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Prof.  Lewis  B.  AV.yn  is  director  of  the  West 
field  Laboratories.,  compiler  oj  the  Westfield 
Book  oj  Pure  Foods  and  nationally  known  as  a 
lecturer  on  foods  and  nutrition.  Formerly  Food 
Editor  of  Collier's  Weekly,  McClurc's,  and  In- 
spectorfor  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration. 


The  DEL  MONTE  shield  on  canned 
foods  stands  for  highest  quality  and  finest 
flavor,  insured  by  a  rigid  and  scientific 
inspection  made  possible  only  through 
long  experience  and  ceaseless  devotion 
to  the  DEL  MONTE  ideal  of  perfection. 


cWhy  you  need  fruit  in  the  Winter  Menu 
and  how  to  serve  it  most  economically 

Hy  Trof.  Lewis  B.  Allyn,  Director  of  the  Westfield  Food  Laboratories 


The  recipes  illustrated  on  this  page  are  taken 
from  our  book  "Good  Things  to  Eat"  by  Marion 
Harris  Neil.  This  book,  containing  64  pages  or 
exceptional,  palate-tempting  delicacies,  has  been 
published  expressly  for  the  benefit  of  house- 
wives who  are  in  search  of  new  and  unusual 
dishes  suitable  for  use  on  those  special  occasions 
where  the  most  exacting  service  is  demanded. 
A  copy  may  be  had  for  10  cents  in  stamps,  the 
actual  cost  to  us.  Ask  for  Publication  No.  107. 

"Del  Monte  Recipes  of  Flavor,"  another  book 
containing  over  500  simple  recipes  and  thrifty 
suggestions  for  serving  appetizing,  wholesome 
foods,  will  be  sent  free  upon  request.  Ask  for 
Publication  No.  610.  Address  Dept.  E,  Califor- 
nia Packing  Corporation,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IT  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  canned 
fruits  were  still  regarded  by  many  people 
as  luxuries  and  eaten  largely  for  their 
agreeable  flavor.  Modern  dietetic  research 
has  shown  that  they  really  are  one  of  our 
most  important  every-day  necessities — 
particularly  during  the  winter  months. 

In  cold  weather  almost  everybody  is 
inclined  to  eat  too  much  heavy,  energy- 
creating  food.  This  tendency,  accompa- 
nied by  lack  of  exercise  and  confinement 
to  overheated  houses,  leaves  the  system 
clogged  with  waste  matter,  renders  the 
blood  highly  acid,  and  frequently  leads  to 
impaired  bodily  functions. 

At  such  times  fruit  becomes  an  almost 
indispensable  element  in  the  daily  menu. 
It  acts  as  an  efficient  regulator  and  bal- 
ance food;  and  being  rich  in  minerals  that 
are  quickly  and  easily  absorbed  by  the 
system,  fruit  is  a  food  tonic  of  highest 
value  that  should  always  find  a  prominent 
place  in  the  diet. 

Another  important  reason  for  serving 
fruits  liberally  is  because  they  provide  the 
bulk  and  body  so  necessary  to  enable  the 
digestive  fluids  and  ferments  to  act  and  at 
the  same  time  to  stimulate  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  digestive  tract. 


Just  because  fresh  fruits  are  scarce,  of 
inferior  quality,  and  very  expensive  except 
for  a  few  months  in  the  summer  season, 
is  no  reason  for  omitting  them  from  the 
menu  or  serving  them  less  frequently  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  year.  Modern  canning 
has  changed  all  that.  For  the  housewife 
who  knows  the  uniform  high  quality,  fine 
flavor,  and  the  wide  variety  of  products 
packed  under  a  dependable  label  like  Del 
Monte,  it  is  the  simplest  matter  in  the 
world  to  serve  the  choicest  fruits  and 
vegetables  at  economical  cost  all  the  year 
round. 

Del  Monte  products  were  among  the 
earliest  to  be  listed  in  the  Westfield  Book 
of  Pure  Foods,  which  is  read  wherever 
civilized  food  is  eaten.  For  many  years  I 
have  regarded  this  line  as  typifying  the 
highest  excellence  achieved  in  the  canner's 
art,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  deliciousness, 
convenience,  economy  and  almost  unlim- 
ited menu  possibilities  of  the  many  prod- 
ucts packed  under  the  Del  Monte  label 
offer  the  modern  housewife  a  delightful 
opportunity  for  adding  tempting,  health- 
ful and  satisfying  variety  to  every-day 
meals,  no  matter  what  the  season  of  the 
year. 


THE    SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 


WOOD  PRESERVATION 


qA  timely  talk  of interest  to  all 
users  of  structural  wood 


PUBLISHED  BY  US  EVERY  FEW  WEEKS  IN  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 


1  Wood  Preservation  is  Wood  Conservation ' 
says  Percival  Sheldon  Ridsdale,  Editor 
of  American  Forestry  ■ 

He  states  — "Part  and  parcel  of  the 
endeavor  to  make  our  steadily  diminishing 
supply  of  forest  products  reach  as  far  as 
possible  is  the  need  of  prolonging  the  life 
and  use  of  these  products.  Fire  protection 
will  prevent  many  millions  of  losses  yearly, 


and  just  as  surely  will  wood  preservation 
add  many  millions  of  value  yearly  by 
increasing  the  life  of  lumber. 

"With  our  forests  disappearing  four 
times  as  fast  as  they  are  regrowing,  we 
face  forest  devastation  and  accompanying 
economic  crisis.  We  must  therefore 
renew  our  forests  and  teach  conservation 
of  their  products.  Wood  preservation  is 
conservation." 


P.  S.  Ridsdale 


3ESPITE  its  retarding  influence  on  the  build- 
ing of  homes  and  other  needed  construction, 
ie  "high  cost  of  building  materials"  may  have 
roved  a  blessing  in  disguise.  In  the  case  of 
imber,  it  has  given  us  at  least  a  partial  realization 
f  the  terrible  economic  disaster 
lat  would  follow  an  actual  lumber 
lortage.  Fortunately  it  is  not  too 
ite  to  avoid  such  a  calamity. 

By  practicing  wood  preservation 
idividual  lumber  users  can  reduce 
le  enormous  waste  now  caused  by 
ood  decay  and  so  ward  off  the 
ireatened  timber  famine  until  a 
ational  program  for  forest  conser- 
ition  and  reforestation  provides 
:rmanent  relief. 


Of  these  the  Open  Tank  process  is  the  most 
effective  and  should  be  employed  wherever 
possible.  The  inexpensive  equipment  required 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  process  are  shown  by 
the  pictures  of  carbosoting  plants  below. 


Below:  Paper  mill's  per- 
manent equipment  for 
hot  and  cold  treatment — 
three  portable  steel  tanks 
for  hot  bath,  for  cold 
bath  and  for  drippings. 


Single-unit  tank  for  dipping 
lumber  of  small  cross  section, 
and  species  readily  impreg- 
nated in  heated  Carbosota. 
Capacity:  400  pieces  of  1"  x 
4'  x  5'  per  charge. 


Carbosota  is  Popularizing 
Wood  Preservation 

In  the  past  it  has  been  almost 
i possible  for  the  average  lumber 
msumer  to  practice  wood  preser- 
ition.  Commercially  treated  tim- 
;r— that  is,  wood  creosoted  by 
pressure"  process — has  been  and 
ill  is  generally  unobtainable.  Be- 
des,  the  conditions  attending 
ost  construction  work  frequently 
quired  that  the  preservative 
eatment  be  applied  at  the  job. 

Carbosota  Liquid  Creosote  Oil 
moves   these   obstacles   to  the 
:neral  practice  of  wood  preservation.    It  is  sold 
/  thousands  of  lumber  yards  and  dealers 
roughout  the  country,  and  can  be  employed 
i  the  premises  by  non-pressure  treatments. 

Not  an  Experiment 

Carbosota  is  not  an  experiment.  Being  highly 
fined  pure  creosote  oil,  it  possesses  all  the  un- 
called preservative  properties  that  make  coal- 
r  creosote  the  most  effective  wood  preservative 
iown  to  modern  science. 

But,  unlike  commercial  grades  of  creosote  em- 
oyed  in  the  "pressure"  processes,  Carbosota  is 
rfectly  adapted  to  simple,  non-pressure  treat- 
ents— the  wpen  Tank  process  and  Surface 
ratments   by    brushing,   spraying   or  dipping. 


Left:  Single-unit  tank 
for  creosoting  coal  mine- 
shaft  small  timber.  Open 
Tank  process  (hot  and 
cooling  treatment). 

Right:  Butt  -  treating 
cedar  fence-posts  by  hot 
and  cooling  treatment. 
Typicml  farm  equipment, 
110 -gallon  drum  with 
fireplace  underneath. 


A  Necessity  to  Mines 

With  local  supplies  depleted,  the  price  of  even 
inferior  grades  of  timber  has  advanced  enor- 
mously, and  the  high  cost  of  labor  adds  to  the 
burden.  The  expense  of  timber  maintenance  is  se- 
riously menacing  the  operator's  legitimate  profits. 

Preservative  treatment  against  wood  decay, 
through  the  application  of  Carbosota  at  the  mine 
by  the  Open  Tank  process,  is  the  only  remedy 
that  offers  practical  relief.  Many  progressive 
mining  companies  consider  their  carbosoting 
plants  a  necessary  part  of  their  equipment. 

Ask  for  folder,  "Longer  Life  for  Mine  Timbers." 

On  Freight  Car  Sills 

Sills  fail  first  at  the  contact  points,  where 
decay  develops  most  rapidly.  When  these  are  car- 
bosoted,  the  cost  of  car  repairs  is  greatly  lessened. 

Surface  treatment  with  Carbo- 
sota, applied  by  brushing  or  spray- 
ing, is  the  one  method  of  wood 
preservation  that  can  be  immedi- 
ately employed  in  every  car  shop 
and  repair  yard.  Such  treatment 
does  not  taint  the  lading. 

Long  Lived  Poles 

Carbosoted  poles  are  the  cheapest 
per  year  of  service. 

Even  when  good  penetration  of 
sapwood  is  otherwise  secured  the 
ultimate  result  of  efficient  protec- 
tion against  decay  is  only  certain 
where  Carbosota  is  used.  Carbo- 
sota guarantees  maximum  pro- 
tection against  decay.  Of  course 
it  costs  a  little  more,  but  it  is 
worth  more. 

Write  for  free  folder  No.  406, 
"Creosoted  Poles  are  Economical." 


Single-unit  steel  tank  for  hot 
and  cooling  treatment  of  re- 
frigerator freight  car  sills. 
Capacity:  20  to  24  silts  per 
24-hour  day. 


In  Building  Construction 

No  satisfactory  substitute  for  wood  has  been 
found  for  many  kinds  of  industrial  building  con- 
struction—for example,  roof-decks  on  factory 
buildings  where  excessive  humidity  exists,  as  in 
round-houses,  textile,  paper,  starch  and  copper 
stamp  mills. 

When  its  life  is  prolonged  by  Carbosota  treat- 
ment, lumber  becomes  the  most  durable  and  most 
economical  material  for  roof-deck  construction  so 
severely  exposed. 

Our  free  folder  No.  40S,  "  Preserving  Wood 
Roof-Decks  with  Carbosota,'  gives  information  in 
detail  about  the  treatment  of  root  deck  timbers. 


Saves  Money  for  Farmers 

It  is  estimated  that  wood  decay 
costs  the  farmers  of  America  more 
than  $350,000,000  annually. 

Progressive  farmers  are  carbo- 
soting fence  posts  and  foundation  timbers  by  Open 
Tank  process,  and  applying 
Surface  treatments  to  their 
structural  lumber  particu- 
larly at  points  of  contact. 
The  saving  in  repairs  pays 
a  big  dividend  on  the  small 
investment. 

Write  for  free  folder,"  I  low 

to  Make  Farm  Timbers  Rot- 
Proof." 

Technical  Service 

I'o  insure  host  results  from  Car- 
bosota, free  'rcclinit.nl  Service  is 
offered.  Please  address  your  in- 
quiries to  our  nearest  office. 


Our  netv  iV/imf  rnfril 
hitnhtrt,  '  'Long  Life 
for  Wt>f)d,  "  srnt  free 
on  tfqurit. 


/-  and  5 - 
also  metal 
tank  cars 


What  is  Carbosota? 

Carbosota  Liquid  Creosote  Oil  is  a  highly  refined 
and  specially  processed  Coal  t.tr  Creosote,  pat 
ticii larly  adapted  to  Surface  treatments  (bra  h 
treatment  or  painting,  spraying  and  dipping) 
and  the  Open  Tank  process  (hot  and  (old,  or 
hot  and  coding  treatment).  If  c  on  forms  to 
standard  specifications. 
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Bathe  with  Ivory  Soap.  Then  the 
morning  plunge  will  make  you 
fit  and  eager  for  work  or  play. 


IVORY  SOAP 


100/° 


BSsanai     How  long  do  your  silk  blouses  last  ? 


They  will  not  be  harmed  even  gradually  if  washed  with  Ivory  Soap 
Flakes.  Genuine  Ivory  Soap  in  flake  form,  convenient,  quick,  safe, 
economical.  Sample  package  and  booklet  of  directions  free. 
Address  Division  25 -C,  Dept.  of  Home  Economics.  The 


Send  for  this 

Artistic  Calendar  for  19  21 

Printed  in  color  on  heavy  cardboard,  12x17  inches.  In  five 
sections,  reproducing  popular  juvenile  subjects  by  Jessie  Willcox 
Smith,  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green  Elliott,  Lucille  Patterson,  and 
John  Rae,  used  originally  in  Ivory  Soap  advertising.  Especially 
adapted  for  nurseries,  playrooms,  schoolrooms,  etc.  Sent  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  five  two-cent  stamps.  Write  now,  to  De- 
partment 25-C,  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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THE  student  of  Scotch  whisky, 
and  of  the  actions  and  reac- 
tions of  Scotch  whisky  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the 
Scotch  people,  is  somewhat  handi- 
capped by  the  haziness  of  early 
Scotch  history,  which  is  as  mud- 
dled and  messy  as  though  it  had 
been  written  by  a  Lowland  Scotch- 
man laden  internally  with  about 
three  quarts  of  that  potable  spirit 
known  as  Highland  malt. 

In  the  extreme  background  of 
the  earliest  reliable  facts  which 
can  be  discovered  concerning  Scot- 
land one  finds  rumors  of  a  fluid 
known  as  usquebaugh,  or  water  of 
life — usquebaugh,  or  uisgebeatha, 
being  the  Celtic  word  which  was 
later  contracted  to  whisky  by  per- 
sons who  were  more  successful 
at  drinking  than  at  pronouncing. 
Thus  one  finds  the  Irish  coming 
over  to  Scotland  and  fighting  with 
the  Scots  away  back  in  the  dawn  of 
Scotch  history.  The  Irish  brought 
their  own  usquebaugh  with  them, 
and  the  Scotch  had  their  own  pri- 
vate blends.  When  they  weren't 
hitting  the  usquebaugh,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  they  were  hitting 
each  other,  and  vice  versa.  At  this 
late  date  the  historian  is  unable 
to  determine  with  any  accuracy 
whether  they  fought  because  they 
had  been  drinking  usquebaugh,  or 
whether  they  drank  usquebaugh  to 
quench  the  thirst  which  resulted 
from  the  fighting. 

Bottled  History 

BACK  of  that  the  investigator 
loses  himself  in  the  haze.  There 
are  very  ancient  stones  in  Scot- 
land bearing  inscriptions  in  Ogam, 
which  yield  no  sense  in  any  known 
Indo-European  language;  but  a 
great  many  of  the  leading  Scotch 
controversialists,  accustomed  by 
training  and  instinct  to  find  con- 
troversies in  stones,  controversies 
in  running  brooks  and  controver- 
sies in  everything,  claim  that  these 
undecipherable  inscriptions  are 
recipes  for  making  what  is  tech- 
nically known  among  whisky  ex- 
perts as  a  big  whisky  with  a  full 
peaty  flavor. 

One  Scotch  controversialist 
whose  revenue  is  partly  derived 

from  a  flourishing  distillery  professed  to  have  a  large  amount  of  inside  information  con- 
cerning the  tonic  qualities  of  Scotch  whisky  on  the  early  inhabitants  of  his  country, 
and  he  insisted  on  taking  me  to  his  Glasgow  club  where  he  could  get  at  a  pencil  and 
paper— and  a  private  bottle  of  a  fine  old  Islay  malt  whisky  with  an  ethereal  bouquet 
strong  enough  to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  an  ammonia  maker.  At  his  club  he  demon- 
strated by  diagrams,  dates  and  drinks  how  Scotch  whisky  had  changed  the  entire 
history  of  Scotland. 

He  claimed — I  answer  for  none  of  his  claims,  because  it  is  my  belief  that  controver- 
sialists are  apt  to  claim  everything  in  sight,  especially  if  they  are  in  danger  of  losing 
money— he  claimed  that  whisky  was  invented  by  the  Picts,  who  were  a  runty,  tough, 
hardy  race  of  people  concerning  whom  nobody  knows  much  of  anything  except  that  t  hey 
occupied  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  for  many  centuries.  He  claimed  that  the  reason 
why  the  Picts  were  originally  able  to  whip  double  their  weight  in  wildcats  and  three 


times  their  weight  in  Romans  and 
Scotchmen  was  because  they  drank 
vast  quantities  of  a  home-distilled 
brand  of  whisky  of  sufficient  po- 
tency to  remove  the  paint  from  a 
battleship.  Early  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, he  claimed,  gradually  freeing 
the  kinks  from  his  claimer  and 
making  it  work  with  more  fluency, 
the  Scandinavian  sea  rovers 
landed  in  Scotland,  seized  a  little 
rich  land  along  the  shores  and 
started  in  to  do  some  farming, 
varying  the  monotony  by  their 
favorite  indoor  and  outdoor  sport 
of  beer  drinking.  The  Picts,  com- 
ing down  from  their  Highland  fast- 
nesses full  to  the  brim  of  whisky 
and  desire  to  knock  the  eyeteeth 
of  the  Scandinavians  out  through 
their  ears,  saw  the  passionate  de- 
light which  the  Scandinavians 
took  in  their  beer  drinking  and 
began  to  wonder  how  the  beer 
tasted.  They  accordingly  sub- 
merged their  differences  and  frat- 
ernized with  the  Scandinavians. 

The  National  Drink 

WHEN  they  recovered  from 
their  headaches  they  secured 
the  recipe  for  making  beer  from 
the  Scandinavians  and  took  it  back 
home  with  them.  It  became  fash- 
ionable among  the  Picts  to  drink 
beer.  As  a  result,  the  remarkable 
strength  and  cunning  which  the 
Picts  had  developed  because  of 
their  long  and  single-minded  de- 
votion to  whisky  were  diffused  and 
weakened.  Being  naturally  small 
in  stature  they  became  much  in- 
ferior to  the  Scotchmen,  who  were 
tine,  large  men  with  knobby  knees. 
When,  therefore,  they  were  at- 
tacked in  the  year  860  by  Kenneth 
MacAlpine  of  Kintyre,  King  of  the 
Dalriad  Scots  of  Argyll,  the  Picts 
were  subjugated  for  the  first  time. 

This  energetic  and  comprehen- 
sive claimer  further  claimed  that 
the  Picts,  having  been  thus  weaned 
from  whisky,  gradually  became 
extinct.   Their  conquerors,  the 
Scotch,  divided  their  attention  be- 
tween whisky  and  ale  for  many 
years,  and  so  failed  to  attain 
those  mental  and  physical  heights 
to  which  they  might  have  won  had 
they  specialized  on  whisky. 
In  the  twelfth  century,  for  example,  every  religious  house  and  every  barony  in 
Scotland  had  at  least  one  brewery.   Things  didn't  go  well  for  Scot  hind.    Then,  ac- 
cording to  th<'  claims  of  this  fluent  controversialist,  the  Scotch  began  to  give  up  ale 
and  beer  and  devote  their  finest  efforts  to  the  consumption  of  Scotch  whisky. 

"  What,"  demanded  t  he  cont  roversialist  pregnant  ly    "what  has  been  t  he  result  ?  " 
He  threw  a  prehensile  upper  lip  over  his  glass  of  Islay,  closed  his  eyes,  tossed  down 
half  its  contents,  shuddered  slightly,  and  then  answered  himself. 

"For  many  years,"  said  he,  "Scotch  whisky  has  been  the  national  drink  of  Scot- 
land. Aye,  the  national  drink!  And  who  is  it  that's  at  the  head  of  English  bank  : 
and  English  businesses  and  English  factories  to-day?  The  Scotch  !  Aye!  Who  is  it 
that's  at  the  head  of  the  big  projects  in  England's  colonies?  The  Scotch!  Aye,  the 
Scotch,  God  bless  'em!  Thai's  what  Scotch  whisky  has  done  for  Scot  land  !  (iivellie 
Scotch  enough  Scotch  whisky  and  lhey'11  rule  I  he  world!" 
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He  hiccuped  loudly  and 
gazed  affectionately  at  the  bot- 
tle which  had  so  recently  held  a 
quart  of  Islay  with  a  flavor 
reminiscent  of  a  fire  in  a  peat 
stack. 

In  one  respect  at  least  the 
controversialist  was  correct. 
The  Scotch,  like  the  English, 
have  been  accustomed  to  dally 
with  alcoholic  beverages  with 
the  utmost  freedom  ever  since 
the  dawn  of  Scottish  history; 
and  the  national  drink  of  Scot- 
land is  whisky,  just  as  the  na- 
tional drink  of  England  is  beer. 
More  whisky  is  drunk  per  capita 
in  Scotland  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  The  Eng- 
lish are  determined  and  efficient 
drinkers,  and  the  Englishman 
all  over  the  world  is  noted  for 
his  attachment  to  whisky  and 
soda.  Yet  the  English,  per 
capita,  drink  about  one-half  as 
much  as  do  the  Scotch.  This 
works  out  year  after  year  in  a 
persistent  manner.  In  1891  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  spirits 
in  England  and  Wales  was  .9 
gallon,  and  in  Scotland  it  was  1.8 
gallons.  In  1900  Old  Man  Per 
Capita  consumed  just  short  of 
one  gallon  in  England,  while  in 
Scotland  he  sucked  up  just  short 

of  two  gallons.  In  1914  the  figures  for  England  showed 
two-thirds  of  a  gallon  consumed  per  capita,  and  one  and 
one-third  gallons  was  the  corresponding  figure  for  Scot- 
land. There  are  112  distilleries  doing  a  rushing  business  in 
Scotland  as  against  seven  distilleries  in  England.  During 
1919  the  Scotch  lapped  up  3,282,000  imperial-proof  gallons 
of  whisky  and  spent  £18,000,000— or  nearly  $90,000,000 
at  the  normal  rate  of  exchange — in  so  doing.  Two  Scotch- 
men who  have  had  even  the  slightest  experience  in  drink- 
ing sit  down  at  a  table  and  split  a  quart  of  Scotch  whisky 
with  the  same  insouciance  with  which  two  frugal  Amer- 
icans in  the  old  days  might  have  split  a  bottle  of  beer. 

Corrosive  Effects  of  Scotch  Water 

THE  imperial-proof  gallon,  with  which  one  is  constantly 
coming  in  contact  when  moving  in  select  British  alco- 
holic circles,  should  be  explained  at  this  juncture.  An  Amer- 
ican gallon  contains  seven-tenths  as  much  liquid  as  does  an 
imperial  gallon.  A  proof  gallon  is  the  basis  of  taxation  of 
spirits  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  proof  gallon  of 
whisky  contains  57  per  cent  by  volume  of  absolute  alcohol. 
All  spirits  sold  in 
the  United  King- 
dom must  be,  by 
order  of  the  Liquor 
Control  Board,  30 
per  cent  under 
proof.  This  is  a 
war  measure.  To 
change  100  gallons 
of  proof  whisky 
into  whisky  that 
is  30  per  cent  un- 
der proof  one  adds 
43.9  gallons  of 
water  —  getting 
142.8  gallons  be- 
cause of  the  pe- 
culiar contraction 
of  bulk  which 
takes  place  when 
alcohol  and  water 
are  mixed.  The 
alcoholic  strength 
of  a  30-per-cent- 
under-proof 
whisky  is  40  per 
cent. 

The  majority  of 
Scotch  drinkers 
are  unable  to  ex- 
plain the  proof 
gallon  or  the  alco- 
holic content  of  a 
3  0-  per-cent- 
under-proof 
whisky.  They  at- 
tempt it  frequently 
and  get  them- 
selves badly 
twisted,  and  occa- 
sionally break 


down  and  cry  over  the  subject,  especially  after  dallying  with 
a  few  glasses  of  it.  Every  Scotch  whisky  drinker,  however, 
assures  the  investigator  that  a  30-per-cent-under-proof 
whisky  is  so  weak  that  it  has  about  as  much  effect  on  the 
drinker  as  goat's  milk.  He  will  make  this  assertion  with 
all  solemnity  at  moments  when  the  bar  is  revolving  before 
him  in  a  slow  and  stately  manner  as  a  result  of  the  action 
of  30-per-cent-under-proof  whisky  on  his  eyes.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  canards  circulated  concerning  the  weak- 
ness of  30-per-cent-under-proof  whisky;  but  after  constant 
experimenting  with  gentlemen  who  kindly  offered  me  their 
services  for  experimental  purposes  I  can  state  confidently 
that  ten  quick  drinks  of  30-per-cent-under-proof  whisky 
will  usually  cause  the  drinker  to  pick  a  fight  with  the 
nearest  trolley  car  or  compose  himself  for  slumber  in  any 
convenient  gutter. 

As  a  result  of  their  persistent  tampering  with  hard 
liquor  the  Scotch  are  able  to  produce  some  very  finished 
specimens  of  the  souse  family.  Saturday  night,  in  any 
Scotch  city  or  town,  sees  more  whole-hearted  ossification 
and  spiflication  than  it  sees  anywhere  else.  There  is,  in- 
deed, a  belief  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  that  Scotch  water 
has  an  evil  effect  on  the  teeth,  and  strangers  are  urged 
warningly  to  look  what  it  does  to  iron.  The  Scotch  also 
believe  that  water  rusts  and  eats  away  the  veins  and  the 
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arteries  and  the  internal  organs, 
while  whisky  purifies  and  tough- 
ens and  preserves  them.  If  this 
is  so  there  are  some  Scotchmen 
who  ought  to  live  to  be  a  million 
years  old. 

Down  in  England  there  is 
constant  talk  of  this  Scotch 
enthusiasm  for  hard  liquor,  and 
one  is  urged — if  he  thinks  that 
the  English  are  sodden  with 
drink — to  go  on  up  to  Scotland 
and  look  'em  over.  The  Scotch 
readily  admit  that  there  are 
some  gorgeous  souses  among 
their  number;  but  they  main- 
tain heatedly  that  England  is 
really  more  alcoholic  than  Scot- 
land. The  English,  they  say, 
suck  away  at  their  beer  every 
day  and  are  sodden  with  it; 
whereas  the  Scotch  go  out  two 
or  three  nights  a  week,  or  on* 
Saturday  night,  and  get  them- 
selves lit  up  like  a  summer  hotel 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  then 
don't  touch  the  stuff  again  for 
several  days.  This,  of  course,' 
is  one  of  the  controversial  sub-* 
jects  with  which  the  Scotch' 
love  to  toy.  The  English  say 
that  they  are  not  sodden,  but 
that  the  Scotch  are  sodden ;  the" 
Scotch  say  that  for  soddenness 
the  English  are  without  peers. 
It  is  a  case  of  sodden,  sodden,  who's  got  the  sodden, 
so  to  speak. 

"Glasgow,"  said  Englishman  after  Englishman  to  me, 
"is  the  drunkenest  city  in  Scotland." 

I 

Greenock  Yields  the  Palm  to  Glasgow 

SO  I  WENT  up  to  Glasgow,  which  the  Scotch  call  Glesca, 
and  I  walked  up  and  down  Argyle  Street  on  a  Saturday 
night.  I  also  walked  up  and  down  SauchiehaU  Street— 
which  is  pronounced  Soaky-hall,  probably  in  honor  of  the 
soaks  that  do  their  soaking  there  and  thereabouts— and 
I  took  a  daunder  down  Sautmarket  and  dawdled  through 
Cowcaddens  and  Bridgeton,  which  are  about  as  shimmy 
slums  as  I  ever  hope  to  see. 

I  went  through  these  places  on  Saturday  night  and  Sun- 
day night  and  holiday  nights  and  ordinary  week-day 
nights.  I  went  through  them  with  Scotch  newspaper 
men,  and  I  went  through  them  with  a  young  woman, 
and  I  went  through  them  with  two  American  officers 
from  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany,  and  I  went 
through  them  alone;  and  it  was  my  opinion  after  each 
trip  and  after  all  the  trips  together  that  the  people  who 
call  Glasgow  the  drunkenest  city  in  Scotland  have 
expressed  the  situation  neatly  but  sketchily,  whereas  those 
who  call  Glasgow  the  drunkenest  city  in  the  world  have,  to 
use  the  rude  patois  of  Manhattan  Island,  said  a  mouthful. 

The  Scotch,  of  course,  wax  controversial  over  the 
question.   The  Glasgow  Scotchmen  say  that  there 

is  a  lot  of  drunken- 
ness in  the  city— 
too  much  by  far; 
but  that  there  is  a 
more  virulent  and 
concentrated  form 
of  drunkenness  in 
the  adjacent  city 
of  Greenock,  the 
manufacturing " 
and  shipbuilding 
center  whence 
came  Jamie  Watt, 
who  made  steam 
famous.  The 
Greenock  Scotch- 
men smile  dourly 
and  say  that  Glas- 
gow has  the  bon- 
niest drunks- 
aye! — and  that 
Edinburgh  runs 
Glasgow  a  close 
second.  The  Glas- 
gow citizens  also 
claim  that  there  is 
more  misery  from 
drink  in  Edin- 
burgh than  in 
Glasgow.  The 
Edinburgh  citi- 
zens deny  it 

(Continued  on 
Page  79) 
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EBEN  TIM- 
LOW  de- 
cided ab- 
ruptly that  his 
popularity  wasn't 
worth  his  two  dol- 
lars, or  any  frac- 
tion of  that  sum. 
His  declaration  to 
this  effect  pro- 
voked a  reaction 
on  the  part  of  the 
Misses  Timlow, 
the  two  Rellison 
boys  and  Eddie 
Frew,  which 
neither  surprised 
him  nor  affected 
his  determination 
in  any  way. 

The  two  big 
coins  in  his  pocket 
had  come  there 
through  no  coop- 
eration of  these 
others.  He  re- 
membered with 
some  bitterness 
that  they  had  ridi- 
culed his  state- 
ment that  he  could 
find  Miss  Denby's 
lost  kitten  and 
possess  himself  of 
the  reward.  No 
one  of  them  had 
kept  him  company 
on  the  three-mile 
walk  to  the  farm 
where  Miss  Denby 
had  bought  the 
kitten,  and  where, 
drawing  a  canny 
inference  from  tra- 
dition and  obser- 
vation, he  was 
reasonably  sure  it 
was  to  be  found. 
He  recalled  the 
dust  and  thirst  of 

the  road  home,  the  baffling  heaviness  of  a  basket  in  which 
the  weight  shifted  spitefully. 

"No,  sir,"  he  repeated;  "I'm  going  to  keep  my  two 
dollars." 

"Why,  Eben  Timlow!"  his  sister  Elsie  admonished  him 
severely.  "  Don't  you  know  that  it  says  in  the  Bible  that 
you  should  think  of  others  first?  You're  selfish,  that's 
what  you  are !  And  you  wait  till  I  tell  Aunt  Minnie !" 

"I  don't  care!"  Eben  was  sure  of  his  ground.  "I 
earned  it,  and  you  didn't,  and  I'm  going  to  keep  it." 

"You  see  what  Aunt  Minnie  says!"  She  moved  her  chin 
ominously. 

Eben  was  apprehensive.  Aunt  Minnie's  decisions  fre- 
quently perplexed  him.  Perhaps  Elsie  was  right.  His 
mind  attacked  the  matter  calmly.  He  could  be  compelled 
to  divide  his  two  dollars  if  he  took  them  home  with  him  in 
their  present  liquid  form.  But  if  he  spent  them  first,  on 
something  which  couldn't  be  divided— something  which 
neither  Elsie  nor  Laura  would  covet— his  rights  would  be 
protected.  It  remained  only  to  make  up  his  mind  to  a 
specific  investment.  He  was  silently  confronting  this  when 
Mr.  Cutler's  wagon  stopped  at  the  curb,  and  Mr.  Cutler 
himself  descended  from  the  spring  seat  with  a  basket  of 
greens.  Eben  liked  Mr.  Cutler.  The  man's  cheerful  hos- 
tility appealed  to  him  after  Aunt  Minnie's  careful  affection 
and  his  father's  persistent  benevolence.  Mr.  Cutler 
grunted  or  growled  when  you  addressed  him,  or  was  de- 
fiantly silent.  Eben,  forbidden  to  follow  this  appealing 
example,  admired  the  truck  farmer  wistfully. 

Squeals  and  scuffling  noises  lifted  from  the  wagon.  The 
source  of  these,  investigated  while  Mr.  Cutler  delivered 
Miss  Denby's  greens,  proved  to  be  four  young,  pink  pigs, 
footbound  and  unhappy  on  a  bed  of  straw  in  the  wagon 
box.  For  the  moment  Eben's  two  dollars  lost  interest. 
Mr.  Cutler,  emerging  from  the  alleyway,  was  heard  to  sug- 
gest gitting  off'n  them  wheels  and  leaving  them  pigs  be. 
Eben  lingered  in  the  general  retreat. 

"How  much  you  want  for  'em?"  he  demanded. 

Mr.  Cutler  grunted,  "  More'n  you  got." 

He  hoisted  a  boot  to  the  hub.  Eben  exhibited  his  two 
dollars.   His  sisters,  fascinated  again,  edged  nearer. 

"Eben  Timlow,  you  come  right  straight  home!" 


"I'm  Going  to  Give  You  a  Job  —  the  Toughest  Job  You  Ever  Tackled,  I  Guess,  But  You'll  Get  a  Lot  of  Profit  Out  of  It ' 

The  phenomenon  of  the  two  dollars  was  hotly  explained 
for  Mr.  Cutler's  skepticism. 

"And  he  won't  spend  it,  either !  He's  so  selfish  he  wants 
it  all  himself,"  chanted  Elsie.  "Aunt  Minnie'll  make  him 
give  us  our  share,  though." 

Mr.  Cutler  regarded  Eben  with  interest. 
"Selfish,  huh?" 
Eben  scuffed  his  foot. 
"Well,  it's  my  money  " 

"Reckon  it's  right  what  she  says?  Make  you  split 
when  you  git  home?" 

"You  wait  and  see,  Eben  Timlow!"  Elsie  answered  for 
him. 

"Looky  here,  bub,  you'n'  me  c'n  do  business.  You 
gimme  them  two  dollars  an'  I'll  sell  you  a  shote.  They're 
wuth  three,  but  we  c'n  fix  that  up.  You  take  'n'  feed  that 
shote  this  summer,  an'  come  fall  I'll  take  him  back  an'  pay 
you  five  dollars.  Make  three  dollars  clean  profit.  Only 
you  got  to  sell  him  back  to  me,  see?  That's  part  o'  the 
bargain." 

Eben  reflected.  Mr,  Cutler  was  notoriously  honest. 
Even  Aunt  Minnie  conceded  this,  deploring  every  other 
trait  in  that  person's  character.  What  he  promised,  he 
would  do.  Eben's  mind  expanded  suddenly  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  mysterious  breeding  power  of  money. 
Here,  in  one  summer,  was  a  way  in  which  two  dollars 
could  be  swollen  into  five. 

"All  right,"  he  decided.  "Here's  your  money." 
Mr.  Cutler  stowed  it  in  a  purse  made  of  bedticking  and 
closing  with  a  draw  string— a  purse  round  and  heavy  and 
musical  with  chinking  sounds. 

"Climb  on  an'  we'll  drive  over  to  your  house  an'  de- 
liver," he  said.  "  Reckon  I'd  better  help  you  fix  up  a  pen 
f'r  him." 

Eben  rode  home,  relieved  of  certain  forebodings  by  Mr. 
Cutler's  company.  Aunt  Minnie  couldn't  make  Mr.  Cutler 
go  back  on  a  bargain.  He'd  heard  her  try  more  than  once. 
Mr.  fuller  knew  his  rights,  and  there  couldn't  nobody 
come  it  over  him.   No,  sir!  Not  even  Aunt  Minnie. 

He  was  right  about  this.  Aunt  Minnie's  protests  made 
no  visible  impression  on  Mr.  Cutler,  who  explained  that  he 
and  Eben  had  already  closed  the  trade  and  that  the  hote 


was  hisn  and 
couldn't  be 
crowded  back  onto 
Mr.  Cutler's 
hands.  Also,  it 
was  set  forth  that 
the  pig  would 
presently  yield  a 
handsome  profit, 
besides  consuming 
only  that  which 
must  otherwise  be 
carted  away.  And 
it  would  be  good 
for  Eben,  Mr.  Cut- 
ler advanced  cun- 
ningly, to  have  a 
critter  to  look 
after.  This  closed 
the  debate.  Aunt 
Minnie  suffered 
the  shed  at  the  side 
of  the  barn  to  be 
remodeled  by  Mr. 
Cutler's  carpentry 
and  carpeted  with 
straw  from  his 
wagon.  And  after 
instructing  Eben 
in  the  arts  of  swine 
culture,  Mr.  Cut- 
ler drove  away, 
leaving  behind 
him  the  smallest 
and  unhappiest  of 
the  four  pigs,  se- 
lected after  many 
heftings. 

"Didn't  make 
no  bargain  about 
which  one  you  was 
buyin',"  he  ex- 
plained. "Got  to 
look  out  f'r  Num- 
ber One,  bub." 

Eben  nodded. 
This  impressed 
him  as  shrewd 
counsel,  albeit  sin- 
ful. If  Mr.  Cutler 

had  been  a  respectable  person  he  would  have  insisted  on 
giving  Eben  the  biggest  pig  instead  of  the  littlest.  Eben 
wickedly  admired  him  for  taking  the  pound  and  ounce  of 
flesh,  openly  and  without  penitence. 

The  pig  was  named  Belshazzar,  with  Aunt  Minnie's 
approval.  Belshazzar  was  biblical,  without  being  a  person 
after  whom  a  pig  could  not  decently  be  called.  And 
Belshazzar,  blind  to  the  writing  on  the  wall  of  his  pen, 
feasted  industriously  while  the  feasting  was  good.  Eben 
saw  to  it,  beholding  in  the  visible  increase  of  Belshazzar  the 
symbol  of  his  fattening  dollars.  He  pandered  shrewdly 
to  Belshazzar's  appetite,  abetted  by  weekly  counsels  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Cutler  and  stimulated  by  the  attitude  of 
the  household. 

It  was  made  manifest  from  the  beginning  that  Belshaz- 
zar was  the  responsibility  solely  of  his  owner.  No  one  else 
was  to  be  expected  to  look  after  him;  neither  Laura  nor 
Elsie  nor  Aunt  Minnie  nor  Eben's  father  — in  his  intervals 
of  inactivity  at  home.  This  was  not  merely  by  way  of 
justice,  but  a  process  of  education. 

"Perhaps  it  will  teach  you  to  think  a  little  of  others," 
was  the  way  Aunt  Minnie  usually  put  it.  "I  hope  so, 
Eben.  You're  growing  up  to  be  too  selfish  for  anything." 

Eben  agreed  with  the  rule.  It  was  his  pig;  it  was  just 
and  right  that  he  should  attend  to  its  wants.  More  he 
preferred  to  attend  to  them.  Uninterested  feeders  might 
easily  transgress  the  dietary  specifications  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Cutler.  As  to  the  moral  effect,  he  was  willing  to 
experience  it.  There  were  times  when  his  conscience 
troubled  him  about  his  selfishness.  He  knew  the  Iniquity 
of  it,  without  finding  in  himself  the  materials  for  recon- 
struction. He  didn't  want  to  be  generous  that  was  the 
trouble.  He  detested  the  necessity  of  sharing  a  pepper- 
mint stick  acquired  through  his  own  exertions  with  Elsie 
and  Laura,  who  had  toiled  not  nor  spun.  He  knew  that 
the  absence  of  this  desire  was  a  symptom  of  evil  surviving 
in  him,  and  he  had  accurate  advance  information  concern- 
ing what,  happened  to  those  who  failed  to  rid  themselves 
of  such  defects.  If  Belshazzar  accomplished  this  reform, 
so  much  the  better. 

In  any  case,  come  fall,  Belshazzar  would  be  taken  off 
his  hands  and  leave  five  dollar;  in  them.    Mr.  Cutler,  far 
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from  defaulting  in  this  agreement,  seemed  to  fear  that 
Eben  would  not  stand  by  it  to  the  letter.  This  was  at  once 
reassuring  and  mysterious.  Eben  was  enlightened  in  Sep- 
tember, when  the  reopening  of  school  complicated  the 
business  of  feeding  Belshazzar  and  precipitated  the  ques- 
tion of  his  disposal. 

Mr.  Schwartz,  the  butcher,  stopped  to  inspect  him  at 
Aunt  Minnie's  request,  and  offered  Eben  seven  dollars, 
spot  cash.  Mr.  Cutler's  motives  were  thus  exposed  to 
unfriendly  light;  and  Aunt  Minnie,  admitting  that  Eben 
must  stand  by  his  word,  spoke  with  feeling  concerning 
the  ethics  of  Mr.  Cutler's  behavior.  Eben  himself  found 
no  fault  with  it.  As  Mr.  Cutler  said,  it  was  necessary  to 
look  out  for  Number  One.  Next  time  Eben  would  accom- 
plish this  more  effectively. 

He  came  home  from  school  a  few  days  later  to  find  the 
pen  empty.  A  mild  melancholy  on  Belshazzar's  account 
made  little  opposition  to  the  inspiring  thought  of  five 
dollars — not  seven,  to  be  sure,  as  there  would  have  been  if 
he  had  looked  out  for  Number  One  as  carefully  as  Mr. 
Cutler  did  it;  but  five,  a  round  and  stimulating  sum.  He 
guessed  that  Aunt  Minnie  held  this  in  trust  and  ap- 
proached her.  She  regarded  him  with  a  soft  benignancy 
which  made  him  uneasy.  He  was  familiar  with  it.  When 
she  looked  at  him  so  he  became  apprehensive  of  her  lap, 
of  demeaning  caresses,  of  moving  reference  to  his  poor 
mother  and  Aunt  Minnie's  duty  to  her  children. 

He  submitted  now  to  these  embraces  as  preliminaries 
to  Aunt  Minnie's  type  of  reproof,  wondering  what  act  or 
neglect  of  his  had  invited  them.  He  knew  boys  whose 
mothers  slapped  and  scolded,  and  he  envied  them  as  Aunt 
Minnie  told  him  how  dearly  she  loved  him  and  how 
deeply  she  desired  his  good.  Presently  he  discovered  that 
he  was  not  under  censure.  The  drift  of  the  discourse  set 
toward  the  future.  And  there  were  disturbing  allusions 
to  heathen  children,  who  hadn't  any  Aunt  Minnies,  and 
ate  each  other  instead  of  pigs.  It  appeared  that  money 
would  persuade  them  to  do  otherwise,  even  minute 
amounts  of  money. 

"Well,  Eben?"  Aunt  Minnie  challenged  him.  He 
wriggled.  "Wouldn't  you  love  to  feel  that  you'd  helped 
some  little  heathen  boy?  "  He  understood  now,  and  bitter- 
ness flooded  in  on  him. 

"They  could  raise  their  own  pigs,  I  guess,"  he  advanced. 

This,  it  seemed,  was  not  to  the  point.  His  selfishness  was 
mentioned.  Here  was  a  shining  opportunity  to  cure  it.  He 
would  feel  happier  than  he  had  ever  felt  in  his  life,  he  was 
assured,  if  he  presented  his  five  dollars  to  boys  who  hadn't 
learned  to  raise  pigs  of  their  own.  Slightly  dazed  at  length, 
he  heard  that  he  had  been  beautifully  generous.  Aunt 
Minnie  was  proud  of  him.  His  father  would  be  even 
prouder  when  he  knew,  and  Eben  himself  would  be  happy. 
He  escaped,  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  this  beatitude.  It 
delayed  mysteriously.  He  went  to  bed  without  even  a 
consoling  taste  of  it.  Probably  he  was  so  much  more 
selfish  than  Aunt  Minnie  suspected  that  he  couldn't  collect 
the  reward  of  virtue.  He  guessed  that  it  would  be  discreet 
to  preserve  the  secret;  confession  would  mean  more 
huggings  and  kisses  and  kind  words,  and  these  wouldn't 
restore  Belshazzar's  price. 

He  heard  bewildering  talk  of  his  deed.  It  now  developed 
that  the  idea  had  been  entirely  his;  that  Aunt  Minnie  had 
been  astonished  and  touched  by  his  spontaneous  offering. 
He  was  praised  by  several  ladies  for  whom  he  entertained 
no  regard.  He  found  these  experiences  no  offset  to  the 
sacrifice  of  his  capital  and  profit. 

Even  Mr.  Cutler,  delivering  turnips,  was  told  of  the 
event.  Aunt  Minnie  seemed  to  think  that  Eben's  example 
might  have  a  good  effect  on  the  other  party  to  the  deal. 
Eben,  listening  to  an  inaccurate  version  of  the  affair,  en- 
countered Mr.  Cutler's  malevolent  eye  and  wriggled 
under  it. 

"Huh!"  said  Mr.  Cutler.  "Thought  better  of  him'n 
that." 

He  stumped  away.  Eben  understood  that  he  had  for- 
feited Mr.  Cutler's  respect  in  exchange  for  the  gain  of 
Aunt  Minnie's.  He  knew  that  he  ought  to  feel  glad  about 
this,  and  he  was  ashamed  to  find  that  he  didn't. 

He  came  in  time  to  consider  the  five  dollars  as  wisely 
spent.  The  affair  taught  him  the  unwisdom  of  advertising 
his  wealth,  the  superior  value  of  a  well-concealed  asset. 
Thereafter,  when  he  acquired  money,  he  was  at  some  pains 
to  avoid  publicity.  He  kept  it  behind  a  loosened  section 
of  mop  boarding  in  his  room  until  he  could  spend  it 
privately.  Even  so,  there  were  occasions  when  Elsie  and 
Laura  were  able  to  blackmail  him;  there  were  times  when 
his  selfishness  was  discouraged  by  Aunt  Minnie's  expedient 
of  seizing  intact  whatever  he  had  bought  and  dividing 
it  between  the  girls. 

"You  would  have  had  some  of  it,  Eben,  if  you'd  been 
generous.  Perhaps  going  without  will  help  you  to  remem- 
ber next  time." 

It  never  accomplished  this  result.  It  encouraged  him, 
instead,  to  refrain  from  investment  which  couldn't  escape 
family  notice.  It  led  to  an  accumulation  of  coins  behind 
the  mop  board,  and  the  study  of  percentage  at  school 
revealed  the  possibility  of  setting  this  sum  to  work.  He 
hesitated  about  taking  a  banker  into  his  confidence,  but 


the  allure  of  four  cents'  growth  in  each  dollar  persuaded 
him  at  last. 

He  watched  his  time  and  dealt  with  the  cashier  in  pri- 
vate. He  was  assured  that  the  bank  would  be  discreet 
about  it.  While  his  pass  book  was  being  inscribed  he 
found  Mr.  Cutler  beside  him.  The  farmer  glowered  at  him. 

"Who  you  goin'  to  give  it  to  now?" 

Eben  ducked  his  head  emphatically. 

"Nobody,"  he  declared.  "I'm  keepin'  it— f'r  Number 
One." 

"Selfish,  huh?  Backslid,  did  you?" 

"You  bet!"  said  Eben,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  recon- 
quered Mr.  Cutler's  unwilling  esteem. 

As  to  Aunt  Minnie — well,  she'd  done  her  best.  It  wasn't 
her  fault  if  Eben  deliberately  chose  to  ignore  his  duty  and 
wickedly  persisted  in  looking  out  for  Number  One. 

As  he  grew  habit  grew  with  him,  and  a  stubborn,  silent 
independence  as  well.  His  character  solidified.  He  came 
to  regard  himself  as  definitely  and  permanently  ungen- 
erous. He  continued  to  realize  the  shame  and  evil  of  this 
state,  without  desire  to  exchange  it.  Aunt  Minnie,  clinging 
fast  to  her  saddened  sweetness,  reasoned  vainly  with  him 
over  each  new  evidence  of  his  heart-hardness.  She  was  less 
insidious,  now  that  he  had  passed  the  age  and  weight 
appropriate  to  laps  and  squeezings. 

"I  don't  care,"  he  told  her  in  the  course  of  a  prolonged 
discussion  in  his  fifteenth  year.  "  It's  not  my  business  to 
give  Ernie  Munn  his  Christmas  money.  If  he  wants  it  he 
c'n  work  for  it,  same  as  I  do." 

"But  I'm  not  asking  you  to  give  Ernie  anything,  Eben. 
I  know  you  better  than  to  hope  for  that."  She  exhaled 
a  tremulous  sigh.  "All  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  give  your 
consent  to  his  having  the  right  to  take  subscriptions  to 
these  magazines.  I  did  think  you  wouldn't  be  so  mean 
as  to  refuse  that!" 

Eben  wagged  his  head. 

"  No,  sir !  I  had  a  hard  time  getting  this  terr'tory.  I  had 
to  work  like  time  to  do  it.  And  if  I  give  Ernie  a  right  to 
get  subscriptions  he'll  just  take  the  money  outa  my  pocket. 
Let  him  think  up  somethin'  else.  He  c'n  look  out  for  Num- 
ber One,  same  as  I  do." 

From  this  position  he  could  not  be  moved.  Even  a  talk 
with  his  father  exerted  no  melting  effect  on  his  resolutions. 
He  was  beginning  to  consider  Arthur  Timlow  with  a 
dubious  eye,  unblinded  by  filial  respect.  It  occurred  to 
him  frequently  that  if  Arthur  Timlow  had  looked  out  for 
Number  One  a  little  better  affairs  in  the  Timlow  house- 
hold would  be  less  complicated.  It  was  no  doubt  a  noble 
scheme  to  convert  the  world  to  the  beautiful  doctrine 
of  socialism,  but  it  brought  in  remarkably  little  in  the  way 
of  hard  cash.  Eben  had  listened  to  much  elucidation  of 
the  philosophy,  blurred  and  blended  with  Aunt  Minnie's 
ideas  of  self-sacrifice.  He  did  not  question  the  correctness 
of  either  theory.  He  knew  only  that  he  preferred  to  walk 
in  darkness  and  take  the  dismal  consequences  when  they 
arrived. 

"You're  actually  a  monopolist  in  a  small  way,"  said 
Mr.  Timlow  solemnly.  "  Of  course,  you're  not  old  enough 
to  understand  what  that  means,  but  a  son  of  mine  " 

"I  had  to  work  like  time  to  get  my  terr'tory,"  said 
Eben  doggedly.  "I  gotta  purtect  myself  'r  it  won't  pay 
me  to  keep  on  s'liciting.  S'pose  I  called  on  a  prospect  ten 
times,  an'  then  Ernie  Munn  came  along  and  got  the 
subscription.  Not  much!" 

The  episode  left  him  triumphant,  but  in  evil  repute,  his 
selfishness  a  family  institution  which  was  to  be  combated 
by  his  kindred  on  all  possible  occasions.  Elsie  and  Laura 
were  indefatigable  in  this  good  work.  They  dubbed  him 
Belshazzar,  and  drew,  in  public,  comparisons  highly  com- 
plimentary to  actual  pigs.  Privately  they  manipulated 
matters  dexterously  to  educate  their  brother  in  the  art  of 
self-denial.  He  was  obliged  to  defend  his  claim  on  dessert 
with  a  ready  eye  and  tongue,  and— at  times— a  vigorous 
hand. 

There  was  a  reaction  in  his  favor  when  the  existence 
of  his  savings  account  reached  the  family  intelligence. 
Even  Elsie  was  perceptibly  impressed  by  her  relationship 
to  the  possessor  of  four  hundred  eighty-seven  dollars, 
and  basely  forsaking  her  ally  made  cunning  overtures  for 
peace  with  the  plutocrat  of  the  Timlow  breakfast  table. 
Aunt  Minnie,  divided  between  grief  at  the  duplicity  which 
had  kept  the  secret  and  the  respect  due  to  wielders  of  the 
money  power,  brought  forward  an  astonishing  number 
of  worthy  causes,  each  in  desperate  need  of  financial  en- 
couragement. Mr.  Timlow  delivered  a  ten-minute  oration 
on  the  iniquity  of  the  capitalistic  system  and  pointed  out 
that  it  was  founded  on  the  pernicious  institution  of  pri- 
vate hoarding.  Eben  listened  stolidly,  with  dim,  formless 
forebodings. 

He  scented  an  attack  from  all  sides  on  those  sinful, 
hoarded  dollars,  and  he  knew  the  power  of  family  pres- 
sures. He  would  never  have  been  able  to  accumulate  his 
funds  in  public.  Revealed,  they  became  at  once  the  target 
of  an  onslaught  which  would  presently  move  him,  in  spite 
of  his  casehardened  heart  and  contemptible  conscience. 
He  was  aware,  for  instance,  that  the  rent  was  overdue. 
Aunt  Minnie  had  spoken  with  some  heat  on  the  topic  only 
last  night,  and  had  been  unappeased  by  Arthur  Timlow's 


exposition  of  the  shrieking  injustice  of  private  ownership  of 
land.  He  had  heard,  too,  that  until  he  was  twenty-one 
his  property  was  not  legally  his  own.  They  could  even  take 
it  from  him  forcibly  if  they  wanted  to. 

He  considered  this  at  some  length,  wasting  no  brain 
stuff  on  disapproval  of  a  system  so  absurd,  confronting 
the  affair  as  a  condition,  not  a  theory.  A  memory  of  Bel- 
shazzar came  to  him.  In  that  transaction,  in  spite  of  its 
melancholy  climax,  he  had  protected  dangerously  liquid 
assets  by  a  prompt  and  judicious  investment.  It  could  be 
done  again.  The  way  to  safeguard  those  savings  was  to 
spend  them  quickly  on  something  which  couldn't  be  spent 
itself,  or  too  easily  sold  or  hypothecated. 

This  was  simple  in  theory,  but  perplexing  in  fact. 
Spending  two  dollars  on  a  pig  was  a  very  different  matter 
from  investing  nearly  five  hundred— and  Moravia  was  a 
limited  field  for  finance.  He  might  buy  a  lot,  perhaps,  or 
even  a  house,  which  could  be  rented.  He  did  not  warm  to 
the  notion.  Real  property  was  too  sluggish  in  its  rate  of 
increase.  He  had  begun  to  feel  a  certain  discontent  with 
the  annual  four  per  cent  of  the  savings  bank. 

He  decided  to  withdraw  his  money,  anyway.  It  would 
be  safer  in  some  less  conspicuous  hiding  place  till  he  could 
put  it  back  at  work.  He  chose  the  original  hollow  behind 
the  mop  board,  which  he  nailed  firmly  in  place  after  the 
bills  were  hidden.  And  he  bore  the  family  advances, 
stoically  while  he  considered  the  method  of  reinvestment. 
In  this  problem  he  finally  took  counsel  of  Mr.  Cutler,  a/, 
little  grayer,  considerably  grimmer,  but  given  now  to,, 
moments  of  a  tempered  surliness  which,  for  Mr.  Cutler, 
amounted  to  affability. 

"You  done  exactly  right,"  declared  this  oracle.  "Rela-,; 
tions  is  pizen  f'r  a  man  that  saves  his  money.  They'd  ha' 
dreened  every  cent  out'n  you  in  no  time.  You  go  down  'n'  . 
see  Henry  Pope,  Eb.  He's  lookin'  f'r  a  pardner  with" 
four-five  hundred.  An'  you  'n'  him'd  team  up  fine.  He 
knows  how  to  run  a  shop,  but  he  hain't  got  no  head 
f'r  figgers." 

Eben  knew  Henry  Pope  by  sight  and  reputation,  a  per-  , 
son  endowed  with  uncanny  insight  into  the  ailments  of 
bicycles  and  tires,  but  unreliable  in  the  detail  of  delivery.. 
The  rickety  frame  building  on  the  alley  between  the  post 
office  and  the  bank  was  sometimes  locked  for  days  to- 
gether, while  its  patrons  walked  for  want  of  unshod: 
wheels  and  its  proprietor  submerged  himself  in  mysterious,, 
whirring  music,  accompanied  by  the  smells  of  heated  oils,, 
and  metals.  The  idea  of  a  partnership  in  this  enterprise 
was  at  once  inviting.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Cutler  to  the! 
shop  forthwith,  and  under  that  gentleman's  approving 
auspices  drove  his  bargain  skillfully.   An  agreement  was 
drawn  up  with  the  connivance  of  Judge  McFee,  whoj 
warned  Eben  that  it  would  not  stand  attack  in  court. 
Eben  foresaw  a  way  around  this.  The  principle  established 
in  the  case  of  Belshazzar  still  held  good. 

The  new  capital  paid  up  a  number  of  small,  ancient 
debts,  and  covered  certain  needed  replenishments  and 
repairs;  and  Eben,  forgoing  his  final  year  at  the  high 
school  in  the  face  of  much  family  protest,  entered  on  his 
commercial  career  in  charge  of  the  books. 

"You'll  lose  us  our  trade,  Eb,  the  way  you  behave." 
Henry  Pope  shook  his  head  at  the  indignant,  departing 
back  of  Charley  Taylor,  whose  repair  job  had  been  gently 
declined  until  a  payment  on  account  was  in  hand.  "  Char- 
ley's been  a  right  good  customer." 

"And  never  paid  you  a  cent  so  far!  We're  going  to  get 
along  without  his  trade,  I  guess."  Eben  climbed  back  to 
the  homemade  desk  stool.  "Your  time's  worth  something. 
You  can  turn  out  a  dozen  of  those  bell  outfits  instead  of 
fixing  his  wheel.  We  got  to  look  out  for  ourselves,  Henry." 

Henry  wagged  his  head  again  and  went  back  to  the  shop. 
It  puzzled  him  to  account  for  the  fact  that  his  share  of  the 
profits  nowadays  was  more  than  the  shop  had  paid  him 
when  he  owned  it  all.  An  amused  tolerance  of  Eben's 
downrightness  had  begun  to  yield  to  a  reluctant  respect. " 
He  discussed  his  partner  with  others. 

"Sharp  as  a  chisel,  that  youngster.  Went  out  an' 
c'lected  thutty  dollars  in  old  bills  yest'day— just  like 
findin'  it !  Beats  time,  he  does !  Hard's  a  nail  too.  Got 
ten  p'cent  better  figgers  'n  I  ever  got  f'r  supplies  when  the 
drummer  come  in  last  week.  Cur'ous  little  beggar,  some 
ways.  First  thing  he  done  when  we  hooked  up,  he  taken  a 
brush  an'  painted  him  a  sign  over  the  desk.  No  sense  to 
it,  either.  Ratted  if  I  see  why  a  feller'd  want  to  set  an' 
look  at  it  all  day— jest  a  big  black  Number  One!" 

// 

NOT  much!  If  Eddie  Frew  wants  an  interest  in  the 
business  he  can  save  his  money  and  buy  it,  the  same 
as  I  did." 

Eben  Timlow,  at  twenty-two,  was  inclined  to  bluntness 
in  the  matter  of  his  father's  suggestions  that  the  wage 
system  was  rooted  in  injustice.  The  proposal  to  take 
Eddie  Frew,  who  had  grown  up  into  overalls  and  grease  in 
the  new  shop,  into  partnership  had  originated  with  Aunt 
Minnie,  who  advanced  that  it  would  be  a  noble  deed, 
especially  since  Eddie's  wages  barely  provided  him  with 
the  price  of  cigarettes  and  drinks  and  games  of  pool  and 
aggressive  after-hours  raiment.    Eddie's  mother  would 
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profit  Indirectly  by  a  rise  in  Eddie's  fortunes,  Aunt  Minnie 
pointed  out,  and  Eben  himself  would  enjoy  the  rewarding 
consciousness  of  benevolence. 

The  idea  appealed  to  Arthur  Timlow  on  economic 
grounds,  and  he  indorsed  it  with  forcible  quotations  from 
his  reading  and  his  public  addresses  delivered  under  gaso- 
line torches  from  the  tail  of  a  cart.  Eben,  according  to 
these  doctrines,  had  already  become  an  apostate,  a  capi- 
talist, an  oppressor  of  the  laboring  class.  Here  was  an  op- 
portunity to  align  himself  with  the  irresistible  forces  which 
would  presently  sweep  away  the  clamorous  injustice  of  in- 
dustrial conditions  and  precipitate  a  social  millennium. 

"Let  him  save  his  wages  and  buy  in,"  repeated  Eben. 
"  I'm  not  stopping  him." 

"But  it  would  be  such  a  lovely,  generous  thing  to  do, 
Eben,  dear.  Think  how  happy  you'd  make  Eddie  and  dear 
Mrs.  Frew.  You've  been  so  successful  that  I'm  sure  you 
won't  keep  on  being  selfish." 

Eben  scowled.  He  ought  to  despise  himself,  he  knew,  and 
in  a  rather  forced  way  he  did.  He  was  selfish,  and  selfish- 
ness was  a  contemptible  thing  in  anybody.  If  he  were  the 
right  sort  of  human  being  he'd  want  to  be  generous;  he 
wouldn't  have  to  combat  a  stubborn  instinct  to  look  out 
for  Number  One.  He'd  enjoy  giving  things  away  instead 
of  keeping  them.  As  it  was,  he  couldn't  and  wouldn't.  Why 
should  he  be  different  from  other  people,  he  wondered. 
Why  wasn't  he  naturally  open-handed,  like  his  father  and 
Aunt  Minnie?  He  regretted  sincerely  that  he  was  what  he 
was.  But  he  didn't  give  Eddie  Frew  his  interest  in  the 
business,  and  two  weeks  later,  when  he  caught  Eddie  over- 
charging a  customer  in  order  to  pocket  the  difference,  he 
incontinently  discharged  him.  Also,  in  unmoved  silence, 
he  faced  the  family  disapproval  of  this  high-handed,  un- 
generous behavior.  Aunt  Minnie  found  the  affair  a  cause 
for  tears. 

"  I've  tried  so  hard,"  she  said.  "All  these  years  I've  done 
everything  I  could  to  make  you  unselfish,  Eben,  and  it 
hasn't  done  a  bit  of  good.  It  must  be  my  fault.  I've  failed. 
I  haven't  done  my  duty." 

"Not  your  fault  at  all."  Eben  rejected  the  notion  em- 
phatically. "  Guess  I  was  just  born  that  way.  Can't  help 
it.  Don't  want  to.  That's  all  there  is  to  it.  Sorry." 

"Just  look  at  the  way  you  treat  the  girls  too!"  Aunt 
Minnie  dissolved  again.  "Your  own  sisters!  And  you 
wouldn't  even  lend  Laura  the  money  to  buy  the  furs  she 
wanted  so  dreadfully!" 

"Furs  are  all  right  for  folks  't  can  afford  'em,"  said 
Eben.   "Laura  can't.  And  I  wouldn't  lend  Joe  Turnbull 


the  money  to  start  housekeeping  with  Elsie  either.  If  he 
can't  support  her  now  he  can  wait  till  he  can.  No  reason 
why  I  should  foot  the  bills  for  him." 

"Oh,  Eben !  I  don't  see  what  makes  you  so  hard !  You 
don't  care  a  straw  about  anybody  on  earth  except  your- 
self !  And  you'll  find  out  some  day  that  you're  unhappy — 
that  you  haven't  any  friends." 

"Guess  I'll  manage  to  stand  it,"  said  Eben.  "You  see, 
Aunt  Minnie,  you're  judging  me  by  yourself.  You'd  be 
unhappy  if  you  weren't  always  doing  other  folks'  jobs  for 
'em,  and  so  you  think  I'll  be  because  I  don't.  You  forget 
that  I'm  different.  I'd  be  miserable  if  I  kept  wasting  my 
money  on  other  folks.  I  like  being  selfish.  I'd  rather  take 
care  of  Number  One." 

"But  some  day  you'll  fall  in  love  and  marry,"  she  per- 
sisted, reviving  an  old  and  bitterly  contested  issue,  "and 
you'll  make  some  girl  the  unhappiest  woman  alive,  and 
she'll  think  it's  because  I  didn't  train  you  when  you  were 
young." 

"Don't  you  worry  about  me  marrying,"  said  Eben. 

He  held  strong  views  on  the  subject,  based  on  shrewd 
observation.  Fellows  who  married  put  their  heads  into  a 
noose,  and  deserved  what  they  got,  he  believed.  How  could 
a  fellow  take  decent  care  of  Number  One  when  there  was 
a  woman  about,  with  a  prior  lien  on  everything  Number 
One  earned?  And  children  too — children  who'd  have  a 
second  mortgage  on  a  .man.  Not  for  Eben  Timlow ! 

When  he  was  twenty-six  he  owned  all  the  stock  in  the 
corporation  which  had  replaced  the  old  partnership  as  soon 
as  he  became  aware  of  the  risk  he  ran  in  underwriting 
Henry  Pope's  private  obligations.  He  had  acquired  Pope's 
stock  bit  by  bit,  paying  an  honest  figure  for  each  share  as 
Henry  sold  it  to  keep  up  with  his  wife's  expanding  ideas 
of  her  position.  The  business,  developing  swiftly  into  a 
small  manufacturing  concern,  paid  thriftily.  Eben  never 
permitted  his  profits  to  accumulate.  Money  in  the  bank 
was  too  easily  attacked  by  relatives  and  acquaintances. 
He  was  extraordinarily  adept  in  the  art  of  saying  no,  to  be 
sure,  but  he  observed,  with  mingled  alarm  and  satisfac- 
tion, a  growing  weakness  in  this  respect.  There  were 
occasions  when  he  was  actually  tempted  to  say  yes,  in- 
stead. He  protected  himself  against  this  tendency  by  re- 
investing speedily.  If  he  didn't  have  money  on  hand  he 
simply  couldn't  lend  it  to  Joe  Turnbull  or  give  it  to  Cousin 
Dan  Timlow,  who  was  nearly  always  on  .the  point  of  finan- 
cial disaster  and  who  had  a  dangerously  silver  throat. 

Besides,  the  business  could  use  all  the  capital  he  could 
provide  it;  and  by  putting  his  own  gains  back  into  it, 


instead  of  spending  them  and  taking  in  outsiders,  he  kept 
the  whole  harvest  of  his  labors  for  himself.  This  suited  him 
admirably.  He  would  have  detested  the  idea  of  making 
money  for  a  lot  of  stockholders  who  did  nothing  to  deserve 
more  than  the  legal  rate  of  interest  on  their  investments. 
He  enjoyed  making  it  for  himself.  Number  One  was  always 
grateful,  always  deserving. 

He  moved  the  plant  to  Buxton,  partly  because  he  fore- 
saw better  labor  conditions  there  and  partly  because  he 
was  tired  of  living  under  the  united  censure  of  his  family. 
He  paid  considerably  more  than  his  share  of  the  household 
expenses,  and  yet  he  was  unanimously  regarded  and 
described  as  avaricious,  mean,  stingy,  selfish.  Elsie  and 
Laura  held  his  niggard  instincts  responsible  for  the  in- 
dignity of  their  estate  as  stenographers.  They  had  a  rich 
brother;  it  was  disgraceful  that  they  should  exert  them- 
selves for  their  spending  money,  their  clothes,  their  pleas- 
ures. Aunt  Minnie  was  keenly  sensitive  to  her  anomalous 
position.  As  own  aunt  to  the  most  promising  young  busi- 
ness man  in  Moravia  there  were  multiplying  obligations 
upon  her.  She  was  expected,  she  explained,  to  do  a  great 
deal  more  than  she  could  afford,  merely  because  everybody 
knew  that  she  was  Eben  Timlow's  aunt.  She  read  Eben 
moving  appeals  of  infinite  variety  in  every  respect  but  one. 
She  begged  him  to  let  her  send  Fred  Dexter  to  college;  she 
wept  over  his  mystifying  refusals  to  lend  Lonnie  Creswell 
the  price  of  a  motor  car,  which  he  wanted  terribly,  it  ap- 
peared, and  which  would  enable  him  to  take  his  family  into 
the  country  for  holiday  trips.  She  was  depressed  for  weeks 
over  his  unwillingness  to  take  a  third  interest  in  the  real- 
estate  business  which  Mr.  Augustus  Poley  was  endeavor- 
ing to  establish,  after  successive  failures  in  eight  other  lines 
of  commerce. 

Arthur  Timlow  was  less  insidious,  but  more  persistent. 
The  spread  of  his  doctrines  required  money,  and  there  was 
no  deep-rooted  prejudice  against  using  the  illegitimate 
gains  of  capitalism  for  this  high  purpose,  either  on  Mr. 
Timlow's  own  part  or  on  that  of  his  associates.  Eben  dis- 
covered that  his  father  enjoyed  some  reputation  among 
these  allies  as  a  gentleman  of  importance,  a  man  agreeably 
close  to  the  iniquitous  wealth  of  private  origin  and  owner- 
ship. Ever  since  Eben  had  been  contributing  to  the  house- 
hold expenses  Arthur  Timlow  had  been  able  to  dedicate 
most  of  his  small  income — assured  under  that  capitalistic 
institution  of  trusteed  funds — to  his  personal  enthusiasms. 
He  was  averse  to  confessing,  among  his  red  intimates,  the 
sorry  truth  of  his  inability  to  influence  his  son. 

(Continued  on  Page  95) 
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REFLATION  of  cur- 
rency and  credit, 
deflation  of  price,  de- 
flation of  costs  and  deflation 
of  income  must  proceed  until  a  new  equi- 
librium is  established.  The  orchestra  of 
the  world  was  tuned  at  too  high  a  pitch 
and  every  instrument  must  be  tuned 
down.  We  may  not  expect  these  defla- 
tions to  proceed  uniformly.  History  gives 
no  example  of  an  orderly  deflation.  No 
one  can  forecast  when  the  new  equilib- 
rium'will  be  attained  and  how  it  will 
compare  with  the  prewar  position,  on 
account  of  the  disorganization  of  the 
finances  and  industries  of  the  world. 
Each  individual  is  concerned  in  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  income  and  prices. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  new  level 
of  stabilized  commodity  prices,  towards 
which  we  are  trending,  will  not  be  so  low 
as  that  of  the  prewar  period. 

Price  reduction  can  proceed  for  a  time 
on  liquidation  and  increased  efficiency  of 
production;  but  sooner  or  later  wages 
will  fall,  though  it  seems  clear  that  fol- 
lowing the  present  period  of  readjustment 
labor  will  receive  an  income  absolutely 
and  relatively  larger  than  before  the  war. 
The  descent  of  pi  ices  of  agricultural  products  during  the 
past  few  months  represents  an  enormous  reduction  in  the 
income  of  the  rural  classes.  The  rural  communities  have 
been  heavy  consumers  of  groceries  of  all  kinds.  When  the 
farmer  finds  that  a  bushel  of  wheat  will  scarcely  buy  a 
pound  of  chocolates,  that  a  bushel  of  oats  will  not  bring 
back  two  pounds  of  mess  pork,  country  buying  is  dras- 
tically reduced.  And  the  farmer  can  be  self-sufficient 
to  a  marked  extent  and  over  a  long  time.  The  price 
slashing  now  being  witnessed  in  the  distributing  trades 
must  result  in  heavy  reductions  in  the  salaries  of  their 
forces.  The  incomes  of  most  investors  may  be  expected 
to  fall,  and  the  salaries  of  civil  servants  will  cease  rising. 
In  the  period  of  readjustment  all  incomes  will  exhibit 
uncertainties,  with  grave  danger  of  sudden  reductions, 
though  the  downward  trend  will  be  everywhere  apparent. 
And  with  descending  incomes,  maintained  or  ascending 
taxes  seem  inevitable. 

A  period  of  price  deflation  creates  new  problems  of  do- 
mestic management,  in  household  and  government.  The 
problem  of  the  high  cost  of  living  is  almost  as  difficult  in 
a  period  of  price  deflation  as  in  one  of  price  inflation. 
Consumers  become  very  chary  in  purchases.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  standards  of  living  have  already  been 
reduced.  Our  purchases  of  commodities  of  all  kinds  were 
so  extensive  from  the  spring  of  1919  to  the  fall  of  1920 
that  a  brief  withdrawal  from  the  shops  will  not  make  us 
run  short  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  attitude  of  the 
buyer  a  year  ago  was  one  of  easy  confidence  and  liberal 
expenditure;  his  attitude  to-day  is  one  of  apprehension 
and  caution. 

The  Future  of  Food  Prices 

SOME  of  us  will  have  reduced  incomes  as  motives  for 
retrenchment  in  expenditures.  All  of  us,  the  rich  even 
more  than  the  poor,  have  a  motive  founded  in  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  state.  We  must  consume  less  than  we 
produce  because  we  have  imperative  uses  for  savings, 
savings  in  large  volume  and  through  the  years  for  many 
years.  Capital  is  nothing  but  savings,  the  difference  be- 
tween production  and  consumption,  available  for  reinvest- 
ment. 

We  must  accumulate  savings  on  a  scale  never  before 
practiced  in  this  country,  for  three  purposes:  To  secure 
fresh  capital,  needed  to  expand  our  activities  to  keep 
pace  with  increase  in  population  and  industrial  and  social 
development;  to  pay  our  war  debts,  and  to  use  in  foreign 
countries,  in  the  form  of  credits  or  investments. 

Before  the  war  the  national  savings  were  variously 
estimated  at  from  $5,000,000,000  to  $7,000,000,000  per  an- 
num. That  relative  volume  of  savings  will  not  suffice  now. 
Our  war  debts  and  costs  are  some  $35,000,000,000.  The 
interest  on  our  government  bonds  is  as  much  as  the  national 
expenditures  a  decade  ago.  National  bonds  are  not  capital;, 
only  when  canceled  will  they  represent  capital.  Invest- 
ments abroad  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  speculations;  we 
need  to  invest  abroad  for  the  same  reason  that  we  need 
to  increase  capital  at  home,  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  oppor- 
tunity and  the  field  of  endeavor  of  American  enterprise. 
We  cannot  be  self-supporting  unless  we  work  in  foreign 
fields.  Increased  savings  must  not  represent  a  lowering 
of  the  standard  of  life;  they  must  mean  more  efficient 
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consumption  and  more  effective  and  intensified  produc- 
tion, so  that  the  margin  between  the  two  is  widened. 
Efficiency  in  output  of  commodities  represents  the  produc- 
tivity of  men;  efficiency  in  household  management  repre- 
sents the  productivity  of  women.  Therefore  upon  everyone 
lies  the  injunction  to  live  efficiently  and  save  for  the 
purpose  of  national  acquisition. 

The  doctrine  of  efficiency  in  diet  that  was  inculcated 
during  the  war  had  lapsed  from  consciousness  a  year  ago; 
to-day  it  is  reasserting  itself.  The  American  housewife 
again  sees  herself  constrained  to  plan  her  table  more  on  the 
basis  of  costs,  if  not  because  of  present  necessity  at  least 
for  reasons  of  future  exigencies.  But  war  conservation  was 
one  thing  and  peace  economy  is  a  different  thing.  Few 
war  slogans  apply  in  peacetime,  and  efficiency  means  more 
than  conservation.  Economy  in  the  diet  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  falling  prices;  but  one  must  not  simply  follow 
prices,  disregarding  other  considerations.  And  buying 
must  not  be  drastically  curtailed,  since  stabilization  of 
prices  on  a  lower  level  can  be  accomplished  only  by  ample 
production;  and  a  buyers'  boycott  does  not  stimulate 
production. 

Foodstuffs  are  the  largest  single  item  of  family  expendi- 
ture. In  a  process  of  retrenchment  we  naturally  expect  to 
save  most  in  the  large  items.  But  in  a  period  of  price 
deflation  one  must  regard  the  relative  position  of  prices 
in  the  several  items.  In  May  of  1920  the  wholesale  index 
number  of  foodstuffs  was  about  195,  the  normal  base  line 
being  100;  that  of  clothing  was  350.  In  the  descent  of 
prices  from  these  levels  greater  savings  will  result  from 
deflation  in  price  of  clothing  than  in  price  of  foodstuffs. 
The  wholesale  index  numbers  exhibit  several  marked  ir- 
regularities like  the  above,  and  we  may  expect  the  process 
of  liquidation  to  continue  unevenly  until  normal  relations 
between  commodities  are  again  established.  It  seems  to  be 
the  general  estimate  of  students  of  prices  that  we  may 
expect  wholesale  prices  to  decline  until  they  stand  at  about 
160  compared  to  100  before  the  war.  This  is  about  the 
point  to  which  prices  had  ascended  at  the  time  of  our  en- 
trance into  the  war  in  1917.  From  this  point  on  we  may 
expect  a  gradual  falling  of  prices,  aided  by  improved 
efficiency  in  production  and  reduced  output  of  gold,  but 
retarded  by  the  speculative  features  in  international  trade 
that  spring  from  the  disorganization  of  Europe.  And  the 
slowly  falling  curve  of  prices  of  foodstuffs  may  be  expected 
to  exhibit  irregular  fluctuations. 

Whenever  a  change  in  national  diet  is  being  advocated — 
and  this  holds  even  for  the  best  diet  in  the  world — the 
movement  must  be  controlled  by  two  considerations: 

First,  it  is  not  possible  in  peacetime  and  under  condi- 
tions of  free  markets  to  reduce  the  total  quantity  of  food 
available  without  producing  widespread  dissatisfaction 
and  inequality  in  distribution  between  classes.  A  national 
reduction  in  consumption  of  food  can  be  attained  during 
war,  under  sentimental  motivation,  with  an  intensive  cam- 
paign of  education  in  conservation  and  elimination  of  waste. 
In  normal  times  restriction  in  consumption  is  restriction 
by  price;  the  poorer  classes  buy  less,  and  reduction  in 
consumption  is  confined  to  them.  In  a  period  of  income 
deflation  restriction  by  price  becomes  more  widespread, 
and  grave  dissatisfaction  is  likely  to  occur.  European 
experience  illustrates  how  sharp  is  the  public  reaction  to  a 
sudden  reduction  in  the  food  supply,  even  though  it  be 


slight.  After  habituation  to 
low  rations  has  been  estab- 
lished, the  public  becomes 
almost  indifferent  to  restric- 
tions that  would  provoke  riots  in  a  nor- 
mal population.    The  World  War  has 
been  resolved,  so  to  speak,  into  a  recon- 
struction problem,  the  social  outcome  of 
which  cannot  be  foreseen.  Each  normal- 
ity in  life  represents  a  positive  force  of 
value.  And  the  normality  of  the  diet  must 
not  be  underestimated  as  a  social  factor. 

Second,  alterations  in  the  diet  that  are 
to  be  urged  in  the  interests  of  national 
economy  must  be  so  formulated  as  to 
conserve  the  psychology  of  the  diet,  by 
which  we  mean  the  natural  cuisine,  the 
accustomed  taste  and  appearance  of  food. 
It  is  much  better  to  have  the  diet  altered 
by  having  more  or  less  of  certain  things 
than  to  introduce  new  items  or  dishes. 
Substitutions  may  be  necessary  id 
wartime,  but  they  are  hazardous  in 
peacetime. 

To  recommend  increased  consumption 
of  bread  is  to  follow  a  natural  line;  to 
urge  substitution  with  rice  is  to  enter 
upon  an  unnatural  line,  to  be  adopted 
only  in  a  situation  of  gravity. 
This  is  illustrated  in  Europe.  Italy  occupies  the  happy 
position  of  having  a  population  that  is  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  wheat,  rice  and  corn,  and  she  is  able  to  shift  from  one 
to  the  other  to  a  considerable  extent  without  infringing 
seriously  on  the  normal  diet.  But  in  Northern  Europe  the 
use  of  corn  had  to  be  abandoned  after  the  armistice,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  scarcity  of  food  had  undergone  little 
amelioration.  In  abnormal  times  old  habits  are  doubly 
valued,  and  innovations  trebly  feared. 

A   *  .    •  .4 

The  Place  of  Wheat  in  the  Caucasian  Diet 

WE  HAVE  three  criteria  by  which  to  judge  a  projected 
national  diet.  We  can  judge  it  according  to  the  diets 
of  ten,  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago,  during  which  decades 
the  American  public  certainly  did  not  suffer  from  under- 
nutrition, except  in  subnormal  spots.  We  can  measure  it 
with  the  yardstick  of  physiological  knowledge,  in  which 
our  public  had  a  liberal  education  during  the  war.  We  can 
form  an  estimation  finally  by  comparison  with  the  diets  of' 
the  countries  of  Europe.  They  have  undergone  restrictions 
and  alterations  far  exceeding  any  to  which  we  have  been 
subjected  or  are  likely  to  be  exposed,  since  our  diet  is  far 
above  that  of  any  nation  of  Europe. 

The  Caucasian  diet  is  founded  on  bread  and  milk. 
Everything  preached  in  wartime  on  conservation  of  wheat 
must  be  now  reversed.  It  was  then  imperative  to  conserve 
wheat  because  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  could  not 
waste  tonnage  hauling  wheat  to  Europe  from  distant  parts 
of  the  globe.  Europe  is  not  embarrassed  by  scarcity  of 
ocean  tonnage  now.  There  is  no  reason  why  Americans 
should  not  eat  the  cereal  that  pleases  them,  and  there  are 
reasons  why  our  total  cereal  consumption  should  be  in- 
creased. 

Before  the  war  our  approximate  per  capita  consumption 
of  wheat  flour  was  18  pounds  a  month,  and  of  rye,  oats, 
barley,  corn  and  rice  in  all  forms  5  Y%  pounds.  This  repre- 
sented approximately  35%  of  the  calories  of  the  diet.  The 
consumption  of  cereals  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  20 Yi~ 
pounds;  in  Germany,  253^;  in  France  and  Italy,  31 
pounds.  The  cereal  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  37%  of  the  total  calories;  in  Germany,  40%;  in 
France,  55%;  in  Italy,  60%.  These  figures  are  only  ap- 
proximate. The  careful  figures  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  indicated  that  in  1917-18  our  average 
consumption  was  15.4  pounds  of  wheat  flour  and  8  pounds 
of  other  cereals  a  month,  representing  33%  of  the  calories 
of  the  total  diet. 

Cereals  are  the  cheapest  foods.  Before  the  war  cereals 
furnished  the  American  with  approximately  one-third  of 
his  food  at  approximately  one-tenth  of  the  total  cost. 
Conditions  are  not  far  from  that  to-day.  When  the  cost 
of  the  diet  is  to  be  reduced  the  intake  of  the  lowest-priced 
food  must  be  increased.  The  world  over,  with  Caucasian 
peoples,  hard  times  are  characterized  by  increased  con- 
sumption of  cereals.  Three-fourths  of  the  cereal  consump- 
tion of  this  country  is  in  the  form  of  wheat  bread.  For  the 
average  American  reduction  in  cost  of  the  diet  without 
reduction  in  quality  is  to  be  attained  through  increasing 
the  daily  consumption  of  bread.  Different  classes  in 
different  sections  of  the  country  may  prefer  corn,  rice,  rye 
or  oatmeal;  but  for  the  average  American  increasing  the 
consumption  of  cereal  means  eating  another  slice  of  bread 
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with  each  meal.  At  the  present  prices  of  oats  and  corn, 

oat  meal  and  cornmeal  should  be  much  cheaper  than  wheat 
Hour;  but  the  war  surfeit  of  substitution  cereals  has  not 
been  outworn. 

The  British  diet  was  most  efficiently  developed  during 
the  war.  The  total  food  consumed  was  increased  4%  and 
the  consumption  of  cereals  increased  33%.  Before  the  war 
cereals  represented  about  37%  of  the  calories  of  the  British 
diet;  in  1918  it  was  about  50%.  This  is  the  lesson  for 
Americans  who  desire  to  reduce  the  daily  outlay  for  food- 
stuffs. An  increase  in  consumption  of  bread,  or  of  cereal,  of 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  amounts  to  which  we 
have  been  accustomed,  in  replacement  of  other  foods  to  be 
reduced  in  corresponding  amount,  would  result  in  an 
enormous  saving  to  the  American  household.  Such  a  diet 
would  be  simpler  and  less  luxurious,  but  it  would  be 
efficient  and  healthful. 

The  price  of  flour  clings  close  to  the  price  of  wheat.  Not 
only  does  competition  exist  between  millers;  an  especial 
competition  is  maintained  by  the  fact  that  our  wheat  and 
flour  must  compete  with  Canadian  wheat  and  flour,  and 
they  have  an  advantage  with  the  present  depreciation  of 
the  Canadian  dollar.  The  price  of  baker's  bread  is  now 
showing  a  reduction  reflecting  the  lowered  cost  of  flour. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  price  of  flour  is  not 
the  determining  factor  in  the  price  of  bread,  since  the  flour 
cost  of  a  ten-cent  loaf  is  little  over  three  cents.  The  use  of 
baker's  bread  has  been  expanding  rapidly  in  our  country, 
even  in  rural  districts.  But  if  the  spread  of  price  between 
retail  flour  and  baker's  bread  is  allowed  to  widen,  house- 
wives will  return  to  home  baking. 

The  indispensable  factor  of  our  food  supply  is  milk. 
Statistics  of  production  of  milk  are  very  difficult  to  ob- 
tain, because  it  is  marketed  in  so  many  forms  and  it  is  not 
feasible  to  measure  production  at  the  source.  Before  the 
war  the  per  capita  consumption  of  milk  was  about  2J4 
pints  a  day.  Inhabitants  of  cities  consumed  about  .65  of 
a  pint  of  whole  fluid  milk  per  person  a  day,  while  the  figure 
for  the  whole  country  was  .97  of  a  pint.  People  in  rural 
communities  consumed  over  twice  as  much  whole  milk  per 
capita  as  dwellers  in  cities.  When  judged  by  the  count  of 
milch  cows,  by  records  of  shipments  of  fluid  milk,  by 
reports  of  cold-storage  houses,  condensaries,  creameries 
and  cheese  plants,  and  by  estimates  of  governmental 
agencies,  the  gross  consumption  of  milk  is  slowly  rising. 
Exports  of  dairy  products  are  falling,  prices  of  dairy  feeds 
are  descending.  The  winter  months  witness  a  reflux  of 
labor  to  the  farm.  Readjustments  of  prices  to  producers 
for  the  present  winter  indicate  that  there  will  be  less  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  dairies  than  during  recent  years.  Dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  great  advances  have  been  made  in 
the  study  of  the  economics  of  milk  production  and  dis- 
tribution, with  the  result  that  more  milk  will  be  produced 
at  higher  prices  to  the  producer  and  distributed  at  lower 
costs  to  the  consumer. 

The  Right  Place  to  Eat  Sugar 

DAIRY  products  comprise  about  15%  of  the  calories  of 
our  diet.  This  should  not  be  reduced,  and  the  urban 
consumption  of  whole  milk  should  be  increased.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  milk.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
enhance  the  efficiency  of  milk  production  and  distribution, 
and  also  to  secure  increasing  deliveries  of  fluid  milk  to  the 
arge  cities.  The  present  movement  in  the  direction  of 
using  milk  in  bread  is  a  constructive  step.  Milk  will 
ontribute  lime  salts,  vitamines  and  balanced  proteins. 
\  widespread  use  of  milk  in  bread  will  have  a  stabilizing 
iction  on  the  production  of  milk  and  afford  a  steady 
outlet  for  condensed  milk.  Substitution  of  milk  for  water 
n  the  making  of  baker's  bread  adds  comparatively  little 
o  the  cost  of  bread  per  calorie  or  to  the  cost  per  loaf. 

European  experience  during  the  war  will.be  urged  upon 
Americans  in  support  of  the  use  of  mar- 
?arines.  All  vegetable  oils  have  fallen 
leavily  in  price,  and,  on  account  of  con- 
litions  in  the  Orient,  promise  to  descend 
itill  lower,  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
indersell  animal  fats  by  a  wide  margin. 
Vlargarines  made  according  to  modern 
nethods  are  clean  fats,  with  good  odor, 
aste  and  texture.  The  vegetable  marga- 
rines are  the  best,  especially  if  they  have 
>een  churned  out  of  buttermilk.  As  fuels 
hey  rank  with  butter,  lard  and  vegetable 
>ils,  in  proportion  to  fat  content.  So  far 
lis  butter  is  consumed  by  adults  as  a  fuel 
ood,  margarine  may  replace  it.  Marga- 
ines  rank  with  lard  when  contrasted 
vith  butter.  Butter  possesses  the  especial 
I'alue  of  a  fat-soluble  vitamine.  Marga- 
ines  and  lard  lack  this.  The  average 
idult,  living  on  a  representative  mixed 
liet,  with  leaf  vegetables  freely  present, 
does  not  require  the  fat-soluble  vitamine 
)f  butter;  lard,  vegetable  oils  or  marga- 
ine  will  do  in  substitution.  For  elderly 
•eople  margarines  seem  to  satisfy  as  well 


as  butter.  But  for  the  child  the  substitution  of  anything 
for  butter  holds  an  element  of  danger.  It  is  not  safe  in  this 
country  to  have  the  children  of  the  cities  depend  on  leaf 
vegetables  for  their  indispensable  fat-soluble  vitamine.  If 
a  child  of  the  poorest  classes  has  no  butter,  then  any  fat  in 
the  diet  is  a  gain.  But  no  other  fat  is  a  substitute  for  but- 
ter. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  cities  many  children 
receive  more  fat-soluble  vitamine  from  butter  and  ice  cream 
than  from  whole  milk.  Anything  that  depreciates  the 
manufacture  of  butter  injures  the  production  of  milk/unless 
provision  is  made  for  increased  distribution  of  whole  milk. 

Before  the  war  sugar  represented  about  13%  to  14% 
of  the  calories  of  our  diet  and  was  a  very  cheap  food. 
Sugar  at  eight  cents  a  pound  is  still  a  very  cheap  food. 
Our  prewar  consumption  was  high,  about  85  pounds  per 
person  a  year.  Despite  scarcity  and  high  prices,  the 
statistics  of  the  close  of  the  year  show  that  our  consump- 
tion during  the  past  year  has  been  normal.  There  is  no 
reason  to  urge  a  reduction  in  the  consumption  of  sugar. 
What  the  American  home  should  do  is  not  to  reduce  the 
consumption  of  sugar  but  to  reduce  the  cost  of  that 
consumption.  This  can  be  done  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  buying  more  refined  sugar  and  less  manufactured  sugar, 
such  as  candies,  confections  and  sweet  beverages.  Hard 
stick  candy  of  the  old-fashioned  type  is  almost  pure  sugar. 
The  soft  bonbons  are  often  less  than  half  sugar,  the 
principal  other  component  being  water.  Some  of  the  most 
delicious  soft  confections  that  cost  a  dollar  or  more  a 
pound  contain  at  present  less  than  six  cents'  worth  of 
sugar.  Taking  confections  as  a  class,  sugar  represents  a 
small  proportion  of  the  cost.  The  balance  is  in  flavors, 
colors,  other  ingredients,  labor,  overhead,  tax,  packing 
materials  and  profit.  If  confections  are  consumed  with 
meals  they  are  just  as  good  as  sugar.  Sugar  consumed 
between  meals  would  probably  be  as  bad  as  confections 
between  meals.  Nutritionally  they  are  on  a  par,  pound  for 
pound,  with  the  sugar  contained;  but  they  are  not  on  a 
par,  pound  for  pound,  by  price.  The  American  home  that 
wishes  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  the  diet  must  use  more  sugar 
in  the  kitchen  and  on  the  table,  and  less  of  candies,  confec- 
tions and  sweet  drinks.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
American  child  was  content  with  bread  and  butter,  spread 
with  sugar.  This  has  been  largely  replaced  by  candy.  We 
should  eat  more  sugar  in  the  dining  room  and  less  in  the 
parlor.  It  is  a  question  of  price.  American  mothers  will 
have  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  wish  to  spend 
money  the  one  way  or  save  money  the  other. 

Sugar  should  be  cheaper  this  year  than  now.  A  large 
world  crop  is  forecast,  over  17,000,000  tons,  which  is 
92%  of  the  record  world  crop  of  1913-1914.  Every  coun- 
try in  Europe,  outside  of  Russia,  has  more  beet  sugar  this 
year  than  last.  Our  forecast  crop,  mainland  and  islands, 
is  2,100,000  tons.  In  the  present  conditions  of  banking 
credits  a  growers'  corner  in  Cuba  is  not  to  be  feared.  Only 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  small  European  neutral 
nations  will  enter  the  Cuban  sugar  market,  and  these  only 
to  a  modest  extent.  Ocean  freight  rates  are  lower.  The 
costs  of  refining  are  falling.  And  the  costs  of  distribution — 
the  spread  between  refiners'  price  and  retail  price— tend  to 
return  to  the  normal.  Thus  we  may  hope  for  a  retail  price 
of  sugar  approximately  that  of  before  the  war. 

Ice  cream  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  confection  in  this 
sense.  It  is  properly  classified  as  a  dairy  product.  The 
cream  in  ice  cream  has  all  the  beneficial  qualities  of  the 
fat  in  butter  and  in  fluid  milk.  Like  butter,  cream  and 
ice  cream  are  much  less  perishable  than  whole  milk. 
Though  it  may  be  conceded  that  with  many  individuals 
and  in  many  families  the  use  of  ice  cream  is  carried  to  an 
extreme,  the  stabilizing  influence  of  the  ice-cream  industry 
upon  milk  production  must  not  be  underestimated.  The 
expansion  and  stabilization  of  milk  production  are  of  such 
supreme  importance  that  every  factor  contributory 
thereto  must  be  regarded  with  favor. 


The  prewar  consumption  of  beef  and  pork  and  their 
products  in  this  country  was  approximately  157  pounds  a 
year;  about  23%  of  the  total  calories.  For  a  number  of 
reasons  the  statistical  estimates  were  only  approximate. 
In  1917-18  the  average  consumption  was  145  pounds  of 
beef  and  pork  and  their  products.  This  was  a  year  of 
meat  conservation,  and  yet  these  figures  are  high  in  con- 
trast to  the  prewar  meat  consumption  in  European  coun- 
tries; for  example:  133  pounds  for  the  United  Kingdom; 
116  pounds  for  Germany;  98  pounds  for  France;  and  66 
pounds  for  Italy.  According  to  packing-house  statistics 
the  meat  consumption  during  the  last  fiscal  year  has  been 
somewhat  larger  than  during  the  previous  year;  5,057,- 
000,000  pounds  of  beef  against  4,409,000,000  pounds;  and 
4,718,000,000  pounds  of  pork  against  4,335,000,000 
pounds.  The  figures  for  the  current  year  exhibit  reduc- 
tions. 

The  present  situation  is  decidedly  anomalous.  We  have 
112%  of  a  normal  corn  crop  and  large  crops  of  all  other 
animal  feeds.  The  count  of  cattle  has  fallen  10%,  and  of 
swine  6%.  The  farmer  is  long  on  feed  and  short  on  animals. 
Exportation  of  meat  products  is  falling.  The  farmer  may 
be  expected  to  feed  hogs  and  cattle  to  heavier  weights. 
This  means  better  beef  and  poorer  pork  from  the  stand- 
point of  public  taste,  because  we  prefer  cuts  from  large 
cattle,  and  ham,  bacon  and  fresh  pork  from  small  pigs. 
Feeding  to  larger  weights  will  tend  to  make  mess  pork  and 
lard  cheap  and  bacon  relatively  expensive.  When  the 
farmer  notes  the  cost  of  the  animals  to  date,  he  does  not 
wish  to  undertake  to  finish  these  animals  for  the  market 
at  lower  prices  than  the  present,  even  with  the  profusion 
of  feed.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  certain  that  prices  of  live- 
stock will  continue  to  fall.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  recoup 
in  a  maintained  price  for  animals  the  heavy  fall  in  the  price 
of  the  coarse  grains. 

Why  a  Meat  Diet  Comes  High 

IT  IS  an  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  farmer  that  defla- 
tion in  prices  of  agricultural  commodities  could  not  have 
been  tapered  off;  but  the  break  has  occurred  and  it  is 
irreversible.  Only  a  sharp  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
meats  would  tend  to  hold  up  prices  of  cattle  and  hogs.  A 
sharp  increase  in  the  consumption  of  meats  cannot  occur 
if  the  American  family  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  diet. 
Beef  is  a  more  expensive  food  than  pork,  because  we  eat 
so  little  of  the  fat  of  cattle.  Practically  all  the  fat  of  pork 
is  consumed  and  its  high  energy  value  cheapens  pork  prod- 
ucts greatly,  compared  to  beef  products.  Whenever  a  fall 
occurs  in  the  price  of  animal  products  a  proportional  saving 
in  the  diet  will  be  accomplished  without  change  of  con- 
sumption. But  if  we  wish  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  diet 
substantially  we  must  do  what  the  British  have  done — 
reduce  the  consumption  of  meat  products. 

Meat  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1918-19 
showed  a  reduction  of  20%  compared  with  1909-13.  This 
can  be  done  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  diet,  but 
it  will  impose  upon  the  housewife  an  increased  burden  of 
ingenuity  in  the  preparation  of  food,  since  meat  products 
must  be  stretched  farther  in  the  cuisine.  The  point  of 
view  here  advanced  does  not  suggest  a  reduction  in  the 
consumption  of  meat  as  a  hygienic  measure,  merely  as  an 
economy.  It  is  now  much  in  vogue  to  denounce  liberal 
consumption  of  meat  as  unhealthful.  With  this  proposi- 
tion, as  a  tenet  of  physiology,  the  writer  is  not  in  accord. 
But  that  a  high  meat  consumption  is  expensive  admits  of 
no  contradiction.  It  is  expensive  because  the  current 
American  practice  of  basing  animal  production  so  largely 
upon  grain  feeding  is  wasteful,  as  a  strictly  agricultural 
procedure.  When  our  agricultural  authorities  succeed  in 
the  efforts  upon  which  they  are  now  engaged,  in  bringing 
about  the  production  of  more  feed  calories  per  acre  than 
can  be  secured  with  the  current  yields  of  corn,  meat  pro- 
duction will  become  cheaper.  In  propor- 
tion as  meat  production  becomes  cheaper, 
economic  objections  urged  against  high 
meat  consumption  disappear. 

The  fall  in  the  prices  of  meat  animals 
that  occurred  during  the  last  months  of 
1920  was  an  expression  of  many  factors. 
Feeds  were  cheap.  Feeders  could  not  se- 
cure credits.  With  prospective  fall  in  val- 
ues, stock  was  rushed  to  market  with  little 
or  0.0  preparation  what  the  market  re- 
ports call  short-fed  or  warmed-up  animals, 
together  with  range  stock,  cows  and  Din- 
ners. This  meant  a  demoralization  of 
prices.  It  also  meant  Hooding  I  he  market 
with  meats  of  poor  quality.  From  now  on 
better  animals  are  to  be  expected,  and  in 
consequence  further  fall  in  prices  may  be 
delayed  or  the  curve  even  reversed.  The 
circumstances  are  laying  the  foundation 
for  an  animal  shortage.  The  figure  for  the 
acreage  of  winter  wheat  suggests  that  the 
Soul  hwestcrn  farmer  has  little  confidence 
in  meat  production. 

(Continued  on  Pag*  113) 
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IN  THE  far-off,  placid  days,  when 
woman's  place  was  still  the  home,  the 
love  story  was  a  much  less  complicated 
affair.  Then  Grace  or  Mabel  or  Genevieve, 
returning  from  the  school  that  had 
finished  her,  curled  up  on  a  sofa  in 
the  parlor  in  the  genial  company 
of  a  box  of  chocolates  and  a  copy 
of  When  Knighthood  Was  in 
Flower.  There  she  waited,  dis- 
turbed only  by  the  occasional  rattle 
of  dishes  manipulated  by  mother  in 
the  kitchen. 

Between  this  dear  girl  and  the 
grave  intervened  but  a  single  pos- 
sibility— the  arrival  of  the  young 
knight  on  his  milk-white  charger. 
At  the  first  faint  sound  of  Cupid 
paging  her  she  leaped  to  her  feet, 
rearranged  her  hair  and  ran  out  on 
the  porch  with  open  arms.  Unless 
the  competition  happened  to  be 
unusually  keen  the  knight  had  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  persuading  her  to 
desert  the  parlor.  She  had  never 
liked  the  wall  paper,  anyhow.  The 
first  thing  father  knew  he  was  pay- 
ing for  a  trousseau  and  sweeping 
rice  off  the  front  walk. 

But  times  have  altered.  [The 
parlor  is  deserted.  Grace  and  Gen- 
evieve and  Mabel  are  abroad  in  the 
marts  of  trade,  and  doing  very  well, 
thank  you.  The  young  man  who 
would  catch  the  eye  of  one  of  them 
must  swap  his  charger  for  a  tour- 
ing car — and  he  must  be  able  in 
argument.  Can  he  persuade  his 
lady  that  matrimony  offers  the 
same  thrills  and  excitement  as  a 
good  job  downtown?  Canhe  prove 
his  ability  to  support  her  in  the 
style  to  which  she  has  been  ac- 
customed by  her  own  weekly  pay 
envelope? 

In  the  long  list  of  stumbling- 
blocks  that  may  detain  the  eager 
lover  that  pay  envelope  has  taken 
its  place,  the  greatest  of  them  all. 
The  handsome  commoner  who  fell 
for  the  Crown  Princess  of  Ruri- 
tania  had  considerable  chasm  to 
span.  The  poor  but  honest  ribbon 
clerk  who  adored  the  millionaire's 
only  daughter  was  in  for  a  bit  of 
bridge  building.  But  in  all  history 
there  has  been  no  such  gulf  as 
this — the  frowning,  impassable  gulf  between 
the  young  man  who  gets  forty  dollars  a 
week  and  the  girl  of  his  choice  in  the  same 
office  who  is  getting  sixty. 

On  the  worried  side  of  such  a  gulf  John  Henry  Jackson 
sat  at  his  desk  in  the  office  of  the  Phcenix  Advertising 
Agency.  A  tall  young  man  of  twenty-five  or  so  with 
keen  blue  eyes — not  bad-looking,  if  you  came  right  down 
to  it.  In  fact,  had  the  Phcenix  people  paid  young  men  ac- 
cording to  their  looks — but  they  didn't.  They  had  it  on 
a  more  sordid  basis,  and  forty  a  week  was  regarded  as  good 
money  for  a  copy  writer  new  to  the  game. 

John  Henry  glanced  across  to  the  desk  that  stood  just 
outside  the  door  marked  "George  H.  Camby,  President." 
There  she  sat,  on  the  pleasanter  side  of  the  chasm,  Miss 
Myra  Dalton,  old  Camby 's  secretary.  Affectionately  John 
Henry  regarded  the  back  of  that  head,  which  was,  he  knew, 
fairly  buzzing  with  efficiency.  Somewhere  around  on  the 
other  side  shone  her  face,  very  lovely,  but  at  the  moment 
stern  and  preoccupied. 

For  these  were  business  hours,  and  how  she  reveled  in 
them !  Not  because  she  was  decorative  did  old  Camby  pay 
her  that  sixty  a  week.  The  best  secretary  in  town,  said 
Camby,  who  was  no  idle  boaster.  She  was,  too.  She  had 
that  passion  for  detail,  for  accuracy,  which  is  the  vice  of 
so  many  otherwise  charming  women.  And  dog-gone  it, 
reflected  John  Henry,  how  she  loved  her  job ! 

Only  the  night  before  he  had  taken  her  to  dinner — a 
strained  moment  when  he  paid  the  check — and  then  to 
the  theater,  seats  down  in  front,  an  extravagance  she  could 
have  managed  so  much  more  easily.  •  The  play  was  a  sort 
of  holdover  from  an  earlier  day,  when  the  mating  of  man 
and  maid  was  a  matter  of  moonlight  and  soft  glances, 
strong  arms  that  clasped  and  fair  cheeks  mantling  with 
blushes.  It  had  thrown  John  Henry  a  little  off  his  balance. 


ILLUSTRATED  BIT  JAMES  M.  PRESTON 


M  Frivolous'Looking  Woman  Appeared  With  Two 
Children,  Whom  She  Desired  to  Leave  While  She 
Attended  a  Bridge 

They  decided  to  dispense  with  the  crowded  trolleys  and 
walked  home.  Up  above  shone  a  cold  October  moon  in 
a  setting  of  bright,  glittering  stars.  What  the  play  had 
begun  the  heavens  now  completed.  John  Henry  went 
quite  mad.  He  resolved  to  turn  back  the  clock,  ignore  the 
chasm,  put  his  fate  to  one  supreme  test. 

"It's  a  wonderful  night,  isn't  it?"  he  began.  "Just 
look  at  that  moon!" 

"Cold,  though,"  said  Myra.  "Do  you  think  Mr. 
Camby  will  land  that  new  chewing-gum  account?" 

"I — I  don't  know.  How  should  I?"  John  Henry's 
ardor  cooled.  "  Can't  you  forget  Camby — on  a  night  like 
this?  " 

"I  can't  forget  my  work.   I  love  it." 
"Silly  old  work!"  sneered  John  Henry  jealously. 
"If  you  feel  that  way,"  she  rebuked,  "you'll  never 
get  on." 

"Perhaps  not.  But  aren't  there  other  things  in  life 
besides  getting  on?   In  that  play  to-night  " 

"Oh,  yes— the  play !  Very  nice.  Very  pretty— but  fifty 
years  behind  the  times." 

John  Henry  made  no  answer.  Twenty  minutes  later  at 
her  door  he  said  good  night,  himself  as  chill  and  distant  as 
the  moon. 


Now  in  the  cold  gray  light  of  the 
morning  after  he  was  glad  she  had  foiled 
his  purpose.  After  all,  some  gulfs  were  not 
so  easily  bridged.    A  man  might  ask  a 
girl  to  desert  all  her  loved  ones,  to 
go  with  him  to  a  far  land,  to  make 
his  people  her  people,  his  life  her 
life.   But  could  he  ask  her  to  ex- 
change two  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  a  month  for  a  half  interest 
in  one  hundred  and  sixty — with 
apartment  rents  where  they  were? 
Well,  hardly! 

There  was,  John  Henry  reflected, 
only  one  way  by  which  he  could 
span  the  chasm.  He  must  climb 
and  climb  until  he  had  passed  her 
on  the  pay  roll.  Even  then,  he 
felt,  it  would  be  no  easy  matter 
to  alienate  her  affections  from  her 
job,  but  without  that  advantage 
on  his  side  the  attempt  was  impos- 
sible.. Not  that  he  thought  her 
mercenary,  but  she  was  a  business 
woman — she  faced  facts. 

John  Henry  looked  about  the 
office  of  the  Phcenix  agency,  which 
must  be  the  scene  of  his  triumph. 
His  heart  sank.  How  was  he  to 
rise  above  these  other  men,  all 
faithful,  clever,  industrious?  Why, 
it  would  take  years !  And  he  was 
young,  impatient. 

He  thought  of  the  business 
stories  he  had  read  in  magazines. 
There  it  was  always  so  simple  for 
the  young  hero  in  need  of  imme- 
diate cash  to  deliver.  He  merely 
snooped  around  the  business  until 
he  found  a  flaw  in  it,  then  he 
went  boldly  to  the  boss  and  began, 

"  Nowlookit  here,  Mr .  Blank  " 

The  boss  would  hear  him  out  with  increas- 
ing admiration,  and  in  the  end  make  him 
treasurer  of  the  concern. 

John  Henry  smiled.  He  pictured  himself 
setting  Camby  right  on  the  business.  Io 
many  ways  Camby  was  a  regular  business 
man.  He  took  three  hours  for  lunch,  eating 
more  than  was  good  for  him,  then  smoking 
big  black  cigars  and  outlining  impossible  schemes 
on  the  tablecloth  with  a  fork.  When  at  the  office 
he  was  always  in  an  important  conference.  Miss 
Dalton  would  open  his  door  and  hear  him  saying: 
"You  know  that  third  hole  out  at  Idlewild?  Well, 
I  got  a  long  clean  drive  off  the  tee  — — " 

Whereupon  she  would  close  the  door  softly  and 
solemnly  announce: "  Mr.  Camby  is  in  an  important 
conference.  He  mustn't  be  disturbed." 

Yes,  Camby  was  the  regular  type.   But  in  one 
way  he  appeared  to  differ  from  the  business  men 
of  the  stories.  He  knew  more  about  his  business  than  even 
the  lowest  man  on  his  pay  roll.    It  was  inconsiderate  of 
him,  but  it  was  true. 

Sighing,  J ohn  Henry  began  to  scribble  on  the  pad  of  paper 
before  him.  He  gave  little  thought  to  what  he  was  doing: 

All  Aboard  for  Happiness! 
Choo-Choo  Gum, 
Five  Cents  a  Ride 

He  read  it  over,  laughed,  and  copied  it  out  under  the 
heading,  "Memorandum  for  Mr.  Camby."  Rising,  he 
walked  over  and  laid  the  yellow  slip  on  Miss  Dalton's 
desk. 

"  Please  give  it  to  the  chief,"  he  directed. 
"  He's  in  an  important  " 

"  conference.   I  know.   But  when  he  holes  out  on 

the  eighteenth  hand  him  this  message  from  his  faithful 

slave." 

Miss  Dalton's  face  rebuked  him.  She  did  not  approve 
of  such  levity — in  business  hours.  But  John  Henry  only 
laughed,  and  went  out  to  lunch.  He  forgot  all  about  his 
childish  memorandum. 

Some  days  later  George  H.  Camby,  returning  from 
lunch,  picked  up  John  Henry  in  the  outer  room  of  the 
agency  and  escorted  him  into  the  sacred  precincts. 

"Sit  down,"  directed  the  eminent  president. 

He  removed  his  overcoat,  releasing  from  undeserved 
obscurity  a  prominent  stomach.  Rubbing  his  hands 
briskly  as  a  sign  that  he  was  back  on  the  job  and  all  was 
consequently  well  with  the  world,  he  took  his  place  behind 
his  desk  and  picked  up  a  yellow  .slip  of  paper. 
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"'All  aboard  for  happiness!  Choo-Choo  Gum,  five 
cents  a  ride,'"  he  read.  "Jackson,  are  you  responsible  for 
this  deathless  masterpiece?" 

"I— I'm  afraid  I  am,"  admitted  John  Henry.  He  re- 
flected that  he  ought  to  be  fired. 

•'Well,"  said  Camby,  leaning  back  and  patting  his 
stomach  with  a  rather  touching  show  of  affection,  "it 
sounded  silly  to  me— downright  silly.  But— you  never 
can  tell.  I  showed  it  to  Foster— he's  advertising  man  for 
the  Cladox  people,  who  are  putting  out  that  new  gum— 
and  it  hit  him  hard." 

John  Henry  laughed.  His  employer  frowned  at  this 
lack  of  reverence  in  the  younger  generation. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  went  on,  "Foster  thought  it  just  simple 
and  elementary  enough  to  appeal  to  the  great  army  of  gum 
chewers.  His  company  has  decided  to  adopt  the  name 
and  the  slogan.  Of  course  that  means  we  get  the  account." 

"But,"  cried  John  Henry,  appalled,  "couldn't  you  rea- 
son with  him— show  him  how  wrong  he  is?" 

"I'm  not  sure  he  is  wrong,"  replied  Camby.  "The  silly 
thing  keeps  running  through  my  head.  'All  aboard  for 
happiness— Choo-Choo  Gum' — may  be  something  in  it 
after  all.  Anyhow,  I'll  not  antagonize  a  man  who's  going 
to  give  me  half  a  million  dollars  to  spend  for  advertising." 

He  stopped.   He  had  said  too  much,  and  knew  it. 

"  Half  a  million ! "  gasped  John  Henry.  He  had  brought 
an  account  of  that  size  into  the  office ! 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  Camby.  "Before  you  ask  for  it 
let  me  give  it  to  you.  This  thing  shows  you  may  have  a 
trace  of  selling  brains  after  all. 
Somehow  I  don't  think  you've 
been  overworking  them  here. 
Would  a  raise  to  fifty  a  week 
speed  you  up,  do  you  think?" 

"Sure  to,  "smiled  John  Henry. 
"And— thank  you  very  much." 

Camby  pressed  a  button  on 
his  desk.  Myra  Dalton's  pretty 
"ace  at  the  door  was  the  answer. 
A.  3  John  Henry  went  out  he 
heard  Camby's  first  words  to 
the  secretary: 

"Miss  Dalton,  please  tell  the 
:ashier  that,  beginning  next 
Saturday,  Mr.  Jackson's  sal- 
iry  " 

John  Henry  returned  to  the 
corner  with  his  plum.  He  was 
pleasantly  thrilled.  Half  the 
julf  bridged!  He  would  show 
Miss  Myra  Dalton !  She  rather 
jave  the  impression  that  she  did 
lot  believe  he  could  catch  up 
with  her — and  now,  by  writing 
i  dozen  words  on  a  paper,  he 
lad  cut  off  ten  dollars.  Only 
:en  remained.  After  all,  the 
:hing  began  to  look  absurdly 
simple.  He  had  a  momentary 
twinge  of  conscience  as  he 
thought  of  millions  of  jaws  mov- 
ing in  unison— all  aboard  the 
Choo-Choo,  chewing  hard.  Be- 
side the  point.  The  point  was 
that  he  was  creeping  up  on  Myra. 

It  was  Saturday.  The  office 
•losed  early,  and  John  Henry 
von  the  privilege  of  walking 
home  with  her.  The  autumn 
iir  colored  her  cheeks  and  put  a 
lew  sparkle  in  her  eyes.  There 
was  no  longer  a  pencil  in  her 
dnning  hair  or  absurd  tortoise- 
shell  spectacles  on  her  charm- 
ng  nose.  She  was  transformed 
rrom  a  human  machine  to  a  frail 
young  girl,  feminine,  teasing, 
desirable. 

"Congratulations,"  she  said. 
'Of  course  I  couldn't  help 
knowing— about  the  raise,  I 
mean." 

"Oh,  that!"  said  John  Henry 
carelessly.  "Yes,  I'm  getting 
an  in  my  chosen  profession. 
Before  very  long  they'll  fool- 
ishly think  me  worth  as  much 
to  them  as  you  are." 

"Perhaps,"  she  answered. 
"But  if  that  is  your  ambi- 
tion"—she  smiled  mischie- 
vously— "you  ought  to  be 
warned  that  you  must  move  a 
hit  faster." 

"  Wha— what  do  you  mean?" 
asked  John  Henry. 

"I  had  a  raise,  too-  several 
weeks  ago.   Since  I  know  your 


salary  it's  only  fair  you  should  know  mine.  Mr.  Camby 
is  paying  me  seventy-five  a  week!" 

John  Henry  stopped  dead  in  his  tracks  amid  the  fallen 
leaves  and  stared  at  her.  This  was  a  knock-out  blow. 

"Well,"  he  said  sadly,  "that  ends  my  hour  of  glory." 
They  walked  on.  "I  ought  to  be  delighted  for  your  sake, 
I  know.  But  confound  it" — there  was  the  gulf  wider 
than  ever,  five  dollars  wider,  even  with  his  raise;  what 
was  the  use? — "it  spoils  everything!"  he  finished. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said  softly.  "But  why  are  you  so 
anxious  to — to  catch  up  with  me?" 

If  she  had  asked  that  a  moment  before  he  would  have 
told  her,  wildly,  fiercely,  convincingly.  But  now — on  the 
wrong  side  of  a  twenty-five-dollar  gulf — not  now.  He  said 
nothing. 

"I  think  I  know,"  Myra  went  on.  "You're  just  like  all 
the  men— it  hurts  your  pride  to  feel  that  a  poor,  weak, 
worthless  woman  is  of  more  value  to  your  concern  than 
you  are.  That's  it,  isn't  it?   Come  on — confess!" 

"Whatever  I  feel,"  replied  John  Henry  warmly,  "I  can 
see  one  thing:  That  office  is  no  place  for  me.  Ten  dollars 
a  week  raise!  Too  slow — altogether  too  slow!  I'm  going 
to  break  away — get  out  on  my  own.  You  hear  me?  " 

"  I  do !  But  what  stroke  of  genius  do  you  contemplate?  " 

"That's  all  right.  I  don't  know  yet.  But  the  idea  will 
come.  And  when  it  does — watch  my  smoke !  Choo-Choo 
Gum.  Baby  talk!  I'm  wasting  my  talents !  I'm  through!" 

"Sounds  thrilling,"  commented  Myra  sweetly.  "By 
the  way,  Mr.  Camby  asked  me  to  stop  at  the  Coopers' 


"You  With  Mr  luck,  Don  I  You?"     "With  Mil  Mn  VMM/"  Shr  Said  Softly 
"Beltrr  Than  a  h  ull  •  I'aga  Jl ./      John  Henry  n  


wilh  some  papers.  Tom  Cooper  is  home,  you  know— sick 
with  the  grip.  Want  to  come  along— or  are  you  too 
busy?" 

"I'll  come,"  said  John  Henry. 

They  turned  down  a  quiet  residential  street  and  arrived 
presently  at  the  house  of  Cooper,  head  copy  writer  for  the 
Phoenix  agency. 

Mabel  Cooper  was  at  the  door,  in  the  act  of  dragging 
inside  two  wild  hyenas  who  were  unaccountably  her  off- 
spring. The  youngest,  a  girl,  was  screaming  shrilly. 

"Why,  hello,  Myra!"  called  Mrs.  Cooper.  "And  Mr. 
Jackson— how  are  you?  I'm  so  glad— Nellie,  in  heaven's 
name,  will  you  stop  that  noise?" 

"He  kicked  me!"  announced  Nellie,  pointing  to  her 
brother. 

"She  bit  me  first,"  countered  Tommy  Cooper,  scraping 
muddy  shoes  along  the  hallway. 

"Go  upstairs,  both  of  you,"  their  mother  ordered,  "and 
start  getting  undressed.   It's  bath  time." 

Two  voices  now  joined  in  yells  of  rage  and  pain. 

"Want  supper  first!"  screamed  Tommy. 

"You  never  have  supper  first,"  said  Mabel  Cooper 
wearily.  "Now  we're  not  going  all  over  that  old  argu- 
ment again  to-night.  Will  you  obey  me,  or  must  I  get  the 
hairbrush?  " 

She  herded  them  to  the  stairs  and  started  them  up.  On 
each  step  they  paused  for  renewed  objections,  fresh  yells. 

"Please  excuse  this  little  picture  of  domestic  bliss," 
Mabel  said.    "  Do  you  want  to  see  Tom?   I'll  call  him." 

Tom  Cooper,  from  above,  re- 
plied that  he  would  be  down  in 
a  minute.  The  children  faded 
from  view,  but  not  from  hear- 
ing. 

Mabel  Cooper  dropped  down 
upon  a  chair.  She  had  been  a 
gay  and  pretty  girl  five  years 
before,  buyer  for  the  smartest 
gift  shop  in  the  city,  accus- 
tomed to  her  yearly  trip  to 
Europe  or  the  Orient  in  search 
of  novelties.  Now  she  looked 
utterly  wearied,  utterly  mar- 
ried— captured,  but  not  quite 
tamed. 

"  Oh,  I  am  tired ! "  she  sighed. 
"  I've  had  that  all  day.  And  it's 
the  cook's  night  out.  We  can't 
even  go  out  to  dinner  —  Tom 
sick,  and  no  one  to  leave  with 
the  children  if  he  wasn't." 

"You  poor  thing!"  sympa- 
thized Myra. 

"My  dear"— Mabel  Cooper 
was  unusually  frank  in  this,  her 
zero  hour— "if  a  man  ever  asks 
you  to  marry  him,  run  for  your 
life!  Even  if  he's  the  dearest 
man  in  the  world— and  Tom  is 
all  of  that.  But  after  a  woman 
has  held  down  an  interesting 
job— been  her  own  master- 
spent  her  own  money — you've 
no  idea  the  let-down  marriage 
can  be !  That  tied-down  feeling ! 
You  know  how  I  used  to  run  off 
to  Tokio,  to  Paris,  every  fall. 
And  now  I  can't  even  run 
down  to  the  corner  for  a  loaf  of 
bread!" 

Tom  Cooper  came  down  the 
stairs,  wearing  a  dressing  gown, 
looking  weak  and  pale.  He 
accepted  Camby's  roll  of  docu- 
ments. 

"  Awfully'goodof  you  to  bring 
these,  Myra,"  he  said.  "I  see 
you  haven't  been  able  to  shake 

John  Henry  " 

From  above  came  the  sound 
of  a  slap,  then  roars  of  primeval 
anger. 

"Children,  children,  please!" 
Mabel  called. 

"Mabel,  in  heaven's  name, 
can't  you  keep  t  hose  kidsquiet?" 
said  Cooper. 

Mabel  Cooper's  face  flushed. 
"Keep  them  quiet  1    I  like 
thai  !    If  you  think  yon  can  do 
any  better  why  don't  you  lend 
a  hand?    All  day    all  day  [*Ve 

had  them,  while  you — you  " 

Weirds  appeared  to  fail  her. 
" Children, what  is  it  now? "she 
called,  and  without  a  word  to 
her  guests  she  ran  uput aim 

(Conflnuvd  on  Paur  48) 
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10  UP  the  Kasai 
River  to  Joko 
Punda  and  you 
believe,  despite  the 
background  of  luxuri- 
ant tropical  vegetation 
and  the  ever-present 
naked  savage,  that  for 
the  moment  you  are 
back  in  the  United 
States.  You  see  Amer- 
ican jitneys  scooting 
through  the  jungle; 
you  watch  five-ton 
American  trucks 
hauling  heavy  loads 
along  the  sandy  roads; 
you  hear  American 
slang  and  banter  on  all 
sides,  and  if  you  are 
lucky  enough  to  be  invited  to  a  meal  you  get  American 
hot  cakes  with  real  American  maple  sirup.  On  the  Fourth 
of  July  and  Thanksgiving  the  Stars  and  Stripes  stir  in  the 
African  breeze.  The  very  air  tingles  with  Yankee  energy. 

All  this  means  that  you  have  arrived  at  the  outpost 
of  Little  America  in  the  Belgian  Congo — the  first  actual 
signboard,  so  to  speak,  of  the  least  known  and  most  pic- 
turesque piece  of  American  financial  venturing  abroad.  It 
has  helped  to  redeem  a  vast  region  from  barbarism  and 
opened  up  an  area  of  far-reaching  economic  significance. 
At  Joko  Punda  you  enter  the  domain  of  the  Forminiere, 
the  huge  corporation  which  was  founded  by  a  monarch 
and  which  has  a  kingdom  for  a  partner.  Woven  into  its 
story  is  the  romance  of  a  Virginia  boy  who  became  the 
commercial  associate  of  a  king. 

The  Forminiere  and  its  Backers 

WHAT  is  the  Forminiere  and  what  does  it  do?  First  of 
all,  the  name  is  a  contraction  of  Societe  Internation- 
ale Forestiere  et  Miniere  du  Congo.  In  the  Congo,  where 
companies  have  long  titles,  it  is  the  fashion  to  reduce  them 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  cable  code  word.  Thus  the  high- 
sounding.  Compagnie  Industrielle  pour  le  Transport  et 
Commerce  au  Stanley  Pool  is  mercifully  shaved  to  Citas. 
This  transformation,  let  me  say,  is  a  life-saver  for  the 
alien  with  a  limited  knowledge  of  French  and  whose 
pronunciation  is  worse. 

Clearly  to  understand  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the 
Forminiere  you  must  know  that  it  is  one  of  the  three 


master  companies  that  have  shaped  the  destiny  of  the 
Congo.  I  encountered  the  first — the  Union  Miniere — the 
moment  I  entered  the  Katanga.  The  second  is  the  Huile- 
ries  du  Congo  Beige,  the  palm-oil  producers  whose  bailiwick 
abuts  upon  the  Congo  and  Kwilu  rivers.  I  described  their 
activities  in  the  preceding  article.  Now  we  come  to  the 
third  and  the  most  important  agency,  so  far  as  American 
interest  is  affected,  in  the  Forminiere,  whose  empire  is  the 
immense  section  watered  by  the  Kasai  River  and  which 
extends  across  the  border  into  Angola.  In  the  Union  Min- 
iere you  got  the  initial 
hint  of  America's  part 
in  the  development  of 
the  Congo.  Thatpart, 
however,  was  entirely 
technical.  With  the 
Forminiere  you  have 
the  combination  of 
American  capital  and 
American  engineering 
in  an  achievement 
that  is,  to  say  the 
least,  unusual. 

The  moment  I 
dipped  into  Congo 
business  history  I 
touched  the  Formin- 
ieref  or  the  reason  that 
it  was  the  pet  project 
of  King  Leopold  and 
the  last  and  favorite 
corporate  child  of  his 
economic  statesman- 
ship. Moreover, 
among  the  leading 
Belgian  capitalists  in- 
terested were  men 
who  had  been  Stan- 
ley's comrades  and 
who  had  helped  to 
blaze  the  path  of  civ- 
ilization through  the 
wilds.  King  Albert 
spoke  of  it  to  me  in 
terms  of  appreciation, 
and  more  especially 
of  the  American  end. 
I  felt  a  sense  of  pride 
in  the  financial  cour- 
age and  physical  hardihood  of  my  countrymen  who  had 
gone  so  far  afield.  I  determined  to  see  the  undertaking 
at  first-hand. 

My  experience  with  it  proved  to  be  the  most  exciting 
of  my  whole  African  adventure.  All  that  I  had  hitherto 
undergone  was  like  a  springtime  frolic  compared 
with  the  journey  up  the  Kasai  and  through  the 
jungle  that  lurks  beyond.  I  saw  the  warlike  sav- 
age on  his  native  heath;  I  traveled  with  my  own 
caravan  through  the  forest  primeval;  I  employed 
every  conceivable  kind  of  transport,  from  the  ham- 
mock swung  on  a  pole  and  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  husky  natives  to  the  automobile.  The  primitive 
and  the  modern  met  at  almost  every  stage  of  the 
trip,  which  proved  to  be  first  cousin  to  a  thriller 
from  beginning  to  end.  Heretofore  I  had  been  under 
the  spell  of  the  Congo  River.  Now  I  was  to  catch 
the  magic  of  its  mightiest  tributary,  the  Kasai. 

Long  before  the  Forminiere  broke  out  its  ban- 
ner America  had  been  associated  with  the  Congo. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  Henry  M.  Stanley, 
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who  was  born  John  Rowlands, 
achieved  all  the  feats  which  made 
him  an  international  figure  under  the 
name  of  his  American  benefactor, 
who  adopted  him  in  New  Orleans  after  he  had  run  away 
to  sea  from  a  Welsh  workhouse.  He  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  an  American,  and  carried  the  American  flag  on 
two  of  his  famous  expeditions. 

President  Cleveland  was  the  first  chief  dignitary  of  a 
nation  to  recognize  the  Congo  Free  State  in  the  eighties, 
and  his  name  is  perpetuated  in  Mount  Cleveland,  near 
the  headwaters  of  the  Congo  River.  An  American  Minister 
to  Belgium,  Gen.  H.  S.  Sanford,  had  a  conspicuous  part 
in  all  the  first  International  African  Associations  formed 

by  King  Leopold  to 
study  the  Congo  situ- 
ation.  This  con- 
tract, however,  save 
Stanley's  share,  was 
diplomatic  and  a  pass- 
ing phase.  It  was  the 
prelude  to  the  con- 
structive and  perma- 
nent part  played  by 
the  American  capital- 
ists in  the  Forminiere, 
chief  of  whom  is 
Thomas  F.  Ryan. 

The  reading  world 
associates  Ryan  with 
the  whirlpool  of  big 
finance.  He  ruled 
New  York  traction 
and  he  recast  the  to- 
bacco  world.  Yet 
nothing  appealed  to 
his  imagination  and 
enthusiasm  like  the 
Congo.  He  saw  it  in 
very  much  the  same 
way  that  Rhodes 
viewed  Rhodesia. 
Every  great  American 
master  of  capital  has 
had  his  particular  pet. 
There  is  always  some 
darling  of  the  finan- 
cial gods.  The  late 
J.  P.  Morgan,  for  ex- 
ample, regarded  the 
United  States  Steel 
Corporation  as  his 
prize  performance, 
and  talked  about  it  just  as  a  doting  father  speaks  of  a 
successful  son.  The  Union  Pacific  system  was  the  apple 
of  E.  H.  Harriman's  eye,  and  the  New  York  Central  was 
a  Vanderbilt  fetish  for  decades.  So  with  Ryan  and  the 
Congo.  Other  powerful  Americans  have  become  associated 
with  him,  as  you  will  see  later  on,  but  it  was  the  tall,  clear- 
eyed  Virginian  who  first  had  the  vision  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  and  backed  it  with  his  millions.  I  am  certain  that 
if  Ryan  had  gone  into  the  Congo  earlier,  and  had  not 
been  engrossed  in  his  American  interests,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  done  for  the  whole  of  Central  Africa  what 
Rhodes  did  for  South  Africa. 

Leopold  II  as  a  Business  Man 

WE  CAN  now  get  the  beginnings  of  the  Forminiere. 
Most  large  corporations  radiate  from  a  lawyer's  of- 
fice. With  the  Forminiere  it  was  otherwise.  The  center  of 
inspiration  was  the  stone  palace  at  Brussels  where  Leopold 
II,  King  of  the  Belgians,  held  forth.  The  year  1906  was 
not  a  particularly  happy  one  for  him.  The  atrocity  talk 
was  at  its  height  abroad  and  the  socialists  were  pounding 
him  at  home.  Despite  the  storm  of  controversy  that  raged 
about  him,  one  clear  idea  shone  amid  the  encircling  gloom. 
That  idea  was  to  bulwark  the  Congo  Free  State,  of  which 
he  was  also  sovereign  before  it  was  ceded  to  Belgium. 

Between  1879  and  1890  Leopold  personally  supported 
the  cost  of  creating  and  maintaining  the  Free  State.  It 
represented  an  outlay  of  more  than  $2,500,000.  After- 
wards he  had  adequate  return  in  the  revenues  from  rubber 
and  ivory.  But  Leopold  was  a  royal  spender  in  the  fullest 
sense.  He  lavished  millions  in  making  Brussels  a  sump- 
tuous capital  and  Ostend  an  elaborate  seaside  resort.  With 
his  private  life  we  are  not  concerned.  Leopold  the  pleasure 
seeker  was  one  person;  Leopold  the  business  man  was  \ 
another,  and  as  such  he  was  unique  among  the  rulers 
of  Europe. 

Leopold  contradicted  every  known  tradition  of  royalty. 
The  king  business  is  usually  the  business  of  spending 
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unearned  money.  Your  royal  spendthrift  is  a  much  more 
familiar  figure  than  the  royal  tightwad.  Moreover,  nobody 
ever  associates  productive  power  with  a  king,  save  in  the 
big-family  line.  His  job  is  wished  on  him,  and  with  it  a 
bank  roll  sufficient  to  meet  all  needs.  This  immunity  from 
economic  necessity  is  a  large  price  to  pay  for  lack  of  lib- 
erty in  speech  and  action.  The  principal  job  of  most  kings, 
as  we  all  know,  is  to  be  a  noble  and  acquiescent  figurehead, 
to  pin  decorations  on  worthy  persons  and  to  open  public 
exhibitions. 

Leopold  did  all  these  things,  but  they  were  incidental  to 
his  larger  task.  He  was  an  insurgent  from  childhood.  He 
violated  all  the  rules  of  the  royal 
game,  not  only  by  having  a  vision 
and  a  mind  all  his  own,  but  in 
possessing  a  keen  commercial  in- 
stinct. Geography  was  his  hobby 
at  school.  Like  Rhodes,  he  was 
forever  looking  at  maps.  When 
he  became  king  he  saw  that  the 
hope  of  Belgium  economically 
lay  in  colonization.  In  1860  he 
made  a  journey  to  the  Far  East, 
whence  he  returned  deeply  im- 
pressed with  trade  opportunities 
in  China.  Afterwards  he  was  the 
prime  mover  in  the  construction 
of  the  Peking-Hankow  Railway. 
I  do  not  think  most  persons  know 
that  Leopold  at  one  time  tried 
to  establish  a  Belgian  colony  in 
Ethiopia.  Another  act  in  his  life 
that  has  escaped  the  casual  biog- 
rapher was  his  effort  to  purchase 
the  Philippines  from  Spain.  Now 
you  can  see  why  he  seized  upon 
the  Congo  as  a  colonizing  possi- 
bility the  moment  he  read  Henry 

M.  Stanley's  first  article  about  it  in  the  London  Telegraph. 

There  was  a  vital  reason  why  Belgium  should  have  a 
:>ig  and  prosperous  colony.  Her  extraordinary  internal 
levelopment  demanded  an  outlet  abroad.    The  gallant 

ttle  country,  so  aptly  called  the  cockpit  of  Europe,  which 
we  the  brunt  of  the  first  German  advance  in  the  World 
iVar,  is  the  most  densely  populated  in  Europe.  It  has 
!47  inhabitants  for  each  square  kilometer.  England  only 

ounts  146;  Germany,  125;  France,  72,  and  the  United 
States,  13.  The  Belgians  had  to  have  economic  elbowroom, 

nd  Leopold  was  determined  that  they  should  have  it. 

When  Bismarck  Made  a  Mistake 

[TIS  creation  of  the  Congo  Free  State  was  just  one  evi- 
LJ-  dence  of  his  shrewdness  and  diplomacy.  Half  a  dozen 
f  the  great  powers  had  their  eye  on  this  untouched  garden 
ft  in  Central  Africa,  and  would  have  risked  millions 
tydollars  and  thousands  of  men  to  grab  it.  Leopold, 
hrough  a  series  of  international  associations,  engineered 
he  famous  Berlin  Congress  of  1884,  and  with  Bismarck's 
elp  put  the  Free  State  on  the  map,  with  himself  as 
eward.  It  was  only  a  year  ago  in  Germany  that  a  former 


high-placed  German  statesman  admitted  to  me  that  one 
of  the  few  fundamental  mistakes  that  the  Iron  Chancellor 
ever  made  was  to  permit  Leopold  to  snatch  the  Congo 
from  under  the  very  eyes  and  hands  of  Germany.  I  cite 
this  episode  to  show  that  when  it  came  to  business  Leopold 
made  every  king  in  Europe  look  like  an  office  boy.  Even 
so  masterful  a  manipulator  of  men  as  Cecil  Rhodes  failed 
with  him.  Rhodes  sought  his  aid  in  his  trans-African 
telegraph  scheme,  but  Leopold  was  too  foxy  for  him. 

After  his  first  audience  with  the  Belgian  king,  Rhodes 
said  to  Robert  Williams:  "I  thought  I  was  clever,  but  I 
was  no  match  for  him." 

Curiously  enough,  the  only  other  modern 
monarch  interested  in  business  was  the  former 
Kaiser,  Mr.  William  Hohenzollern.  Although 
he  has  no  business  sense  in  the  way  that 
Leopold  had  it,  he  always  had  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  big  business  as  an  imperial  prop.  Like 
Leopold,  he  had  a  congested  country,  and 
realized  that  permanent  expansion  lay  in  colo- 
nization. The  commercial  magnates  of  Ger- 
many used  him  for  their  own  ends,  but  their 
teamwork  advanced  the  whole  empire.- William 
was  a  silent  partner  in  the  potash,  shipping 
and  electric  machinery  trusts.    He  earned 
whatever  he  received,  because  he  was  in  every 
sense  an  exalted  press  agent — a  sort  of  glori- 
fied publicity  promoter.  His  strong  point 
was  to  go  about  proclaiming  the  merits 
of  German  wares,  and  he  always  made  it 
a  point  to  scatter  samples.  On  a  visit  to 
Italy  he  left  behind  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  soap.  There  was  a  great  rush  to  get 
these  royal  left-overs. 
Two  weeks  later  a  small 
army  of  German  soap 
salesmen    appeared  sell- 
ing this  identical  product. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  Leopold, 
one  thing  is  certain    he  was 
not  a  piker.  Wilhelm  used 
the  brains  of  other  men; 
Leopold  employed  his  own, 
and    his    adversaries  paid 
tribute  to  this  asset. 

We  can  now  go  back  to 
1906,  the  year  that  was  to 
mark  the  advent  of  America 
into  the  Congo,  and  in  strik- 
ing fashion.  Leopold  knew 
that  the  days  of  the  Congo 
as  a  Free  State  were  num- 
bered/ His  personally  con- 
ducted stewardship  of  the 
colony  was  being  assailed  by 
the  socialists  on  one  hand 
and  the  atrocity  proclaimers 
on  the  other.  Leopold  wus 
undoubtedly  sincere  in  his 
desire  to  safeguard  economi- 
cally the  African  possession 


before  it  passed  out  of  his  control.  In  any  event,  during 
the  summer  of  that  year  he  sent  a  message  to  Ryan  asking 
him  to  confer  with  him  at  Brussels.  The  summons  came 
out  of  a  clear  sky,  and  at  first  the  American  financier  paid 
no  attention  to  it.  He  was  then  on  a  holiday  in  Switzer- 
land. When  a  second  came  from  the  king  he  accepted,  and 
in  September  there  began  a  series  of  meetings  between  the 
two  men  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Formi- 
niere,  and  with  it  the  dawn  of  a  real  international  epoch  in 
American  enterprise. 

In  the  light  of  our  wealth,  the  timidity  of  American 
capital  in  actual  constructive  enterprise  overseas  is  as- 
tonishing. Scrutinize  the  world  business  map  and  you  see 
how  shy  it  has  been.  We  have  rubber  plantations  in  Suma- 
tra, copper  mines  in  Chile,  gold  interests  in  Ecuador,  and 
have  dabbled  slightly  in  Russian  and  Siberian  mining. 
These  undertakings  are  slight,  however,  compared  with 
the  scope  of  the  world  field  and  our  own  wealth.  Mexico, 
where  we  have  extensive  smelting,  oil,  rubber,  mining  and 
agricultural  investments,  is  so  close  at  hand  that  it  scarcely 
seems  like  a  foreign  country.  By  a  curious  irony  our 
capital  there  has  suffered  more  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  globe.  Hence  the  spectacle  of  American  pioneering 
in  the  Congo  takes  on  a  peculiar  significance. 

Why  American  Capital  Stays  at  Home 

OF  COURSE,  there  are  two  reasons  why  our  capital  has 
not  wandered  far  afield:  One  is  that  we  have  a  great 
country,  with  enormous  resources  and  consequently  almost 
unlimited  opportunities  for  the  employment  of  cash  at 
home;  the  other  lies  in  the  fact  that  American  capital 
abroad  is  not  afforded  the  same  protection  granted  the 
money  of  other  countries.  Take  British  capital,  for  in- 
stance. It  is  probably  the  most  courageous  of  all.  The  sun 
never  sets  on  it.  England  is  a  small  country,  and  her 
money,  to  spread  its  wings,  must  go  elsewhere. 

Moreover,  Great  Britain  zealously  safeguards  her  na- 
tionals and  their  investments,  and  we,  I  regret  to  say, 
have  not  always  done  likewise.  The  moment  an  English- 
man or  the  British  flag  is  insulted  a  warship  speeds  to  the 
spot  and  John  Bull  wants  to  know  the  reason  why. 

Why  did  Leopold  seek  American  capital, 
and  why  did  he  pick  out  Thomas  F.  Ryan? 
There  were  several  motives, 
and  I  will  deal  with  them  in 
order.  In  the  first  place,  Amer- 
ican capital  is  about  the 
only  nonpolitical  money 
in  the  world.  The  Eng- 
lish pound,  for  example, 
always  flies  t>he  Union 
Jack,  and  is  a  highly 
sensitive  commodity. 
When  England  puts 
money  into  an  enter- 
prise she 
imraedi- 
ately  makes 
the  Foreign 
Office  an 
accessory. 
( Continued 
on  Page  38) 
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STATISTICS  assure  us  that  there  are  more  women 
in  the  world  than  men— but  I  doubt  it.  Is  it  not 
evident  that  for  every  young  woman  in  her  twen- 
ties there  are  at  the  very  least  five  or  six  determined, 
desperate  and  despairing  lovers? 
And  is  it  not  certain  that  every  girl 
in  her  twenties — except,  perhaps, 
those  few  unfortunates  who  are  too 
fat,  too  thin  or  too  intelligent  to 
appeal  to  the  average  male — is 
pleasurably  harassed  by  the  con- 
tinual necessity  of  acquiring  beaus, 
offsetting  beaus  and  disposing  of 
beaus? 

In  plain  view  of  such  indispu- 
table facts  how,  I  ask  you,  can  the 
young  woman  who  is  not  too  fat, 
too  thin  or  too  intelligent  agree 
with  the  census?  There  is  always 
the  chance,  to  be  sure,  that  the  too 
fat,  too  thin  and  too  intelligent 
young  ladies  are  extremely  numer- 
ous and  that  it  is  their  numerical 
predominance  which  accounts  for 
the  startling  and  unbelievable  fig- 
ures quoted;  but  here  again  I — and 
I  am  certain  that  others  join  with 
me  —  doubt.  Go  into  the  streets 
and  look  about!  How  few — how 
amazingly  few  young  women  are 
too  fat,  too  thin  or  too  intelligent ! 
There  is  but  one  inference  pos- 
sible— the  census  taker  is  married 
unhappily. 

As  a  child  I  was  quite  terrified 
lest  I  should  turn  out  too  fat,  too 
thin  or  too  intelligent.  I  realized 
clearly,  even  then,  the  momentous 
issues  dependent  upon  attaining  a 
happy  medium.  One's  face,  of 
course,  was  one's  burden — little 
could  be  done  about  that — although 
eyebrow  plucking  and  a  dab  of  rouge 
accomplished  wonders  —  but  one's 
excess  mentality  and  one's  excess 
fat  —  these  things,  thank  heaven, 
were  within  the  individual's  con- 
trol, and  I  would,  I  resolved,  con- 
trol thern. 

My  First  Conquest 

MY  CHILDHOOD,  as  I  look  back 
upon  it  now,  appears  roughly 
divided  in  two.  During  the  first 
period — from  my  tenth  to  my  four- 
teenth year — I  was  tortured  by  the 
consciousness  that  I  was  too  thin; 
and  during  the  second  period— from 
my  fourteenth  to  my  seventeenth 
year  —  by  a  harrowing  suspicion 
that  I  was  too  fat;  and  now  that  I 
am  in  my  early  twenties  I  am  cease- 
lessly tormented—  no  doubt,  unnec- 
essarily—by a  terror  that  I  am  too 
intelligent.  So  "runs  our  little  life 
away,"  and  who  dares  assert  that 
the  trials  of  woman  are  not  gigan- 
tic? Even  the  vote  cannot  limit 
our  mentality ! 

Would  I  ever  get  a  proposal?  This  was  my  earliest  con- 
scious thought — as  perhaps  the  satisfaction  that  I  have 
since  received  several  will  be  my  last.  It  was  one  thing,  I 
argued,  to  be  an  old  maid  by  choice,  and  another— quite 
another — to  be  one  by  necessity.  An  old  maid  by  neces- 
sity— if  indeed  the  creature  is  extant!— was,  I  believed, 
a  pitiable  object  of  humanity's  compassion;  and  human- 
ity's every  compassion  held,  I  observed,  an  element  of 
scorn.  Its  attitude  toward  the  old  maid,  then,  was  one- 
tenth  sympathetic  and  nine-tenths  derisive.  To  every  old 
maid  the  world  seemed,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  to  be 
thumbing  its  nose,  like  a  malicious  boy,  and  shouting  "  I 
told  you  so !"  I  would  not,  I  secretly  vowed,  put  myself  in 
such  an  obnoxious  position  as  not  to  be  able,  at  the  very 
least,  to  thumb  my  nose  back  at  it  and  cry  "Stung!  I 
could  have  married  had  I  chosen!"  These  ladylike  senti- 
ments, however,  I  kept  to  myself. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  poor  mortal  of  the  species 
man  whom  I  elected  to  be — shall  I  put  it? — my  badge  of 
legitimate  spinsterhood.  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
marrying  him— as  indeed  he,  at  first,  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  marrying  me— but  he  seemed  a  convenient  foil  for 
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Ah,  the  care  with  which  I  arrayed  myself  for  the  prey ! 
The  hours  I  spent  in  curling  my  already  curly  hair— a 
precaution  that  had  the  immediate  effect  of  making  it 
utterly  straight.  The  scrupulous  nicety  with  which  I 
bathed  and  powdered  and  primped 
and  laced!  The  solicitude  with 
which  I  regarded  myself  in  every 
mirror  in  the  house!  And  all  for 
Charlie!  For  Charlie,  who  bored 
me  to  extinction  and  who  could 
have  been  projected  at  any  time 
into  eternity  without  costing  me  a 
single  tear !  How  the  too  thin,  too 
fat  and  too  intelligent  ladies  will 
shudder  at  this  brazen  admission! 

Charlie  was  at  first  bewildered. 
Possibly  he  had  never  before  been 
used  as  a  badge  of  legitimate  spin- 
sterhood. "Possibly,"  I  say,  but 
this  is  not  likely.  It  is  my  personal 
opinion  that  every  man  has  served 
at  one  time  or  another  —  though 
perhaps  unconsciously— in  this  ca- 
pacity, and  there  was  no  distin- 
guishing mark  in  Charlie,  except  his 
apparently  genuine  bewilderment, 
that  might  justify  us  in  considering 
him  an  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is 
extremely  unlikely,  moreover,  that 
Charlie  could  have  been  the  excep- 
tion to  any  rule.  He  thrived  upon  • 
rules.  He  arose  by  rule,  dressed  by 
rule,  brushed  his  teeth  by  rule,  la- 
bored by  rule,  flirted  by  rule,  and 
certainly  will  die  by  rule.  Every- 
one does  so,  of  course,  but  Charlie 
admitted  that  he  did. 
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my— the  too  fat,  too  thin  and  too  intelligent  ladies  will  call 
it  insidious — design. 

This  gentleman,  whom  we  shall  call  Charlie,  was  per- 
haps twenty  eight  or  nine.  He  was  a  sort  of.  good-natured 
bore  whom  everyone  asked  to  parties  because  he  could 
talk  a  great  deal  about  nothing;  because  he  had  a  round, 
agreeable,  tiresome  face;  and  because  he  invariably  did 
the  expected.  I  met  him  at  my  first  ball,  and  immediately 
threw  myself  into  the  fascinating  process  of  annexing  him. 
He  was  to  be  my  first  conquest— that,  I  believe,  is  the 
correct  term — and  upon  the  flatness  of  his  fall,  as  it  were, 
directly  depended  my  own  self-esteem  and,  indirectly,  the 
esteem  of  others  for  myself.  You  can  see  that  a  great  deal 
depended  upon  it. 

To  make  matters  more  exciting  I  was  not  then,  of 
course,  at  all  convinced  of  my  powers  of  attraction.  For 
all  I  knew  I  might  be,  at  the  moment,  far  too  fat  and  in- 
deed, although  I  had  been  dieting  for  the  last  three  months, 
I  had  no  assurance  that  this  was  not  the  case. 


A  Duel  of  Effusion 

ELL,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
other  young  ladies  had  almost 
certainly  thrown  themselves  at  his 
head,  Charlie  appeared  quite  child- 
ishly astonished  and,  I  must  admit, 
delighted  when  I  did  the  same.  It 
seemed  unfortunate  that  just  as  our 
affair  gave  indication  of  attaining 
the  sublimity  of  a  proposal  Charlie 
should  be  called  away  on  business. 

He  went,  dismally,  but  not  before 
bidding  me  adieu.  He  came  to  see 
me  at  home,  I  remember,  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  very  tinkle  of  the 
front  door  bell  under  his  fingers 
upon  this  occasion  was  enough  to 
send  little  shudders  of  expectancy 
along  my  spine.  When  the  family 
had  fled — as  their  wont  when  I  re- 
ceive callers — to  the  upper  regions 
and  left  the  library  to  Charlie  and 
to  me,  we  seated  ourselves  uncom- 
fortably on  the  sofa.  And  there  we 
sat  for  an  hour — but  nothing  hap- 
pened. Nothing,  I  mean,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  proposal — and  all  else  was 
dust  and  ashes. 

But  as  he  was  uttering  a  last  fare- 
well at  the  threshold,  with  my  hand 
reposing  trustfully,  you  understand, 
in  his,  I  saw — or  imagined  that  I  saw — in  his  eyes  the  stu- 
pendous question.  But  it  remained  unasked.  Charlie  de- 
parted, and  I — I  went  sorrowfully  to  bed.  The  evening 
had  been  a  dreary  anticlimax.  How  heart-rending  to  be 
nineteen— to  be  so  near  and  yet  to  lose — a  proposal ! 

But  Charlie,  unhappy  man,  was  not  to  escape  thus 
easily.  I  wrote  him.  I  wrote  him  long,  fascinating,  obtuse 
letters.  I  toiled  over  those  letters.  They  were  really,  in 
my  opinion,  masterpieces  of  fiction.  Several  I  considered 
so  very  elevated,  and  beautiful,  and  touching,  that  it 
seemed  a  pity  to  waste  them  on  Charlie.  But  I  did.  And 
Charlie  wrote  back — in  time  waxed  quite  poetic.  I  would 
not  be  outdone.  Our  correspondence  became  a  sort  of 
duel  of  effusion.  While  composing  my  own  letters  I  forced 
myself  to  imagine  that  I  truly  loved  Charlie,  and  so  vivid 
was  my  imagination  on  this  point  that  gradually  I  begari 
to  wonder  whether,  indeed,  he  were  not  becoming  to  \i 
that  consuming  passion  which  preferably  consumes  on-^^1 
the  most  popular  of  our  movie  stars. 

On  the  whole  Charlie's  absence  was  perhaps  turning  out 
for  the  best.  I  kept  his  letters  tied  in  blue  ribbon  and  re- 
ferred to  them  when  my  own  ardor  gave  warning  of  an 
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approaching  relapse.  In  one,  the  most  ardent  of  all,  he 
compared  me— Heaven  alone  knows  why!— to  a  hothouse 
blossom  reared  by  tender  hands,  and  went  on  to  say,  really 
quite  nicely,  how  "the  cold,  cruel  world  must  not  be 
allowed  to  injure  the  delicate  little  flower"— that  is,  me. 
"It"  must  be  "cherished  always,"  he  said,  "under  glass." 
The  project  was  not  exactly  enticing— but  he  meant  well, 
and  as  I  always  say  and  have  discovered  that  the  Bible 
agrees— it  is  the  intentions  that  matter.  Don't  you  thinkso? 

Charlie  was  gone  six  months,  and  the  letter  which  I 
received  from  him  immediately  before  his  return  was  the 
most  promising  and  exciting  of  all.  "I  have  got  some- 
thing," he  wrote,  "that  I  must  ask  you."  Wasn't  that 
tremendously  subtle?  It  thrilled  me. 

But  when  I  saw  Charlie  I  had  one  of  my  relapses.  He 
looked  just  the  same  as  ever,  and  I  had  thought  that  he 
would  be  different.  It  was  really  awfully  hard  to  believe 
that  he  had  written  those  lovely  letters,  and  when  I  looked 
at  his  funny  turned-up  nose  and  round  silly  little  eyes  I 
saw  that  he  was  the  image  of  a  frog.  And  now  I  ask  you— 
who  could  fall  in  love  with  a  frog? 

It  was  at  a  ball,  again,  that  we  met— or  perhaps  I 
should  say  reunited.  The  Alpha  and  Omega  of  Charlie's 
affections  were  destined  apparently  to  be  staged  at  the 
Ritz.  He  cut  in  on  me  when  I  was  dancing  with  a  young 
navy  lieutenant  whom  I  had  just  met  and  who  was  most 
attractive;  that,  in  itself,  was  foolish  of  Charlie.  It  pre- 
disposed me  against  him,  you  know.  He  lured  me — 
actually  lured  me  down  the  stairs  from  the  ballroom  into 
a  writing  room  on  the  second  floor.  There  was  a  wise- 
looking  man  at  a  desk  in  one  corner  writing,  I  suppose,  a 
wise  letter — but  I'm  sure  it  wasn't  as  mysterious  or  as 
pregnant  as  ours  had  been — if  you  know  what  I  mean. 

Being  a  Sister  to  Charlie 

CHARLIE  sat  down  in  a  stiff  chair  and  I  took  a  nice  big 
cozy  one.  One  of  those  chairs  you  sink  way  into  and 
3ort  of  expand  in.  The  wise  man  in  the  corner  gave  us  one 
look  through  his  spectacles  and  then  went  on  writing.  He 
didn't  seem  to  annoy  Charlie,  but  I  thought  he  was 
rather — well,  rather  unnecessary.  If  I  were  a  man  and 
going  to  propose  I  would  always  choose  my  setting.  A 
great  deal  depends  upon  setting.  Of  course  there  are  set- 
tings and  settings.  But  a  writing  room  with  a  wise  man  in 
3.  corner  is  certainly  not  inspiring. 

At  least  Charlie  had  the  sense  to  talk  very  low  when  he 
did  begin  to  talk,  which  wasn't  for  a  few  minutes,  and  what 
lis  said,  as  well  as  what  he  didn't  say,  was  really  delightful. 


Is  any  moment  more  intoxicating,  I  wonder,  than  the 
eternal  moment  of  a  first  proposal?  The  very  universe 
seems  to  be  listening.  One's  heartbeats  seem  to  thunder 
into  eternity,  and  love — that  strangest  of  phantoms — 
smiles  temptingly  at  us  out  of  the  shadows.  When  it  was 
over  I  found  that  Charlie's  hand  was  holding  one  of  mine, 
and  that  we  were  both  trembling. 

"Will  you?"  he  kept  saying.   "Will  you?" 

And  just  then  the  wise  man  in  the  corner  jumped  up 
with  his  unfinished  wise  letter  in  his  hand  and  rushed  from 
the  room.  It  is  just  possible  that  we  had  annoyed  him.  I 
had  not  thought  of  that. 

There  I  was,  alone  with  Charlie  and  my  first  proposal. 
Of  course  it  would  have  been  simpler  to  accept  him— and 
write  a  note  afterward  saying  that  my  love  had  been  but 
the  delusion  of  an  instant — or  words  to  that  effect.  But 
Charlie  looked  so  earnest  and  miserable  that  I  thought  it 
were  just  as  well,  perhaps,  to  end  the  whole  thing  then  and 
there.  So  I  cuddled  down  in  that  delicious  chair  and  told 
him  that  I  would  always  be  a  sister  to  him.  Poor  Charlie ! 
If  he  had  been  bewildered  at  first  he  was  now  utterly 
amazed,  for  I  had  given  him  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
I  was  madly  in  love  with  him.  He  looked  at  me  dazedly 
with  his  round  little  frog  eyes,  and  all  at  once  I — though  I 
was  really  sorry  for  him — felt  that  in  an  instant  more  I 
must  die  laughing.  It  was  a  strange  desire,  but  one  that 
makes  itself  felt  very  frequently  in  youth  at  those  times 
which  are,  or  which  are  supposed  to  be,  the  most  solemn  in 
life.  Indeed  it  is  the  apparently  exaggerated  solemnity  of 
the  moment  which  makes  it  appear  to  youth  suddenly  and 
incomprehensibly  ridiculous.  We  who  are  young  believe 
so  implicitly  in  happiness,  doubt  so  implicitly  in  tragedy ! 
Is  it  because  we  do  not  believe  in  sadness  that  sadness  can 
make  us  smile? 

But  that  night  when  I  got  home  in  the  early  morning 
hours  and  tiptoed  to  my  room,  the  world  seemed  strangely 
changed.  I  kicked  off  my  dancing  slippers,  slipped  out  of 
my  ball  dress,  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  my  bed,  thinking. 
For  a  long  time  I  sat  there.  The  moon,  I  remember, 
floated  against  the  window  pane  like  a  thin  colorless  wafer. 
Somewhere,  beyond  vast  distances,  the  dawn  was  stretch- 
ing herself  and  throwing  out  over  the  earth  her  cool  white 
arms.  How  silent  it  was !  Time  seemed  to  be  waiting  for 
something — for  someone — and  then  suddenly  the  wonder 
of  things  rushed  over  me  in  drenching  waves  of  color.  I 
fell  on  my  knees  and  sobbed — but  I  did  not  know  why. 


Of  course  his  name  is  not  Augustus- 
have  been— and  Augustus  he  shall 


although  it  should 
herein  be  called. 


The  most  interesting  thing  about  Augustas  was  that  he  was 
forty.  All  other  attributes  slunk  into  insignificance  against 
this  most  awesome  of  facts.  Forty !  And  some  whispered 
that  he  had  a  past.  He  was  very  dignified  and  his  hair  was 
becoming  quite  gray  about  the  ears.  Augustus  said  that 
hair  in  his  family  had  a  tendency  to  gray  early,  and  though 
I  did  not  think  forty  particularly  early  for  hair  to  gray  I 
said  nothing  when  he  explained  this  to  me,  because,  you 
see,  Augustus  did  not  like  people  to  know  that  he  was 
forty.  He  liked  to  be  thought  very  young  and  was  always 
saying  "Not  so  bad  for  an  old  man,  now,  is  it?"  or  "Well, 
well,  I'm  afraid  I  am  getting  on!"  So  that  other  people 
would  say  "Why,  you're  a  young  man  yet,  Augustus!"  or 
"Don't  be  foolish,  Augustus !"  or  "  If  you  are  old,  Augustus, 
then  what  am  I?"  Well,  anyway,  he  was  forty. 

Adventures  in  Flirtation 

]\  /TY  AFFAIR  with  Charlie  had  been  ended  at  least  two 
1V1  weeks  before  I  met  Augustus.  Charlie,  by  the  way,  re- 
covered from  what  I  had  reasonably  supposed  might  be  a 
crushing  sorrow,  with  astonishing  ease.  He  continued  to 
go  to  all  the  dances,  and  even  to  dance  with  me,  and  tell 
me  funny  stories — quite  as  though  I  had  not  just  ruined  his 
life. 

I  think  it  was  mainly  because  Augustus  was  so  wholly 
unlike  a  frog  that  I  decided  that  his  life  would  be  an  inter- 
esting one  to  ruin  too.  No  one  could  have  been  less  frog- 
like than  Augustus.  He  had  a  long  pale  face — "wan" 
would  be  more  expressive — and  sad  oval  eyes  that  looked 
as  though  they  had  been  painted  onto  his  eyeballs  with 
watery  paint.  His  lips  were  thin — and  personally  I  con- 
sidered them  sensual.  Augustus  would  be  horrified  at  this, 
for  he  utterly  disapproves,  he  said,  of  sensuosity — if  there 
is  such  a  word.  At  any  rate  he  disapproves  of  it.  Augustus 
was  the  sort  of  person  that  mothers  called  a  safe,  sensible 
man  and  allowed  their  daughters  to  go  to  the  theater  with, 
unchaperoned.  But  Augustus,  when  you  were  alone  with 
him,  wasn't  especially  safe,  and  he  was  anything  but 
sensible.  He  had  quite  a  penchant — that  is  the  most 
delicate  way  I  can  put  it — for  intoxicants;  though  he 
always  said  that  he  approved  of  prohibition,  and  Augustus 
was  the  only  man — the  only  man,  understand,  who 
ever   But  that  will  come  later. 

Life  without  an  affair  tends  to  become  insipid,  if  you 
know  what  I  mean;  and  so  I  made  myself  as  fascinating  as 
possible  to  Augustus.  To  make  oneself  fascinating  to 
Augustus  one  had  only  to  agree  with  everything  that  he 
(Continued  on  Page  72) 
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Judge  not  according  to  the  appearance. 

— John  mi,  24- 

The  chief  good  is  the  suspension  of  the  judgment, 
which  tranquillity  of  mind  follows  like  its  shadow. 

— Pyrrho — Diogenes  Laerlius. 


queried 


TUTT,"  said  Mr.  Tutt,  entering  the 
offices  of  Tutt  &  Tutt  and  hanging 
his  antediluvian  stovepipe  on  the 
hat  tree  in  the  corner,  "  I  see  by  the  morn- 
ing paper  that  Payson  Clifford  has  de- 
parted this  life." 

"Don't  say!"  replied  the  junior  Tutt. 
"Which  one — Payson  Senior  or  Payson 
Junior?" 

"Payson  Senior,"  answered  Mr.  Tutt 
as  he  snipped  off  the  end  of  a  stogy  with 
the  pair  of  nail  scissors  which  he  always 
carried  in  his  vest  pocket. 

"In  that  case  it's  too  bad,"  remarked 
Tutt  regretfully. 

"Why  'in  that  case'? 
partner. 

"  Oh,  the  son  isn't  so  much 
of  a  much!"  replied  the 
smaller  Tutt.  "I  don't  say 
the  father  was  so  much  of  a 
much  either.  Payson  Clif- 
ford was  a  good  fellow — 
even  if  he  wasn't  our  first 
citizen — or  likely  to  be  a 
candidate  for  that  position 
in  the  hereafter.  But  that 
boy  " 

"Sh-h!"  reproved  Mr. 
Tutt,  slowly  shaking  his  head 
so  that  the  smoke  from  his 
rat-tailed  cigar  wove  a  gray 
scroll  in  the  air  before  his 
face.  "Remember  that 
there's  one  thing  worse  than 
to  speak  ill  of  the  dead,  and 
that's  to  speak  ill  of  a  client ! ' ' 

Mr.  Payson  Clifford,  the 
client  in  question,  was  a  com- 
monplace young  man  who 
had  been  carefully  prepared 
for  the  changes  and  chances 
of  this  mortal  life  first  at  a 
Fifth  Avenue  day  school  in 

New  York  City,  afterward  at  a  select  boarding  school 
among  the  rock-ribbed  hills  of  the  Granite  State,  and 
finally  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  the  cultured 
atmosphere  of  Harvard  College,  through  whose  precincts 
in  the  dim,  almost  forgotten  past  we  are  urged  to  believe 
that  the  good  and  the  great  trod  musingly  in  their  beau- 
tiful prime.  He  emerged  with  a  perhaps  almost  prudish 
distaste  for  the  ugly,  the  vulgar  and  the  unclean — and  with 
distinct  delusions  of  grandeur.  He  was  still  in  that  state 
not  badly  described  by  the  old  saw — "You  can  always 
tell  a  Harvard  man — but  you  can't  tell  him  much." 

His  mother  had  died  when  he  was  still  a  child,  and  he 
preserved  her  memory  as  the  most  sacred  treasure  of  his 
inner  shrine.  He  could  just  recall  her  as  a  gentle  and 
dignified  presence,  in  contrast  with  whom  his  burly,  loud- 
voiced  father  had  always  seemed  crass  and  ordinary.  And 
though  it  was  that  same  father  who  had,  for  as  long  as  he 
could  remember,  supplied  him  with  a  substantial  check 
upon  the  first  day  of  every  month  and  thus  enabled  him  to 
achieve  that  exalted  state  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
superiority  which  he  had  in  fact  attained,  nevertheless, 
putting  it  frankly  in  the  vernacular,  Payson  rather  looked 
down  on  the  old  man,  who  palpably  suffered  from  lack  of 
the  advantages  which  he  had  furnished  to  his  son. 

Payson  Senior  had  never  taken  any  particular  pains  to 
alter  his  son's  opinion  of  himself.  On  the  whole  he  was 
more  proud  of  him  than  otherwise,  recognizing  that  though 
he  obviously  suffered  from  an  overdevelopment  of  the  ego 
and  an  excessive  fastidiousness  in  dress,  he  was,  at  bottom, 
clearly  all  right  and  a  good  sort.  Still,  he  was  forced  to 
confess  that  there  wasn't  much  between  them.  His  son 
expressed  the  same  thought  by  regretting  that  his  father 
did  not  speak  his  language. 

So,  in  the  winter  vacation  when  Payson  Senior,  fagged 
from  his  long  day  at  the  office,  sought  the  Frolics*  or  the 
Follies,  Payson  Junior  might  be  seen  at  a  concert  for  the 
harpsichord  and  viola,  or  at  an  evening  of  Palestrina  or 
the  Earlier  Gregorian  Chants.  Had  he  been  less  supercilious 
about  it  this  story  would  never  have  been  written.  But  it 
is  the  prerogative  of  youth  to  be  arrogantly  merciless  in  its 
judgment  of  the  old.  Its  bright  lexicon  has  no  verdict 
"with  mitigating  circumstances."  Youth  is  just  when  it  is 
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right;  it  is  cruel  when  it  is  wrong;  and  it  is  inexorable  in 
any  case.  If  we  are  ever  to  be  tried  for  our  crimes  let  us 
have  juries  of  white-whiskered  old  boys  who  like  tobacco, 
crab  flakes,  light  wines  and  musical  comedy. 

All  of  which  leads  up  to  the  sad  admission  upon  our  part 
that  Payson  Junior  was  a  prig.  And  in  the  very  middle  of 
his  son's  priggishness  Payson  Senior  up  and  died,  and  Tutt 
and  Mr.  Tutt  were  called  upon  to  administer  his  estate. 

There  may  be  concealed  somewhere  a  few  rare  human 
beings  who  can  look  back  upon  their  treatment  of  their 
parents  with  honest  satisfaction.  I  have  never  met  any. 
It  is  the  fate  of  those  who  bring  others  into  the  world  to  be 
chided  for  their  manners,  abused  for  their  mistakes,  and 
pilloried  for  their  faults.  Twenty  years'  difference  in  age 
turns  many  an  elegance  into  a  barbarism;  many  a  virtue 
into  a  vice-versa.  I  do  not  perform  at  breakfast  for  the 
edification  of  my  offspring  upon  the  mustache  cup,  but 
J  chew  my  strawberry  seeds,  which  they  claim  is  worse. 
My  grandpapa  and  grandmamma  used  to  pour  the  coffee 
from  their  cups  and  drink  it  from  their  saucers  and  they 
were  nevertheless  rated  AA1  in  Boston's  Back  Bay 
Blue  Book.  Autres  temps,  autres  mceurs.  No  man  is  a 
hero  to  his  children.  He  has  a  hanged  sight  more  chance 
with  his  valet — if  in  these  days  he  can  afford  to  keep  one. 

His  father's  death  was  a  shock  to  Payson  Junior  because 
he  had  not  supposed  that  people  in  active  business  like  that 
ever  did  die;  they  retired  instead,  and  after  a  discreet 
period  of  semiseclusion  gradually  disintegrated  by  appro- 
priate stages.  But  Payson  Senior  simply  died  right  in  the 
middle  of  everything — without  any  chance  of  a  spiritual 
understanding  —  "reconciliation"  would  be  inaccurate  — 
with  his  son.  So  Payson  Junior  protestingly  acquired,  by 
part  cash  and  balance  credit,  a  complete  suit  of  what  he 
scathingly  described  as  the  barbarous  panoply  of  death, 
and,  turning  himself  into  what  he  similarly  called  a  human 
catafalque,  followed  Payson  Senior  to  the  grave. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  we  have  been  a  bit  hard  on  Payson 
Junior.  He  was  fundamentally,  as  his  father  had  perceived, 
good  stuff,  and  wanted  to  do  the  right  thing.    But  what  is 
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the  right  thing  ?  Really,  it  isn't  half  so  hard 
to  be  good  as  to  know  how. 

As  the  orphaned  Payson,  ensconced  in 
lonely  state  in  one  of  the  funeral  hacks, 
was  carried  at  a  fast  trot  down  Broad- 
way toward  the  offices  of  Tutt  &  Tutt  he 
consoled  himself  for  his  loss  with  the  re- 
flection that  this  was  probably  the  last 
time  he  would  ever  have  to  see  any  of  his 
relatives.   Never  in  his  short  life  had  he 
been  face  to  face  with  such  a  gathering 
of  unattractive  human  beings. 
He  hadn't  imagined  that  such 
people  existed.  They  oughtn't  to 
exist.    The  earth  should  be  a 
lovely  place,  its  real  estate  oc- 
cupied only  by  cultured  and  lovely 
people.  These  aesthetic  consider- 
ations reminded  him  with  a  shock 
that,  just  as  he  had  been  an  utter 
stranger  to  them,  so  he  had  been 
a  stranger  to  his  father — his  poor 
old  widowed  father.  What  did  he 
really  know  about  him?  Not  one 
thing !  And  he  had  never  tried  to 
find  out  anything  about  him — 
about  his  friends,  his  thoughts,  his 
manner  of  life;   content  merely 
to  cash  his  checks,  under  the  un- 
conscious assumption  that  the 
man  who  drew  them  ought  to  be 
equally  content  to  be  the  father 
of  such  a  youth  as  himself. 

But  those  rusty  relatives! 
They  must  have  been  his  father's ! 
Certainly  his  mother's  wouldn't 
have  been  like  that;  and  he  felt 
confident  he  took  after  his  mother. 
Still,  they  worried  him!  Up  at 
Harvard  he  had  stood  rather 
grandly  on  his  name — Payson 
Clifford,  Junior — with  no  ques- 
tions asked  about  the  Senior  or 
anybody  else.  He  now  perceived 
that  he  was  to  be  thrown,  out 
into  the  world  of  fact,  where  who 
and  what  his  father  had  been 
might  make  a  lot  of  difference. 
Rather  anxiously  he  hoped  the  old  gentleman  would  turn 
out  to  have  been  all  right;  and  would  have  left  enough 
of  an  estate  so  that  he  could  still  go  on  cashing  checks 
upon  the  first  day  of  every  month. 

It  was  one  of  the  unwritten  laws  of  the  office  of  Tutt  & 
Tutt  that  Mr.  Tutt  was  never  to  be  bothered  about  the 
details  of  a  probate  matter,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether,  even  if  he  had  tried,  he  could  have  correctly 
made  out  the  inventory  of  an  estate  for  filing  in  the  Sur- 
rogate's Court.  For  be  it  known  that  though  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm  was  long  on  the  philosophy  of  the  law 
and  the  subtleties  of  restraints  on  alienation,  powers,  per- 
petuities and  the  mysteries  of  the  "next  eventual  estate," 
he  was  frankly  short  on  the  patience  to  add  and  subtract. 
So  though  Mr.  Tutt  drew  their  clients'  wills  it  was  Tutt 
who  attempted  to  probate  and  execute  them.  Then,  if  by 
any  chance  there  was  any  trouble  or  some  ungrateful  rela- 
tive thought  he  hadn't  got  enough,  it  was  Mr.  Tutt  who 
reluctantly  tossed  away  his  stogy,  "Strolled  over  to  court 
and,  usually  with  success,  defended  the  will  which  he  had 
drawn. 

So  it  was  the  lesser  Tutt  who  wrung  the  hand  of  Payson 
Clifford  and  gave  him  the  leathern  armchair  by  the  window. 

"And  now  about  the  will!"  chirped  Tutt,  as  after  a 
labored  encomium  upon  the  virtues  of  Payson  Senior, 
deceased,  he  took  the  liberty  of  lighting  a  cigarette  before 
he  commenced  to  read  the  instrument,  which  lay  in  a 
brown  envelope  upon  the  desk  before  him.  "And  now 
about  the  will !  I  suppose  you  are  already  aware  that  your 
father  has  made  you  his  executor  and,  after  a  few  minor 
legacies,  the  residuary  legatee  of  his  entire  estate?  " 

Payson  shook  his  head  mutely.  He  felt  it  more  becoming 
to  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  these  things  under  the  cir-  i 
cumstances. 

"Yes,"  continued  Tutt  cheerfully,  taking  up  the  enve- 
lope; "Mr.  Tutt  drew  the  will  nearly  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  your  father  never  thought  necessary  to  change  it.  It's 
lain  right  there  in  our  will  box  without  being  disturbed  <j 
more  than  once;  and  that  was  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  fj^ 
when  he  came  in  one  day  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  look 
at  it.  I  think  he  put  an  envelope  containing  a  letter  in 
with  it.   I  found  one  there  the  other  day." 

Payson  languidly  took  the  will  in  his  hand. 
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"  How  large  an  estate  did  he  leave?"  he  inquired. 

"As  near  as  I  can  figure  out,  about  seventy  thousand 
dollars,"  answered  Tutt.  "But  the  transfer  tax  will  not 
be  heavy,  and  the  legacies  do  not  aggregate  more  than 
ten  thousand." 

The  instrument  was  a  short  one,  drawn  with  all  Mr. 
'Putt's  ability  for  compression,  and  filling  only  a  single 
sheet.  His  father  had  bequeathed  seventy-six  hundred 
dollars  to  his  three  cousins  and  their  children,  and  every- 
thing else  he  had  left  to  his  son.  Payson  rapidly  computed 
that  after  settling  the  bills  against  the  estate,  including 
that  of  Tutt  &  Tutt,  he  would  probably  get  at  least  sixty 
thousand  out  of  it.  At  the  current  rate  he  would  continue 
to  be  quite  comfortable;  more  so,  in  fact,  than  theretofore. 
Still,  it  was  less  than  he  had  expected.  Perhaps  his  father 
had  had  expensive  habits. 

"  Here's  the  letter,"  went  on  Tutt,  handing  it  to  Payson, 
who  took  out  his  penknife  to  open  it  the  more  neatly. 
"Probably  a  suggestion  as  to  the  disposal  of  personal 
effects — remembrances  or  something  of  the  sort.  It's 
often  done." 

The  envelope  was  a  cheap  one,  ornamented  in  the  upper 
left-hand  corner  with  a  woodcut  showing  a  stout  goddess 
in  a  nightdress — evidently  meant  for  Proserpine— pouring 
a  Niagara  of  grain  out  of  a  cornucopia  of  plenty  over  a 
farmland  stacked  high  with  apples,  corn  and  pumpkins, 
and  flooded  by  the  beams  of  a  rising  sun  with  a  real  face. 
Beneath  were  the  words: 

IF  NOT  DELIVERED  IN  FIVE  DAYS  RETURN  TO 

CLIFFORD,  COBB  &  WENG 
Grain  Dealers  and  Produce 
Water  Street 
N.Y.City.N  Y. 

Even  as  his  eye  fell  upon  it  Payson  was  conscious  of  its 
coarse  vulgarity.    And  Weng!  Who  ever  heard  of  such 
a  name?   He  certainly  had  not;  hadn't  even  known 
that  his  father  had  a  partner  with  such  an  absurd 
cognomen.  "&Weng!"  There  was  something  terribly 
plebeian  about  it,  as  well  as  about  the 
obvious  desire  for  symmetry  which  had 
led  to  the  addition  of  that  superfluous 
"N.  Y."  to   the   entirely  adequate 
"N.Y.City."  But  of  course 
he'd  be  glad  to  do  anything 
his  father  requested  in  a 
letter. 

He  forced  the  edge  of 
the  blade  through  the  tough 
fiber  of  the  envelope,  drew 
forth  the  inclosed  sheet  and 
unfolded  it.  In  the  middle 
of  the  top  was  a  replica  of 
the  woodcut  upon  the 
outside,  only  minus  the 
"  If  not  delivered  in  five 
days  return  to."  Then 
Payson  read  in  his 
father's  customary  bold 
scrawl  the  simple  in- 
scription,   doomed  to 
haunt  him,  sleeping  and 
waking,for  many  moons: 

In  case  of  my  sudden 
death  I  wish  my  exec- 
utor to  give  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  to  my 
very  dear  friend  Sadie 
Burch,  of  Ho- 
boken, N.  J. 
PaysonClifford. 

For  a  brief — 
very  brief  —  mo- 
ment, a  mist 
gathered  over  the 
letter  in  the  son's 
hand.  "My  dear 
friend  Sadie 
Burch!"  He 
choked  back  the 
exclamation  of 
surprise  that  rose 
unconsciously  to 
his  lips,  and  en- 
deavored to  sup- 
press any  facial 
evidence  of  his 
inner  feelings. 
"Twenty-five  thou- 
sand!" Then  he  held 
out  the  letter  more  or 

Jess  casually  to  Tutt. 

*  "We-e-ell!"  whistled 
the  lawyer  softly  to 
himself,  with  a  quick 
glance  from  under  his 
eyebrows. 


"Oh,  it  isn't  the  money!"  remarked  Payson  in  a  sickly 
tone;  though  of  course  he  was  lying;  it  was  the  money. 

The  idea  of  surrendering  nearly  half  his  father's  estate 
to  a  stranger  staggered  him;  yet  to  his  eternal  credit,  in 
that  first  instant  of  bewildered  agony  no  thought  of  disre- 
garding his  father's  wishes  entered  his  mind.  It  was  a 
hard  wallop,  but  he'd  got  to  stand  it. 

"Oh,  that's  nothing!"  remarked  Tutt.  "It's  not  bind- 
ing. You  don't  need  to  pay  any  attention  to  it." 

"Do  you  really  mean  that  that  paper  hasn't  any  legal 
effect?"  exclaimed  the  boy,  with  such  a  reaction  of  relief 
that  for  the  moment  the  ethical  aspect  of  the  case  was 
entirely  obscured  by  the  legal. 

"None  whatever!"  returned  Tutt  definitely. 

"But  it's  part  of  the  will!"  protested  Payson.  "It's  in 
my  father's  own  handwriting." 

"That  doesn't  make  any  difference,"  declared  the 
lawyer.  "Not  being  witnessed  in  the  manner  required  by 
law  it's  not  of  the  slightest  significance." 

"Not  even  if  it  is  put  right  in  with  the  will?" 

"Not  a  particle." 

"But  I've  often  heard  of  letters'  being  put  with  wills." 

"No  doubt.  But  I'll  wager  you  never  heard  of  any  one 
of  them  being  probated." 

Payson's  legal  experience  in  fact  did  not  reach  to  this 
technical  point. 

"Look  here!"  he  returned  obstinately.  "I'll  be  hanged 
if  I  understand.  You  say  this  paper  has  no  legal  value,  and 
yet  it  is  in  my  father's  own  hand  and  practically  attached 
to  his  will.  Now,  apart  from  any — er — moral  question 
involved,  just  why  isn't  this  letter  binding  on  me?" 

Tutt  smiled  leniently. 

"Have  a  cigarette?"  he  asked;  and  when  Payson  took 
one  he  added  sympathetically  as  he  held  a  match  for  him: 
"Your  attitude,  my  dear  sir,  does  you  credit.  It  is  wholly 
right  and  natural  that  you  should  instinctively  desire  to 
uphold  that  which  on  its  face  appears  to  be  a  wish  of  your 
father.  But  all  the  same,  that  letter  isn't 
worth  the  paper  it's  written  on — as  matter 
of  law." 

"But  why  not?"  demanded  Payson. 
"What  better  evidence  could  the  courts 
desire  of  the  wishes  of  a  testator  than  such 
a  letter?" 

"The  reason  is  simple  enough,"  replied 
Tutl,  settling  himself  in  a  comfortable 
position.  "In  the  eye  of  the  law  no  prop- 
erty is  ever  without  an  owner.  It  is 
always  owned  by  somebody,  though 
the  ownership  may  be  in  dispute. 
When  a  man  dies  his  real  property 
instantly  passes  to  his  heirs,  and  his 
personal  property  de- 
scends in  accordance  with 
the  local  statute  of  dis- 
tributions or,  if  there  isn't 
any,  to  his  next  of  kin ;  but 
if  he  leaves  a  will,  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  valid 
it  diverts  the 
property 
from  its 
natural  legal 
W  destination. 
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Thus,  in  effect,  the  real  purpose  of  a  will  is  to  prevent  the 
laws  from  operating  on  one's  estate  after  death.  If 
your  father  had  died  intestate  you  would  have  instantly 
become,  in  contemplation  of  law,  the  owner  of  all  his 
property.  His  will — his  legal  will  —  deprives  you  of  a 
small  part  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  others.  But  the  law  is 
exceedingly  careful  about  recognizing  such  an  intention 
of  a  testator  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  statutes,  and 
requires  him  to  demonstrate  the  sincerity  and  fixity  of 
that  intention  by  going  through  various  established  for- 
malities, such  as  putting  his  intention  in  due  form  in  a 
written  instrument  which  he  must  sign  and  declare  to  be 
his  last  will  before  a  certain  number  of  competent  witnesses, 
whom  he  requests  to  sign  as  such,  and  who  actually  do  sign 
as  such,  in  his  presence  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other. 
Your  father  obviously  did  none  of  these  things  when  he 
placed  this  letter  with  his  will." 

"But  isn't  a  letter  ever  enough,  under  any  circum- 
stances?" inquired  Payson. 

"Well,"  said  Tutt,  "it  is  true  that  under  certain  excep- 
tional circumstances  a  man  may  make  what  is  known  as 
a  nuncupative  will — but  this  letter  isn't  one." 

"What  is  a — a — nuncupative  will?"  asked  his  client. 
"Technically  it  is  a  verbal  will,  operating  on  personalty 
only,  made  in  extremis — that  is,  actually  in  fear  of  death — 
and  under  our  statutes  limited  to  soldiers  in  active  military 
service  or  to  mariners  at  sea. 

"Now  your  father  was  neither  a  soldier  nor  a  sailor,  so 
he  couldn't  have  made  a  nuncupative  will  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, even  if  a  letter  could  legally  be  treated  as  such 
a  will  instead  of  as  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  make  a  written 
one — upon  which  point  I  confess  myself  ignorant.  There- 
fore " — and  he  tossed  away  his  cigarette  butt  with  an  air  of 
finality — "this  letter  bequeathing  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  to  Sadie  Burch — whoever  and  whatever  she  may 
be — is  either  an  attempt  to  make  a  will  or  a  codicil  to  a 
will  in  a  way  not  recognized  by  the  statute,  or  it  is  an 
attempt  to  add  to,  alter  or  vary  a  will  already  properly 
executed  and  witnessed,  by  arbitrarily  affixing  to  or  placing 
within  it  an  extraneous  written  paper." 

"All  the  same,"  commented  Payson,  "I  still  don't  see 
why  this  letter  can't  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  original 
will." 

"For  the  reason  that  when  your  father  executed  the 
original  document  he  went  through  every  form  required  by 
the  statute  for  making  a  will.  If  he  hadn't  it  wouldn't  have 
been  a  will  at  all.  If  this  paper,  which  never  was  witnessed 
by  a  single  person,  could  be  treated  as  a  supplement  or 
addition  to  the  will  there  would  have  been  no  use  requiring 
the  original  will  to  be  witnessed  either." 

"That  seems  logical,"  agreed  Payson.  "But  isn't  it 
often  customary  to  incorporate  other  papers  by  referring 
to  them  in  a  will?" 

"It  is  sometimes  done,  and  usually  results  in  nothing 
but  litigation.  You  see  for  yourself  how  absurd  it  would  be 
to  treat  a  paper  drawn  or  executed  after  a  will  was  made  as 
part  of  it,  for  that  would  render  the  requirements  of  the 
statute  nugatory." 

"But  suppose  the  letter  was  already  in  existence  or  was 
written  at  the  same  time  as  the  will— wouldn't  that  make 
a  difference?"  hesitated  Payson. 

"Not  a  bit!  Not  one  bit!"  chirped  Tutt.  "The  law  is 
settled  that  such  a  paper  writing  can  be  given  effect  only 
under  certain  very  special  conditions  and  only  to  a  limited 
extent.    Anyhow  that  question  doesn't  arise 
here." 

"Why  not?"  queried  the  residuary  legatee. 
How  do  you  know  this  letter  wasn't  written 

and  placed  in- 
side the  will 
when  it  was 
made?  How- 
can  you  be  sure 
that  my  father 
did  not  suppose 
that  of  course  it 
would  be  given 
effect?" 

"  In  that  case 
why  shouldn't 
he  have  incor- 
porated the  leg- 
acy in  the  will?" 

countered  Tutt 
sharply. 

"  He  —  er  — 
may  not  have 
wished  Mr. 
Tutt   to  know 

about,  it,"  mur- 
mured Payaon, 

dropping  his 

eyes. 

"Oh,  tonuny- 
pol  ! "  protested 

Tutt.  "We can 
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THE  long-contemplated  visit  to  the  old  home  \ 
had  been  realized  at  last  and  Woodson  sat 
on  the  porch  of  a  store  in  the  sleepy  little 
village  of  his  youth,  which  was  not  greatly  altered 
in  the  more  than  thirty  years  since  he  had  last  looked  upon 
it,  for  the  rush  of  progress  had  passed  it  by.  The  trip 
had  been  deferred  for  another  decade,  for  a  new  system 
had  been  inaugurated  in  the  land  of  the  Yellowstone,  a 
policy  of  conservation  such  as  Woodson  himself  had  vi- 
sioned  from  the  first;  so  he  had  remained  to  become  as- 
sociated with  the  new  movement.  His  life  work  was  now 
definitely  identified  with  the  preservation  of  the  park, 
since  the  policy  of  its  management  was  so  nearly  in  accord 
with  his  own  ideas. 

Eventually  he  had  applied  for  leave,  with  the  promise 
to  return  at  the  end  of  a  year.  Yet  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks  his  restlessness  was  uppermost  and  he  fought  down 
the  desire  to  leave. 

McCann,  of  the  old  hide-hunting  days,  sat  with  him 
on  the  store  porch. 

"I'll  wait  anyway  to  see  the  pigeon  flight  this  fall," 
Woodson  said,  voicing  one  of  the  arguments  with  which 
he  sought  to  convince  himself  against  the  too-early  de- 
parture that  crept  insistently  to  his  mind;  for  things  were 
not  as  he  had  so  fondly  anticipated.  The  dead  village 
remained  the  same  and  many  old  friends  had  tarried  there. 
It  was  the  landscape  that  had  changed.  The  whole  coun- 
tryside was  altered  beyond  recognition,  the  hardwood 
timber  cut  from  a  thousand  valleys,  much  of  it  piled  and 
burned  to  clear  the  land  for  farming,  some  of  the  straight- 
grained  logs  split  for  fence  rails,  these  later  replaced  by 
the  more  modern  wire  fence  and  the  rails  burned  to  be 
rid  of  them  or  cut  into  stove-wood  lengths.  He  reflected 
that  this  wholesale  slashing  had  been  unavoidable;  it  was 
part  of  the  general  age  of  progress,  a  measure  necessary 
to  get  the  land  in  shape  for  farming. 

"Yes,"  he  said  again,  "I'll  wait  anyhow  for  the  pigeon 
flight.  I'd  like  to  watch  them  go  over  again  in  swarms 
that  cloud  the  sun.  We  don't  have  birds  in  such  numbers 
out  in  the  hills.  They're  more  scattered  like,  out  there. 
I've  thought  about  the  pigeon  flight  back  here  a  thousand 
times  and  wanted  to  see  it  all  again." 

McCann  grunted  amusedly  at  the  others  gathered  be- 
fore the  store. 

"There  hasn't  been  a  pigeon  flight  in  twenty  years," 
he  said.  "So  if  that's  what  you're  waiting  for  you  might 
as  well  pile  on  the  train  with  me  to-morrow." 

"I  wasn't  expecting  to  see  them  as  thick  as  they  were 
years  back,"  Woodson  confessed.  "It  don't  seem  that 
there's  anything  in  the  quantity  it  used  to  be.  I've  seen 
ten  million  wild  pigeons  in  a  day.  If  I  could  see  a  few 
flocks  of  ten  thousand  in  a  bunch  it  would  be  enough  for 
me." 

"You  can  make  ten  thousand  dollars  in  a  bunch  if  you 
can  see  one  pigeon  and  bring  it  in,"  McCann  returned. 
"Don't  you  know  there  hasn't  been  a  pigeon  seen  in  the 
last  fifteen  years?" 

"It  seems  like  they  must  have  changed  their  flights  to 
somewheres  else,"  one  man  volunteered.  "  I've  heard  itsaid 
that  they  was  likely  in  South  America.  Maybe  that's  where 
they're  at.  It  wouldn't  surprise  me  a  mite  to  see  'em  come 
swarming  back  in  here  any  time.  I've  seen  the  time  when 
we  shipped  a  hundred  barrels  of  pigeons  to  the  Chicago 
markets  from  this  county  every  day." 


"I'd  Like  to  Watch  Them  Go  Over  Mgain  in  Swarms 
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The  discussion  turned  to  the  various  rewards  posted  for 
the  body  of  a  single  passenger  pigeon.  These  sums  ranged 
from  one  hundred  dollars  to  a  thousand,  offered  by  various 
societies  and  individuals,  and  the  aggregate  was  large. 

"A  man  could  make  a  good  stake  if  he  only  knowed 
where  they'd  gone,"  remarked  one  of  the  group. 

"I  know  where  they've  gone,"  said  McCann.  He 
laughed  and  prodded  Woodson  with  his  thumb.  "We 
know,  you  and  me;  eh,  Mart?  They've  followed  the 
beaver  and  the  lost  herd." 

"And  the  hardwood  trees,"  Woodson  amplified. 

McCann's  grin  faded  and  he  nodded  somberly.  For 
twenty  years  he  had  worked  in  the  lumber  camps  and  the 
disappearance  of  standing  timber  was  nearer  his  heart 
than  the  disappearance  of  all  else  combined.  He  was  about 
to  set  forth  for  new  fields  in  which  to  ply  his  trade. 

The  next  morning  Woodson  boarded  the  train  with 
McCann.  The  eager  anticipation  with  which  he  had 
looked  forward  to  his  trip  was  gone.  It  would  have  been 
far  better  if  he  had  never  come.  For  those  who  had  stag- 
nated in  one  spot  the  transition  had  seemed  gradual — 
indeed,  barely  perceptible;  but  to  Woodson,  come  back 
after  all  the  years,  the  difference  was  so  apparent  as  to 
strike  home  with  a  shock.  He  had  seen  that  it  was  neces- 
sary, this  wholesale  sacrifice  of  the  timber  in  the  valleys, 
to  make  room  for  the  farms  of  men.  But  now  the  train 
rolled  through  miles  and  miles  of  unsightly  slashings.  A 
hundred  million  acres  of  hardwood  hills,  totally  unfit  for 
the  plow,  had  been  cut  over  to  the  last  available  tree, 
stripped  of  all  save  the  worthless  scrubs.  Black-walnut 
logs  had  been  ripped  into  dimension  stuff  or  used  for  heavy 
beams  and  pilings.  Smooth  white  oak  and  sturdy  hickory 
had  furnished  planks  for  bridges.  Nature  had  started  to 
conceal  her  scars,  and  endless  miles  of  these  waste  areas, 
grown  up  with  matted  jungles  of  brush  and  stunted  second 
growth,  stood  as  the  only  monument  of  the  great  day  of 
the  lumber  trade.  In  other  parts  the  best  of  the  fir  and 
spruce,  the  pick  of  the  cedar,  pine  and  hemlock  had  been 
rafted  to  the  mills,  the  few  remaining  tracts  in  the  hands 
of  individuals  or  concerns  who  could  cut  it  at  their  will. 

McCann  broke  a  long  silence  to  grumble  surlily  about 
his  lot  in  life. 

"The  old  days  are  gone,"  he  said.  "What's  this  country 
coming  to,  anyway?  A  man  has  to  ask  permission  of  some- 
one else  and  have  them  pick  out  his  logs  before  he  can  go 
into  government  timber  and  drop  a  tree." 

He  referred  to  the  Forest  Service,  which  had  been  in  op- 
eration for  a  number  of  years.  For  suddenly  men  had 
paused  in  the  mad  rush  to  wonder.  Just  possibly  it  would 
have  been  wiser  to  use  less  headlong  haste.  The  smaller 
trees,  sacrificed  for  railroad  ties  or  to  fire  the  boilers  of  the 
mills,  would,  if  conserved,  soon  have  developed  into  trees 


of  sufficient  dimensions 
to  command  fabulous 
prices  when  laid  down 
at  the  doors  of  the  fac- 
tories engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fine 
furniture;  for  the  common  and  abundant 
of  a  few  years  past  was  now  the  rare  and 
priceless  treasure  of  the  present,  and  those 
same  trees,  so  wantonly  destroyed,  would  now  have  been 
used  sparingly,  cut  into  thin  sheets  of  rare  veneer.  Many 
a  man  gazed  ruefully  upon  his  woodlot  pasture,  covered 
with  a  scant  growth  of  worthless  trees,  regarding  the  rot- 
ting stumps  of  giants  he  had  felled  for  firewood  or  merely 
to  be  rid  of  them  because  they  shaded  too  much  land  and 
held  back  the  growth  of  grass  for  feed.  If  he  but  had  a 
dozen  of  those  trees  now  they  would  constitute  a  fortune. 

But  the  nation  was  alive  to  the  wreckage  at  last.  What 
tracts  of  timber  were  left  uncut— mainly  stands  of  spruce 
and  jack  pine,  formerly  too  low-grade  or  too  inaccessible 
to  log— had  been  preserved  in  time.  Broad  areas  were 
withdrawn  from  settlement  and  turned  into  forest  re- 
serves, administered  with  care  under  a  policy  that  pro- 
vided only  for  the  thinning  of  the  heaviest  stands,  the 
young  trees  left  to  grow.  Reforestation  was  mentioned  as 
a  possibility,  and  experiments  were  under  way.  Conserva- 
tion had  replaced  destruction  as  the  watchword  of  the 
times.  Plant-a-tree  societies  were  organized  and  school 
children  marched  to  view  the  installation  of  slender  seed- 
lings among  the  ghosts  of  towering  ancestors  whose  shade 
had  once  graced  the  spot.  In  the  schoolroom  the  story  of 
the  woodman  and  his  ax  gave  way  to  the  pretty  tale  of  the 
little  acorn  that  grew  into  a  mighty  oak. 

As  the  train  rolled  on  into  the  West  it  carried  Woodson 
into  the  land  of  timber  claims.  To  the  uninitiated  this 
term  vaguely  suggested  forested  areas  in  far  corners  of 
their  country,  open  to  settlement  by  those  who  would 
make  their  homes  in  distant  spots.  But  the  reverse  of  this 
was  true.  Arid  regions  were  open  to  settlement  by  those 
who  would  plant  trees  where  no  trees  grew.  Such  were  the 
timber  claims. 

The  train  sped  across  flat  wastes,  dotted  with  clumps 
of  gnarled  and  wind-torn  cottonwoods,  hand  planted  and 
hand  tended,  that  struggled  to  survive  under  adverse 
conditions,  a  pitiful  reminder  of  the  worth  of  any  tree 
to-day  and  the  reckless  waste  of  all  trees  yesterday. 
Woodson  reflected  that  succeeding  waves  of  development 
had  always  come  out  of  the  East.  He  would  spend  his 
period  of  leave  to  the  westward  instead.  His  mind  leaped 
forward  to  the  land  of  the  big  trees,  the  wonderful  forests 
of  the  West  Coast,  where  he  had  spent  a  year  so  long  ago. 
The  rattle  and  roar  of  civilization  had  palled  and  he  dwelt 
upon  the  solemn  hush  of  the  coast-belt  forests,  the  church- 
like quiet  that  opens  up  a  man's  soul  to  his  own  view  and 
convinces  him  for  all  time  of  his  own  minuteness;  shears 
his  egotism  from  him.  There  he  knows  that  the  universe 
was  not  created  solely  for  man  alone,  the  one  thought  that 
pervades  the  minds  of  those  who  dwell  solely  amid  works  ^ 
of  men  and  know  not  Nature. 

Once  alone  and  in  close  communion  with  the  mother 
of  us  all,  if  a  man  be  capable  of  thought  his  conceit  drops 
from  him  and  he  comes  to  know  that  he  is  but  one  of  the 
forms  of  life  in  Nature's  vast  balance  wheel,  a  pygmy  in 
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the  scheme  of  things,  to  be  as  easily  crushed,  once  he 
succeeds  in  disturbing  that  delicate  balance  which  he  con- 
stantly perverts  and  which  he  fondly  dreams  was  con- 
structed for  his  delight  alone.  All  these  things  Woodson 
had  learned  in  his  youth  and  they  had  never  left  him.  A 
failure  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  measured  only  in  material 
gain;  yet,  through  his  very  failure  at  striving  for  things 
which  to  him  were  the  greater,  from  his  habit  of  thinking 
to  himself  amid  the  works  of  Nature  instead  of  thinking 
among  others,  chained  by  precept  and  convention  among 
the  artificialities  of  men— perhaps  from  all  these  his  vision 
was  far  broader,  and  he  was  nearer  to  understanding  the 
source  of  life  that  men  call  God  than  those  who,  by  their 
own  standards,  have  succeeded  in  whatever  they  under- 
took to  do. 

Woodson  saw  man  as  one  creature  among  many.  From 
a  brute  with  a  club  he  had  become  a  man,  even  as  the 
Eohippus  had  become  a  horse;  and  throughout  his  evolu- 
tion he  had  gained  knowledge  from  other  creatures  and 
improved  upon  their  methods.  Like  them,  he  drew  upon 
Nature's  storehouse  for  his  own  purposes.  His  inventive 
brain  had  given  him  tools  that  did  his  killing  and  supplied 
his  meat  more  easily  than  the  claws  and  fangs  that  served 
that  purpose  for  the  real  meat-eating  tribes.  He  dammed 
streams  more  ably  than  the  beaver,  and  diverted  the  water 
for  his  own  use.  Once  like  other  creatures,  his  habitat  had 
shifted  with  the  food  supply,  and  he  had  prowled  in  no- 
madic bands  in  search  of  those  spots  where  food  was 
plentiful. 

Later,  perhaps  from  aping  the  actions  of  the  bee,  he  had 
learned  to  bring  the  food  supply  to  him  instead.  By  carry- 
ing the  pollen  from  one  blossom  to  the  next  the  bee  assures 
the  fertility  and  seed  supply  necessary  to  perpetuate  in 
his  neighborhood  the  flowers  from  which  he  draws  his 
honey.  Perhaps  it  was  also  from  the  bee,  or  from  the 
ant,  the  beaver  or  the  squirrel,  that  man  learned  to  store 
his  surplus  food  against  lean  days.  He  has  learned  to  build 
better  dwellings 
than  the  beaver  or 
themuskrat.  From 
the  birds  he  learned 
how  to  weave 
rushes  and  the  wool 
of  animals,  the 
down  of  flowers  and 
the  bark  of  trees; 
from  the  insects  he 
learned  to  spin,  and 
now  he  both  spins 
and  weaves  far  bet- 
ter than  the  spider 
or  the  bird.  Like 
the  ant,  the  bee 
and  the  beaver,  he 
clusters  in  colonies 
and  works  for  the 
common  good,  but 
in  this  respect  it  is 
probable  that,  ex- 
cept for  the  more 
complicated 
scheme  of  it,  he 
has  not  attained  so 
high  as  those  infe- 
rior creatures,  for 
their  social  life  is 
constructively  for 
the  common  good 
of  the  community 
instead  of  a  con- 
tinuous struggle 
for  individual  as- 
cendancy. 

Men  war  among 
themselves  as  do 
the  beasts.  The 
male  human  quar- 
rels over  his  love 

affairs  and  kills  for  his  she,  the  same  as  trig 
wolf  and  the  jackal.  But  he  points  with  pride 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  law  to  enforce  the  right 
a3  his  narrow  vision  sees  it    and  right  changes 
overnight  with  him.    Throughout  the  ages 
men  have  been  torn  apart  by  law  for  some 
wrong  that  the  next  day  would  have  been  the 
right  and  earned  them  the  praise  of  multi- 
tudes.  So  do  the  beasts  have  laws;  and  the 
insects— laws  that  are  inflexible.    The  pack 
tears  apart  the  individual  that  menaces  the 
interests  of  the  many,  killing  him  openly  and  frankly 
and  without  the  subtleties  and  complications  which 
?o  with  ridding  human  society  of  rabid  Individuals. 
Bnly  a  few  years  back,  a  pin  prick  in  the  span  of 
Ime,  man  himself  resorted  to  no  such  niceties  in  his 
killing,  was  more  direct,  after  the  manner  of  those 
rom  whom  he  sprang.   He  points  with  pride  to  his 
'Thou  shalt  not's."  The  beasts  have  them  as  well. 
Man  has  his  various  moralities,  resting  solely  upon 


the  race,  or  sect  within  a  race,  into  which  he  happened  to 
be  born.  One  sect's  morality  and  philosophy  of  life  con- 
sists of  many  wives,  of  no  recognition  of  the  human  souls 
of ,  its  women.  Such,  too,  is  the  attitude  of  the  bull  elk, 
the  buck  deer  and  the  bighorn  sheep.  Another's  morality 
consists  of  monogamy,  of  the  family  tie.  So  live  the  eagle, 
the  horned  owl  and  the  fox. 

All  as  it  should  be,  except  that  man,  in  his  vast  conceit, 
has  forgotten  that  he  is  but  one  of  Nature's  toys,  and  has 
come  to  believe  instead  that  she  is  one  of  his.  He  is  apt 
to  forget  his  puniness  and  the  fact  that  forces  beyond  his 
control  may  sink  one  continent  into  the  sea  and  throw 
another  up  from  the  depths  of  it  with  one  convulsion, 
wiping  out  the  evidence  of  man's  building  of  centuries,  as 
easily  as  man  himself  might  casually  spill  a  tub  of  water 
and  at  a  single  stroke  blot  the  work  of  generations  of  busy 
ants. 

These  things  had  all  come  to  Woodson  in  the  open,  on 
the  wide  plains  or  in  his  hills.  For  a  time  these  thoughts 
had  been  but  vague  mental  gropings,  unassembled  into  the 
channels  of  consecutive  reasoning  which  had  eventually 
developed  into  the  belief  that  shaped  his  life.  It  had  been 
the  days  under  the  big  trees — days  when  he  had  felt  the 
solemn  hush  of  the  noblest  forest  the  world  has  ever  seen; 
when  he  had  stood,  antlike,  at  the  base  of  one  mighty 
trunk  and  tried  to  comprehend  the  fact  that  for  a  hundred 
miles  each  way  these  monsters  grew  in  such  dense  masses 
that  a  man  could  scarce  squeeze  between — that  had 
gathered  up  the  fragmentary  particles  of  thought  and 
crystallized  them  into  the  whole,  which  had  become  his 
creed.  And  each  click  of  the  wheels  ticked  off  one  rail 
length  of  the  distance  and  carried  him  nearer  to  his  goal. 

Then  at  last  he  stood  on  a  high  divide  where  once  he  had 
stood  before.  A  hundred  miles  of  the  big  trees  had  spread 
out  before  him  then.  Now  the  great  forest  was  gone.  A 
jungle  of  brush  and  second  growth  had  sprung  up  to  con- 
ceal the  amputated  stumps.  Log  roads,  now  deserted  and 
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slipping  back  to  Nature  from  lack  of  travel,  made  a  net- 
work of  dividing  lines  among  the  ruins.  There  were 
patches  where  fire  had  beaten  the  loggers  to  the  work — 
miles  of  burnings  where  the  blackened  trees  lay  piled  in 
great  tangled  log  jams,  with  here  and  there  a  spot  where 
some  could  not  find  space  to  fall,  their  butts  wedged  by 
their  fellows,  and  towered  black  and  gaunt  against  the  sky 
as  the  spars  of  some  gigantic  fire-ridden  ship  sunk  in  the 
shallows.  For  hours  Woodson  sat  motionless  in  one  spot, 
his  chin  cupped  in  his  hand. 

A  week  later  he  stood  on  a  spur  of  the  west  slope  of  the 
Absarokas,  back  once  more  in  the  Yellowstone.  The 
autumn  hills  unrolled  before  him.  The  early  frosts  had 
touched  the  deciduous  trees  with  magic  brush  and  wher- 
ever the  white  shafts  of  aspens  gleamed  through  the  black 
stand  of  lodgepole  trunks  there  was  color— splashes  of 
yellows  grading  from  palest  lemon  to  deep  orange  hues; 
vivid  tongues  of  crimson  leaping  from  the  green  of  the 
spruce  as  the  first  hungry  flames  of  a  forest  fire;  mauve 
shadings  in  the  willow  and  alder  swamps  of  the  bottoms; 
soft  wine  tints  and  magenta,  rolling  away  in  a  riot  of 
blending  hues  as  if  but  a  month-old  afterglow  of  summer 
sunsets.  Woodson  spoke  to  Teton,  who  grazed  near  by. 

"This  is  a  little  different  from  that  other  view  I  had  a 
week  ago,  Teton,"  he  said.  "They've  waked  up  in  time  to 
save  our  trees  up  here  anyway.  There's  sixteen  thousand 
square  miles  in  one  body,  including  the  park  itself,  that 
has  gone  into  forest  reserve  and  been  withdrawn  from 
settlement." 

The  reservation  was  blocked  in  on  all  sides  by  these 
national  forests  of  which  he  spoke;  to  the  north  lay  the 
Gallatin  Forest,  the  Beartooth  and  the  Absaroka;  the 
Shoshone  Reserve  on  the  east.  All  along  the  southern 
boundary  the  park  was  flanked  by  the  Teton  Forest;  to 
the  west  by  the  Madison  and  the  Targhee. 

He  had  seen  little  of  the  outside  world,  and  the  news  of 
its  development  had  reached  him  mainly  by  hearsay.  Now 

that  he  had  seen 
for  himself  he 
gloried  in  the  won- 
derful strides  made 
by  this  young  na- 
tion of  which  he 
was  a  part.  Yet 
some  way  he  was 
haunted  by  a 
doubt,  the  same 
sensation  that  had 
assailed  his  mind 
on  that  former  visit 
to  the  plains,  years 
before — a  feeling 
that  a  good  job  had 
been  a  trifle  too 
well  done;  that 
elusive  impression 
that  he  had  been 
warned  of  this  tre- 
mendous waste. 

He  sat  and  gazed 
off  across  the  coun- 
try and  his  mind 
wandered  into  the 
past.    The  course 
of  a  stream  that 
twisted  through 
the   hills  was 
marked  by  a  slen- 
der line  of  many- 
colored  aspens. 
Through  half- 
closed  eyes  this 
variegated  thread  appeared  to 
take  on  life,  and  again  he  looked 
upon  the  homeward  trail  of  the 
Crows,  winding  a  tortuous 
course  through  the  hills.  The 
blue-gray  of  scattered  balsam, 
held  in  relief  against  the  darker 
stands  of  spruce,  took  on  the  semblance  of 
smoke  blots  rising  from  the  tepees. 

The  words  of  the  old  chief  of  the  Crows  came 
back  to  him  out  of  the  past:  "He  does  much 
that  is  wonderful  .  .  .  but  in  his  haste  to  reach  the 
shores  of  the  phantom  lake  he  destroys  much  that  he 
might  better  leave,  and  which  he  never  can  replace." 
The  source  of  that  warning  was  clear  to  him  now  the 
half-forgotten  rebuke  of  the  old  chief  for  those  who  fol- 
lowed only  the  white  man's  god,  development. 

"They've  saved  our  trees,  Teton,"  Woodson  said. 
"If  only  they'd  started  in  time  to  save  some  of  the 
rest  those  that  can't  beregrown  in  the  lives  of  twenty 
men,  and  all  cut  down  within  I  he  life  of  one.  We're  a 
great  people,  but  we  always  go  a  mite  too  fast,  and  don't 
Witch  the  signs  along  the  trail.  Then  we  back-Inn  k 
and  spend  I  wice  as  much  in  COVt  ring  up  the  \\  reck  as  we 
gained  by  traveling  loo  rapid  on  I  he  start.  That'  ■  m  i 

(Continued  on  Page  128) 
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POLITELY,  they  are  called  cancellations,  but  welshing 
is  shorter,  uglier  and  more  satisfactory  for  all- 
round  business  purposes.  The  year  1920  will 
be  remembered  as  one  in  which  business  men 
welshed  out  of  their  commitments  on  an  un- 
precedented scale,  and  all  over  the  world. 

You  were  a  textile  manufacturer,  say. 
Your  mill  practically  supported  a 
New  England  town.  Its  no'rmal 
output  was  around  $1,000,000 
monthly,  and  you  had  enough 
orders  ahead  for  six  months' 
operation.  Suddenly  prices 
reached  the  final  peak  and  be- 
gan to  travel  on  the  down  curve. 
In  a  few  weeks  people  who  had 
ordered  goods  from  you  abso- 
lutely canceled  $2,000,000  worth 
of  stuff  ordered  for  future  deliv- 
ery, and  suspended  $4,000,000 
worth  additional  until  prices 
became  stable.  Your  mill,  now 
running  only  two  days  a  week, 
with  a  reduced  work  force,  and 
never  enough  orders  in  sight  to 
keep  it  going  more  than  three 
weeks,  was  typical  of  hundreds 
of  factories  all  over  the  country 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year. 

Or  we  will  suppose  that  you 
are  an  importer.  A  leather 
manufacturer  gives  you  an  order 
for  10,000  Brazilian  goatskins. 
You  buy  them  by  cable.  It  may 
take  two  or  three  months  to  land 
them  at  New  York.  Meanwhile 
the  price  of  goatskins  has  not 
only  dropped  but  there  appears 
to  be  no  market  for  them  at  all. 
Your  customer  refuses  to  take 
the  stuff  at  the  market  price 
when  he  placed  his  order,  and  if 
you  are  scrupulous  about  your 
business  obligations,  taking  up 
the  Brazilian  exporter's  draft  for 

that  lot  of  goatskins,  obviously  you  are  losing  money  in 
two  directions,  an  excruciating  whipsaw  effect  in  the  can- 
cellation game. 

This  comes  pretty  near  being  the  actual  banana  peel 
upon  which  business  slipped  up  and  fell  down.  Specula- 
tion, restricted  credits,  the  burden  of  taxation  and  na- 
tional debts,  underproduction,  depletion  of  the  world's 
capital — these  have  been  singled  out  as  specific  causes. 
But  cancellation  and  repudiation  of  business  agreements 
were  more  directly  responsible  than  anything  else  for 
shutting  the  factories,  tying  up  the  ships,  bringing  unem- 
ployment and  loss  of  profit. 

Business  Morale  at  a  Low  Ebb 

AT  THIS  writing  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  between 
x"l  $2,000,000,000  and  $3,000,000,000  worth  of  commodi- 
ties piled  up  in  the  United  States  waiting  decision  as  to 
ownership,  the  result  of  cancellations.  Because  they  are 
actual  commodities,  sooner  or  later  somebody  will  take  them 
at  some  price,  after  endless  bargaining,  adjustment  and  liti- 
gation. But  the  loss  represented  by  the  difference  between 
cost  of  production  and  the  money  they  actually  bring  will 
run  from  $250,000,000  to  $500,000,000.  Losses  through 
the  cancellation  of  orders  upon  which  work  had  not  been 
begun  will  amount  to  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  in  unearned 
wages,  suspended  production,  overhead  expenses  and 
shrinkage  in  the  value  of  raw  materials. 

Just  before  the  holidays  Uncle  Sam  moved  one  of  his 
commercial  attaches  from  Peru  to  Mexico.  Passing 
through  New  York  on  his  way  to  the  new  post,  he  was 
booked  for  a  series  of  two-day  visits  to  business  centers 
en  route — Boston,  New  York,  Chattanooga,  Nashville, 
St.  Louis,  San  Antonio.  Lecturing  on  a  Chautauqua  cir- 
cuit was  placid  in  comparison.  At  every  stop  eager  busi- 
ness men  pressed  him  for  information  on  this  subject  of 
cancellations,  asking  his  advice  about  their  exports  tied 
up  all  over  the  southern  continent. 

There  is  at  least  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  American  mer- 
chandise tied  up  in  foreign  ports.  Buyers  have  refused  to 
accept  the  stuff  at  prices  agreed  upon  when  it  was  ordered, 
or  cannot  take  unexpected  quantities  which  suddenly 


arrived  on  duplicate  orders.  The  customhouses  have  be- 
come jammed,  and  the  surplus  often  lies  outdoors  exposed 
to  the  weather.  Many  of  the  buyers  lack  money  to 
meet  the  drafts  drawn  against  them  for  this  merchandise; 
others  are  negotiating  for  price  reductions;  still  others 
have  gone  into  bankruptcy.  Manufactured  goods  and 
raw  materials  all  over  the  world  have  stopped  moving  and 
fallen  into  dispute,  while  business  men  of  every  nation 
angrily  denounce  one  another  for  business  faithlessness. 
Against  foreign  refusal  to  accept  and  pay  for  our  manu- 
factured goods,  American  purchasers  of  raw  materials  in 
other  countries  have  refused  to  pay  for  them  in  many  cases, 
repudiating  orders  and  dishonoring  drafts.  Almost  any 
little  technical  discrepancy  in  deal  or  document  is  made  a 
loophole  for  escape. 

From  one  standpoint  this  is  a  passing  cloud,  however 
big  and  black.  Eventually  a  solid  footing  will  be  reached 
in  prices  and  values,  people  will  begin  buying  again,  mer- 
chandise will  be  stocked,  the  world  will  go  back  to  work 
and  the  mess  caused  by  cancellations  will  be  cleaned  up. 

"  Why  worry  about  troubles  that  are  past?  "  suggests  the 
optimist  cheerily.  "Let's look  forward  to  the  resumption  of 
business  on  safer  and  saner  lines— it  is  likely  to  start  any 
minute." 

But  others  are  not  so  sanguine.  They  see  something 
not  so  transitory  beneath  this  business  of  cancellations.  In 
the  end  business  comes  down  to  character  and  moral  ob- 
ligations. In  ordinary  times,  when  things  are  prospering, 
with  little  pressure  upon  character,  men  stick  to  their 
bargains  and  carry  out  their  contracts.  But  when  clouds 
come  up  like  thunder  and  the  fulfilling  of  obligations  means 
loss,  pretty  much  the  whole  pressure  of  business  falls  upon 
character,  because  even  contracts  and  agreements  can  be 
avoided  on  some  technicality,  particularly  in  international 
trade. 

The  true  test  of  business  integrity  comes  in  times  like 
the  present,  and  the  cancellation  phase  of  these  present 
times  is  something  more  than  temporary,  because  it  re- 
veals a  world-wide  lowering  of  business  morale.  Read- 
justment put  tremendous  pressure  upon  business  morale 
and,  having  become  impaired  during  the  war,  it  broke  like 
the  Russian  Front. 


It  is  a  question  of  the  business  conscience,"  says  Mr.  J.  H. 
Tregoe,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Credit 
Men.  "Lowering  of  morale  was  one  of  the  most 
familiar  results  of  the  war.  In  one  direction  it 
was  manifested  as  military  defeat;  in  another 
direction  as  crime;  in  still  others  as  radi- 
calism, profiteering,  graft.  Cancellations 
are  another  phenomenon,  perfectly 
susceptible  of  analysis  and  based 
primarily  on  lowering  of  morale. 
Business  the  past  two  years  has 
had  a  hectic  tinge.   We  have 
been  in  a  state  of  anxiety  ever 
since  the  armistice,  not  knowing 
when  the  backwash  would  set  in 
in  a  fierce  and  disorderly  fash- 
ion.  It  came  very  suddenly, 
bringing  consternation  and  re- 
pudiation of  contracts  which 
affect  every  industry  and  all  na- 
tions and  will  cause  tremendous 
losses  everywhere. 

"The  peak  of  prices  was 
reached  last  spring,  touching  an 
index  number  around  270— that 
is,  prices  in  general  had  risen  170 
per  cent  above  normal.  The 
wave  of  senseless  buying  which 
swept  business  up  to  this  height 
also  swept  it  over  the  safety 
line.  Retrenchment  began. 
Merchants  had  full  shelves, 
manufacturers  more  orders  than 
they  could  fill.  The  business 
structure  was  not  built  on  the 
solid  rock  of  conscience,  and  lack 
of  business  conscience  explains 
the  orgy  of  cancellations  from 
which  we  have  been  suffering. 
Among  the  great  losses  that 
have  taken  place  in  this  storm, 
the  worst  of  all  is  the  loss  that 
has  come  in  the  lowering  of  re- 
spect for  the  given  word,  the 
failure  of  our  boasted  reliance 
on  the  word  of  one  business  man  to  another.  We  must 
all  strive  for  the  reviving'  of  an  international  business 
conscience— for  a  true  sense  of  right-doing  which  will  con- 
trol the  relations  of  men  situated  miles  apart.  Until  we 
have  accomplished  this  at  least  partially,  until  we  have 
made  the  word  of  men  inviolate  and  binding,  we  cannot 
hope  to  emerge  into  the  new  day  of  prosperity.  Many  of 
our  problems  are  strictly  spiritual,  and  we  need  not  hesitate 
to  use  this  word  even  when  speaking  of  the  so-called  mate- 
rial relations  of  men.  In  business  we  are  dealing  with 
laws  that  are  higher  than  men.  Abiding  by  spiritual 
ideals  and  putting  conscience  first,  business  will  gather 
impetus  and  we  shall  be  saved  from  such  faithless  prac- 
tices as  cancellations." 

A  World-Wide  Epidemic 

LISTEN  to  the  seller  denouncing  the  buyer — the  manu- 
1  facturer  with  his  business  brought  to  a  standstill  by 
the  cancellations  of  merchants  and  foreign  buyers.  You 
might  wonder  if  it  were  possible  at  all  to  revive  business 
conscience  in  people  who  apparently  never  had  any. 

When  the  older  industrial  nations  began  doing  business 
with  Japan,  they  discovered  an  unsuspected  trait — that 
the  Jap  could  not  be  depended  upon  to  carry  out  a  bar- 
gain. If  one  made  a  contract  with  him  and  he  faced  loss 
through  price  fluctuations  or  other  changing  conditions, 
he  would  crawl  out  of  the  deal,  or  come  around  and  beg 
out  of  it.  A  little  more  acquaintance  with  Japanese 
psychology  disclosed  that  for  centuries  it  had  been  cus- 
tomary among  the  Japanese  themselves  to  ease  and  adjust 
the  load  when  a  bargain  bore  too  heavily  upon  one  of  the 
parties. 

With  the  first  ominous  rumblings  of  the  coming  ava- 
lanche last  spring  every  buyer  in  the  world  turned  Japa- 
nese—if you  take  the  seller's  view  of  the  situation 
Canceled  orders  in  themselves  are  nothing  especially  new 
The  device  has  long  been  resorted  to  during  periods  oi 
falling  prices  or  business  depression.  But  we  have  never 
had  cancellations  in  such  an  enormous  volume  before  or 
suffered  from  a  world-wide  epidemic  simultaneously.  Yet 
all  might  have  been  well  had  buyers  had  the  moral 
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itamina  to  stand  up  to  their  obligations,  take  their  losses 
like  gentlemen  as  an  offset  to  war  profits,  pass  falling  prices 
along  to  the  consuming  public.  Had  they  done  these 
things  business  would  ere  now  be  back  to  normal. 

So  runs  the  seller's  version.  But  there  is  a  buyer's 
version  too. 

The  seller  not  only  lost  morale  during  the  war  but  lost 
it  first,  says  the  buyer.  With  rising  prices  and  an  almost 
insane  demand  for  commodities,  the  buyer  for  several 
years  had  been  placing  orders  with  manufacturers  and 
getting  excuses  instead  of  merchandise.  His  order  placed 
at  today's  prices,  for  delivery  three  months  hence,  might 
be  filled  if  prices  had  not  risen  in  the  meantime  or  nobody 
else  was  willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  the  goods.  De- 
liveries were  delayed  again  and  again  on  one  excuse  or 
another  while  the  seller  disposed  of  his  product  in  the  spot 
market  instead  of  delivering  to  the  actual  purchaser  who 
had  placed  the  order. 

Smith  ordered  hammers  from  Jones  at  a  dollar  apiece. 
Jones  took  three  months  to  make  the  hammers,  by  which 
time  there  was  eager  bidding  for  them  at  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  apiece.  Instead  of  delivering  the  hammers  to 
Smith,  Jones  yielded  to  temptation,  sold  them  to  someone 
else,  and  .to  Smith  delivered— an  excuse. 

Foreign  sellers  of  raw  material  are  howling  to  heaven 
against  buyers  in  every  country,  and  particularly  ours. 
During  the  war  we  established  promising  direct  business 
relations  with  the  Orient.  Recently  a  bank  in  Java  wrote 
a  New  York  trust  company  pointing  out  how  these  prom- 
ising connections  were  being  endangered  by  the  cancella- 
tions and  evasions  of  American  importers. 

"Both  banks  and  merchants  here,"  said  this  correspond- 
ent, "feel  some  uneasiness  concerning  the  possibilities  of 
continuing  the  close  business  relations  which  were  estab- 
lished with  your  country  during  the  war.  This  is  due  to 
unfortunate  experiences  regarding  the  attitude  of  Amer- 
ican buyers  toward  their  business  contracts.  Refusals  by 
American  banks  to  honor  drafts  drawn  under  their  letters 
of  credit  because  of  quite  insignificant  deviations  of  the 
wording  of  letters  of  credit  have  recently  occurred  again 
and  again,  notwithstanding  that  bankers  immediately 
offered  guaranties  of  redress 
for  such  small  inaccuracies. 
The  exchange  banks  in  Java 
under  the  circumstances  are 
reluctant  to  take  American 
bills.  Hence  the  extent  of  our 
business  relations  may  be  se- 
riously affected.  We  deem  it 
our  duty  to  draw  attention  to 
these  facts  and  trust  that  they 
will  bring  home  to  American 
importers  the  fact  that  such 
acts  will  prove  seriously  detri- 
mental to  American  business 
relations  abroad." 

Sugar  Deals 

BUT  the  importer  has  the 
same  complaint  against  the 
foreign  seller  of  raw  materials 
as  the  buyer  of  merchandise 
has  against  the  seller  at  home. 
While  prices  were  rising  the 
American  importer  might  buy 
sugar  in  Java.  The  seller  there, 
however,  often  postponed  ac- 
tual shipment  of  the  sugar  as 
long  as  possible,  taking  a  flyer 
in  the  speculative  market  by 
trading  in  and  out.  Only  when 
sugar  began  to  slump  did  he 
hurry  it  into  the  ship,  or  when 
the  expiration  date  on  the  let- 
ter of  credit  back  of  his  sugar 
contract  endangered  the  deal. 
Sometimes  he  got  the  sugar 
aboard  after  the  letter  of  credit 
had  expired,  and  endeavored 
to  cover  up  the  delay  by  dat- 
ing back  his  bill  of  lading. 
American  importers  also  com- 
olain  that  contracts  have  been 
canceled  abroad  oftener  than 
lere,  for  our  raw  materials  no 
ess  than  our  merchandise. 
There  is  general  and  interna- 
ional  blackguarding,  indicat- 
ng  manners  as  bad  as  morale. 
The  standard  of- business 
lonor  in  all  countries  is  so  im- 
>aired  that  documents  which 
Add  once  have  been  dis- 
Wunted  by  banks  without 
juestion  are  now  scrutinized 
vith  the  greatest  care  and  ad- 
ances  made  against  them 


only  where  the  concerns  involved  are  of  staunch  character 
as  well  as  strong  financial  responsibility. 

"Uncle  Sam  canceled  his  contracts  after  the  armistice," 
says  the  buyer,  making  government  policy  an  excuse  for 
his  own  cancellations. 

But  this  is  only  a  half  truth,  because  the  Government  in 
practically  every  case  took  all  the  commodities  which  were 
in  process  of  manufacture,  whereas  the  cancellations  of 
1920  often  covered  finished  goods  virtually  delivered  to 
buyers.  But  Uncle  Sam,  it  must  also  be  remembered,  did 
not  pyramid  his  orders.  Having  first  call  on  production, 
he  was  able  to  plan  ahead  for  quantity  and  place  his 
requisitions  where  they  would  be  filled  without  duplica- 
tion. The  buyer  of  commodities,  on  the  other  hand,  made 
a  practice  of  ordering  from  two  to  half  a  dozen  different 
producers,  anywhere  from  twice  to  ten  times  the  quantity 
of  goods  he  actually  needed,  because  half  of  them  might 
fail  to  deliver  at  all  and  others  only  partial  quantities  after 
unforeseen  delays.  These  duplicate  orders  were  placed 
freely  by  foreign  concerns,  not  only  to  secure  some  goods 
during  the  period  of  greatest  scarcity  under  handicaps  of 
time  and  distance  but  to  secure  goods  for  speculative  pur- 
poses as  well.  When  cancellations  at  home  suddenly 
caused  slackening  of  production  and  curtailing  of  mill 
organizations,  manufacturers  hurried  to  fill  every  foreign 
order  on  their  files,  with  the  result  that  duplicate  orders 
were  filled  and  foreign  customers  swamped  with  more 
merchandise  than  they  could  finance  or  sell. 

The  business  conscience  deteriorated  in  several  ways 
during  the  war,  and  particularly  after  the  armistice. 
There  was  an  infiltration  of.  speculators  corresponding  to 
the  infiltration  of  enemy  spies  which  pulled  down  Italian 
morale  and  made  it  possible  to  break  the  Isonzo  Front. 
Profiteering  and  easy  business  lowered  character.  Most  of 
all,  the  buyer  resented  the  delays,  price  increases,  failure 
to  deliver  goods  and  juggling  generally  of  the  seller  in  the 
seller's  market.  He  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  his 
turn  would  come,  and  when  it  did  he  handed  the  seller  the 
wallop  of  cancellations.  From  the  seller's  standpoint  it 
was  highly  immoral,  but  from  the  buyer's  standpoint 
merely  righteous  retribution. 


During  the  boom  times  in  the  silk  industry  a  barber 
owning  a  prosperous  shop  in  New  York's  silk  district  got  a 
tip  from  one  of  his  customers. 

"Buy  some  silk,"  was  the  suggestion. 

The  barber  acted  on  this  advice.  He  bought  some  silk 
with  his  savings,  held  it  several  weeks  and  sold  out  at  a 
handsome  profit.  He  bought  more  silk  and  sold  again, 
making  money.  Presently  his  interest  was  so  centered  on 
the  silk  business  that  he  sold  his  barber  shop  and  became 
a  silk  man,  moving  into  a  finer  apartment,  buying  a  big 
limousine,  and  so  forth.  When  the  crash  came  in  that 
industry  he  had  both  silk  and  silk  contracts  running  into 
an  aggregate  which  would  have  made  him  an  important 
silk  dealer  in  normal  times.  But  the  business  was  unreal — 
largely  pledges  and  paper  profits.  The  barber's  customers 
canceled  orders,  refused  deliveries  and  went  broke.  He  did 
the  same  with  his  orders.  To-day  he  is  back  in  a  barber 
shop — but  not  his  own. 

Another  silk  man  set  up  a  speculative  business  with 
$1500,  and  when  silk  prices  broke  he  failed  for  $100,000. 

"What  was  the  matter?"  someone  asked. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  said  the  speculator;  "too  many 
people  got  in  the  boat!" 

Speculators  in  the  Coal  Market 

ONE  of  the  last  stands  made  by  the  speculators  was  in 
the  export  coal  business.  Driven  out  of  silk,  wool, 
cotton,  leather  and  other  commodities  successively,  they 
rallied  around  export  coal  in  early  autumn,  for  the 
speculator's  chief  reason — that  it  was  moving  almost 
hysterically  and  seemed  to  be  the  only  commodity  that 
was.  There  was  a  shortage  of  coal  in  France,  Italy  and 
other  importing  countries,  with  scarcity  looking  up  in  the 
United  States,  along  with  a  strike  of  British  coal  miners. 
Foreign  purchasers  would  close  contracts  with  anyone  who 
promised  to  deliver  coal,  and  such  contracts  were  made 
by  hundreds  of  speculators  in  this  country,  who,  after 
agreeing  to  deliver  one  cargo  or  a  dozen,  or  1,000,000  tons 
at  ever-increasing  prices,  looked  around  to  see  if  they 
could  find  any  actual  coal.    In  most  cases  they  couldn't, 

because  real  export  coal  had 
long  ago  been  contracted  for 
by  real  coal  exporters. 

Winter  setting  in  mildly, 
increased  production,  settle- 
ment of  the  British  strike,  in- 
creased production  in  England 
and  Germany,  better  trans- 
portation conditions  —  these 
factors  suddenly  replaced  the 
,  speculator's  paper  coal  at 
twenty-five  to  thirty  dollars  a 
ton  with  the  real  article,  de- 
livered in  France  or  Italy  by 
real  coal  exporters  in  both  the 
United  States  and  England  at 
half  the  price.  Foreign  buyers 
canceled  their  contracts  in  this 
country.  The  speculators' 
contracts  had  pushed  up  prices 
to  a  point  where  real  contracts 
suffered,  and  untold  damage 
was  done  to  the  export  coal 
business  which  we  had  built 
up  during  the  war. 

The  speculator,  profiteer 
and  easy-business  chap  are  out 
of  it— until  the  next  time, 
whenever  that  may  be.  Thus 
the  business  conscience  has 
been  improved  automatically 
to  that  extent.  But  given  the 
same  boom  times,  or  even  the 
normal  prosperity  for  which 
the  country  longs,  and  there 
would  be  a  proportionate 
slump  in  business  integrity. 

Men  able  to  stand  some- 
what apart  and  view  both  sel- 
ler and  buyer  disinterestedly 
maintain  that  the  business 
conscience  must  be  braced  up 
partly  through  a  sincere  con- 
viction of  sin,  and  reform, 
along  with  some  better  meth- 
ods of  doing  business,  backed 
by  authority.  These  disin- 
terested advisers  are  credit 
men,  bankers,  chamber  of 
commerce  officials,  leaders  in 
business  associations.  Kven 
before  the  war  boom  t  he  busi- 
ness conscience  did  not  fully 
satisfy  them,  and  steps  were 
being  t  aken  to  put  it  on  a  bet  - 
ter  basis. 

(Continued  on  Pngf  35) 
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Mr.  Wilson 

TIME  and  the  sober  second  thought  of  the  American 
people  will  work  for  President  Wilson  in  his  retirement. 
Never  will  he  be  elevated  to  the  pedestal  on  which  he  stood 
during  those  first  weeks  of  the  armistice,  but  he  will  bulk 
big  again  in  the  eyes  of  a  world  that  views  him  in  proper 
perspective.  For  though  he  failed  greatly  he  succeeded 
greatly. 

The  failure  of  Mr.  Wilson,  though  its  consequences  have 
been  disastrous,  is  only  temporary;  his  success  will  be 
permanent.  He  wrote  the  scriptures  of  peace — no  mean 
achievement — and  in  its  hour  of  fear  and  anguish  the 
world  accepted  them,  only  to  backslide  when  the  danger 
seemed  over.  But  the  time  of  repentance  and  conversion 
will  come  again. 

The  world  expected  more  of  Mr.  Wilson  than  mortal 
man  could  perform;  he  attempted  more  than  mortal  man 
could  accomplish.  It  is  easy  to  stand  on  the  side  lines  and 
criticize  after  the  event,  to  say  he  should  have  done  this 
or  should  not  have  done  that;  but  granting  this,  there  is 
small  doubt  that  the  President  could  have  secured  much 
more  of  what  he  wanted  and  the  world  needed. 

For  many  of  his  failures  Mr.  Wilson  has  only  President 
Wilson  to  blame.  Probably  he  should  not  have  gone  to 
Europe;  certainly  he  should  not  have  stayed  there  when 
he  saw  how  events  were  shaping  up.  A  master  of  solitaire, 
he  sat  in  at  poker  and  chipped  his  stack  away  while  others 
at  the  table  played  their  hands.  On  his  return,  having 
compromised  at  almost  every  point  with  Europeans,  he 
refused  to  compromise  at  any  point  with  Americans. 

A  better  peace  and  sounder  terms  could  probably  have 
been  formulated  on  the  battlefield  in  forty-eight  hours  by 
half  a  dozen  of  the  men  who  were  the  organizing  and  busi- 
ness brains  of  the  war,  men  who  had  no  political  promises 
to  make  good  and  no  map-making  theories  to  try  out. 
Certainly  they  could  have  done  no  worse  than  the  Con- 
ference, and  the  world  would  have  been  saved  some  years 
of  uncertainty  and  some  billions  of  dollars. 

To  the  minds  of  professional  statesmen  the  bigness  of  the 
war  meant  that  there  must  be  a  big  peace,  with  big  com- 
missions, big  experts,  big  expenses,  big  talk,  big  secrecy 
and  finally  a  big  mess.  But  the  very  bigness  of  the  thing 
called  for  simplicity  and  brevity  in  the  making  of  the  peace, 
with  later  and  separate  consideration  for  the  league.  Even 
half  a  dozen  able  men  will  make  mistakes,  but  no  human 
affair  can  possibly  stand  the  mistakes  of  such  a  horde  of 
experts,  doctrinaires  and  diplomats  as  worked  over  the 


Peace  Treaty.  The  present  map  of  Europe  is  not  only  an 
affront  to  everyone  who  has  learned  his  geography  but  it 
is  a  standing  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  Continent.  Differ- 
ent racial  groups  may  live  peaceably  enough  together,  not 
because  there  is  some  magic  quality  in  the  air  that  makes 
for  harmony  but  because  they  are  prospering  econom- 
ically. A  chance  to  earn  a  good  living  will  more  surely 
make  a  happy  and  contented  nation  than  the  fact  that 
everyone  within  its  borders  is  a  direct,  though  hungry, 
descendant  of  the  original  Slav.  There  are  more  lines  than 
racial  ones  to  be  drawn  in  map  making. 

The  failures  of  the  peace  are  many  and  real,  but  the 
gospel  that  President  Wilson  preached  to  the  world  still 
lives  and  will  yet  prove  to  be  its  salvation.  The  importance 
of  that  service  should  not  be  minimized.  Unity  in  Europe, 
cooperation  between  the  continents,  and  peace  for  the 
world  is  still  a  theory,  but  coming  generations  will  make 
it  a  fact. 

The  first  steamboat,  the  first  automobile,  the  first  aero- 
plane were  but  weak  and  ineffective  things— failures  to  be 
discredited,  to  -be  torn  apart,  to  excite  ridicule  and  blind 
opposition.  President  Wilson  tried  his  wings  and  fell, 
partly  through  his  own  fault,  through  his  lack  of  engi- 
neering knowledge,  and  partly  through  the  fault  of  others; 
but  he  had  the  big  idea,  and  we  shall  yet  realize  it,  not  fully 
in  our  time,  but  sufficiently  t6  make  the  world  a  better 
place  to  live  in.  He  is  one  of  those  of  whom  Walt  Whit- 
man wrote: 

To  those  who've  failed,  in  aspiration  vast, 

To  unnam'd  soldiers  fallen  in  front  on  the  lead, 

To  calm,  devoted  engineers — to  overardent  travelers — 

to  pilots  on  their  ships, 
To  many  a  lofty  song  and  picture  without  recognition,  I'd 

rear  a  laurel-cover' d  monument, 
High,  high  above  the  rest. 

A  Government  Job  for  All 

DO  YOU  want  a  government  job— a  light,  soft,  easy  job 
with  pleasant  work  at  home  and  no  experience  neces- 
sary? It  is  yours  without  even  asking.  It  is  a  good  job, 
too;  not  a  mere  underling's  place.  You  may  have,  if  you 
choose,  a  share  in  directing  the  management  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. You  may,  if  you  like,  participate  in  the  most 
important  and  vital  function  of  government  in  times  like 
these;  that  is,  of  course,  the  spending  of  public  revenues. 

Under  pressure  of  an  awakened  public  opinion,  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  last  December  naming  a  joint  commit- 
tee of  three  members  of  each  branch  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  administrative  services  of  the  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  all  pertinent  facts  concerning  their 
powers  and  duties,  their  distribution  among  the  several 
executive  departments  and  their  overlapping  and  duplica- 
tion of  authority.  This  joint  committee  is  also  empowered 
to  determine  what  redistribution  of  activities  should  be 
made  among  the  several  services,  and  what  departmental 
regroupings  should  be  made  "  to  the  end  that  there  shall  be 
achieved  the  largest  possible  measure  of  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  conduct  of  government  business." 

The  men  who  have  been  given  this  chance  to  do  a  great 
public  service  are  Senators  Smoot,  of  Utah;  Wadsworth, 
of  New  York;  Harrison,  of  Mississippi;  and  Representa- 
tives Reavis,  of  Nebraska;  Temple,  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
Moore,  of  Virginia.  Remember  their  names. 

Some  of  these  men  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  that  must  be  remedied.  They  have  borne  public 
testimony  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  Senator  Smoot  has 
said:  " No  other  government  in  the  world  could  have  gone 
on  as  ours  has  done  and  paid  the  bills  involved  in  our 
wasteful  methods  of  administration.  There  is  endless  du- 
plication of  work  among  different  departments  and  even 
in  the  same  department.  It  is  the  same  through  all  the 
government  functions."  Mr.  Reavis  has  said :  "  While  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  the  world's  biggest 
business,  it  is  likewise  the  world's  worst-managed  business." 

Now  you  who  are  reading  this  may  ask:  "Where  do  I 
come  in?  What  is  my  job?  How  can  I  help?" 

You  must  supply  the  motive  power  for  the  whole  job. 
This  joint  committee  is  just  your  agent.  Whether  anything 
worth  while  will  come  out  of  it  depends  largely  on  the 
interest  you  display.    If  you  will  take  a  little  trouble  to 


show  that  you  know  the  national  business  costs  too  much 
and  that  you  are  tired  of  it,  you  will  get  action. 

It  is  a  wide-open  opportunity  to  participate  dominantly 
in  reshaping  your  Government  and  lessening  your  taxes. 
Such  a  chance  to  exercise  a  direct  influence  has  not  pre- 
sented itself  in  many  years. 

How  to  do  it?  Simply  enough.  Take  a  dollar  and  buy 
postage  stamps.  Write  to  the  members  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee named  above,  write  to  your  congressman  and 
senator,  write  to  the  White  House.  Ask  how  the  work  of 
reorganization  is  coming  along,  ask  to  be  kept  informed. 
You'will  find  these  men  responsive  to  your  curiosity  if  you 
will  only  keep  it  up.  But  if  you  are  not  interested  in  hav- 
ing your  business  properly  and  economically  run,  nobody 
else  is. 

Which  Way  Out? 

THE  vexing  problems  of  business  and  government 
which  are  constantly  developing  seem  in  each  case  new 
and  intricate,  but  the  central  and  fundamental  question 
changes  little  if  at  all.  It  is  eternally  old,  yet  has  a  fresl 
and  novel  timeliness  of  application  to  the  most  immediate 
and  pressing  problem  of  the  day.  It  is  this :  Shall  we  create 
new  mechanisms,  institutions,  government  departments, 
forms  of  government  and  forms  of  society  to  solve  the 
issues  which  arise,  or  shall  we  depend  upon  a  more  ade- 
quate training,  development  and  adjustment  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  meet  the  conditions  which  confront  him? 

No  one  with  a  spark  of  Originality  or  vision  denies  the 
possibility  or  even  doubts  the  probability  that  different 
and  better  forms  of  government  and  society  may  yet  be 
developed.  But  we  get  nowhere  and  never  will  get  any- 
where by  throwing  the  undivided  blame  for  all  the  world's 
misery  and  failure  on  social  institutions,  on  the  mere  tools 
which  men  use,  rather  than  on  the  limitations  of  the  purely 
human  men  who  use  them. 

When  anything  goes  wrong  most  people  rush  to  the 
Government  for  assistance.  But  when  all  the  fine  phrases 
have  been  stripped  away  it  appears  that  Government  is 
only  a  group  of  men  with  human  interests,  passions  and 
desires,  or — worse  yet — only  an  obscure  clerk  hidden  away 
in  some  corner  of  a  section  of  a  division  of  a  bureau  of  a 
government  department. 

"Here  is  a  business  that  has  grown  in  perfection  of 
handling  and  distributing,"  said  Senator  Smoot  recently  in 
commenting  on  a  proposed  regulative  measure,  "and  now 
we  want  to  turn  it  over  to  be  managed  by  a  commission 
created  by  Congress.  Not  a  member  of  that  commission 
could  manage  successfully  any  one  department  of  that 
industry.  The  commissioners  are  not  going  to  make  inves- 
tigations personally.  Who  will?  Somebody  that  has 
passed  a  civil-service  examination,  a  lot  of  $1500  and  $1600 
clerks;  more  than  likely  persons  who  never  conducted 
business  to  any  extent  in  all  their  lives.  Who  is  to  issue  the 
orders  and  regulations?  Men  who  know  nothing  about  the 
business." 

There  are  others  who  would  go  much  further  and  adopt 
some  entirely  new  and  untried  form  of  society,  believing  - 
that  in  this  way  the  powers  of  goodness  latent  in  human 
nature  would  be  brought  out.  Socialistic  schemes  stake 
everything  on  the  assumption  that  a  partial  change  in 
purely  mechanical  and  external  economic  institutions  will 
wipe  out  the  faults  of  human  nature.  They  leave  the 
individual  much  as  he  is,  naturally  with  his  heredity  un- 
changed, but  also  with  the  vastly  greater  part  of  his  envi- 
ronment and  entire  nature  the  same  as  before. 

But  new  forms  of  government  and  society,  and  even  new 
departments  and  ventures  of  existing  government,  are 
always  sure  to  prove  popular.  Projects  naturally  are  more 
popular  than  stern  realities.  Anyone  who  has  a  grievance 
against  society,  or  who  is  in  any  way  unhappy  or  discon- 
tented, is  sure  to  see  alluring  possibilities  for  himself  in  a 
proposal  whose  limitations  have  not  yet  been  defined,  for 
the  very  simple  reason  that  it  is  only  a  proposal. 

There  is  no  conceivable  groundwork,  no  foundation  for 
a  better  society  but  the  personal,  individual  human  bodyy  i 
mind  and  soul.  Until  they  are  healthy,  well  trained  arflr  | 
adjusted  to  life  to  the  fullest  extent  that  scientific  know  3 
edge  makes  possible,  most  of  what  is  said  about  a  better 
system  of  society  is  talk  and  nothing  but  talk. 
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THE  two-year-old  Republic  of 
Austria  created  by  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles — that  is  to  say,  by 
certain  elderly  diplomats  sitting 
round  a  table  and  rearranging  the 
map  of  the  world  without  much 
knowledge  of  the  human  hopes  and 
agonies  involved  in  their  decisions  — 
is  a  tragic  object  lesson  of  all  that  is 
most  miserable,  hopeless  and  diseased 
in  the  present  malady  of  Europe.  All 
;  the  economic  evils  that  are  afflicting 
such  a  country  as  Italy  and  threaten- 
ing many  other  countries  like  France 
.and  Germany,  and  to  some  extent 
England,  have  reached  their  fullest 
development  in  Austria. 

Other  countries  are  overburdened  by  war  debts,  weak- 
ened by  the  decreasing  production  of  labor  and  poverty- 
stricken  by  the  inflation  of  money  which  is  turned  out 
easily  enough  from  the  printing  presses  but  has  not  reality 
enough  to  buy  raw  material  or  the  elementary  necessities 
of  life  from  more  prosperous  parts  of  the  world,  so  that, 
the  value  of  this  paper  money  drops  low  in  foreign  ex- 
changes, while  prices  soar  to  fantastic  heights  and  wages 
struggle  to  keep  pace  with  them  and  fail.  Even  England 
is  touched  by  that  disease— England,  which  is  envied  by 
all  her  neighbors  as  rich  and  fat  in  her  prosperity  -and 
France  and  Italy  are  seriously  sick  of  the  same  economic 
malady.  But  Austria  is  more  than  sick  — Austria  is  dying. 

It  is  a  ghoulish  thing  to  sit  at  the  deathbed  of  those 
Austrian  people,  as  I  have  done,  studying  the  symptoms  of 
this  mortality,  watching  the  death  agony,  probing  into  the 
causes  of  this  scourge.  Yet  if  Europe  will  save  herself  from 
something  like  the  same  doom  and  find  a  way  of  escape 
from  a  general  danger  which  is  creeping  closer  to  many 
countries,  this  must  be  done.   For  the  state  of  Aust  ria  is  a 
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tremendous  rebuke  to  the 
shortsighted  diplomacy 
which  utterly  failed  to  real- 
ize that  a  rearrangement  of 
political  frontiers  must  be 
based  upon  the  physical 
needs  and  conditions  of  the 
people  within  those  boun- 
daries, and  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  violate  historical 
evolution  for  the  sake  of  a 
theory  without  upsetting  a 
natural  equilibrium.  It  is 
also  a  tragic  warning  to  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  that 
if  they  hark  back  to  an  in- 
tense national  egotism, 
building  barriers  between  themselves  and  their  neighbors, 
checking  the  natural  flow  of  trade  and  refusing  cooperation 
and  mutual  helpfulness,  their  own  vitality  and  wealth  will 
be  impoverished  and  their  own  life  menaced  by  the  illness  of 
surrounding  peoples. 

Cruelty  Pitted  Against  Charity 

POOR  AUSTRIA  is  the  world's  most  horrible  example  of 
the  results  of  political  cruelty  and  stupidity,  and  yet 
by  a  strange  irony  of  fate  is  also  the  most  striking  case  of 
a  general  desire  in  the  hearts  of  mankind  for  charity  and 
brotherhood  leading  to  some  new  system  of  international 
politics  which  may  give  real  life  and  power  to  a  league  of 
nations.  That  is  a  most  extraordinary  state  of  things 
which  startles  one  as  soon  as  one  enters  the  city  of  Vienna 
with  its  stricken  population.  The  psychology  of  those  two 
and  a  half  million  people  almost  defies  analysis  because  of 
this  conflict  between  cruelty  and  charity  of  which  they  are 
the  victims.   They  saw  themselves  literally  sentenced  to 


death  by  the  provisions  of  the  peace  treaty. 
Once  belonging  to  the  capital  of  a  great 
empire,  a  highly  civilized,  artistic,  music- 
loving  folk,  living  on  the  products  of  other 
people's  labor,  on  the  business  of  exchange, 
finance,  clerkship,  the  handling  of  merchan- 
dise, the  demand  and  supply  of  life's  little 
luxuries,  the  profits  of  administration  and 
officialism,  like  so  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  other  great  cities,  such  as  London,  Paris  and  New  York, 
they  saw  themselves  cut  off  from  all  their  old  sources  of 
supply  and  from  all  their  trade  relations  with  surrounding 
peoples  who  had  once  been  under  their  government.  The 
diplomats  at  Versailles  who  drew  the  boundaries  of  the  new 
Austrian  Republic  as  an  isolation  camp  in  the  center  of  the 
old  Austrian  empire — divided  now  into  groups  of  peoples  of 
different  races — cut  off  the  head  of  the  empire  from  its  body, 
so  that  Vienna  is  a  bulbous-headed  thing  without  a  torso. 

It  is  exactly  as  though  New  York  were  suddenly  ampu- 
tated from  the  United  States,  or  as  though  London  were 
bounded  on  one  side  by  Surrey  and  Sussex  and  on  the  north 
by  the  shires  of  Bedford  and  Warwick,  divorced  from  its 
great  industrial  centers,  its  shipping  trade,  its  mineral 
wealth  and  its  imperial  business.  A  state  of  six  and  a  half 
million  inhabitants,  Austria  is  obliged  to  import  nearly 
ninety  per  cent  of  her  coal,  lacks  all  raw  material  necessary 
for  her  factories,  with  the  exception  of  wood  and  iron  ore, 
has  neither  wool,  linen,  leather  nor  copper,  possesses  no 
more  agricultural  land  than  at.  its  maximum  may  rapport 
its  inhabitants  for  three  months  a  year,  and  is  surrounded 
by  new  states  like  Czechoslovakia  and  Jugo-Slavia  and 
Hungary,  once  of  her  own  empire,  which  now  are  so  nar- 
row in  their  national  egotism  that,  they  will  not  send  any 
supplies  to  the  relief  of  Vienna  except  under  the  pressure 
of  foreign  influence. 

But  here  comes  (he  strange  dilemma  in  Austrian  minds. 
Aghast  as  they  were  at  the  doom  which  befell  them,  they 
might,  well  have  hated  the  nations  who  were  their  judges 
and  their  executioners.  But.  the  very  peoples  who  con- 
demned I  hem  I  o  dent  h  are  t  hose  who  by  charity  and  not  by 
Cruelty  are  endeavoring  to  post  pone  execution  and  to  keep 
them  alive.  Sir  William  (ioode,  who  went  to  Vienna  as 
chairman  of  the  reparation  committee  charged  with  the 
task  of  securing  the  indemnity  according  to  the  treaty, 
found  himself  obliged  by  all  the  instincts  of  humanity, 
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UPON  our  few  mo- 
ments of  strained 
waiting  Bronson 
Vandeman  breezed  in,  full 
of  apologies  for  his  shirt 
sleeves.  I  remember  notic- 
ing the  monogram  worked 
on  the  left  silken  arm,  the 
fit  and  swing  of  immaculate 
trousers,  as  smoothly  mod- 
eled to  the  hip  as  a  girl's 
gown;  his  ever-smiling 
face;  the  slightly  exagger- 
ated way  he  wiped  fingers 
already  clean  on  a  hand- 
kerchief pulled  from  a  rear 
pocket.  He  was  the  only 
unconstrained  person  in  the 
room;  he  hardly  looked 
surprised;  his  glance  was 
merely  inquiring.  Ed- 
wards apparently  couldn't 
stand  it. 

He  jumped  up  and  began 
his  characteristic  pacing  of 
one  end  of  the  constricted 
place,  jerking  out  as  he 
walked:  "Bronse,  it's  my 
fault  that  Boyne  sent  for 
you.  He's  working  on  this 
trouble  of  Worth's,  you 
know.  He's  had  me  in  here, 
grilling  me,  shaking  me  over 
hell;  and  something  I 
said — God  knows  why — 
sent  him  after  you." 

"Trouble  of  Worth's!" 
Vandeman  had  been  about 
to  sit;  his  half-bent  knees 
straightened  out  again;  he 
stood  beside  the  chair  and 
spoke  irritably.  "Told you, 
Boyne,  if  you  meddled  with 
that  coroner's  verdict  you'd 
get  your  employer  in  a 
devil  of  a  tight  place.  No- 
body had  any  reason  for 
wanting  Worth's  father  out 
of  the  way — except  Worth 
himself.  Frankly,  I  think 
you're  wrong.  But  every- 
thing that  I  can  do — of 

course  " 

"All  right,"  I  said,  let- 
ting it  fly  at  him.  "Where 
was  your  wife  from  seven 
to  half  past  nine  on  the  eve- 
ning of  Gilbert's  murder?" 

Back  went  his  head;  out 
flashed  all  the  fine  teeth; 
the  man  laughed  in  my  face. 

"Excuse  me,  Mr.  Boyne. 
I  understand  that  this  is 
serious — nothing  funny 

about  it — but  really,  you  know,  recalling  the  date,  what 
you've  said  is  amusing.  My  dear  man,"  he  went  on  as  I 
stared  at  him,  "please  remember,  yourself,  where  Ina  was 
on  that  particular  evening." 

"  The  wedding  and  reception  were  done  with  by  seven 
o'clock,"  I  objected. 

This  ground  was  familiar  to  me.  I'd  been  over  it  in 
considering  what  opportunity  Laura  Bowman  would  have 
had  for  a  call  on  Thomas  Gilbert  at  the  required  hour.  If 
she  could  slip  away  for  it,  why  not  Ina  Vandeman? 

As  though  he  read  my  thoughts  and  answered  them 
Vandeman  filled  in:  "A  bride,  you  know,  is  dead  certain 
to  have  at  least  half  a  dozen  persons  with  her  every  minute 
of  the  time  until  she  leaves  the  house  on  her  wedding  trip. 
Ina  did,  I'm  sure.  We'll  just  call  her  in,  and  she'll  give  you 
their  names." 

He  was  up  and  starting  to  bring  her;  I  stopped  him. 

"  We'll  not  bother  with  those  names  just  now.  I'd  rather 
have  you — or  Mrs.  Vandeman — tell  me  what  you  suppose 
would  be  the  entry  in  Thomas  Gilbert's  diary  for  May  31 
and  June  1,  1916.  I  have  already  identified  it  as  the  date 
on  which  the  Bowmans  first  moved  into  the  Wallace  house. 
I  think  Mr.  Edwards  knows  something  more,  but  he's  not 
so  communicative  as  you  promise  to  be." 


USTRMTED 


JAMES 


Hughes  Was  at  Work  on  Something  for  a  Girl;  She 
Perched  at  One  End  of  His  Bench,  Swinging  Her  Feet 

He  looked  as  if  he  wished  he  hadn't  been  so  liberal  with 
his  assurances.  I  saw  him  glance  half  sulkily  at  Edwards 
as  he  exclaimed:  "But  those  diaries  are  burned — they're 
burned.  Worth  told  us  the  other  night  that  he  burned 
them  without  reading." 

At  the  words  Edwards  stopped  stock-still,  something 
almost  humorous  at  the  back  of  the  suffering  gaze  he 
fastened  on  my  face.  I  met  it  steadily,  then  answered 
Vandeman. 

"Doesn't  make  any  difference  to  anybody  that  those 
books  are  burned.  I'd  read  them;  I  know  what  was  in 
them;  and  I  know  that  three  leaves — six  pages — covering 
the  entries  of  May  31  and  June  1,  1916,  were  cut  out." 

"But  what  the  deuce,  Boyne?"  Vandeman  wrinkled  a 
smooth  brow.  "What  would  some  leaves  gone  from  Mr. 
Gilbert's  diary  four  years  ago  have  to  do  with  us  here 
to-day — or  even  with  his  recent  death?" 

"Pardon  me,"  I  said  shortly.  "The  matter's  not  so  old 
as  that.  True,  the  stuff  was  written  four  years  ago;  it 
recorded  happenings  on  those  dates;  but'the  ink  that  was 
used  in  marking  out  a  run-over  on  the  next  following  page 
was  fresh.    Anyhow,  Mr.  Vandeman,  we  know  that  a 


woman  came  weeping  to 
Mr.  Gilbert  on  the  very 
night  of  his  death,  only  a 
short  time  before  his 
death — as  nearly  as  med« 
ical  science  can  determine 
that— and  we  believe  that 
she  came  after  those  leaves 
out  of  the  diary,  and  got 
them — whatever  she  had  to 
do  to  secure  them." 

I  was  struck  with  the  dif- 
ference in  the  way  these 
two  men  took  inquiry.  Ed- 
wards had  writhed,  changed 
color,  started  to  speak  and 
caught  himself  back, 
showed  all  the  agony  of  a 
clumsy  criminal  who  dreads 
the  probing  that  may  give 
him  away:  Temperament; 
the  rotten  spot  in  his  af- 
fairs. Vandeman,  younger, 
not  entangled  with  an  un- 
happy married  woman,  sat 
looking  me  in  the  eye,  still 
smiling.  The  blow  I  had  to 
deal  him  would  be  harder. 
It  concerned  his  bride;  but 
he'd  take  punishment 
well.  I  proceeded  to  let 
him  have  it. 

"I  can  see  that  Mr.  Ed- 
wards has  an  idea  what  the 
entries  on  those  pages  cov- 
ered. He  has  inadvertently 
,  shown  me  that  your  wife 
was  the  woman  who  came 
and  got  them  from  Thomas 
Gilbert  on  the  night  he  was 
murdered." 

At  that  he  turned  on  Ed- 
wards, and  Edwards  an- 
swered the  look  with:  "I 
didn't.  On  my  honor, 
Bronse,  I  never  mentioned 
your  name  or  Ina's.  The 
Chinaman  told  him  that— 
about  some  woman  coming 

that  evening  " 

"Mr.  Vandeman,"  I 
broke  in,  "there's  no  use 
beating  about  the  bush. 
Chung  recognized  your 
wife's  voice.  She  was  the 
woman  who  came  weeping 
to  get  those  diary  leaves." 

He  took  that  with  aston- 
ishing  quietness,  and: 
"Suppose  you  were  shown 
that  she  wasn't  out  of  her 
mother's  house?" 

"Wouldn't  stop  me.  Al- 
low that  her  alibi's  perfect. , 
Yet  you  men  have  something.    There's  something  here  I 
ought  to  know." 

"Something  you'll  never  find  out  from  me."  Jim 
Edwards'  deep  voice  was  full  of  defiance.  "Bronse,  I  owe 
you  an  apology;  but  "ou  can  depend  on  me  to  keep  my 
mouth  shut." 

After  a  minute's  consideration  Vandeman  said:  "I  don't 
know  why  we  should,  any  of  us,  keep  our  mouths  shut." 

Jim  Edwards  looked  utterly  bewildered  as  the  man  sat 
there,  thinking  the  thing  over,  and  glanced  up  pleasantly 
at  me  and  suggested: 

"Edwards  has  a  little  different  slant  on  this  from  me. 
I  don't  know  why  I  shouldn't  state  to  you  exactly  what 
happened— right  there  in  Gilbert's  study  on  the  date  you 
mention." 

"Oh,  there  did  something  unusual  happen;  and  you've 
just  remembered  it." 

"There  did  something  unusual  happen,  and  I've  just 
remembered  it,  aided  thereto  by  your  questions  and 
Edwards' queer  looks.  Cheer  up,  old  man;  we  haven't  all 
got  your  Southern  chivalry.  From  a  plain,  common-sense 
point  of  view  what  I  have  to  tell  is  not  in  the  least  to  my 
wife's  discredit.  In  fact,  I'm  proud  of  her  all  the  way 
through."  (Continued  on  Page  26) 
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"  I'm  ready  to  serve  you  today 
In  the  true  Constitutional  way 
I'll  build  up  each  party  who  wants  to  be  hearty 
And  that's  civil  service,  I'll  sayl" 


Ready  to  serve 


J  J°SEpH  Campbell  Gompa^' 


Are  you  as  ready  to  have  us  serve  you  as  we 
are  to  serve? 

The  biggest  part  of  the  so-called  "servant 
question"  is  often  the  mistress  question.  Do  you 
make  the  most  of  all  the  good  service  right  at 
your  command? 

Here  is  the  whole  big,  experienced  Campbell's 
Soups  organization  with  the  famous  Campbell's 
kitchens  engaged  in  preparing  soups  of  exceptional 
quality  and  food  value  for  your  home  table.  Do  you 
give  yourself  the  full  benefit? 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup  made  from  the  pure 
juice  of  selected  red-ripe  tomatoes  and  other  nutritious 
ingredients,  cannot  be  excelled  for  purity  and  flavor. 
It  is  appetizing,  nourishing,  relished  by  all,  good  for 
any  meal  any  day  in  the  year.  Do  you  enjoy  this 
delicious  soup  as  often  as  you  might? 


Camden  ,  n.j..u.s.a 


21  kinds 


15c 


a  can 


tfamM&L  S  oups 
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(Continued  from  Page  24) 

Jim  Edwards  came  suddenly  and  nervously  to  his  feet, 
strode  to  the  farther  corner  of  the  room  and  sat  down  at  as 
great  a  distance  from  Vandeman  as  its  dimensions  would 
permit.  He  turned  his  face  to  the  small  window  there,  and 
through  all  that  Vandeman  said  he  kept  up  a  steady 
maddening  tattoo  with  his  finger  nails  on  the  sill. 

"This  has  to  do  with  what  I  told  you  the  first  night  I 
ever  talked  with  you,  Boyne.  You  threw  doubt  on  Thomas 
Gilbert's  death  being  suicide.  I  gave  as  a  reason  for  my 
belief  that  it  was,  a  knowledge  and  conviction  that  the 
man's  mind  was  unhinged." 

Edwards'  tattoo  at  the  window  ceased  for  a  minute. 
He  stared,  startled,  at  the  speaker,  then  went  back  to  it, 
and  Vandeman  proceeded. 

"I'm  not  telling  Jim  Edwards  anything  he  doesn't 
know,  and  what  I  say  to  you,  Boyne,  that's  discreditable 
to  the  dead,  I  can't  avoid.  Here  it  is:  On  the  evening  of 
June  1,  1916,  I  had  dinner  alone  at  home.  You'll  find,  if 
you  look  at  an  old  calendar,  that  it  fell  on  a  Thursday.  Jim 
Edwards  had  dined  informally  at  the  Thornhills'.  As  he 
told  it  to  me  later,  they  were  all  sitting  out  on  the  side 
porch  after  dinner,  and  nobody  noticed  that  Ina  wasn't 
with  them  until  they  heard  cries  coming  from  somewhere 
over  in  the  direction  of  the  Gilbert  place.  At  my  house  I'd 
heard  it,  and  we  both  ran  for 
the  garage,  where  the  screams 
were  repeated  again  and 
again.  We  got  there  about 
the  same  time,  found  the  dis- 
turbance was  in  the  study, 
and  Edwards,  who  was  ahead 
of  me,  rushed  up  and  ham- 
mered on  its  door." 

Again  Jim  Edwards  stopped 
the  nervous  drumming  of  his 
fingers  on  the  window  sill 
while  he  stared  at  the  younger 
man  as  at  some  prodigy  of 
Nature.  Finally  he  seemed 
unable  to  hold  in  any  longer. 

"  Hammered  on  the  door ! " 
he  repeated.  "  If  you're  going 
to  turn  out  the  whole  damn 
thing  to  Boyne,  tell  it  straight ; 
the  door  was  open;  we 
couldn't  have  heard  a  yip  out 
of  Ina  if  it  hadn't  been.  Tom 
there,  in  full  sight,  sitting  in 
his  desk  chair,  cool  as  a  cu- 
cumber, letting  her  scream." 

"I'm  telling  this,"  Vande- 
man snapped.  "Gilbert 
looked  to  me  like  an  insane 
man.  Jim,  you're  crazy  as  he 
was,  to  say  anything  else. 
Never  supposed  for  a  minute 
you  thought  otherwise — that 
poor  girl  there,  dazed  with 
fright,  backed  as  far  away 
from  him  as  she  could  get, 
hair  flying,  eyes  wild." 

I  looked  from  one  to  the 
other.  What  Edwards  had 
said  of  the  cold  contemptuous 
old  man;  what  Vandeman 
told  of  the  screaming  girl;  no 
answer  to  such  a  proposition 
of  course  but  an  attempted 
frame-up.  To  let  the  bride- 
groom get  by  would  best  serve 
my  purpose. 

"All  right,  gentlemen,"  I 
said.  "And  now  could  you 
tell  me  what  action  you  took 
on  this  state  of  affairs?" 

"Action?"  Vandeman 
gave  me  an  uneasy  look. 
"What  was  there  to  do? 
Told  you  I  thought  the  man 
was  crazy." 

"And  you,  Edwards?" 

"  Let  it  go  as  Bronse  says.  I 
cut  back  to  Mrs.  Thornhill's, 

scouting  to  see  what  the  chance  was  for  getting  Ina  in 
without  the  family  knowing  anything." 

"That's  right,"  Vandeman  said.  " I  stayed  to  fetch  her. 
She  was  fine.  To  the  last  she  let  Gilbert  save  his  face — 
actually  send  her  home  as  though  she  were  the  one  to 
blame.  Right  then  I  knew  I  loved  her — wanted  her  for  my 
wife.  On  the  way  home  I  asked  her  and  was  accepted." 

"In  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  engaged  to  Worth 
Gilbert?" 

"Boyne,"  he  said  impatiently,  "what's  the  matter  with 
you?  Haven't  I  made  you  understand  what  happened 
there  at  the  study?  She  had  to  break  off  with  the  son  of  a 
man  like  that.  Ina  Thornhill  couldn't  marry  into  such  a 
breed." 


"Slow  up,  Vandeman!"  Edwards'  tone  was  soft,  but 
when  I  looked  at  him  I  saw  a  tawny  spark  in  his  black  eyes. 
Vandeman  fronted  him  with  the  flamboyant  embroidered 
monogram  on  his  shirt  sleeve,  the  carefully  careless  tie,  the 
utterly  good  clothes  and,  most  of  all  at  the  moment,  the 
smug  satisfaction  in  his  face  of  social  and  human  security. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  of  what  that  Frenchman  says 
about  there  being  nothing  so  enjoyable  to  us  as  the 
troubles  of  our  friends. 

"Needn't  think  you  can  put  it  all  over  the  boy  when 
he's  not  here  to  defend  himself — jump  on  him  because  he's 
down!  Tell  that  your  wife  discarded  him — cast  him  off — 
for  disgraceful  reasons!  Dammitall!  You  and  I  both 
heard  Tom  giving  her  her  orders  to  break  with  his  son,  she 
sniffling  and  hunting  hairpins  over  the  floor  and  promising 
that  she  would." 

"  Cut  it  out ! "  yelled  Vandeman,  as  though  someone  had 
pinched  him.  "I  saw  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  heard  nothing 
of  the  sort.  Neither  did  you." 

I  think  they  had  forgotten 'me,  and  that  they  remem- 
bered at  about  the  same  instant  that  they  were  talking 
before  a  detective.  They  both  turned,  mum  and  startled- 
looking,  Edwards  to  his  window,  Vandeman  to  a  nervous 
brushing  of  his  trouser  edges,  from  which  he  looked  up, 
inquiring  doubtfully:  "What  next,  Boyne?  Jim's  excited; 


"Barbara,"  I  Called  in  an  Undertone, 
"Come  Here  f  Look!*' 

but  you  understand  that  there's  no  animus;  and  my  wife 
and  I  are  entirely  at  your  disposal  in  this  matter." 

"Thank  you,"  I  said. 

"Would  you  like  to  talk  to  her?" 

"I  would." 

"When?" 

"Now." 

"Where?" 

"Here — or  let  the  lady  say." 

Vandeman  gave  me  a  queer  look  and  went  out.  When 
he  was  gone  I  found  Jim  Edwards  scrabbling  for  his  hat 
where  it  had  dropped  over  behind  the  desk. 


I  put  my  back  against  the  door  and  asked:  " Is  Bronson 
Vandeman  a  fatuous  fool;  or  does  he  take  me  for  one?" 

"Some  men  defend  their  women  one  way,  and  some 
another.  Let  me  out  of  this,  Boyne,  before  that  girl  gets 
here." 

"She  won't  come  in  a  hurry,"  I  smiled.  "Her  husband's 
pretty  free  with  his  promises;  but  more  than  likely  I'll 
have  to  go  after  her  if  I  want  her." 

"Well?"  He  looked  at  me  uncomfortably. 

"Blackmail's  a  crime,  you  know,  Edwards.  A  woman 
capable  of  it  might  be  capable  of  murder." 

"You've  got  the  wrong  word  there,  Boyne.  This  wasn't 
exactly  blackmail." 

"What  then?" 

"  The  girl,  I  never  liked  her;  never  thought  she  was  good 
enough  for  Worth;  but  she  was  engaged  to  him,  and— 
in  this  I  think  she  was  fighting  for  her  hand." 

He  searched  my  face  and  went  on  cautiously:  "You  read 
the  diaries.  They  must  have  had  complaints  of  her." 

"They  had,"  I  assented. 

"Anything  about  money?" 

I  shook  my  head. 

"You  said  there  were  two  entries  gone;  the  first  would 

have  told  you,  I  suppose   Before  we  go  further, 

Boyne,  let  me  make  a  little  explanation  to  you." 

"Shoot,"  I  said. 
"It  was  this  way,"  he 
sighed.  "Thornhill,  Ina's 
father,  made  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  a  year  I  would  say, 
and  the  family  lived  it  up. 
He  ha*d  a  stroke  and  died  in  a 
week's  time.  Left  Mrs. 
Thornhill  with  her  daughters, 
her  big  house,  her  fine  social 
position — and  mighty  little 
to  keep  it  up  on.  Ina  is  the 
eldest.  She  got  the  worst  of 
it,  because  at  the  first  of  her 
being  a  young  lady  she  was 
used  to  having  all  the  money 
she  wanted  to  spend.  The 
twins  were  right  on  her  heels; 
the  thing  for  her  to  do  was  to 
make  a  good  marriage,  and 
make  it  quick.  But  she  got 
engaged  to  Worth;  then  he 
went  to  France.  There  you 
were.  He  might  never  come 
back.  Tom  always  hated  her; 
watched  her  like  a  hawk;  got 
onto   something  she  — 

about  " 

"Out  with  it,"  I  said. 
"What?  Come  down  to 
cases." 

"  Money."  He  uttered  the 
one  word  and  stood  silent. 

I  made  a  long  shot  with: 
"Mr.  Gilbert  found  she'd 
been  getting  money  from 
other  men?" 

"Borrowing,  Boyne — they 
used  the  word  'borrowed,'" 
Edwards  put  in.  "It  was  al- 
ways Tom's  way  to  summon 
people  as  though  he  had  a 
little  private  judgment  bar, 
haul  them  up  and  lecture 
them;  I  suppose  he  thought 
he  had  a  special  license  in 
her  case." 

"And  she  went,  prepared 
to  frame  him  and  bluff  him 
to  a  stand-off.  Is  that  the 
way  you  saw  it?" 

"My  opinion  —  what  I 
might  think,"  said  Mr.  James 
Edwards,  of  Sunnyvale 
Ranch,  "wouldn't  be  testi- 
mony in  a  court  of  law.  You 
don't  want  it,  Boyne." 

"Maybe  not,"  I  grunted. 
"Perhaps  I  could  make  as 
good  a  guess  as  you  could  at  what  young  Mrs.  Vande- 
man's  capable- of — a  dolly  face,  and  behind  it  the  courage 
of  hell." 

"Boyne,"  he  said  as  I  left  the  door  free  to  him,  "quit 
making  war  on  women." 

"Can't,"  I  grinned  and  waved  him  on  out.  "The  de- 
tective business  would  be  a  total  loss  without  'em." 

"TOOK  what's  after  you,  man,"  Skeet  warned  me  from 
i-i  her  lofty  perch  as  I  went  out  through  the  big  room  in 
quest  of  Ina  Vandeman.  "Better  you  stay  here.  I  gif  you 
a  yob.  Lots  safer.  You'll  only  run  the  risk  of  getting  your 
neck  broken."     (Continued  on  Page  29) 
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Just  being  Kids 

and  Captain 

{{/^\NE  night  when  Dad  and  I  were  building  our 
\^/  pirate  boat,  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  that  we 
would  ever  get  old  like  grandpa  and  Slim  Rmerson's  dad. 

"'Well,  I  should  say  not,'  he  said  with  a  laugh. 
'We're  getting  younger  every  night.  And  we'll  keep 
right  on  —  just  being  kids  and  Captain  Kidds  down  here 
in  the  cellar  together.'" 


fat 


^l^J  %  I  til 

*  ill  Li 


1  ! 


There  are  homes  that  make  you  feel  older  the  moment 
you  enter  their  doors.  And  there  are  other  homes  that 
glow  with  the  spirit  of  youth,  which  is  symbolized  by  light. 

Make  your  home  a  home  of  youth;  flood  it  with  the 
glow  of  Edison  Mazda  Lamps.  And  somewhere,  in  the 
cellar  or  attic,set  aside  a  special  lighted  corner  where  father 
and  the  boy  can  play,  and  keep  on  being  young  forever. 


7  Mm.         1^    sm        5    S       a.  - 
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Chart  of 
Recommendations 

for  AUTOMOBILES 

(Abbreviated  Edition) 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

How  to  Read  the  Chart 

THE  Correct  Grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  engine 
lubrication  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 
A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 
E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

These  recommendations  cover  all  models  of  both 
passenger  and  commercial  vehicles  unless  other- 
wise specified. 

Where  different  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  are  recommended 
for  summer  and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommendation  should  be 
followed  during  the  entire  period  when  freezing  temperatures  may 

be  experienced. 

This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company's  Board  of 
Automotive  Engineers,  and  constitutes  a  scientific  guide  to  Cor- 
rect Automobile  Lubrication. 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  in  this  partial  chart,  consult  the  Chart 
of  Recommendations  at  your  dealer's,  or  send  for  booklet,  "Cor- 
rect Lubrication,"  which  lists  the  Correct  Grades  for  all  cars. 


10.*  S.R.P  No.  1 
Automobile  1920 

NAMES  OF 
AUTOMOBILES  AND 
MOTOR  TRUCKS 


Allen  

Apperson  (8  cylinder) .  . . 

All  Other  Model 

Briscoe  (4  cylinder)  

(8  cylinder)  

Buick  

Cadillac  

Chalmers  (6-48)  

(6-40)  

All  Other  Models 

Chandler  Six  

Chevrolet  (8  cylinder) ... . 

*'      (F.  A.)  

(F.  B.  &  1  ton)  . 
AUOther  Models 

Cleveland  

Culumbia  (Detroit)  

Cunningham  

D-E04'and2,'iton)  .... 

"    (5  ton)  

"    AUOther  Models.... 

Dodge  Brothers  

Essex  

Federal  (Model  S-X)  

(Special)  

All  Other  Models 

Ford  

Franklin  

Grant  (6  cylinder)  

"     (Com'l)  (Model  lit 
"  All  Other  Mod 

Haynes  (6  cylinder)..  .  . 

"      (12  cylinder)  
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Hudson  Super  Six  

AUOther  Models 

Hupmobile  

Jordan  

Kelly-Springfield  

King  (8  cylinder)  

Kissel  Kar  ( Model  48) ... . 
"  (12  cylinder)  . 
"   All  Other  Mod 

Liberty  , 

Locomobile  

Madison  (6  cylinder)  

"       (8  cylinder)  

Marmon  , 

Maxwell  , 

Mercer  ,  , 

Mitchell  (6  cylinder)  

(8  cylinder)  

Moline- Knight  y.  . 

Nash  (Quad)  

(Model  671)  

AUOther  Models... 
National  (6  cylinder) . 
"       (12  cylinder) 

Nelson  , 

Oakland  (8  cylinder) . . 

AUOther  Models 
Oldsmobile  (4  cylinder) 
(6  cylinder) 
(8  cylinder) 

Overland  

Packard  

Paige  (6  cylinder)  

"  (Continental  Engine) 

"  All  Other  Models  

Paterson  

Peerless  (8  cylinder)  

AUOther  Models 

Pierce  Arrow  

"    (Com'l)  (5  ton)  

"   All  Other  Mud. 

Premier  

R.&.X.  Knight  

Reo  

Riker  

Rock  Falls  

Saxon  

Scnpps- Booth  (4  cylinder) 
(6  &  8  cylinder) 

Selden  (j;  ton;  

(5  too)  

"  All  Other  Models  . 
Service 

(120-130-140-170-220) 
"      All  Other  Models. 

Steams-Knight  

btudebaker  

Stutz  

Templar  

Velie  (Model  J4)  

"    (6  cylinder)  

"    (Com'l)  (Ktou).... 
"  All  Other  Mod. 

WeSlCOtt  

White  (16  valve)  

"     (3  ton)  

"     All  Other  Models . . 

Willys-Knight  

Willys  Six  

Winton  
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Hard -used  Cars 

Where  the  Economy  of  using  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
stands  out  sharply 


THE  harder  a  car  works 
the  quicker  the  driver 
notices  the  economy  of 
scientific  lubrication.  Drivers  of 
taxicabs  and  commercial  cars 
soon  rind  that  scientific  lubrica- 
tion is  more  than  a  mere  economy 
— it  is  a  business  necessity. 

They  experience  the  following 
conditions,  which  the  passenger 
car  driver  may  note  to  his  own 
advantage: 

1  In  traffic,  luw  gear  must  be  freely 
used.  Unless  the  crank-case  is 
filled  with  the  correct  lubricating 
oil,  overheating  is  invited. 

2  During  waits,  the  engine  fre- 
quently idles.  On  starting,  the 
exhaust  may  smoke.  The  use  of 
an  incorrect  oil  exaggerates  this 
smoke  nuisance,  which  in  some 
places  violates  the  law.  The  cor- 
rect grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
maintained  at  the  proper 
levelgives  maximum  free- 
dom from  exhaust  smoke. 


The  correct  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  protects  the  user 
against  undue  repair  bills  and 
depreciation  of  investment. 

4  Through  the  protection  given  at 
every  friction  point,  and  through 
the  maintenance  of  a  proper 
piston  seal,  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
nearly  always  show  a  reduced 
gasoline  consumption. 

5  Only  with  scientific  lubrication 
can  the  engine  operate  flexibly. 
By  using  the  correct  grade  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils,  drivers  find 
that  they  minimize  the  need  for 
gear  shifting.  Driving  in  lower 
gears  adds  unnecessarily  to  gas 
consumption. 


YOU  may  drive  your  car  only 
a  few  days  per  week,  or  a 
few  hours  per  day.  But,  quite 
as  much  as  the  commercial  car 
owner,  you  surely  want  operating 
economy. 

The  economies  which  Gar- 
goyle Mobiloils  show  on  hard- 
used  cars  are  yours  when  you 
make  the  Chart  your  guide.  This 
Chart  is  reprinted  in  part  on  the 
left.  You  will  find  the  complete 
Chart  on  the  walls  of  leading 
garages,  auto  supply  stores  and 
hardware  stores.  It  is  important 
for  you  to  be  sure  that  you  use  the 
grade  specified  for  your  car  in  the 
Chart.  In  using  an  oil  which  is 
either  lighter  or  heavier  you  only 
invite  trouble  and  waste.  Not  only 
the  body  but  also  its  character  de- 
termines its  fitness  for  your  car. 


3  Taxicabs  are  run  for  profit. 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


We  shall  be  glad  to  mail  you 
a  copy  of  our  booklet  on  Auto- 
mobile Lubrication.  It  con- 
tains the  complete  Chart  of 
Automobile  Recommenda- 
tions. In  writing  please 
address  our  nearest  Branch. 
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I  grinned  up  into  her  jolly  freckled  face,  and  waited  for 
the  woman  who  came  toward  me  with  that  elastic  swing- 
ing movement  of  hers,  the  well-opened  eyes  studying  me, 
keeping  all  their  secrets  behind  them. 

"Mr.  Boyne"— a  hand  on  my  arm  guided  me  to  a  side 
door;  we  stepped  together  out  on  a  small  balcony  that 
led  to  the  lawn— "my  husband  brought  me  your  message. 
Nobody  over  by  the  tennis  court;  let's  go  and  walk  up  and 
down  there." 

Her  fingers  remained  on  my  sleeve  as  we  moved  off ;  she 
emphasized  her  points  from  time  to  time  by  a  slight 
pressure. 

"Such  a  relief  to  have  a  man  like  you  in  charge  of  this 
investigation."  She  gave  me  an  intimate  smile;  tall  as  she 
was,  her  face  was  almost  on  a  level  with  my  own,  yet  I 
;till  found  her  eyes  unreadable,  none  of  those  quick 
rremors  under  the  skin  that  register  the  emotions  of 
excitable  humanity.  She  remained  a  handsome,  perfectly 
groomed  and  entirely  unruffled  young  woman. 

"Thank  you,"  was  all  I  said. 

"Mr.  Vandeman  and  I  understand  how  very,  very 
serious  this  is.  Of  course,  now,  neighbors  and  intimates 
of  Mr.  Gilbert  are  under  inspection.  Everybody's  private 
affairs  are  liable  to  be  turned  out.  We've  all  got  to  take 
our  medicine.  No  use  feeling  personal  resentment." 

Fine;  but  she'd  have  done  better  to  keep  her  hands  off 
me.  An  old  police  detective  knows  too  much  of  the  class  of 
women  who  use  that  lever.  I  looked  at  them  now,  white, 
ielicate,  many-ringed,  much  more  expressive  than  her  face, 
ind  I  thought  them  capable  of  anything. 

"Here  are  the  names  you'll  want."  She  fumbled  in  the 
nrdle  of  her  gown,  brought  out  a  paper  and  passed  it  over. 
'These  are  the  ones  who  stayed  after  the  reception,  went 
jp  to  my  room  with  me  and  helped  me  change — or,  rather, 
lindered  me." 

r  "The  ones" — I  didn't  open  the  paper  yet,  just  looked 
it  her  across  it — "who  were  with  you  all  the  time  from  the 
•eception  till  you  left  the  house  for  San  Francisco?" 

"It's  like  this" — again  she  smiled  at  me — "the  five 
whose  names  are  on  that  paper  might  any  one  of  them 
iave  been  in  and  out  of  my  room  during  the  time.  I 
?an't  say  as  to  that.  But  they  can  swear  that  I  wasn't 
jut  of  the  room — because  I  wasn't  dressed.  As  soon  as  I 
•hanged  from  my  wedding  gown  to  my  traveling  suit 
[  went  downstairs  and  we  were  all  together  till  we  drove 
;o  San  Francisco  and  supper  at  Tait's,  where  I  had  the 
Measure  of  meeting  you,  Mr.  Boyne." 

"  I  understand,"  I  said.  "  They  would  all  speak  for  you — 
)ut  you  couldn't  speak  for  them."  Then  I  opened  and 
ooked.  Some  list !  The  social  and  financial  elect  of  Santa 
fsobel:  bankers'  ladies;  prune  kings'  daughters;  persons 
/ou  couldn't  doubt,  or  buy.  But  at  the  top  of  all  was 
..aura  Bowman's  name. 

We  had  halted  for  the  turn  at  the  end  of  the  court, 
held  the  paper  before  her. 

"How  about  this  one?  Do  you  think  she  was  in  the 
oom  all  the  time?   Or  have  you  any  recollection?" 

The  bride  moved  a  little  closer  and  spoke  low. 

"Laura  and  the  doctor  were  in  the  middle  of  one  of 
heir  grand  rows.  She's  a  bunch  of  temperament.  Mamma 
vas  ill;  the  girls  were  having  to  start  out  with  only  Laura 
or  chaperon;  she  said  something  about  going  somewhere, 
md  it  wouldn't  take  her  long— she'd  be  back  in  plenty  of 
ime.  But  whether  she  went  or  not  — Mr.  Boyne,  you 
lon't  want  us  to  tell  you  our  speculations  and  guesses? 
That  wouldn't  be  fair,  would  it?" 

"It  wouldn't  hurt  anything,"  I  countered.  "I'll  only 
nake  use  of  what  can  be  proven.  Anything  you  say  is 
,;afe  with  me." 

"Well,  then,  of  course,  you  know  all  about  the  situation 
>etween  Laura  and  Jim  Edwards.  Laura  was  determined 
ihe  wouldn't  go  up  to  San  Francisco  with  her  husband— 
>r  if  she  did  he  must  drive  her  back  the  same  night.  She 
vouldn't  even  leave  our  house  to  get  her  things  from  home; 
he  doctor,  poor  man,  packed  some  sort  of  bag  for  her  and 
>rought  it  over.  When  he  came  back  with  it  she  wasn't  to 
>e  found;  and  she  never  did  appear  until  we  were  getting 
nto  the  machine." 

I  listened,  glancing  anxiously  toward  the  sky  line  of  that 
little  hill  over  which  Worth  and  Barbara  might  be  ex- 
pected to  appear  almost  any  moment  now.  Then  we  made 
he  turn  at  the  end  of  the  court,  and  my  view  of  it  was 
ut  off. 

\  "Laura  and  Jim— they're  the  ones  this  is  going  to  be 
lard  on.  I  do  feel  sorry  for  them.  She's  always  been  a 
>roblem  to  her  family  and  friends.  A  great  deal's  been 
Overlooked.  Everybody  likes  Jim;  but  intrigue  comes 
latural  to  him." 

Five  minutes  before  I  had  been  listening  to  Edwards' 
<itiful  defense  of  this  girl;  I  recalled  his  scouting  for  a 
:hance  to  get  her  home  unseen  and  save  her  standing  with 
ler  family.  That  could  be  classed  as  intrigue,  too,  I  sup- 
>ose.  We  were  strolling  slowly  toward  the  clubhouse. 

"I  don't  give  Doctor  Bowman  much,"  I  said  delib- 
erately. 

A  quick  look  came  my  way,  and:  "Mr.  Gilbert  was 
;reatly  attached  to  him.    Everybody's  always  believed 


that  only  Mr.  Gilbert's  influence  held  that  match  to- 
gether. Now  he's  dead,  and  Laura's  freed  from  some  sort 
of  control  he  seemed  to  have  over  her,  of  course  she  hopes 
and  expects  she'll  be  able  to  divorce  the  doctor  in  peace 
and  marry  Jim." 

"No  movement  of  the  sort  yet?" 

She  stopped  and  faced  round  toward  me. 

"Doctor  Bowman — he's  our  family  physician,  you 
know — is  trying  for  a  very  fine  position  away  from  here, 
in  an  exclusive  sanitarium.  Divorce  proceedings  coming 
now  would  ruin  his  chances.  But  I  don't  know  how  long 
he  can  persuade  Laura  to  hold  off.  She's  in  a  strange 
mood;  I  can't  make  her  out  myself.  She  disliked  Mr. 
Gilbert;  yet  his  death  seems  to  have  upset  her  frightfully." 

"You  say  she  didn't  like  Mr.  Gilbert?" 

"They  hated  each  other.  But — he  was  so  peculiar — of 
course  that  wasn't  strange.  Many  people  detested  him. 
Bron  never  did.  He  always  forgave  him  everything  be- 
cause he  said  he  was  insane.  Bron  told  you  my  experi- 
ence— the  one  that  made  me  break  with  Worth?  " 

She  looked  at  me,  a  level  look;  no  shifting  of  color,  no 
flutter  of  eyelid  or  throat.  We  were  at  the  clubhouse 
steps. 

"Here  comes  the  boy  himself,"  I  warned  as  Worth  and 
Barbara,  their  arms  full  of  ferns,  rounded  the  turn  from 
the  little  dip  at  the  side  of  the  grounds  where  the  stream 
went  through.  We  stood  and  waited  for  them. 

"You  two,"  Ina  spoke  quickly  to  them.  "Mr.  Boyne's 
just  promised  to  come  over  to  dinner  to-morrow  night." 
Her  glance  asked  me  to  accept  the  fib  and  the  invitation. 
"I  want  both  of  you." 

"I'm  going  to  be  at  your  house  anyhow,  Ina,"  Barbara 
said,  "working  with  Skeet,  painting  those  big  banners 
they've  tacked  up  out  in  your  court.  You'll  have  to  feed 
us;  but  we'll  be  pretty  messy.  I  don't  know  about  a 
dinner  party." 

"It  isn't,"  Ina  protested,  smiling.  "It's  just  what  you 
said — feeding  you.  Nobody  there  besides  yourself  and 
Skeet  but  Mr.  Boyne  and  Worth — if  he'll  come." 

"I  have  to  go  up  to  San  Francisco  to-morrow,"  said 
Worth. 

"But  you'll  be  back  by  dinnertime?"  Ina  added 
quickly. 

"If  I  make  it  at  all." 

"Well,  you  can  come  just  as  you  are,  if  you  get  in  at  the 
last  minute,"  she  said,  and  he  and  Barbara  went  on  to 
carry  their  ferns  in.  When  they  were  out  of  hearing  she 
turned  and  floored  me  with,  "Mr.  Vandeman  has  for- 
bidden me  to  say  this  to  you,  but  I'm  going  to  speak.  If 
Worth  doesn't  have  to  be  told  about  me— and  his  father — 
I'd  be  glad." 

"If  the  missing  leaves  of  the  diary  are  ever  found,"  I 
came  up  slowly,  "he'd  probably  know  then." 

I  watched  her  as  I  said  it.  What  a  strange  look  of  satis- 
faction in  the  little  curves  about  her  mouth  as  she  spoke 
next. 

"Those  leaves  will  never  be  found,  Mr.  Boyne.  I 
burned  them.  Mr.  Gilbert  presented  them  to  me  as  a 
wedding  gift.  He  was  insane,  but,  intending  to  take  his 
own  life,  I  think  even  his  strangely  warped  conscience  re- 
fused to  let  a  lying  record  stand  against  an  innocent  girl 
who  never  had  done  him  any  harm." 

We  stood  silent  a  moment,  then  she  looked  round  at 
me  brightly  with:  "You're  coming  to  dinner  to-morrow 
night?  So  glad  to  have  you.  At  seven  o'clock.  Well— if 
this  is  all,  then?" 

And  at  my  nod  she  went  up  the  steps,  turning  at  the 
side  door  to  smile  and  wave  at  me. 

What  a  woman !  I  could  but  admire  her  nerve.  If  her 
alibi  proved  copper-fastened,  as  something  told  me  it 
would,  I  had  no  more  hope  of  bringing  home  the  murder 
of  Thomas  Gilbert  to  Mrs.  Bronson  Vandeman,  of  Santa 
Ysobel,  than  I  had  of  readjusting  the  stars  in  their  courses ! 
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I MUST  admit  that  when  Worth  and  Barbara  walked 
up  and  found  me  talking  to  Ina  Vandeman  I  felt  caught 
dead  to  rights.  The  girl  gave  me  one  long  steady  look. 
I  was  afraid  of  Barbara  Wallace's  eyes.  Then  and  there 
I  relinquished  all  idea  of  having  her  help  in  this  inquiry. 
She  could  have  done  it  much  better  than  I,  attracted  less 
attention  but  no  matter.  The  awkward  moment  went 
by,  however;  I  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  as  they  carried  their 
ferns  on  into  the  clubhouse,  and  Mrs.  Vandeman  left  me 
with  gracious  good-bys. 

I  had  the  luck  to  cover  my  first  inquiry  by  getting  a  lift 
into  town  from  Mrs.  Ormsby,  young  wife  of  the  president 
of  the  First  National.  Alone  with  me  in  her  little  electric 
she  answered  every  question  I  cared  to  put,  and  said  she 
would  be  careful  to  speak  to  no  one  of  the  matter.  Three 
others  I  caught  on  the  wing,  as  it  were,  busy  at.  blossom- 
festival  affairs;  the  fete  only  one  flay  off  now,  things  were 
moving  fast.  I  glimpsed  Doctor  Bowman  downtown  and 
thought  he  rather  carefully  avoided  seeing  me.  His  wife 
was  taking  no  part ;  the  word  went  that  she  was  not  able; 
but.  when  I  called  at  what  had  been  the  Wallace  and  was 
now  the  Bowman  home  I  found  the  front  door  open  and 
two  ladies  in  the  hall. 


One  of  them,  Laura  Bowman  herself,  came  flying  out  to 
meet  me — or  rather,  it  seemed,  to  stop  me,  with  a  face  of 
dismay. 

"My  mother's  here,  Mr.  Boyne!"  Her  hand  was 
clammy  cold;  she'd  been  warned  of  me  and  my  errand. 
"I  don't  want  to  take  you  through  that  way." 

I  stood  passive,  and  let  her  do  the  saying. 

"Round  here,"  she  faltered.  "We  can  go  in  at  the  side 
door." 

We  skirted  the  house  by  a  narrow  walk;  she  was  leading 
the  way  by  this  other  entrance  when,  spread  out  over  its 
low  step,  blocking  our  progress,  I  saw  a  small  Japanese 
woman  ripping  up  a  satin  dress. 

"Let  us  pass,  Oomie." 

"Wait.  We  can  talk  as  well  here,"  I  checked  her. 

We  moved  on  a  few  paces,  out  of  earshot  of  the  girl; 
but  before  I  could  put  my  questions  she  began  with  a  sort 
of  shattered  vehemence  to  protest  that  Thomas  Gilbert's 
death  was  suicide. 

"  It  was,  Mr.  Boyne !  Anybody  who  knew  the  scourge 
Thomas  had  been  to  those  he  must  have  loved  in  his  queer, 
distorted  way,  and  anyone  who  loved  them,  could  believe 
he  might  take  his  own  life." 

"You  speak  freely,  Mrs.  Bowman,"  I  said.  "Then  you 
hated  the  man?" 

"  Oh,  I  did !  For  years  past  I've  never  heard  of  a  death 
without  wondering  that  God  took  other  human  beings 
and  let  him  live.  Now  that  he's  killed  himself  it  seems 
dreadful  to  me  that  suspicion  should  be  cast  on  ■" 

"Mrs.  Bowman,"  I  interrupted,  "Thomas  Gilbert's 
death  was  murder.  All  persons  who  could  have  had 
motive  or  might  have  had  opportunity  to  kill  him  will  be 
under  suspicion  till  the  investigation  clears  them  of  it. 
I'm  now  ascertaining  the  whereabouts  of  Ina  Vandeman 
that  evening." 

A  shudder  went  through  her;  she  looked  at  me  feelingly, 
twisting  her  hands  together  in  the  way  I  remembered. 
Despite  her  distress  she  was  very  simple  and  accessible. 
She  gave  me  no  resistance,  admitted  her  absence  from  the 
Thornhill  house  at  about  the  time  the  party  was  ready  to 
start  for  San  Francisco,  but  steadfastly  declined  to  say 
where  she  was. 

I  got  nothing  new  here.  She  seemed  thankful  enough 
to  go  into  the  house  when  I  released  her. 

I  lingered  a  moment  to  have  a  word  with  the  little 
Japanese  woman  on  the  step. 

"How  long  you  work  this  place?" 

"Two  hours  af'noon,  every  day" — ducking  and  giggling 
like  a  mechanical  toy. 

Just  a  pieceworker,  not  a  regular  servant. 

"Pretty  dress."  I  touched  the  satin  on  the  step. 
"Whose?" 

"Mine."  Grinning,  she  spread  a  breadth  out  over  her 
knees.  "Lady  no  like  any  more.  Mine."  It  was  a 
peculiar  shade  of  peacock  blue;  unless  I  was  mistaken,  the 
one  Mrs.  Bowman  had  worn  that  night  at  Tait's. 

"Hello — what's  this?"  I  bent  to  examine  a  small  hole 
in  the  hem  of  that  breadth  Oomie  was  so  delightedly 
smoothing. 

"  O-o-o-o !  I  think  may-may  burn'm.  Not  like  any 
more." 

There  was  a  small  round  hole.  Just  so  a  cigarette  might 
have  seared — or  a  bullet. 

"Not  can  use,"  I  said  to  Oomie,  indicating  the  injured 
bit.  "Cut  that  off.  Give  me."  And  I  laid  a  silver  dollar 
on  the  step. 

Giggling,  the  little  brown  woman  snipped  out  the  bit  of 
hem  and  handed  it  to  me.  I  glanced  up  from  tucking  it 
into  my  pocket,  and  saw  Laura  Bowman's  white  face  star- 
ing at  me  through  the  glass  of  that  side-entry  door. 

A  suggestive  lead,  certainly;  but  it's  my  way  to  follow 
one  lead  at  a  time.   I  went  on  to  the  Thornhill  place. 

Everybody  there  would  know  my  purpose;  for  though, 
with  taste  I  could  but  admire,  Ina  had  put  no  name  of  any 
member  of  the  family  on  her  list,  she  of  course  expected  me 
to  call  on  them,  and  would  never  have  let  her  sisters  leave 
the  country  club  without  a  warning. 

The  three  were  just  getting  their  hats  off  in  the  hall 
when  I  arrived.  I  did  my  questioning  there,  not  troubling 
to  take  them  separately.  Cora  and  Fi  nest  inc.  a  well-bred 
pair  of  Inas,  without  her  pep,  perhaps  a  shade  less  good- 
looking,  made  their  replies  with  none  of  the  usual  flutter  of 
feminine  curiosity  and  excitement,  then  went  on  into  the 
living  room.  Skeet  of  course  was  as  practical  and  brief  as  a 
sensible  boy. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  she's  fit  to  see  you,"  she  said 
when  I  spoke  of  her  mother. 

And  on  the  instant  Ina  Vandeman's  clear  high  voice 
called  down  the  stair,  "Bring  Mr.  Boyne  up  now." 

Skeet  stepped  aside  for  me  to  pass.  I  suppose  I  looked 
as  startled  as  I  felt,  f or  on  i  iy  way  to  t  In'  house  I  had  seen 
Mrs.  Vandeman  drive  past  toward  town. 

I  stood  there  ut  a  loss,  and  finally  said  aimlessly,  "Your 
sister  thinks  it's  all  right?" 

"My  sister?"  Skeet  wrinkled  her  brows  at  me,  and 
glanced  to  where  the  twins  were  in  sight  in  the  living  room. 
"That  was  mother  herself  who  called  you." 

(Continued  nn  Png»  Hit 
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What  Next 
in  Science? 

IN  VIEW  of 
the  amazing 
achievements 
of  man  during  the 
past  decade  it  is  no 
wonder  that  sci- 
entists to-day  are 
showing  a  bold-  . 
ness  of  imagina- 
tion that  must 
doubtless  startle 
many  of  the  older 
and  more  conserv- 
ative  chemical 
and  physical  in- 
vestigators. 

One  reason  why 
the  future  is  bright 
lies  in  the  fact  that 
time  slowly  but 
surely  removes  the 
reactionaries  who 
block  the  progress 
of  civilization  by 
belittling  inven- 
tion and  by  refus- 
ing to  substitute 
new  ways  for  old. 
Most  great  dis- 
coveries were  ac- 
cidental, and  the 
majority  of  them 
were  delayed  in 
being  put  to  prac- 
tical use  by  the 
skepticism,  not  of 

the  ignorant  but  of  famous  leaders  of  contemporary 
thought.  The  development  of  the  airplane  was  retarded 
by  the  widely  circulated  opinion  of  a  noted  geologist,  who 
pointed  out  that  man  need  never  expect  to  fly  in  a  com^ 
paratively  heavy,  power-propelled  machine,  because  of 
certain  definite  facts  he  had  discovered  relating  to  the 
maximum  sizes  of  fossil  birds. 

Another  scientist  of  world-wide  fame,  in  referring  to 
the  proposed  development  of  flying  machines,  said:  "No 
possible  combination  of  known  substances  and  known 
forms  of  force  can  be  united  in  a  practicable  machine  by 
which  men  can  fly  long  distances  through  the  air.  The  im- 
possibility of  such  an  accomplishment  can  be  demon- 
strated beyond  doubt.  If  we  could  discover  a  substance 
a  hundred  times  as  strong  as  steel,  and  a  force  hitherto 
unsuspected  which  would  enable  us  to  utilize  this  strength, 
or  if  we  could  find  some  way  of  reversing  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation, then  we  might  have  a  flying  machine.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  more  ingenious  contrivances 
with  our  present  means  and  forms  of  force  will  be  as  vain 
in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past." 

Notwithstanding  this  and  other  discouraging  expressions 
by  celebrated  technical  authorities,  who  refused  to  believe 
that  man  could  do  what  Nature  had  failed  to  perform, 
aerial  navigation  is  now  an  accomplished  fact. 

In  times  past  scientists  failed  to  see  the  commercial 
possibilities  of  great  discoveries  as  promptly  as  is  the  case 
to-day.  Partly  for  this  reason,  and  largely  because  of  a 
lack  of  present-day  facilities  for  experimentation,  marvel- 
ous inventions  were  slow  in  development  and  practical 
application.  More  than  a  century  ago  the  Scottish  engi- 
neer, James  Watt,  invented  the  condensing  steam  engine, 
which  was  first  placed  in  Fulton's  ship,  the  Clermont. 
Nevertheless,  an  ancient  scientist  by  the  name  of  Hero, 
who  hailed  from  Alexandria,  and  lived  more  than  two 
centuries  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, 
apparently  made  the  first  steam  engine.  Dozens  of  other 
epochal  discoveries  might  be  traced  back  through  the  cen- 
turies to  the  patient  research  work  of  early  experimenters, 
and  yet  the  adaptation  of  many  of  these  important  inven- 
tions to  useful  service  did  not  occur  until  hundreds  of 
years  later. 

For  instance,  let  us  consider  the  metal  tungsten,  which, 
although  discovered  more  than  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
ago,  was  put  to  no  practical  use  in  its  pure  state  until  a 
dozen  years  ago,  when  Dr.  W.  D.  Coolidge  found  a  way  to 
make  the  pure  metal  ductile.  The  service  rendered  hu- 
manity by  tungsten  in  the  last  decade  is  beyond  calcula- 
tion. Literally  it  kept  the  automobile  industry  alive  during 
the  war,  and  tremendously  increased  the  value  of  the 
X-ray  machine  to  mankind.  With  it  the  pliotron  was  built 
so  that  wireless  telephony  could  be  developed  to  a  useful 
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and  dependable  point.  Without  it  automobile  owners 
would  have  no  tungar  rectifier,  and  therefore  would  not  be 
able  to  charge  their  cars  in  their  own  garages  by  simply 
plugging  into  a  light  socket.  In  addition,  the  discovery  of 
ductile  tungsten  has  improved  our  phonograph  needles 
and  given  us  tool  steel  hard  enough  to  work  at  high  speed 
when  red-hot. 

Coolidge  is  not  a  metallurgist,  and  if  he  had  been  it  is 
possible  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  ductile  tungsten 
to-day.  This  is  no  reflection  on  the  ability  of  the  metallur- 
gists of  the  present  time,  but  simply  indicates  that  dis- 
coveries of  great  value  often  depend  on  the  carrying  out  of 
experiments  that  are  not  in  accord  with  the  rules  of  ac- 
cepted practice.  The  established  processes  in  working 
other  metals  proved  absolutely  useless  with  tungsten,  and 
the  trained  metallurgists  were  entirely  confounded  in 
their  attempts  to  work  tungsten  separately.  Coolidge 
was  unhampered  by  the  facts  of  accumulated  metallurgical 
knowledge,  and  pioneered  in  fields  that  the  trained  metal- 
lurgist would  have  considered  unworthy  of  thought. 

Now  we  have  tungsten  that  is  worked  down  to  drawn 
wire  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  having  a 
tensile  strength  no  less  than  six  hundred  thousand  pounds 
per  square  inch  of  cross-section,  which  is  greater  than  the 
strength  of  the  best  piano  wire.  Some  of  the  tungsten 
wires  are  so  fine  that  they  can  be  used  in  tiny  lamps  such 
as  "  bug  lights  "  on  automobiles  and  flash  lights.  The  diam- 
eter of  these  wires  is  less  than  four-thousandths  of  an 
inch,  which  is  six  times  finer  than  human  hair.  One 
pressed  ingot,  sixteen  inches  long,  would  produce  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  such  wire.  Above  all 
else,  the  discovery  of  ductile  tungsten  has  saved  the 
United  States  alone  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  on  its 
annual  electric-light  bill,  through  the  use  of  tungsten  fila- 
ment in  lamps.  No  better  example  could  be  cited  of  the 
possibilities  that  lie  beyond  the  point  where  accredited 
scientists  write  the  word  "  impossible." 

Medical  research  has  found  a  way  to  overcome  deadly 
parasites  so  minute  in  size  that  they  pass  through  the  pores 
of  earthenware  and  are  beyond  the  power  of  vision  fur- 
nished by  any  microscope.  A  Japanese  scientist  has  dis- 
covered a  way  to  make  a  vaccine  for  the  prevention  of 
yellow  fever  and  a  serum  for  the  treatment  of  cases  already 
started. 

Our  agricultural  scientists  are  accomplishing  equally 
valuable  advances  in  the  production  of  foodstuffs.  One 
investigator  discovered  that  our  domestic  fowls  originated 
in  the  tropics,  where  the  days  and  nights  are  of  equal 
length.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  reproductive  and  digestive 
systems  of  the  ordinary  barnyard  hen  are  developed  to  fit 
the  environment  of  a  twelve-hour  day  and  a  twelve-hour 
night.    Here  in  the  United  States,  during  the  winter 


months,  thenights 
are  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen hours  long 
and  the  days  rela- 
tively short,  so 
that  the  hen  has  to 
change  her  habits, 
although  she  is  un- 
able to  alter  her 
nature.  Acting  on 
this  theory,  sci- 
ence has  discov- 
ered that  here' 
in  the  north- 
temperate  zone  it 
is  profitable  to 
light  the  poultry 
houses  for  several 
hours  each  day,  so 
that  the  fowls  may 
live  in  accordance 
with  their  ances- 
tral conditions. 
The  lengthened 
day,  coupled  with 
proper  feed  and 
plenty  of  exercise, 
has  been  found  to 
increase  to  a 
marked  degree  the 
number  of  eggs 
laid  by  pullets  in 
the  fall  and  winter 
months.  The  in- 
vestigations have 
shown  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  provide 
light  for  the  older 
hens.  The  plan 
suggested  is  to  use 

an  ordinary  alarm  clock,  which  turns  on  an  electric  switch 
at  about  four-thirty  in  the  morning.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  increase  the  length  of  the  time  of  illumination  grad- 
ually, or  the  effect  on  the  hens  will  be  disastrous.  It  is 
necessary  to  provide  both  feed  and  water  for  the  birds  to 
eat  and  drink  when  they  first  awake.  In  cold  weather 
some  means  must  be  supplied  to  heat  the  watering  trough 
so  that  it  will  not  be  frozen  over.  Dozens  of  other  star- 
tling advances  are  being  made  in  agricultural  lines,  so  that 
it  is  altogether  certain  that  farming  a  generation  hence 
will  be  conducted  in  ways  entirely  different  from  what  it 
is  to-day. 

Recently  photographs  were  sent  one  thousand  miles  by 
telegraph.  Four  pictures  were  wired  from  St.  Louis  to 
New  York.  The  transmission  is  simply  a  matter  of  pre- 
paring a  bas-relief  of  the  photograph  and  then  tracing  that 
bas-relief  with  a  stylus  connected  to  a  telephone  trans- 
mitter. The  latter  varies  the  current  flowing  over  the  wire 
in  accordance  with  the  relative  height  of  any  point  of  the 
bas-relief  record  at  any  given  moment.  At  the  receiving 
end  this  current  variation  is  translated  into  various  grada- 
tions of  light. 

Then  there  is  a  new  machine  that  has  been  successfully 
employed  in  a  number  of  Scandinavian  cities  to  remove . 
snow  by  first  melting  it.  Likewise,  from  Copenhagen 
comes  the  report  of  a  perfected  process  whereby  metal  is 
obtained  from  salt  water.  A  new  salt  works  at  Bergen  will 
produce  one  hundred  tons  of  metallic  magnesium  yearly, 
the  raw  materials  being  only  salt  water  and  electric  power. 
Metallic  magnesium  is  35  per  cent  lighter  than  aluminum, 
and  when  the  latter  is  alloyed  with  80  per  cent  of  magne- 
sium it  can  advantageously  be  used  in  airplanes,  motor 
cars  and  similar  machines,  the  lightness  of  the  metal  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  effect  material  economies  in  the  consump- 
tion of  power.  At  the  present  time  only  four  hundred  tons 
of  magnesium  is  being  produced  annually  in  the  entire 
world. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  this  country  witnessed  the  com- 
mencement of  the  practice  of  medicine  by  wireless.  One 
ship  was  battered  by  a  hurricane,  and  several  of  the  sea- 
men on  board  were  injured,  two  having  several  bones 
broken.  There  was  no  doctor  on  board  the  crippled  ship, 
but  she  had  a  wireless,  and  the  captain  used  it  to  send  this 
message:  "  Hit  hard  by  a  hurricane.  Several  men  injured 
internally,  and  two  with  broken  legs  and  arms.  There  is 
no  doctor  aboard.  Can  you  help  us?"  A  near-by  ship 
picked  up  the  message  and  hurried  to  the  rescue.  But  the 
surgeon  on  board  the  succoring  vessel  found  it  impossible 
to  put  out  in  a  lifeboat  because  of  the  toppling  seas.  Not 
to  be  baffled  by  the  elements  the  doctor  dictated  the  treat- 
ment required,  and  for  three  days  the  two  vessels  lay 
(Concluded  on  Page  32) 
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HE  SMOKER  is  finding 
White  Owl  unique  in  three 
respects — 

(1)  its  carefully  chosen  filler  leaf, 
thoroughly  cured  by  time  and 
expert  skill. 

(2)  the  imported  Sumatra  wrap- 
per. 

(3)  the  full-size,  handsome  Invin- 
cible shape. 

The  unusual  manufacturing 
and  buying  ability  of  the 
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never  more  strikingly  ex- 
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within  a  short  distance  of  each  other,  unable  to  communi- 
cate by  boat.  On  the  fourth  day  the  captain  of  the  smaller 
ship  wired  this  message  to  the  doctor:  "All  your  instruc- 
tions safely  carried  out.  The  men  are  resting  comfortably 
and  are  out  of  danger." 

Perhaps  it  was  not  this  incident  that  started  the  innova- 
tion, but  nevertheless  it  is  true  that  a  service  has  been 
inaugurated  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  that  renders  it  pos- 
sible for  captains  of  small  vessels  having  no  doctor  to  get 
medical  advice  for  sick  sailors  over  wide  reaches  of  the 
ocean.  By  means  of  the  wireless  the  doctor  is  called,  and 
after  hearing  the  patient's  symptoms  he  prescribes  the 
exact  treatment  necessary. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  developments  of  recent 
times  is  the  thought  of  using  compressed  air  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  that  respond  to  an  increased  oxidation. 
In  Kansas  there  is  an  installation  of  this  kind  that  cost 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  apparatus  is 
called  The  Tank,  and  consists  of  a  steel  cylindrical  inclo- 
sure,  eighty-eight  feet  long  and  ten  feet  in  diameter.  It  is 
equipped  with  air  locks,  toilets,  shower  baths,  compart- 
ments and  Pullman-car  equipment,  and  is  used  for  both 
night  and  day  treatments.  It  will  accommodate  seventy- 
two  patients  at  one  time.  The  length  of  the  treatments 
varies  from  two  to  ten  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  air  pressure  varies  from  five  to  thirty  pounds 
above  atmospheric  pressure  per  square  inch,  depending 
upon  the  disease  being  treated  and  the  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient. Sufficient  air  is  compressed  each  minute  to  provide 
a  complete  air  exchange  every  three  and  a  half  minutes. 

The  therapeutic  value  of  increased  barometric  pressure 
was  suggested  by  several  well-known  facts.  People  suffer- 
ing from  rheumatism,  neuritis  and  certain  other  diseases 
are  nearly  always  worse  preceding  a  storm,  when  the  baro- 
metric pressure  is  low.  Soon  after  the  storm  has  com- 
menced, and  the  barometric  pressure  has  increased,  such 
people  experience  relief.  Then  it  is  also  true  that  pneu- 
monia mortality  in  high  altitudes  far  exceeds  that  of  low 
altitudes.  The  resulting  conclusion  is  that  the  placing  of  a 
patient  under  compressed  air  increases  the  oxygenation  of 
the  body,  and  the  oxidative  processes.  More  oxygen  is  got 
into  the  body  because  of  the  increased  oxygen  tension. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  oxidative  processes  are  increased, 
for  the  reason  that  all  gases  are  more  active  chemically  the 
greater  the  pressure.  The  increased  oxygen  content  suc- 
ceeds in  destroying  or  restricting  the  growth  of  anaerobic 
germs — that  is,  germs  which  can  live  only  in  the  absence 
of  or  in  a  limited  amount  of  oxygen.  In  the  past,  people 
whose  health  demanded  more  oxygen  have  been  directed 
to  go  to  the  seashore  or  to  low  altitudes,  where  the  baro- 
metric pressure  is  greater.  Now,  with  the  development  of 
this  new  use  of  compressed  air,  it  appears  that  we  may 
enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  a  change  in  altitude  without  leav- 
ing the  boundaries  of  our  own  home  towns. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  the  X-ray  machine  was  supposed 
to  have  no  other  important  uses  than  those  connected  with 
the  practice  of  medicine.  Now  the  X-ray  machine  is  being 
employed  in  dozens  of  industries  for  various  purposes. 
Perhaps  the  newest  use  of  this  device  is  for  the  detection  of 
fake  pictures  counterfeiting  "old  masters."  Experiments 
have  shown  that  the  X-ray  provides  an  infallible  test  of 
the  genuineness  of  such  paintings.  The  proof  in  the  test 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  X-ray  will  show  what  kind  of  paint 
has  been  used  and  to  what  period  it  belongs.  The  old 
masters  used  metallic  paints,  which  hold  the  rays  much 
more  visibly  than  the  vegetable  paints  of  to-day.  Further- 
more, the  X-ray  photographs  show  a  difference  in  glaze, 
which  immediately  dates  the  picture. 

Among  the  lines  of  research  that  now  interest  scientists 
one  of  the  most  important  is  the  study  of  the  atom.  Only 
a  few  weeks  ago  a  German  engineer  reported  that  he  had 
discovered  a  way  to  break  up  the  atom,  and  the  whole 
world  was  stirred  because  of  the  limitless  possibilities 


opened  up  by  such  an  achievement.  On  investigation  the 
scientific  world  was  obliged  to  settle  back  once  again  into 
a  resumption  of  its  patient  search  for  the  secret  of  the 
baffling  atom,  which  may  hold  the  key  to  the  mystery  of 
the  origin  of  life  and  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  true 
nature  and  source  of  electricity. 

Few  men  have  gone  further  in  their  study  of  the  atom 
than  has  Dr.  Irving  Langmuir,  of  Schenectady.  He  is  of 
the  opinion  that  we  can  no  more  understand  much  about 
present-day  phenomena  without  taking  into  account  the 
nature  of  the  atoms  than  we  could  hope  to  understand 
politics  without  a  knowledge  of  human  traits.  Says  he: 
"All  forms  of  matter  are  built  up  of  atoms,  which  we  no 
longer  regard  as  simple  structures.  If  a  lump  of  ordinary 
matter  the  size  of  a  baseball  could  be  magnified  to  the  size 
of  the  earth,  the  atoms  in  it  would  then  have  become 
about  the  size  of  baseballs.  In  other  words,  an  atom  is 
about  as  big  compared  to  a  baseball  as  the  latter  is  when 
compared  to  the  earth." 

Doctor  Langmuir's  theory  includes  a  number  of  inter- 
esting points  that  should  prove  extremely  helpful,  even  to 
the  layman,  in  attempting  to  understand  many  of  life's 
puzzles.  Atoms  are  constructed  of  particles  of  positive  and 
negative  electricity.  All  the  positive  electricity  is  concen- 
trated into  a  very  small  particle,  called  the  nucleus, 
located  at  the  center  of  the  atom.  The  negative  electricity 
exists  in  the  form  of  electrons,  which  arrange  themselves  in 
space  about  the  nucleus.  The  sizes  of  the  electrons  and 
nucleus  are  small  compared  with  that  of  the  atom  itself. 
Thus,  if  we  imagine  an  atom  magnified  until  it  has  a  diam- 
eter of  one  mile  the  electrons  would  be  about  five  feet  in 
diameter,  while  the  nucleus  at  the  center  would  be  only 
the  size  of  a  walnut.  The  electrons  in  different  kinds  of 
atoms  are  alike,  but  there  are  as  many  different  kinds  of 
nuclei  as  there  'are  chemical  elements— that  is,  about 
ninety-two  in  all.  These  differ  from  one  another  only  in 
the  amount  of  positive  electricity  they  contain.  Thus,  for 
the  simplest  element,  hydrogen,  the  nucleus  has  a  unit 
positive  charge  which  is  able  to  neutralize  the  charge  of  a 
single  electron.  A  hydrogen  atom  then  consists  merely  of 
the  nucleus  and  a  single  electron.  The  next  element,  he- 
lium, has  a  nucleus  with  a  double  positive  charge,  and  the 
atom  thus  contains  two  electrons.  In  a  similar  way  we 
find  that  the  atoms  of  carbon  have  six  electrons,  while 
oxygen  has  eight;  aluminum,  thirteen;  sulphur,  sixteen; 
iron,  twenty-six;  copper,  twenty-nine;  silver,  forty- 
seven;  gold,  seventy-nine;  lead,  eighty-two;  and  radium, 
eighty-eight.  The  electrons  are  probably  not  stationary, 
but  each  revolves  in  its  own  orbit  about  a  certain  equilib- 
rium position. 

The  electrons  in  any  atom  arrange  themselves  in  a  series 
of  layers  or  concentric  shells  about  the  nucleus.  It  is  the 
successive  formation  of  these  various  layers  which  causes 
the  similar  properties  among  the  various  chemical  ele- 
ments. The  chemical  properties  of  the  different  elements 
result  from  the  tendency  of  the  individual  atoms  to  take 
up  or  give  up  electrons  in  order  to  form  certain  of  these 
surrounding  layers.  The  atoms  strive  to  establish  symmet- 
rical configurations,  and  they  accomplish  this  either  by 
exchanging  electrons  with  each  other  or  by  sharing  pairs  of 
electrons,  sort  of  on  the  cooperative  plan.  The  pairs  of 
electrons  thus  constitute  the  chemical  bonds  between 
atoms,  which  play  such  a  prominent  part  in  chemistry. 
This  theory  of  atomic  structure  is  exceedingly  valuable,  as 
it  explains  many  chemical  laws  which  have  been  estab- 
lished not  through  understanding  but  as  a  result  of 
experiment. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  before  many  years  have  passed  a 
number  of  inexplicable  phenomena  will  be  rendered  plain 
through  our  better  understanding  of  the  atomic  theory. 
Without  attempting  to  pick  an  exaggerated  example,  let 
me  cite  the  case  of  the  divining  rod.  The  idea,  or  super- 
stition, that  a  forked  twig  may  be  useful  in  locating 
minerals  or  to  find  hidden  treasure  or  detect  criminals 


may  be  traced  back  through  the  history  of  the  centuries. 
Each  year  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  receives 
many  inquiries  concerning  the  efficacy  of  the  divining  rod 
for  locating  underground  water  or  minerals.  The  Federal 
geologists  have  wisely  advised  the  inquirers  not  to  spend 
money  or  time  on  the  construction  or  use  of  any  instru- 
ment devised  to  locate  underground  treasures.  Notwith- 
standing such  warnings  many  people  of  intelligence  still 
hold  to  the  belief  that  the  divining  rod  will  one  day  come 
into  general  use  for  locating  mineral  deposits. 

An  engineer,  recently  returned  from  Europe,  tells  of  an 
invention  for  accurately  determining  the  position,  depth, 
width  and  thickness  of  various  underground  deposits- 
solid,  liquid  and  gaseous.  The  operation  of  the  device 
depends  upon  the  utilization  of  atomic  forces,  and  can  be 
called  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  modern  divining  rod. 

Said  this  engineer  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Iron  Age: 
"We  have  made  a  mistake,  in  this  country,  in  considering 
the  divining  rod  a  joke.  Only  a  few  months  ago  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  decided  upon  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  this  device  and  of  the  forces  which  actuate 
it.  A  prominent  German  engineer  has  largely  solved  the 
problem,  and  is  using  such  an  instrument  with  amazing 
success.  The  theory  is  that  all  materials  of  mineral  origin 
give  off  certain  emanations,  different  for  each  element.  In 
carrying  on  an  investigation  of  the  invention  I  carefully 
tested  the  device  by  putting  it  to  practical  outdoor  use, 
and  took  careful  pains  to  see  that  the  apparatus  repeated 
its  indications  in  the  laboratory  as  well  as  in  the  field. 

"The  device  perfected  by  the  German  inventor  is  prob- 
ably based  on  the  idea  that  the  speed  of  electrons  given  off 
by  certain  elements  bears  a  close  relationship  to  the  atomic 
weight  of  these  same  elements.  The  apparatus  may  be 
synchronized  to  suit  the  wave  lengths  of  the  emanations  of 
different  materials.  For  instance,  if  the  apparatus  is 
adjusted  for  lead  it  is  actuated  only  by  lead;  if  set  for  oil 
it  is  acted  upon  only  by  oil.  The  important  features  of  the 
process  are  remarkable  only  because  we  know  so  little 
about  the  atomic  forces  utilized.  Practice  has  shown  that 
the  emanations,  or  rays,  penetrate  everything  except  pure 
metallic  lead.  This  proves  their  similarity  to  X-rays  and 
to  the  radiations  given  off  by  radium.  The  emanations  are 
given  off  at  definite  angles,  which  differ  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  material.  Some  of  the  rays  are  perceptible  at 
a  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  the  deposit.  Finally,  there  is 
no  personal  element  entering  into  the  use  of  the  apparatus; 
it  works  equally  well  and  correctly  with  everybody,  and 
repeats  its  indications  exactly  at  the  same  spots." 

The  divining  rod  has  been  used  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  Anyone  who  investigates  will  be  astonished  by  the 
number  of  books  and  pamphlets  that  have  been  written  on 
the  subject.  Time  and  again  the  theory  has  been  con- 
demned by  modern  men  of  science,  just  as  hundreds  of 
other  revolutionary  ideas  were  discredited  before  their 
soundness  in  fact  was  proved.  Religious  sects  in  Europe  as 
far  back  as  1660  denounced  the  divining  rod  as  an  instru- 
ment controlled  by  the  devil.  Here  in  the  United  States 
it  played  an  important  part  in  connection  with  the  Salem 
witchcraft  troubles.  Therefore  it  would  be  most  interest- 
ing, if  the  so-called  divining  rod  were  eventually  to  emerge 
from  the  cloud  of  superstition  that  has  surrounded  it  for 
generations,  and  become  an  accurate  scientific  instrument 
of  great  value  in  the  service  of  man.  Think  what  it  would 
mean  if  the  gamble  were  to  be  taken  out  of  mining  and 
there  were  to  be  no  further  need  for  wildcat  drilling  for  oil ! 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  whether  or  not  this  particular 
promising  invention  is  finally  developed  for  successful  use 
throughout  the  world,  let  no  one  doubt  that  the  scientific 
marvels  of  the  next  fifty  years  will  wholly  eclipse  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  last  century,  great  as  they  were.  This  fact 
alone  eliminates  all  basis  for  discouragement  and  pessi- 
mism concerning  our  future,  and  lends  an  allurement  to 
the  world's  to-morrow  that  radiates  hope  and  a  mysterious 
expectancy. 
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To  make  cleaning -water  kill  germs 


See  that  a  little  Lysol  Disin- 
fectant is  added  to  the  water  with 
which  floors,  walls,  and  all  dust- 
covered  surfaces  are  washed. 
Disease  germs  breed  readily  in 
all  such  places. 

Being  soapy  in  substance, 
Lysol  Disinfectant  removes  the 
visible  dirt  and  at  the  same  time 
kills  invisible  germ  life,  against 


gallons 
A  25c 
At  all 


which  ordinary  soap  and  water 
are  powerless. 

A  50c  bottle  makes  5 
of  powerful  solution, 
bottle  makes  2  gallons, 
druggists'. 

For  large  commercial  estab- 
lishments use  Lysol  F  &  F  (un- 
refined Lysol  Disinfectant).  Sold 
in  quart,gallon,and  5-gallon  cans. 


Free  samples  of  other  Lysol  products 


Lysol  Shaving  Cream 
it)  l  ubes 

Makes  a  quick,  easy  job  for  the 
razor.  Renders  the  razor  and  shav- 
ing brush  aseptic-ally  clean.  In 
addition  it  guards  tiny  ruts  from 
infect  ion.  At  druggist  s'rvrry where. 


\  Postcard  Bring9 
Free  Samples 

Learn  why  thousands  of  men 
use  Lysol  Shaving  Cream  regularly. 
A  sample  of  Lysol  Toilet  Soap  will 
he  included  for  the  family  to  try. 
Send  your  name  and  address  on  a 
postcard. 

I  .I.I  IN  c\   FINK,  Inc. 


I  ,ysol  Toilet  Soap 
25c  a  Cuke 

Produces  a  rich,  creamy  lather. 
Protects  the-  health  ol  the  skin.  It 
is  also  refreshingly  nothing,  heal 
ing,  and  helpful  for  improving  the 
skin.     At  di  ugge.t '.'  eve  i  ywheic-. 


DM  firccnwicli  Street,  New  ^  ork 
Mtiirrf  of  I'ebrto  loath  I'ustf 

Canadian  Airnti:  Harold  f  RKaMa  *  Oa.,  Unit  ad,  10  MaDnd  m..  Tatanio 
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BUY  RICE 

in  this  package! 

GET  one  of  these  sealed,  dust-proof  packages 
of  Comet  Rice  today.  The  package  with 
the  slanting  red  band — as  pictured  here.  At 
your,  or  any  good,  grocer's. 

Note  that  Comet  Rice  is  most  carefully  selected. 
The  choice  rice  of  the  fields.  Whole  grained— large 
grained.   And  absolutely  free  from  impurities. 

Note  also  how  carefully  Comet  Rice  is  packed 
and  sealed. 

But  note  especially  how  snow-white  it  cooks. 
Fluffy  white.  Mealy  white.  Meaty.  Full  flavored. 
Delicious!— particularly  when  cooked  according 
to  the  simple  directions  on  the  package. 

Let  us  send  you  our  booklet  of  Comet  Rice 
Recipes.  Contains  dishes  you've  never  tasted. 
Free.    Drop  a  postcard  for  it — now. 

SEABOARD  RICE-MILLING  COMPANY 

GALVESTON  and  NEW  YORK 


oar 

No 


Sice 


v. 


^vt^  -of 


1  ii>Kot' 


1921.  S.  R.-M.  Co. 


Ever  taste  WHOLE 
rice?  Try  Come' 
N a t uraJ  Browr 
Rice.  Full  of  nutri 
tion  —  recommendec 
by  physicians. 


Jim  Henry's  Column 
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\OBEMENQ  UP  TEE  MUBENEBB  CONBCEENCi 


At  the  very  bottom  of  the  situation  is  a 
Fundamental  fact-  that  selling  and  buying, 
is  we  do  them  in  this  country  for  the  most 
part,  are  weak  in  law.  Very  few  commodi- 
ties are  sold  on  a  contract  basis.  Trade  is 
lone  largely  by  word  of  mouth,  by  signed 
orders  that  go  no  further  than  "  Kindly  de- 
iver,"  with  a  list  of  goods  required,  and  by 
oostal  card,  telegraph,  long-distance  tele- 
ohone.  In  normal  times,  when  prices  are 
steady  and  merchandise  in  satisfactory 
supply,  the  system  works  fairlyjwell.  But 
f  prices  begin  to  rise  there  is  temptation 
'or  the  seller  to  divert  goods,  while  if  they 
'all  the  buyer  takes  advantage  of  loose 
igreements  and  crawls  out  through  some 
oophole.  He  may  bluntly  refuse  to  accept 
lehveries,  and  when  the  original  order  is 
•eferred  to  it  proves  unenforceable.  There 
s  no  real  contract,  no  conditions  binding 
inybody. 

What  is  an  order?  A  legally  enforceable 
)bligation  to  pay  for  goods  may  be  assumed 
vith  the  slightest  formality,  while,  on  the 
jther  hand,  no  court  would  compel  a  buyer 
:o  accept  goods  under  the  most  rigid  con- 
tract. The  seller  simply  has  the  right  to 
iamages. 

What  is  a  confirmation?  A  retail  mer- 
chant may  write  a  letter  to  a  wholesaler 
jrdering  goods,  and  if  the  latter  does  not 
•efuse  the  order  'or  ask  for  modifications, 
;hat  is  a  binding  contract. 

Talking  Things  Over 

What  is  a  delivery — and  where— and 
vhen?  A  car  of  lumber  is  delivered,  from 
me  standpoint,  when  it  has  been  loaded  in 
he  woods  of  Mississippi  or  Oregon,  though 
it  may  not  move  for  several  weeks.  It  then 
oelongs  to  the  purchaser,  who  may  be  in 
Mew  York  or  Chicago.  If  someone  placed 
i  mechanic's  lien  upon  it,  however,  it 
vould  under  some  circumstances  be  unde- 
ivered  even  after  the  purchaser  in  New 
Sfork  or  Chicago  had  built  it  into  a  house. 

A  period  of  cancellation  such  as  we  are 
low  passing  through  leads  business  men 
:o  scrutinize  transactions  which  in  ordinary 
imes  are  carried  out  with  little  thought,  as 
jveryday  routine,  and  they  find  nine  times 
n  ten  that  buyer  and  seller  have  had  no  real 
neeting  of  minds  on  these  points.  Neither 
:learly  knew  what  he  wanted  to  do,  and 
Dhere  is  little  or  nothing  to  show  in  the  way 
Df  an  agreement  or  record. 

"In  times  like  these  it  is  easy  to  find 
shortcomings  in  merchandise, "said  a  cotton- 
joods  converter.  "We  are  still  handling 
war-standard  commodities.  During  the 
war  labor  was  often  unskillful  and  slack, 
but  demand  for  goods  was  so  great  that 
people  would  take  anything,  and  merchants 
accepted  the  lowered  quality.  In  our  own 
line,  for  example,  cotton  cloth  with  broken 
or  loose  threads  could  be  remedied  by  in- 
spection, but  during  wartimes  such  defects 
often  went  through,  and  the  cloth  was 
accepted.  When  the  commercial  body  sud- 
denly became  congested  with  merchandise, 
sverything  being  delivered  and  little  sold, 
buyers  rejected  these  war-standard  goods 
on  such  defects.  There  was  a  feeling  that 
goods  ought  suddenly  to  rise  to  normal 
standards,  though  we  are  likely  to  have 
substandard  production  for  some  time  to 
come,  owing  to  the  letting  down  of  produc- 
tive organizations  through  the  closing  of 
factories." 

Some  business  houses,  having  learned 
their  lesson  from  recent  cancellations,  are 
taking  steps  to  make  each  order  a  definite 
contract  and  see  that  each  customer  clearly 
understands  it.  The  following  digest  of  a 
letter  recently  sent  to  its  customers  by 
i  large  Eastern  concern  gives  a  concrete 
picture  of  cancellation  trouble  and  one 
remedy  therefor: 

"This  company  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
policy  of  sitting  down  arid  talking  things 
over.  We  have  applied  cooperation  to  our 
relationship  with  men  and  women  who 
■nake  our  goods,  and  they  have  responded 
in  a  measure  beyond  our  most,  extravagant 
oopes.  It  is  this  success  that  prompts  us  to 
write  this  letter  to  the  men  who  Bell  our 
;?oods. 

I  "Some  of  you  have  visited  our  factory 
ind  watched  the  raw  material  develop  into 
-he  finished  product.  It  is  handwork  for 
-he  most  part.  Two  months  ago  1500  men 
ind  women  were  working  faithfully  at.  top 
ipeed  to  till  the  orders  you  had  placed.. 
Then  suddenly  something  happened.  The 
mblio-quit  buying  and  cancellations  began 


(Continued  from  Page  21) 

to  filter  into  our  offices.  We  commenced 
to  learn  lessons  in  human  psychology. 
Customers  began  to  divide  into  two  classes. 
There  were  those — by  far  the  larger  class — 
who  said,  'We  ordered  this  merchandise, 
and  we  will  take  it  and  pay  for  it  and  take 
our  loss  and  count  on  you  to  be  fair  with  us.' 
We  had  a  lot  of  pleasure  just  competing 
with  those  customers  in  being  decent.  But 
there  was  another  class,  made  up  for  the 
most  part  of  good,  clean,  straightforward 
American  business  men  who  had  got  caught 
in  the  backwash  of  the  present  slowing 
down  of  business.  Some  of  them  were 
scared.  Others  did  not  think  the  situation 
through.  They  wrote  us  blunt  letters, 
saying:  'You  keep  your  goods.  We  won't 
take  them,  and  you  can't  make  us.'  And 
we  couldn't  make  them — legally.  We  tried 
to  argue  about  it  a  little;  talked  about  the 
morality  of  breaking  one's  word,  and  so 
forth,  and  a  whole  lot  of  them  replied, 
'Why,  of  course,  you  are  right!  We  never 
quite  thought  of  it  just  that  way.  Send 
us  the  merchandise.'  But  there  were  others 
who  said,  'No,  go  to  court  if  you  like.  We 
will  not  take  the  stuff.' 

"There  were  not  very  many  of  these 
bitter-enders  in  proportion  to  all  our  deal- 
ers, but  they  succeeded  in  crippling  our 
business.  Fifty  per  cent  of  our  employees 
are  on  vacation,  waiting  for  a  few  orders  to 
give  them  back  their  jobs.  If  any  of  you 
should  send  us  a  rush  order  for  200  dozen 
to-day,  we  could  not  scrape  together  enough 
material  to  fill  it.  The  factory  stands  idle, 
the  raw  material  deteriorates,  the  manu- 
factured goods  in  our  hands  go  out  of  style 
and  we  are  compelled  to  charge  up  large 
sums  of  money  to  profit  and  loss.  This 
means  waste,  and  there  never  was  a  time 
when  the  world  needed  to  eliminate  waste 
as  it  does  to-day.  There  is  only  one  logical, 
sensible,  economical,  businesslike  thing  to 
do.  Let's  get  together,  stop  speculative 
buying,  make  everybody  stand  alike  on 
the  basis  of  taking  what  he  orders  or  stand- 
ing his  part  of  the  loss  if  he  finds  it  cheaper 
to  cancel  than  accept.  You  men  who  stand 
by  your  orders  and  take  your  goods  while 
your  competitor  cancels  have  been  getting 
the  hard  end  of  the  deal." 

Jl  Practicable  Plan 

"Here's  our  plan:  First,  we  will  get 
everybody  on  the  same  basis  by  asking 
everyone  to  sign  his  orders.  Customers 
who  mean  to  stand  by  their  orders  are  not 
afraid  to  say  so  over  their  signatures.  None 
of  us  will  lose  by  the  fact  that  some  men 
will  not  sign.  We  promise  to  play  fair,  and 
if  a  salesman  sends  in  an  unsigned  order 
it  simply  will  not  be  accepted,  no  matter 
who  the  customer  may  be. 

"Second,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  ut- 
most in  cooperation  in  case  any  of  you  get 
in  a  tight  place.  We  mean  to  prove  our 
confidence  in  our  customers  by  standing 
behind  them  and  giving  them  every  ad- 
vantage that  sound  business  will  permit. 

"It  is  good  sense  and  good  business  for 
both  of  us  to  know  where  we  stand.  You 
give  the  order;  we  accept  it;  the  contract 
is  complete  and  legally  enforceable  on  both 
sides.  We  expect  you  to  hold  us  to  the 
letter  of  our  agreement,  and  we  expect  you 
to  live  up  to  the  letter  of  your  agreement. 
It  does  not  mean  that  you  cannot  cancel. 
It  means  that  if  you  want  us  to  stop  mak- 
ing goods  that  are  in  process  we  will  stop 
at  once,  figure  out  our  expense  and  loss, 
plus  the  profit  we  were  entitled  to,  and 
render  you  a  bill.  If  the  goods  have  been 
finished  and  are  waiting  shipment  and 
you  ask  us  not  to  ship,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
resell  them  for  you  at  the  best  price  we  can 
gH  and  bill  you  for  the  difference.  This  is 
simply  fair  play,  better  for  you,  better  for 
us,  better  for  our  employees.  It.  means 
the  elimination  of  lost  motion,  the  saving 
of  a  tremendous  amount,  of  waste  and 
eventually  much  better  merchandise  for 
less  money.  Now  let's  get  together  and 
pave  the  way  to  a  new  and  better  relation 
between  a  great  factory  and  its  loyal  cus- 
tomers and  distributors." 

In  some  of  the  industries  hardest  hit  by 
last  year's  wave  of  cancellations  steps  are 
being  taken  not  only  to  rnak  ■  contracts 
enforceable  but  to  apply  them  to  the  whole 
trade,  through  standard  forms  or  rule" 
drawn  up  by  trade  associations.  One  of  the 
most  successful  efforts  in  this  line  is  the 
Silk  Association  of  America's  set  of  rules 
governing  the  transactions  between  buyers 


and  sellers  of  broad  silks.  It  requires  the 
signing  of  an  order  form  which  makes  it  a 
contract  covering  terms,  credit,  deliveries, 
adjustments,  emergencies  and  all  other  con- 
tingencies. A  bureau  of  contracts  is  also 
maintained  to  arbitrate  cancellation  dis- 
putes, make  adjustments  where  concerns 
cancel  because  of  financial  difficulties,  and 
relieve  honest  buyers  of  the  unfair  com- 
petition made  possible  by  habitual  cancel- 
lation. This  has  been  so  successful  that  a 
national  bureau  to  serve  practically  the 
whole  textile  industry  has  been  formed. 

With  definite  rules  for  trading  and  clear 
contracts,  the  chronic  canceler  soon  be- 
comes known  in  his  trade.  One  instance 
of  cancelitis  reported  in  the  clothing  trade 
last  summer  involved  a  piece  of  woolen  goods 
forty-five  yards  long,  returned  by  a  clothier 
to  the  manufacturer  as  imperfect.  Two 
months'  correspondence  followed,  fourteen 
letters  were  exchanged,  and  the  cloth  itself 
was  examined  so  often  by  experts  that  it 
was  worn  into  a  second. 

"One  remedy  for  cancellations,"  says  a 
textile  editor,  "is  to  make  them  unpopular. 
Once  a  business  man  realizes  that  he  is 
going  to  become  unpopular,  he  will  cease 
being  a  chronic  canceler." 

Scientific  Tests  of  Materials 

The  textile  industry  has  always  suffered 
severely  in  times  when  cancellation  was  re- 
sorted to.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that 
textiles  offer  countless  variations  in  quality 
upon  which  to  base  refusals  and  dis- 
putes. To  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  finding 
standards  by  which  fabrics  can  be  judged, 
a  cotton  converter  explained  to  the  writer 
a  dispute  over  the  width  of  a  certain  lot  of 
goods.  The  buyer  refused  to  accept  them, 
maintaining  that  he  had  ordered  cotton 
one  yard  wide  and  that  it  varied  from  a 
quarter  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  less. 
The  case  was  arbitrated,  and  expert  cotton 
men  testified  that  the  width  of  goods  can- 
not be  controlled.  The  raw  gray  cloth  from 
the  mill  may  be  forty  inches  wide,  but  in 
singeing,  bleaching,  printing,  calendering 
and  other  operations  it  will  shrink  three  to 
five  inches,  and  unevenly.  This  technical 
difficulty  is  recognized  and  accepted  in  the 
trade.  As  to  length,  there  can  be  thirty-six 
inches  to  every  yard,  but  in  width  cotton 
goods  one  yard  wide  may  vary  from  thirty- 
five  to  thirty-six  or  more  inches.  A  buyer 
who  was  unfamiliar  with  this  point,  or  dis- 
posed to  find  something  upon  which  to  base 
a  cancellation,  could  use  it  as  a  reason  for 
refusing  deliveries. 

It  is  estimated  that  cancellations  re- 
ceived by  one  great  textile  company  in  Oc- 
tober equaled  its  normal  profit  for  an  entire 
season,  running  into  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  establish 
scientific  standards  for  fabrics,  so  that  un- 
reasonable cancellations  based  on  alleged 
technical  defects  may  be  stopped  and  cases 
in  which  honest  doubt  exists  be  arbitrated 
on  fact  instead  of  the  opinion  of  experts  who 
are  usuallycalled  to  pass  upon  disputed  mer- 
chandise. The  American  Society  for  Test- 
ing Materials  has  a  textile  section  working 
on  standards,  but  thus  far  has  worked  them 
out  for  only  one  grade  of  tire  cloth. 

Textile  men  have  sought  cancellation- 
proof  markets,  and  some  of  the  cotton- 
goods  manufacturers  thought  they  had 
discovered  one  in  the  automobile-tire  in- 
dustry. Most  people  assume  that  a  motor 
tire  is  made  of  rubber,  but  actually  it  is  a 
strong  canvas  tube  made  airtight  by  rub- 
ber. The  growing  number  of  automobiles 
has  had  an  interesting  effect  upon  cotton. 
Kven  a  small  automobile  tire  requires 
nearly  three  pounds  of  cotton  for  its  fabric. 
A  large  tire  takes  five  to  six  pounds.  A 
pneumatic  tire  for  trucks  requires  four- 
teen pounds.  The  number  of  passenger 
automobiles  in  the  I'nited  States  is  ap- 
proaching 10,000,000,  and  the  number  of 
motor  trucks  750,000.  On  a  basis  of  one 
set  of  tires  annually  to  each  car,  that  is 
ri, 000, 000  I  ires  and  a  cot  I  on  consumption 
of  400,000  bales.  It  is  estimated  that  from 
one-tenth  to  one-fifth  of  I  he  production  of 
long-staple,  high-grade  cotton  is  now  used 
for  automobile  tires.  In  the  main,  the 
cream  of  the  crop  is  consumed  in  this  in- 
dustry, and  if  people  grumble  about  the 
price  of  cotton  stocking'  and  dress  good", 
here  is  the  answer  the  growing  demand  of 
the  gasoline  horse  for  sheets  and  slocking:  . 

Willi  the  activity  (and  optimism  of  the 
automobile  industry  and  the  apparently 


Only  20,000  Men  Will 
Believe  This  Advertising 


I  have  been  getting  together  some  facts 
to  illustrate  a  talk  I  shall  have  soon 
regarding  a  raise  in  salary. 

One  chart  shows  that  all  told  I  have 
written  about  one  hundred  advertise- 
ments and  that  over  two  million  men 
have  become  regular  users  of  Mermen 
Shaving  Cream  — twenty  thousand  to 
an  ad. 

Experts  tell  me  that  is  a  good  average, 
but  personally  I  can't  get  used  to  the 
idea  that  only  twenty  thousand  out 
of  five  million  readers  believe  what  I 
tell  them. 

I  suppose  all  reformers  have  to  put 
up  with  the  same  sort  of  skepticism, 
but  it's  disheartening. 

If  you  would  only  forget  that  I  am 
trying  to  sell  you  something  and 
appreciate  instead  that  my  purpose  is 
to  do  you  a  great,  beneficent  service 
—  to  let  a  little  sunlight — but  there— 
the  subject  isn't  one  to  be  handled 
poetically. 

It  always  makes  me  suspicious 
when  a  man  protests  too  much  about 
his  honesty,  so  let's  forget  me 
altogether.  Why  do  the  two  million 
keep  on  using  Mermen's?  Why  do 
they  plead  with  their  friends  to  try  it  ? 
Why  do  they  look  haughty  when  the 
lady  at  the  drug  counter  assures  them 
that  she  thinks  highly  of  some  other 
shaving  cream  ? 

I  wish  I  could  slip  the  wraps  off  and 
really  tell  you  why. 

To  express  it  coldly  and  factfully, 
Mermen  s  will  give  you  a  shave  so  gor- 
i         geous,  so  startling  in  its 
^7y^-        gentle  kindliness  to  your 
^fv/nt^Vui^ scarred  and  long  suffer- 
w  ing  hide,  that  you  will 

/lUy^AM.  succumb withoutastrug- 
J^Ixaa^tv\^  gle.  Just  send  1 5  cem  -  ft  w 
**u  my  demonstrator  tube 

jcr J/U~u   and  V()U'||  he  enrolled  M 

-H (LoiArCt.  one  of  the  twenty  thou- 
%fi4ruj —     sand  who  believe  me. 


SJ  (Men, 


(Mcnncn  Salesman) 
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CHANGING 
TO  SPRING 
UNDERWEAR 


WHENyou 
change 
from  win- 
ter underwear  to 
the  lighter 
weights  this 
spring,  you  are 
doing  it  for  the 
sake  of  comfort. 
W  hy  not  be  sure 
of  comfort  in  fit 
aswellasweight  ? 

There  is  just  one 
union  suit  that 
will  give  you  this 
perfect  comfort. 
It  is  the  union 
suit  with  just 
one  button— the 


HATCH 

ONE  BUTTON 

UNION  SUIT 

Because  it  eliminates  the  useless  row  of 

buttons  up  and  down  the  front,  which 

pull  the  edges  and  wrinkle  the  surface, 

it  lets  your  body  enjoy  the  full  benefit 

of  the  garment's  skilful  fashioning. 

This  Spring  you  can  get  the  Hatch  One  But- 
ton Union  Suit  in  the  finest  of  knit  goods 
and  nainsook,  combed  cotton  materials,  and 
in  lisle  and  pure  mercerized  garments,  silk 
trimmed.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send,  free  on  re- 
quest, a  catalog  describing  the  complete  line. 

The  Hatch  One  Button  Union  Suit  is 
featured  at  the  best  stores  everywhere,  but 
if  you  cannot  get  it  easily  and  quickly,  send 
your  size  with  remittance  to  our  mill  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  you  will  be  supplied 
direct,  delivery  free. 

Men'sgarments:Knitted — $1. 50,2.00, 2.50and 
3.00.  Nainsook— $1 .00, 1 .50, 1 .75, 2.00  and  2.50. 
Boys' garments:Knitted-$1.25.Nainsook-75c. 

FULD  &  HATCH  KNITTING  CO. 
ALBANY  NEW  YORK 
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insatiable  demand  for  cars,  it  seemed  as 
though  this  market  for  cotton  goods  must 
endure  though  other  outlets  were  lost. 
But  cancellations  came  from  the  tire  manu- 
facturers nevertheless.  To  be  sure,  they 
were  not  so  many  as  in  mercantile  trade, 
and  readjustments  made  it  possible  to  con- 
tinue deliveries,  with  some  delay  in  period 
and  payment  as  well  as  new  agreements 
about  prices.  But  it  was  not  possible  to 
avoid  the  results  of  overexpansion  and 
overanticipation. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  market 
proof  against  cancellation  if  loose  and  un- 
enforceable selling  is  tolerated. 

"I  don't  believe  human  nature  has 
changed  much  in  the  past  million  years," 
says  Charles  L.  Bernheimer,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  arbitration  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
"Cancellation  is  self-preservation  at  bot- 
tom. Mankind  fears  loss  and  deprivation 
and  tries  to  avoid  or  shift  them  wherever 
possible.  The  desire  to  pass  one's  burden 
along  to  someone  else  is  not  confined  to 
business  men  of  any  single  industry  or 
country.  One  dreads  opening  the  morning 
mail  nowadays,  because  it  contains  little 
except  complaints,  proposalsof  cancellation, 
actual  cancellations  and  correspondence 
about  cancellations  already  made.  Even 
the  ring  of  the  telephone  is  ominous. 

"Yet  much  of  this  trouble,"  he  added, 
"could  have  been  avoided  by  buying  and 
selling  under  clear,  concise  contracts,  in- 
cluding an  agreement  to  arbitrate  any 
difference  arising  thereunder.  Had  this 
been  done,  headway  would  already  have 
been  made  in  clearing  away  the  disputes 
that  center  upon  the  several  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  merchandise  now  piled  up  at  rail- 
road stations,  in  cars,  on  piers,  in  steam- 
ships and  in  storage." 

"  These  are  good  times  for  warehouse  and 
storage  men,"  said  a  steamship  owner 
grimly  in  describing  the  enormous  conges- 
tion of  rejected  American  merchandise  in 
foreign  ports. 

Commercial  Arbitration 

Probably  the  most  promising  combina- 
tion of  the  clear  business  contract  and  the 
high  business  conscience  is  found  in  the  new 
commercial  arbitration  law  of  New  York 
State  and  the  machinery  for  carrying  it 
out.  This  came  into  force  last  April,  and 
is  an  improvement  on  previous  laws  in  that 
arbitration  is  made  compulsory  if  the  par- 
ties to  a  contract  insert  therein  an  agree- 
ment to  settle  disputes  by  that  means. 
After  long  experience  as  an  attorney  as 
well  as  a  business  man,  Mr.  Bernheimer 
believes  compulsory  arbitration,  the  bring- 
ing of  commercial  pressure  to  bear  upon 
men  who  do  not  keep  their  contracts,  and 
every  other  form  of  force  are  more  or  less 
futile.  Under  the  New  York  law  buyer  and 
seller,  or  any  other  parties  to  a  contract, 
may  omit  the  arbitration  clause  at  the 
time  they  make  their  bargain,  and  the 
arbitration  law  does  not  then  apply  to 
that  transaction.  Should  they  include  the 
arbitration  clause,  however,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  submit  their  dispute  to  the  arbi- 
tration.of  the  New  York  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  handles  such  matters 
with  a  view  to  keeping  them  out  of  the 
courts,  reducing  litigation,  settling  business 
disputes  among  business  men  and  giving  a 
wholly  different  tone  to  all  such  proceedings. 

While  this  law  was  pending  at  Albany 
sudden  opposition  developed  among  labor 
leaders,  who  interpreted  it  as  a  means  of 
compelling  them  to  submit  industrial  dis- 
putes to  arbitration.  When  its  real  gist  was 
explained  to  the  labor  men,  however,  they 
advocated  its  passage.  For  if  it  is  desired 
to  settle  a  labor  dispute  by  means  other 
than  arbitration,  the  arbitration  clause  need 
only  be  left  out  of  the  bargain.  If  arbitra- 
tion is  desired,  as  it  often  is  in  industrial 
emergencies,  then  the  influence  of  the  arbi- 
tration clause  in  the  contract  makes  it  cer- 
tain that  that  method  of  settlement  will  be 
followed. 

Arbitration  under  this  law  is  legal  in 
form  but  not  in  atmosphere— binding  in 
its  decisions  but  voluntary  in  its  spirit. 
Papers  are  drawn  as  in  a  lawsuit,  but  in- 
stead of  the  formidable  Smith  versus  Jones 
of  the  legal  complaint,  the  wording  is 
"Smith  and  Jones,"  and  the  document  is 
called  a  submission.  Smith  as  plaintiff  does 
not  complain  of  Jones  as  defendant,  but 
Smith  and  Jones  admit  that  a  controversy 
has  arisen  in  such  and  such  a  business 
transaction  between  them,  and  they  volun- 
tarily submit  it  to  arbitration.  The  seven 
members  of  the  committee  on  arbitration 


are  elected  annually  by  the  chamber  of 
commercejand  are  all  business  men.  From 
a  list  of  300  official  arbitrators,  men  se- 
lected from  practically  every  field  of  busi- 
ness for  their  knowledge  as  well  as  integrity, 
the  committee  on  arbitration  can  draw 
expert  advice,  as  well  as  arbitrators,  when 
a  third  party  is  added  to  the  two  represent- 
atives by  Smith  and  Jones  themselves. 

When  a  heated  dispute  is  brought  before 
the  committee  on  arbitration,  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  fact  that  an  adjustment  is 
to  be  sought  by  business  men  rather  than 
in  a  court  and  that  the ,  arbitrators  act  in 
an  advisory  capacity.  An  informal  adjust- 
ment is  sought  first  of  all,  and  is  often  pos- 
sible through  fact  determination. 

A  New  York  importer  received  a  ship- 
ment of  peanuts  from  the  Orient.  They 
arrived  with  a  large  percentage  of  broken 
and  wormy  nuts.  Communication  with 
the  chamber  of  commerce  in  the  seller's 
country  showed  willingness  to  arbitrate. 
But  that  would  have  tied  up  the  buyer's 
money,  needed  in  his  business.  This  dis- 
pute was  settled  by  the  fact-determination 
method.  Two  disinterested  merchants, 
dealing  in  peanuts  themselves,  passed  upon 
the  quality  of  the  shipment,  reduced  it  to 
an  exact  grade,  made  an  affidavit  to  that 
effect,  and  when  the  facts  were  cabled  to 
theseiler  he  made  an  immediate  adjustment. 

4 

Webb  Law  Corporations 

Another  interesting  fact-determination 
case,  based  upon  goods  seized  during  the 
war  instead  of  cancellation,  was  that  in- 
volving miscellaneous  merchandise  taken 
by  the  Italian  Government  when  it  seized 
some  ships.  The  Italian  Government 
offered  to  pay  for  the  stuff  upon  proof  of 
values.  Textiles,  machinery,  foodstuffs  and 
other  commodities  were  involved,  and  get- 
ting the  facts  necessitated  considerable  in- 
vestigation of  values,  railroad  and  ocean 
freight  rates,  insurance  and  other  items. 
But  satisfactory  proof  was  secured,  and  the 
Italian  Government  paid  promptly.  These 
cases  are  usually  settled  without  expense, 
because  the  arbitrators  called  in  to  estab- 
lish facts  serve  without  compensation,  that 
being  an  assurance  of  their  impartiality. 

The  majority  of  cases  that  come  before 
arbitrators  can  be  settled  informally,  and 
are.  When  formal  arbitration  is  necessary, 
the  business  standing  of  the  arbitrators  and 
the  business  tone  of  the  proceedings  are  in 
such  contrast  to  litigation  that  a  fair  settle- 
ment is  invariably  reached,  and  there  has 
never  been  difficulty  over  decisions. 

In  a  certain  dispute  both  parties  were 
represented  by  attorneys.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipals was  an  attorney.  Each  side  called 
two  attorneys  to  testify  in  certain  matters. 
Thus  there  were  seven  lawyers  in  the  room. 
In  submitting  his  case  one  of  the  lawyers 
indulged  in  a  few  biting  court-room  person- 
alities. He  was  stopped  by  the  chairman 
and  reminded  that,  as  all  present  were 
business  men,  court-room  tactics  would 
have  no  influence  in  making  up  their  minds. 
The  offending  lawyer  apologized,  where- 
upon his  opponent,  against  whom  the 
abuse  had  been  directed,  suggested  that  it 
be  stricken  from  the  record. 

"  No,  let  it  stand,  for  it  cannot  be  stricken 
from  our  memories,"  decided  the  chairman. 
"But  to  balance  the  record  I  will  give  you 
one  minute  to  indulge  in  language  just  as 
strong.  Now  go  to  it ! " 

The  privilege  was  not  used. 

Illinois  also  has  arbitration  laws  and 
machinery  of  the  same  character,  but  other 
states  have  not  yet  evolved  them.  The 
American  Bar  Association  made  a  contri- 
bution toward  the  prevention  of  unneces- 
sary litigation  by  drawing  up  a  uniform  sales 
law  some  years  ago.  This  was  designed 
to  bring  buying  and  selling  more  generally 
upon  a  contract  basis  and  reduce  the  vast 
number  of  unenforceable  transactions  in 
everyday  American  business.  The  statute 
has  been  passed  by  only  a  few  states,  how- 
ever. 

Arbitration  stops  at  state  lines  as  well  as 
international  boundaries.  The  most  serious 
and  complicated  disputes  rising  out  of  the 
world-wide  wave  of  cancellations  last  year 
are  international.  For  example,  there  are 
many  cancellation  disputes  between  Eng- 
lish sellers  and  American  buyers.  England 
has  probably  gone  further  than  any  other 
country  in  working  out  uniform  arbitration 
methods.  It  is  customary  there  to  arbi- 
trate in  the  locality  where  the  contract  was 
closed.  That  would  take  most  of  the  dis- 
putes with  American  buyers  to  London, 
Manchester,  Birmingham  and  other  Eng- 
lish cities.    Commercial  organizations  in 


those  centers  have  been  urging  American 
commercial  organizations  to  help  them  se- 
cure arbitration  on  the  English  basis,  but  it 
has  been  pointed  out  that  arbitration  is  still 
so  new  in  this  country,  and  so  lacking  in 
uniformity,  that  it  would  be  better  to  sub- 
mit the  cases  here.  On  the  same  principle, 
there  are  many  disputes  arising  from 
cancellations  by  importers  of  American 
merchandise  in  other  countries.  The  most 
serious  cancellations  in  the  cotton  trade 
have  been  those  in  foreign  ports. 

The  Webb  Law,  under  which  corpora- 
tions may  be  formed  by  Americans  for  the 
sale  of  their  goods  abroad,  operating  with- 
out the  limitations  of  our  antitrust  laws,  has 
caused  an  unforeseen  difficulty  in  settling 
disputes  between  American  sellers  and  for- 
eign buyers.  In  the  effort  to  keep  export 
business  separate  from  domestic  business 
this  law  stipulates  than  no  goods  exported, 
or  listed  as  export  goods,  whether  they 
leave  the  United  States  or  not,  can  subse- 
quently be  sold  here.  Thus,  should  a  cotton 
manufacturer  ship  a  consignment  of  calico 
to  one  of  his  foreign  customers  and  the 
latter  refuse  to  accept  it,  though  his  best 
course  might  be  to  bring  the  stuff  back 
home  for  sale  to  one  of  his  customers  here, 
he  cannot  legally  do  so  if  his  sales  are  made 
through  one  of  the  Webb  Law  corporations. 
Some  of  these  corporations  which  had 
made  an  excellent  start  in  foreign  sales  for 
manufacturers  unable  to  maintain  their 
own  selling  organizations  abroad  are  in  con- 
sequence badly  crippled.  The  chief  Webb 
Law  sales  corporation  in  the  textile  indus- 
try, for  example,  had  heavy  cancellations 
abroad,  and  has  been  practically  driven  out 
of  business.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  to 
prevent  an  individual  business  house,  with 
its  own  sales  organization  abroad,  bringing 
back  canceled  goods  for  sale  at  home.  Thus 
the  small  manufacturer  belonging  to  a 
Webb  Law  corporation,  with  cancellations 
abroad,  is  placed  at  a  grave  disadvantage 
in  competition  with  a  large  competitor 
handling  his  own  export  business. 

International  Currency 

The  credit  men,  through  their  associa- 
tion, have  evolved  an  idea  for  which  the 
precise  slogan  has  not  yet  been  found. 
"Clean  buying"  partially  expresses  it. 
They  believe  that  in  the  new  era  of  business 
which  we  are  entering,  with  speculation, 
profiteering  and  easy  business  gone,  pur- 
chases can  be  more  closely  adjusted  to 
demand  and  turnover.  The  buying  of  mer- 
chandise for  speculative  purposes  is  not 
clean  buying,  nor  is  the  placing  of  duplicate 
and  pyramided  orders  or  the  buying  of 
datings  and  terms  instead  of  goods  and 
values.  Behind  better  legal  methods  and 
trading,  such  as  contracts  and  arbitration, 
there  should  be  a  better  business  spirit. 

In  the  end,  a  sale  is  based  on  ethics,  for 
even  the  most  rigid  legal  safeguards  will  not 
hold  either  the  buyer  or  seller  who  lacks 
commercial  honor.  If  a  buyer  refuses  goods 
even  on  contract  the  seller  can  sue  for  a 
compensation,  but  no  court  would  compel 
a  buyer  to  accept  the  goods.  So  in  the  end 
it  all  comes  down  to  better  business  con- 
science. "There  is  only  one  international 
currency  that  passes  everywhere  at  all 
times  without  exchange,"  says  Mr.  Bern- 
heimer. "That  is  commercial  honor." 

One  of  Uncle  Sam's  trade  commissioners 
arriving  from  England  recently  spoke  of 
resentment  against  American  buyers  who 
had  canceled  orders  for  English  goods,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  English  business 
men  have  higher  business  morals  than  our- 
selves. He  added,  however,  that  this  is 
more  a  matter  of  long  experience  in  world 
trade  than  of  ethics.  Also  that  it  was  com- 
paratively new — chiefly  within  the  past  fif- 
teen years  that  British  merchants  have 
learned  that  commercial  honor  pays. 

Cancellations  and  all  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  them  will  disappear  as  soon  as 
prices  again  become  stable.  The  moment 
buyers  feel  certain  that  the  decline  has 
stopped  and  that  merchandise  ordered  to- 
day can  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  profit  when 
they  get  it  a  month  or  six  months  hence 
they  will  place  new  orders  and  revive  old 
ones  on  the  new  price  basis.  Commodities 
which  are  in  dispute,  lying  in  warehouses 
and  customhouses,  will  be  cleared  away  by 
new  bargains,  adjustments,  arbitrations,  re- 
sales. The  present  evils  of  cancellations 
will  disappear,  but  unless  the  general  busi- 
ness conscience  is  improved,  industry  and 
trade  will  be  left  open  to  the  same  troubles. 
It  will  need  only  another  abnormal  period 
of  overproduction  or  scarcity  to  set  the 
whole  vicious  cycle  in  motion  again. 
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I  f  /  ]  soft  sheen  of  silverware  stirs  within  each  one  of  us  the  desire  for 
owners/lift.  This  feeling  has  been  all  the  stronger  ever  since  the  decorative 
value  of  1847  Rogers  Bros.  Silverware  was  increased  by  making  it 
possible  to  obtain  Coffee  and  Tea  Sets,  Vegetable  and  Meat  Dishes, 
and  the  other  large  pieces,  in  the  same  patterns  as  the  Spoons,  Forks 
and  Knives.  And  what  a  joy  to  add  new  pieces  to  one's  silver  service^ 
from  time  to  time — some  of 'them,  perhaps,  gifts  received  on  successive 
anniversaries. 

THE  FAMILY  PLATE  FOR  SEVENTY  YEARS 

Sold  by  leading  dealer*.    Write  for  folder  "('-9(1",  illustrating 

other  patterns  to  the  International  silver  Co.,  Meridcn,  Conn. 


Trttifnoni  at  $4.00  "  half 
iloztn.    Othtf  fine  I  nl  fro- 
f>ortioiuitt  friers. 


INTERNATIONAL  SILVIiR  CO. 
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Caused  by  Rats 

This  was  the  toll  of  bubonic  plague 
in  India  in  ten  years.   Rats  spread  it. 

The  same  kind  of  rats  are  over- 
running the  United  States.  There  are 
as  many  rats  as  people,  government 
experts  say. 

Rats  also  carry  germs  <af  cancer, 
leprosy,  and  other  deadly  diseases. 
Thev  destroy  food  and  property 
worth  $365,000,000  every  year  in 
this  country. 

Stamp  out  this  "alien  enemy". 

mr  cam 

25c  SOc  $1.00 

Quickly  kills  Rats,  Mice,  Gophers, 
Squirrels,  Prairie  Dogs.  Cause  no 
odor.  Money  back  guarantee  stamped 
on  every  package. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC:  We  suggest  you  make  sure 
our  guarantee  sticker  is  on  package. 


Red  Wing 
Powder 

in  the  "Round  Bellows  Box 
with  Red  and  Yellow  Label ' ' 

lOc  25c 

Kills  flies,  mosquitoes,  moths, 
bedbugs,  fleas,  roaches,  water- 
bugs,  ants,  red  ants,  lice,  chicken 
lice,  certain  plant  lice. 

Keeps  its  strength.  Won't 
harm  humans  or  animals. 

Be  sure  you  get  the  Round 
Bellows  Box  with  Red  and 
Yellow  Label. 


For  Sale  at  Drug,  Seed, 
Hardware,  Grocery  and 
General  Stores  Everywhere. 
Salesmen  and  Agents  Wanted 

Botanical  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Philadelphia  U.  S.  A.  I 


German  overseas  enterprise  is  even  more 
meddlesome.  It  has  always  been  the  first 
aid  to  pernicious  penetration.  Even  French 
capital  is  flavored  with  imperialism,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  product  of  a  democ- 
racy. Our  dollars  are  not  hitched  to  the 
star  of  empire.  We  have  no  dreams  of 
world  conquest.  It  is  the  safest,  politically, 
to  deal  with,  and  Leopold  recognized  this 
fact. 

In  the  second  place,  he  did  not  want 
anything  to  interfere  with  his  Congo  rub- 
ber industry.  Now  we  get  to  the  real 
reason,  perhaps,  why  he  sent  for  Ryan.  In 
conjunction  with  the  late  Senator  Nelson 
W.  Aldrich,  Ryan  had  developed  the  rub- 
ber industry  in  Mexico  by  extracting  rub- 
ber from  the  guayule  shrub,  which  grows 
wild  in  the  desert.  Leopold  knew  this — he 
had  a  way  of  finding  out  about  things — and 
he  sought  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone. 
He  wanted  this  Mexican  process  and  at 
the  same  time  he  needed  capital  for  the 
Congo.  In  any  event,  Ryan  went  to  see 
him,  and  the  Forminiere  was  born. 

There  is  no  need  of  rehearsing  here  the 
concrete  details  of  this  enterprise.  All  we 
want  are  the  essential  facts.  Leopold  real- 
ized that  the  Forminiere  was  the  last  busi- 
ness venture  of  his  life,  and  he  projected 
it  on  a  kingly  scale.  It  was  the  final  chance 
for  huge  grants,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
Forminiere  received  the  mining  and  min- 
eral rights  to  more  than  7,000,000  acres, 
and  other  concessions  for  agriculture  aggre- 
gating 2,500,000  acres  in  addition. 

Belgium's  Famous  Bank 

The  original  capital  was  only  3,000,000 
francs,  but  this  has  been  increased  from 
time  to  time  until  it  is  now  more  than 
10,000,000  francs.  The  striking  feature  of 
the  organization  was  the  provision  inserted 
by  Leopold  that  made  Belgium  a  partner. 
One-half  the  shares  were  assigned  to  the 
crown.  The  other  half  was  divided  into 
two  parts.  One  of  these  parts  was  sub- 
scribed by  the  king  and  the  Societe  Gen- 
erate of  Belgium,  and  the  other  was  taken 
in  its  entirety  by  Ryan.  Subsequently 
Ryan  took  in  as  associates  Daniel  Guggen- 
heim, Senator  Aldrich  and  Harry  Payne 
Whitney.  When  Leopold  died  his  share 
went  to  his  heirs.  Upon  the  death  of  Al- 
drich his  interest  was  acquired  by  Ryan, 
who  is  the  principal  American  owner.  No 
shares  have  ever  been  sold.  The  company 
therefore  remains  a  close  corporation  in 
every  respect,  and  as  such  is  perhaps 
unique  among  kindred  enterprises. 

At  this  point  the  question  naturally 
arises — what  is  the  Societe  Generale?  To 
ask  it  in  Belgium  would  be  on  a  par  with 
inquiring  the  name  of  the  king.  Its  bank 
notes  are  in  circulation  everywhere,  and 
it  is  known  to  the  humblest  peasant. 

The  Societe  Generale  was  organized  in 
1822  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not 
the  oldest,  joint-stock  bank  of  the  Conti- 
nent. The  general  plan  of  the  famous 
Deutsche  Bank  of  Berlin,  which  planted 
the  German  commercial  flag  everywhere 
and  provided  a  large  part  of  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  whole  Teutonic  world-wide 
exploitation  campaign,  was  based  upon  it. 
With  finance,  as  with  merchandising,  the 
German  is  a  prize  imitator. 

The  Societe  Generale,  however,  is  much 
more  than  a  bank.  It  is  the  dynamo  that 
drives  Belgian  enterprise  throughout  the 
globe.  We  in  America  pride  ourselves  on 
the  fact  that  huge  combinations  of  capital 
geared  up  to  industry  are  a  specialty  en- 
tirely our  own.  We  are  much  mistaken. 
Little  Belgium  has  in  the  Societe  an  agency 
for  development  unique  among  financial 
institutions.  Its  imposing  marble  palace 
on  the  Rue  Royale — the  Germans  turned 
it  into  a  hospital  during  the  war— is  the 
nerve  center  of  a  corporate  life  that  has 
no  geographical  lines.  With  a  capital  of 
62,000,000  francs  it  has  piled  up  reserves 
of  more  than  400,000,000  francs.  In  addi- 
tion to  branches  called  filial  banks  through- 
out Belgium,  it  also  controls  the  powerful 
Banque  pour  I'Etranger,  which  is  estab- 
lished in  London,  Paris,  New  York,  Cairo 
and  the  Far  East. 

One  distinctive  feature  of  the  Societe 
Generale  is  its  close  alliance  with  the  gov- 
ernment. It  is  a  sort  ot  semiofficial  national 
treasury,  and  performs  for  Belgium  many 
of  the  functions  that  the  Bank  of  England 
exercises  for  the  United  Kingdom.  But 
it  has  infinitely  more  vigor  and  push  than 
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the  Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle  Street  in 
London.  Its  leading  officials  are  required 
to  appear  on  all  imposing  public  occasions, 
such  as  coronations  and  the  opening  of 
Parliament.  The  Belgian  Government  al- 
ways applies  to  the  Societe  Generale  when- 
ever any  national  financial  enterprise  is  to 
be  inaugurated,  and  counts  upon  it  to  take 
the  initial  steps.  Thus  it  became  the  back- 
bone of  Leopold's  ramified  projects,  and 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  invoke  its 
assistance  in  the  organization  of  the  For- 
miniere. 

Long  before  the  Forminiere  came  into 
being  the  Societe  Generale  was  the  chief 
financial  factor  in  the  Congo.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Huileries  du  Congo  Beige, 
which  is  British,  it  either  dominates  or  has 
large  holdings  in  every  one  of  the  sixteen 
other  major  corporations  doing  business  in 
the  colony,  whose  combined  total  capitali- 
zation is  more  than  200,000,000  francs. 
This  means  that  it  controls  railway  and 
river  transport,  and  the  cotton,  gold,  rub- 
ber, ivory  and  diamond  output. 

The  custodians  of  this  financial  power 
are  the  money  kings  of  Belgium.  Chief 
among  them  is  Jean  Jadot,  governor  of  the 
Societe  Generale — the  institution  still  des- 
ignates its  head  by  this  ancient  title — and 
president  of  the  Forminiere.  In  him  and 
his  colleagues  you  find  those  elements  of 
self-made  success  so  dear  to  the  heart  of 
the  human-interest  historian.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  a  more  pic- 
turesque group  of  men  than  those  who, 
through  their  association  with  King  Leo- 
pold and  the  Societe,  have  developed  the 
Congo  and  so  many  other  enterprises. 

Jadot  occupies  to-day  the  same  position 
in  Belgium  that  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan  held 
in  his  prime  in  America.  He  is  the  foremost 
capitalist.  Across  the  broad,  flat-topped 
desk  of  his  office  in  that  marble  palace  in 
the  Rue  Royale  the  tides  of  Belgian  finance 
ebb  and  flow.  Just  as  Morgan's  name  made 
an  underwriting  in  New  York,  so  does 
Jadot's  put  the  stamp  of  authority  on  it 
in  Brussels.  Morgan  inherited  a  great  name 
and  a  fortune.  Jadot  made  his  name  and 
his  millions. 

When  you  analyze  the  lives  of  American 
multimillionaires  you  find  a  curious  repe- 
tition of  history.  Men  like  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Henry  H.  Rogers,  Thomas  F.  Ryan 
and  Russell  Sage  began  as  grocery  clerks 
in  small  towns.  Something  in  the  atmos- 
phere created  by  spice  and  sugar  must  have 
developed  the  money-making  germ.  With 
the  plutocrats  of  Belgium  it  was  different. 
Practically  all  of  them,  and  especially 
those  who  have  ruled  the  financial  institu- 
tions, began  as  explorers  or  engineers.  This 
shows  the  intimate  connection  that  exists 
between  Belgium  and  her  overseas  interests. 

The  Rise  of  Jean  Jadot 

Jadot  is  a  good  illustration.  At  twenty 
he  graduated  as  engineer  from  Louvain 
University.  At  thirty-five  he  had  directed 
the  construction  of  the  tramways  of  Cairo 
and  of  the  Lower  Egyptian  Railways.  He 
was  now  caught  up  in  Leopold's  great 
dream  of  Belgian  expansion.  The  moment 
that  monarch  obtained  the  concession  for 
constructing  the  twelve-hundred-mile  rail- 
way from  Peking  to  Hankow  he  sent 
Jadot  out  to  China  to  take  charge.  Within 
eight  years  he  completed  this  task  in  the 
face  of  almost  insuperable  difficulties,  in- 
cluding a  Boxer  uprising  which  cost  the 
lives  of  some  of  his  colleagues  and  tested 
his  every  resource. 

In  1905  he  entered  the  Societe  Generale. 
At  once  he  became  fired  with  Leopold's 
enthusiasm  for  the  Congo  and  the  necessity 
for  making  it  an  outlet  for  Belgium.  Jadot 
was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Union 
Miniere,  which  is  lord  of  the  Katanga,  as 
you  may  recall,  and  was  also  the  compelling 
force  behind  the  building  of  the  Katanga 
Railway.  In  1912  he  became  vice  governor 
of  the  Societe,  and  the  following  year  as- 
sumed the  governorship.  In  addition  to 
being  president  of  the  Forminiere,  he  is 
head  of  the  Union  Miniere  and  of  the  new 
railroad  which  is  to  connect  the  Katanga 
with  the  Lower  Congo. 

When  you  meet  Jadot  you  are  face  to 
face  with  a  human  organization  tingling 
with  nervous  vitality.  He  reminds  me  more 
of  E.  H.  Harriman  than  of  any  other  Amer- 
ican that  I  have  met,  and  like  Harriman 
he  seems  to  be  incessantly  bound  up  to  the 
telephone.  He  is  keen,  quick  and  forceful, 


and  talks  as  rapidly  as  he  thinks.  Almost 
slight  of  body,  he  at  first  gives  the  im- 
pression of  being  a  student,  for  his  eyes  are 
deep  and  thoughtful.  There  is  nothing 
meditative  in  his  manner,  however,  for  he 
is  a  livewire  in  the  fullest  American  sense. 
Every  time  I  talked  with  him  I  went  away 
with  «a  new  wonder  at  his  stock  of  world 
information.  Men  of  the  Jadot  type  never 
climb  to  the  heights  they  attain  without 
a  reason.  In  his  case  it  is  first  and  fore- 
most an  accurate  knowledge  of  every  un- 
dertaking. He  never  goes  into  a  project 
without  first  knowing  all  about  it — a  help- 
ful rule,  by  the  way,  that  the  average 
person  may  well  observe  in  the  employ- 
ment of  his  money. 

If  Jadot  is  a  livewire,  then  his  colleague, 
Emile  Francqui,  is  a  whole  battery.  Here 
you  touch  the  most  romantic  and  many- 
sided  career  in  all  Belgian  financial  history. 
It  reads  like  a  melodrama  and  is  packed 
with  action  and  adventure.  I  could  almost 
write  a  book  about  any  one  of  its  many 
stirring  phases. 

At  fourteen  Francqui  was  a  penniless 
orphan.  He  worked  his  way  through  a 
regimental  school  and  at  twenty  was  com- 
missioned a  sublieutenant.  It  was  1885, 
and  the  Congo  Free  State  had  just  been 
launched.  He  had  studied  engineering, 
and  was  sent  out  at  once  to  Boma  to  join 
the  Topographic  Brigade.  During  this 
first  stay  in  the  Congo  he  was  in  charge  of  a 
boatload  of  men  engaged  in  wharf  construc- 
tion. The  captain  of  a  British  gunboat 
hailed  him  and  demanded  that  he  stop. 

Fcancqui  replied:  "If  you  try  to  stop  me 
I  will  lash  my  boat  to  yours  and  destroy 
it  with  dynamite." 

He  had  no  further  trouble. 

Jl  One  'Word  Vocabulary 

After  three  years'  service  in  the  Congo 
he  returned  to  Brussels  and  became  the 
military  instructor  of  Prince  Albert,  now 
king  of  the  Belgians.  The  African  fever 
was  in  his  veins.  He  heard  that  a  mission 
was  about  to  depart  for  Zanzibar  and  East 
Africa.  A  knowledge  of  English  was  a 
necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
chief  officer.  Francqui  wanted  this  job, 
but  he  did  not  know  a  syllable  of  English. 
He  went  to  a  friend  and  confided  his  am- 
bition. 

"Are  you  willing  to  take  a  chance  with 
one  word?"  asked  his  colleague. 

"I  am,"  answered  the  young  officer. 

He  thereupon  acquired  the  word  "yes," 
his  friend's  injunction  being:  "If  you  say 
yes  to  every  question  you  can  probably 
carry  it  off." 

Francqui  thereupon  went  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  was  immediately  asked  in  Eng- 
lish: "Can  you  speak  English?" 

"Yes,"  was  his  immediate  retort. 

"Are  you  willing  to  undertake  the 
hazards  of  this  journey  to  Zanzibar?" 
queried  the  interrogator. 

"Yes,"  came  the  reply. 

Luck  was  with  Francqui,  for,  as  his  good 
angel  had  prophesied,  his  one  word  of  Eng- 
lish met  every  requirement,  and  he  got  the 
assignment.  Since  that  time,.  I  might  add,' 
he  has  acquired  a  fluent  command  of  the 
English  language.  I  cite  this  story  to  show 
that  Francqui  has  always  been  willing  to 
take  a  chance  and  lead  a  forlorn  hope. 

It  was  in  the  early  nineties  that  his  ex- 
ploits made  his  name  one  of  the  greatest 
in  African  conquest  and  exploration.  He 
went  out  to  the  Congo  as  second  in  com- 
mand of  what  was  known  as  the  Bia 
Expedition,  sent  to  explore  the  Katanga 
and  adjacent  territory.  After  two  years 
of  incessant  campaigning  the  expedition 
fell  into  hard  lines.  Captain  Bia  suc- 
cumbed to  smallpox  and  the  column  en- 
countered every  conceivable  hardship. 
Men  died  by  the  score,  and  there  was  no 
food.  Francqui  took  charge,  and  by  his 
indomitable  will  held  the  force  together, 
starving  and  suffering  with  his  men.  Dur- 
ing this  experience  he  traveled  more  than 
five  thousand  miles  on  foot,  and  through  a 
region  where  no  other  white  man  had  ever 
gone  before.  He  explored  the  Luapula,  the 
headwaters  of  the  Congo,  and  opened  up  a 
whole  new  world  to  civilization.  No  other 
single  Congo  expedition,  save  that  of 
Stanley,  made  such  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  colony. 

Most  men  would  have  been  satisfied  to 
rest  with  this  achievement.  With  Francqui 

(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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WE  believe  the  Hupmobile 
is  as  distinguished  and  de- 
sirable now,  on  the  score  of  fine 
appearance,  as  it  has  always 
been  from  the  standpoint  of 
fine  performance. 

There  is  a  plate  glass  window  in  the 
rear  curtain.  Doors  have  more  con- 
venient outside  handles. 

Other  new  details  are  the  windshield 
cleaner  and  the  moto-meter — items 
of  peculiar  utility.  And  you  will 
welcome  the  re-appearance  of  the 
familiar  Hupmobile  rear  lamp. 

There  is  no  question  that  these 
dements  add  much  to  a  value  that 
lias  long  been  noteworthy  among 
motor  cars. 
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For  Odd  Jobs 
Around  Home 

You'll  find  one  of  those  Util- 
ity Packages  of  "3  M "  sand 
paper  a  mighty  useful  thing  to 
keep  on  hand.  (Especially  if 
your  family  includes  a  manual 
training  student.) 

Twenty  sheets  in  a  package, 
trimmed  to  4>£x5  inches,  easy 
to  handle  and  economical. 
Grits  are  the  five  most  prac- 
tical grades,  fine  to  coarse. 

Before  applying  paint,  var- 
nish or  enamel,  always  sand- 
paper the  surface  to  be  coated. 
This  will  prevent  blistering, 
peeling,  chipping  or  cracking. 

Buy  sand  paper  when  you 
buy  paint.  Your  paint  and 
hardware  merchant  has  it. 

Made  by 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Saint  Paul,  Minnesota 

"Prepare  the  Surface" 
with 
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it  simply  marked  a  milepost  in  his  life.  In 
1896,  when  he  resigned  from  the  army, 
Leopold  had  fixed  his  eyes  on  China  as  a 
scene  of  operations,  and  he  sent  Francqui 
there  to  clinch  the  Peking-Hankow  conces- 
sion, which  he  did.  In  the  course  of  these 
negotiations  he  met  Jadot,  who  was  later 
to  become  his  associate  both  in  the  Societe 
Generate  and  in  the  Forminiere. 

In  1901  Francqui  again  went  to  China, 
this  time  as  agent  of  the  Compagnie 
d'Orient,  which  coveted  the  coal  mines  of 
Kai-ping,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
among  the  richest  in  the  world.  The  British 
and  Germans  also  desired  this  valuable 
property,  which  had  been  operated  for 
some  years  by  a  Chinese  company.  As 
usual,  Francqui  got  what  he  went  after, 
and  took  possession  of  the  property.  The 
crude  Chinese  method  of  mining  had 
greatly  impaired  the  workings,  and  they 
had  to  be  entirely  reconstructed.  Among 
,  the  engineers  employed  was  an  alert, 
smooth-faced,  keen-minded  young  Amer- 
ican named  Herbert  C.  Hoover. 

Upon  his  return  to  Brussels,  Francqui 
allied  himself  with  Colonel  Thys,  another 
|  one  of  the  outstanding  Congo  pioneers,  who 
j  was  head  of  the  Banque  d'Outremer,  the 
great  rival  of  the  Societe  Generate.  After 
he  had  mastered  the  intricacies  of  banking 
he  became  a  director  of  the  Societe,  and 
with  Jadot  forged  to  the  front  in  finance. 
If  Jadot  stood  as  the  Morgan,  then 
Francqui  became  the  Stillman  of  the 
Belgian  money  world. 

Mr.  Hoover  Turns  Up  Jtgain 

Then  came  the  World  War  and  the  Ger- 
i  man  avalanche  which  overwhelmed  Bel- 
gium. Her  banks  were  converted  into 
hospitals;  her  industry  lay  prostrate;  her 
people  faced  starvation.  Some  vital 
agency  was  necessary  to  centralize  relief 
at  home  in  the  same  way  that  the  Commis- 
sion for  Relief  in  Belgium — the  historic 
C.  R.  B. — crystallized  it  abroad. 

The  Comite  Nationale  was  formed  by 
Belgians  to  feed  and  clothe  the  native 
population,  and  it  became  the  disbursing 
agent  for  the  C.  R.  B.  Francqui  was 
chosen  head  of  this  body,  and  directed  it 
until  the  armistice.  It  took  toll  of  all  his 
energy,  diplomacy  and  instinct  for  or- 
ganization. Needless  to  say,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  all  relief  missions  in  the 
war.  Francqui  was  a  loyal  Belgian,  and  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  suspicious  and 
domineering  German  conquerors.  Yet  they 
trusted  him,  and  his  word  in  Belgium 
for  more  than  four  years  was  absolute  law. 
He  was,  in  truth,  a  benevolent  dictator. 

His  war  life  illustrates  one  of  the  quaint 
pranks  that  Fate  often  plays.  As  soon  as 
the  C.  R.  B.  was  organized  in  London 
Francqui  hastened  over  to  England  to  con- 
fer with  the  American  organizers.  To  his 
surprise  and  delight  he  encountered  in  its 
master  spirit  and  chairman  the  smooth- 
faced young  engineer  whom  he  had  met  out 
in  the  Kai-ping  coal  mines  years  before. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  he  and  Hoover 
had  seen  each  other  since  their  encounter 
!  in  China.  They  now  worked  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  the  monster  mercy  of  all  history. 

Francqui  is  blunt,  silent,  aggressive. 
When  Belgium  wants  something  done  she 
instinctively  turns  to  him.  Last  year,  after 
the  delay  in  fixing  the  German  reparation 
had  embarrassed  the  country  and  liquid 
cash  was  imperative,  he  left  Brussels  on 
three  days'  notice,  and  within  a  fortnight 
from  the  time  he  reached  New  York  had 
negotiated  a  $50,000,000  national  loan. 
He  is  as  potent  in  official  life  as  in  finance, 
I  for  as  Special  Minister  of  State  without 
portfolio  he  is  a  real  power  behind  a  real 
throne. 

Although  Francqui  is  a  director  in  the 
Societe  Generate,  he  is  also  what  we  would 
call  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Banque 
d'Outremer.  This  shows  that  the  well- 
known  institution  of  community  of  in- 
terests is  not  confined  to  the  United  States. 
With  Jadot,  he  represents  the  Societe  in 
the  Forminiere  board.  I  have  used  these 
two  men  to  illustrate  the  type  represented 
by  the  Belgian  financial  kings.  I  could 
cite  various  others.  They  include  Alex- 
ander Delcommune,  famous  as  Congo 
fighter  and  explorer,  who  is  one  of  the 
leading  lights  of  the  Banque  d'Outremer; 
Edmond  Solvay,  the  industrial  magnate; 
and  Edward  Bunge,  the  Antwerp  merchant 
prince.  Almost  without  exception,  they 
and  their  colleagues  have  either  lived  in  the 
Congo  or  have  been  guided  in  their  for- 
tunes by  it. 


You  have  now  had  the  historical  ap- 
proach, with  all  personal  side  lights,  to  the 
hour  when  America  actually  invaded  the 
Congo. 

As  soon  as  Leopold  and  Ryan  finally  got 
together  the  king  said:  "The  Congo  must 
have  American  engineers.  They  are  the 
best  in  the  world." 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Central  Africa, 
just  like  South  Africa,  came  under  the 
galvanizing  hand  of  the  Yankee  technical 
expert.  At  Kimberley  and  Johannesburg, 
however,  the  task  was  comparatively  easy. 
The  mines  were  accessible  and  the  country 
was  known.  With  Central  Africa  it  was  a 
far  different  and  more  difficult  proposition. 
The  land  was  wild,  hostile  natives  abounded 
on  all  sides,  and  going  in  was  like  firing  a 
shot  in  the  dark. 

The  American  invasion  was  in  two  sec- 
tions. One  was  the  group  of  engineers 
headed  by  Sydney  H.  Ball  and  R.  D.  L. 
Mohun,  known  as  the  Ball-Mohun  Expedi- 
tion, which  conducted  the  geological  in- 
vestigation. The  other  was  in  charge  of 
S.  P.  Verner,  an  American  who  had  done 
considerable  pioneering  in  the  Congo,  and 
devoted  itself  entirely  to  rubber.  The 
latter  venture  was  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Congo  Company,  which  ex- 
pected to  employ  the  Mexican  process  in 
the  Congo.  After  several  years  the  attempt 
was  abandoned,  although  the  company 
still  exists. 

I  will  briefly  narrate  its  experience  to 
show  that  the  product  which  loosed  the 
storm  around  King  Leopold's  head  and 
which  was  for  years  synonymous  with  the 
name  of  the  Congo,  has  practically  ceased 
to  be  an  important  commercial  commodity, 
so  far  as  the  colony  is  concerned.  The  rea- 
son is  obvious.  In  Leopold's  day  nine- 
tenths  of  the  world's  supply  of  rubber  was 
wild,  and  came  from  Brazil  and  the  Congo. 
It  cost  about  fifty  cents  a  pound  to  gather, 
and  sold  for  a  dollar.  To-day,  more  than 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  rubber  supply  is 
grown  on  plantations  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  the  Malay  States  and  the  Straits 
Settlements,  where  it  costs  about  twenty 
cents  a  pound  to  gather,  and  despite  the 
big  slump  in  price  since  the  war  is  profit- 
able. In  the  Congo  there  is  still  wild 
rubber,  but  labor  is  scarce,  while  in  the 
East  millions  of  coolies  are  available.  This 
tells  the  whole  rubber  story. 

The  Ball-Mohun  Expedition  was  more 
successful  than  its  mate,  for  it  opened  up  a 
whole  new  mineral  empire  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Little  America  that  you 
shall  soon  see.  Besides  Ball  and  Mohun, 
it  included  Millard  K.  Shaler,  afterwards 
one  of  Hoover's  right-hand  men  in  the  re- 
lief of  Belgium;  Roland  B.  Oliver,  C.  A. 
and  A.  E.  H.  Reid,  Arthur  F.  Smith,  D.  E. 
Andrews  and  A.  R.  Pope.  Mohun,  who 
had  been  engaged  on  account  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  country,  had  been  American 
consul  at  Zanzibar  and  at  Boma,  and  first 
left  diplomacy  to  fight  the  Arab  slave 
traders  in  the  interior.  He  figured  as  one 
of  Richard  Harding  Davis'  Soldiers  of 
Fortune,  and  was  in  every  sense  a  unique 
personality. 

Hazards  of  Pioneering 

You  get  some  idea  of  the  hazards  that 
confronted  the  American  pioneers  when  I 
say  that  when  they  set  forth  for  the  Kasai 
region,  which  is  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  Congo,  late  in  1907,  they  were  accom- 
panied by  a  battalion  of  native  troops  under 
Belgian  officers.  Often  they  had  to  fight 
their  way  before  they  could  take  speci- 
mens. As  recently  as  1915  one  of  the 
Forminiere  prospectors,  E.  G.  Decker,  was 
killed  by  the  fierce  Batshoks,  the  most 
belligerent  of  the  Upper  Kasai  tribes.  The 
Ball-Mohun  group,  which  was  the  first  of 
many,  remained  in  the  field  more  than 
three  years  and  covered  a  wide  area. 

Up  to  this  time  gold  was  the  only  valu- 
able mineral  that  had  been  discovered  in 
the  Congo,  and  the  Americans  naturally 
went  after  it.  Much  to  their  surprise,  they 
found  diamonds,  and  thereby  opened  up  a 
whole  new  source  of  wealth  for  the  colony. 
The  first  diamond  was  found  at  Mai 
Munene,  which  means  Big  Water,  a  con- 
siderable waterfall  discovered  by  Living- 
stone. This  region,  which  is  watered  by 
the  Kasai  "River,  became  the  center  of 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Congo  Diamond 
Fields,  and  remains  the  stronghold  of 
American  engineering  and  enterprise  in 
Central  Africa.  On  a  wooded  height  not 
far  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Kasai  these 
pathfinding  Americans  established  a  post 
called  Tshikapa,  the  name  of  a  small  -iver 


near  by.  It  is  the  capital  of  Little  America 
in  the  jungle,  and  therefore  became  the 
objective  of  the  second  stage  of  my  Congo 
journey. 

In  the  preceding  article  I  left  off  at 
Kinshassa,  having  come  all  the  way  from 
the  Rhodesian  border,  by  way  of  Stanley- 
ville, down  the  Congo  River.  I  found  that 
I  had  to  retrace  my  way  up  the  Congo 
again  as  far  as  Kwamouth,  where  the 
Kasai  empties  into  the  Congo.  Kinshassa 
is  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  Tshikapa. 
To  get  there  you  must  proceed  up  the 
Kasai  to  a  post  called  Dima,  change  boats 
and  continue  to  Joko  Punda,  where  the 
jungle  highways  begin. 

Up  to  this  time  I  had  enjoyed  the  best 
facilities  that  the  Congo  could  supply  in 
the  way  of  transport,  because  the  Congo 
River  boats  are  fairly  large  and  modern. 
Now  I  faced  a  trip  that  would  not  only  try 
patience,  but  had  every  element  of  the 
unknown,  which  in  the  Congo  means  the 
uncomfortable.  Fortunately  the  Lusanga, 
one  of  the  Huileries  du  Congo  Beige  steam- 
ers, was  about  to  start  for  the  Kwilu  River, 
which  branches  off  from  the  Kasai,  and 
the  company  was  kind  enough  to  order  it 
to  take  me  to  Dima,  which  was  off  the 
prescribed  itinerary  of  the  vessel. 

On  a  brilliant  morning  at  the  end  of 
June  I  set  forth.  Nelson  was  still  my  faith- 
ful servant,  and  his  smile  and  teeth  shone 
as  resplendently  as  ever.  The  only  change 
in  him  was  that  his  appetite  for  chikwanaa, 
the  principal  native  food,  made  of  manioc- 
root,  had  visibly  decreased.  Somebody  had 
told  him  at  Kinshassa  that  the  Kasai  coun- 
try teemed  with  cannibals.  Being  one  of 
the  world's  champion  eaters,  he  shrank 
from  being  eaten  himself.  I  promised  him 
an  extra  allowance  of  food  and  a  khaki 
uniform  that  I  had  worn  in  the  war,  and  he 
agreed  to  take  a  chance. 

Overdressed  Ladies 

Right  here  let  me  give  an  evidence  of  the 
Congo  native's  astounding  quickness  to 
grasp  things.  I  do  not  refer  to  his  light- 
fingered  propensities,  however.  When  we 
got  to  Kinshassa,  Nelson  knew  scarcely  a 
word  of  the  local  dialect.  When  we  left  a 
week  later  he  could  jabber  intelligently 
with  any  savage  he  met.  On  the  four 
weeks'  trip  from  Elizabethville  he  had 
picked  up  enough  French  to  make  himself 
understood.  The  Central  African  native 
has  an  aptitude  for  languages  that  far  sur- 
passes that  of  the  average  white  man. 

I  was  the  only  passenger  on  the  Lusanga. 
which  had  been  reconstructed  for  Lord 
Leverhulme's  trip  through  the  Congo  in 
1914.  I  occupied  the  suite  installed  for 
him,  and  it  was  my  last  taste  of  luxury  for 
many  a  day.  The  captain  was  a  retired 
lieutenant  in  the  British  Royal  Navy— his  j 
name  was  Carrie — and  the  chief  engineer 
was  a  Scotchman.  The  Congo  River 
seemed  like  an  old  comrade  as  we  steamed 
up  toward  Kwamouth.  The  moment  that 
we  turned  into  the  Kasai  I  found  that  con- 
ditions were  different  from  what  they  were 
on  the  main  river.  There  was  an  abundan< v 
of  fuel  both  for  man  and  boat.  The  daily 
goat  steak  of  the  Congo  was  relieved  by 
duck  and  fish.  The  Kasai  region  is  thick!;, 
populated,  and  I  saw  a  new  type  of  native, 
lighter  in  color  than  elsewhere,  and  more 
keen  and  intelligent. 

The  women  of  the  Kasai  are  probably 
the  most  attractive  in  the  Congo.  This 
applies  particularly  to  the  Batetelas,  who 
are  of  light  brown  color.  From  childhood 
the  females  of  this  tribe  have  a  sense  of 
modesty  that  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
nudity  that  prevails  elsewhere  throughout 
the  country.  They  swathe  their  bodies 
from  neck  to  ankle  with  gayly  colored 
calico,  or  Americano,  as  it  is  called.  I  am 
often  asked  if  the  scant  attire  in  Central 
Africa  shocked  me.  I  always  reply  by 
saying  that  the  contemporary  feminine 
fashion  of  near-undress  in  America  and 
Europe  made  me  feel  that  some  of  the 
chocolate-hued  ladies  of  the  jungle  were 
almost  overclothed. 

The  fourth  day  of  my  trip  was  also  our 
own  American  glorious  Fourth.  Captain 
Carrie  and  I  celebrated  by  toasting  the 
British  and  American  navies,  and  it  was  ; 
not  in  Kasai  water.  This  day  also  wit- 
nessed a  somewhat  remarkable  revelation 
of  the  fact  that  world  economic  unrest  ha.'  ^ 
penetrated  to  the  very  heart  of  the  primi- 
tive regions.  While  the  wood  boys  were 
getting  fuel  at  a  native  post  Carrie  and  1 
went  ashore  to  take  a  walk  and  visit  a  chief 
who  had  once  been  in  Belgium.  When  w£ 
(Continued  on  Page  42) 
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listed  in  order  of  release 
March  I,  1921.  to  June  1.  1921 
Cosmopolitan  Production 
"Straight  is  the  Way,"  with  Matt 
Moore.    A  great  comedy  drama. 
Hugh  Ford's  British  Production 
"The  Call  of  Youth" 
By  Henry  Arthur  Jones. 
Thomas Meighan  in  "The  Easy  Road  " 

With  Lila  Lee. 
Thomas  H.  I  nee  Special  Production 
"Beau  Revel" 
By  Louis  Joseph  Vance. 
William  S.  Hart  in 
"O'Malley  of  the  Mounted" 
A  Wm.  S.  Hart  Production. 
Robert  Z.  Leonard's  Gorgeous  Pro- 
duction "The  Gilded  Lily" 
With  Mae  Murray  as  the  beautiful 
cabaret  dancer. 
Dorothy  Dalton  in  "The  Teaser." 
An  absorbing  story  of  Alaskan  dance 
halls. 

George  Melford's  Production 
*  The  Faith  Healer" 
From  the  famous  play  by 
William  Vaughan  Moody. 
Roscoe  (Fatty)  Arbuckle  in 
"The  Dollar-a-Year  Man." 
Cosmopolitan  Production  "Buried 

Treasure/*  with  Marion  Davies. 
William  D.  Taylor's  Production  of 
Augustus  Thomas'  famous  play 
"The  Witching  Hour" 
With  Elliott  Dexter. 
Wallace  Reid  in  "The  l-ove  Special" 
With  Agnes  Ayres. 
Hugh  Ford's  British  Production 
"Trie  Great  Day,"  with  Arthur 
Bourchier.    Filmed  in  Kngland. 
Scotland,  Paris  and  the  Alps. 
Sir  James  M.  Barrie's  "Sentimental 

Tommy."    An  immortal  master- 
piece brought   to  life   by  an  all-slar 
cast.    Directed  by  John  S.  Robertson. 

Douglas  Madman  in  "The  HofM 
Stretch,"  a  Thos.  H.  Ince  Production. 
Thomas  Meighan   in  "The  City  of 
Silent  Men,"   from   Frank  Moroio'i 

story  "The  Quarry." 
Cosmopolitan  Production  "Proxies." 
Dorothy  Gish  in  "Oh.  Jot" 
A  small  town  romedy  as  real  and 

funny  as  "Seventeen  " 
Sidney  Chaplin  in  "King.  Qurrn, 
Joker  "   The  biggest  lauich 
spectacle  ever  made. 
Lois  Weber's  Production 
"Married  Strangers." 
KJsie  Ferguson 
in  "Sacred  and  Profane  I  .ovr 
William  D.  Taylor's  Produ.  lion 
of  Arnold  Bennett's  play  in  whi«  h 
Miss  Ferguson  appeared  on  lO€  stage 
William  De  Mille's  Production  of 
Sir  James  M.  Barrie's  famous  play 
"What  Every  Woman  Knows" 
With  l-ois  Wilson  and  <  MfM  Nagr-I 


There's  the  best  show  in  town! 


Where  the  sign  says  Paramount, 

—  there's  where  adventure  streams  on  the  screen! 
— there's  where  the  whole  family  goes  together ! 

—  there's  the  best  show  in  town ! 

You  industrious  ones,  hard  workers  at  business,  at 
home  and  at  school, 

— look  out  that  your  busy  life  does  not  cheat  you  of 
adventure ! 

Years  ago  one  had  to  be  a  rolling  stone,  a  ne'er-do- 
well,  to  get  a  taste  of  roving,  adventurous  life. 

Now  the  whole  family  can  get  it  any  day  in  fine  plush 
seats  with  Paramount  Pictures. 

Paramount  Pictures  are  made  from  the  very  begin- 
ning with  an  understanding  of  everybody's  suppressed 
longing  for  more  healthy  excitement. 

You  know  that  if  you  had  the  time  and  the  money 
you  would  quit  your  occupation  right  now  and  treat 
yourself  to  all  the  rare  experiences  that  this  good  green 
earth  affords  to  the  free. 


But  you  are  free  for  it  now!  In  two  hours  Paramount 
fills  the  whole  day  billowing  full  of  new,  rich  pleasures. 

Year  after  year  Paramount  draws  together  the  great- 
est talent  of  the  screen,  of  the  theatre,  of  literature,  and 
gives  out  the  results  of  all  this  concentrated  genius  in 
the  form  of  an  ever-changing  stream  of  photo-plays. 

It  is  the  greatness  of  the  organization  that  enables 
Paramount  to  produce  the  best  motion  pictures  in  sufii- 
cient  numbers  to  enable  theatres  everywhere  to  regularly 
maintain  the  highest  known  standard  of  screen  enter- 
tainment. 

Apply  this  plain  piece  of  business  knowledge  to  the 
romantic  screen  industry  and  you  will  know  how  to 
make  every  motion  picture  night  a  great  night. 

The  lobbies  of  the  best  theatres,  the  newspaper 
advertisements,  the  billboards,  all  proudly  announce: 

"It's  a  Paramount  Picture." 

And  if  it's  a  Paramount  Picture  there's  tin-  he  if  show 
in  town. 


(paramount  pictures 
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Never-fail 
Timer  Unit 
assembly 
in  Ford 
shell 


makes 
worn,  pitted  timer 
shells  run  like  new! 

This  little  timer  brush  gives 
constant  contact  in  old 
shells.  Because  it  operates 
successfully  in  worn  shells, 
it  doubles  the  life  of  the 
timer  shell. 

NEVER-FAIL 

Timer  Unit  for  Fords 

gives  a  fat  spark  for  starting,  and 
takes  the  "jump"  out  of  a  Ford 
when  running.  Requires  no  oil 
or  cleaning,  the  friction  roller 
continually  wiping  the  track.  All 
wearing  parts  made  of  hardened 
steel.  Sold  with  a  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  or  money  back. 


Save  gasoline  — 
arid  gain  power! 

You  can  do  both  with  the  high- 
vacuum  Never-fail  Carburetor. 
The  Never-fail  is  a  big  invest- 
ment in  Ford  comfort  and  econ- 
omy. It  brings  more  power — 
smoother  running — easy  starting 
— smooth  and  quick  acceleration 
— and  real  gas  economy.  Never- 
fail  simplicity  puts  an  end  to 
carburetor  troubles — only  one  ad- 
justment, and  nothing  to  get  out 
of  order. 

The  Never-fail  Carburetor  costs 
only  ten  dollars,  and  carries  an 
absolute  satisfaction-or-money- 
back  guarantee. 

NEVER-FAIL 

Carburetor  for  Fords 

TL.  f\C  C  Find  out  for  yourself  what 
1  ue  Verier  the  Never-fail  Timer  Unit 
and  Carburetor  will  do  for  your  Ford.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  them.  If  he  doesn't  carry 
them,  do  not  accept  a  substitute,  but  send 
us  fifty  cents  for  the  Timer  Unit,  or  ten 
dollars  for  the  Carburetor,  with  your  deal- 
er's name,  and  we'll  send  them  postpaid. 


Dealers  and  Jobbers : 

1  f  you  're  not  stocked 
write  for  the  very 
attractive  terms. 

Never-fail 
Carburetor  Company 

200  Jackson  Ave.. 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


The  Guarantee : 

The  Never-fail  Timer  Unit 
and  Never-fail  Carburetor 
are  guaranteed  to  give  sat- 
isfaction, or  they  may  be 
returned  to  us  within  30 
days  of  purchase,  and 
money  will  be  refunded. 


(Continued  from  Page  40) 

got  back  to  the  boat  we  found  that  all  the 
natives  had  suspended  work  and  were 
listening  to  an  impassioned  speech  by  one 
of  the  black  wheelmen.  All  these  boats 
have  native  pilots.  This  boy,  who  only 
wore  a  loin  cloth,  was  urging  his  fellows  not 
to  work  so  hard.  Among  other  things,  he 
said: 

"  The  white  man  eats  big  food  and  takes 
a  big  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
you  ought  to  do  the  same  thing.  The  com- 
pany that  owns  this  boat  has  much  money, 
and  you  should  all  be  getting  more  wages." 

Carrie  stopped  the  harangue  and  the 
men  went  back  to  work.  This  illuminating 
episode  is  just  one  of  the  many  evidences 
of  industrial  insurgency  that  I  found  in 
Africa  from  the  moment  I  struck  Cape- 
town. In  the  Rand  gold-mining  district, 
for  example,  the  natives  have  been  organ- 
ized by  British  agitators,  and  it  probably 
will  not  be  long  before  Central  Africa  has 
the  I.  W.  W.  in  its  midst!  Certainly  the 
I  Won't  Works  already  exist  in  large 
numbers. 

This  was  only  one  of  the  many  surprises 
that  the  Congo  native  disclosed.  Another 
was  the  existence  of  powerful  secret  so- 
cieties which  have  codes,  grips  and  pass- 
words. Some  antedate  the  white  man,  in- 
dulge in  human  sacrifice,  and  have  branches 
in  a  dozen  sections.  Although  Central 
Africa  is  a  land  where  the  husband  can 
stray  from  home  at  will,  the  lodge  night  is 
thus  available  as  an  excuse  for  domestic 
indiscretion. 

Jlfrican  Secret  Societies 


The  most  terrible  of  these  orders  is  the 
Society  of  the  Leopard,  formed  to  provide 
a  novel  and  devilish  method  of  wiping  out 
enemies.  The  members  wear  leopard  skins 
and  throttle  their  foes  with  a  glove  to 
which  steel  blades  are  affixed.  The  vic- 
tim appears  to  have  been  killed  by  the 
animal  that  cannot  change  its  spots.  To 
make  the  illusion  complete,  the  ground 
where  the  victim  has  lain  is  marked  with 
a  stick  whose  end  resembles  the  feet  of  the 
leopard. 

The  leopard  skin,  by  the  way,  has  a  cu- 
rious significance  in  the  Congo.  For 
occasions  where  the  white  man  takes  an 
oath  on  the  Bible,  the  savage  steps  over 
one  of  these  skins  to  swear  fealty.  If  two 
chiefs  have  had  a  quarrel,  and  make  up, 
they  tear  a  skin  in  two  and  throw  the 
pieces  into  the  river  to  show  that  the  feud 
is  rent  asunder. 

Another  secret  society  in  the  Congo  is 
the  Lubuki,  whose  initiation  makes  riding 
the  goat  seem  like  a  childish  amusement. 
The  candidate  is  tied  to  a  tree  and  a  nest  of 
black  ants  is  distributed  over  his  body.  He 
is  released  only  after  he  is  nearly  stung  to 
death.  A  repetition  of  this  jungle  third 
degree  is  threatened  for  violation  of  any  of 
the  secrets  of  the  order,  the  main  purpose 
of  which  is  to  graft  on  nonmembers  for  food 
and  other  necessities. 

In  civilized  life  the  members  of  a  fra- 
ternal society  are  summoned  to  a  meeting 
by  telephone  or  letter.  In  the  Congo  they 
are  hailed  by  the  tom-tom,  which  is  the 
wireless  of  the  woods.  These  huge  drums 
have  an  uncanny  carrying  power.  The 
beats  are  like  the  dots  and  dashes  of 
telegraphy.  All  the  native  news  of  Central 
Africa  is  transmitted  from  village  to  village 
in  this  way. 

I  could  continue  this  narrative  of  native 
habits  and  customs  indefinitely,  but  we 
must  get  back  to  the  Lusanga.  On  board 
was  a  real  character.  He  was  Peter  the 
capita.  In  the  Congo  every  group  of  na- 
tive workmen  is  in  charge  of  a  capita,  who 
would  be  designated  a  foreman  in  Amer- 
ica. Life  and  varied  experience  had 
battered  Peter  sadly.  He  spoke  English, 
French,  German,  Portuguese  and  half  a 
dozen  of  the  Congo  dialects.  He  learned 
German  while  a  member  of  an  African 
dancing  team  that  performed  at  the  Winter 
Garden  in  Berlin.  His  German  almost  had 
a  Potsdam  flavor.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  danced  before  the  former  Kaiser  and 
had  met  many  members  of  the  Teutonic  no- 
bility. Yet  the  thing  that  stood  out  most 
vividly  in  his  memory  was  the  taste  of 
German  beer.  He  sighed  for  it  daily. 

Six  days  after  leaving  Kinshassa  I  re- 
luctantly bade  farewell  to  Peter  and  the 
Lusanga  at  Dima.  Here  I  had  the  first 
piece  of  hard  luck  on  the  whole  trip.  The 
little  steamer  that  was  to  take  me  up  the 
|  Kasai  River  to  Joko  Punda  had  departed 
five  days  before,  and  I  was  forced  to  wait 
until  she  returned.  Fifteen  years  ago  Dima 


was  the  wildest  kind  of  jungle.  I  found  it 
a  model  tropical  post,  with  dozens  of 
brick  houses,  a  shipyard  and  machine 
shops,  avenues  of  palm  trees  and  a  model 
farm.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Kasai 
Company  in  the  Congo. 

I  had  a  brick  bungalow  to  myself  and 
ate  with  the  managing  director.  There  was 
only  one  English-speaking  person  within  a 
radius  of  one  hundred  miles.  I  had  read  all 
my  English  books,  and  the  result  was  that 
I  spent  a  year  every  day  of  the  thirteen 
that  I  had  to  remain  there.  I  vented  my 
impatience  in  walking,  for  I  covered  at  least 
fifteen  miles  through  the  jungle  every  day. 
This  proceeding  filled  both  the  Belgians 
and  the  natives  with  astonishment.  The 
latter  particularly  could  not  understand 
why  a  man  walked  about  the  country  aim- 
lessly. Usually  a  native  will  only  walk 
when  he  can  move  in  the  direction  of  food 
or  sleep.  On  these  solitary  trips  I  went 
through  a  country  that  still  abounds  in 
buffalo  and  elephants.  It  is  one  thing  to 
see  a  big  tusker  doing  his  tricks  in  a  circus 
tent,  but  quite  another  to  hear  him  floun- 
dering through  the  woods,  tearing  off  huge 
branches  of  trees  as  he  moves  along  with 
what  seems  to  be  an  incredible  speed  for  so 
heavy  an  animal.  These  Congo  elephants 
ordinarily  will  not  bother  you  if  you  do 
not  disturb  them. 

There  came  the  glad  Sunday  when  I 
heard  the  whistle  of  the  steamboat.  I 
dashed  down  to  the  beach,  and  there  was 
the  little  forty-ton  Madeleine.  I  wel- 
comed her  as  a  long-lost  friend,  and  this 
she  proved  to  be.  The  second  day  after- 
wards I  went  aboard  and  began  a  diverting 
chapter  of  my  experience.  The  Madeleine 
is  a  type  of  the  veteran  Congo  boat.  In 
the  old  days  the  Belgian  pioneers  fought 
natives  from  its  narrow  deck.  Despite  in- 
cessant combat  with  sand  banks,  snags 
and  swift  currents — all  these  obstructions 
abound  in  the  Kasai  River»— she  was  still 
staunch.  In  command  was  the  only  Bel- 
gian captain  that  I  had  in  the  Congo,  and 
he  had  been  plying  these  waters  for  twenty 
years,  with  only  one  holiday  in  Europe 
during  that  time. 

Now  began  a  journey  that  did  not  lack 
adventure.  It  was  the  end  of  the  dry  sea- 
son and  the  Kasai  was  lower  than  ever 
before.  The  channel  Was  almost  a  con- 
tinuous sand  bank.  We  rested  on  one  of 
them  for  a  whole  day.  I  was  now  well  into 
the  domain  of  the  hippopotamus.  I  am  not 
exaggerating  when  I  say  that  the  Kasai  is 
almost  alive  with  them.  You  can  shoot 
one  of  these  monsters  from  the  bridge  of 
the  river  boats  almost  as  easily  as  you 
could  pick  off  a  sparrow  from  the  limb  of  a 
park  tree.  I  got  tired  of  watching  them. 
The  flesh  of  the  hippopotamus  is  unfit  for 
white  consumption,  but  the  natives  regard 
it  as  a  luxury.  The  white  man  who  kills  a 
hippo  is  immediately  acclaimed  a  hero. 
One  reason  is  that  with  spears  the  black 
finds  it  difficult  to  get  the  best  of  one  of 
these  animals. 

The  High  Cost  of  Marriage 

Our  first  stop  was  at  a  Lutheran  mission 
set  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  village.  As 
we  approached  I  saw  the  American  flag 
hanging  over  the  door  of  the  most  pre- 
tentious mud-and-grass  house.  When  I 
went  ashore  I  found  that  the  missionaries — 
a  man  and  his  wife — were  both  American 
citizens.  The  husband  was  a  Swede  who 
had  gone  out  to  Kansas  in  his  boyhood  to 
work  on  a  farm.  There  he  married  a  Kan- 
sas girl,  who  now  speaks  English  with 
a  Swedish  accent.  After  spreading  the 
gospel  in  China  and  elsewhere,  they  settled 
down  in  this  lonely  spot  on  the  Kasai 
River. 

_  I  was  immediately  impressed  with  the 
difference  between  the  Congo  River  and 
the  Kasai.  The  Congo  is  serene,  brood- 
ing, majestic,  almost  overwhelming  in  its 
immensity,  and  fringed  with  an  endless 
verdure.  The  Kasai,  although  1500  miles 
in  length,  is  narrower  and  more  pugnacious. 
Its  brown  banks  and  grim,  flanking  moun- 
tains' offer  a  welcome  change  from  the 
eternal  green  of  the  great  river  that  gives 
the  colony  its  name. 

I  also  got  another  change.  Two  days 
after  I  left  Dima  we  were  blanketed  with 
heavy  fog  every  morning  and  the  air  was 
raw  and  chill.  On  the  Kasai  boats  you 
can  get  every  experience  of  transatlantic 
travel,  with  the  sole  exception  of  seasick- 
ness. 

As  I  proceeded  up  the  Kasai  I  found  con- 
tinued evidence  of  the  advance  in  price  of 
every  food  commodity.  The  omnipresent 


chicken  that  fetched  a  franc  in  1914  now 
brings  from  five  to  ten.  My  old  mainstay, 
the  goat,  had  risen  from  ten  to  thirty 
francs,  and  he  was  as  tough  as  ever,  despite 
the  rise.  But  foodstuffs  are  only  a  small 
part  of  these  Congo  economic  troubles. 

We  in  America  have  suffered  for  some 
time  under  the  burden  of  our  inseparable 
companion— the  high  cost  of  living.  It  is 
slight  compared  with  the  high  cost  of  loving 
in  the  Congo.  Here  you  touch  a  real  hard- 
ship. Before  the  war  a  first-class  wife- 
all  wives  are  bought — sold  for  fifty  francs 
To-day  the  market  price  for  a  choice  spou 
is  two  hundred  francs,  and  it  takes  har 
digging  for  the  black  man  to  scrape  up  thi 
almost  prohibitive  amount.  Thus  the  hig 
cost  of  matrimony  enters  the  list  of  u 
versal  distractions. 

Exactly  twelve  days  after  we  pulled  ou 
of  Dima  the  captain  told  me  that  we  we 
nearing  Joko  Punda.   The  river  had  b 
come  swifter  and  deeper,  for  we  we 
approaching  Wissmann  Falls,  the  end  of  n 
vigation  for  some  distance.    On  account 
the  lack  of  certain  communication  save 
runner  in  this  part  of  Africa— the  travele 
can  always  beat  a  wireless  message  ou 
there — I  was  unable  to  send  any  warnin 
of  my  coming,  and  I  wondered  whom  an 
what  I  should  find  there.  I  had  the  strong 
est  possible  letters  to  all  the  Forminie 
officials,  but  these  pieces  of  paper  coul 
not  get  me  on  to  Tshikapa.  I  needed  som 
thing  that  moved  on  wheels.  I  was  greatl 
relieved,  therefore,  when  we  came  in  sigh 
of  the  post  to  see  two  unmistakable  Ame 
ican  figures  standing  on  the  bank.  Wha 
cheered  me  further  were  two  America 
jitneys  parked  near  by. 

The  two  Americans  proved  to  be  G.  E 
Moody  and  J.  E.  Robison.  The  former  is 
assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  Forminiere 
in  the  field  and  the  latter  is  in  charge  of  the 
motor  transport.  They  gave  me  a  genuine 
American  welcome,  and  that  night  I  dined 
in  Robison's  grass -and -mud  house  off 
American  food  that  had  traveled  nearly 
15,000  miles,  and  heard  the  first  unadulter- 
ated Yankee  conversation  that  had  fallen 
on  my  ears  since  I  left  Elizabethville  two 
months  before. 

Yankee  Hot  Cakes  and  Jitneys 


When  I  said  that  I  wanted  to  push  on  to 
Tshikapa  at  once,  Moody  said:  "We  will 
leave  at  five  in  the  morning  in  one  of  the 
jitneys  and  be  in  Tshikapa  to-morrow 
night." 

Moody  was  an  incorrigible  optimist,  as 
I  was  soon  to  discover. 

At  dawn  the  next  morning,  after  a  break- 
fast of  hot  cakes — they  were  like  home 
from  home — we  left.  Nelson  was  in  a  great 
state  of  excitement,  because  he  had  never 
ridden  in  an  automobile  before.  He  was 
destined  not  to  enjoy  that  rare  privilege 
very  long.  The  rough  highway,  hewed  by 
American  engineers  through  the  thick 
woods,  was  a  foot  deep  in  sand,  and  before 
we  had  proceeded  a  hundred  yards  the  car- 
got  stuck  and  all  hands  save  Moody  got 
out  to  push  it  on.  Moody  was  the  chauf- 
feur and  had  to  remain  at  the  wheel. 
Draped  in  fog,  the  jungle  about  me  had  an 
almost  eerie  look.  But  aesthetic  and  emo- 
tional observations  had  to  give  way  to 
practicality.  Laboriously  the  jitney  snorted 
through  the  sand  and  bumped  over  tree 
stumps.  After  a  strenuous  hour,  when  we 
had  reached  the  open  country,  the  machine 
gave  a  groan  and  died  on  the  spot.  We 
were  on  a  broad  plain  on  the  outskirts  of 
a  village,  under  a  broiling  sun. 

The  African  pickaninny  has  just  as  much 
curiosity  as  his  American  brother,  and  in 
ten  minutes  the  whole  juvenile  popule- 
tion  was  assembled  around  us.  Soon  the 
grown-ups    joined    the    crowd.  Na 
women  examined  the  tires  as  if  they  wen 
articles  of  food,  and  black  warriors  stalked  j 
about  with  the  same  sort  of  I-told-you-sc  I 
expression  that  you  find  in  the  face  of  the  | 
average  American  watching  a  motor-cai 
breakdown.    Human  nature  is  the  same 
the  world  over.  The  automobile  is  a  novelt.v 
in  these  parts,  and  when  the  Forminiert 
employed  the  first  ones  the  natives  actuallj 
thpught  it  was  an  animal  thaj  wpuld  finall} 
get  tired  and  quit.   Mine  stopped  withou 
getting  tired! 

For  six  hours  Moody  labored  under  th 
car  while  I  sat  in  the  glaring  sun  alongsid' 
the  road  and  cursed  fate.  Nelson  spent  hi: 
time  eating  all  the  available  food  in  sight 

Finally,  at  three  o'clock  Moody  gav> 
up  and  said:  "We'll  have  to  make  the  res 
of  this  trip  in  a  teapoy." 

(Continued  on  Page  45) 
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"My  Dream  of  Comfort  Came  True 


"What  a  contrast  between  the  old  spotty 
heating  and  the  healthful  warmth  which  now 
fills  our  home!  I  am  delighted  with  the  big 
saving  in  coal  —  one  fire  does  it  all." 

The  ARCOLA  is  especially  designed  for 
the  small  home.  Placed  in  any  room  with  a 
chimney  connection  it  circulates  hot  water 
through  small  pipes  to  AMER- 
ICAN Radiators,  evenly  warm- 
ing all  rooms.  Thousands  of 
families  nowenjoy  the  luxuryof 
this  economical  hot -water  heat 
— equal  in  comfort  to  the  First 
Mansion  in  the  land. 

Manyan  owner  uses  less  coal 


to  heat  his  entire  home,  than  was  formerly 
required  to  heat  one  or  two  rooms. 

Burns  any  local  fuel  —  outlasts  the 
building. 

Get  anestimate  from  any  heating  dealer 
for  an  IDKAL-ARCOLA  Heating  Outfit 
for  your  old  or  new  house.  Can  be  put  in 
any  time  quickly  and  easily. 

Write  for  illustrated  cat- 
alog showing  open  views  of 
ARCOLA  installations  in 
4,  5,  6  or  7-room  cottages, 
bungalows,  flats,  schools 
and  small  business  build- 
ings. 


I  De 


American  Radiator  roMPANY 

Dept.  57, 816  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  •  Sales  Branches  and  Showrooms  in  all  large  cities 
Makers  of  the  famous  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 
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The  genuine  old-time  flavor 

at  a  surprisingly  low  price 


Men  pay  large  sums  these  days  for 
the  foods  and  flavors  which  went  with 
every  meal  in  the  spotless  kitchens  of 
our  grandmothers.  We  have  heard 
of  wild  turkeys,  fed  to  plumpness  on 
nuts  and  tender  herbs,  roasted  over  a 
crackling  fire  of  clean  logs;  followed 
no  doubt  by  thick,  mellow,  fresh-fruit 
pie,  dry  and  fluffy  as  to  crust. 
Small  wonder  that  we  regret  the 
passing  of  those  days  when  men  and 
women  made  a  real  pleasure  of  eating. 
Why  should  we  "  eat  by  a  chart "  when 
our  infallible,  natural  instincts  tell  us 
that  the  simple,  substantial  foods  we 
like  best  are  the  foods  which  best 
"agree"  with  us? 

Rich  flavors  of  pork  and  of  beans 

One  of  the  finest  of  old-fashioned  cookery 
flavors  comes  from  the  proper  blending  of 
choice  pork  and  beans.  Our  Beech-Nut  Bacon 
is  smoked  over  slow  beechwood  and  hick- 


ory fires,  not  to  add  to  its  tastiness  but  to 
preserve  the  natural  flavor.  With  Beech- 
Nut  Pork  and  Beans  equal  care  is  exercised 
to  secure  the  one  simple,  perfect  flavor 
which  comes  from  the  wholesome  beans 
mixed  with  the  juices  of  prime  sides^  of  pork, 
alone. 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  give  Beech-Nut 
Pork  and  Beans  a  "new"  or  "different" 
flavor.  The  sauce  is  mild  —  it  is  not  intended 
to  improve  on  Nature.  The  full  deliciousness 
of  the  plump  beans  and  the  juices  are  the 
first  things  you  notice.  Seasoning — catsup  or 
chili  sauce— can  be  added  to  suit  individual 
taste. 

Here  is  real  economy  for  you 

One  of  the  best  things  about  Beech-Nut  Pork 
and  Beans  is  that  their  price  enables  you 
actually  to  save  money.  Just  order  three 
cans  today.  We  believe  you  will  be  pleased 
with  this  opportunity  to  get  exceptional  qual- 
ity at  a  very  reasonable  price. 

BEECH-NUT   PACKING  COMPANY 

_  „  „  Plants  at  Canajoharie 

CANAJOHARIE,  N.  Y.  and  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BEECH -NUT 

"Foods  of  Finest  Flavor" 

Bacon 

Peanut  Butter 
Pork  and  Beans 
Tomato  Catsup 
Chili  Sauce 
Ginger  Ale 
Oscar's  Sauce 
Cider  Vinegar 
Prepared  Mustard 
Jams,  Jellies,  Marma- 
lades and  Preserves 
Confections 
Mints 

Chewing  Gum 


Beech-Nut 


Pork  |J ii 
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(Continued  from  Page  42) 

A  teapoy  is  ■  hammock  slung  on  a  pole 
sarried  on  the  shoulders  of  natives.  We 
lent  a  runner  in  to  Robison,  wlio  came  out 
ivith  two  teapoys  and  a  squad  of  forty 
blacks  to  transport  us.  The  teapoy  boy, 
u  he  is  called,  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
African  scheme  of  life  as  a  driver  or  a  chauf- 
feur is  in  America.  He  must  be  big,  st  rong 
uid  sound  of  wind,  because  he  is  required 
to  go  at  a  run  all  the  time.  For  any  con- 
siderable journey  each  teapoy  has  a  squad 
sf  eight  men,  who  alternate  on  the  run 
without  losing  a  step.  They  always  sing 
is  they  go. 

I  had  never  ridden  in  a  teapoy  before, 
ind  I  now  began  a  continuous  trip  in  one 
which  lasted  eight  hours.  Night  fell  al- 
most before  we  got  started,  and  it  was  a 
strange  sensation  to  go  sailing  through  the 
silent  black  woods  and  the  excited  villages, 
where  thousands  of  naked  persons  of  all 
sizes  turned  out  to  see  the  show.  After 
two  hours  I  began  to  feel  as  if  I  had  been 
tossed  up  for  a  week  in  an  army  blanket. 
My  wrist  watch  that  I  had  carried  through- 
jut  the  war,  and  which  had-  withstood  the 
lercest  shell  shocks  and  bombardments, 
vas  jolted  to  a  standstill.  After  the  fourth 
:our  I  became  accustomed  to  the  move- 
nent,  and  even  went  to  sleep  for  a  while. 
Vlidnight  brought  us  to  Kabambare  and 
;he  banks  of  the  Kasai,  where  I  found  food 
ind  sanctuary  at  a  Forminiere  post.  Here 
he  thousands  of  tons  of  freight  that  come 
ip  the  river  from  Dima  by  steamer,  which 
ire  carried  by  motor  trucks,  ox  teams  and 
>n  the  heads  of  natives  to  this  point,  are 
jlaced  on  whaleboats  and  sent  up  the  river 
;o  Tshikapa. 

Before  going  to  bed  I  sent  a  runner  to 
rshikapa  to  notify  Donald  Doyle,  manag- 
ng  engineer  of  the  Forminiere  in  the  field, 
hat  I  was  coming,  and  to  send  a  motor 
:ar  out  to  meet  me.  I  promised  this  runner 
nuch  matabeesh,  which  is  the  African  word 
or  a  tip,  if  he  would  run  the  whole  way. 
rhe  distance  through  the  jungle  was  ex- 
ictly  seventy-two  miles,  and  he  covered 
bis — as  I  discovered  when  I  reached  Tshi- 
capa — in  exactly  twenty-six  hours,  a  re- 
narkable  feat.  The  matabeesh  I  bestowed, 
>y  the  way,  was  three  francs — about 
dghteen  cents — and  the  native  regarded  it 
is  a  princely  gift,  because  it  amounted  to 
learly  half  a  month's  wages. 

By  this  time  my  confidence  in  the  Afri- 
:an  jitney  was  somewhat  shaken.  A  new 
notor  boat  had  just  been  received  at 
iabambare,  and  I  thought  I  would  take  a 
:hance  with  it  and  start  up  the  Kasai  the 
lext  day.  Moody,  assisted  by  several 
)ther  engineers,  started  to  get  it  in  shape. 
Vt  noon  of  the  second  day,  when  we  were 
ibout  to  start,  the  engine  went  on  a  sym- 
pathetic strike  with  the  jitney,  and  once 
nore  I  was  halted. 

Travel  by  Teapoy 

I  said  to  Moody:  "I  am  going  to  Tshi- 
capa  without  any  further  delay  if  I  have  to 
valk  the  whole  way." 

This  was  not  necessary,  for  thanks  to  the 
forminiere  organization,  which  always  has 
mndreds  of  native  porters  at  Kabambare, 
[  was  able  to  organize  a  caravan  in  two 
lours. 

After  lunch  we  set  forth  with  a  complete 
mtfit  of  tents,  bedding  and  cooks.  The 
)lack  personnel  was  forty  porters  and  a 
licked  squad  of  thirty-five  teapoy  boys  to 
•arry  Moody  and  myself.  Usually  these 
caravans  have  a  flag.  I  had  none,  so  the 
eapoy  capita  fished  out  a  big  red  bandanna 
landkerchief ,  which  he  tied  to  a  stick.  With 
he  crimson  banner  flying  and  the  teapoy 
arriers  singing  and  playing  rude  native  in- 
truments,  we  started  off  at  a  trot.  I  felt 
ike  an  explorer  going  into  the  unknown 
)laces.  It  was  the  real  thing  in  jungle  ex- 
>erience. 

From  two  o'clock  until  sunset  we  trotted 
hrough  the  wilds,  which  were  almost 
hrillingly  beautiful.  In  Africa  there  is  no 
wilight,  and  darkness  swoops  down  like  a 
lawk.  All  aftern  oon  the  teapoy  men,  after 
heir  fashion,  carried  on  what  was  literally 
■  running  cross  fire  of  questions  among 
hemselves.  They  usually  boast  of  their 
trength  and  their  appetite,  and  always 
liscuss  the  white  man  they  are  carrying 
nd  his  characteristics.  I  heard  much 
fluttering  of  Mafutta  Mingi,  my  Congo 
ame,  which  means  much  fat,  and  I  knew 
mg  before  we  stopped  that  my  weight  was 
ot  a  pleasant  topic. 

I  slept  that  night  in  a  native  house  on 
he  outskirts  of  a  village,  while  a  big  camp 
ire  blazed  outside.  The  last  white  man  to 


occupy  this  domicile  was  Louis  Franck,  the 
Belgian  Minister  of  Colonies,  who  had  gone 
up  to  the  Forminiere  diamond  fields  a  few 
weeks  before.  He  used  the  same  jitney 
that  I  had  started  in,  and  it  also  broke 
down  with  him.  Moody  was  his  chauffeur. 
They  had  to  make  their  way  on  foot  to  this 
village.  Moody  told  the  chief  that  he  had 
the  real  Bula  Matari,  which  means  Big 
Chief  in  the  Congo,  with  him.  The  chief 
solemnly  looked  at  Franck  and  said:  "He 
is  no  Bula  Matari  because  he  does  not  wear 
any  medals."  Most  high  Belgian  officials 
wear  orders,  and  the  native  dotes  on  shiny 
ornaments.  The  old  savage  refused  to  sell 
the  travelers  any  food,  and  the  minister 
had  to  share  the  beans  of  the  negro  boys 
who  accompanied  him. 

Daybreak  saw  us  on  the  move.  For 
hours  we  swung  through  an  equatorial 
forest  which  made  one  think  of  the  begin- 
nings of  the  world,  when  the  big  trees  were 
king.  The  vastness  and  silence  were  only 
comparable  to  the  brooding  mystery  of  the 
jungle  nights.  You  have  no  feel  of  fear,  but 
oddly  enough  a  strange  sense  of  security. 
I  realized  as  never  before  the  truth  that  lay 
behind  one  of  Stanley's  convictions.  He 
once  said:  "No  luxury  of  civilization  can 
be  equal  to  the  relief  from  the  tyranny  of 
custom.  The  wilds  of  a  great  city  are 
greater  than  the  excruciating  tyranny  of  a 
small  village.  The  heart  of  Africa  is  infi- 
nitely preferable  to  the  heart  of  the  world's 
largest  city.  If  the  way  were  easier,  mil- 
lions would  fly  to  it." 

What  Tshikapa  Reads 

Despite  this  enthralling  environment,  I 
kept  wondering  if  that  runner  had  reached 
Doyle  and  if  a  car  had  been  sent  out.  At 
noon  we  emerged  from  the  forest  into  a 
clearing.  Suddenly  Moody  said,  "I  hear 
an  automobile  engine."  A  moment  later 
I  saw  a  small  car  burst  through  the  trees 
far  ahead,  and  I  knew  that  relief  was  at 
hand.  Dr.  John  Dunn,  the  physician  at 
Tshikapa,  had  started  at  dawn  to  meet  me, 
and  my  teapoy  adventures  for  the  moment 
were  ended.  Doctor  Livingstone  at  Ujiji 
had  no  larger  feeling  of  relief  at  the  sight 
of  Stanley  than  I  felt  when  I  shook  the 
hand  of  this  bronzed  Middle  Western 
medico. 

I  got  into  Dunn's  car,  and  without  any 
further  mishap  we  reached  Tshikapa  late 
that  afternoon.  The  whole  American 
colony,  which  included  the  women  and 
children,  some  of  the  latter  born  in  the 
Congo,  turned  themselves  into  a  reception 
committee.  The  one  staple  English  reading 
fare  out  there  is  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  and  they  seemed  glad  to  greet  a  liv- 
ing link  with  it.  This  reminds  me  that  at 
an  isolated  Belgian  post,  far  up  the  Congo 
River,  I  found  a  battered  copy  of  The 
Post  two  years  old  that  had  been  carried 
in  a  caravan  all  the  way  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Nile. 

Tshikapa,  which  means  belt,  is  a  Little 
America  in  every  sense.  It  commands  the 
junction  of  the  Tshikapa  and  Kasai  rivers. 
There  are  dozens  of  substantial  brick 
dwellings,  offices,  warehouses,  machine 
shops  and  hospitals.  For  a  hundred  miles, 
to  the  Angola  border  and  far  beyond,  the 
Yankee  has  cut  motor  roads  and  set  up 
civilization  generally.  You  see  American 
neatness  and  thoroughness  on  all  sides, 
even  in  the  immense  native  villages,  where 
thousands  of  the  mine  workers  live.  In- 
stead of  having  compounds,  the  company 
encourages  the  blacks  to  establish  their 
own  settlements  and  live  their  own  lives. 
It  makes  them  more  contented,  and  there- 
fore more  efficient,  and  it  establishes  a 
colony  of  permanent  workers.  When  the 
native  is  confined  to  a  compound  he  gets 
restless  and  wants  to  go  back  home.  The 
Americans  are  helping  to  solve  the  Congo 
labor  problem. 

At  Tshikapa  you  hear  good  old  United 
States  spoken  with  every  dialectic  flavor, 
from  New  England  hardness  to  Texas 
drawl.  In  charge  was  Doyle,  a  veteran  of 
the  Congo,  who  has  a  charming  English 
wife.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  American  mine 
managers  had  become  a  mother  a  few  days 
before,  and  I  was  taken  hotfoot  over  to  see 
this  latest  baby. 

I  spent  a  week  traveling  with  Doyle  in  a 
motor  car  through  the  Congo  diamond 
fields,  which  practically  begin  at  the  front 
door  of  Tshikapa.  The  first  bonanza  mine 
in  the  area  was  within  sight  of  Doyle's  house. 

Most  of  these  mines  are  in  charge  of 
American  engineers,  who  have  been  in  the 
field  for  years  and  have  their  families  with 
them.    On  Thanksgiving,  Fourth  of  .July 
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Stephen  Bonsai 

represents  the 

PUBLIC  LEDGER 

Foreign  News  Service 

With  new  American  and  Mexican  presi- 
dents and  congresses  in  power,  now  begins 
a  most  important  period  in  our  relations 
with  Mexico  —  certainly  the  most  vital 
period  since  Porfirio  Diaz  fled. 

Stephen  Bonsai  knows  Mexico. 

He  was  present  at  the  Madero  revolu- 
tion in  1910—11,  visited  that  country  on  a 
special  mission  for  our  Department  of 
State  in  1915,  and  was  advisor  at  the 
American-Mexican  conference  in  1916. 

This  special  experience  combined  with 
Mr.  Bonsai's  wide  knowledge  of  world  affairs, 
gained  in  his  career  of  35  years  as  diplomat 
and  war  correspondent,  eminently  fits  him 
to  observe  and  interpret  Mexican  events. 
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At  your  club 
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At  hoii  i  news  stands 


Find  out  whether  there  is  u  newspaper 
in  your  city  which  publishes  the  Public 
Ledger  Foreign  News  Service,  curry- 
ing Mr.  Bonsai's  dispatches. 
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How  the 
Automatic 
Does  It 


Gets  Every 
Ounce  of  Power 
Out  of  Gasoline 


Auto  Owners:  If  you  cannot  get 
one  from  your  dealer,  write  us  and 
we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Dealers:  We  help  you  make  sales 
by  referring  inquiries  from  adver- 
tising to  our  agents.  Write  or 
wire  for  exclusive  agency  in  your 
locality. 


Every  motorist  has  noticed  that  his  car  has 
more  power  and  runs  smoother  on  a  damp  day 
than  at  any  other  time.  This  is  due  to  the 
moisture  which  is  drawn  into  the  motor. 

Water  (Ha0)  under  certain  conditions  decom- 
poses into  its  gases — hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

In  the  case  above  described  the  hydrogen  gas 
burns,  increasing  the  power,  while  the  oxygen 
gas  not  only  aids  combustion  but  unites  with 
the  carbon  in  the  gasoline  vapor,  passes  off 
through  the  exhaust  as  a  gas  and  keeps  the 
spark  plugs  clean. 

The  small  amount  of  moisture  on  a  damp  day 
or  cool  evening  helps  —  but  the  Automatic 
Steam  Carburetor  is  guaranteed  to  increase  the 
mileage  you  get  from  your  gasoline  and  also  to 
minimize  all  carbon  deposits.  The  usual  saving 
in  gasoline  is  from  20%  to  40%.  It  is  a  scientific 
little  device,  used  in  connection  with  your  gaso- 
line carburetor,  that  should  be  placed  on  every 
automobile,  truck  or  tractor. 

The  Automatic  Steam  Carburetor  manufactures 
live,  hot  steam,  which  is  injected  into  the  gaso- 
line manifold,  in  the  proper  proportion  for  every 
speed,  automatically. 

It  has  received  the  endorsement  of  many  uni- 
versities, government  officials,  business  institu- 
tions and  motor  experts,  in  addition  to  thousands 
of  car  owners. 

You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  one  on  your 
car.  Write  today  for  illustrated  folder  giving 
description  and  results  of  official  tests  on  many 
makes  of  cars. 

Automatic  Steam  Carburetor  Co.,  Mfrs. 


1241  So.  Michigan  Blvd. 


Chicago, 


"Its  Automatic  Action 
Guarantees  Satisfaction" 


Steaorv  CzvrbMretor 


and  Christmas  there  is  always  a  big  Amer- 
ican rally,  which  includes  a  dance  and  a 
vaudeville  show  at  Tshikapa,  where  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  are  unfurled  and  the.  old 
days  in  the  States  recalled.  It  is  real  com- 
munity life  in  the  wilds. 

I  was  struck  with  the  big  difference  be- 
tween the  Congo  diamond  fields  arid  those 
at  Kimberley.  In  South  Africa  the  mines 
are  great  gaping  gashes  in  the  earth,  thou- 
sands of  feet  wide  and  thousands  deep. 
They  are  all  so-called  pipes  formed  by  vol- 
canic eruption.  These  pipes  are  the  real 
source  of  the  diamonds.  The  precious  blue 
ground  which  contains  the  stones  is  mined 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  natives  and  is 
spread  out  on  immense  floors  to  decompose 
under  sun  and  rain.  Afterwards  it  is  broken 
in  huge  crushers  and  goes  through  a  series 
of  mechanical  transformations.  It  is  an 
elaborate  process. 

The  Congo  mines  are  alluvial,  and  every 
creek  and  river  bed  is  therefore  a  potential 
diamond  mine.  The  only  labor  necessary 
is  to  remove  the  upper  layer  of  earth  in  the 
creek  beds,  dig  up  the  gravel,  shake  it  out, 
and  you  have  the  concentrate  from  which 
a  naked  savage  can  pick  the  precious 
stones.  They  are  precisely  like  the  mines 
of  German  Southwest  Africa.  So  far  no 
pipes  have  been  discovered  in  the  Kasai 
Basin.  One  reason  possibly  is  that  this 
diamond-bearing  area  of  nearly  8000  square 
miles  has  scarcely  been  scraped  by  the 
prospector. 

Where  Loose  Diamonds  are  Safe 

Now  for  a  real  human-interest  detail.  At 
Kimberley  the  Zulus  and  Kafirs  know  the 
value  of  the  diamond,  and  there  was  for- 
merly considerable  and  costly  niching.  All 
the  workers  are  segregated  in  barbed-wire 
compounds  and  under  constant  surveillance. 
At  the  end  of  their  period  of  service  they 
are  kept  in  custody  for  two  weeks  in  order 
to  make  certain  that  they  have  not  swal- 
lowed any  stones.  The  Congo  natives  do 
not  know  what  a  diamond  really  is.  The 
majority  believe  that  it  is  simply  a  piece  of 
glass  employed  in  the  making  of  bottles, 
and  there  are  a  good  many  bottles  of  vari- 
ous kinds  in  the  colony.  Hence  no  watch 
is  kept  on  the  hundreds  of  Balubas  who  are 
mainly  employed  in  the  task  of  picking  out 
the  glittering  jewels.  During  the  past  five 
years,  when  the  product  in  the  Congo  fields 
has  grown  to  250,000  carats  a  year  in  small 
stones,  not  a  single  carat  has  been  stolen. 
The  same  situation  obtains  in  the  Angola 
fields  near  by,  where  the  output  is  one-half 
of  this. 

As  I  looked  at  these  mines  with  their 
thousands  of  grinning  blacks,  and  heard  the 
rattle  of  gravel  in  the  shakers,  my  mind 
went  back  to  Kimberley  and  the  immense 
part  that  its  treasure  house  played  in  shap- 
ing the  economic  destiny  of  South  Africa. 
Long  before  the  gold  rush  opened  up  the 
Rand  the  diamond  mines  had  given  the 
entire  southern  section  of  the  continent 
a  rebirth  of  prosperity.  Will  the  Congo 
mines  perform  the  same  service  for  the 
Congo? 

In  Angola  the  Forminiere  has  created  a 
replica  of  the  Congo  enterprise,  the  only 
difference  being  that  it  is  under  the  Portu- 
guese flag  instead  of  the  Belgian.  Tshikapa 
has  its  double  in  Dundu,  and  Glenn  H. 
Newport,  who  was  with  Decker  when  he 
was  killed,  is  the  managing  engineer.  The 
diamond  mines  are  worked  just  like  those 
in  the  Kasai  region. 

I  had  originally  planned  to  go  on  to 
Angola  and  leave  Africa  at  St.  Paul  de 
Loanda  in  Portuguese  West  Africa,  where 
Ryan  and  his  Belgian  associates  have  ac- 
quired the  new  oil  wells  and  set  up  still  an- 
other important  outpost  of  our  overseas 
venturing.  But  so  much  time  had  been 
consumed  in  reaching  Tshikapa  that  I 
determined  to  return  to  Kinshassa,  go  on 
to  Matadi  and  catch  the  boat  for  Europe 
at  the  end  of  August. 

There  were  two  ways  of  getting  back  to 
Kabambare:  one  'by  automobile  through 
the  jungle  and  the  other  by  boat  down  the 
Kasai.  Between  Kabambare  and  Joko 
Punda  there  is  practically  no  navigation 
on  account  of  the  succession  of  dangerous 
rapids.  Since  my  faith  in  the  jitney  was 
still  impaired  I  chose  the  river  route,  and 
it  gave  me  the  most  stirring,  perhaps,  of  all 
my  African  experiences.  The  motor  boats 
at  Tshikapa  were  out  of  commission,  so  I 
started  at  daybreak  in  a  whaleboat  manned 
by  forty  naked  native  paddlers. 

The  fog  still  hung  over  the  countryside, 
and  the  scene  as  we  got  under  way  was  like 
a  Rackham  drawing  of  goblins  and  ghosts. 


I  sat  forward  in  the  boat,  with  the  ranks  of 
singing,  paddling  blacks  behind  me.  From 
the  moment  we  started,  and  until  I  landed, 
the  boys  kept  up  an  incessant  chanting. 
One  of  their  number  sat  forward  and 
pounded  the  iron  gunwale  with  a  heavy 
stick.  When  he  stopped  pounding  the 
paddlers  ceased  their  efforts.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  only  way  to  make  the  Congo 
native  work  is  to  provide  him  with  noise. 
That  is  why  the  teapoy  men  always  carry 
their  native  musical  instruments  and  strum 
them  as  they  run. 

All  day  we  traveled  down  the  river  through 
schools  of  hippopotamuses,  some  of  them 
near  enough  for  me  to  throw  a  stone  into 
the  cavernous  mouths.  The  boat  capita 
told  me  that  we  would  get  to  Kabambare 
by  sundown.  Like  the  average  New  York 
restaurant  waiter  he  merely  said  what  he 
thought  his  listener  wanted  to  hear.  I 
fervently  hoped  he  was  right,  because  we 
not  only  had  a  series  of  rapids  to  shoot 
upriver,  but  at  Kabambare  is  a  seething 
whirlpool  that  has  engulfed  hundreds  of 
natives  and  their  boats.  At  sunset  we  had 
only  passed  through  the  first  of  the  trou- 
bled zones.  Nightfall  without  a  moon 
found  me  still  moving,  and  with  the  swirl- 
ing eddy  far  ahead. 

I  can  frankly  say  that  I  never  felt  such 
apprehension  as  on  the  face  of  those  surging 
waters,  with  black  night  and  the  impene- 
trable jungle  about  me.  The  weird  singing 
of  the  paddlers  only  heightened  the  sus- 
pense. I  thought  that  every  tight  place 
would  be  my  last.  Finally,  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  after  it  seemed  that  I  had  spent  years 
on  the  trip,  we  bumped  up  against  the  shore 
of  Kabambare  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the 
fatal  spot. 

The  faithful  Moody,  who  preceded  me, 
had  revived  life  in  the  Jonah  jitney.  At 
dawn  the  next  day  we  started  at  full  speed, 
and  reached  Joko  Punda  by  noon.  The 
Madeleine  was  waiting  for  me  with  steam 
up,  for  I  had  sent  a  runner  ahead.  I  had 
ordered  Nelson  back  from  Kabambare, 
because  plenty  of  servants  were  available 
there.  He  spent  his  week  of  idleness  at 
Joko  Punda  in  exploring  every  food  known 
to  the  country.  At  one  o'clock  I  was  off  on 
the  first  real  stage  of  my  homeward  jour- 
ney. The  swift  current  made  the  downward 
trip  much  faster  than  the  upward,  and  I 
was  not  sorry. 

Guests  From  Cleveland 

As  we  neared  Basongo  the  captain  came 
to  me  and  said:  "I  see  two  Americans 
standing  on  the  bank.  Shall  I  take  them 
aboard? " 

Almost  before  I  could  say  that  I  would 
be  delighted  we  were  within  hailing  dis- 
tance of  the  post.  An  American  voice  with 
a  Cleveland,  Ohio,  accent  called  out  to  me 
and  asked  my  name.  When  I  told  him,  he 
said:  "I'll  give  you  three  copies  of  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  if  you  will  take 
us  down  to  Dima.  We  have  been  stranded 
here  for  nearly  three  weeks,  and  want  to 
go  home." 

I  yelled  back  that  they  were  more  than 
welcome,  for  I  not  only  wanted  to  help  out 
a  pair  of  countrymen  in  distress,  but  I  de- 
sired some  companionship  on  the  boat. 
They  were  Charles  H.  Davis  and  Henry 
Fairbairn,  both  Forminiere  engineers,  who 
had  made  their  way  overland  from  the 
Angola  diamond  fields.  Only  one  down- 
bound  Belgian  boat  had  passed  since  their 
arrival,  and  it  was  so  crowded  with  Belgian 
officials  on  their  way  to  Matadi  to  catch 
the  August  steamer  for  Europe  that  there 
was  no  accommodation  for  them.  While 
we  talked  they  were  joined  by  a  companion 
in  misfortune,  an  American  missionary, 
Doctor  Cleveland,  who  was  attached  to 
the  admirable  American  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sion at  Luebo,  far  up  the  Luebo  River.  He 
had  come  to  Basongo  on  the  little  mission- 
ary steamer,  and  sent  it  back  expecting 
to  take  the  Belgian  state  boat.  Like  the 
engineers  he  could  get  no  passage. 

Davis  showed  his  appreciation  of  my 
rescue  of  the  party  by  immediately  hand- 
ing over  the  three  copies  of  The  Post, 
which  were  more  than  seven  months  old 
and  which  had  beguiled  his  long  nights  in 
the  field.  Cleveland  did  his  bit  in  the  way 
of  gratitude  by  providing  me  with  hot 
griddle  cakes  every  morning.  He  had  some 
American  corn  meal,  and  had  taught  his 
native  servant  how  to  produce  the  real 
article. 

At  Dima  I  had  the  final  heart  throb  of 
the  trip.  I  had  arranged  to  take  the  Fumu 
N'Tangu,  a  sister  ship  of  the  Madeleine, 

(Concluded  on  Page  48) 
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THE     PACKARD     CAR     IS    THE     FOCUS     OF     PACKARD     SKILL    AND    PACKARD  PURPOSE 


HE  OWNER  of  a  Packard  Car  commands  something  more 
than  agreeable  conveyance:  an  action  that  is  prime  and  quiet, 
a  control  that  is  as  velvet  to  the  touch.  In  his  service,  functions 
a  mechanism  so  delicately  and  yet  so  ruggedly  constructed, 
that  though  his  ear  scarcely  can  hear  its  movement,  not  his  sternest  usage 
can  bully  it  into  weakness.  The  Packard  Car  is  the  focus  of  Packard 
skill  and  Packard  purpose,  matured  and  made  expert  over  twenty  years. 
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from  this  point  to  Kinshassa.  When  I  ar- 
rived I  found  that  she  was  stuck  on  a  sand 
bank  one  hundred  miles  down  the  river. 
My  whole  race  against  time  to  catch  the 
August  steamer  would  have  been  futile  if  I 
could  not  push  on  to  Kinshassa  at  once. 
Happily,  the  Yser,  the  state  boat  that  had 
left  Davis,  Fairbairn  and  Cleveland  nigh 
and  dry  at  Basongo,  had  put  in  at  Dima 
the  day  before  to  repair  a  broken  paddle 
wheel,  and  was  about  to  start.  I  beat  the 
Madeleine's  gangplank  to  the  shore  and 
tore  over  to  the  captain  of  the  Yser. 

When  I  told  him  I  had  to  go  to  Kinshassa, 
he  said:  "I  cannot  take  you.  I  only  have 
accommodations  for  eight  people,  and  am 
carrying  forty." 

I  flashed  my  credentials  on  him  and  he 
yielded.  I  got  the  sofa,  or  rather  the  bench 
called  a  sofa,  in  his  cabin. 

Kinshassa  looked  good  to  me  when  we 
arrived  four  days  later,  but  I  did  not  tarry 
long.  The  next  morning  I  boarded  a  special 
car  on  the  historic  narrow-gauge  railway 
that  runs  from  Stanley  Pool  to  Matadi. 
Perhaps  no  road  in  the  world  took  such 
heavy  toll  of  human  life  in  construction. 
It  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length, 
and  every  kilometer  cost  a  white  life  and 
every  meter  a  black  one.  You  can  see  the 
unending  procession  of  gravestones  along 
the  right  of  way.  Yet  it  was  a  good  human 
investment.  In  the  old  days,  when  all 
merchandise  and  machinery  had  to  be  car- 
ried on  the  heads  of  natives  on  the  trail 
that  the  steel  rails  now  mark,  ten  thousand 
natives  died  every  year. 


Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day 
the  train  emerged  from  a  curve  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  Matadi,  where  navigation  on  the 
Congo  is  resumed,  at  last  lay  before  me. 
The  name  means  stone.  The  little  town,  so 
dramatically  associated  with  Stanley's  first 
struggles  in  the  Congo — it  was  here  that 
he  got  the  name  of  Bula  Matari — the  Rock 
Breaker — is  literally  one  rock,  and  in  the 
wet  season  is  rated  as  the  hottest  place  in 
the  universe. 

But  what  interested  me  most  was  the 
big  white  steamer,  the  Anversville,  that  lay 
alongside  the  pier.  She  was  the  first  liner 
that  I  had  seen  since  I  left  Capetown  more 
than  four  months  before.  I  changed  from 
the  discomfort  of  the  river  boat  to  the 
luxury  of  the  ocean  vessel  and  started  for 
Europe. 

At  Boma,  the  capital  of  the  Congo,  which 
is  about  fifty  miles  down  the  river,  we 
picked  up  the  Belgian  Minister  of  the 
Colonies,  the  governor-general  of  the  Congo, 
and  a  bunch  of  vice  governors  and  other 
functionaries,  all  homeward  bound.  By 
the  time  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo — it  is  twenty  miles  wide  here — we 
were  a  real  ark  of  government. 

At  Banana  Point  I  looked  my  last  on  the 
Congo  River,  but  for  more  than  sixty  miles 
out  at  sea  the  sullen  brown  current  vies 
with  the  green  and  blue  of  the  ocean  swell. 
It  lingers  like  the  tenacious  spell  of  all 
Africa.  The  Congo  is  merely  a  phase  of  the 
larger  lure. 

Editor's  Note — This  is  the  fifth  and  last  of  a  se- 
ries of  articles  by  Mr.  Marcosson  dealing  with  South 
Africa  and  the  Congo. 
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"Poor  old  girl!"  said  Tom  Cooper  un- 
comfortably. "Just  about  done  up.  Three 
nursemaids  in  the  past  month — two  utterly 
incompetent  slatterns  and  one  trained 
children's  nurse,  as  autocratic  as  the  Kaiser 
used  to  be.  You've  no  idea — wouldn't  al- 
low us  in  the  nursery!  What's  the  world 
coming  to  anyhow?" 

"We'd  better  be  getting  along,"  sug- 
gested John  Henry. 

"Oh,    must    you    hurry?    Well,  of 

course  "   He  went  to  the  foot  of  the 

stairs.  "Mabel,  they're  going!"  he  called. 
But  Mabel  heard  nothing  above  the  din. 

"Please  don't  disturb  her,"  Myra  said. 

"No,  better  not,"  Cooper  agreed.  He 
saw  them  to  the  door.  "I  hope  to  get  down 
to  the  office  Monday,"  he  said  with  a 
glance  over  his  shoulder  toward  the  stairs 
that  was  eloquent  in  meaning. 

For  a  time  the  two  young  people  walked 
along  in  silence. 

"Poor  Mabel!"  said  Myra  presently. 

"My  mother,"  said  John  Henry  slowly, 
"had  six  children.  But  I  never  heard  her 
talk  about  that  tied-down  feeling." 

"No?"  The  girl  smiled  up  at  him. 
"Your  mother  was  a  dear,  I'm  sure,  but 
the  world  has  changed  since  her  day. 
Woman's  horizon  has  broadened.  She 
wants  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
household  drudge.  She  wants  to  be  inde- 
pendent— now  and  then,  at  any  rate.  She's 
had  a  taste  of  freedom,  and  she's  found 
she  likes  it." 

"I  suppose  it's  the  war,"  mused  John 
Henry.  "  Poor  Tom !  Wants  to  know  what 
the  world's  coming  to.  Who  can  tell  him? 
Women  are  all  upset — restless.  I  notice  it 
everywhere  I  go.  By  the  way,  you'd  prob- 
ably have  that  tied-down  feeling  yourself 
if  you — if  some  man   " 

"I'm  sure  I  should,"  smiled  Myra.  "I 
adore  the  office." 

They  walked  on. 

"Tied  down!"  murmured  John  Henry. 
"  Want  to  get  away  now  and  then.  No  one 
to  leave  with  the  children."  He  stopped 
suddenly.  "By  Gad,  why  couldn't  some- 
body capitalize  that  restlessness?  Be  a 
pioneer,  I  mean.  Find  a  way  out — do  the 
human  race  a  favor — and  incidentally  make 
a  lot  of  money.  Why  couldn't  I?" 

"Hire  out  as  a  nursemaid,  you  mean?" 
asked  Myra. 

"Not  exactly,"  he  laughed,  and  resumed 
the  walk.  "Though  I  do  like  children — 
always  have.  But  here  I've  been  looking 
for  an  opportunity,  and  an  idea  begins  to 
stir.  This  city  is  full  of  women  with  that 
tied-down  feeling.  If  I  could  do  something 
to  help  them  I'd  be  a  hero." 

"Do  you  think  so?" 


"I  know  it!"  he  answered  blithely. 
They  had  reached  her  door.  "All  I've  got 
to  do  is  think  of  some  plan — some 
scheme  " 

"That's  all!"  she  said  sarcastically. 

"Easiest  thing  in  the  world,"  he  assured 
her. 

For  once  he  was  glad  to  leave  her.  He 
wanted  to  be  alone.  He  went  on  his  way 
down  the  street,  fiercely  thinking. 


ALL  that  evening  John  Henry  paced  the 
l  floor  of  his  room.  He  was  deep  in  the 
throes  of  a  big  idea.  But  was  it  a  big  idea? 
He  couldn't  decide.  Would  it  lead  him  on 
to  fortune — or  to  the  door  of  a  home  for  the 
unsettled  of  mind?  At  times  it  seemed 
practicable,  magnificent.  At  others  it 
struck  him  as  utterly  silly. 

He  unlocked  his  trunk  and  took  from  a 
tin  box  at  the  bottom  four  Liberty  Bonds, 
each  for  five  hundred  dollars.  He  turned 
to  the  bond  quotations  in  the  evening 
paper.  About  seventeen  hundred  there. 
In  his  savings  account  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  more.  Should  he  risk  it  all  on  one 
desperate  throw? 

The  first  few  days  of  the  following  week 
at  the  office  he  seemed  feverish,  distraught 
Frequently  he  rushed  out  for  conferences- 
and  these  were  really  important  confer- 
ences, for  he  had  decided  on  the  throw. 

It  was  Thursday,  however,  before  he 
took  anyone  into  his  confidence.  Then, 
descending  on  Mr.  Camby  late  in  the  after- 
noon, he  announced  his  resignation  from 
the  Phoenix  forces,  to  take  effect  on  Satur- 
day.  Camby  seemed  genuinely  distressed. 

' '  Someone  else  giving  you  more  money  ? " 
he  asked. 

"No,  sir,"  said  John  Henry.  "I'm 
going  into  business  for  myself." 

"I  don't  want  you  to  misunderstand 
me,"  Camby  replied,  "but  I  think  you're 
making  a  mistake.  You  lack  experience. 
It  may  not  seem  so  to  you,  but  running  an 
advertising  agency  requires  a  lot  of  execu- 
tive brains,  special  knowledge   " 

"I'm  not  starting  a  rival  agency,"  inter- 
rupted John  Henry. 

"No?  Then— h'm— may  I  ask— that  is, 
if  you  want  to  tell  me  " 

"The  business  I  am  about  to  set  up," 
said  John  Henry,  a  bit  uncertainly,  "is  a 
rather  peculiar  one.  It  may  not  hit  you 
very  hard  at  first  glance.  But— I've 
thought  it  over  very  carefully,  and  it 
strikes  me  it  will  fill  a  long-felt  want.  I'll  I 
be  jollied  at  the  start,  but  in  time  I'll  make 
good.  I  think  so  anyhow.  I'm  risking  all  | 
my  savings  on  it." 

(Continued  on  Page  SI) 
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Part  of  a  battery  of  twenty-two  fly-wheel  machines  in 
the  Continental  plant.  In  the  foreground — an  auto- 
matic machine  that  handle*  six  fly-wheels  at  one  time. 


What  is  your  definition  of  LUXURY?  Is  it  possible 
that  it  covers  a  product  that  today  is  serving  thirty 
millions  of  people — that  represents  their  private 
rapid  transit  systems  in  the  transaction  of  their 
business  and  social  affairs?  Does  it  include  an 
agency  that  is  bringing  the  boon  of  country  living 
to  the  city  worker,  placing  the  city  within  easy 
reaching  distance  of  the  farmer  and  welding  the 
country  in  general  into  a  better,  more  compact 
unit.  flfThe  automobile  is  as  essential  a  part  of 
present  day  standards  of  living  as  the  telephone  or 
the  telegraph.    Its  efficiency  as  a  transportation 


factor  has  been  established.  Its  efficiency  as  a 
mechanical  unit  will  be  maintained  by  the  foresight 
of  the  men  behind  it — such  foresight  for  instance, 
as  that  which  has  prompted  manufacturers  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cars  to  adopt  the  higher 
priced  Continental  Motor  in  order  that  the  car 
buyer  may  obtain  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
power  dependability.  f|Tne  foremost  motor  manu- 
facturing plant  in  the  industry  is  concentrating 
on  the  production  of  Continental  Motors  today — 
motors  that  in  every  way  are  worthy  of  the 
best  traditions  of  the    Continental    Red  Seal. 


CONTINENTAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

Qfloet:  Detroit.  V.  B.  A.        lMrgv.it  Exclusive  Motor  Manufacturers  In  the  World         Fartoricn:  Detroit  mid  MiiHkrgon 

Pontinental  Motors 
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To  (Hncient  )Fairs  the  Rasters  )B  ore 
the  lPro6ucts  of  their  genius 


the  great  fairs  in  the  cities  of 
old  Italy  journeyed  the  masters 
of  the  ancient  guilds  of  crafts- 
men from  all  Europe,  there  to 
display  the  products  of  their 
genius. 

About  the  watchmakers' 
booths  the  nobility  from  European  courts  brushed 
shoulders,  to  view  and  eagerly  to  barter  for  the 
masterpieces  of  these  guild  artisans.  There  the 
lords  of  old  bought  precious  treasures  for  their 
ladies.  No  modest  sums  were  given  in  exchange 
for  the  products  of  the  more  noted  guildsmen, 
for  the  fame  of  their  fine  craftsmanship  had 
traveled  far. 

To  the  men  of  today  who  seek  a  gift  of  truest 
sentiment,  the  Gruen  Guild  of  Watchmakers 
brings  its  treasures — rare  masterpieces  wrought 
in  green  and  white  and  yellow  gold,  in  platinum 
and  diamonds. 

Gruen  Watches  are  made  by  a  modern  guild 
of  watchmakers — many  of  them  the  descendants 
of  the  old  guild  masters,  all  of  them  actuated  by 
the  same  ideals,  the  same  love  of  fine  craftsman- 
ship, as  obtained  among  the  old-time  guildsmen. 

Where  the  spirit  of fine  craftsmanship 
still  endures 
In  the  Gruen  workshop  at  Madre-Biel,  Switzer- 
land, the  Gruen  Watches  are  conceived.  There, 
with  the  aid  of  American  machinery,  master 


craftsmen  fashion  the  movements  to  the  exacting 
standards  of  the  guild.  On  Time  Hill,  Cincinnati, 
is  the  American  workshop.  Here  the  beautiful 
hand-wrought  cases  are  made,  the  movements 
fitted  into  them,  and  then  given  their  final 
adjustments  and  tests  for  accuracy. 

See  these  new  models 

In  the  accompanying  panel  will  be  found  worthy 
evidence  of  the  superiority  of  Gruen  craftsman- 
ship— wristlets  hand-wrought  with  delicate  tracer- 
ies of  unsurpassed  beauty.  _  To  her  who  likes  the 


quiet  simplicity  of  a  round  watch,  Gruen  offers 
model  31  wrought  in  green  gold  and  enriched  with 
the  daintiest  of  ornament.  Exceptional  in  style, 
model  32  in  green  gold  retains  that  air  of  unaf- 
fected grace  which  makes  it  the  perfect  wristlet 
for  every  occasion.  Model  33  in  white  gold  re- 
flects all  the  exquisite  beauty  of  chased  platinum 
at  the  more  moderate  cost  of  gold. 

At  the  sign  of  the  Gruen  Guild 

Gruen  Watches  are  sold  only  by  chartered 
agencies,  among  the  best  jewelry  stores  in  each 
locality.  Look  for  the  Gruen  Service  Emblem. 
Here  you  will  find  these  charming  Gruen  models 
and  other  Gruen  Guild  Watches  for  men  and 
women,  at  prices  from  $25.00  to  $750.00;  with 
diamonds  up  to  $3700.00. 

A  book  of  Etchings  and  Photographic  Plates 
showing  Gruen  Guild  Watches  for  men  and  women 
will  be  sent  if  you  are  sincerely  interested. 

Gruen  Watchmakers  GuiLD.Time  Hill,  Cincinnati,!!  S.  A. 

Canadian  Branch,  Toronto 
Mailers  in  the  art  of  watchmaking  linct  1874 

Gold  Caie Factor} and  ServiceWork- 
shops,  Gruen  Watchmakers  Guild, 
Time  Hill,  Cincinnati,  where  the 
jeweler's  watchmaker  can  obtain 
standardised    duplicate  parts 


No.  3/ — 14  kt.  solid  green  gold  $80.00 — $1)0.00 

No.  32 — 14  kt.  solid  green  gold  $100.00 

No.  33 — 18  kt.  solid  white  gold  $/J0.00 


Including  the  original  and  genuine  VERITHIN  model 
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"Yes,  yes!"  Mr.  Camby  was  acutely 
curious.   "What  are  you  talking  about?" 

John  Henry  took  a  roll  of  paper  from  his 
inner  coat  pocket  and  spread  it  out  before 
his  chief. 

"Here,"  he  announced,  "is  the  advance 
proof  of  my  first  advertisement,  to  run  in  the 
papers  next  Monday  morning.  Please  read 
it  over  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it." 

Mr.  Camby  complied  eagerly.  On  the 
blurred  paper  he  discovered  this: 

THE  CHILDREN'S  INN 

A  New  Idea— But  This  is  a  New  World 

Mr.  John  Henry  Jackson  announces  the  opening, 
on  Monday,  the  first,  of  his  Inn  for  Children  at  2375 
Euclid  Avenue,  within  easy  reach  of  the  shopping  and 
theatrical  district.  House  renovated  and  refurnished 
throughout.  Meals  prepared  by  an  expert  dietitian. 
Your  little  ones  under  the  care  of  a  staff  of  trained  yet 
kindly  nurses  from  the  time  they  register  until  they 
check  out.  Better  care  than  at  home. 

IS  THE  LITTLE  WOMAN  RESTLESS? 

DOES  SHE  COMPLAIN  ABOUT  THAT  TIED- 
DOWN  FEELING? 

WHY  NOT  TAKE  HER  ON  A  SECOND  HONEY- 
MOON? 

The  children?  Leave  them  with  us.  Daily  bulletins 
on  health  and  conduct  furnished  absent  parents  by 
wire  at  our  expense.  We  will  take  the  little  darlings 
off  your  hands  for  an  hour,  a  day,  a  week,  a  year- 
while  you  are  shopping  or  at  a  matinee;  or  overnight, 
while  you  are  at  dinner  and  the  theater.  Never  a 
moment's  justified  worry  for  the  most  devoted 
mother.  Rates  are  reasonable,  and  may  be  had  on 
application.  American  plan,  with  bath  at  the  hands 
of  experienced  nurse. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  INN 

John  Henry  Jackson,  Manager 

rOU  HAVE  THE  BABY- WE  DO  THE  REST! 

"It's  a  little  long,"  apologized  John 
Henry  as  he  perceived  the  popping  eyes  of 
Mr.  Camby  reading  the  last  line,  "but  I 
lad  so  much  to  say.  Once  I've  established 
;he  idea  I  can  make  'em  more  snappy." 

"My  boy,"  said  Mr.  Camby,  staring  at 
iim,  "you're  crazy — as  crazy  as  a  loon!" 

"That's  your  first  reaction,  of  course," 
miled  John  Henry.  "I'm  a  pioneer.  I'm 
>pening  a  new  field.  Men  who  do  that 
nust  expect  to  be  called  insane.  But  think 
t  over!  Haven't  I  a  real  basis  for  this 
hing?  Aren't  the  women  more  restless 
o-day  than  ever  before  in  history?  Don't 
hey  suffer  more  acutely  from  that  tied*- 
lown  feeling?" 

"They  seem  to,"  sighed  Mr.  Camby. 
'My  son's  wife — er — my  own  wife,  for 

hat  matter  " 

"There  you  are!"  cried  John  Henry. 
Mr.  Camby,  once  this  idea  gets  started 
t'll  be  a  riot.  That's  why  I'm  hoping  to 
atent  the  name,  along  with  a  little  draw- 
ng  for  a  trade-mark.  Before  I  get  through 
11  have  a  Children's  Inn  in  every  city  in 

he  Middle  West.   I'll  go  East  " 

Mr.  Camby  shook  his  head. 
"Somehow,"  he  said,  "I  feel  you're 
oing  about  it  the  wrong  way.    Now  that 
ne,  'Better  care  than  at  home.'  Women 
/ill  resent  it." 
"I'll  cut  i,t  out,"  said  John  Henry, 
rawing  his  pencil  through  it. 
"And — er — oh,  well,  the  whole  tone  of 
;!  I — I  don't  know.   I  can't  make  up  my 
-find  whether  you're  a  smart  boy  or  a  dog- 
one  fool." 

"I  hope  I'm  a  smart  boy,"  said  John 
lenry  feelingly.  "If  I'm  not,  poof  go  the 
avings  of  a  young  life!  You've  no  idea 
lie  expense!  Three  hundred  a  month  I'm 
aying  for  the  old  Judge  Carter  house, 
.ndcoal!  It  chills  me  to  think  of  it!  The 
ook  is  an  expert  all  right — an  expert  at 
igh  finance.  And  I  have  to  pay  Miss 
irooks  fifty  a  week.  She's  the  trained 
uree — used  to  have  charge  of  a  children's 
ospital.  That  space  at  the  top  is  reserved 
>r  her  picture.  It'll  give  people  eonfi- 
ence.  She  looks  mighty  competent  in  her 
niform." 

Again  Mr.  Camby  shook  his  head. 

"You  need  a  woman's  opinion  on  this," 
e  said.  "Have  you  showed  it  to  Miss 
>alton?  There's  a  fine  womanly  little  girl." 

"I'm  going  out  and  show  it  to  her  now," 
ohn  Henry  replied. 

"Yes,  you'd  better.  And  tell  me  what 
le  says." 

It  was  after  hours  and,  except  for  Myra 
•alton,  the  office  was  deserted.  John 
enry  sat  down  beside  her. 

"Myra,"  he  said,  "I've  got  it!" 

"Got  what?" 


"That  idea  I  promised  you  I'd  have." 
He  laid  his  advertising  proofs  before  her. 
"Read  that!" 

She  read.  Her  cheeks  flushed  and  an 
angry  light  came  into  her  eyes. 

"Well?"  asked  John  Henry  as  she 
finished. 

"You're  crazy — absolutely  crazy!"  she 
informed  him. 
"Yes,  but  " 

"This— this  is  an  insult — an  insult  to 
all  women !  Just  because  the  women  of 
to-day  have  a  broader  vision  than  women 
used  to  have,  because  they  want  to  get 
more  out  of  life  than  drudgery — slavery 
to  some  man — you  have  the  effrontery 
to  call  them  restless!" 

"But— I  only  want  to  help  them." 

"Help  them!"  She  took  up  her  hat  and 
pinned  it  on.  "  Do  you  suppose  any  mother 
worthy  of  the  name  would  trust  her  pre- 
cious baby  to  you — you  and  some  prim, 
heartless  trained  nurse?  A  baby's  place 
is  at  home." 

"Alone?" 

"A  fine  opinion  you've  got  of  women! 
I'm  glad  to  find  it  out." 

"I'm  sorry.  This  is  a  serious  matter  for 
me.  Everything  I  have  in  the  world  is  at 
stake." 

"I'm  sorry,  too,  because  you're  going 
to  lose  it."  She  snatched  up  her  coat  and, 
lest  he  seek  to  help  her  with  it,  she  carried 
it  with  her  out  of  the  room. 

John  Henry  sat  down  at  his  desk.  Al- 
ready the  clouds  were  gathering  about  his 
great  venture.  Was  he  crazy  after  all? 
Myra's  attitude  amazed  him — flying  off 
like  that.  And  he  had  been  going  to  take 
her  with  him  to  a  department  store  in 
search  of  toys  for  the  big  play  room  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  Children's  Inn ! 

Mr.  Camby  emerged  from  the  inner 
room  on  his  way  home. 

"Ah — er — what  did  Miss  Dalton  say?" 
he  inquired. 

"She  seemed  annoyed,"  John  Henry  ad- 
mitted. 

"Precisely,"  said  Mr.  Camby.  "My 
boy,  it's  not  too  late  to  turn  back.  Stay 
on  with  us.  You  seem  to  have  ideas,  but 
you  need  a  balance  wheel." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Camby,"  said  John 
Henry.  "But  I'm  going  to  show  Miss 
Dalton.  I'm  going  to  show  you  too." 

"All  right,  my  boy,"  agreed  Mr.  Camby 
with  amazing  friendliness.  "But  if  any- 
thing happens  your  job  will  still  be  here." 

"Mighty  good  of  you,"  murmured  John 
Henry. 

"Not  at  all.  You've  got  ideas."  And 
Mr.  Camby  went  out. 

John  Henry  gloomily  donned  his  over- 
coat and  sought  the  department  store, 
where  he  was  astounded  by  the  price  of 
toys. 

The  next  morning,  his  last  but  one  with 
the  Phoenix  people,  he  arrived  early  at  the 
office.  Myra  Dalton  was  already  there, 
clearing  her  desk  in  happy  anticipation  of 
a  day's  action.  When  she  saw  John  Henry 
she  came  to  him  at  once. 

"Good  morning,"  he  said  stiffly. 

"  Good  morning."  She  smiled,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  remain  haughty  and 
aloof.  "I  want  to  apologize  for  what  I  said 
yesterday,"  she  went  on.  "I  can't  imagine 
why  I  flew  off  like  that." 

"Doesn't  matter,"  said  John  Henry. 

"Oh,  yes,  it  does!"  Her  face  was  seri- 
ous. "I  worried  about  it  nearly  all  night. 
I  realized  everything  you  have  at  stake, 
and  what  a  good  sport  you  are  to  risk  all 
you  have  on  an  idea,  and  I  felt  that  the 
least  you  had  a  right  to  expect  from  your 
friends  was  sympathy  and  understanding. 
Can  you  forgive  me?" 

"Without  a  struggle,"  smiled  John 
Henry. 

"That's  sweet  of  you.  Tell  me  what  I 
can  do  to  help." 

"You  might  come  up  with  me  and  look 
the  inn  over  this  evening,"  John  Henry 
suggested.  "Probably  I've  forgotten  a  lot 
of  things  that  a  woman  would  think  of  at 
once." 

That  night  at  dusk,  when  he  had  shown 
her  all  over  his  establishment,  they  came 
out  and  stood  together  on  the  veranda  of 
the  old  Carter  mansion.  Below  them 
twinkled  the  lights  of  the  city  John  Menry 
hoped  to  convert  to  a  new  idea. 

"I  think  it's  darling,"  Myra  said.  "I'm 
sure  it  will  be  a  big  success." 

"It's  got  to  be,"  he  told  her.  "It  will 
be  a  hard  pull  at  first,  but  I'll  just  keep 
hammering  away,  and  in  time  I'll  put  it 
over.  You  must  know,  without  my  telling 
you,  why  I'm  so  anxious  to  make  good." 

"I  don't  believe  I  do." 
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Apple  Butter 

Remember,  when  you  were  a  youngster,  how 
good  it  tasted — that  good  old  apple  butter? 
Always  on  the  table  at  meal  time !  Always  a 
jar  on  the  pantry  shelf  for  between  meals!  You 
just  heaped  it  on  slices  of  bread — and  loved  it! 

And  remember  all  the  good  things  Mother 
made  with  it  —  those  goody-tarts,  and  cake  and 
jelly  roll  fillings — the  delicious  omelettes — the 
dainty  desserts  with  whipped  cream  on  top? 

The  real  liking  for  good  apple  butter  will 
live  forever — and  you  will  never  taste  any  quite 
so  good  as  Heinz  Apple  Butter.  Made  in 
the  spotless  Heinz  kitchens  where  only  the 
best  materials  are  used,  Heinz  Apple  Butter 
is  good  and  pure — as  you  may  well  know. 


Some  of  the 
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Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Baked  Beans 
Tomato  Ketchup 


All  Heinz  foods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 
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At  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Co. 
one  man  rolls  a  Stuebing  Lift  Truck 
under  a  loaded  platform,  lifts  it  until 
an  easy  pull  on  the  steering  lever, 
quickly  moves  it  to  any  location, 
and  lowers  it  safely  to  Hie  floor 


Many  a  president,  general  man- 
ager, plant  engineer  and  shop 
foreman  who  once  overlooked 
dollar -wasting  trucking  methods 
while  saving  production  pennies, 
now  is  urging  the  increased  use  of 
Stuebing  Lift  Trucks. 

Stuebing  Lift  Trucks  do  away  with 
needless  rehandling  of  materials 
and  thus  save  from  60  to  80%  of 
the  labor  required  with  ordinary 
trucks.  They  are  built  with  capac- 
ities of  from  V2  to  8  tons,  and  fit 
in  with  any  product  and  produc- 
tion schedule. 

Such  representative  industries  as 
Goodyear,  Western  Electric,  Inter- 
national Harvester,  Bush  Terminal 
and  Cadillac — companies  who  buy 
their  shop  transport  equipment  on 
demonstrated  merit  only — today 
are  working  fleets  of  up  to  175 
Stuebing  Lift  Trucks. 

THE  STUEBING  TRUCK  COMPANY 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


LIFT  TRUCK 
SYSTEMS 


"Myra!  No,  I  won't  say  it— yet.  But 
you  wish  me  luck,  don't  you?" 

"With  all  my  heart!"  she  said  softly. 

"Better  than  a  full-page  ad,"  John 
Henry  answered. 

/// 

JOHN  HENRY'S  first  announcement  in 
the  newspapers  appeared  as  scheduled 
on  the  following  Monday  morning.  It  was 
greeted  by  a  laugh  of  derision  that  ran 
from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other.  Men 
stopped  him  on  the  street  with  what  they 
considered  witty  comment.  Old  friends 
called  him  up  to  jibe  at  him. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  reflected.  "Just 
hammer  away — that's  the  secret.  Tell  'em 
about  it  daily.  The  joke  will  wear  off  in 
time.  Then  the  big  moment  when  some 
woman,  somewhere,  simply  has  to  find  a 
place  to  leave  the  kids.  She  remembers 
the  Children's  Inn.  The  ball  starts  rolling." 
And  he  signed  contracts  for  daily  space  in 
all  the  papers. 

But  it  was  rather  disheartening — the  re- 
luctance of  the  ball  to  start.  A  week 
passed — two  weeks.  The  register  at  the 
inn  was  still  untouched  by  an  entry.  John 
Henry  sat  in  his  office,  a  very  worried 
young  man.  He  announced  a  reception 
day  for  mothers  on  which  they  might  ex- 
amine the  facilities  of  his  establishment. 
One  would  have  thought  there  were  no 
mothers  in  the  town.  John  Henry  began 
to  doubt  the  power  of  the  press — and  then  the 
pulling  qualities  of  his  advertising  copy. 

One  day  he  met  Tom  Cooper  on  the 
street.  Cooper  asked  him  how  the  inn  was 
going. 

"Well,  it's  slow  starting,"  admitted 
John  Henry.  "By  the  way,  I  expected  to 
entertain  your  offspring  long  before  this. 
Have  you  got  a  nursemaid,  or  doesn't 
Mabel  feel  tied  down  any  more?" 

"It's  a  funny  thing,"  said  Cooper.  "I 
thought  you'd  got  hold  of  a  big  idea — 
I  really  did.  Several  times  I've  suggested 
leaving  the  kids  with  you.  But  somehow — 
well,  old  man,  I'm  afraid  your  idea  doesn't 
make  much  of  a  hit  with  the  women." 

John  Henry's  heart  sank. 

"Why  not?"  he  asked.  "Tom,  you're  a 
good  advertising  man — what's  wrong  with 
me?" 

"Well,  it's  just  a  case  of  feminine  psy- 
chology," Cooper  answered.  "Women  may 
be  restless,  they  may  suffer  from  that  tied- 
down  feeling,  but  it  makes  'em  furious 
to  have  a  mere  man  come  along  and  talk 
about  it.  Right  there,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
the  weak  point  in  your  armor.  The  only 
reaction  your  advertising  has  stirred  up 
among  the  women  is  one  of  acute  annoy- 
ance. They  seem  to  think  you're  finding 
fault  with  them  as  mothers.  And  the  idea 
appears  to  be  that  any  woman  who'd  trust 
her  children  to  you  would  be  disgraced  for 
life." 

"Then  I'm  finished!"  said  John  Henry. 
"  I  might  as  well  close  up  shop." 

"I'm  telling  you,"  Cooper  said,  "because 
it's  possible  you  may  be  able  to  save  your- 
self yet.  I  mean  by  taking  an  entirely  new 
tack." 

"For  instance,"  suggested  John  Henry. 

"Good  Lord,  I  don't  know!  Who  am  I 
to  tell  you  how  to  win  the  ladies?  They're 
a  mystery  to  me.  Well,  good  luck." 

"Ha,  ha!  Thanks,"  replied  John  Henry, 
and  went  sadly  on  his  way. 

To  Myra  Dalton,  whom  he  saw  fre- 
quently, he  never  admitted  the  imminence 
of  his  defeat.  Things  were  going  as  well  as 
he  could  expect,  he  said.  He  did  not  con- 
fess that  he  was  sitting  alone  in  his  great 
house,  save  for  the  expert  dietitian  and  the 
rather  stern  trained  nurse,  waiting  for  a 
business  that  declined  to  begin  to  com- 
mence. If  Myra  suspected  she  said 
nothing. 

He  had  thought  thai;  his  money  would 
carry  him  along  for  two  months  at  least, 
but  the  cost  of  getting  started  had  been 
beyond  his  most  generous  estimates.  On 
November  thirtieth,  the  close  of  his  first 
month,  he  sat  in  his  office  staring  at  a  bank 
balance  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-three 
dollars.  To-morrow  three  hundred  dollars 
would  be  due  for  rent. 

Rising,  he  walked  on  tiptoe  to  the  door 
and  closed  it  tight.  Then  he  reached  for  his 
telephone,  called  the  Phcenix  agency  and 
asked  for  Mr.  Camby.  Miss  Dalton  an- 
swered. Trying  to  disguise  his  voice,  John 
Henry  demanded  her  chief. 

"This  is  Jackson  talking,"  he  said,  when 
he  heard  Mr.  Camby,  in  a  snappy,  business- 
like mood,  on  the  other  end.  "I  called  up 
to  ask  if  you  don't  want  to  buy  a  half 
interest  in  the  Children's  Inn.  Let  you  in 
on  the  ground  floor— twenty-five  hundred." 


"Twenty-five  hundred!"  Camby  re- 
peated. "What  are  your  profits  so  far?" 

"Profits?  Why — er — we're  just  getting 
started  ■" 

"I  don't  want  to  be  unkind,  John 
Henry,"  said  Camby,  "but  you're  never 
going  to  get  started.  Your  wild  venture  is 
a  flivver — everybody  knows  that.  Of 
course  I'm  not  one  to  say  I  told  you  so." 

"Of  course  not!" 

"But  you  were  all  wrong  from  the  start. 
I  felt  it.  I  said  so,  you  may  remember. 
Now  close  up  and  come  back  to  your  job." 

"No,  thanks.  I'll  stick  it  out  a  little 
longer." 

"You're  crazy!"  snapped  Mr.  Camby, 
and  hung  up. 

Stick  it  out?  How?  Again  John  Henry 
studied  his  bank  balance.  His  venture  was 
a  failure — everybody  knew  it.  He  shut  his 
lips  tightly  and  began  to  construct  an 
extra-large  spread  for  the  next  morning's 
papers. 

That  advertisement  brought  his  first  re- 
sponse. A  frivolous-looking  woman  ap- 
peared the  next  noon  with  two  remarkably 
unattractive  children,  whom  she  desired  to 
leave  while  she  attended  a  bridge.  John 
Henry  was  elated.  But  when,  later  in  the 
day,  she  had  collected  her  offspring  and  left 
with  John  Henry  a  soiled,  unpleasant  dol- 
lar bill,  he  knew  that  the  ball  had  begun  to 
roll  too  late.  He  was  done  for,  finished ! 

He  sat  for  a  long  time  in  his  office  facing 
facts.  The  rent  was  due.  He  couldn't  pay 
it.  The  Children's  Inn  was  doomed.  One 
last  long  laugh  at  his  expense  and  it  would 
be  a  memory.  Why  hadn't  he  been  warned 
by  Myra's  reception  of  his  big  idea?  Why 
hadn't  he  listened  to  Camby?  Too  late  now ! 

Well,  he  wouldn't  go  back  to  the  Phoenix 
office.  He  would  leave  the  city,  strike  out 
for  himself  somewhere  else.  Here  the  joke 
would  stick  to  him  all  his  life.  If  he  had 
succeeded — ah,  what  a  difference !  Then  he 
would  have  been  a  smart  young  fellow,  a 
hustler,  a  man  with  big  ideas.  But  his 
world  had  no  use  for  the  failure. 

He  closed  his  bank  book  and  walked 
gloomily  into  the  front  hall.  His  employees 
must  be  given  their  notice  of  dismissal. 
Probably  they  would  demand  two  weeks' 
pay.  That  would  be  pleasant ! 

Aimlessly  he  walked  to  a  window  and 
looked  out.  A  plump,  smiling  little  old 
lady  was  coming  up  the  walk  of  the 
Children's  Inn.  John  Henry  met  her  at  the 
door.  She  beamed  at  him  genially  through 
her  spectacles. 

"Can  I  see  Mr.  Jackson,  the  manager?" 
she  said. 

"You're  looking  at  him,"  John  Henry 
answered.  In  spite  of  his  serious  mood,  he 
smiled.  "Won't  you  come  in  and  sit 
down?" 

She  perched  on  the  edge  of  a  chair. 

"Might  as  well  git  acquainted,"  she 
said.  "I'm  Grandma  Biddle — live  down 
in  Berea.  Leastways,  I  did  until  a  while 
ago,  when  I  let  my  children  drag  me  to  the 
city.  Ever  been  in  Berea?" 

"I'm  afraid  not." 

"It's  jest  a  little  town — sort  of  homy— 
everybody  knows  everybody  else.  But 
lawsy,  so  much  more  friendly  than  a  big 
city  like  this!  I  was  born  in  Berea,  and 
I  married  there.  All  my  ten  children  was 
born  there,  too,  an'  the  eight  that  lived  I 
brought  up  in  Berea.  Turned  out  a  credit 
to  me,  every  last  one  of  'em.  But  they're 
married  now — married  and  gone — and  I'm 
lonesome.  Of  course  there's  the  grand- 
children, but  trained  nurses  are  terrible 
official." 

"I  see,"  smiled  John  Henry. 

"No,  I'm  afraid  you  don't.  I'm  so  long 
getting  to  it.  I  guess  you  understand, 
though.  I  love  children — I  want  'em  round 
me.  Seems  like  I  ain't  really  happy  unless 
I  got  one  of  'em  in  my  lap.  An'  when  I  read 
your  advertisement,  'That's  the  place  for 
me,'  I  says.  'That  Children's  Inn — it's  a 
beautiful  name.'  I  just  pictured  'em  to 
myself  running  about  this  place,  getting 
into  mischief— the  little  darlings!  I  guess 
you  see  what  I  mean — I  want  a  job  here. 
Scrubbing  floors,  anything,  jest  so  you  let 
me  pet  the  children.  I'd  work  for  almost 
nothing." 

John  Henry  was  touched. 

."I'm  sorry,"  he  said  gently.  "You've 
come  to  the  wrong  place.  The  Children's 
Inn  is  a  failure.  I'm  closing  up  in  a  day  or 
so.  We've  had  only  two  guests  since  we 
opened." 

"You  poor  child!"  said  the  old  lady. 
She  beamed  her  pity.  "You  know,  I  was 
afraid  of  it.  The  advertisement  was  wrong 
somehow." 

(Continued  on  Page  54) 
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The  good  Maxwell  is  built  for  practical- 
minded  men  and  women.  Its  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  save  time  and  money.  It  encour- 
ages activity  and  discourages  indulgence 
and  laziness.  It  pays  as  it  goes  by  keeping 
down  the  day- by- day  costs  of  operation. 


MAXWELL  MOTOR   COMPANY,  INC. 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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A  Beautiful  Home- 
but  Look  at  the  Coal  Window! 

A BEAUTIFUL  HOME  disfigured  by  an  ugly,  un- 
sightly coal  window  —  battered  and  bruised  every  time 
coal  was  delivered !  Ordinarily,  in  a  home  as  good  as  this, 
there  will  be  a  Majestic  Coal  Window — for  architects  know 
the  value  and  advantages  of  it.  But  in  countless  other  cases, 
this  small  detail  is  overlooked — with  sad  results — merely 
because  no  one  happens  to  think  of  it. 

Look  at  the  coal  window  in  your  house !  If  it  is  an  ordinary 
frame  and  sash  window,  the  chances  are  it  looks  as  bad  as 
the  one  above.  If  it  is  a  Majestic  Coal  Window,  this  dam- 
age has  been  prevented — and  you  have  a  coal  window  in 
harmony  with  the  appearance  of  your  home. 


Foundation  Window  Closed 


C     III/*    A  Protects  Against  Damsge  3.  lessens  Depreciation 

1031  \llHuOW  Z.  Enhances  Property  Value  4.  Saves  Money: 

IF  you  are  planning  to  build, 
don't  fail  to  specify  a  Majestic 
Coal  Window.  The  additional 
cost  is  so  little  that  when  your 
building  is  finished  you'll  never 
know,  from  the  standpoint  of  cost, 
whether  you  have  a  Majestic 
Coal  Window  or  not.  But  after 
your  coal  is  put  in — you'll  know 
the  difference! 

The  advantages  are  so  many —  and  the  cost 
so  small —  that  every  house  or  building  should 
have  a  Majestic  Coal  Window  in  the  foun- 
dation. You  can  have  one  put  in  your  present 
property  nolp — and  thus  prevent  completely 
any  further  damage  or  depreciation. 

Grade  Line  Chutes 

Majestic  Coal  Chutes  are  made  in  styles 
and  sizes  for  all  types  of  houses  and  build- 
ings. For  example,  the  Grade  Line  Chute 
pictured  below  is  for  houses  and  buildings 
where  there  is  little  or  no  foundation  above 
the  ground.  It  is  especially  desirable  in 
stores  and  office  buildings. 

Majestic  Coal  Windows  are  recommend- 
ed by  architects  and  contractors  every- 
where. They  are  distributed  by  more  than 
3,000  hardware,  builders'  supply  and  lum- 
ber dealers.  Write  for  your  dealer's  name 
and  our  building  specialty  catalog. 


Foundation  Window  In  Use 


Grade  Line  Chute  Closed 


THE  MAJESTIC  CO.,  311  Erie  St.,  Huntington,  Ind. 
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"It  must  have  been,"  John  Henry  ad- 
mitted, and  laughed  bitterly. 

Brilliant  young  advertising  man,  he  was, 
when  even  Graridma  Biddle  could  pick 
flaws  in  his  copy! 

"I'm  afraid  you  jest  rubbed  the  women 
the  wrong  way,"  the  old  lady  continued. 
"They  got  the  idea  you  was  making  fun  of 
them.  An'  then  that  picture  of  a  trained 
nurse — I  hope  you  won't  mind  my  talking 
this  way — that's  wrong  too." 

"  It  is?  "  asked  John  Henr.y  with  interest. 

"Wrong  as  wrong,"  said  Grandma  Biddle 
gently.  "A  woman's  reason  ought  to  tell 
her  a  trajned  nurse  is  the  proper  person  to 
leave  her  babies  with.  But  land  sakes, 
we  ain't  ruled  by  reason  in  this  world !  It's 
our  emotions  does  it.  An'  the  picture  of 
that  starched,  prim,  cross-looking  woman — 
why,  a  mother  would  jest  as  soon  leave  her 
little  one  at  a  hospital  for  an  operation  as 
at  your  Children's  Inn!" 

"By  Gad,  I  believe  you're  right!"  John 
Henry  cried. 

"Do  you  think  so?"  the  old  lady  asked. 
She  fumbled  in  her  voluminous  skirt  and 
found  a  pocket.  Her  plump  little  hand 
came  out  with  a  huge  roll  of  bills.  She  held 
it  out. 

"Take  this,"  she  said. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  the  astonished  John 
Henry. 

"Twenty-five  hundred  dollars,"  she  re- 
plied. "The  savings  of  a  lifetime.  Take  it 
and  let  it  buy  an  interest  in  this  place. 
You  and  me  together — we  could  make  a 
go  of  it." 

"Say,  that's  fine  of  you!"  John  Henry 
cried.  "I — I  appreciate  it.  But  I  wouldn't 
touch  your  money.  No,  sir!  I've  lost  mine, 
but  I'm  not  going  .to  risk  yours  and  proba- 
bly lose  £hat  too." 

"  That's  all  right.  My  boys  will  take  care 
of  me." 

"No,  I  couldn't.  Not  that  I  don't  thank 
you — you're  a  dear,  and  no  mistake."  He 
stood  staring  at  her.  She  had  the  most 
wonderfurf ace,  broad  and  kind  and  friendly. 
She  had  eyes  thaft  twinkled,  and  capable 
little  hands,  and  a  lap  that  was  meant  for 
climbing  into.  "I'll  bet  you  make  the 
most  delicious  cookies!"  said  John  Henry 
suddenly. 

"I  used  to  when  I  had  my  own  kitchen. 
My  boys  was  so  fond  of  them!  I've  got 
my  receipt  book — in  my  trunk,"  she  fin- 
ished wistfully. 

For  another  long  moment  John  Henry 
studied  her  face.  And  in  that  moment  his 
brilliant  scheme  was  born.  He  reached  out 
for  the  mtoney. 

"I'll  take  it,"  he  said.  "It  entitles  y©u 
to  a  half  interest  in  the  inn.  We'll  put  that 
down  on  paper  later  on.  I  just  want  to  say 
that  if  we  fail  I'll  pay  it  back  to  you,  so 
much  a  week.  But  we  won't  fail,  because 
you've  solved  my  difficulties,  Grandma 
Biddle — you  certainly  have!" 

"That's  fine!"  said  Grandma  Biddle. 

"Just  wait  here  till  I  get  my  hat  and 
coat." 

He  went  to  a  closet  and  put  them  on. 
Returning,  he  seized  the  old  lady  by  the 
hand.  "  Come  on,  we're  going  downtown ! " 
he  cried. 

"What  for?"  she  asked. 

"We're  going  down  to  have  your  picture 
taken,"  John  Henry  said. 

Two  days  later  John  Henry  sat  in  his 
office  staring  at  his  newest  advertisement. 
At  the  top,  in  place  of  the  trained  nurse, 
was  a  portrait  of  Grandma  Biddle,  smile 
and  spectacles  and  all.  It  was  a  face  that 
inspired  confidence,  affection.  It  carried 
one  back.  One  could  fairly  smell  cookies 
baking !  Underneath,  John  Henry  followed 
his  new  hunch: 

THE  CHILDREN'S  INN 

Grandma  Biddle,  Manager 

Grandma  Biddle  wishes  to  announce  that  she  has 
taken  over  from  Mr.  John  Henry  Jackson  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Children's  Inn,  which  will  continue  at  the 
same  address.  Mr.  Jackson  may  have  been  all  right 
as  a  business  manager,  but  land  sakes,  what  should  a 
man  know  about  children!  Grandma  Biddle  knows 
all  about  them.  She  brought  up  eight  of  her  own,  and 
she  loves  all  children,  everywhere.  Seems  like  she 
isn't  happy  without  a  dozen  of  'em  in  her  lap. 

MOTHERS,  ARE  YOU  ALL  TIRED  OUT? 

Grandma  Biddle  understands,  as  no  man  ever  can 
or  will,  what  hard  work  it  is  to  keep  a  home  going 
nowadays.  Sometimes  you  feel  completely  done  up. 
And  no  wonder !  If  a  man  had  half  your  worries  and 
responsibilities,  he'd  curl  up  and  die!  Bring  your 
problems  to  Grandma  Biddle.  She'll  be  delighted  to 
take  the  children  off  your  hands  now  and  then. 


They'll  get  the  same  love  and  care  they  would  on  a 
visit  to  their  own  grandmother's  house.  They'll  tease 
to  come  back. 

Fresh  Every  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday- 
Grandma  Biddle's  Delicious  Cookies! 

COME  AND  LEAVE  THE  CHILDREN  IN 
GRANDMA  BIDDLE'S  LAP 

THERE'S  ROOM  FOR  ALL  THE  TOTS  IN 
TOWN! 

John  Henry  leaped  to  his  feet  and 
feverishly  walked  the  floor. 

"By  the  Lord  Harry,"  he  cried,  "I  think 
I've  hit  it  new!" 

IV 

WHERE  is  the  man  who  can  chart  and 
explain  the  psychology  of  the  mob? 
In  the  days  that  followed  John  Henry  was 
vouchsafed  a  faint  glimmer  of  understand- 
ing that  was  to  make  him  a  better  advertis- 
ing man  thenceforth.  He  discovered  that  by 
completely  eliminating  himself  from  public 
connection  with  the  inn  and  substituting 
Grandma  Biddle  he  had  performed  a  mas- 
ter stroke. 

From  the  first  women  had  resented  John 
Henry.  They  had  visualized  him  as  a 
flippant  young  man  making  light  of  their 
problems.  When  he  talked  about  their  rest- 
lessness, their  hunger  for  freedom,  they  felt 
that,  intentionally  or  not,  he  was  ridicul- 
ing them. 

But  Grandma  Biddle !  Grandma  showed 
daily  in  the  advertisements  new  under- 
standing of  woman's  tasks  and  worries. 
She  was  so  sympathetic!  Most  important 
of  all,  her  picture  remained  in  the  reader's 
mind  long  after  the  newspaper  was  cast 
aside.  She  had  such  a  friendly  face,  filled 
with  a  desire  to  help,  eloquent  with  com- 
passion ! 

It  was  that  picture  did  the  trick.  Grand- 
ma Biddle  became  in  the  public  mind  a 
real  personality,  the  ideal  guardian  for  the 
children  of  harassed  mothers  who  simply 
must  have,  now  and  then,  the  diversion  of  a 
shopping  tour,  a  bridge,  a  matinee  or  a 
dance  at  the  country  club. 

Almost  from  the  appearance  of  the  first 
advertisement  announcing  the  change  of 
management  little  guests  began  to  appear 
at  the  inn.  Grandma  received  them  at  the 
door  with  a  welcoming  smile  that  was  balm 
to  an  anxious  mother's  heart.  John  Henry 
and  the  trained  nurse  remained  discreetly 
in  the  background.  The  latter,  haughty  at 
being  supplanted  by  an  unscientific  old 
lady,  had  given  notice,  but  John  Henry  was 
not  worried.  He  knew  it  would  be  easy  to 
replace  her.  Only  Grandma  Biddle  was 
essential  to  success. 

During  the  week  preceding  Christmas, 
when  frantic  women  were  combing  the 
department  stores,  the  business  of  the  inn 
touched  capacity.  Strangely  enough,  there 
was  no  after-the-holidays  lull.  Tom  and 
Mabel  Cooper  brought  their  pair  of  whirl- 
wind terrors  in  for  a  two  weeks'  stay.  They 
were  going  to  New  York,  they  announced,  • 
on  what  they  proposed  to  make  an  annual 
honeymoon. 

"Well,  John  Henry,"  Cooper  said, 
"you've  put  it  over.  I  knew  you  could  if 
you  just  hit  the  right  note.  But  where  in 
the  world  did  you  find  Grandma  Biddle?" 

"The  Lord  sent  her  to  me,"  smiled  John 
Henry. 

"Lucky  lad!"  said  Cooper. 

When  John  Henry  met  Myra  Dalton,  as 
he  frequently  did,  she  did  not  need  to  ask 
how  his  venture  was  going.  Its  success 
was  written  in  his  face.  She  grew  sweeter 
with  every  passing  day,  he  told  himself, 
and  eagerly  studied  his  profits,  longing  for 
the  moment  when  he  should  be  her  equal 
at  the  bank  and  could  ask  her  to  give  up 
that  weekly  pay  envelope  and  accept  him  in 
its  place. 

He  never  realized  so  completely  his  suc- 
cess as  the  day  he  met  Mr.  Camby  at  the 
luncheon  hour  in  the  leading  hotel.  Mr. 
Camby  seized  his  hand  with  vigor,  and  his 
admiration  was  not  concealed. 

"Congratulations!"  he  cried.  "You've 
made  good,  and  no  mistake!  But  then  I 
always  said  you  would." 

"So  you  did,"  laughed  John  Henry.  "By 
the  way,  we  entertained  a  couple  of  your 
grandchildren  the  other  day." 

"I  know  you  did,  and  they've  been  teas- 
ing ever  since  to  come  back.  My  wife  is 
actually  jealous  of  Grandma  Biddle.  She 
tried  to  bake  some  cookies  herself,  but  they 
didn't  come  through  very  well." 

"Really?" 

"In  a  way,"  said  Mr.  Camby,  im 
sorry  you've  put  the  inn  over.   I  was  sort 
(Continued  on  Page  56) 
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Hudson  Super-Six  $2400 

You  Rank  Hudson  With  the  Few  Really  Great  Cars.  But 
Do  You  Realize  How  Much  Less  It  Costs  Than  They? 


Instinctively  you  group  Hudson  with  the  few  cars  that  all 
nen  acknowledge  truly  great. 

But  do  you  compare  its  price  with  theirs? 

That  contrast  is  the  emphasis  of  Hudson  value. 

1  Hudson  does  not  expect  undivided  acknowledgment  in 
adership.  Though  in  the  regard  of  more  than  100,000  own- 
rs  it  holds  that  position  without  dispute.    Five  years  as  the 
orld's  largest  selling  fine  car  proves  this  no  transient  favor- 
ism,  hut  a  time-seasoned  judgment. 

Today 's  Market  Shows 
Its  Price  Advantage 

Is  not  even  greater  appreciation  assured  to  Hudson  value 
ow  that  price  is  again  so  important  an  issue?  Hudson  owners 
loudly  maintain  greater  expenditure  for  any  car  is  not  justified. 

Rememher,  that  heretofore,  among  fine  cars,  price  was 
)t  a  decisive  factor  with  a  large  number  of  buyers.  Hudson 
on  its  leadership  because  of  its  performance  and  reliability 
-not  because  it  was  least  expensive  of  the  really  great  cars, 
hat  is  a  judgment  on  which  all  may  unite.  It  is  proved  by 
ficial  records. 

Today's  market  cannot  fail  to  emphasize  the  I  ludson  price 
Ivantage.  Men  are  examining  more  critically.  They  are  buy- 


ing with  much  more  vigilance  of  value  received  for  dollars 
spent.  They  will  not  sacrifice  quality,  fine  performance  or 
their  accustomed  car  comfort  and  distinction  to  save  money. 

But  neither  are  they  longer  in  a  mood  to  imagine  advan- 
tages merely  because  a  car  is  priced  high. 

So  Hudson  Welcomes  This 
Competitive  Market 

Regardless  of  your  ability  to  buy  any  car  you  choose, 
consider  if  you  can  find  justification  of  price  in  a  costlier 
car  than  Hudson.  Compare  every  quality.  You  will  admit 
many  superiorities  in  the  Super-Six  that  no  other  car  equals. 

Years  of  service  in  a  multiplied  ownership  take  strictest 
account  of  a  car's  right  to  leadership.  Men  measure  its  true 
place  from  the  vantage  of  daily  intimacy  and  use. 

In  the  light  of  this  owner  constancy,  and  of  the  innumer- 
able Hudson  proofs  that  have  never  been  rivalled,  does  not 
the  Hudson  price  advantage  give  it  unusual  interest  in  today's 
competitive  market? 

Because  of  curtailed  production,  many  foresee  an  early 
shortage  of  wanted  cars.  In  view  of  Hudson's  advantage  in 
quality  and  price,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  place  your 
order  at  once. 


7  Passenger  Phaeton    .     .     $2400  4  Passenger  Phaeton    .     .    $2400  Sedan    .     .     $3400  Coupe    .    .  $3275 

Cabriolet         .    $3000  Touring  Limousine  $3625  Limousine    .    .  $4000 

F.  O.  B.  DETROIT 
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Have  you"forgotten  how 
to  make  money? 

IT  is  clear  to  one  banker  what  is  wrong  with  many 
businesses  today — they've  forgotten  the  elemen- 
tary rules  of  the  game.  "  That's  the  cause  of 
half  of  the  refinancing,"  says  Harvey  Gibson;  "that's 
why,  with  orders  few  and  prices  dropping,  so  many 
men  lose  their  heads."  In  March  System  Gibson 
brings  out  these  easily  overlooked  policies  so  essential 
to  steady  profits  for  any  business,  large  or  small. 

Where  to  cut  costs!  No  great  problem  if  you  practise  the  first 
of  Gibson's  rules.  You  do  not  have  to  slash  blindly  and  perhaps 
cripple  the  very  operation  that  will  restore  good  business.  Out- 
go exceeding  income!  Gibson's  second  policy  prepares  for  this 
in  advance.  By  interesting  examples  he  suggests  how  to  insure 
against  emergencies ;  how  to  know  what  are  proper  expenses  and 
what  are  not;  which  moves,  in  times  like  these,  will  put  a  busi- 
ness ahead  of  competition  for  years  to  come. 

SYSTEM  tells  what  to  do  today  in  business — policies 
and  principles;  then  how  to  carry  policies  out — plans 
and  methods.  Two  hundred  thousand  business  men 
use  SYSTEM  every  month  to  exchange  their  best 
ideas.  In  the  March  issue  are  26  timely  experience- 
articles.    You  get  them  all  for  a  quarter. 

ON    ALL  NEWSSTANDS 


^Ihe  Magazine  of  Business 

A.  W.  SHAW  COMPANY.  Chicago.  New  York,  London.       Publishers  also  of  FACTORY,  the  Magazine  of  Management 
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of  hoping  we'd  get  you  back  some  day.  No 
hope  of  that,  I  suppose?" 

"Well,  hardly,"  John  Henry  told  him. 

"  No,  I  suppose  not."  Mr.  Camby  seemed 
crestfallen.  "Well,  all  the  luck  in  the 
world,  my  boy." 

He  went  on  his  way.  John  Henry  smiled 
at  his  broad  back.  Camby  was  a  worshiper 
of  success. 

If  he  had  failed  there  would  have  been 
none  of  this  warm  eagerness  to  have  him 
return  to  the  Phoenix  agency.  And  how 
close  he  had  been  to  failing! 

But  he  was  far  from  it  now.  The  Janu- 
ary business  at  the  inn  was  splendid.  John 
Henry  had  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
secondhand  automobile,  and  he  took  a  step 
he  had  been  contemplating  for  some  time. 
It  was  not  always  convenient  for  parents  to 
escort  their  little  ones  to  the  door  of  the 
inn. 

Then,  too,  there  was  the  problem  of 
getting  the  older  guests  to  and  from  school. 
So  these  lines  were  added  to  the  advertising. 

Our  Motor  Bus  Goes  Into  Commission  on  Monday 
Driven  by  a  Careful,  Competent  Man 

Children  Called  for  and  Delivered 

On  the  first  of  March  John  Henry  sat  in 
his  office  computing  his  February  profits. 
He  had  cleared  more  than  six  hundred 
dollars,  and  this  in  the  shortest  month  of 
the  year!  Half  to  Grandma  Biddle,  half  to 
himself — and  what  did  that  mean?  It 
meant  that,  financially,  he  was  Myra 
Dalton's  equal  at  last;  that  he  could  go  to 
her  and  ask  her  to  give  up  her  job  for  John 
Henry  Jackson ! 

He  called  her  up  and  invited  her  to  dinner. 
She  graciously  accepted.  This  was  the 
moment  of  John  Henry's  triumph,  and  he 
was  enjoying  it  to  the  full.  As  an  after- 
thought, he  wrote  a  check  for  half  the 
profits  and,  hunting  up  Grandma  Biddle, 
laid  it  before  her. 

"What's  all  this?"  she  asked,  studying 
it  through  her  spectacles. 

"Your  profits  for  last  month — that's  all 
it  is.  Of  course  we  ought  to  hold  'em  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  but  I  thought  perhaps 
you'd  feel  safer  " 

"Stuff  and  nonsense!"  said  Grandma 
Biddle,  handing  back  the  check.  "I  don't 
want  it!  The  salary  you  pay  me  is  enough. 
And  besides  " 

She  stopped  and  looked  at  him  queerly. 

"What?" 

"I  never  was  much  of  a  fibber,"  went  on 
the  old  lady.  "But  then — it  wasn't  a  fib, 
as  I  remember.  I  said  the  money  was  the 
savings  of  a  lifetime,  but  I  didn't  say  whose 
lifetime." 

"You  mean  that  twenty-five  hundred 
wasn't  yours?" 

"Land  sakes,  of  course  it  wasn't  mine!" 

"Then  whose  was  it?" 

"You  got  to  find  that  out  yourself.  I've 
said  too  much  already.  I'm  afraid  she 
won't  like  it." 

"She!"  John  Henry  went  back  to  his 
desk  and  for  a  long  time  sat  lost  in  thought. 
"She?"  Who  was  his  silent  partner  in  this 
enterprise?  For  the  first  time  he  realized 
how  pat,  how  opportune,  was  Grandma 
Biddle's  appearance  with  twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  on  the  day  after  he  had  called 
up  Mr.  Camby  and  offered  him  a  half  in- 
terest in  the  Children's  Inn  for  precisely 
that  sum. 

Camby  hadn't  sent  her.  Some  mysteri- 
ous she — John  Henry's  heart  sank.  Loving 
a  business  woman  was  a  good  deal  of  an 
undertaking. 

He  tore  up  the  check  made  out  to 
Grandma  Biddle  and  wrote  another.  Fifteen 
minutes  later  he  strode  into  the  office  of  the 
Phoenix  Advertising  Agency  and  up  to 
Myra  Dalton's  desk.  He  laid  the  check  be- 
fore her. 

"What's  this?"  she  asked  innocently. 

"That,"  said  John  Henry,  "represents 
your  profits  on  the  Children's  Inn  for  the 
month  of  February.  You're  half  owner, 
you  know — or  is  it  news  to  you?" 

"Then  Grandma  Biddle's  told!" 

"Not  precisely.  She  put  me  on  the 
track,  however,  and  I'm  glad  she  did.  It 
would  have  been  too  bad  to  let  me  go  on 
thinking  that  my  brains  had  put  this  thing 
over  when  all  the  time  it  was  you." 

"John  Henry,  don't  be  absurd!  I  did 
send  Grandma  Biddle  to  you — that's  true. 
I  used  to  know  her  down  in  Berea,  and  I 
thought  of  her  merely  as  a  means  of  getting 
my  money  to  you — of  helping  you.  I  never 
dreamed  that  you  could  write  such  wonder- 
ful advertising  around  her,  that  you  could 
change  the  whole  course  of  your  business 


from  failure  to  success.  It  was  your  man's 
brains  did  that,  John  Henry — real  adver- 
tising brains.  Mr.  Camby  said  so  himself." 
John  Henry  smiled. 

"You're  kidding  me,"  he  said.   "But  I 
sort  of  like  it." 

"Oh,  no,  I'm  not!" 

"Yes,  you  are.  But  it  doesn't  matter. 
What  matters  is  that  all  the  time  I  thought 
I  was  getting  ahead  of  you  you  were  pulling 
along  right  at  my  side,  and  I  never  knew  it. 
But,  by  golly,  I'm  not  licked  yet!" 

It  was  five  o'clock;  the  office  force  was 
leaving. 

"Will  you  wait  here  till  I  come  back?" 

John  Henry's  partner  in  the  inn  smiled 
and  nodded. 

"I'll  wait,"  she  said. 

The  door  of  Camby's  office  stood  open, 
and  John  Henry  passed  on  into  the  great 
man's  room. 

Mr.  Camby  was  in  the  act  of  putting  on 
his  overcoat.  He  gave  it  one  final  shake 
about  his  portly  form  and  came  forward, 
all  smiles. 

"Hello,  John  Henry,  this  is  an  honor! 
How's  the  inn?  " 

"Booming  as  usual,"  said  John  Henry. 
"Mr.  Camby,  I'd  like  to  ask  your  advice 
about  something." 

"Certainly,  my  boy,  certainly!" 

"  The  fact  is,"  John  Henry  went  on,  "  I'm 
not  needed  at  the  inn  any  more.  The  staff 
I  have  there  can  more  than  manage  things. 
A  little  attention  to  advertising  and  ac- 
counts— say,  an  hour's  work  each  evening 
or  a  full  Saturday  afternoon — will  take  care 
of  my  end  of  it.  I  feel  in  the  way  there 
during  the  day — just  sit  in  my  office  and 
read  newspapers.  So  I'm  looking  about  for 
more  worlds  to  conquer.  I'm  going  to  start 
other  inns  later,  but  the  time  isn't  propi- 
tious. So  I've  been  thinking  of  setting 
up  for  myself — an  advertising  agency,  you 
know." 

Mr.  Camby  came  quickly  over  and  laid 
a  hand  on  John  Henry's  shoulder.  He 
seemed  hurt. 

"My  boy,  why  do  that?  You  know  we 
want  you  here.  I'll  start  you  at  a  hundred 
a  week." 

"Yes,  but  I  rather  like  being  my  own 
master." 

"  Make  it  five  hundred  a  month.  And  all 
the  time  you  need  for  the  inn  you  can  take' 
off,  and  welcome.    Come,  what  do  you 

say?" 

"All  right,  I'll  try  it.  When  do  I  start?" 

"Next  Monday?" 

"Suits  me,"  smiled  John  Henry. 

Mr.  Camby  took  down  his  hat,  and  the 
two  left  the  inner  office  together.  John 
Henry  stopped  at  Myra  Dalton's  desk. 
His  hour  of  triumph  had  come!  He  waited 
until  the  door  closed  behind  Mr.  Camby. 
The  two  were  alone. 

"Well,  Myra,"  said  John  Henry,  "I'm 
coming  here  to  work  next  Monday— at  a 
big  advance.  Of  course  I'll  still  handle 
things  at  the  inn.  I  can  do  that  nights. 
This  is  a  big  moment  for  me.  At  last  I'm 
making  more  money  than  you  are,  counting 
the  inn  and  everything." 

"  Money ! "  she  said.  "  What  does  money 
matter?" 

"It  matters  a  lot  these  days.  Besides, 
I  had  my  pride.  I  couldn't  come  to  you 
and  offer  you  a  share  in  an  income  smaller 
than  yours;  but  that's  all  fixed  now,  so 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  I— er — love  you.  - 
When  will  you  marry  me,  honey?" 

He  waited  for  her  to  stand  up  so  he 
could  take  her  in  his  arms.  Instead  she 
leaned  over  her  desk  and  burst  into  bitter 
tears. 

"Why,  wha— what's  the  matter?"  John 
Henry  asked.  Somehow  the  thing  wasn't 
going  right. 

"Matter!"  she  sobbed.  "Has  any  girl 
ever  had  such  an  unsatisfactory  courtship? 
Money,  money,  money!  Is  there  nothing 
else  in  the  world  any  more?  What  do  I  care 
about  money?  You've  never  once  told  me 
I'm  the  dearest  girl  that  ever  lived.  You've 
never  once  said  you  worship  the  very 
ground  I  walk  on .  My  hair —  boys  have  told 
me  I  have  beautiful  hair.  Have  you  ever 
noticed  it?  Do  you  miss  me  when  we're 
separated?  Do  you  " 

"But,  Myra,  I  thought  all  that  sort  of 
thing  had  gone  out  of  fashion!"  John 
Henry  cried.  "You've  always  seemed  so 
efficient,  so  businesslike  " 

"You  poor  blind  thing!  Can't  you  see, 
I'm  really  just  an  old-fashioned  woman— 
and  I  want  to  be  loved— I  want  to  be  loved 
by  a  human  being — not  by  a  business  man." 

"All  right,"  said  John  Henry,  "I  can 
love  you  that  way,  too,  if  you  prefer  it." 
(Concluded  on  Page  58) 
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THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL   CAR-  IN  AMERICA 


The  Fastest  Stock  Car  in  the  World 


On  January  21st,  the  Paige,  Daytona 
Model,  6-66  broke  every  stock  car  record 
for  speed  when  it  covered  a  measured 
mile  in  35.01  seconds  —  a  speed  of  102.8 
miles  an  hour. 

This  marvelous  feat  was  accomplished  on 
the  sand  beach  at  Daytona,  Florida,  and 
both  the  time  and  stock  car  checking 
are  officially  attested  by  the  Contest  Board 
of  the  American  Automobile  Association. 

Today,  therefore,  Paige  stands  as  the 
unquestioned  stock  car  champion  of  the 
World.  And,  what  is  even  more,  the 


entire  line  of  Paige  6-66  models  is  re- 
vealed as  the  most  important  engineering 
development  of  the  age. 

Take  just  one  demonstration  in  any  6-66 
model  and  judge  it  from  the  standpoints 
of  power,  speed,  acceleration,  spring  sus- 
pension and  general  motor  efficiency. 

Get  the  facts  —  actual  lapsed  time  of  the 
tests — and  make  a  record  on  the  demon- 
stration card  furnished  by  our  dealer. 

Then  take  a  second  demonstration  in 
any  other  car,  at  any  price,  and  compare 
the  results.  That  is  all  we  ask. 


AIGE-DETROIT    MO  TO  R    CAR    C  O  MPANY,     I )  E  T  K  O  IT,  Michigan 


M nniifacturers  of   Paige   Motor  Cars  and  Mo/or  Trucks 
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Rest  assured- 


Sleep  in 
Faultless! 

Greet  each  day  with 
renewed  vigor  and 
ambition,  and  a 
spirit  of  eager  antici- 
pation ! 

Comfortable  sleep  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  physical 
well  being. 

Faultless  nightwear  above 
all  is  comfortable.  It  is 
made  of  soft,  sleep-inducing 
materials  —  cut  on  body- 
conforming  lines— roomy 
without  being  cumbersome. 

Faultless  is  a  skillful  combination 
of  Comfort  and  Style.  Well  fin- 
ished garments  of  quality  fabrics, 
attractively  trimmed  with  silk 
frogs  and  pearl  buttons,  assure 
you  perfect  style. 

Your  guarantee  of  proper  fit 
is  the  size  mark  woven  into 
the  Faultless  neckband  label. 

Faultless  pajamas  may  be  had  in  a 
-  variety  of  materials.  Warm,  cozy 
flannelette,  inviting  lighter  weight 
cotton  fabrics,  and  charming 
colorful  silk  and  silk  mixtures. 


1881 

-40td  Anniversary 


faultl 


SINCE  1881 


Pajamas  ScNight  Shirts 

IklMTwear  of  a"Nationf 

E.RQSENFELD  &  CO.«w« 

BALTIMORE       NEW  VOfiK  CHlCAOO 


(Concluded  from  Page  56) 

"You!  Don't  be  foolish,  John  Henry! 
You  haven't  got  a  spark  of  romance  in 
you!  Now,  please  go  away!" 

"Then  you  won't  marry  me? 

"  Marry  you !  I'd  as  soon  marry  a  certi- 
fied check!" 

"Oh!"  said  John  Henry. 

He  looked  so  dazed  and  woebegone  that 
she  smiled  up  at  him  through  her  tears. 

"On  second  thought,"  she  said,  111 
give  you  a  trial— a  six  months'  trial.  But 
you'll  have  to  show  speed  as  a  lover  you've 
never  shown  before.  You  must  tell  me 
daily  that  you  can't  live  without  me. 
You  must  say  it  as  though  you  meant  it. 


You  must  talk  about  the  moon  and  the  poets 
and  my  eyes  like  twin  pools  of  light,  and— 
and  if  you  mention  money  once  in  that 
time  I'll  run  away  and  you'll  never  see  me 
again.   Is  it  a  go?" 

"Anything  you  say,  honey,  replied 
John  Henry  humbly.  "I  have  been  a 
mighty  poor  excuse  in  the  Romeo  r61e,  I 
know.  Please  don't  put  those  silly  spec- 
tacles on  again— your  eyes  are  wonderful. 
I  was  thinking  of  them  only  this  afternoon, 
when  I  should  have  been  figuring  up— I 
mean,  all  at  once  I  seemed  to  be  looking 
into  them,  and  it  was  thrilling!  Now, 
we're  going  to  dinner,  and  afterwards  we  11 
walk  home  together— just  you  and  I  and 
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the  stars."  He  got  down  on  his  knees  on 
the  dusty  floor. 

"  Walk  over  me,"  he  said.  "  I  deserve  it. 
Darling,  I've  got  to  make  you  understand 
how  much  I  care.  Of  all  the  girls  since  the 
world  began,  you  are  the  sweetest,  the  most 
precious." 

"Not  so  bad,  for  a  beginner,'  smiled 
Myra  Dalton.  "But  can  you  keep  it  up 
for  six  months?" 

"Forever!"  he  cried. 

Still  on  his  knees,  he  seized  her  hand  and 
kissed  it.  Mrs.  Grogan,  the  cleaner,  who 
entered  at  that  moment  to  do  the  office, 
said  afterwards  that  it  was  as  good  as  the 


Welcomed  to  Our  City 


NOWADAYS  when  a  movie  star  of  posi- 
tively first  magnitude— Charlie,  Doug 
or  Mary— dashes  eastward  across  the  con- 
tinent to  get  some  New  York  clothes  or  a 
mess  of  blue-point  oysters  or  what  not  the 
progress  takes  on  the  nature  of  a  swing 
round  the  circle  by  a  President.  The  movie 
stars  say  that  the  publicity  men  of  the  rail- 
road company  telegraph  ahead  to  the 
towns  along  the  line  that  the  cinema  celeb- 
rity is  coming.  The  railroad  men  say  that 
the  star's  publicity  bureau  also  is  not  averse 
to  wiring  ahead  to  Ragweed  Center  and  all 
points  east  the  exact  minute  of  the  celluloid 
celebrity's  arrival. 

Regardless  of  who  is  responsible  for  keep- 
ing the  news  of  the  star's  progress  always 
several  jumps  ahead  of  the  locomotive,  the 
fact  remains  that  a  large  part  of  the  town  s 
population  is  on  the  station  platform  at 
each  stop,  and  the  star  must  come  out 
on  the  car  steps  and  shake  hands  with  all 
admirers  not  ground  to  death  beneath  the 
wheels.  Business  is  business,  even  in  the 
world  of  aesthetics. 

"And  when  it  comes  to  a  change  of  en- 
gines"—Doug  Fairbanks  is  speaking,  him- 
self, personally,  in  the  flesh— "or  there  is  a 
wait  for  any  other  reason  in  a  town,  the 
fool  hullabaloo  becomes  a  regular  function 
"The  biggest  of  these  uproars  happened 
in  a  town  just  west  of  the  Mississippi  when 
Mary  and  I  were  on  our  way  to  New  York 
last  summer  to  take  a  boat  to  England 
When  our  train  pulled  into  the  station  ot 
the  little  town  everybody  was  on  hand  ex- 
cept the  bedridden.  Then  when  it  became 
known  that  on  account  of  some  trouble 
ahead  of  us  on  the  line  our  train  would  have 
to  remain  at  the  station  for  three  or  four 
hours  the  town,  I  think,  hurried  home  and 
came  back  with  the  bedridden  also.  At  any 
rate  in  a  short  time  the  platform  crowd  in- 
cluded three  persons,  two  women  and  a 
man,  blanketed  and  stretched  out  on  cots. 

"The  moving  spirits  of  a  local  woman  s 
organization  grabbed  Mary  and  hurried  her 
away  to  be  guest  of  honor  at  some  sort  of 
impromptu  affair  or  other  in  their  club- 
rooms.  But  the  town  didn't  absolutely 
ignore  me.  After  I  had  shaken  hands  with 
the  contents  of  the  town's  directory  at  least 
twice  and  had  been  compelled  to  shin  up  to 
the  roof  of  the  station,  stand  on  my  head  on 
the  roof  ridge— generally  lavishing  high  art 
upon  them  freely,  up  to  but  not  including 
the  invitation  of  the  station  agent  to  strip 
to  the  waist  and  show  the  crowd  what 
muscles  I  had,  if  any— then  with  much 
ceremony  I  was  taken  under  the  personal 
wing  of  the  town's  first  citizen. 

"From  his  dress  I  at  first  took  him  to  be 
a  clergyman.  From  his  own  lips,  however, 
I  soon  learned  that  he  owned  the  three- 
story  department  store  in  Main  Street— in- 
cluding the  annex,  consisting  of  a  furniture 
store  and  undertaking  establishment— and 
ran  the  coal,  wood,  builders'  supplies  and 
feed  emporium  near  the  railroad  tracks,  and 
was  president  of  the  local  institution  known 
as  the  First  National  Bank  of  North  Amer- 
ica. To  have  a  man  like  that  give  his  after- 
noon to  you  wag  practically  the  same  as 
having  all  commerce  cease  for  the  day. 

"After  the  last  of  the  handshaking  the 
first  citizen  took  my  arm  and  announced 
that  he  would  first  take  me  to  see  someone, 
I  gathered,  named  Otto.  Otto,  I  supposed, 
I  was  probably  his  small  son.  Instead  he  led 
me  to  a  snappy  touring  car. 

'"Here  we  are,  Mr.  Fairbanks,  btep 
right  into  my  Otto,'  he  said.   He  climbed 
into  his  Otto's  tonneau  with  me,  and  then 
j  standing  up  and  facing  the  crowd  pressing 


against  the  off  side  of  Otto  he  broke  the  big 
news  of  the  day  to  me. 

" '  Mr.  Fairbanks,'  he  said  in  a  voice  that 
carried  to  the  people  on  the  roofs  across  the 
street, '  I  am  first  going  to  show  you  through 
our  leading  department  store,  our  bank, 
churches  and  similar  institutions  of  which 
our  thriving  town  is  justly  proud.  After 
that  we'll  take  a  run  out  in  my  Otto  to  see 
our  country  club.  And  finally'— and  here 
he  dropped  his  voice  until  only  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  multitude  could  hear  him— 
'I'm  going  to  welcome  you  right  into  my 
own  home,  and  in  spite  of  the— er— busi- 
ness you  are  in  I'm  going  to  introduce  you 
to  my  mother,  wife  and  datter.' " 


He  Voiced  Her  Thought 

NOW  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  rested 
somewhat  from  his  American  tour  and 
has  had  time  to  digest  his  experiences 
among  a  free-born  people,  one  can  well 
credit  some  of  the  good-natured  reminis- 
cences and  anecdotes  of  his  trip  which,  so 
London  says,  the  Prince  is  relating  with 
gusto  to  his  friends. 

One  of  the  most  recent  of  these  com- 
ments attributed  to  the  English  heir  ap- 
parent had  to  do  with  the  frequency  with 
which  Americans  addressed  him  directly 
as  "Prince,"  or  even  "Say,  Prince." 

"They  Princed  me  so  much,  he  is 
quoted  as  saying,  "that  after  a  little  while 
I  felt  that  instead  of  speaking  I  should 

baAnd  of  all  the  remarks  made  to  him  by 
Americans  the  most  amusing  to  him,  he  is 
further  quoted  as  saying,  occurred  in  the 
course  of  a  function  given  in  his  honor  dur- 
ing his  brief  visit  to  our  Western  coast.  On 
that  occasion  the  Prince  told  one  of  the 
matrons  directing  the  affair  that  he  would 
be  delighted  to  meet  a  particularly  attrac- 
tive young  lady,  who  for  some  time  had 
been  gazing  his  way  from  afar.  The  pretty 
girl  was  brought  forward  and  presented  to 

r°  "^confess,  Miss  Blank,"  the  Prince  said 
gallantly  to  the  young  lady,  "that  I  have 
been  watching  you  with  interest  all  eve- 

m Explosively,  fervently,  the  Western  girl 
made  reply.  .  . 

"Prince,"  she  said,  when  it  comes ^ to 
watching,  you  sure  got  nothing  on  me!" 

Refining  the  "Finest" 

WHILE  holding  office  as  Commissioner 
of  Accounts  of  New  York  City  Ray- 
mond Fosdick  got  his  first  experience  as  an 
investigator  of  police  conditions,  an  experi- 
ence which  prompted  him  to  make  a  study 
of  police  conditions  in  many  cities  as  soon 
as  his  term  of  office  had  expired. 

Armed  with  a  letter  from  "the  best  police 
commissioner  New  York  ever  had,"  Mr. 
Fosdick  one  day  presented  himself  and  his 
letter  from  Col.  Arthur  Woods  before  the 
new  chief  of  police  of  a  fair-sized  Middle- 
West  town.  ,.'  _ 

The  head  of  the  local  "finest,"  Mr.  Fos- 
dick found,  was  the  ideal  police  chief  of 
crook  plays  and  cartoonists  in  the  flesh— 
towering,  broad  of  shoulder  and  fierce  of 
features,  heavy  jowls  of  bluish  tinge,  walrus 
mustache  and  a  voice  like  a  distant  thun- 
derstorm that  is  suffering  from  bronchitis. 

"Sort  of  associated  with  Arthur  Woods, 
eh9"  rumbled  the  big  chief  to  young  Mr. 
Fosdick.  "Well,  son,  if  you  was  mixed  up 
with  Woods  in  straightenin'  out  the  New 
York  force,  like  they  say  Woods  done,  I  m 
mighty  glad  you  didn't  get  to  lookin  into 
our  local  force  here  any  sooner  than  now. 


"So  far,  Mr.  Fosdick,  I  been  on  this  job 
as  chief  only  about  a  month,  and  things 
here  when  I  took  hold  was  tumble.  Tur- 
rible  ain't  the  half  of  it,  Mr.  Fosdick!  I'd 
certainly  be  ashamed  if  you  was  to  see  the 
force  like  it  was  the  way  I  found  it— and 
no  excuse  for  the  conditions  either.  .I've 
cleaned  up  the  whole  mess  without  stirrin' 
from  this  desk." 

"What  was  your  problem,  chief?  Mr. 
Fosdick  asked  hopefully.  "And  how  did 
you  tackle  it?" 

"Problem  was  the  same  as  is  always  the 
problem  in  police  matters,  son.  Politics— 
that  was  the  problem.  And  so  first  off  I  get  al 
report  on  every  man  on  the  force,  and  nextH 
few  weeks  I  done  nothin'  but  sit  right  her*  jjj 
cleanin'  up,  straightenin'  out,  like  I  heai  1 
you  fellows  done  in  the  big  town.  Simplest 
thing  in  the  world.  I  fired  the  wrong  kmc 
and  kept  the  right  kind,  that's  all.  Anc 
now  I  got  the  force  the  way  it  had  ought  t< 
been  in  the  first  place.  To-day,"  bellowed 
the  big  chief  with  a  triumphant  bang  of  hi 
fist  on  the  desk,  "this  town's  got  a  polic 
force  which  they  ain't  a  damn  Republics 
left  on  it!" 

As  Per  Instructions 

NE  of  the  many  trials  that  tend  to  mak 
editors   and   publishers  prematurel 
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gray  is  embodied  in  the  family  friend 
social  acquaintance  who  confides  that  he- 
frequently  she— has  more  or  less  clandei 
tinely  written  ever  so  many  stories.  Tl 
inference  is,  of  course,  that  the  editor  ma 
may  have  the  masterpieces  for  public! 
tion— and  for  a  consideration.  The  lea: 
the  unfortunate  editor  is  asked  to  do  is  1 
look  the  efforts  over  and  give  a  perfect: 
honest  criticism. 

There  was  the  editor  of  a  magazii 
published  in  New  York  who  recently  hi 
unloaded  upon  him  in  this  way  thr 
amateurish— very— stories  written  by  tl 
debutante  daughter  of  one  of  the  editoi 
oldest  friends.  Patiently  the  editor  ret 
through  the  three  hopeless  manuscripts 
the  bitter  end.  He  tried  to  soften  the  blc 
of  returning  the  yarns  by.inclosing  a  lett 
filled  with  helpful  advice. 

"And  finally,  Miss  Blank,"  his  lett 
concluded,  "let  me  suggest  that  you  try 
make  your  stories  move  faster,  especia 
in  their  earlier  stages.  In  these  stor 
which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  sto 
me  you  begin,  always,  with  almost  endli 
paragraphs  describing  the  scenery,  the  si 
of  day  the  plot  selected  to  start  on.  1 
much  about  the  sunlight.  Too  mv 
weather.  Try,  either  by  incident  or  ch 
acterization,  to  get  some  pep,  punch  I 
your  yarns  right  from  the  kick-off. 

Back  came  one  of  the  stories  withn 
week.  The  new  version  now  began,  "1 
day  on  which  the  burglary,  double  mup 
and  suicide  were  that  night  dawned 
nily." 

Passing  the  Buck 

AN  EMINENT  director  of  our  the£ 
J\.  leaned  across  the  aisle  of  a  darke 
Broadway  theater  one  morning  in 
course  of  the  rehearsal  of  a  new  drama 
Augustus  Thomas  and  addressed  the  p) 
wright.  , 

"Gus,"  rumbled  the  producer  in 
commanding  tones  of  one  who  wants  w 
he  wants  when  he  wants  it,  "right  he, 
the  part  of  the  act  I  was  sayin'  last  nigh 
you  ought  to  be  livened  up.  Stick  si 
jazz  in  here.  Right  away  I  want  you  to 
in  at  this  point  five  or  six  wallopin  f  u 
lines."  _,  .., 

"Quite  so,"  replied  Mr.  Thomas  witl 
enthusiasm.  "For  instance?" 
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at  Valley  Forge 


^oes  Your  Boy  Have  This  Opportunity  < 
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Wide  a  fticycCe 


T1IK  Bicycle  Clubs  all  over  this  country 
are  contributing  more  to  the  young  man- 
hood of  America  than  almost  anything  else. 
They  offer  the  cleanest,  most  invigorating 
form  of  sport  and  exercise.  By  their  trips  to 
places  of  historical  and  civic  interest  they 
offer  a  wealth  of  education. 

Docs  your  hoy  own  a  bicycle?    I  las  he  the 

opportunity  to  become  a  member  of  one  of 

th  ese  clubs?  Does  he  have  the  glorious  chance 
to  develop  himself  physically  and  mentally  in 
the  happy  way  a  bicycle  brings? 

Cycle  Trades  oi  Amkrica.  Inc.,  35 


The  cost  of  operating  a  bicycle  is  practically 
nothing.  Its  value  to  your  boy  cannot  be  meas- 
ured by  the  small  initial  price.  The  clear, 
steady  eye  —  active,  alert  mind  and  clean, 
healthy  body  of  a  bicycle  boy  or  girl  are  be- 
yond valuation. 

( rive  your  boy  a  bicycle.  If  there  isn't  a  club 
in  his  neighborhood,  inspire  him'to  be  the  or- 
ganizer. And  you'll  find  a  wonderful  source  of 
pleasure  il  you'll  lead  them  on  sonic  trips  your- 
self—  riding  your  own  bike  w  ith  the  best  oi 
them.  See  a  bicycle  dealer  now  and  talk  it  over. 

Warren  Street,  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 
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A  motor  truck  might  be  made 
that  would  be  a  "Chinese 
copy"  of  a  Reo  Speed  Wagon 
so  far  as  outward  appearances 
were  concerned.  *I  Every 
dimension  and  specification 
might  duplicate  that  of  a  Reo. 
<k  But  it  wouldn't  be  a  Reo— 
nor  would  it  compare  in 
sturdiness,  dependability, 
longevity  and  low  upkeep 
with  a  Reo.  Lacking  that 
"Honesty  of  Purpose"  which 
is  the  fundamental  of  the 
Reo  Speed  Wagon — it  could 
not  fulfill  our  promises, 
nor  meet  your  expectations. 


REO    MOTOR   CAR   COMPANY  o  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


Copyright  Reo  Motor  Car  Company 


cBfo  Motor  CarCb.  if  Canada,  CtJ. 

ST.  CATHAR1HEB  .  ONT. 
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All  the  way  up  the  stairs,  Skeet  follow- 
lg,  I  was  trying  to  swing  my  rather  heavy 
its  round  to  take  advantage  of  this  new 
evelopment.  So  far,  Ina  Vandeman's 
oice,  imitated  by  Barbara  Wallace,  and 
;cognized  by  Chung  and  Jim  Edwards, 
ossibly  by  Worth,  had  been  my  lead  in  this 
irection.  If  more  than  one  woman  spoke 
l  that  voice — where  would  it  take  me? 

I'd  got  no  adjustment  before  I  was 
shered  into  a  large,  dim  room,  and  con- 
•onted  by  a  figure  in  a  reclining  chair  by 
le  window.  Here,  in  spite  of  years  and 
Iness,  were  the  same  good  looks  and 
loroughbred  courage  that  seemed  to  char- 
-terize  the  women  of  this  family.  Mrs. 
hornhill  greeted  me  in  Ina  Vandeman's 
ery  tones,  a  little  high-pitched  for  real 
veetness,  full  of  a  dominating  quality,  and 
le  showed  a  composure  I  had  not  expected. 

To  Skeet,  standing  by,  watching  to  see 
lat  her  mother  didn't  overdo  in  talking  to 
e,  she  said,  "Dear,  go  downstairs.  Jane's 
ft  her  dinner  on  the  range  and  gone  to 
le  grocery.  You  look  after  it  while  she's 
vay." 

When  we  were  alone  she  lay  back  in  her 
lair,  eyes  closed,  or  seemingly  so,  and  made 
;r  statement.  She'd  been  in  her  daughter's 
10m  only  twice  between  the  reception  and 
tat  daughter's  departure. 

"But  the  room  was  full  of  other  people." 

glimmer  between  lashes.  "I  could  give 
)u  the  names  of  those  others." 

"Thank  you,"  I  said.  "Mrs.  Vandeman 
is  already  done  that.  I've  seen  them  all." 

"You've  seen  them — all?"  A  long,  fur- 
vely  drawn  breath. 

Then  her  eyes  slowly  opened  and  fixed 
lemselves  on  me.  Relief  was  there,  yet 
tmething  stricken,  as  they  traveled  over 
e  from  my  gray  thatch  to  my  big  feet. 

"Now,  Mrs.  Thornhill,"  I  said,  "aside 
om  those  two  visits  to  your  daughter's 
iom,  where  were  you  that  evening?" 

A  slow  flush  crept  into  her  thin  cheeks, 
he  unreadable  eyes  that  were  traveling 
/er  Jerry  Boyne  stopped  suddenly  and 
ild  him  with  a  quiet  stare. 

"I  understood  it  was  my  daughter's 
ovements  on  that  evening  you  wished  to 
ace,  Mr.  Boyne,"  she  said  slowly.  "It 
ould  be  difficult  to  trace  mine.  Really  I 
id  so  much  on  my  hands  with  the  re- 

jption  and  inefficient  help   "  She 

■oke  off,  her  eyes  never  leaving  my  own, 
ren  as  she  added  smoothly,  "It  would  be 
iry,  very  difficult." 

There  is  an  effect  in  class  almost  like  the 
istinction  of  race.  These  women  spoke  a 
iffling  language;  their  psychology  was 
ird  for  me.  If  there  was  something  hid 
p  among  them  that  ought  to  be  uncov- 
ed  by  diplomacy  and  delicate  indirection 

would  take  a  smarter  man  than  the  one 
ho  stood  in  my  Number  Tens  to  do  it. 

"Mrs.  Thornhill,"  I  said,  "you  did  leave 
le  house.  You  went  to  Mr.  Gilbert's 
udy.  The  shot  that  killed  him  left  you 
nervous  wreck,  so  that  you  can't  hear  a 
re  blowout  without  reenacting  in  your 
ind  the  Bcene  of  that  murder.  You'll  talk 
ow." 

"You  think  I  will?  Talk  to  you?"— very 
w  and  quiet,  eyes  once  more  closed. 

"Why  not?  It's  got  to  come;  here  in 
our  own  home,  with  me  —or  I'll  have  to 
ut  you  where  you'll  be  forced  to  answer 
uestions." 

"Oh,  you  threaten  me,  do  you?"  Her 
^es  flashed  open  and  looked  at  me,  hard 
i  flint.  "  Very  well.  I'll  answer  no  ques- 
ons  as  to  what  happened  on  the  evening 
F  Thomas  Gilbert's  death,  except  in  the 
resence  of  Worth  Gilbert,  his  son." 

My  retirement  down  the  Thornhill  stairs, 
lade  with  such  dignity  as  I  could  muster, 
as  in  fact  a  panic  flight.  Halfway,  Cora 
hornhill  all  but  finished  me  by  looking 
it  from  the  living  room  and  calling  in  Ina 
andeman's  voice,  "Erne, show  Mr.  Boyne 
jt.  won't  you?" 

Ernestine  completed  the  job  when  she 
iswered    in  Ina  Vandeman's  voice,  also 
Yes,  dear;  I  will." 

It  was  only  the  scraps  of  me  that  she 
villy  swept  through  the  front  door.  I 
ood  on  the  porch  and  mopped  my  brow, 
cross  there  at  the  Gilbert  place  was  Worth 
imself,  charging  round  the  grounds  with 
andeman  and  a  lot  of  other  decorators, 
'uning  shears  in  hand,  going  for  a  thicket 
"  bamboos  that  shut  off  the  vegetable  gar- 
\m.  At  one  side  Barbara  stood  alone,  look- 
g,  it  seemed  to  me,  rather  depressed.  I 
ade  for  her. 


TWO  MMB  TWO 

(Continued  from  Page  29) 

She  met  me  with  "I  know  what  you've 
been  doing.  Skeet  came  to  me  about  it 
while  Ina  was  phoning  home  from  the 
country  club." 

"Well — she  should  worry!  I've  just 
finished  with  her  list.  Got  an  unbreakable 
alibi." 

"She  would  have,"  Barbara  said  list- 
lessly. "She  wasn't  at  the  study  that 
evening." 

"Huh!  I  worked  on  your  tip  that  she 
was." 

Barbara  had  pulled  off  the  little  stitched 
hat  she  wore;  yet  the  deep  flush  on  her 
cheeks  was  neither  from  sun  nor  an  after- 
noon's hard  work.  Itand  the  quick  straight- 
ening of  her  figure,  the  lift  of  her  chin,  had 
to  do  with  me  and  my  activities. 

"Mr.  Boyne" — the  black  eyes  came 
round  to  me  with  a  sparkle — "do  you  sus- 
pect me  of  trying  to  pay  off  a  spite  on  Ina 
Vandeman?" 

"Good  Lord— no!"  I  exploded.  "And, 
anyhow,  I've  just  found  that  what  you 
imitated  and  Chung  recognized  might  as 
well  have  been  the  mother's  voice  as  the 
daughter's." 

"Yes,"  she  assented.  "Any  one  of  the 
family — under  stress  of  emotion."  Then 
suddenly:  "And  why  do  I  tell  you  that? 
You'll  not  get  from  it  what  I  do.  I  ought 
never  to  have  mixed  up  my  kind  of  mental 
work  with  other  people's.  I'd  promised  my 
own  soul  that  I  would  never  make  another 
deduction.  Then  Worth  came  and  asked 
me — that  night  at  Tait's.  I  might  say  now 
that  I  never  will  any  more."  She  broke 
off,  storm  in  her  eyes  and  in  her  voice  as 
she  finished:  "But  I  suppose  if  he  wanted 
me  to  again — I'd  make  a  little  fool  of  myself 
for  his  amusement,  just  as  I  did  this  time 
and  have  done  all  these  other  times!" 

"I'll  not  ask  anything  more  of  you,  Bar- 
bara," I  said  to  her  hastily,  confused  and 
abashed  before  the  glimpse  she'd  given  me 
of  her  heart.  "Except  that  I  beg  you  to 
stay  good  friends  with  Cummings.  That 
man  hates  Worth.  If  you  turned  him  down 
now— say,  for  the  ball,  or  anything  like 
that— he'd  be  twice  as  hard  for  us  to 
handle.  Keep  him  a  passive  enemy  instead 
of  an  active  one,  as  long  as  he  seems  to  find 
it  necessary  to  hang  round  Santa  Ysobel." 

"You  know  what's  holding  Mr.  Cum- 
mings here,  don't  you?"  She  glanced 
somberly  past  the  bamboo  gatherers  to 
where  we  saw  a  gray  corner  of  the  study 
with  its  pink  ivy-geranium  blossoms  atop. 
"Mr.  Cummings  is  held  here  by  two  steel 
bolts— the  bolts  on  those  study  doors. 
Until  he  finds  how  they  can  be  moved 
through  an  inch  of  planking— he'll  not 
leave  Santa  Ysobel." 

She'd  put  it  in  a  nutshell.  And  I  couldn't 
let  him  beat  me  to  it.  I'd  got  to  get  the 
jump  on  him. 


I HAD  all  set  for  next  morning  — my 
roadster  at  Capehart's  for  repair,  old 
Bill  tipped  off  that  I  didn't  want  anyone 
but  Eddie  Hughes  to  work  on  it;  and,  to 
add  to  my  satisfaction,  there  arrived  in  my 
daily  grist  from  the  office  the  report  that 
they  had  Skeels  in  jail  at  Tia  Juana. 

Well,  Jerry,  old  socks,"  Worth  hailed 
my  news  as  I  followed  out  to  his  car,  where 
he  was  starting  for  San  Francisco,  and 
going  to  drop  me  at  the  Capehart  garage, 
"some  luck!  If  Skeels  is  in  jail  at  Tia 
Juana,  and  what  I'm  after  to-day  turns  out 
right,  we  may  have  both  ends  of  the  string." 

Pink  and  white  were  the  miles  of  or- 
chards surrounding  Santa  Ysobel,  pink  and 
white  nearly  all  the  dooryards,  every  tree 
its  own  little  carnival  of  bloom  with  bees 
for  guests.  Already  the  streets  were  full  of 
life,  double  the  usual  traffic.  As  we  neared 
the  f'apehart  cottage,  on  its  quiet  side 
street  about  half  a  block  from  the  garage, 
there  was  Barbara  under  the  apple  boughs 
at  the  gate,  talking  to  some  man  whose 
back  was  to  us.  She  bowed;  I  answered 
with  a  wave  toward  the  garage;  but 
Worth  scooted  us  past  without,  I  thought, 
once  glancing  her  way,  sent  the  roadster 
across  Main,  where  he  should  have  stopped 
and  let  me  out,  went  on  and  into  the  high- 
way at  a  clip  which  rocked  us. 

"Was  that  Cummings?"  holding  my 
hat  on. 

No  answer  that  I  could  hear,  while  we 
made  speed  toward  San  Francisco.  And 
still  no  word  was  spoken  until  we  had  out- 
raged the  sensibilit  ies  of  all  whose  had  luck 
it  was  to  meet  us,  those  whom  we  passed 


going  at  a  more  reasonable  pace,  scared  a 
team  of  work  horses  into  the  ditch,  and 
settled  down  to  a  steady  whiz. 

We  were  getting  away  from  Santa 
Ysobel  a  good  deal  farther  and  a  good  deal 
faster  than  I  felt  I  could  afford.  I  took  a 
chance  and  remarked,  to  nobody  in  par- 
ticular, and  in  a  loud  voice,  "I  asked  Bar- 
bara not  to  make  a  break  with  Cummings; 
it  would  be  awkward  for  us  now  if  she  did." 

"Break?"  Worth  gave  me  back  one  of 
my  words. 

"Yes.  I  was  afraid  she  might  throw  him 
down  for  the  carnival  ball." 

Without  comment  or  reply  he  slowed 
gently  for  the  big  turn  where  the  Medlow 
road  comes  in,  swept  a  handsome  circle 
and  headed  back. 

Then  he  remarked,  "Thought  I'd  show 
you  what  the  little  boat  could  do  under  my 
management.  Eddie  had  her  in  fair  shape, 
but  I've  tuned  her  up  a  notch  or  two  since." 

I  responded  with  proper  enthusiasm,  and 
would  have  been  perfectly  willing  to  be  let 
out  at  Main  Street.  But  he  turned  the 
corner  there,  ran  on  to  the  garage,  jumped 
out  and  followed  me  in.  Bill,  selling  some 
used  tires  to  a  customer  in  the  office, 
nodded  and  let  us  go  to  where  my  machine 
stood.  We  heard  voices  back  in  the  repair 
shop  and  a  hum  of  swift  whirring  shafts  and 
pulleys.  Worth  kept  with  me.  It  em- 
barrassed me — made  me  nervous.  It  was 
as  though  he  had  some  notion  of  my  pur- 
pose there. 

Hughes,  at  his  lathe,  caught  sight  of  us 
and  growled  over  his  shoulder,  "Yer  ma- 
chine's ready." 

This  wouldn't  do.  I  stepped  to  the  door, 
with  "Fixed  the  radiator,  did  you?" 

"Sure.  Whaddye  think?" 

Hughes  was  at  work  on  something  for  a 
girl;  she  perched  at  one  end  of  his  bench, 
swinging  her  feet.  Worth,  behind  me, 
touched  my  shoulder,  and  I  saw  that  the 
girl  over  there  was  Barbara  Wallace.  She 
looked  up  at  us  and  smiled.  The  sun  slant- 
ing through  dirt-covered  windows  made 
color  effects  on  her  silken  black  hair.  Eddie 
gave  us  another  scowl  and  went  on  with  his 
work. 

"Hello,  Bobs."  Worth's  greeting  was 
casual.  "Thought  I'd  stop  and  tell  you 
I  was  on  my  way — you  know."  A  glance 
of  understanding  passed  between  them. 
"Better  come  along?" 

"I'd  like  to,"  she  smiled.  "You'll  be 
back  by  dinnertime.  If  it  wasn't  the  last 
day,  and  I  hadn't  promised  " 

Neither  of  them  in  any  hurry. 

"Hughes,"  I  said,  "there's  another 
thing  needs  doing  on  that  car  of  mine." 

"Can't  do  nothing  at  all  till  I  finish  her 
job,"  he  said. 

"All  right." 

And  I  stepped  through  into  the  grassy 
back  yard,  put  a  smoke  in  my  face,  and 
began  walking  up  and  down,  my  glance, 
each  time  I  turned,  encountering  that  queer 
bunch  inside:  Worth,  hands  in  pockets; 
the  chauffeur  he  had  discharged — and  that 
I  was  waiting  to  get  for  murder — bending 
at  his  vise;  Barbara's  shining  dark  head 
close  to  the  tousled  unkemptness  of  his  poll 
as  she  explained  to  him  the  pulley  arrange- 
ment needed  to  raise  and  anchor  the  ban- 
ner she  and  Skeet  were  painting. 

Suddenly,  at  the  far  end  of  my  beat,  I 
was  brought  up  by  a  little  outcry  and  stir. 
As  I  wheeled  toward  the  doorway  I  saw  Bobs 
and  Worth  in  it,  apparently  wrestling  over 
something. 

Laughing,  crying,  she  hung  to  his  wrist 
with  one  hand,  the  other  covering  one  of 
her  eyes. 

"Let  me  look!"  he  demanded.  "I  won't 
touch  it  if  you  don't  want  me  to.  You  have 
got  something  in  there,  Bobs." 

But  when  she  reluctantly  gave  him  his 
chance  he  treacherously  went  for  her  wit  h  a 
corner  of  his  handkerchief  in  the  trad  it  ional 
way,  and  she  backed  off,  ut  tering  a  cry  that 
fetched  Hughes  round  from  the  lathe,  roar- 
ing at  Worth,  above  the  noise  of  the 
machinery: 

"What's  the  matter  with  her?" 

"Steel  splinter  in  her  eye,"  Worth 
shouted. 

With  a  quick  oath  the  belt  pole  was 
thrown  to  stop  the  lathe;  down  the  length 
of  the  shop  to  the  scrap  heap  of  odds  and 
ends  at  the  rear  Hughes  raced,  returning 
with  a  bit  of  metal  in  his  hand.  Barbara 
was  bucked  against  the  bench,  her  eyes 
shut,  and  tears  had  licgun  to  How  from 
under  the  lids. 
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TUGGING  toes  or  grating  heels  tussle  hard 
with  Notaseme  — the  hose  knit  for  WEAR. 
And  the  same  knitting  process  that  gives  this  dur- 
ability gives  Notaseme  GOOD  LOOKS  also.  For 

men,  women,  children.  Men,  try  Notaseme  601,  Silk. 
NOTASEME  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 


"Now,  Miss  Barbie,"  Hughes  remon- 
strated. "You  let  me  at  that  thing.  This'll 
pull  it  out  and  never  touch  you."  I  saw  it 
was  a  horseshoe  magnet  he  carried. 

"  Do  you  think  it  will?  " 

"Sure,"  and  Eddie  approached  the  mag- 
net to  her  face.  "It  won't  hurt  you  a-tall. 
She'll  begin  to  pull  before  she  even  touches. 
Now,  steady.  Want  to  come  as  near  con- 
tact as  I  can.  Don't  jump.  Hell!" 

Barbara  had  sprung  away  from  him. 
But  for  Worth's  quick  arm  she  would  have 
been  into  the  machines. 

"No!"  she  said  between  locked  teeth, 
tears  on  her  cheeks,  "I  can't  let  him." 

"Why,  Barbara!"  I  said,  astonished, 
and  poor  Eddie  almost  blubbered  as  he 
begged,  "Aw,  come  on,  Miss  Barbie.  It 
was  my  fault  in  the  first  place — leavin' 
that  damned  lathe  run.  Yuh  got  to  let 
me  " 

"But  if  it  doesn't  work?" 

"Sure  it'll  work.  Would  I  offer  to  use  it 
for  you  if  I  hadn't  tried  it  out  lots  o' 
times — to  pull  splinters  and  — — " 

"  Give  me  that  magnet."  Worth  reached 
the  long  arm  of  authority,  got  what  he 
wanted,  shouldered  Hughes  aside,  and  took 
hold  of  the  girl  with  "Quit  being  a  little 
fool,  Barbara.  That  thing's  only  caught 
in  your  lashes  now.  Let  it  get  in  against 
the  eyeball  and  you'll  have  trouble.  Hold 
still." 

The  command  was  not  needed.  Without 
a  word  Barbara  raised  her  face,  put  her 
hands  behind  her  and  waited. 

Delicately  Worth  caught  the  dark  fringe 
of  the  closed  eye,  turned  back  the  lid  so 
that  he  could  see  just  what  he  was  at, 
brought  the  horseshoe  almost  in  touch, 
then  drew  it  away — and  there  was  the  tiny 
steel  splinter  that  could  have  cost  her  sight, 
clinging  to  the  magnet's  edge. 

"Here  you  are,"  he  smiled.  "Wasn't 
that  enough  to  call  you  names  for?" 

"You  didn't  call  me  names" — dabbing 
away  with  a  small  handkerchief.  "You 
told  me  to  quit  being  a  little  fool.  Maybe 
I  will.  How  would  you  like  that?" 

Apparently  Hughes  did  not  resent  Bar- 
bara's refusing  his  help  and  accepting 
Worth's.  He  went  back  to  his  vise;  the 
two  others  strolled  together  through  the 
doorway  into  the  garage,  talking  there  for 
a  moment  in  quick  low  tones;  then  Bar- 
bara returned  to  perch  on  the  end  of  Eddie's 
bench,  play  with  the  magnet  and  watch 
him  at  work.  I  lit  up  again  and  stepped 
out. 

I  could  see  Barbara  gather  some  nails, 
screws  and  loose  pieces  of  iron,  hold  a  bit  of 
board  over  them,  and  trail  the  magnet  back 
and  forth  along  its  top.  Though  a  half  inch 
of  wood  intervened,  the  metal  trash  on  the 
bench  followed  the  magnet  to  and  fro.  I 
got  nothing  out  of  that  except  that  Bar- 
bara was  still  a  child,  playing  like  a  child, 
till  I  looked  up  suddenly  to  find  that  she 
had  ceased  the  play,  brought  her  feet  up  to 
curl  them  under  her  in  the  familiar  Buddha 
pose,  while  the  busy  hands  were  dropped 
and  folded  before  her.  Her  rebellion  of 
yesterday  evening — and  now  her  taking  up 
the  concentration  unasked — she  wouldn't 
want  me  to  notice  what  she  was  doing; 
I  ducked  out  of  sight.  I  had  walked  up  and 
down  that  yard  a  half  dozen  times  more 
when  over  me  with  a  rush  came  the  sig- 
nificance of  those  moving  bits  of  iron,  trail- 
ing a  magnet  on  the  other  side  of  a  board. 
Three  long  steps  took  me  to  the  door. 

"Hughes,"  I  shouted,  "I'm  taking  my 
machine  now.  Be  back  directly." 

The  man  grunted  without  turning  round. 
I  had  forgotten  Barbara,  but  as  I  was  climb- 
ing into  the  roadster  I  heard  her  jump  to 
the  floor  and  start  after  me. 

"Mr.  Boyne!  Wait!  Mr.  Boyne!" 

I  checked  and  sat  grinning  as  she  came 
up,  the  magnet  in  her  hand.  I  reached 
for  it. 

"Give  me  that,"  I  whispered.  "Want  to 
go  along  and  see  me  use  it?" 

"  No — no ! " — in  hushed  protest.  "You're 
making  a  mistake,  Mr.  Boyne." 

"  Mistake?  I  saw  what  you  did  in  there. 
Said  you  never  would  again — then  went 
right  to  it!  You  sure  got  something  this 
time!  Girl— girl!  You've  turned  the 
trick!" 

"Oh,  no!  You  mustn't  take  it  like  that, 
Mr.  Boyne.  This  is  nothing— as  it  stands. 
Just  a  single  unrelated  fact  that  I  used  with 
others  to  concentrate  on.  Wait.  Do 
wait — till  Worth  comes  back,  anyhow." 

"All  right."  I  felt  that  our  voices  were 
getting  loud,  that  we'd  talked  here  too 
long.  No  use  flushing  the  game  before 
I  was  loaded.  "First  thing  to  do  is  to 
verify  this."  I  felt  good  all  over. 


"Yes,  of  course,"  she  smiled  faintly. 
"You  would  want  to  do  that."  And  she 
climbed  in  beside  me. 

I  drove  so  fast  that  Barbara  had  no 
chance  to  question  me,  though  she  did  find 
openings  for  remonstrating  at  my  speed. 
I  dashed  into  the  driveway  of  the  Gilbert 
place  and  came  to  an  abrupt  stop  at  the 
doors  of  the  garage.  And  right  away  I 
bumped  up  against  my  first  check.  I 
gripped  the  magnet,  raced  to  the  study  door 
with  it,  she  following  more  slowly  to  watch 
while  I  passed  it  along  the  wooden  panel 
where  the  bolt  ran  on  the  other  side;  and 
nothing  doing! 

Again  she  followed  as  I  ran  round  to  the 
outside  door,  opened  up  and  tried  it  on  the 
bare  bolt  itself;  no  stir.  While  she  sat  in 
the  desk  chair  at  that  central  table,  her 
elbows  on  its  top,  her  hands  lightly 
clasped,  the  chin  dropped  in  interlaced 
fingers,  following  my  movements  with  very 
little  interest,  I  puffed  and  worked,  opened 
a  door  and  tried  to  move  the  bolt  when  it 
wasn't  in  the  socket,  and  felt  like  cursing 
in  disappointment. 

"A  little  oil,"  I  grumbled,  more  to  myself 
than  to  her,  and  hurried  to  the  garage 
workbench  for  the  can  that  would  certainly 
be  there.  It  was,  but  I  didn't  touch  it. 
What  I  did  lean  over  and  clutch  from  where 
they  lay  tossed  in  carelessly  among  rubbish 
and  old  spare  parts  were  three  more  mag- 
nets exactly  the  same  as  the  one  we  had 
brought  from  Capehart's.  I  sprinted  back 
with  them. 

"Barbara,"  I  called  in  an  undertone, 
"come  here!  Look!" 

Held  side  by  side,  the  four,  working  as 
one,  moved  the  bolts  as  well  as  fingers  could 
have  done,  and  through  more  than  an  inch 
of  hardwood. 

"Yes" — she  looked  at  it — "but  that 
doesn't  prove  Eddie  Hughes  the  murderer." 

"No?"  Her  opposition  began  to  get  on 
my  nerves.  "I'm  afraid  that'll  be  a  matter 
for  twelve  good  men  and  true  to  settle." 
She  stood  silent,  and  I  added,  "I  know  now 
whose  shadow  I  saw  on  the  broken  panel  of 
that  door  there,  the  first  Sunday  night." 

"Oh,  it  was  Eddie's,"  she  agreed  rather 
unexpectedly. 

"And  he  came  to  steal  the  1920  diary," 
I  supplied. 

"He  came  to  get  a  drink  from  the  cel- 
laret, and  a  cigar  from  the  case.  That's  the 
use  he  made  of  his  power  to  move  the 
bolts." 

"Until  the  Saturday  night  when  he  killed 
his  employer,  the  man  he  hated,  and  left 
things  so  the  crime  would  pass  as  suicide. 
Barbara,  are  you  just  plain  perverse?" 

Instead  of  answering  she  went  back  to 
the  table,  got  the  contraption  Hughes  had 
made  for  her,  and  started  as  if  to  leave 
me.   On  the  threshold  she  hesitated. 

"I  don't  suppose  there's  anything  I  can 
say  or  do  to  change  your  mind."  Her  tone 
was  inert,  drained.  "I  know  that  Eddie  is 
innocent  of  this.  But  you  don't  want  to 
listen  to  deductions." 

"Later,"  I  said  to  her  briskly.  "It'll 
keep.  I've  something  to  do  now." 

"What?  You  promised  Worth  to  make 
no  move  against  Eddie  Hughes  until  you 
had  his  permission."  She  seemed  to  think 
that  settled  it.  I  let  her  keep  the  idea. 

"Run  along,  Barbara,"  I  said.  "Get  to 
your  paint  daubing.  I'll  forgive  you  every- 
thing for  deducing — well,  discovering,  if 
you  like  that  better — about  these  bolts  and 
magnets." 

Skeet  burst  from  the  kitchen  door  of  the 
Thornhill  house,  caught  sight  of  us,  shouted 
something  unintelligible,  and  came  racing 
through  the  grounds  toward  Vandeman's. 

"Been  waiting  for  me  long,  angel?"  she 
called,  as  Barbara  moved  up  with  a  lagging 
step,  then,  waving  two  pairs  of  overalls, 
"Got  pants  for  both  of  us,  honey.  The 
paints  and  brushes  are  over  there.  We'll 
make  short  work  of  that  old  banner  now." 

Promised  Worth,  had  I?  But  the  situa- 
tion was  changed  since  then.  No  man  of 
sense  could  object  to  my  moving  on  what  I 
had  now.  I  locked  the  study  door,  went 
back  to  my  roadster  and  headed  her  up- 
town. 

XXV 

IT  WAS  a  thankful  if  not  a  joyous  Jerry 
Boyne  who  crossed  the  front  pergola  of 
the  Vandeman  bungalow  that  evening  in 
the  wake  of  Worth  Gilbert,  bound  for  an 
informal  dinner.  The  tall  unconscious  lad 
who  stepped  ahead  of  me  had  been  made 
safe  in  spite  of  himself.  This  weight  off  my 
mind,  I  felt  kindly  to  the  whole  world,  to 
the  man  under  whose  dining  table  we  were 
to  stretch  our  legs,  whose  embarrassing 
(Continued  on  Page  64) 
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THERE  is  no  form  of  efficiency  that 
the  progressive  man  appreciates 
more  than  having  his  office  equipment 
suited  to  the  exact  needs  of  his  particular 
business.  Allstcel  counter  height  files 
come  in  such  a  variety  of  units  that  you 
can  select  equipment  for  your  own  filing 
and  storage  needs  and  at  the  same  time 
form  a  most  practical  and  beautiful 
counter. 

Each  Allsteel  counter  height  unit, 
whether  cupboard,  letter  file,  map  sec- 
tion, or  what  not,  interlocks  securely 
with  the  others,  forming  a  rigid  counter 
with  heavy  linoleum  top.  These  counter 
files  are  admirably  adapted  to  public 
service  corporations,  hotels,  clubs,  general 
offices — in  fact,  wherever  counters  are 
required  to  give  maximum  capacity  and 
variety  of  storage  space. 


ties  ror  rJ name 


The  above  photograph  shows  a  typical  installation  of  Allsteel 
Counter  Height  Files  in  a  Public  Library.  The  picture  on  the 
right  shows  Allsteel  Counter  Height  Map  Unit  with  the  roller 
curtain.  This  unit  solves  the  flat  book  filing  problem;  the 
curtain  affords  protection  from  dust  and  fire. 


Office  Furniture 


STEEL  supplants  wood  in  every  business 
activity.  Allsteel  vertical  files  have  every 
advantage  inherent  in  steel,  and  possess 
unique  superiorities  due  to  their  scientific 
design.   They  belong  with  success. 

Practically  everlasting,  the  first  investment 
in  Allsteel  files  is  the  last.  They  hold  more 
than  wooden  files  and  you  can  put  five  in  the 
floor  space  required  for  four  wooden  ones. 
Allsteel  protects  against  fire,  and  is  proof 
against  warping  and  swelling. 

Of  electrically  welded  steel,  these  files  are 
as  rigid  as  though  poured  into  one  piece  of 
metal.  Patented  roller  suspension  makes  the 
drawers — even  when  heavily  loaded  —  run 


smoothly  and  with  the  utmost  ease.  Exqui- 
sitely finished  in  olive  green  enamel,  and 
mahogany  or  oak  reproductions,  Allsteel  files 
look  what  they  are — permanently  efficient. 

Allsteel  Office  Furniture 

There  is  a  complete  line  of  Allsteel  equip- 
ment—  safes,  desks,  shelving,  and  filing 
cabinets.  Call  at  the  Allsteel  store  in  your 
city  and  see  if  you  will  not  take  pride  in 
having  the  same  office  furniture  as  such 
leading  firms  as  these:  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
Pullman  Co.,  lord  Motor  CO.,  Great  North- 
western Paper  Co.,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

Our  88-page  catalogue  illustrates  the  whole 
Allsteel  line.   Send  for  it  today. 
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General  Fire  proofing  Company 
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Washington 
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Dealers  in  All  1'iincipal  Cities 
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"We  learned  something 
worth  while  from  T  &  M 
Company's  cashier  today. 

OUR  trip  netted  us  more  than 
the  order  their  buyer  gave 
us.  What  we  learned  from  them 
about  cutting  down  the  cost  of 
paying  dividends  was  really  a  valu- 
able tip — it  showed  us  our  need  for 


"The  statement  made  by  their  cashier,  that  a 
young  woman  assistant  writes  about  a  thou- 
sand checks  an  hour,  certainly  'went  home' 
with  me. 

"  He  showed  me  one  of  the  checks  — 
the  words  and  figures  were  literally  tat- 
tooed in  acid-proof  ink,  and  the  amount 
was  automatically  computed.  It's  really 
a  computing  machine  and  a  high-speed 
printing  press  combined. 

"T  &  M  Company  also  use  the  Defiance 
Payroll  machine  for  paying  their  employ- 
ees, and  the  Regular  Speed  Writer  for 
general  check  writing.  The  cashier  says 
these,  too,  have  effected  a  remarkable 
saving  in  time  and  labor  and  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  errors." 

Executives  interested  in  knowing  how 
big  business  men  have  learned  to  re- 
duce office  overhead  and  to  escape  the 
dangers  of  raised  checks  and  payroll 
robberies  are  invited  to  write  for  one 
or  all  of  the  following  booklets — 

"The  Perils  of  a  Cash  Payroll" 
(For  Payroll  Checks) 

"Dollars  and  Dividends"  (For  Dividend  Checks) 
"Cutting  Dollars  Off  Your  Checks" 
(For  Regular  Check') 

AGENTS:  A  fewchoice  territories  are  still  m  ailable 
Write  for  details  of  attractive  agency  proposition. 

DEFIANCE  CHECK  WRITER 
CORPORATION 

Oldest  JiCakers  of  Check  Writers  in  America 


Rochester 


New  York 


(Continued  from  Page  62) 

private  affairs  I  had  uncovered.  He'd 
taken  it  well— seconding  his  wife's  dinner 
invitation,  meeting  my  eye  frankly  when- 
ever we  encountered.  My  mood  was  ex- 
pansive. When  Vandeman  himself  opened 
the  door  to  us,  explaining  that  he  was  his 
own  butler  for  the  day,  I  saw  him  quite 
other  than  he  had  ever  appeared  to  me. 

For  one  thing,  here  in  his  own  house — 
and  this  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  been 
in  it — you  got  the  man  with  his  proper 
background,  his  suitable  atmosphere.  The 
handsome  living  room  into  which  he  took 
us  showed  many  old  pieces  of  mahogany 
and  some  of  the  finest  Oriental  stuff  I  ever 
saw;  books  in  cases,  sets  of  standard 
writers,  such  as  people  of  culture  bought 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  some  family  pic- 
tures about.  This  was  Vandeman;  a  lot 
behind  such  a  fellow,  after  all,  if  he  did  seem 
rather  a  lightweight. 

Ina  joined  us,  very  beautifully  dressed. 
She  also  showed  the  ability  to  sink  un- 
pleasant considerations  in  the  present 
moment  of  hospitality. 

We  lingered  a  moment  chatting,  then, 
"Shall  we  go  and  look  at  the  artists  work- 
ing?" she  suggested,  and  led  the  way. 

We  followed  out  to  a  flagged  terrace  at 
the  rear.  A  dozen  great  muslin  strips  were 
tacked  over  the  walls  there,  and  two  small 
figures,  desperate,  smudged,  wearing  the 
blue  overalls  Skeet  Thornhill  had  waved  at 
us,  toiled  manfully  smearing  the  blossom- 
festival  colors  on  in  lettering  and  orna- 
mental designs. 

"Ina!"  Skeet  yawped  at  her  sister. 
"Another  low  trick !  Get  yourself  all  dressed 
up  like  a  sore  thumb,  and  then  show  us  off 
in  this  fix!" 

Mutely  Barbara  revolved  on  the  box  she 
occupied.  There  was  fire  in  her  soft  eyes; 
her  color  was  high  as  her  glance  came  to 
rest  on  Worth.  "  Fong  Ling's  nearly  ready 
to  serve  dinner,"  said  Ina  calmly.  "Stop 
fussing,  and  go  wash  up." 

"Hello,  Mr.  Boyne!" 

As  Skeet  passed  she  wiped  a  paw  on  a 
paint  rag  and  offered  it  to  me  without 
another  word.  I  got  a  grip  and  a  look  that 
told  me  there  was  no  hangover  with  her 
from  that  scene  yesterday  in  her  mother's 
sick  room.  Vandeman  was  commenting  on 
his  depleted  bamboo  clumps. 

"  Mine  suffered  worse  than  yours,  Worth. 
Fong  Ling  kicked  like  a  bay  steer  about  our 
taking  so  much.  He's  nursed  the  stuff  for 
years  like  a  fond  mother.  But  we  had  to 
have  it  for  that  effect  up  round  the  orches- 
tra stand." 

"Then  he's  been  with  you  a  long  time?" 
I  caught  at  the  chance  for  information  on 
this  chink — information  that  I'd  found  it 
impossible  to  get  from  the  chink  himself. 

"Ever  since  I  came  in  here.  Chinamen, 
you  know.  Some  loyalty!  You  can  keep  a 
good  one  for  half  a  lifetime." 

We  strolled  back  to  the  living  room;  the 
girls  were  there  before  us,  Skeet  picking 
out  bits  of  plum  blossoms  and  bunches  of 
cherry  bloom  from  a  great  bowl  on  the 
mantel,  and  fastening  them  in  Barbara's 
dark  hair,  wreath  fashion. 

"Best  we  could  do  at  a  splurge,"  she 
greeted  us,  "was  to  turn  in  our  blouses  at 
the  neck." 

"And  what  in  the  world  are  you  doing 
to  Barbara?"  Mrs.  Vandeman  said  sharply. 
"Let  her  alone,  Skeet.  You'll  make  her 
look  ridiculous." 

Skeet  stuck  out  her  tongue  at  her  sister, 
and  went  calmly  on,  mumbling  as  she 
worked,  "Hold  'till,  'ittle  Barbie,  child. 
Yook  up  at  pretty  mans  and  hold  'till." 

Over  the  mantel  in  front  of  Barbara  as 
she  stood,  her  back  to  us  all,  hung  an  oil 
painting — one  of  those  family  groups — 
same  old  popper;  same  old  mommer;  and 
a  fat  baby  in  a  white  dress  and  blue  sash. 
At  that,  it  was  good  enough  to  show  that 
the  man  had  some  resemblance  to  Vande- 
man as  he  leaned  there  on  the  mantel  below 
it,  rather  encouraging  Skeet's  enterprise. 
From  the  other  side  I  could  see  Barbara's 
glance  go  from  man  to  picture. 

"Doesn't  it  look  like  Van,  Barbie?" 
Skeet  kept  up  the  conversation.  "Got  the 
same  ring,  and  all.  But  it  ain't  Van.  Him's 
the  tootsie  in  there  with  the  blue  ribbon 
round  his  tummy." 

"I  say,  Skeeter,  lay  off!"  Vandeman 
looked  self-consciously  from  the  painted 
ring  in  the  picture  to  the  real  ring  on  his 
own  well-kept  hand  there  on  the  mantel 
edge.  "People  aren't  interested  in  family 
histories." 

"I  am,"  said  Barbara  unexpectedly. 

As  the  gong  sounded  and  we  all  began  to 
move  toward  the  dining  room  they  were 


still  on  the  subject  and  kept  it  up  after  we 
were  seated. 

Fong  Ling  served  us.  The  bride  had 
Worth  on  her  right,  and  talked  to  him  in 
lowered  tones.  Barbara,  between  Vande- 
man and  me,  continued  to  show  an  almost 
feverish  attention  to  Vandeman.  It  was 
plain  enough  from  where  I  sat  that  nothing 
Ina  Vandeman  could  say  gave  the  lad  any 
less  interest  in  his  plate.  But  I  suppose, 
with  a  girl,  the  mere  fact  of  some  other  girl 
being  allowed  to  show  intentions  counts. 

Did  the  flapper  get  what  was  going  on,  as 
she  looked  proudly  across  at  her  handiwork 
and  demanded  of  me, "  Say,  Mr.  Boyne,  you 
saw  how  Ina  tried  to  do  us  dirt.  And  now, 
honest  to  goodness,  hasn't  Barbie  with  the 
plum  blossoms  got  Ina  and  her  artificial 
flowers  skun  a  mile?  " 

I  didn't  wonder  that  young  Mrs.  Vande- 
man saved  me  the  necessity  of  answering, 
by  taking  her  up. 

"Skeet,  you're  too  outrageous!" 

There  she  sat,  quite  a  beauty  in  a  very 
superior  fashion;  and  Worth  at  her  side 
was  having  his  attention  called  to  this  dark 
young  creature  across  the  table,  whose 
wonderful  still  fire,  the  white  blossoms 
crowning  her  hair,  might  well  have  made 
even  a  lovelier  than  Ina  Vandeman  look  in- 
sipid. 

And  Worth  did  take  his  time  admiring 
her;  I  saw  that;  but  all  he  found  to  say 
was  "Bobs,  I  suppose  Jerry's  told  you  that 
he's  treed  Clayte  at  Tia  Juana?" 

"No,"  said  Barbara,  "he  hasn't  said  a 
word.  But  I'm  just  as  much  surprised  at 
Clayte's  being  caught  as  I  was  at  Skeels' 
escaping  capture." 

"  Say  that  over  and  say  it  slow."  Vande- 
man was  good  natured.  "Or,  rather,  put  it 
in  plain  American,  so  we  all  can  under- 
stand." 

"Mr.  Boyne  knows  what  I  mean." 
Barbara  gave  me  a  faint  smile.  "Mr. 
Boyne  and  I  add  up  Skeels  and  Clayte,  and 
get  a  different  result,  that's  all." 

"Bobs  doesn't  think  that  Skeels  is 
Clayte,  caught  or  uncaught,"  Worth  said 
briefly,  and  went  on  eating  his  dinner. 
Apparently  he  didn't  care  a  hang  which 
way  the  fact  turned  out  to  be. 

"Why  don't  you?"  Vandeman  gave 
passing  attention. 

She  shook  her  head  and  put  it,  "  Skeels, 
at  liberty,  was  quite  possibly  Clayte; 
Skeels,  captured,  cannot  be  Clayte.  Air. 
Boyne,  do  you  call  that  a  paradox?" 

"No — an  unkind  slam  at  a  poor  old 
man's  ability  in  his  profession.  I  started 
out  to  find  a  gang;  but  Clayte  and  Skeels 
are  so  exactly  one,  mentally,  morally  and 
physically,  that  I  don't  see  why  we  should 
seek  farther." 

"Back  up,  Jerry!"  Worth  tossed  it  over 
at  me.  "Let  Barbara" — he  didn't  often 
use  the  girl's  full  name  that  way — "give 
you  a  description  of  Clayte  before  you're 
so  sure." 

"How  could  I?"  The  girl's  tone  was 
defensive.  "I  never  saw  him." 

"  I  want  you  " — Worth  paid  no  attention 
to  her  objections — "to  describe  the  man 
you  thought  you  were  asking  for  that  day 
at  the  Gold  Nugget,  when  Jerry  butted  in, 
and  your  ideas  got  lost  in  the  excitement 
about  Skeels.  Deduce  the  description,  I 
mean." 

"  Deduce  it?  "  Barbara  spoke  stiffly,  in- 
credulously, her  glance  going  from  Worth 
to  the  well-gowned,  well-groomed  woman 
beside  him.  I  remembered  her  moment  of 
rebellion  yesterday  evening  on  the  lawn, 
when  she  said  so  bitterly  that  if  he  asked 
it  again  she'd  do  it  again,  as  she  finished, 
"Deduce — here?" 

"Here  and  now."  Worth's  laconic  an- 
swer sent  the  blood  of  healthy  anger  into 
her  face,  made  her  eyes  shine. 

And  it  brought  from  Ina  Vandeman  a 
petulant  "Oh,  Worth,  please  don't  turn 
my  dinner  table  into  a  side  show." 

"  Ina,  dear."  Vandeman  raised  his  brows 
at  her,  then,  quite  the  cordial  host  urging 
a  guest  to  display  talent:  "They  say 
you're  wonderful  at  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
I've  never  seen  it." 

Barbara  was  mad  for  fair. 

"  Oh,  very  well."  She  spoke  pointedly  to 
Vandeman,  and  left  Worth  out  of  it.  "If 
you  think  you'd  really  enjoy  seeing  me 
make  a  side  show  of  Ina's  dinner  table  ■ ' ' 

She  stopped  and  waited.  Vandeman 
played  up  to  the  situation  as  he  saw  it 
with  one  of  his  ready  smiles.  Worth  threw 
no  life  line.  Ina  didn't  think  it  worth 
while  to  apologize  for  her  rudeness.  Skeet 
was  openly  in  a  twitter  of  anticipation. 
There  was  nothing  for  me  to  do.  A  little 
commotion  of  skirts  told  us  that  she  was 


drawing  up  her  feet  to  sit  cross-legged  in 
her  chair. 

"She's  going  to!  Oh,  golly!"  Skeet 
chortled.  "Haven't  seen  Bobsy  do  one  of 
those  stunts  since  I  was  a  che-ild!" 

Arms  down,  hands  clasped,  eyes  growing 
bigger,  face  paling  into  snow,  we  watched 
her.  To  all  but  Vandeman  this  was  a  more 
or  less  familiar  performance.  They  took  it 
rather  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  the 
Chinaman,  coming  in  with  the  coffee  tray, 
who  seemed  most  strangely  affected  by  it. 
He  stopped  where  he  was  in  the  doorway, 
rigid,  staring  at  our  girl,  though  with  a 
changeful  light  in  his  eye  that  seemed  to  me 
to  shift  between  an  unreasonable  admira- 
tion and  an  unreasonable  fear.  Orientals 
are  superstitious;  but  what  could  the  fel- 
low be  afraid  of  in  the  beautiful  young 
thing,  Buddha  posed,  blossoms  in  her  hair? 
The  girl  had  gone  into  her  stunt  with  a 
sort  of  angry  energy.  He  seemed  to  clutch 
himself  to  stillness  for  the  brief  time  that 
it  held.  Only  in  the  moment  that  she  re- 
laxed, and  we  knew  that  Barbara  had  con- 
centrated, Barbara  was  Barbara  again,  did 
he  move  quietly  forward,  a  decent,  com- 
petent servant,  stepping  round  the  table, 
placing  our  cups. 

"Just  two  facts  to  go  on,"  she  said 
coldly.  "  My  results  will  be  pretty  general." 

"Nothing  to  go  on  in  the  way  of  a  de- 
scription of  Clayte,"  I  tried  to  help  her  out. 
"I'd  call  that  one  we  had  of  him  as  near 
nothing  as  it  well  could  be." 

"Yes,  the  nothingness  of  it  was  one  of 
my  facts,"  she  said,  and  stopped. 

"Let's  hear  what  you  did  get,  Bobs," 
Worth  prompted. 

And  Skeet  giggled,  half  under  her  breath, 
"Speech!  Speech!" 

"At  the  Gold  Nugget — whatever  he 
called  himself  there — Edward  Clayte  was 
ten  years  younger  than  he  had  seemed  at 
the  bank;  he  appeared  to  weigh  a  dozen 
pounds  more;  threw  out  his  chest,  walked 
with  his  head  up,  and  therefore  would  have 
been  estimated  quite  a  bit  taller.  This  per- 
sonality was  an  opposite  of  the  other.  Bank 
Clerk  Clayte  was  demure,  unobtrusive;  this 
man  wore  loud  patterns.  The  bank  clerk 
was  silent;  this  man  talked  to  everyone 
round  him,  tilted  his  hat  over  one  eye, 
smoked  cigars  just  as  those  men  were  doing 
that  day  in  the  lobby;  acted  like  them, 
was  one  of  them.  In  the  Gold  Nugget, 
Clayte  was  a  very  average  Gold  Nugget 
guest — don't  you  see?  Commonplace  there, 
just  as  the  other  Clayte  had  been  common- 
place in  a  bank  or  an  office." 

Her  voice  ceased.  On  the  silence  it  left 
Worth  spoke  up  quietly. 

"Bull's-eye  as  usual,  Bobs.  Every  word 
you  say  is  true.  And  at  the  Gold  Nugget 
his  name  was  Henry  J.  Brundage.  He  had 
Room  Thirty  on  the  top  floor." 

Skeet  clapped  her  hands,  jumped  up  and 
came  round  the  table  to  kiss  Barbara  on  the 
ear,  and  tell  her  she  was  the  most  wonder- 
fulest  girl  in  the  world. 

"Heh!"  I  flared  at  Worth.  "Find  that 
all  out  to-day  in  San  Francisco?" 

"No." 

"Oh,  it  was  the  Brundage  clew  that  took 
you  south?" 

"Yep.  Left  Louie  on  the  job  at  the  hotel 
while  I  was  away.  T6-day  I  went  after 
Brundage's  automobile.  Found  he'd  kept 
one  in  a  garage  on  Jackson  Street." 

"It's  gone,  of  course — and  no  trace," 
Barbara  murmured. 

"Gone  since  the  day  of  the  bank  theft," 
Worth  nodded.  "He  and  the  money  went 
in  it." 

"Say" — I  leaned  over  toward  him— 
"wouldn't  it  have  saved  wear  and  tear  if 
you'd  told  me  at  the  first  that  you  knew 
Skeels  couldn't  be  Clayte?" 

"Oh,  but,  Jerry,  you  were  so  sure!  And 
Skeels  wasn't  possible  for  a  minute— never 
in  his  little,  piking,  tin-horn  life!" 

I  don't  believe  I  had  seen  Worth  so 
happy  since  he  was  a  boy,  playing  detec- 
tive. I  glanced  round  and  pulled  myself 
up;  we  certainly  weren't  making  ourselves 
very  entertaining  for  the  Vandemans.  There 
they  sat,  at  their  own  table,  like  handsome 
figureheads,  smiling  politely,  pretending  a 
decent  interest. 

"All  this  must  be  a  bore  to  you  people," 
I  apologized. 

"Not  at  all— not  at  all,"  Vandeman  as- 
sured us. 

"Well  then,  if  you  don't  mind— Worth, 
I'll  go  and  use  Vandeman's  phone;  put  my 
office  wise  to  these  Brundage  clews  of 
yours."  I  had  by  no  means  given  up  the 
belief  that  Skeels,  in  jail  at  Tia  Juana, 
would  still  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  gang. 
(Continued  on  Page  69) 
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Sasy  to  Qet  -  &asy  to  Use 


Money  saved  is  money  earned — but  a  small  amount  invested  in  a  Gainaday 
is  not  only  saved,  but  it  promptly  starts  earning  more  for  you. 

Make  the  Gainaday  Electric  Washer-Wringer  a  real  part  of  your  program 
for  home-economy.  Just  figure  the  savings !  Besides  paying  for  itself  in  a 
year,  it  will  save  you  $3  or  $4  each  washday  for  years  to  come. 

And  be  sure  to  get  the  Gainaday.  There  is  no  other  electric  washer-wringer 
like  it — none  with  its  record  of  performance  and  improvement. 

The  manufacturer,  the  Pittsburgh  Gage  &  Supply  Co.,  has  been  under 
the  same  management  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  is  backed  by  resources 
totaling  nearly  $4,000,000.  These  are  records  that  bespeak  stability  for 
Gainaday  Service.  As  a  prospective  purchaser  of  an  electric  washer  it  is  a 
type  of  protection  you  should  seek. 

Start  lightening  your  burden  of  washday — there  is  a  dealer  near  you, 
proud  of  his  Gainaday  Franchise,  who  will  be  glad  to  serve  you. 

Send  for  our  interesting  pictorial  circular,  "Clean  Clothes  a'Plenty,"  free 
on  request.  Write  us  today. 

Pittsburgh  Gage  8c  Supply  Co.,  Manufacturers 

3012  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Gainaday  Advantages 

Handy  Switch  Button  Automatic  Friction  Drive 

Any-position  Wringer  Steel  Frame 

Copper  Tub  Powerful  Motor 

Revolving  Zinc  Cylinder  Complete  Guarantee 


WAj£*S$r  iROlJtNdpAT  GAlNADAT 
Uwo  (Days,clVork  in  One 


There  is  now  a  Gaina- 
day Ironer  too.  Foot-con- 
trolled, operated  while 
sitting  comfortably.  Di- 
rect gear-driven — no  belts 
or  pulleys  to  slip  or  break. 


Washer 


Wringer 
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The  bunch  is  here.  And  we're  simply  dancing  our 
heads  off  .  .  .  What?  .  .  .  Didn't  you  know?  We  have  a 
Columbia  Grafonola." 

Parties  fairly  give  themselves  when  you  have  a  Columbia 
Grafonola.  There's  never  a  pause  in  the  merriment  to  rush 
over  and  stop  the  motor,  because  the  Columbia  Grafonola 
has  the  exclusive  Columbia  Non  Set  Automatic  Stop.  Nothing 
to  move  or  set  or  measure.  Never  stops  before  it  should. 
Always  stops  at  the  very  end.  You  can  dance  to  the  very 
last  note  of  every  record. 

On  Columbia  Records  you'll  always  find  the  latest  dance 
hits  played  by  the  best  dance  organizations,  because  the 
best  in  the  country  make  records  for  Columbia  exclusively. 


A  Few  Exclush 
Columbia  Dana 
Organizations 

Art  Hickman's  Orchq 
Ted  Lewis'  Jazz  Band 
Prince's  Dance  Orche 
Columbia  Saxophone 

Sextette 
The  Happy  Six 
Sherbo's  Orchestra 
Sweatman's  Jazz  Band 
Columbia  Orchestra 
Paul  Biese's 

College  Inn  Orche 
Paul  Biese  Trio 


Columbia  Graphophone  Company,  New  York 

Canadian  Factory:  Toronto 
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But  are  your  pans  close  enough  to  the  fire  ? 
Yes,  because  its  heat  that  does  the  cooking 


"And  that  Long  Blue  Chimney  gets  all  the  heat  out  of 
every  drop  of  kerosene  —  burns  it  up  clean  —  then  drives 
that  clean,  intense  heat  directly  against  the  pans." 


Clad  in  a  big  blue-and-white  checked 
apron,  Science  stepped  into  the  kitchen 
one  day.  It  frowned  at  the  sooty  pans, 
sniffed  at  the  disagreeable  odor  of  un- 
burned  kerosene  and  declared:  "All  this 
is  unnecessary 

Then  Science  went  back  to  the  laboratory 
and  worked  uncil  it  produced  the  New 
Perfection  stove;  the  stove  that  three 
million  women  use  and  endorse  today. 

The  Long  Blue 
Chimney 

The  Long  Blue  Chim- 
ney— the  famous  fea- 
ture of  the  New  Per- 
fection —  keeps  the 
cooking  pan  away  from 
the  flame  for  very  good 
reasons.  The  chimney 
provides  just  the  space 
needed  to  allow  every 
drop  of  the  kerosene  to 
burn  up  into  clean, 
intense  heat.  None  is  wasted  as  soot 
or  smoke.  And  picture  the  housewife's 
relief  to  be  rid  of  these  disagreeable  things ! 

At  the  same  time  the  Long  Blue  Chimney 
makes  a  strong  draught — sends  the  heat, 
quivering- hot,  up  against  the  cooking 
pan.  It  hits  the  bottom  of  the  cooking 
utensil  with  full  force,  and  starts  immedi- 
ate operations  upon  the  food  inside. 


A  long  chimney  on  an  oil  stove  is  just  as  nec- 
essary for  a  clean,  hot  flame  as  a  long  glass 
lamp  chimney  is  to  secure  a  clean,  bright  light. 


Why  Three  Millions  Use 
New  Perfections 

"Clean  heat's  the  thing"- — the  first  thing 
—  one  looks  for  in  a  stove.  The  three 
million  users  have  found  that  the  New 
Perfection  gives  just  the  right  heat  for 
every  kind  of  cooking  —  clean,  steady, 
dependable  heat. 

And  what  a  comfort  to  find  an  oil  stove 
that  lights  and  heats 
instantly !  A  touch  of 
the  match  and  the 
flame  responds — quick 
as  a  dog  to  its  master's 
whistle.  There  is  no 
dallying — no  waiting 
for  a  flame  to  generate. 

A  Quick  Start  and 
a  Steady  Flame 

The  Long  Blue  Chim- 
ney makes  that  speedy, 
steady  flame  possible. 
When  the  name  is 
once  set,  it  stays  set  and  goes  steadily 
about  its  work — providing  plenty  of  clean 
heat  that  cooks  anything. 

The  local  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate 
the  New  Perfection  for  you.  Or  send  to 
us  for  a  copy  of  the  New  Perfection  book- 
let. No  New  Perfection  stove  is  complete 
without  a  New  Perfection  oven  and 
warming  cabinet. 


Two  of  the  popular  Aladdin  Cooking 
Utensils  are  pictured  in  use  on  this 
stove.  Theii  many  convenient  fea- 
tures will  appeal  to  you.  Ask  your 
dealer. 


NEW  PERFECTION 

Oil  Cook  Stoves  and  Ovens 


XOVSEHO, 


THE  CLEVELAND 
METAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

7625  PLATT  AVE.   CLEVELAND  OHIO 
^adf  m  Canada  Ay 

THE  PERFECTION  STOVE  CO  LTD.  SARN1A 


<Also  makers  of 

PERFECTION 

Oil  Heaters  and 

ALADDIN 

Cooking  Utensils 


Uranchet  in  'Principal  Cities 
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(Continued  from  Pagm  64) 

Worth  nodded.  No  social  scruples  were 
his. 

I  had  just  got  back  to  the  table  from  my 
phoning  when  the  doorbell  rang;  we  saw 
the  big  Chinese  slip  noiselessly  through  the 
rear  into  the  hall  to  answer  it,  coming  back 
a  moment  later,  announcing  in  his  weighty, 
correct  English,  "Two  gentlemen  calling — 
to  see  Captain  Gilbert. 

"Ask  for  me?"  Worth  came  to  his  feet 
in  surprise.  "Who  told  them  I  was  here?" 

"I  do  not  know."  The  Chinaman  spoke 
unnecessarily  as  Worth  was  crossing  to  the 
door.   "I  did  not  ask  them  that." 

"Use  the  living  room,  Worth,"  Vande- 
man  called  after  him.  "  We'll  wait  here." 

With  the  closing  of  the  door  conversation 
languished.  Even  Skeet  was  quiet  and 
seemed  depressed.  My  ears  were  straining 
for  any  sound  from  in  there.  As  I  sat, 
hand  dropped  at  my  side,  I  suddenly  felt, 
under  shelter  of  the  screening  tablecloth, 
cold  nervous  fingers  slipped  into  mine. 
Barbara  wasn't  looking  at  me,  but  I  gave 
her  a  quick  glance  as  I  pressed  her  gripping 
small  hand  encouragingly. 

She  was  turned  toward  Vandeman.  Pale 
to  the  lips,  her  great  eyes  fixed  on  the  eyes 
of  our  host,  I  saw  with  wonder  how  he 
slowly  stirred  a  spoon  about  in  his  emptied 
coffee  cup,  and  stared  back  at  her  with  a 
face  almost  as  colorless  as  her  own.  The 
bride  glanced  from  one  to  the  other  of  them 
and  spoke  sharply: 

"What's  the  matter  with  you  two? 
You're  not  uneasy  about  Worth  s  callers, 
are  you?" 

"No,  no,  no."  Vandeman  was  the  first 
one  to  come  out  of  it,  responding  to  her 
voice  a  good  deal  as  if  she  dashed  cold 
water  in  his  face,  his  eyes  breaking  away 
from  Barbara's,  his  lips  parted  in  a  nervous 
smile.  He  ran  a  hand  through  his  hair — 
an  inelegant  gesture  for  him  at  table— and 
laughed  a  little. 

"We  ought  to  be  in  there,"  Barbara  said 
to  me,  a  curious  stress  in  her  voice. 

"How  funny  you  talk,  Barbie!"  Skeet 
quavered.  "What  do  you  think's  wrong?" 

And  Ina  spoke  decidedly:  "Worth  is  one 
person  in  the  world  who  can  certainly  take 
care  of  himself,  and  would  rather  be  let 
alone." 

"  If  you  think  there  is  anything  we  should 
do  "  Vandeman  began  anxiously. 

And  Skeet  took  a  look  round  at  our  faces 
and  fairly  wailed,  "What  is  it?  What's  the 
matter?  What  do  you  think  they're  doing 
to  Worth  in  there,  Barbie?" 

"I'd  think  they  were  arresting  him," 
Barbara  said  in  a  low  choked  tone,  "only 
they  don't  know  " 

"Arresting  him!"  I  broke  in  on  her, 
startled,  getting  halfway  to  my  feet;  then, 
as  remembrance  came  to  me,  sinking  back 
with  "Certainly  not.  The  murderer  of 
Thomas  Gilbert  is  already  in  the  county 
jail.  I  arrested  Eddie  Hughes  this  morn- 
ing." 

"You  arrested— Eddie  Hughes!"  It  was 
a  cry  from  Barbara.  The  cold  little  hand 
was  jerked  from  mine.  Twisting  round  in 
her  chair  she  stared  at  me  with  a  look  that 
made  me  chill.  "Then  you've  moved  those 
two  steel  bolts— for  Cummings!" 

I  jumped  to  my  feet.  On  the  instant  the 
door  opened,  and  in  it  stood  Worth,  steady 
enough,  but  his  brown  tanned  face  was 
strangely  bleached. 

"Jerry."  He  spoke  briefly.  "I  want  you. 
The  sheriff's  come  for  me." 


MIDNIGHT  in  the  sheriff's  office  at  San 
Jose\  And  I  had  to  telephone  Barbara. 
She'd  be  waiting  up  for  my  message.  The 
minute  I  heard  her  voice  on  the  wire  I 
plunged  in: 

"Yes,  yes,  yes;  done  all  I  could.  Ahorse 
can  do  no  more.  They've  got  Worth. 
I"— the  words  stuck  in  my  throat; 
but  they  had  to  come  out  — "I  left  him  in 
a  cell." 

A  sound  came  over  the  wire;  whether 
speech  or  not,  it  was  something  I  couldn't 
get. 

"He's  taking  it  like  a  man  and  a  soldier, 
girl,"  I  hurried.  "Not  a  word  out  of  him 
about  my  having  gone  counter  to  his  ex- 
press orders,  arrested  Hughes,  and  pulled 
this  thing  over  on  us." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Boyne!  Of  course  he  wouldn't 
blame  you.  Neither  would  I.  You  acted 
for  what  you  thought  was  his  good.  The 
others  ?" 

"  Vandeman 's  already  gone  home.  Tell 
you,  he  stood  by  well,  Barbara  that  tail- 
or's dummy!  Surprised  me.  No,  no. 
Didn't  let  Jim  Edwards  come  with  us;  so 


broken  up  I  didn't  want  him  along— only 
hurt  our  case  over  here,  the  way  he  is  now." 

"Your  case?"  she  spoke  out  clearly. 
"What  is  the  situation?" 

"A  murder  charge  against  Worth  on  the 
secret  files.  Hughes  is  out — Cummings  got 
him — took  him,  don't  know  where.  Can't 
locate  him." 

"Do  you  need  to?" 

"Perhaps  not,  Barbara.  What  I  do  need 
is  someone  who  saw  Thomas  Gilbert  alive 
that  night  after  Worth  left  to  go  back  to 
San  Francisco." 

"And  if  you  had  that— someone?" 

"If  we  could  produce  before  Cummings 
one  creditable  witness  to  that  it  would 
mean  an  alibi.  I'd  have  Worth  out  before 
morning." 

"Then,  Mr.  Boyne,  get  to  the  Fremont 
House  here  as  quickly  as  you  can.  Mr. 
Cummings  is  there.  Get  him  out  of  bed  if 
you  have  to.  I'll  bring  the  proof  you  need." 

"But,  child!"  I  began. 

"Don't — waste — time — talking!  How 
long  will  it  take  you  to  get  here?  " 

"Half  an  hour." 

"Oh!  You  may  have  to  wait  for  me  a 
little.  But  I'll  surely  come.  Wait  in  Mr. 
Cummings'  room." 

Half-past  twelve  when  I  reached  the 
Fremont  House,  to  find  it  all  alight,  its 
lobby  and  corridors  surging  with  the  crowd 
of  blossom-festival  guests.  Nobody  much 
in  the  bar;  soft  drinks  held  little  interest; 
but  in  the  upper  halls,  on  my  way  to  Cum- 
mings' room,  I  passed  more  than  one  open 
door  where  the  hip-pocket  cargoes  were 
unloading,  and  was  even  hailed  by  name, 
with  invitations  to  come  in  and  partake. 
Cummings  was  still  up. 

The  first  word  he  gave  me  was  "Dyke- 
man's  here." 

"Glad  of  it,"  I  said.  "Bring  him  in. 
I  want  you  both." 

It  took  a  good  deal  of  argument  before  he 
brought  the  Western  Cereal  man  from  the 
adjoining  room,  where  he  had  evidently 
been  just  getting  ready  for  bed.  He  came 
to  the  conference  resentful  as  a  soreheaded 
old  bear. 

"Maybe  you  think  Worth  Gilbert  will 
sleep  well  to-night — in  jail?  "  I  stopped  him 
and  instantly  differentiated  the  two  men 
before  me. 

Cummings  took  it  with  an  ugly  little  half 
smile.  Dykeman  rumpled  his  hair,  and 
bolstered  his  anger  by  shouting  at  me: 
"This  country'll  go  to  the  dogs  if  we  make 
an  exempt  class  of  our  returned  soldiers. 
Break  the  laws — they'll  have  to  take  the 
consequences,  just  as  a  man  that  was  too 
old  or  too  sickly  to  fight  would  have  to 
take  'em.  If  I'd  done  what  Captain  Gil- 
bert's done — I  wouldn't  expect  mercy." 

"You  mean,  if  you'd  done  what  you  say 
he's  done,"  I  countered.  "Nothing  proved 
yet." 

"Nothing  proved?"  Dykeman  huddled 
in  his  chair  and  shivered.  Cummings  shook 
out  an  overcoat  and  helped  him  into  it.  He 
settled  back  with  a  protesting  air  of  being 
about  to  leave  us,  and  finished  squeakily, 
"  Didn't  need  to  prove  that  he  had  Clayte's 
suitcase." 

"Good  Lord,  Mr.  Dykeman !  You're  not 
lending  yourself  to  accuse  a  man  like  Worth 
Gilbert  of  so  grave  a  crime  as  murder  just 
because  you  found  his  ideas  irregular— 
maybe  reckless— in  a  matter  of  money?" 

"Don't  answer,  Dykeman  !"  Cummings 
jumped  in.  "Boyne's  trying  to  get  you 
to  talk." 

The  old  chap  stared  at  me  doubtfully, 
then  broke  loose  with  a  snort: 

"See  here,  Boyne,  you  can't  get  away 
from  it;  your  man  Gilbert  has  embarked 
on  a  criminal  career;  mixed  up  in  the  rob- 
bery of  our  bank,  with  Clayte  to  rob  us; 
had  our  own  attorney  go  through  the  form 
of  raising  money  to  buy  us  off  from  the 
pursuit  of  Clayte  " 

"How  about  me?"  I  stuck  in  the  ques- 
tion as  he  paused  for  breath.  "Do  you 
think  Worth  Gilbert  would  put  me  on  the 
track  of  a  man  he  didn't  want  found?" 

Cummings  cut  in  ahead  to  answer  for 
him: 

"Just  the  point.  You've  not.  done  any 
good  at  the  inquiry;  never  will  so  long  as 
you  stand  with  Worth  Gilbert.  He  needed 
a  detective  who  would  believe  in  him 
through  thick  and  thin.  And  In-  found 
such  a  man  in  you." 

I  could  not  deny  it  when  Dykeman 
yipped  at  me,  "Ain't  that  true?  If  it  was 
anybody  else,  wouldn't  you  see  that  con- 
nection? Captain  Gilbert  came  here  to 
Santa  Ysobe]  that  Saturday  night  as 
we've  got  witnesses  to  testify  had  a  row 
with  his  father     we've  got   witnesses  for 


that,  too — the  word  'money'  passed  be- 
tween them  again  and  again  in  that 
quarrel— and  then  the  young  man  had  the 
nerve  to  walk  into  our  bank  on  Monday 
morning  with  his  father's  entire  holdings 
of  our  stock  in  Clayte's  suitcase.  Boyne, 
you're  crazy!" 

"  Maybe  not,"  I  said,  reckoning  on  some- 
thing human  in  Dykeman  to  appeal  to. 
"You  see,  I  know  where  Worth  got  that 
suitcase.  It  came  out  of  my  office  vault— 
evidence  we'd  gathered  in  the  Clayte  hunt. 
Getting  it  and  using  it  that  way  was  his 
idea  of  humor,  I  suppose." 

"Sounds  fishy."  Dykeman  made  an  un- 
comfortable shift  in  his  chair.  But  Cum- 
mings came  close,  and  standing,  hands 
rammed  down  in  the  pockets  of  his  coat, 
let  me  have  it  savagely. 

"Evidence,  Boyne,  is  the  only  thing  that 
would  give  you  a  license  to  rout  men  out  at 
this  time  of  night— new  evidence.  Have 
you  got  it?  If  not  " 

"Wait."  I  preferred  to  stop  him  before 
he  told  me  to  get  out.  "  Wait."  I  looked  at 
my  watch.  In  the  silence  we  could  hear  the 
words  of  a  yawp  from  one  of  the  noisy  rooms 
when  a  passer-by  was  hailed:  "  There  they 
go!   There — look  at  the  chickens!" 

A  minute  later  a  tap  sounded  on  the 
door.  Cummings  stood  by  while  I  opened 
it  to  Barbara  and  a  slender  veiled  woman, 
taller  by  half  a  head  in  spite  of  bent 
shoulders  and  the  droop  of  weakness  which 
made  the  girl's  supporting  arm  apparently 
necessary. 

At  sight  of  them  Dykeman  had  come  to 
his  feet,  biting  off  an  exclamation,  looking 
vainly  round  the  bare  room  for  chairs,  then 
suggesting,  "Get  some  from  my  room, 
Boyne." 

I  went  through  the  connecting  door  to 
fetch  a  couple.  When  I  came  back  Bar- 
bara was  still  standing,  but  her  companion 
had  sunk  into  the  seat  the  shivering,  un- 
comfortable old  man  offered,  and  Cum- 
mings was  bringing  a  glass  of  water  for  her. 
She  sipped  it,  still  under  the  shield  of  her 
veil.  This  was  never  Ina  Vandeman.  Could 
it  be  that  Barbara  had  dragged  Mrs. 
Thornhill  from  her  bed?  I  saw  Barbara 
bend  and  whisper  reassuringly.  Then  the 
veil  was  swept  back,  it  caught  and  carried 
the  hat  with  it  from  Laura  Bowman's 
shining,  copper-colored  hair,  and  the  doc- 
tor's wife  sat  there,  ghastly  pale,  evidently 
very  weak,  but  more  composed  than  I  had 
ever  seen  her. 

"  I'm  all  right  now."  She  spoke  very  low. 

"Miss  Wallace,"  Dykeman  demanded 
harshly,  "who  is  this — lady?" 

"Mrs.  Bowman."  Barbara  looked  her 
employer  very  straight  in  the  eye. 

"Heh?"  he  barked.  "Any  relation  to 
Doctor  Bowman— any  connection  with 
him?" 

"His  wife."  Cummings  bent  and  mum- 
bled to  the  older  man  for  a  moment. 

"Laura,"  Barbara  said  gently,  "this  is 
Mr.  Dykeman.  You're  to  tell  him  and  Mr. 
Cummings." 

"Yes,"  breathed  Mrs.  Bowman,  "I'll 
tell  them.  I'm  ready  to  tell  anybody. 
There's  nothing  in  dodging,  and  hiding, 
and  being  afraid.  I'm  done  with  it.  Now— 
what  is  it  you  want  to  know?" 

Cummings'  expression  said  plainer  than 
words  that  they  didn't  want  to  know  any- 
thing. They  had  their  case  fixed  up  and 
their  man  arrested,  and  they  didn't  wish 
to  be  disturbed. 

She  went  on  quickly,  of  herself,  "I  be- 
lieve I  was  the  last  person  who  saw  Mr. 
Gilbert  alive.  I  must  have  been.  I'd 
rushed  over  there,  just  as  Ina  told  you,  Mr. 
Boyne,  between  the  reception  and  our 
getting  off  for  San  Francisco." 

"All  this  concerns  the  early  part  of  the 
evening,"  put  in  Cummings. 

"Yes  but  it  concerns  Worth  too.  He 
was  there  when  I  came  in.  It  was  very 
painful." 

"The  quarrel  between  Captain  Gilbert 
and  his  father,  d'ye  mean?"  Dykeman 
asked  his  first  question.  Mrs.  Bowman 
nodded  assent. 

"Thomas  went  right  on,  before  me,  just 
as  though  I  hadn't  been  then-.  Then,  when 
it  came  my  turn,  he  would  have  spoken 
out,  before  Worth,  of  of  my  private 
affairs.  That  was  his  way.  But  1  couldn't 
stand  it.  I  went  with  Worth  out  to  his 
machine,  lie  had  it  in  the  back  road.  We 
talked  there  a  little  while,  and  Worth  drove 
away,  going  fast ,  headed  for  San  Francisco." 

"And  that  was  the  last  time  you 
saw  Thomas  Cilherl  alive?"  Cummings 
summed  up  for  her. 

"I  hudn  t  finished,"  she  objected  mildly. 
"After  Worth  was  gone  I  went  back  into 
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the  study  and  pleaded  with  Thomas  for  a 
long  time.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  if  I'd 
sinned  I'd  certainly  suffered,  and  what  I 
asked  was  no  more  than  the  right  any 
human  being  has,  even  if  they  may  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  born  a  woman." 

Dykeman  looked  exquisitely  miserable; 
but  Cummings  was  only  the  lawyer  getting 
rid  of  an  unwanted  witness  as  he  warned 
her,  "  Not  the  slightest  need  to  go  into  your 
personal  matters,  Mrs.  Bowman.  We  know 
them  already.  We  knew  also  of  your  visit 
to  Mr.  Gilbert's  study  that  night,  and  that 
you  didn't  go  there  alone.  Had  the  testi- 
mony been  of  any  importance  to  us  we'd 
have  called  in  both  you  and  James  Ed- 
wards." 

I  could  see  that  her  deep  concern  for 
another  steadied  Laura  Bowman. 

"How  do  you  know  all  this?"  she  de- 
manded. "Who  told  you?" 

"Your  husband,  Doctor  Bowman." 

Up  came  the  red  in  her  face;  her  eyes 
shone  with  anger. 

"He  did  follow  me,  then?  I  thought  I 
saw  him  creeping  through  the  shrubbery  on 
the  lawn." 

"He  did  follow  you.  He  has  told  us  of 
your  being  at  the  study — the  two  of  you — 
when  young  Gilbert  was  there." 

"See  here,  Cummings,"  I  put  in,  "if 
Bowman  was  round  the  place,  then  he 
knows  that  Worth  left  before  the  crime  was 
committed.  Why  hasn't  he  told  you  so?" 

"He  has,"  Cummings  said  neatly;  and 
I  felt  as  though  something  had  slipped. 
Barbara  kept  a  brave  front,  but  Mrs.  Bow- 
man moaned  audibly. 

"And  still  you've  charged  Worth  Gil- 
bert? Why  not  Bowman  himself?  He  was 
there.  As  much  reason  to  suspect  him  as 
any  of  the  others.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  you  won't  accept  Mrs.  Bowman's  testi- 
mony— and  Doctor  Bowman's — as  proving 
an  alibi  for  Worth  Gilbert?  I'm  ready  to 
swear  that  he  was  at  Tait's  at  five  minutes 
past  ten,  was  there  continuously  from  that 
time  until  a  little  after  midnight,  when  you 
yourself  saw  him  there." 

"A  little  past  midnight ! "  Cummings  re- 
peated my  words  half  derisively.  "Not 
good  enough,  Boyne.  We  base  our  charge 
on  the  medical  statement  that  Mr.  Gilbert 
met  his  death  in  the  small  hours  of  Sunday 
morning." 

I  looked  away  from  Barbara;  I  couldn't 
bear  her  eye.  After  a  stunned  silence  I 
asked,  "Whose?  Who  makes  that  state- 
ment?" 

"His  own  physician.  Doctor  Bowman 
swears  " 

"He?"  Mrs.  Bowman  half  rose  from  her 
chair.  "He'd  swear  to  anything.  I  " 

"Don't  say  any  more,"  Cummings  cut 
her  off. 

And  Dykeman  mumbled,  "Had  the  whole 
history  of  your  marital  infelicities  all  over 
the  shop.  Too  bad  such  things  had  to  be 
dragged  in.  Man  seems  to  be  a  worthy 
person  " 

"Doctor  Bowman  told  me  positively," 
I  broke  in,  "on  the  Sunday  night  the  body 
was  found,  that  death  must  have  occurred 
before  midnight." 

"  Gave  that  as  his  opinion — his  opinion — 
then,"  Cummings  corrected  me. 

"Yes,"  I  accepted  the  correction.  "That 
was  his  opinion  before  he  quarreled  with 
Worth.  Now  he  " 

"Slandering  Bowman  won't  get  you  any- 
where, Boyne,"  Cummings  said.  "He 
wasn't  here  to  testify  at  the  inquest.  Man 
alive,  you  know  that  nothing  but  sworn 
testimony  counts." 

"I  wouldn't  believe  that  man's  oath," 
I  said  shortly. 

"Think  you'll  find  a  jury  will,"  smirked 
Cummings. 

And  Dykeman  croaked  in,  "A  mighty 
creditable  witness — a  mighty  creditable 
witness!" 

While  these  pleasant  remarks  flew  back 
and  forth,  a  thumping  and  bumping  had 
made  itself  heard  in  the  hall.  Now  some- 
thing came  against  our  door,  as  though  a 
large  bundle  had  been  thrown  at  the  panels. 
The  knob  rattled,  jerked,  was  turned,  and 
a  man  appeared  on  the  threshold,  swaying 
unsteadily. 

Two  others,  who  seemed  to  have  been 
holding  him  back,  let  go  all  at  once  and  he 
lurched  a  step  into  the  room — Dr.  Anthony 
Bowman. 

A  minute  he  stood  blinking,  staring,  then 
he  caught  sight  of  his  wife  and  bawled  out, 
"She's  here  all  right!  Tol'  you  she  was 
here.  Can't  fool  me.  Saw  her  go  past  in 
the  hall." 

I  looked  triumphantly  at  Dykeman  and 
Cummings.  Their  star  witness— drunk  as 


a  lord!  So  far  he  seemed  to  have  sensed 
nothing  in  the  room  but  his  wife.  Without 
turning  he  reached  behind  him  and  slammed 
the  door  in  the  faces  of  those  who  had 
brought  him,  then  advanced  weavingly  on 
the  woman,  with,  "Get  up  from  there! 
Get  your  hat.  I'll  show  you.  You  come 
'long  home  with  me!  Ain't  I  your  hus- 
band?" 

"Doctor  Bowman,"  peppery  little  old 
Dykeman  spoke  up  from  the  depths  of  his 
chair,  "your  wife  was  brought  here  to  a — 
to  a  " 

"Meeting,"  Cummings  supplied  hastily. 

"Huh?"  Bowman  wheeled  and  saw  us. 
"Why-ee!  Di'n'  know  so  many  gen'lemen 
here." 

"Yes."  The  lawyer  put  a  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  "Conference — over  the  evidence 
in  the  Gilbert  case.  No  time  like  the  pres- 
ent for  you  to  say  " 

"Hoi'  on  a  minute."  Bowman  raised  a 
hand  with  dignity. 

"Cummings,"said  Dykeman  disgustedly, 
"the  man's  drunk!" 

"No,  no" — owlishly — "'m  not  'ntoxi- 
cated.  Overcome  with 'motion."  He  took 
a  brace.  "That  woman  there— 'f  I  sh'd 
tell  you — walk  into  hotel  room,  find  her 
with  three  men !  Three  of 'em!" 

He  dropped  heavily  into  the  chair  Cum- 
mings shoved  up  behind  him,  stared  round, 
drooped  a  bit,  pulled  himself  together  and 
looked  at  us;  then  his  head  went  forward 
on  his  neck,  a  long  breath  sounded. 

"And  you'll  keep  Worth  Gilbert  in  jail, 
run  the  risk  of  a  suit  for  false  imprison- 
ment— on  that?"  I  wanted  to  know. 

"And  plenty  more,"  the  lawyer  held 
steady,  but  I  saw  his  uneasiness  with  every 
snore  Bowman  drew. 

Barbara  crossed  to  speak  low  and  ear- 
nestly to  Dykeman. 

I  heard  most  of  his  answer — shaken,  but 
disposed  to  hang  on. 

"Girl  like  you  is  too  much  influenced  by 
the  man  in  the  case.  Hero  worship— all 
that  sort  of  thing.  An  outlaw  is  an  outlaw. 
This  isn't  a  personal  matter.  Mr.  Cum- 
mings and  I  are  merely  doing  our  duty  as 
good  citizens." 

At  that  I  think  it  possible  that  Dykeman 
would  have  listened  to  reason;  it  was  Cum- 
mings who  broke  in  uncontrollably. 

"Barbara  Wallace,  I  was  your  father's 
friend.  I'm  yours — if  you'll  let  me  be.  I 
can't  stand  by  while  you  entangle  yourself 
with  a  criminal  like  Worth  Gilbert.  For 
your  sake,  if  for  no  other  reason,  I  would  be 
determined  to  show  him  up  as  what  he  is — 
a  thief,  and  his  father's  murderer." 

"Those  were  the  last  words  you  will  ever 
say  to  me,  Mr.  Cummings,  unless  you 
should  sometime  be  man  enough  to  take 
back  your  aspersions  and  apologize  for 
them,"  replied  Barbara  clearly. 

He  gave  ground  instantly.  I  had  not 
thought  that  dry  voice  of  his  could  contain 
what  now  came  into  it. 

"Barbara,  I  didn't  mean — you  don't 
understand  " 

But  without  turning  her  head  she  said 
to  me:  "Mr.  Boyne,  will  you  take  Laura 
and  me  home?"  gathering  up  Mrs.  Bow- 
man's hat  and  veil,  shaking  the  latter  out, 
getting  her  charge  ready  as  a  mother  might 
a  child.  "She's  not  going  back  to  him — 
ever  again."  Her  glance  passed  over  the 
sleeping  lump  of  a  man  in  his  chair. 
"Sarah'll  make  a  place  for  her  at  our  house 
to-night." 

"See  here" — Cummings  got  between  us 
and  the  door — "I  can't  let  you  go  like  this. 
I  feel  " 

"Mr.  Dykeman "—  Barbara  turned 
quietly  to  her  employer — "could  we  pass 
out  through  your  room?" 

"Certainly."  The  little  man  was  brisk 
to  make  a  way  for  us.  "I  want  you  to 
know,  Miss  Wallace,  that  I,  too,  feel— I, 
too,  feel  " 

I  don't  know  what  it  was  that  Dykeman 
felt,  but  Cummings  felt  my  rude  elbow  in 
his  chest  as  I  pushed  him  unceremoniously 
aside,  and  opened  the  door  he  had  blocked, 
remarking,  "  We  go  out  as  we  came  in.  This 
way,  Barbara." 

It  was  as  I  parted  with  the  two  of  them 
at  the  Capehart  gate  that  I  drew  out  and 
handed  Mrs.  Bowman  a  small  piece  of  dull- 
blue  silk,  a  round  hole  in  it,  such  as  a  bullet 
or  a  cigarette  might  have  made,  with  "I 
guess  you'll  just  have  to  forgive  me  that." 

"I  don't  need  to  forgive  it."  Her  gaze 
swam.  "  I  saw  your  mistake.  But  it  was 
for  Worth  you  were  fighting,  even  then; 
he's  been  so  dear  to  me  always— I'd  have 
to  love  anyone  for  anything  he  did  for  his 
sake." 

(to  be  concluded) 
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CYCLONE  FENCE 


Qit\j,  Suburban 
and  ^arm  HOMES 

Cyclone  "Red  Tag"  Fence  adds  to  the  charm  of  home; 
makes  your  home  more  home  like;  is  practical,  dura- 
ble, economical  and  beautiful. 

Establishes  privacy  and  protection  for  your  home 
property;  bars  would-be  trespassers;  protects  gar- 
dens, flowers,  shrubs,  lawns  and  buildings;  harmonizes 
with  home  surroundings;  completes  the  beauty  and 
increases  the  value  of  your  property. 

Cyclone  "Red  Tag"  Fence  is  built  in  a  variety  of  at- 
tractive designs.  Popular  heights  are  36,  42  and  48 
inches.  Made  of  heavy,  galvanized  steel  wire.  Gives 
lasting  satisfaction. 

Fence  Your  Home  Now  — Enjoy  the  Comforts  of 
Cyclone  Fence  Protection. 


Look  for  the 
"Red  Tag" 
The  Mark  of 
Quality 


IIMH' 


r 


Sold  by  the  Leading  Merchants 

See  your  dealer  at  once,  look  for  the  "Red  Tag" 
sign  in  his  store  window,  he  will  gladly  show  you 
a  full  line  of  Cyclone  "Red  Tag"  Fence  and 
Gates.  Or,  write  us  direct,  we  will  give  you  the 
names  of  Cyclone  "Red  Tag"  dealers  in  your 
vicinity.    Catalog  C-37  sent  free  on  request. 


CYCLONE    FENCE  COMPANY 

Main  OZHUt  and  I'actory 

Waukegan,  Illinois 


Cleveland,  Ohio  - 
Branch  Offivrt 
Detroit  Rochester 


Fort  Worth,  T«U 


New  York 
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'25tol 

That's  all  jwu  for 

WOOLTEX 

KNOCKABOUTS 

SilkLined*45 

Correctly  tailored 
on  English  outdoor 
lines.  Tweeds, Home- 
spuns md  Wfeoltex 
SportspuriS.Askymir 
dealer  or  write  tlie 
H.  Black  Company- 
Cleveland  and  New  York. 


Tailor-mades 


Unexcelled  -  in  Style 
in  Quality-  in  trueValue 


said  and  to  give  him  the  impression  that 
you  agreed  with  him  especially  in  what  he 
agreed  in  about  himself.  Augustus  agreed 
in  a  great  many  things  about  himself.  First 
of  all,  we  agreed  that  he  was  a  thorough 
gentleman,  and  when  we  agreed  upon  that 
Augustus  was  willing  to  agree  that  I  was  a 
thorough  lady.  And  then  we  would  agree 
that  we  each  agreed  with  the  other. 

Augustus  looked  down  on  mankind.  In 
a  restaurant,  for  instance,  he  would  be 
nice  to  the  waiters  so  that  he  could  feel 
that  he  had  been  nice  in  being  nice  to  them. 
But  he  was  nice  only  if  everything  went 
exactly  as  he  wanted  it  to  go;  a  single 
flaw— one  undercooked  potato  or  one 
suspicious-looking  oyster — and  Augustus 
became  terribly  indignant  and  threatened 
the  restaurant  that  he  would  never  return. 

To  the  Restaurant  Born 

Augustus  loved  to  dine;  and  I  must 
admit  that  he  knew  how  to  do  it.  Even 
when  I  murmured,  purely  from  philan- 
thropic motives,  that  I  was  not  hungry, 
Augustus  ordered  plenty  of  food.  He  al- 
ways ordered  the  sort  of  thing  that  has  to 
be  brought  in  for  approval  before  you  are 
allowed  to  eat  it.  It  was  remarkable  how 
quickly  Augustus  could  tell  whether  or  not 
a  lobster  was  broiled  to  the  psychological 
climax,  or  whether  or  not  a  steak  had 
precisely  the  correct  number  of  mushrooms 
in  its  sauce.  The  waiter  would  come  pranc- 
ing gayly  up  to  Augustus,  balancing  su- 
perbly, as  he  came,  the  precious  dish  upon 
his  palm.  Swoop !  The  lid  was  lifted— and 
there  was  displayed  to  our  dazzled  eyes  a 
lobster  or  a  steak  in  all  its  pristine  beauty ! 
Augustus  nodded  his  head  gravely  over  the 
carcass  and — swoop!  Back  would  go  the 
cover,  and  a  few  moments  later  we  would 


(Continued  from  Page  IS) 

be  solemnly  swallowing  the  coveted  morsel. 
There  are  some  men  who  are  born  to  eat  in 
a  restaurant. 

When  I  dined  with  Augustus  we  always 
looked  about  at  the  other  people  and 
Augustus  remarked  how  very  stupid  every- 
one was — except  ourselves — and  Augustus 
explained  that  most  people  were  really 
hopelessly  boorish,  although  he  had  fought 
for  democracy.  When  we  were  not  talking 
about  the  stupidities  of  other  people  we 
talked  about  Augustus,  or  Augustus'  do- 
ings, or  Augustus'  ideas.  Augustus  fought 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  during  the  war,  and  he 
loved  to  describe  the  battles  that  he  saw.  It 
seems  that  but  for  Augustus  several  of 
them  would  have  been  quite,  quite  lost. 
At  Chateau-Thierry,  for  instance,  Augus- 
tus rushed  up  to  the  front-line  trenches  at 
the  critical  moment  bearing  in  his  arms 
two  sandwiches  and  a  cup  of  coffee  for  the 
regiments.  Of  course  that  saved  the  day. 
Augustus  said  that  the  soldiers  deserved  a 
great  deal  of  credit;  but  he  said  that  with- 
out those  two  sandwiches  and  that  cup  of 
coffee  no  amount  of  bravery  could  have 
won  that  battle. 

And  Augustus  suffered  intensely  during 
the  war — mentally,  you  know.  Augustus 
said  that  physical  suffering  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  mental  suffering — the  latter  is 
so  much  more  intense!  And  Augustus  said 
that  every  time  a  poor  fellow  was  brought 
into  the  base  hospital  with  one  of  his  legs 
shot  off,  or  his  eyes  blown  out,  he — 
Augustus — suffered  agonies.  I  felt  so  sorry 
for  Augustus,  because  there  must  have  been 
a  great  many  wounded  soldiers.  Just  think 
how  often  Augustus  must  have  suffered ! 

Augustus  had  very  high  ideals;  this  is 
where  his  disapproval  of  sensuosity  comes 
in.  Almost  all  his  friends  were  divorced — 
but  Augustus  disapproved  of  his  friends,  he 


said,  absolutely.  And  Augustus  thought 
that  the  modern  stage  was  degrading,  but 
when  he  did  go  to  the  theater  he  preferred 
to  see  a  musical  comedy  and  to  sit  in  the 
front  row.  Augustus  said  that  he  did  this 
because  it  was  better  to  stare  vice  openly  in 
the  face.  Once  when  Augustus  and  I  were 
staring  vice  openly  in  the  face  at  the  Follies 
one  of  the  chorus  ladies  seemed  to  recognize 
Augustus.  But  Augustus  pretended  net  to 
see.  He  told  me  afterward  that  she  must 
have  mistaken  him  for  someone  else. 

Why  Augustus  Approved  of  Me 

Augustus  had  very  high  ideals  about 
love  too.  He  used  to  tell  them  to  me.  He 
did  not  approve  of  the  new  woman.  He 
said  he  approved  of  me  because  I  wasn't 
new— because  he  could  see  that  I  would 
maintain  a  happy  home  and  enjoy  the 
society  of  children,  and  insist  upon  the 
meals  being  properly  cooked.  Augustus 
said  that  this  last  was  most  important. 
And  always  when  Augustus  talked  of  love 
he  would  gaze  at  me  wistfully,  and  I  knew 
that  he  was  wondering  whether  I  really 
understood  the  soul  of  cookery. 

Augustus  said  that  we  had  a  great  many 
things  in  common,  and  I  did  not  tell  him 
that  I  suspected  myself  of  being  a  new 
woman.  I  fancy  that  it  was  quite  fortu- 
nate for  Augustus  that  we  did  not  marry. 

For  a  long  time  Augustus  avoided  the 
ultimate  point,  and  when  he  did  encounter 
it,  it  was  under  peculiar  circumstances.  We 
were  motoring.  When  we  motored  we  used 
to  go  out  into  the  country,  and  Augustus 
would  tell  me  everything  over  again.  I  got 
so  that  I  knew  pretty  much  what  Augustus 
was  going  to  say  before  he  said  it,  for  he 
never  said  anything  new.  And  sometimes 
(Continued  on  Page  76) 
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—  and  Betty,  just  think  —  a  beautiful  Sellers  for  our  anniversary 


Dusl-Proof  Base  Top  beneath  the  Sani 
tary  Porceliron  Work  Table.  Keep> 
lower  compartments  dean. 


Aulomalir  Ma se  .Shelf  Extender.  When 
you  open  the  door,  the  y<\-  and  i >. t r • 
are  automatically  brouKht  within  easy 
rearh. 


It  is  the  usual  thing  for  women  to  grow  enthusiastic  over  a 
Sellers  Kitchen  Cabinet— especially  when  it  comes  as  a  wedding 
anniversary  gift  from  hubby. 

The  Sellers  Mastercraft  shown  in  the  picture— with  the 
Fifteen  Famous  Features— \s  becoming  more  popular  each  day, 
as  its  greater  convenience  is  better  understood.  Women  recog- 
nize in  it  the  absolute  pinnacle  of  cabinet  convenience. 

For  twenty-eight  years  the  great  Sellers  factories  have  worked 
toward  one  end  only  — to  make  the  Sellers  "The  World's  Most 
Convenient  Kitchen  Cabinet."  Judge  for  yourself  whether  we 
have  succeeded.  Note,  for  example,  the  careful  way  the  Sellers 
Mastercraft  is  made.  This  cabinet  fits  into  any  modern  type 
kitchen.  Note,  too,  the  famous  Automatic  Lowering  Flour  Bin; 
the  Automatic  Base  Shelf  Fxtendcr;  the  Dust-Proof  Base  Top 
under  the  Porceliron  Work  Table;  the  Ant-Proof  Casters;  the 
Steam -Proof  Finish;  etc.  These  are  improvements  which  women 
have  long  wanted.  They  mean  real  convenience.  To  furnish 
them  costs  us  many  thousands  of  dollars  extra  each  year.  You 
find  them  combined  in  no  cabinet  except  the  Sellers. 

Go  see  this  great  kitchen  cabinet  at  the  local  dealer's.  Have 
him  show  you  each  remarkable  feature.  He  will  tell  you  that  even 
with  its  many  surprising  improvements  a  Sellers  costs  no  more 
than  any  good  cabinet.  And  he  will  without  doubt  be  glad  to 
make  terms  to  suit  your  income.    If  you  do  not  know  the  loca 


Pkumw  A  utowaiit  Lowering  Plow 
Kin   pronounced  i  he  moil  im 

porlant  improvement  in  kill  lien 

cabinet  design.  Makes  filling  ei  y. 

Saves  heavy  liftinn  and  treat  her 
ous  tlimljinit.   A  Sellers  creation. 


Sellers  dealer,  write  us  for  his  name. 
Copy  of  the  famous  Sellers  Book. 


We  will  also  send  a  free 


SELLER 


KITCHEN 
CABINETS 


"The  Best  ServtDil  in  Your  House" 


G.    I.  SKLLKKS  &  SONS  CO.  ELWOOI),  INDIANA 

Canadian  Factory:  Selleri  Kitchttt  Cabinet  Com/uiny  of  Canada,  Southampton,  Ontario,  Canada 
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BEAVER  QUALITY 
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eady  for  Rain  or  Shine 


There's  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  when  the  new  house  is  "under 
roof" —  and  doubly  so  when  the  roof  is  a  Vulcanite  Roof,  and  the 
house  is  not  only  ready  for  rain  or  shine  but  ready  for  all  of  the 
other  destructive  agents,  not  the  least  of  which  is  fire. 

Architect,  builder  and  owner,  all  appreciate  this  high  degree 
of  satisfaction  when  they  have  used  Vulcanite  Roofings  and  ac- 
tually see  the  result. 

The  artistic  effect  meets  with  unqualified  commendation. 
There  is  a  depth  and  richness  of  color  that  draws  the  attention 
first.  Then  the  effect  of  solidity  produced  by  the  thickness  of 
Vulcanite  Shingles  causes  favorable  comment,  and  finally  its  cor- 
rectness from  an  architectural  standpoint  is  the  crowning  point 
of  favor. 

While  beauty  is  of  extreme  importance,  insuring  the  permanency 
of  that  beauty  is  the  greatest  asset  of  Vulcanite.  Long  life  is  built 
into  every  shingle.  Selected  fabric  felt,  refined  asphalt  saturant 
and  a  final  surface  of  natural  and  indestructible  colored  slate,  red 
or  green,  represent  the  underlying  reasons  for  this  long  life. 

Vulcanite  Self- Spacing  Individual  Shingles  and  Vulcanite 
Hexagon  Slab  Shingles  are  exclusive  Vulcanite  designs,  both  of 
which  combine  the  qualities  of  beauty  and  durability  to  a  very 
high  degree.  Both  of  these  designs  insure  quick,  accurate  laying. 
They  are  economical.  Both  provide  double  thickness  at  every 
point.  They  are  fire- resisting  too. 

Vulcanite  Roofings  are  made  in  many  types  and  styles  to  meet 
every  roofing  need.  Ask  your  lumber  or  building  material  dealer 
for  descriptive  literature  and  samples  or  write  to  the  nearest  Dis- 
trict Sales  Office  listed  below. 

THE  BEAVER   BOARD  COMPANIES 

Roofing  Division 

Administration  Offices,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Thorold,  Ontario,  Canada;  London,  England; 
District  Sales  Offices  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
Dallas,  Denver  and  San  Francisco.  Sold  by  Lumber  and  Budding  Material  Dealers  Everywhere. 


A  'Vulcanite  Style  for 
Every  A[eed 

.You  should  acquaint  yourself  with  the  complete 
line  of  Vulcanite  Roofings.  It  is  the  one  way  you 
can  be  roof-sure.  Each  kind  carries  the  familiar 
"Beaver  Quality"  trademark.  Together  they  cover 
every  roofing  need. 

Slate  Surfaced  Individual  Shingles.  Made  in 
two  styles,  Self-Spacing  and  Standard.  The  Self- 
Spacing  Shingle  is  an  exclusive  patent  Vulcanite 
design  which  absolutely  insures  correct  and  uni- 
form laying  and  double  thickness  at  every  point. 
There  is  no  other  shingle  like  it.  By  means  of  a 
narrow  shoulder  on  the  upper  half  of  the  shingle 
the  spacing  is  controlled  and  the  roof  is  made 
impervious  to  driving  rains.  The  Standard  is  a 
straight  individual  type  shingle.  Both  styles  are 
made  in  red  and  green. 

Slate  Surfaced  Slab  Shingles.  These  two  styles, 
the  Hexagon  Slab  and  the  Four-in-One  Slab, 
give  great  economy  in  laying,  combined  with  ex- 
treme decorative  qualities.  The  Hexagon  Slab 
is  another  exclusive  Vulcanite  design  which  gives 
exceptional  durability  with  a  heavy-tile  result  and 
a  double  thickness  at  every  point.  Both  styles 
made  in  red  and  green. 

Smooth  Surfaced  Roll  Roofings.  "Vulcanoid" 
is  the  most  popular  of  this  complete  line  of  smooth 
surfaced  roll  roofings.  It  provides  a  strong,  rugged, 
fire-resisting  surface  for  steep  roofed  factory  and 
mill  buildings,  warehouses,  sheds,  etc.  Equally 
satisfactory  for  farm  buildings.  Made  in  four 
weights. 

Slate  Surfaced  Roll  Roofings.  Another  good 
Vulcanite  product  for  industrial,  home  and  farm 
use.  This  type  has  the  same  enduring  qualities 
as  the  smooth  surfaced  roll  roofings  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  crushed  slate  coating  which  gives 
greater  beauty  and  increases  fire  resistance.  Made 
in  red  or  green  and  in  two  weights,  Standard 
and  Jumbo. 


BEAVER 
QUALITY 


ROOFING 


You  can't  expect 
Beaver  Quality 
results  unless  tins 
trademark  is  on 
the  roofing  you 
buy. 


-OR  BETTER  ROOFS 
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John.this  Machine 
Saved  Us  $1000" 

"We've  been  keeping  a  record  of  the 
printed  matter  that  we  have  been 
getting  out  ourselves,  and  yesterday 
Jones  brought  in  the  figures — a  net 
saving  of  over  a  thousand  dollars! 
Do  you  realize  that  it  costs  us  less 
than  twenty  cents  to  print  a  thousand 
form  letters  or  bulletins? 

"They're  better,  too  —  more  per- 
sonal —  cleancut  as  typewritten  origi- 
nals. There's  a  letter  I  just  dictated 
this  morning — and  there  will  be  a 
thousand  of  them  mailed  tonight. 
That's  what  I  call  quick  work." 


STENCIL  DUPLICATOR 

prints  anything  that  can  be  typewritten, 
handwritten,  drawn  or  ruled — 75  copies 
a  minute.  It  prints  form  letters  that 
exactly  duplicate  typewriter  type,  bul- 
letins, ruled  forms,  price  lists,  menus 
and  cards.  Any  office  boy  or  stenogra- 
pher can  operate  it.  There  is  no  typeset- 
ting— no  cuts — no  trouble — no  delays. 

1000  Copies  for  20? 

This  machine  saves  almost  the  entire 
cost  of  form  letters  and  a  big  percentage 
of  printing  bills.  It  is  used  by  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  for  sales  and 
collection  letters,  factory  and  office 
forms.  It  is  used  by  professional  men, 
banks,  schools  and  churches. 

Factory  Price-$43.50 

The  Rotospeed  has  a  semi-automatic 
feed,  self-adjusting  impression  roll  and 
six  other  exclusive  improvements.  There 
is  only  one  model  and  no  accessories. 
It  is  not  sold  through  salesmen  and  you 
save  all  the  other  selling  expense  by 
dealing  direct  with  the 
factory. 

Free  Trial 

We  offer  to  send  you  a 
Rotospeed  Stencil  Dupli- 
cator completely  equipped 
for  all  kinds  of  work,  with 
all  supplies  that  you  will 
need  for  printing  twenty- 
four  different  jobs.  We  will 
also  send  you  samples  of 
work  produced  by  others  in 
a  similar  line  of  business  to 
yours.  Write  now  for  de- 
tails of  our  free  trial  offer. 
Just  sign  and  mail  the  cou- 
pon, or  pin  it  to  your 
letterhead. 

The  Rotospeed  Co. 

179  East  Third  St. 
Dayton,  Ohio 


The  Rotospeed  Co., 

479  E.  Third  St., 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  booklet,  samples  of 
work  and  details  of  the  Rotospeed  free  trial  offer. 

Name  


Address. 


(Continued  from  Page  72) 

when  we  were  off  the  main  road  Augustus 
indulged  a  habit  that  he  had  acquired  of 
driving  the  car  with  one  arm  and  putting 
the  other  casually  around  the  seat  in  which 
I  was,  as  it  were,  expectantly  ensconced. 
Then  as  we  talked  aimlessly  on  about 
Augustus,  and  Augustus'  doings,  and 
Augustus'  ideas,  that  arm  of  Augustus' 
would  slip  gradually  about  my  shoulders — 
quite  casually,  you  know — and  quite  as 
though  Augustus  had  forgotten  that  he  had 
an  arm  at  all,  or,  if  he  hadn't  forgotten  that 
he  had  one,  at  least  as  though  he  had  com- 
pletely forgotten  where  it  was.  I  did  not 
remind  him. 

But  once  when  we  were  going  along  like 
this  and  Augustus  was  telling  me  over 
again  his  high  ideals  about  love,  another 
motor  came  quickly  around  a  corner  in 
front  of  us,  and  Augustus,  not  being  able  to 
remember  as  quickly,  I  suppose,  where  his 
other  arm  had  been  mislaid,  found  it  nec- 
essary to  steer  our  car  into  the  ditch  with 
his  only  remaining  arm — and  there  we  im- 
mediately stuck  in  two  feet  of  mud  while 
the  other  car  flew  merrily  past  us  and  im- 
pudently disappeared. 

It  was  almost  dusk  and  I  had  a  dinner 
engagement  that  I  did  not  want  to  miss; 
and  besides,  I  had  felt  for  the  first  time, 
that  afternoon,  a  trifle  fed  up  with  Augus- 
tus' high  ideals. 

So  I  said  rather  peevishly,  "Well,  what 
are  we  going  to  do?" 

The  Episode  of  the  Kiss 

But  Augustus  didn't  do  anything.  He 
just  sat  there  smiling  as  though  nothing 
had  happened,  and  he  did  not  even  yet 
remember  his  left  arm,  which  was  still 
where  it  should  not  have  been  in  the  first 
place. 

"Well,"  I  repeated  more  emphatically, 
"what  are  we  going  to  do?" 

And  I  tried  to  squirm  as  far  away  as  pos- 
sible from  Augustus.  It  was  then  that 
Augustus  did  a  most  amazing  thing.  He 
deliberately  leaned  down  and  kissed  me! 
And  as  he  did  it  he  said,  "This— this  is 
what  I'm  going  to  do!" 

Well,  if  it  had  happened  at  any  other 
time  I  might  not  have  minded  so  much — in 
fact,  perhaps  I  might  not  have  minded  at 
all — but  it  seemed  to  me  rather  thoughtless 
of  Augustus  to  have  run  the  car  into  two 
feet  of  mud  when  I  had  a  dinner  engage- 
ment. I  told  him  so.  I  told  him,  moreover, 
that  I  could  never  marry  a  man  who  had 
kissed  me. 

And  when  Augustus  said  "Why  not?"  I 
said,  "Because  a  kiss  should  be  the  con- 
summation, not  the  conception  of  love  that 
is  spiritual." 

Wasn't  that  clever?  Augustus  was 
crushed. 

And  after  a  while  a  farmer  came  along 
in  a  flivver  and  pulled  us  out.  All  the  way 
home  Augustus  kept  saying  that  every- 
body kissed  before  they  were  even  engaged, 
but  I  told  him  that  it  was  sickening  to  hear 
such  sentiments  expressed  by  a  man  whom 
I  had  always  credited  with  high  ideals.  I 
said  that  he  had  made  me  a  disillusioned 
woman. 

And  Augustus  said  well,  he  guessed  his 
ideals  were  high  enough  for  plenty  of 
women.  He  said  he  guessed  he  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about  and  that  I  was  only  a 
child,  anyway,  and  that  he  had  not  real- 
ized, before,  my  extreme  youth.  And  I  said 
that  probably  nineteen  did  seem  young 
when  one  got  to  be  forty. 

So  Augustus  let  me  out  at  my  door  and 
made  me  a  deep  sarcastic  bow.  And  I 
nodded  coldly  to  Augustus  and  looked  over 
his  head  at  the  drain  pipe  on  the  roof.  And 
Augustus  said  that  he  inferred  this  was  the 
end.  And  I  said  that  I  inferred  that  it  was. 
And  we  parted — probably  forever. 

By  this  time  the  too  thin,  too  fat  and  too 
intelligent  ladies  who  have  perused  these 
flagrant  pages  must  be  quite  frantic  with 
horror  at  my  shameless  conduct,  and  they 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  me  admit  that  even 
to  the  not  too  thin,  not  too  fat  and  not 
too  intelligent  of  our  species — beaus  tend 
to  pall.  As  I  have  always  said — and  have 
since  learned  that  Schopenhauer  agrees — 
happiness  does  not  lie  without  us  but  is  con- 
tained, as  it  were,  within  us — if  you  know 
what  I  mean.  Thus  beaus,  though  they 
may  and  probably  do  lie  about  us,  certainly 
lie,  nevertheless,  inevitably  without  us — 
and  therefore  beaus  cannot  constitute  our 
inner  joy.  My  meaning  here — as  those 
who  think  that  they  perceive  it  will  readily 
grant— is  extremely  elevated.    Put  more 


simply  it  is  this:  A  beau,  for  the  reason 
that  he  is  a  beau,  is  not  less  a  bore— anyone 
will  understand  that. 

Once  you  have  proved  to  yourself  and  to 
everyone  else  that  you  can  secure  a  beau 
whenever  you  desire  the  appendage  you 
immediately  cease  to  desire  it.  Charlie  and 
Augustus  certainly  served,  in  my  life,  a 
very  useful  function ;  they  served  to  reveal 
to  me  that  company,  if  it  is  not  congenial, 
is  worse  than  no  company  at  all.  Other 
great  thinkers  have  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

Oh,  ye  too  fat,  too  thin  and  too  intelli- 
gent maidens — rejoice !  For  ye  there  are  no 
languishing,  lucid  and  ludicrous  lovers  to 
telephone  you  at  unearthly  hours,  deport 
you  upon  interminable  theater  parties, 
pester  you  with  unfathomable  notes,  and 
generally  aggravate  the  tenor  of  an  other- 
wise bearable  existence! 

What  can  we  who  are  neither  too  fat, 
too  thin,  nor  too  intelligent  do?  We  have 
struggled  to  attain  this  our  enviable  (?) 
pinnacle  of  balance,  and  behold — our  efforts 
have  led  us  to  the  very  apex  of  ennui !  Oh, 
tragic  truth!  For  the  Charlies  and  the 
Augustuses  in  the  world  are  multitudi- 
nous—and they  are  always  with  us.  It  is 
as  though  some  heartless  little  demon  took 
upon  himself  the  joyful  task  of  reversing, 
upon  such  young  ladies,  their  own  tac- 
tics— of  forcing  them  to  swallow — unhappy 
girls! — thepillsthey administered  to  others! 
No  sooner  do  we  dispose  of  our  Charlies 
and  our  Augustuses  and  confront  the  world 
with  a  beatific  and  worldly-wise  smile  than 
there  looms  gigantic  upon  our  lives  the 
inevitable  beau  unsought!  Ah,  Charlies 
and  Augustuses— how  swiftly  is  your  down- 
fall avenged ! 

He  loomed  upon  me — my  own  first  un- 
sought and  unsuitable  beau.  There  is  some- 
thing about  me  that  draws  unerringly  to 
my  side  youths  of  tragic  propensities.  I 
am  haunted  by  pallid  lugubrious  faces. 
Mournful  eyes  are  fixed  continually  upon 
mine.  There  was  a  time  when  I  felt  that 
I  should  be  the  occasion  of  innumerable 
suicides. 

Rupert  was  my  first  unsought  and  un- 
suitable beau,  and  he  loomed  at  an  unpro- 
pitious  moment.  But  he  was  so  arrestingly 
tragic.  Charlie  and  Augustus  had  not 
gazed  upon  me  with  such  profundity  of 
woe  as  I  perceived,  with  interest,  I  admit, 
in  Rupert's  smoldering  orbs.  And  Rupert 
stammered.  He  stammered  beautifully. 
When  Rupert  proposed  the  first  time  it  was 
quite  enchanting— for  Rupert  stammered 
so  helplessly  that  I  was  obliged  to  come  to 
his  aid  and  supply  words  which  I  felt  .con- 
vinced that  he  was  agonizing  to  utter.  I 
made  a  long  and  charming  proposal  to 
myself,  and  when  it  was  ended  Rupert 
took  fifteen  minutes  to  assure  me  that  it 
was  exactly  what  he  had  meant  to  say. 

Playing  Up  to  Rupert 

It  was  Rupert's  mournfulness  that  for  a 
time  touched  my  heart — and  my  vanity. 
Here  was  one,  I  felt,  who  appreciated  me 
as  I  deserved  to  be  appreciated.  He  alone 
perceived  to  the  full  my  entrancing  quali- 
ties. If  I  smiled  at  Rupert  his  day  was  a 
success;  if  I  frowned  he  became  so  abject 
and  so  intolerably,  amusingly  miserable 
that  I  could  not  bear  to  shatter,  immedi- 
ately, his  dreams  of  happiness.  The  affec- 
tions of  Charlie  and  Augustus  had  been,  I 
was  beginning  to  suspect,  but  passing  emo- 
tions; emotions  in  fact  which,  as  far  as  I  ' 
was  concerned,  seemed  to  have  already 
passed.  But  Rupert  was  different.  Here 
was  one  to  whom  I  was  the  only  being! 
The  ineffable!  The  superb!  The  ultimate! 

He  became  quite  paralyzed  in  my  pres- 
ence— a  condition  which  was  flattering,  no 
doubt,  but  hardly  entertaining.  Neverthe- 
less, I  endured  Rupert  for  a  long  time.  I 
endured  him  for  a  whole  year — and  Rupert 
continued  to  be  paralyzed  in  my  presence 
and  to  stutter  helplessly  when  he  spoke  to 
me.  We  walked,  we  rode,  we  motored  to- 
gether— but  never  once  did  Rupert  remem- 
ber that,  as  it  were,  my  feet  were  of  clay. 
I  was  for  him — as  he  frequently  told  me — a 
sort  of  superangelic  woman.  He  perceived 
in  me,  he  said,  the  virtues  of  the  women  of 
all  time;  I  was  a  kind  of  mystical  incarna- 
tion of  his  admiration;  and  though  it  was 
in  a  sense  agreeable  to  know  myself  con- 
sidered such  an  epitome  of  goodness  it  was 
distinctly  disagreeable  to  know  that  I  was 
really  no  such  thing. 

Rupert  made  it  quite  clear  that  he  loved 
me  for  what  he  had  decided  was  in  me — 
not  under  any  considerations  for  what  was, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  that  unfortunate 


predicament.  Rupert  loved  a  woman  oi 
his  own  imaginings,  and  I  was  the  hook 
upon  which  he  happened  to  hang  his  imagi- 
nations. He  thought  that  he  loved  me— 
poor  Rupert — I  am  certain  that  he  thought 
so.  But  this  woman  that  he  loved  was  not 
I,  it  was  another  woman;  a  woman  whom, 
I  fear,  he  will  never  find. 

Rupert's  exalted  opinion  of  me  at  last 
made  me  quite  uncomfortable  when  I  was 
with  him.  I  was  afraid  to  act  naturally, 
and  show  my  inferiority  to  this  goddess  foi 
whom  I  was  mistaken.  If  I  smoked  a 
cigarette  Rupert  stared  at  me  in  a  stricken 
manner  and  I  felt  that  I  had  opened  the 
gates  of  Inferno  and  was  indeed  a  lost 
woman.  If  I  drank  a  cocktail  I  was  con- 
scious of  Rupert's  sad  eyes  focused  accus- 
ingly upon  me,  and  I  knew  that  he  was 
thinking,  "What  does  she  mean  by  upset- 
ting my  idea  of  her  in  such  a  way?" 

On  and  Off  the  Pedestal 


If  I  differed  with  him  upon  any  subject 
Rupert  became  dreadfully,  almost  tear- 
fully morose.  When  I  think  of  him  now  I 
pity  him.  It  must  have  been  a  terrific 
struggle,  this  of  maintaining  an  ideal — of 
me!  But  why,  oh,  why  will  men — even 
in  our  pet,  disillusioned  twentieth  century, 
which  has,  we  insist,  done  away  with  pedes- 
tals— why  will  men  continue  to  adore,  in 
women,  only  their  own  illusions?  Women 
do  not  want  this  adoration.  Their  plea  is  to 
be  loved  sanely,  sincerely;  to  be  loved  for 
what  they  are,  not  for  what  the  individual 
man  wishes  them  to  be.  And  this  plea  has 
been  reiterated  so  often  as  to  have  become 
a  platitude  and — probably  because  it  is  a 
platitude — no  one  pays  any  attention  to  it. 
It  is  true  that  love,  of  its  very  nature,  tends 
to  idealize  its  object.  But,  men !  Can  you 
not  idealize  the  good  qualities  which  we  do 
possess,  and  not  seek  to  read  into  us  those 
others  which  we  do  not — and  probably 
never  can — attain?  Will  you  never  be  able 
to  love  us,  as  I  think  we  are  able  to  love 
you,  in  spite  of  our  faults,  in  spite  of  our 
mistakes;  love  us,  in  a  word,  only  for  what 
we  are?  Oh,  it  is  such  an  old  plea— the 
world  is  weary  of  hearing  it! 

Rupert  found  me  at  first,  no  doubt, 
amenable  to  his  doctrines.  I  absorbed  his 
hints  as  to  what  he  admired  in  woman,  and 
attempted  to  construct  my  own  personality 
along  these  elevated  lines.  But  I  was  not 
equal  to  such  engineering.  There  occurred 
one  day  a  terrific  wreck,  out  of  which 
Rupert  and  I  crawled  abjectly  in  opposite 
directions.  For  some  time  preceding  this 
glorious  catastrophe  I  had  felt  the  elevated 
lines  tottering  upon  their  weak  supports. 
"Why,"  I  had  been  asking  myself,  "do  I 
spend  all  my  days  in  contriving  to  be  what 
I  am  not?"  I  did  not  love  Rupert.  Had  I 
loved  him  I  might  have  gone  on  contriving 
to  accomplish  the  impossible;  and  the 
wreck  would  have  been  deferred— but 
never  averted.  We  cannot  shed  our  person- 
alities as  a  snake  its  skin — no  skin  but  our 
first  will  fit  us. 

Rupert  and  I  had  indeed  felt  mutually 
out  of  tune  for  some  months.  We  rarely 
agreed  upon  anything;  in  fact  a  little  imp 
had  risen  within  me  and  spent  all  of  his 
time  in  prompting  me  to  adopt,  almost 
mechanically,  the  opposite  point  of  view 
from  Rupert.  Upon  the  most  trivial  mat- 
ters we  held  long  and  desperate  discussions. 
Did  Rupert  happen  to  mention  that  he 
considered  somebody's  dress  decidedly  ugly 
I  felt  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  defend  the 
garment  fervently,  and  did  Rupert  happen 
to  observe  that  he  thought  fried  fish  unap- 
petizing I  would  launch  into  enthusiastic 
praise  of  all  fish,  fried,  boiled,  sizzled  or 
burned. 

Rupert  must  have  found  me  in  those 
days  an  extremely  difficult  ideal,  but  he 
bore  with  me  patiently,  poor  man,  always 
believing  steadfastly  that  if  I  apparently 
thought  a  hideous  gown  beautiful  I  was 
suffering  but  a  momentary  illusion,  and 
that  if  I  seemed  to  like  fried  fish  I  wouk 
not  indulge  in  it  to  the  ruin  of  my  digestior 
or  my  soul — or  both. 

But  when  I  decided  that  I  for  one  coulc 
not  bear  longer  with  Rupert — and  told  hip 
so — he  smiled  me  gently  to  scorn.  If  I  di( 
not  seem  to  enjoy  his  company  this  was  oi 
my  part,  he  thought,  but  another  mistake 
It  was  quite  as  inconceivable  to  him  that 
should  be  bored  with  him  as  that  I  shoul< 
enjoy  fried  fish;  in  fact,  I  suppose  it  wa 
rather  more  inconceivable. 

"Why?"  he  said,  gazing  at  me  witl 
those  painfully  mournful  eyes,  that  ha< 
once  stricken  my  heart  with  compassion 
(Concluded  on  Page  79) 
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An  instrument  for  better  work 

-and  at  a  lower  average  cost 

If  you  believe  in  judging  the  value  of  office  equipment,  not  by  what  you 
put  into  it,  but  by  what  you  get  out  of  it  —  over  a  period  of  years  —  you 
*   must  believe  in  the  Royal  Typewriter. 

For  the  Royal  is  the  lowest  cost-per-year  typewriter.  It  produces  more 
— and  better  —  letters  each  business  day.  It  "stands  up"  under  the  most 
severe  usage  —  Royal  durability  is  world -famed.  Its  strength  and  long  life 
are  as  dependable  as  its  ease  of  operation. 

The  Royal- — in  fact — is  the  one  typewriter  that  fully  answers  the  exacting  demands  of 
present-day  business.  By  comparison  under  the  most  gruelling  tests,  Royal  superiority 
has  been  definitely  proven. 

A  telephone  call  to  a  Royal  representative  will  enable  you  to  judge  for  yourself,  under 
your  own  working  conditions,  the  qualities  of  this  modern  typewriter. 


Cornpare 
the  Work: 


ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Royal  Typewriter  Building,  364-366  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
t.  Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 
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(Concluded  front  Pago  76) 

"But  why?  A-Adele  you-you  are  go-going 
to-to-to  marry  some-some-some  

•  ^ea,  sometime,  I  hope,"  1  replied. 

"No— I  mean  some-some-somebody?" 

"  If  sometime,  then  certainly  somebody." 

"Well,  A-Adele,  don't  you  th-think  you 
could-could-could  " 

"No,  I  don't,"  I  said. 

"But,  A-Adele,  you  can't  m-m-mind  see- 
ing me  some-some- times.  I'll  never  love 
any-any  other  w-w-woman,  A-Adele.  If 
you  don't  marry  me  I  will-will-will  " 

"No,  you  won't,"  I  said  flatly. 

"Yes,  I  w-w-will.  Why  won't  you 
g-g.give  me  the  chance  to  m-make  you  love 
me,  A-Adele?  I  know  I  c-c-can  " 

"No,"  I  repeated,  stifling  an  insane  de- 
sire to  put  my  hand  over  his  mouth.  "No, 
Rupert,  I  know  that  I  can  never  love  you." 
And  I  felt  perfectly  capable  of  adding— 
although  I  didn't— "strange  as  it  may 
seem." 

"Well,  A-Adele,  you  c-can't  stop  me 
from  l-loving  you,  and  you  c-c-can't  stop 
me  from  seeing  you,  A-Adele.  You  haven't 
any  r-r-right  to  s-s-stop  me." 

"And  pray,  why  not?"  I  inquired. 

"Because  you  h-haven't — th-that's  all. 
And  I  am  g-going  to  make  you  l-love  me, 
A-Adele!" 


indignantly,  and  award  the  palm  for  all- 
round  tipsiness  to  Glasgow. 

During  the  first  sixteen  weeks  of  1920  the 
number  of  persons  who  were  convicted  of 
or  who  forfeited  pledges  in  Glasgow  for 
offenses  involving  drunkenness  was  6077 
males  and  1344  females— or  a  total  of  7421 
hard-boiled  souses  in  less  than  one-third  of 
a  year.  This  number  is  smaller  than  during 
a  prewar  year,  because  certain  wartime  re- 
strictions still  apply;  but  it  is  very  much 
larger  than  in  1918  and  1919,  when  Scot- 
land's liquor  supply  was  greatly  restricted 
at  the  source.  For  the  corresponding  period 
in  1918  there  were  only  1779  convicted 
drunks  of  both  sexes  in  Glasgow,  and  in 
1919  there  were  only  1426  of  them  during 
the  first  sixteen  weeks  of  the  year.  Now 
that  the  wartime  restrictions  are  being 
removed  the  drunk  is  coming  into  his  own 
again  with  a  loud,  wet  splash. 

The  first  thirty-two  weeks  of  1920  showed 
17,177  convictions  for  drunkenness  in  Glas- 
gow, or  one  conviction  for  every  twenty- 
three  men  more  than  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  When  a  Glasgow  citizen  of  the  wet 
persuasion  begins  to  wave  his  arms  wildly 
and  deny  that  Scotchmen  are  particularly 
heavy  drinkers  it  is  easy  to  give  him  the 
gentle  razz  by  reminding  him  that  Glas- 
gow alone  spends  as  much  on  drink  every 
week  as  would  build  180  cottages  at  £750 
per  cottage. 

Cause  for  Jlrrest 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  number 
of  persons  convicted  for  offenses  involving 
drunkenness  has  no  bearing  at  all  on  the 
number  of  persons  who  are  drunk.  I  have 
never  had  any  Scotchman  explain  to  me 
what  one  must  do  in  addition  to  being 
drunk  in  order  to  be  arrested  for  drunken- 
ness in  Glasgow;  but  it  is  my  impression 
that  one  can  sop  up  all  the  whisky  one  may 
be  able  to  hold  and  roll  around  in  the  streets 
and  howl  and  yell  and  cuss  and  finally  be 
dragged  home  by  friends,  and  the  police 
will  look  on  with  a  benignant  and  imper- 
turbable eye  so  long  as  one  doesn't  attempt 
to  murder  a  policeman  or  set  fire  to  a  house 
or  otherwise  become  rough. 

On  a  Thursday  night  I  walked  through 
the  crowded  mobs  of  Argyle  Street  from  one 
end  to  the  other  and  back  again.  During 
the  walk  I  saw  only  five  policemen,  four  in 
pairs  and  one  alone.  There  were  literally 
hundreds  of  drunks.  They  weren't  men 
that  were  slightly  under  the  influence  of 
liquor;  they  were  in  that  condition  which 
is  vulgarly  known  as  stewed  to  the  ears. 
They  were  clinging  to  doorways  and  tum- 
bling up  against  the  passers-by  and  falling 
off  the  sidewalks  into  the  gutters  and  sup- 
porting each  other  in  abortive  attempts  to 
proceed  in  some  definite  direction  which 
could  neither  be  determined  by  a  casual 
observer  nor  by  a  scientist  equipped  with 
instruments  for  plotting  the  curve  of  their 
footsteps.  I  saw  two  drunks,  dragging  be- 
tween them  a  third  drunker  drunk,  stagger 
crazily  under  the  very  nose  of  a  lone  police- 
man.  He  gazed  at  them  broodingly,  and 


Good  heavens!  Would  he  never  stop? 
Was  it  impossible  for  him  to  believe  that 
there  was  actually  one  person  who  could 
not  care  for  him?  Did  he  really  think  that 
he  could  mold  my  desires  to  this  extent? 

When  he  left  me  that  evening  he  had  the 
audacity  to  remark:  "You  c-c-can't  get 
away  f-from  me,  A-Adele.  I  w-want  you 
and  I'm  g-g-going  to  have  you!" 

I  shut  the  door  upon  him  with  undue 
gentleness,  because  I  felt  an  almost  unre- 
strainable  impulse  to  slam  it  in  his  face; 
and  I  ran  up  to  my  room  and  penned 
Rupert  such  a  letter  as  might  have  dis- 
turbed the  equanimity  of  a  jellyfish. 

The  next  morning  at,  it  seemed  to  me, 
daybreak,  I  was  summoned  to  the  tele- 
phone. It  was  Rupert,  but  I  could  hear 
only  a  series  of  apoplectic  ejaculations  over 
the  wire — and  hung  up.  That  afternoon 
Rupert  appeared  in  person  at  the  door  and 
demanded  to  see  me,  but  I  refused.  Thrice 
again  he  telephoned,  and  finally,  two  weeks 
later,  I  received  a  small,  carefully  wrapped 
bundle  which  turned  out  to  be  the  letters  I 
had  written  him  in  which  he  must  have 
considered  that  I  had  perjured  my  soul. 

I  glanced  through  them  wearily.  No, 
this  time  I  had  not  perjured  it!  Those 
letters  were  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
masterful  epistles  that  the  unworthy  Char- 
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as  they  staggered  onward  he  wearily  turned 
his  eyes  away  in  search  of  more  interesting 
matters. 

On  another  night  I  saw  two  men  with 
monumental  jags  pitch  out  of  a  doorway 
just  where  Argyle  Street  runs  under  the 
Central  Railway  Station,  and  where  the 
crowds  are  so  thick  between  eight  and  ten 
o'clock  every  night  that  one  must  use  force 
in  order  to  get  through.  They  were  fighting 
industriously.  They  plunged  off  the  curb, 
and  their  impetus  carried  them  to  the 
street-car  tracks.  The  wheels  of  a  double- 
deck  tram  passed  a  fraction  of  an  inch  from 
the  head  of  one  of  them,  and  after  it  had 
passed  a  stranger  rolled  him  back  from  the 
car  tracks  into  the  gutter. 

I  saw  a  man  and  a  woman,  fighting  drunk, 
start  slugging  each  other  with  their  fists  in 
the  middle  of  Main  Street  in  the  Bridgeton 
section  of  Glasgow.  The  woman  seemed 
to  be  getting  the  best  of  it,  when  another 
man  came  running  up  and  hit  her  under 
the  left  ear,  so  that  her  attack,  in  a  manner 
of  speaking,  broke  down.  I  saw  scores  of 
drunken  women,  some  of  them  with  their 
babies  wrapped  in  their  shawls  in  the  pecul- 
iarly Scotch  manner,  and  a  number  of 
drunken  girls  about  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  old.  And  out  of  all  the  nights  that  I 
walked  the  streets  of  Glasgow  I  saw  not  one 
arrest  for  drunkenness.  Therefore  I  say  that 
the  number  of  persons  convicted  for  drunk- 
enness has  no  bearing  on  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  are  drunk. 

I  have  witnessed  a  large  number  of  souse 
parties,  ranging  from  the  hectic  celebra- 
tions in  college  towns  after  big  football 
victories  to  the  fireworks  which  resulted 
when  2000  soldiers  were  turned  loose  to  lap 
up  Japanese  Scotch  whisky  in  Hakodate, 
the  fishing  city  of  Northern  Japan;  but 
never  have  I  seen  more  degrading,  depress- 
ing, sickening  drunkenness  than  I  saw  in 
one  night  in  the  city  of  Glasgow. 

Glasgow's  largest  and  most  influential 
newspaper,  shortly  before  the  1920  elec- 
tions, stated  editorially  that  for  the  people 
to  vote  to  retain  public  houses  "would 
mean  that  for  at  least  three  years  more  we 
should  witness  that  excess  of  drunkenness 
on  our  streets  which  is  an  index  to  the  mis- 
ery of  thousands  of  women  and  children 
and  to  an  amount  of  self-inflicted  inefficiency 
in  industrial  life  which  shames  our  boasted 
civilization." 

This  newspaper,  by  the  way,  was  the 
only  influential  paper  in  all  Scotland  — 
and  England,  too,  for  that  matter —which 
came  out  flatfooted  in  favor  of  prohibition. 
The  English  newspapers  took  it  to  task 
severely  for  its  attitude;  and  one  staunch 
and  representative  English  journal  referred 
frequently  to  the  editorial  stand  of  the  Glas- 
gow paper  as  "that  uncdifying  spectacle" 
and  spoke  of  the  antiprohihitionists  as  "the 
forces  of  common  sense  and  decency,"  and 
of  the  prohibitionists  as  "bigoted  and 
wrong-headed  people  working  in  a  bad 
cause." 

The  slums  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh, 
which  produce  by  far  the  largest  percentage 
of  Scotch  souses,  are  the  equals  of  any 


lie  had  taken  to— or,  to  be  quite  honest, 
that  had  been  thrust  upon — his  bosom.  I 
burnt  them  in  calm  exultation,  and  there- 
after instantaneously  forgot  dear  Rupert. 

But  since  Rupert  I  have  endured,  I  con- 
fess it,  the  attentions  of  other  Ruperts, 
and  other  Charlies,  and  other  Augustuses. 
They  are  all  alike.  They  are  all  variations, 
you  might  say,  on  these  three  most  univer- 
sal and  basic  of  themes — the  susceptible, 
the  snobbish  and  the  supersensible.  And 
now  I  think  I  shall  conclude  this  edifying 
little  discourse  with  a  few  don'ts. 

First  of  all,  to  the  susceptible: 

Don't  topple  easily;  or,  if  you  must,  pre- 
tend that  you  haven't. 
Don't  prattle. 

Don't  propose  within  ten  miles  of  a  wise  man. 

Secondly,  to  the  snobbish: 

Don't  pity  the  masses. 
Don't  suffer  mentally. 
Don't  be  forty. 

Lastly,  to  the  supersensible: 

Don't  be  desirable. 
Don't  be  determined,  and 
Don't,  don't,  don't  mope! 

And  now  there  remaineth  these  three — 
but  it's  hard  to  say  which  is  worst. 


slums  in  the  world.  The  slum  districts  in 
many  instances  are  composed  of  houses 
which  were  old  when  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
was  complaining  about  the  Scotch  climate 
and  getting  ready  to  be  beheaded.  From 
the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh  down  to  the 
turreted  walls  of  Holyrood  Palace  runs  a 
straight,  steep  street  about  a  third  of  a  mile 
in  length,  known  as  the  Canongate.  The 
Canongate  and  the  narrow  alleyways  and 
courtyards  and  holes  in  the  wall  which  lead 
from  it — alleys  and  holes  known  in  Scot- 
land as  wynds  and  closes — make  up  the 
principal  slum  district  of  Edinburgh.  The 
houses  which  abut  on  the  Canongate  and 
its  dark  offshoots  are  towering  buildings  of 
dingy  gray  stone,  eight,  ten,  twelve  and 
even  fourteen  stories  high.  These  buildings 
are  known  as  lands,  and  in  the  old  days 
they  were  inhabited  by  Scotland's  best. 
Poets,  statesmen,  scholars,  clergymen,  phi- 
losophers and  belles  of  the  Assembly  Rooms 
passed  each  other  daily  on  their  narrow 
staircases. 

From  Grandeur  to  Squalor 

Here  lived  the  most  powerful  and  fa- 
mous of  the  Scotch  nobility — the  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the 
Marquess  of  Argyll,  the  Earls  of  Dalhousie, 
Moray,  Breadalbane,  Haddington,  Pan- 
mure— the  list  is  endless.  John  Knox's 
house  adjoins  it,  and  Blackfriars  Street, 
formerly  Blackfriars  Wynd,  on  which  were 
built  the  homes  of  cardinals,  archbishops, 
princes— and  above  all  the  princely  house  of 
St.  Clair,  Earls  of  Orkney  and  Rosslyn. 
When  Earl  William  headed  this  family,  the 
Scotch  records  show,  his  lady  never  rode 
out  of  Blackfriars  Wynd  and  down  the 
Canongate  but  she  was  accompanied  by 
two  hundred  belted  knights;  and  when  she 
came  home  late  at  night  she  didn't  come 
home  in  the  dark,  for  eighty  pages,  all  of 
noble  birth,  held  torches  on  either  side.  She 
was  attended  by  seventy-five  gentlewomen, 
of  whom  fifty-three  were  daughters  of  noble- 
men, all  clothed  in  velvets  and  silks. 

To-day  the  lands  of  the  Canongate  are 
the  abodes  of  misery.  Six,  eight,  ten  and 
even  more  people  huddle  in  dark,  squalid, 
filthy  cubicles  of  rooms.  The  spare  money 
of  the  families  — or  rather  the  money  which 
should  be  spent  on  decent  clothes  and  de- 
cent food— is  spent  on  whisky.  The  chil- 
dren who  dart  in  and  out  of  the  wynds  and 
closes  have  neither  shoes  nor  stockings  in 
many  instances,  even  in  the  raw  and  biting 
weather  of  a  late  Scotch  autumn,  and  their 
clothes  are  of  the  meanest  and  sleaziest 
materials,  and  often  ragged  to  boot. 

Doctor  Littlejohn,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Edinburgh  at  a  time  when  more 
than  $5,000,000  was  spent  on  housing  and 
in  clearing  away  the  haunts  of  poverty  and 
wretchedness,  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  homes  of  the  working  classes 
has  been  intemperance,  leading  to  improvi- 
dence and  poverty.    Wherever  a  home  is 

(Continued  on  Page  82) 


As  used  on 
Porch  Floors 


The  New 

Floor  Covering 
in  Liquid  Form 

For  Wood  and  Cement 

Outside  or  Inside 

YOU  lay  Koverflor  with 
a  brush.  It  dries  over 
night,  providing  a  sanitary  tile- 
like surface  that  is  water-proof, 
weather-proof,  alkali-proof, 
lime-proof,  and  impervious  to 
the  action  of  oil  and  grease. 

Koverflor  is  supplied  in  at- 
tractive solid  colors  for  porch, 
kitchen,  garage,  factory,  hos- 
pital, school,  and  all  other  wood 
or  cement  floor  surfaces — also 
for  steamship  and  boat  decks. 

Ask  your  dealer JorKovERFl. OR. 
If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write 
for  the  Koverflor  Sample  Book, 
giving  your  dealer's  name. 

Standard  Varnish  Works 

Manufacturers  of 
Elastica  Varnishes  Satinette  Enamel 

Kwickworh  Aula  Finishes,  etc. 

90  West  Street  New  York  City 

55  Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
506  Oakland  Ave.,  S.  W.,  (;rand  Kapids,  Mich. 
Foreign  Branthti:   London,  Paris,  Melbourne. 

Standard-Cooper  Bell  Co. 

nboo  Federal  Street  Chicago,  III. 
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BATTERY 
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SERVICE 


Whatever  make  of  battery  is 
in  your  car,  you  can  be  confi- 
dent of  skilful  repair  work, 
fair  prices,  and  responsible 
advice  at  the  nearest  Exide 
Service  Station.  If  not  in 
your  telephone  book,  write 
us  for  address 
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You  Have  a  Right 

to  Expect  More 


You  pay  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  your  choice  of  tires — 
perhaps  because  you  see  them 
all  the  time.  Have  you  also 
determined  which  is  the  one 
best  battery  lor  your  car? 

Be  critical  of  batteries,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Exide.  You  have 
a  right  to  expect  more  than  the 
ordinary  lasting -power  from  an 
Exide  Battery.  It  was  the  first 
starting  and  lighting  battery  for 
automobiles,  as  it  had  been  the 
pioneer  in  other  fields  long  be- 
fore there  was  such  a  thing  as 
an  automobile. 


The  Bell  Telephone  System, 
Marconi  Wireless,  central 
power  and  lighting  stations — 
great  industries  of  all  kinds — 
depend  on  the  Exide's  ungrudg- 
ing power.  A  majority  of  the 
world's  submarines  are  pro- 
pelled under  the  sea  by  Exide 
Batteries. 

In  considering  what  battery 
will  serve  you  best,  bear  this  in 
mind :  The  Exide  made  for  your 
car  is  the  result  of  experience 
won  in  every  field  by  the  oldest 
and  largest  makers  of  storage 
batteries  in  the  world. 


THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Service  stations  and  dealers  everywhere         Branches  in  17  cities 

Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited,  133-157  Dufferin  St.,  Toronto 

Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  in  the  world 
of  storage  batteries  for  every  purpose 
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The  ^ 
Martin 
Star 

EVERY  time  you  see  a 
Glenn  L.  Martin  Air' 
plane  sweep  its  great 
starred  wings  across  the 
Heavens,  you  may  know 
that  the  star  is  more  than  a 
mere  arbitrary  symbol. 

Unmatched  engineering, 
year  by  year,  has  raised  it 
to  the  height  where  it  now 
is  recognized  as  the  trade 
mark  of  merit  —  a  token  of 
ascendency. 

The  Star  is  a  certificate  of 
fine  workmanship— a  pledge 
of  good  faith  from  maker  to 
user  that  The  Martin  Plane 
is  built  on  honor,  and  can 
be  depended  on  to  measure 
up  to  the  most  exacting 
standards. 

Executives  who  are  plan' 
ning  to  meet  the  new 
problems  in  transportation 
of  the  future  are  cordially 
invited  to  write  to  us. 


The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co. 

CLEVELAND 
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found  in  a  wretched  condition,  out  of  repair 
and  unwholesome  owing  to  squalor  and 
filth,  in  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  the 
cause  is  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors.  Until 
the  habits  of  the  working  classes  undergo 
alteration  it  is  impossible  to  expect  that 
they  will  be  decently  housed.  The  tempta- 
tions by  which  they  are  surrounded  in  the 
shape  of  spirit  shops  are  such  that  good 
resolutions  are  easily  broken  down,  and  the 
efforts  of  social  reformers  are  completely 
frustrated.  Our  great  scheme  of  city  im- 
provement has  been  rendered  almost  nuga- 
tory, so  far  as  the  housing  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  concerned,  by  the  prevalence  of 
intemperance." 

The  last  time  I  passed  Blackfriars  Street, 
out  of  which  used  to  ride  the  lady  of  the 
house  of  St.  Clair  with  her  two  hundred 
belted  knights,  there  were  three  Scotch 
women,  drunk,  staggering  down  it  arm  in 
arm  through  a  cold  rain. 

One  of  the  great  causes  of  infant  mortality 
in  Scotland  and  England  is  what  the  British 
call  overlaying.  A  mother,  stupefied  by 
liquor,  rolls  over  on  her  baby  in  her  sleep 
and  the  baby  strangles.  That  is  overlaying. 
In  the  last  prewar  year  1226  babies  were 
killed  by  overlaying.  America  has  never 
known  this  form  of  child  killing;  but  it  is 
common  in  Scotland. 

The  Fight  for  Local  Option 

The  public  houses  of  Scotland  are  more 
like  the  barrooms  of  America  than  the  pubs 
of  England.  The  women  don't  bulge  up  to 
the  bar  as  they  do  in  England,  and  in  more 
refined  drinking  circles  there  is  a  pro- 
nounced belief  that  when  a  woman  wants  a 
drink  she  should  get  it  as  inconspicuously 
as  possible.  Consequently  there  is  a  back 
room  in  most  Scotch  pubs,  and  the  women 
steer  for  the  back  rooms.  In  the  slum  dis- 
tricts, however — like  the  Canongate  in 
Edinburgh,  for  example — the  women  go 
into  the  bar  with  the  men.  I  dropped  into 
one  bar  on  the  Canongate — in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  of  course — and  when  the 
barkeeper  slipped  me  a  jolt  of  Glenlivet  he 
had  to  pass  it  over  the  heads  of  six  lady 
patrons  who  were  roasting  the  weakness  of 
30-per-cent-under-proof  whisky  with  such 
venom  that  one  might  have  thought  they 
had  to  drink  a  gallon  apiece  in  order  to  get 
a  glow. 

One  marked  difference  between  the  bars 
of  Scotland  and  the  bars  that  America  knew 
lies  in  the  manner  of  dispensing  whisky.  In 
a  Scotch  bar  one  never  sees  a  bottle — prob- 
ably because  the  premises  would  soon  be  so 
cluttered  up  with  bottles  that  there  would 
be  no  room  for  anything  else.  In  a  Scotch 
bar  all  the  whisky  is  draft  whisky.  The 
whisky  casks  usually  stand  high  above  the 
bar  and  are  connected  with  the  bar  by 
pipes,  so  when  a  cluster  of  boon  compan- 
ions drifts  in  and  calls  for  mugs  of  Scotch 
the  barman  simply  turns  a  spigot  and  lets 
it  run. 

Once  a  man  is  soused  and  shows  it  the 
doors  of  all  pubs  are  closed  to  him  until  he 
has  lost  his  jag.  The  Scotch  pubs,  and  the 
English  pubs  as  well,  are  very  strict  on  this 
point;  for  the  publican  who  ignores  it 
stands  an  excellent  chance  of  losing  his 
license.  When,  therefore,  the  old  prune 
juice  reaches  a  drinker's  brain  and  he 
begins  to  make  noisy  announcement  that 
he  can  lick  each  or  all  of  his  fellow  drinkers 
he  finds  himself  seized  by  the  back  of  the 
collar  and  the  slack  of  the  pants  and  hurled 
out  on  the  cold  bricks  with  such  force  as  to 
telescope  or  pulverize  several  of  them. 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression 
that  everybody  who  walks  the  streets  of 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  and  other  Scotch 
cities  on  Saturday  night  is  burdened  with 
a  skinful  Of  hard  liquor.  The  population  of 
Glasgow,  for  example,  is  1,000,000,  and  the 
percentage  of  that  number  which  is  drunk 
on  any  given  night  is  small.  Even  on 
hogmanay,  which  is  the  Scotch  name  for 
New  Year's  Eve,  when  thousands  of 
drunken  citizens  of  Glasgow  congregate  in 
the  Cross,  where  the  Trongate  and  the 
Gallowgate  converge,  and  pepper  the  statue 
of  King  William  III  with  empty  bottles, 
the  percentage  of  drunks  to  the  rest  of  the 
population  is  small.  None  the  less,  Glasgow 
has  some  of  the  wettest  spots  of  any  city 
in  the  world,  and  there  are  several  other 
Scotch  cities  which  crowd  it  close  for  pre- 
mier honors. 

Conditions  of  this  sort  are  the  ones  that 
the  people  of  Scotland  fought  in  the  elec- 
tions of  November,  1920,  and  the  ones  that 
they  have  been  fighting  since  1851,  when 
the  state  of  Maine  passed  the  first  local 


option  law.  In  1853  the  people  of  England 
and  Scotland  began  to  fight  for  a  local 
option  law  of  their  own,  based  on  the  Maine 
law,  which  should  give  them  the  right  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
community  should  be  saddled  with  the 
public  house.  England  is  still  fighting,  and 
is  almost  as  far  from  gaining  her  objective 
as  she  was  in  1853.  Scotland,  however,  was 
luckier.  On  August  13,  1913,  the  Tem- 
perance (Scotland)  Act  was  passed  into  law 
by  Parliament,  after  a  fight  on  the  part  of 
the  Scotch  temperance  workers  which  had 
lasted  for  sixty  years.  The  liquor  interests, 
however,  fought  nearly  as  hard;  and  before 
the  act  was  passed  they  had  slipped  so 
many  knives  into  it  and  forced  so  many 
compromises  on  the  temperance  advocates 
that  it  was  one  of  the  weakest,  palest,  sick- 
liest temperance  acts  that  ever  caused  a 
brewer  to  burst  into  hilarious  and  derisive 
laughter. 

The  act,  for  example,  gave  to  the  people 
of  Scotland  the  right  of  local  option  at  the 
end  of  seven  years.  Though  the  act  became 
a  law  in  August,  1913,  the  people  of  Scot- 
land couldn't  vote  on  the  question  involved 
in  the  law  until  November,  1920.  Thus  the 
brewers  and  the  distillers  and  the  public- 
house  owners  had  seven  years  of  grace  in 
which  to  make  their  fortunes  if  they  had 
not  already  done  so,  or  to  change  their 
occupations  if  they  were  sufficiently  fool- 
ish to  think  that  the  act  would  ever  result 
in  putting  any  barkeepers  or  distillers  or 
brewers  out  of  business. 

The  act  provided  that  when  voting  time 
finally  arrived  no  voting  area  could  vote 
itself  no-license  by  a  bare  majority.  Unless 
55  per  cent  of  the  voters  voted  for  no- 
license  the  area  remained  wet.  Moreover, 
the  55  per  cent  must  represent  at  least  35 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  electors  in 
the  voting  area.  In  other  words,  if  a  bare 
majority  of  a  district  voted  to  make  the 
district  dry  the  district  remained  wet  in 
spite  of  their  wishes.  This  very  thing 
happened  repeatedly  in  the  November 
elections.  If  the  wet  and  the  dry  issues  of 
the  election  had  been  settled  by  a  majority 
vote  twice  as  many  areas  would  have  gone 
dry  as  actually  went.  In  using  the  word 
"dry"  I  am  using  it  in  the  Scotch  sense, 
which  allows  more  latitude  than  the  Amer- 
ican interpretation. 

Provisions  of  the  Jlct 

The  act  also  provided  that  towns  with 
populations  less  than  25,000  should  vote  as 
a  unit;  but  that  larger  towns  should  vote 
by  wards,  and  that  no  ward  should  be 
affected  by  the  votes  in  other  wards.  This 
situation  can  be  better  realized  if  one  imag- 
ines New  York  voting  for  prohibition 
measures  under  such  an  act.  If  most  of 
New  York  were  to  vote  itself  dry  by  large 
majorities,  but  if  a  few  districts  refused  to 
do  so,  those  few  districts  would  be  un- 
affected by  the  majority  vote  and  would 
continue  to  dispense  liquor  as  before.  Not 
only  would  they  dispense  liquor  as  before 
but  they  would  also  dispense  it  to  most  of  the 
rum  hounds  from  all  the  districts  which  had 
gone  dry.  Now  an  optimistic  prohibitionist 
may  regard  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  effec- 
tively prohibitive;  but  the  most  active 
bar  flies  of  America  would  regard  a  city 
with  one  wet  ward  as  a  haven  of  refuge  and 
a  paradise  of  golden  opportunity. 

Finally  the  Temperance  (Scotland)  Act 
is  so  framed  that  when  a  voting  area  goes 
no-license  the  licensing  of  inns,  hotels  and 
restaurants  for  the  sale  of  drink  is  not 
affected;  and  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  in  America — those,  by  the 
way,  who  are  raving  the  loudest  against 
prohibition — who  would  consider  that  a 
city  whose  inns,  hotels  and  restaurants 
could  sell  spirituous  liquors  was  as  wet  as 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  if  not  wetter. 

This  act,  it  must  be  understood,  is  not 
the  act  which  the  prohibitionists  and  the 
temperance  workers  wanted.  They  wanted 
a  very  much  stronger  act — one  which 
would  close  the  distilleries  and  hit  the 
traveler  and  the  wealthy  citizen  the  same 
brutal  wallop  that  it  would  hit  the  work- 
ingman.  They  couldn't  get  it,  however. 
Even  after  the  act  had  been  passed  into 
law  in  1913  the  liquor  interests  claimed  that 
it  was  a  dead  law  because  of  the  handicaps 
which  they  had  caused  to  be  imposed  on 
the  temperance  workers.  It  is  not  a  dead 
law,  though,  and  it  has  frightened  the 
Scotch  distillers  and  brewers  and  the  liquor 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  generally  into 
a  series  of  violent  convulsions. 

The  so-called  prohibition  fight  in  Scot- 
land— I  say  so-called  because  the  fight  has 


not  been  on  prohibition  as  America  under- 
stands it,  but  on  the  evils  of  the  public 
house  and  the  question  of  licensing  or  not 
licensing  public  houses — was  waged  on  the 
dry  side  by  the  Scottish  Permissive  Bill  and 
Temperance  Association  and  by  the  Na- 
tional Citizens  Council.  The  Scottish  Per- 
missive Bill  and  Temperance  Association  is 
the  association  which  struggled  for  sixty 
years  to  gain  for  the  people  of  Scotland  the 
right  to  vote  on  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the 
districts  in  which  they  live.  It  is  the  organ- 
ization which  persuaded  Pussyfoot  Johnson 
to  come  to  Scotland  and  help  the  dry  cam- 
paign by  telling  Scotchmen  about  the  good 
things  that  prohibition  has  done  for  Amer- 
ica. The  National  Citizens  Council  is  a 
comparatively  new  organization  formed, 
according  to  its  officials,  "on  the  widest 
basis  of  citizenship  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cating the  public  as  to  its  rights  and  duties 
with  regard  to  the  new  act."  Among  the 
officials  of  the  National  Citizens  Council 
are  such  representative  Scotchmen  as  Lord 
Rowallan,  a  leading  Scottish  peer;  Sir 
Joseph  Maclay,  the  Shipping  Controller; 
William  Graham,  a  Labor  member  of  Par- 
liament from  Edinburgh;  Sir  Samuel  Chis- 
holm,  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow;  Sir 
Edward  Parrott,  a  member  of  Parliament 
from  Edinburgh  and  head  of  the  Nelson 
printing  firm;  and  Bishop  Walpole  of  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Campaign  of  the  Wets ' 

The  brains  and  heart  of  the  wets — and 
the  lungs  and  limbs  and  viscera  as  well- 
is  the  Anti-Prohibition  Campaign  Council. 
This  council  is  composed  of  three  brewers, 
three  distillers,  three  liquor  retailers  and  a 
secretary.  It  represents  all  the  distillers  of 
Scotland,  all  the  brewers,  all  the  wine  mer- 
chants, retailers  and  allied  traders.  More 
than  a  hundred  associations — such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  Whisky  Association  (Scottish 
Branch) ;  the  Brewers'  Association  of  Scot- 
land; the  Scottish  Licensed  Trade  Defense 
Association;  the  Scottish  Licensed  Trade 
Veto  Defense  Fund — are  affiliated  with  the 
council.  Through  the  Anti-Prohibition 
Campaign  Council  the  licensed  liquor  trade 
of  Scotland  fought  as  one  body;  and  it  is  a 
safe  bet  that  if  the  Scottish  liquor  trade  had 
not  organized  as  it  did  and  fought  as  it  did 
Scotland  to-day  would  be  so  spotted  with 
dry  areas  that  if  they  were  shown  on  a  map 
the  general  effect  would  be  that  of  a  bad 
case  of  measles. 

Each  of  the  hundred  affiliated  associa- 
tions of  the  Anti-Prohibition  Campaign 
Council  had  election  agents,  competent 
secretaries  and  large  working  committees 
composed  of  both  men  and  women.  In 
every  voting  area  these  associations  set  up 
the  usual  parliamentary  electoral  machine 
and  did  their  campaigning  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Anti-Prohibition  Campaign 
Council. 

The  headquarters  of  the  council  in  Edin- 
burgh had  a  large  staff  of  workers,  enor- 
mous masses  of  literature,  posters  and 
propaganda  of  various  sorts,  and  a  corps . 
of  trained  antiprohibition  speakers.  Fifty 
of  these  antiprohibition  speakers  were  ex- 
army  officers  who  were  trained  in  London 
for  their  particular  task  by  the  English 
liquor  interests,  who  maintained  a  school 
for  the  purpose.  The  speakers,  the  litera- 
ture and  the  posters  were  distributed  from 
Edinburgh  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reach  the 
places  where  they  were  most  needed  at" 
times  when  they  were  most  needed.  The 
machinery  of  the  Anti-Prohibition  Cam- 
paign Council  deserves  to  be  described  in 
detail,  for  its  excellence  was  responsible  for 
the  overcoming  of  an  almost  overwhelming 
sentiment  in  Scotland  against  the  public 
house  and  indiscriminate  drinking. 

The  Anti-Prohibition  Campaign  Council 
in  its  seven  months  of  active  fighting  prior 
to  and  during  the  election  issued  more  than 
25,000,000  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject of  prohibition  from  all  points  of  view- 
except,  of  course,  those  points  favorable  to 
prohibition.  The  council  published  a  two- 
sheet  newspaper  once  every  month,  and 
distributed  250,000  copies  of  each  issue. 
It  printed  and  distributed  18,000,000 
bottle  labels,  and  saw  to  it  that  no  bottle 
containing  an  alcoholic  beverage  should 
reach  a  consumer  without  one  of  the  labels 
pasted  on  it.  The  sentiments  conveyed 
by  these  labels  were  short  and  sweet,  such 
as  "Prohibition  Destroys  Liberty— Vote 
No  Change,"  "Prohibition  Means  More 
Taxation— Vote  No  Change,"  "Prohibi- 
tion Increases  Cost  of  Living — Vote  No 
Change,"  "Prohibition  is  'Dry'  Rot— 

(Continued  on  Page  85) 
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Mothers  everywhere  have  learned  to  believe  in  Pillsbury's  Wheat 
Cereal.  Very  easily  digested,  it  is  usually  one  of  the  first  solid  foods 
given  to  infants,  yet  it  also  furnishes  the  nourishment  necessary  to 
sustain  the  hardest  worker. 

The  purity,  wholesomeness  and  rare  flavor  of  these  creamy-white 
hearts  of  wheat,  make  instant  appeal  to  all  appetites.  For  the  in- 
fant, the  adult — for  the  invalid,  the  athlete — for  every  member  of 
every,  family — Pillsbury's  Wheat  Cereal. 


Always  buy  Pillsbury's  Family  of  Foods- 
in  quality.    At  your  grocer's. 


lifferent  in  kind,  but  alike 


Pillsbury's  Best  Flour  Pillsbury's  Wheat  Cerea*l 

Pillsbury's  Health  Bran  Pillsbury's  Pancake  Flour 

Rye,  Graham  and  Macaroni  Flours 

PILLSBURY  FLOUR  MILLS  COMPANY 

Minneapolis,  U.  S.  A. 

illsburys 

FAMILY  OF  FOnnS  / 

Wheat  Cereal 


* 


Health  Bran 
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and  its  beauty 

In  homes  everywhere,  women  give  unstinted  praise  to  the  fine 
cooking  and  baking  done  by  the  Universal  Combination 
Range,  and  to  its  uncommon  beauty.  Its  immaculate  surface  of 
porcelain  is  easily  washed,  always  clean,  meeting  the  demands 
of  modern,  sanitary  kitchens.  Marvelously  simple  and  com- 
pact; of  trim,  handsome  lines;  fits  in  small  space,  saves  room. 


It  is  "The  Range  of  Simplicity  and 
Thrift"  ;  famous  for  its  Simplicity,  Econ- 
omy, Beauty  and  Compactness.  See  in- 
sert number  two — a  mere  twist  of  the 
wrist  changes  completely  from  Coal  or 
Wood  to  Gas.  No  parts  to  take  out;  no 
dampers  to  operate.  Automatic.  Insert 
number  one  shows  Washable,  Sanitary, 
Univit  Porcelain  finish,  made  in  Pea- 
cock Blue  or  Pearl  Grey;  durable,  un- 


breakable. Insert  number  three  shows 
Pastry  Oven.  The  equipment  includes 
Baking  and  Roasting  Oven,  Pastry 
Oven,  Broiler,  Warming  Closet,  Self- 
Starter  for  Gas,  Gas  Kindler  for  Coal. 

Keeps  kitchen  cool  in  summer,  warm 
in  winter.  Economical,  wastes  no  fuel. 
No  worry  about  Gas  Shortage.  At  all 
good  dealers',  in  plain,  nickel  or  porcelain 
finish  —  cash  or  terms.  Dealer's  name 
and  illustrated  booklet  on  request. 


CRIBBEN  &  SEXTON  COMPANY,  600-800  N.  Sacramento  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH  BAYONNE,  N.  J.         PORTLAND  SAN  FRANCISCO  DENVER 

Made  in  Canada  under  the  name  "SIMPLEX"  by  McCIary's — London  Patented  in  United  States  and  Canada 


COMBINATION 
RANGE 
Burns  Natural  or  Artificial  Gas  and  Coal  or  Wood 
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Vote  No  Change,"  "Prohibition  Means 

i  nemploymenl  voteNo Change," "Tem- 
perance is  Strength,  Prohibition  is  Slav- 
ery Vote  No  Change,"  "Prohibition 
Kohs  i  he  Wdrkcr.  Hut  Will  Not  Kmpty  the 
Rich  Man's  Cellar— Vote  No  Change." 

It  printed  S, 000, 000  cards  which  were 
slipped  into  the  hands  of  people  on  the 
streets  by  wet  workers.  On  these  cards 
were  printed  select  antiprohibition  remarks 
by  great  writers.  Samples  that  were  given 
to  me  quote  John  Stuart  Mill  to  the  effect 
tnat  so  monstrous  a  principle  as  prohibition 
is  far  more  dangerous  than  any  single  inter- 
ference with  liberty;  there  is  no  violation 
of  liberty  which  it  would  not  justify. 

This  quotation  is  probably  correct, 
though  both  the  wets  and  the  drys  in  Scot- 
land have  an  unpleasant  habit  of  quoting 
the  same  people  to  prove  their  cases.  The 
wets  quote  Mill  to  show  that  prohibition  is 
a  horrible  infringement  on  liberty;  the 
drys  quote  him  to  show  exactly  the  oppo- 
site. The  wets  quote  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
show  that  they  are  being  abused;  the  drys 
quote  Abraham  Lincoln  to  show  that  the 
suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  was  a  thing 
which  he  ardently  hoped  to  accomplish  as 
the  crowning  feat  of  his  career.  The  wets 
quote  Sam  Gompers,  and  so  do  the  drys. 
Both  of  them  quote  Theodore  Roosevelt  in 
support  of  their  arguments,  and  each  side 
claims  Oliver  Cromwell  and  quotes  him  ex- 
tensively. 

Ubiquitous  Propaganda 

The  Anti-Prohibition  Campaign  Council 
purchased  2,500,000  paper  bags  in  two 
sizes  and  issued  them  to  grocers  all  over 
Scotland.  Grocers  sell  bottled  goods,  and 
the  Temperance  (Scotland)  Act  affects 
them,  so  that  they  are  glad  to  use  all  the 
b  igs  that  are  given  them.  On  one  side  of 
each  bag  was  printed: 

"To  Housewives:  Dry  America  has 
raised  the  price  of  sugar  to  its  present  high 
figure  because  of  her  enormous  increase  in 
the  use  of  so-called  temperance  drinks  and 
candies.  If  there  is  prohibition  in  this 
country  the  price  will  rise  still  higher,  and 
with  many  other  household  necessities  will 
become  a  luxury  only  for  the  rich.  Vote  No 
Change." 

This  bag,  which  was  carried  into  every 
home  in  Scotland  before  the  campaign  was 
over,  was  excellent  propaganda;  and  the 
propaganda  was  damaged  very  little  by 
the  fact  that  sugar  during  the  last  part  of  the 
campaign  was  considerably  lower  in  price 
in  America  than  it  was  in  England. 

The  council  distributed  260,000  posters 
limited  to  printing,  60,000  colored  pic- 
ture posters  and  20,000  enormous  sixteen- 
sheet  colored  posters  of  the  same  designs  as 
the  60,000  smaller  colored  ones.  Every 
hotel,  public  house  and  licensed  grocery 
covered  its  windows  with  the  council's 
posters,  and  in  many  cases  the  entire  front 
of  a  public  house  would  be  covered  so  that 
no  house  could  be  seen.  A  cartoon  in  an 
Edinburgh  paper  showed  two  Scotchmen 
standing  in  front  of  a  mass  of  posters. 
"Whaur's  the  pub,  Tarn?"  one  of  them  is 
asking.  Every  billboard  and  hoarding  in 
Scotland  was  covered  with  these  posters 
for  six  months  before  the  election.  There 
were  wet  posters  in  every  railway  station  in 
the  country.  The  council  contracted  with 
3treet-car  companies  so  that  the  cars  car- 
ried strip  posters  twenty  feet  in  length 
along  their  sides.  They  contracted  with 
moving-picture  houses  so  that  every  silver 
screen  in  the  land  warned  the  people  against 
the  perils  of  prohibition  throughout  the 
afternoon  and  evening.  Wet  slogans  ap- 
peared on  the  football-result  cards  which 
hang  in  all  public  places,  and  on  the  pro- 
grams of  all  theaters  and  athletic  events.  At 
big  football  parks  the  council  painted  anti- 
prohibition  signs  200  feet  long  and  thirty 
feet  deep  on  the  tops  of  grand  stands  and 
Scotch  football  parks  hold  as  many  as 
120,000  people.  Wherever  it  could  rent  the 
end  of  a  house  or  a  private  fence  it  painted 
thereon  a  powerful  blast  against  prohi- 
bition. 

The  council  carried  on  a  seven-month 
advertising  campaign  in  all  the  important 
newspapers  in  Scotland,  a  house-to-house 
campaign  for  distributing  antiprohibition 
literature  and  a  personal  canvass  of  all 
electors.  It  held- meetings  in  many  places 
,  each  day  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the 
end  of  November,  and  for  speakers  at  these 
meetings  it  provided  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, clergymen,  barristers,  ex-members  of 
Parliament  and  the  ex-army  officers  of 
whom  I  have  already  spoken. 


There  is  no  question  but  that  the  dry 
interests  would  have  been  far  more  success- 
ful if  the  wet  campaign  had  been  a  little 
weaker  or  had  started  a  little  later.  The 
people  of  Scotland  were  deeply  aware  of  the 
evils  of  drink,  and  wanted  to  stamp  them 
out.  But  the  assurance  on  the  part  of  the 
wets  that  prohibition  meant  increased  tax- 
ation and  increase  in  the  price  of  necessa- 
ries of  life  set  a  lot  of  the  housewives  to 
wabbling;  and  when  they  wabbled  their 
menfolk  wabbled  -  wiffle-waffled,  as  the 
Scotch  say.  The  drys  assured  me  that  if 
the  elections  could  have  taken  place  three 
months  earlier  they  would  have  won  some 
striking  victories.  Some  of  the  wet  leaders 
confirmed  this  statement. 

The  drys  could  not  counteract  the  wet 
advertising  campaign  because  their  re- 
sources were  much  smaller  than  those  of 
the  wets,  and  also  because  they  were  unable 
to  get  their  propaganda  into  the  voters' 
hands  with  the  same  surety.  They  could 
not,  for  example,  reach  the  housewives  who 
carried  home  provisions  from  the  groceries 
in  paper  bags  which  assured  them  that 
prohibition  would  send  the  price  of  sugar 
beyond  their  reach.  The  grocers,  being 
wets  by  nature  of  their  business,  would 
throw  all  possible  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
those  who  attempted  to  show  that  this 
statement  was  untrue.  The  drys  couldn't 
get  their  propaganda  into  the  pubs,  and  so 
reach  the  workingmen.  At  the  lowest  esti- 
mate, the  cost  of  the  wet  campaign  was 
ten  times  the  cost  of  the  dry  campaign.  The 
wets  probably  spent  much  more  than  ten 
times  as  much  as  the  drys,  because  a  major- 
ity of  the  prohibitionists  and  temperance 
workers  do  their  work  for  love  or  in  the 
interests  of  humanity;  whereas  I  have 
never  happened  to  encounter  an  active 
worker  in  the  antiprohibition  cause  who 
was  working  for  anything  except  his  bank 
account. 

The  campaign  of  the  no-license  work- 
ers— the  Scottish  Permissive  Bill  and  Tem- 
perance Association  and  the  National 
Citizens  Council — was  an  educative  cam- 
paign carried  on  by  means  of  posters, 
pamphlets,  a  fortnightly  newspaper,  a  few 
newspaper  advertisements  and  a  number  of 
speakers.  Pussyfoot  Johnson,  on  the  invi- 
tation of  the  secretary  of  the  Scottish  Per- 
missive Bill  and  Temperance  Association, 
spoke  in  behalf  of  no-license  in  all  parts  of 
Scotland.  One  other  American  speaker 
participated  in  the  campaign,  and  these 
two  speakers,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  com- 
prised the  "horde  of  Yankee  agitators" 
to  which  the  wets  made  such  frequent 
reference. 

The  drys  set  themselves  to  prove— and 
did  prove  conclusively  and  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  persons  not  congenital  nit-wits, 
not  slaves  to  the  drink  habit  and  not  finan- 
cially interested  in  the  liquor  trade — that 
drink  was  the  cause  of  an  undue  amount  of 
crime,  disease,  poverty,  bad  housing  con- 
ditions and  national  inefficiency. 

The  Weapons  of  the  Wets 

The  wets  set  themselves  to  prove  that 
the  contentions  of  the  drys  were  not  true, 
to  convince  the  people  of  Scotland  that 
they  were  voting  on  prohibition  instead  of 
on  a  no-license  resolution  which  was  no 
more  akin  to  prohibition  than  beefsteak  is 
akin  to  a  cheese  omelet. 

One  of  the  spots  at  which  the  wets  kept 
hammering  in  their  propaganda  was  the 
connection  between  America  and  the  no- 
license  movement  in  Scotland.  By  stretch- 
ing the  facts  the  wets  were  able  to  convey 
to  the  bulk  of  the  Scotch  people  the  belief 
that  America  was  interested  in  thrusting 
prohibition  on  them.  One  wet  poster,  for 
example,  shows  a  giant  British  workman 
lying  bound  on  the  shores  of  Scotland,  while 
a  small  figure  by  his  side  waves  an  American 
flag.  From  the  distant  sky  line  of  New  York 
a  huge  stream  of  dope  packages,  patent- 
medicine  bottles  and  chewing-gum  boxes  is 
flying  towards  Britain's  shores. 

"Are  you  going  to  allow  British  com- 
merce, British  labor  and  your  own  personal 
liberty  to  be  bound  and  gagged?"  asks  this 
poster. 

A  handbill  headed  "  The  American  Pussy- 
footers'  Intrusion"  warns  all  good  Scotch 
men  not  to  get  chummy  with  t  he  American 
adventurers. 

"You  remember,"  says  this  amiable 
little  document,  "the  German  efforts  at 
peaceful  penetration  and  what  it  cost  you 
to  shake  the  country  free  of  it? 

"Do  you  wish  to  take  another  dose  of 
peaceful  penetration  from  adventurers  and 
cranks  from  another  foreign  nation? 


"The  American  Pussyfooters  are  here  to 
try  some  more  peaceful  penetration  upon 
you. 

"They  brag  that  they  are  going  to  butt 
in  at  your  elections  to  influence  politicians 
and  the  newspapers,  and  to  make  teetotal- 
ers of  us  all  by  promoting  the  prohibition  of 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  alcoholic 
liquors. 

"They  boast  that  they  are  paid  highly 
for  the  job  out  of  funds  collected  princi- 
pally from  American  capitalists. 

"This  is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
intrusion.  There  are  other  prohibition 
movements  on  foot  in  America — the  prohi- 
bition of  smoking,  theaters,  dancing,  and  of 
Sunday  recreation. 

"American  adventurers  are  coming  over 
here  to  earn  a  living  by  agitating  to  filch 
more  of  your  liberties  from  you,  and  so 
your  freedom  may  be  stolen  bit  by  bit. 

"Turn  down  this  prohibitionist  business 
at  once,  and  so  put  an  end  to  this  dangerous 
interference  in  your  domestic  affairs. 

"  It  is  the  act  of  a  traitor  for  any  Britisher 
to  encourage  or  tolerate  these  American 
prohibitionists. 

"Aliens  have  no  right  to  put  us  to  the 
trouble  of  defending  liberties  we  have  en- 
joyed for  centuries. 

"Vote  No  Change!" 

One  publication,  to  quote  another  ex- 
ample, mentioned  that  the  United  States 
Internal  Revenue  Board  was  considering 
the  seizing  and  selling  of  all  foreign  ships 
that  violate  the  prohibition  law,  and  then 
quoted  an  editorial  from  the  Dundee  Ad- 
vertiser which  stated  that  the  current 
American  patriotic  creed  is  the  possession 
of  the  biggest  mercantile  marine  in  the 
world,  and  that  to  confiscate  foreign  ships 
for  wetness  would  be  "just  the  kind  of 
measure  to  appeal  to  our  cousins,  who  are 
great  altruists — especially  when  altruism 
can  be  combined  with  good  business  for 
themselves." 

Jl  Specimen  Advertisement 

A  newspaper  advertisement  two  columns 
wide  and  a  page  deep,  put  out  by  the  wets, 
attacked  the  antiliquor  forces  in  the  follow- 
ing detached  and  restrained  manner: 

"We  don't  want  the  mark  of  the  Pussy- 
foot all  over  Scotland! 

"Without  any  assistance  from  Yankee 
faddists  and  fanatics,  Scotsmen  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  splendid  mark  in  every 
field  of  human  endeavour,  at  home  and 
abroad. 

"Their  achievements  are  the  clearest 
proof  that  they  know  how  to  look  after 
themselves  so  as  to  secure  the  best  results. 

"They  are  the  most  competent  judges  to 
decide  what  individual  and  social  habits 
are  most  suited  to  their  national  character, 
to  their  environment  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  capacities. 

"They  have  claimed,  fought  for  and  se- 
cured the  right  to  be  free  and  independent, 
both  as  Scotsmen  and  as  individual  human 
beings. 

"Are  they  now  to  be  ruled,  regulated  and 
regimented  by  prohibitionists  infected  by  a 
foreign  germ?  Will  the  independent  Scots- 
man allow  himself  to  be  made  over  accord- 
ing to  an  American  pattern  and  placed 
under  nursery  government  by  a  grand- 
motherly officialdom? 

"In  the  matter  now  at  issue- -that  of  their 
freedom  to  drink  what  they  choose  will 
they  submit  to  be  treated  as  though  they 
were  a  half-crazy  collection  of  inebriates?" 

The  advertisement  winds  up  with  a 
statement  in  large  black  capital  letters 
declaring  that  "  We  can  keep  our  own  house 
in  order." 

This  statement  is  not  an  unreasonable 
one.  The  people  of  any  nation  are  easily 
aroused  against  the  reformers  from  another 
nation,  irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  re- 
form measures  which  they  may  be  advocat- 
ing. The  most  potent  ammunition  possessed 
by  the  wet  forces  was  their  claim  of  American 
interference.  The  drys  in  any  country  have 
enough  arguments  on  their  side  to  defeat 
the  liquor  interests  if  the  facts  are  properly 
presented  and  dist  ributed.  The  drys,  t  here- 
fore,  handicap  themselves  when  they  import 
speakers  from  a  foreign  country,  and  give 
the  wets  an  opportunity  to  cloud  the  issue 
by  advertisements  such  as  the  one  I  have 
quoted  advertisements  which  cause  the 
man  in  the  street  to  growl  that  he  isn't  go- 
ing to  have  any  blooming  American  run  his 
affairs. 

If  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America 
wishes  to  assist  the  liquor  interests  in  their 

(Continued  on  Page  88) 
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"Just  Turn 

the 


Knob 


— on  the  Hammond  Multiplex  and 
change  instantly  from  one  style  of 
type  or  language  to  another. 

( Note  the  following  styles ;  also  the  s  pecimens  intheborderj 

Woodrow  Wilson 

says:  "I  have  done  most  of  my  literary  work 
on  this  machine  (a  Hammond)  and  would  not 
exchange  it  for  any  other." 

— of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  is 
able  to  give  his  letters  a  distinctive  air  by  hav- 
ing them  written  on  a  Hammond  Multiplex. 
A  change  of  type  will  instantly  stress  an  im- 
portant point  -  -  -  -  Just  Turn  the  Knob. 

Federal  Reserve  Bank 

— can,  in  its  "Layout"  department,  obtain 
more  forceful  copy  by  instantly  changing 
from  one  style  of  type  to  another.  Many 
banks  find  the  Multiplex  invaluable  for  sta- 
tistical work,  or  where  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
dense records,  etc.,  because  of  the  tiny  type 
which  reduces  the  space  to  one-quarter  of  that 
of  any  other  typewriter— Just  Turn  the  Knob. 

V.Pres't  A.T.Hardin, 

New  York  Central  Railroad 

— can  put  his  individuality  in  his  writing, 
and  emphasize  points  of  importance  through 
the  instantly  interchangeable  type  feature 
of  the  Multiplex  Just  Turn  the  Knob. 

N.  Y.  Public  Libraries 

—  find  the  Multiplex  indispensable  for  regular 
and  specialized  writing.  The  wonderful  ver- 
satility automatically  suggests  the  Multi- 
plex—it being  possible  to  do  every  sort  of 
writing  on  one  machine— Just  Turn  the  Knob. 

American  Can  Company 

—  finds  the  Multiplex  of  particular  value  in 
its  department  of  Patents.  The  same  machine 
can  be  used  for  regular  correspondence  and 
other  office  work  -  -  -  Just  Turn  the  Knob. 

U.  Pt-e<y'  K  ft.  13.  ^eWori 

American  International  Corp. 

—  finds  the  condensing  feature  of  wonderful 
help  for  his  personal  loose-leaf  manual,  as  it 
reduces  type  space  to  one-quarter  of  that  re- 
quired by  ordinary  machines  — and  he  can 
instantly  change  to  the  usual  type  spacing  for 
regular  correspondence— JiiiJ  turn  the  Knob. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  thousand*  of 
distinguished  users  of  the  Hammond  Multi- 
plex and  show  the  wonderful  versatility  of 
this  writing  machine. 

No  Matter  What  Your 
Requirements  May  Be: 

—  the  Multiplex  will  meet 
them.    Mail  the  coupon  for 
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More  Than  A  Typewriter,"  and  learn 
YOU  should  Hue  thin  Kteat  inter -t  hange- 
type,  wrltl&g  machine. 

(llcVS  '    ^     'KIV  *'  111  '**'  ri',m"'v  a 1 1  rae 

the  proposition  for  nproaen 
vm.    It  will  [kiv  \"ii  to  wend  for  informa- 
tion regarding  it.   Write  tuduy. 

PORTABLE 
Aluminum  Model 

A  Special  Model  foi  I  rtivriing  for  Home  - 
ilhlHtrated  below.  BmbpdUtl  all  the  :id\.m 
tauc«  of  the  Regular  Multiplex  iimtaiKlv 
in i <■(<  hatiKeahh- 1 vpe  automatic  type  a<  (ion. 
Auk  lor  special  folder  — "It's  Portable." 


Hammond  Typewriter  Co. 

594  tail  60th  Mrrrl,  New  York  Cltv 
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l_J  I'-.rialilc  model 
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Proving  Keen  Kutter  Quality 

to  Millions 

Millions  have  made  their  first  acquaintance  with  Keen  Kutter 
quality  when,  as  boys,  their  heart's  desire  was  finally  satisfied 
by  Keen  Kutter  pocket  knives. 

The  unfailing  way  in  which  their  pride  in  the  name  and 
mark  was  justified  then  has  been  conclusive  proof  to  many 
of  the  superior  Keen  Kutter  worth. 

For  thousands  this  early  proof  is  continuously  carried  on  by 
the  Keen  Kutter  tools  they  buy  in  their  maturer  years. 

For  during  more  than  fifty  years  planes,  hammers,  saws,  chisels, 
auger  bits  —  in  fact  every  tool  the  skilled  workman  needs  — 
have  been  developed  to  that  high  point  where  they  finally 
earned  the  right  to  bear  the  Keen  Kutter  name  and  mark. 

In  every  case  the  years  of  Keen  Kutter  experience  have  been 
patiently  devoted  to  making  tools  that  meet  the  need  of  those 
who  make  their  living  with  them. 

Over  and  above  the  Keen  Kutter  superiority  of  materials  and 
workmanship,  Keen  Kutter  tools  have  such  exclusive  operat- 
ing advantages  as  the  Keen  Kutter  lock  wedge  that  keeps  the 
heads  of  hatchets,  hammers  and  axes  from  flying  ofT — the 
Keen  Kutter  taper  grinding  that  keeps  saws  from  binding  — 
the  Keen  Kutter  frog  that  .keeps  planes  from  chattering  and 
many  others. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY 
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A  Washable 
Antiseptic 
Dressing 

Why  use  clumsy  bandages 
for  skin  hurts  when  you 
can  have  instead  a  flexible, 
washable  film  of  New-Skin? 


Have  you 
dishes  with 
bulky  finger? 


ever  washed 
a  bandaged, 


hi  tlie  kitchen  , 

Then  you  should  know 
how  much  easier  it  is  when 
you  simply  coat  over  the  cut 
or  scratch  with  New-Skin. 

All  cuts  and  scrapes  must 
be  kept  clean  to  prevent 
infection. 

New-Skin  furnishes  a 
germ-proof  protection. 

"Never  Neglect  a  Break 
in  the  Skin" 


Be  sure  it 

is  New 
Skin,  nut 
an  infcri 
or  substi- 
tute 


All 
Druggists 
—  15  and 
10  cents. 


NEWS  KIN  COMPANY 
New  York      Toronto  London 


(Continued  from  Page  85) 

fight  against  the  temperance  people  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  it  can  best  do  so  by 
continuing  to  allow  American  speakers  to 
go  to  Great  Britain,  and  by  agitating  in 
America  for  a  puritan  Sunday,  the  aboli- 
tion of  smoking  and  lower  heels  on  women's 
shoes— as  the  Scotch  wets  say  it  is  doing. 
These  are  points  that  stir  up  more  antago- 
nism to  the  prohibition  movement  in  Scot- 
land and  England  than  all  the  other  wet 
arguments  put  together. 

Since  America  is  the  largest  prohibition 
country  in  the  world,  both  the  wets  and  the 
drys  turned  to  America  to  prove  their  con- 
tentions. All  the  evidence  brought  from 
America  by  the  drys  tended  to  show  that 
prohibition  has  made  the  United  States  into 
an  ideal  country  where  life  is  one  grand 
sweet  song.  The  wets,  however,  tapped  a 
very  different  source  of  information,  and 
all  their  reports  indicated  clearly  that  pro- 
hibition had  tremendously  increased  crime, 
lawbreaking,  vice,  Bolshevism,  anarchy 
and  other  unpleasant  matters. 

The  dry  evidence  starts  with  such  glit- 
tering words  as  those  of  a  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  minister,  who  declares  compre- 
hensively and  rhapsodically  that  "Life  in 
Kentucky  is  the  nearest  thing  to  heaven 
since  the  arrival  of  prohibition."  The  dry 
propaganda  then  goes  on  to  quote  the 
governors  of  states,  chiefs  of  police,  secre- 
taries of  labor  organizations,  wardens  of 
jails  and  presumably  unbiased  observers  in 
America  to  the  effect  that  the  benefits  of 
prohibition  have  been  incalculable,  and  that 
sentiment  in  America  is  almost  unanimous 
against  returning  to  the  preprohibition 
days.  Prohibition  in  America,  according  to 
the  drys,  is  a  magnificent  and  inspiring 
success. 

Jl  Never -Ending  Debate 

The  wet  evidence  brings  forward  volumi- 
nous reports  of  illegal  traffic  in  liquor  in 
America  and  the  failure  of  the  prohibition 
law  to  prohibit,  of  the  increase  in  crime  and 
the  dope  evil,  of  the  growing  number  of 
drunks  which  infest  the  streets  of  leading 
American  cities,  and  of  the  almost  unani- 
mous sentiment  against  prohibition.  The 
wet  evidence  quotes  influential  Americans 
to  the  effect  that  the  dry  law  in  America  is 
doomed.  Prohibition  in  America,  according 
to  the  wets,  is  an  unparalleled  and  over- 
whelming failure,  and  instead  of  making 
the  country  into  a  near-heaven  it  has  made 
it  into  a  hell  of  a  place. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that 
both  the  wets  and  the  drys  are  correct  in 
most  of  their  contentions.  Prohibition  has 
been  an  unmixed  blessing  for  many  sec- 
tions of  America;  and  it  is  also  giving  rise 
to  an  enormous  amount  of  lawbreaking, 
whisky  running  and  home  brewing  and  dis- 
tilling. But  even  the  average  great  Amer- 
ican boob  who  connives  at  illegality  by 
separating  himself  from  a  ten-dollar  bill  in 
return  for  about  seventy-five  cents'  worth 
of  fire  water  will,  when  pressed,  admit  that 
the  United  States  without  the  saloon  is  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live,  so  far  as  most 
people  are  concerned,  than  it  was  when  the 
saloon  was  dispensing  jags,  headaches  and 
hooch  in  equal  proportions.  Students  of 
the  American  temperament  say  that  the 
widespread  making  of  home  brews  will 
gradually  begin  to  pall  on  the  makers  as 
they  continue  to  contemplate  the  awful 
mess  that  they  make  of  their  kitchens  and 
the  meager  results  which  they  get  in  return. 
These  same  students  declare  that  the 
people  of  America  go  in  whole-heartedly  for 
things — rioting,  for  example,  and  drinking 
and  graft  and  misgovernment — and  when 
they  are  through  going  in  for  them  they  are 
through  in  a  whole-hearted  manner.  The 
time  to  judge  the  effects  of  prohibition  on 
America,  say  the  students,  is  in  a  year  or 
two  years  or  three  years  or  whenever  it  is 
that  our  most  interesting  circles  cease  to 
think  it  smart  to  restrict  their  dinner-table 
conversations  to  the  subject  of  manufac- 
turing and  obtaining  liquor. 

The  wets  shrieked  and  tore  their  hair  and 
frothed  at  the  mouth  in  rage  because  of 
Pussyfoot  Johnson's  presence  in  Scotland, 
and  I  have  already  reproduced  a  few  of 
their  more  poignant  ululations  against 
American  intervention  in  their  private 
hooch  problems.  They  bawled  deafeningly 
that  Scotsmen  are  the  most  competent 
judges  to  decide  what  individual  and  social 
habits  are  most  suited  to  their  national  char- 
acter, to  their  environment  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  their  capacities;  and  I  wish  to 
interject  at  this  point  the  observation  that 
the  individual  habits  of  Scotsmen  at  this 


writing  are  certainly  suited  to  the  develop- 
ment of  greater  capacities  than  I  have  ever 
encountered  even  in  a  wide  experience  with 
the  most  capacious  capacities  in  Boston 
political  circles,  which  possess  some  of  the 
snappiest  and  most  commodious  capacities 
known  to  science.  And  then,  in  spite  of 
their  shriekings  and  their  bawlings  and 
their  evident  nausea  at  the  unspeakable  low- 
ness  of  the  drys  in  importing  an  American 
speaker,  the  wets  imported  two  American 
speakers  of  their  own. 

The  principal  American  speaker  on  be- 
half of  the  wets  was  C.  A.  Windle,  of 
Chicago,  of  whom  the  Anti-Prohibition 
Journal  said:  "The  Hon.  C.  A.  Windle  is 
recognized  as  the  most  brilliant  debater  in 
America.  His  command  of  language,  over- 
whelming personality  and  absolute  sincer- 
ity make  him  at  once  a  convincing  and 
fascinating  speaker."  The  other  was  Mrs. 
Minona  S.  Jones,  also  of  Chicago;  and  of 
Mrs.  Jones  the  Anti-Prohibition  Journal 
declared:  "She  has  done  yeoman  service 
for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  liberty  in 
America,  and  understands  the  prohibition 
question  from  beginning  to  end."  When 
the  Anti-Prohibition  Journal  refers  to  "the 
cause  of  freedom  and  liberty  in  America" 
it  is  speaking  of  the  cause  of  old  John  B. 
Booze. 

The  Hon.  C.  A.  Windle,  in  the  parlance 
of  the  big-time  circuit,  knocked  'em  off 
their  chairs;  and  when  he  got  through  tell- 
ing about  the  awful  results  of  prohibition  in 
America  strong  men  felt  moved  to  doff 
their  coats  and  vests  in  anguish,  while 
women  almost  wept  to  think  that  anyone 
could  be  so  cruel  as  to  deprive  them  of 
their  grog.  One  of  Mr.  Windle's  most  fre- 
quently quoted  statements  was  that  "the 
only  three  places  where  prohibition  has 
proved  to  be  a  success  are  the  penitentiary, 
Turkey  and  hell."  Mr.  Windle's  statement 
was  taken  at  its  face  value,  though  he  never 
produced  figures  either  on  hell,  Turkey  or 
the  penitentiary. 

Mr.  Windle  for  the  wets  and  Mr.  Pussy- 
foot Johnson  for  the  drys  had  some  violent 
differences  of  opinion  as  the  Scottish  cam- 
paign neared  an  end,  and  the  most  violent 
altercation  arose  over  the  question  of  crime 
in  Chicago.  Briefly,  Mr.  Windle  claimed 
that  murder  increased  in  Chicago  during 
the  first  year  of  prohibition.  Mr.  Johnson 
said  that  there  was  less  murder  in  Chicago 
during  the  first  year  of  prohibition. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  quoting  of 
American  authorities  in  the  campaign  by 
both  sides,  and"  frequently  quotations  as- 
cribed to  the  same  man  by  both  sides  were 
in  direct  opposition  to  each  other.  Mr. 
Earnshaw  of  the  wets,  for  example,  quoted 
Bird  S.  Coler,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Charities  in  New  York,  as  saying  on 
August  18,  1920,  that  the  number  of  cases 
for  alcoholic  treatment  in  Bellevue  Hospi- 
tal, New  York,  equaled  those  of  preprohi- 
bition days.  Mr.  Johnson,  for  the  drys, 
quoted  a  letter  from  Mr.  Coler,  date 
August  26,  1920,  to  show  that  the  general 
medical  superintendent  of  the  same  hos- 
pital reported  175  alcoholic  patients  per 
month  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1920 
as  against  1000  a  month  prior  to  1916.  It  is 
fairly  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  poor 
voter  who  was  attempting  to  get  at  the 
truth  of  the  matter  would,  after  reading  the 
claims  of  both  sides,  find  his  brain  reduced 
to  the  general  texture  of  corned-beef  hash. 

Mr.  Gompers  Quoted 

The  most  effective  poster  used  by  the 
wet  forces  was  a  brilliantly  colored  affair 
decorated  with  a  picture  of  Sam  Gompers. 
This,  in  two  sizes — one  a  single-sheet 
poster  and  one  a  sixteen-sheet  poster — was 
plastered  all  over  Scotland.  It  was  headed, 
America  and  Prohibition:  The  warning  of 
The  Little  Giant  of  organized  labor  in 
America.  Sam  Gompers,  president  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  says: 

"I  have  always  contended  that  foisting 
prohibition  on  this  country  was  a  blunder — 
a  blunder  charged  with  danger  and  loaded 
with  disastrous  probabilities. 

"We  have  invaded  the  habits  of  the 
workingman — we  have  upset  the  man  and 
unsettled  him. 

"He  meets  other  men  restless  and  dis- 
contented like  himself.  They  rub  together 
their  grievances  and  there  are  sparks,  some- 
times fire. 

"I  believe  that  Bolshevism  in  Russia 
began  in  Prohibition. 

"Is  Prohibition  worth  such  a  price?" 

The  campaign  provided  a  controversial 
debauch  for  hardened  Scotch  controver- 
sialists, and  for  weeks  prior  to  the  elections 


the  newspapers  were  sprinkled  with  letters 
from  wets  and  drys,  in  which  each  side 
rammed  dirks  into  each  other  up  to  the  hilt 
until  the  weary  editor,  in  the  Scotch 
fashion,  wrote  across  the  bottom  of  a  let- 
ter, "This  correspondence  is  now  closed." 

The  wets  had  eleven  stock  arguments  as 
to  why  the  Scotch  voters  should  not  vote 
for  the  abolition  of  public-house  licenses. 
The  wets  claimed  that  men  cannot  be  made 
sober  by  act  of  Parliament. 

The  drys  replied  that  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  cut  down  the  production  and 
sale  of  whisky  and  beer  during  the  war  re- 
duced convictions  for  drunkenness  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Wales  from  223,000  in 
1913  to  36,000  in  1918. 

The  wets  claimed  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Temperance  Act  would  merely  drive 
the  liquor  trade  out  of  one  area  and  leave 
it  in  another. 

The  drys  replied  that  conditions  would 
promptly  become  so  bad  in  the  remaining 
wet  areas  that  they  would  vote  dry  at  the 
next  elections  for  self  protection. 

The  wets  claimed  that  the  better-class 
districts  would  go  dry;  while  the  slums, 
which  needed  dryness  most,  would  never 
accept  it. 

The  drys  replied  that  the  slums  would 
eventually  see  that  it  was  to  their  interests 
and  the  interests  of  their  children  to  go  dry. 

The  wets  claimed  that  districts  which 
voted  out  liquor  would  vote  it  in  again. 

The  drys  replied  by  producing  figures 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
prove  that  districts  which  once  went  dry 
stayed  dry. 

The  wets  claimed  that  hardship  would  be 
inflicted  on  liquor  sellers  and  thousands 
deprived  of  a  living. 

The  drys  replied  by  quoting  American 
and  Canadian  bartenders  to  the  effect  that 
prohibition  was  the  best  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  them. 

Clashing  Opinions 

The  wets  claimed  that  to  vote  Scotland 
dry  would  injure  trade  and  commerce. 

The  drys  replied  that  in  America  and 
Canada  prohibition  had  caused  drink 
money  to  flow  to  retail  stores  for  clothing 
and  food  for  families  previously  neglected.^ 

The  wets  claimed  that  the  abolition  of 
the  liquor  trade  would  flood  the  labor  mar- 
ket and  depress  the  wages  of  all  workejj 

The  drys  replied  that  other  and  betta 
trades  would  rise  on  the  liquor  tradejj 
ruins. 

The  wets  claimed  that  prohibition  doesnfl 
prohibit. 

The  drys  replied  that  it  does  prohibit. 

The  wets  claimed  that  the  state  wouffl 
lose  its  revenue  and  that  taxes  would  rise; 

The  drys  replied  that  the  state  spend! 
more  each  year  to  repair  the  evils  caused 
by  drink  than  it  takes  in  revenue. 

The  wets  claimed  that  prohibition  is  an 
unwarrantable  interference  with  persona 
liberty. 

The  drys  replied  that  nobody  can  havel 
personal  liberty  which  runs  contrary  to  tht 
well-being  of  the  community.  No  man  haf 
liberty  to  murder  or  steal,  and  no  mort 
should  he  have  liberty  to  subject  himsell 
and  his  children  to  the  tyranny  of  drink. 

The  wets  claimed  that  the  Temperance 
(Scotland)  Act  is  a  rank  piece  of  class  legis- 
lation, taking  drink  from  the  workingmar 
but  not  interfering  with  the  rich. 

The  drys  replied  that  they  had  beer 
forced  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  act  ir 
order  to  get  any  act  at  all,  and  that  an> 
measure  which  reduced  the  liquor  traffic 
was  a  good  measure. 

It  is  my  impression,  after  dragging 
through  most  of  Western  Europe  tht 
trunkful  of  prohibition  and  antiprohibitior 
propaganda  that  was  forced  on  me  in  Scot 
land — propaganda,  by  the  way,  which  ha; 
caused  me  to  be  regarded  with  deep  suspicior 
in  the  hotels  of  such  noticeably  nonpuritan 
ical  centers  as  Paris  and  Monte  Carlo— it 
is  my  impression,  I  repeat,  that  the  wet: 
and  the  drys  got  out  enough  propaganda  t( 
make  fifty-seven  volumes  of  the  size  of  th< 
Bartender's  Guide. 

Burdened  with  this  mass  of  informatior 
and  misinformation,  then,  the  men  anc 
women  of  Scotland  went  to  the  polls,  not  or 
one  day  but  on  scattered  days  througl 
November  and  part  of  December. 

The  sentiment  against  the  continuatior 
of  existing  drinking  conditions  had  beer 
very  strong ;  and  the  Scottish  Labor  Part} 
was  officially  committed  to  a  no-licens 
policy.  In  spite  of  this  the  drys  wen 
badly  defeated. 

(Concluded  on  Page  92) 
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1IKE  A  VOLCANO  in  action,  fire  frequently 
bursts  without  warning  upon  a  community. 
Only  by  sound  insurance  can  you  be  indemnified  for 
the  losses  it  may  bring  to  you. 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  has  stood 
between  its  customers  and  losses  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, paying  every  honest  claim,  big  or  little,  promptly 
and  without  question.    It  will  reimburse 


you  for  losses  if  you  buy  its  insurance  protection. 

Know  ing  that  it  has  a  common  interest  with  its 
patrons,  the  Hartford,  through  its  Fire  Prevention 
Engineers,  w  ill  apply  expert  knowledge  of  hazards 
to  the  seeking  out  of  perils  w  hic  h,  if  not  corrected, 
may  turn  your  property  into  worthless  ruins. 

To  insure  in  the  Hartford  ask  your  local  agent  for 
Hartford  policies  or  w  rite  direct  to  the  Company. 


Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Hartford  Conn. 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.  and  The  Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity  Co.  write  practically  every  form  of  insurance  except  life. 
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Certain- lee  J  Linoleum  provides  an  eco- 
nomical, sanitary  covering  for  floors  of 
offices,  corridors.  Washrooms,  etc.  Made 
plain  or  in  patterns.  Certain-teed  Flat 
Wall  Paint  is  an  attractive,  washable 
wall  finish.  Certain-teed  Varnish  is 
excellent  for  des^s  and  woodwork. 


The  Certain-teed  Label 

Is  Your  Quality  Guarantee 


Certain-teed  Mill  White,  on  interior  Walls 
and  ceilings  of  industrial  plants,  lessens 
the  need  for  artificial  light  by  increasing 
the  effectiveness  of  daylight.  It  is  wash- 
able, sanitary  and  germproof.  It  stays 
white  in  use. 


Certain-teed  Products  are  also  serviceable 
everywhere  in  and  about  the  home.  They 
help  in  hundreds  of  ways  to  brighten  it 
and  make  it  more  livable  and  enduring. 


BECAUSE  of  the  service  record  of  Certain-teed 
Products  everywhere,  the  Certain-teed  label 
is  accepted  by  millions  of  persons  as  an  unfail- 
ing mark  of  high  quality. 

Certain-teed  means,  "Certainty  of  Quality  and 
Guaranteed  Satisfaction,"  and  the  products,  on 
which  it  appears,  always  redeem  the  promises 
which  the  label  implies. 

Certain-teed  Products  include  Paint  for  nearly 
every  exterior  or  interior  purpose,  Varnish,  Roof- 
ing, Asphalt  Shingles,  Linoleum,  Floortex  and 
many  others. 

These  products  are  produced  under  a  system 
entailing  the*  most  exacting  supervision,  yet  they 
are  not  high  priced.  They  are  manufactured  in 
tremendous  volume  and  marketed  through  an 
extensive  distributing  and  warehouse  system, 
both  of  which  tend  to  keep  prices  reasonable. 

Make  the  Certain-teed  label  your  unfailing  guide 
to  high  quality,  satisfaction  and  economy. 

Certain-teed  Products  are  sold  by  reliable  dealers 
everywhere. 

Certain- teed  Products  Corporation 

General  Offices,  Saint  Louis 
Offices  and  Warehouses  in  Principal  Cities 


RELATED  PRODUCTS 
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r—  DIAMONDS^  ■ 

FROM  JASON  WEILER  &  SONS 

of  Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  America's 
leading  diamond  importers 

For  over  45  years  the  house  of  Jason  Weiler  & 
Sons,  of  Boston,  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
diamond  importing  concerns  in  America  selling 
to  jewelers.  However,  a  large  business  is  done 
direct  by  mail  with  customers  at  importing 
prices!  Here  are  several  diamond  offers — 
direct  to  you  by  mail— which  clearly  demon- 
strate our  position  to  name  prices  on  diamonds 
that  should  surely  interest  any  present  or  pro- 
spective diamond  purchaser.  ,  


1  carat,  $145.00 

This  one  carat  diamond  is  of 
good  brilliancy. Mounted  inTif- 
fany  style  14K.  solid  gold  set- 
ting. Order  this  diamond,  take 
it  toany  expert,  makeany  com- 
parisonsyou  wish-ifyouarenot 
entirely  satisfied  your  money 
will  be  returned  at  once  with- 
out a  quibble.  OurflJI^C  (\(\ 
price  direct  to  you 

A  few  weights  and  prices 
V4  carat,  $31.00     >/2  carat, 
%  carat,  50.00   l'/z  carats. 
We  refer  you  as  to  our  i 
or  newspaper 
If  desired,  rings  will  be  sent  to 
your  bank  or  any  Express  Co. 
w  ith  privilege  of  examination. 
Our  diamond  guarantee  for 
full  value  for  all  time  goes 
with  every  purchase. 

WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  THISteT 
VALUABLE 
CATALOG 
FREE  ON 

"HOW  TO  BUY 
DIAMONDS" 

This  book  is  beautifully 
illustrated.  Tells  how  to 
judge,  select   and  buy 
diamonds.     Tells  how 
they  mine,  cut  and  mar- 
ket diamonds.  This 
book,  showing  weights, 
sizes,  prices  and  quali- 
ties of  a  Million  Dol- 
lars' wort h  of  Dia- 
monds, is  considered 
an  authority. 


Ladies'  While  Gold  *rn  nn 
Diamond  Ring  . . .  $  *>U.UU 

Perfectly  cut,  blue  white  dia- 
mond of  exceptionally  tine 
brilliancy.    Ring  is  exqui- 
sitely pierced  in  18K  solid 
white  gold  duplicating  the 
beauty  of  platinum. 
of  other  diamond  rings: 
$73.00    2  carats,  $290.00 
217.00    3  carats,  435.00 
eliability  to  any  bank 
in  Boston 


Jason  Weiler  &  Sons 

361  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Diamond  Importers  since  1876 
Foreign  Agencies:  Amsterdam, London  and  Paris 


So  many  pockets  in  men's  clothes  that  what- 
ever you  want  is  sure  to  be  in  the  last  you 
fumble  through — unless  you  use  an  "Amer- 
ican Gentleman"  Carryall.  Then,  you  can 
always  lay  your  finger  right  on  it — ticket, 
card,  memo,  coin,  bill,  date,  whatever  it  is. 

THE  "AMERICAN  GENTLEMAN" 

takes  up  but  little  room.  Of  choicest  leather,  the 
most  careful  workmanship,  sewn  throughout,  even 
the  edges.  That's  why  it  wears.  $1.  At  your  dealer's. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  send  his  name  and 
address  with  a  dollar  bill  for  an  "American  Gentle- 
man" Carryall.  Money  back  if  you're  not  more 
than  satisfied. 

CHARLES  K.  COOK  CO.,  Inc. 

215-225  S.  2nd  Street,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Makers  of  Brief  Cases,  Collar  Bags,  Hand  Bags,  Tobacco  Pouches,  Elc. 
DEALERS:  Write  for  profitable  dealer  proposition 

Genuine 
Grained 
Leather,  $1.00 


PATTTUTC  WRITE  for  free  illustrated 
Al  1  J.  Eu'de  book  and  "  EVIDENCE  OF 

CONCEPTION  BLANK."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  of  invention  for  our 
free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  727  Ninth, Washington,  D.  C. 

BOOKLET  FREE 
HIGHEST  REFERENCES 
RESULTS     PROMPTNESS  ASSURED 
Wation  E.  Coleman.  Patent  Lawyer,  624  FSt. ,  Washington  .D.C. 


PATENTS 

1  best  result; 


(Concluded  from  Page  88) 

A  voter  could  use  his  vote 
in  three  ways:  For  a  no- 
change  resolution,  which 
meant  that  public-house  li- 
censes would  stay  as  they 
were;  for  a  limiting  resolu- 
tion, which  meant  that  li- 
censes would  be  reduced  by 
one-quarter;  and  for  a  no- 
license  resolution,  which 
meant  that  all  licenses  in  the 
area  should  be  revoked  ex- 
cept in  inns,  hotels  and  res- 
taurants. In  order  for  a 
no-license  resolution  to  be 
adopted  55  per  cent  of  the 
votes  cast  had  to  be  in  favor 
of  it  instead  of  a  bare  ma- 
jority, and  this  55  per  cent 
had  to  represent  35  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  reg- 
istered voters.  Votes  cast  for 
no-license,  if  no-license 
failed,  were  added  to  the 
votes  for  the  limiting  resolu- 
tion; and  a  bare  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  were  sufficient 
to  carry  limitation — pro- 
vided they  represented  35  per 
cent  of  the  registered  voters. 

The  city  of  Glasgow  was 
one  of  the  first  places  in  Scot- 
land to  vote.  There  are 
thirty-seven  voting  areas  in 
Glasgow.  Four  of  these 
areas— all  of  them  suburban 
residential  sections — went 
no-license  by  very  narrow 
margins;  nine  more  areas, 
also  suburban,  narrowly  failed  to  get  the 
required  55  per  cent  and  went  into  the 
limitation  column;  and  the  remaining 
twenty-four  areas,  including  all  of  the  slum 
districts,  voted  firmly  for  no-change.  Out 
of  the  1604  licenses  in  the  city  only  ninety- 
nine  were  suppressed. 

The  Glasgow  Herald,  leading  morning 
paper  of  the  city,  commented  on  the  result 
by  remarking: 

"It  is  especially  disappointing  that  the 
working-class  population  has  so  consist- 
ently voted  no-change.  They  are  the  chief 
sufferers  from  the  culpably  excessive  man- 
ner in  which  temptations  are  crowded  upon 
them;  their  homes  are  darkened,  their 
lives  embittered  and  their  bairns  impover- 
ished by  conditions  which,  however  created 
and  perpetuated,  are  now  controllable  by 
their  own  agency.  It  is  a  dismal  reflection 
on  democracy  that,  when  the  chance  is 
offered  for  escape  from  Egyptian  bondage, 
it  cannot  rise  above  habits  that  are  enfee- 
bling and  always  degrading." 

Drys  Not  Downhearted 

The  temperance  workers  had  made  their 
hardest  fight  in  Glasgow,  and  the  result — 
to  put  it  bluntly — was  a  complete  fizzle. 
Not  a  single  bad  ward  went  dry;  so  that 
three  years  from  now — and  three  years 
must,  by  the  provisions  of  the  temperance 
act,  elapse  be- 
fore these  same 
areas  can  vote 
again  on  the 
question  — there 
will  be  no  shin- 
ing example  of 
prohibition's 
benefits  at  which 
the  drys  can 
point  ■with  pride. 

The  drys  de- 
clare that  they 
are  not  down- 
hearted. They 
say  that  their 
first  year  of  vot- 
ing  brought 
them  more  and 
better  results 
than  were  ever 
obtained  in  any 
country  on  a 
first  local-option 
vote.  They  point 
proudly  to  the 
Glasgow  fig- 
ures—182,860 
for  no-change, 
8449  for  limita- 
tion and  142,328 
for  no-license. 
All  they  need  to 
do,  they  point 
out,  is  to  swing 
10  per  cent  of 
the  wets  over  to 


TQ  HOUSEWIVES 

"DRY"  AMERICA  HAS  RAISED  THE 
PRICE  OP  SUGAR  TO  ITS  PRESENT 

HIGH  FIGURE 
because  of  her  enormous  increase  In  the 
use  of  so-called  "temperance"  drinks 
and  candies. 

IF  THERE  IS  PROHIBITION 
IN  THIS  COUNTRY 

THE  PRICE  WILL  RISE 

STILL  HIGHER 

and  with  many  other  household 
necessaries  will  become  a  luxury 
only  for  the  rich. 

VOTE  "N9  CHANGE" 


Paper  Bags  Supplied  to  Mil  Grocers  In  Scotland  by  the  Wets 


the  dry  side  in  order  to  effect  a  tremendous 
swing  to  the  prohibition  side  of  the  fence. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  all  Scotland. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-three  voting  areas 
had  voted  when  I  left  Scotland.  Two  hun- 
dred and  six  had  voted  no-change;  twenty- 
four  had  voted  limitation  and  twenty-three 
had  voted  no-license. 

The  wets  had  good  explanations  for  all 
their  losses.  They  were  badly  jolted  when 
the  town  of  Cambuslang,  heavily  popu- 
lated by  steel  workers  and  miners,  went 
dry.  I  asked  them  about  it.  They  ex- 
plained by  saying  that,  in  the  first  place,  the 
laborers  were  peevish  at  the  pub  owners  for 
not  selling  them  all  the  liquor  they  wanted 
during  the  war,  and  that  they  had  conse- 
quently voted  no-license  to  spite  the  pub 
owners.  In  the  second  place,  extreme  labor 
agitators  had  got  among  the  workmen  and 
filled  them  with  radical  notions.  The  wets 
have  it  firmly  fixed  in  their  heads  that  the 
extremists  see  social  unrest  in  prohibition, 
and  that  in  social  unrest  the  extremists  see 
the  desired  revolution.  Consequently  the 
extremists  use  prohibition  as  the  means  to 
their  end.  Kilsyth,  inhabited  largely  by 
coal  miners  and  industrial  workers,  is  a 
hotbed  of  extreme  socialism,  say  the  wets. 
It  went  dry,  they  claim,  because  the  labor 
leaders  openly  preached  using  prohibition 
as  a  stepping  stone  to  revolution.  One 
ward  in  Clydebank,  the  big  shipping  town 


ALCOHOLIC  DRINK  causes 

Two-thirds  of  our  Crime  and  Police  Offences. 

See  Report  of  Prison  Commissioners  for  Scotland. 

One-fifth  of  the  Insanity  among  Men. 

See  Lunacy  C 

At  least  One-half  of  our  Pauperism. 


See  Lunacy  Commission  Report. 
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YOU  PAY  THE  BILL 

VOTE  NO  LICENCE 


where  the  Aquitania  was 
built,  went  dry.  The  wets 
swear  that  it  was  the  one 
radical,  red-hot  Bolshevik 
ward  in  the  town. 

Auchterarder  is  a  pleas- 
ant agricultural  and  fruit- 
growing town  and  is  the  home 
of  Lord  Haldane,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Great  Britain  when 
the  Temperance  (Scotland) 
Act  became  a  law.  Auchter- 
arder turned  up  in  the  dry 
column.  The  name  sounded 
intriguing,  so  I  took  it  up 
with  the  wets. 

"  This  place  must  be  a  hot- 
bed of  Bolsheviks,  don't  you 
think?"  I  asked  them. 
They  doubted  it. 
"Then  why  is  it  dry?"  I 
asked. 

The  master  of  explana- 
tions for  the  wets  stepped 
briskly  to  the  fore. 

"In  Auchterarder,"  he 
said,  "they  just  simply 
couldn't  see  any  reason  for 
fear.  They  didn't  think 
there  was  a  possibility  of 
the  town  going  dry.  Auch- 
terarder was  just  like  Amer- 
ica, and  that's  why  she  got 
it  in  the  throat,  as  you  Amer- 
icans say.  Do  you  know,  it 
wasn't  until  two  weeks  before 
the  election  that  the  liquor 
interests  in  Auchterarder 
made  any  sort  of  fight.  What 
I  mean,  they  wouldn't — just 
actually  wouldn't !  They  couldn't  conceive 
of  anything  going  dry.  There  are  four  li- 
cense holders  in  Auchterarder,  and  two  of 
the  beggars  actually  forgot  to  go  and  vote! 
Couldn't  do  a  thing  with  them — what  I 
mean.  Then  the  ministers  there  are  very 
strong — oh,  very  strong !  And  a  residential 
district.  Beastly  situation,  what?" 

Perfect  Teamwork 

I  went  over  to  see  the  drys  about 
Auchterarder.  I  ran  into  a  conclave  of 
Scotchmen  who  eyed  me  calmly. 

"They  tell  me  that  the  wets  made  no 
fight  in  Auchterarder,"  I  informed  them. 
"Did  they  so?"  replied  one. 
"I'm  asking  you,"  said  I. 
"  They  did,"  said  the  Scotchman.  "They 
made  a  gude  fight,  if  you  want  to  call  it 
that.  They  had  the  place  fair  covered  with 
posters  saying  we  intended  to  make  Scot- 
land a  place  where  there'd  be  no  smoking 
or  dancing  or  football  or  theaters,  and  all 
the  rest  of  their  stuff.  They  held  open-air 
meetings,  and  they  called  us  as  many 
names  as  they'd  call  us  on  Argyle  Street." 
"Then  why  did  you  win?"  I  asked. 
"Well-nigh  pairfect  organization,"  re- 
plied the  Scotchman.  "Well-nigh  pairfect 
organization." 

His  statement  bears  out — in  part— a 
summing  up  which  an  unaffiliated  resident 
of  Glasgow  made 
for  me: 

If  Scotland 
had  gone  dry 
America  would 
stay  dry  without 
any  question.  If 
America  goes 
back  to  wetness, 
or  even  to  damp 
ness,  there  is 
scarcely  any 
power  on  earth 
that  can  make 
Scotland  dry.  If 
America  stays 
dry  and  the  wets 
slacken  their 
fight  Scotland 
will  go  dry  _  as 
sure  as  shooting 
in  Central  Eu- 
rope. If  the  wets 
hadn't  been  so 
well  organized 
Scotland  would 
have  gone  dry  in 
1920.  And  if  the 
drys  ever  have 
access  to  half  as 
large  a  cam- 
paign fund  as  the 
wets — and  Amer- 
ica still  stays 
dry— then  fare- 
well, Scotch 
whisky! 


See  Poor  Law  Commission  Report. 
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A  New  Value  With  a  Valued  Name 


Association  for  twentythree  years 
in  the  public  mind  of  the  name 
Oldsmobile  with  favorably  known 
motor  cars  naturally  presupposes 
manufacturing  goodness. 

Yet  in  all  its  history  none  of  its 
products  has  found  a  more  enthu' 
siastic  acceptance  than  the  Olds' 
mobile  Four. 

Everywhere  surprise  has  been 
generously  admitted  at  finding  such 
size,  finish  and  appearance  of  quality 
in  a  car  of  moderate  price. 

The  11 5-inch  wheelbase  is  long 
enough  to  give  the  comfortable 
roominess  that  makes  riding  rest' 
ful,  yet  handy  for  sharp  turns  and 
manoeuvering  in  traffic. 

The  very  quality  of  its  leather, 
fittings  and  finish  suggests  an  inner 
goodness  usually  conceded  only  to 
the  higher  priced  cars. 

The  graceful  body  is  mounted  on 
a  sturdy  seven-inch  frame,  stoutly 
braced  by  deep  cross  members.  It 


is  swung  low  and  cradled  on  extra 
long,  wide  springs  for  greater  safety 
and  comfort. 

But  far  more  impressive  than  all 
of  these  outer  excellences  is  the 
sense  of  surplus  power  you  feel  the 
minute  you  touch  the  throttle. 

Whether  it  be  sweeping  forward 
in  city  traffic,  lugging  steadily 
through  heavy  going  or  whirling 
up  stiff  grades,  you  will  be  amazed 
and  delighted  at  the  dependable  re- 
sponse  of  its  powerful  motor. 

And  when  we  mention  the  price 
we  are  impelled  to  repeat  that  —  in 
size,  beauty,  power  and  performance 
— we  believe  this  car  meets  every 
requirement  of  the  thoughtful 
buyer  to  an  extent  that  is  nowhere 
even  approached  at  a  moderate  price. 

So  sincere  is  our  faith  in  its  better 
value  that  we  invite  any  test 
that  will  express  to  you  by  per- 
sonal  comparison  the  true  worth 
of  this  fine  car. 


We  Suggest  That  You  Send  For  Folder  Descriptive  of  This  T^lew  Model  4yA 


THE  OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN       OSHAWA,  ONTARIO 
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LYON  6?  HEALY 


The  majestic  resonance  of  the  Lyon 
&  Healy  Apartment  Grand  Piano 
bespeaks  the  eloquence  of  snowpeaked 
mountains.  Its  wealth  of  tonal  power 
lends  itself  to  sympathetic  expression 
of  simple  song  or  full-voiced  symphony. 


The  Apartment  Grand  Piano  is  made 
in  our  factory  by  artists  whose  pride  is  in 
their  craft.  May  we  not  send  you  the  name 
of  our  nearest  dealer  and  a  Paper  Floor 
Pattern  which  shows  exactly  how  small 
a  space  this  grand  piano  occupies7  Please 
address  63-73  Jac\son  Blvd.,  Chicago 


EVERYTHING  KNOWN  IN  MUSIC 


FOUNDED  1864  CHICAGO 


LYON  &  HEALY  oApartment  Qrand  Tianc 
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"Oh,  don't  worry  about  the  money  for 
hat,"  he  would  tell  his  fellow  committee- 
nen  grandly.  "I'll  speak  to  my  boy 
ibout  it." 

Thus  committed,  he  was  hard  to  hold  at 
iay.  Eben  listened  to  a  great  deal  of  ora- 
ory  in  which  filial  duty  was  blended  nicely 
vith  the  socialistic  gospel.  On  both  of 
hese  bases  it  was  advanced  that  his  purse 
vas  properly  the  common  property  of  the 
amify  at  least.  He  came  at  length  to  buy- 
ng  intervals  of  peace  by  small  concessions, 
>ut  each  of  these  hurt  him  shrewdly.  And 
he  idea  of  moving  to  Buxton  was  increas- 
ngly  attractive  as  the  pressure  heightened. 

I'd  do  better  among  strangers,"  he  told 
limself.  "They  expect  a  fellow  to  look  out 
or  Number  One."  And  talking  it  over 
vith  Mr.  Cutler,  with  whom  he  stood  on 
erms  of  high  mutual  respect,  he  found  this 
decision  emphatically  indorsed. 

"You  git  away  from  relations,  Eb. 
^hey're  bound  to  git  hungrier  every  time 
ou  git  another  dollar  in  the  bank." 

And  followed  by  the  unanimous  censure 
f  his  kindred  and  neighbors,  Eben  Timlow 
loved,  like  many  a  wiser  man,  from  the 
iscomforts  of  the  skillet  to  the  consuming 
low  of  the  coals. 

m 

rHE  thing  came  about  with  incredible 
suddenness.    He  had  not  even  con- 
idered  it  as  a  remote  possibility — it  was 

00  absurdly  impossible  even  to  contem- 
late.  Not  even  the  multiplying  straws  in 
he  wind  had  forewarned  him.  From  the 
jrmal  courtesy  of  breakfast-table  greetings 
nd  after-supper  converse  in  the  boarding- 
ouse  parlor  he  had  progressed  impercepti- 
ly  to  the  intimacy  of  first  names  and 
eliberate  evening  strolls  in  the  park,  and 
■om  these  to  Sunday-afternoon  excursions 

1  hired  rowboats  or  in  trolley  cars  to 
ne  beach,  without  once  foreseeing  the  end 
f  these  concessions.  He  found  himself 
aught  in  the  rapids  above  the  brink  when 
nere  was  no  chance  of  toiling  out  of  the 
urrent;  when,  to  his  amazement,  he  had 
ot  even  a  desire  to  save  himself. 

He  could  hear  the  drumbeat  of  his  pulses 
i  his  ears  as  he  waited.  Something  had 
appened  to  him  between  two  instants — 
imething  tremendous,  cataclysmic,  which 
i  the  space  of  two  uneven  breaths  had 
smpletely  transformed  Eben  Timlow  into 
imebody  with  whom  he  had  no  acquaint- 
nce.  It  wasn't  the  Eben  Timlow  he  knew 
ho  waited,  balanced  on  the  lip  of  the 
byss,  for  the  plunge  into  resounding, 
listy  depths — waited  not  with  terror  but 
ith  a  hot,  choking  eagerness.  He  knew 
lat  he  was  going  to  fall,  and  yet  his  only 
notion  was  one  of  impatience  at  his 
>ngue  for  its  paralysis.  What  was  he  wait- 
ig  for?  Words  came  in  a  stumbling, 
hispering  rush,  such  words  as  he  had 
sver  dreamed  of  speaking— rash,  unqual- 
ied,  irrevocable  words.  Some  part  of  him 
ood  back  and  listened,  stunned,  aghast, 
hile  this  new  Eben  Timlow  swept  on  to 
pstruction — begged  for  it,  indeed,  heed- 
ss  and  helpless,  in  a  starry  spring  dusk, 
nd  then  a  silence,  while  he  seemed  to  stop 
ving  and  wait  again.  And  then  a  cool, 
ippy  little  laugh  and  a  light  hand  against 
is  own,  and  Edith's  whisper  coming  to 
m: 

"If  you  really  want  me  " 

He  seemed  to  thrust  an  agonized,  pro- 
•sting  Number  One  out  of  his  way;  a 
umber  One  which  pleaded  with  him  to 
op  and  think  before  he  answered  that  half 
iestion;  which  shrieked  at  him  that  he 
dn't  really  want  her;  which  reminded 
m  that  wives  were  more  pizen  than  rela- 
ons  when  it  came  to  dreening  money  out 
a  man's  pocket.  He  trampled  joyously 
i  this  interloper,  hating  him  savagely, 
•spising  him  for  even  remembering  money 
a  time  like  this.  As  if  Edith  were  to  be 
easured  by  pennies  and  dollars,  weighed 
Cainst  them,  like  a  bill  of  steel! 
•  Presently,  however,  Number  One  picked 
mself  out  of  the  dust  and  renewed  the 
ittle,  intruding  on  exchanging  confidences 
•nceming  the  exact  day  and  hour  and 
,  inute  when  he  had  begun  to  care,  a  vital 
iestion  demanding  all  a  fellow's  attention. 
"Yah!"  chanted  this  enemy  cunningly. 
You're  a  nice  one  to  be  telling  a  girl 
i)u'll  make  her  happy!  A  pig-selfish  guy 
ke  you!  Say  you  love  her,  when  you 
|iow  darned  well  you're  going  to  treat  her 
:e  a  stepchild !  What  did  Aunt  Minnie 
II  you,  anyway?    Wasn't  she  always 


NUMBER  ONE 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

saying  you'd  make  some  girl  the  miserablest 
woman  alive?  Go  on!" 

The  taunt  cut  deep  into  Eben  Timlow's 
blurred  emotions.  It  was  true.  A  man  as 
intently  selfish  as  he'd  always  been  hadn't 
any  right  to  ask  a  girl — any  girl — to  put  her 
life  and  happiness  into  his  keeping.  Edith 
didn't  know  him.  She  was  buying  a  pig  in 
a  poke — literally.  He  ought  to  have  waited 
until  she  knew  him  as  he  truly  was;  until 
there  wasn't  any  question  of  her  self- 
deception.  Only,  if  she  knew  she'd  have 
said  no  instead  of  yes,  and  even  the 
thought  of  that  had  a  mysterious  power  to 
freeze  him.  Between  Edith  and  Number 
One  not  even  Eben  Timlow  could  hesitate. 
He  trampled  on  his  enemy  again. 
_  "I'll  show  'em!"  He  set  his  teeth  on  the 
silent  resolve.  "I'll  show  'em  whether  I'm 
selfish!  I  can  be  what  I  want  to  be,  and 
I'll  make  her  happy  in  spite  of  myself.  I'll 
never  think  about  Number  One  again  as 
long  as  I  live. " 

"Yah!"  said  Number  One.  "You  wait." 

But  Eben  Timlow,  assuring  Edith  that 
he  had  known  it  from  the  first  minute — 
when  Mrs.  Cafferty  introduced  them,  you 
know — had  turned  his  back  forever  on  his 
other  self.  His  ears  were  closed.  Selfish? 
A  man  who  had  just  been  told  that  Edith 
didn't  believe  in  long  engagements,  and 
that  if  he  truly  wanted  her  there  wasn't  any 
reason  why  they  should  wait.  The  thing 
wasn't  thinkable.  This  Eben  Timlow 
couldn't  help  being  so  generous  that  even 
Aunt  Minnie  would  admire  him. 

Later,  however,  reviewing  the  miracle  in 
the  gaslight  of  his  thrifty  bedroom,  he  saw 
that  he  must  be  on  guard ;  that  reformation 
was  not  accomplished  in  a  single,  instan- 
taneous upheaval,  but  by  slow,  patient 
strivings.  He  must  remake  himself  by 
taking  thought  constantly.  He  must  be 
alert  for  the  old  impulses,  to  crush  them 
whenever  they  dared  to  lift  their  heads. 
If  he  yielded  ever  so  little  they  would  re- 
conquer him.  And  Edith — he  saw  her  sud- 
denly, drooping,  tearful,  the  wretched  wife 
of  the  Eben  Timlow  of  Aunt  Minnie's 
prophecies.  Never!  Anything  but  that ! 

He  had  already  begun  the  job.  Edith 
knew  exactly  how  his  affairs  stood;  how 
much  he  had  in  the  bank;  how  much  the 
profits  from  the  business  amounted  to; 
what,  conservatively  estimated,  its  future 
yields  should  be.  All  his  instincts  had  been 
outraged  by  the  confession,  and  he  had 
taken  a  fierce  pleasure  in  their  protests. 
Whatever  he  had  was  going  to  belong  to 
Edith  just  as  much  as  to  himself.  She  had 
as  much  right  as  he  to  information  about 
it.  Besides,  it  was  undeniably  pleasant  to 
observe  her  admiring  surprise.  She  wasn't 
mercenary,  but  of  course  it  must  have 
pleased  her  to  find  that  the  hard-working, 
economical  fellow  with  whom  she  had 
fallen  in  love  was  a  fairly  prosperous  citizen 
in  disguise.  He  could  understand  that 
easily  enough. 

"And  you  did  it  all  yourself!"  She  ap- 
proved of  him  with  eye  and  voice.  "That's 
the  wonderful  part  of  it!  Nobody  helped 
you!" 

Eben  thought  guiltily  that  this  made 
it  unanimous.  Nobody  had  helped  him 
and  he  had  helped  nobody.  She  must 
never  suspect  the  other  half  of  the  truth. 
He  confirmed  his  mental  vows  every  time 
he  saw  her.  She  must  never  know  him  for 
what  he  had  been — never! 

He  discovered  in  the  first  experiments 
that  there  was  a  compensation  in  unselfish- 
ness, an  emotional  reaction  very  much  like 
what  Aunt  Minnie  had  vainly  promised 
him.  Those  afternoon  excursions  to  inspect 
flats,  for  instance— he  found  it  mysteri- 
ously intoxicating  to  wave  a  contemptuous 
.hand  at  the  topic  of  rentals,  to  insist  that, 
all  he  cared  about  was  Edith's  satisfaction. 
When  she  finally  chose  one  he  signed  the 
lease  magnificently  without  barter. 

"You  ought  not  to  be  so  easy  about 
money,"  Kdith  told  him  afterward.  "I 
could  have  made  them  take  ten  dollars  olT 
that  rent  if  you'd  left  it  to  me." 

Fie  felt  his  spirit  swelling  grandly.  She 
actually  saw  him  as  a  spendthrift.  Mis  re- 
form was  already  b<  aring  fruit.  He  shrugged 
and  smiled,  as  if  to  say  that  ten  dollar- 
more  or  less  was  a  matter  of  Infinitesimal 
importance.  He  accepted  her  mild  scold- 
ings happily  as  they  shopped  for  furni- 
ture and  rugs  and  silver.  Always  it  was 
she  who  chaffered  skillfully  for  t  he  bargain, 
always  he  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  CBoict 
which  cost  mr>st.    He  could  nee  that  tin-  < 


exhibitions  of  prodigality  impressed  her. 
And  there  was  a  growing  allure  in  the  busi- 
ness. To  spend  without  stint  became  al- 
most a  subtle  vice  with  him.  The  pang  of 
parting  with  money  only  accentuated  the 
sensations  of  grandeur  in  his  expanding  soul. 

It  was  his  idea  to  go  to  Edith's  home  for 
the  wedding — a  scheme  which  Edith  men- 
tioned only  to  reject  it  as  involving  unnec- 
essary expense.  The  phrase  settled  it  for 
Eben.  She  wanted  to  be  married  at  home 
or  she  wouldn't  have  spoken  of  it  at  all. 
He  overruled  her  protests  thereafter.  He 
decided  breathlessly  to  plunge  gloriously  in 
the  matter  of  that  wedding — to  bring  to  it, 
at  his  private  expense,  his  entire  household. 
The  agonized  expostulations  of  Number 
One  spiced  the  enterprise  with  the  flavor  of 
sinfulness.  He  went  out  to  Moravia  to 
explode  his  sensation,  hugging  the  con- 
sciousness of  regal  extravagance.  They  all 
thought  he  was  a  tightwad,  did  they? 
Well,  he'd  show  them! 

He  did.  At  first  inclined  to  view  his 
project  as  another  symptom  of  meditated 
selfishness,  Laura  and  Elsie  were  visibly 
awed  by  his  careless  approval  of  estimates 
submitted  in  the  matter  of  wardrobe. 
Aunt  Minnie,  after  sentimental  inquiries 
concerning  Edith  and  the  exact  nature  of 
his  emotions,  declared  that  she  had  always 
hoped  for  precisely  this  melting  effect  of 
matrimony,  and  surrounded  him  with  the 
caressing  sweetness  of  her  ancient  manner. 
Arthur  Timlow,  discussing  marriage  in  its 
social  and  economic  aspects,  borrowed  fifty 
dollars  so  easily  that  he  seemed  to  suspect 
the  reality  of  the  bills. 

"You've  changed,  Eben,"  was  Aunt 
Minnie's  final  admonition,  "but  you  must 
be  very,  very  careful  to  guard  against  your 
old  habits.  The  dear  girl  who's  giving  you 
herself  doesn't  know  how  hard  you  can  be. 
You  must  never  let  her  find  out." 

"Don't  you  worry  about  that,  Aunt 
Minnie.  I  like  it — just  the  way  you  said  I 
would.  It's  lots  more  fun  doing  things  for 
other  people  than  for  yourself.  I'll  never 
go  back." 

The  wedding  was  almost  spectacular.  It 
was  obvious  that  Edith's  relatives  regarded 
her  as  extraordinarily  lucky.  The  magnifi- 
cence of  Elsie  and  Laura  and  the  imposing, 
silken  bulk  of  Aunt  Minnie  carried  convic- 
tion to  everybody  who  squeezed  into  the 
church  or  was  invited  to  the  splendors  of 
the  reception  afterward.  The  clippings 
from  the  weekly  paper  which  caught  up 
with  Eben  and  Edith  on  their  circuit  of 
New  York  and  Washington  referred  to  the 
groom  as  wealthy,  successful,  prominent, 
able.  They  spoke  of  his  connections  with 
the  lip-smackings  of  envy. 

"Well,  we  did  it  up  right  while  we  were 
at  it,  didn't  we?" 

Edith  looked  sober  under  the  gratifica- 
tion normal  to  the  circumstances. 

"Yes,  but  we  spent  a  frightful  lot  of 
money,  Eben.  We've  got  to  settle  down 
and  begin  saving  again." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right!  I  guess  I  can  make 
enough  to  take  care  of  us."  Eben  snapped 
his  fingers  at  the  future.  "And  it's  fun  to 
cut  loose  like  that." 

Edith  conceded  the  force  of  this,  with 
reservations.  She  became  more  and  more 
businesslike  as  the  tickets  shortened.  It 
was  her  idea  to  open  a  joint  bank  account, 
so  that  there  should  be  no  financial  secrets 
between  them. 

"I've  thought  a  great  deal  about  it, 
Eben.  If  we  keep  our  money  together  each 
of  us  will  be  a  little  more  careful  about, 
spending  it.  We'll  be  a  kind  of  double- 
acting  check  on  each  other." 

Eben  assented  carelessly.  She  would 
have  a  better  chance  to  see  how  generous 
he  was  with  this  bird's-eye  view  of  his 
spendings.  He  wouldn't  have  to  adver- 
tise his  liberality.  It  was  a  good  plan. 

"  I  know  you're  a  perfect  peach,"  she 
continued,  her  eyes  softening  perceptibly, 
"but  I'm  worried  about,  you  because  of 
that  very  thing.  You're  so  kind-hearted 
and  generous  that  I'm  afraid  people  are 
going  to  take  advantage  of  you." 

K ben's  cup  overflowed.  Make  her  un- 
happy by  his  selfishness?  Why,  she  was 
actually  alarmed  because  he  wasn't  selfish 
enough. 

IV 

TTKNRY  POPE  was  plainly  uneomfort- 
11  aide  in  the  office.  He  slouched  for- 
ward in  the  chair  beside  Kben's  desk,  his 
shirt-sleeved  arms  on  his  thighs,  his  face 
(Continued  on  Page  99) 


Economy  in 
Good  Dressing 

By  wearing  Simmons  Watch  Chains  '  1 
you  can  avoid  monotony  in  dress  at  little 
expense.  They  are  every  bit  as  good- 
looking  as  solid  gold  chains  but  cost 
less.  Their  solid  gold  surface  produced 
by  the  exclusive  Simmons  process  in- 
sures durability. 

With  dark  clothes  you  will  like  the 
graceful,  long-linked  chains;  with 
lighter,  more  informal  suits  the  heavier, 
stockier  links.  See  Simmons  Chains  at 
your  jewellers'  and  you'll  know  why  so 
many  well  dressed  men  choose  them. 

R.  F.  SIMMONS  COMPANY 
Attleboro  Massachusetts 
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Pleasant 
Way  to 
Increase 
Your  Income 


Player-Piano  Owners :  You  Can  Make  $5 
and  More  in  an  Afternoon  or  Evening  Sell- 
ing U.  S. Player  Rolls  — Many  are  doing  it! 

Ambitious  men  and  women  desirous 
of  making  their  spare  hours  net  sub- 
stantial cash  returns  should  write  for 
our  proposition.  Wo  want  able  repre- 
sentatives to  sell  U.  S.  Player  Rolls 
direct  to  player-piano  owners  in  towns 
and  localities  where  we  have  no  estab- 
lished dealers. 

No  experience  or  investment  required 
Establish  a  business  of  your  own!  Customers 
are  constant  buyers  of  new  rolls.  U.  S.  Rolls 
are  nationally  known  —  5,000  piano  and 
phonograph  dealers  sell  them,  Leaders  for 
IS  years. 

Write  today  for  complete  In- 
formation. Application*!  con- 
Hldcrocl  In  order  of  receipt. 

UNITED  STATES  MUSIC  CO. 

2931  W.  Lake  St..  Chicago.  III. 


fiao  Wool  worth  niiln  .  NEW  YOU  It 
CUB  K  Street.  WAHIIINOTON,  D  C. 
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YOUR  SPARE  TIME 

tan  be  turned  Into  mmiry.   Lei  ua  tell  you  how 

hundred,  of  men  And  women  e.un  a  dollar  an 

h          \ddtr..   The  Curtii  Publishing  Com 

May,   962    Independence   Square,    Philadi  Iplu.i, 

Penntyb  .una. 
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Colson  Wheel  Chairs 

nnd  Cripple*'  Tricycle* 

Model,  for  All  JMrrda 
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The  firm  will  never  miss  it 

Could  this  happen  in  your  own  stock  room  ? 

Ed  Stacy  (of  course  that  isn't  his  real  name)  was  only  getting  thirty-five  a  week,  but  he 
bought  a  little  car  and  then  a  bigger  one,  and  after  a  while  he  began  talking  about  his  house 
and  inviting  the  boys  over  for  a  game  once  a  week. 

Ed  had  been  chief  stockkeeper  for  several  years  in  a  well  known  automobile  accessory 
house  located  in  the  middle  west.  Everybody  liked  him  and  it  hadn't  occurred  to  the  general 
manager  to  try  to  check  up  the  reason  why  purchases  of  parts  in  one  or  two  lines  sometimes 
seemed  heavier  than  was  called  for,  and  the  parts  account  was  getting  to  represent  a  good 
many  thousand  dollars. 


When  it  came  to  a  show  down,  Ed  was  given  an 
extended  vacation  and  it  was  decided  to  put  in  some 
sort  of  a  stockkeeping  system. 

About  this  time  a  Burroughs  salesman  came 
around  and,  learning  the  condition  of  affairs,  offered 
to  show,  with  the  aid  of  a  Burroughs  Bookkeep- 
ing Machine,  how  they  could  keep  a  daily  balance 
on  all  the  parts  and  accessories  in  stock,  the  items 
and  values  in  detail  on  separate  sheets  in  a  loose  leaf 
ledger  and  the  totals  of  all  carried  on  a  control  sheet. 

The  outcome  of  the  matter  was  that  a  Burroughs 
Machine  was  purchased  and  a  simple  method  of 
stockkeeping  applied  that  put  an  end  to  the  troubles 
in  the  stock  room. 

Their  Burroughs  (a  Commercial  Bookkeeping 
Machine)  g^ives  an  accurate  check  at  all  times  on 
the  stockkeeper ;  it  gives  proof  and  constant  balances 
on  all  items  of  stock,  makes  it  easy  to  carry  a  per- 
petual inventory  that  can  be  checked  up  at  frequent 
intervals,  shows  what  is  on  order  and  places  re- 
sponsibility for  all  deliveries. 

Minimum  stock  requirements  are  established  for 
each  item,  which  prevents  an  overstock  of  any  part. 
Also  annoyance  of  customers  is  avoided,  as  no  prom- 
ises are  made  to  ship  parts  that  later  are  found  to  be 


out  of  stock.  Thus  the  machine  makes  it  possible 
to  give  better  service  to  customers  than  ever  was  the 
case  before. 

This  concern  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  operation 
of  the  system  that  the  manager  has  recommended 
the  system  and  equipment  to  his  friends,  with  the 
result  that  fifteen  of  these  have  already  bought 
Burroughs  Machines  and  installed  the  same  system. 

Your  stock  record  problem  is  probably  different 
from  the  one  given  here,  but  Burroughs  accuracy, 
speed  and  the  daily  check  on  every  item  in  stock  can 
be  applied  to  your  work  just  as  easily  as  it  has  been 
done  in  hundreds  of  other  businesses.  Just  get  in  touch 
with  the  nearest  Burroughs  office  and  let  them  show 
you  how  a  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine  will  help 
you  to  keep  accurate  records  in  your  stock  room. 

The  A  B  C  of  Business 

BESIDES  Bookkeeping  Machines,  the  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Company  manufactures  Add- 
ing and  Calculating  Machines  of  many  styles  and 
sizes,  among  which  can  be  found  a  machine  that  will 
fit  the  need  of  any  business,  large  or  small.  Talk 
it  over  with  your  banker  (who  knows  the  value  of  fig- 
ure records),  or  call  up  a  Burroughs  representative 
and  let  him  help  you  with  your  accounting  problems. 
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Where  Hinges  Promote  Harmony 

THE  beauty  of  a  room  depends  upon  the  selection  of 
all  its  appointments  to  produce  harmony.  The  value 
of  McKinney  Anti-Friction  Butts  lies  in  their  ability  to 
swing  great  doors  quickly  and  quietly  —  without  sagging 
or  squeaking.  They  contribute  harmony  by  serving  un- 
obtrusively—  without  notice. 

McKinney  Anti-Friction  Butts  are  designed  particu- 
larly for  heavy  work.  Every  day  on  millions  of  doors  they 
prove  their  worth  by  work  effectively  done  in  silence. 
Other  McKinney  Hinges  and  Butts  have  been  designed 
with  equal  thought  for  the  task  to  be  performed.  From 
the  smallest  to  the  largest,  they  combine  true  craftsman- 
ship with  practical  every  day  usefulness. 

The  first  McKinney  Hinge  was  introduced  more  than 
fifty  years  ago.  The  millions  that  have  followed  since  all 
represent  the  effort  of  the  McKinney  Manufacturing 
Company  to  make  a  good  and  substantial  product.  Today 
McKinney  Hinges  set  a  standard  by  which  all  hinges  may 
be  fairly  judged. 

The  selection  of  hinges  for  the  home  is  clearly  presented 
in  a  booklet  for  your  convenience.  You  will  also  be  in- 
terested in  another  booklet  on  hardware  for  garage  doors 
of  all  kinds.  These  booklets  will  be  sent  you  upon  request. 

McKINNEY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh 

Western  Office,  State-Lake  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Export  Representation 

McKINNEY 

Hindes  and  Butts 

Also  manufacturers  of  garage  and  farm  building 
door-hardware,  furniture  hardware  and  McKinney  One-Matt  Trucks. 
These  McKinney  One-Man  Trucks  eliminate  the  need  of  extra  heifers  and  cut  trucking  costs  in  half. 


(Continued  from  Page  95) 

vaguely  apprehensive.  Eben,  surveying 
him  with  eyes  from  which  the  scales  of 
selfishness  had  fallen,  felt  a  sharp  stab  of 
reproach.  If  he'd  been  decently  generous 
with  Henry  from  the  beginning  they'd 
still  be  equal  partners.  Pope  would  have 
shared  his  prosperity  instead  of  degenerat- 
ing into  what  he  was  — a  contented  underling 
working  for  a  wage.  He  thought  of  Henry's 
home  in  the  dreary  new  subdivision  beyond 
the  plant;  of  Henry's  wife,  sharp  faced  and 
sharper  tongued.  He'd  made  them  what 
they  were. 

"Henry,  you  ought  to  be  part  owner  in 
this  business,"  he  declared.  "I  want  you 
to  have  an  interest." 

Pope  looked  alarmed. 

"I'm  all  right  the  way  things  is  fixed, 
Eb.  I  never  was  a  great  hand  to  run  things. 
And  I  ain't  got  any  cash  I  could  spare  f'r 
buyin'  stock." 

Eben  shook  his  head. 

"I  wasn't  thinking  of  selling  you  an  in- 
terest," he  said.  "I  thought  I'd  make  you 
a  present  of  a  few  shares.  We  started  in 
together,  and  I  don't  feel  right  about  your 
not  having  some  split  in  the  profits." 

Pope  opened  his  eyes.  Eben  saw  doubt 
in  them.  He  had  never  given  Henry  any 
reason  to  expect  generosity.  It  was  nat- 
ural enough  for  him  to  look  this  gift  horse 
very  carefully  in  the  mouth.  The  Eben 
Timlow  of  Pope's  acquaintance  would  never 
have  given  away  anything  except  a  liabil- 
ity. He  explained  patiently,  until  Pope 
was  convinced. 

"Well,  that's  almighty  nice  of  you,  Eb. 
I  always  did  sorta  feel  like  I'd  ought  to  of 
kept  holt  o'  my  half." 

They  shook  hands  on  the  bargain,  and 
Eben  passed  over  the  certificate  he  had 
already  prepared.  He  was  exceedingly 
pleased  with  himself  as  Pope  shuffled  out 
to  the  shop  with  less  stoop  in  his  shoulders 
than  he  had  brought  in.  This  was  living  up 
to  his  resolves.  Being  unselfish  with  Edith 
wasn't  enough.  A  fellow  had  to  do  it  on  a 
bigger  scale  to  get  the  full  benefit.  He  im- 
agined Henry  telling  the  news  at  supper 
in  the  dismal  house,  with  his  hatchet-faced 
wife  listening.  It  was  a  great  idea,  this  un- 
selfishness. You  got  more  fun  out  of  it 
than  you  could  possibly  get  out  of  watching 
your  bank  account  swell.  Aunt  Minnie 
was  absolutely  right. 

He  told  Edith  about  it  that  evening. 
Usually  his  entries  in  their  common  check 
book  informed  her  of  his  benefactions,  but 
this  one  required  announcement. 

"You  ought  to  have  seen  the  way  he 
looked,  Edith!  Chirked  right  up,  you 
know.  I  ought  to  have  done  it  before." 

"Did  you  treat  him  unfairly  when  you 
bought  him  out?"  She  looked  thoughtful. 
"Did  he  have  any  right  to  complain,  I 
mean?" 

"Why,  no!"  Eben  was  instantly  on 
guard.  She  mustn't  dream  that  he  hadn't 
always  been  the  open-handed  Eben  she'd 
married.  "He  thought  he  was  getting  the 
best  of  me  when  he  sold — used  to  laugh 
about  it.  He  didn't  think  the  business 
was  worth  what  I  paid  him  for  his  half  of  it, 
and  it  wasn't — then.  That  was  before  I 
hit  the  notion  of  making  those  siren  signals 
instead  of  the  bells  we  used  to  turn  out. 
We've  made  our  money  since." 

"Then  I  don't  see  why  you  should  have 
given  him  back  his  interest.  He  certainly 
ought  to  pay  you  what  you  paid  him  at 
least." 

Eben  laughed. 

"  Oh,  that  wasn't  enough  to  worry  about ! 
It  wouldn't  do  me  any  good,  and  it  would 
be  hard  for  Henry  to  scrape  it  up.  I'd 
rather  put  it  as  a  gift  anyway.  It  feels 
better." 

She  dropped  the  subject  rather  signifi- 
cantly. 

Eben  was  dimly  uncomfortable.  He  felt 
that  Edith  didn't  approve.  For  a  moment 
the  thought  came  to  him  that  perhaps  she 
was  just  a  little  bit  selfish  herself!  He 
ejected  it  sternly.   Edith ! 

But  it  returned  later  when  she  looked 
up  from  the  check  book. 

"Eben,  you  paid  too  much  for  that  ring 
you  gave  me  on  my  birthday.  You  ought 
not  to  be  so  extravagant." 

"Shucks!  I  guess  I  can  buy  my  wife  a 
present  now  and  then  if  I  want  to." 

She  tapped  the  penholder  against  her 
teeth. 

"  Yes.  But — but,  after  all,  it's  not  exactly 
a  present,  is  it?  You  paid  for  it  out  of  our 
joint  account,  you  see.  So  that  I  paid  for 
half  of  it  indirectly.  And  I  don't  feel  that 
I  can  afford  to  buy  myself  jewelry,  Eben." 

He  was  hurt.  She  came  to  him  quickly. 


"Oh,  don't  think  I  mean  it  complain- 
ingly.  I  know  you  wanted  to  make  me 
happy.  But — but  you  see,  Eben,  it  isn't 
the  money  value  of  a  gift  that  does  that— 
it's  the  fact  that  you  remembered.  And 
I'd  honestly  rather  have  you  give  me  little 
things — flowers,  sometimes,  or  books,  or 
things  for  the  house.  Don't  you  see,  dear?" 

"All  right."  He  tried  to  look  as  if  she 
hadn't  wounded  him.  "I  only  wanted  to 
show  you  how  I  felt." 

"I  know.  And  you  can  do  that  with  any 
little  trifle,  Eben.  I  know  how  generous 
you  are;  you  needn't  ever  prove  it." 

He  beamed  again.  So  far,  anyway,  he'd 
succeeded  better  than  he'd  hoped.  His 
rooted  selfishness  was  completely  unsus- 
pected. And  his  business  instinct  told  him 
that  there  was  justice  in  her  position.  After 
all,  she'd  paid  for  half  that  ring,  and  as 
long  as  she  was  paying  her  share  of  the 
price  she  certainly  had  a  right  to  a  voice  in 
the  transaction.  But  he  remembered  un- 
easily the  look  in  her  eyes  as  she  had  talked. 
It  reminded  him,  against  his  will,  of  the 
expression  he  had  seen  when  he  surveyed 
his  reflection  in  the  glass  before  the  days 
of  his  reform.  If  Edith  were  selfish !  But 
she  couldn't  be!  Selfish  people  made  those 
who  loved  them  miserable,  and  Edith 
hadn't  done  that  to  him. 

He  trod  resolutely  on  the  doubt  of  her. 
Edith  was  perfect.  It  was  just  his  imagina- 
tion. 

He  persevered  in  his  well-doing  intelli- 
gently, watching  himself  for  the  slightest 
sign  of  a  relapse.  Even  in  business  there 
were  opportunities  for  generosity  which 
he  had  never  recognized.  He  found  a  dis- 
tinct pleasure  in  canceling  an  overdue  ac- 
count here  and  there  when  the  customer 
confessed  financial  troubles.  He  enjoyed 
giving  an  order  to  a  hopeful  young  sales- 
man who  didn't  dare  to  cut  his  prices  as 
his  predecessor  had  always  done  under 
suitable  duress,  and  who  looked  so  miser- 
able at  the  prospect  of  losing  the  business 
that  Eben  couldn't  bear  to  stand  his  ground. 
He  allowed  several  employees  to  raise  their 
wages  against  his  judgment  of  their  net 
cash  value  to  the  firm.  And  each  of  these 
experiments  confirmed  him  in  the  belief 
that  he  who  looks  out  for  Number  One 
misses  the  better  part  of  life.  He  learned 
swiftly  to  be  on  the  watch  for  an  opening, 
to  bask  luxuriously  in  the  warmth  of  his 
consequent  self-approval. 

He  relented  splendidly  in  the  matter  of 
Joe  Turnbull,  who  presently  carried  Elsie 
off  to  the  bungalow  constructed  and  fur- 
nished with  Eben's  loan.  He  provided 
Laura  with  the  furs  for  which  she  con- 
tinued to  yearn.  He  responded  to  Aunt 
Minnie's  fervent  appeals  in  behalf  of  Mo- 
ravia's misfortunate.  He  chuckled  as 
supplied  the  funds  with  which  Arthur  Tim- 
low  paid  his  way  into  partnership  in  the 
real-estate  enterprise  of  Mr.  Augustus  Poley. 
Mr.  Timlow's  compromise  with  his  prin- 
ciples was  diverting  to  his  son;  to  traffic 
in  the  private  ownership  of  land  required 
a  considerable  departure  from  the  tenets  of  | 
his  cart-tail  creed. 

"Of  course  I'll  have  to  keep  an  eye  OB 
the  business  for  him,"  said  Eben,  relatjffl 
the  episode  to  Edith.  "Poley's  honest,  bli 
he  simply  can't  make  money,  and  as  for 
father,  he's  absolutely  incompetent  abfll 
any  business  except  spellbinding.  But  I'll 
give  'em  a  lift  now  and  then,  and  they  may) 
make  a  go  of  it  yet." 

Edith  said  nothing.  He  observed  thn 
she  looked  queer.  There  wasn't  any  m\ 
pression  at  all  in  her  face,  except  that  hi 
lips  were  rather  tight,  as  if  it  required  as 
effort  to  refrain  from  speech. 

"You — you  don't  mind  my  doing  thinasj 
for  my  people,  do  you,  Edie?  After  all  ' 

"I" — she  stopped  on  the  syllable;  that 
was  a  pause — "it's  your  family,  Eben. 
You  must  do  as  you  think  best,  of  course* 

The  tone  worried  him.  It  was  too  sweet 
He  couldn't  help  feeling  that  she  didn't 
approve;  that  she  saw  these  gifts  of  his 
with  an  unfriendly,  coveting  eye.  Thinkil 
it  over  privately,  he  found  a  certain  j 
fication.    After  all,  he'd  been  emph; 
about  their  having  their  property  in  © 
mon.  It  was  in  some  sense  Edith's  moj 
which  he  was  lavishing  on  his  relati' 
and  their  proteges,  and  she  couldn't 
expected  to  feel  toward  them  as  he 
Yes,  there  was  some  excuse  for  her  obj 
ing — if  she  did  object.     He  medita 
Suppose  he  evened  things  by  helping 
family  a  bit.   The  idea  was  instantly 
pealing.  It  would  be  even  more  unsel 
to  lend  a  hand  to  an  in-law  than  to  em 
a  blood  kinsman.  He  went  over  the 

(Continued  on  Page  101) 
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THE  CREAM  OF  OLIVE  OIL  SOAPS 
Complexion  of  Childhood 

can  be  retained  through  life  by  the  proper  care  of 
the  skin.  The  most  essential  element  is  a  thor- 
ough cleansing  daily  with  a  pure  soap. 

CREMEOIL  Soap,  because  of  its  unexcelled  purity,  is  an 
invaluable  aid  to  the  preservation  of  the  clear,  soft,  healthy  \  ( 

skin  of  childhood.  Its  pure  oils  and  other  beneficial  ingre-  \A 
dients  actually  soothe  and  stimulate — as  well  as  thoroughly  M  \ 
cleanse  the  skin. 

CREMEOIL  is  sure  to  please  you.  On  sale  everywhere. 

PEET  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 


"A  healthy  skin  is  the  best 
undergarment  ever  invented.  " 


KANSAS  CITY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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STABILITY  is  the  keynote  of  White  value, 
stability  of  the  maker,  of  the  product,  of 
its  quality  and  price,  of  owner  service,  of 
the  truck  itself.   It  is  a  sound  investment. 

— ^ 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 
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Edith's  people  whose  affairs  had  been 
ealed  to  him. 

vf  ost  of  them  were  disappointingly  self- 
Rcient.  Her  brothers  were  doing  very 
1  with  their  lumber  business.  They 
■en't  the  sort  to  whom  a  brother-in-law 
ild  venture  offers  of  help,  either.  Bill 
lid  be  sore  if  anybody  tried  to  patronize 
l.  And  her  father  had  a  good  prac- 
! — mighty  good,  considering  that  he'd 
n  a  country  doctor  all  his  life.  He  con- 
;red  uncles  and  cousins,  oppressed  by 
fact  that  Edith's  clan  seemed  to  lack 
thing  resembling  a  lame  duck  in  the 
tter  of  finance.  There  wasn't  any  way 
•alanoing  the  account  between  the  fami- 
,  and  it  was  perfectly  fair  for  Edith  to 
£  askance  at  his  one-sided  charities 
ler  such  conditions. 

le  was  therefore  positively  delighted 
;n  young  Don  Bender  called  on  him, 
jorately  cordial  in  a  key  which  Eben's 
instantly  identified.  He  didn't  wait  for 
n  to  reach  his  climax  by  the  indirect 
[  gradual  approach.  He  asked  him  out- 
it  what  could  be  done  for  him,  and 
n's  pleased  confession  that  he  required 
nail  loan  was  like  music  in  his  ears.  He 
e  him  fifty  dollars  instead  of  the  twenty- 
he  asked  for,  and  folded  the  note  which 
a  insisted  on  signing  with  a  happy  in- 
ation.  He'd  let  Edith  find  it  out  for 
self  instead  of  telling  her.  He'd  take 
note  home  and  leave  it  in  the  desk, 
;re  she'd  stumble  on  it  sooner  or  later. 
Any  time  I  can  help  you  out  you  come 
tight  to  me,"  he  told  Bender.  "I'm 
ays  glad  to  do  what  I  can  for  Edith's 
pie." 

lender  was  refreshingly  willing  to  take 
;  at  its  face  value.  He  borrowed  lib- 
\y  in  small  amounts,  and  he  was  so 
tfful  that  Eben  came  to  look  forward 
his  visits  almost  with  impatience.  A 
ing  fellow  trying  to  make  a  living  out 
:he  law  needed  backing.  He'd  be  re- 
nsible  for  Don's  success  in  a  way.  It 
ild  be  a  fine  surprise  for  Edith  when  she 
nd  it  out.  Her  cousin's  career  founded 
tier  husband's  secret  aid!  He  had  a  fine 
ection  of  notes  in  the  drawer  now. 
n's  borrowings  amounted  to  a  bit  more 
n  a  thousand,  and  he  hadn't  done  any- 
lg  for  his  own  people  for  quite  a  while 
ier.  The  account  was  measurably  nearer 
alance. 

le  found  it  necessary  to  run  out  to  Mo- 
ia  rather  often,  however,  to  lend  a  hand 
lis  father's  business.  Poley  and  Timlow 
ded  a  good  deal  of  hard-headed  advice, 
ne  had  anticipated,  and  now  and  then 
assistance  enabled  the  firm  to  close  a 
1  which  without  him  would  have  fallen 
jugh.  It  was  fun  in  a  way  to  leave  his 
i  business  for  a  day  and  plunge  into  a 
er'ent  line  and  scene,  and  there  was  a 
A  of  pleasure  in  showing  bis  father  and 
ey  how  to  handle  their  affairs,  in  ac- 
ting their  thanks  and  their  admiration 
?n  he  succeeded.  With  his  aid  the  busi- 
3  managed  to  survive.  It  yielded  a  mi- 
jcopic  income  to  both  partners,  and 
mitted  Arthur  Timlow  to  run  off  oc- 
ionally  on  the  affairs  of  his  party.  This 
ays  pleased  Eben  immensely.  He  was 
only  earning  a  little  money  for  his 
ier,  but  he  was  giving  him  the  bliss  of 
ring  his  own  platform  oratory,  and  he 
i  doing  it  without  spending  any  of 
th's  money  too. 

le  helped  Joe  Turnbull  a  good  deal  on 
Be  excursions.  Joe  was  finding  the 
dware  business  rather  more  complicated 
i  proprietor  than  he  had  considered  it 
n  behind  the  counter,  and  there  were 
es  when  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Eben's 
irvention  the  creditors  would  have  been 
usably  nervous. 

i'his  sort  of  thing  was  even  more  gratify- 
than  giving  money,  Eben  discovered, 
made  nim  feel  remarkably  competent 
lehow  to  step  into  Joe's  store  and  bring 
er  out  of  confusion,  to  close  a  deal  in 
n  lands  which  Poley  and  Timlow  had 
in  the  air.  On  one  of  these  errands  he 
ountered  Mr.  Cutler,  whose  holdings 
!  steadily  increased  during  the  years, 
I  who  bought  the  old  Fanshaw  place  at 
•n's  figure  after  a  long  afternoon  of 
ate. 

Vhen  the  papers  had  been  signed  and 
check  passed,  Mr.  Cutler's  mood  ex- 
ded  slightly. 

Sharp  as  they  make  'em,"  he  declared. 
Dime  out  here  f'r  a  rest  and  pick  up  a 
t  penny  out'n  me!" 
Not  a  cent,"  said  Eben.  "I  just  ran 
to  help  father  close  the  deal.  There's 
hing  in  it  for  me." 


Mr.  Cutler  inspected  him,  clearly  skep- 
tical. Eben's  eye  seemed  to  convince  him. 
"Not  even  expenses?" 
"Nothing  at  all." 

"Thought  you  had  a  fine  business  of 
your  own  to  tend  to." 

"It  doesn't  need  all  my  time,  I  guess," 
Eben  grinned. 

Mr.  Cutler  lifted  himself  to  his  feet,  one 
hand  helping  his  spine  in  the  laborious  job 
of  straightening.  He  surveyed  Eben  in- 
tently. 

"Bub,  a  business  that  don't  need  all  the 
time  you  got  ain't  wuth  none  of  it,"  he  an- 
nounced oracularly. 

Eben  watched  him  stump  away,  a  little 
displeased  by  the  words  and  tone.  They 
were  spoken,  he  felt,  more  in  sadness  than 
in  scorn,  and  he  hadn't  quite  outgrown  his 
respect  for  Mr.  Cutler's  views.  He  went 
back  to  Buxton  in  a  thoughtful  mood. 

After  all,  he  hadn't  done  anything  that 
Poley  couldn't  have  done,  or  Arthur  Tim- 
low himself,  for  that  matter.  Either  of 
them,  if  circumstances  had  been  suitably 
compelling,  could  have  sold  that  land  to 
Mr.  Cutler.  He  was  aware  of  a  slight 
irritation  toward  them  both.  They'd  got 
into  the  habit  of  calling  on  him  for  help 
when  they  didn't  need  it.  Here,  with  a 
chance  to  pick  up  eighty-odd  dollars  in 
commissions,  Arthur  Timlow  had  gone  off 
to  Syrchester  on  some  socialistic  enter- 
prise and  left  it  to  Eben  to  earn  the  money 
for  him.  And  Augustus  Poley  had  sug- 
gested that  if  he  could  get  out  again  pretty 
soon  he  might  be  able  to  put  over  a  pend- 
ing transaction  in  unimproved  town  lots 
which  was  hanging  fire  without  him.  Darn 
them,  they  seemed  to  think  they  had  a 
mortgage  on  him.  They  actually  expected 
him  to  leave  his  own  affairs  and  look  after 
theirs. 

For  the  first  time  since  his  reform  Eben 
Timlow  listened  with  sympathy  to  the  re- 
proaches of  Number  One. 


I THOUGHT  I'd  like  to  sell  you  back 
that  stock  you  give  me,  Eb."  Henry 
Pope  spoke  apologetically,  but  there  was 
a  note  as  of  grievance  in  his  voice.  Eben 
seowled. 

"I  don't  want  to  buy  it,  Henry.  I  gave 
it  to  you  because  I  wanted  you  to  have 
a  share  in  the  profits.  What's  the  matter? 
Hard  up  again?" 

Pope  nodded. 

"  I  knowed  it  would  work  out  like  that," 
he  said.  "Reenie  didn't  mind  livin'  cheap 
when  I  was  just  foreman,  but  soon's  I  got 
some  stock  she  was  bound  to  put  on  style. 
I  guess  mebbe  we'll  git  along  better  the 
way  things  was.  Wages  is  all  right,  some 
ways.  A  feller  knows  where  he's  at.  You 
take'n'  buy  them  shares  back,  Eb.  I  ain't 
askin'  much  f'r  'em." 

Eben  reached  for  his  check  book.  Some- 
thing in  Pope's  final  remark  carried  an  ar- 
resting inference  to  his  brain.  He  looked  up. 

"Why  not?  They're  worth  " 

"They  ain't  worth  it  to  me,  Eb.  Reenie, 
she's  got  it  in  her  head't  they're  goin'  to 
show  us  all  kinds  o'  profit,  an'  she  aims  to 
spend  it  afore  she  gits  it.  I  know  they 
ain't  goin'  to  pay  nothin' — and  I  been  in 
debt  enough  f'r  the  rest  of  my  life." 

"Nothing?  Why,  we'll  earn  " 

"Not  this  year,  you  won't.  You  take  a 
look  at  the  sales  sheets,  Eb.  We  been 
fallin'  off  steady.  We  ain't  runnin'  at  a 
profit  right  now." 

Eben  laughed,  but  a  sobering  memory 
of  lost  orders  came  to  him  in  time  to  cut 
the  sound  rather  short.  He  bought  Pope's 
shares  at  a  fair  figure  and  plunged  into 
calculations.  They  startled  him.  Pope 
was  right;  the  shop  was  running  at  a  loss. 
The  volume  of  business  didn't  justify  the 
overhead.  And  he'd  been  playing  Provi- 
dence while  his  own  affairs  went  wrong, 
fancying  himself  a  philanthropist.  He 
thought  of  Mr.  ( Sutler,  and  was  queerly 
ashamed.  Mr.  Cutler  had  been  right  about 
it  a  business  which  didn't  need  all  a  man's 
strength  wasn't  a  good  business.  And  yet 
he  shook  his  head  over  the  puzzle.  Either 
you  were  selfish  and  made  people  miserable, 
or  you  went  broke  while  you  marie  them 
happy.  He  was  absorbed  in  contemplation 
of  this  dismal  choice  when  Edith  came  in. 
Instantly  he  forgot  all  about  everything 
except  the  anger  in  her  look.  She  had  never 
before  revealed  any  such  expression.  lie 
met  her  accusing  eye  as  bravely  as  he  could 
and  waited  for  enlightenment. 

"Eben,  I  think  you're  the  most  utterly 
selfish  person  I  ever  knew!" 

Fit  jumped.  Selfish  I  Whatever  the  tht 
might  justly  call  him,  that  word  had  no 


Prove  which  sock 
keeps  the  Big  Toe  in 

Put  a  TRUE  SHAPE  sock  on  one  foot  and 
any  other  sock  on  the  other  foot.  Have  both 
marked  to  identify  them  when  they  come  back 
from  the  laundry.  Then  wear  them.  Wash  them. 
Give  them  every  test. 

The  TRUE  SHAPE  sock  will  be  sound  in  heel  and  toe 
long  after  the  big  toe  comes  through  the  other  sock. 


SOCKS 

KEEP  THE  BIG  TOES  IN 

This  wonderful  durability  is  due  to  a  special  way  of 
knitting  the  toes  and  heels  so  they  give  perfect  freedom  to 
the  feet,  but  resist  puncture  to  an  astonishing  degree. 

TRUE  SHAPE  Socks  are  also  noted  for  the  trim  way 
in  which  they  fit  the  feet  and  ankles,  and  for  the  way  the 
pure  silk  fabric  holds  its  good  looks  after  repeated  laun- 
derings. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  TRUE  SHAPE  No.  152. 


TRUE  SHAPE  Honrrv  ■  «  '•!«<'  nm.lr  for  womni  ,in,l  .  1 1 1 1 
clrrn.    If  your  drnlrr  cannot  nupply  yon.  write  u>  cllin  t. 


Wherever  you  (ire, 
you'll  be  sure  of  kt  <Jj?|| 
siery   sulisfuclion  if 


you  insist  on  the 
TRl  I:  SHAPE  dia. 
nioml  on  MM  piiir. 


TRUE  SHAPE  HOSIERY  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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A  Correct  Pattern  In 
rade"R.WALLACE"mahk 

Sectional  Silver  Flate 
Teaspoons,  Set  of  Six, 


Do  your  teas  prove  you 
a  perfect  hostess  ? 


JUST  what  should  a  tea  be?  Shouldn't 
it  be  a  delightfully  informal  hour  rather 
than  a  stiff  and  elaborate  function?  Should 
it  take  the  same  form,  whether  served  to 
a  casual  caller  or  two,  or  to  a  large 
gathering? 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  your  teas  are  correct? 
Do  you  know  whether  it  is  considered  good  form 
to  use  plates  and  napkins?    And  the  china  and 
silver — are  yours  distinctive  and  comme  il faut? 

But  the  Wallace  Hostess  Book  will  relieve  you 
of  all  worry.  Breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  tea  and 
the  many  other  social  occasions  —  the  service  and 
etiquette  for  each  is  explained  authoritatively  in 
this  interesting  book. 

In  text,  pictures  and  diagrams,  the  Wallace 
Hostess  Book  tells  exactly  what  every  woman 
needs  to  know  would  she  entertain  smartly  and 
correctly.  From  it,  the  most  inexperienced  little 
bride  may  learn  the  invaluable  secrets  of  the  suc- 
cessful hostess.  It  is  sent  postpaid  for  50c. 
Address:  Hostess  Department,  Box  No.  2. 

The  Choice  of  the  Perfect  Hostess 

WALLACE  SILVER,  in  either  Sterling  or  Plate,  has  long  been  a 
favorite  among  discriminating  hostesses.  The  designs  possess 
the  charm  of  individuality  and  quality.  The  grace  of  form  and  the 
chaste  simplicity  of  the  Vogue  pattern  are  characteristic  of  the  high 
standard  of  Wallace  craftsmanship.  In  addition  to  spoons,  knives, 
forks  and  special  serving  pieces,  the  Vogue  pattern  can  be  obtained 
in  tea  and  coffee  sets:  thus  the  entire  table  service  matches. 


RJWajllace  s  Sons  Mfg.  Co. 

Hisallingford  —  Connecticut 


place  on  her  lips.  Selfish !  Why,  ever  since 
she'd  known  him  he'd  been  working  at  un- 
selfishness as  if  it  were  a  trade. 

"I  was  clearing  up  the  desk  and  found 
these."  She  laid  the  packet  of  Don  Ben- 
der's notes  before  him.  "I  just  can't  keep 
still  any  longer.  I  couldn't  make  myself 
say  anything  about  the  way  you  treated 
your  own  people,  but  when  it  comes  to 
mine  I've  got  a  right  to  talk.  You've  done 
harm  enough,  with  your  everlasting  craze 
to  give  people  things.  You  might  have  let 
Don  alone." 

"He  wanted  a  bit  of  a  lift,"  defended 
Eben.  "I  don't  see  why  you  should  talk 
as  if  I'd  been  robbing  him." 

"Because  that's  exactly  what  you've 
been  doing.  You've  been  robbing  him  of 
the  only  incentive  that's  strong  enough  to 
make  him  work.  He's  always  been  as  lazy 
as  he's  clever,  and  we've  been  hoping  that 
he'd  settle  down  and  really  work,  now  that 
he's  got  to  support  himself.  He'd  been 
doing  it  too.  Before  he  found  out  he  could 
get  money  from  you  for  the  asking  he  ac- 
tually made  a  living.  Ever  since  then  he's 
been  wasting  his  time — spending  your 
money  and  letting  his  practice  look  after 
itself.  You've  done  him  more  damage  in 
six  months  than  " 

"  I'm  sorry,  Edie.  I — I  didn't  want  to  be 
selfish — and  I'd  spent  a  lot  on  my  own 
folks,  you  see — and  " 

"Selfish!  Don't  you  see  that  you've 
been  exactly  that — the  worst  kind  of  self- 
ishness? The  kind  that  doesn't  care  a  bit 
what  happens  to  the  other  fellow,  as  long 
as  you  can  pat  yourself  on  the  back  and 
feel  noble?  There's  nothing  meaner  on 
earth,  Eben,  than  having  that  nice,  gentle 
glow  of  generosity  at  somebody  else's  ex- 
pense. I've  borne  it  just  as  long  as  I  can. 
I've  watched  you  giving  money  to  people 
who  haven't  earned  it  and  sitting  back  to 
enjoy  the  spectacle  of  your  generosity 
until  " 

"That  isn't  fair.  I  didn't  do  it  for  that 
reason,  Edie." 

"Oh,  I  know  you  don't  think  so!  But 
if  you'd  be  honest  with  yourself  you'd 
realize  that  I'm  right.  It  isn't  as  if  you  did 
anybody  any  good  by  it.  You  do  them 
harm — almost  always.  You  gave  Mr.  Pope 
an  interest  in  the  business — when  he  hadn't 
the  slightest  right  on  earth  to  expect  it. 
Yesterday  I  met  his  wife  at  Nolan's  buying 
a  piano  on  the  installment  plan.  And  she 
tried  to  talk  automobiles  with  me.  That's 
what  you've  done  for  them — started  them 
off  on  perfectly  silly  extravagance  they'd 
never  have  even  dreamed  of  if  you  hadn't 
meddled  in  their  affairs.  You've  done  your 
best  to  make  a  useless,  cadging  loafer  of 
Don  Bender,  just  when  he  was  beginning 
to  act  like  a  self-respecting  man.  I  know 
you  think  it's  noble,  but  it  isn't — it's  mean. 
You  get  a  beautiful,  holy  feeling,  and  some- 
body else  pays  the  bills." 

"But — but  my  father" — he  fumbled  for 
defense — "my  father  can't  take  care  of 
himself." 

"Nonsense!  Anybody  who's  anywhere 
near  normal  can  take  better  care  of  himself 
than  anybody  else  can  do  it  for  him!  If 
you'd  let  him  manage  his  own  affairs  he 
might  have  muddled  them,  but  I  doubt  it. 
He's  got  ten  times  the  motive  that  you 
have.  He's  ten  times — a  hundred  times — 
closer  to  them  than  you  can  possibly  be. 
As  it  is,  you're  just  training  him  not  to  take 
care  of  himself — putting  a  premium  on 
letting  you  do  it  for  him." 

Eben  remembered  his  own  reflections 
on  this  topic.  But  his  new  convictions 
died  hard. 

"You'd  be  the  first  to  suffer  if  I  were 
selfish,"  he  advanced.  "You  " 

"Would  I?"  She  gestured  at  the  sheaf 
of  papers  before  him.  "How?  Would  I 
suffer  if  you  put  your  time  and  strength 
and  cleverness  into  this  business?  Every 
time  you  go  away  and  leave  it  to  do  some- 
body else's  job,  don't  I  pay  part  of  the  loss? 
That  isn't  selfishness,  Eben — that's  the 
right  sort  of  generosity,  to  do  your  own 
work  and  let  other  people  do  theirs — as  far 
as  they're  able.  I'm  tired  of  hearing  about 
unselfishness  which  isn't  anything  of  the 
sort!  Nobody  has  a  right  to  cultivate  his 
own  emotions  by  meddling  with  other 
people's  right  and  duty  to  take  care  of 
themselves!  Charity?  Yes,  where  it's 
needed;  but  always  that  finest  kind  of 
charity  which  only  helps  others  to  get 
their  own  feet  under  them  again,  which 
tries  to  make  them  competently  selfish! 
Anything  else  is  just  harming  them,  the 
way  you've  harmed  your  brother-in-law, 
for  instance,  by  teaching  him  to  depend 
on  you  to  untangle  his  books  every  week 


or  two.  Or  the  way  you've  harmed  Donn: 
Bender  by  showing  him  how  to  loaf  at  yoi 
expense." 

Eben  Timlow  faced  the  indictment  helj 
lessly.  He  couldn't  see  where  Edith  ws 
wrong,  but  he  clung  still  to  Aunt  Minnie 
doctrines,  to  Arthur  Timlow's  premise  ths 
all  property  belonged  in  even  shares  to  a 
men. 

"I  see  what  you  mean,  I  guess.  Bi 
it'd  be  a  poor  sort  of  world  if  nobod 
looked  out  for  the  other  fellow,  Edie." 

"  I'd  like  to  try  it.  Don't  you  see,  Eber 
Can  anybody  run  this  business  as  well  i 
you  run  it?  Can  it  run  without  you?  Wh 
not?  Because  it's  yours.  Because  there 
in  every  one  of  us,  deeper  down  than  an; 
thing  else,  an  instinct  of  self-preservatic 
that  lets  us  do  things  for  ourselves  that  ni 
body  else  could  possibly  do  for  us.  Tl 
minute  you  neglect  this  business  to  go  o\ 
to  Moravia  and  sell  real  estate  for  yot 
father,  what  happens?  This  business  su 
fers.  Oh,  I've  watched  it  suffer.  I  kno 
it's  losing  money,  right  now.  And  there 
no  equivalent  gain  to  your  father,  eithe 
You  can  only  make  him  less  able  to  hel 
himself.  His  affairs  suffer  just  like  your 
And  the  same  thing  happens  whenevi 
anybody  tries  to  do  what  you've  bee 
doing.  We're  designed  and  equipped  1 
take  care  of  ourselves,  and  we  certain! 
can't  expect  to  take  care  of  others  unt 
we've  done  the  easier  job  and  done 
right." 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  door.  Ebe 
answered  it  eagerly.    He  was  still  in 
mental  turmoil  which  welcomed  any  d 
version. 

Don  Bender,  confident  and  amiable,  sli 
into  the  room.  Eben  saw  his  face  chanf 
as  he  caught  sight  of  Edith. 

"Hello,  Donnie."  He  spoke  heartil; 
"I'll  bet  I  know  what  you've  come  for? 
He  chuckled.  "  Another  little  lift,  eh?  " 

Bender  regained  a  little  of  his  cheerfu 
ness. 

"You're  a  regular  mind  reader,  Eb."  H 
grinned  at  Edith.  "He's  the  prize  memb< 
of  the  family,  Edie.  Guess  you  know  tha 
though." 

Edith  said  nothing.  Eben  felt  that  tr. 
moment  was  a  crisis.  He  was  undergoir 
a  final  test  under  his  wife's  clear-seein 
eyes.  He  noticed  the  little  docket  of  not< 
on  the  desk  between  them.  Inspiratio 
came  to  him. 

"Donnie,  I'm  going  to  give  you  a  rei 
lift  this  time — the  biggest  one  yet.  Fjj 
got  to  show  off  in  front  of  Edith."  H 
chuckled  again,  while  Bender  assumed  tr. 
dutifully  amused  expression  of  the  ma 
whose  creditor  is  about  to  tell  a  storj 
"I'm  going  to  give  you  a  job — the  toughes 
job  you  ever  tackled,  I  guess,  but  you' 
get  a  lot  of  profit  out  of  it.  Here's  a  bunc 
of  notes  I  want  you  to  collect  for  me. 
want  every  cent,  and  every  cent  of  il 
terest  too.  You're  to  go  after  the  mak< 
barehanded — give  him  what-for  till  1 
settles." 

"Leave  that  to  me,"  said  Bender.  "T 
get  it — if  he's  got  it." 

"He  hasn't.  You're  going  to  make  hh 
get  it.  That's  the  hard  part  of  the  jol 
I've  good  reason  to  think  he's  absolutel 
broke,  but  I  know  he  can  earn  enough  : 
he  has  to.  Go  after  him,  Don." 

"Gee,  you  sound  bloodthirsty.  What' 
this  fellow  done — to  make  you  so  sore? 
Bender  reached  for  the  notes.  Eben  hel 
them  away  from  him. 

"Oh,  I'm  doing  it  on  his  account,"  h 
said  with  a  quick  glance  at  Edith.  "I'r 
being  generous — the  right  way.  He's  bee: 
taught  to  depend  on  relatives  who'd  rathe 
feel  noble  than  say  no.  I'm  going  to  teac 
him  to  stand  up  on  his  own  legs,  Don,  an 
you'll  help.  Here." 

He  handed  over  the  notes.  Bende 
turned  a  ripe-tomato  red.  For  a  momen 
Eben  thought  he  meant  to  resent  the  device 
But  Bender,  after  meeting  Edith's  eyes  fo 
an  instant,  laughed  and  turned  to  him. 

"I  guess  you're  right,  Eb.  We'll  mak 
him  pungle  up.  You  leave  it  to  me."  H 
faced  Edith  again.  "Excuse  me,  Edith 
will  you?  I  can't  afford  to  lie  down  on  thi 
case.  See  you  later." 

Eben  Timlow  didn't  wait  for  his  wife': 
comment.  He  gestured  toward  his  desk. 

"Edie,  I've  got  to  work  like  time  on  mi 
own  business.  Suppose  you  run  away  now 
and  finish  this  talk  to-night." 

He  saw  her  hesitate,  and  with  anothe 
inspiration  drew  a  blank  letterhead  towan 
him.  He  made  a  bold,  sweeping  inscription 
with  a  blunt  pencil  and  thumb-tacked  i 
to  the  wall  above  the  desk. 

"Number  One." 
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How  are  you  going  to  heat  your  house 

next  winter? 


We  will  guarantee  in  writing  to  give  you  70  degrees  at  zero! 


WAITING  till  next  winter's  first  blizzard,  before  deciding 
how  to  heat  a  house  that  was  cold  this  winter,  is  like  locking 
he  garage  after  the  automobile  has  been  stolen.  Right  now  is 
he  time.  Note  then  that  you  take  no  risk  when  you  decide  upon 
n  Estate  Single  Register  Heater. 

But  be  sure  it's  an  EST  A  TE  you  get.  We  furnish  a  written  guar- 
antee to  maintain  an  average  room  te?nperature  of  70  degrees  Fah- 
■enheit  at  zero  ! 

A  warm  house  guaranteed! 
STote  this  fact  again  and  mark  it.  The  Estate  Guarantee  is  your 

rotection.  And  we  believe  it  will  interest  you  more  than  a  technical  explanation 
f  mechanical  features — always  difficult  to  understand.  It  is  signed  by  the  dealer 
rom  whom  you  buy  your  ESTATE,  and  by  The  Estate  Stove  Company — an 
istitution  with  more  than  75  years'  fair  dealing  behind  it.  It  means  something 

^ote,  too,  that  many  thousands  of 

'.state  Single  Register  Heaters  are  in  use  and  giving 
00  per  cent  satisfaction.  That  the  heater  itself  is 
uaranteed  against  all  defects  in  workmanship 
□r  one  year.  And  that  the  fire  pot  is  guaranteed 
ar  Jive  years  from  date  of  installation. 

Pipeless  warm  air  heating 
perfected 

Radically  different  principles  of  con- 
duction take  the  Estate  entirely  out  of  the  class 
>f  ordinary    pipeless  furnaces." 


nnd  it.  Jt  means  sometning.        vjci  mc  iticts  auuui  111 

SINGLE  REGISTER 

WARM  AIR  HEATING  SYSTEM 

Pipeless  Heating  Perfected 


The  intake  pipes  are  separate  and  distinct  from  the  main  casing. 
Hence,  considerably  larger  space  for  circulation  than  in  ordinary  makes.  Friction 
between  cooled  air  coming  down  and  warm  air  going  up  is  entirely  eliminated .  Does 
not  heat  the  basement.  You  can  keep  fresh  vegetables  and  other  perishable 
things  in  the  same  room  with  an  Estate. 

Easily  installed 

Almost  as  easily  as  a  heating  stove.  No  cutting  up  of  walls  and 

floors  all  through  the  house.  One  register,  that's  all.  A  few  hours'  work  does  the 
job.  Talk  with  your  dealer.  He  is  prepared  to  show  you  an  Estate  and  install  it. 

Clip  the  coupon  for  booklet  and 
free  heating  plans 

Get  the  facts  about  this  modern  way  of  heating.  Send  a  rough 

sketch  of  the  arrangement  of  your  rooms  and  our 
engineers  will  prepare  a  blue-print  showing  just 
how  the  heater  should  be  installed.  And  if  you 
are  interested  in  any  of  the  cooking  and  heating 
devices  illustrated  below,  check  the  coupon  for 
literature  regarding  them. 


THE  ESTATE  STOVE  COMPANY 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

/••  a  iiiierssinre  UiScf  the famovu  titatee.  A etove,  furnace and 

range  for  every  reuuiie>nent—/or  cooking  am/  heating 

with  coal,  wood,  geu  and  electricity 


&Atatv~ 

Electric  Ranges 

Featuring  "Time  and 
Trrnpciature  Cook- 
cry."  The  only  elec- 
tric range  with  an  ac- 
curate mercury  ther- 
tnorneter  regiitering 
oven  heal.  Five  mod- 
eU,  including  Combi- 
nation Flectrie  and 
Coal.  SeeyourKlectric 
Company  or  dealer. 


Gas  Ranges 

with 
ThermKstate 


A  rangcthat  dor*  your 
cooking  for  you'  Per- 
fectly controlled  oven 
MM  frorn  250  to  ftsu 
degrcei  Fahrenheit. 
Tm  only  gai  range 
thai  hat  thf  genuine 
TtiermP.itaie  Oven 
Heat  Control.  At 
your  fiat  Company 
or  dealer's. 


(Jomhimii  ion 
Ranges 

Four  holei  lor 
coat,  four  for 
gai.  Coal  and 
gat  nectiom  en- 
tirely tnilrf>m- 
dent.  Ufttsltbtl 
coal,  gai  or  both 
at  one  time. 
Beautifully 
enameled.  I  .if*-  - 
tlm<*  durability 
At  dealers'. 


<">  Mail  This 


THH  KSTATH  STOVH  COMPANY, 
Hamilton,  Ohio 

Send  me  free  your  booklet,  "PIptltJM  VV;irm  Air  Heating  Perfected." 
and  full  particular*  of  tbr  itemi  checked  below.  (Check  nubjccls  in  which 
you  are  interested. ) 


Q  Single  Register  Healers 

Q  Ptpi  Furnacet 
Q  Mr,  trie  Range* 
□  Combination  Coal  and  Flectric 
Kangei 


□  Off*  Range* 
Q  Coal  Range* 

[  ]  Combination  Coal 
Kanget 

□  Flectrie  Heater* 


Name 


ttfttf  or  K.  F.  I). 


City  mil  —  

NUTK—Srtul  mi  il  t„uth  prmil  ikrlck  i/imWxf  MNipllM  "/ 
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DisappearingPropeller 

Power  Boat  — For  shallow 
or  Deep  Water.  Submerged 
Rocks  or  Logs  Are  Harmless 

BEAUTIFUL  and  Sturdy;  Safe 
and  Silent;  for  Pleasure  or 
Work;  Rough  Water  or  Quiet 
Pond,  this  Speedy,  Economical 
Power  Boat  delights  all  users. 
The  moment  protecting  skeg 
touchesasubmergedrock.log, 
snag  or  sand  bar,  propeller 
automatically  moves  up 
into  well  and  engine  throt- 
tles down. 

1.  Lifting  propeller  auto 
matically  throttles  engine 

2.  One  lever  gives  any 
speed— 0  to  9  miles  per 
hour. 

3.  Increase  of  2  to  2] 
m.  p.  h.  over  rear- 
driven  propeller, 

4.  One  pull  of  lever 
gives  ascleana  keel 
son  as  a  skiff. 

5.  Propeller 
amidships 
stabilizes  as 
centerboard  to 
sailboat. 

6.  Can  re- 
move propel- 
1  e  r  while 
sitting 
boat. 


Universal 
Knuckle 


Protecting 
Skeg 


7. 

no 


No  vibration  — 
noise  —  Maxim 
Silencer. 
8.  Steer  from  any  part 
of  boat. 

9.  Boat  always  on  even 
keel. 

10.  Propeller  always 
thoroughly  submerged. 
11.  Raise  propeller  —  boat 
stands  still. 

12.  Canbepulledoutonshore 
or  dock  like  ordinary  rowboat. 
13.  The  ideal  boat  for  trolling 
and  fishing. 

14.  So  simple  of  operation  a 
child  car.  run  it  safely. 

Handsomely  Illustrated 
Catalog  on  Request 


In  natural  colors.  Describes  Water-Ford  $375.00, 
John  Bull  S42S.OO  and  Uncle  Sam  S47S.OO.  Three 
models.  Gives  patented  and  exclusive  features 
and  names  hundreds  of  users  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Disappearing  Propeller  Boat  Corporation 
Toronto,  Ont.  North  Tona wanda,  N.  Y. 


Robmson'Peminders 


Tear  Out  When 
Attended  To 


Live  Notes 
Onlq 


THE  SURE 
MEMORY JOGGER 

Each  memo  a  per- 
forated coupon, 
which,  when  at- 
tended to.  Is  torn 
out.  Leaving  Live 
Notes  only.  No 
searching  thru 
obsolete  notes. 
Everything  ready 
for  instant  refer- 
ence. 


Perforated 
Coupon  Pages 


\  Accept  N© 

imitations- 
Stationers 

Robinson  Mfg.  Co.  Westfield  ,Mass. 


A  Dollar 
for  every  spare  hour 

This  is  the  amount 
that  W.  S.  Burbank 
andhundredsof  other 
subscription  repre- 
sentatives of  The 
Curtis  Publishing 
Company  easily  earn 
m  in  their  spare  time. 
I  Filloutthespacespro- 
I  vided  and  send  this 
I  adtoTheCurtisPub- 
V^fc^^B  I  hshing  Company,  960 
Independence  Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania,  if  you,  also,  want 
to  make  your  spare  hours  pay  I 

Name  

Street  or  R.  F.  D  

Town  


.  Slate _ 


be  morally  certain  that  this  letter  was 
written  and  placed  with  the  will  that  time 
your  father  came  in  here  and  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  see  it,  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 
Mr.  Tutt  would  have  noticed  it  if  your 
father  had  placed  it  with  the  will  in  the  first 
instance,  and  would  have  warned  him  that 
nothing  of  the  sort  could  possibly  be  effec- 
tive." 

"But,"  insisted  Payson,  "assuming  for 
argument's  sake  that  this  letter  was  in  fact 
written  at  the  time  the  will  was  originally 
executed,  what  is  the  reason  the  law  won't 
recognize  it  as  a  valid  bequest?" 

Tutt  smiled  and  fumbled  in  an  open  box 
for  another  cigarette. 

"My  dear  sir,"  he  replied,  "no  paper 
could  possibly  be  treated  as  part  of  a  will — 
even  if  extant  at  the  time  the  will  was  exe- 
cuted— unless  distinctly  referred  to  in  the 
will  itself.  In  a  word,  there  must  be  a  clear 
and  unmistakable  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  testator  to  attempt  to  incorporate  the 
extraneous  paper  by  reference.  Now,  here, 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  paper  in  the  will 
at  all." 

"That  is  true,"  admitted  Payson. 
But  " 

"But  even  if  there  were,"  went  on  Tutt 
eagerly,  "  the  law  is  settled  in  this  state  that 
where  a  testator — either  through  careless- 
ness or  a  desire  to  economize  space  or  effort — 
has  referred  in  his  will  to  extraneous  papers 
or  memoranda,  either  as  fixing  the  names  of 
beneficiaries  of  particular  devises  or  be- 
quests, or  as  fixing  the  amount  or  the 
manner  in  which  the  amount  of  such  devises 
or  bequests  is  to  be  ascertained,  such  a 
paper  must  not  contain  any  testamentary 
disposition  of  property.  In  a  word,  the 
testator  having  willed  something  can  iden- 
tify it  by  means  of  an  extraneous  paper  if 
properly  designated,  but  he  cannot  will  the 
thing  away  by  an  extraneous  paper,  no 
matter  how  referred  to.  For  example,  if  A 
wills  to  B  'all  thestock  covered  by  my  agree- 
ment of  May  first  with  X '  it  merely  de- 
scribes and  identifies  the  thing  bequeathed; 
and  that  is  all  right.  The  law  will  give 
effect  to  the  identifying  agreement,  though 
it  is  separate  from  the  will  and  unattested. 
But  if  A's  will  read  'and  I  give  such  further 
bequests  as  appear  in  a  paper  filed  herewith ' 
and  the  paper  contained  a  bequest  to  B  of '  all 
the  stock  covered  by  my  agreement  of  May 
first  with  X'  it  would  be  an  attempted 
bequest  outside  of  the  will,  and  so  have  no 
legal  effect." 

"Thanks,"  said  Payson.  " I  understand. 
So  in  no  event  whatever  could  this  letter 
have  any  legal  effect." 

"  Absolutely  none  whatever !  You're  per- 
fectly safe!"  And  Tutt  leaned  back  with 
a  comfortable  smile. 

But  Payson  did  not  smile  in  return. 
Neither  was  he  comfortable.  Be  it  said  for 
him  that,  however  many  kinds  of  a  fool  he 
may  have  been,  though  momentarily  re- 
lieved at  knowing  that  he  had  no  legal 
obligation  to  carry  out  his  father's  wishes  so 
far  as  Sadie  Burch  was  concerned,  his  con- 
science was  by  no  means  easy  and  he  had 
not  liked  at  all  the  tone  in  which  the  paunchy 
little  lawyer  had  used  the  phrase  "you're 
perfectly  safe." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by '  perfectly  safe  "I" 
he  inquired  rather  coldly. 

"Why,  that  Sadie  Burch  could  never 
make  you  pay  her  the  legacy — because  it 
isn't  a  legal  legacy.  You  can  safely  keep  it. 
It's  yours,  legally  and  morally." 

"Well,  is  it?"  asked  Payson  slowly. 
"  Morally,  isn't  it  my  duty  to  pay  over  the 
money,  no  matter  who  she  is?" 

Tutt,  who  had  tilted  backward  in  his 
swivel  chair,  brought  both  his  feet  to  the 
floor  with  a  bang. 

"Of  course  it  isn't!"  he  cried.  "You'd 
be  crazy  to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to 
any  such  vague  and  unexplained  scrawl. 
Listen,  young  man !  In  the  first  place  you 
haven't  any  idea  when  your  father  wrote 
that  paper — except  that  it  was  at  least 
seven  years  ago.  He  may  have  changed  his 
mind  a  dozen  times  since  he  wrote  it.  It 
may  have  been  a  mere  passing  whim  or 
fancy,  done  in  a  moment  of  weakness  or 
emotion  or  temporary  irrationality.  Indeed, 
it  may  have  been  made  under  duress.  No- 
body but  a  lawyer  who  has  the  most  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  his  client's  daily  life  and 
affairs  has  the  remotest  suspicion  of — oh, 
well,  we  won't  go  into  that!  But  the  first 
proposition  is  that  in  no  event  is  it  possible 
for  you  to  say  that  the  request  in  that  letter 
was  the  actual  wish  of  your  father  at  the 


(Continued  from  Page  17) 

time  of  his  death.  All  you  can  say  is  that 
at  some  time  or  other  it  may  have  been  his 
wish." 

"I  see!"  agreed  Payson.  "Well,  what 
other  points  are  there?" 

"Secondly,"  continued  Tutt,  "it  must 
be  presumed  that  if  your  father  took  the 
trouble  to  retain  a  lawyer  to  have  his  will 
properly  drawn  and  executed  he  must  have 
known,  first,  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  so 
in  order  to  have  his  wishes  carried  out;  and, 
second,  that  no  wish  not  properly  incorpo- 
rated in  the  will  itself  could  have  any  legal 
effect.  In  other  words,  inferentially,  he 
knew  that  this  paper  had  no  force,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  assumed  that  if  he 
made  it  that  way  he  intended  that  it  should 
have  no  legal  effect  and  did  not  intend  that 
it  should  be  carried  out.   Get  me?" 

"Why,  yes,  I  think  I  do.  Your  point  is 
that  if  a  man  knows  the  law  and  does  a 
thing  so  it  has  no  legal  effect  he  should  be 
assumed  to  intend  that  it  have  no  legal 
effect." 

"Exactly!"Tuttnoddedwithsatisfaction. 
"The  law  is  wise,  based  on  generations 
of  experience.  It  realizes  the  uncertain- 
ties, vagaries  and  vacillations  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  opportunities  afforded  to 
designing  people  to  take  advantage  of  the 
momentary  weaknesses  of  others;  and 
hence,  to  prevent  fraud  and  insure  that  only 
the  actual  final  wishes  of  a  man  shall  be 
carried  out,  it  requires  that  those  wishes 
shall  be  expressed  in  a  particular,  definite 
and  formal  way — in  writing,  signed  and 
published  before  witnesses." 

"You  certainly  make  it  very  clear,"  as- 
sented Payson.  "  What  do  executors  usually 
do  under  such  circumstances?" 

"If  they  have  sense  they  leave  matters 
alone  and  let  the  law  take  its  course,"  an- 
swered Tutt  with  conviction.  "  I've  known 
of  more  trouble — several  instances  right 
here  in  this  office.  A  widow  found  a  paper 
with  her  husband's  will  expressing  a  wish 
that  a  certain  amount  of  money  should  be 
given  to  a  married  woman  living  out  in 
Duluth.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate 
when  the  paper  was  written,  though  the 
will  was  executed  only  a  month  before  he 
died.  Apparently  the  deceased  hadn't  seen 
the  lady  in  question  for  years.  I  told  the 
widow  to  forget  it,  but  nothing  would  suit 
her  but  that  she  should  send  the  woman  a 
draft  for  the  full  amount — ten  thousand 
dollars.  She  kept  it  all  right!  Well,  the 
widow  found  out  afterwards  that  her  hus- 
band had  written  that  paper  thirty  years 
before,  at  a  time  when  he  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  that  woman,  that  they  had 
changed  their  minds  and  each  had  married 
happily  and  that  the  paper  with  some  old 
love  letters  had,  as  usually  happens,  got 
mixed  up  with  the  will  instead  of  having 
been  destroyed,  as  it  should  have  been. 
You  know,  it's  astonishing  the  junk  people 
keep  in  their  safe-deposit  boxes!  I'll  bet 
that  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  are  half 
full  of  valueless  and  useless  stuff,  like  old 
watches,  grandpa's  jet  cuff  buttons,  the  let- 
ters Uncle  William  wrote  from  the  Holy 
Land,  outlawed  fire-insurance  policies  and 
correspondence  that  nobody  will  ever  read — 
everything  always  gets  mixed  up  together; 
and  yet  every  paper  a  man  leaves  after  his 
death  is  a  possible  source  of  confusion  or 
trouble.  And  one  can't  tell  how  or  why  a 
person  at  a  particular  time  may  come  to 
express  a  wish  in  writing.  It  would  be  most 
dangerous  to  pay  any  attention  to  it.  Sup- 
pose it  was  not  in  writing.  Morally,  a  wish 
is  just  as  binding  if  spoken  as  if  incorporated 
in  a  letter.  Would  you  waste  any  time  on 
Sadie  Burch  if  she  came  in  here  and  told 
you  that  your  father  had  expressed  the 
desire  that  she  should  have  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars?  Not  much!" 

"I  don't  suppose  so."  admitted  Payson. 

"Another  thing!"  said  Tutt.  "Remem- 
ber this,  the  law  would  not  permit  you  as 
executor  of  your  father's  will  to  pay  over 
this  money  if  any  other  than  yourself  were 
the  residuary  legatee.  You'd  have  no  right 
to  take  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  out  of 
the  estate  and  give  it  to  Miss  Burch  at  the 
expense  of  anybody  else!" 

"Then  you  say  the  law  won't  let  me  pay 
this  money  to  Sadie  Burch  whether  I  am 
willing  to  or  not?"  asked  Payson. 

"Not  as  executor.  As  executor  you're 
absolutely  obliged  to  carry  out  the  terms  of 
the  will  and  disregard  anything  else.  You 
must  preserve  the  estate  intact  and  turn  it 
over  unimpaired  to  the  residuary  legatee!" 
repeated  Tutt. 


"But  I  am  the  residuary  legatee!"  said 
Payson. 

"  As  executor  you've  got  to  pay  it  over  in 
full  to  yourself  as  residuary  legatee!"  re- 
peated Tutt  stubbornly,  evading  the  issue. 

"  Well,  where  does  that  leave  me?  "  asked 
his  client. 

"  It  gets  you  out  of  your  difficulty,  doesn't 
it?"  asked  Tutt.  "Don't  borrow  trouble! 
Don't — if  you'll  pardon  my  saying  so — be 
an  idiot!" 

There  was  a  silence  for  several  minutes, 
finally  broken  by  the  lawyer,  who  came 
back  again  to  the  charge  with  renewed 
vigor. 

"Why,  this  sort  of  thing  comes  up  all  the 
time.  Take  this  case,  for  instance.  Under 
certain  circumstances  the  law  lets  a  man 
will  away  only  a  certain  proportion  of  his 
property  to  charity,  on  the  theory  that  it 
isn't  right  for  him  to  do  so,  if  he  leaves  a 
family.  Now  suppose  your  father  had  given 
all  his  property  to  charity,  would  you  feel 
obliged  to  impoverish  yourself  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  home  for  aged  mariners?" 

"  Really,"  replied  the  bewildered  Payson, 
"I  don't  know.  But  anyway,  I'm  satisfied 
you're  quite  right  and  I'm  tremendously 
obliged.  However,"  he  added  musingly, 
"I'd  rather  like  to  know  who  this  Sadie 
Burch  is!" 

"If  I  were  you,  young  man,"  advised  the 
lawyer  sagely,  "  I  wouldn't  try  to  find  out ! " 

Mr.  Payson  Clifford  left  the  offices  of 
Tutt  &  Tutt  more  recalcitrant  against  fate 
and  irritated  with  his  family  than  when  he 
had  entered  them.  He  had  found  himself 
much  less  comfortably  provided  for  than 
he  had  expected,  and  the  unpleasant  im- 
pression created  by  the  supposed  paternal 
relatives  at  his  father's  funeral  had  been 
heightened  by  the  letter  regarding  Sadie 
Burch.  There  was  something  even  more 
offensively  plebeian  about  the  name  than 
that  of  the  vulgar  Weng.  It  would  have 
been  bad  enough  to  have  had  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  paying  over  a  large  sum  to 
a  lady  calling  herself  by  an  elegant,  or  at 
least  interesting,  name  like  Claire  Desmond 
or  Lilian  Lamar — but  Sadie!  And  Burch! 
Ye  gods!  It  was  vulgar,  plebeian!  That 
was  a  fine  discovery  to  make  about  one's 
father ! 

As  he  walked  slowly  up  Fifth  Avenue  to 
his  hotel  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  re- 
flections upon  that  father's  memory  were 
far  from  filial.  He  told  himself  that  he'd 
always  suspected  something  furtive  about 
the  old  man,  who  must  have  been  under 
most  unusual  and  extraordinary  obligations 
to  a  woman  to  whom  he  desired  his  son  to 
turn  over  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  It 
was  pretty  nearly  half  of  his  entire  fortune ! 
Would  cut  down  his  income  from  around 
four  thousand  to  nearly  two  thousand! 
The  more  he  pondered  upon  the  matter  the 
more  the  lawyer's  arguments  seemed  abso- 
lutely convincing.  Lawyers  knew  more 
than  other  people  about  such  things  any- 
way. You  paid  them  for  their  advice,  and 
he  would  doubtless  have  to  pay  Tutt  for 
his  upon  this  very  subject,  which  somehow 
seemed  to  be  rather  a  good  reason  for  fol- 
lowing it.  No,  he  would  dismiss  Sadie 
Burch  and  the  letter  forever  from  his  mind. 
Very  likely  she  was  dead,  anyway,  whoever 
she  was.  Four  thousand  a  year!  Not  a 
bad  income  for  a  bachelor! 

And  while  our  innocent  young  Launcelot 
trudging  uptown  hardened  his  heart  against 
Sadie  Burch,  by  chance  that  lady  figured 
in  a  short  but  poignant  conversation  be- 
tween Mr.  Ephraim  Tutt  and  Miss  Minerva 
Wiggin  on  the  threshold  of  the  room  from 
which  he  had  just  departed. 

Miss  Wiggin  never  trusted  anybody  but 
herself  to  lock  up  the  offices,  not  even  Mr. 
Tutt,  and  upon  this  particular  evening  she 
had  made  this  an  excuse  to  linger  on  after 
the  others  had  gone  home,  and  waylay  him. 
Such  encounters  were  by  no  means  infre- 
quent and  usually  had  a  bearing  upon  the 
ethical  aspect  of  some  proposed  course  of 
legal  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  firm. 
Miss  Minerva  regarded  Alfred  Tutt  as 
morally  an  abandoned  and  hopeless  crea- 
ture. Mr.  Ephraim  Tutt  she  loved  with  a 
devotion  rare  in  a  sex  with  whom  devotion 
is  happily  a  common  trait,  but  there  was 
a  maternal  quality  in  her  affection,  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  though  Mr. 
Tutt  was,  to  be  sure,  an  old  man  in  years, 
he  had  occasionally  an  elfin,  Pucklike  per- 
versity which  was  singularly  boyish,  at 
which  times  she  felt  it  obligatory  for  her 
(Continued  on  Page  107) 
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Another  Use  for 

3-in-One 


You  will  always  be  finding  "another  use  for  3-in-One"  if  you 
save  the  Dictionary  that  is  inside  the  carton,  wrapped  around 
the  bottle.  It  is  indexed,  illustrated  and  explains  hundreds  of 
ways  that  3-in-()ne  will  serve  you  for  lubricating,  cleaning, 
polishing,  preventing  rust. 

3-in-One 

The  High  Quality  Oil 

Men  often  buy  3-in-One  for  firearms  and  learn  from  the  Dic- 
tionary that  it  is  the  proper  lubricant  for  tools,  office  chairs, 
typewriters,  magnetos,  Ford  Commutators  and  a  hundred 
other  light  mechanisms. 

Women  buy  3-in-One  for  sewing  machines  and  discover  that 
it  is  exactly  right  fof  all  the  other  household  machinery  — 
vacuum  cleaners,  washing  machines,  talking  machines,  locks, 
clocks — also  that  it  cleans  and  polishes  furniture  and  prevents 
rust  on  all  metals. 

Boys  and  girls  find  lots  of  uses  for  3-in-One  that  they  never  even  dreamed  of. 

Save  the  Dictionary  that  comes  with  your  next  bottle  of  3-in-One  or  write  for 
another  today. 

FREE  Oencrous  sample  and  Dictionary  of  Uses  sent  free.  Write  for  both 
on  a  postal  card  or  use  the  coupon  at  the  right. 

At  all  good  stores  in  I  o/.,  3-oz.  and  S  oz.  hottles  and  in  3  OZ.  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

THRKIMN-ONK  OIL  CO.,  165  OB.  Broadway,  Nkw  York 


FREE  SAMPLE  AND  DICTIONARY 

Thrcc-in  One  Oil  Co.,  I  OS  OH.  Broadway,  New  Yolk. 
}'le;i'.e  send  Sample  and  Dictionary  of  Usei, 

Name- 
Street  Address  or  R.R. 

City  


State 
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Even  the  Grimiest  Things 

Come  Out  Clean 


THE  grease  and  oil  stains  collected  in 
a  Saturday  afternoon's  tinkering  with 
the  car,  the  road  dust  accumulated  in 
repairing  a  Sunday  puncture — all  come 
out  of  his  overalls  on  Monday  if  Blue- 
Bird  does  the  washing. 

For  the  force  of  the  hot,  soapy  water  in 
BlueBird's  oscillating  copper  tub,  cleans 
the  grimiest  and  heaviest  things  perfect- 
ly. And  yet,  because  the  tub  is  smooth 
as  a  washboiler  inside,  delicate  things 
are  washed  without  injury  to  a  single 
thread. 

To  operate  BlueBird,  costs  but  a  few 


cents  each  week  and  practically  no 
human  effort.  To  finish  the  weekly 
washing  takes  but  an  hour  or  so. 

And  when  your  dealer  demonstrates 
BlueBird  to  you,  you  will  be  delighted 
to  discover  that  its  construction  and 
mechanism  are  as  fine  and  dependable 
as  its  washing  results. 

And  you  will  be  equally  glad  to  learn 
from  him  of  the  convenient  way  in 
which  BlueBird  may  be  bought. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  the  Blue- 
Bird  Book  upon  request 


"BlueBird  Brings  Happiness  to  Home  Work" 

BlueBird  Division 
THE  DAVIS  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 
Dayton,  Ohio 


See  these 

BlueBird  Superiorities 

White  enamel  cabinet — easy  to 
clean — affords  complete  pro- 
tection. Heavy  copper  tub  — 
extra  large — smooth-tinned  in- 
side. Nothing  to  wear  or  tear 
clothes.  Washes  by  perfect 
rock-a-bye  motion  —  quickest, 
most  thorough  cleansing  action. 
Splash-proof  motors  guaranteed 
by  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  electric  motors.  All- 
steel  wringer  with  motor-driven 
extra-wide  rubber  rolls.  Auto- 
maticadjustment.  Instantsafety 
release.  And  many  other  little 
conveniences  found  on  no  other 
washing  machine. 


ELECTRIC  CLOTHES  WASHER 


Now  made  by  the  makers  of  Dayton, 
Yale,  National  and  Snell  Bicycles 
and  Davis  Sewing  Machines 
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(Continued  from  Page  104) 

OWn  sell'  ivspivt  to  call  Iiimi  to  order.  Tims, 

whenever  Tutt  teemed  to  be  incubating 
■ome  evasion  of  luw  which  seemed  more 
subtly  plausible  than  ordinary,  she  made  it 
a  point  to  call  it  to  Mr.  Tutt's .attention. 
Also,  whenever,  as  in  the  present  case,  she 
felt  that  by  following  the  advice  given  by  the 
junior  member  of  the  firm  a  client  was  about 
to  embark  upon  some  dubious  enterprise  or 
Questionable  course  of  conduct  she  endeav- 
ored to  counteract  his  influence  by  appealing 
to  the  head  of  the  firm.  During  the  inter- 
view between  Tutt  and  Payson  Clifford  the 
door  had  been  open  and  she  had  heard  all 
of  it;  moreover,  after  Payson  had  gone 
away  Tutt  had  called  her  in  and  gone  over 
the  situation  with  her.  And  she  regarded 
Tutt's  advice  to  his  client — not  the  purely 
legal  aspect  of  it,  but  the  persuasive  part 
of  it — as  an  interference  with  that  young 
gentleman's  freedom  of  conscience. 

"Dear  me,  I  didn't  know  you  were  still 
here,  Minerva!"  exclaimed  her  employer 
as  she  confronted  him  in  the  outer  office. 
"Is  anything  worrying  you?" 

"Not  dangerously,"  she  replied  with  a 
smile.  "And  perhaps  it's  none  of  my  busi- 
ness  " 

"My  business  is  thy  business,  my  dear!" 
he  answered.  "Without  you  Tutt  &  Tutt 
would  not  be  Tutt  &  Tutt.  My  junior 
partner  may  be  the  eyes  and  legs  of  the 
firm,  and  I  may  be  some  other  portion  of  its 
anatomy,  but  you  are  its  heart  and  its 
conscience.  Out  with  it!  What  rascality 
portends?  What  bird  of  evil  omen  hovers 
above  the  offices  of  Tutt  &  Tutt?  Spare 
not  an  old  man  bowed  down  with  the  sor- 
rows of  this  world!  Has  my  shrewd  as- 
sociate counseled  the  robbing  of  a  bank  or 
the  kidnaping  from  a  widowed  mother  of 
her  orphaned  chee-ild?" 

"Nothing  quite  so  bad  as  that,"  she  ex- 
plained. "It's  merely  that  Mr.  Alfred 
Tutt  used  his  influence  this  afternoon  to 
try  to  persuade  a  young  man  not  to  carry 
out  his  father's  wishes,  expressed  in  a  legally 
ineffective  way;  and  I  think  he  succeeded, 
though  I'm  not  quite  sure." 

"That  must  have  been  Payson  Clifford," 
answered  Mr.  Tutt.  "What  were  the  pa- 
ternal wishes?" 

"Mr.  Tutt  found  a  letter  with  the  will, 
in  which  the  father  asked  the  son  to  give 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  a  Miss 
Sadie  Burch." 

"Miss  Sadie  Burch?"  repeated  Mr.  Tutt. 
"And  who  is  she?" 

"Nobody  knows,"  said  Miss  Wiggin. 
"But  whoever  she  is  our  responsibility 
stops  with  advising  Mr.  Payson  Clifford 
that  the  letter  has  no  legal  effect.  Mr.  Tutt 
went  further  and  tried  to  induce  Mr.  Clif- 
ford not  to  respect  the  request  contained 
in  it.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  going  too  far. 
Don't  you  think  so?" 

"Are  you  certain  you  never  heard  of  this 
Miss  Burch?"  suddenly  asked  Mr.  Tutt, 
peering  at  her  sharply  from  beneath  his 
shaggy  eyebrows. 

"Never,"  she  replied. 

"H'm!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Tutt.  "A woman 
in  the  case!" 

"What  sort  of  a  young  fellow  is  this 
Payson  Clifford?"  inquired  Miss  Wiggin 
after  a  moment. 

"Oh,  not  so  much  of  a  much !"  answered 
Mr.  Tutt  whimsically. 

"And  what  was  the  father  like?"  she 
continued  with  a  woman's  curiosity. 

"He  wasn't  so  much  of  a  much  either," 
answered  Mr.  Tutt,  "evidently." 

We  have  previously  had  occasion  to  com- 
ment upon  the  fact  that  no  client,  male  or 
female,  consults  a  lawyer  with  regard  to 
what  he  ought  to  do.  Women,  often  having 
decided  to  do  that  which  they  ought  not  to 
do,  attempt  to  secure  counsel's  approval  of 
the  contemplated  sin;  but,  though  a  lawyer 
>s  sometimes  called  upon-  to  bolster  up  a 
guilty  conscience,  rarely  is  he  sincerely 
invited  to  act  as  spiritual  adviser.  Most 
men  being  worse  than  their  lawyers  prefer 
not  to  have  the  latter  find  them  out.  If 
they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  do  a 
mean  thing  they  do  not  wish  to  run  the 
chance  of  having  their  lawyers  shame  them 
out  of  it.  That  is  their  own  business.  And 
it  should  be!  The  law  presents  sufficiently 
perplexing  problems  for  the  lawyer,  with- 
out his  seeking  trouble  in  the  dubious  com- 
plexities of  his  client's  morals!  Anyhow, 
Lhat  is  the  regulation  way  a  lawyer  looks 
it  it,  and  that  is  the  way  to  hold  one's 
;lients.  Do  what  you  are  instructed  to  do — 
10  long  as  it  isn't  too  raw!  Question  the 
>ropriety  of  his  course  and,  though  as  your 
•lient  he  may  follow  your  advice  in  this 
tingle  instance,  he  probably  will  not  return  ! 


The  paradoxical  aspect  of  the  matter 
with  Mr.  Tutt  was  that,  though  he  was 
known  as  a  criminal  lawyer,  whenever  he 
was  asked  for  advice  he  concerned  himself 
quite  as  much  with  his  client's  moral  as  his 
legal  duty.  The  rather  subtle  reason  for 
this  was  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  since  he  found  the  law  so  easy  to  cir- 
cumvent he  preferred  to  disregard  it  entirely 
as  a  sanction  of  conduct  and  merely  to  ask 
himself,  "Now,  is  this  what  a  sportsman  and 
a  gentleman  would  do?"  The  fact  that  a 
man  was  a  technical  criminal  meant  noth- 
ing to  him  at  all;  what  interested  him  was 
whether  the  man  was  or  was  not  a  mean 
man.  If  he  was,  to  hell  with  him!  In  a 
word,  he  applied  to  any  given  situation  the 
law  as  it  ought  to  be  and  not  the  law  as 
it  was. 

A  very  easy  and  flexible  test!  say  you, 
sarcastically.  Do  you  really  think  so? 
There  may  be  forty  different  laws  upon  the 
same  subject  in  as  many  different  states  of 
our  political  union,  but  how  many  differing 
points  of  view  upon  any  single  moral  ques- 
tion would  you  find  among  as  many  citi- 
zens? The  moral  code  of  decent  people  is 
practically  the  same  all  over  the  terrestrial 
ball,  and  fundamentally  it  has  not  changed 
since  the  days  of  Hammurabi.  The  ideas  of 
gentlemen  and  sportsmen  as  to  what  is  done 
and  what  isn't  done  haven't  changed  since 
Fabius  Tullius  caught  snipe  in  the  Pontine 
marshes. 

Mr.  Tutt  was  a  crank  on  this  general  sub- 
ject and  he  carried  his  enthusiasm  so  far 
that  he  was  always  tilting  like  Don  Quixote 
at  some  imaginary  windmill,  dragging  a 
very  unwilling  Sancho  Panza  after  him  in 
the  form  of  his  reluctant  partner.  More- 
over, he  had  a  very  keen  sympathy  for  all 
kinds  of  outcasts,  deeming  most  of  them 
victims  of  the  sins  of  their  own  or  somebody 
else's  fathers.  So  when  he  learned  from 
Miss  Wiggin  that  Tutt  had  presumed  to 
interfere  with  the  financial  prospects  of  the 
unknown  Miss  Sadie  Burch  he  was  dis- 
tinctly aggrieved,  less  on  the  latter's  ac- 
count, to  be  sure,  than  on  that  of  his 
client,  whose  conscience  he  regarded  as  more 
or  less  in  his  keeping.  And,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  the  object  of  his  grievance,  having 
forgotten  something,  at  that  moment  unex- 
pectedly reentered  the  office  to  retrieve  it. 

"Hello,  Mr.  Tutt!"  he  exclaimed.  "Not 
gone  yet?" 

His  senior  partner  glanced  at  him  sharply 
while  Miss  Wiggin  hastily  side-stepped  into 
the  corridor. 

"Look  here,  Tutt!"  said  Mr.  Tutt.  "I 
don't  know  just  what  you've  been  telling 
young  Clifford  or  how  you've  been  interfer- 
ing in  his  private  affairs,  but  if  you've  been 
persuading  him  to  disregard  any  wish  of  his 
father  plainly  expressed  in  his  own  hand- 
writing and  incorporated  with  his  will  you've 
gone  further  than  you've  any  right  to  go." 

"But,"  expostulated  Tutt,  "you  know 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  meddle  with  things 
like  that.  Our  experience  certainly  shows 
that  it's  far  wiser  to  let  the  law  settle  all 
doubtful  questions  than  to  try  to  guess 
what  the  final  testamentary  intention  of  a 
dead  testator  really  was.  Don't  you  re- 
member the  Dodworth  case?  A  hypersen- 
sitive conscience  cost  our  widowed  client 
ten  thousand  dollars!  I  say,  leave  well 
enough  alone." 

" '  Well  enough ' !  '  Well  enough ' ! "  cried 
Mr.  Tutt.  "Are  you  going  to  constitute 
yourself  the  judge  of  what  is  well  enough 
for  a  young  man's  soul?  I  give  you  fair 
warning,  Tutt.  He's  heard  your  side  of  it, 
but  before  he  gets  through  he's  going  to 
hear  mine  as  well!" 

Alfred  Tutt  turned  a  faint  pink  in  the 
region  of  his  collar. 

"Why,  certainly,  Mr.  Tutt,"  he  stam- 
mered.  "By  all  means!" 

Several  days  passed,  however,  without 
the  subject  being  mentioned  further,  while 
the  proper  steps  to  probate  the  will  were 
taken  as  usual.  Payson  Clifford's  dilemma 
had  no  legal  reaction.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  keep  what  was  his,  and  he  was 
going  to  stick  to  it!  He  had  taken  the 
opinion  of  counsel  and  was  fully  satisfied 
with  what  he  had  done.  Nobody  was  going 
to  know  anything  about  it,  anyway.  When 
the  proper  time  came  he  would  burn  the 
Sadie  Hurch  letter  and  forget  Sadie  Burch. 
That  is,  he  thought  he  was  going  to,  and 
that  In-  could.  But  as  Plant  us  says: 
"Nihil  rxl  mineriiiH  imam  iininni;.  hmiiinii: 
connriiiK."  You  see,  Payson  Clifford  having 
been  sent,  to  a  decent  school  and  a  decent 
college,  irrespective  of  whether  his  father 
was  a  rotter  or  not,  had  imbibed  something 
of  a  tense  Of  honor.   Struggle  as  he  would 


against  it,  the  shadow  of  Sadie  Burch  kept 
creeping  athwart  his  mind.  There  were 
so  many  possibilities!  Suppose  she  was  in 
desperate  straits?  Hadn't  he  better  look 
her  up  anyhow?  No,  he  most  definitely 
didn't  want  to  know  anything  about  her! 
Supposing  she  really  had  rendered  some 
service  to  his  father  for  which  she  ought  to 
be  repaid  as  he  had  sought  to  repay  her? 
These  thoughts  obtruded  themselves  upon 
Payson's  attention  when  he  least  desired  it, 
but  they  did  not  cause  him  to  alter  his  in- 
tention to  get  his  hooks  into  his  father's 
whole  residuary  estate  and  keep  it  for  him- 
self. He  had,  you  observe,  a  conscience, 
but  it  couldn't  stand  up  against  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  reenforced  by  per- 
fectly sound  legal  arguments. 

No,  he  had  a  good  excuse  for  not  being  a 
gentleman  and  a  sportsman,  and  he  did  not 
purpose  to  look  for  any  reasons  for  doing 
differently.  Then  unexpectedly  he  was  in- 
vited to  dinner  by  Mr.  Ephraim  Tutt  in 
a  funny  old  ramshackle  house  on  West 
Twenty-third  Street,  with  ornamented  iron 
piazza  railings  all  covered  with  the  withered 
stalks  of  long  dead  wistarias,  and  some- 
thing happened  to  him:  Payson  Clifford's 
Twenty-five-Thousand-Dollar  Dinner. 

He  had  no  suspicion,  of  course,  of  what 
was  coming  to  him  when  he  went  there; 
went  merely  because  Mr.  Tutt  was  one  of 
the  very  few  friends  of  his  father  whom  he 
knew.  And  he  held  toward  the  old  lawyer 
rather  the  same  sort  of  patronizing  attitude 
that  he  had  had  toward  the  old  man.  It 
would  be  a  rotten  dinner  probably,  followed 
by  a  deadly  dull  evening  with  a  snuffy  old 
fossil  who  would  tell  him  long-winded, 
rambling  anecdotes  of  what  New  York  had 
been  like  when  there  were  wild  goats  in 
Central  Park. 

The  snuffy  oldf  ossil,  however,  made  no  ref- 
erence whatever  either  to  old  New  York  or  to 
wild  goats;  the  nearest  he  came  to  it  being 
wild  oats.  Instead  he  began  the  dreary  eve- 
ningby  openinga  cupboard  on  his  library  wall 
and  disclosing  three  long  bottles,  from  which 
he  partially  filled  a  shining  silver  receptacle 
containing  cracked  ice.  This  he  shook  with 
astonishing  skill  and  vigor,  meantime  utter- 
ing loud  outcries  of  "Miranda!  Fetch  up 
the  mint!"  Then  a  buxom  colored  lady  in 
calico — with  a  grin  like  that  which  made 
Aunt  Sallie  famous — havingappeared,  pant- 
ing, with  two  large  glasses  and  a  bundle  of 
green  herbage  upon  a  diver  salver,  the  old 
fossil  poured  out  a  seething  decoction — of 
which  like  only  the  memory  remains — per- 
formed an  incantation  over  each  glass  with 
the  odoriferous  greens,  smiled  fondly  upon 
the  work  of  his  hands  and  remarked  with 
amiable  hospitality,  "Well,  my  son,  glad  to 
see  you!  Here's  how!" 

Almost  immediately  a  benign  animal 
magnetism  pervaded  the  bosom  of  Payson 
Clifford,  and  from  his  bosom  reached  out 
through  his  arteries  and  veins,  his  arterioles 
and  venioles,  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  his 
being.  He  perceived  in  an  instant  that  Mr. 
Tutt  was  no  ordinary  man  and  his  house  no 
ordinary  house;  and  this  impression  was 
intensified  when,  seated  at  his  host's  shin- 
ing mahogany  table  with  its  heavy  cut 
glass  and  queer  old  silver,  he  discovered 
that  Miranda  was  no  ordinary  cook.  He 
began  to  be  inflated  over  having  discovered 
this  Mr.  Tutt,  who  pressed  succulent  oysters 
and  terrapin  stew  upon  him,  accompanied 
by  a  foaming  bottle  of  Krug  '98.  1  le  found 
himself  possessed  of  an  astounding  appetite 
and  a  prodigious  thirst.  The  gaslights  in 
the  old  bronze  chandelier  shone  like  a  galaxy 
of  radiant  suns  above  his  head  and  warmed 
him  through  and  through. 

And  after  the  terrapin  Miranda  brought 
in  a  smoking  wild  turkey  with  two  quail 
roasted  inside  of  it,  and  served  with  currant 
jelly,  rice  cakes,  and  sweet  potatoes  fried 
in  melted  sugar.  Then,  as  in  a  dream,  he 
heard  a  soul-satisfying  pop,  and  Miranda 
placed  a  tall  amber  glass  at  his  wrist  and 
Oiled  it  with  the  creaming  red-rose  wine  of 
ancient  Burgundy. 

He  heard  himself  telling  Mr.  Tutt  all 
about  himself,  the  most,  intimate  secrets  of 
his  heart  ,  and  saw  Mr.  Tutt  listening  atten- 
tively, almost  reverently.  He  perceived 
that  he  was  making  an  astonishing  impres- 
sion upon  Mr.  Tutt,  who  obviously  thought 
him  a  great  man;  and  after  keeping  him  in 
reasonable  doubt  about  it  for  a  while  he 
modestly  admitted  to  Mr.  Tutt  that  this 
was  so.  Then  he  drank  several  more  glasses 
of  Burgundy  and  ate  an  enormous  pile  of 
waffles  covered  wit  h  maple  sirup.  M r.  Tutt 
had  grown  several  sizes  larger  the  whole 
room  was  full  of  him.  1,,'istly  he  had  black 
coffee  and  some  port.  It  was  an  occasion, 
/Continued  on  Pago  109) 


Not  the  Ford's  fault  — 

it's  the  brake  lining 

A FORD  doesn't  need  to  rattle.  It's  better 
made  than  most  cars.  It  rattles  from 
'  the  racking  it  gets  every  time  the  brake 
is  used.  Ordinary  brake  lining  gets  hard, 
flinty,  slick — has  no  grip — then  grabs  and  slips 
every  time  you  press  the  brake  pedal,  making 
the  car  shiver  and  shake.  This  shaking  loosens 
nuts  and  bolts.    Makes  the  whole  car  rattle. 

ADVANCE 


BRAKE  LINING 
for  rof&ras 

Stops  the  shivering  and  shaking  when  you 
work  the  brake.  It  grips  instantly,  smoothly. 
No  grabbing  or  slipping — no  shaking  or  chat- 
tering. Cork  Insert  does  not  get  hard  or  slick. 
Why  shake  your  Ford  to  pieces  with  hard, 
slick  brake  lining?  If  it's  new,  why  not  put  in 
Cork  Insert  and  keep  it  new?  If  it's  a  used  car, 
Cork  Insert  will  make  it  work  surprisingly 
smooth  and  free  from  rattle  and  vibration. 
Remember,  Cork  Insert  will  save  you  relining 
expense — one  set  outlasts  three  sets  of  ordinary 
lining — saves  repair  expenses. 
Be  sure  you  get  genuine  Advance  Cork  Insert. 
Your  garage,  repair  or  accessory  man  has  it  or 
can  get  it;  every  wholesale  house  carries  it  in 
stock. 


FREE 
BOOK— 

Giving  valuable 
information  about 
the  Ford  brake  and  clutch  mailed  on  request 

ADVANCE  AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES  CORP. 
Dept.  200  1603  South  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 


T 


'HE  buyer  of  any  automobile  should 
be  able  to  drive  it "  atl all  speeds,  w  ithin 
reasonable  limits,  with  equal  com- 
fort. There  need  not  be  a  "critical" 
speed  at  which  the  engine  shakes  the 
car. 

Write  for  new  leaflet.  "I  low  to  select  a  car. 
from  the  standpoint  of  vibration." 

Vibration  Spkcialty  Go. 

Harrison  Building 

PHILADELPHIA,  I' A  . .  U.  S.  A. 


"It  took  me  five  minutes 
to  secure  my  first  order'* 

So  wrote  Mrs.  Klorrm  ■  I  ■  <  of  Washington,  n  mmrr-thup 
•ut)«<  r i|>tii>!)  irprmriHrtlivr  ..|  I  hr  \.i/i<f./.i  v  h.vrmng  I'ml, 
Th*  l.tihft'  Horn*  Journal  and  J  he  (uunltv  (/swMMMi 
111'  hundred*  of  other  mm  nitil  woinrn  in  nil  |i.irM  «>f  die 
•  onntr  y,  ihi  find*  in  Curtis  wiirk  an  easy,  plraannt  way 
to  ttmltr  r*trti  dollars. 

Do  YOU  Want  More  Money? 

If  you,  too,  would  lilt**  to  mm  rxtrn  RMMy  in  your  »|Mrr 
lltnf,  iuat  Hnd  ii*  your  namo  nn«l  iddrOM  today.  \\>  will 
•lauly  fuiward  full  uVlalU  ol  uut  DaU. 

tin:  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
MJ  Lss1sBtad>Bci  SqiisiVi  PhlUtlilphlti  Pinna 
..urn  inn  nun  iiiiiiiiiiimiiiiii  iniiinii  i  miiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini 
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Five  Ways 
To  Test  a  Cleaner 

Before  you  decide  to  buy 


Find  out  exactly  how  well  an  electric 
vacuum  cleaner  cleans  before  instead  of 
after  you  buy.  Insist  on  a  thorough  dem- 
onstration just  as  when  choosing  a  new 
car.  Have  this  demonstration  include 
these  five  important  tests. 

A  Premier  dealer  will  welcome 
the  chance  to  show  what 
a  Premier  can  do 

He  will  clean  both  the  rug  and  the 
floor  beneath. 

He  will  get  the  dirt  out  of  the  cracks 
under  the  baseboard. 

He  will  clean  under  the  edge  of  the 
piano  without  moving  it. 

He  will  clean  corners. 

He  will  prove  the  power  of  Premier 
suction  by  dropping  coins  on  the  floor 
for  the  Premier  to  pick  up. 

The  Premier  makes  nothing  of  these 
tasks — they  are  all  in  the  day's  work. 
They  give  you  the  simple,  convincing 
proof  of  Premier  efficiency. 

The  basis  of  this  efficiency 

Is  sound  construction,  perfected  after 
long  experiment  and  now  standardized. 

The  Premier  motor  is  the  thoroughly 
reliable  G-E  type,  practically  trouble  proof. 

The  notched  nozzle,  illustrated,  is  an 
essential  feature.  It  is  so  constructed  for 
cleaning  efficiency  and  for  driving  a  per- 
fected rubber  brush,  an  exclusive  Premier 
feature.  This  brush  revolves  rapidly  in 
the  nozzle,  lightly  beating  the  surface  of 


the  rug  to  dislodge  imbedded  dirt  and 
pick  up  threads  and  hair.  Soft  and  pliable, 
it  cannot  injure  the  rarest,  finest  rug. 

The  Premier  has  rounded  corners, 
which  allows  the  nozzle  to  fit  closely 
into  corners  and  get  all  the  dust.  This 
saves  moving  furniture. 

The  handle  is  self-balancing.  The 
castors  are  frictionless.  The  entire  weight 
is  only  11  pounds. 

The  checkered  dust  bag  is  of  special 
design.  The  gathered-up  dust  drops  into 
the  dust  compartment  out  of  the  way  of 
air  current. 

Don't  forget  attachments 

Their  work  is  as  necessary  and  im- 
portant as  cleaning  rugs. 

Premier  attachments  plug  in  directly 
against  the  motor  fan  and  suction  cham- 
ber, cutting  off  suction  from  the  nozzle. 

This  connects  them  directly  with  the 
powerful  air-current,  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  the  cleaning  of  upholstery,  mat- 
tresses, hangings,  books,  chandeliers,  and 
everything  else  in  the  house. 

Phone  for  a  home  dem- 
onstration 

The  nearest  Premier  dealer  will  gladly 
send  the  Premier  to  your  home  with  a 
competent  demonstrator.  If  you  don't 
know  this  Premier  dealer's  name,  write 
us  and  we  will  tell  you.  If  you  don't 
already  own  a  Premier,  find  out  about 
it  now.    Better  write  us  today. 


ELECTRIC  VACUUM  CLEANER  CO.,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Premier  Service  Stations  in  Principal  Cities 

Exclusive  Canadian  Distributors: 
Canadian  General  Electric  Company,  Limited 
Toronto,  Ontario,  and  Branches 
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he  asserted— er— always  goo'  weather — or 
somethin'  when  goo'  fellows  got  together! 
He  declared  with  an  emphasis  which  was 
quite  unnecessary,  but  which  did  not  dis- 
turb him,  that  there  were  too  few  men  like 
themselves  in  the  world — men  with  the 
advantages  of  education,  men  of  ideals.  He 
told  Mr.  Tutt  that  he  loved  him.  He  no 
longer  had  a  father,  and,  evidently  relying 
on  further  similar  entertainments,  he  wanted 
Mr.  Tutt  for  one.  Mr.  Tutt  generously 
consented  to  act  in  that  capacity,  and  as 
the  first  step  assisted  his  guest  upstairs  to 
the  library,  where  he  opened  the  window  a 
few  inches. 

Presently — Payson  did  not  know  how 
exactly — they  got  talking  all  about  life; 
and  Mr.  Tutt  said  ruminatively  that  after 
all  the  only  things  that  really  counted  were 
loyalty  and  courage  and  kindness;  and 
that  a  little  human  sympathy  extended 
even  in  what  sometimes  seemed  at  first 
glance  the  wrong  direction  often  did  more 
good — made  more  for  real  happiness — than 
the  most  efficient  organized  charity.  He 
spoke  of  the  loneliness  of  age,  the  inevitable 
loneliness  of  the  human  soul,  the  thirst  for 
daily  affection.  And  then  they  drifted  off  to 
college,  and  Mr.  Tutt  inquired  casually  if 
Payson  had  seen  much  of  his  father,  who, 
he  took  occasion  to  remark,  had  been  a 
good  type  of  straightforward,  honest,  hard- 
working business  man. 

Payson,  smoking  his  third  cigar,  and 
taking  now  and  than  a  dash  of  cognac, 
began  to  think  better  of  his  old  dad.  He 
really  hadn't  paid  him  quite  the  proper 
attention.  He  admitted  it  to  Mr.  Tutt — 
with  the  first  genuine  tears  in  his  eyes  since 
he  had  left  Cambridge.  Perhaps,  if  he  had 
been  more  to  him  

But  Mr.  Tutt  veered  off  again — this 
time  on  university  education;  the  invalua- 
ble function  of  the  university  being,  he 
said,  to  preserve  intact  and  untarnished  in 
a  materialistic  age  the  spiritual  ideals  in- 
herited from  the  past.  In  this  rather  com- 
monplace sentiment  •  Payson  agreed  with 
lim  passionately.  He  further  agreed  with 
?qual  enthusiasm  when  his  host  advanced 
.he  doctrine  that  after  all  to  preserve  one's 
lonor  stainless  was  the  only  thing  that 
nueh  mattered. '  Absolutely !  declared  Pay- 
roll as  he  allowed  Mr.  Tutt  to  press  another 
dass  of  port  upon  him. 

Payson,  in  spite  of  the  slight  beading  of 
lis  forehead  and  the  blur  about  the  gas 
ets,  began  to  feel  very  much  the  man  of  the 
world ;  not  a  six-bottle"  man,  perhaps,  but — 
ind  he  laughed  complacently — a  two-bottle 
nan.  If  he'd  lived  back  in  the  good  old 
sporting  days  very  likely  he  could  have 
lone  better.  But  he'd  taken  care  of  two 
ull  bottles,  hadn't  he?  Mr.  Tutt  replied 
hat  he'd  taken  care  of  them  very  well 
ndeed. 

And  with  this  opening  the  old  lawyer 
aunched  into  his  favorite  topic— to  wit, 
hat  there  were  only  two  sorts  of  men  in  the 
vorld— gentlemen,  and  those  who  were  not. 
.Vhat  made  a  man  a  gentleman  was  gal- 
antry  and  loyalty,  the  readiness  to  sacrifice 
'verything— even  life— to  ,  an  ideal.  The 
lero  was  the  chap  who  never  counted  the 
ost  to  himself.  That  was  why  people 
evered  the  saints,  acclaimed  the  cavalier, 
ind  admired  the  big-hearted  gambler  who 
vas  ready  to  stake  his  fortune  on  the  turn 
»f  a  card.  There  was  even,  he  averred,  an 
/lement  of  spirituality  in  the  gambler's 
areles8ness  about  money.  This  theory 
reatly  interested  Payson ,  who  held  strongly 
<ith  it,  having  always  had  a  secret,  sneak- 
ng  fondness  for  gamblers.  On  the  strength 
f  it  he  mentioned  Charles  James  Fox 
here  was  a  true  gentleman  and  sportsman 
or  you!  No  mollycoddle,  but  a  roaring, 
ix-bottle  fellow  with  a  big  brain  and  a 
icrupuloussense  of  honor.  Yes,  sir!  Charley 
"ox  was  the  right  sort!  He  managed  to 
itimate  successfully  that  Charley  and  he 
-'ere  very  much  the  same  breed  of  pup.  At 
^his  point  Mr.  Tutt  .  having  carefully  com- 
i  it. ted  his  guest  toirn  ethical  standard  as  far 
amoved  as  possible  from  one  based  upon 
.slf-interest-  opened  the  wi ndow  a  few  more 
jiches,  sauntered  over  to  the  mantel,  lit  a 
resh  stogy,  and  spread  his  long  legs  in  front 
f  the  sea-coal  fire  like  an  elongated  Colos- 
js  of  Rhodes. 

He  commenced  his  dastardly  counter- 
lining  of  his  partner's  advice  by  compli- 

penting  Payson  on  being  a  man  whose 
ords,  manner  and  appearance  proclaimed 
im  to  the  world  a  true  sport  and  a  regular 

!|;llow.  From  which  flattering  prologue  he 
id  naturally  into  said  regular  fellow's  prot- 
ect! and  aims  in  life.  He  trusted  that 
ayson  Clifford  Senior  had  left  a  sufficient 


estate  to  enable  Payson  Junior  to  complete 
his  education  at  Harvard.  He  forgot,  he 
confessed,  just  what  the  residue  amounted 
to.  Then  he  turned  to  the  fire,  kicked  it, 
knocked  the  ash  off  the  end  of  his  stogy  and 
waited— in  order  to  give  his  guesta chance 
to  come  to  himself —for  Mr.  Payson  Clifford 
had  suddenly  turned  a  curious  color,  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  unexpectedly  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  definitely  de- 
ciding then  and  there  whether  he  was  going 
to  line  up  with  the  regular  fellows  or  the 
second  raters,  the  gentlemen  or  the  cads, 
the  C.  J.  Foxes  or  the  Benedict  Arnolds  of 
mankind.  He  wasn't  wholly  the  real  thing— 
a  conceited  young  ass,  if  you  choose;  but 
on  the  other  hand  he  wasn't  by  any  means  a 
bad  sort.  In  short,  he  was  very  much  like  all 
the  rest  of  us.  And  he  wasn't  ready  to  sign 
the  pledge  just  yet.  He  realized  that  he 
had  put  himself  at  a  disadvantage,  but  he 
wasn't  going  to  commit  himself  until  he  had 
had  a  good  chance  to  think  it  all  over  care- 
fully. In  thirty  seconds  he  was  sober  as  a 
judge— and  a  sober  judge  at  that. 

"Mr.  Tutt,"  he  said  in  quite  a  different 
tone  of  voice,  "I've  been  talking  pretty  big, 
I  guess;  bigger  than  I  really  am.  The  fact 
is  I've  got  a  problem  of  my  own  that's 
bothering  me  a  lot." 

Mr.  Tutt  nodded  understandingly. 

"You  mean  Sadie  Burch." 

"Yes." 

"Well,  what's  the  problem?  Your  father 
wanted  you  to  give  her  the  money,  didn't 
he?" 

Payson  hesitated.  What  he  was  about  to 
say  seemed  so  disingenuous,  even  though  it 
had  originated  with  Tutt  &  Tutt. 

"How  do  I  know  really  what  he  wanted? 
He  may  have  changed  his  mind  a  dozen 
times  since  he  put  it  with  his  will." 

"  If  he  had  he  wouldn't  have  left  it  there, 
would  he?"  asked  Mr.  Tutt  with  a  smile. 

"But  perhaps  he  forgot  all  about  it; 
didn't  remember  that  it  was  there,"  per- 
sisted the  youth,  still  clinging  desperately 
to  the  lesser  Tutt.  "And  if  he  hadn't  he 
would  have  torn  it  up." 

"That  might  be  equally  true  of  the  pro- 
visions of  his  will,  might  it  not?  "  countered 
the  lawyer. 

"But,"  squirmed  Payson,  struggling  to 
recall  Tutt's  arguments,  previously  so  con- 
vincing, "he  knew  how  a  will  ought  to  be 
executed,  and  as  he  deliberately  neglected 
to  execute  the  paper  in  a  legal  fashion  isn't 
it  fair  to  presume  that  he  did  not  intend  it 
to  have  any  legal  force?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Tutt  with  entire 
equanimity,  "I  agree  with  you  that  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  he  did  not  intend  it  to 
have  any  legal  effect." 

"Well,  then!"  exclaimed  Payson  exult- 
antly. 

"But,"  continued  the  lawyer,  "  that  does 
not  prove  that  he  did  not  intend  it  to  have 
a  moral  effect — and  expect  you  to  honor 
and  respect  his  wishes,  just  as  if  he  had 
whispered  them  to  you  with  his  dying 
breath." 

There  was  something  in  his  demeanor 
which,  though  courteous,  had  a  touch  of 
severity,  that  made  Payson  feel  abashed. 
He  perceived  that  he  could  not  afford  to 
let  Mr.  Tutt  think  him  a  cad,  when  he  was 
really  a  C.  J.  Fox.  And  in  his  mental 
floundering  his  brain  came  into  contact 
with  the  only  logical  straw  in  the  entire 
controversy. 

"Ah!"  he  said  with  an  assumption  of 
candor.  "In  that  case  I  should  know  posi- 
tively that  they  were  in  fact  my  father's 
wishes." 

"Exactly!"  replied  Mr.  Tutt.  "And 
you'd  carry  them  out  without  a  moment's 
hesitation." 

"Of  course!"  yielded  Payson. 

"Then  the  whole  question  is  whether  or 
not  this  paper  does  express  a  wish  of  his. 
That  problem  is  a  real  problem,  and  it  is  for 
you  alone  to  solve;  and  of  course  you're 
under  the  disadvantage  of  having  a  financial 
interest  in  the  result,  which  makes  it  doubly 
hard." 

"All  the  same,"  maintained  the  boy,  "I 
want,  to  be  fair  to  myself." 

"And  to  him,"  added  Mr.  Tutt  solemnly. 
"The  fact  that  this  wish  is  not  expressed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  legally  obligatory  makes 
it,  all  the  more  binding.  In  a  way,  I  suppose, 
that  is  your  hard  luck.  You  might,  per- 
haps, fight  a  provision  in  the  will.  You 
can't  fight,  this    or  disregard  it  either." 

"  I  don't,  exactly  see  why  this  is  any  more 
binding  than  a  provision  in  the  will  itself!" 
protested  I'ayson. 

Mr.  Tutt  threw  his  st  ogy  into  the  fire  and 
fumbled  for  another  in  the  lot.g  box  on  thfl 
library  table. 


The  Job  is^Cours- 

On  One  Condition! 


For  a  long  time  I  watched  the  new  men  who  came 
into  this  business.  Some  stood  still —stayed  right  where 
they  started.  Others  climbed — made  each  job  a  stepping 
stone  to  something  better. 

"Now,  what  was  the  difference?  Well,  I  investigated  and 
found  out.  The  men  who  were  getting  ahead  had  been  devoting 
part  of  their  spare  time  to  study  along  the  line  of  their  work. 
Our  treasurer  used  to  be  a  bookkeeper.  The  factory  super- 
intendent was  working  at  a  bench  in  the  shop  a  few  years  ago. 
The  sales  manager  started  in  a  branch  office  up  state.  The  chief 
designer  rose  from  the  bottom  in  the  drafting  room. 

''All  of  these  men  won  their  advancements  through  spare  time 
study  with  the  International  Correspondence  Schools.  Today 
they  are  earning  four  or  five  times — yes,  some  of  them  ten  times 
as  much  money  as  when  they  came  with  us. 

"So  out  of  this  experience  we  have  formed  a  policy.  We  are 
looking  for  men  who  care  enough  about  their  future  not  only  to 
do  their  present  work  well,  but  to  devote  part  of  their  spare  time 
to  preparation  for  advancement. 

"And  I'll  give  you  this  job  on  one  condition  —  that  you  take 
up  a  course  of  special  training  along  the  line  of  your  work.  Let 
the  I.  C.  S.  help  you  for  one  hour  after  supper  each  night  and 
your  future  in  this  business  will  take  care  of  itself." 


Employee's  are  begging  for 
men  with  ambition,  men  who 
really  want  to  get  ahead  in  the 
world  and  are  willing  to  prove 
it  by  training  themselves  in  spare 
time  to  do  some  one  thing  well. 

Prove  that  you  are  that  kind  of  a 
man!  The  International  Correspond- 
ence Schools  arc  reatly  and  anxious  to 
help  you  prepare  for  advancement  in 
the  work  of  your  choice,  whatever  it 
may  he.  More  than  two  million  men 
anil  women  in  the  last  30  years  have 
taken  the  I.  C.  S.  route  to  more  money. 

Over  1. 10,000  others  are  getting  ready 
in  the  same  way  right  now.  Surely  the 
least  you  can  do  is  to  (ind  out  what 
there  is  in  this  proposition  lor  y'du. 
I  Icrc  is  all  we  ask:  Without  cost,  with 
out  obligating  yourself  in  any  way, 
simply  mark  and  mail  this  coupon. 


j-  —  —  -  TEAR  OUT  HERE  

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  3995,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  how  I  can  qualify  foi 
the   i.  or  io  the  iuojact,  brjore  wliiih  I  mark  X, 

□  BOOKKEEPER 
[  I  Stenographer  and  Typiit 
[  I  Private  Secretary 
I  )  Business  Correspondent 

□  Commercial  Law 

□  Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 
I  J  Hallway  Accountant 
(  lADVEKTISINC. 
[  |  Window  Trimmer 
I  ]ShowCnr<laii<ISignPtg. 

□  SALESMANSHIP 

□  CIVIL.  SERVICE 

I  )  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

□AORICULTURB 

□  Poultry  Raialng 

I  IK*  ...I  I'n.  

I  nr.!.  MANAGEM'T 
I  I  I  RAEEIC  MANAGER 

I  lAUTOMOOILEB 
ICOOI)  I  NCI. LSI) 

II  Common  School  Subjects 

1  II  I  IIS  I  l<  A  I  I  N(. 

I  It  an. M.iiinu    |  ISpanlsh 

[  I  Miithi'limtli  h    I    ITrn.  h..i 
l|  ]Na»lgallon       I  irianklnii 


I  ] ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 
{  ]  Electric  Lighting  and  Rya. 

□  Electric  Wiring 
[  J Telegraph  Engineer 

□  Telephone  Work 
I  IMECHANICAL  ENGINEER 
I  ]  Mechanical  Draftsman 
I  JToolmaker 
I  J  Machine  Shop  Practice 

□  Gil  Engine  Operating 
I  ICIVII.  ENGINEER 

□  Surveying  and  Mapping 
llMINE  FOREM'N  or  ENG'R 
I  1STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

□  Marine  Engineer 
IShip  I). nil.,,,.., 
I  ARI  III  I  EC  I 

I  ]  Contractor  and  Builder 
I  j  Architectural  Draftsman 

 ,,  .ele  ll.nl.lr, 

□  .Structural  Engineer 
I  PLUM  RING  AND  HEATING 
I  Sheet  Metal  Worker 
I  Textile  Gverseer  or  flupl 

CHEMIST 
I  IPh.rmacy 

Name 

Pleaent 

I  ><  rlltiat  I. .11 

Street 

and  No. 

City 

CtTuotliiin*  may    <n<t  iht\  . 

rr,/..»FI«7w,e  S./i.h./, 
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ihat  filling  -  it  makes 
Window  shades  crack  \ 


Scratch  lightly  through  the  surface 
of  ordinary  window  shade  ma- 
terial. Tiny  particles  fall  out, 
leavingcountless pinholes.  That's 
the  "filling"  of  chalk  or  clay. 


(Left)  Brenlin  shade — made 
without  filling 

( Right)  Ordinary  shade — 
made  with  "filling" 


Gel  Brenlin  ~  it  has  no  filling 


Like  school  chalk,  "filling"  in  an 
ordinary  window  shade  breaks 
and  crumbles. 

An  ordinary  window  shade 
must  have  this  brittle  chalk  or 
clay  "filling"  to  give  weight  and 
body  to  flimsy,  loosely-woven 
base-material. 

Sucking  and  snapping  winds, 
the  little  strains  of  everyday 
wear,  cause  it  to  loosen  and  fail 
out.  Pinholes  and  cracks  appear 
—  the  shade  sags  and  wrinkles, 
is  quickly  ruined. 

Brenlin  has  no  "filling"— 
needs  none ! 

Its  tight,  fine,  heavy  fabric 
requires  no  chalk  or  clay  to  give 
it  weight  and  body.  It  is  flexible, 
yet  always  hangs  straight  and 
smooth— it  is  perfectly  opaque. 

That  is  why  a  Brenlin  out- wears 
two  or  three  ordinary  window 
shades.  It  is  the  cheapest  you 
can  buy. 

You'll  be  surprised  to  find  how 
much  like  fine,  strong  linen  Bren- 
lin looks— how  beautiful  its  tex- 
ture !  See  it  at  the  Brenlin  dealer's 
in  your  town  in  all  its  soft,  rich 
colorings.  And  see  Brenlin  Du- 
plex, made  for  perfect  harmony 
with  a  different  color  on  each  side. 


For  windows  of  less  im- 
portance Camargo  or 
Empire  shades  give  you 
best  value  in  shades  made 
the  ordinary  way 


Look  for  the  name  "Brenlin" 
perforated  on  the  edge.  If  you 
don't  know  where  to  get  this  long- 
wearing  window  shade,  write 
us;  we'll  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Valuable  booklet  on  request 

Send  for  our  very  readable  and 
instructive  booklet  on  how  to  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  your  home 
with  correct  shading  and  deco- 
ration of  your  windows.  Actual 
samples  of  Brenlin  in  several 
colors  will  come  with  it. 

The  Chas.  W.  Breneman  Co., 
Inc.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio— "The 
oldest  window  shade  house 
in  America." 

Factories:  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  Camden,  N.  J.  Branches: 
New  York  City,  Philadelphia, 
Oakland,  Calif.,  Dallas,  Texas. 
Owner  of  the  good  will  and  trade 
marks  of  the  J.  C.  Wemple  Co. 


Salvation  Army  Naval  and  Military  Hostel,  shaded 
with  Brenlin  by  Conrad-Large  Co.,  Waukegan,  III. 


"  Maybe  it  isn't,"  he  conceded,  "but  I've 
always  liked  that  specious  anecdote  attrib- 
uted to  Sheridan,  who  paid  his  gambling 
debts  and  let  his  tailor  wait.  You  remember 
it,  of  course?  When  the  tailor  demanded 
the  reason  for  this  Sheridan  told  him  that 
a  gambling  debt  was  a  debt  of  honor  and 
a  tailor's  bill  was  not,  since  his  fortunate 
adversary  at  the  card  table  had  only  his 
promise  to  pay,  whereas  the  tailor  possessed 
an  action  for  an  account  which  he  could 
prosecute  in  the  courts. 

"'In  that  case,'  declared  "the  tailor,  'I'll 
tear  up  my  bill.'  Which  he  did,  and  Sheridan 
thereupon  promptly  paid  him.  Have  an- 
other nip  of  brandy?" 

"No,  thank  you!"  answered  Payson. 
"It's  getting  late  and  I  must  be  going. 
I've— I've  had  a  perfectly— er— ripping 
time!" 

"You  must  come  again  soon!"  said  Mr. 
Tutt  warmly,  from  the  top  of  the  steps 
outside. 

As  Payson  reached  the  sidewalk  he  looked 
back  somewhat  shamefacedly  and  said: 
"Do  you  think  it  makes  any  difference 
what  sort  of  a  person  this  Sadie  Burch  is?" 

In  the  yellow  light  of  the  street  lamp  it 
seemed  to  the  collegian  as  if  the  face  of  the 
old  man  bore  for  an  instant  a  fleeting  re- 
semblance to  that  of  his  father. 

"  Not  one  particle ! "  he  answered.  "  Good 
night,  my  boy!" 

But  Payson  Clifford  did  not  have  a  good 
night  by  any  manner  of  means.  Instead  of 
returning  to  his  hotel  he  wandered,  aimless 
and  miserable,  along  the  river  front.  He 
no  longer  had  any  doubt  as  to  his  duty. 
Mr.  Tutt  had  demolished  Tutt  in  a  breath — 
and  put  the  whole  proposition  clearly.  Tutt 
had  given,  as  it  were,  and  Mr.  Tutt  had 
taken  away.  However,  he  told  himself, 
that  wasn't  all  there  was  to  it;  the  money 
was  his  in  law  and  no  one  could  deprive 
him  of  it.  Why  not  sit  tight  and  let  Mr. 
Tutt  go  to  the  devil?  He  need  never  see 
him  again!  And  no  one  else  would  ever 
know!  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars!  It 
would  take  him  years  to  earn  such  a  stag- 
gering sum!  Besides,  there  were  two  dis- 
tinct sides  to  the  question.  Wasn't  Tutt 
j  ust  as  good  a  lawyer  as  Mr.  Tutt  ?  Couldn't 
he  properly  decide  in  favor  of  himself  when 
the  court  was  equally  divided?  And  Tutt 
had  said  emphatically  that  he  would  be  a 
fool  to  surrender  the  money.  As  Payson 
Clifford  trudged  along  the  shadows  of  the 
docks  be  became  obsessed  with  a  curious 
feeling  that  Tutt  and  Mr.  Tutt  were  both 
there;  Mr.  Tutt — a  tall,  benevolent  figure 
carrying  a  torch  in  the  shape  of  a  huge, 
black,  blazing  stogy  that  beckoned  him 
onward  through  the  darkness;  and  behind 
him  Tutt — a  little  paunchy  red  devil  with 
horns  and  a  tail,  who  tweaked  him  by  the 
coat  and  twittered:  "Don't  throw  away 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars !  The  best  way 
is  to  leave  matters  as  they  are  and  let  the 
law  settle  everything.  Then  you  take  no 
chances!" 

But  in  the  end — along  about  a  quarter  to 
seven  a.m. — Mr.  Tutt  won.  Exhausted, 
but  at  peace  with  himself,  Payson  Clifford 
stumbled  into  the  Harvard  Club,  on  Forty- 
fourth  Street,  ordered  three  fried  eggs  done 
double,  two  orders  of  bacon  and  a  pot  of 
coffee,  and  then  wrote  a  letter,  which  he 
dispatched  by  a  messenger  to  Tutt  &  Tutt: 

"Gentlemen:  Will  you  kindly  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  find  Miss  Sarah  Burch  and 
pay  over  to  her  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars from  my  father's  residuary  estate?  I 
am  entirely  satisfied  that  this  was  his  wish. 
I  am  returning  to  Cambridge  to-day.  If 
necessary  you  can  communicate  with  me 
there.  Yours  very  truly, 

"Payson  Clifford." 

One  might  suppose  that  a  legatee  to 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  could  be 
readily  found ;  but  Miss  Sadie  Burch  proved 
a  most  elusive  person.  No  Burches  grew  in 
Hoboken — according  to  either  the  tele- 
phone or  the  business  directory — and  Mr. 
Tutt's  repeated  advertisements  in  the  news- 
papers of  that  city  elicited  no  response. 
Three  months  went  by  and  it  began  to  look 
as  if  the  lady  had  either  died  or  permanently 
absented  herself — and  that  Payson  Clifford 
might  be  able  to  keep  his  twenty-five  thou- 
sand with  a  clear  conscience.  Then  one  day 
in  May  came  a  letter  from  a  small  town  in 
the  central  part  of  New  Jersey  from  Sadie 
Burch.  She  had,  she  said,  only  just  learned, 


and  entirely  by  accident  that  she  was  an 
object  of  interest  to  Messrs.  Tutt  &  Tutt. 
Unfortunately  it  was  not  convenient  for 
her  to  come  to  New  York  City,  but  if  she 
could  be  of  any  service  to  them  she  would 
be  pleased,  and  so  on. 

"I  think  I'll  give  the  lady  the  once- 
over!" remarked  Mr.  Tutt  as  he  looked 
across  the  glittering  bay  to  the  shadowy 
hills  of  New  Jersey.  "  It's  a  wonderful  day, 
and  there  isn't  much  to  do  here." 

•  I  i 

"Sadie  Burch?  Sadie  Burch?  Sure,'  I 
know  her!"  answered  the  lanky  man  driv- 
ing the  flivver  tractor  near  by,  as  he  in- 
spected the  motor  carrying  Mr.  Tutt.  "She 
lives  in  the  second  house  beyond  the  big 
elm."  And  he  started  plowing  again  with 
a  great  clatter. 

The  road  glared  white  in  the  late  after- 
noon sun.  On  either  side  stretched  miles  of 
carefully  cultivated  fields,  the  country 
drowsed,  the  air  hot,  but  sweet  with  mag- 
nolia, lilac,  dogwood  and  apple  blossoms. 
Miss  Burch  had  obviously  determined  that 
when  she  retired  from  the  world  of  men  she 
would  make  a  thorough  job  of  it  and  expose 
herself  to  no  temptation  to  return — eight 
miles  from  the  nearest  railroad.  Just  be- 
yond the  elms  they  slowed  up  alongside  a 
white  picket  fence  inclosing  an  old-fashioned 
garden  whence  floated  across  to  Mr.  Tutt 
the  busy  murmur  of  bees.  Then  they  came 
to  a  gate  that  opened  upon  a  red-tiled,  box- 
bordered,  moss-grown  walk,  leading  to  a 
small  white  house  with  blue-and-white- 
striped  awnings.  "Does  Miss  Sadie  Burch 
live  here?"  asked  Mr.  Tutt. 

"Yes!"  answered  a  cheerful  female  voice 
from  the  veranda.  "  Won't  you  come  up  on 
the  piazza?" 

The  voice  was  not  the  kind  of  voice  Mr. 
Tutt  had  imagined  as  belonging  to  Sadie 
Burch.  But  neither  was  the  lady  on  the 
piazza  that  kind  of  lady.  In  the  shadow  of 
the  awning  in  a  comfortable  rocking-chair 
sat  a  white-haired,  kindly  faced  woman, 
knitting  a  baby  jacket.  She  looked  up  at 
him  with  a  friendly  smile.  ■ 

"  I'm  Miss  Burch,"  she  said.  "  I  suppose 
you're  that  lawyer  I  wrote  to?  Won't  you 
come  up  and  sit  down?" 

"Thanks,"  he  replied,  drawing  nearer 
with  an  answering  smile.  "  I  can  only  stay 
a  few  moments  and  I've  been  sitting  in  the 
motor  most  of  the  day.  I  might  as  well 
come  to  the  point  at  once.  You  have  doubt- 
less heard  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Payson  Clif- 
ford Senior?" 

Miss  Burch  laid  down  the  baby  jacket 
and  her  lips  quivered.  Then  the  tears 
welled  in  her  faded  blue  eyes  and  she 
fumbled  hastily  in  her  bosom  for  her 
handkerchief. 

"You  must  excuse  me!"  she  said  in  a 
choked  voice.  "Yes,  I  read  about  it.  He 
was  the  best  friend  I  had  in  the  world— 
except  my  brother  John.  The  kindest, 
truest  friend  that  ever  lived!" 

She  looked  out  across  the  little  garden 
and  wiped  her  eyes  again. 

Mr.  Tutt  sat  down  upon  the  moss-covered 
doorstep  beside  her. 

"I  always  thought  he  was  a  good  man," 
he  returned  quietly.  "  He  was  an  old  client 
of  mine — though  I  didn't  know  him  very 
well." 

"I  owe  this  house  to  him,"  continued 
Miss  Burch  tenderly.  "If  it  hadn't  been 
for  Mr.  Clifford  I  don't  know  what  would 
have  become  of  me.  Now  that  John  is. 
dead  and  I'm  all  alone  in  the  world  this 
little  place — with  the  flowers  and  the  bees—  I 
is  all  I've  got." 

They  were  silent  for  several  moments. 
Then  Mr.  Tutt  said:  "No,  it  isn't  all.  Mr. 
Clifford  left  a  letter  with  his  will,  in  which 
he  instructed  his  son  to  pay  you  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  I'm  here  to  give  it 
to  you." 

A  puzzled  look  came  over  her  face,  and 
then  she  smiled  again  and  shook  her  head. 

"  That  was  just  like  him ! "  she  remarked. 
"But  it's  all  a  mistake.  He  paid  me  back 
that  money  five  years  ago.  You  see  he 
persuaded  John  to  go  into  some  kind  of  a 
business  scheme  with  him,  and  they  lost  all 
they  put  into  it — twenty-five  thousand 
apiece.  It  was  all  we  had.  It  wasn't  his 
fault,  but  after  John  died  Mr.  Clifford 
made  me— simply  made  me — let  him  give 
the  money  back.  He  must  have  written 
the  letter  before  that  and  forgotten  all 
about  it!" 


the  long-wearing 
Window  Shade  material 
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With  the 
Pistot  Grip  and 
TriggerSwitch 


A  Black  &  Decker  Portable  Electric 
Drill  is  transformed  to  a  precision  drill 
press  in  a  few  seconds  by  using  the 
Black  &  Decker  Bench  Drilling  stand. 


The  powerful  and  enduring  drill  plus 
the  rigid  stand  with  its  wide  range  of 
adaptability  insures  fast,  clean,  accu- 
rate work. 


BLACK  &  DECKER 

Portable  Electric  Drills 
Electric  Valve  Grinders 


Used  wherever  electricity  is  available.  Operate  on 
standard  electric  light  circuits  or  farm  lighting  circuits. 

In  ordering,  merely  specify  whether  110,  220  or 
32  volt  machine  is  desired.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  current  is  direct  or  alternating.  They  run 
on  either. 


Sold  by  the  leading  Machinery,  Mill  Supply,  Elec- 
trical, Hardware  and  Automotive  Supply  Houses. 

Upon  request  we  will  gladly  send  you  complete 
catalogue  describing  our  line  of  Portable  Electric 
Drills,  Electric  Valve  Grinders  and  Electric  Air  Com- 
pressors. 


~7T/ij  BLACK  &  DECKER  MFG. CO. 

Genera}  Offices  and  Plant 

600  EAST  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE 
TOWSON  HEIGHTS,  BALTIMORE,  MD.,  U.S.A. 


Boston, 

I69M*MnchuMtuAv 


Now  York, 

141  BfDttlWlJ 


Philadelphia, 

M8N  twtAS* 


Siin  FranciKO, 

'IIH  Hr.ru  lll.lv 


JJO  Hibrrnlan  Did* 


Seattle,  Chicago, 
20i  Momi.i  Bldj   mi.  t  mi.  bma  v 


Cleveland, 

till*,  .mfglr  Avr 


Detroit, 

0  Sclvlcn  A»f . 
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Increasing  the  Scope  of  Electrical  Power 


-V   V  V- 


EVER  foremost  in  the  cycle  of  present-day  progress, 
electricity  is  daily  being  adapted  to  new  uses  and 
greater  attainment.  In  industry,  in  commerce 
and  in  the  home  it  has  proved  a  force  that  knows  no 
limitations,  an  active  agent  for  a  greater  and  better 
civilization,  a  priceless  gift  whose  worth  cannot  be  meas- 
ured for  centuries  .to  come. 

To  the  science  and  practice  of  electrical  transmission, 
the  Habirshaw  Electric  Cable  Company  has  been  a 
generous  contributor.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the 
industry,  Habirshaw  insulated  wires  and  cables  have 
been  the  accepted  standard,  and  from  the  Habirshaw 
laboratories  came  the  first  impulses  toward  advanced 
methods  and  materials  of  insulation.    Here,  too,  were 


developed  many  of  the  mechanical  ingenuities  that  have 
made  possible  the  closer  approach  to  wire  perfection  and 
the  enormous  production  that  has  so  materially  decreased 
its  cost. 

Habirshaw  wire  has  established  a  standard,  not  only 
in  quality  but  in  point  of  service  as  well,  for  through  the 
merchandising  organization  of  the  Western  Electric 
Company,  distributors  of  high  class  materials  and  devices, 
it  is  always  available  in  every  active  market  of  America. 

For  electrical  satisfaction  use  only  such  materials  as 
compare  in  quality  with  Habirshaw  and  entrust  your 
installation  only  to  qualified  architects,  electrical  en- 
gineers and  contractors,  technicians  whose  knowledge  and 
experience  are  adequate  for  the  task. 
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TO  MEBUCE  THE  COST 
OF  EMTEMG 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 


Whenever  and  wherever  the  cost  of  living 
is  under  discussion,  well-intentioned  theo- 
rists rise  to  urge  increase  in  consumption  of 
fish.  To  read  the  fervent  appeals  one  might 
imagine  that  the  fresh  and  salt  waters  teem 
with  fish.  But  the  fact  remains  that  for 
good  reasons  fish  are  usually  an  expensive 
food.  Fish  are  very  perishable,  and  when 
decomposed  are  notoriously  toxic.  The 
spoilage  of  the  catch  is  very  large.  The 
wastage  in  the  carcass  is  heavy.  Transpor- 
tation and  distribution  are  usually  expen- 
sive, on  account  of  costs  of  refrigeration. 
The  public  taste  for  fish  is  capricious  and 
limited.  The  market  for  salted,  dried  and 
smoked  fish  is  nominal  in  this  country.  We 
eat  fish  as  a  course,  not  as  a  staple,  except 
on  Friday.  But  it  is  only  when  used  as  a 
staple  that  fish  has  a  meaning  in  the  cost  of 
living.  In  the  United  Kingdom  it  has  been 
possible  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fish 
since  the  armistice,  because  the  North  Sea 
was  heavily  stocked  as  the  result  of  little 
fishing  during  the  war,  and  the  people  are 
naturally  heavy  consumers  of  fish  as  a 
staple  food. 

Before  the  war  fruits  and  vegetables 
contributed  8%  of  the  calories  of  the  diet: 
Of  this  nearly  4%  was  in  the  form  of  po- 
tato. -One  outstanding  feature  of  the  diet 
of  our  country  during  the  last  twenty  years 
has  been  expansion  in  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. There  is  no  question  that  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  healthful  and  that  a  con- 
tinuous diversity  is  desirable.  It  is  also 
true  that  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  in 
many  ways  more  attractive  than  canned 
vegetables,  although  within  recent  years 
improvements  in  the  arts  of  the  canners 
have  enabled  the  packers  to  produce  goods 
that  are  so  good  as  almost  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  fresh  articles.  Certain  vegetables- 
spinach,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery, 
sprouts,  onions,  endive,  chicory,  string 
beans,  asparagus,  tomato— in  general,  leaf 
vegetables,  are  rich  in  fat-soluble  vitamine, 
and  a  liberal  percentage  of  these  vegetables 
is  essential  in  the  diet  if  the  milk  supply 
is  low.  In  other  words  these  vegetables 
can  be  used  as  imperfect  substitutes  for 
milk. 

These  vegetables  are  not  especially  of 
zonal  production.  The  root  and  tuber  veg- 
etables are  richer  in  calories  but  poorer 
in  protective  substances.  From  the  stand- 
point of  calories  all  fruits  and  vegetables, 
even  the  potato,  are  poor  foods,  and  are 
very  expensive  when  judged  by  calories 
per  dollar.  But  they  must  not  be  so  judged 
up  to  a  certain  point.  They  contribute 
indispensable  roughage,  a  diversity  of 
mineral  salts  and  the  vitamines.  Citrous 
fruits  are  especially  rich  in  vitamines. 

Good  But  Costly  Food 

American  consumption  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  has  ceased  to  be  zonal,  national 
>r  seasonal.  We  now  consume  fruits  and 
/egetables  from  practically  every  part  of 
the  world  and  to  an  amazing  extent  in  the 
fresh  state.  Tropical  fruits  are  to  be  found 
lin  the  most  out-of-the-way  hamlets.  No) 
content  with  tVie  importation  of  fresh 
vegetables  from  milder  climes,  we  have 
leveloped  a  large  production  of  hothouse 
vegetables.  When  one  contrasts  the  crops 
jf  apples  and  oranges  with  those  of  twenty 
years  ago,  the  picture,  though  striking 
•nough,  does  not  fully  express  our  expan- 
lion  in  consumption.  This  can  be  meas- 
lred  only  by  including  the  importation  of 
ropical  fruits  and  vegetables  and  visual- 
zing  the  shipments  of  fresh  fruits  and 
(Vegetables  from  one  zone  to  the  other,  in 
tirder  to  realize  the  universality  and  boun- 
eousness  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the 
liet.  That  this  has  not  been  accomplished 
it  the  expense  of  canned  vegetables  and 
'ruits  is  shown  by  the  enormous  packs 
innually  recorded. 

Now  this  is  all  good  and  desirable  and 
lot  to  be  criticized,  but  it  la  expensive,  A 
jeturn  to  the  simpler  standards  of  con- 
umption  of  fruit  and  vegetables  of  t  wenty 
'ears  ago  would  result  in  a  substantial 
aving.  It  would  not  represent  any  de- 
erioration  of  the  diet  in  the  physiological 
ense.  It  might  represent  a  degradation 
>f  the  diet  in  the  a>sthetic  sense.  But  it 
jouM  accomplish  a  large  saving.  Price 
eflation  may  be  expected  to  occur  last 
f  all  with  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 


staples  lead  the  way,  the  perishables  fol- 
low. The  spread  between  producers'  and 
consumers'  prices  is  always  widest  with 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  on  account  of 
the  difficulties  in  distribution  and  the 
speculative  nature  of  the  business. 

Little  relief  is  to  be  expected  from  canned 
goods.  The  pack  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  last  summer  was  put  up  at  very  high 
costs,  and  if  these  are  to  be  reduced  to  com- 
parable levels,  heavy  losses  will  have  to  be 
shouldered  by  someone.  Warehouses  and 
stores  in  the  cities  are  filled  with  high- 
priced  fancy  groceries  and  colonial  goods. 
These  were  stocked  at  top  prices,  orders 
have  been  canceled  and  deliveries  rejected, 
leaving  the  wares  in  the  hands  of  the  origi- 
nal owners,  to  suffer  huge  losses  through 
shrinkage  of  inventories.  Inflation  and 
deflation  are  apt  to  consort  with  luxuries 
more  than  with  essentials.  Though  the 
public  was  as  much  to  blame  as  the  retail 
trade  in  the  cancellation  of  orders,  it  will 
not  be  in  the  interest  of  orderly  deflation 
for  the  holders  to  attempt  to  cover  on 
staples  the  losses  incurred  on  fancy  gro- 
ceries. It  is  best  for  everybody  to  take  the 
inevitable  losses  at  once  and  return  to 
orderly  business. 

Changes  in  English  Diet 

The  difference  between  the  table  of  the 
American  and  that  of  the  European  before 
the  war  could  be  described  in  one  sentence: 
We  had  more  foods  and  better  foods,  they 
had  more  efficient  utilization.  The  poorest 
diet  in  the  United  States  is  to-day  so  far 
above  the  average  diet  of  Europe  as  to  be 
past  comparison.  Our  luxury  is  most  in 
evidence  in  the  consumption  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  meats  and  manufactured  states 
of  sugar.  The  best  contrast  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  England,  whose  prewar  diet  was 
most  like  ours.  The  United  Kingdom  had 
the  most  efficient  war  rationing  of  any 
European  nation.  The  submerged  tenth  of 
the  great  cities  of  England  ceased  to  exist, 
in  the  nutritional  sense.  The  classes  of 
means  and  the  middle  class  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  restrictions,  as  was  proper;  the 
working  classes  received  generous  consid- 
eration and  enjoyed  at  all  times  during  the 
war  better  rations  than  before  the  war. 
Food  control  in  England  displayed  an 
equity  unknown  on  the  Continent. 

The  British  are  continuing  in  the  post- 
war period  the  national  diet  that  grew  out 
of  the  war.  As  their  economic  circum- 
stances improve,  gradual  return  to  the  pre- 
war diet  may  be  anticipated.  But  it  will 
take  longer  to  go  back  to  the  old  diet  than 
it  has  taken  to  reach  the  present  one.  The 
changes  in  the  British  diet  from  1913  to 
1920  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Pronounced  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  bread. 

Slight  increase  in  consumption  of  home- 
grown fruits  and  vegetables. 

Marked  decrease  in  the  consumption  of 
imported  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Slight  decrease  in  consumpt  ion  of  domes- 
tic meats. 

Marked  decrease  in  the  consumption  of 
imported  meats. 

Slight  decrease  in  consumption  of  domes* 
tic  dairy  products. 

Heavy  decrease  in  the  consumption  of 
imported  dairy  products. 

Heavy  increase  in  imported  vegetable 
oils. 

Reduction  of  sugar,  almost  one-half. 
Increase  in  fish  consumption. 

Last  spring  meats  were  set  free  from  con- 
trol at  a  time  when  the  price  of  bread  was 
still  subsidized.  The  government  held  huge 
stocks  of  meats  and  wanted  them  consumed. 
The  hoped-for  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  meats  did  not  occur;  the  public  did  not 
abandon  cheap  bread  for  expensive  meat. 
Now  that,  t  he  price  of  bread  has  doubled  in 
Great  Britain,  a  swing  in  the  direction  of 
meat  consumption  is  to  be  expected.  Asa 
result  of  price,  margarine  has  largely  re- 
placed butter  on  the  average  British  table. 

The  diet  to  be  recommended  to  Amer- 
icans who  desire  to  make  the  table  simpler 
and  less  expensive  without  loss  of  quality 
or  efficiency  will  follow  the  trend  of  events 
in  Great  Britain  with  two  exceptions 
dairy  products  and  sugar.  The  financial 
reasons  for  increased  consumption  of  bread 


The  Street 

of  Happy  Lamps 

WITH  the  winter  come  shorter  days,  quicker  dark' 
ness  and  the  earlier  lighting  of  city  streets  and 
suburban  highways. 

No  citizen  should  plod  his  way  through  dark  streets 
and  roads  exposed  to  robbery,  confusion,  attack  or  insult. 

Long  ago  the  old  lamplighter  used  to  go  through  the 
town,  at  dusk,  lighting  the  flickering  corner  lamps. 

It  all  took  time.  The  last  lamp  to  be  lit  found  night 
well  on  its  way. 

Now,  in  the  big  central  station  the  switch  is  thrown 
over  and  the  whole  city  glows  with  happy  lamps. 

A  movement  of  one  hand — the  work  of  one  second 
—  and  light  flows  down  miles  of  streets.  Evil  flies 
before  it.   The  way  is  made  safe. 

From  dusk  until  dawn,  through  storms  and  fogs, 
you  may  go  upon  your  missions  protected  as  with  a 
thousand  guardians. 

Trace  back  this  light,  so  taken  for  granted;  back  to 
the  big  electric  light  and  power  station ;  back  over  the 
countless  miles  of  wire,  through  overhead  cables  and 
underground  conduits,  to  the  huge  tireless  generators 
whirring  night  and  day  in  your  service. 

Trace  it  further  back  to  the  men  and  women  whose 
faith  in  this  great  public  utility  urged  them  to  put  mil- 
lions of  their  savings  into  its  securities.  Without  them 
there  would  be  no  happy  lamps. 

Some  1,400,000  American  citizens  hold  securities  in 
the  electric  light  and  power  industry.  Banks  and  insur' 
ance  companies  have  invested  and  loaned  millions. 

This  industry,  requiring  tremendous  investment  and 
capital  to  provide  additional  equipment,  will  be  able 
through  public  support  and  confidence  even  further  to 
extend  and  increase  the  scope  and  eflicicncy  ol  its  service. 
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Appearance  and  comfort  both 

The  true  measure  of  eyeglass  efficiency 

Due  to  rapid  strides  in  the  modern  art  of  lens  man- 
ufacture, optical  correctness  alone  is  no  longer  the 
measure  of  eyeglass  efficiency.  The  question  of 
how  well  one  looks  in  glasses  has  become  just  as 
important  as  how  well  one  looks  through  them. 

This  is  especially  true  among  bifocal  wearers — 
people  who  require  glasses  for  both  near  and  far 
sight — because  the  ordinary  bifocals  with  the 
conspicuous  lines  or  humps  on  their  lens  surfaces 
do  make  folks  look  unnecessarily  old  and  freakish. 

More  people,  every  day,  are  learning  the  merits 
of  KRYPTOK  Glasses  and  insisting  upon  the 
invisible  bifocals.  With  KRYPTOKS  the  two  sights 
are  cleverly  concealed  in  a  single  pair  of  lenses. 

Demand  the  full  measure  of  bifocal  efficiency. 
Get  eyeglass  appearance  as  well  as  optical  correct- 
ness in  your  two-sight  glasses.  KRYPTOK 
Company,  Inc.,  Sole  owners  of  the  fused  bifocal 
patents,  1017  Old  South  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  INVISIBLE  BIFOCALS 


and  decreased  consumption  of  meats  and  of 
certain  classes  of  fruits  and  vegetables  hold 
for  both  countries.  British  reasons  for  re- 
duction of  sugar  do  not  hold  here;  quite  the 
contrary.  As  to  dairy  products,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  health  of  the  British  people 
does  not  indicate  any  obvious  injury  to 
children  or  adults  as  a  result  of  restriction 
of  supplies  of  dairy  products,  it  is  not  to  the 
interest  of  the  American  diet  to  suggest  any 
limitation  in  the  consumption  of  dairy 
products.  For  children  the  wider  the  mar- 
gin of  safety  the  better,  and  milk  consti- 
tutes the  element  of  safety. 

Americans  must  realize  that  the  high  cost 
of  our  diet  is  not  solely  the  expression  of 
our  selection  of  foods  but  is  due  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  to  our  system  of  household 
marketing.  Retail  marketing  in  this  coun- 
try is  wasteful  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
seller  and  extravagant  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  buyer.  The  spread  between  whole- 
sale and  retail  prices  in  foodstuffs  in  this 
country  is  wide  in  contrast  to  the  condi- 
tions in  Europe.  In  Europe  the  family 
buys;  it  does  not  merely  order.  Families 
that  have  servants  send  them  to  market. 
Where  there  are  no  servants  the  housewife 
goes  to  market.  Between  buying  and  or- 
dering there  is  a  vast  difference.  The 
American  housewife  has  come  more  and 
more  to  believe  that  every  retail  dealer 
should  keep  every  brand  of  every  commod- 
ity— every  meat,  every  fruit,  every  vege- 
table. She  feels  free  to  order  and  expect 
delivery  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  The  over- 
head charge  in  the  retailing  of  foodstuffs 
is  enormous.  Since  many  sales  are  made  on 
credit  unpaid  debts  are  numerous.  Waste 
and  deterioration  in  stocks  are  ubiquitous. 
The  minute  attentions  demanded  by  buy- 
ers have  led  to  needless  multiplicity  of 
sellers.  There  are  too  many  retailers  deal- 
ing in  foodstuffs.  The  wide  spread  between 
wholesalers'  and  retailers'  prices  of  food- 
stuffs is  not  due  to  crass  profiteering;  to  a 
greater  extent  it  is  a  measure  of  gross  in- 
efficiency, exaggerated  overhead,  style  and 
fastidiousness. 

These  conditions  have  proceeded  from 
the  buyer  quite  as  much  as  from  the  seller, 
and  the  result  has  been  a  heavy  increase  in 
the  cost  of  foodstuffs.  A  good  illustration 
of  the  whole  situation  is  to  be  observed  in 
bread.  In  France  the  cost  of  the  flour  is 
76%  of  the  price  of  bread;  here  the  cost  of 
the  flour  is  about  36%  of  the  price  of  bread. 
Just  about  the  same  relations  of  spread  are 
to  be  observed  in  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  in 
general  in  France  and  in  the  United  States. 
We  must  cease  to  treat  staples  like  perish- 
ables. We  must  differentiate  between 
luxuries  and  necessaries.  Someone  may  in- 
terpose that  the  American  woman  does  not 
wish  to  conduct  her  household  as  does  the 
European  woman,  that  she  prefers  to  have 
more  free  time  outside  of  household  duties 
for  other  occupations.  If  that  be  true  she 
must  expect  to  pay  the  price.  It  is  im- 
possible to  expect  retailers  in  foodstuffs  in 
this  country  to  sell  foodstuffs  on  the  mar- 
gin customary  in  Europe  unless  they  do 
business  as  do  retailers  in  Europe.  So- 
called  cash-and-carry  stores  resemble  Euro- 
pean shops.  Economy  in  management 
represents  an  earning  and  the  retailers' 
spread  will  never  be  narrowed  in  the  United 
States  until  household  expenditures  become 
an  object  of  careiui  housenold  management. 

Lagging  Price  Reductions 

We  read  a  great  deal  about  profiteering 
in  foods.  Naturally  there  has  been  much  of 
it.  From  the  standpoint  of  economies  the 
rise  in  sugar  during  the  past  year  was  a 
profiteering,  because  it  has  no  proper  foun- 
dation in  conditions  of  supply  and  demand. 
Whether  it  was  an  intentional  profiteering 
is  an  entirely  different  matter.  What 
arouses  the  consumer  always  is  the  differ- 
ence between  wholesale  and  retail  prices. 
Hogs  and  cattle  decline,  the  wholesale 
prices  of  meats  fall,  but  the  retail  prices 
remain  stationary.  At  least  so  it  seems  to 
the  housewife.  And  all  too  often  the  retail 
prices  do  not  follow  the  wholesale  prices. 

There  are  two  ways  of  conducting  retail 
business,  one  used  with  some  commodities 
and  the  other  with  others,  one  used  at  one 
time  and  the  other  at  others.  According  to 
one  method  the  retailer  sells  for  a  certain 
amount  above  cost — cost-plus — so  that  the 
dollar  earns  so  much  each  turnover.  Ac- 
cording to  the  other  method  the  retailer 
sells  for  replacement  price,  for  what  it  will 
cost  him  to  replace  the  article  on  the  shelf. 
With  ascending  prices  dealers  are  prone  to 
incline  to  the  replacement  method;  with 
falling  prices  they  are  prone  to  incline  to 


the  cost-plus  method.  One  must  remember 
that  different  foodstuffs  require  different 
times  to  pass  from  the  raw  to  the  finished 
state.  Pork  loins  follow  hogs  on  the  hoof. 
But  bacon  and  hams,  that  remain  in  proc- 
ess of  curing  for  three  months,  do  not  follow 
hogs  on  the  hoof  in  the  same  way.  Pork 
chops  are  sold  on  the  cost-plus  basis;  bacon 
and  hams  incline  to  the  replacement  oasis. 
The  price  of  flour  follows  the  price  of  wheat 
closely;  the  price  of  bread  lags.  Wheat 
takes  thirty  days  to  pass  into  flour.  The 
average  large  baker  has  a  month's  supply 
of  flour  in  the  bakery,  another  month's 
supply  in  warehouse  and  a  third  month's 
supply  under  contract.  The  pack  of  canned 
vegetables  and  fruits  represents  the  condi- 
tions of  supply  during  a  few  weeks,  but 
must  be  sold  during  the  entire  year.  One 
must  expect  no  concordance  between  the 
prices  of  fresh  and  canned  vegetables  ex- 
cept such  as  is  established  by  competition 
between  the  two  in  the  valuation  of  the 
consumer. 

The  wholesale-price-index  curve  of  food- 
stuffs rose  gradually  from  1915  until  at  the 
time  of  our  entrance  into  the  war  it  stood 
at  about  200,  100  being  the  normal  line. 
It  then  rose  rapidly,  before  the  passage  of 
the  Lever  Act,  until  it  reached  the  high 
point  of  250.  The  measures  and  operations 
of  the  Food  Administration  soon  reduced 
the  food  index  number  to  about  180.  It 
remained  below  200  until  the  armistice,rand 
a  little  later  fell  to  160.  Then,  when  the 
regulations  and  control  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration were  removed,  foods  were 
caught  in  the  upward  sweep  of  price'infla- 
tion  and  rose  to  about  200,  from  which 
height  the  curve  has  since  fallen  to  165. 
This  for  wholesale  and  primary  market 
prices.  When  the  wholesale  curve  rose 
prior  to  our  entrance  into  the  war  the  retail 
prices  lagged,  retail  foods  were  relatively 
cheap  as  compared  with  wholesale.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  control  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration the  spread  between  wholesale 
and  retail  prices,  between  prices  of  produc- 
ers and  consumers,  was  held  narrow  and 
constant.  When  the  next  upward  turn  of 
wholesale  prices  occurred,  in  1919,  the 
retail  curve  rose  to  exceed  that  of  the 
wholesale  prices.  During  the  recent  fall  of 
the  producers'  and  wholesale  prices  the 
prices  of  retailers  have  not  fallen  in  propor- 
tion; foodstuffs  have  been  relatively  expen- 
sive compared  with  those  of  the  wholesale 
trade.  The  discrepancies  have  been  glaring 
with  certain  foodstuffs. 

The  Profiteers'  Market 

This  has  been  due  in  large  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  retail  dealer,  realizing  that 
heavy  losses  were  inevitable  with  certain 
goods,  like  sugar,  was  trying  to  make  up 
the  losses  by  refusing  to  mark  down  other 
lines  in  accordance  with  wholesale  prices. 
Wholesale  sugar  rose  from  nine  to  twenty- 
three  cents,  and  has  fallen  back  to  six  cents 
a  pound.  Different  dealers,  involved  in  de- 
flation to  different  degrees  and  in  different 
ways,  would  mark  their  prices  according 
to  individual  schemes  of  minimizing  losses, 
and  this  gave  rise  to  price  differences  be- 
tween dealers  so  marked  as  inevitably  to 
provoke  the  interpretation  of  profiteering. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  profiteering, 
but  it  was  much  less  in  evidence  in  food- 
stuffs than  in  clothing. 

The  consumer  must  look  inward  as  well 
as  outward;  he  has  not  been  passive  during 
the  period  of  inflation.  Profiteers  take 
advantage  of  market  circumstances;  they 
have  little  influence  in  creating  them. 
From  the  spring  of  1919  until  the  summer 
of  1920  we  went  on  a  rampage  of  extrava- 
gance. This  made  our  country  a  sellers' 
market,  and  profiteers  always  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  sellers'  market.  No  prices 
were  too  high  for  the  things  that  we  felt  we 
had  to  have  at  once.  Had  the  consumer 
during  the  first  year  after  the  armistice 
exhibited  a  fraction  of  that  reserve  that  dur- 
ing the  second  year  developed  into  a  con- 
sumers' strike  the  flight  of  inflation  would 
never  have  occurred.  The  human  factor 
was  the  decisive  element.  Having  worked 
hand  in  glove  with  the  speculator  and 
profiteer  to  inflate  prices  by  demanding 
goods  in  excess  of  needs,  it  does  us  little 
good  now  to  denounce  profiteering. 

The  question  of  the  cost  of  foodstuffs  is 
frequently  connected  with  the  problem  of 
the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country. 
When  one  observes  the  trend  of  agricul- 
tural output,  the  drift  of  population  and 
the  balance  of  foreign  trade  in  foodstuffs 
over  the  past  two  decades  one  is  inclined 
(Concluded  on  Page  117) 
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KREOLITE  Floors  have  established  themselves  as  the  one 
floor  surface  best  qualified  to  meet  every  condition. 

Yet  we  have  aimed  at  something  vastly  higher  than  a  fac- 
ory  floor  as  eminently  successful  as  it  is  acceptable. 

Behind  the  name  "Kreolite"  is  a  national  service  which 
lands  for  continual  experimentation,  careful  laboratory  de- 
•rmination  and  a  search  and  research  to  render  greater  service 
)  industry. 

Two  forces  are  always  at  work,  building  for  "Kreolite", 
uilding  for  industry. 

The  one  force  is  a  staff  of  chemists,  probing  for  more  last- 
lg  preservatives. 

The  other  force  is  a  mobile  force  of  trained  invest  i- 
ators — our  Factory  Floor  Engineers. 

They  know  the  broad  general  conditions  of  plant 
reduction— they  know  the  proper  conditions  for  ^^w^k^lu. 

Wood  filofkt  for  \lrrrl  pairmrnh 


alth,  safety  and  plant  protection. 


-!«</  bri<lrr\.   Write  for  litrratu* 


Either  in  new  or  old  installations  every  condition  is  care- 
fully studied. 

Architects,  engineers,  contractors  and  plant  managers  have 
been  aided  by  our  specialists. 

Hundreds  of  manufacturers  bear  testimony  to  the  wonder- 
ful results  accomplished  with  Kreolite  Floors. 

They  are  especially  adapted  for  use  in  machine  shops, 
foundries,  warehouses,  loading  platforms,  area-ways,  round- 
houses, paper  mills,  tanneries  and  stables. 

At  convenient  points  over  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
countries  are  located  convenient  distributors  and  competent 
representatives  for  Kreolite  Floors. 

W  rite  us  about  the  Nation's  Satisfactory  Floor  Surface 
Kreolite,  and  avail  yourself  of  the  Nation's  Factory 
Floor  Sen  ice  Kreolite. 

(  pon  request  we  will  mail  you  our  Kreolite  Floor 

Book.  Address  inquiries  to  the  Toledo  Office. 


The  Jennison-Wright  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Bronchr**:  Albany,  Chicago,  Bonlon,  Philadelphia,  St.  Lout*,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Toronto  and  other  principal  Citw  i 
Western  Sales  Dist ributom — Western  Wood  Preserving  Company,  Spoknne,  Washington  British  Distributors —  Anglo  Americun  Agency,  Koyul  Liver  Building,,  Liverpool,  England 
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PLUMBING  FIXTURES 


y^BATH  ROOM  is  not  merely  a  space  in  your 
home  in  which  plumbing  fixtures  are  grouped 
in  the  most  compact  and  economical  manner. 

It  is  the  one  room  which  must  give  service  day 
and  night  and  year  after  year.  It  is  the  center  of 
home  health  and  comfort,  and  if  in  addition  to  its 
service  value  it  is  attractive  and  beautiful,  its  use 
is  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  necessity. 

Better  bath  rooms  make  healthier  homes. 


Standard  jSanftacg  IDfe.  Co. ,  Pittsburgh 

In  addition  to  the  displays  of  'Standard"  Plumbing  Fixtures  shown  by  Wholesale  Dealers  and 
Contracting  Plumbers,  there  are  permanent  'Standard"  exhibits  in  the  following  cities : 


NEW  YORK    35  W.  31ST 

NEW  YORK  (EXPORT  DEPARTMENT)   50  BROAD 

BOSTON  186  DEVONSHIRE 

PHILADELPHIA  1215  WALNUT 

WASHINGTON  SOUTHERN  BLDG. 

♦PITTSBURGH  445  WATER 

PITTSBURGH  106  SIXTH 

'CHICAGO  14  N.  PEORIA 

•ST.  LOUIS  4140  FOREST  PARK  BLVD. 


•EAST  ST.  LOUIS   16  N.  MAIN 

•CLEVELAND    4409  EUCLID 

CINCINNATI  633  WALNUT 

•TOLEDO    311  ERIE 

•COLUMBUS   166  N.  THIRD 

•CANTON   1106  SECOND,  N.  E. 

•YOUNGSTOWN   458  W.  FEDERAL 

•WHEELING   46  EIGHTEENTH 

•HUNTINGTON  SECOND  AVE.  AND  TENTH 

♦ERIE  130  W.  TWELFTH 


•ALTOONA  918  ELEVENTH 

MILWAUKEE   426  BROADWAY 

•MILWAUKEE  311  FIFTH 

•LOUISVILLE    323  W.  MAIN 

♦NASHVILLE   '  315  TENTH  AVE.  S. 

•NEW  ORLEANS   846  BARONNE 

•HOUSTON  COR.  PRESTON  AVE.  AND  SMITH 

♦DALLAS  1200  JACKSON 

•SAN  ANTONIO   212  LOSOYA 

•FORT  WORTH  828  MONROE 


KANSAS  CITY  201  RIDGE  ARCADE 

SAN  FRANCISCO   149-55  BLUXOME 

♦LOS  ANGELES..    .   216-224  S.  CENTRAL 

SYRACUSE  OFFICE    303  HERALD  BLDG. 

ATLANTA  OFFICE,  1217  CITIZENS  &  SOUTHERN  BANK  BLDG. 

DETROIT  OFFICE   414  HAMMOND  BLDG. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE   1010  STANDARD  OIL  BLDG. 

SEATTLE  OFFICE   1714  L.  C.  SMITH  BLDG. 

♦TORONTO,  CAN  59  E.  RICHMOND 

♦HAMILTON,  CAN  20  W.  JACKSON 


FACTORIES:  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Louisville,  Ky.;  New  Brighton,  Pa.;  Toronto,  Can.  POTTERIES:  Kokomo,  Ind.;  Tiffin, O. 


Service  at  "Standard"  Branches 


In   the  cities  marked  (*)  are  carried  complete    lines  of  Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies ;  Farm 
Water  Supply  Systems;   Tools   and  Supplies  for  Mills,  Mines  and  Factories,  also  for  the  Water, 
Gas,  Steam  and  Oil  industries.    Write  or  call  on  nearest  branch.    If  interested  in  plumbing  fixtures  for  factories,  write  for  book,  "Factory  Sanitation." 
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(Concluded  from  Page  114) 

\  to  predict  that  the  United  States  is  ceasing 
|  to  be  a  net  food-exporting  country  and 
becoming  a  net  food-importing  country. 
||  Before  the  war  the  net  export  balance  of 
i  foodstuffs  was  slowly  declining.  We  may 
measure  the  balance  of  trade  in  terms  of 
I ;  dollars  or  calories.  The  latter  are  the  more 
l  significant  to  the  scientist,  but  the  former 
j ,  hold  more  meaning  to  the  economist.  No 
one  suggesting  or  predicting  that  we  are 
U  to  become  a  food-importing  country  does 
|  so  on  the  basis  of  limitation'  of  agricultural 
I  resources.   One  must  distinguish  between 
I  potential  capacity  and  commercial  capa- 
city.   We  have  the  potential  capacity  to 
produce  1,500,000,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
5,000,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  2,000,000,000 
bushels  of  oats,  and  1,000,000,000  bushels 
of  other  coarse  grains,  if  we  would  but 
cultivate  our  acres  with  the  efficiencies 
demonstrated  in  Western  European  coun- 
tries.  But  that  would  mean  cultivation 
for  output  per  acre,  not  output  per  farmer, 
is  at  present.  Such  a  production  would 
sustain  double  our  population.   Our  com- 
mercial capacity,  the  agricultural  produc- 
tion, that  is  remunerative  to  the  agrarian 
body,  is  a  totally  different  thing.  Our 
commercial  agricultural  capacity  is  a  ques- 
tion of  price— costs  of  production  here  as 
compared  with  costs  in  semideveloped 
countries. 

Our  soil  is  adapted  to  the  sugar  beet 
ind  would  easily  produce  the  4,000,000 
:ons  of  sugar  we  consume;  but  we  have 
lever  produced  a  fourth  of  that.  We  im- 
oorted  in  1913-14  nearly  12,000,000 
oushels  of  corn,  largely  from  Argentina, 
lot  because  we  had  reached  the  limits  of 
)ur  corn  land  or  corn  yields  but  because 
\rgentine  corn  could  be  delivered  at  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  at  a  lower  price  than 
:orn  from  the  Central  States.  The  Cana- 
lians  can  raise  hard  spring  wheat  cheaper 
han  we  can. 

If  we  cease  to  be  a  food-exporting  coun- 
try we  do  so  because  it  is  nationally  more 
emunerative  to  us  to  manufacture  indus- 
rial  goods  and  exchange  them  for  food- 
.tuffs  abroad  than  to  raise  the  foodstuffs 
it  home.  If  farming  is  falling  back  rela- 
ively  it  is  because  it  is  less  remunerative 
tnd  attractive  than  urban  industry.  If 
arming  be  made  more  highly  remunera- 
te and  attractive  our  period  as  a  food- 
,  xporting  state  will  be  prolonged.  A  tariff  on 
igricultural  products  will  protect  our  own 
narkets;  but  we  cannot  hope  that  it  will 
>roduce  surplus  crops  for  export  or  facili- 
ate  export.  If  we  were  to  raise  all  our 
;>wn  staples— cereals,  dairy  products,  meats 
.nd  vegetables — our  imports  of  sugar,  cof- 
ee,  tea,  spices  and  other  foodstuffs  that 
annot  be  grown  here  but  are  indispensable 
n  the  American  diet  would  make  us  a  net 
ood-importing  state  in  terms  of  dollars 
>r  calories. 

Profits  Cut  by  Waste 

[  No  argument  based  upon  the  undevel- 
oped richness  of  our  soil  refutes  the  predic- 
ion  that  we  are  to  become  a  food-importing 
ountry,  unless  that  richness  of  soil  can  be 
ransmuted  into  commercial  products  at 
Dwer  costs  than  those  obtaining  in  other 
;  ountries.  The  price  of  wheat  in  this  coun- 
ry  is  determined  by  the  world  price  of 
/heat  if  we  export  a  fraction  of  our  crop. 
n  we  were  importers  of  wheat  the  price  of 
[he  wheat  grown  at  home  would  be  largely 
ixed  also  by  the  world  price  of  the  fraction 
Imported. 

The  wheat  grower  will  not  raise  wheat 
or  export  if  the  price  of  the  whole  crop 
?  held  down  to  a  level  regarded  as  un- 
emunerative  by  the  world  wheat  price 
hat  applies  to  the  exportable  surplus.  The 
;irmer  will  cease  to  plant  wheat  in  the 
[-•ring-wheat  belt  if  effective  governmental 
etion  is  not  taken  against  rust,  which  now 
educes  yields  so  seriously.  The  farmer  is 
lot  going  to  toil  for  the  mere  glory  of  hav- 
ng  our  country  classified  as  a  food-exporting 
ountry.  A  country  whose  agricultural  re- 
ources  are  not  fully  developed  may  easily 
iccome  a  food-importing  country.  The 
United  Kingdom  could  double  her  produc- 
ion  of  foodstuffs,  as  was  proved  during  the 
/ar,  if  the  agrarians  had  the  motive  for 
o  doing.  It  is  a  question  of  price  in  the 


complex  economic  environment  of  our  di- 
versified resources.  A  certain  amount  of 
agriculture  is  inevitable;  so  to  speak,  the 
farming  is  predestined.  But  to  a  goodly 
extent  the  farmer  is  a  free  agent  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  acts  in  response  to  price.  Writers 
sometimes  speak  of  urbanization  as  though 
it  were  a  diabolic  invention,  the  vicious 
cause  of  industrial  expansion;  historically 
it  is  the  result  of  industrial  development. 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  self-supporting  in 
foods,  another  thing  to  be  an  exporting 
nation.  Bismarck  determined  to  make 
Germany  self-supporting.  Decades  before 
that,  England  had  decided  that  the  United 
Kingdom  could  not  be  made  self-supporting. 
Therefore  Germany  had  high  tariff  duties 
on  all  agricultural  products,  the  United 
Kingdom  had  free  trade.  The  policy  of 
Germany  did  greatly  increase  the  agricul- 
tural production  of  the  country,  but  at  the 
price  of  an  artificially  high  cost  of  living 
to  the  urban  class.  But  no  height  of  tariff 
could  make  Germany  a  food-exporting 
state,  despite  her  large  exportation  of  sugar. 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Germany,  the  farmer  in  a  food- 
importing  country  is  better  off  with  a  tariff 
than  under  free  trade.  A  low  tariff  would 
enable  us  to  supply  ourselves  with  most  of 
our  staples.  Sugar  we  should  need  to  im- 
port, and  certain  kinds  of  cotton,  wool  and 
hides.  But  in  that  very  situation  we  should 
be  a  food-importing  nation,  because  we 
should  pay  for  our  negative  balance  of  food 
trade  with  manufactured  commodities  or 
metals  and  minerals.  And  if  industrial  his- 
tory furnishes  us  with  trustworthy  prece- 
dent, that  is  the  path  we  shall  tread.  And 
this  will  be  no  reflection  on  our  farmers,  no 
indication  of  exhaustion  of  agriculture,  but 
merely  the  operation  of  the  law  of  dimin- 
ishing returns  in  a  complex  economic  en- 
vironment. The  most  obvious  thing  to  do 
to  increase  the  remuneration  to  the  farmer 
is  to  eliminate  the  wastes  in  our  present 
system  of  marketing,  since  the  losses 
through  inefficiencies  fall  upon  him.  The 
larger  the  remuneration  in  farming  the 
greater  our  production;  the  agricultural 
output  represents  neither  the  potential  of 
our  soil  nor  the  need  of  our  population. 

Effect  of  Export  Credits 

With  the  wealth  of  foodstuffs  at  our  dis- 
posal the  American  home  can  arrange  the 
family  diet  with  great  latitude.  But  the 
diet  must  be  planned  out,  not  determined 
by  bargain  hunting.  Judicious,  systematic 
buying  and  sane  consumption  will  do  more 
to  stabilize  the  prices  and  qualities  of 
foodstuffs  than  can  be  accomplished  by 
agitation.  Spurts  and  lags  in  buying  and 
consumption  merely  delay  the  resumption 
of  orderly  marketing,  manufacture  and  re- 
tailing of  foodstuffs.  What  is  wanted  in 
the  food  world  is  collective  bargaining,  not 
strikes  and  lockouts. 

Legislation  now  under  way  involving  ex- 
tension of  foreign  credits  may  disturb  the 
trend  of  food  prices.  The  flour  mills  are 
operating  far  below  normal  production.  On 
account  of  lack  of  orders,  flour  production 
is  lagging  behind  the  normal  rate  of  con- 
sumption; we  are  living  on  the  stocks,  in 
part.  Flour  stocks  in  the  country  cannot 
be  large.  If  now  extensive  foreign  credits 
are  granted  some  will  be  for  wheat,  some 
for  flour.  Stocks  in  large  centers  being  low, 
a  sudden  export  demand  may  drive  up 
prices  sharply,  since  it  takes  a  month  for 
increased  milling  to  show  in  barrels  of  flour. 
If  export  demand  for  wheat  on  credit 
drives  up  the  price,  the  price  of  flour  would 
be  advanced  by  two  factors— higher  cost  of 
wheat  and  competitive  demand  for  a  limited 
supply  of  flour.  In  a  word,  production 
must  bo  programmed  with  export  credits  if 
prices  are  not  to  be  inflated.  The  revival  <>f 
the  War  Finance  Corporation  tends  to  rein- 
flation.  But  if  it  is  a  programmed  roinfla- 
tion,  that  will  be  a  small  evil  compared 
with  the  irregular  inflation  through  flank- 
ing credits  that  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
excess  of  exports  during  the  past  year.  So 
far  as  export  credits  stimulate  the  general 
productivity,  the  result  will  be  enlarged 
purchasing  power  by  all  urban  clasncs,  ex- 
tension of  the  home  market  and,  in  con- 
sequence, much-desired  stabilization  of 
agricultural  conditions. 


Saving  the  Surface  of  Your  Home 

THE  June  sunlight  streaming  through 
your  windows,  the  November  rain 
beating  upon  your  roof,  the  drifting  snow 
piling  about  your  doorway,  are  destructive 
forces  that  threaten  the  life  of  your  home. 
They  cause  wood  to  rot,  metal  to  rust,  the 
surface  of  your  house  slowly  to  disintegrate. 

'  Strong  as  these  forces  are,  they  have  an 
enemy  even  stronger  in  Lucas  Paint.  So  long 
as  it  protects  the  surface  of  your  home,  you 
need  not  fear  the  action  of  time  and  weather, 
for  when  you  "  save  the  surface  you  save  all." 
Lucas  Paint  beautifies,  is  durable  and  eco- 
nomical. It  hasgrcaf  spreading  capacif  v  and 
long  life.  Write  for  interesting  folder  No.  (6 
"Suggestion',  lor  I  Ionic  Decoration." 

%JahnXmcas&.Co-InG. 

PHILADELPHIA 
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your  part— 

The  Ashokan  aeration  plant,  pictured  above, 
is  a  part  of  the  wonderful  system  which 
supplies  New  York  City  with  pure  water. 
Hundreds  of  columns  of  water  are  driven 
into  the  air,  to  descend  in  fine  spray,  puri- 
fied by  its  air  bath. 

But  no  matter  how  pure  drinking  water 
may  be  when  it  comes  to  you,  it  will  be 
polluted  if  placed  in  an  unsanitary  cooler  or 
if  it  touches  dirty,  germ-laden  ice. 

In  the  "XXth  Century"  Cooler  no  ice  can 
come  into  contact  with  the  water.  It  is 
cooled  in  the  cleanest  of  porcelain  chambers 
and  drawn  through  a  sanitary,  non-clogging 
faucet. 

Not  all  coolers  with  an  inverted  bottle  are 
"XXth  Century"  Coolers.  Whether  you 
buy  a  cooler  yourself  or  have  one  supplied 
by  your  spring  water  company  be  sure  to 
see  the  name 


"YYtb  CENTURV 

COOLER1 


The  ice  container  is  made  of  "Fibrotta,"  a 
non-conductor,  which  keeps  the  cold  in  and 
the  heat  out.  It  soon  saves  its  cost  in 
ice  savings. 

In  factories  and  offices  it  eliminates  time 
losses,  as  a  cooler  can  be  placed  in  a  central 
location  to  save  steps,  and  because  it  fills  a 
glass  with  water  in  two  seconds.  It  serves 
the  water  as  cool  as  a  crystal  spring,  but 
never  harmfully  cold. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  a 
"XXth  Century"  Cooler,  write  us  for  a 
Cooler  catalog. 

"C  8b  H"  Dispensers  for  fruit  drinks 
combine  the  same  sanitary  principles  as 
"XXth  Century"  Coolers.  The  soft  drink 
dealer  who  serves  syrups  from  "C  8&  H" 
Dispensers  is  protecting  your  health.  For 
that  reason  you  should  patronize  him. 

From  the  dealer's  standpoint,  "C  8e  H" 
Dispensers  save  ice  and  display  beverages  so 
attractively  that  they  double  sales. 


CORDLEY&TTAYE  S  — ^ 

5  Leonard  Street,  Dept.  C      New  York  City 
Established  1889 


"XXth  Century"  Cooler 

Style  560 

The  attractive  lines  and 
rich  mahogany  finish 
of  this  cooler  make  it 
the  most  popular  cooler 
in  our  line.  We  also 
make  an  "All white" 
style  for  hospitals,  sani- 
tariums, physicians' 
and  dentists'  offices. 


This  handsome  mahog- 
any-colored ware  which 
forms  the  ice  container 
for  our  coolers  and  dis- 
pensers is  made  in  one 
piece,  under  tremen- 
dous hydraulic  pres- 
sure, from  a  base  of 
wood  pulp.  It  has  no 
cracks  or  seams  to  open 
up  or  to  collect  sedi- 
ment. It  won't  warp, 
swell,  rust,  or  dent  out 
of  shape. 

We  also  make  pails  of 
all  kinds,  spittoons,  keel- 
ers,  tubs,  fire  pails,  waste 
baskets  and  umbrella 
stands  of  "Fibrotta." 
They  are  the  most  sani- 
tary, durable,  economical 
and  attractive  looking 
equipment  you  can  buy. 


(Continued  from  Page  23) 


with  the  consent  of  the  governments  he 
represented,  to  transform  his  reparation 
committee  into  a  committee  of  relief. 
Great  Britain  voted  a  sum  of  thirty-live 
million  pounds  for  the  relief  of  Austria. 
The  Swiss  Red  Cross,  first  to  attempt  res- 
cue of  the  stricken  Austrians,  was  followed 
by  the  enormous  organization  of  Mr. 
Hoover,  distributing  supplies  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  Scan- 
dinavian nations  cooperated  in  this  work 
of  international  charity,  which,  as  Mr. 
Joseph  Redlich,  the  Austrian  representa- 
tive on  The  League  of  Nations,  has  written, 
was  the  first  and  for  some  time  the  only 
manifestation  of  that  spirit  of  national 
solidarity  which  during  the  war  had  been 
preached  by  President  Wilson  in  his  famous 
messages.  This  distinguished  Austrian  re- 
veals the  gratitude  of  his  people  in  the 
following  words: 

"  This  work  of  international  charity  has 
saved  the  lives  of  thousands  of  babies  in 
Vienna.  It  has  through  the  organization 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  England  healed 
innumerable  mothers.  It  has  by  the  energy 
and  humanity  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  com- 
patriots nourished  for  more  than  two  years 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  in  the 
schools  of  Vienna  and  industrial  centers. 
It  has  lavished  on  us  inestimable  consola- 
tions, because  not  only  have  we  benefited 
by  such  magnificent  charity,  but  all  hu- 
manity itself,  crushed  by  this  terrible  war, 
has  obtained  moral  profit  from  it.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  sacred  duty  of  an  Austrian 
to  celebrate  with  all  his  heart  such  a  mani- 
festation of  brotherhood.  Nevertheless, 
the  misery  of  the  masses,  and  still  more  of 
■  the  middle  classes,  which  still  continues  in 
spite  of  all  this  charity,  should  not  be 
misunderstood.  It  is  not  the  result  of  a 
temporary  situation  or  the  passing  in- 
capacity of  a  people  unable  to  reestablish 
themselves.  On  the  contrary  the  material 
and  moral  causes  are  too  powerful  to  be 
conquered  by  an  enfeebled  and  stricken 
people." 

Vienna,  City  of  Tragedy 

When  I  went  to  the  city  of  Vienna,  after 
a  long  and  dreadful  journey  from  Triest, 
the  train  in  which  I  traveled  was  crowded 
with  men  and  women  who  seemed  desper- 
ately anxious  to  reach  that  city,  and  I 
wondered  then,  and  wonder  now,  what  evil 
spell  enticed  them  that  way.  For  Vienna 
had  no  room  for  them,  no  food  for  them 
except  at  monstrous  prices,  no  fuel,  no 
trade  and  no  hope  for  any  of  them,  if  they 
were  of  Austrian  race.  Yet  every  day 
I  stayed  there  more  people  were  crowding 
into  the  city  and  not  leaving  it,  owing  to 
some  freak  of  psychology  at  which  I  could 
only  guess — a  desire  for  a  mad  kind  of 
gayety  in  their  world  of  ruin,  a  herding  to- 
gether of  doomed  people,  the  old  spirit 
which  in  times  of  plague  made  men  "eat, 
drink  and  be  merry;  for  to-morrow  we  die." 
There  were  others  who  came  as  vultures 
follow  the  trail  of  death  and  feed  upon  the 
corpses.  They  were  human  vultures  grow- 
ing fat  on  the  disease  of  a  nation  by  finan- 
cial jugglings  and  commercial  adventures 
in  bankrupt  stock.  They  were  rich  enemies 
of  Austria,  once  within  her  empire,  now 
getting  the. value  of  the  foreign  exchange 
which  made  their  money  worth  ten  tjimes 
or  fifty  times  as  much  as  the  Austrian  paper 
money.  They  were  the  profiteers  of  her 
own  people  who  even  in  the  general  ruin 
had  managed  to  loot  fortunes,  so  that  they 
could  fling  about  these  paper  notes  from 
vast  stocks  of  paper  with  reckless  hands. 
So  every  hotel  in  a  city  of  hotels  was 
crowded,  with  people  sleeping  on  sofas,  in 
bathrooms  and  drawing-rooms — anywhere 
for  shelter. 

On  the  night  of  my  arrival  I  hired  a  cab 
with  two  horses  driven  by  a  man  who  had 
the  skill  and  passion  of  a  Roman  charioteer. 
At  a  furious  gallop  through  a  wet  darkness 
he  took  me  to  many  hotels  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  laughed  heartily  when  I  was  re- 
fused admittance  time  and  time  again,  and 
shook  hands  like  a  friend  and  a  brother 
when  by  a  wild  stroke  of  luck  I  managed  to 
struggle  into  a  small  hotel  owing  to  the 
favor  of  an  Austrian  waiter  who  had  fond 
memories  of  Leicester  Square.  I  paid  my 
driver  what  I  thought  was  three  times  his 
proper  fare,  but  he  scrunched  up  the  notes 


and  said:  "I  have  to  live!  This  would  not 
buy  me  a  packet  of  cigarettes!"  In  the 
end  I  gave  him  a  hundred  kronen  and 
thought  I  had  been  robbed,  but  one  day  in 
Vienna  was  enough  to  teach  me  that  this 
sum  would  hardly  buy  a  meal  in  any  mod- 
est restaurant. 

On  that  first  night  in  Vienna  a  dreadful 
gloom,  spiritual  as  well  as  physical,  encom- 
passed me  when  I  went  out  into  the  streets 
for  an  evening  walk — those  streets  which  I 
remembered  as  so  full  of  light  and  gayety 
and  music  before  the  war.  Only  a  few 
lights  glimmered.  The  great  arc  lamps 
were  not  burning.  No  gleam  came  through 
the  shuttered  windows.  At  six  o'clock  all 
the  shops  were  closed,  and  there  were  not 
many  people  about  in  the  darkness.  They 
passed  me  like  ghosts,  and  I  saw  through 
the  gloom  pale,  haggard  faces  of  men  and 
women  who  shivered  as  they  walked.  Chil- 
dren with  bare  feet  padded  past  on  the  wet 
pavements.  One  woman  with  a  baby  in  her 
arms  stopped  before  me  and  held  out  a 
skinny,  clawlike  hand  and  begged  for 
money.  Truly,  I  thought,  I  have  come  to  a 
city  of  tragedy.  After  other  nights  in 
Vienna  I  knew  that  it  was  indeed  a  city  of 
tragedy,  more  tragic  than  any  other  city  I 
had  seen  in  the  world  after  the  years  of 
war,  filled  with  masses  of  people,  semi- 
starved  or  three-quarters  starved,  with 
rickety  children  so  wizened  and  weak  that 
they  looked  like  little  monkeys  after  six 
months  or  more  of  life,  with  diseased  moth- 
ers unable  to  feed  them  at  the  breast,  with 
men  of  good  education  and  good  birth 
starving  slowly  but  very  surely  on  a  diet  of 
cabbage  soup,  with  beautiful  girls  selling 
their  beauty  for  one  night's  meal,  and 
middle-class  women  watching  their  chil- 
dren wither  and  die,  and  a  hopeless  misery 
among  these  millions  in  the  back  streets  of 
that  great  and  splendid  city,  with  its  pal- 
aces, its  picture  galleries,  its  glorious  gar- 
dens, its  noble  architecture  of  banks  and 
offices  and  mansions. 

Yet  here  were  strange,  bewildering  con- 
trasts between  reckless  luxury  and  starving 
poverty,  between  gayety  and  despair,  which 
deceived  many  observers  who  saw  only  one 
side,  or  could  not  reconcile  both  sides  with 
any  reason.  Night  after  night,  after  ex- 
ploring the  back  streets  and  the  places  of 
malady,  the  hospitals  and  babies'  creches, 
the  feeding  centers  of  charity,  I  used  to 
push  through  the  swing  doors  of  some  res- 
taurant or  concert  hall  and  sit  there  to 
watch  the  crowd  and  listen  to  the  music 
and  find  some  clew  to  the  riddle  of  things. 

A  Brilliant  Pretense 

These  places  were  always  crowded,  and 
the  crowd  was  always  made  up  of  the  same 
types.  There  were  great  numbers  of 
prosperous-looking  men  who  seemed  to 
have  illimitable  supplies  of  paper  money. 
Some  of  them  were  Italians,  some  of  them 
Greeks,  Czechs,  Serbians,  Hungarians  and 
Jews.  Many  of  them  were  Jews  of  no  cer- 
tain nationality  and  speaking  every  kind  of 
language.  Here  and  there  were  Austrian 
families,  sitting  here  for  the  light  and 
warmth,  and  lingering  a  long  time  over 
cups  of  coffee  and  glasses  of  cold  water, 
while  the  band  played  piece  after  piece 
with  a  brilliant  gayety  which  seemed  to 
pretend  that  life  is  very  merry,  free  from 
care,  full  of  sunshine,  beauty,  laughter, 
love. 

There  was  plenty  of  love  in  these  places, 
but  not  of  a  kind  good  to  see  on  the  whole. 
Now  and  then  my  eyes  were  taken  by 
young  Austrian  couples  who  sat  hand  in 
hand  or  with  their  faces  very  close  together 
and  their  eyes  lighted  by  each  other's  light, 
and  I  thought  they  were  pitiful  to  see,  yet 
beautiful,  like  lovers  shipwrecked  on  a 
desert  place,  with  death  about  them  and 
drawing  near,  so  that  perhaps  this  love  was 
all  they  had,  and  enough.  But  mostly  the 
love  making  was  bought  by  the  prosperous- 
looking  men,  who  were  giving  wine  and 
cakes  to  girls  who,  I  guessed,  had  had  no 
solid  food  that  day  and  were  paying  for  it 
by  laughter  and  flirtation  and  the  open 
marketing  of  their  youth.  They  seemed 
nice  girls,  as  good  as  your  sisters  or  mine, 
of  middle  class,  of  decent  upbringing,  but 
now  citizens  of  Vienna  which  is  starving, 
victims  of  a  life  where  death  is  on  the 
(Continued  on  Page  121) 
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STEERING 
GEAR 

Traffic  Made 
Worm  and  Gear 
Type 


Every  link  in  the  Traffic  chain  is  a  unit  of  established  quality,  combined  by  experts  in  a 
truck  designed  by  skilled  and  experienced  engineers.  The  finished  job  is  a  truck  that  is  sound 
all  over— without  a  weak  link  anywhere.  It  invites  comparison  with  any  other  truck  of 
similar  capacity,  regardless  of  price. 

Building  Traffic  Trucks  of  only  one  model  and  capacity  in  great  quantities  has  made  it 
possible  to  deliver  the  lowest  priced  4000-lb.  capacity  truck  in  the  world.  Anyone 
concerned  with  hauling  problems  should  write  for  catalog  and  complete  facts. 

Notice  to  Dealers — Some  valuable  territory  still  open.    Wire  today. 

Traffic  Motor  Truck  Corporation,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

Largest  <  \<  lustve  builders  of  4000-lb.  capacity  trucks  hi  the  world.  ^^1^^ 


FRONT 
AXLE 
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THE  TRANSCONTINENTAL  AIR  MAIL 
/Vow  regularly  operated  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco.  Leaving  New 
York  at  daybreak,  it  is  in  Omaha  before 
sunset  the  same  day,  and  reaches  San 
Francisco  the  morning  of  the  third  day. 
An  air-mail  pilot  has  flown  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  in  five  and  one-half  hours. 


reproduction  of  the 
compact  10-key  Sund- 
strand  Keyboard. 


Placeyour  first  three  fin- 
gers on  the  middle  row 
of  keys.  Notice  how  nat- 
urally they  rest  there. 


Short-Cuts  Through  Clouds 
Rush  Mails  Across  Continent 

THE  Transcontinental  Air  Mail  is  the  most  difficult  flying 
project  yet  undertaken.  The  route  is  nearly  3,000  miles  long. 
Snow  and  intense  cold  weather  are  encountered.  At  Cheyenne,  Salt 
Lake  and  Reno  the  flying  is  done  at  altitudes  ranging  from  12,000 
to  14,000  feet  above  sea  level  and  over  high,  windswept  plateaus. 

It  is  the  necessity  for  the  speeding  up  of  modern  business,  for 
going  straight  through  rather  than  around,  that  has  led  to  the 
perfecting  of  the  Sundstrand  Figuring  Machine. 

On  its  compact,  convenient  keyboard  every  kind  of  figuring 
work  is  done  rapidly,  accurately  and  with  greatest  economy  of 
time  and  effort.  It's  the  natural  way  of  figuring.  The  one-hand 
touch  operation  leaves  the  left  hand  and  the  eyes  free  to  follow 
the  work.    Figures  are  always  in  sight. 

An  important  Sundstrand  feature  is  the  automatic  selection  of 
columns.  It  places  units  under  units,  tens  under  tens,  hundreds 
under  hundreds,  etc.  Totals  and  subtotals  automatically,  in  red- 
no  keys  to  hold  down.  Corrections  are  instantly  made,  either  before 
or  after  the  handle  is  pulled  forward. 

The  machine  is  portable — easily  carried  to  the  desk  where  you 
want  to  use  it.  There  are  other  valuable  Sundstrand  features. 
Write  for  "Figure  Facts."  You'll  find  it  interesting. 


SUNDSTRAND  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Factory  and  General  Offices,  Rockford,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 


Many  of  this  country's  largest  busi- 
ness concerns  are  among  the  thousands 
who  for  years  have  used  SUND- 
STRAND FIGURING  MACHINES. 

Sundstrand  Service  Stations,  each  in 
charge  of  a  factory-trained  mechanical 
expert,  are  located  throughout  the 
United  States.  For  the  immediate  con- 
venience of  any  Sundstrand  user. 

Consult  your  telephone  book  for 
the  address  of  the  local  Sundstrand 
office.  Ask  for  demonstration. 
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prowl,  unci  a  creeping  disease  of  weakness, 
and  where  hunger  is  a  familiar  and  frighten- 
ing thing.  Here  in  these  places  of  luxury 
there  was  the  glitter  of  light  and  warmth, 
at  least  of  human  breath  and  bodies,  and 
the  splendor  of  marble  halls  and  the  blare 
of  jazz  bands  and  fancy  cakes  for  those 
whose  purses  bulged  with  paper  money. 
Such  a  chatter!  Such  ripples  of  laughter! 
Such  a  joyous  rhythm  in  the  music  of 
the  band !  But  I  thought  of  the  hours  of  the 
days  I  had  spent  among  rickety  children, 
scrofulous  children  and  children  who  are 
saved  from  the  hunger  death  only  by  the 
charity  of  their  former  enemies.  I  thought 
of  words  spoken  to  me  by  one  of  the  men 
who  know  best  the  conditions  of  their 
country: 

"Unless  the  powers  formulate  some  pol- 
icy— on  a  broader  line  than  free  meals 
and  temporary  aid — the  Austrian  people 
are  doomed  beyond  any  hope  of  life,  and 
there  will  be  a  morbid  poison  in  the  heart 
of  Europe." 

Those  laughing  people  around  me — how 
could  they  laugh  and  listen  to  light  music 
and  spend  these  kronen  like  counters  in  a 
game?  Some  of  them  are  living  on  the  last 
of  their  capital.  Others  are  parasites  of 
profiteers.  Others  prefer  laughter  to  tears, 
and  come  to  listen  to  this  gay  music  for 
forgetfulness.  They  are  like  the  people  in 
Boccaccio's  novels  who,  with  plague  raging 
around  them,  gathered  together  and  told 
amorous,  wicked  tales  and  wondered  idly 
when  death  would  touch  them  on  the 
shoulder.  Is  Austria  alone  like  that?  Are 
there  not  many  countries  of  Europe,  per- 
haps even  England — so  rich  and  fat,  as  she 
is  called  until  the  unrealities  of  her  arith- 
metic are  put  to  the  cruel  test  of  truth— 
who  are  playing  at  the  gay  old  game  of  life 
carelessly  while  outside  disease  creeps 
nearer — the  European  malady  which  must 
be  cured  quickly  lest  we  die? 

Profiteering  was  shameless  in  Vienna 
during  the  war,  and  there  are  still  million- 
iires — in  paper  money — who  are  able  to 
ifford  the  necessities  and  even  the  luxuries 
if  life  in  spite  of  the  wild  insanity  of  the 
prices  charged.  It  is  they  and  the  foreign- 
ers and  middle-class  folk  who  had  saved 
jp  money  who  entirely  ignore  the  market 
orices  controlled  by  the  government — theo- 
retically— and  adopt  a  system  of  smuggling, 
Schleichhandlung  as  it  is  called,  so  open  and 
inabashed  that  it  is  a  mockery  of  its  name. 
The  rich  folk  hire  their  smugglers.  The 
middle-class  folk  do  their  own  job,  and  on 
several  days  a  week  the  tramcars  going  out 
;o  the  market  gardens  and  small  farms  in 
;he  country  outside  the  city  are  crowded 
vith  young  men  who  have  gone  to  buy 
;heir  week's  supplies  direct  from  the  peas- 
ints.  Those  country  folk  demand  more  and 
■nore  paper  money  for  their  eggs  and  butter 
md  bacon  and  vegetables.  In  some  dis- 
;ricts  they  will  not  deliver  their  goods  for 
iny  price  in  paper,  but  insist  upon  a  sys- 
tem of  barter  by  which  in  return  for  food 
;hey  get  tobacco,  boots,  clothes  and  manu- 
actured  articles. 

I  know  the  case  of  a  man  who  went  to 
jne  of  these  peasants  to  buy  food  for  his 
vedding.  He  wore  a  new  jacket  which  he 
iad  saved  for  his  wedding  day. 

The  peasant  farmer  refused  his  paper 
noney,  made  an  ugly  grimace  at  it  and 
;aid:  "That  filth  is  no  good  to  me.  I  will 
live  you  a  sucking  pig  for  that  jacket." 

Prohibitive  Costs 

The  bargain  was  made,  and  the  bride- 
groom went  home  in  his  shirt  sleeves  with 
iiis  wedding  feast  under  his  arm.  The 
feasant's  point  of  view  is  more  apparent 
vhen  I  say  that  a  cheap  suit  of  clothes  in 
Vienna  cost  four  thousand  kronen  when  I 
ivas  in  that  city.  Since  then  prices  have 
1  teadily  mounted  in  paper  values,  and  the 
»rice  of  meat  and  fat  has  risen  by  a  third 
Itnd  even  a  half,  so  that  one  pound  of  lard 
'•ost,  nominally,  five  pounds,  or  twenty-five 
lollars  in  American  money,  with  exchange 
it  the  normal  rate,  at  the  end  of  last  year, 
rhe  peasants  raised  the  price  of  flour  to 
iuch  an  extent  that  it  was  beyond  the 
•each  of  all  but  the  robber  profiteers  those 
l;angs  of  financial  harpies  who  still,  by 
juggling  with  the  money  market  and  gam- 
bling in  the  rise  and  fall  of  Austrian  se- 
lurities,  contrive  to  amass  vast  stocks  of 
iaper  currency.  It  is  they  and  the  foreign- 

rs  who  crowd  into  the  city  who  spend 
ive  hundred  kronen  for  a  single  person  at 
Jinner,  and  five  times  that  amount  if  they 
indulge  in  expensive  wines.   The  cost  of  a 

inner,  followed  by  a  dance,  ^iven  by  an 


American  and  his  wife  to  members  of  Vien- 
nese society  at  the  Hotel  Bristol  was  more 
than  a  million  kronen,  worth  forty-two 
thousand  pounds  in  English  money,  ac- 
cording to  the  prewar  value  of  Austrian 
kronen. 

It  will  be  said  by  my  readers:  "But,  after 
all,  that  means  very  little,  because  the 
money  is  turned  out  of  the  printing  presses 
and  has  hardly  any  real  value." 

That  is  true  for  those  who  can  get  hold 
of  the  printing  press,  as  it  were,  but  it  is 
not  true  in  the  case  of  the  struggling 
middle-class  folk— clerks,  schoolmasters, 
doctors,  university  professors,  working- 
women  with  little  homes  and  hungry  babes, 
and  the  whole  class  of  laboring  men.  They 
do  not  get  unlimited  supplies  of  this  paper. 
I  asked  a  young  clerk  in  a  newspaper  office 
how  much  he  was  paid  a  week,  and  he  told 
me  a  hundred  and  sixty  k'ronen.  I  remem- 
bered that  it  had  cost  me  more  than  a 
hundred  kronen  to  get  a  meal  of  three 
thin  courses  which  left  me  hungry. 

"How  do  you  live?"  I  asked. 

"I  don't,"  he  said. 

In  a  babies'  clinic  filled  with  haggard, 
anaemic  women  who  had  brought  their 
terrible  little  babes,  all  scrofulous  and  bone- 
less, for  medical  examination,  I  spoke  to  a 
young  Austrian  doctor,  and  he  told  me 
very  frankly  that  his  own  case  was  hope- 
less. 

"I  get  under  two  hundred  kronen  a 
week,"  he  said,  "and  for  three  years  I  have 
lived  mostly  on  cabbage  soup,  with  now 
and  then  potatoes  for  a  treat.  Not  in  all 
that  time  have  I  eaten  meat.  These 
clothes  I  wear  date  from  before  the  war. 
You  see  they  have  been  turned.  When  they 
wear  out  and  fall  away  from  me  I  shall  be 
like  old  Adam,  for  how  can  I  buy  a  new 
suit?  My  case  is  no  worse  than  thousands 
of  others.  It  is  beggary  and  starvation." 

Charity  Rescue  Work 

In  the  great  hospitals  of  Vienna,  the  best 
medical  schools  in  the  world  before  the 
war  by  universal  reputation,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  carry  on  the  work  owing  to  the 
dearth  of  supplies.  Fuel  is  their  great  need, 
and  many  of  the  wards  have  closed  down 
because  they  cannot  be  heated  at  all,  and 
the  patients  are  crowded  together  for 
warmth's  sake  in  spite  of  the  dangers  of 
bad  ventilation.  Coal  is  almost  out  of  the 
question,  and  wood  is  gathered  from  the 
neighboring  countryside  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  the  only  source  of  fuel  for  poor 
folk,  and  one  of  the  sights  of  Vienna  is  the 
crowd  of  wood  gatherers  coming  back 
laden  with  logs  and  branches  under  which 
children  and  women  stagger  to  their  hearth- 
sides. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  misery,  and  of  the 
false,  mad  gayety  which  mocks  at  it,  the 
relief  committees,  American  and  British, 
the  Society  of  Friends  and  other  charitable 
agencies  bring  some  light  and  joy  by  the 
enormous  rescue  work  they  continue  to  do 
among  the  children  and  nursing  mothers. 
The  network  of  this  organization  is  on  a 
wide-reaching  scale,  and  one  of  the  most 
moving  and  pathetic  sights  that  have  ever 
met  my  eyes  was  when  I  went  to  the  old 
palace  of  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand, 
whose  death  was  the  straw  which  set  Eu- 
rope alight,  and  watched  the  feeding  of  more 
than  a  thousand  children  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  American  officer  and  his  assist- 
ants. 

I  talked  with  many  of  the  little  ones,  as 
they  bent  over  the  bowls  of  soup  and  of- 
fered up  a  grace  to  God  before  their  first 
spoonful.  For  many  of  them  it  was  the 
first  meal  of  the  day,  and  for  some  the  only 
meal.  They  were  grateful  for  it,  with  the 
smiling  gratitude  of  children  who  were 
born  to  suffering  as  a  usual,  common  thing. 
But  in  spite  of  all  this  international  work 
of  charity,  the  large  sums  of  money  poured 
into  Vienna  from  many  countries,  there  is 
still  a  large  population  there  which  is  not 
touched  by  that  work  of  rescue.  The 
grown-up  folk  do  not  get  free  meals.  Gen- 
teel poverty  in  Vienna  is  unaided.  The 
workingmen  in  the  factories  do  not  get 
enough  raw  material  any  more  for  their 
own  bodies  than  for  the  machines  they 
mind.  Both  are  undernourished.  In  the 
National  Assembly  the  Social  Democrats 
and  Christian  Socialists  have  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  fierceness  of  their  de- 
nunciations of  the  rationed  bread  which  is 
baked  with  a  fifty  per  cent  ingredient  of 
uneatable  maize  flour  producing  horrible 
effects  upon  the  bodies  of  those  who  eat  it. 
In  December  last,  many  railway  men  and 
other  workers  went  on  strike  as  a  protest 


In  stropping  a  double-edged 
blade,  the  Twinplex  with  me- 
chanical precision  strops  first 
one  side  then  the  other,  auto- 
matically turning  the  blade 
over  and  over — the  correct 
principle  of  stropping. 


This  is  the  Siropper 
thai  makes  the  shave 


IT'S  Twinplex — the  wonderful 
little  machine  that  has  changed 
the  shaving  habits  and  increased 
the  shaving  comforts  of  a  million 
or  more  men. 

For  Twinplex  strops  Gillette  and 
Durham-Duplex  blades  and  restores 
to  the  delicate  edges  the  keenness 
lost  in  shaving. 

With  mechanical  precision  the 
Twinplex  Stropper  does  for  safety 
blades  what  the  barber's  strop  did 
for  the  old  style  razor — it  strokes 
the  dulled  edges  back  to  shaving 
smoothness. 

That  is  why  Twinplex  is  popular 
with  men  everywhere.  With  it 
they  may  retain  indefinitely  a 
blade's  first  keenness.  And  have 
not  only  one  shave  but  dozens 
and  scores  of  delightfully  smooth 
shaves  from  a  single  blade. 

If  you  haven't  a  Twinplex — get  one  from 
your  dealer  on  30  days'  home  trial.  You'll 
never  want  to  return  it.  The  price  for  the 
standard  model  in  a  satin-lined  nickel  case 
is  $5.00.  Other  sets  with  shaving  accesso- 
ries $6.50  and  $7.50.  At  cutlery,  hardware, 
drug  and  department  stores  everywhere. 
Ten  years'  service  guarantee. 


TWINPLEX  SALES  CO. 

\    1664  Locust  St. 

\  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

\ 

252  Fulton  St..  New  York 
591  St.  Catherine  St.,  Montreal 


Twinplex 
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CARAFES 


BOTTLE 


Carafe  So.  515 


FOOD  JARS 

Quilt  forfijfetinieService 

AT  home  the  handsome  fey  Hot  Carafe  keeps 
/"\  drinks  steaming  hot — or  icy  cold — for  callers 
or  for  your  own  use.  Its  good  looks  make  it  a 
pleasing  adornment  for  sideboard  or  serving  table. 

In  traveling,  the  Icy  Hot  Bottle  relieves  you 
from  dependence  on  public  drinking  fountains  or 
water  tanks.  You  have  your  own  beverage  which 
you  know  it  is  safe  to  depend  upon — always  hot 
or  cold  as  you  prefer. 

On  Sale  at  the  better 
Drug  Stores  Luggage  Stores 

Department  Stores  Hardware  Stores  * 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog  which  suggests  many  uses 
for  Icy  Hots  in  your  home.    Address  Dept.  F-13. 

THE  ICY-HOT  BOTTLE  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Bottle  No.  44 


The  inner  glass  bottle  is  thoroughly  protected  against  jolts  and  jars  by  a  heavy  coiled 
spring  and  other  shock  absorbers.    With  ordinary  care  Icy-Hots  last  a  lifetime. 

Keeps  Contents  Cold  for  72  hours;  Hot  for  24  hours 


against  this  filthy  food,  and  the  Social 
Democrats  announced  to  the  Assembly 
that  they  found  it  hard  to  calm  the  work- 
men in  the  factories,  bitter  and  despairing 
because  of  their  hunger,  for  hunger  is  the 
food  of  revolution. 

Intellectually  as  well  as  physically  the 
people  of  Vienna  are  starved.  The  univer- 
sity cannot  afford  to  buy  foreign  books,  the 
science  men  cannot  keep  abreast  with 
modern  research  for  the  same  reason.  Even 
in  the  elementary  schools  teaching  suffers 
because  both  teachers  and  scholars  are 
listless  with  weakness  at  their  work.  So  in 
all  departments  of  life  in  Vienna  one  sees 
a  devitalizing  process,  a  slow  death  of  all 
national  and  individual  energies,  a  creeping 
paralysis  in  the  social  body. 

A  Warning  to  All  Europe 

Yet  so  cruel  is  the  extent  to  which  na- 
tional egotism  and  intensification  of  selfish- 
ness and  cynicism  have  been  developed 
since  the  war  by  a  failure  to  reshape  the 
society  of  nations  on  more  ideal  lines  that 
the  neighbors  of  Austria,  and  even  her  own 
peasants,  are  abominably  callous  to  that 
agony  in  Vienna.  Jugo-Slavia  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, once  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and 
now  republican  states,  will  not  forgive 
Vienna  for  her  old  political  domination  and 
tyranny,  and  will  not  lift  a  hand  to  rescue 
the  Viennese.  The  Czechs,  with  those  old 
memories  rankling,  deal  contemptuously 
and  tyrannically  with  the  German  minori- 
ties in  their  midst  and  make  it  a  crime  for 
them  to  use  their  own  language  in  the 
streets  and  public  places  of  towns  where 
they  form  a  great  part  of  the  population. 
There  is  no  hope  for  Vienna  nor — carrying 
the  argument  over  to  other  countries — for 
Europe  itself,  if  that  national  and  racial 
enmity  is  maintained. 

This  state  of  things  in  Austria  is  to  my 
mind  a  tremendous  warning  to  all  Euro- 
peans. What  is  happening  in  Vienna  so 
acutely — all  those  symptoms  of  disease — is 
apparent  in  many  other  countries  of  Europe 
to  a  less  degree  at  present,  but  in  an  in- 
creasing degree  unless  there  is  a  speedy 
cure.  These  symptoms  of  social  plague  are 
the  inflation  of  paper  money,  which  is  a 
mere  sham  covering  the  lack  of  real  values, 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  raw  material 
from  more  prosperous  countries  owing  to 
the  difference  in  exchange,  the  gradual 
weakening  of  the  individual  worker  and  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole  in  physical  well-being 
and  moral  will  power,  the  debility  of  chil- 
dren, working  mothers  and  laboring  men 
so  that  the  future  of  the  race  is  endangered 
and  the  birth  rate  is  lowered  while  the  death 
rate  goes  up,  a  spiritual  carelessness  as  to 
these  evil  conditions  so  that  they  come  to 
be  accepted  as  inevitable,  and  a  levity  of 
the  social  mind  among  those  who  still  have 
money  to  spend,  which  disregards  the  ne- 
cessity of  urgent  action,  desperate  reme- 
dies, in  order  to  maintain  the  old  standards 
of  civilization. 

It  is  difficult  for  ordinary  minds  to  think 
in  terms  of  Europe  or  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  nationality;  but  if  one  studies  the  health 
chart  of  Europe  as  a  whole  one  will  find 
very  clearly  a  spreading  blackness  corre- 
sponding to  the  areas,  constantly  enlarging 
and  embracing  new  peoples,  in  which  there 
is  economic  disease  and  what  I  may  call 
the  withering  of  civilized  life.  The  whole 
of  Russia  is  in  this  condition,  as  far  as  we 
can  get  scientific  evidence,  owing  to  the 
break-up  of  its  political  machine  and  eco- 
nomic machine,  bad  as  they  were,  followed 
by  the  wearing  out  of  transport  material 
and  the  lowering  of  production  both  in 
agriculture  and  industry — all  this  due  more 
to  the  exhaustion  and  effort  of  war  than 
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to  the  methods  of  the  Bolshevik  regime. 
It  is  certain  that  Russia  is  dropping,  not 
so  much  into  barbarism  as  into  a  material 
and  spiritual  decadence,  so  that  all  the 
impulses  towards  a  higher  type  of  civiliza- 
tion are  for  a  time  at  least  deadened.  Its 
people  are  fighting  with  hunger,  fighting 
with  disease,  fighting  for  the  barest  neces- 
sities of  life,  and  not  for  beauty,  art  and 
luxury  and  joy,  in  which  civilization  comes 
to  flower. 

The  Russian  disease  is  reaching  out 
to  neighboring  states  like  Esthonia  and 
Lithuania.  They,  too,  are  withering  from 
the  same  causes — lack  of  abundant  food, 
devitalizing  of  labor,  physical  disease,  gen 
eral  debility.  Poland  is  a  strong  soul  wit 
a  stricken  body. 

Is  this  plague  creeping  westward?  Ia 
there  any  certainty  that  it  will  stop  at  the 
frontiers  of  Germany?  Austria  is  engulfed 
already,  as  I  have  shown,  and  there  are 
signs  that  in  spite  of  German  efforts  to  get 
back  to  the  old  standards  of  work,  to  re- 
capture old  markets  and  to  get  a  margin  of 
national  profit  above  the  enormous  debts 
to  be  paid  to  the  victor  nations,  her  people 
are  tiring  already,  and  sickening. 

Toward  the  end  of  1920  the  food  con- 
troller for  Prussia  and  Germany  as  a  whole 
made  an  awful  confession,  which  until  then 
he  had  tried  to  hide.  He  admitted  coldly 
and  terribly  that  there  was  a  deficit  of 
nearly  three  million  tons  of  wheat.  That 
is  the  supply  necessary  for  at  least  six 
months.  When  the  controller  made  his 
statement  one  million  tons  had  already 
been  imported,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
deficit  was  uncovered.  If  it  could  be  ob- 
tained from  abroad,  despite  the  world 
scarcity  of  wheat,  it  would  cost  fifteen  bil- 
lion marks,  and  that  would  mean  that  the 
price  of  bread  would  rise  300  per  cent  in 
the  following  months.  Already  at  the  end 
of  last  year  hundreds  of  thousands  of  chil- 
dren in  Germany  were  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition, and  not  only  the  children,  but 
workingmen.  Seven  hundred  thousand 
children  and  mothers  were  being  fed  on 
charity,  and  everywhere  in  the  big  cities  the 
shadow  of  starvation,  if  not  actual  hunger 
in  its  acute  and  terrible  stage,  was  creeping 
over  the  country. 

Austria's  Only  Hope 


Speaking  in  December,  1920,  Herr  How- 
enstein,  president  of  the  Reichsbank,  said: 
"  If  Germany  proceeds  on  her  present  finan- 
cial path  she  will  reach  Russian  or  Aus- 
trian conditions  in  two  years." 

In  Italy,  with  her  strikes,  her  political 
revolts,  her  revolutionary  labor,  production 
was  diminishing  all  through  the  last  twelve 
months;  and  the  Italian  people,  poverty- 
stricken  except  for  their  profiteers,  strug- 
gling against  the  tide  of  rising  prices,  are 
losing  hope  and  falling  back  into  something 
like  despair. 

So  far,  Austria,  whose  condition  I  have 
described  at  length,  is  the  worst  case  of 
national  decay,  and  all  students  of  human- 
ity and  of  social  history  must  take  it  as  the 
outstanding  example  of  tragedy,  due  not 
to  inherent  weakness  but  to  the  evil  struc- 
ture of  international  relations.  There  is 
only  one  hope  of  rescue  for  Austria,  and 
that  is  the  breaking  down  of  the  hatred 
round  her,  the  opening  of  trade  relation- 
ships with  her  neighbors,  a  give-and-take 
in  the  matter  of  raw  material,  labor  and 
commercial  credit,  cooperation  instead  of 
isolation  and  rivalry,  Christian  fellowship 
for  mutual  help  and  protection,  instead  of 
the  cutthroat  code  of  the  old  tribal  laws. 
And  that,  in  my  humble  judgment,  is  the 
one  hope  of  rescue  not  only  for  Austria 
but  for  Europe  as  a  whole. 
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IT  IS  THERE ! 


THE  one  thing  you  ask  of  your  storage 
battery  is  reliability.  Its  cells  are  en- 
closed and  sealed .  The  battery  itself  is  hidden 
away  in  the  dark  places  beneath  the  car. 

But  when  you  call  upon  it  by  the  turn  of  a 
switch,  its  power  reaches  forth  and  spins 
your  engine  like  a  giant  hand.  Another 
switch  and  it  floods  the  road  with  light. 

What  evidence  do  you  have  that  the  power 
and  reliability  are  there— that  the  battery 
will  not  fail  you  or  deteriorate  before  its 
time?    In  what  do  you  place  your  faith? 


The  great  achievement  in  the  Westing- 
house  Battery  is  reliability.  It  is  the  prod- 
uct of  advanced  battery  engineering.  It  is 
the  pride  of  a  great  organization  built 
specifically  to  make  a  better  storage  battery, 
and  with  unlimited  resources  to  accomplish 
its  purpose. 

When  you  buy  a  Westinghouse  Battery, 
the  guarantee  that  goes  with  it  is  a  guarantee 
of  satisfaction.  The  service  that  goes  with  it 
is  a  new  idea  in  service,  broader,  more  com- 
plete, more  valuable  than  you  could  imagine. 


WESTINGHOUSE    UNION    BATTERY    CO.,     SWISSVALE,  PENNA. 

WESTINGHOUSE 
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big  fault.  We're  too  busy  to  see  farther 
ahead  than  to-day;  so  anxious  to  gather 
in  the  crop  that  we  pull  up  the  roots  and 
kill  the  seed.  We  killed  off  a  revenue  of 
fifty  million  dollars  a  year  in  the  beaver. 
We  shipped  wild  pigeons  to  the  market  by 
the  trainload  for  five  cents  apiece;  now 
one  single  bird  would  be  worth  a  small 
fortune  to  the  finder.  The  last  ten  million 
buffalo  were  shot  down  for  a  dollar  a  hide; 
then  we  spent  big  money  preserving  the 
last  few  hundred  head.  Now  we've 
wasted  the  trees.  God  knows  what  will 
come  next  or  where  it  all  will  end.  But 
we're  a  thorough  people,  once  we  start. 
Now  that  we're  starting  to  conserve  in 
place  of  tearing  down  we'll  do  it  well.  If 
only  just  once  we  could  start  to  conserve 
before  it  was  just  too  late." 

He  mounted  Teton  and  led  the  single 
pack  horse.  For  miles  he  threaded  tangled 
jams  of  blowdowns  without  a  trail. 

"They'll  never  find  our  little  private 
hangout,  Teton,"  he  predicted.  "Men 
won't  fight  five  miles  of  the  worst  kind  of 
down  timber  to  get  nowhere  in  the  end." 

The  way  led  up  to  the  mouth  of  a  for- 
bidding canon  that  widened  unexpectedly 
just  within  the  sheer  masses  of  rock  that 
flanked  the  portals.  He  rode  out  into  a 
blind  canon  that  formed  an  oval  basin 
a  mile  long  by  half  that  distance  across, 
rimmed  in  by  towering  walls,  the  only  exit 
the  one  twisting,  narrow  gap  through 
which  he  had  just  passed.  Here,  in  this 
basin  unknown  to  other  men,  Mart  Wood- 
son had  the  whole  hills  in  miniature,  a 
touch  of  everything  afforded  by  any  other 
part  of  the  park.  A  long  meadow  stretched 
the  length  of  the  basin,  a  tiny  creek  wind- 
ing through  it.  Dense  forested  slopes  led 
up  to  the  rock  rubble  at  the  base  of  the 
walls,  these  rising  in  pile  on  pile  to  thrust 
their  rims  above  timber  line.  Narrow 
swaths  had  been  ripped  through  the  timber 
by  snowslides  plunging  from  the  cliffs  above 
and  shearing  all  life  in  their  paths,  piling 
logs  and  debris,  collected  in  their  rush,  into 
massive  heaps  in  the  bottoms.  Here,  in  the 
more  sheltered  spots,  the  snow  never  wholly 
disappeared,  and  there  were  miniature 
glaciers  that  defied  the  summer  sun  to  blot 
them  out  completely  before  the  early  snows 
of  autumn  should  once  more  start  to  build 
them  up. 

Silvery  cascades  sparkled  through 
breaks  in  the  wall  at  the  upper  end  as  the 
tiny  stream  leaped  down  from  the  heights 
in  succeeding  falls,  the  last  two  hundred 
feet  of  its  descent  being  almost  sheer,  a 
beautiful  slide  down  rock  that  was  smooth- 
glazed  from  its  action.  It  tinkled  into  a 
rock  pool  hollowed  out  at  its  base. 

A  willow  swamp  covered  the  upper  end 
of  the  flats.  Here  two  young  beaver,  trans- 
ported to  the  spot  by  Woodson  the  preced- 
ing year  when  they  were  kits,  had  dammed 
the  stream  and  backed  up  a  pond,  forming 
the  only  lake  in  the  pocket.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  meadow  a  dozen  tiny  hot  springs 
were  scattered  out  for  two  hundred  yards, 
adding  a  touch  of  completeness  to  Wood- 
son's private  park,  a  spot  no  other  man  had 
seen. 

A  little  cabin  stood  just  within  the  edge 
of  the  timber,  an  exact  duplicate,  except 
that  it  had  a  rough  slab  door  instead  of  an 
elk  hide,  of  that  hut  in  which  he  and  old 
Tom  North  had  wintered  that  first  year  on 
the  head  of  the  Yellowstone.  As  he  rode 
toward  the  hut  two  antelope,  a  pair  he  had 
brought  to  this  far  spot  as  kids,  rose  from 
their  beds  in  the  meadow  and  one  of  them 
loosed  a  gruff,  hoarse  bark  of  warning.  As 
if  understanding  this  signal  of  a  different 
species  three  cow  elk  and  their  calves 
climbed  a  knoll  near  the  edge  of  the 
meadow,  and  an  old  cow,  evidently  the 
leader  of  the  little  band,  gave  her  yelping 
bark  three  times.  Two  mule-deer  does, 
followed  by  three  fawns,  came  to  the  edge 
of  the  timber  and  peered  curiously  at  the 
intruders.  Woodson  dismounted  before  the 
cabin  and  threw  off  saddles  and  packs, 
turning  the  two  horses  out  on  the  meadow 
to  graze. 

His  first  move  after  storing  away  the 
equipment  and  supplies  was  to  shoulder  a 
heavy  sack  of  salt  and  repair  to  a  spring 
some  twenty  yards  from  the  hut.  It  was 
merely  a  trickle,  whose  flow  spread  fanwise 
down  the  slope  and  disappeared  within  a 
few  yards  of  its  source.  Where  it  came 
from  the  sidehill  the  scout  had  scooped  out 
a  pool  and  lined  it  with  rock.  From  this  he 
drew  his  water  supply.    He  dumped  the 


salt  just  below  the  outlet  of  this  little  reser- 
voir and  watched  the  overflow  eating  into 
the  white  mass,  trickling  on  to  carry  the 
salt  in  solution  and  impregnate  the  few 
yards  of  soft  mud  below.  This  expanse  had 
been  trampled  by  many  hoofs. 

"There  now,"  he  said  as  he  viewed  this 
artificial  salt  lick,  "they'll  come  for  their 
salt  and  we'll  get  acquainted  all  over  again. 
It  takes  'em  a  few  days  to  get  used  to  me 
every  time  I  come  in." 

Here  he  could  watch  the  wild  things  in 
their  native  haunts,  undisturbed  by  men, 
their  habits  unchanged.  They  were  all  here 
of  their  own  accord  except  the  beaver  and 
the  antelope  that  he  had  packed  in  on 
horses  to  add  to  his  colony.  The  little  herd 
of  elk  and  the  mule  deer  had  discovered  the 
retreat  themselves  and  always  came  back 
to  summer  in  their  chosen  pocket.  He 
cooked  an  early  meal  and  sat  on  the  door- 
sill  of  the  cabin  as  the  first  dusk  settled  into 
the  basin.  A  porcupine  waddled  from  be- 
neath a  windfall  and  came  toward  him. 
Woodson  tossed  him  a  bacon  rind  and  the 
animal  munched  the  delicacy  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  man. 

"Prickly,  if  this  plan  goes  through,  men 
will  be  out  looking  for  your  scalp,"  said  the 
scout.  He  drew  a  folded  clipping  from  his 
pocket  and  perused  it  again.  "We're  a 
thorough  people,  once  we  start.  American 
resourcefulness  is  no  idle  boast.  There's  a 
thousand  suggestions  put  forward  to  ad- 
vance any  popular  movement — no  point 
too  small  to  overlook;  not  even  you, 
Prickly,  for  this  article  deals  with  the 
wasteful' porcupine.  You  girdle  the  nice 
trees  with  those  teeth  of  yours.  It  says  so 
here.  Now  since  we've  started  out  to  save 
what  trees  are  left  we're  doing  a  good  job  of 
it — and  may  do  it  a  trifle  too  well,  as  we 
have  before.  This  advocates  putting  a 
bounty  on  all  porcupines.  There's  maybe 
two  thousand  porcupines  within  a  hundred 
miles,  and  some  two  billion  trees.  Maybe 
one  spruce  or  jackpine  out  of  every  hundred 
thousand  shows  the  marks  of  a  porky's 
teeth.  But  that's  the  way  it  goes.  After 
it's  just  too  late  we  get  downright  hysteri- 
cal about  back-tracking  and  covering  up 
the  waste.  You  hedgehogs  live  on  bark, 
and  you'll  have  to  go.  There's  another 
move  on  foot  to  kill  off  the  ospreys  and  the 
pelicans,  the  mergansers  and  the  herons,  all 
because  they  catch  some  fish.  There's  prac- 
tically no  limit  to  the  number  of  fish  some 
men  will  catch.  I've  seen  folks  pull  out 
two  hundred  pounds  and  get  their  pictures 
snapped  with  more  fish  than  they  could  eat 
in  a  month.  And  now  there  are  people  who 
advocate  killing  off  the  birds  that  take  only 
what  they  eat.  Maybe  there's  some  of  us 
would  rather  see  a  blue  heron  standing  out 
in  a  swamp,  as  solemn  as  a  judge;  or  a 
squadron  of  pelicans  winging  down  the 
lake;  maybe  we'd  rather  hear  an  osprey 
scream  and  watch  him  make  his  plunge — 
than  to  see  some  human  have  his  picture 
snapped  with  half  a  ton  of  fish.  But  if  this 
goes  through,  Prickly,  men  will  make  your 
tribe  hard  to  find.  When  we're  through 
with  you  we'll  kill  the  birds." 

He  scanned  the  high  slopes  and  the  ava- 
lanche slides  with  his  glasses.  He  knew 
well  the  ways  of  antlered  game;  that  the 
lords  of  the  species  did  not  summer  with 
their  families,  deserting  them  till  the  run- 
ning moon  called  them  back  to  their 
harems  in  the  fall. 

"The  elk  ought  to  start  running  about 
now,"  he  said.  "If  Wapiti  came  back  this 
spring  and  is  in  here  anywheres  we'll  hear 
him  whistle  in  a  day  or  two." 

As  if  in  answer  to  his  prophecy  the  shrill 
squealing  bugle  of  a  young  bull  "floated 
down  from  above. 

"Wapiti  was  wise  to  come  back,"  the 
scout  asserted.  "If  he'd  stayed  outside 
some  old  herd  hull  would  have  run  him  off 
from  every  cow  he  tried  to  cut  out  of  a 
band.  In  here  he'll  have  the  cows  to  him- 
self and  run  this  pocket  according  to  his 
own  ideas." 

His  glasses  were  trained  toward  the  spot 
from  which  the  bugle  sounded.  Far  up 
under  the  rims,  at  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  trees,  a  bull  elk  left  the  timber  and 
grazed  out  into  the  open  path  left  by  a 
snowslide.  Me  was  a  five-point  bull;  the 
following  year  he  would  reach  Ml  prime. 
Up  under  the  rims  he  had  summered,  high 
above  his  cows.  He  had  a  score  of  bull 
wallows  tramped  out  in  the  muddy  seeps 
below  the  perpetual  snowbanks,  and  in 
these  he  cooled  himself  on  warm  days, 
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Style  is  an  inspiration — wear  is 
a  matter  of  materials  and  work' 
manship.  Not  until  men  develop 
finer  talents,  and  methods  pre 
duce  finer  materials,  will  shoes 
be  better  than  Florsheims. 

Shoes  $12  Oxfords  $  1 1 
Some  styles  up  to  $15 
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were  in  use  on  this  small  body  of  water. 
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plastering  himself  with  mud  to  protect  his 
tender  flanks  and  under  parts  from  the  in- 
sect pests. 

Woodson  turned  his  glasses  on  the  rims 
above  in  search  of  Krag,  the  bighorn  ram. 
Krag's  habit,  too,  was  to  summer  apart 
from  the  females  of  his  kind,  but  he  sum- 
mered below  them,  not  above.  His  ewes 
and  lambs  ranged  out  on  the  ridges  and 
plateau  above  timber  line,  while  Krag  held 
out  along  the  shelves  and  ledges  of  the 
cliffs,  subsisting  on  the  grass  that  sprouted 
from  the  cracks  of  the  rock  or  clothed  occa- 
sional shoulders  in  the  breaks  between  off- 
set rims.  It  took  some  time  to  locate  Krag 
but  at  last  he  saw  him,  a  tiny  speck  far  up 
the  walls.  Even  with  the  glasses  it  was 
impossible  to  determine  whether  or  not  he 
had  a  foothold  or  simply  adhered  to  the 
face  of  the  cliff  as  a  fly  clings  to  a  pane  of 
glass.  The  old  ram  stood  motionless,  peer- 
ing down  at  Woodson,  and  the  man  knew 
that  the  bighorn  could  see  him  as  easily 
with  the  naked  eye  as  he  himself  could  see 
the  ram  with  binoculars. 

Assured  of  the  presence  of  the  ram  Wood- 
son sought  for  some  sign  of  the  mule-deer 
buck  who  had  spent  the  preceding  season 
in  this  hidden  nook.  He  had  first  looked 
upon  the  buck  in  the  autumn  when  the 
deer  were  in  short  blue,  and  from  this  he 
had  named  him  Blue.  He  trained  his 
glasses  upon  the  upper  extremities  of  the 
timber,  examining  every  snowslide  trail 
and  opening  under  the  rim.  Blue  would  be 
in  some  such  locality  as  Wapiti,  the  bull, 
their  choice  of  summer  homes  almost  iden- 
tical. But  he  failed  to  sight  the  buck  and 
feared  that  he  had  not  returned  that  spring. 

The  scout  started  up  the  valley  toward 
the  swamp  at  the  far  end  of  it  and  each 
animal  gave  evidence  of  its  one  supersense, 
the  most  highly  developed  of  its  faculties 
and  the  one  upon  which  it  mainly  relied. 

The  two  antelope  had  moved  far  up  the 
meadow,  well  beyond  the  elk,  yet  at  the 
instant  he  stepped  into  the  open  they 
detected  him;  for  the  antelope  is  essen- 
tially a  creature  of  wide  plains  and  flat 
distances,  and  his  most  dependable  sense  is 
the  sense  of  sight.  His  sense  of  hearing  or 
of  smell  may  mislead  him,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deceive  the  pronghorn's  eye. 

Even  as  the  antelope  had  spotted  his 
presence  the  instant  he  cleared  the  trees,  so 
too,  Woodson  reflected,  had  the  bighorn 
ram.  The  scout  knew  that  from  far  up  the 
cliffs  the  eyes  of  the  old  sheep  were  watch- 
ing his  every  move;  for  the  bighorn's  most 
reliable  source  of  warning  lies  in  his  all- 
seeing  eyes.  Scent  seems  to  mean  little  to 
him,  sound  evidently  nothing  at  all,  but 
as  he  rests  on  some  lofty  shelf  he  sweeps  the 
far  hills  with  his  eyes  and  defies  his  enemies 
to  approach  unseen.  In  this  the  bighorn  of 
the  peaks  is  one  with  the  pronghorn  of  the 
plains. 

Woodson  had  frequently  experimented 
to  determine  the  degree  of  development  of 
the  various  senses  in  different  animals,  and 
he  did  so  now. 

The  warning  bark  of  the  antelope 
sounded  the  instant  he  stepped  from  the 
trees.  The  scout  stopped  in  his  tracks.  An 
old  cow  elk  yelped  excitedly  in  sympathy 
with  the  warning  of  the  pronghorn.  She 
was  but  half  the  distance  to  the  antelope, 
yet  had  not  seen  the  man.  Every  cow  and 
calf  whirled  and  looked  toward  the  source 
of  warning,  their  backs  to  Woodson.  The 
hackle  hair  of  the  pronghorns  bristled  and 
the  light  rump  patch  flared.  They  stood 
gazing  back  past  the  elk.  Another  antelope 
would  have  known  instantly  the  direction 
of  the  danger  by  noting  the  direction  of  the 
others'  gaze.  But  the  elk  paid  small  heed 
to  this,  another  bit?  of  evidence  that  they 
placed  but  small  reliance  in  their  eyes. 
They  sought  for  the  menace  in  the  opposite 
direction,  since  the  warning  had  come  from 
there. 

When  the  man  moved  again  one  cow 
turned  and  saw  him.  He  advanced  a  few 
steps  at  a  time  and  the  elk  milled  uneasily. 
The  wind  came  quartering  down  the  basin 
and  he  kept  to  the  far  side  of  the  meadow 
from  them.  None  of  the  animals  was  really 
frightened,  only  slightly  uneasy  at  the 
presence  of  man  among  them.  On  each 
succeeding  visit  they  must  let  the  newness 
of  it  wear  off  before  accepting  the  man  as  a 
harmless  creature,  one  of  themselves. 

He  proceeded  to  the  beaver  pond  and 
peered  from  the  fringe  of  trees  that  bor- 
dered it.  ,A  giant  bull  moose,  a  cow  and  a 
long-legged  calf  stood  knee-deep  in  the 
water  where  it  backed  up  among  the  wil- 
lows across  from  him.  The  bull  waded  out 
to  the  deepest  part  and  plunged  his  head 
below  the  surface.   Only  the  hump  of  his 


withers  showed  above  the  water  and  he 
remained  in  this  submerged  state  for  so 
long  a  time  that  Woodson  marveled.  Then 
the  great  head  lifted  into  view  and  the  bull 
munched  contentedly  the  mouthful  of  roots 
and  vegetation  he  had  uprooted  from  the 
floor  of  the  pond.  The  cow  and  calf  fed 
nearer  the  margin,  where  the  water  was 
more  shallow.  The  mother  saw  the  man  as 
he  moved  quietly  along  the  shore;  but  the 
wind  was  wrong  and  when  he  stopped  she 
could  not  be  sure.  The  moose  depended 
mainly  on  scent,  distrusting  the  evidence  of 
their  eyes.  The  three  big  beasts  neared  him 
and  stood  in  the  shallow  on  his  side  of  the 
pool  while  he  remained  motionless.  Their 
little  eyes,  set  high  in  the  massive  heads, 
glared  wickedly,  and  the  bull  and  the  cow 
popped  their  thick  lips  at  him  with  a  suck- 
ing sound.  They  did  not  fear  him,  and 
when  he  left  they  stood  and  watched 
him  go. 

On  the  return  trip  down  the  basin  he 
chose  the  opposite  side  of  the  meadow, 
keeping  just  within  the  trees.  The  quarter- 
ing wind  was  now  at  his  back  and  it  was  the 
elk  who  first  detected  his  approach.  While 
yet  some  two  hundred  yards  from  them 
they  whirled  to  face  him;  the  ribbon  of 
scent  pointed  out  his  whereabouts  as  surely 
for  the  elk  as  sight  of  him  had  warned  the 
two  antelope  on  the  up  trip.  Now  the 
antelope  found  themselves  at  a  loss  to 
locate  him,  knowing  his  direction  only  for 
the  reason  that  their  eyes  noted  the  way 
the  elk  were  facing,  but  they  could  not  be 
certain  till  their  eyes  were  trained  on  the 
man  himself,  the  scent  that  was  so  evident 
to  the  elk  apparently  being  too  slight  to 
register  on  the  consciousness  of  the  prong- 
horns.  Thus  Woodson  had  proved  again 
that  the  most  dependable  sense  of  one  of 
these  animals  was  that  of  scent,  the  other 
that  of  sight. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  he  reached  the 
cabin.  A  dozen  times  during  the  night  the 
bull  elk  bugled,  and  when  Woodson  rose  in 
the  morning  Wapiti  had  joined  his  cows 
and  calves  in  the  meadow.  The  scout  re- 
paired to  the  salt  lick  and  found  there  the 
tracks  of  all  his  colony.  Even  Krag  had 
come  down  from  his  cliff  for  a  share  of  the 
salt.  The  track  of  a  buck  deer  showed 
among  the  rest  and  Woodson  knew  that 
Blue  was  somewhere  in  the  pocket.  The 
running  moon  of  the  deer  was  later  than 
that  of  the  elk  and  moose.  Blue  still  lived 
alone  and  had  not  yet  joined  his  does. 

As  he  finished  his  breakfast  and  stepped 
outside  Woodson  noted  that  Teton  was 
peering  down  the  meadow,  his  ears  pricked 
sharply  in  the  direction  of  his  gaze.  A  few 
yards  behind  him  the  pack  horse  was  mak- 
ing a  similar  point.  Woodson  turned  his 
eyes  that  way  and  saw  a  big  black  she-bear 
just  within  the  entrance  to  the  basin.  She 
stood  swaying  from  side  to  side,  her  nose 
testing  the  air  currents  eddying  down  the 
bottoms.  Behind  her  a  black  cub  and  a 
brown  sat  on  their  haunches. 

"Here  come  the  two  blue-ribbon  pests," 
Woodson  said,  "Wakinee  and  Wakinoo. 
They'll  most  certainly  make  me  lock  up 
every  time  I  go  even  to  the  spring  for  water. 
But  I'm  glad  to  see  them  back." 

The  old  she-bear  had  denned  the  pre- 
ceding winter  in  the  pocket  and  when  she 
came  forth  in  the  spring  she  was  followed 
by  two  cubs.  She  had  learned  from  long 
experience  that  the  easiest  living  was  to  be 
rustled  round  the  permanent  tourist  camps. 
During  the  summer  a  thousand  tourists 
had  contributed  bits  of  food  to  the  old  bear 
and  her  cubs.  But  now  the  season  was 
over,  the  camps  closed  and  deserted,  and 
she  had  brought  her  family  back  to  rustle 
in  the  wild  till  such  time  as  she  was  ready 
to  den. 

She  advanced  upon  the  cabin  without 
the  least  hesitation,  and  Woodson  tossed 
her  scraps  of  food.  For  every  morsel  he 
gave  the  cubs  he  insisted  that  they  stand 
up  and  beg,  holding  the  morsel  out  of  their 
reach  till  they  reared  upon  their  short  hind 
legs  and  stretched  to  take  it  from  his 
fingers.  Wakinee,  the  black  cub,  and  Wak- 
inoo, his  brown  brother,  were  both  reason- 
ing animals;  after  two  days  they  rarely 
approached  the  man  without  rearing  up  on 
their  hind  feet  and  advancing  to  meet  him, 
waddling  as  two  bandy-legged  infants. 

Within  a  week  Krag  had  disappeared 
from  the  cliffs.  The  old  ram  had  climbed  to 
the  plateaus  in  search  of  his  ewes  and 
lambs.  Blue  had  dropped  down  to  join  his 
does  and  fawns.  The  wild  things  had  come 
to  accept  the  man  as  one  of  themselves.  He 
sat  one  day  on  the  doorsill  and  watched  the 
animals  following  their  natural  lives.  Two 
C Continued  on  Page  129) 
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Everywhere  You  Drive 


L.  H.  Gilmer  Co.,  Philadelphia 

nufacturers  of  Solid  Woven  Power  and  Conveyor  Belting 
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Bent 

Bones 

That  Were 
Bent  by 
Pointed 
Shoes 


At  Last— A 
Smart  Shoe  that 
Helps  Foot-Health 


YOU  well-dressed  women  who  have  long  rejected  so-called  "com- 
mon sense"  shoes  because  you  have  felt  you  couldn't  afford  to 
sacrifice  charm  of  appearance  to  the  extent  that  such  shoes  ordi- 
narily demand— read  this  carefully: 

The  Modified  Educator  Shoe  solves  the  problem  of  providing  good 
looks  along  with  100%  orthopedic  correctness. 

The  Modified  Educator  Shoe  for  women  brings  lines  of  real  style — but 
does  not  for  an  instant  lose  the  Educator  quality  of  allowing  the  feet  their 
necessary  freedom.  It  has  smartness — yet  doesn't  cause  bent  bones,  corns, 
bunions,  ingrowing  nails,  fallen  arches,  callouses,  or  any  other  foot  agonies. 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons:  It  gives  working  room  for  all  five  toes. 
Its  flexible  shank  lets  the  muscles  under  the  bones  of  the  arch  do  the 
work  for  which  nature  put  them  there.  The  back  seam  is  so  cut  as  to  pre- 
vent irritation  of  the  large  tendon.  The  well-shaped  heel  is  1%U  high. 

Made  in  sufficient  variety  to  appeal  to  the  shopping,  walking,  or 
business  needs  of  every  woman.  Smart  boots  or  trim  oxfords,  in  black 
kid,  brown  kid,  or  Russia  calf.   Sizes  2^2  to  9.  Widths  AAA  to  E. 

It's  this  shoe  that  was  recently  endorsed  by  the  National  Board  of 
the  Y.W.C.A.  for  its  400,000  members.  Ask  to  see  this  Modified  Educa- 
tor at  your  shoe  store.  For  your  own  protection,  be  sure  the  sole  is  branded 
MODIFIED  EDUCATOR— the  mark  that  says  it's  genuine. 

If  your  store  doesn't  yet  carry  the  Modified  Educator,  drop  us  a  post 
card.  We'll  help  you  find  a  pair  quick. 

RICE  &  HUTCHINS,  Inc. 
Makers  of  Educator  Shoes  for  Men,  Women  and  Children 
14  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


"Bent  Bones  Make 
Frantic  Feet" 

A  book  you'll  want 
to  read.  Things  you 
don't  know  about  your 
feet.  Free.  Ask  us 
for  it. 


Modified  Educator 
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(Continued  from  Page  126) 

alf  oik  rose  from  their  beds  In  the  timber 
ml  trotted  into  the  meadow,  where  they  in- 
lulged  in  a  make-believe  duel.  With  heads 
tressed  toget  her,  backs  arched  to  exert  the 
1st  ounce  of  strength,  they  shoved  about 
he  meadow  t  ill  tired  of  the  sport,  then  re- 
plied their  mothers  in  the  timber. 

A  blue  grouse  hen  led  her  brood  of  seven 
hicks  to  the  cabin,  advancing  cautiously 
nd  with  many  halts,  to  feed  on  the  crumbs 
he  man  tossed  o\it  for  them;  forest  chick- 
BS  coming  in  to  be  fed  in  the  haunts  of 
■n.  The  three  bears  came  out  high  under 
he  rims  and  crossed  to  an  old  snowbank 
hat  pitched  down  the  slope.  The  old  bear 
lunched  forth  and  coasted  for  two  hiin- 
red  yards  on  her  haunches,  the  cubs  fol- 
)wing  at  short  intervals.  Wakinoo  lost 
ia  balance  and  tumbled  end  over  end,  a 
whirling  ball  of  brown  fur.  At  least  twice 

day  the  bears  took  their  coast.  On  all 
ides  of  him  Woodson  had  ample  evidence 
tiat  animals  frequently  indulged  in  play 
rhen  unmolested  by  men.  The  young  of 
11  species  must  have  their  games,  the  same 
s  the  young  of  the  human  race.  The  does 
nd  fawns  came  from  the  timber  and  moved 
cross  the  meadow  toward  the  cabin.  When 
ithin  a  few  yards  they  halted.  In  their 
ig  brown  eyes  was  friendliness,  also  a  hint 
f  doubt,  as  if  the  animals  were  slightly 
larmed  by  their  own  temerity. 

The  scout  tossed  them  crusts  of  bread 
nd  they  gradually  neared  till  at  last  a 
twn  thrust  her  muzzle  toward  Woodson's 
utstretched  hand,  her  big  ears  working 
neasily,  then  stretched  her  neck  till  she 
auld  reach  the'lump  of  sugar  held  between 
i&'fingers.  Aside  from  the  three  bears  the 
eer  were  the  only  creatures  in  the  basin 
lat  would  feed  from  his  hand.  The  ante- 
>pe,  elk  and  moose  did  not  fear  him  but 
rould  permit  of  no  such  familiarity  as  that. 
Iven  the  grouse,  though  they  came  to  feed 
t  his  very  feet,  refused  to  take  crumbs 
•om  his  fingers. 

Conditions  had  been  bettered  materially 
uring  the  past  few  years.  The  game  in  the 
ark  was  holding  its  own.  The  bears  had 
;arned  that  their  lives  were  safe,  and  had 
Dme  in  to  make  friends  with  man.  Thou- 
inds  of  tourists  marveled  to  see  black  and 
rown  bears  prowling  the  vicinity  of  hotels 
nd  camps  in  search  of  food,  and  accepting 
;raps  from  the  hands  of  all  who  would 
sed  them;  and  it  was  no  unusual  occur- 
:nce  for  some  monster  grizzly  to  lurch 
om  the  timber  at  dusk  and  drive  the  ■ 
lack*  and  browns  away,  affording  the 
Mirisfs  a  sight  of  this  rare  beast,  so  nearly 
rtinct  in  the  United  States  except  within 
le  borders  of  the  Yellowstone.  Of  late  the 
mdency  had  been  to  preserve  the  natural- 
ess  of  the  park,  and  Woodson  was  more  or 
■ss  content.  His  end  had  been  partially 
ttained. 

But  all  this  had  consumed  years  of  time, 
(e  was  well  past  fifty,  nearer  sixty,  and  the 
Inge  of  hair  revealed  below  his  hatband 
iowed  gray.  Men  spoke  of  him  as  Old 
lart,  the  first  park  scout.  He  had  seen  it 
H.  Superintendents  had  come  and  gone, 
irae  of  them  indifferent,  their  administra- 
ons  a  detriment  to  the  general  welfare  of 
ie  reservation;  others  conscientious  and 
instructive. 


The  majority  of  the  men  in  charge  had 
been  sincere  in  their  efforts.  Yet  many  had 
believed  that  the  one  best  thing  for  the 
park  lay  in  increasing  the  military  machine 
within  its  borders.  Woodson  reflected  that 
this  was  a  natural  state  of  affairs,  for  the 
officers'  hearts  were  in  their  calling,  military 
matters  of  paramount  importance  in  their 
eyes. 

It  had  evidently  occurred  to  no  man  to 
raise  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
soldiers  were  necessary  to  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  Yellowstone.  But  in 
his  heart  Woodson  felt  that  they  were 
merely  an  encumbrance,  the  facts  so  self- 
evident  that  he  marveled  that  others  did 
not  see  them  at  a  glance. .  He  sat  on  his 
doorsill  and  checked  the  matter  over  in  his 
mind. 

Year  by  year  the  military  equipage  had 
been  increased  until  now  a  million-dollar 
post  was  maintained  at  Mammoth;  yet  80 
per  cent  of  the  park  boundary  was  unpro- 
tected except  by  infrequent  patrols  of  the 
soldiery  and  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
handful  of  civilian  scouts.  Poachers  had 
worked  almost  without  hindrance  on  Falls 
River  and  the  Bechler,  and  though  the 
equipment  at  Mammoth  was  increasing 
steadily  it  had  required  ten  years  of  insist- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  scouts  to  secure 
the  recent  establishment  of  a  station  for  a 
sergeant  and  four  men  in  that  far  corner. 
Woodson  reflected  that  by  eliminating  the 
dead  weight  of  hundreds  of  soldiers  and 
doubling  the  little  force  of  civilian  scouts 
the  efficiency  would  be  increased  twofold, 
the  expense  of  administration  cut  far  below 
its  present  volume.  But  even  so,  he  knew 
that  conditions  were  far  better  than  in  the 
past,  felt  that  some  day  the  public  would 
see  it  in  the  light  in  which  he  saw  it  now, 
and  insist  that  matters  be  regulated  in 
that  way,  and  hoped  that  the  new  super- 
intendent would  not  prove  to  be  an  in- 
efficient whose  regime  would  counteract 
the  effects  of  the  advancement  won  prior 
to  his  time. 

The  early  fall  snows  were  heavy  and  with 
only  a  few  days'  interim  between  storms. 
Wapiti  departed  with  his  cows  and  calves, 
headed  for  the  winter  range.  Blue  followed 
a  few  days  later  with  his  does  and  fawns. 
The  three  bears  would  soon  take  to  the  den 
and  sleep  the  long  sleep  till-  spring.  The 
moose  wintered  here  in  the  pocket,  brows- 
ing the  willows  and  aspens  as  the  snow 
banked  deep. 

The  two  antelope  would  not  chance  the 
five  miles  of  down  timber  but  would  stay 
where  they  were.  The  hot  springs  near 
the  lower  end  of  the  basin  would  lay  bare 
sufficient  feed  to  winter  them  through. 
Woodson  had  known  this  and  would  not 
otherwise  have  brought  them  to  his  retreat 
as  kids.  Snow  was  falling  when  Woodson 
saddled  Teton  and  packed  the  led  horse  for 
the  start  outside. 

The  little  procession  filed  out  of  the  pass 
in  two  feet  of  snow,  the  white  flakes  still 
falling. 

"Teton,  this  winter  will  be  a  bad  one," 
Woodson  prophesied.  "Unless  I've  mis- 
read the  signs  she's  going  to  be  rough;  hard 
on  men  and  game  alike." 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 


Lift  Right  Off 


Drop  a  little  "Freezone"  on  a  touchy  corn  or 
callus  for  a  few  nights.  Instantly  it  stops  aching, 
then  shortly  you  lift  it  right  off.  Doesn't  hurt 
a  bit. 

You  can  lift  off  every  hard  corn,  soft  corn, 
corn  between  the  toes,  and  the  "hard-skin" 
calluses  on  bottom  of  feet.  Just  get  a  bottle 
of  "Freezone"  at  any  drug  store,  anywhere. 

Edward  Wesley  and  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


"It's  a 
WDC" 


Not  until  jyou've 
pufledonaWDC 
pipe  will  you 
know^  the  real 
enjoyment  oFa 
c^ood  smoke. 

WM.  DEMUTH  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK 
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More  Money 

WhatWouldYou  Do  With  It? 

Suppose  you  were  earning  $100.00  a  week  instead  of — 
$40.00? — what  would  you  do  with  the  difference? 

Suppose  you  could  add  even  $10.00  a  week  regularly 
to  your  present  income — could  you  spend  it  pleasantly 
and  profitably? 

Think  it  over.  For  if  you  want  more  money,  there  is 
an  easy  way  to  get  it — a  way  that  is  bringing  extra 
dollars  to  men  and  women  the  country  over. 


What  Others 

Have  Done 

All  over  the  United  States  are  scattered 
prosperous,  contented  representatives  of 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  The 
Country  Gentleman.  Many  of  them 
are  earning  $100.00  a  week  and  more— 
practically  all  of  them  receive  from  us 
for  their  spare  time  from  $1.50  to  $3.00 
an  hour.  Yet  the  demand  for  the  three 
Curtis  publications  is  so  great  that  these 
subscription  workers  can't  begin  to 
meet  it.  They  have  hardly  scratched 
the  surface  of  the  opportunities  open  to 
live  workers  in  every  community.  As 
Mr.  Hoefer,  one  of  the  representatives 
pictured  at  the  left,  so  truly  remarks, 
"Any  hustler  should  easily  earn  $100.00 
to  $200.00  extra  each  month  looking 
after  the  renewals  and  new  subscriptions 
for  the  Curtis  publications." 


Mr.  George  M.  Brigham 

Illinois 


rT3 


What  You 


Mrs.  I.  O.  Dodge 

Indiana 


Can  Do 


Mr.  Jack  Hoefer 

Missouri 


So  here  is  your  chance.  If  you  have 
even  an  hour  or  two  a  week  to  spare, 
you  can  turn  every  minute  to  money- 
making.  Age  is  no  barrier  to  success. 
Whether  you  are  under  twenty  or  more 
than  fourscore,  we  have  a  plan  of  work 
that  will  exactly  fit  you.  Your  appoint- 
ment will  be  permanent;  you  need  not 
worry  about  how  long  your  job  will 
last — every  month,  every  year,  will 
bring  bigger  profits  for  easier  work. 

If  you  want  more  money,  now  is 
the  time  to  learn  all  about  our  offer. 
It  costs  you  just  the  two  cents  you  pay 
for  a  stamp;  it  may  be  the  means  of 
your  earning  hundreds  of  extra  dollars. 


'  Just  clip  and  mail  this  coupon  NOW- 


The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 

961  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Gentlemen:  I'd  like  to  have  more  money.  Please  tell  me,  without  obligation,  how 
I  can  get  it  in  my  spare  time. 


Name_ 
Town 


R.  F.  D.  or  Street 

State  


/MET  a  poor  Feeb  in  the  long  time  ago ; 
His  features  were  haggard  and  drawn; 
His  nose  wore  a  rosy  and  rubicund  glow, 

Like  the  blush  of  Aurora  at  dawn; 
His  feet  hurried  to  and  his  feet  hurried 
fro; 

His  eyes  wandered  hither  and  yonder; 
and  oh, 

His  weeping  and  wailing  they  worried 
me  so 

I  could  not  forbear  to  draw  near 
And  hear 
What  misery  drear 
Had  started  that  tear- 
That  rollicky,  frolicky,  colicky  tear — 
To  trickle  its  way  down  a  channel  of  woe 
And  plunk  in  the  jungle  of  whiskers  below. 
"Oh,  Feeb!"  I  implored  him.  "What  sorrow 
is  thine, 

That  makes  you  to  nibble  your  nails  and 
repine?" 

His  eye  did  not  turn  and  his  ear  did  not 
heed, 

But  I  heard  him  repeating,  most  anguished 
indeed, 

"Ah,  where  shall  I  find  my  lost  Caraway 
Seed?" 

I  watched  his  career, 
While  year  after  year 
He  grew  thinner  and  thinner, 
Through  lack  of  a  dinner. 

He  sought  in  the  gutter,  he  sought  in  the 
dust ; 

He  got  in  the  way  and  was  bitterly  cussed; 
He  delved  in  the  garbage  can  day  after  day 
And  year  after  year,  so  the  chroniclers  say. 
His  food  was  a  crust  and  his  bed  was  a  flop ; 
He  was  bitten  by  dogs,  he  was  chased  by 
the  cop, 

And  nobody  loved  him;  he  hated  himself, 
He  hated  the  world  and  he  hated  its  pelf; 
He  hated  his  God  and  he  hated  the  weather, 
For  all  of  these  things  were  conspiring 
together — 

Or  so  he  declared — with  malevolent  greed, 
To  keep  him  from  finding  his  Caraway 
Seed. 


'Oh,  Feeb!"  I  besought  him.  "Say,  why  o 
you  cling 

So  long  to  your  quest  for  a  trivial  thing? 
Look  up' from  the  dust!  All  about  you  th> 
land 

Is  bending  with  plenty,  inviting  your  hant 
The  good  earth  you  tread  on,  with  promise 
is  big — 

And  all  you  need  do  is  to  get  in  and  dig! 
You'd  never  get  fat  on  your  Caraway 

Seed —  , 
But  work  and  raise  spuds  and  you'll  neve 

more  need." 

My  good  aim  was  thwarted; 

For  with  a  quirk 
Of  features  contorted 
Into  a  smirk — 
A  sneerious,  jeerious,  fleerious  smirk- 
Hotly  he  snorted, 
"Me? 
Work?" 

And  still  on  life's  highway  he  goes  up  am 
down; 

You  see  him  and  hear  him  in  every  town 
He  hates  our  achievements — imperfect,  'ti 
true, 

None  works  cf  a  god,  but  the  best  we  can 
do. 

The  symbol  of  Justice 

That  governs  the  race 
He  gladly  would  wallop 
To  earth  and  erase — 
But  he  never  has  told  what  he'd  put  in  it 
place! 

You'll  know  him  by  these  if  he  comes  to 

your  town: 
He  never  builds  up,  but  he  always  tears 

down; 

At  lonely  street  corners  he  stands  on  a  bo. 
And  hurls  incoherent,  oracular  rocks. 
We  don't  even  smile  and  we  pay  him  no 
heed; 

Too  busy  to  hark  to  a  crazy  man's  creed, 
We  know  he  is  hunting  his  Caraway 
Seed. 
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Desiring  to  practise  genuine  thrift  at  home,  many- 
thoughtful  people  have  decided  that  it  is  wiser  to  in- 
vest once  in  a  Hoover  than  to  invest  repeatedly  in  new 
rugs.  For  this  efficient  cleaner  saves  rugs  from  wear  by 
gently  beating  out  all  nap-cutting,  embedded  grit.  It  pre- 
serves rug  beauty  by  lifting  crushed  nap  and  reviving 
dulled  colors  as  it  electrically  sweeps  up  all  clinging  litter. 
It  suction  cleans.  Only  The  Hoover  does  all  these  things. 
And  it  is  the  largest-selling  electric  cleaner  in  the  world. 

TJk  HO  OVER 

//  Beats  —  as  it  Sweeps  —  as  it  Cleans 

For  operation  on  farm  lighting  or  private  electric  plants  The  Hoover  is  equipped  with  special 
Low  voltage  motors  at  no  extra  cost.  Write  for  booklet, "How  to  Judge  an  Electric  Cleaner." 


The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Company,  North  Canton,  Ohio 
The  oUefl  makrrs  of  tleflric  cleaners 
Also  made  in  Canada,  at  Hamilton,  Ontario 


Tht  llnmtr  llfli  iht  rut  from  iht 
floor.  Ill  r  -hi  -  fnlli  brali  oul  Hi 
rmttddtd  trll.  <""l  ">  ProloHgl  III  lift 
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Premium  Ham  Shank— with  string  beans 


The  shank  of  a  Premium  Ham,  the  small  end,  is  the 
boiling  piece.  Boiled  with  string  beans  it  makes  a  dish 
that  appeals  to  every  appetite.  The  delicate  flavor  of 
the  Premium  Ham  gives  a  nice  variety  to  the  beans  and 
the  two  together  make  a  really  tempting  dinner  dish. 

Let  the  ham  simmer  twenty  minutes  to  each  pound.  A 
half  hour  before  the  meat  is  done,  put  in  the  beans 
which  have  been  cut  for  cooking.  Skin  the  ham  just  be- 


fore serving.  Your  dinner  will  be  a  delightful  satisfaction. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  flavor  of  the  dish  depends  upon 
the  delicate,  sweet,  ham  flavor.  Always  insist  upon 
having  Premium  Ham. 

Swift's  Premium  Ham  is  a  carefully  selected  ham  which 
is  just  as  carefully  cured.  Smoked  enough — mild  enough, 
sweet,  it  comes  to  you  with  so  rare  a  balance  of  flavors 
it  does  not  need  parboiling  before  frying  or  broiling. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A 


Swift's 
Premium 
Ham 


It  is  not 
necessary  toparboil 
SMftsPremiumHams 
More  broiling 
or  frying 


Look  for  this  blue  tag  when 
you  buy  a  whole  ham  or 
when  you  buy  a  slice 


DIAMOND  BRAND  WaTtJuTs 


sS&SjSPw  "Crackin' '  Good  Walnutt' 


And  here  are  two  new  and  convenient  ways  to  buy 
Diamond  Brand  Walnut*  —  both  packed  in  vac- 
uum to  keep  them  fresh.  Aik  your  Dealer. 

Also  you  ought  to  have  our  new  recipe  book, 
ihown  above.  It  contains  the  favorite  dishei  of  the 
Wives  of  the  Walnut  Grower!  and  the  choicest  Wal- 
nut recipe)  of  a  leading  culinary  expert.  Send  your 
Dealer's  name  and  address  for  a  free  copy.  Addrevi 
Department  N. 


i 


qA  Lenten  Treat  —  As  Qood  as  iMeat 

For  your  meatless  meals  — serve  Walnuts! 

Whether  you  are  one  of  the  many  thousands  of 
healthy  folks  who  seldom  eat  meat,  or  of  the  millions 
more  who  abstain  at  certain  seasons,  you'll  find  these 
plump'meated,  fine'flavored  Diamond  Brand  Wal- 
nuts from  the  sun'kissed  valleys  of  California  a  na' 
ture  food  high  in  nutrition  —  and  rich  in  possibilities 
for  adding  wholesome  variety  to  your  everyday 
meals. 

There's  health  and  economy  in  eating  these  delicious  Wal- 
nuts. Walnut  Meats  arc  five  times  as  high  in  food  value  as  eggs 
—  they  contain  four  times  as  many  calories  (the  scientific  mea' 
surcment  of  food  value)  as  any  of  the  six  principal  meats. 

For  the  best  Walnuts— nuts  better  grown,  better  graded, 
and  even  crack-tested  before  shipment  —  insist  upon  getting 
Diamond  Brand.  If  your  Dealer  takes  your  Walnuts  from  the 
hundred-pound  burlap  bag,  pictured  here,  you  may  feel  sure 
that  they  arc  uniform  in  appearance,  weight  and  quality  -  thin- 
shelled,  plump-mcatcd    Walnuts  with  a  reputation  to  maintain. 

CALIFORNIA  WALNUT  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION 

LOS  ANOELES,  CALIFORNIA 
A puitly  ro-operati-vr,  non-pto/il  organization  of  on  er  JOOO  Grown 
Our  yearly  production  over  Forty  Million  Pounds 


y  Walnut  Cakis 
i  cup  chopped  Diamond  Brand  Walnut 
Meat«;  I  CUD  bread  crumbs;  pulp  of  one 
medium -»i/e  tomato  (or  ii>  equivalent 
from  tanned  tomatoes);  I  e|>g.  Mi»  into 
little  takes  and  fry  in  butter.  Put  a  ball 
W.ilnul  Mrjl  nn  tnp  of  eath  and  serve. 


FnOR  centuries  men  and  women 
|i  have  sought  the  perfect  form 
of  human  food  energy  in  wheat. 

Work,  imagination,  science 
and  invention  have  all  written 
chapters  in  the  history  of  flour. 

And  now  we,  the  largest  mill- 
ers in  the  world,  stand  ready  to 
serve  you  with  the  perfected 
results  of  progress  through  the 

es.  . 

Highest  standards  govern  the 
milling  of  Gold  Medal  Flour.  It- 
is  truly  great.  tMake  it  your 
flour. 
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Westclox 


—that's  Big  Bens  family  tmme 


The  backbone  of  Pocket  Bens  success 


IT  TAKES  time  and  timekeeping  be- 
fore a  new  Westclox  can  get  the  back- 
ing of  the  family  and  the  right  to  wear 
the  pride-mark,  Westclox,  on  the  dial. 

Pocket  Ben  qualified  years  ago.  Men 
who  sell  him  tell  us  he  is  one  of  the 
best  low-priced  timekeepers  on  the  mar- 
ket. He  sells  at  two  dollars. 

A  double  back  that  stiffens  the  case 
and  protects  the  movement  from  dust, 
dirt  and  prying  fingers,  adds  to  his 
thickness. 


Pocket  Ben  tried  out  a  case  without 
this  protection  but  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  result.  So  he  sticks  to  the 
double-back  case  which  enables  him  to 
give  dependable  service. 

People  who  want  Westclox  timekeep- 
ing quality  in  pocket  size  will  do  well 
to  hunt  up  this  good-looking  timepiece. 

He's  a  true  Westclox — well  designed, 
finely  finished,  dependable.  Like  Big 
Ben  he  wears  Westclox  on  his  six-sided, 
orange-bordered  tag  and  on  his  dial. 


WESTERN   CLOCK   CO.,   LA  SALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.S.A. 

Makers  of  Wtitdox:  Big  Ben,  Baby  Ben,  Pocket  Ben,  Glo-Bcn,  America,  Sleep-Meter,  Jack  o'  Lantern 
Factory:  Peru,  Illinois.    In  Canada:  Weitern  Clock  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterborough,  Oot. 
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More  wear  and  style  in  boys'  clothes 

THE  "more  wear"  will  appeal  to  father  and  mother: 
it  saves  money  for  them  "More  style"  will  appeal  to 
the  boys  If  you  aren't  satisfied— money  back 


3 


Jfie  make  "Prep"  suits  especially  designed  for  "first-long-trousers"  boys 

Hart  SchafFner  &  Marx 


-J 


Boys'  clothes  as  good  as  father's 
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"T  IS  by  no  means  an  easy  task 

to  analyze  and  compare  the 

characteristics  of  the  four 
•  statesmen  who  were  the  lead- 
figures  in  the  peace  conference 
Paris,  or  to  state  without  reser- 
ion  the  part  which  each  played 
the  negotiations,  the  motives 
ch  inspired  his  actions  and  the 
cess  or  failure  of  his  efforts.    It  is 
refore  with  a  measure  of  hesitation 
t  I  attempt  to  judge  the  personali- 

of  the  Big  Four  and  to  give  to  each 
proper  place  of  prominence  in  the 
ceedings  of  that  great  assembly  of 
masters  of  political  thought. 
It  is  manifestly  difficult  to  treat  the  sub- 

impersonally  and  to  avoid  the  petty  in- 
nces  which  ought  not  to,  but  so  often  do, 
p  individual  opinion  and  a  just  appraise- 
lt  of  public  men.   Yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
t  traits  of  character  are  as  frequently  shown  by 
ial  incidents  as  by  those  of  greater  moment,  though 
i  on  the  latter  that  popular  reput  ations  are  founded, 
s  essential  to  a  true  estimate  of  a  man's  character  to 
)  a  right  valuation  to  the  small  as  well  as  the  great  acts  which 
to  make  up  his  life.  With  a  lively  appreciation  of  the  dangers 
rror,  I  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  characters  of  the  Bin  Four. 
Until  the  President  had  been  in  Paris  ten  days  after  his  return  in  the 
die  of  March,  1919,  from  the  United  States,  the  directing  body  of  the 
ce  conference— or,  more  correctly,  the  Conference  on  the  Preliminaries  of 
ce— was  the  so-called  Council  of  Ten,  which,  like  the  Supreme  War  Council, 

composed  of  the  heads  of  states  and  the  secretaries  and  ministers  of 
eign  Affairs  of  the  United  States,  Great,  Britain,  France  and  Italy,  together 
i  two  Japanese  statesmen  of  ambassadorial  rank.  After  that  time  the  Council  of 
i  was  divided  into  two  councils  the  Council  of  the  Heads  of  States,  known  also  as 
Council  of  Four,  the  Hig  Four  and,  by  some,  as  The  Olympians;  and  the  Council  of 
eign  Ministers,  commonly  called  the  Council  of  Five  or  the  Little  Five  five,  hecause 
of  the  Japanese  ambassadors  was  included.    The  latter  council  was  subordinate  to 

subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Council  of  the  Meads  of  States. 


Clemenceau 


The  Council  of  Ten  consisted  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Balfour, 
M.  Clemenceau  and  M.  Pichon, 
Signor  Orlando  and  Baron  Sonnino, 
Baron  Makino  and  Baron  Matsui — 
or  Viscount  Chinda— and  Mr.  Wil- 
son and  myself.  The  Supreme  War 
Council  had  the  same  membership, 
but  had  to  do  with  the  armistice  and 
other  matters  of  a  military  and  naval 
character. 

Prior  to  the  President's  departure  for 
the  United  States  on  February  14,  1919, 
the  Supreme  War  Council  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ten  met  thirty-five  times.  During 
the  month  that  the  President  was  absent 
there  were  eighteen  meetings,  M.  Tardieu 
attending  four  of  them  in  place  of  M.  Clem- 
enceau while  the  latter  was  recovering  from  the 
wound  which  he  received  from  an  anarchist's 
bullet.  Lord  Milner  also  had  a  seat  in  the  coun- 
cil, when  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  absent;  and  Mr. 
Henry  White  or  Col.  Edward  M.  House  sat  as  the 
second  American  member  in  the  council  when  the  Presi- 
dent was  in  the  United  States.  After  the  President's  re- 
turn the  Council  of  Ten  met  regularly  seven  times  until  on 
March  twenty-fourth  it  was  divided  into  two  councils  as  I  have 
stated.  Between  that  date  and  the  President's  final  departure  on  June 
twenty-eighth  there  were  six  meetings  of  the  Council  of  Ten;  and  up  to  my 
departure  on  July  twelfth,  ten  other  meetings.  I  was  therefore  present  at 
seventy-six  meetings  of  the  Council  of  Ten  or  of  the  same  body  sitting  as  the 
Supreme  War  Council.  This  gave  me  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  four  heads  of  states  and  to  gain  some  clear  impressions  as  to  their  personal 
characteristics,  their  intellectual  force  and  their  methods. 
Without  disparaging  the  powers  of  observation  of  some  who  have  undertaken  to 
analyze  or  to  delineate  the  characters  of  the  Big  Four,  I  cannot  but  feel  amazement,  at 
their  emphatic  statements,  which,  so  far  as  actual  knowledge  is  concerned,  are  based 
upon  three  or  four  casual  interviews  with  these  statesmen,  and  not  upon  frequent 
intercourse  with  them.  Evidently  such  writers  build  their  opinions  ehiejly  on  hearsay 
and  very  little  on  actual  knowledge.    It  is  manifest  that  their  appreciation  la  superficial 
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and  should  be  so  recognized  by  those  who  are  critical  in 
their  study  of  personality.  If  the  knowledge  of  these  au- 
thors were  equal  to  their  assertions  their  word  portraits 
would  be  almost  priceless.  The  danger  lies  in  the  possi- 
bility that  future  generations,  assuming  that  their  judg- 
ments are  drawn  from  sufficient  personal  observations,  may 
accept  their  writings  as  true  and  accurate  likenesses  of 
those  whom  they  purport  to  describe,  when,  in  fact,  the 
prejudice  and  fancy  of  common  gossip  have  much  to  do 
with  their  tone  and  color.  In  truth,  the  descriptions  of  these 
leaders  at  Paris  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
have  been  a  chief  inducement  forme  to  write  these  sketches. 

In  order  that  the  comments  upon  the  negotiations  at 
Paris  which  appear  in  the  succeeding  pages  may  not  be 
misconstrued  or  relied  upon  to  justify  those  who  have 
opposed  a  speedy  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
it  may  be  proper  to  say  that,  defective  as  the  treaty  is  in 
certain  particulars,  nevertheless,  considering  that  it  had 
gone  as  far  as  it  had  and  that  the  supreme  need  of  the 
world  was  an  immediate  restoration  of  a  state  of  peace, 
the  situation  demanded,  in  my  judgment,  its  signature  and 
should  have  secured  its  prompt  ratification  by  the  United 
States.  To  have  declined  to  sign  the  treaty  and  by  doing 
so  to  have  delayed  the  peace  would,  as  it  seemed  at  the 
time,  have  jeopardized  the  political  and  social  order  in 
many  European  countries,  and  the  same  peril  seemed  to 
arise  from  the  withholding  of  senatorial  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty. 

Whatever  criticisms  may  be  justly  made  of  the  conduct 
of  the  negotiations  at  Paris  and  however  sound  may  be 
some  of  the  objections  raised  as  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  they  appeared  in  the  summer  of  1919  insuffi- 
cient grounds  to  warrant  the  refusal  to  sign  or  ratify  the 
document.  In  1919  there  was  an  almost  universal  belief 
that  a  restoration  of  peace  was  imperative.  It  was  then 
paramount  to  every  other  consideration.  Even  if  Amer- 
ican interests  were  adversely  affected,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  seemed  to  give  ample  protection  from 
the  treaty  obligations  which  were  considered  to  be  contrary 
to  America's  traditional  policies.  As  President  Wilson 
had  definitely  made  up  his  mind  not  to  accept  any  actual 
modifications  of  the  articles  in  the  treaty  relating  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  only  expedient  course  seemed  to  be 
to  obtain  ratification  without  change  of  the  articles  if  peace 
was  to  be  restored  prior  to  1920. 

The  Dominant  Figure  at  the  Conference 

WHEN,  however,  the  Senate  declined  to  give  its  con- 
sent to  ratification  without  substantial  reservations 
and  when  President  Wilson  declared  that  the  covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations  should  be  made  an  issue  in  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  1920  and  that  the  election  should  be 
considered  a  solemn  referendum  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  to  its  acceptance,  the  chief  argument  for  urging 
ratification  without  change  disappeared.  If  peace  was  to 
be  postponed  until  the  popular  will  was  expressed  at  the 
polls  in  November,  1920,  then  it  was  proper  and  advisable 
to  consider  the  rejection  of  the  covenant  or  amendments  and 
reservations  to  it  which  would  cure  its  fundamental  de- 
fects. With  an  immediate  peace  out  of  the  question  revi- 
sion of  the  articles  seemed  wise,  as  before  their  acceptance 
without  revision  had  seemed  wise  and  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  nations. 

Of  the  four  heads  of  states  M.  Clemen ceau,  the  president 
of  the  peace  conference,  was,  in  my  judgment,  the  domi- 
nant figure  and  the  strongest  man  of  the  many  strong  men 
who  participated  in  the  negotiations  at  Paris.  Possibly 
his  age,  which  in  no  way  impaired  his  keenness  of  wit  or 
vigcr  of  address,  his  long  and  turbulent  political  career, 
and  the  courage  and  firmness  which  he  had  shown  during 
the  perils  of  the  German  offensive  in  May,  June  and  July, 
1918,  had  much  to  do  with  the  impression  which  he  made 
upon  me.  But  without  the  background  of  accomplishment 
M.  Clemenceau  possessed  a  strength  of  character  and  a 
f  orcef  ulness  which  would  have  raised  him  above  his  col- 
leagues. Persistent  though  patient,  he  was  always  ready, 
when  the  moment  arrived,  to  use  all  his  skill  and  clever- 
ness in  debate  to  obtain  a  decision  which  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  his  country.  Every  question  was  viewed 
by  him  in  the  light  of  how  it  would  affect  France.  He 
was  supremely  nationalistic  and  interpreted  interna- 
tional adjustments  into  national  terms.    To  advance 
French  interests  was  his  dominant  purpose. 

When  President  Wilson  arrived  in  France  about  the 
middle  of  December,  1918,  and  was  everywhere  received 
with  unparalleled  enthusiasm  by  the  people,  who  be- 
lieved him  to  be  the  apostle  of  human  rights  and  the 
uncompromising 
champion  of  a  just 
peace,  M.  Clemen- 
ceau doubtless  wit- 
nessed the  ovations 
accorded  the  Presi- 
dent with  a  meas- 
ure of  uncertainty 
as  to  the  man  who 


was  thus  idolized  and  who  so  manifestly  had  the  confidence 
of  the  French  people.  Essentially  practical  he  looked  for- 
ward, I  imagine,  to  the  time  when  these  first  outbursts  of 
enthusiasm  would  subside  and  the  popular  mind  would  be- 
come more  normal.  The  shrewd  old  statesman,  familiar 
from  long  experience  with  every  phase  of  the  emotional 
French  nature,  and  knowing  the  impatience  and  insta- 
bility of  popular  favor,  must  have  realized  that  the  Amer- 
ican leader  could  not,  unless  he  was  indeed  the  superman 
many  thought  him  to  be,  continue  to  hold  the  high  place 
in  public  confidence  which  he  had  attained  by  his  declara- 
tions as  to  the  fundamentals  of  peace  and  by  his  spectac- 
ular arrival  in  Paris  with  the  undoubted  purpose  of  forcing 
their  acceptance. 

Judging  from  the  course  of  events  it  is  not  improbable 
that  M.  Clemenceau  deliberately  delayed  organizing  the 
work  of  the  conference  until  he  had  an  opportunity  to  learn 
more  of  the  character  and  ability  of  Mr.  Wilson.  He  knew 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Signor  Orlando,  but  the  President 
was  practically  unknown  to  him  except  through  his  public 
utterances.  Possibly,  too,  he  did  not  wish  to  have  the 
conference  meet  until  the  Supreme  War  Council  met  on 
January  eleventh  to  extend  the  armistice,  as  it  would  form 
an  easy  stepping-stone  for  him  to  assume  a  general  direc- 
tion of  the  proceedings. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  cause  this  delay,  because  the  ma- 
chinery for  arranging  the  preliminaries  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  as  the  meeting  place  was  Paris.  It 
was  a  foregone  conclusion  and  in  accord  with  international 
custom  that  the  secretary  general  and  most  of  his  active 
assistants  would  be  French  and  that  M.  Clemenceau 
would  be  able  through  them  to  control  the  proceedings 
after  the  conference  was  organized.  The  customary  practice 
would  have  been  for  a  Frenchman  to  preside  over  the  con- 
ference, but  the  presence  of  President  Wilson  as  a  delegate 
raised  the  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  any  other  than 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic  presiding,  and  under 
the  system  of  responsible  government  in  France  M.  Poin- 
care  was  not  acceptable  as  a  delegate,  since  he  was  not 
fully  in  harmony  with  the  policies  of  the  Clemenceau  min- 
istry. I  have  an  impression  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  the  idea 
that  he  would  be  asked  to  preside  over  the  conference  and 
act  ex  officio  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  commission  or 
council  which  would  direct  the  proceedings.  But  if  he  was 
disappointed  when  this  honor  went  to  another  he  never 
showed  that  he  was,  accepting  the  situation  with  perfect 
equanimity,  and,  in  fact,  nominating  M.  Clemenceau  for  the 
presidency. 

M.  Clemenceau  had  at  the  outset  perceived  that  if  the 
President  did  not  sit  as  a  delegate  he  would  exercise  a 
dominant  influence  over  the  negotiations  and  be  in  a 
measure  the  final  arbiter  of  disputed  questions.  The 
natural  step  therefore  was  to  deprive  the  President  of  this 
superior  position  by  inducing  him  to  sit  at  the  peace  table 
as  one  of  the  American  delegation,  thereby  putting  him  on 
the  same  level  as  the  other  heads  of  states  present  at  the 
conference.  For  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  Americans 
arrived  in  Paris  M.  Clemenceau,  aided  by  his  colleagues, 
exerted  his  powers  of  persuasion  to  obtain  the  President's 
consent  to  act  as  a  delegate.  I  do  not  know  the  arguments 
or  inducements  which  were  employed,  but,  whatever  they 
were,  they  succeeded,  although  the  President  remained  long 


undecided  and  acceded,  I  believe,  with  hesitation,  if  not 
with  reluctance,  to  their  wishes. 

Having  persuaded  the  President  to  assume  a  position 
which  placed  him  on  a  level  with  the  premiers  of  the  En- 
tente Powers  and  entitled  him  to  no  greater  consideration 
than  they  received  in  the  conduct  of  the  proceedings,  M. 
Clemenceau  could,  according  to  international  usage,  be- 
come the  president  of  the  conference.  This  he  did  with  the 
same  tact  and  shrewdness  that  he  had  shown  in  inducing 
the  President  to  become  a  delegate. 

When  it  became  necessary  to  arrange  the  terms  for 
extending  the  armistice  with  Germany,  which  expired  in 
January,  the  Supreme  War  Council  was  summoned  to  meet 
on  the  twelfth  of  the  month  with  the  military  council  at 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Over  this  body  M.  Cle- 
menceau had  in  the  past  presided,  and  he  assumed  the 
chair  as  a  matter  of  course.  When  the  terms  of  renewing 
the  armistice  were  settled  questions  pertaining  to  the  con- 
ference were  taken  up  and  the  number  of  delegates  to  be 
allotted  to  each  country  represented  was  determined,  as 
well  as  the  continued  control  of  the  proceedings  by  the 
council.  Thus  without  an  interruption  in  the  session,  except 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  military  chieftains,  the  Supreme 
War  Council  was  converted  into  the  Council  of  Ten,  and 
M.  Clemenceau  continued  to  preside  without  any  question 
being  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  doing  so.  In  fact, 
no  opportunity  was  offered  to  object  had  there  been  a 
disposition  to  make  the  subject  an  issue. 

Clemenceau  as  Presiding  Officer 

BUT  besides  giving  M.  Clemenceau  a  superior  place  in 
directing  the  proceedings  this  transformation  of  the  war 
council  into  the  Council  of  Ten  established  the  policy  that 
the  five  principal  powers  were  to  have  directing  control 
over  the  conference  and  its  deliberations.  Thus  the  French 
Premier  gained  three  points  especially  advantageous  to  his 
country:  The  oligarchy  of  the  five  powers,  in  which  France 
would  be  influential  on  account  of  her  military  strength;  a 
dominant  voice  in  the  Council  of  Ten  through  the  chair- 
manship; and  direction  of  the  program  and  proceedings 
of  the  conference  and  council  by  means  of  the  secretariat 
general. 

The  calmness  and  ease  with  which  M.  Clemenceau  car- 
ried through  the  plan  to  hold  the  management  of  the  nego- 
tiations in  his  own  hands  and  his  skillful  utilization  of  a 
unique  state  of  affairs  to  that  end  suggest  the  movements 
of  a  well-oiled  piece  of  machinery.  Without  noise  and 
without  apparent  friction  he  assumed  the  chairmanship 
and  subordinated  the  other  heads  of  delegations  to  less 
prominent  positions,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  popular  opin- 
ion as  to  the  superior  qualities  of  President  Wilson  and  as 
to  the  place  he  should  have  in  the  assembled  congress  of 
the  nations. 

Once  in  the  saddle  Clemenceau,  contrary  to  the  public 
estimate  of  his  nature,  did  not  ride  roughshod  over  his 
colleagues.  As  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Council  of  Ten 
his  conduct  was  urbane  and  considerate,  although  I  cannot 
say  the  same  of  him  when  he  presided  over  the  Conference 
on  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace,  a  position  which  he  assumed 
with  the  same  assurance  with  which  he  had  assumed  the 
presidency  of  the  council.  In  dealing  with  the  great  body 
of  delegates,  which  met  usually  in  the  Salle  de  l'Horloge 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  he  lived  up 
to  his  reputation.  He  was,  in  fact,  utterly  ruthless  in  press- 
ing through  the  program  agreed  upon  by  the  Council  of 
Ten.  He  swept  aside  objections  and  suppressed  interrup- 
tions with  little  regard  for  the  speakers  who  dared  to 
challenge  his  will.  The  way  he  forced  business  forward, 
ignoring  or  rebuking  a  delegate  whom  he  thought  opposed 
to  the  program,  reminded  one  of  the  methods  frequently 
employed  at  an  American  ward  caucus  a  generation  ago. 
His  caustic  sentences,  his  fluency  of  speech,  increasing  in 
vehemence  as  he  proceeded,  and  his  real  or  assumed  pas- 
sion simply  overwhelmed  protest  and  resistance.  It  was 
in  such  manifestations  of  fiery  temper  and  intensity  of 
purpose  that  one  understood  how  the  old  statesman  had 
won  his  nom  politique,  Le  Tigre. 

No  one  who  attended  a  plenary  session  of  the  Con- 
ference on  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace  can  ever  forget 
M.  Clemenceau  as  he  stood  with  head  thrown  back 
between  his  broad  humped  shoulders,  with  the  knuckles 
of  his  gray-gloved  hands  resting  on  the  green  table  in 
front  of  him,  and  with  his  thick  shaggy  brows  drawn 
partially  over  his  dark  eyes,  which  fairly  sparkled  as  he 
addressed  the  delegates.  He  usually  began  speaking  in 
a  deliberate  and  rather  monotonous  voice,  but  with  no 
hesitation  or  break  in  the  even  flow  of  his  words.  As  he 
proceeded  he  became  more  and  more  emphatic,  while 

the  rapidity  of 
his  utterance  in- 
creased until  it 
suggested  the 
drumming  of  a 
machine  gun.  He 
had  none  of  the 

(Continued  on 
Page  110) 
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rllEY  were  seven  at  table, 
Mr.  Lovegrove  at  the  head , 
Mrs.  Blaine  at  the  foot, 
i  Lovegrove's  left,  Annie,  the 
vited  guest,  then  an  empty 
ace,  then  Jennie.  Jenkenson 
t  at  his  right,  with  Martha 
xt,  and  beside  her,  Potter, 
le  silence  had  lasted  for  sev- 
al  minutes  when  Mr.  Love- 
ove  addressed  Mrs.  Blaine. 
"Mr.  Corcoran's  late  again 
is  evening." 

Potter,  mild  and  nervous, 
anced  quickly  at  Jennie  and 
en  at  the  empty  place  beside 
t.  Jennie  did  not  glance.  Mr. 
wegrove's  remark  appeared  to 
ive  no  significance  for  her. 
"I'm  not  going  to  keep  the 
rls  waiting  to  clear  the  table 
itil  Mr.  Corcoran  gets  ready 
come  home,"  Mrs.  Blaine  re- 
arked.  "Upsetting,  I  call  it. 
was  half  past  eight  Monday 
week,  and  last  Wednesday — 
nat  time  did  you  say  he  came 
•me  Wednesday,  Jenkenson?  " 
Jenkenson,  stretching  her  long 
in  neck,  leaned  forward.  Her 
>s  curled  in  a  malicious  smile. 
"What  time  was  it,  Jennie?  " 
Jennie  raised  her  eyes,  the 
uest,  softest,  most  untroubled 
at  ever  looked  from  a  woman's 
ad.  "I  don't  know,"  she  re- 
ied.  She  selected  a  lump  of 
gar  from  the  bowl  with  fingers 
at  did  not  tremble.  "I  wasn't 
ire,"  she  added.  "And,  any- 
ly,  it's  not  my  business  to 
low  what  time  the  table's 
Bared." 

"  Martha  told  me  it  was  half 
istnine,"  Jenkenson  remarked. 
The  girl  upon  her  right  darted 
i  angry  glance  at  her,  but  did 
>t  speak. 

"Yes,  I  remember  now," 
nkenson  continued,  "the  table 
is  still  covered  when  I  went 
>wn  to  see  about  my  hot  lemon- 
le.  And  while  I  was  there  he 
mes  in  and  says  to  Martha, 
Jo,  thank  you;  I  don't  want 
lything  to-night, '  and  goes  up- 
airs." 

Mrs.  Blaine  snorted. 
"Been  drinking  probably." 

"Not  he!"  Jenkenson  declared.  "Sober  as  a  judge,  but 
isentlike— in  love,  I'd  say;  some  girl  he's  met  at  these 
inces  he's  always  goin'  to."  She  glanced  again  at  Jennie; 
it  Jennie  was  sipping  her  coffee  and  gazing  unconcernedly 
■fore  her. 

"Well,"  Mrs.  Blaine  retorted,  "what  I'd  say  is  that  if 
orcoran  don't  like  the  food  he  gets  here  he  can  eat  else- 
here;  and  Monday  a  week  he  had  been  drinking,  as  was 
ain  to  see." 

Here  Lovegrove  interrupted  with  dignity. 
"Mr.  Corcoran  told  me  he  had  been  dining  with  friends 
at  night.    As  it  was  his  evening  off  there  was  nothing 
it  of  the  way  in  his  taking  a  little;  more  especially  since 
e  family's  away." 

The  table  was  silent  and  attentive,  outwardly  respectful, 
was  the  butler's  privilege  at  table  to  put  an  end  to  con- 
irsation,  and  he  was  exercising  that  privilege  now.  Had 
;  chosen  to  lean  back,  as  he  sometimes  did,  light  his  pipe 
id  begin  a  chat  with  Mrs.  Blaine,  the  rest  of  them  would 
ive  been  muzzled  for  an  hour.  They  would  have  had  to 
t  there  dumb,  unless  directly  addressed  by  one  of  the 
eat  two.  But  Lovegrove  was  perhaps  annoyed  by  the 
mosphere  of  gossip.  He  rose  now. 
"Good  night,  ladies  and  gentlemen." 
They  responded  in  subdued  chorus.  Mrs.  Blaine  hoisted 
;rself  with  a  sigh  and  included  all  the  women  at  the 
ble  in  a  severe  stare.  She  would  have  preferred  to  stay 
id  gossip  with  them,  but  etiquette  forbade  she  enjoyed 
16  opportunity  of  asserting  herself. 

"Good  night,  ladies.  Good  night,  Mr.  Potter.  Mind 
m,  Martha,  I  want  this  table  clean  as  the  back  of  my 
ind  by  eight-thirty,  and  no  keeping  things  hot  in  the 
tchen,  either." 


There  Was  First  a  Slight,  a  Very  Slight,  Concussion 
and  Then  a  Faint  Throb  of  Sound,  Jilt  But  Inaw 
dlble,  Dull,  Strange 

Martha's  lips  moved  with  the  words,  "Yes,  ma'am; 
very  well,  ma'am." 

The  door  closed  behind  Lovegrove  and  Mrs.  Blaine. 

Instantly  Jenkenson  began,  "I  told  you,  Martha,  you'd 
no  business  to  keep  the  table  waiting." 

"I  didn't!"  Martha's  dark,  defiant  eyes  were  in  odd 
contrast  to  her  shrinking  manner.  "I  cleared  everything 
except  his  plate  of  dinner,  an'  I  just  put  another  plate  over 
it  to  keep  it  hot.  I  wouldn't  'a'  done  it  except  he  said  he 
was  coming." 

"Well,  you're  very  foolish  to  go  takin'  trouble  for  any 
man,  specially  a  feller  like  that.  You  see,  he  didn't  want 
it.  Probably  had  dinner  with  his  friends  he  thinks  so 
much  of." 

Annie,  the  visitor    who  was  in  fact  Jenkenson 's  guest 
broke  in  in  her  melodious  Irish  voice. 

"Mr.  Lovegrove  thinks  Mr.  Corcoran's  a  promising 
young  man." 

Jenkenson  turned  sharply. 

"Lovegrove's  getting  old,  that's  what  it  is  old  and 
easy;  and  Corcoran's  clever,  smart  at  his  work  I'll  say 
that  for  him.  But  he  ain't  steady ;  not  the  sort  of  feller  to 
have  round  with  a  lot  of  young  girls." 

"Then  why  did  you  invite  him  to  your  sister's  party?" 
Martha  demanded. 

Jennie  moment  arily  came  out*  of  her  abstract  ion.  She 
looked  from  Manha  to  Jenkenson,  and  her  lips  parted  in  a 
faint.,  amused  smile.  Jenkenson 's  face  was  red.  She  drew 
in  her  breath  as  if  about,  to  speak;  but  again  Annie  inter- 
rupted. 


"Ah,  now,  what's  more  natu- 
ral than  that  young  men  should 
be  a  bit  unsteady,  specially  if 
they're  in  love?  An'  if  they're 
in  love  there's  nouse savin'  their 
dinner  for  them,  is  there  now?  " 
Her  eyes  rested  kindly  on  Mar- 
tha. "Eatin'  is  the  last  thing 
they'll  be  thinkin'  of.  An'  any- 
how, Mrs.  Jenkenson,  what  dif- 
ference would  it  make,  his  bein' 
a  bit  late  —  the  family  bein' 
away,  an'  all?  Sure,  you're  so 
strict,  you  English !  You're  all 
for  form ! "  She  laughed  easily, 
looking  at  Jenkenson  as  though 
admiring  her  for  that  quality; 
then  turned  her  wrist  so  that 
the  face  of  her  small  watch 
came  into  view.  "  D'yer  know 
we're  goin'  to  be  late  if  we  don't 
hurry?" 

"I'll  just  put  my  hat  on," 
Jenkenson  began. 

She  seemed  glad  to  change 
the  subject.  She  rose,  and 
paused.  Every  head  turned  in 
the  direction  of  the  door  that 
led  into  the  basement  entry. 
The  outer  door  had  been  heard 
to  close.  Now  as  the  inner  one 
opened  the  quality  of  the  ex- 
pectation in  the  room  was  sharp ; 
and  to  an  observer  —  Potter, 
perhaps — there  was  a  curious 
similarity  in  the  expressions  of 
the  women's  faces.  Even  Annie, 
with  a  small  diamond  on  her  left 
hand  and  all  her  thoughts  en- 
gaged elsewhere,  betrayed  a 
vague  touch  of  susceptibility. 
And  yet  the  person  who  entered 
was  in  no  way  outwardly  ex- 
traordinary. A  young  man  of 
medium  height,  slender,  dark 
and  pale,  and  with  a  certain 
lightness  and  directness  of 
movement,  evidently  the  result 
of  training.  His  eyes,  which 
were  large,  were  half  closed,  and 
looked  out  between  their  nar- 
rowed lids  with  reserve. 

"Good  evening,"   he  said. 
"Ah,  Potter!"  He  gave  a  slight 
nod  toward  the  footman  and, 
putting  his  cane  in  a  corner, 
drew  out  the  chair  at  the 
empty  place  on  Jennie's  right. 
"Sorry  I'm  late."    It  was  a 
good  imitation  of  his  employer's  manner. 
"  The  table's  cleared,"  Jenkenson  said  coldly.   "  Martha ! " 
For  the  girl  had  started  to  rise. 

Corcoran  looked  at  her  with  a  smile. 
"Never  mind,  Martha,  I'll  have  what's  here— dessert 
and  coffee."    He  began  to  help  himself,  while  Jenkenson, 
turning  her  back  upon  him,  addressed  Annie. 

"Will  you  come  upstairs  while  I  get  ready?  I've  some 
powder,  if  you'd  like." 

"Thank  you,  but  I  don't  need  it.  I'll  wait  here." 
Annie  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  glanced  with  all  the 
ease  of  a  woman  of  the  world  which,  indeed,  she  was  at 
the  young  man  next  her  as  he  sat  eating  his  pudding  and 
listening  to  what  Potter  was  telling  him.  Corcoran  himself 
scarcely  spoke,  yet  he  looked  animated  and  alert  .  A  man 
might  look  thus  who  had  just  come  in  from  the  midst  of 
some  great  excitement.  Such  ideas  may  have  passed 
through  Annie's  mind. 

The  upstairs  doorbell  rang  and  Potter  went  to  answer  it . 
"  1  hear  the  English  horse  won  to-day,"  Annie  remarked 

to  Corcoran's  profile. 

lie  turned  toward  her  politely. 
"Yes,  I  noticed  that,  to-night  in  the  paper." 
"It  must  have  been  a  fine  thing  to  see,  really,"  she 
pursued. 

"Ah,  I  suppose  so,  for  those  who  have  the  time  and 
the  money,"  he  added  after  an  i  list  ant's  pause. 

Jennie,  who  had  been  leaning  back  indolently,  with  her 
feet  stretched  out,  now  sat  up,  drew  herself  slowly  out 
of  her  chair,  murmured  "Good  night."  at  no  one  in 
particular  and  strolled  out  of  the  room.  Prom  the  tune 
lie  hud  appeared  she  had  not  once  glanced  in  Corcoran's 
direction.    Then'  was  a  silence  that  even  the  Irish  gill'* 
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tact  was  unequal  to  breaking.  Corcoran  went  on  eating 
for  a  few  moments,  moving  his  hands  with  nervous  jerks. 
Suddenly  he  threw  his  napkin  aside. 

"I've  forgotten  my  cigarettes,"  he  murmured.  "Ex- 
cuse me." 

Annie  looked  after  him  thoughtfully.  He  could  be 
heard  running  upstairs.  Martha  leaned  forward,  her 
elbows  on  the  table,  her  chin  on  her  clenched  fists.  Her 
small  face,  whose  only  beauty  was  her  eyes,  had  grown 
pale.  There  was  a  line  between  her  brows — a  line  of  pain 
that  was  growing  deeper.  She  bowed  her  head  slowly  into 
her  hands  and  began  to  cry  with  muffled  sobs  and  heaves 
of  the  shoulders.  Annie  rose,  walked  round  the  table  and, 
bending  down,  put  her  lips  close  to  the  girl's  ear. 

"  Don't  be  a  little  fool,"  she  whispered.  The  soft  tone 
took  the  sting  out  of  the  words.  She  waited  a  moment 
while  the  sobs  went  on,  and  then  murmured  again, 
"What's  the  sense,  for  a  man  like  that?" 

"Please,  oh,  pleasp!"  the  girl  muttered.  "Don't!  I 
can't  bear  you  to  say  those  cruel  things,  like  Jenkenson 
does !" 

"Jenkenson's  bitter,"  Annie  answered  kindly.  "She 
lost  her  only  son  in  the  war,  and  it  makes  her  wild  to  see 
other  young  men  walkin'  round  alive  on  the  earth.  You 
ought  to  feel  sorry  for  her." 

"I  don't!  I  hate  her!  Why  is  she  always  pickin'  on 
him?  Cook,  too,  sayin'  nasty  things  when  he's  a  bit  late; 
and  he  so  tired  and  worriedlike.   He's  ill." 

Annie  stood  looking  down  pityingly  upon  her. 

"Can't  you  see?   He's  in  love  with  Jennie." 

Martha  threw  back  her  head,  her  eyes  glittering  with 
tears. 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"Look  at  him!  You  know  yourself,  only  you  won't 
admit  it." 

"She  don't  love  him." 

"You  can't  tell,  with  a  girl  like  her,"  Annie  replied 
sagely.  "Maybe  she  doesn't;  but  whether  she  does  or 
not  she'll  keep  him  away  from  the  other  girls.  She's  that 
kind,  and  she  knows  how  to  handle  him  too.  She  can 
twist  him  round  her  fingers  like  a  bit  of  silk.  You  listen 
to  me!  There's  no  use  making  a  doormat  out  of  yourself." 

"It's  easy  for  you  to  talk!"  Martha  exclaimed  bitterly. 
"You're  lucky!" 

Annie's  expression  softened. 

"Yes,  I  am,"  she  said;  "and  that's  all  it  is — just  luck. 
But  if  I  wasn't  I'd  stand  up  to  my  bad  luck.  I  wouldn't 
go  worrying  over  a  man  who  was  crazy  about  another 
woman.  I'd  drop  him  out  of  my  thoughts  as  if  he  didn't 
exist." 

Martha,  with  the  tears  on  her  cheeks,  sat  staring. 

"I  guess  I'm  different,"  she  said  doggedly.  "I  don't 
care  whether  he's  in  love  with  me  or  not.  I'd  do  anything 
I  could  to  help  him." 

"Well,  you  can't,"  Annie  shot  at  her.  "Here  comes 
Jenkenson,"  she  added  swiftly.  "  Don't  let  her  see  you've 
been  crying.    Have  some  pride!" 

The  girl  mopped  her  eyes  hastily  and,  getting  up,  began 
to  collect  the  cups  and  saucers. 

Annie  glanced  in  the  mirror,  gave  her  smart  black  silk 
hat  a  pull  forward  and  down  on  the  right,  touched  her  veil 
and  then  turned  to  meet  Jenkenson. 

"Come  on.  It's  half  past  eight.  We'll  miss  the  first 
number,"  she  said.  She  hurried  her  companion  out  before 
she  had  a  chance  to  remark  the  still  disordered  table. 

The  cool  breath  of  the  October  evening  blew  in  their 
faces  as  they  came  up  from  the  areaway  upon  the  street. 
They  had  not  gone  a  dozen  steps  before  Annie  released  her 
companion's  arm.  "Excuse  me  just  a  minute,"  she  said, 
and  Jenkenson's  lip  curled  slightly  as  she  replied,  "  Cer- 
tainly." 

Annie  ignored  the  expression  of  cynical  tolerance.  She 
had  detached  herself  to  speak  to  a  man  in  uniform  who 
was  strolling  with  measured  steps  toward  them. 

"Hello!"  he  said,  stopping;  then,  looking  her  over  in 
pleased  surprise,  "Where  are  you  off  to  all  dolled  up  so 
grand?" 

"To  the  Palace  with  Jenkenson.  Listen,  Mike  " 

"You  look  good  enough  to  eat,"  he  remarked.  "That's 
a  swell  hat  all  right." 

"Listen!"  Annie  insisted,  disdaining  the  compliment. 
"You  know  Marshall's  house?" 

"Sure!  What  am  I  on  for?"  Policeman  X  inquired. 

"You  know  Harry  Marshall's  valet  by  sight,  name's 
Corcoran — thin,  dark,  middle-sized  young  feller — might 
almost  pass  for  a  gentleman  on  the  street?" 

"Sort  0'  half  shuts  his  eyes?" 

"Yes.   Know  anything  about  him?" 

"You  mean  against  him?  Not  a  thing.  Didn't  even 
know  his  name.  I've  seen  him  come  by  here  different 
times  o'  night,  and  usually  he  stops  and  talks.  We've  got 
a  pretty  nice  little  speaking  acquaintance." 

"What  times  of  night?" 

"Oh,  well,  anywhere  from  six-thirty  to  twelve.  Why?" 

"Nothing;  only  I  had  a  hunch  when  he  came  in  to-night 
that  there  was  something  queer  about  him." 

"Probably  is,"  Policeman  X  assented  comfortably. 
"Probably  hits  the  pipe." 


"No,  not  that.   He's  much  too  wide-awake." 
"  Chasin'  a  girl,  then." 

"He's  chasin'  a  girl  all  right;  but  that  girl's  in  the 
house— that  Jennie !  What  I  want  to  know  is,  why  is  he 
late  to  dinner  so  often — sometimes  doesn't  come  home 
at  all?" 

Policeman  X  regarded  her  with  tolerant  patience. 

"Say,  Annie,  y 'ought  to  join  the  plain-clothes  squad  at 
headquarters.  You've  always  got  a  suspicion  on  some- 
one."  He  meditated,  frowning.   "I  rather  like  that  lad." 

"Oh,  everyone  likes  him!"  Annie  threw  off  with  scorn. 

Policeman  X  brightened. 

"Maybe  a  girl's  chasin'  him." 

Annie  laughed. 

"Is  that  the  worst  thing  you  can  think  of?  You're 
awful  smart,  Mike.  Well,  keep  your  eye  on  him.  I've  got 
to  run  now  or  Jenkenson'll  be  raving."  She  hurried  after 
her  sauntering  friend. 

Policeman  X  walked  the  dozen  paces  that  brought  him 
to  the  middle  of  the  block,  where  he  paused  to  survey  the 
front  of  the  tall,  gray  house.  The  basement  windows — all 
that  could  be  seen  of  them  above  the  sidewalk — shone 
brilliant  orange.  As  he  looked  a  woman's  hand  took  hold 
of  the  bottom  of  the  shade  and  drew  it  down  to  the  sill; 
again  at  the  other  window.  A  moment  after  the  light  be- 
hind the  shades  winked  out.  He  glanced  up.  A  faint 
glow  proceeding  from  the  dulled  glass  panels  on  either  side 
of  the  entrance  suggested  a  diminished  hall  light.  Above 
that  the  drawing-room  windows  were  dark,  and  all  the 
windows  in  the  upper  stories.  He  moved  a  few  steps 
farther  and  peered  at  the  side  of  the  house.  High  up, 
three  small  square  panes  were  illuminated.  Policeman  X 
appeared  to  do  some  calculation  upon  his  finger  tips. 

"One  girl  out,  leaves  six  in  the  house.  Three  only  up- 
stairs— no,  four." 

Another  pane  had  sprung  into  bloom.  He  hung  on  his 
heel  a  moment,  but  that  was  all.  Two  people  unaccounted 
for.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  he  turned  away,  and  his 
conclusion  expressed  itself  aloud. 

"Makin'  love  on  the  back  stairs!" 

Before  Policeman  X  reached  the  red-brick  corner 
Martha  was  in  bed. 

Long  before  that  time,  however,  before  Annie  and  Jen- 
kenson had  left  the  house,  even  before  Annie  had  called 
Martha  a  fool,  Corcoran  had  reached  the  top  of  the  second 
flight  of  stairs,  and  paused.  There  was  no  one  in  the  hall. 
No  one  was  lurking  beside  the  window  at  the  far  end  or 
looking  down  over  the  banisters.  But  the  folding  doors  into 
the  library  stood  open,  and  this  was  unusual.  He  peered 
in.  The  bookcases  framed  an  empty  space  of  floor. 

He  entered,  and  stood  gazing  into  the  perspective  of  the 
drawing-room  beyond.  Here  was  no  light  at  all;  only  two 
pale  squares  where  the  street  lamp  shone  against  the 
doubled  thickness  of  drawn  shades  and  curtains.  The  walls 
melted  into  darkness,  and  against  the  uncertain  back- 
ground the  whitish  forms  of  swathed  furniture  looked  un- 
familiar, mysterious — an  object  like  a  huge  box,  probably 
the  large  table,  the  ghostly  angles  of  chairs,  and  something 
near  the  wall  that  had  the  appearance  of  a  shrouded  figure 
lying  on  the  floor.  He  looked  at  it  hard.  By  its  position 
it  identified  itself  as  the  long  ottoman.  In  the  middle  dis- 
tance, upon  the  right,  was  the  irregular  outline  of  the 
piano,  white  like  the  rest  of  the  furniture,  covered  with 
linen,  and  against  this  a  shadow  which  could  not  possibly 
be  a  shadow.    Corcoran  took  a  step  forward. 

"  Jennie !"  he  whispered.  - 

The  shadow  detached  itself,  grew  dim,  and  reappeared 
for  a  moment  on  the  background  of  the  luminous  shade,  a 
gray  silhouette  with  a  golden  line  around  the  head.  It 
moved  slowly,  deliberately,  across  the  semidarkness,  not 
so  much  with  an  objective  as  with  design;  as  though  it 
were  performing  the  figure  of  a  seductive  and  illusive 
dance. 

"Jennie!"  Corcoran  repeated  eagerly,  and  moved 
quickly,  groping  before  him. 

The  figure  paused,  half  turning,  showing  the  profile  of  a 
mocking  smile. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  it  asked. 

"  What  are  you  doing?  "  he  demanded.  He  tried  to  grasp 
the  apparition,  but  with  a  supple  motion  it  eluded  him,  at 
the  same  time  facing  him,  though  with  a  hovering  ten- 
dency to  move  backward.  "  Why  did  you  leave  the  room 
the  minute  I  came  in?  "  he  continued. 

"I'd  finished  my  dinner.  You  can't  expect  me  to  sit 
around  till  all  hours— like  Martha." 

"Damn  Martha!" 

She  seized  a  chair  by  the  back  and  thrust  it  between 
them,  holding  it  there  as  a  barrier. 

"  If  you're  going  to  swear  "  she  began  coldly. 

"Look  here,"  Corcoran  interrupted,  "Jennie,  I  couldn't 
help  being  late." 

"It  makes  no  difference  to  me  whether  you're  late  or 
not." 

"Doesn't  it?"  Corcoran  exclaimed. 

He  had  been  resting  his  knee  on  the  chair  seat.  Now  he 
straightened  up  and,  thrusting  his  hands  into  his  pockets, 
looked  at  her  with  an  expression  so  peculiar  that  the  girl 
visibly  grew  uneasy.   She  tossed  up  her  chin. 


"Why  should  I  care  who  you're  running  round  with 
night  after  night,  coming  in  late,  drinking?  " 
"I'm  not  drinking,"  he  retorted  indignantly. 
"Cook  said  " 

"You  listen  to  that  old  tartar  and  you'll  believe  a  lot 
that  never  was.  I've  been  running  round,  as  you  call  it, 
because  I've  been  thinking  of  you — what  you  said  to  me 
last  week — and  trying  to  find  a  way  out  for  us  that  you 
would  like.  I  came  home  to-night  with  something  to  tell 
you." 

The  girl  seemed  to  forget  at  once  her  indifference  and  her 
mockery.  She  became  intensely  curious. 
"What  is  it?" 

"  Oh,  you  don't  care ! ' '  Corcoran  swung  round  on  his  heel. 
"Yes,  I  do,  Jim.   I  was  fooling." 

He  neither  looked  at  her  nor  spoke.  She  hesitated;  then 
came  stealing  toward  him  like  a  cautious  animal  to  a  dish 
of  food.  She  put  her  hand  on  his  arm.  The  arm  was 
trembling;  and  this  discovery  seemed  to  restore  her  con- 
fidence. 

"Don't  be  mad,"  she  whispered  coaxingly.  "I'm  sorry 
I  said  that.  I  didn't  mean  it.  I — I  was  jealous." 

His  reply  was  at  first  to  ram  his  hands  down  harder  into 
his  pockets;  then,  turning  suddenly,  to  seize  her,  holding 
her  in  such  a  violent  embrace  that  she  began  to  whimper. 

"  Don't.  Please !  Somebody  might  come  in.  Lovegrove 
might  come  in." 

"Lovegrove  won't.  He's  in  bed.  Jennie,  Jennie!"  Cor- 
coran murmured  imploringly.  He  took  her  head  between 
his  hands,  forcing  it  back,  bringing  his  lips  down  close 
above  hers.  "  Don't  you  love  me?  " 

"Of  course  I  love  you!"  she  stammered.  "Only  " 

"Then,"  he  burst  out,  "act  a  little  bit  as  if  you  did!" 

She  stared  up  into  his  face,  charged  with  an  intensity 
that  seemed  to  be  something  more  than  just  the  intensity 
of  his  passion  for  her.  As  if  she  realized  that  this  extra 
emotion  required  some  extraordinary  treatmentl  she  flung 
herself  limp  against  him,  clasping  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

"  I  do,  you  know  I  do !"  she  whispered.  She  pressed  her 
cool  cheek  against  his  burning  one.  For  a  moment  the  only 
sound  was  his  rapid  breathing  mixed  with  inarticulate 
murmurs.  Then  Jennie's  voice  again,  muffled  as  though 
she  were  half  smothered.  "  Only,  you  know  why  I  said  that 
to  you  last  week.  I  don't  want  to  marry  the  way  the  others 
do — just  marry,  and  slave  and  drudge  the  rest  of  my  life. 
I'm  too  good  for  it." 

He  ran  his  hands  caressingly  down  her  shoulders  and, 
holding  her  off  from  him  at  arm's  length,  looked  at  her 
admiringly. 

"So  you  are,  my  girl!  Too  good,  and  much  too  pretty. 
And  you're  not  going  to  be  a  drudge.  We're  going  to  do 
something  quite  different." 

He  smiled  at  her  triumphantly.  His  whole  appearance 
had  changed.  He  was  flushed,  his  features  looked  fuller 
and  younger.  The  girl  leaned  forward,  peering  at  him. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do?" 

"Make  money." 

"  Money?  "  she  echoed;  and  faltered,  "  Me  too?  " 
"You're  going  to  help  me.  Come  here!" 
She  hung  back;  then  started  away  from  him. 
"What's  that?" 

Corcoran  listened.  The  sharp  sound  of  a  closing  door 
had  echoed  in  the  house.  Releasing  Jennie's  hand  he 
walked  to  the  window  and  moved  the  shade. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  returning.  "Only  Jenkenson  and' 
her  friend  going  out." 

He  drew  her  down  beside  him  on  the  ottoman — the  piece 
of  furniture  that  had  so  startled  him  with  its  resemblance 
to  a  sheeted  body — and  passed  his  arm  round  her. 

"Look  here,  Jennie,  how  would  you  like  to  go  to  Paris?" 

She  was  transfixed.  Her  little  mouth  opened  in  a  round  j 
O  of  astonishment. 

"Really?" 

"Yes,  really.  Would  you?" 

She  laughed  nervously. 

"You're  not  kidding  me?" 

"No,  no!  We  could!  We've  got  the  chance." 

"A  job?" 

"Something  like  that." 

"Money!"  she  pronounced  dreamily.  It  was  the  into- 
nation with  which  some  girls  pronounce  the  word  "love." 

"Oh,  a  lot  of  money!"  Corcoran  said  gayly.  "I'll  buy 
you  a  fur  coat  down  to  your  heels." 

"I  want  a  squirrel  one,"  Jennie  interpolated. 

"Whatever  you  like.  And  earrings— diamonds  and 
pearls.  You'll  be  the  prettiest  girl  in  Paris!  You  don't 
know  what  a  place  Paris  is,  Jennie !  Why,  it's  the  world ! 
There's  everything  and  everyone  there!  We'll  have  an 
apartment  and  a  car  and  we'll  go  down  to  the  races  at  -'| 

She  stopped  him  suddenly  with  a  look  of  alarm. 

"You're  not  playing  the  races  here?" 

Corcoran  laughed. 

"  I  tell  you,  it  isn't  a  chance !  It's  a  sure  thing !  Other- 
wise I  wouldn't  be  talking  like  this.  You  trust  me,  don'tj 
you?  "  He  laid  his  free  hand  softly  on  hers. 

"Of  course  I  trust  you,  Jim." 

"You  know  I  care  more  about  you  than  anything  else  ir 
the  world.   I'm  going  to  give  you  everything  you  want 
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'hink,  Jennie!  You'll  l>c  M rs.  J amos  Corcoran,  and  there 

on't  be  a  woman  In  Paris'll  dare  to  think  you're  not  her 
qual.  You'll  he  head  and  shoulders  above  them." 

She  snuggled  against  him,  still  keeping  her  eyes  expect- 
ntly  on  his  face. 

"Will  it  take  long  to- to  get  it?" 

"No,  only  a  little  while." 

"When  do  we  begin?" 

"To-morrow  night." 

The  word  "night"  had  a  curious  effect  on  her,  making 
ler  face  suddenly  sharp. 
"Why  do  you  say  night?" 

"Well,  it's  the  only  time  we  can,  isn't  it?"  He  was 
peaking  reasonably,  soothingly,  as  if  he  was  making  some- 
hing  plain  to  a  child.  "  In  the  daytime  we  have  our  other 
York." 

"But  what?" 

Corcoran  got  a  deep  breath. 

"All  you'll  have  to  do  is  this:  At  twelve  o'clock  be  out- 
ide  Miss  Marshall's  bedroom  door.  I  shall  come  upstairs 
/ith  two  men,  and  we  will  be  in  that  room  for  about 
wenty  minutes.  No  matter  what  happens,  what  you  hear, 
lon't  go  in.  If  you  hear  anyone  coming  turn  the  door 
mob  twice  as  a  signal  to  us  that — sh-h-h-h!"  he  ended, 
ightening  his  hold  on  her,  for  she  had  drawn  back. 

"What  do  you  mean?  What  are  you  talking  about? 
^et  go  of  me ! "  She  was  struggling  to  rise,  but  he  held  her 
ast. 

"  Don't  make  a  noise !  It's  all  right,  I  tell  you !  Listen, 
ennie!  I  won't  let  anyone  touch  you.  I've  got  to  be  in 
he  room,  but  if  you  do  exactly  as  I  tell  you  " 

"And  suppose  someone  comes!"  She  poured  out  the 
vords  in  a  shrilling  whisper.  "Suppose  Lovegrove,  or 
inybody  " 

"He  must  be  stopped." 

She  sprang  up,  her  mouth  opened  wide  for  a  scream. 
Corcoran  clapped  his  hand  over  it. 
"Shut  up!" 

He  held  her,  bending  her  body,  stiff  with  terror,  back- 
yard across  his  arm. 

"Listen!  No  one  is  going  to  get  hurt.  If  you'll  just  let 
ne  tell  you !" 

She  began  to  struggle  again  violently,  panting  in  smoth- 
ered whispers.  "I  don't  want  to  hear !  Let  me  go !"  Then, 
lis  grasp  of  her  relaxing  a  little  in  sheer  despair,  she 


wrenched  herself  out  of  his  hands,  the  thin  stuff  of  her 
dress  tearing  under  his  fingers.  A  few  steps  away  she 
turned  on  him  again  with  fury.  "You  dare  get  me  into 
this — smirch  me  with  this!  You,  with  your  talk  about 
love,  get  me  caught !  The  police— ugh !  They'd  put  me  in 
prison!" 

Corcoran,  leaning  a  little  forward,  his  elbows  bent  and 
his  fingers  still  crooked,  looked  at  her,  stunned: 

"Are  you  going  to  blow  on  me?"  he  asked. 

There  was  a  pause.  Jennie,  who  had  seemed  to  be  at 
the  point  of  flight,  stood  motionless.  It  was  plain  that, 
even  in  her  fear,  she  was  considering. 

"I  didn't  say  that,"  she  replied  at  last.  Her  voice 
seemed  to  catch  in  the  words. 

He  went  on  pleadingly:  "I  wouldn't  have  got  you  into 
it  for  the  world,  only  I  had  to  have  help;  and— I  swear  to 
you  there's  nothing  to  be  afraid  of!  No  one  shall  touch 
you !" 

"I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  it!  If  you  want  someone 
to  help  you — why,  get  someone  else!  I'll  know  nothing 
about  it,  you  understand — nothing!" 

"It  was  for  you,"  Corcoran  articulated. 

"What?" 

"The  money.  You  said  if  I  had  money,  plenty  of 
money — and  I  can  get  money  in  this  way — but  if  you 
don't  want  it  it's  of  no  use  to  me.  I'll  not  go  on  " 

He  drooped;  he  seemed  to  wither  under  the  conscious- 
ness of  her  fierce  superiority.  A  curious  silence  fell.  Some 
change  seemed  to  be  taking  place,  not  material,  not  visible; 
yet  it  was  as  though  the  atmosphere  between  those  two 
figures  actually  had  become  thicker  and  darker.  Jennie's 
voice,  sounding  faint,  penetrated  it  cautiously. 

"I  didn't  say  I  wouldn't — go  with  you." 

Corcoran  started  like  a  spurred  horse. 

"What  "  he  began. 

She  rushed  on,  forestalling  him. 

"If  you  get  the  money— I  don't  want  to  know  how  or 
where,  but  enough — I'll  go  to  Paris  with  you." 

The  voice  ceased.  The  figure  receded  between  the  fan- 
tastic outlines  of  chairs  and  tables.  A  light  scuffle  of  toes 
on  the  bare  library  floor;  the  same  sound,  still  lighter,  in 
the  hall.  Complete  silence. 

At  half  past  seven  in  the  morning  Martha,  coming  up- 
stairs with  a  tray  in  her  hands,  paused  to  close  the  library 


doors,  which  someone  had  left  open.  Observing  a  chair  out 
of  place  she  stepped  inside,  rearranged  it;  after  which  she 
glanced  methodically  about  to  make  sure  that  everything 
else  was  right— and  stopped,  staring  with  dilated  eyes; 
then  ran  quickly  forward  into  the  drawing-room. 

"Mr.  Corcoran!"  She  stooped  over  the  sleeping  man. 
"  Mr.  Corcoran !"  she  repeated  anxiously,  and  shrank  back 
at  the  start  with  which  he  recovered  consciousness. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

He  was  on  his  feet  instantly,  swayed  a  little  with  the 
dizziness  of  the  abrupt  awakening,  and  caught  hold  of  the 
back  of  the  chair. 

"Nothing's  the  matter,  except  that  I  found  you  here. 
Are  you  ill,  Mr.  Corcoran?" 

"It's  Martha,"  he  said,  after  a  hesitation  during  which 
he  was  apparently  trying  to  identify  her.  "  I — I  must  have 
fallen  asleep.  I  came  in  here  last  night  to  think.  I  was 
very  tired." 

He  looked  vaguely  about  the  room  and  down  at  the  low 
ottoman  beside  him.   Martha  touched  him  on  the  arm. 

"You  must  go  upstairs  right  away  before  any  of  'em 
find  you." 

Still  looking  at  the  ottoman  he  made  a.  slight  negative 
motion  of  the  head  and,  to  her  manifest  distress,  sank 
down  again  in  the  chair  he  had  quitted;  and,  taking  his 
head  in  his  hands,  remained  staring  at  the  floor. 

She  hovered  a  moment,  turning  toward  the  door;  but 
immediately  he  spoke  again. 

"Don't  go."  Even  now  he  was  not  looking  at  her,  had 
seemed  unaware  of  her  presence;  and  yet  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct note  of  anxiety  in  his  voice.  "  Don't  leave  me  alone." 

"I'll  be  right  back,"  the  girl  answered.  Going  into  the 
library  she  took  up  the  tray  which  she  had  left  there, 
returned,  set  it  down  on  a  low  table  near  Corcoran's  elbow 
and  poured  out  a  cup  of  coffee.  "Better  drink  that  while 
it's  hot,"  she  said. 

He  looked  at  it,  took  it  up,  gulped  two  swallows;  then, 
still  holding  it,  seemed  to  fall  into  a  dream. 

"Don't  you  think  you'd  feel  better  if  you  ate  some- 
thing?" Martha  ventured. 

"I  can't." 

"Shan't  I  send  for  a  doctor?" 
"I'm  not  ill." 

"You  look,  sir,  something  awful !" 

(Continued  on  Page  68) 


Jill  Thtt  Appeared  Dreamlike,  and  In  the  Mldit  of  II  Corcoran't  Face,  White,  Fearful  and  Appalled 
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CAN  these  bones 
live?"  Could  any- 
thing be  more  dead, 
more  mute  and  inexpres- 
sive to  the  inexpert  eye 
than  the  ocherous  fragments 
of  bone  and  the  fractured 
lumps  of  flint  that  constitute 
the  first  traces  of  something 
human  in  the  world?  We  see 
them  in  the  museum  cases, 
sorted  out  in  accordance  with 
principles  we  do  not  under- 
stand, labeled  with  strange 
names,  Chellean,  Mousterian, 
Solutrian,  and  the  like,  taken 
mostly  from  the  places.Chelles, 
La  Moustier,  Solutre,  and  so 
on,  where  the  first  specimens 
were  found.  Most  of  us  stare 
through  the  glass  at  them, 
wonder  vaguely  for  a  moment 
at  that  half-savage,  half- 
animal  past  of  our  race,  and 
pass  on.  "Primitive  man,"  we 
say.  "Flint  implements.  The 
mammoth  used  to  chase  him." 
Few  of  us  realize  yet  how 
much  the  subtle,  indefatigable 
cross-examination  of  the  scien- 
tific worker  has  been  extract- 
ing from  the  evidence  of  these 
rusty  and  obstinate  witnesses 
during  the  last  few  years. 

One  of  the  most  startling  re- 
sults of  this  recent  work  is  the 
gradual  realization  that  great 
quantities  of  these  flint  imple- 
ments and  some  of  the  earlier 
fragments  of  bone  that  used  to 
be  ascribed  to  humanity  are 
the  vestiges  of  creatures,  very 
manlike  in  many  respects  but 
not,  strictly  speaking,  belong- 
ing to  the  human  species. 
Scientific  men  call  these  van- 
ished races  man — Homo — just 
as  they  call  lions  and  tigers, 
cats — Felis;  but  there  are  the 
soundest  reasons  for  believing 
that  these  earlier  so-called  men 
were  not  of  our  blood,  not  our 
ancestors,  but  a  strange  and 
vanished  animal,  like  us,  akin 
to  us,  but  different  from  us,  as 
the  mammoth  was  like  and 
akin  to  and  yet  different  from 
the  elephant. 

Flint  and  bone  implements 
are  found  in  deposits  of 
very  considerable  antiquity; 
some  in  our  museums  may  be 
a  million  years  old  or  more,  but 
the  traces  of  really  human  crea- 
tures, mentally  and  anatomic- 
ally like  ourselves,  do  not  go 
back  much  earlier  than  twenty 

or  thirty  thousand  years  ago.  True  men  appeared  in 
Europe  then,  and  we  do  not  know  whence  they  came. 
These  other  tool-using,  fire-making  animals,  the  things 
that  were  like  men  and  yet  were  not  men,  passed  away 
before  the  faces  of  the  true  men. 

Scientific  authorities  already  distinguish  four  species  of 
these  pseudo  men,  and  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  learn 
from  time  to  time  of  other  species.  One  strange  breed 
made  the  implements  called  Chellean.  These  are  chiefly 
sole-shaped  blades  of  stone  found  in  deposits  of  perhaps 
three  hundred  thousand  or  four  hundred  thousand  years 
ago.  Chellean  implements  are  to  be  seen  in  any  great 
museum.  They  are  huge  implements,  four  or  five  times  as 
big  as  those  made  by  any  known  race  of  true  men,  and  they 
are  not  ill  made.  Certainly  some  creature  with  an  intelli- 
gent brain  made  them.  Big  clumsy  hands  must  have 
gripped  and  used  these  rocky  chunks.  But  so  far  only  one 
small  fragment  of  a  skeleton  of  this  age  has  been  found,  a 
very  massive  chinless  lower  jawbone,  with  teeth  rather 
more  specialized  than  those  of  men  to-day.  We  can  only 
guess  what  strange  foreshadowing  of  the  human  form  once 
ate  with  that  jaw  and  struck  at  its  enemies  with  those  big 
but  not  unhandy  flint  blades.  It  may  have  been  a  tre- 
mendous fellow,  probably  much  bigger  in  the  body  than  a 
man.   It  may  have  been  able  to  take  bears  by  the  scruff 
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He  Lived  in  a  Bleak  Land  on  the  Edge  of  the  Snows  and  Glaciers  That  Were  Even  Then  Receding  Northward 

and  the  saber-toothed  lion  by  the  throat.  We  do  not  know. 
We  have  just  these  great  stone  blades  and  that  bit  of  a 
massive  jaw  and — the  liberty  to  wonder. 

Most  fascinating  riddle  of  all  these  riddles  of  the  ages  of 
ice  and  hardship  before  the  coming  of  the  true  men  is  the 
riddle  of  the  Mousterian  men,  because  they  were  perhaps 
still  living  in  the  world  when  the  true  men  came  wandering 
into  Europe.  They  lived  much  later  than  those  unknown 
Chellean  giants.  They  lived  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
years  ago — a  yesterday  compared  with  the  Chellean  time. 
These  Mousterians  are  also  called  Neanderthalers.  Until 
quite  recently  it  was  supposed  that  they  were  true  men 
like  ourselves.  But  now  we  begin  to  realize  that  they  were 
different,  so  different  that  it  is  impossible  that  they  can 
be  very  close  relations  of  ours.  They  walked  or  shambled 
along  with  a  peculiar  slouch,  they  could  not  turn  their 
heads  up  to  the  sky,  and  their  teeth  were  very  different 
from  those  of  true  men. 

One  oddity  about  them  was  that  in  one  or  two  points  they 
were  less  like  apes  than  we  are.  The  dog  tooth,  the  third 
tooth  from  the  middle  which  is  so  big  in  the  gorilla,  and 
which  in  man  is  pointed  and  still  quite  distinct  from  the 
other  teeth,  is  not  distinct  at  all  in  the  Neanderthaler.  He 
had  a  very  even  row  of  teeth,  and  his  cheek  teeth  also  were 
very  unlike  ours,  and  less  like  the  apes'  than  ours.  He 


had  more  face  and  less 
brow  than  true  men, 
but  that  is  not  because 
he  had  a  lesser  brain; 
his  brain  was  as  big  as  a 
modern  man's  but  it  was  differ- 
ent, bigger  behind  and  smaller 
in  front,  so  that  probably  he 
thought  and  behaved  differ- 
ently from  us.  Perhaps  he  had 
a  better  memory  and  less  rea- 
soning power  than  real  men,  or 
perhaps  he  had  more  nervous 
energy  and  less  intelligence. 
He  had  no  chin,  and  the  way 
his  jawbones  came  together 
below  makes  it  very  doubtful 
if  he  could  have  used  any  such 
sounds  in  speech  as  we  employ. 
Probably  he  did  not  talk  at  all. 
He  could  not  hold  a  pin  be- 
tween his  finger  and  thumb. 
The  more  we  learn  about  this 
beast-man  the  stranger  he  be- 
comes to  us  and  the  less  like 
the  Australoid  savage  he  was 
once  supposed  to  be. 

And  as  we  realize  the  want 
of  any  close  relationship  be- 
tween this  ugly,  strong,  un- 
gainly, manlike  animal  and 
mankind,  the  less  likely  it  be- 
comes that  he  had  a  naked 
skin  and  hair  like  ours,  and 
the  more  probable  that  he  was 
different,  and  perhaps  bristly 
or  hairy  in  some  queer  inhuman 
fashion  like  the  hairy  elephant 
and  the  woolly  rhinoceros, 
which  were  his  contemporaries. 
Like  them  he  lived  in  a  bleak 
land  on  the  edge  of  the  snows 
and  glaciers  that  were  even 
then  receding  northward. 
Hairy  or  grisly,  with  a  big  face 
like  a  mask,  great  brow  ridges 
and  no  forehead,  clutching  an 
enormous  flint  and  running  like 
a  baboon,  with  his  head  for- 
ward and  not  like  a  man  with 
his  head  up,  he  must  have  been 
a  fearsome  creature  for  our 
forefathers  to  come  upon. 

Almost  certainly  they  met, 
these  grisly  men  and  the  true 
men. 

The  true  man  must  have 
come  into  the  habitat  of  the 
Neanderthaler,  and  the  two 
must  have  met  and  fought. 
Some  day  we  may  come  upon 
the  evidences  of  this  warfare. 

Western  Europe,  which  is 
the  only  part  of  the  world  that 
has  yet  been  searched  with 
any  thoroughness  for  the  re- 
mains of  early  men,  was  slowly 
growing  warmer  age  by  age;  the  glaciers  that  had  once 
covered  half  the  continent  were  receding  and  wide  stretches 
of  summer  pasture  and  thin  woods  of  pine  and  birch  were 
spreading  slowly  over  the  once  icy  land.  South  Europe 
then  was  like  Northern  Labrador  to-day.  A  few  hardy 
beasts  held  out  amidst  the  snows;  the  bears  hibernated. 
With  the  spring  grass  and  foliage  came  great  herds  of 
reindeer,  wild  horses,  mammoth,  elephant  and  rhinoceros, 
drifting  northward  from  the  slopes  of  the  great  warm 
valley  that  is  now  filled  up  with  water,  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  It  was  in  those  days  before  the  ocean  waters  broke 
into  the  Mediterranean  that  the  swallows  and  a  multitude 
of  other  birds  acquired  the  habit  of  coming  north,  a  habit 
that  nowadays  impels  them  to  brave  the  passage  of  the 
perilous  seas  that  nowadays  flow  over  and  hide  the  lost 
secrets  of  the  ancient  Mediterranean  valleys. 

The  grisly  men  rejoiced  at  the  return  of  life,  came  out 
of  the  caves  in  which  they  had  lurked  during  the  winter, 
and  took  their  toll  of  the  beasts. 

These  grisly  men  must  have  been  almost  solitary  crea- 
tures. The  winter  food  was  too  scanty  for  communities. 
A  male  may  have  gone  with  a  female  or  so;  perhaps  they 
parted  in  the  winter  and  came  together  in  the  summer; 
when  his  sons  grew  big  enough  to  annoy  him  the  grisly 
man  killed  them  or  drove  them  off.   If  he  killed  them  he 
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ly  have  eaten  them.  If  they  escaped  him  they  may 
ve  returned  to  kill  him.  The  grisly  folk  may  have  had 
lg,  unreasoning  memories  and  very  set  purposes. 
The  true  men  came  into  Europe,  we  know  not  whence, 
t  of  the  south.  When  they  appeared  in  Europe  their 
nds  were  as  clever  as  ours;  they  could  draw  pictures  we 
11  admire,  they  could  paint  and  carve;  the  implements 
ey  made  were  smaller  than  the  Mousterian  ones,  far 
taller  than  the  Chellean,  but  better  made  and  more 
rious.  They  wore  no  clothes  worth  speaking  of,  but  they 
inted  themselves  and  probably  they  talked.  And  they 
me  in  little  bands.  They  were  already  more  social  than 
8  Neanderthaler;  they  had  laws  and  self-restraints; 
sir  minds  had  traveled  a  long  way  along  that  path  of 
aptation  and  self-suppression  which  has  led  to  the  intri- 
te  mind  of  man  to-day  with  its  concealed  wishes,  its  con- 
dons  and  laughter  and  the  fantasies  and  reveries  and 
?ams.  They  were  already  held  together,  these  men,  and 
pt  in  order  by  the  strange  limitations  of  taboo. 
They  were  still  savages,  very  prone  to  violence,  convul- 
e  in  their  lusts  and  desires;  but  to  the  best  of  their  poor 
ility  they  obeyed  laws  and  customs  already  immemor- 
ly  ancient,  and  they  feared  the  penalties  of  wrongdoing, 
e  can  understand  something  of  what  was  going  on  in 
;ir  minds,  those  of  us  who  can  remember  the  fears, 
sires,  fancies  and  superstitions  of  our  childhood.  Their 
)ral  struggles  were  ours — in  cruder  forms.  They  were 
r  kind.  But  the  grisly  folk  we  cannot  begin  to  under- 
md.  We  cannot  conceive  in  our  different  minds  the 
ange  ideas  that  chased  one  another  through  those 
eerly  shaped  brains.  As  well  might  we  try  to  dream  and 
1  as  a  gorilla  dreams  and  feels. 

We  can  understand  how  the  true  men  drifted  northward 
m  the  lost  lands  of  the  Mediterranean  valley  into  the 
;h  Spanish  valleys  and  the  south  and  center  of  France, 
i  so  on  to  what  is  now  England — for  there  was  no 
mnel  then  between  England  and  France — and  eastward 
the  Rhineland  and  over  the  broad  wilderness  which  is 
(v  the  North  Sea,  and  the  German  plain.  They  would 
ve  the  snowy  wilderness  of  the  Alps,  far  higher  then 
i  covered  with  great  glaciers,  away  on  their  right, 
ese  people  drifted  northward  for  the  very  good  reason 
it  their  kind  was  multiplying  and  food  diminishing, 
ey  would  be  oppressed  by  feuds  and  wars.  They  had  no 
tied  homes;  they  were  accustomed  to  drift  with  the 
sons;  every  now  and  then  some  band  would  be  pushed 
hunger  and  fear  a  little  farther  northward  into  the 
known. 

fVe  can  imagine  the  appearance  of  a  little  group  of  these 
nderers,  our  ancestors,  coming  over  some  grassy  crest 


into  these  northern  lands.  The  time  would  be  late  spring 
or  early  summer,  and  they  would  probably  be  following  up 
some  grazing  beasts,  a  reindeer  herd  or  horses. 

By  a  score  of  different  means  our  anthropologists  have 
been  able  to  reconstruct  the  particulars  of  the  appearance 
and  habits  of  these  early  pilgrim  fathers  of  mankind. 

They  would  not  be  a  very  numerous  band,  because  if 
they  were  there  would  be  no  reason  why  they  should  have 
been  driven  northward  out  of  their  former  roving  grounds. 
Two  or  three  older  men  of  thirty  or  so,  eight  or  ten  women 
and  girls,  with  a  few  young  children,  a  few  lads  between 
fourteen  and  twenty,  might  make  up  the  whole  commu- 
nity. They  would  be  a  brownish  brown-eyed  people  with 
wavy  dark  hair;  the  fairness  of  the  European  and  the 
straight  blue-black  hair  of  the  Chinaman  had  still  to  be 
evolved  in  the  world.  The  older  men  would  probably  lead 
the  band,  the  women  and  children  would  keep  apart  from 
the  youths  and  men,  fenced  off  by  complex  and  definite 
taboos  from  any  close  companionship. 

The  leaders  would  be  tracking  the  herd  they  were  follow- 
ing. Tracking  was  then  the  supreme  accomplishment  of 
mankind.  By  signs  and  traces  that  would  be  invisible  to 
any  modern  civilized  eye  they  would  be  reading  the  story 
of  the  previous  day's  trek  of  the  herd  of  sturdy  little 
horses  ahead  of  them.  They  would  be  so  expert  that  they 
would  go  on  from  one  faint  sign  to  another  with  as  little 
delay  as  a  dog  that  follows  a  scent. 

The  horses  they  were  following  were  only  a  little  way 
ahead — so  the  trackers  read  the  signs — they  were  numerous 
and  nothing  had  alarmed  them.  They  were  grazing  and 
moving  only  very  slowly.  There  were  no  traces  of  wild  dogs 
or  other  enemies  to  stampede  them.  Some  elephants  were 
also  going  north,  and  twice  our  human  tribe  had  crossed 
the  spoor  of  woolly  rhinoceros  roaming  westward. 

The  tribe  traveled  light.  They  were  mainly  naked,  but 
all  of  them  were  painted  with  white  and  black  and  with  red 
and  yellow  ocher.  At  this  distance  of  time  it  is  difficult  to 
see  whether  they  were  tattooed.  Probably  they  were  not. 
The  babies  and  small  children  were  carried  by  the  women  on 
their  backs  in  slings  or  bags  made  of  animal  skins,  and  per- 
haps some  or  all  of  them  wore  mantles  and  loin  bands  of  skin 
and  had  pouches  and  belts  of  leather.  The  men  had  stone- 
pointed  spears,  and  carried  sharpened  flints  in  their  hands. 

There  was  no  Old  Man  who  was  lord  and  master  and 
father  of  this  particular  crowd.  Weeks  ago  the  Old  Man 
had  been  charged  and  trampled  to  a  jelly  by  a  great  bull  in 
the  swamp  far  away.  Then  two  of  the  girls  had  been  way- 
laid and  carried  off  by  the  young  men  of  another,  larger 
tribe.  It  was  because  of  these  losses  that  this  remnant  was 
now  seeking  new  hunting  grounds. 


The  landscape  that  spread  before  the  eyes  of  this  little- 
band  as  they  crested  the  hill  was  a  bleaker,  more  t\<-.:o)nU- 
and  altogether  unkempt  version  of  the  landscape  of  West- 
ern Europe  to-day.  About  them  was  a  grassy  down 
athwart  which  a  pewit  flew  with  its  melancholy  cry.  Before 
them  stretched  a  great  valley  ridged  with  transverse 
purple  hills  over  which  the  April  cloud  shadows  chased  one 
another.  Pine  woods  and  black  heather  showed  where 
these  hills  became  sandy,  and  the  valleys  were  full  of  brown 
brushwood,  and  down  their  undrained  troughs  ran  a  bright 
green  band  of  peaty  swamps  and  long  pools  of  weedy  water. 
In  the  valley  thickets  many  beasts  lurked  unseen,  and 
where  the  winding  streams  had  cut  into  the  soil  there  were 
cliffs  and  caves.  Far  away  along  the  slopes  of  the  ridge  that 
were  now  revealed,  the  wild  ponies  were  grazing. 

At  a  sign  from  the  two  leaders  the  little  straggle  of  men- 
folk halted,  and  a  woman  who  had  been  chattering  in  sub- 
dued tones  to  a  little  girl  became  silent.  The  brothers 
surveyed  the  wide  prospect  earnestly. 

"Ugh!"  cried  one  abruptly,  and  pointed. 

"Ugh!"  cried  his  brother. 

The  eyes  of  the  whole  tribe  swung  round  to  the  pointing 
finger.  The  group  became  one  rigid  stare.  Every  soul  of 
them  stood  still;  astonishment  had  turned  them  into  a 
tense  group  of  statuettes.  Far  away  down  the  slope,  with 
his  body  in  profile  and  his  head  turned  towards  them, 
frozen  by  an  equal  amazement,  stood  a  hunched  gray 
figure,  bigger  but  shorter  than  a  man.  He  had  been  creep- 
ing up  behind  a  fold  in  the  ground  to  peer  at  the  ponies, 
and  suddenly  he  had  turned  his  eyes  and  seen  the  tribe. 
His  head  projected  like  a  baboon's.  In  his  hand  he  carried 
what  seemed  to  the  menfolk  a  great  rock. 

For  a  little  while  this  animal  scrutiny  held  discoverers 
and  discovered  motionless.  Then  some  of  the  women  and 
children  began  to  stir  and  line  out  to  see  the  strange 
creature  better. 

"Man!"  said  an  old  crone  of  forty.  "Man!" 

At  the  movement  of  the  women  the  grisly  man  turned, 
ran  clumsily  for  a  score  of  yards  or  so  towards  a  thicket  of 
birch  and  budding  thorn.  Then  he  halted  again  for  a 
moment  to  look  at  the  newcomers,  waved  an  arm  strangely 
and  then  dashed  into  cover. 

The  shadows  of  the  thicket  swallowed  him  up  and  by 
hiding  him  seemed  to  make  him  enormous.  It  identified 
itself  with  him,  and  watched  them  with  his  eyes.  Its  tree 
stems  became  long  silvery  limbs,  and  a  fallen  trunk 
crouched  and  stared. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
tribe  had  hoped  to  come  up  with  the  wild  ponies  as  the  day 

(Continued  on  Page  106) 
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MISS  MEZANINE  CONNER  gave  an 
order  to  her  maid.  "Cleo,"  she  com- 
manded languidly,  "I  desiahs  that  you 
should  summon  the  chauffeur  to  my  presence." 

Cleo  departed.  No  sooner  had  the 
door  closed  behind  her  than  Miss 
Conner  swung  into  action.  She  rose, 
crossed  the  living  room  and  gazed 
hopefully  into  the  gilt-framed  mirror 
which  dangled  beneath  a  crayon  por- 
trait of  that  particular  forbear  who  had 
earned  the  first  dollar  of  what  was  now 
reputed  to  be  the  most  sizable  collec- 
tion of  money  and  negotiable  paper 
owned  by  any  colored  family  in  the 
state  of  Alabama. 

But  Mezanine  had  no  eyes  for  the 
shiny  likeness  of  the  dear  defunct.  She 
was  interested  only  in  the  tale  told  by 
the  polished  mirror.  Without  undue 
flattery  the  mirror  convinced  her  that 
she  was  not  unpleasing  to  the  eye.  Her 
complexion  had  the  background  and 
the  rose  tints  of  a  pristine  chocolate 
parfait.  Her  hair  had  been  coiffed  atop 
a  well-shaped  head  and  its  midnight 
hue  decorated  by  a  hairpin  jeweled 
with  genuine  diamonds — two  of  them. 

Mezanine  worked  swiftly,  and  long 
before  the  hall  door  opened  to  admit 
the  personable  Mr.  Temus  Robinson, 
chauffeur  to  the  Conner  household, 
she  had  settled  back  upon  the  lounge 
and  summoned  again  the  languid 
indifference  which  befitted  her  su- 
premacy in  the  colored  circles  of 
Birmingham. 

To  even  the  most  casual  observer, 
had  he  witnessed  her  maneuvers  of  the 
past  few  minutes,  it  would  have  been 
plain  that  Miss  Mezanine  Conner  was 
extremely  desirous  of  making  an  im- 
pression upon  Mr.  Robinson,  her 
chauffeur.  And  now,  left  alone  with 
that  gentleman,  her  heaving  bosom 
and  downcast  eyes  and  the  nervously 
fluttering  fingers  were  proof  enough 
that  even  a  fabulous  amount  of  money 
had  not  rendered  Mezanine  impervi- 
ous to  the  sweetly  poisoned  darts  of 
the  little  blind  god. 

Standing  rigidly  in  the  doorway, 
a  slave  to  domestic  discipline,  the 
exquisitely  uniformed  chauffeur  sus- 
pected nothing  of  the  emotional  seethe 
that  was  sizzling  within  the  breast  of 
his  adored  mistress.  He  bobbed  his 
head  and  waited. 

Temus  was  forced  to  keep  tight  rein 
on  himself  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  Miss  Conner.  He  was  acutely  con- 
scious of  her,  himself  a  victim  to  the 
grande  passion.  But  he  loved  from 
a  distance.  Who  was  he,  first-class 
chauffeur  though  he  was,  to  aspire  to 
the  hand  of  this  radiant  and  much-moneyed  creature  in 
whose  household  he  was  employed?  Such  things  happened 
in  novels,  as  the  fruition  of  romance  in  which  employer's 
daughter  and  humble  chauffeur  were  the  palpitant  dram- 
atis persona?  —  but  Temus  Robinson  was  a  gentleman 
whose  mental  slant  was  inclined  to  the  practical,  and  he 
knew  that  best-seller  bait  was  not  for  mere  mortals. 

All  of  which  was  known  to  Miss  Conner  and  caused  her 
excessive  and  continuous  mental  anguish.  By  the  employ- 
ment of  her  sixth  sense  she  had  long  since  divined  that  her 
ardor  for  the  handsome  chauffeur  was  reciprocated  in 
kind — and  she  had  used  every  feminine  art  in  the  cata- 
logue to  bring  about  a  declaration  of  his  passion.  Her 
efforts  had  proved  futile,  thanks  principally  to  Temus' 
overweening  modesty,  and  she  had  some  time  since  given 
up  the  task  as  hopeless — praying  for  some  heaven-sent 
opportunity  calculated  to  wring  confession  from  Mr. 
Robinson's  humble  soul. 

She  gazed  up  now  into  his  level  eyes,  glimpsed  again  the 
well-knit  figure,  the  broad  shoulders,  the  masterful  car- 
riage, the  powerful  depth  of  chest  and  bulginess  of  arms; 
marveled  at  Temus'  blindness,  and  found  herself  horrified 
by  the  idea  that  she  had  perhaps  been  betrayed  by  her 
woman's  intuition— perchance  he  did  not  love  her. 
"Temus?" 

"Yas'm,  Miss  Conner?" 
"Papa  is  out  of  town." 
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Temus  Suddenly  Became  Conscious  of  the  Coughing  Motor,  Which 
Was  Now  Very  Close  Indeed 


"Yas'm — I  knows  that." 

"An'  he  ain't  due  to  return  back  heah  ontil  t'-morrow 
mawnin'." 

She  looked  up,  hopeful  that  the  suggestion  might  have 
fallen  on  fertile  ground.  Temus'  face  exhibited  all  the  per- 
sonal fire  of  a  brick  wall. 

"No'm." 

She  sighed  hopelessly.  "  I  ain't  gwine  remain  in  my  own 
domicile  t'-night,  Temus.  I  is  gwine  sojourn  with  a  frien' 
of  mine  on  Sevumteenth  Street  ontil  mawnin'." 

"Yas'm." 

"Theyfo',  an'  because  of  that,  Temus,'  I  ain't  gwine 
need  you,  n'r  neither  the  car,  after  you  ca'ies  me  to  my 
frien's  place  of  residence  at  the  hour  of  six  o'clock  this 
evenin'.  Such  bein'  the  status,  I  esten's  to  you  the  privilege 
of  vacationin'  ontil  t'-morrow  mawnin'  at  nine  o'clock." 

"Yas'm." 

"At  that  hour  you  may  call  fo'  me  at  said  house  an' 
convey  me  back  to  my  own  residence.  Is  that  satisfact'ry, 
Temus?" 

She  leaned  forward  eagerly,  hungry  for  a  personal 
nuance  in  his  speech  of  thanks.  She  was  greeted  with  the 
same  irritating  passivity. 

"Yas'm." 

Silence  fell  between  them.  Her  father  safely  out  of  the 
city  on  a  business  trip,  herself  and  Temus  alone — it  was 
opportunity  with  a  large  O.  She  bent  forward  seductively: 


"Is  you  glad,  Temus?" 
"  'Bout  which,  Miss  Mezanine?  " 
"'Bout  gittin'  this  heah  surcease  away  fum 
wuk  which  I  tenders  you?" 

"Yas'm."  He  saw  from  her  face 
that  this  was  not  enough,  and  hastened 
to  add,  "I  always  likes  to  git  away." 

She  slumped  back  on  the  lounge.  All 
unwittingly  Temus  had  wounded  his 
adored  one.  It  was  not  his  cue  to 
speak,  and  she  said  nothing.  For  fully 
five  minutes  she  said  the  same  thing, 
and  then  Temus  fidgeted  uneasily. 
"That  all,  Miss  Mezanine?" 
"Uh-huh!"  She  emitted  a  gusty 
sigh.  "Ise  afraid  so." 

Temus  backed  out  of  the  door.  He 
was  not  very  clear  as  to  the  meaning 
of  her  final  words,  but  did  not  attempt 
to  decipher  them.  Mezanine  was  en- 
tirely too  educated  for  him. 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  Temus 
should  have  been  so  persistently  blind 
tothe  devotion  of  his  employer's  daugh- 
ter. Julep  Conner,  her  father,  bore  the 
reputation  of  being  worth  more  than 
fifty  thousand  dollars  in  good  hard 
cash — or  the  equivalent  thereof — all  of 
which  was  destined  some  day  to  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  daughter. 
She  was  not  only  sought  after  by  many 
of  the  young  eligibles  of  the  colored 
persuasion  in  Birmingham — she  was 
fairly  stampeded,  and  had  been  for  the 
past  two  years,  ever  since  the  financial 
windfall  which  raised  her  father  from 
the  commercial  standing  of  a  man 
comfortably  well-to-do  to  the  ranks 
of  the  unbelievably  wealthy. 

It  was  not  only  the  little  matter  of 
many  dollars  which  made  Mezanine 
unutterably  desirable.  There  were, 
too,  the  facts  that  she  was  a  decidedly 
pretty  girl  and  an  exceedingly  com- 
petent potential  housewife.  She  could 
cook  and  sew  and  appreciate  home- 
like comfyness — attributes  of  irresist- 
ible appeal  to  the  male.  The  plenitude 
of  dollars  and  ensuing  lack  of  necessity 
for  the  employment  of  the  many  do- 
mestic virtues  lessened  not  one  whit 
their  allure. 

But  since  the  two-year-old  windfall 
of  money  which  made  of  old  Julep 
Conner  a  financial  figure  in  the  col- 
ored business  world  not  only  of  his 
community  but  of  the  entire  South, 
Miss  Mezanine  had  gradually  drifted 
away  from  her  friends.  Not  snob- 
bishness—for there  was  nothing  more 
foreign  to  her  nature — but  it  was 
inevitable  that  she  should  become 
conscious  of  her  importance;  and  it 
behooved  her  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  the  Conner  name. 
Also,  she  had  gone  hot  on  the  trail  of  education.  Words 
were  grist  to  her  mill  of  learning.  She  waylaid  them  in 
dark  spots,  slugged  them  mightily  and  made  them  her 
own.  Her  vocabulary  was  at  once  the  wonder  and  the 
despair  of  her  infatuated  gentleman  friends.  They  couldn't 
touch  bottom  in  her  sea  of  verbosity.  And  no  one  of  them 
was  more  hopelessly  dazzled  by  her  display  of  lingual 
pyrotechnics  than  Temus  Robinson.  He  quivered  ad- 
miringly under  the  impact  of  her  malapropisms,  marveling 
at  the  magnificence  of  the  brain  which  could  absorb  such 
specimens  of  the  English  language. 

Temus  had  hitched  his  -phaeton  d'amour  to  a  star.  He 
was  content  to  worship  from  a  distance,  fearful  of  the 
chasm  that  separated  them,  and  never  dreaming  that  day 
after  day  Mezanine  sat  in  her  limousine  sighing  gusty 
sighs  at  sight  of  the  broad  uniformed  back  of  the  handsome 
chauffeur. 

From  his  interview  with  Mezanine,  Temus  went  to  his 
room,  where  for  a  few  moments  he  stood  staring  adoringly 
at  a  picture  of  Mezanine  which  he  had  clipped  from  The 
Weekly  Epoch  several  months  since.  This  picture  had 
been  mounted  with  meticulous  care  on  a  bit  of  white  card- 
board and  the  whole  incased  in  a  gaudy  frame  of  gilded 
cast  iron.  Temus  perched  the  picture  on  the  dresser,  threw 
himself  across  the  bed  and  lighted  a  cigar.  And  then 
he  smoked  and  dreamed  until  the  hour  of  his  mistress' 
departure. 
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Temus  returned  alone  in  the  huge  limousine.  He  entered 
the  big  residence,  now  deserted,  and  looked  longingly 
around.  If  only  he  were  more  blessed  with  the  goods  of 
this  world !  If  only  he  might  aspire  to  marry  into  such  as 
this!  His  chest  swelled;  he  felt  that  he  was  to  the  manor 
born—  only  something  had  slipped.  Temus  knew  that  he 
had  the  figure,  the  face,  the  manner  of  a  gentleman.  What 
he  lacked  was  opportunity! 

He  browsed  idly  through  the  house — parlor,  dining 
room,  the  room  of  old  man  Julep  Conner.  And  in  that 
latter  habitation  something  caught  his  eye  and  held  him 
spellbound.  It  was  hanging  in  the  clothes  closet,  beckon- 
ing invitingly,  shrieking  invitation. 

Temus  was  gazing  upon  the  evening  clothes  of  Mr. 
lulep  Conner! 

"Ise  thinkin'  "  Temus  was  mumbling  to  himself. 

'I  :hinks  easy.  Sumthin'  comes  along  an'  give  me  a  idea 
in'— blip !  they  ain't  nothin'  c'n  keep  my  min'  fum 
vukkin'!" 

Sight  of  the  evening  suit— a  sense  of  aloneness— a  desire 
:o  assume  the  habiliments  of  a  gentleman — it  was  all 
ogical  as  A  B  C.  And  from  the  formless  background  a 
lesire  took  shape — crystallized — became  planted  firmly 
n  the  mind  of  Mr.  Temus  Robinson. 

The  ambition  had  always  been  there,  but  never  before 
lad  Old  Man  Opportunity  introduced  himself.  It  was  a 
horoughly  laudable  and  innocuous  desire,  having  its  roots 
n  Temus'  futile  passion  for  Miss  Mezanine  Conner.  Sud- 
lenly  Temus  clenched  one  large  fist  and  smashed  it  into 
he  palm  of  the  other  hand. 

"Hot  dam!  I  does  it!" 

He  found  himself  covered  with  cold  perspiration.  He 
vas  about  to  attain  an  ambition  of  many  years'  standing, 
•"or  one  night  he  was  to  flutter  as  a  butterfly— a  gentleman 
if  affluence  and  leisure — a  personage  socially  and  finan- 
ially  on  a  plane  with  his  lady  love. 

In  brief,  Temus  Robinson  had  determined  to  garb  him- 
elf  in  full  evening  dress,  hire  a  chauffeur  and  have  himself 
Iriven  somewhere  in  the  big  limousine.  It  didn't  matter 
vhere  he  was  driven  or  who  did  the  driving.  Second  only 
o  winning  the  heart  and  hand  of  Mezanine  Conner  he 
fas  possessed  of  a  desire  to  do  as  Julep  Conner  did— walk 
randiloquently  to  the 
urb,  crook  his  finger  at 
he  waiting  limousine, 
iave  a  uniformed  chauf- 
eur  open  the  door,  then 
iark  an  order:  "The 
lub,  Temus!" 

Temus  catapulted 
hrough  the  door  and 
leaded  for  Bud  Peaglar's 
Jarbecue  Lunch  Room 
c  Billiard  Parlor.  He 
aused  once  by  the  way- 
ide  where  a  pink  poster, 
iastered  against  a 
roken  fence,  informed 
im  that  on  that  par- 
icular  evening  at  eight- 
hirty  The  Sons  & 
)aughtersof  I  Will  Arise  . 
ras  giving  its  fourth  an- 
ual  ball  for  the  benefit 
f  sweet  charity.  It  ari- 
wered  his  problem  of 
^hither.  The  annual 
harity  ball  of  that  elect 
olored  organization  was 
ne  of  the  great  events 
f  the  year. 

I n  Bud  Peaglar's  plac« 
'emus  unearthed  his 
•iend  John  Wrigle  in 
he  act  of  paying  his  last 
wo-bit  piece  to  a  more 
irtunate  Kelly-pool 
layer.  Temus  grabbed 
Ir.  Wrigle  by  the  arm. 

"John?" 

"Huh?" 

"You  drives  a  auto, 
on'  you?" 

"Huh!  Cullud  boy, 
ou  asts  spluerferous 
uestions.  Ain't  you 
now  I  used  to  mechanic 
>wn  to  a  garage?  " 

"Sho'ly  does.  Lis'en 
^ah,  frien'— docs  you 
■siah  to  cam  yo'se'f 
vo  dollars  —  cash?  " 

"  Two  dollars  —  cash 

oney?    Temus,  fo' 

en  half  of  that  I'd 
ameup  to  collec'  on  my 
vn  life  insurance,  if'n 
had  any." 


Temus  seized  him  by  the  arm  and  propelled  him  toward 
the  door. 

"Cm  'long,  boy;  us  travels!"  * 

On  the  way  Temus  delved  into  the  details  of  his  plan. 

"  Fo'  one  dollar  you  drives  that  car  a  couple  hours,  John 
Wrigle.  Fo'  the  other  dollar  you  keeps  yo'  mouth  shut 
afterwards  'bout  what  you  has  done.  Also,  if'n  you  ever 
'lowed  that  tongue  to  slip— kinder  accidental  like— you  is 
suddenly  gwine  be  ain't." 

"Says  which?" 

"Says  you  ain't  gwine  be  is  if'n  anyone  ever  hears  what 
us  is  gwine  do  this  night." 
"  Huh !  I  ain't  no  fool  " 

"  Reckon  not  bein'  same  is  gwine  he'p  you  to  live  long 
an'  have  a  heap  of  gran-chillum.  'Cause,  boy,  what  I  does 
to-night  is  done  on  the  sho'-nuff  quietus.  Git  me?" 

"Uh-huh!  I  got!" 

The  task  of  fitting  John  Wrigle  into  his  chauffeur's 
uniform  proved  considerably  less  of  a  job  than  the  task  of 
donning  Julep  Conner's  evening  outfit.  To  put  it  mildly, 
Mr.  Conner's  evening  clothes  fitted  Mr.  Robinson  a  trifle 
soon.  They  were  long  enough  in  sleeve  and  leg,  but  not 
quite  sufficiently  ample  across  chest  or  hips.  Still,  the 
sartorial  ensemble  was  not  at  all  unpleasing  to  Temus' 
none  too  critical  eye.  He  stood  back  and  surveyed  his 
mirrored  self  complacently. 

"Hot  dog!"  he  approved.  "What  it  takes  to  look  like 
sumthin' — I  is  got  it." 

Temus  was  a  trifle  apprehensive  during  the  progress  of 
his  get-away  from  the  Conner  homestead.  True,  the 
servants'  quarters  were  situated  over  the  garage  at  the 
rear  of  the  lot,  and  he  had  parked  the  limousine  around 
the  corner,  with  John  in  the  driver's  seat — but  still,  while 
there  was  danger,  he  found  it  impossible  to  be  entirely  at 
ease. 

He  buttoned  a  long  dust  coat  carefully  about  his  neck, 
oozed  through  the  front  door  and  slithered  around  the 
corner.  John  Wrigle,  immaculate  in  one  of  Temus'  uni- 
forms, sat  rigidly  at  the  wheel.  Within  a  few  paces  of  the 
car  Temus  doffed  the  dust  coat,  slung  it  nonchalantly  over 
a  black-sleeved  arm,  set  his  employer's  silk  hat  at  a  more 
jaunty  angle  and  swaggered  to  the  curb.    John  Wrigle, 
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expression  serious,  alighted  and  opened  the  door  of  the  car. 
"  Where  you  desiahs  to  go,  suh?  " 

Temus  produced  a  glass-jeweled  case  and  extracted 
therefrom  a  Turkish  cigarette.  This  he  lighted  languidly. 

"Lodge  rooms  of  The  Sons  &  Daughters  of  I  Will  Arise, 
John,"  he  ordered  casually.  "An'  take  yo'  time.  I  ain't 
cravin'  to  be  'rested  fo'  no  speedin'." 

He  allowed  John  to  slam  the  door  as  he  settled  back 
luxuriously  against  the  deep  upholstery.  Then,  as  his 
chauffeur  let  in  the  gears  and  sent  the  handsome  car  rolling 
smoothly  down  Eighteenth  Street,  Temus  gave  himself 
over  to  the  beatitude  of  the  moment. 

His  secondary  dream  was  in  the  process  of  fulfillment, 
and  the  realization  was  proving  even  more  delicious  than 
the  anticipation.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Temus  was 
undergoing  the  supreme  thrill  of  a  gentleman  of  leisure 
and  affluence.  He  forgot  that  this  was  a  masquerade,  for- 
got that  his  clothes  and  his  automobile  were  the  property 
of  another,  and  that  he  rightfully  belonged  in  the  livery 
which  bedecked  the  frame  of  Mr.  John  Wrigle — forgot 
everything  save  that  he  was  what  he  wished  himself  to  be. 

The  car  rolled  slowly  down  Eighteenth  Street,  past 
long  rows  of  one-story,  unpainted  frame  structures,  which 
housed  some  of  the  best  colored  families  in  the  city.  Ahead, 
the  serried  sky  line  of  Birmingham  bulked,  light-studded, 
in  the  clear  night.  The  windows  of  the  car  were  down, 
flushing  the  luxurious  interior  with  the  fresh  cool  air  of 
mid-May.  The  atmosphere  was  pregnant  with  the  breath 
of  spring  and  of  life  and  love.  Mr.  Temus  Robinson  felt 
that  he  was  very  glad  indeed  to  be  alive  on  such  a  night  as 
this— he  was  unutterably  happy,  blissfully  at  peace  with 
himself  and  the  world,  utterly  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
there  must  be  a  morrow.  Sufficient  unto  his  big  night  were 
the  pleasures  thereof. 

They  swayed  gently  across  the  L.  &  N.  railroad  tracks 
and  rolled  magnificently  through  the  civic  center  of  Bir- 
mingham's Darktown,  past  the  Champion  and  Frolic 
Theaters,  the  grim,  darkened  portals  of  the  Penny  Pru- 
dential Bank  Building,  the  Gold  Crown  Ice  Cream  Parlor, 
the  Smooth  Pants  Pressing  Club— to  swing  eventually 
down  Fourth  Avenue,  ride  a  few  blocks,  turn  to  the  right 
again,  and  slow  down  at  their  destination. 

The  lodge  rooms  of 
The  Sons  &  Daughters 
of  1  Will  Arise  were 
ablaze  with  festive  light. 
The  entertainment  com- 
mittee had  done  itself 
proud  in  the  matter  of 
decoration  for  this  great 
annual  charity  ball. 
Within  there  was  a  riot 
of  gayety,  a  medley  of 
color.  High  and  low, 
they  were  all  there — 
editors,  lawyers,  doctors, 
porters,  shoemakers  — 
aristocrat  and  proleta- 
rian rubbed  elbows  in 
frank  camaraderie.  It 
was  a  democratic  gather- 
ing of  the  worthwhile 
and  the  worthless  in  a 
potpourri  of  enjoyment, 
a  charivari  of  ebullient 
gayety. 

Temus  alighted  gran- 
diloquently. The  car  was 
backed  in  to  the  curb  at 
an  angle  of  about  forty- 
five  degrees. 

"John,"  ordered  the 
colored  gentleman  in  the 
borrowed  evening  dress, 
"you  waits  heah  ontil 
fu'ther  orders." 
"  Yassuh." 

The  chauffeur  touched 
his  cap.  Both  had  now 
forgotten  the  masquer- 
ade. 

Temus  swaggered 
elegantly  into  the  hall, 
checked  his  silk  hat,  and 
stood  lounging  by  the 
doorway  of  t  he  big  ball- 
room, which  was  tilled 
with  the  toe-tickling 
music  of  Professor  Alee 
Cha  m  p  ■  g  n  e's  J  B  t  z- 
phoney  Orchest  ra  in  t  he 
throes  of  a  shimmy  in- 
spirer. 

Temus  attracted  no 

undue  attention,  al- 
though be  canfl  in  for 

his  full  share  of  admiring 
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WINNIE  was  singing  a  little,  soft,  plain- 
tive lullaby  all  to  herself  in  the  south 
drawing-room  at  Hawkshover  Hall.  It 
was  late  afternoon.    The  hunting  people  had 
not  yet  returned.    The  bridge  fiends  were  still  rapt  in 
tense  and  bitter  communion  in  the  card  room,  and  Lady 
Fasterton  had  retired  temporarily  into  the  restful  seclu- 
sion of  her  most  private  holy  of  holies. 

Winnie  was  one  of  many  guests  there,  and  she  had  been 
disinclined  either  for  bridge,  sleep,  mild  intoxication  or  any 
other  of  the  diversions  which  usually  ameliorated  a  wet- 
weather  midafternoon  for  the  party  at  any  one  of  the 
Fasterton  country  houses.  So,  finding  the  cozy  south 
drawing-room  empty  of  people,  she  had  settled  down 
to  amuse  herself  for  a  few  passing  moments  at  the  piano. 
It  was  a  little  old-fashioned  lullaby,  with  the  ghost  of  an 
exquisite,  half-faded  melody  haunting  it,  and  the  girl 
looked  very  sweet,  very  childlike,  as  she  sat  on  the  great 
carved  stool,  a  little  figure,  looking  upwards,  her  slen- 
der fingers  straying  over  the  keys,  singing  softly  in  the 
subdued  light  like  a  tiny  bird  piping  sweetly  in  the  dusk. 

It  was  a  very  pretty  picture,  indeed,  and  it  very  defi- 
nitely arrested  the  progress  of  Cyril  Fitzmedley 
as.inmuddyhuntingkit,  hepassed  the  open  door. 

Sir  Cyril  stopped,  gazing  in  spellbound  at 
Winnie,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  lullaby  lapped 
about  him  like  the  soft  waters  of 
Lethe.   He  listened  and  was  lulled. 
He  never  had  been  quite  so  exces- 
sively or  pleasantly  lulled  in  his 
short  and  rather  confused 
life.  At  least,  that  was 
his  impression.  It  was  all 
so  sweet  and  gentle  and 
somehow  so  different  that 
he  could  not  help  being 
lulled.    The  words  were 
quite  simple.  There  was, 
he  gathered,  a  naughty 
wolf  that  wanted  to  eat  a 
baby  all  up,  but — sang 
Winnie — babyneedn't  be 
afraid.  All  baby  needed 
to  do  was  just  to  go  , 
quietly  to  sleep,  and  I 
when  she  was  asleep 
mummy  would  go  and 
get  the  naughty,  greedy 
wolf's  skin  and  make  a 
pretty  rug  of  it  for  baby 
to  roll  on— that  was  all. 
There  appeared  to  be 
nothing  in  it  for  the  wolf. 

But  the  youthful  and 
somewhat-spoiled  baro- 
net thought  he  had  never  known  anything  quite  so  charm- 
ing, regarded  purely  as  a  brief  change  from  the  normal. 
He  waited  till  the  last  note  died  out,  then  went  in. 

"Dear  Miss  Winnie,"  he  said  earnestly,  "I  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  sweetest  few  moments  I  remember  for — 
er— many  a  long  day.  That  was  charmin',  quite." 

Winnie  was  very  surprised  and  pleased,  but  not  excited. 
"It  was  only  a  little  lullaby  my  nurse  used  to  sing  to 
me,  dear  Sir  Cyril.  A  little  thing— it  just  came  into  my 
head,  sitting  there." 

"Ah,  it  just  went  into  my  heart !"  said  Fitzmedley.  He 
was  leaning  low  to  Winnie.  "I  shall  often  think  of  it— 
often.  Will  you  let  me  give  you  some  little  souvenir  of  that 
little  moment  of  pleasure — our  tiny  secret — what?" 
Winnie's  wide  blue  eyes  gazed  gravely  up  at  him. 
"How  kind  you  are  to  me!"  she  said.  "But  I  don't 
think  there  is  anything  I  want.  And  I  am  beginning  to 
feel  that  I  ought  not  to  accept  presents — oh,  don't  be  angry 
with  me,  please."  Impulsively  a  hand,  fair  as  a  flower, 
rested  upon  his  pink  sleeve. 

"  But  why?  "  said  Cyril,  leaning  nearer.  "  Do  you  know, 
dear  Miss  Winnie,  that  I  am  old  enough  to  be  your  elder 
brother— what?" 

"I  think  that  must  be  why!"  sighed  Winnie.  "Is  it 
right  for  me  to  accept  gifts  from  you?" 

"Oh,  quite,  quite— especially  when  it  is  a  souvenir  of 
such  a  special  little  secret  pleasure  as  your  charmin'  song 
gave  me.  I  assure  you  it  would  be  quite  all  right.  I  love 
to  give  things  to  people  who  give  me  things." 

The  frank  admiration  in  Winnie's  eyes  made  him  almost 
desperately  eager  to  mark  the  occasion.  Unconsciously  he 
felt  violently  wishful  to  live  up  to  that  look. 

"  I  think  you  have  a  great  nature,  Sir  Cyril,"  she  lul- 
labied.  "  You  don't  mind  my  saying  that,  do  you?  I  think 
that  if  there  happened  to  be  anything  I  wanted  I  could 
accept  it  from  you  without  being  misunderstood." 
He  leaned  nearer  yet. 


"You  could;  indeed, 
you  could!" 

"  I  mustn't  accept  jew- 
elry, Sir  Cyril.  That 
would  be  wrong.  I  haven't 
had  much  experience  of 
these  things,  but  I  know  a 
girl  mustn't  accept  jewelry 
from  rich,  good-looking 
men,  no  matter  how  chiv- 
alrous they  may  be." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  about 
that,  Miss  Winnie." 

"But  perhaps  it  would 
not  be  much  harm  to  ac- 
cept a  little  pet." 

His  naturally  rather  dull 
eyes  lit  up. 


"I  don't  think  it 
had  a  name.  Shall 
we— just  you  and  I— 
telephone  to  the 
trainer  and  ask  about 
it?" 

"  Yes,  rather,  Miss 
Winnie!  Just  you 
and  I— on  the  quiet, 
eh?   Toppin'  idea." 

They  crossed  the 
room  to  the  ornately 
camouflaged  tele- 
phone and  rang  up 
Cyril's  sharp-eyed, 
rather  withered- 
looking  master  of 
horse,  one  Mr.  Dan 
Harmon.  The  lovely 
little  black  one  was,  it 
appeared,  an  un- 
named yearling  filly 
of  extremely  aristo- 
cratic parentage,  her 
mamma  being  Moon- 
lady,  who  in  her  day 
had  won  the  Oaks, 
while  the  filly's  papa, 
the  celebrated  Volt, 
had  annexed  the 
Derby,  the  St.  Leger, 
the  Two  Thousand 
Guineas,  the  Eclipse 
Stakes  and  other  simi- 
lar useful  little  affairs. 

"  You  have  chosen 
very  well,  Miss 


"I  should  love  to  give  you  a  pet,  dear 
Miss  Winnie.    What  would  you  like?" 

Winnie's  eyes  fell.   "You  will  laugh  at 
me,  I  am  afraid,"  she  said. 

He  caught  at  her  hand — in  order  to  reassure  her. 
"No,  no!  How  could  I  laugh  at  you  for  wanting  a  pet?" 
He  was  thinking  how  perfectly  sweet  she  would  look 
fondling  a  tiny  Pekingese  pup  or  Persian  kitten  presented 
by  himself. 

"What  pet  would  you  like,  dear  Miss  Winnie?" 
"A  little  race  horse,  please,"  cooed  Winnie. 
"A  race  horse!" 

For  an  instant  the  infatuated  youth  was  startled.  After 
all,  you  can't  gallop  a  race  horse  into  Lullabyland  without 
the  temporary  inhabitants  thereof  getting  a  slight  shock. 
But  suddenly  he  got  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  right 
perspective  of  the  thing.  When  a  few  months  before  he  had 
inherited  his  father's  approximately  three-quarter-million 
estate  he  had  inherited  the  big  racing  stud  into  which 
something  like  another  quarter  million  had  been  sunk  by 
his  turf-loving  parent.  He  realized  that  there  were  few 
things  he  could  spare  better  than  a  little  race  horse,  for, 
counting  foals,  yearlings,  horses  of  racing  age,  studhorses 
and  brood  mares,  he  possessed  something  like  a  hundred. 
Dimly  it  occurred  to  him  that  Winnie  was  paying  him  a 
pretty  compliment,  or  so  he  vaguely  interpreted  it.  The 
shock  passed  and  he  grew  enthusiastic. 

"Why— why,  that's  a  splendid  idea,  Miss  Winnie!" 

"It  seemed  so  appropriate,  somehow,"  smiled  Winnie. 

"Which  would  you  like?"  he  asked  eagerly.  "You  were 
with  the  party  that  I  showed  over  the  stables  and  farm 
yesterday,  weren't  you?  Did  you  see  one  you  liked?  " 

"  I  liked  them  all,  I  think,"  said  the  girl.  "But  there  was 
one  that  I  fell  quite  in  love  with.  A — a — yearling,  I  think 
it  was  called;  a  lovely  little  black  one  with  four  white 
stockings— don't  they  say? — and  a  white  patch  on  its 
forehead  like  a  big  star." 

He  knitted  his  brows.  Sir  Cyril  had  not  inherited  his 
father's  passion  for  Thoroughbreds,  and  except  for  the 
classical-event  winners  he  hardly  knew  one  from  the  other. 
He  possessed  himself  of  Winnie's  other  hand. 

"Then  you  shall  have  that  one!"  he  declared  impul- 
sively. "  What  was  its  name?  " 


Winnie,"  said 
Cyril. 

"Have  I? 
How  lucky!" 
sighed  Winnie. 
"  I  chose  her 
because  she  is 
so  pretty." 

Cyril  gave 
the  necessary 
instructions, 
and  made  way  at 
the  telephone  for 
Winnie. 

"Is  that  Mr. 
Harmon,  please? 
Good  afternoon, 
Mr.  Harmon.  This 
is  Miss  O'Wynn 
speaking.  Thank  you  for  your 
congratulations.  Yes,  the  little 
black  one  with  the  white  stock- 
ings; the— is  it? — theMoonlady 
filly — how  pretty — mine  now, 

yes.  Sir  Cyril  wishes  it— so  kind.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Harmon?  Oh,  do  you  think  so?  That  would  be  too  good 
to  be  true.  Yes,  yes !  With  you,  Mr.  Harmon,  of  course. 
I  could  not  think  of  allowing  her  to  be  trained  by  anybody 
but  you.  May  I  come  for  a  little  talk  to-morrow?  Thank 
you,  that  will  be  nice.  I  want  her  to  be  named  Lullaby  "- 
Cyril  thrilled— "Lullaby.  What  is  she  doing  now?  Yes, 
this  very  minute— in  her  box?  How  nice!  Yes— I  shall 
bring  her  some  sugar  to-morrow,  tell  her— Lullaby. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Harmon.  Take  great  care  of  her,  won't 
you?  She  is  the  only  one  I  have,  you  know.  Thank  you, 
that  is  kind— kind.  Good-by,  Mr.  Harmon!" 
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She  turned  to  Cyril.  "  Do  you  like  Lullaby  for  a  name — 
ust  in  memory  of  our  little  secret,  Sir  Cyril?" 

"Ah,  Miss  Winnie,  you  know  I  do!"  he  bleated. 
'You  ** 

He  broke  off  sharply  as  a  thinnish,  middle-aged  lady 
■ame  in;  a  pale,  well-gowned  woman  with  a  manner  so 
cy,  remote  and  faultlessly  correct  that  she  was  positively 
iwe-inspiring.  This  was  Lady  Foxelen,  Cyril's  future 
namma-in-law,  for  Cyril  was  firmly  betrothed  to  Vivien 
<oxelen.  "You  are  home  early,  Cyril,"  she  said  slowly. 

"Yes,  I  took  a  short  cut  and  missed  the  others." 

"I  hope  you  are  not  wet  through."  Her  eyes  played 
iver  his  pink. 

"Perhaps  I  had  better  get  out  of  my  things,"  said 
^yril,  rather  piano,  and  faded  away. 

"Cyril  is  so  reckless,"  observed  the  lady,  with  a  chill 
mile,  to  Winnie.  Winnie  agreed. 

Lady  Foxelen  patronized  her — this  unknown  little  no- 
tody — for  a  few  moments,  not  unkindly,  and  presently 
noved  on  to  the  big  lounge  hall  where  the  hunting  folk 
.*ere  beginning  to  appear  in  search  of  tea  or  other  support 

0  tide  them  over  till  dinnertime.  Winnie  looked  at  the 
elephone,  hesitated,  then  rang  up  the  trainer  again. 

"This  is  Miss  O'Wynn  speaking,  Mr.  Harmon.  Is 
iullaby  doing  any  work?  Splendid!  I  think  you  are  quite 
ight,  Mr.  Harmon.  I  shall  come  out  early  to-morrow 
lorning  to  see  her  gallop.  Thank  you — if  Mrs.  Harmon 
rould  really  like  it,  it  would  be  so  nice  to  breakfast  with 
ou — yes." 

She  hung  up.  So  did  Mr.  Harmon,  whose  comment  was 
ot  without  interest.  "  She  must  be  that  blue-eyed  slip 
f  a  thing  that  asked  Evans  all  those  questions  about  the 
loonlady  filly  yesterday,"  he  said  to  his  assistant.  "She 
)oked  like  a  child  to  me." 

"Well,  child  or  not,  she's  owner  of  the  likeliest  year- 
ng  ever  bred  in  the  Fitzmedley  stud,"  said  the  other, 
ne  Skyland.    "I  wonder  if  the  boss  knows  what  he's 
arted  with." 

The  trainer  laughed. 

"Knows?   Does  he  know  the  Moonlady  filly  from 
Hereford  heifer?    Lord!  What  can  a  man  know 
•ho'll  give  away  a  filly  like  that — for  nothing?" 
Mr.  Skyland  smiled. 

"Oh,  perhaps  he  got  a  kiss  for  it,  if  he  had  sense 
nough.  More  likely  she  let  him  'old  'er  'and  for  a 
linute,"  he  added  inelegantly. 

The  trainer  pondered. 

"  Well,  she  was  certainly  a  lovely  little  thing — 
lat  blue-eyed  little  lady.  But — the  finest  filly 

1  the  South !  Given  away !  It  makes  me  tired ! 
till,  I'd  as  soon  train  for  a  girl  with 
n  eye  for  a  horse  as  a  man  who 
nows  nothing.    And  I've  no  doubt 
11  have  my  own  way — that's  one 
ling,"  he  added  innocently.  "I  us- 
ally  do  with  owners — 
ullaby,  eh?  I  guess  she'll 
illabize  some  of  'em  before 
ll's  finished !" 


Dan  Harmon  shook  his  head. 

"  I  shouldn't  say  she  knows  much— she  sounds  like  a  kid. 
At  least,  she  did  the  first  time  she  spoke  on  the  phone. 
But  come  to  think  of  it,  the  second  time  she  rang  up  she 
sounded  sort  of  businesslike."  He  frowned  slightly.  "She 
wanted  to  know  if  the  yearling  was  doing  any  work.  And 
she's  coming  to  see  a  short  pipe-opener  to-morrow.  Well, 
now,  was  that  just  ignorance?  Or  did  she  know  that 
Lullaby  will  soon  be  a  two-year-old,  and  forward  at  that. 
Y'know,  Ben,  the  boss  has  parted  with  the  winner  of  next 
year's  Middle  Park  Plate,  with  a  bit  of  luck.  O'Wynn ! 
Kind  of  familiar  name  too.  Seem  to  have  heard  of  it— on 
the  course  too !  Funny !  However,  if  I  can  manage  the 
owners  I've  got  to,  and  the  place  and  people  I'm  paid  to, 
I  guess  I  can  manage  a  blue-eyed  baby  like  little  Miss 
O'Wynn."  He  spoke  in  his  ignorance. 

// 

IONG  before  six  o'clock  next  morning  Winnie,  mounted 
ion  a  good-looking  hack  lent  to  her  during  her  visit 
by  warm-hearted  Lady  Fasterton,  who  was  really  fond  of 
the  girl,  was  cantering  through  the  mist  towards  the 
Harmon  training  stables. 

She  was  in  high  spirits  and  breathlessly  eager  to  see  how 
her  little  lady,  Lullaby,  promised.  She  was  quite  alone, 
and  none  of  the  house  party  was  aware  that  she  was 
going  to  see  the  Fitzmedley  string  at  work — not  even 
Cyril.  Winnie  was  leaving  for  London  two  days  later,  and 
quite  the  last  thing  she  desired  to  happen  while  she  was 
at  Hawkshover  was  for  the  secret  she  shared  with  Cyril 
to  leak  out. 

"If  Lady  Foxelen  should  hear  that  he  has  given  me 
Lullaby,  and  that  I've  accepted  her,  I  am  sure  that  she  and 
Vivien  would  freeze  me  to  death,"  she  said,  smiling.  " But 
luckily  they  know  less  about  Cyril's  horses  so  far  than 
poor  Cyril  does  himself,  and  by  the  time  they  know — 

if  ever — it  will  be  an- 
cient history." 

She  cantered  in 
thoughtful  science  for 
a  little. 


think  he  will  ever  snap  up  a  little  girl  in  one  bite— unless 
she  is  a  little  silly  in  her  mind!  And  how  could  anyone 
resist  accepting  a  wolf's  skin — a  small  part  of  it — when 
the  wolf  comes  gamboling  up  and  implores  one  to  help 

oneself?  If  it  had  been  Lord  Fasterton,  now  " 

She  looked  more  serious,  for  Fasterton  was  a  wolf  of 
different  caliber  from  Cyril  Fitzmedley.  She  would  have 
been  less  ready  to  accept  a  near-two-year-old  from  Lord 
Fasterton,  ready  as  that  nobleman  no  doubt  would  have 
been  to  give  her  one,  though  possibly  not  one  such  as 
Lullaby.  Acceptance  of  such  a  gift  from  the  experienced 
Fasterton  would  have  called  for  somewhat  more  compli- 
cated handling  than  it  did  from  an  innocent  young  wolfling 
like  Cyril.  Besides,  Winnie  felt  that  it  was  as  well  to  keep 
the  gay  Fasterton  in  reserve.  She  might  be  requiring  a 
three-year-old  some  day,  all  being  well. 

'  But  however  that  may  have  been,  certainly  all  was  well 
with  Lullaby.  The  veriest  beginner  could  have  seen  the 
class  of  the  yearling.  Her  breeding  was  stamped  on  her 
from  hoofs  to  ear  tips.  High-spirited  and  fidgety  as  a 
happy,  healthy  child,  with  the  promise  of  all  the  shapeli- 
ness, grace  and  sweet  temper  of  her  famous  dam,  Moon- 
lady,  exquisitely  merged  with  the  power  and  look  of  speed 
of  the  great  Volt,  her  sire,  Lullaby  took  her  little  owner's 
heart  by  storm. 

"  Oh,  you  darling !"  went  Winnie,  fondling  the  yearling. 
She  purposed  to  possess  a  good  many  race  horses  in 
the  course  of  time;  but  she  knew  at  once  that  never,  never 
would  she  own  any  horse  that  would  ever  be  to  her  what 
this  beautiful,  fairy-footed  creature  was  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Dan  Harmon  smiled  at  her  enthusiasm  as  a  man 
might  smile  at  a  child  with  her  first  kitten  or  a  boy  with  his 
first  pup.  They  rode  out  to  the  great  Heath,  watched  the 
work  of  the  string  and  returned  together.  Winnie  tore 
herself  away  from  Lullaby  and  breakfasted  at  the  trainer's 
home.  She  was  so  happy  that  she  was  radiant.  It  was  all 
very  jolly,  indeed,  but  when  presently  she  rode  away 
Mr.  Harmon  seemed  faintly  puzzled. 

"There  goes  the  prettiest  thing  in  lady  owners  I've  ever 
seen,"  quoth  he.  "Why,  she's  but  a  child!  She  talked  a 
good  deal,  didn't  she?"   His  wife  agreed. 

"But  I  don't  call  to  mind  that 
she   said  one  silly  thing  about 
racing — or  made  one  mistake.  Her 
ideas  are  sound  as  a  bell.  Did  you 
notice  her  rattle  'em 


"Look  Down,  Ma/or, M  Jktf  fid  I  Kindly.  "Pooptw 

Will  Notlcm  Your  i  v».    Thry  Will  Think  You  arm 
Going  to  Spring  at  Mn" 

Whether  he  meant  the  yearling  or  the  yearling'*  sweet 
ttle  owner  he  did  not  say. 
"D'ye  think  she  knows  anything  about  horses,  or  wan 
just  a  lucky  dip?" 


"If  Lullaby  is  what  I  really  think  she  might  !><•  she  shall 
go  for  the  Ascot  New  Stakes  next  June,  the  Richmond 
Stakes  at  Goodwood  in  July,  and,  if  she  does  well,  I  lie 
Middle  Park  Plate  in  October.  Some  of  these  big  two- 
year-old  sprints  will  be  good  for  her." 
She  laughed  for  the  sheer  joy  of  life. 

"Oh,  if  only  poor  daddy  were  alive!  We  would  m:ike 
them  lie  down  and  cry,  as  hi-  used  to  say.  I  think  Cyril 
Fitzmedley  will  never  be  a  very  ferocious  wolf.    I  don't 


off — Ascot  New  Stakes, 
Richmond  Stakes  and 
Middle  Park  Plate, 
please — like  milk  gur- 
gling out  of  the  jug?  A 
young,  innocent,  blue- 
eyed  thing  like  her! 
And  you  know,  Kate,  I 
don't  quite  know  how  it 
happened,  but,  come  to 
think  of  it,  I'm  damned 
if  I  don't  believe  I've 
agreed  to  train  the  filly 
at  a  figure  that  isn't 
going  to  show  me  more 
than  about  a  couple  of 
cigars  profit  a  year! 
Funny !" 

His  wife  laughed. 
"Why,  you  great 
baby,  you're  half  in  love 
with  the  child  your- 
self!" she  said  easily. 
"Sure,  she  can  tie  you  in 
knots  round  her  fin- 
gers —  the  same  as  I  ca  n , " 
she  explained  kindly. 
"Not  that  she  isn't  all 
you  say,"  she  added. 
"You  must  do  well  for 
her  with  the  Moonlady 
(illy. 

"She's  only  a  kiddy 
Bad  1  rather  fancy  she 
needs  it.  Can  you,  Dan, 
d'you  think?" 
Rig  Kathleen  Harmon  was  half  Irish, 
still  as  generous,  easy  and  emotional 
after  twenty  years  of  married  life  as  on 
the  first  day. 

"If  only  the  filly  trains  on  as  she 
promises  to,"  he  said  solemnly,  "Miss 
O'Wynn  has  had  a  fortune  given  her. 
I  tell  you,  Kate,  Lullaby's  a  flyer!  I  wonder  what  he  gave 
her  t  o  t  he  girl  for." 

"Ah,  get  along  to  your  horses!"  said  Kate.  "What  do 
you  want  with  wonder?  Did  you  never  give  me  a  present 
in  the  old  flays  and  you  half  engaged  to  that,  yellow- 
headed  Maud  MacGill?  Wonder!  Sun1,  it's  the  men  who 
wonder  half  the  fairy  stories  in  the  world!" 

"And  it's  (he  women  lhal  (ell  them,  Katie,"  said  Dan, 
and  e:  r  aped. 
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But  Mr.  Harmon  was  not  the  only  person  who  believed 
that  Lullaby  was  a  flyer.  There  were  others.  Winnie  met 
one  of  them  as  she  rode  through  the  flowing  dawn  to 
Hawkshover.  This  was  Major  Mountarden,  who,  with  his 
extremely  smart  wife,  was  a  popular  member  of  the 
Fasterton  house  party.  Winnie  had  had  very  little  to  do 
with  the  Mountardens  so  far,  for  they  were  leading  lights 
of  the  more  desperate  bridge  section;  nor  did  she  feel 
particularly  drawn  toward  either  of  them,  though  she 
believed  the  major  to  be  one  of  the  most  distinguished- 
looking  men  she  had  ever  seen.  He  was  very  tall,  broad, 
with  a  soldierly  face  and  a  rather  uncommon  golden 
mustache,  which  he  wore  drooping  in  the  old-style  cavalry- 
man fashion.  It  was  tremendously  effective. 

He  greeted  Winnie  with  such  a  very  careful,  almost 
elaborate  sweep  of  the  hat  and  with  such  cordiality  that 
all  her  natural  instincts  of  caution  jumped  on  parade  at 
once.  The  major,  it  appeared,  was  riding  out  to  the  Heath. 
He  was  not  surprised  to  meet  Winnie,  he  said,  for  he  had 
guessed  that  she  would  be  going  out. 

"And  how  do  you  like  the  Moonlady  filly,  dear  Miss 
Winnie?"  he  asked,  adding  casually,  "Cyril  told  me — in 
strict  confidence — that  you  had  won  the  yearling  from 
him." 

"Won  Lullaby,  Major  Mountarden?"  echoed  Winnie. 

"  Over  your  wager  that  he  could  not  give  you  a  stroke  a 
hole  at  golf,  wasn't  it?"  said  the  major. 

Winnie  thought  quickly.  She  had  played  a  game  of  golf 
with  Cyril  Fitzmedley  two  days  before — Vivien  Foxelen 
having  a  headache — and  she  was  pleased  and  rather  sur- 
prised that  Cyril  had  been  bright  enough  to  find  so  plaus- 
ible an  accounting  for  his  gift  and  her 
acceptance  of  Lullaby. 

"  Oh,  that !  For  a  moment  I  did  not 
understand," shesaid demurely.  "  Yes, 
wasn't  it  lucky?   Do  you  think  it  was 
right  for  me  to  accept  the  year- 
ling, major?" 

"Why,  certainly,  dear  Miss 
Winnie!  A  wager  is  a  wager. 
Oh,  of  course !  It's  rather  a  pity 
that  she  isn't  a  two-year-old,  or 
even  a  three-year-old. 
You  see,  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  she 
can  win  a  race  for  you, 
and  the  cost  of  train- 
ing mounts  up." 

"But,  please,  why 
need  it  be  so  long?" 
asked  Winnie,  her  lips 
drooping  a  little. 

"Why,  Lullaby— 
what  a  pretty  name ! — 
is  only  a  yearling.  She 
can't  race  till  she  is  two 
years  old,  and  even 
then  you  mustn't  over- 
work her.  It  is  nice  to 
have  such  a  handsome 
little  horse,  but  a  good, 
useful 
three-year- 
old  would 
giveyoufar 
more  fun 
andputyou 
to  far  less 
expense." 

Winnie's 
face  shad- 
owed with 
disappoint- 
ment. 

"I  —  I  never 
thought  of  that," 
shesaid.  "I  wanted 
her  to   race  at 

once — lots  of  times."    The  major  smiled. 

"Don't  take  it  too  much  to  heart,"  he 
advised.  "  There  are  ways  and  means.  You 
might  sell  the  filly  and  invest  the  proceeds 
in  a  useful  three-year-old,  for  instance." 

"But  what  can  such  a  baby  horse  be 
worth,  please,  Major  Mountarden?"  faltered  Winnie.  "A 
yearling  isn't  worth  so  much  money  as  an  experienced 
three-year-old  racer,  is  it — any  more  than  a  calf  is  worth 
as  much  as  a  cow?" 

The  major  turned  his  head  for  a  half  second,  his  lips 
flickering. 

But  he  was  quite  grave  when  he  answered. 

"Oh,  not  at  all,  Miss  Winnie!  You  see,  Lullaby  is  a 
little  aristocrat.  Her  breeding  makes  her  worth  a  fair, sum. 
In  fact,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  quite  useful  ex- 
change, if  you  can  find  a  man  who  is  reckless  enough  to 
give  you  a  reliable  three-year-old  for  a  speculative,  well- 
bred  yearling.  Lots  of  men  love  to  gamble  in  yearlings. 
They  are  rather  foolish  men,  between  you  and  me.  They 


nearly  always  lose,  but  it's  a  weakness — a  foible.  I  ought 
to  know" — the  major  smiled  ruefully — "for,  you  see,  I 
am  one  of  those  silly  fellows." 

Winnie  looked  shyly  sorry  for  him. 

"Oh,  what  a  pity!"  she  cried. 

"No,  no,  not  at  all.  We  enjoy  the  gamble.  But  it's  odd, 
isn't  it?  As  I  said,  it's  a  foible.  There's  no  accounting  for 
it.  Take  myself  now.  I  happen  to  own  a  grand  three- 
year-old.  Indeed,  they  say — and  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  them — that  he  is  the  handsomest  horse  on  the  English 
turf  to-day — a  great,  slashing,  magnificent  red  bay  with 
white  stockings  and  a  splendid  white  blaze.  He's  called 
Royal  Splendour !  You've  heard  of  him,  perhaps.  His  dam 
was  Queen  of  Beauty  and  his  sire  was  Golden  Prince.  A 
beautiful  horse — beautiful,"  said  the  major  absently. 
Then,  rousing  from  reverie,  he  went  on:  "And  yet  anybody 
could  tempt  me  to  exchange  him  for  a  pretty  yearling. 
Silly,  isn't  it?  It's  just  the  charm  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tity, I  suppose." 

Winnie  said  nothing,  but  she  looked  very  sympathetic; 
and  the  major  beamed  upon  her,  greatly  pleased  with  his 
finesse.  He  had  wanted  Lullaby  for  some  weeks.  Indeed, 
nothing  but  an  ingrained  dislike  to  pay  a  fair  price  for 
anything  had  prevented  him  from  making  Cyril  Fitz- 
medley a  fair  offer  for  her  long  before.  Still,  he  was  in- 
clined to  congratulate  himself  already  on  taking  his  early 
ride.  Dreamily  he  saw  himself  working  off  that  showy  cur 
of  a  horse,  Royal  Splendour,  in  exchange  for  the  most 
promising  yearling,  now  practically  a  two-year-old,  he  had 
ever  known.  Nor  was  hs  encumbered  by  any  feeling  of 
reluctance  to  take  advantage  of  this  innocent,  baby-sweet 
child,  of  pity  for  her  lack  of  experience,  of  indulgence, 
generosity  or  lenience  in  consummating  the  deal.  For  he 
was  a  hard  man— a  very  hard  man — in  spite  of  his  straight- 
gazing  eyes  and  his  beautiful  golden  mustache. 

' '  Royal  Splendour, "  said  Winnie  softly. 
"It's  a  ringing  name,  isn't  it?" 

"  Rather  good,  but  he  carries  it  well." 
Winnie  dropped  her  eyes  quickly.  Few 
people  knew  better  than  she  how  well 
Royal  Splendour  carried  his  name.  Her 
daddy  had  often  told  her  of  that  hand- 
some fraud.  His  trouble  was  not  how  he 
„  carried  his  name,  but  where  he  carried  it 
to.  Usually  he  carried  it  in  a  position 
which  gave  his  jockey  an  admirable  view 
of  all  other  runners'  heels  and  tails. 

"Well,  Miss  Winnie,  are  you  going  to 
indulge  my  weakness  and  exchange  your 
little  yearling  for  my  big  beauty?  "  Con- 
fidence made  the  major  a  little  careless. 
He  was  not  usually  a  careless  man. 

"I  don't  think  I  should  like  to  do  that, 
major,"  said  Winnie.   "You  see,  I  love 


He  Greeted  Winnie  With  Such  a  Very  Careful,  Almost 
Elaborate  Sweep  of  the  Hat  and  With  Such  Cordiality 
That  Jill  Her  Natural  Instincts  of  Caution  Jumped  on 
Parade  at  Once 

my  little  horse  too  well  ever  to  give  her  away  for  another, 
and  she  is  so  well  bred.  Perhaps  some  day  she  will  win  the 
Derby.  Nobody  can  tell,  after  all.  But  I  do  sympathize 
with  you,  and  I  quite  understand  about  your  liking  year- 
lings, major,  even  though  I  don't  know  much  about  horse 
racing.   I  wish  I  could  help  you." 


She  thought  for  a  moment.  "  What  is  an  option,  major 
Isn't  it  something  that  means  first  choice?" 

"  Something  of  that  sort,  Miss  Winnie."  He  was  watch 
ing  her. 

"If  you  like — perhaps  I  am  only  saying  something  silly; 
do  forgive  me  if  I  am— if  it  would  help  you,  I  would  sell 
you — doesn't  that  sound  mercenary? — the  option  to  buy 
Lullaby  if  ever  I  could  bring  myself  to  part  with  her.  I 
don't  think  I  know  enough  about  racing  to  exchange  for 
a  great,  handsome  horse  like  Royal  Splendour.  But  I've 
heard  of  options.  Daddy  used  to  buy  them  from  a  man  in 
the  city,  but  they  were  awfully  unlucky  ones." 

"Better  sell  her  outright,  Miss  Winnie.  I  would  advise 
it.  No  end  of  bother,  racing— for  a  lady.  I  could  get  you 
a  hundred  guineas  for  the  yearling.  In  fact,  I'd  pay  you 
that  for  her  myself." 

"What  a  lot  of  money  for  a  baby  horse!"  said  Winnie. 
"I'm  sure  she  isn't  worth  it,  except  to  me." 

"Well,  you  are  the  only  one  that  matters,  you  see,"  the 
major  pointed  out  rather  less  confidently. 

"It  seems  unkind,  but  I  wouldn't  sell  Lullaby  for  five 
hundred  pounds!"  declared  the  girl  softly. 

"Pounds!"  The  major  laughed — almost  naturally— 
and  then  sighed.  "  All  right,  Miss  Winnie,  it's  a  deal.  I'll 
pay  you  five  hundred  guineas." 

"For  the  option,  major?" 

"Lord,  no,  my  dear  child!  For  the  filly." 

"Why,  major,  she  isn't  for  sale — at  any  price.  I  couldn't 
possibly  part  with  her." 

The  major  scowled,  carefully  turning  away.  But  he  was 
too  wolf-wise  to  press  her. 

"Very  well,  Miss  Winnie.  I'll  buy  the  option." 

Her  face  lighted  up. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  be  able  to  do  that  for  you,  major !" 
she  cried,  her  blue  eyes  shining  on  him  like  stars.   "  Mr. 
Harmon  had  a  friend  who  would  have  given  me  a  hundred 
guineas  for  the  option  to  buy  her  if  ever  I  wished  to  sell  her, 
but  I  would  ever  so  much  sooner  you  had  it." 
Major  Mountarden's  smile  was  rather  wry. 
"By  Jove,  it's  a  stiff  price  for  an  option  on  an  unproved 
yearling!"  he  said.    "But,"  he  added  reluctantly,  "we'll 
make  it  a  bargain,  Miss  Winnie.  I'll  give  you  a  check  after 
breakfast.  Forgive  me  if  I  hurry  away  now.  I  have  to  see 
a  trial  on  the  Heath,  if  I  am  not  too  late  already." 
"Of  course,  major." 

He  rode  off,  and  Winnie  watched  him  as  he  went.  It  is 
possible  that  he  would  not  have  felt  quite  so  debonair  as  he 
undoubtedly  looked  had  he  seen  the  expression  in  the  blue 
eyes  of  the  girl.  As  was  her  custom,  she  drew  upon  her 
natural-history  lore  to  classify  him. 

"Felis  tigris,  or  tiger,"  she  said  gently.  "I  shall  never 
regret  fining  him  that  hundred  and  five  pounds."  She 
always  thought  of  a  guinea  as  one  pound  one  shilling.  It 
was  instinct,  but  a  useful  one,  for  nothing  is  more  easily 
thrown  away  than  the  odd  shilling  that  tags  onto  the 
English  guinea. 

"  Never !  He  offered  me — because  he  thought  I  knew  no 
better— that  notorious  brute  Royal  Splendour  for  my 
little  lady  Lullaby.  And  if  I  had  not  learned  to  take  care  of 

myself — and  re- 
membered poor 
daddy's  ad- 
vice— he  would 
have  done  it. 
Whatashame!" 

For  a  moment 
Winniefeltvery, 
very  sorry  for 
the  little  girl 
who  would  have 
been  without  a 
Lullaby  if  she 
had  not  been 
careful.  Then 
her  eyes  spar- 
kled and  she 
laughed  softly. 

"  How  ab- 
surd!" 

She  turned  her  horse  and  rode  on,  happy 
as  the  birds  that  were  watching  her  from  the 

trees. 

For  himself,  Felis  Tigris  Mountarden  was 
somewhat  less  joyous.  He  was  engaged  in 
wondering  precisely  what  sort  of  an  option 
it  was  that  he  had  bought.  It  seemed  to  him,  thinking  it 
over,  that  he  had  agreed  to  pay  a  hundred  and  five  healthy 
sovereigns  for  an  excessively  nebulous,  ghostlike  and  at- 
tenuated option  indeed.  But  it  was  the  best  he  could  do- 
only  he  caught  himself  wishing  that  the  child  had  been  a 
little  more  sophisticated.  He  felt  that  he  could  have  made 
a  better  trade  with  someone  a  little  less  obviously  just  out 
of  the  nursery. 

"Damn  these  flappers!"  he  said  to  his  horse.  "They 
know  nothing,  and  they  do  better  out  of  their  infernal 
innocence  than  women  who  have  spent  half  their  lives  and 
all  their  beauty  in  gaining  experience." 

(Continued  nn  Page  32) 
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WAS  standing  inside  the  store  leaning  on  the  collar- 
button  stand,  absorbed  in  thoughts  of  the  slump  that 
had  hit  us  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  A  shadow  crossing 

■  show  window  caused  me  to  look  up.  A  man  had  stopped 
;side.    Alternately  he  would  glance  at  a  clipping  held 
his  hand  and  at  our  display  of  shirts, 
^e  had  just  dressed  the  window  with  a  line  of  fine  silk 
rts  priced  at  eight  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  They  had 
t  us  more  than  that  and  I  had  been  curious  to 
;e  the  effect  of  the  sacrifice  sale  on  passers-by. 
vly  natural  inference  was  that  this  man  had 
n  our  ad.    From  his  clothing  and  from  the 
her  clumsy  way  his  large  fingers  handled  the 
>ping  I  mentally  listed  him  as  aworkingman — 
ibably  a  mechanic  with  a  pocketful  of  money, 
^e  consider  our  place  a  swell  sort  of  haber- 
;hery.  Ordinarily  I  would  not  step  outside  to 
;stion  a  prospective  purchaser.  The  actions  of 
3  man,  though,  excited  my  curiosity.  I  walked 
;  to  where  he  stood.  Despite  a  soiled  collar  and 
npled  clothes  I  saw  that  he  wore  a  shirt  of  about  the 
ie  fine  grade  as  those  in  the  window. 
'Interested  in  shirts?"  I  inquired  pleasantly.  "Nice 
play  there." 

'Is  this  Number  160?"  he  asked,  apparently  ignoring 
question. 

'Yes,  this  is  the  place,"  I  assured  him.    Again  he 
need  at  what  I  took  to  be  our  little  ad  in  the  paper. 
'I  was  trying  to  find  164,"  he  explained.   "Must  be 
stairs." 

'Upstairs?  Yes,  there  is  a  big  place  of  some  kind  up 
re — a  factory,  I  think." 
'That's  the  place,"  he  declared. 
'Then  you  are  not  interested  in  shirts  right  now?" 
'Not  now,"  he  said  with  the  suggestion  of  a  smile  on  his 
e.  "Not  them  kind.  There's  an  ad  here  for  a  skilled 
chanic.   I'm  looking  for  the  job.  Thanks." 
Ie  hurried  away,  leaving  me  to  look  at  our  shirts  alone. 
Jnimportant  as  it  may  seem,  that  little  incident  gave 

a  jolt.   It  was  the  beginning  of  my  awakening.  Men 
•e  looking  for  jobs  instead  of  shirts. 
'Sam,"  I  said  to  my  partner,  who  was  back  talking  with 

bookkeeper,  "I've  got  a  hunch  we'll  have  to  mark 
se  shirts  down  further  before  we  do  much  selling." 
'What's  the  idea?"  he  asked  in  surprise.  "They're 
vn  to  cost  now." 

'  I  know,  I  know,"  I  insisted,  "but  you  haven't  seen  any 
h  of  trade,  have  you?  Something  tells  me  we  are  going 
lave  trouble  selling  that  high-priced  stuff  at  all." 
"What's  come  over  you,  Ed?  You  proposed  the  sale  for 
ad." 

'Yes,  but  I've  just  seen  a  fellow  outside— one  of  those 
ows  who  have  been  buying  the  expensive  stuff— looking 
a  job." 

Mast  an  exception,"  he  assured  me  after  I  had  related 
incident.  "Others'll  come  along.  Pretty  hard  to  stop 
rorkingman  once  he  gets  the  silk-shirt  habit." 
accepted  this  assurance  and  waited.  But  we  waited  in 
n.   During  the  day  others  stopped  at  our  window,  all 
king  for  that  job.  There  was  no  big  sale.  Occasionally 
raveler  dropped  in  and  bought  a  shirt,  but  the  increase 
lales  was  not  enough  to  pay  for  decorating  the  window, 
the  street  a  competitor  had  offered  a  similar  shirt  for 
en  dollars. 

kept  an  eye  on  that  place  next  door,  and  I  saw  at  least 
y  men  go  up  there  in  answer  to  that  ad. 

Stocking  a  Nifty  Haberdashery 

HIS  was  toward  the  end  of  the  presidential  campaign, 
when  the  newspapers  were  printing  notices  of  factories 
ting  down  their  output,  some  closing  up.  It  seems  un- 
y  stupid  now,  but  neither  Sam  nor  I  could  connect, 
ise  things  with  the  conduct  of  a  haberdashery  shop  in  the 
irt  of  the  biggest  city  in  America,  a  block  or  so  from  the 
tiest  corner  in  the  world.  We  were  on  the  main  thor- 
fhfare  of  the  theatrical  district  and  close  to  both  the 
at  railway  terminals. 

was  not  a  born  haberdasher;  that  is  to  say  I  was  not 
>ught  up  in  the  retail  clothing  or  men's  furnishing  busi- 
is.  I  had  never  been  in  any  real  business  at.  nil  until  the 
ne  of  the  war.  I  had  (>een  to  college  and  from  then-  went 
o  the  army.  It  was  there  that  I  met.  Sam.  He  had 
rked  as  a  clothing  salesman  and  knew  something  about 

■  tricks  of  the  trade.  When  we  returned  as  buddies  my 
her  staked  me  to  the  five  thousand  dollars  that  he  had 
■n  saving  up  for  me  when  I  got  old  enough  to  start  out 
myself.  Sam  also  had  a  little  bank  roll. 

For  weeks  we  talked  over  prospects  and  finally  decided 
lump  our  money  and  go  into  the  halc  rdashery  bUfifMW, 


"Oh,  Waifll  I  Show  You.    I've  Cot  It  Jill  Right 
on  Paper.    Listen  t" 

You  see,  we  had  an  idea  that  we  knew  a  whole  lot  of  young 
men  and  that  we  knew  exactly  what  a  young  man  wanted. 
A  fellow  gets  that  way  in  the  army.  He  imagines  that 
after  the  war  all  those  young  men  will  stick  together.  He 
can't  get  it  into  his  head  that  each  of  his  former  comrades 
will  find  a  nook  to  fall  in,  and  that  each  will  be  thinking 
along  the  same  line  that  we  were. 

At  first  we  had  a  foolish  notion  that  our  personal  popu- 
larity would  get  us  something;  just  as  a  prize  fighter  does 
in  starting  up  some  kind  of  business  after  he  has  won  a 
championship— only  to  go  broke.  We  did  not  tumble  to 
the  fact  for  a  long  time  that  a  business  has  to  succeed  on 
its  merits;  that  people  will  not  drop  in  to  buy  a  shirt  at  a 
higher  price  just  because  they  happen  to  know  the  pro- 
prietor. 

Anyway,  after  profound  discussions,  into  which  we  took 
our  fathers,  we  decided  to  open  up  a  fashionable  store  for 
men    a  nifty  one. 

My  father  made  it  clear  to  us  that  what  we  had  was  the 
total  bank  roll;  that  we  could  get  no  more  because  there 
wasn't  any.  I  knew  that  Sam  already  had  stretched  his 
shoe  string  as  far  as  it  would  go. 

"With  a  capital  of  about  ten  thousand  dollars  you  and 
your  partner  ought  to  get  off  to  a  good  start,"  my  father 
said  to  me  in  a  way  that.  I  shall  never  forget,  "but  you  had 
better  keep  your  minds  on  making  a  good  finish.  Ot  her- 
wise you'll  be  working  for  some  other  fellow  for  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  week." 

We  were  given  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  bank,  and 
opened  an  account.  Sam  knew  some  wholesale  dealers  and 
found  out  that  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  with  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  cash  to  gel  additional  credit  for  about 
fifteen  thousand  dollars.  To  begin  right  we  found  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  carry  a  stock  of  around  twenty-live 
thousand  dollars.  We  didn't  know  at  first,  though,  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  getting  fashionable  credit  and 
credit  for  ordinary  stuff. 

Having  derided  to  operate  a  nifty,  exclusive  place  we 
naturally  had  to  put  in  a  slock  of  nifty  and  exclusive  goods. 
Our  bank  roll  appeared  mighty  puny  when  we  called  on  a 
firm  of  standard  shirt  makers.  On  one  condition  only 
would  t  hey  permit  us  to  handle  t  heir  stuff.  We  would  have 
to  pay  spot  rash  for  our  first  line  of  shirts.  After  that  we 
would  have  to  let  f  hem  observe  how  we  were  conducting  our 
business.  If  we  were  attending  to  it  properly  they  would 
allow  us  a  certain  amount  of  credit  tin  the  next  order. 


This  was  quite  a  setback.  We  had  imagined 
that  our  trade  would  be  courted  by  the  whole- 
salers. 

"Sam,"  I  remarked,  thinking  of  army  days, 
"that  guy  talked  like  a  first  sergeant." 

"Yep,"  he  agreed.  "You  are  going  to  be  checked 
up  the  rest  of  your  life  now.  You  might  as  well  get 
used  to  it." 

A  haberdashery  store,  you  may  know,  doesn't 
require  so  heavy  a  stock  as  regular  clothing  estab- 
lishments. We  handled  shirts,  underclothing, 
hats,  neckties,  canes,  pajamas,  gloves,  bathrobes 
and  extra  things  like  that.  But  you  have  no  idea 
how  much  money  a  little  place  no  bigger  than  a 
telephone  booth  can  sink  in  silk  shirts  when  they 
cost  as  high  as  ten  dollars  each,  wholesale.  Ten 
dozen,  for  instance,  is  twelve  hundred  dollars — 
and  that's  hardly  a  dab.  You  can  see  how  weak 
that  bank  roll  looked  when  we  started  furnishing 
a  whole  store.  But  somehow  we  got  the  place 
fixed  up  and  started. 

Luck  was  with  us.  From  the  jump-off  we 
stepped  right  into  a  little  gold  mine.  Thousands 
of  soldiers  were  re-equipping  themselves,  and  as 
everybody  had  money  and  big  wages  it  seemed 
that  we  could  get  nothing  too  expensive  for  them. 
Price  seemed  to  cut  no  figure.  We  had  launched 
into  business  right  at  the  high  tide.  It  seemed  a 
cinch.  It  never  occurred  to  us  that  real  business 
acumen  would  be  required  when  the  ebb  set  in.  To 
tell  the  truth,  we  had  just  about  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  always  be  high  tide  until — 
well,  until  the  sales  began  to  show  signs  of 
dwindling  and  I  saw  that  mechanic  out  in  front 
of  the  window  looking  for  a  job.  From  that 
moment  worry  set  in. 


I 


A  Tip  From  a  Banker 

WAS  married  the  very  day  I  got  out  of  the 
army,  and  for  a  year  things  had  been  mighty 
bright.  My  wife's  sister  lived  with  us  in  an  apart- 
ment and  we  got  along  fine.  Even  in  the  face  of 
high  prices  we  lived  well  and  did  quite  a  lot  of 
entertaining  in  a  small  way.  I  felt  myself  a  pros- 
perous merchant  and  began  to  have  visions  of 
going  abroad  with  those  merchant  princes,  of  whom 
I  had  read,  some  day.  Why  not? 

In  forming  our  partnership  Sam  and  I  had 
agreed  at  the  beginning  that  each  of  us  should 
draw  a  salary  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  week. 
That,  we  decided,  would  be  about  right  to  main- 
tain what  we  always  took  pride  in  referring  to  as  our 
social  positions. 

The  rent  of  our  store — rents  were  very  high  then,  and 
still  are— was  five  hundred  dollars  a  month.  Our  other 
expenses  included  a  bookkeeper  at  forty  dollars  a  week, 
and  a  check  girl,  who  also  acted  as  a  sort  of  stenographer 
or  typist,  for  twenty-five  dollars.  Right  now  I  can't  think 
why  in  the  world  we  ever  thought  we  would  need  a  stenog- 
rapher, but  we  did. 

One  day  a  friend  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
must  figure  off  six  hundred  dollars  as  expense  -  the  interest 
on  the  ten  thousand  dollars  that  we  had  invested.  We 
had  never  thought  of  that.  In  other  words,  that  money 
would  have  brought  six  per  cent  if  invested  in  securities. 
We  must  make  over  and  above  that  amount  just  to  be 
even.  That  taught  us  something. 

Roughly  speaking,  then,  our  overhead  expense  was 
around  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year— four  hundred 
dollars  a  week ! 

A  business  man  of  experience  would  have  seen  instantly 
that,  we  would  have  to  go  some  to  keep  ahead  of  that.  But, 
as  I  say,  we  jumped  off  at  high  tide    and  did  go  some. 

After  a  year  or  so  of  this  you  can  well  understand  the 
peculiar  creepy  feeling  that  came  over  me  about  live  weeks 
after  the  mechanic  had  been  looking  for  a  job  instead  of  a 
shirt,  when  Sam  called  me  back  to  the  bookkeeper's  desk. 

"  Ed,"  he  said  very  seriously,  looking  at  a  row  of  figures, 
"we  did  less  than  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  business 
last  week.    Look  al  these  deposit  slips." 

"  H'm!"  I  grunted.  "What  do  you  suppose  the  bank'll 
say?" 

"It.  isn't  what  I  hey're  going  to  say,"  he  declared.  "They 
have  already  said  it.  The  manager  explained  to  me  this 
morning  that  the  money  market  was  lightening  up  and 
that  we'd  have  to  pay  oil  a  pari  of  that  last,  note." 

"  I  Ie  isn't  worried?  " 

"No,  but  he  said  by  paying  off  part  of  thai  note  we'd 
make  our  business  look  healthy." 

"Why  didn't  you  call  his  attention  to  I  he  I  went  y-fivc- 
thousand-dollar  slock  we  had  to  borrow  money  on?" 

"  I  did.  And  that's  where  he  knocked  me  for  a  goal.  '  If 
you've  got  n  valuable  stock  on  hand  and  want  to  raise 
money,'  he  said,  'the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  sell  it.  That's 
what  we'd  have  to  do  if  we  loaned  money  on  il  and  you 
couldn't  make  good.' " 
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The  Rock  is  Monaco,  and  the  Strip  of  Land  Which  Edges  the  Harbor  and  the  Shore  Beyond  is  Monte  Carlo,  and  the  Two  Together  Make  Up  the  Principality 


THE  French  Riviera  offers  almost  as  large  a  percentage 
of  scenery  to  the  square  inch  as  any  section  of  the 
world.  There  is  scenery  to  appeal  to  any  taste,  no 
matter  how  jaded.  At  the  Cannes  railroad  station,  for 
example,  one  looks  directly  out  from  the  windows  of  his 
railroad  train  at  a  store  which  sells  antique  furniture  and 
intriguing  art  objects,  and  on  one  side  of  the  antique  shop 
there  are  two  cozy  little  saloons  and  on  the  other  side  there 
are  two  more  cozy  little  saloons — and  of  course  it  goes 
without  saying  that  at  least  two  of  the  four  saloons  are 
known  as  American  bars,  and  sell  Bronx  cocktails  that 
taste  as  though  they  were  made  with  a  kerosene  base. 

That  mixture  of  scenery,  I  may  say,  is  one  which  appeals 
to  the  taste  of  many  a  cultured  American  family  at  the 
present  day;  but  if  one  prefers  other  sorts  one  may  move 
away  from  the  saloons  and  the  antique  shops  and  gaze  at 
the  blue  Mediterranean  sparkling  in  the  sun  and  at  the 
villas  of  the  idle  rich,  architected  by  the  same  school  of 
architects  that  designed  the  scrollwork  with  which  the 
porches  of  so  many  American  summer  homes  are  still  cursed. 

Beyond  Cannes  lies  Nice  with  an  even  different  brand 
of  scenery.  Nice  boasts  a  background  of  distant  moun- 
tains and  a  front  yard  of  sparkling  Mediterranean  and 
broad  promenades  on  which  one  may  view  beautiful 
French  ladies  clad  in  garments  appropriate  to  children  of 
eleven  or  possibly  twelve  years  of  age — garments  trimmed 
as  to  hats,  coats  and  skirts  with  so  much  ragged  and 
stringy  monkey  fur  that  one  receives  the  impression  that 
they  are  badly  in  need  of  being  sent  to  the  coiffeur  for  a 
haircut  and  an  application  of  pomade. 

When  Sporty  Romans  Laid  Their  Bets 

SHOULD  the  scenery  of  Nice  prove  disappointing,  one 
continues  along  the  shores  of  the  sparkling  Mediterra- 
nean in  the  direction  of  Italy,  and  just  before  reaching  Italy 
one  encounters  the  very  apex  of  Riviera  scenery.  Mountains 
rise  almost  straight  up  from  the  water's  edge,  and  into  the 
azure  sea  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  there  juts  a  circular 
flat-topped  rock  which  the  more  romantically  inclined 
might  liken  to  a  giant  frying  pan  greatly  swollen  and 
thickened  with  age.  On  the  rock  there  squats  an  ancient 
fort  and  a  palace  and  a  medieval  town;  and  a  gently  slop- 
ing ramp  runs  down  the  side  of  the  rock  from  the  palace 
to  the  lagoonlike  harbor  at  its  base. 

This  rock  and  the  fringe  of  land  around  the  little  harbor 
and  a  very  narrow  strip  of  land  extending  a  few  hundred 
yards  beyond  the  harbor  mouth  toward  Italy  is  the 
Principality  of  Monaco.  The  rock  is  Monaco,  and  the 
strip  of  land  which  edges  the  harbor  and  the  shore  beyond 
is  Monte  Carlo,  and  the  two  together  make  up  the  princi- 
pality. As  scenery  it  is  the  best  that  the  Riviera  has  to 
offer,  and  one  can  gaze  at  it  with  great  enjoyment  for 
several  hours  or  for  a  day  or  for  even  two  days.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  however,  the  keen  delights  of  sitting 
around  and  looking  at  scenery  begin  to  pall  on  even  the 
most  ardent  scenery  hound,  and  one  casts  around  for  more 
absorbing  diversion.  One  then  finds  that  there  are  plenty 
of  other  things  to  do  if  one  has  the  equipment  or  the 
energy  to  do  them. 

One  can  go  for  nice  long  walks,  for  example,  if  one 
doesn't  mind  plugging  up  and  down  long  hills  that  would 


make  even  a  goat  favor  his  feet  occasionally.  Or  one  can 
play  golf  if  one  is  willing  to  climb  about  a  mile  up  a 
mountain  to  reach  the  links,  and  then  see  almost  every 
flubbed  shot  hit  a  rock  and  bounce  down  to  the  distant 
Mediterranean.  Or  one  can  shoot  pigeons — wild  and 
hurried  Spanish  pigeons,  specially  imported  for  their 
nervous  actions  when  released  in  front  of  the  anxious 
pigeon  shooter  who  is  waiting  to  blow  them  into  the  middle 
of  next  week. 

During  1919  Monte  Carlo  was  visited  by  1,700,000 
tourists.  Most  of  them  were  averse  to  walking  more  than 
was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  reach  the  dining  room 
at  meal  time,  90  per  cent  of  them  would  have  needed  a 
shovel  in  order  to  move  a  golf  ball,  and  98  per  cent  of  them 
were  no  more  equipped  for  pigeon  shooting  than  they  were 
for  hop  picking,  quince  canning  or  any  other  specialized 
sport.  Lacking  anything  else  to  do,  they  followed  the 
example  of  nearly  all  unoccupied  assemblages  of  healthy 
and  financially  solvent  humans,  and  gambled. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  natural  instinct.  Any  reasonable 
male,  on  being  shown  a  deck  of  cards  and  the  elements  of 
the  game  of  poker,  at  once  fancies  that  he  is  peculiarly 
equipped  to  engage  all  comers  and  relieve  them  of  all 
the  loose  currency  to  which  they  have  recourse  at  the 
moment. 

Almost  straight  up  in  the  air  above  the  Principality  of 
Monaco,  perched  in  a  notch  in  the  lavender  mountains,  is 
the  ancient  village  of  La  Turbie,  crowned  with  the  crum- 
bling ruins  of  a  mighty  tower  built  by  Augustus  Caesar  to 
commemorate  a  great  victory  over  the  Gauls,  and  to 
mark  the  dividing  line  between  ancient  Gaul  and  ancient 
Rome.  Now  the  odds  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  one 
thousand  to  one  that  whenever  the  ancient  Romans  who 
built  that  tower  were  not  actively  engaged  in  tower  con- 
struction or  in  pursuing  wild-eyed  and  fierce-whiskered 
Gauls  to  the  edges  of  precipices  and  pushing  them  over  the 
edge  with  manly  Roman  shouts  of  triumph  they  never 
wasted  their  spare  moments  in  admiring  the  gorgeous  view 
spread  out  beneath  them.  Beyond  any  question,  these 
ancient  conquerors  of  the  world,  in  spite  of  the  scenery 
and  the  azure  Mediterranean  and  the  golden  sunlight  on 
the  olive  groves,  crawled  into  dark  huts  after  business 
hours,  removed  their  greaves  and  their  helmets  and  the 
more  irritating  portions  of  their  grass  lounge  suits  and  bet 
each  other  that  they  couldn't  do  certain  things.  One  can 
hear  them  talking  in  the  language  which  the  historical 
novelists  have  given  us  to  understand  they  indulged  in 
regularly. 

-  "What  bettest  thou,  Quintus  Decius  Ammonius,  that 
fortune  will  not  smile  upon  me  in  the  casting  of  lots? 
Speak,  good  Quintus!" 

"By  Hercules,  Marcus  Tullius  Boobo,  I  esteem  thee  a 
false  alarm  as  a  caster  of  lots !  Five  great  big  fat  sestertii 
against  five  of  thine  that  thou  canst  not  pull  it  off !" 

"Done,  Quintus  Decius  Ammonius!  And  thou,  Lucius 
Junius  Castorius  and  Emilianus  Lupus  Consensus? 
Wouldst  thou,  too,  nick  me  for  a  little  piece  of  change?" 

"Yea,  Marcus  Tullius  Boobo!  Twenty  denarii  that  thy 
cast  is  a  bloomer!  Shoot  the  piece,  noble  Marcus!" 

"By  Jupiter,  fellow  Romans,  but  thy  money  is  as  good 
as  up  the  spout !  Little  lots,  lend  me  thine  ears !  Sit  pretty, 
little  lots!  It  is  I,  Marcus  Tullius  Boobo,  champion  lot 


caster  of  the  Aventine  Hill,  who  whisper  to  thee.  Come  to 
thy  papa,  little  lots !  Come  on,  thou  babies !  Fly  high- 
wide  and  handsome !  Zowie !  By  Minerva  and  all  the  gods 
of  the  Capitoline,  I  am  stung  again!" 

Thus  it  was  in  the  olden  days;  and  thus,  with  some  pro- 
nounced variations,  it  is  to-day.  I  have  no  particular  wish 
to  concentrate  on  Monte  Carlo  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
European  resorts.  Wherever  in  Europe  to-day  there  are 
gatherings  of  people  with  nothing  to  do  except  look  at 
scenery,  and  adorn  themselves  with  enough  scenery  so 
that  they  in  turn  will  be  looked  at,  there  are  also  cunning 
contrivances  for  separating  these  people  from  their  loose 
change;  and  the  separation  is  being  consummated  with 
more  energy  and  enthusiasm  on  both  sides  than  has  ever 
before  been  known.  In  the  resorts  of  Switzerland,  France, 
Belgium,  Spain,  Germany,  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Italy, 
the  green-baize  table  covers  are  being  subjected  to  the 
greatest  amount  of  wear  and  tear  in  their  history— and 
none  of  the  complicated  games  or  artfully  manipulated 
mechanisms,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  maintains  any 
sort  of  benefice  or  kitty  for  any  charity  or  disgorges  any  of 
its  winnings  to  any  of  the  unfortunate  wreckage  of  the  war. 

The  Casino  as  a  Money-Maker 

MONTE  CARLO,  however,  has  about  the  same  relation 
to  all  the  other  gambling  resorts  that  a  football  has  to  a 
kidney  bean.  Monte  Carlo  gambling  is  not  only  gambling 
made  easy;  it  is  gambling  made  inescapable.  Gambling 
is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  everything  in  Monte  Carlo. 
Ostensibly  the  Casino  at  Monte  Carlo  is  a  small  part  of 
the  Principality  of  Monaco.  Actually  the  Casino  is  the 
principality.  The  great  international  brotherhood  of  male 
and  female  boobs — of  boobs  and  boobines,  so  to  speak— 
flows  into  the  Casino  at  Monte  Carlo.  The  Casino  at  once 
removes  their  money.  It  doesn't  knock  them  down  with 
a  club  and  slit  open  their  pockets  with  a  knife — no  coarse 
work  characterizes  the  Casino's  methods;  but  its  results 
are  even  more  effective  than  they  would  be  if  the  patrons 
were  tapped  briskly  behind  the  ear  with  a  stockingful  of 
screened  gravel  and  their  garments  searched  with  a  suction 
pump. 

From  the  Casino  the  money  flows  out  and  supports  the 
Principality  of  Monaco.  The  Casino  supports  the  prince 
and  the  prince's  palace  and  the  prince's  advisers.  It  sup- 
ports a  minister  of  state  and  a  counselor  for  the  interior 
and  a  counselor  for  finance.  It  supports  a  governor- 
general,  a  number  of  court  chamberlains  and  secretaries, 
and  a  cluster  of  aides-de-camp  and  ordnance  officers.  It 
supports  an  army  and  a  police  force  and  a  fire  department. 
It  does  this  with  the  money  of  the  simpletons,  not  to  say 
the  come-ons  and  the  rubes,  in  the  persons  of  archdukes 
and  race-track  touts  and  countesses  and  profiteers  and 
second-story  workers  and  society  leaders  and  prime 
ministers  and  demimondaines  and  millionaires  who  flock 
to  Monte  Carlo  accompanied  or  followed  by  the  idea  that 
they  can  stake  their  money  on  the  turn  of  a  wheel  or  the 
flip  of  a  card  and  get  something  for  nothing. 

Not  only  does  it  do  all  this,  but  it  does  much  more.  No 
resident  of  the  Principality  of  Monaco  pays  any  taxes  of 
any  sort.  The  money  which  is  so  deftly  abstracted  by  the 
Casino  from  the  pockets  of  its  nit-witted  patrons  builds 
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id  maintains  all  the  flawless  roads  in  the  principality, 
maintains  an  electric-light  plant  which  distributes  light 
;e  to  the  inhabitants.  It  builds  schools  and  keeps  them 
i  and  pays  the  teachers.  It  has  built  three  churches,  so 
at  the  principality  has  been  made  a  bishopric;  and  it 
pports  a  regular  bishop.  It  indulges  in  as  much  harbor 
iprovement  each  year  as  the  nerviest  of  congressmen 
)uld  dare  to  demand  for  a  deserving  constituency  on  the 
nks  of  Mushrat  Crick.  It  puts  up  new  and  gorgeous 
lildings  every  little  while,  and  has  them  designed  and 
corated  by  the  leading  architects  of  Europe  and  the  most 
ccessful  painters  and  sculptors  of  nudes  that  can  be 
and  in  all  France. 

It  is  not  definitely  known  why  so  many  of  the  vast  con- 
urse  of  artists  and  sculptors  who  have  had  a  hand  in  the 
coration  of  Monte  Carlo  have  never  sculped  or  painted 
ything  except  women  without  any  clothes;  but  the 
ison  is  supposed  to  be  symbolical. 
The  figures  are  supposed  to  be  symbolical  of  the  fact 
at  anyone  who  goes  near  the  Casino  will  lose  even  his 
)thes  if  he  isn't  careful. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  Casino  runs  an  opera  for  its 
trons — an  opera  for  which  it  engages  the  best  singers  in 
irope,  maintains  a  perfectly  appointed  hotel  connected 
th  the  Casino  by  an  underground  passage,  owns  and 
?ulates  an  establishment  for  sea  bathing  and  for  the 
ternal  and  internal  application  of  various  sorts  of  queer- 
lelling  waters,  and  operates  a  big  restaurant,  an  exhibi- 
>n  building  and  a  subsidiary  gambling  establishment  for 
perfatheads  who  wish  to  get  rid  of  their  money  more 
pidly  by  making  larger  bets  than  can  be  made  in  the 
isino. 

The  Casino  keeps  up  all  these  enterprises  to  the  pitch 
manded  by  the  luxury-loving  clientele  that  patronizes 
em,  fills  them  with  so  many  servants,  detectives,  spies  and 
aupiers  that  they  are  more  heavily  populated  than  the 
ast  densely  populated  sections  of  China,  and  surrounds 
em  with  gardens  in  which  every  flower  and  every  grass 
ide  looks  as  though  it  were  manicured  and  touched  up 
th  a  bit  of  fresh  paint  each  morning. 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  Casino  is  put  to  considerable  expense 
calm  the  excitable  individuals  who  are  frequently  in 
«ition  to  agitate  measures  which  would  cut  into  the 
isino's  earnings— such  measures,  for  example,  as  incorpo- 
ting  the  Principality  of  Monaco  in  the  French  Republic 
d  abolishing  the  gambling  as  a  private  venture,  or 


printing  some  of  the  many  stories  which  are  constantly 
cropping  up  at  Monte  Carlo.  In  other  words,  the  Casino 
has  to  maintain  a  large  slush  fund  and  still  the  frequent 
hoarse  outcries  of  the  blackmailers  who,  given  somebody 
rich  and  vulnerable  to  blackmail,  consider  blackmailing  the 
king  of  winter  sports. 

Having  disposed  of  these  trifling  expenses,  which  would 
do  credit  to  any  medium-sized  American  city,  and  having 
salted  away  a  few  million  francs  in  its  reserve  fund,  the 
Casino  is  at  liberty  to  use  the  rest  of  its  money  for  divi- 
dends and  for  the  salaries  of  its  innumerable  officials.  The 
par  value  of  the  stock  of  the  Monte  Carlo  Casino— or,  to 
give  the  Casino  its  official  title,  the  Societe  des  Bains  de 
Mer — is  500  francs;  but  just  before  Christmas,  1920, 
after  four  years  of  war  and  two  after-war  years  of  great 
depression,  the  stock  was  selling  at  4930  francs  a  share  on 
the  Paris  Bourse,  or  practically  ten  times  its  par  value. 
The  stock  is  expected  to  pay  more  than  100  per  cent 
dividends  for  the  year  1920  after  it  has  finished  with  its 
other  back-breaking  bills;  and  the  stockholders  are 
confident  that  they  will  have  to  hire  taxi- 
cabs  in  order  to  transport  their  1921 
dividends  to  the  bank.  From  this  ^<^*^f 
it  can  easily  be  seen  tha 
Monte  Carlo  Casino  is  c 
of  the  best  get-rich-quick 
schemes  ever  devised; 
and  it  teaches  the 
thoughtful  observer 
that  promoters  of 
the  type  of  Mr. 
Charles  Ponzi, 
who  recently 
snaked  millions 
out  of  New  Eng- 
land suckers 
with  a  some- 
thing for  noth- 
ing proposition 
and  got  himself 
in  durance  vile, 
ought  to  go  to  Eu- 
rope and  get  gambling 
concessions. 

There  was   a  large 
amount  of  talk  in 


Carlo  last  winter  relative  to  the  proposed  entry  of  the  Prin- 
cipality of  Monaco  into  the  League  of  Nations.  It  was 
stated  on  good  authority  at  that  time  that  the  stockholders 
of  the  Societe  des  Bains  de  Mer  were  opposed  to  it  because 
they  feared  that  the  principality  would  at  once  be  saddled 
with  a  mandate  for  Armenia,  and  that  the  expense  of  main- 
taining a  standing  army  in  Armenia  would  necessitate  a  cut 
in  the  dividends  of  the  society.  Other  competent  authori- 
ties, however,  maintained  that  this  fear  was  groundless, 
since  the  society  would  only  need  to  build  a  wing  on  the 
Casino  and  install  four  more  roulette  tables  in  order  to 
rake  in  enough  extra  money  to  maintain  standing  armies 
in  both  Armenia  and  Upper  Silesia  if  necessary. 

There  is  more  secrecy  and  false  whiskers  and  hush  stuff 
and  gum-shoe  work  to  the  Monte  Carlo  Casino  than  there 
ever  was  in  the  most  hectic  German  spy  novel;  but  it 
doesn't  work  so  well  as  the  German  spy  stuff  used  to  work — 
in  the  novels.  The  basis  for  most  of  the  stealthy  motions 
through  which  the  Casino  goes  whenever  an  occasion  pre- 
sents itself  is  due  to  fear  of 
blackmail,  fear  of  vio- 
lence from  ruined 
patrons,  or 
(  Continued 
on  Page 
36) 
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THE  new  superintendent  was  a  man  of  superb  conceit, 
impatient  of  the  least  suggestion  offered  by  another, 
reasoning  in  his  egotism  that  one  with  the  temerity 
to  suggest  was  guilty,  at  least  by  implication,  of  setting  his 
judgment  above  the  superintendent's  own.  He  lost  no 
opportunity  to  impress  those  about  him  with  the  fact  that 
his  insight  was  infallible.  Many  civilian  employes  in  the 
reservation  had  left  their  jobs.  Three  out  of  the  dozen 
park  scouts  had  quit  their  posts.  When  he  traveled  he  was 
accompanied  by  an  escort. 

Old  Mart  was  disappointed  but  not  unduly  surprised. 
Other  officers  had  sought  Woodson's  counsel  and  profited 
by  the  application  of  his  ideas,  worked  out  through  dec- 
ades of  actual 
experience. 
With  the  confi- 
dence of  long 
service  and  un- 
tarnished rec- 
ord Old  Mart 
committed  the 
grave  error  of 
volunteering  in- 
formation as  to 
the  proper  care 
of  the  park  an- 
telope herd.    Hat  in  hand  he 
stood  before  his  chief  and  re- 
quested that  a  detail  of  six 
troopers  be  held  subject  to  his 
call  if  occasion  rose. 

The  officer  was  given  to  short 
snatches  of  jerky  repetition  in 
his  speech. 

"No,  no,"  he  returned  irritably.  "  No, 
no!  They're  not  shepherds.  They're 
soldiers." 

He  waved  abruptly,  to  signify  that 
the  interview  was  ended.  But  Woodson 
stubbornly  urged  his  point. 

"There's  some  four  thousand  head 
ranging  the  Lamar  and  Yancey  Flats," 
he  said.  "When  we  have  a  heavy  win- 
ter they're  still  apt  to  gather  and  drift 
down  country  like  they  did  years  ago. 
We'll  have  to  watch  them  sharp  if  they 
get  down  to  the  Gardiner  Flat.   A  few 
men  can  get  behind  them  and  shove  them  back 
up  the  bottoms  till  the  next  storm  hits.  But  if 
we  once  let  'em  drift  across  the  line  it's  the  last 
we'll  see  of  them." 

"Antelope!  Antelope!"  the  officer  jerked. 
"This  is  no  pet  stock  farm.  It's  a  military 
post.  Military  post!  You  hear  me — military 
post!"  Again  he  motioned  abruptly  to  the 
door.  "Get  out.  Get  out.  Get  out!  Don't  you 
see  that  I'm  busy!" 

His  hand  jerked  in  accompaniment  to  his 
words,  and  Old  Mart  thought  of  a  prairie  dog 
whose  tail  flipped  in  accentuation  of  every  chirp. 

As  he  passed  down  the  hall  the  querulous  complaint 
drifted  after  him:  "  Military  post !  Military  post !  Want 
to  make  a  pet  stock  farm  out  of  Fort  Yellowstone,  I'd 
like  to  know?" 

As  a  consequence  of  his  temerity  in  thus  volunteering 
his  advice,  Woodson,  chief  scout  no  longer,  but  merely  a 
private,  had  for  more  than  a  month  been  patrolling  the 
south  line  from  the  Snake  River  Station  to  Bridger  Lake. 
The  snow  lay  six  feet  on  the  level  round  the  post  on  the 
Snake  and  the  winter  was  little  more  than  half  gone.  His 
route  covered  sixty  miles,  with  but  two  snowshoe  cabins 
for  overnight  stops  between.  The  cabin  at  Bridger  Lake 
was  but  a  hut.  Beyond  it,  thirty-five  miles  by  the  route 
a  man  must  take,  lay  the  station  at  Sylvan  Pass,  and  the 
intervening  stretch  was  not  patrolled.  Only  on  every 
sixth  night,  when  he  completed  his  round  and  returned 
to  the  station  on  the  Snake,  did  Woodson  have  an  hour 
of  human  companionship. 

As  he  left  the  Snake  on  the  start  of  his  seventh  patrol  of 
this  country  he  was  accompanied  by  the  swirling  flakes  of 
a  storm,  the  worst  one  of  the  whole  hard  winter.  He 
reached  the  first  snowshoe  cabin  well  after  dark,  his  webs 
sinking  in  eighteen  inches  of  fresh  snow  that  had  fallen  on 
top  of  the  old. 

"This  will  start  the  antelope  to  drifting  down  country," 
he  mused  aloud.  "If  this  keeps  up  they'll  never  stop."  In 
his  mind  he  followed  the  drift  he  had  viewed  in  reality  a 
dozen  times.  "They're  streaming  all  down  the  Lamar  by 
now,"  he  said.  "The  head  of  the  drift  is  past  Junction 
Butte  and  milling  through  Yancey  Meadows.  Those  that 
were  at  Yancey  on  the  start  have  about  reached  the  Gardi- 
ner Flat  by  now." 


It  snowed  all  through  the  night  and  the  following  day. 
At  the  second  snowshoe  cabin  of  his  patrol  he  prepared  a 
late  meal  and  rolled  into  his  blankets.  But  he  tossed  rest- 
lessly and  sleep  would  not  come  to  him.  He  visioned  the 
Gardiner  Flat  with  the  storm  sweeping  and  eddying  across 
it,  and  thousands  of  antelope  plodding  toward  the  line. 
The  past  few  years  he  had  looked  upon  the  antelope  as  his 
special  charges,  as  a  few  years  back  he  had  guarded  the 
park  buffalo.  He  was  doomed  to  failure  in  this  as  well. 
He  reviewed  his  life — a  succession  of  failures  in  everything 
he  had  set  out  to  do.  He  knew  that  by  now  at  least  three 
thousand  antelope  were  on  the  flat  and  would  cross  the  line 
unless  headed  back.  The  whole  scene  was  as  clear  to  him 

as  if  he  looked  upon 
it  in  reality.  • 
He  closed  his  eyes 
and  once  again  he 
was  riding  the  Gardi- 
ner Flat  in  a  storm. 
The  snow  stung  his 
face  and  ears  as  he 
headed  against  the 
wind.  He  removed 
his  hat  and  swung  it 
against  his  knee  to 
free  it  of  the  flakes 
banked  on  brim  and 
crown.  A  band  of 
small  figures  moved 
slowly  through  the 
blinding  swirl  of 
flakes  and  he  veered 
Teton  to  head  them. 
The  dim  forms 
stopped,  huddled  to- 
gether and  stamped 
fretfully.  He  heard 
the  gruff  hoarse  bark 
of  an  antelope  doe. 
A  dozen  barked  in 
chorus.  Then  the 
band  milled  and 
turned  back  up  coun- 
try and  he  hazed 
them  along  for  three 
hundred  yards.  The 
storm  thickened  and 
closed  in  on  him. 
His  eyes  availed  him 
little  now,  for  he 
could  not  distinguish 
objects  at  ten  yards. 
The  gentle  motion  of 
his  horse  was  sooth- 
ing and  he  had  ceased 
to  feel  the  cold. 
Teton  was  accus- 
tomed to  this  work 
and  could  be  trusted 
to  warn  him  of  any 
drift  of  antelope  passing  by.  A  few  miles  away  three  hun- 
dred troopers  slept  in  comfortable  quarters  at  the  post.  He 
drowsed  in  the  saddle,  only  to  wake  with  a  start  as  Teton 
nickered  and  received  an  answer.  Twenty  yards  away  an- 
other scout  was  riding  through  the  storm.  The  two  men 
drew  together. 

"We're  holding  'em,  I  guess,"  Woodson  said.  "Have 
you  seen  the  other  two  boys?  " 

"Once  each,"  the  other  man  said.  "It's  a  wonder  they 
wouldn't  turn  out  a  bunch  of  them  troopers  to  help  us  on 
a  job  like  this." 
Woodson  nodded. 

"But  we'll  have  to  make  out  the  best  we  can,"  he  said. 
"When  it  breaks  we'll  shove  them  back  up  the  country." 

"This  is  two  nights  without  sleep,"  the  other  said. 
"  Here's  hoping  she  lifts  before  the  third 
or  I'll  fall  off  my  horse." 

He  rode  away  and  the  eddy  of  flakes 
swallowed  man  and  horse.  Woodson 
gave  Teton  his  head  and  dozed  in  the 
saddle,  then  roused  as  the  horse  swerved 
and  turned  into  the  teeth  of  the  storm. 
His  ears  were  pricked  alertly  forward. 
Woodson  peered  ahead  but  could  see  only 
the  shifting  white.  The  gruff  bark  of 
warning  sounded  from  immediately  be- 
fore the  horse  and  proved  that  Teton  had 
been  right.  The  horse  held  on,  with  an 
occasional  twist  to  the  right  or  left,  and 
the  man  knew  that  a  drove  of  antelope 
scurried  ahead  of  them,  though  he  could 
not  sight  one  himself. 


The  Moose  Could  Winter  In  the  Heavy 
Drifts  Where  Jill  Others  Starved 


"  I  wonder  now,  Teton,  if  you'd  do  that  alone  if  I  was  to 
pile  off  and  collect  a  little  sleep,"  he  said.  "But  I  reckon 
not." 

The  old  scout  rolled  over  in  his  blankets. 

"But  who  gives  a  damn  about  antelope?"  he  asked. 
"Nobody.  This  is  a  military  post." 

In  the  first  gray  dawn  he  rose,  swallowed  a  bite  of 
breakfast  and  started  on.  He  sketched  what  had  actually 
occurred  the  previous  night  on  the  Gardiner  Flat  as  accu- 
rately as  if  he  had  been  an  eyewitness  of  the  whole  affair. 
Three  thousand  antelope  had  crossed  outside  in  a  single 
night.  Later,  the  new  superintendent  predicted  that 
they'd  soon  come  back,  but  they  never  did,  and  when 
spring  came  there  were  less  than  four  hundred  pronghorns 
in  the  reservation. .  Throughout  the  day,  as  he  covered  the 
snowy  miles  of  the  last  lap  of  his  patrol,  Woodson  pictured 
all  that  was  taking  place. 

"About  now  some  squatter  is  getting  up  and  is  real  sur- 
prised to  see  a  bunch  of  antelope  stringing  through  his 
pasture,"  he  said  as  he  left  the  cabin.  "He's  reaching  for 
his  gun  to  pile  up  enough  meat  to  run  him  through  the 
winter.  His  next-door  neighbor  is  bent  on  doing  the  same; 
and  so  on,  all  down  the  line.  They'll  shoot  'em  up  all  day 
and  keep  'em  on  the  run.  We've  seen  the  last  of  them." 

He  slept  that  night  in  the  snowshoe  cabin  at  Bridger 
Lake,  the  end  of  his  patrol;  but  in  the  morning  he  did  not 
start  on  the  return  trip  to  the  Snake.  Instead  he  held 
straight  on  up  the  Yellowstone,  towing  a  toboggan.  He 
turned  up  Atlantic  Creek  and  camped  that  night  at  Two 
Ocean  Pass.  The  storm  had  lifted  and  the  wind  rose  to 
whip  the  white  particles  into  motion.  Blinding  clouds  of 
wind-driven  crystals  bored  past  him  as  he  traveled,  and  he 
lay  over  a  day  in  the  heavy  timber,  sheltered  by  a  ledge 
that  broke  the  drive  of  the  gale. 

He  was  alone  with  his  thoughts,  and  with  nothing  to  do 
but  review  them.  He  had  failed  in  all  that  he  had  set  out 
to  do,  an  absolute  blank  failure  in  the  eyes  of  men.  He  had 
worked  harder  than  most,  had  fought  the  elements  when 
others  remained  inside,  and  it  had  brought  him — this!  At 
various  times  he  had  brought  in  the  hardest  characters  in 
three  states,  men  who  had  thought  to  vary  their  activities 
by  making  some  swift  raid  in  the  park.  And  throughout 
those  three  states  his  name  was  mentioned  only  with  a 
curse;  for  he  stood  flatly  against  many  things  in  which 
others  deemed  it  their  privilege  as  free  men  to  indulge  at 
will.  One  of  the  greatest  statesmen  America  has  ever  seen 
had  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  thanked  him  for  his 
work. 

"You've  guarded  the  property  of  the  millions  against 
the  invasion  of  the  few,"  he  had  said.  "They  don't  fully 
realize  that  fact  yet;  but  some  day  they  will." 

That  constituted  his  sole  reward  for  nearly  thirty  years 
of  service.  Now  he  was  through,  he  told  himself.  It  was 
not  because  his  was  a  thankless  job — that  part  did  not 
greatly  matter — but  for  the  reason  that  it  was  a  useless 
one.  It  was  foredoomed  to  failure,  had  been  from  the 
first.  With  the  cessation  of  the  wind  he  headed  down 
Pacific  Creek  toward  Jackson  Hole,  having  no  particular 
destination  in  view.  It  had  been  years  since  he  had 
visited  this  locality.  He  remembered  the  wealth  of  natural 
feed,  the  meadows  rank  with  hay  and  the  open  sidehills  of 
the  Grovant  and  the  Snake  covered  with  luxuriant  stands 
of  grass. 

This  was  the  favorite  winter  feed  ground  of  the  elk. 
They  would  always  have  elk,  he  decided.  Hide  hunting 
had  been  tabooed  by  law.  The  elk  had  no  particular 
value,  so  men  killed  them  only  as  they  needed  meat. 
Mountain  men  would  always  do  that.  He  had  never 
known  a  locality  where  mountaineers  could  be  induced  to 
give  up  their  right  to  kill  what  meat  they  chose.  But 
Wyoming,  first  of  all  the  states  to  take  steps  before  it  was 
too  late,  had  made  every  effort  to  protect  her  game.  Broad 
tracts  covering  hundreds  of  square  miles  had  been  set 
aside  as  game  preserves,  and  all  shooting  in  those  parts 
was  prohibited.    Other  states  had  done  this  thing,  but 
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Three  Thousand.  Jl  ntelope  Had  Crossed  Outside  in  a  Single  Night 


iey  had  waited  till  it  was  just  too  late.  Wyoming  had 
rofited  by  observing  the  mistakes  of  others,  and  started 
i  good  time.  More  than  a  hundred  thousand  elk  fed  in 
le  park  and  the  Wyoming  game  preserves.  Some  sixty 
lousand  head  of  these  wintered  south  of  the  park  in 
ickson  Hole.  Fifteen  thousand  drifted  east  to  winter  in 
le  Shoshone  and  the  Sunlight;  perhaps  forty  thousand 
5ad  left  the  state,  half  of  them  moving  west,  out  Madison 
ay  into  Idaho,  the  rest  wintering  to  the  north,  in  the 
illeys  of  the  Montana  hills. 

Small  bands  had  stopped  along  Pacific  Creek,  and  he 
iw  them  feeding  on  exposed  sidehills  cleared  of  snow  by  the 
cent  wind.  But  the  big  droves  had  moved  farther  down, 
e  would  find  them  on  the  rolling  aspen  hills  of  Spread 
reek,  Ditch  Creek  and  the  open  country  of  the  Grovant, 
ren  beyond  that  stream  and  south  to  the  Hoback  Range, 
e  camped  that  night  at  the  mouth  of  Pacific  Creek  and 
le  next  day  crossed  the  Buffalo  Fork  and  swung  east  up 
:>read  Creek.  Out  across  the  bottoms  he  could  see  snow- 
>vered  mounds  which  he  knew  for  haystacks.  The  coun- 
y  had  settled  up  somewhat  in  the  last  ten  years.  Men 
id  filed  their  homestead  rights  on  the  valleys  and  had 
it  the  natural  meadow  hay  for  winter  feed. 
Woodson  found  the  carcasses  of  a  dozen  elk  in  an  aspen 
ump  and  wondered  what  could  have  caused  this  whole- 
tie  slaughter.  But  when  he  viewed  the  south  slopes  that 
•oke  down  into  Spread  Creek  he  knew.  These  open  hills 
id  blown  free  of  snow,  but  instead  of  the  wealth  of  grass 
3  remembered  from  the  past  he  saw  only  bare  dirt  and 
avel  now.  The  feed  was  gone. 

This  was  open  range,  free  to  any  man  who  would  graze 
s  stock.  Here,  as  in  other  places,  with  a  prodigality  that 
as  characteristically  American,  men  had  thrown  more 
iwfl  out  to  summer  in  the  hills  than  the  range  could  pos- 
bly  support.  These  south  slopes,  last  to  snow  under  in 
ic  fall  and  first  to  show  green  in  the  spring,  had  been  fed 
T  to  the  grass  roots  the  summer  past.  There  was  not  a 
tear  of  grass  for  the  elk.  Thousands  were  scattered 
irough  the  aspens,  and  the  bark  and  t  wigs  were  stripped 
om  the  smaller  trees. 

"They're  down  to  eating  the  bark  off  the  quaking  asps 
ready,"  Woodson  said.    "And  the  winter  only  a  little 

Iter  than  half  gone.  Nothing  but  quakin'-asp  bark, 
ut  that's  goorl  feed.  They'll  winter  through  on  that." 

Yet  in  his  heart  he  knew  that,  the  elk  was  primarily  a 
°azing  animal  and  must  have  grass;  that  he  could  not.  live 
eclusively  by  browsing,  as  could  the  mor>se  and  deer. 

"I  wonder  why  they  don't  go  farther  down,"  he  said  a 
>zen  times  during  the  day.  "The  Grovant  always  was 
ic  best  feed  country  in  the  hills." 

It  was  well  after  dark  when  he  header!  out  across  the 
>ttom':  toward  a  stack  yard    some  six  or  eight  stacks  of 


hay  surrounded  by  a  pole  stockade.  He  was  followed  by  a 
persistent  music  that  haunted  and  sickened  him — the 
smash  of  brush  as  the  elk  tore  down  the  aspens,  the  steady, 
never-ending  crunch  of  the  frozen  crust  as  the  ravenous 
brutes  pawed  to  reach  the  grass  that  was  not  there.  As  he 
neared  the  stack  yard  he  glimpsed  a  hat  brim  in  silhouette 
against  the  sky  and  stopped. 
" Hello!"  he  called. 

The  man  on  the  stack  knew  that  greeting.  It  had  a 
familiar  ring.  That  invariable,  laconic  salutation  had 
startled  hundreds  of  offenders,  and  it  was  linked  with  the 
name  of  Old  Mart  wherever  poachers  congregated.  Lee 
Page  had  heard  that  casual  greeting  on  four  separate  occa- 
sions in  the  old  days,  and  each  time  he  had  seen  his  plunder 
confiscated.  The  last  instance  had  occurred  nine  years  be- 
fore, when  he  had  almost  reached  the  line  with  the  heads 
and  scalps  of  a  dozen  bighorn  rams.  Page  swung  his  rifle 
into  line  as  the  figure  below  him  advanced  a  few  feet. 

"Stop  right  there!"  he  ordered.  "This  place  is  mine." 

Woodson  stopped. 

"That  you,  Lee?"  he  inquired.  "Seems  like  I  know  the 
voice.  I've  wondered  where  you  was  holding  out.  I  was 
aiming  to  sleep  in  the  stacks.  It's  cold  laying  out  these 
nights." 

"I  ought  to  know,"  Page  returned.  "I've  been  laying 
out  for  the  last  three  weeks.  Listen,"  he  went  on.  "You're 
on  a  false  lead  if  you're  after  me.  I'm  telling  you.  My 
whereabouts  every  day  for  the  past  two  months  could  be 
easy  proved;  so  I  wouldn't  mind  going  along  only  it'll 
dean  mr:  out  to  the  last  dollar  I  own  if  I  quit  these  stacks 
for  an  hour.   I  stay  right  here." 

"I'm  not  looking  for  you,"  Woodson  said.  "  Didn't  even 
know  you  was  within  a  thousand  miles.  I've  quit  up 
above,  anyway.  Well,  Lee,  I'll  be  sauntering  along.  Any 
stacks  anywheres  close  around?" 

"Not  right  close,"  sairl  Page.  He  gazed  after  t  he  figure 
disappearing  in  the  night.  "Better  crawl  up  and  burrow 
in  for  the  night,  Mart,"  he  called.  "There's  considerable 
space.  I  guess  you're  not  looking  for  me  or  you  wouldn't 
be  starting  riff." 

"All  right,  I  aw."  Woodson  turned  back.  "No;  I  was 
telling  you  straight.    I've  quit." 

A  fourteen-foot  stockade  of  heavy  poles  had  been  erected 
round  the  stack  yard,  but  the  snow  had  drifted  halfway  to 
the  top. 

"Hand  me  up  your  toboggan  rope,"  Page  sairl.  "I'll 
pull  and  you  give  her  a  boost  from  down  there.  We'll  put 
her  inside  the  fence.    Load  lusher!  on  so  it  won't  Hpill  off?  " 

"Yea,  it's  lasher),"  Woodson  assured  him.  "  Hut  I'll  just 

leave  it  hare." 

"It'll  get  smasher!  Mat  out  there,"  Page  demurred. 
"  l>et     drag  b<  r  in." 


Woodson  handed  him  the  rope  and  they  hoisted  the 
toboggan  and  its  light  load  over  the  fence.  Page  gave  him  a 
hand  to  the  top  of  the  nearest  stack.  Woodson  scooped  away 
the  snow,  scratched  out  a  trough  in  the  hay,  unrolled  his 
blankets  and  burrowed  in. 

"So  you've  quit  up  above?"  said  Page. 

"It's  a  losing  game,"  Mart  stated.  "I'd  have  been  a 
considerable  better  off  if  I'd  found  that  out  thirty  years 
before;  and  that's  a  fact." 

"Likely  we've  both  played  losing  ends,"  said  Page. 
"Neither  extreme  is  what  you  might  call  remunerative, 
and  a  pile  of  grief  goes  with  either  way.  I'm  what  you 
might  call  middle-aged — sixty-eight  last  spring— and  this 
little  filing  and  fifty-odd  head  of  cows  is  all  I've  got  to 
show  for  it." 

With  only  their  heads  protruding,  ear  flaps  tied  down  to 
shut  out  the  bite  of  frost,  the  two  old-time  enemies  alter- 
nately talked  and  drowsed.  A  scattering  volley  of  rifle 
shots  sounded  from  far  down  the  bottoms.  Then  from 
some  two  miles  away  came  the  heavy  detonation  of  a  shot- 
gun, bellowing  forth  on  the  still  cold  night  in  a  quick  suc- 
cession of  reports.  Woodson  could  see  the  red  flashes 
before  the  sound  of  the  shots  reached  his  ears. 

In  an  hour  he  heard  some  two  hundred  shots.  From  all 
sides  came  the  music  of  famine  and  slow  death.  Five 
hundred  dim  shapes  prowled  the  flat,  disregarding  the 
proximity  of  man,  and  riveted  to  the  spot  by  the  sight  of 
the  hay,  which  might  mean  life  if  they  could  but  reach  it. 
The  crackle  and  crash  of  brush  sounded  from  adjacent 
slopes  as  the  famished  horrle  tore  down  the  trees  and 
stripped  the  bark.  And  through  it  all  came  that  awful 
crunch  as  ten  thousand  hoofs  pawerl  desperately  at  the 
frozen  crust. 

Again  there  came  I  he  roar  of  t  he  shot  gun  and  I  he  sound 
of  general  tiring  for  miles  down  the  valley.  Jackson  Hole 
hid  long  been  held  up  to  the  worlrl  as  a  nest  of  poachers. 
Here  was  the  home  of  the  tusk  hunter,  the  man  who  shot 
down  elk  merely  for  t  he  price  of  t  heir  teet  h.  Hut  Woodson 
had  not  imagined  it  was  so  bad  as  this;  that  men  could  be 
so  vindictive  as  to  kill  elk  or  rlrive  them  otf  when  starving 
rather  than  scatter  a  few  forkfuls  of  hay  which  might  save 
t  heir  lives. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  clatter  of  hoofs  and  the  splin- 
tering crash  of  poles.  Page's  gun  flared  again  and  again 
in  the  face  of  fifty  elk  that  had  stormed  the  crib  in  a 
bunch.  They  shrank  back  before  this  fusillade. 

"It's  hell,  Mart,"  Page  said.  "The  poor  devils  are 
starving  fast." 

Woodson  harl  experienced  a  sudden  glimpse  of  the 
other  side.  He  harl  thought  he  knew  all  about  elk,  but 
this  desperate  storming  of  stack  yards  in  the  face  of  nun 
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Picture  Puzzles 

FOR  thirty-five  cents  one  may  buy  a  pocket  map  of 
Europe  according  to  the  peace  conference,  and  own 
the  most  curious  picture  puzzle  of  the  times. 

In  the  old  map  of  Europe  its  ambitions,  jealousies  and 
hates  were  more  or  less  scattered  and  confused,  but  the 
pieces  fit  after  a  fashion.  In  the  new  one  all  the  historic 
hates  are  brought  compactly  together  in  individual  pieces, 
and  provision  is  made  for  a  number  of  new  ones.  But 
there  are  also  odd  and  useless  fragments,  like  Austria,  that 
do  not  fit  in  anywhere,  that  are  left  over;  so  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  assemble  the  map.  If  the  player  did  not 
know  that  this  puzzle  was  the  work  of  experts  he  would 
be  tempted  to  think  he  could  make  a  better  one  himself. 

An  amateur  who  was  not  a  statesman  or  an  expert 
would  probably  have  assumed  that  the  unity  and  not  the 
division  of  Europe  was  the  highest  possible  objective 
towards  which  the  conference  could  work,  but  the  amateur 
does  not  understand  these  things.  He  is  inclined  to  think 
in  terms  of  individual  happiness  and  prosperity,  instead  of 
in  terms  of  the  state  and  its  majesty,  especially  the  majesty 
of  its  statesmen.  He  does  not  concede  that  hate  and  war 
between  nations  are  inevitable.  It  would  not  occur  to  him 
to  segregate  the  races  as  carefully  as  possible,  so  that  there 
could  be  no  human  contacts  between  them,  or  to  assume 
that  men  of  different  parentage  and  language  must  neces- 
sarily cut  each  other's  throats.  He  would  not  grasp  the 
importance  of  making  certain  two-by-four  pieces  of  his 
puzzles  tight  little  economic  entities,  armed  to  the  teeth 
with  trade  weapons,  and  then  of  scattering  beggar  nations 
among  them;  nor  the  reason  for  starting  more  confusing 
currencies,  frontier  regulations,  tariffs  and  taxes  to  ac- 
centuate and  perpetuate  the  very  things  that  have  made 
Europe  a  hopeless  muddle.  To  a  looker-on  in  Vienna,  to 
an  observer  in  Armenia,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Klagenfurt,  Fiume,  Galicia  or  Hedjaz  — to  mention 
only  a  few  of  the  places  from  which  one  may  look  on  and 
observe — it  all  appears  like  a  muss.  His  amateur  mind 
demands  a  map  that  will  fit  together  into  an  orderly 
whole.  That  many  of  those  who  sat  in  the  conference 
were  working  sincerely  for  the  peace  of  Europe  and 
thought  they  were  solving  its  problems  only  serves  to 
make  the  result  more  incomprehensible. 

The  amateur  has  at  least  one  statesman  with  him  in  his 
view,  for  it  was  Nitti,  we  believe,  who  said  that  unity  was 
the  sole  hope  of  Europe.  Not  independence,  but  inter- 
dependence is  the  greatest  good  that  the  little  states  of 


Europe — and  for  that  matter,  the  big  ones,  too — could 
seek.  There  is  a  type  of  individual,  with  whom  we  are  all 
familiar,  who  would  rather  starve  than  abate  one  jot  of 
his  haughty  "independence."  He  usually  starves.  So 
does  that  type  of  nation.  The  dethronement  of  its  kings 
has  cleared  the  path  of  one  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way 
of  European  unity. 

The  League  of  Nations,  if  it  is  to  mean  anything  to  the 
world,  must  break  down  the  social  and  economic  barriers 
that  are  keeping  the  European  states  apart.  That  does 
not  mean  the  disintegration  of  nationalities  or  nationalism. 
One  may  love  his  own  country  and  his  own  people  first, 
and  still  be  friendly  to  others.  The  blind  hatred  of  other 
races  and  lands  that  is  fostered  under  a  cloak  of  nationalism 
has  no  relation  to  the  real  thing.  The  narrow  nationalism 
of  Germany,  proclaimed  by  its  old  rulers,  fostered  by  a 
subservient  press  and  a  wrong  educational  system,  that 
sought  to  make  the  empire  great  and  prosperous  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  precipitated  her  downfall, 
just  as  it  has  in  the  past  brought  low  one  European  state 
after  another.  Only  through  the  greatness  and  prosperity 
of  all  Europe  will  any  one  country  in  it  become  perma- 
nently great  and  prosperous. 

The  limitation  and  control  of  armaments,  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  court  of  justice  would  neces- 
sarily precede  the  major  task  of  the  league  in  Europe. 
Our  interest  in  all  this  is  vital,  but  it  is  secondary  to  that 
of  the  nations  who  were  either  lukewarm  or  antagonistic 
to  the  league  idea. 

A  successful  league  must  be  a  unifying  force,  a  force  that 
will  not  only  work  ceaselessly  for  world  peace  but  strive 
earnestly  for  social  and  economic  cooperation  in  Europe. 
Backed  up  by  a  press  that  was  devoted  to  the  real  inter- 
ests of  Europe,  that  was  not  too  often  a  fomenter  of 
international  hatred,  that  was  not  in  part  the  tool  of 
stupid  and  self-seeking  statesmen,  the  impossible  would 
be  quite  possible.  It  is  not  because  the  men  who  want  to 
emigrate  to  America  are  Germans  or  Poles  or  Russians 
that  we  hesitate  to  admit  them  now,  but  because,  taught 
little  of  late  years  except  to  hate  their  neighbor  over  there, 
they  are  apt,  in  blind  ignorance,  to  continue  to  hate  him 
over  here.  International  hate  does  not  need  any  reinforce- 
ments in  America  just  at  this  time.  We  must  teach  the 
Europe  in  America  that  has  been  shaping  up  during  the 
past  decade  that  there  can  be  no  racial  hate  lines  over  here, 
before  we  can  admit  a  new  horde  of  haters. 

The  diplomatist,  the  connoisseur  in  international  hates, 
who  can  differentiate  between  the  various  shades  of  them 
as  a  winetaster  tells  the  tale  of  his  vintages,  negatives  the 
idea  that  European  unity  is  possible.  But  it  is  possible 
simply  because  it  has  to  be.  If  the  nations  that  exist  to- 
day will  have  none  of  it,  they  will  perish  from  the  earth 
and  new  men  with  the  instinct  to  survive  will  take  their 
place — men  with  the  wit  to  accept  the  conditions  that 
make  for  survival.  Even  the  amateur  knows  that  Nature 
has  a  nasty  way  of  wiping  out  species  that  will  not  adapt 
themselves  to  a  new  environment.  And  during  the  past 
generation  the  environment  of  mankind  has  changed  and 
he  must  adapt  himself  to  different  conditions  or  give  way 
to  better  men.  Those  who  have  ears  must  finally  hear 
and  understand  the  meaning  of  the  roar  of  the  express 
train,  the  vibration  of  the  fast  steamship,  the  humming  of 
the  automobile,  the  crackle  of  the  wireless,  the  whirring 
of  the  airplane,  and  the  ceaseless,  world-wide  clatter  of 
machinery.  Some  day  it  may  even  penetrate  to  the  chan- 
celleries of  Europe. 

College  Presidents  Wanted 

COLLEGES,  one  might  logically  suppose,  are  the 
natural  seed  beds  and  forcing  houses  for  the  propa- 
gation and  nurture  of  future  college  presidents.  As 
there  are  more  than  six  hundred  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  United  States  which  have  been  steadily 
feeding  the  stream  of  our  national  intellectual  life,  it  might 
be  inferred  that  college  presidents  are  easy  to  find.  Un- 
fortunately the  facts  do  not  bear  out  this  inference.  In 
the  cloistered  realms  of  education,  as  in  the  rough  world 
without,  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  room  at  the  top,  for 
at  the  present  time  the  trustees  of  thirty  colleges  are  at 


their  wits'  end  to  find  men  to  head  their  respective  in- 
stitutions. Why  is  it,  men  ask,  that  out  of  all  our 
thousands  of  college  graduates  between  the  ages  of  thirty 
and  sixty  it  is  so  hard  to  find  a  score  or  two  possessed  of 
every  qualification  for  useful  careers  as  progressive  and 
constructive  heads  of  educational  bodies? 

Part  of  the  answer,  but  not  all  of  it,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
in  America,  as  in  France  and  England,  higher  education  is 
in  a  transitional  state.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
academic  course  was  a  rather  fixed  and  permanent  figure 
composed  of  standardized  subjects,  altered  and  modified 
only  by  slow  degrees  as  new  studies  proved  their  worth 
and  necessity.  Two  generations  ago  geology  and  biology, 
branded  as  impious  studies  because  they  did  not  square 
with  the  Mosaic  narrative,  were  knocking  at  college  gates. 
Loud  and  long  they  knocked  before  they  were  grudgingly 
admitted.  Before  long  other  physical  sciences,  notably 
chemistry  and  electricity,  which  had  closely  and  in- 
separably coupled  themselves  with  common  daily  life, 
managed  to  force  their  way  in,  despite  the  protests  of  the 
old-line  classicists.  But  that  was  not  the  end.  To-day 
living  languages  trample  upon  the  dead.  Youngsters  who 
know,  or  think  they  know,  precisely  what  they  want,  are 
demanding  courses  in  corporation  management,  trans- 
portation, efficiency  engineering,  social  service,  foreign 
banking  methods  and  the  export  trade,  not  to  mention  the 
whole  young  sisterhood  of  sciences  whose  family  name  is 
Economics. 

The  old  guard  stand  firm.  "We  are  not  attempting  to 
fit  boys  for  jobs,"  they  declare.  "Our  aim  is  to  prepare 
them  for  life.  Let  them  first  learn  how  to  live,  how  to  be 
good  Americans,  good  parents  and  high-minded  citizens, 
and  in  due  time  they  will  make  better  business  men  than 
boys  whose  college  courses  have  been  robbed  and  starved 
by  frivolous  studies  and  vocational  programs." 

Such  is  the  turmoil  that  an  incoming  college  president 
must  still.  Such  are  the  issues  he  must  accommodate  by 
compromise  and  diplomacy,  yielding  when  yielding  is 
right,  standing  firm  for  the  preservation  of  old  ideals,  pre- 
senting an  open  mind  toward  the  new  and  ever  displaying 
an  unerring  sense  of  proportion,  linked  with  an  unfailing 
ability  to  distinguish  between  the  essential  and  the  non- 
essential, the  true  and  the  sham,  in  dealing  with  scores  of 
subjects  with  which  he  cannot  have  much  detailed  fa- 
miliarity. 

Moreover,  he  must  be  a  man  of  forceful  character  tem- 
pered by  tact  and  suavity.  He  must  be  a  sound  and 
accomplished  scholar  in  at  least  one  field  of  learning.  He 
must  be  a  born  executive,  a  clever  after-dinner  speaker,  an 
expert  loosener  of  purse  strings  and  a  perambulating 
fountain  of  common  sense.  He  must  unite  in  his  proper 
person  the  intellects  of  Plato  and  Darwin  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  Doctor  Eliot  and  Chauncey  M.  Depew. 

The  fact  is  that  college  overseers  stand  out  for  a  man 
touched  with  the  divine  fire,  one  who  unites  more  wisdom, 
knowledge,  talent,  personal  magnetism  and  worldly  facul- 
ties than  the  gods  grant  to  mere  mortals  oftener  than  once 
or  twice  in  a  century.  To  outsiders  it  would  seem  that  if 
our  colleges  are  to  be  well  and  wisely  served,  trustees  must 
become  reconciled  to  a  division  of  labor;  for  a  group  of 
vigorous,  cooperating  minds  can  accomplish  with  ease 
tasks  that  none  but  a  superman  could  perform  unaided. 

In  recent  years  graduate  bodies  have  strikingly  proved 
their  ability  to  collect  the  huge  endowment  funds  de- 
manded by  altered  economic  conditions.  Why  not  make 
them  permanently  responsible  for  the  raising  of  new 
capital  and  thus  strike  out  the  specification  that  requires 
college  presidents  to  be  skilled  promoters  and  expert  money 
getters?  Why  not  further  the  democratization  of  our 
colleges  by  giving  the  faculty  representation  on  the  board 
of  trustees  and  a  larger  say  in  matters  of  university  gov- 
ernment? Why  not  give  the  alumni  more  decisive  power 
in  the  selection  of  the  new  president  with  whom  they  will 
be  asked  to  work? 

As  the  outer  world  returns  to  normal  the  educational 
storm  will  subside.  The  tree  of  knowledge  will  continue 
to  burgeon  and  grow  and  to  alter  its  outline  year  by  year; 
but  it  will  still  be  watered  by  the  deep  running  stream 
of  wisdom  that  flows  on  from  age  to  age  without  much 
change. 
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"  VENTURE  to  present  myself  as  a  public  bene-  1 

factor.  The  simple  purpose  of  what  is  set  down 
-  here  is  to  save  you  money.  I  hope  that  may 
peal  to  you  as  a  laudable  and  worthy  enterprise.  How 
ich  money  did  you  make  last  year?  It  is  rather  neces- 
ry  for  you  to  know  with  exactness  and  precision,  for 
me  of  it  is  about  to  be  taken  away  from  you.  Before 
arch  fifteenth  every  single  person,  man,  woman  and 
ild,  in  the  United  States  whose  net  income  was  $1000  or 
jre,  and  every  married  person  whose  net  income  was 

000  or  more,  must  tell  the  national  Government  how 
ich  money  he  made  last  year.  Penalties  are  laid  upon 
ose  who  make  an  incorrect  reply,  and  heavier  penalties 
tining  as  high  as  a  $10,000  fine  and  eighteen  months' 
prisonment  upon  those  who  fail  or  "wilfully  refuse" 
tell. 

So  you  see  it  is  just  as  well  that  the  4,000,000  of  us  to 
torn  this  requirement  applies  should  know  something  of 

1  details  of  our  income  that  the  Government  expects  us 
know  and  tell  that  we  may  be  taxed  according  to  our 
serts.  , 

Collecting  this  income  tax  is  one  of  the  honestest  and 
>st  forthright,  straightforward  things  the  Government 
es.  It  establishes  a  direct  personal  relationship  with  the 
cpayer,  and  takes  from  him  a  proportion  of  his  earnings 
sed  on  a  fixed  schedule.  There  is  no  hugger-mugger  or 
Iden-card  trick  about  it. 

Though  the  income-tax  law  has  been  in  effect  since  1913 
3  taxpayers  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  do  their  part. 

the  same  time  the  government  agencies  charged  with 
?  enforcement  of  the  levy  have  become  tolerably  expert. 

this  one  instance,  at  least,  government  efficiency  is 
;ater  than  that  of  private  or  individual  business.  A 
;at  many  of  all  the  income-tax  returns  made  by  the 
(payers  are  incorrect  in  one  particular  or  another, 
large  percentage  of  the  errors  made  by  taxpayers  in 


art 


filing  their  returns  are  in  their  own  favor.  They  seem  to 
give  themselves  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  when  any  ques- 
tion arises  in  their  own  minds.  In  many  of  the  incorrect 
returns  the  taxpayers  are  found  to  have  favored  the  Gov- 
ernment at  their  own  expense.  Last  year  more  than 
70,000  persons  were  assessed  a  nominal  fine  of  five  to  ten 
dollars  for  failure  to  file  an  income-tax  return  for  1919, 
although  their  income  for  that  year  was  not  taxable. 

Inquests  on  Tax  Returns 

YET  the  records  show  that  only  about  5  per  cent  of  all 
the  individuals  and  corporations  paying  the  income 
tax  attempt  to  defraud  the  Government.  They  are  almost 
invariably  caught  up  with.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to 
swindle  the  Government  in  paying  income  tax.  In  the 
case  of  corporations  there  is  an  almost  infallible  and  child- 
ishly simple  method  of  detection  that  works  virtually 
automatically.  It  recovered  for  the  Government  in  one 
instance  more  than  $10,000,000  in  taxes  and  penalties. 
I  naturally  refrain  from  saying  what  the  method  is  while 
it  remains  so  useful  and  so  effective.  I  have  only  to  say 
now  that  no  method  has  been  found  to  beat  the  income 
tax  and  defraud  the  Government  out  of 
any  considerable  sum.  Any  who  are  weak 
and  tempted  may  as  well  put  that  thought 
out  of  mind.  If  you  try  it  you  will  be  caught 
almost  surely,  and  if  you  are  caught  you 
will  be  stung,  as  those  who  have  tried  it 
can  testify.  •  C 


Of  the  about  4,000,000  individuals  who  will  file 
W  income-tax  returns  before  March  fifteenth  the 
greater  number  believe  that  when  they  make  out 
the  schedule  setting  down  what  they  believe  they  owe 
the  Government  and  hand  in  their  check  to  the  internal- 
revenue  collector  the  whole  matter  ends  there;  that  their 
case  is  closed  and  finally  disposed  of.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  is  only  the  bare  beginning;  for  returns  are  sub- 
jected to  a  continuous  and  methodical  scouting  from  many 
angles  that  may  cover  a  period  of  months. 

This  careful  audit  at  Washington  was  producing,  when 
I  was  there  at  the  end  of  last  December  and  beginning  of 
January,  additional  tax  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  a  day, 
including  Sundays  and  holidays,  or,  say,  at  the  rate  of 
about  $35,000,000  a  month.  The  total  additional  tax 
collected  by  this  method  in  1920  was  a  neat  sum  in  excess 
of  $400,000,000.  It  is  expected  that  this  sum  will  run 
to  $1,000,000,000  in  1921. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  you  whose  eye  rests  upon  this 
printed  line  were  one  of  those  who  made  an  incorrect 
return  last  year.  So  don't  run  away  with  the  impression, 
if  by  any  chance  you  gave  yourself  a  shade  the  better 
of  it  in  computing  your  tax,  that  you  won't  get  caught 
up  with. 

The  income  tax  is  the  Government's  chief  source  of  rev- 
enue, and  the  Government  is  more  efficient  in  collecting 

its  income  than  it  is  in  spend- 
ing it.  Easy  come,  easy  go  is 
as  true  of  governments  as  it 
is  of  gamblers. 

Where  does  the  money 
come  from? 

How  many  persons  and 
corporations  pay  it? 

( Continued  on  Page  54) 
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TWO  hours'  sleep,  bath, 
breakfast;  and  I  started 
on  my  early  morning  run 
for  the  county  seat.  Nobody 
else  was  going  my  way ;  but  even 
at  that  hour  the  road  was  full 
of  autos,  buggies,  farm  wagons, 
pretty  much  everything  that 
could  run  on  wheels,  headed 
for  the  festival,  all  trimmed  and 
streaming  with  the  blossoming 
branches  of  their  orchards. 
These  were  the  country  folks, 
coming  in  early  to  make  a  big 
day  of  it;  orchardists;  ranchers 
from  the  cattle  lands  in  the 
south  end  of  the  county;  truck 
and  vegetable  farmers;  flower- 
seed  gardeners;  the  Japs  and 
Chinese  from  their  little  closely 
cultivated  patches;  this  tide 
streamed  past  me  on  my  left 
hand,  as  I  made  my  way  to 
Worth  and  the  jailer's  office, 
trying  with  every  mile  I  put 
behind  me  to  stiffen  my  cour- 
age. 

Why  wasn't  this  shift  of  the 
enemy  a  blessing  in  disguise? 
Let  their  setting  of  the  hour 
for  the  murder  stick,  and 
wouldn't  Worth's  alibi  be  bet- 
ter than  any  we  should  have 
been  able  to  dig  up  for  him  be- 
fore midnight? 

From  time  to  time  I  was 
troubled  by  recollection  of  Bar- 
bara's crushed  look  from  the 
moment  they  sprung  it  on  us, 
but  brushed  that  aside  with  the 
obvious  explanation  that  her  ef- 
forts in  bringing  Mrs.  Bowman 
to  speak  out  had  just  been  of 
no  use;  surely  enough  to  de- 
press her. 

Worth  met  me,  fit,  quiet,  not 
overeager  about  anything. 
They  let  us  talk  with  a  guard 
outside  the  door.  Once  alone, 
he  listened  appreciatively  while, 
as  fast  as  I  could  pile  the  words 
out,  I  told  him  of  our  inter- 
view with  Cummings  and 
Dykeman. 

"Nobody  on  earth  likeBobs," 
was  his  sole  comment.  "Never 
was,  never  will  be." 

"And  now,"  I  reminded  him 
nervously,  "there's the  question 

of  this  alibi.  You  went  straight  from  the  restaurant  to 
your  room  at  the  Palace  and  to  bed  there?" 

"No-o,"  he  said  slowly.  "No,  I  didn't." 

"Well— well,"  I  broke  in.  "If  you  stopped  on  the  way, 
you  can  remember  where.  The  people  you  spoke  to  will  be 
as  good  as  the  clerks  and  bell  hops  at  the  Palace  for  your 
alibi."  He  sat  silent,  thoughtful,  and  I  added:  "Where 
did  you  go  from  Tait's,  Worth?" 

"To  a  garage — in  the  Tenderloin— where  they  keep  good 
cars.  I'd  hired  machines  from  them  before." 

"Oh,  they  knew  you  there?  Then  their  testimony 
will  —  " 

"  I  don't  believe  you  want  it,  Jerry.  It  only  accounts  for 
the  half  hour— or  less— right  after  I  left  you;  all  I  did 
was  to  hire  a  car." 

"A  car?"  I  echoed  vaguely.  "What  kind  of  car?" 

"I  asked  them  for  the  fastest  thing  they  had  in  the 
shop.  Told  'em  to  fill  it  all  round,  and  see  that  it  was  tuned 
up  to  the  last  notch.  I  wanted  speed." 

"My  heaven,  Worth!  Do  you  know  what  you're  tell- 
ing me?" 

"The  truth,  Jerry."    His  eye  met  mine  unflinchingly. 

"Where  did  you  go?  "  I  groaned.  "You  must  have  seen 
somebody  who  could  identify  or  remember  you?" 

"Not  a  solitary  human  being  to  identify  me.  Those 
I  passed — there  were  people  out,  of  course,  late  as  it  was — 
saw  my  headlights  as  I  went  by.  But  I  was  moving  fast, 
Jerry.    I  was  working  off  a  grouch;  I  needed  speed." 

"Where  did  you  go?" 
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I  Dodged  Into  the  Study,  Jerked  His  Own  Pistol  From  Its  Holster,  Squeezed  Myself  In 
Behind  the  Open  Door  and  Waited 


"Straight  down  the  peninsula  on  the  main  highway  to 
Palo  Alto,  made  the  sweep  across  to  the  sea,  and  then  up 
the  coast  road.  I  ran  into  the  garage  about  dawn." 

"No  stops  anywhere?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"And  that's  your  alibi?" 

"That's  my  alibi."  Worth  looked  at  me  a  long  while 
before  he  said  finally:  "Don't  you  see,  Jerry,  that  the 
other  side  had  all  this  before  they  encouraged  Bowman 
to  change  his  mind  about  the  hour  that  father  was  shot?" 

I  did  see  it — ought  to  have  known  from  the  first.  This 
was  what  they  had  back  of  them  last  night  in  Cummings' 
room;  this  explained  the  lawyer's  smug  self-confidence, 
Dykeman's  violent  certainty  that  Worth  was  a  criminal. 
A  realization  of  this  had  whitened  Barbara's  face,  set  her 
lips  in  that  pitiful  straight  line.  As  to  their  momentary 
chagrin  over  Bowman,  no  trouble  to  them  to  get  other 
physicians  to  bolster  any  opinion  he'd  given.  Medical 
testimony  on  such  a  point  is  notoriously  uncertain.  All 
the  jury  would  want  to  know  was  that  there  could  be  such 
a  possibility.  I  sat  there  with  bent  head,  and  felt  myself 
going  to  pieces.  Cummings  was  right — I  was  no  fit  man 
to  handle  this  job.  My  personal  feelings  were  too  deeply 
involved.  It  was  Worth's  voice  that  recalled  me. 

"  Cheer  up,  Jerry,  old  man.  Take  it  to  Bobs." 

Take  it  to  Bobs— the  idea  of  a  big  husky  old  police 
detective  running  to  cast  his  burden  on  such  shoulders! 
I  couldn't  quite  do  it  then.  I  went  and  telephoned  the 
little  girl  that  I  was  doing  the  best  I  could — and  then 


ran  circles  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  chasing  one  vain  hope 
after  another,  and  finally,  in  the 
late  afternoon,  sneaked  home 
to  Santa  Ysobel. 

Now  I  had  the  road  more 
to  myself;  only  an  occasional 
handsome  car,  where  the 
wealthy  were  getting  in  to  the 
part  of  the  festival  they'd  care 
for.  In  the  orchards  near  town 
where  the  big  picnic  places  had 
been  laid  out  with  rough  board 
tables  and  benches,  seats  for 
thousands,  there  were  occasional 
loud  basket-lunch  parties  scat- 
tered. 

All  at  once  I  was  hungry 
enough  to  have  pulled  up  and 
asked  for  a  handout. 

I  went  by  back  streets  down 
to  the  house  to  get  my  mail. 
There  seemed  no  human  reason 
that  I  should  feel  it  a  treachery 
to  have  Worth  in  jail  at  San 
Jose,  and  be  able  to  walk  into 
his  house  at  Santa  Ysobel  a  free 
man. 

The  place  was  empty;  Chung 
had  the  day  off,  of  course. 

It  was  possible  Worth's  cook, 
even,  didn't  know  what  had 
happened  to  his  employer. 
Santa  Ysobel  had  no  morning 
paper.  In  the  confusion  of  the 
blossom  festival  I  ventured  to 
guess  that  not  more  than  a 
score  of  people  had  as  yet  heard 
of  the  arrest.  Our  end  of  town 
was  drained,  quiet;  nobodyover 
at  the  Vandeman  bungalow; 
looking  down  upon  the  square 
as  I  made  my  sneak  through  I 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  Bron- 
son  Vandeman,  a  great  rosette 
of  apricot  blossoms  on  his  coat 
lapel,  delivering  his  speech  of 
presentation  to  the  cannery- 
girl  queen,  while  his  wife,  Ina, 
her  fair  face  shaded  doubly  by 
a  big  flower  hat  and  a  blossom- 
covered  parasol,  listened  and 
looked  on. 

One  of  my  pieces  of  mail 
concerned  the  Skeels  chase.  If 
my  men  down  there  had 
Skeels,  and  Skeels  was  Clayte, 
it  would  mean  everything  in 
handling  Cummings  and  Dyke- 
man.  I  took  out  the  report  and  ran  hastily  through  it;  a 
formal  statement;  day-by-day  stuff : 

Found  Skeels  and  Dial  at  Tia  Juana.  Negotiating  to 
buy  saloon  and  gambling  house.  Arranged  with  Jefico  for 
arrest  of  S.  (Expense  $20.)  Rurales  took  S.  to  jail.  (Ex- 
pense, $4.50.)  I  interviewed  S.,  and  he  said  he  came  here 
to  open  a  business  where  he  could  sell  booze.  D.  was  his 
partner  in  proposition.  S.  knew  nothing  of  bank  affair. 
Would  waive  extradition  and  come  back  to  stand  trial  at 
our  expense.  Interviewed  D.  He  says  combined  capital 
of  two  is  $4500,  from  S.'s  business  and  D.'s  miner's  wages. 
D.  said  

Not  much  to  show  up  with ;  but  there  were  three  photo- 
graphs inclosed  that  I  wanted  to  try  on  Cummings  and 
Dykeman.  No  telling  where  I'd  find  either,  but  the  Fre- 
mont House  was  my  best  bet.  Getting  back  there  through 
the  crowd  I  saw  Skeet  Thornhill  in  a  corner  drug  store, 
waiting  at  its  counter.  I  was  afoot,  having  been  obliged 
to  park  my  roadster  in  one  of  the  spaces  set  apart  for  this 
purpose.  I  noticed  Vandeman's  car  already  there. 

I  lingered  a  minute  on  that  corner  looking  down  the 
slope  that  led  to  City  Hall  Square.  Tent  restaurants  along 
the  way;  sandwiches,  hot  dogs;  coffee;  milk;  pies; 
doughnuts.  Part  way  down  a  hurdy-gurdy  in  a  tent  began 
to  get  patronage  again ;  the  school  children  in  white  dresses 
with  pink  bows  in  their  hair  had  just  finished  a  stunt  in  the 
square.  They  and  their  elders  were  streaming  our  way, 
headed  for  the  snake  charmers,  performing  dogs  and 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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What  millions  ask  for 

Among  all  the  people  who  buy  beans  in  the  United 
States,  CampbelPs  is  the  name  that  is  most  frequently 
used  in  ordering  from  the  grocer.  Quality— the 
delicious  goodness  of  the  beans  and  their  famous 
tomato  sauce— is  the  only  thing  that  could  make 
millions  of  people  select  Campbell's.  Slow-cooking 
makes  CampbelPs  Beans  thoroughly  digestible. 

2  cans  for  25c 

Except  west  of  Mississippi  River  and  in  Canada 
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nigger-in-the-tank.  In  the  midst  of  them  Vandeman 
and  his  wife  came  afoot.  He  caught  sight  of  me,  hailed, 
and  when  I  joined  them  asked  quickly,  glancing  toward 
the  drug-store  entrance:  "Worth  come  with  you?" 

I  shook  my  head.  He  made  that  little  clucking  sound 
with  his  tongue  that  people  do  when  they  want  to  offer 
sympathy  and  find  the  matter  hard  to  put  into  words. 

A  seller  of  toy  balloons  on  the  corner  with  a  lot  of  noisy 
youngsters  round  him;  the  ka-lash,  ka-lam  of  a  mechani- 
cal piano  farther  down  the  block;  and  young  Mrs.  Van- 
deman's  staccato  tones  saying: 

"I  tell  Bron  that  the  only  thing  Worth's  friends  can  do 
is  to  go  on  exactly  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Don't  you 
think  so,  Mr.  Boyne?" 

I  agreed  mutely. 

"Well,  I  wish  you'd  say  so  to  Barbie  Wallace."  Her 
voice  sharpened.  "She's  certainly  acting  as  though  she 
believed  the  worst." 

"Now,  Ina,"  Vandeman  remonstrated. 

And  I  asked  uncomfortably:  "What's  Barbara  done? 
Where  is  she?" 

"Up  at  Mrs.  Capehart's.  In  her  room.  Doesn't  come 
out  at  all.  Isn't  going  to  the  ball  to-night.  Skeet  said  she 
refused  to  speak  to  Mr.  Cummings." 

"Is  that  all  Skeet  said?  Vandeman,  you've  told  your 
wife  that  Cummings  swore  to  the  complaint?" 

"Yes,  but — er — there's  no  animus.  The  executor  of 
Gilbert's  estate — with  all  the  talk  going  round— if  Worth's 
proved  innocent  he  might  in  the  end  be  glad  of  Cum- 
mings' action." 

"  Oh,  might  he?  "  Skeet  Thornhill  had  hurried  out  from 
the  drug  store,  a  package  of  medicine  in  her  hand.  Her 
eyes  looked  as  though  she'd  been  crying;  they  flashed  a 
hostile  glance  over  the  new  brother-in-law,  excellently 
groomed,  the  big  flower  favor  on  his  coat;  the  tall,  beauti- 
ful sister,  all  frilly  white  and  flower-festival  fashion.  "If 
Worth's  proved  innocent!"  she  flung  at  them.  "Bronse 
Vandeman,  you've  got  a  word  too  many  in  when  you  say 
that." 

"Just  a  tongue  slip,  Skeeter,"  Vandeman  apologized.  "I 
hope  the  boy '11  come  through  all  right — same  as  you  do." 

"You  don't  do  anything  about  it  the  same  as  I  do!" 
Skeet  came  back.  "I'd  be  ashamed  to  'hope'  for  a  friend 
to  be  cleared  of  a  charge  like  that.  If  I  couldn't  know  he 
was  clear— clear  all  the  time— I'd  try  to  forget  about  it." 

"See  here,  Skeet" — Ina  obviously  restrained  herself — 
"that's  what  we're  all  trying  to  do  for  Worth — forget 
about  it,  make  nothing  of  it,  act  exactly  as  if  it'd  never 
happened.  You  ought  to  come  on  out  to  the  ball  with  the 
other  girls.  You're  just  staying  away  because  Barbara 
Wallace  is." 

"I'm  not.  Some  darn  fool  went  and  told  mother  about 
Worth  being  arrested,  and  made  her  a  lot  worse.  She's 
almost  crazy.  I'd  be  afraid  to  leave  her  alone  with  old 
Jane.  You  get  me  and  this  medicine  up  home — or  shall  I 
go  round  to  Capehart's  and  have  Barbie  drive  me?" 

"I'll  take  you,  Skeeter,"  Vandeman  said.  "We're 
through  here.  We're  for  home  to  dress,  then  to  the 
country  club — and  not  leave  it  again  till  morning.  That 
ball  out  there  has  got  to  be  made  the  biggest  thing  Santa 
Ysobel  ever  saw — regardless.  Come  on." 

The  crowd  swallowed  them  up. 

Making  for  the  Fremont  House  I  passed  Doctor  Bow- 
man's stairway,  and  on  impulse  turned,  ran  up.  I  found 
the  doctor  packing;  very  snappish,  very  sorry  for  himself. 
He  was  leaving  next  day  for  a  position  in  the  state  hospital 
for  the  insane  at  Sefton.  His  kind  have  to  blow  off  to 
somebody;  I  was  it,  though  he  must  have  known  I  had  no 
sympathy  to  offer. 

The  hangover  of  last  night's  drunk  rendered  emotional 
the  tone  in  which  he  said:  "After  all,  a  man's  wife  makes 
or  breaks  him.  Mine's  broken  me.  I  could  have  had  a  fine 
position,  at  the  Mountain  View  Sanitarium,  well  paid, 
among  cultured  people,  if  she'd  held  up  her  damned 
divorce  suit  a  little  longer." 

"And  as  it  is,  you  have  to  put  up  with  what  Cum- 
mings can  land  you  with  such  pull  as  he  has." 

"I'm  not  complaining  of  Cummings" — sullenly.  "He 
did  the  best  he  could  for  me,  I  suppose,  on  such  short 
notice.  But  a  man  of  my  class  is  practically  wasted  in  a 
place  of  the  sort." 

I  had  learned  what  I  wanted;  I  carried  more  ammuni- 
tion to  the  interview  before  me.  I  found  Dykeman  in  his 
room,  propped  up  in  bed,  wheezing  with  an  attack  of 
asthma.  A  sick  man  is  either  more  merciful  than  usual  or 
more  unmerciful.  Apparently  it  took  Dykeman  the  former 
way;  he  accepted  me  eagerly,  and  had  me  call  Cummings 
from  the  adjoining  room.  The  lawyer  was  half  into  that 
costume  he  had  brought  from  San  Francisco.  He  came 
quite  modern  as  to  the  legs  and  feet,  but  thoroughly 
ancient  in  a  shirt  of  mail  round  the  arms  and  chest,  and 
carrying  a  Roman  helmet  in  his  hand  as  though  it  had  been 
an  opera  hat. 

"Trying  'em  on?"  Dykeman  whispered  at  him. 

Cummings  nodded  with  that  self-conscious,  half-tickled, 
half-sheepish  air  that  men  display  when  it  comes  to  cos- 
tume; they  like  it,  and  are  ashamed  of  liking  it.  No  doubt 


Cummings  thought  he'd  look  the  noblest  Roman  of  them 
all.  His  greeting  to  me  was  cool  but  not  surly.  What  had 
happened  might  go  as  all  in  the  day's  work  between 
detective  and  lawyer. 

"Just  saw  Bowman,"  was  my  first  pass  at  them.  "I 
gather  he's  not  very  well  pleased  with  the  position  you  got 
him;  seems  to  think  it  small  pay  for  a  dirty  job." 

"What's  this?  What's  this?"  croaked  Dykeman.  "You 
been  getting  a  place  for  Bowman,  Cummings?" 

"Certainly,"  the  lawyer  lied  with  swift,  practiced  neat- 
ness. "I'd  promised  him  my  influence  in  the  matter  some 
little  time  ago." 

"Yes,"  I  said;  "mighty  little  time  ago — the  day  he 
promised  to  deliver  the  testimony  you  wanted  in  the  Gil- 
bert case." 

"Anything  in  what  Boyne  says,  Cummings?  "  Dykeman 
asked  anxiously.  "You  know  I  wouldn't  stand  for  that 
sort  of  stuff." 

The  lawyer  shook  his  head,  but  I  didn't  believe  it  was 
ended  between  them;  Dykeman  was  the  devil  to  hang 
to  a  point.  •This  would  come  up  again  after  I  was  gone. 
Meantime  I  made  haste  to  shove  the  photographs  before 
them.  Cummings  passed  them  back  with  an  indifferent 
"What's  the  idea?" 

"You  don't  recognize  him?" 

"Never  saw  the  man  in  my  life."  And  again  he  asked 
"What's  the  idea?" 

"You'd  recognize  a  picture  of  Clayte?"  I  countered 
with  a  question  of  my  own. 

"Yes — I  think  so" — rather  dubiously.  "But  Dykeman 
unquestionably  would.  Show  them  to  him." 

Dykeman  reached  for  the  photographs,  spread  them  out 
before  him,  then  looked  up  from  them  peevishly  to  say: 
"For  the  good  Lord's  sake!  Don't  look  any  more  like 
Clayte  than  it  does  like  a  horned  toad.  Is  that  what 
you've  been  wasting  your  time  over,  Boyne?  If  you  ask 
me  " 

"I  don't  ask  you  anything." 

I  retrieved  the  pictures,  planting  them  deep  in  an  inner 
pocket.  Then  I  got  myself  out  of  the  room. 

Standing  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  Fremont 
House  I  felt  sort  of  bewildered.  This  last  crack  had  taken 
all  the  pep  I  had  left.  I  suddenly  realized  it  was  long  after 
dinnertime,  and  I'd  had  no  dinner,  no  lunch,  nothing  to 
eat  since  an  early  breakfast.  Worth  had  sent  me  to  the 
girl — and  I  hadn't  gone.  I  dragged  myself  round  to 
Capehart's  cottage  as  nearly  whipped  as  I  ever  was  in 
my  life. 

I  found  Barbara  with  Laura  Bowman,  everyone  else  off 
the  place,  out  at  the  shows.  Those  girls  sure  were  good  to 
me;  they  fed  me  and  didn't  ask  questions  till  I  was  ready 
to  talk.  Nothing  to  be  said  really,  except  that  I'd  failed.  I 
told  them  of  meeting  the  Vandemans,  and  gave  them  Ina 
Vandeman's  opinion  as  to  how  Worth's  friends  should 
conduct  themselves  just  now. 

"So  they'll  all  be  out  there,"  I  concluded;  "Vandeman 
and  his  wife  leading  the  grand  march,  her  sisters  as  maids 
of  honor — except  Skeet,  staying  at  home  with  her  mother. 
Cummings  goes  as  a  Roman  soldier;  Doctor  Bowman  as 
a  Spanish  cavalier.  Edwards  didn't  see  it  as  the  Vande- 
mans do,  but  after  I'd  talked  to  him  a  while  he  agreed  to 
be  there." 

And  suddenly  I  noticed  for  the  first  time  how  the  rela- 
tive position  of  these  two  women  had  shifted.  Laura 
Bowman  wasn't  red-headed  for  nothing;  out  from  under 
the  blight  of  Bowman  and  that  hateful  marriage  she  had 
already  thrown  off  some  of  her  physical  frailness;  the 
nervous  tension  showed  itself  now  in  energy.  She  was 
moving  swiftly  about,  putting  to  rights  after  my  meal 
while  she  listened.  But  Barbara  sat  looking  straight  ahead 
of  her;  I  knew  she  was  seeing  streets  full  of  carnival,  every 
friend  and  acquaintance  out  at  a  ball— and  Worth  in  a 
murderer's  cell.  It  wouldn't  do. 

I  jumped  to  my  feet  with  a  brisk  "Girl,  where's  your 
hat?  We'll  go  to  the  study  and  look  over  all  our  points 
once  more.  Get  busy— get  busy!  That's  the  medicine 
for  you." 

She  gave  me  a  miserable  look  and  a  negative  shake  of  the 
head,  but  I  still  urged:  "Worth  sent  me  to  you.  The  last 
thing  he  said  was:  'Take  it  to  Bobs."' 

Dumbly  she  submitted.  Mrs.  Bowman  came  running 
with  the  girl's  hat,  and  "What  about  me,  Mr.  Boyne? 
Isn't  there  something  I  can  do?" 

"I  wish  you'd  go  to  the  country  club — to  the  ball — the 
same  as  all  the  others.  Got  a  costume  here,  haven't  you?  " 

"Yes,  I  can  wear  Barbara's."  She  glanced  to  where  a 
pile  of  soft  black  stuff,  a  red  scarf,  a  scarlet  poppy  wreath, 
lay  on  a  chair.  "She  was  to  have  gone  as  The  Lady  of 
Dreams." 

Barbara  went  with  me  out  into  the  flare  of  carnival 
illumination  that  paled  the  afterglow  of  a  gorgeous  sunset. 
No  cars  allowed  on  these  downtown  streets;  even  walking, 
we  found  it  best  to  take  the  long  way  round.  At  our  left 
the  town  roared  and  racketed  as  though  it  was  afire. 

Nothing  was  said  between  us  till  I  grumbled  out:  "I 
wish  I  knew  where  Cummings  was  keeping  Eddie  Hughes." 

Barbara's  voice  beside  me  answered  unexpectedly: 
"Here.    In  Santa  Ysobel.    Eddie  was  at  Capehart's 


fifteen  minutes  before  you  got  there;  he  came  for  Bill. 
A  gasoline  engine  at  the  city  hall  had  broken  down." 

I  pulled  up  short  for  a  moment,  and  looked  back  at  the 
town. 

"Where'd  he  go?" 

"With  Bill,  to  the  city  hall.  Eddie's  one  of  the  queen's 
guards.  They're  all  to  be  at  the  country  club  with  her  at 
ten  o'clock  to  review  the  grand  march  that  opens  the  ball." 

I  mustn't  let  her  dwell  on  that;  I  hurried  on  once  more, 
and  neither  of  us  spoke  again  till  I  unlocked  the  study  door, 
snapped  on  the  lights,  brought  out  and  put  on  the  table  the 
1920  diary  and  the  little  blue  blotter— the  last  bits  of  evi- 
dence that  I  felt  hadn't  been  thoroughly  analyzed.  Bar- 
bara just  dropped  into  a  chair  and  looked  from  them  to  me 
helplessly. 

"You've  read  this  all — carefully?"  she  sighed. 

It  shook  me.  To  have  Barbara,  the  girl  I'd  seen  get 
meanings  and  facts  from  a  written  page  with  a  mere  flirt 
of  a  glance,  ask  me  that !  What  I  really  wanted  from  her 
was  an  inspection  of  the  book  and  blotter,  and  a  deduction 
from  it.  As  though  she  guessed,  she  answered  with  a  sort 
of  wail:  "I  can't!  I  can't  even  remember  what  I  did  see 
when  I  looked  at  these  before.   I — can't — remember!" 

I  went  and  knelt  on  the  hearth  with  a  pretext  of  laying 
a  fire  there,  since  the  shut-up  room  was  chill.  And  when 
I  glanced  stealthily  over  my  shoulder  she  had  gone  to 
work;  not  as  I  had  ever  seen  her  before,  but  fumbling  at 
the  leaves,  hesitating,  turning  to  finger  the  blotter;  setting 
her  lip  desperately,  like  a  youngster  overdriven  at  school, 
but  keeping  right  on.  I  spun  out  my  fire  building  to  leave 
her  to  herself.  Little  noises  of  her  moving  there  at  the 
table;  rustle  and  flutter  of  the  leaves;  now  and  again  a 
long  sobbing  breath.  At  last  something  like  a  groan  caused 
me  to  turn  my  head  and  see  her,  with  face  pale  as  death, 
eyes  staring  across  into  mine. 

"It  was  Clayte— Edward  Clayte — who  killed  Mr.  Gil- 
bert, here — in  this  room." 

The  hair  on  the  back  of  my  neck  stirred;  I  thought  the 
girl  had  gone  mad.  As  I  ran  over  to  the  table  and  looked 
at  what  was  under  her  hand  it  came  again. 

"He  did.   He  did.   It  was  Clayte — the  wonder  man!" 

"Do — do  you  deduce  that,  Barbara?" 

"Did  I?"  She  raised  to  mine  the  face  of  a  sick  child. 
"  I  must  have.  See — it's  here  on  the  blotter;  'y-t-e,'  that's 
Clayte.  Double  1-e-r;  that's 'teller.'  ' Avenue '  is  part  of 
'Van  Ness  Avenue  Bank.'  Oh,  yes;  I  deduced  it,  I  sup- 
pose. Both  crimes  end  in  a  locked  room  and  a  perfect 
alibi.  But — but — don't  you  see,  if  it  is  true— and  it  is, 
it  is! — we're  worse  off  than  we  were  before.  We've  the 
wonder  man  against  us." 

"Barbara!"  I  cried.    "Barbara,  come  out  of  it!" 

"See?  You  don't  believe  in  me  any  more."  And  her 
head  went  down  on  the  table. 

I  let  her  cry,  while  I  sat  and  thought.  The  broken  sen- 
tences she'd  sobbed  out  to  me  began  to  fit  up  like  a  puzzle 
game.  By  all  theories  of  good  detective  work  I  should  have 
seen  from  the  first  the  similarity  of  these  crimes.  But 
Clayte,  slipping  in  here  to  do  this  murder — and  why? 
What  mixed  him  up  with  affairs  here?  And  then  the  icy 
pang — Dykeman  had  seen  a  connection — Cummings  had 
found  one.  With  them  it  was  Clayte  and  his  gang— and 
his  gang  was  Worth  Gilbert.  I  went  and  touched  Barbara 
on  the  shoulder. 

"I'm  going  to  take  you  home  now." 

"Yes" — tears  running  down  her  face  as  she  stumbled 
to  her  feet— "I'm  a  failure.  I  can't  do  anything  for 
Worth." 

I  wiped  her  cheeks  with  my  own  handkerchief  and  led 
her  out.  As  I  turned  from  locking  the  door  it  seemed  to 
me  I  saw  something  move  in  the  shrubbery.  I  asked  the 
girl  about  it.  She  hadn't  noticed  anything.  Barbara 
Wallace  hadn't  noticed  anything ! 

I  began  to  be  scared  for  her.  Solemn  in  the  sky  above 
boomed  out  the  town  clock — two  strokes.  Half  past  nine. 
I  must  get  this  poor  child  home.  We  were  drawing  in 
toward  the  noise  and  the  light  when  I  felt  her  shiver,  and 
stopped  to  say,  "Did  I  forget  your  coat?  Why,  where'? 
your  hat?" 

"The  hat's  back  there.  I  had  no  coat.  It  doesn't  make 
any  difference.  Come  on.  I  can't — can't— I  must  get 
home !" 

I  looked  at  her,  saw  she  was  about  at  the  end  of  her 
strength,  and  decided  quickly. 

"We'll  go  straight  through  the  square.  Save  time  and 
steps." 

She  offered  no  objection,  and  we  started  in  where  the 
bands  played  for  the  street  dances,  amid  the  raucous 
tooting  of  a  thousand  fish  horns,  the  clangor  of  cowbells, 
and  the  occasional  snap  of  the  forbidden  firecracker.  As 
we  turned  from  Broad  Street  into  Main  I  found  that  the 
congestion  was  greater  even  than  I  had  supposed.  Here, 
several  blocks  away  from  the  city  hall,  progress  was  so 
difficult  that  I  took  Barbara  back  a  block  to  get  the  street 
that  paralleled  Main.  This  we  could  navigate  slowly. 
Here,  also,  everybody  was  masked.  Confetti  flew,  serpen- 
tines unreeled  themselves  out  through  the  air,  dusters 
spluttered  in  faces,  and  among  the  pierrettes,  pierrots, 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Columbines,  sombreroed  cowboys,  bandannaed  cowgirls, 
Indians,  Sambos,  Topsys  and  poppy  maidens,  Barbara's 
little  white-linen  slip  and  soft  white  sweater  and  my  gray 
business  suit,  were  more  conspicuous  than  would  have 
been  the  Akhoond  of  Swat  and  his  captive  slave.  Even 
after  the  confetti  had  sprinkled  her  black  hair  until  it  re- 
minded me  of  Skeet's  blossom  wreath,  infinitely  multiplied, 
I  still  saw  the  glances  through  the  eyeholes  of  masks  follow 
us  wonderingly. 

Opposite  the  city  hall,  where  we  must  cross  to  get  to  the 
Capeharts'  street,  we  were  again  almost  stopped  by  the 
dense  crowd.  The  square  was  a  green-turfed  dancing 
floor;  from  its  stand  an  orchestra  jazzed  out  the  latest  and 
dizziest  of  dances;  and  countless  couples  one-stepped  on 
the  grass,  on  the  asphalt  of  the  streets,  even  over  the  lawns 
of  adjacent  houses,  tree  trunks  and  flower  beds  adding 
more  things  to  be  dodged.  At 
one  corner,  where  the  crowd 
was  thick,  we  saw  a  big  man 
being  wound  to  a  pole  by  pa- 
per serpentines.  Yelling  and 
capering,  the  masked  dancers 
milled  round  and  round  him, 
winding  the  gay  ribbons,  while 
others  with  confetti  and  the 
Spanish  cascarons  tried  to 
snow  him  under. 

As  we  came  up  a  big  fist 
wagged  and  Bill  Capehart's 
voice  roared,  "  Hold  on !  Too 
much  is  a  plenty!" 

He  tore  himself  loose, 
streaming  with  paper  strips, 
bent  and  filled  his  fists  from 
the  confetti  at  his  feet.  His 
tormentors  howled  and 
dropped  back  as  much  as  they 
could  for  the  hemming  crowd; 
herushed  them,  heaving  paper 
ammunition  in  a  hailstorm, 
and  reached  us  in  two  or  three 
jumps. 

"Golly!"  he  roared.  "Me 
for  a  cyclone  cellar!  This  is 
a  riot.  You  ain't  in  costume 
either.  Wonder  they  wouldn't 
pick  on  you." 

With  the  words  they  did. 
I  put  Barbara  behind  me,  and 
was  conscious  only  of  a  blind- 
ing snow  of  paper  flakes,  the 
punch  and  slap  of  dusters, 
in  an  uproar  of  horns,  bells 
and  whistles. 

"Good  deal  like  fighting  a 
swarm  of  bees  in  your  shirt 
tail  with  a  willow  switch,"  old 
Bill  panted  at  my  shoulder. 
"Gosh!"  —  as  the  snapping 
of  firecrackers  let  loose  be- 
neath our  feet — "some  o' 
these  mosquito-net  skirts'll 
get  afire  next.  Then  there'll 
be  hell  a-popping!" 

Close  at  hand  there  was 
a  louder  report,  as  of  a  giant 
cracker,  and  at  that  Barbara 
sagged  against  me.  I  whirled 
and  put  an  arm  about  her. 
Bill  grabbed  her  from  me,  and 
lifted  her  above  the  pressure 
of  the  crowd. 

I  charged  ahead,  shouting, 
"Gangway!  Letusthrough !" 

Willing  enough,  the  mob 
could  not  make  room  for  pas- 
sage until  my  shoulder,  low- 
ered to  strike  at  the  breast, 
forced  a  way,  that  closed  in 
the  instant  Bill  gained 
through.  It  was  football  tac- 
tics, with  me  bucking  the  line, 
Bill  carrying  the  ball.  For- 
tunately the  bunch  was  a  good-natured  festival  gather- 
ing, or  my  rough  work  might  have  brought  us  trouble. 
As  it  was,  a  short  stiff  struggle  took  us  to  the  outer  fringe 
of  the  mob. 

"How  is  she?  What  happened?"  I  grunted,  coming  to 
a  stop. 

"Search  me." 

Bill  twisted  round  to  look  at  the  white  face  that  lay 
back  on  his  shoulder,  with  closed  lids.  Three  strokes 
chimed  from  the  city-hall  tower.  Barbara's  eyes  flashed 
open;  as  the  last  stroke  trembled  in  the  air  Barbara's 
voice  came,  sharp  with  breathless  urgence. 

"A  quarter  of  ten!  Quick— get  me  to  the  country 
club!" 


"Take  you  there?  Now,  d'ye  mean?"  I  ejaculated; 
and  holding  her  like  a  baby  Bill's  eyes  flared  into  mine. 
"Did  something  happen  to  you  back  there,  girl?  Or  did 
you  just  faint?  " 

"Never — mind — about — me!  There."  That  glance  of 
hers  that  saw  everything  indicated  a  parking  place  packed 
with  machines  half  a  block  away  up  a  side  street.  "  Carry 
methere.  Take  one  of  those  cars.  Get  me  to  the  country  club. 
Don't" — as  I  opened  my  mouth — "don't  ask  questions." 

I  turned  and  ran.  Bill  galloped  behind.  Barbara  had 
lifted  her  head  to  cry  after  me,  "The  best  one!  Pick  the 
fastest!" 

I  plunged  down  the  line  of  cars,  looking  for  a  good  ma- 
chine and  one  with  whose  drive  I  was  familiar.  The  guard 
rushed  up  to  stop  me;  I  showed  him  my  badge,  leaped  into 
the  front  seat  of  a  speed-built  machine,  and  had  it  out  by 
the  time  Bill  came  up  with  the  girl  in  his  arms.   I  turned 


"it's  Fong  Ling  I"  Bawled  Capehart.    "Sure  We  Wanted  Him  —  and  Whatever  That  Was  He  Was  Carrying" 

and  swung  open  the  tonneau  door.  Almost  with  one 
movement  he  lifted  her  in  and  climbed  after.  I  started  off 
with  braying  horn,  and  at  that  I  had  to  use  caution. 

Making  my  way  toward  the  corner  of  the  street  that 
led  to  Bill's  house  I  felt  a  small  hand  clutch  the  slack  of 
my  coat  between  the  shoulders,  and  Barbara's  voice, 
faint,  but  with  a  fury  of  determination  in  it,  demanded, 
"Where  are  you  going?   I  said  the  country  club." 

"All  right,  I'll  go.  I'll  look  after  whatever  you  want 
out  there  when  I've  got  you  home." 

"Oh,  oh!"  she  moaned.  "Won't  you — this  one  time — 
take  orders?  " 

I  went  on  past  the  corner.  She  had  a  right  to  put  it 
just  that  way.    I  gave  the  car  all  I  dared  in  town  streets. 


"What  time  is  it?"  I  heard  her  whispering  to  Bill. 
"  Eight  minutes  to  ten?  I  have  to  be  there  by  ten,  or  it's 
no  use.   Can  he  make  it?  Do  you  think  he  can  make  it?  " 

"Yes,"  I  growled,  crouching  behind  the  wheel.  "I'll 
make  it!  May  have  to  kill  a  few— but  I'll  get  you  there 
in  time." 

By  this  we'd  come  out  on  the  open  highway,  better,  but 
not  too  clear  either.  There  followed  seven  minutes  of 
ripping  through  the  night,  of  people  who  ran  yelling  to  get 
out  of  our  way  and  hurled  curses  behind  us,  only  a  few 
cars  meeting  us  like  the  whirling  of  comets  in  terrifying 
glimpses  as  they  shot  past;  and,  at  last,  the  country  club; 
strings  of  gay  lanterns,  winking  ruby  tail  lights  of  ma- 
chines parked  in  front  of  it;  the  glare  from  its  windows, 
and  the  strains  of  the  orchestra  in  its  ballroom,  playing  On 
the  Beach  at  Waikiki.  When  she  heard  it  Barbara 
thanked  God  with  "We're  in  time!" 

I  took  that  machine  up  to 
the  front  steps  over  space 
never  intended  for  automo- 
biles, at  a  pace  not  proper 
for  lawns  or  even  roads,  and 
only  halted  when  I  was  half 
across  the  walk.  Bill  rolled 
from  the  tonneau  door  and 
stood  by  it.  I  jumped  down 
and  came  round. 

"Lift  me  out,  and  put  me 
onmy  feet,"  Barbara  ordered. 
"  Help  me — one  on  each  side. 
I  can  walk.   I  must!" 

We  crossed  a  deserted 
porch;  the  evening's  opening 
event — the  grand  march — 
had  drawn  everyone,  serv- 
ants and  all,  inside.  So  far, 
without  challenge,  meeting  no 
one.  We  had  the  place  to 
ourselves  till  we  stood,  the 
three  of  us  alone,  before  the 
upper  entrance  of  the  assem- 
bly room.  Inside,  the  last 
strains  of  Waikiki  died  away. 
I  looked  to  Barbara.  She  was 
in  command.  Her  words 
back  there  in  town  had  set- 
tled that  for  me. 

"What  do  we  do  now?"  I 
asked. 

White  as  the  linen  she  wore, 
the  girl's  face  shone  with  some 
inner  fire  of  passionate  reso- 
lution. I  saw  this,  too,  in 
the  determined,  almost  des- 
perate, energy  with  which 
she  held  herself  erect,  one 
clenched  hand  pressed  hard 
against  her  side. 

"Take  me  in  there,  Mr. 
Boyne.  And  you" — to  Cape- 
hart— "find  a  man  you  can 
trust  to  guard  each  door  of 
the  ballroom." 

"What  you  say  goes."  Big 
Bill  wheeled  like  a  well- 
trained  cart  horse  and  had 
taken  a  step  or  two  when  she 
called  after  him,  "  Arrest  any- 
one who  attempts  to  enter." 

"Arrest  'em  if  they  try  to 
git  in,"  Capehart  repeated 
stoically.  "Sure.  That  goes." 

But  I  interrupted,  "You 
mean  if  they  try  to  get  out." 

At  that  she  gave  me  a  look. 
No  time  or  breath  to  waste. 
Bill,  unquestioning,  had 
hurried  to  his  part  of  the 
work. 

I  took  up  mine  with,  "  For- 
give me,  Barbara,  I'll  not 
make  that  mistake  again"; 
slipped  my  arm  under  hers  to 
support  her;   dragged  open 
the  big  doors;  shoved  past  the  hallman  there;   and  we 
stepped  into  the  many-colored  moving  brilliance  of  the 
ballroom. 

XXVIII 

THE  ballroom  of  the  country  club  at  Santa  Ysobel  is  big 
and  finely  proportioned.  I  don't  know  if  anything  of 
the  sort  could  have  registered  with  me  at  the  moment,  but 
I  remembered  afterward  my  impression  of  the  great  hall 
fairly  walled  and  roofed  with  fruit  blossoms,  and  the 
gorgeousness  of  the  hundreds  of  costumes.  The  mere 
presence  of  potential  funds  raises  the  importance  of  an 
event.  The  prune  kings  and  apricot  barons  down  there, 
with  their  w'.ves  and  daughters  in  real  brocades,  satins  and 

(Continued  on  Page  94) 
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ESS,  you're  a  wonder!    This  is  just  the  kind 
of  a  home  I  like — simple,  but  attractive.  And 
thai  Congoleum  Rug    there's  an  idea  full  of 
common  sense — saved  money  and  looks  fine.,i 


Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Art-Rugs—  beau- 
tiful in  design  and  economical  in  cost — 
fit  in  wonderfully  well  with  the  modern 
idea  of  housekeeping. 

They  are  absolutely  sanitary — the 
smooth,  firm,  waterproof  surface  cannot 
harbor  dust  and  germs.  Just  a  light 
going-over  with  a  damp  mop  leaves  Con- 
goleum clean  as  a  pin,  bright  as  a  new 
penny. 

This  ease  of  cleaning  saves  hours  of 
time.  Woven  rugs  take  so  long  to  sweep 

just  about  five  times  as  long  as  this 
modern  floor-covering. 


And  the  crowning  feature  of  Gold-Seal 
Congoleum  Art-Rugs  is  their  charm.  The 
colors  are  rich  and  harmonious — the  pat- 
terns, artistic  reproductions  of  beautiful 
Oriental  rugs.  In  the  variety  of  colors 
and  designs  you  will  find  suitable  styles 
for-every  room  in  your  house. 

Easy  to  lay?  The  simplest  thing  pos- 
sible—  no  tacks  or  fastenings  of  any  kind. 
They  lie  perfectly  flat  without  "kicking 
up"  or  curling. 

Don't  forget  that  the  Gold  Seal  identi- 
fies the  one  and  only  grade  of  Congoleum 
made.  Don't  be  misled  into  buying  a 
"just  as  good"  substitute. 


The  following  table  of  the  popular  sizes 
and  prices  will  give  you  an  idea  of  just 
how  economical  these  rugs  are:  — 

Popular  Sizes — Popular  Prices 

1Mx3     feet  $.80  6    x  9  feet  $  9.1  S 

3     x3     feet   1.60  74  x  9  feet  11.85 

3     x  Wi  feet  2.40  9    x  10^  feet  16.60 

3*    x6     feet  3.20  9    x  12  feet  19,00 

Prices  in  the  Far  West  and  South  average  15c/o  higher  than 
those  quoted;  in  Canada  prices  average  25<7p  higlier.  All  prices 
subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

Before  buying  your  Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Art-Rugs, 
send  tor  our  interesting  hook,  "Modern  Rugs  for 
Modern  Homes."  Then  you  can  look  over  the  newest 
patterns  at  leisure,  and  talk  them  over  with  the  family. 

Congoleum  Company 

INCORPORATED 

Philadelphia  New  York  Chicago  Cleveland 
San  Francisco  Minneapolis  Kansas  City  Boston 
Dallas     St.  I.ouis     Pittsburgh     Atlanta  Montreal 


Gold  Seal 


Look  for  the  Gold  Seal 

When  we  placed  this  liberal 
pledge,  "Satisfaction  (in  a  ran  teed 
or  Your  Money  Hack,"  on  every 
one  of  these  durable,  charming  nigs, 
we  meant  exactly  what  we  said. 

1 1  the  rug  does  not  give  satisfac- 
tion, we  will  give  you  back  your 
money  tluoimh  your  dealer. 
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OVEN  HEAT  REGULATOR 


A  n  easy  turn  of  the  "Lorain"  Oven  Heat  Reg 
ulator  wheel  places  44  measured  and  con 
trolled  oven  temperatures  at  your  command. 


Important  Notice 


Hereafter  the  "wheel"  of  the  "Lorain"  Oven 
Heat  Regulator  will  gain  a  distinctive  color. 
It  will  be  enameled  in  a  beautiful  shade  of 
red.  Not  all  the  "Lorain "-equipped  ranges 
now  on  sale  have  the  new  red  wheel,  because 
the  change  has  but  recently  been  made,  but 
be  sure  that  the  indicator  hand  bears  the  name 
"  Lorain." 

Read  This 

If  you  have  a  good  range  you  don't  feel  like 
discarding  for  the  present,  use  a  thermom- 
eter in  getting  oven  temperatures,  watching 
the  oven  to  see  that  the  temperature  is  main- 
tained. This  is  only  an  approach  to  "Lorain" 
regulated  heat,  but  it  will  help.  Later  you 
will  want  a  "Lorain "-equipped  gas  range  when 
you  realize  the  advantages  of  measured  heat. 


Cook  by  Temperature — to  avoid  failures 


If  women  would  learn  how  to  cook  by  temperature 
insteadof  "by  guess"  they  wouldnever  have  failures. 

Until  I  learned  this  secret  with  my  purchase  of 
a  "Lorain'" -equipped  gas  range  I  could  never  tell 
how  my  baking  was  coming  out.  Now  I  never 
have  unlucky  days. 

'  I  ""HE  above  quotation  from  the  letter  of 
a  "  Lorain  "  user  will  interest  all  women 
who  keep  house. 

Many  modern  cooking  authorities  are  now 
giving  accurate  temperatures  for  different 
sorts  of  baking  or  oven  cooking.  Instead 


of  the  old-fashioned,  inaccurate  expressions, 
slow  oven,  moderate  oven,  hot  oven,  etc., 
they  now  state  the  exact  degree  of  heat  to  use. 

This  important  step  forward  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  "Lorain"  Oven  Heat  Regu- 
lator, which  sets  and  maintains  accurate ',  con- 
trolled, measured  oven  temperatures. 

The  "Lorain"  is  an  attachment  to  the  oven 
of  our  gas  ranges.  By  the  setting  of  the 
red  wheel  on  the  heat  regulator  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  and  maintain,  for  any  length 
of  time,  an  accurate  degree  of  heat  in  the 


oven,  regardless  of  gas  pressure  variations, 
atmospheric  conditions  and  other  influences. 

"Lorain"  eliminates  guesswork  and  "un- 
lucky" days  from  oven  cooking.  It  has 
many  other  interesting  advantages,  includ- 
ing "unwatched"  whole-meal  cooking. 

There  is  a  "Lorain"  dealer  in  your  district. 
Watch  for  his  "Lorain"  advertising  in  the 
local  newspapers.  Go  and  ask  him  for  a 
demonstration  of  the  "Lorain."  If  he  hasn't 
our  book,  An  Easier  Day's  Work,  write  to  us 
for  a  copy. 


Only  these  famous  gas  stoves  are  equipped  with  the  "Lorain" 
CLARK  JEWEL-George  M.  Clark  &  Co.  Div.,  Chicago,  111.  NEW  PROCESS-New  Process  Stove  Co.  Div.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

DANGLER— Dangler  Stove  Co.  Div.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  QUICK  MEAL— Quick  Meal  Stove  Co.  Div.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DIRECT  ACTION -National  Stove  Co.  Div.,  Lorain,  Ohio  .  RELIABLE -Reliable  Stove  Co.  Div.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

We  manufacture  oil  and  coal  stoves  for  use  where  gas  is  not  available 

AMERICAN  STOVE  COMPANY,  13  Chouteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Largest  Makers  of  Gas  Ranges  in  the  World  ' 
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NDERSON,  KANSAS  CITY,  BY  COURTESY  OF  NATIONAL  SAFETY  COUNCIL 

Jt  Constant  Jay  Walker  Habit  in  Jilt  Cities  —  Ji  rrow  Indicates  Pedestrians  Crossing  Street  East  and  West  Despite  Traffic  Officer's  Signals  for  North*South  Movement 


he  Prevention  of  Occidents 


UR  participation  in  the  World  War  resulted  in 
|  snuffing  out  the  lives  of  48,000  American  sol- 
diers. During  the  same  nineteen  months;  here  in  the 
ed  States,  126,000  men,  women  and  children  engaged 
jrmal  pursuits  or  attending  to  duties  in  their  homes 
on  the  streets  met  their  death  from  accidents.  On  an 
age  each  year  in  America  more  than  75,000  human  be- 
are  killed  in  accidents,  most  of  which  could  have  been 
ented.  During  this  same  period  of  time  more  than 
),000  persons  are  injured.  Approximately  twenty- 
;  per  cent  of  the  accidents  occur  in  industry,  while 
emainder  happen  outside  of  mines,  mills  and  factories, 
t  distressing  of  all,  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  accidents 
r  to  children  of  school  age. 

forts  to  safeguard  human  life  are  not  new  to  history, 
w  famous  old  book  on  mining  published  in  1556  shows 
;nt  quarry  workers  wearing  shin  guards,  leather 
ns  and  head  protectors.  There  is  little  doubt  that  if 
les  and  other  safety  devices  had  been  known  in  those 

days  they  would  have  been  adopted  by  the  quarry- 
This  proves  false  the  notion  that  safety  is  a  new- 
ed  idea.  However,  when  we  view  the  whole  problem 
cident  prevention  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowl- 
,  we  must  concede  that  real  progress  in  the  safety 
jment  dates  back  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
;o  1895  very  few  of  our  large  industrial  companies 
safety  departments.  About  this  time  safety  laws  were 
id  in  many  states,  and  a  few  farsighted  managers 
nenced  to  see  the  advantages  of  developing  and  install- 
levices  to  safeguard  their  workmen, 
lere  is  no  better  example  of  the  recent  rapid  change  in 
attitude  of  employers  toward  their  men  than  the 
:nt  corporation  practices  and  beliefs  concerning  acci- 
prevention  as  compared  with  the  practices  and  ideas 
ily  twenty  years  ago.  When  the  first  safety  statutes 

enacted  hundreds  of  industrial  managers  declared 
such  laws  were  unjust  and  unnecessary.  At  first  the 

and  Federal  officials  were  at  fault  through  attempt- 

0  bring  about  safety  in  industry  by  compulsion.  Now 
now  that  you  cannot  compel  a  conscience,  and  that 
;ss  in  safety  depends  more  upon  education  than  upon 
ation. 

recent  years  we  have  been  able  to  see  the  problem  in 
■ue  character.  Carefully  compiled  statistics  are  daily 
ting  out  danger  spots.  No  longer  is  the  single  isolated 
lent  fatality  permitted  to  pass  unobserved.  The  cur- 
has  been  torn  aside,  all  of  the  individual  cases  have 
grouped  into  a  single  total,  and  the  results  of  human 
essness  and  indifference  stand  forth  in  their  true  and 
fying  proportions. 

proximately  nine  people  meet  death  through  aeci- 
here  in  America  each  and  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
t.  In  1919  practically  500,000  American  workers  were 
iriously  injured  in  the  performance  of  their  daily 

1  that  they  were  maimed  for  life  or  lost  more  than 
nth  of  time.  A  careful  survey  indicates  that  if  proper 
iutions  had  been  taken  375,000  of  the  unfortunates 
it  have  escaped.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  three-fourths 
1  the  deaths  and  serious  injuries  in  industry  can  be 
nated. 

rery  morning  when  the  whistles  blow  at  our  American 
ntrial  plants  more  than  2,500,000  workers  are  missing. 
1  in  the  United  States  every  working  day  three  per 
of  all  employees  are  reported  absent  on  account  of 
less  or  industrial  accidents.  Kach  year  more  than 
),000  work  years  are  lost  on  account  of  sick  and  in- 
1  men  and  women.  At  the  low  average  wage  of  three 
irs  a  day  this  entails  a  yearly  loss  of  more  than 
)0, 000,000  in  wages  and  an  additional  equal  amount 
to  the  manufacturer  through  decreased  production, 
dents  in  the  single  state  of  Pennsylvania  in  1919 
2569  lives  and  $20,000,000.  They  also  caused  the  loss 
12  eyes,  54  arms,  88  hands,  773  fingers,  77  legs,  80  feet 


and  144  toes.  Notwithstanding  this  unsatisfactory  show- 
ing, there  was  a  decrease  of  994  fatalities  in  that  state  in 
1919  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

Automobiles  are  the  present  greatest  menace  to  human 
life,  although  if  we  take  machine  for  machine  the  airplane 
constitutes  a  far  greater  danger  than  the  motor  car.  More 
people  are  hurt  cranking  cars  than  in  any  other  way. 
This  shows  that  everyone  hasn't  a  new  model  with  a  self- 
starter  attachment.  Next  to  cranking  come  collisions, 
and  then  skidding  or  ditching.  In  happy  contrast  with 
the  dangers  of  the  automobile  is  the  great  advance  made 
in  eliminating  accidents  on  railroad  trains.  During  one 
recent  month  a  great  American  railroad  was  operated 
without  a  single  fatal  accident  in  its  ranks  of  40,000  em- 
ployees. 

Some  people  have  asserted  that  flying  and  motoring 
are  now  carried  on  with  as  great  safety  as  attends  travel 
on  our  railroads.  Such  a  statement  is  far  from  true,  for  if 
the  casualties  among  railroad  engineers  were  in  proportion 
to  those  among  civil  aviation  pilots  more  engineers  would 
be  killed  in  a  single  year  than  the  total  number  now  em- 
ployed at  one  time  on  our  American  railroads.  Statistics 
for  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United  States  indicate 
that  the  hazard  of  the  airplane  pilot  is  1000  times  as  great 
as  that  of  the  railroad  engineer. 

Comparing  the  risk  of  the  passenger  in  flying  with  that 
of  the  passenger  traveling  on  a  train,  one  British  authority 
presents  some  interesting  figures.  Says  he: 

"If  .06  passengers  were  killed  and  .61  injured  per  1000 
hours  of  traveling,  as  was  the  case  in  flying  in  Great 
Britain  last  year,  the  death  roll  among  railway  passengers 
would  reach  the  staggering  total  of  105,000  per  year,  while 
more  than  1,000,000  travelers  would  be  injured.  The 
actual  number  of  passengers  killed  on  the  British  railroads 
last  year  was  133,  and  the  injured  1218,  making  the  air- 
plane's passenger  risk  about  800  times  as  great  as  the  risk 
run  by  the  railway  passenger." 

Recent  investigations  show  many  surprising  facts  with 
reference  to  accidents  here  in  America.  Six  times  as  many 
school  children  are  injured  the  first  week  in  school  as  in 
any  other  week  of  the  year.  More  children  are  injured 
in  traffic  accidents  during  clear  weather  than  on  days  of 
rain  or  snow.  Boys  are  killed  and  injured  on  the  streets 
more  frequently  than  girls.  In  industry,  though  women 
suffer  the  most  from  sickness,  the  men  are  more  liable  to 
accident.  Several  authorities  claim  this  is  true,  not  be- 
cause men  are  engaged  in  the  more  hazardous  occupa- 
tions, but  because  women  are  more  careful. 

In  one  of  the  largest  Eastern  states  it  was  found  that 
more  than  half  of  the  accidents  to  women  were  caused  by 
machines,  generally  punch  presses,  looms  and  sewing 
machines.  Sewing  machines  caused  the  largest  number  of 
injuries.  Next  after  machines  as  a  source  of  accidents 
comes  stumbling  and  falling.  High  heels  are  suggested  as 
a  cause  of  many  such  accidents.  Injuries  by  hand  tools 
rank  third  on  the  list.  More  than  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
injuries  from  this  latter  cause  came  from  the  use  of  the 
needle,  which  proves  that,  the  needle  is  the  most  dangerous 
tool  women  pick  up.  Most  injuries  to  women  would  not 
be  serious  were  it  not  for  the  carelessness  which  permits 
slight  cuts  and  lacerations  to  become  infected. 

The  limits  of  our  powers  for  prevention  arc  as  miles  to 
inches  compared  with  our  limits  for  reparation.  Accident, 
prevention  is  a  common  ground  on  which  employer  and 
worker  can  meet  with  mutual  understanding  of  each 
other's  motives  and  with  profit  to  both.  It  is  one  of  the 
first  steps  an  executive  must  take  if  he  would  win  the 
confidence  of  his  employees.  No  amount  of  welfare  work 
will  take  the  place  of  safety  endeavor.  Clubhouses,  res- 
taurants, entertainments  and  even  an  extra  high  rate  of 
wages  cannot  lie  substituted  for  intelligent,  and  earnest 


effort  to  safeguard  the  health  and  lives  of  a  com- 
pany's working  force.  One  of  the  most  encouraging 
facts  in  the  whole  safety  movement  is  that  prac- 
tically every  company  that  has  undertaken  effi- 
cient accident-prevention  work  has  been  convinced  that 
the  policy  is  not  a  fad,  but  that  along  with  its  humanitarian 
aspects  it  is  a  profitable  investment. 

Not  long  ago  one  of  the  largest  employers  in  the  United 
States  was  approached  by  the  manager  of  his  compensa- 
tion department  with  a  request  for  authorization  of  an 
expenditure  to  enlarge  the  company's  industrial  hospital. 
The  manager  urged  the  benefits  that  would  result  from 
promptly  treating  disabled  workers  so  that  they  could 
return  in  minimum  time  to  their  jobs. 

The  president  of  the  company  flatly  refused  the  request, 
saying:  "We  will  bend  all  our  efforts  toward  prevention. 
Taking  every  possible  precaution  is  a  far  better  invest- 
ment than  mending  broken  men  who  need  not  have  been 
injured." 

With  this  aim  in  mind  the  big  boss  started  to  clean 
house.  His  subordinates  shuddered  at  the  apparently 
ruthless  scrapping  of  old  but  serviceable  equipment.  With 
a  seeming  disregard  of  expenditure,  hundreds  of  machines 
were  remodeled,  buildings  were  changed  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  the  workmen  themselves  were  trained. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  president's  program  cost  the 
company  several  millions  of  dollars,  but  the  results  more 
than  justified  the  expenditure.  For  example,  50,000  men 
and  women  are  employed  at  the  parent  plant  of  the  com- 
pany. They  work  on  3000  punch  presses  and  20,000  other 
machines.  Seventy  elevators  are  in  operation,  with  miles 
of  loading  docks,  where  sixty  giant  cranes  move  at  once. 
There  are  also  350  acres  of  foundries,  heat-treating  works, 
drop-forge  departments,  machine  shops,  chemical  labora- 
tories and  railroad  yards.  In  this  and  all  similar  plants 
accidents  heretofore  had  been  frequent.  But  during  the 
first  year  after  the  big  safety  drive  had  been  put  into  effect 
only  one  worker  met  death  by  an  accident.  If  this  per- 
centage of  accidental  fatalities  were  maintained  by  the 
industries  of  the  country  generally,  the  accidentally  killed 
in  our  American  industrial  plants  each  year  would  be  760 
men  and  women  instead  of  something  like  22,000,  the 
present  total. 

At  the  present  time,  in  the  same  plants  of  the  company 
just  referred  to,  disease  prevention  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  accident  prevention.  Two  million  dollars  a  year  is 
spent  in  keeping  the  premises  clean.  The  most  scrupulous 
attention  is  given  to  floors,  windows,  drinking  fountains, 
waste  cans,  drains,  sewers,  and  the  like.  Paper  cuspidors 
are  provided  for  those  who  can't  get  along  without  some 
such  receptacle.  This  one  feature  involves  an  expenditure 
of  $20,000  a  year,  but  the  sum  is  ungrudgingly  appro- 
priated in  the  interests  of  the  safeguarding  of  health. 

One  of  the  big  problems  of  the  factory  management 
was  the  department  in  which  are  located  ninety-seven 
cyanide  and  seventeen  annealing  furnaces.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  heat  these  furnaces  to  1560  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
and  the  workman  was  compelled  to  stand  directly  in  front 
of  the  furnace  doors,  where  he  had  to  work  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  135  degrees.  The  labor  turnover  in  this  work 
was  a  serious  matter  to  contend  with,  and  during  the 
summer  months  it  was  not.  unusual  for  the  department  to 
furnish  eight  to  ten  cases  of  heat  prostration  every  day. 
The  difficulty  was  met  in  this  way:  Metal  canopies  were 
placed  around  each  furnace,  permitting  the  continuous 
exhaustion  of  the  hot  air.  At  the  same  time  cold  air  was 
blown  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  furnace  tenders,  which 
plan  reduced  the  temperature  of  the  working  place  to 
eighty  degrees.  The  cost  of  this  device  was  about  $1  1,000. 
and  its  effect  upon  conditions  has  Is-en  surprisingly  favor 
able.  The  canopies  have  done  away  with  heat  prostration, 
the  labor  turnover  has  been  reduced  twenty-five  per  cent, 
the  output  has  been  increased  and  the  working  force  ha< 
Iwen  reduced  fifty  per  cent.    The  ventilating  installation 
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paid  for  itself  in  the  saving  of  labor  alone  by  enabling  one 
man  to  take  care  of  two  furnaces  instead  of  one,  as  before. 

A  most  important  member  of  the  staff  of  the  company 
is  the  director  of  safety,  who  is  assisted  by  twenty-five 
inspectors,  a  hygienist,  a  bacteriologist  and  a  follow-up 
man.  Besides  these  salaried  assistants,  the  director  has  a 
a  standing  committee  of  100  workmen  and  foremen,  each 
selected  by  the  men  in  his  own  department.  Many  prob- 
lems have  been  solved.  An  outlay  of  $9000  was  made  for  a 
suction  system  which  would  remove  dust  from  a  piston- 
turning  operation.  Almost  immediately  there  was  a  re- 
duction of  almost  twenty-two  per  cent  in  the  requests  for 
transfers  from  that  department.  The  acid  room  of  the 
radiator  department  also  was  a  sore  spot.  The  fumes 
from  this  room  caused  skin  diseases,  and  men  refused  to 
work  there.  In  overcoming  this  difficulty,  the  roof  of  the 
room  was  raised  and  exhaust  hoods  were  placed  over  the 
vats.  This  eliminated  the  fumes,  and  labor  turnover  was 
reduced  to  a  fraction  of  what  it  had  formerly  been.  Punch- 
press  accidents  have  been  wiped  out  by  the  installation 
of  a  push-button  tripping  device.  The  fingers  of  operators 
running  high-speed  sewing  machines  are  protected  by 
guards  placed  on  the  machines.  The  danger  from  traveling 
cranes  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  powerful  sirens  placed  just 
above  the  crane  hooks  and  electrically  operated  as  the 
cranes  travel.  The  company's  campaign  against  the  up- 
turned nail  has  been  most  successful.  Several  men  are 
employed  to  do  nothing  else  but  draw  nails  out  of  empty 
boxes  and  other  containers,  and  the  records  show  that  the 
saving  in  reclaimed  nails  justifies  the  effort  and  time 
spent. 

The  company's  safety  policy  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows:  First,  keep  the  place  clean;  second,  make  the 
worker  comfortable;  third,  make  the  machines  fool-proof 
and  so  far  as  possible  accident-proof;  fourth,  reach  the 
men  in  an  educational  way,  by  bulletins,  leaflets,  noon 
meetings,  moving  pictures  and  verbal  instruction  given 
simultaneously  with  lessons  in  English  at  the  Americani- 
zation school;  fifth,  prepare  and  display  in  each  depart- 
ment a  series  of  posters  showing  the  hazards  of  that 
particular  work;  sixth,  compulsory  training  of  employees 
in  first-aid  work.  Men  who  know  how  to  treat  various 
injuries  have  a  better  appreciation  of  the  seriousness  of 
such  injuries.  The  actual  accomplishments  in  accident 
prevention  alone  justify  first-aid  work. 

A  short  time  ago  a  man  walking  on  a  railroad  track  was 
struck  by  a  passing  train  and  badly  injured.  Trainmen 
and  passengers  were  completely  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to 
proceed  in  giving  temporary  relief  to  the  victim,  who  was 
suffering  from  compound  fractures  of  the  arms,  legs  and 
skull,  with  probable  serious  internal  injuries.  Suddenly 
five  men  stepped  out  from  the  crowd  of  passengers,  waved 
the  train  crew  to  one  side  and  took  charge  of  the  case.  One 
tore  off  his  suspenders  and  converted  them  into  tourni- 
quets, which  stopped  the  bleeding.  Another  opened  a  suit- 
case and  pulled  out  a  supply  of  bandages  and  surgical 
dressings.  A  third  ran  forward,  climbed  into  the  baggage 
car  and  ripped  enough  slats  from  the  side  of  the  car  to 
make  splints  for  the  injured  man's  arms  and  legs.  The 
two  remaining  volunteers  in  the  meantime  had  rendered 
effective  service  to  counteract  the  shock  to  the  victim's 
system.  A  few  minutes  later  the  train  was  on  its  way,  with 
the  injured  man  as  comfortable  as  he  would  have  been 
had  there  been  five  physicians  in  attendance.  The  men  who 
had  done  the  neat  job  were  workers  from  one  of  the  plants 
of  the  company  just  mentioned,  and  were  on  their  way  to 
participate  in  the  interplant  first-aid  meet. 

This  particular  corporation's  answer  to  the  question: 
Is  accident  prevention  worth  while?  is  summed  up  as 
follows:  Fatal  accidents  have  been  reduced  fifty-five  per 
cent;  accidents  resulting  in  loss  of  eyes,  seventy  per  cent; 
accidents  resulting  in  loss  of  legs,  fifty  per  cent;  accidents 
causing  loss  of  feet,  fifty  per  cent;  accidents  causing  loss 
of  hands,  100  per  cent,  or  a  general  average  reduction  in 
all  cases  of  seventy-one  per  cent.  The  company's  com- 
pensation costs  last  year  showed  a  reduction  of  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  previous 
year.  As  a  sidelight  on  the  company's  earnest  effort  in 
accident  prevention,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  man- 
agement has  established  a  guard-making  department 
which  employs  fifty  men  who  are  kept  busy  constantly 
making  safety  guards  to  protect  the  workers  on  all  of  the 
company's  machines.  The  company  claims  that  accident- 
prevention  work  has  progressed  and  met  with  success 
principally  because  safety  speeds  up  production. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  all  hazards  is  the  danger  to  the 
logger  who  chops  down  a  tree.  From  time  immemorial 
the  lumber  business  has  been  one  attended  by  many 
risks.  For  several  thousand  years  our  ancestors  have  been 
cutting  down  the  monarchs  of  the  forest,  and  it  is  alto- 
gether likely  that  prehistoric  man  swung  his  flint  ax 
against  the  bases  of  enormous  trees  and  ran  the  same  risks 
as  the  woodchoppers  of  to-day.  But  recent  studies  of  this 
hazard  have  resulted  in  knowledge  which  bids  fair  to 
eliminate  this  age-old  danger.  It  has  been  found  that  by 
cutting  a  deep  V-shaped  notch  instead  of  cutting  straight 
across  the  tree  as  formerly,  and  then  starting  the  saw  from 


the  other  side  so  as  to  meet  the  upper  point  of  the  V,  a  key 
may  be  formed  which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  log 
to  kick  back  and,  in  fact,  causes  it  to  jump  forward  from 
the  stump.  This  practice  results  in  economy  as  well  as 
safety,  because  if  the  cut  is  made  properly  no  splinters 
are  torn  from  the  log.  Besides  this,  two  choppers  may 
work  at  once  instead  of  only  one,  as  is  the  usual  practice. 

Due  to  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  automo- 
biles, it  is  each  year  becoming  more  and  more  dangerous 
for  a  person  to  walk  the  streets.  The  death  rate  from 
automobile  accidents  in  1919  was  the  highest  ever  re- 
corded. One  investigator  of  the  problem  suggests  the  con- 
struction of  additional  street  crossings  in  the  middle  of 
blocks,  where  automobiles  can  approach  from  only  two 
directions.  Splendid  results  have  followed  the  erection 
of  curbed  safety  islands  at  busy  street  intersections.  Here 
in  the  United  States  we  are  literally  becoming  a  nation 
on  wheels.  More  than  one-third  as  many  people  are  killed 
in  this  country  each  year  by  motor  cars  as  there  are  total 
fatalities  in  all  of  our  industries,  including  railroads  and 
mines.  Whereas  we  are  getting  control  of  the  industrial- 
accident  situation,  the  deaths  from  automobiles  are  mount- 
ing in  mathematical  ratio  to  the  increase  in  machines. 
The  Federal  Census  Bureau  provides  figures  showing  that 
nearly  800  people  are  killed  in  New  York  City  each  year. 
The  lowest  estimate  coming  from  any  credible  source 
indicates  that  the  yearly  death  rate  from  automobile 
accidents  in  the  United  States  now  exceeds  fourteen  for 
each  100,000  of  population. 

Not  long  ago  the  city  of  St.  Louis  became  aroused 
over  the  frequency  of  motor-car  accidents.  A  commit- 
tee was  organized;  the  newspapers  gave  wide  publicity 
to  the  movement,  and  even  the  grand  jury  took  a  hand 
in  studying  the  problem.  Three  hundred  earnest,  intelli- 
gent citizens  became  members  of  a  vigilance  committee. 
Each  man  carried  with  him  at  all  times  a  pack  of  cards  on 
which  there  were  twenty  violations  specified.  When  he 
saw  a  motorist  violating  some  rule  he  checked  it  on  the 
card  and  sent  the  notice  to  the  police  department.  Im- 
mediately a  courteous  letter  would  be  sent  to  the  offender. 
In  case  of  a  second  violation  by  the  same  person  a  stronger 
letter  would  be  sent,  and  on  the  third  offense  the  motorist 
would  be  asked  to  call  and  see  the  chief  of  police.  As  a 
result  of  the  movement  one  St.  Louis  judge  stated  recently 
that  he  had  not  had  a  single  repeater  in  his  court  since  the 
vigilance  committee  had  started  work. 

A  second  activity  in  St.  Louis  which  brought  worth- 
while results  was  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  chauf- 
feurs. The  course  consisted  of  ten  lessons,  each  of  which 
was  presented  by  an  expert.  Before  the  school  was  or- 
ganized there  was  a  trucking  company  which  employed 
100  chauffeurs,  and  the  concern  had  so  many  chauffeurs 
constantly  in  court  that  it  was  obliged  to  hire  a  lawyer, 
who  devoted  practically  all  of  his  time  to  taking  care 
of  motor-law  violations  by  employees  of  the  company. 
Finally  one  of  the  judges  decided  to  correct  the  nuisance, 
and  imposed  a  fine  of  $500  on  one  of  the  corporations' 
drivers.  The  president  of  the  company  appeared  on  the 
scene  and  asked  for  leniency.  The  judge  refused  to  be 
moved,  and  suggested  that  the  executive  go  back  and 
start  an  educational  campaign  for  safety  among  his  men. 
The  outcome  was  that  the  chauffeurs  of  the  company  were 
persuaded  to  attend  the  school,  and  on  last  accounts  six 
months  had  passed  without  a  single  chauffeur  from  this 
particular  concern  having  been  haled  to  court.  St.  Louis 
now  boasts  that  the  majority  of  its  chauffeurs  have  learned 
the  ABC  of  safety,  which  is,  Always  Be  Careful.  They 
say  further  that  the  men  have  been  taught  that  right  of 
way  is  better  than  might  of  way. 

Up  in  Minneapolis  also  the  safety  movement  is  getting 
well  under  way.  Every  workday  morning  in  that  city 
seventy  blind  men  and  women  leave  their  homes,  and 
with  prayers  on  their  lips  and  canes  in  their  hands  start 
for  their  respective  places  of  employment.  After  they  get 
to  their  places  of  work  there  confronts  them  the  same 
dangerous  task  of  getting  home  safely  again  in  the  evening. 
There  are  many  other  blind  people  in  Minneapolis,  but 
these  seventy  are  the  unfortunate  ones  who  not  only  must 
work  for  a  living,  but  have  no  child  or  friend  to  guide 
them  in  their  goings  and  comings.  As  one  of  these  sightless 
workers  recently  stated,  "Getting  to  the  job  is  the  hardest 
part  of  the  day's  work,  no  matter  what  the  work  may  be." 

As  a  result  of  a  number  of  accidents  to  this  group  of 
seventy  blind  workers,  officials  in  the  city  made  a  study 
of  the  problem  and  decided  upon  a  uniform  signal  which 
should  be  given  by  the  blind  person  as  he  or  she  starts 
across  the  street.  The  signal  agreed  upon  as  the  most 
practicable,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  motorist  and 
the  blind  person,  was  the  outstretched  arm,  rigid,  directly 
in  front,  either  with  or  without  the  cane,  to  indicate  that 
the  person  thus  signaling  is  blind.  As  a  means  of  educating 
the  public  regarding  this  particular  matter,  the  Minne- 
apolis division  of  the  National  Safety  Council  arranged  to 
show  motion  pictures  in  the  city's  theaters  illustrating 
not  only  the  signal  adopted,  but  giving  practical  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  to  assist  the  blind  on  and  off  street  cars. 

The  public  schools  in  many  of  our  cities  have  now 
abandoned  the  old  idea  of  teaching  children  to  be  careful 


simply  by  giving  them  an  occasional  lecture  on  safety  pre- 
cautions.  C.  W.  Price,  of  the  National  Safety  Council, 
recently  told  me  of  one  visit  he  made  to  a  school  in  a  large 
city  where  the  campaign  for  safety  was  being  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  idea  that  children  learn  quickest 
and  best  when  they  can  actually  handle  a  thing  or  work 
on  a  problem  themselves. 

"I  went  into  the  arithmetic  class,  where  the  children 
were  working  on  problems  in  subtraction,"  said  Mr.  Price. 
"A  little  boy  wrote  on  the  blackboard,  'A  hundred  million 
people  were  in  the  United  States  in  1918,  and  80,000  boys 
and  girls  and  men  and  women  were  killed  by  accidents. 
How  many  were  left?'  While  there  was  just  as  much 
mathematics  in  this  problem  as  in  the  ones  usually  given 
the  children,  there  was  in  addition  a  valuable  lesson  in 
safety.  Then  I  went  into  the  writing  class  and  found  the 
children  writing  letters  to  the  principal  on  safety.  Next 
came  a  class  in  English,  and  here  each  child  was  require; 
to  deliver  a  four-minute  talk,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  best  speaker  would  be  selected  to  go  into  the  lower 
grades  and  preach  the  gospel  of  safety.  One  little  fellov 
made  a  speech  while  I  was  present,  and  it  was  certainly  th> 
best  short  talk  on  accident  prevention  that  could  hav 
been  written  to  impress  children.  The  youngster  employe! 
just  as  much  language  in  making  his  safety  speech  s 
would  have  been  used  in  talking  about  something  of  less 
interest  and  value. 

"One  unique  lesson  was  given  in  a  room  where  200  chil- 
dren were  seated,  and  consisted  in  the  showing  of  twentj-  1 
one  pantomimes.  Preceding  each  silent  act,  one  of  the 
children  made  an  announcement.  One  such  speech,  made 
by  a  little  boy,  was  as  follows:  'Now,  boys  and  girls,  you 
have  heard  about  the  rusty  nail,  and  that  you  should  be 
careful  never  to  step  on  one.  The  reason  is  that  when  you 
step  on  a  rusty  nail  there  are  lots  of  little  bugs  that  get 
into  the  wound,  and  these  bugs  are  so  small  that  a  milliot 
of  them  could  sit  on  the  head  of  this  pin  without  falling  i 
off.  And  do  you  know  that  when  that  rusty  nail  goes  intc  I 
your  foot  those  little  bugs  go  into  your  blood,  and  go  up 
to  your  heart  and  make  you  sick  and  perhaps  kill  you? 
The  curtain  parted  and  this  pantomime  was  shown:  4 
little  boy  was  going  down  the  street  and  noticed  a  boarc 
with  a  nail  in  it.  He  pretended  to  go  over  to  the  side  of  the 
road,  pick  up  a  rock  and  pound  out  the  nail.  The  children 
applauded  enthusiastically,  and  there  was  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  concerning  the  value  of  the  pantomime  used  in  this 
way  to  preach  the  gospel  of  safety  for  children." 

No  matter  what  the  movement  may  be,  people  are 
always  more  interested  in  it  if  they  feel  that  they  have 
some  part  in  initiating  and  carrying  forward  the  work.  In 
accordance  with  this  theory,  many  industries  are  encour- 
aging interest,  thought  and  cooperation  among  employees 
by  inaugurating  a  suggestion  system.  In  such  cases  the 
workers  are  urged  to  submit  suggestions  which  will  elim- 
inate fire  hazards,  provide  better  working  conditions,  de- 
crease the  waste  of  materials,  power,  space  and  labor,  and 
improve  methods,  machines  and  products.  The  men  must 
be  made  to  feel  that  all  suggestions  will  be  given  considera- 
tion, and  that  the  most  valuable  ideas  will  be  promptly 
adopted  and  the  originators  adequately  rewarded. 

The  results  which  have  been  obtained  by  safety  drives 
lasting  for  a  day,  a  week  or  a  month  in  different  communi- 
ties show  plainly  what  could  be  accomplished  throughout 
the  whole  nation  if  all  of  the  people  were  to  exercise  nevei- 
ending  care.  Only  a  few  months  ago  one  of  our  medium- 
sized  cities  inaugurated  a  safety  drive  lasting  a  week,  and 
during  the  seven  days  of  the  campaign  there  was  not  i 
single  serious  accident  in  the  town.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  experience  of  another  city,  of  300,00) 
souls,  in  which  it  was  discovered  one  winter  day  that  the 
pumps  controlling  the  water  supply  of  that  city  had  brokei 
down.  Realizing  that  only  the  most  scrupulous  and  rigk 
observance  of  precaution  could  safeguard  the  community 
against  a  catastrophe,  the  mayor  issued  a  proclamation 
and  the  newspapers  spread  the  warning  that  not  a  drop 
of  water  would  be  available  for  protection  in  case  of  fire. 

The  people  of  the  city  responded  magnificently  to  the 
challenge.  For  four  days  the  pumps  were  out  of  commis- 
sion, and  for  four  days  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
town  exercised  extreme  caution,  and  never  once  lost  the 
thought,  "There  must  not  be  any  fires!"  As  a  result,  not 
once  during  those  perilous  days  did  the  citizens  hear  the 
sound  of  a  fire  bell. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  "  If  each  one  gives  a  thread,  the 
naked  will  have  a  shirt."  If  each  person  will  give  a  little 
time  and  thought  to  the  subject  of  safety,  and  prevent  ai 
accident  a  day,  a  week  or  even  a  month,  the  total  numbe 
of  accidents  in  this  and  other  countries  would  be  reduceo 
to  near  the  vanishing  point.  The  attainment  of  maximum 
production  is  prevented  largely  by  the  disabling  of  indus- 
trial workers.  The  cost  of  living  is  needlessly  increased  by 
the  lost  time  and  effort  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  em- 
ployees who  are  sick  or  injured.  It  is  entirely  possible  to 
incorporate  into  the  nervous  systems  of  the  people  of  this 
country  such  a  spirit  of  caution  and  sanity  that  humar 
action  in  avoiding  danger  and  conserving  life  will  be 
wholly  automatic,  always  operating  without  conscious : 
thought  or  studied  effort. 
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CADILLAC 


Everyone  rejoices  in  the  beauty  of  the 
Cadillac,  but — let  us  suppose  for  a  moment 
it  were  less  beautiful. 

Suppose  the  design  were  not  the  delight  it 
is — the  finish  and  the  furnishings  less  com' 
pletely  satisfactory. 

Suppose  that  the  attachments  and  the  fittings 
were  not  the  last  word  in  completeness — sup' 
pose  that  you  bought  a  little  less  of  luxury 
in  every  way  when  you  acquired  a  Cadillac. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  would  still  be  left 
to  you  an  abundant  measure  of  riding  and 
driving  delight  which  no  car  other  than  the 
Cadillac  could  deliver? 

Where  else  would  you  look  for  those  long, 
flawless  days  of  unruffled  satisfaction  which 
are  the  common  experience  of  Cadillac 
owners  ? 

Where  would  you  look  for  that  lightsome 
uplifting  quality  of  travel  which  has  been 
so  often  likened  to  a  flight  through  space? 


Suppose  you  had  to  sacrifice  the  beauty  of 
the  Cadillac,  but  retained  the  other — would 
you  not  still  be  the  possessor  of  something 
priceless  and  unique  in  motoring? 

It  is  not  merely  a  phrase  of  ours,  but  a 
happy  fact  to  which  every  Cadillac  owner 
testifies,  that  he  gets  out  of  motoring 
something  which  less  fortunate  owners 
altogether  miss. 

His  mode  of  travel  adds  something  unique 
and  delightful  to  every  driving  and  riding 
moment  of  the  day. 

His  Cadillac  days  and  Cadillac  miles  are 
days  and  miles  of  refreshment  and  rest  and 
repose,  with  a  mind  freed  from  the  imp  of 
uncertainty. 

He  knows  that  his  pleasure  will  be  con' 
tinuous;  he  \nows  that  his  Cadillac  will 
not  fail  him;  he  \nows  that  he  is  master 
of  every  circumstance  and  condition  the 
year's  travel  can  encounter. 
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(Continued  from  Page  14) 


Then  suddenly  his  mood  changed,  as  if 
an  idea  had  occurred  to  him. 

"The  very  thing!"  he  exclaimed.  "By 
Jove,  that  hundred  was  money  well  spent, 
after  all!" 

He  rode  on,  smiling. 

m 

WITHIN  a  space  of  hours  Winnie  be- 
came aware  that  she  appeared  to  have 
made  three  new  conquests  during  the  week- 
end—namely, Cyril  Fitzmedley,  tied  in 
steel-strong  though  silky-looking  chains  to 
Vivien  Foxelen  though  he  was;  Major  F. 
Tigris  Mountarden  and  his  brilliant  wife. 
Hitherto  the  Mountardens  had  not  exactly 
fatigued  themselves  in  their  efforts  at  cor- 
diality to  Winnie. 

The  young,  verdant  and  slightly  sappy 
Cyril  she  took  rather  as  a  matter  of  course. 
He  was  different  from  whole  battalions  of 
his  like  only  in  that  he  possessed  far  more 
money  than  was  good  for  him.  And  al- 
though Winnie  did  not  precisely  shoulder 
him  roughly  away,  she  found  him  absurdly 
easy  to  understand  and  deal  with.  His 
position — with  her — was  weak,  very  weak, 
and  she  took  care  to  let  him  see  that  she 
knew  it.  But  with  the  Mountardens  it  was 
different  and  more  difficult.  The  major's 
increased  cordiality  she  could  understand. 

"He  does  not  mean  to  lose  sight  of  me, 
and  he  wants  to  become  closer  friends  be- 
cause of  Lullaby,"  said  Winnie  to  herself. 
"But  why  should  Mrs.  Mountarden  be  so 
gushing?  Especially  as  May  Fasterton 
says  that  Cyril  was  prone  to  worship  at  her 
shrine  in  Vivien's  absence  until  he  trans- 
ferred his  spare  worship  to  me." 

She  decided  that  the  major  had  asked  his 
wife  to  be  nice  to  her,  no  reason  being  im- 
mediately apparent. 

Certainly  the  Mountardens  were  charm- 
ing to  her;  so  much  so  that  an  invitation 
to  stay  a  little  while  with  them  at  their 
place  in  town  was  extended  to  the  girl  and 
accepted  by  her.  She  agreed  to  go  on  to 
them  from  Hawkshover — indeed,  to  leave 
with  them  in  their  big  limousine.  Winnie 
was  young,  but  not  so  young  that  she  dis- 
dained to  consult  her  friend,  worldly  wise 
Lady  Fasterton,  about  accepting  the  invi- 
tation. 

"Oh,  yes,  go,  my  dear!  They  are  all 
right — no  worse  than  the  rest  of  us,  I 
think.  They'll  give  you  a  good  time.  But 
don't  play  there." 

"Play?" 

"Cards — roulette — that  sort  of  thing, 
child.  They  play  very  high  at  Mountar- 
dens', and  level-headed  little  woman  as  you 
are,  you  might  get  bitten.  I  know,  Winnie. 
I  cost  Fasterton  lots  of  money  there  some 
years  ago,  when  I  was  more  like  you  than 
I  am  now,  you  sweet  little  thing.  They 
make  a  flutter  a  very  pleasant  sensation  at 
Mountardens'.  You  will  enjoy  yourself 
without  gambling  there.  I'll  come  in  there 
when  I  get  back  to  town." 

So  Winnie  went  back  to  London,  con- 
vinced that  the  major  was  not  only  after 
Lullaby,  but  that  he  purposed  winning  her 
in  preference  to  paying  money  for  her. 

"That  is  quite,  quite  obvious,"  thought 
Winnie  as,  curled  up  in  a  luxurious  corner 
of  the  big  comfortable  car  with  the  Mount- 
ardens, she  watched  the  countryside  swing 
silently  past.  "Quite  obvious,  and  yet — 
and  yet  ■" 

Her  brain,  her  reason,  was  not  satisfied. 

Felis  tigris  is  a  tolerably  catholic  feeder. 
Hungry,  he  will  eat  almost  anything  he  can 
bite.  He  is  not  particular  as  to  quality, 
but  he  is  something  of  a  stickler  for  quan- 
tity. He  likes  bulk — big  mouthfuls.  And 
she  did  not  feel  mathematically  sure  that 
she  and  Lullaby  were  quite  a  tiger-sized 
mouthful.  In  her  best  ingenue  manner  she 
had  learned  quite  a  good  deal  about  the 
Mountardens  since  she  had  collected  the 
major's  hundred  guineas,  and  it  seemed  to 
her  that  she  hardly  did  either  Felis  Tigris 
or  his  wife  justice  in  assuming  that  they 
were  not  capable  of  a  rather  more  adroit 
way  of  getting  Lullaby  than  winning  her 
with  cards  or  a  roulette  wheel. 

"They  don't  know  how  much  I  have  in 
reserve,"  mused  Winnie,  her  lovely  eyes 
absently  studying  the  rather  heavy  and 
bulbous  jaw  hinges  of  the  major — a  sign, 
her  daddy  had  once  told  her,  of  ruthless- 
ness  and  possibly  brutality.  "And  they 
can  have  no  reason  to  think  that  I  could 
not  pay  what  I  lose,  if  I  lose" — she  smiled 
faintly — "without  parting  with  my  little 
race  horse.    It's — somehow  it's  clumsy, 


ponderous.  Yes,  it  is  taking  a  mountain  to 
crush  a  molehill." 

But  it  was  very  pleasant,  very  restful 
and  lulling  to  be  petted  as  the  major  and 
his  wife — a  dark,  virile  beauty  in  the  well- 
known  hidden-fire,  passionate,  or  Spanish 
style — proceeded  to  pet  Winnie.  Before 
she  had  been  a  day  in  their  big,  elaborately 
comfortable  and  expensively  fitted  house 
near  Eaton  Square  the  girl  realized  that  if 
she  were  their  only  and  idolized  daughter 
they  could  not  have  made  more  fuss  over 
her,  and  it  was  delicately  and  subtly  done. 
Neither  the  major  nor  his  wife  made  any 
mistakes.  There  was  a  charming  semi- 
motherly  touch  in  Fay  Mountarden 's  man- 
ner toward"  the  girl,  and  the  major  was 
something  between  old  Uncle  Henry,  papa, 
and  a  courtly  old  admirer  who  was  much 
too  courtly  to  say  so. 

"All  for  Lullaby?"  asked  Winnie  softly 
of  Faithful-Little-Friend-in-the-Mirror  in 
her  room  that  evening  before  dinner.  She 
curled  up  on  a  big  settle  before  the  electric 
fire  and  thought  diligently.  But  her  reflec- 
tion led  her  nowhere,  save  to  a  decision  to 
question  Cyril  Fitzmedley,  who  was  dining 
at  the  Mountardens'  that  evening  with  two 
or  three  other  guests,  on  a  few  points  con- 
cerning the  major's  position  as  a  racing 
man.  It  might  give  her  some  hint  that 
would  prove  useful,  she  fancied. 

"  Of  course,  all  this  attention  may  be  due 
to  their  personal  liking  for  me,"  said  she, 
smiling.  "  But  there  was  no  sign  that  they 
were  particularly  fond  of  me  at  Hawks- 
hover  until  Lullaby  was  mine,  so  I  don't 
think  it  is  me  that  is  the  attraction.  It 
must  be  Lullaby.  They  want  something 
from  me,  I  am  quite  sure  of  that.  Well,  we 
shall  see.  Meantime  " 

It  was  quite  a  joyous  little  evening.  A 
delightful,  cozy,  well-put-on  dinner,  a  little 
music — not  too  much — some  bridge,  and 
later  roulette.  There  were  eight  young 
people  there — five  boys  of  about  Cyril's 
type,  three  with  their  wives.  The  bridge 
illumined  life  for  the  ladies  in  the  drawing- 
room — they  played  a  tolerably  tight  game, 
Winnie  observed — while  as  the  evening 
drew  on  the  men  forgathered  round  the 
roulette  wheel. 

Winnie  had  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
conversation  with  Cyril.  She  gathered  all 
she  wished  for  from  the  youth,  who,  if  his 
affection  for  her  was  merely  his  left-hand 
affection — the  right-hand  variety  presum- 
ably being  reserved  for  Vivien  Foxelen — it 
was  clearly  of  an  intensely  affectionate 
nature. 

"Did  Major  Mountarden  tell  you  he 
wanted  to  buy  Lullaby  from  me,  Sir  Cyril?  " 
asked  Winnie. 

"Yes,  rather — what?  But  you  wouldn't 
sell  her,  Miss  Winnie." 

Winnie  gazed  kindly  at  him. 

"I  don't  think  I  should  like  to  sell  your 
present  to  me,"  she  said  softly.  "Besides, 
I  love  Lullaby,  and  Mr.  Harmon  says  that 
she  might  easily  win  a  race." 

Sir  Cyril  nodded  wisely,  his  face  lighting 
up.  Winnie  was  an  agreeable  addition  to 
the  major's  plentiful  champagne. 

"Very  wise,  dear  Miss  Winnie.  Lullaby 
is  a  very  good,  very  promisin'  yearling. 
Don't  you  part  with  her.  She  might  turn 
out  wonderfully  well.  I  always  believed  in 
her." 

Winnie  spared  him  a  few  radiations  of 
good  fellowship,  listening  respectfully.  She 
would  cheerfully  have  staked  a  good  deal 
of  money  against  his  recognizing  Lullaby 
among  a  dozen  of  his  yearlings. 

"Hasn't  the  major  any  yearlings  of  his 
own?"  she  asked  presently. 

"  I  think  so — several  very  promisin'  ones. 
He  doesn't  need  your  pet  so  badly.  He  has 
one  beauty,  I  know — a  Projectile  colt. 
Picked  him  up  for  a  trifle  too.  They  say 
that  if  this  colt  trains  on  he  will  be  a  sensa- 
tion. But  tell  me  about  yourself,  Miss 
Winnie.  Are  you  enjoying  yourself  here? 
You  have  a  flat  in  town,  haven't  you?" 

But  here  they  were  interrupted.  Bridge 
had  begun  in  the  drawing-room  and  the 
boys  were  going  to  have  some  roulette  with 
the  major. 

Winnie  watched  them  for  a  little.  She 
was  very  interested  in  their  play.  She 
would  have  disclaimed  any  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  roulette,  for,  as  she  told  them  shyly, 
she  had  never  seen  a  real  game  for  what  she 
called  real  money  before;  and  that  was  per- 
fectly true.  But  though  she  did  not  speak 
of  it,  there  had  been  a  period  during  her 
daddy's  career  when  he  had  been  possessed 


of  a  devil  who  led  him  to  believe  he  had 
discovered  a  system  which  was  fated  to 
freeze  all  other  systems  out  of  existence. 
He  and  Winnie  had  spun  no  more  than 
thirty  thousand  turns  of  a  small  roulette 
wheel  before  the  perfectly  ghastly  array  of 
paper  losses  discouraged  the  aforesaid 
devil,  cured  Captain  O'Wynn  and  con- 
vinced his  daughter  that,  regarded  as 
means  of  livelihood,  roulette  belonged  to 
the  stuff  that  mirages  are  made  of. 

So,  having  watched  long  enough  to  real- 
ize that  the  stakes  were  not  low,  that  the 
boys  were  not  precisely  experts,  that  their 
methods  of  playing  were  perhaps  cham- 
pagnely  optimistic,  and  that  one  or  two 
others  were  expected  to  drop  in  presently 
for  some  baccarat,  though  it  was  near  mid- 
night, Winnie  unobtrusively  departed  to 
bed. 

v  iv 

WHEN,  a  few  days  later,  Winnie  said 
demurely  at  lunch  that  she  was  per- 
mitting Cyril  Fitzmedley  to  take  her  to  tea 
at  the  Astoritz  that  afternoon,  nothing  but 
smiles  and  quiet  encouragement  greeted 
her  announcement.  Everything  was  quite 
couleur  de  rose.  The  major  fired  off  a  play- 
ful reminder  that  he  still  had  an  eagle  eye 
on  Lullaby  and  must  enlist  Cyril's  powers 
of  persuasion  in  his  aid,  and  Mrs.  Mount- 
arden had  so  friendly  a  word  for  Cyril  that 
she  had  evidently  forgiven  his  defection 
from  her.  It  was  all  very  jolly— so  free,  so 
homelike,  so  unwolfy. 

"Bring  Cyril  back  to  dine,  darling,"  said 
Mrs.  Mountarden.  "There  will  be  one  or 
two  people  in — enough  for  some  bridge." 

Winnie  promised.  The  Mountardens, 
she  had  long  ago  found,  were  never  without 
dinner  guests  who,  as  the  evening  wore  on, 
became  bridge  or  roulette  or  baccarat 
battlers. 

That  afternoon,  cozily  ensconced  in  an 
extremely  retired  corner  of  the  Astoritz 
with  Sir  Cyril,  the  girl  discovered  that  the 
too-wealthy  youth  was  apparently  in  the 
mood  to  press  right  romantically  his  left- 
handed  wooing.  But  for  a  little  she  subtly 
shouldered  him  away  from  the  subject  of 
hearts  that  beat  as  one. 

"You  know,  Cyril,"  she  said,  dropping 
her  lids  for  an  instant,  "I  don't  understand 
games  very  well;  but  surely,  surely  you  all 
play  a  great  deal  and  for  very  high  stakes 
at  the  Mountardens',  don't  you?"  Her 
tone  was  timidly  chiding.  Cyril  looked 
very  much  the  man  of  the  world. 

"Well,  certainly  one  can  always  get  a 
thrill  at  the  major's,"  he  confessed. 

"Ah,  but  don't  you  lose  a  great  deal? 
I — I— don't  like  to  think  of  you  losing  so 
heavily,"  she  sighed. 

"That's  simply  toppin'  of  you,  dear  Miss 
Winnie — oh,  toppin'!  But  don't  worry.  I 
can  afford  to  lose  what  I  lose,  you  know." 

Winnie  nodded. 

"Yes,  I  know  you  are  awfully  rich.  Have 
you  lost  very  much  during  the  last  week  at 
the  Mountardens'?  Men  are  so  bold  and 
reckless!" 

Cyril  hesitated.  Then,  evidently  believ- 
ing that  it  would  invest  him  with  a  species 
of  terrible  glory  in  her  blue  eyes  as  it  did  in 
his  own,  he  informed  her  that  he  had  won 
heavily  during  the  early  part  of  Winnie's 
stay  at  the  Mountarden  place,  but  that  he 
had  lost  far  more  heavily  during  the  latter 
end  of  the  week. 

"I  have  dropped  four  thousand  during 
the  week,"  he  said,  staring  at  her.  And  so 
little  did  this  lucky  son  of  a  rich  father 
realize  exactly  what  the  sum  really  meant 
that  it  might  have  been  fourpence.  Winnie 
saw  that. 

"I  shall  take  it  back  from  Mountarden — 
when  the  luck  turns,"  he  added  airily. 

Winnie  was  suitably  impressed.  When 
she  had  recovered  she  asked  another 
question: 

"How  reckless  you  are!  Have  you 
played  long  at  the  major's?" 

"I  used  to  play  there  a  good  deal,  but  I 
gave  up  goin'  there  a  few  months  ago  when 
I— I  got  tired  of  it." 

He  meant  when  he  first  became  engaged 
to  Vivien  Foxelen. 

"I  only  started  dining  there  again,  or 
calling  in  later,  when  I  knew  you  were 
staying  there,"  he  added  boldly.  "But 
let's  drop  the  Mountardens  and  talk  of 
you,  Winnie." 

Winnie  said  nothing.  Her  silence  seemed 
to  encourage  him,  and  quite  suddenly  the 
spoiled  child  and  the  juvenile  but  develop- 
ing wolf  flamed  out  in  him.  He  put  it  just 


well  enough  to  allow  of  Winnie  listening, 
but  no  better  than  that.  He  made  it  quite 
clear  that  his  matrimonial  future  was  un- 
alterably fixed  with  the  comparatively  poor 
but  extremely  well-connected  and  exces- 
sively blue-blooded  Vivien  Foxelen,  and 
for  whom  in  his  fashion  he  reserved  his 
right-handed  love.  He  hinted,  too,  that 
his  father's  will  had  something  to  do  with 
the  Foxelen  alliance.  But,  that  under- 
stood, the  left-handed  portion  of  his  devo- 
tion and  income  was  wholly  at  Winnie's 
disposal.  He  spoke  of  allowances,  he 
babbled  of  cozy  flats  and  he  burbled  of 
motors.  Upon  the  joys  of  houseboats  he 
held  forth,  nor  did  he  neglect  to  touch  upon 
the  charms  of  Monte  Carlo.  To  Paris  he 
referred  enthusiastically  also,  and  dwelt, 
too,  upon  millinery,  silks,  satins  and  jewels. 
But  in  his  discourse — and  he  was  young 
enough  to  look  slightly  sheepish  through- 
out— he  made  no  mention  of  the  simple  and 
less-complicated  aids  to  the  social  fabric, 
such  as  plain  golden  rings.  Diamonds, 
emeralds  and  rubies  he  spoke  of,  also 
sables;  but  he  seemed  unawaie  of  the 
simpler  product  of  the  honest  goldsmith's 
art.  Deeds  of  gift  upon  parchment,  in  fair 
black  and  white,  he  did  not  exclude  from 
his  eloquence;  but  he  uttered  nothing  con- 
cerning those  plain  but  wholesome  slips  of 
paper  called  marriage  certificates.  Finally 
he  ran  down,  gulped  and  was  silent. 

Winnie  looked  at  him  curiously,  with  a 
quite-honest  curiosity.  He  had  insulted 
her  pretty  badly — about  as  badly  as  he 
could  have  done — but  she  bore  him  no  ill 
will  for  that.  She  was  not  even  angry.  She 
realized  that  quite  a  lot  of  men  were  like 
him,  though  she  hoped  that  some  day  she 
might  meet  one  who  was  not.  But  she 
really  wondered  that  he  could  not  see  the 
difference  between  herself  and  Vivien  Fox- 
elen; not  the  surface  difference,  for  his  pro- 
posal implied  that  probably  he  did  see  that, 
but  the  intellectual  difference. 

With  his  three-quarters  of  a  million  and 
her  wits  she  could  have  put  him  any- 
where— might  even  have  made  him  worth 
while.  Vivien,  cold,  unenthusiastic,  cor- 
rect but  dull,  could  do  nothing  for  him. 
Winnie  doubted  even  whether  that  slip  of 
the  aristocracy  cared  for  him  at  all.  But  in 
any  case  Winnie  would  not  have  had  him. 
Her  ideas  and  arrangements  about  matri- 
mony concerned  a  different  type  of  man 
from  Cyril  Fitzmedley. 

A  time  was  to  come  when  he  would 
squirm  a  little  and  feel  warm  to  think  that 
he  had  ever  had  the  impudence  and  folly  to 
imagine  that  Winnie  O'Wynn  was  a  suit- 
able candidate  for  his  left-handed  love,  and 
staring  with  considerable  and  increasing 
discontent  into  the  blue  eyes  shining  before 
him  he  became  vaguely  and  most  uncom- 
fortably aware  of  some  strange  premoni- 
tion of  this.  Then  Winnie  smiled. 

"I  forgive  you,  Cyril,"  she  said  gently. 
"Don't  blush  so.  I  know  you  will  be 
ashamed  some  day.  You  look  as  if  you 
were  going  to  cry.  But  that's  vanity,  not 
heartbreak."  Her  voice  was  like  a  velvet 
whip,  but  one  that  cut  like  rawhide.  "I 
think  we  needn't  be  enemies  because  of  it." 
She  rose.  "You  know,  I  am  sure  you  could 
be  quite  nice — nice  in  your  soul,  I  mean— if 
you  tried.  I  would  think  it  over  if  I  were 
you.  I  am  sure  it  really  isn't  necessary  to 
be  a  wolf  in  order  to  get  most  fun  out  of 
life.  There  now,  it's  forgotten — finished." 

And  it  was— except  for  the  penalty. 
Winnie  never  forgot  the  penalty.  Wolves, 
even  baby  wolves,  must  expect  to  pay  fi 
the  luxury  of  being  wolfy — naturally.  Bi 
sides,  she  felt  that  she  could  afford  to  to 
forgiving.   She  had  learned  all  she  need 
to  know  of  the  real  reason  why  the  Moun 
ardens  had  been  so  excessively  kind  an 
indulgent  to  her. 

Cyril,  a  little— but  very  little— subdued! 
went  back  to  the  Maison  Mountarden  with 
her — the  Foxelens  were  visiting  a  political 
marquis,  a  relative,  in  Scotland — but  he 
saw  nothing  of  her  after  dinner.  She 
pleaded  a  headache  and  vanished  to  her 
own  room  immediately  after  leaving  the 
dining  room.  She  wanted  to  think  over  her 
discovery. 

"I  knew  I  was  right  when  I  called  the 
major  a  tiger  man,"  she  told  herself  pres- 
ently, when,  luxuriously  relaxed  and  ki- 
monoed  before  the  big  mirror,  she  began 
to  consider  her  problems. 

"But  how  clever  he  is!    I  wonder  I 
guessed  at  all.  I  see  how  it  is.  I  am  too 
(Continued  on  Page  35) 
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NATIONAL 
MAZDA 


THE  WAY  TO 
BETTER  LIGHT 


^  NATIONAL  UMP  WORKS  fifr 


Produce ! 

—  -with  the  aid  of  Right  Lighting 


In  late  afternoons  and  on  overcast  days, 
work  lags!  Poor  light  dulls  the  keenness 
of  every  workman.  Swift  hands  become 
heavy,  ease  becomes  effort  and  inaccuracy 
heaps  the  scrap-pile  high.  In  every  plant 
the  failure  of  the  sun  is  costly  unless  good 
dependable  electric  light  is  instantly  available. 

Unfortunately,  in  most  plants  there  is 
no  hour  of  the  twenty-four  and  no  day  of 
the  seven  when  the  light  is  really  right  at 
every  bench  or  machine.  Retarded  pro- 
duction and  a  high  spoilage  rate  are  toler- 
ated—  where  they  should  be  promptly  cured 
by  right  lighting. 

Modern  illumination  not  merely  removes 
an  invisible  drag  upon  production  but  defi- 
nitely makes  accomplishment  easier.  Care- 


ful experiments  have  shown  that  every  in- 
crease in  lighting  produces  an  increase  in 
output,  and  the  profitable  limit  of  lighting 
improvement  has  not  been  found! 

Take  a  personal  interest  in  your  light- 
ing. Invite  the  man  who  supplies  your 
National  Mazda  lamps  to  bring  his 
Foot-Candle  Meter  and  take  readings 
throughout  your  plant.  Compare  the  re- 
sults with  the  Experience  Tables  which 
show  what  degree  of  illumination  you 
ought  to  have.  This  will  tell  the  story! 
You  will  know  the  NATIONAL  MAZDA 
agent  by  the  blue  NATIONAL  MAZDA 
cartons  on  display  in  his  store.  National 
Lamp  Works  of  General  Electric  Company, 
102  Nela  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Engineering  Brains  Found  It — 


UP  in  New  England,  the  Converse  Rubber  people  have 
utilized  engineering  brains  in  achieving  greater  tire  mile- 
age. Result — the  Converse  Cord — a  startling  step  forward 
in  tire  construction  based  on  a  sound  mechanical  principle. 

Experiment  1 
Take  a  block  of  rubber — a 
rubber  eraser  will  do.  Stretch 
it.    Then  cut  it.    See  how 
easily  it  cuts. 

(1)  Stretched  Rubber  cuts  easily  —  wears  easily.  The  rubber 
on  the  tread  of  the  ordinary  tire  is  always  in  a  stretched  condition. 
This  means  a  taut,  easy  cutting  surface  as  the  tread  grinds  against 
sharp  stones,  gravel  and  grit. 

(2)  Compressed  Rubber  cuts  with  difficulty — fights  wear.  A 
sound  engineering  principle  built  into  Converse  Cords  compresses 
the  rubber  on  their  thick,  flat  treads.  This  tread  compression  con- 
centrates elasticity — fortifies  the  tire  against  road  punishment. 

That  is  why  Converse  Cords  give  amazingly  greater  mileage. 

APPEARANCE — These  super-wear  tires  are  also  strikingly  better 
looking.  The  rubber  is  a  beautiful  fadeless  ebony  black. 
Conyerse  Cords  add  to  the  good  looks  of  the  finest  cars. 

SKID -PROOF —  Exhaustive  tests  show  them  way  ahead  as 
efficient  anti-skids  —  the  tough,  oversize  tread,  armed  with 
sturdy,  never  failing  suction  grips,  holds  grimly  to  the 
most  slippery  road  surface. 

FREE  BOOKLET 

W rite  for  illustrated  booklet  "Building  Mileage,"  which  tells  the  interesting  story 
of  Converse  Compression  Tread.  Address:  Converse  Tire  Division,  8oi  Boylston 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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locent,  too  trusting.  Yes,  I  am  too  cred- 
)us.  And  yet  it  was  clever  to  use  Lullaby 
a  mask — an  excuse.  I  believed  it!  But 
illy  they  are  using  me  as  a  decoy  for 
Til  Fitzmedley.  I  felt  somehow  that 
ajor  and  Mrs.  Mountarden  were  poun- 
ig  on  rae  with  great,  soft,  velvety  paws — 
ers'  paws!  They  knew  Cyril's  feelings 
yards  me  the  moment  he  gave  me  Lull- 
y.  Well,  they  chose  the  weapons.  They 
ii  hardly  blame  me— an  orphan,  almost 
>ne  and  nearly  friendless  in  the  world — if 
ight  them  with  the  sort  of  weapons  they 
a  themselves." 

She  smiled  and  rang  for  Mrs.  Mountar- 
n's  maid  to  brush  her  beautiful  hair. 
She  rose  early  next  morning — so  early, 
leed,  that  the  gray  ringers  of  the  dawn 
tl  only  just  begun  to  pluck  back  the 
ick  veils  of  night.  Silent  as  a  kitten, 
innie  embarked  on  what  seemed  likely  to 
yelop  into  a  tour  of  inspection  through 
rt  of  the  house.  She  went  first  to  the 
llette  room,  from  which  presently  she 
erged  with  happy  eyes,  and  went  down 
the  smaller  of  the  rooms  immediately 
derneath — the  major's  den.  She  was  in 
;  den  perhaps  fifteen  minutes,  and  during 
nost  all  that  time  her  attention  was  fully 
?upied  with  the  tall  gun  cabinet,  a  mas- 
e  bit  of  furniture  reaching  from  floor  to 
ling.  The  major  was  notoriously,  even 
ociously  fastidious  about  his  guns.  He 
aned  them  himself,  and  kept  them  in  the 
;cially  built  wood-fronted  cabinet,  to 
ich,  as  to  the  den  itself,  the  servants 
re  forbidden  access. 

rhe  cabinet  was  locked.  The  key  Winnie 
ind  in  the  top  drawer  of  the  major's 
iting  desk.  She  appeared  to  have  a  de- 
e  to  study  the  guns  in  the  cabinet,  which 
s  big  enough  to  hold  forty,  though  she 
ind  only  a  pair. 

^rery  sweet  and  innocent  she  looked  in 
•  dressing,  gown  as  she  stood  in  the  dawn 
that  tiny  room  peering  with  big  blue  eyes 
o  the  depths  of  the  big  cabinet.  She  was 
iling  when  presently  she  came  out  and 
;sed,  soft  as  some  lovely  little  ghost,  up 
!  thickly  carpeted  stairs  to  her  bedroom. 
'Yes,  Felis  tiqris,"  she  said.  "Eater  of 
n,  to  say  nothing  of  lonely  little  girls 

0  must  fight  for  themselves  with  the 
it  weapons  they  can  find." 

rhen  she  nestled  down  again  in  the  big 
t  bed  and  in  a  minute  was  sound  asleep. 

v 

^TINNIE  made  two  calls  on  the  follow- 
er ing  morning.  The  first  was  upon  that 
ge  and  breezy-mannered  agent  of  Finch 
urt,  Southampton  Row,  Mr.  George  H. 
/,  with  whom  she  in  the  course  of  her 
•eer  had  already  transacted  business. 
Mr.  Jay  professed  himself  charmed  to  see 
",  and  produced  a  welcoming  laugh  nearly 
loud  as  the  wind  bellowing  across  the 
tors.  His  eyes,  though,  were  the  eyes  of 
careful  man.  But  he  need  not  on  this 
:asion  have  put  himself  so  rigidly  on 
ard  against  too-baffling  innocence  and 
ivete\  which  oddly  enough  had  cost  him 
;ood  deal  of  money  almost  every  time  he 

1  endeavored  to  turn  an  honest  penny 
t  of  it,  for  Winnie  only  required  a  very 
all  favor  from  him—  so  small  that  she 
raed  really  shy  about  bothering  him 
DUt  it. 

Looking  at  her  as  she  sat  before  him,  fair 
a  flower,  and  much  better  dressed,  the  en- 
inting  half  promise  of  a  smile  on  her  per- 
t  lips,  a  gift-  optical-  of  gold  in  her 
my  hair,  of  cool  ivory,  rose-tin  ted,  in  her 
eek,  and  with  lullabies  in  her  deep,  deep 
es,  he  warmed  to  her  as  always  as  fatal 
reminine  problem  to  mere  man  as  ever 
■  experienced  Mr.  Jay  had  contemplated. 
"I  am  afraid  you  will  think  me  very 
ilish,  dear  Mr.  Jay,"  she  said.  "But  I 
I  nervous.  I  have  been  staying  with  a 
ajor  and  Mrs.  Mountarden,  and  I  expect, 
leave  there  to-day  this  afternoon  at 
out  teatime.  I"-  her  eyes  were  down- 
it— "I  am  afraid  that,  the  major  will  try 
force  unwelcome  attentions  on  me  before 
eave.    Do  you  understand,  please,  Mr. 

y?" 

Mr.  Jay  nodded  vigorously.   Oh,  yes,  he 
derttOOd  perfectly!    It.  was  a  shame! 
"And  I  was  hoping  that,  perhaps  you 
ruld  not  mind  very  much  if  I  begged  you 
help  me  in  a  certain  way." 
Mr.  Jay  was  very  willing. 
'Why,  of  course,  dear  Miss  Winnie! 
>u  have  come  to  the  right,  man.  Old 
orge  H.  Jay  will  always  be  ready  to  help 
U  against  the  wolves  that  infest,  this  hig 
y,"  he  declared.  "I  know  them    I  know 
at  they  are."    Probably  he  did  —  he 
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was  one  of  them.  "  What  would  you  like  me 
to  do,  Miss  Winnie?" 

Winnie  gave  him  a  foolscap  envelope 
sealed  with  a  big  blob  of  red  sealing  wax. 

"Would  it  irritate  you,  please,  Mr.  Jay, 
if  I  asked  you  to  stand  opposite  Major 
Mountarden's  house  with  this  envelope 
just  showing  out  of  your  pocket — so  that 
I  can  see  it  from"  the  house — from  half  past 
four  to  half  past  five  o'clock  this  after- 
noon?" 

Mr.  Jay  looked  puzzled  but  willing. 

"Why,  certainly  not,  my  dear  little 
lady!"  he  agreed,  slowly,  staring  rather 
keenly  at  her.  "That's  not  very  much 
to  do." 

"Oh,  thank  you  so  much,  Mr.  Jay!  You 
are  always  so  kind.  I  think  you  are  the 
kindest  man  I  know,"  cried  Winnie.  "And 
I  forgot  to  ask  if  you  would  tell  a  taxi  to 
stop  at  the  house  to  pick  me  up  at  about 
half  past  five." 

"Well,  that  will  be  easy  enough,  too,"  he 
said.  "  May  I  inquire  why  you  want  me  to 
do  this,  Miss  Winnie?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course !  I  want  to  be  able  to 
point  out  that  my  guardian  is  waiting  for 
me — if  necessary." 

His  heavy  face  cleared.  The  last  time  he 
had  acted  as  temporary  guardian  to  this 
charming  little  ward  he  had  netted  a  whole- 
some two  hundred  pounds  for  himself,  the 
first  incoming  he  had  had  from  Winnie's 
direction,  though  he  had  experienced  heavy 
and  rather  inexplicable  outgoings  towards 
her. 

"Oh,  certainly  I  see!  I  regard  that  as  a 
great  compliment,  Miss  Winnie,"  he  said. 

"And  you  won't  think  I  am  purse-proud 
or  arrogant  will  you,  please,  if  I  say  I  ex- 
pect to  pay  you  a  fee?"  inquired  Winnie 
anxiously. 

"Oh,  no,  not  at  all!"  said  Mr.  Jay, 
marveling  at  the  extraordinary  way  in 
which  the  child  seemed  to  retain  her  fresh, 
innocent,  unspoiled  outlook.  "Not  at  all!" 

Winnie  rose. 

"How  fortunate  I  am  to  have  one  good 
friend ! " 

She  smiled  wistfully,  permitted  him  to 
shake  hands  and  left.  Next  she  went  to  her 
own  flat  and  announced  to  her  acidulated 
and  somewhat  forbidding  housekeeper, 
Mrs.  Darnall,  that  she  would  be  home  that 
afternoon  at  five-forty-five  precisely.  Then 
joyously  back  to  the  Mountardens  to  lunch. 

It  was  a  big  bridge  afternoon  there,  and 
the  card  fiends  rallied  thither  from  afar  as 
to  the  sound  of  the  last  no  trump.  Practi- 
cally everyone  in  the  Mountarden  inner 
circle  that  mattered  was  there,  and  several 
of  the  roulette  and  baccarat  devotees 
dropped  in  during  the  afternoon. 

Winnie  had  informed  her  housekeeper 
that  she  would  return  to  her  flat  for  good 
at  five-forty-five.  But  at  five  o'clock  there 
was  apparent  no  sign  of  her  intending 
departure  from  the  Mountardens'  establish- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  few  of  the  chatter- 
ing crowd  in  the  big  drawing-room  during 
a  bridge  armistice  looked  more  reposeful  or 
permanently  settled  there  than  Winnie. 
Exquisite  in  one  of  her  more-careful  frocks, 
she  was  sitting  on  a  lounge  with  Major 
Mountarden,  who,  having  just  taken  a 
mahogany-colored  one,  had  dropped  down 
beside  her  for  a  few  seconds'  respite  from 
his  not  very  arduous  labors  as  host. 

"Well,  little  Miss  Winnie,  have  you  de- 
cided to  let  me  have  Lullaby?"  he  said 
gayly,  using  his  stock  opening. 

Winnie  smiled. 

"I  don't  think  so,  major.  You  don't 
really  need  her,  do  you,  with  Royal  Splen- 
dour and  the  Projectile  colt  already  yours?" 

The  major's  eyes  flickered  slightly. 

"When  did  I  tell  you  of  the  Projectile 
colt,  my  dear?"  he  asked. 

"It  was  Cyril  Fitzmedley  who  told  me." 
she  explained.  "I  guessed  a  little  while 
ago  that,  you  didn't  really  want  Lullaby 
at.  all." 

"But,  I  pair]  you  a  hundred  guineas  for 
the  option  of  buying  her,"  laughed  the 
major. 

Yes,  I  thought  that  was  so  clever.  It 
quite  convinced  me  for  a  time  that,  you 
really  wanted  her.  I  think  you  arc  wonder- 
ful, major.  Don't,  mind  my  saying  that. 
It  made  me  quite  believe  that  the  reason 
you  and  dear  Mrs.  Mountarden  invited  me 
here  and  were  are  ho  kind  was  because 
you  really  wanted  Lullaby  and  meant,  to 
persuade  me  to  sell  her." 

The  major  seemed  a  shade  puzzled,  but 
he  still  laughed. 

"Well,  my  dear,  you  have  discovered  my 
little  strategy,  haven't  you?"  he  Mid, 

"Yea,"  smiled  Winnie,  "I  have  (lis 
covered  your  little  strategy,  dear  major. 
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I  know  now  that  it  wasn't  on  account  of 
Lullaby  at  all  that  you  invited  me  here." 

"What  do  you  mean,  child?" 

A  sharpness  tinged  the  major's  voice, 
and  his  eyes  narrowed  slightly. 

"Yes,"  purred  Winnie  softly,  "I  know 
now  that  why  you  wanted  me  here  was  to 
act  as  decoy  for  Cyril  Fitzmedley  and  his 
roulette  money,  which  he  had  given  up 
bringing  here." 

She  watched  those  bulbs  at  his  jaw 
hinges  enlarge  as  his  teeth  clenched  hard. 
A  vein  swelled  suddenly  on  his  forehead  so 
that  it  looked  like  a  cord,  and  a  pale  glare 
blazed  in  his  eyes  which  thrilled  into  the 
girl  a  certain  sense  of  relief  that  she  had 
deliberately  chosen  a  crowded  drawing- 
room  in  which  to  deal  with  him.  She  saw 
that  she  had  been  right  in  her  classification. 
This  was  a  tiger  man,  dangerous  and  fero- 
cious at  bay. 

"That  is  not  true,"  he  said,  controlling 
himself. 

"I  put  it  badly,  perhaps,  major,"  she 
smiled.  "You  know  how  I  dread  hurting 
anyone's  feelings,  though  people  don't  seem 
ever  to  care  how  they  hurt  mine.  But  if  I 
put  everything  quite  clearly — it  would  be 
fairer,  wouldn't  it?" 

"Ah,  yes,  be  fair  to  him,  Miss  Winnie!" 
chuckled  a  youth  who,  passing  the  couch, 
had  caught  her  last  words. 

She  smiled  back  at  him  as  he  moved  on 
obviously  believing  he  had  mildly  enliv- 
ened a  tiny,  half-playful  flirtation.  Not  a 
soul  in  the  room  who  noticed  Winnie  and 
the  major  dreamed  that  they  were  discuss- 
ing business,  and  business  of  a  razor-keen 
variety  at  that. 

"You've  got  hold  of  some  wild  idea  that 
I  don't  follow,"  said  the  major  in  a  low, 
malign  voice.  But  he  smiled— albeit  a 
little  stiffly — as  he  spoke.  He  had  to. 

"I  will  try  to  explain  better,  major. 
Some  months  ago  Cyril  Fitzmedley  gave 
up  coming  here  to  gamble.  You  missed 
badly  the  money  you  won  from  him.  At 
Hawkshover  you  found  out  that  he  had 
transferred  his — his  left-hand  love,  I  al- 
ways call  it,  from  Mrs.  Mountarden  to  me. 
So  you  contrived  to  get  me  here— Lullaby 
helped — and  Cyril  began  again  his  old 
custom.  Only  this  time  I  was  the  decoy, 
and  I  did  not  realize  it  until  Cyril  had  lost 
four  thousand  pounds.  I  suppose  that 
things  get  very  fast  and  furious  in  the 
roulette  room  after  I  have  gone  to  bed  and 
the  wine  has  done  its  work.  There,  I  think 
that  is  all  I  wanted  to.say."  Her  blue  eyes 
were  fixed  squarely  on  his.  "  I  have  to  ask 
you  to  let  me  have  Cyril's  four  thousand 
pounds  back,  and  you  must  promise  never 
to  let  him  gamble  here  again,  please,  major. 
There,  that  is  all !  I  am  sure  it  is  all  very 
painful  to  you,  and  I  don't  like  it  very  well 
either,"  she  concluded  rather  plaintively. 

He  stared  at  her  like  a  man  who  does  not 
know  quite  what  is  happening.  He  looked 
as  if  he  might  either  laugh  at  her,  as  at  a 
child  who  relates  an  amusing  fancy,  or  try 
to  strangle  her.  The  gossip,  laughter, 
tinkle  of  teacups  and  glasses  went  serenely 
on  around  them.  Finally  the  major 
smiled— a  tight,  unmirthful  smile. 

"You  funny,  romantic,  imaginative 
child!"  he  said.  "That  sort  of  thing  is  not 
done  nowadays,  at  least  not  deliberately. 
But  it's  rather  quaint  how  well  the  fairy 
tale  you  have  made  up  seems  to  fit  things. 
Only  it's  an  accidental  (it,  my  dear. 
Whether  you  are  just  a  little  duffer,  or  an 
adventuress,  I  don't  know;  but  in  any 
case,  child,  it  is  rat  her  bad  taste  to  raise  t  he 
thing.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  I  have  won 
a  few  thousand  from  Fitzmedley  this  week, 
but  that  in  a  circle  of  sporting  gentlemen  is 
an  almost  daily  occurrence.  It  may  be 
quite  the  other  way  round  next  week." 

Winnie  sighed. 

"  Well,  at  least,  I  tried  not  to  hurt  your 
feelings,  major,  didn't  I?"  she  said.  "Hut 
you  make  me  do  it."  She  leaned  nearer, 
sinking  her  voice  to  a  whisper.  "Listen, 
major,  and  take  care,  for  I  am  afraid  I  am 
going  to  give  you  a  surprise.  Do  all  sport- 
ing gentlemen  who  keep  a  roulette  wheel 
keep  it  on  a  special  t  able  wit  h  heavy  carved 
legs  and  a  big  electromagnetic  machine,  in 
an  almost  terrifying  tangle  of  wires  and 
t  hings,  in  a  gun  cabinet  in  I  lie  room  under- 
neath, all  connected  up  with  the  roulette 
table  in  some  way?  Ami  do  Hporting 
gentlemen  have  a  set  of  switch  keys  hidden 
under  a  silent  panel  under  the  banker's  end 
of  the  roulette  table'.'" 

She  fell  the  tremor  of  the  big  settee  a  he 
went  rigid. 

"Look  flown,  major,"  she  advised  kindly. 
"People  will  notice  your  eyes.  They  will 
think  you  are  going  to  spring  at  me." 
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He  was  not  yet  beaten,  and  she  guessed 
that.  So  precisely  as  the  tiger  tamer  with 
the  whip  lashes  the  impulse  to  spring  out  of 
his  pupil's  mind,  the  girl  lashed  the  impulse 
of  violence  out  of  her  tiger. 

"  Control  yourself,  major,"  she  said.  "  It 
would  take  perhaps  one  minute  to  guide  all 
these  people  to  see  the  surprise  of  their 
lives.  Everyone  is  interested  in  electric 
puzzles,  especially  when  they  are  fixed 
under  roulette  wheels.  I  expect  that  device 
has  kept  you  in  luxury  for  a  long  time,  but 
now  you  are  discovered,  do  you  prefer  to 
pay  me  back  Cyril's  four  thousand,  or  will 
you  be  exposed?  " 

He  relaxed  a  little,  and  she  knew  that  he 
had  given  in. 

"I  will  wait  here  while  you  get  Cyril's 
money,  please,  major,"  she  said — "in 
notes." 

"I  haven't  four  thousand  in  notes  in  the 
house,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  do  smile,  major,  please!  People 
will  think  you  are  annoyed  about  some- 
thing. If  you  have  only  three  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety  it  will  do.  But 
you  must  play  fair.  There  is  a  detective 
waiting  for  me  outside.  You  can  see  him 
from  the  window.  He  does  not  know  why 
he  is  waiting,  but  if  I  do  not  appear  with 
my  trunks  at  the  front  door  by  half  past 
five  he  has  orders  to  open  a  sealed  packet 
of  instructions.  Come  and  see  for  your- 
self. Quickly,  for  it  is  twenty  minutes  past 
five  already." 

Like  a  man  in  a  dream,  with  a  fixed  and 
painful  smile  on  his  lips,  the  major  crossed 
the  room  with  Winnie.  As  she  had  said,  a 
man  was  loitering  on  the  far  side  of  the 
road.  From  his  side  pocket  protruded 
slightly  the  top  of  a  foolscap  envelope,  the 
red  blob  of  sealing  wax  was  plainly  visible. 
He  looked  like  a  private  detective  to  the 
major.   Even  as  they  gazed  out  upon  him 


he  stopped  a  taxi  and  waved  it  over  to  the 
front  door  of  the  Mountarden  house. 

The  major  was  satisfied.  That  fixed  smile 
still  upon  his  face,  he  turned  away  and 
went  out.  A  minute  or  two  later  Winnie 
followed  him.  But  she  remained  quite  near 
the  drawing-room  door  until  he  returned 
with  a  thick  packet  in  his  hand.  He  thrust 
it  at  her,  white  and  trembling  with  fury, 
and  drew  breath  for  the  whispered  male- 
dictions with  which  he  was  charged.  But 
Winnie,  slender  and  dainty  as  a  child  in  a 
pretty  party  frock,  cool  as  a  white  rose, 
stopped  him. 

"Oh,  don't  spoil  everything  by  being 
uselessly  angry,  major!"  she  said.  "There 
is  no  time  to  swear  at  me  now." 

She  was  running  through  the  thick  wad 
of  hundred-pound  notes. 

"Sixteen,  seventeen — you  tried  to  make 
use  of  me,  you  know — twenty — you  pounced 
upon  me  like  a  tiger — twenty-two,  four, 
six,  eight,  nine,  thirty — to  be  your  decoy — 
thirty-two — and  even  a  little  lonely  un- 
protected girl  has  her  feelings — thirty-six, 
thirty-eight,  and  two  fifties  is  thirty-nine. 
Why,  I  make  it  a  hundred  pounds  short, 
major!" 

She  smiled  angelically. 

"  Oh ,  never  mind  that !  It  will  set  off  the 
money  for  the  option  on  Lullaby.  And  of 
course,  you  must  stop  the  electric  roulette, 
you  know,  major." 

She  moved  past  him.  He  lifted  his  hand 
with  a  low,  bitter  sound  in  his  throat. 

"Ah,  no!"  she  said.  "I  have  only  three 
minutes  left.  I  don't  think  you  could  kill 
me  in  three  minutes.  The  detective  will 
open  his  envelope  before  you  can  do  it." 

His  hands  fell.  She  was  so  openly  un- 
afraid of  him  that  it  made  him  uncertain. 
Then  she  ran  up  the  stairs.  The  servants 
were  already  bringing  down  her  trunks. 
The  major  hung  restlessly  about  the  hall 


till  she  appeared  again— as  charming  as 
ever  in  a  furry-collared  coat  and  a  little 
French  hat  with  a  tassel.  But  it  was  at  the 
dispatch  case  in  her  hand  that  he  stared, 
half  fascinated.  Then  the  door  opened,  re- 
vealing the  waiting  taxi  and  Mr.  Jay,  closed 
again,  and  Winnie  was  gone. 

"Thank  you  ever  so  much,  Mr.  Jay," 
said  she,  leaning  out  of  the  taxi.  "It  was 
exactly  as  I  feared — in  there.  But  I  knew 
I  could  rely  on  you  to  be  ready." 

She  beamed  upon  him  and  passed  him  a 
folded  note.  It  was  one  of  the  fifties — good 
pay,  but  Winnie  was  never  mean.  Mr.  Jay 
smiled  as  he  raised  his  hat.  He  was  not 
surprised  that  Major  Mountarden  desired 
to  pay  his  attentions  to  Winnie,  though  he 
was  not  thinking  of  the  kind  of  attentions 
that  Winnie  had  meant.  He  looked  after 
her  cab  for  a  moment,  then  suddenly  re- 
membered the  envelope  of  sealed  instruc- 
tions, which  he  had  forgotten  to  return. 
He  looked  at  it  and  hesitated. 

"Oh,  well,  it's  addressed  to  me  anyway," 
he  said.  "After  all,  one  can't  help  being 
interested  in  her — pretty,  innocent  little 
thing." 

He  ripped  open  the  envelope  and  took 
out  a  sheet  of  note  paper.  It  was  quite 
blank.  Winnie  liked  George  H.  Jay — in  the 
sense  that  she  did  not  dislike  him — but  she 
saw  no  reason  to  admit  him  more  than 
about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  into  her  secrets, 
and  it  was  to  the  glimpse  of  the  envelope 
and  the  red  sealing  wax  that 'she  had 
trusted  to  clinch  the  doubts  of  Major 
Mountarden.  Mr.  Jay  slowly  tore  up  the 
blank  sheet. 

"Queer!"  he  mused.  "Queer,  that!" 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Impulsive  as 
a  bird — probably  tore  a  sheet  in  two  and 
put  the  wrong  half  in  the  envelope.  Yes, 
impulsive  as  a  kitten — and  prettier."  He 
scowled  at  the  Maison  Mountarden. 


"A  pretty  girl  gets  a  thin  time  of  it  in  this 
burg,"  he  muttered  as  he  turned  away. 
"Pestered  and  pursued  all  the  time!" 

Another  thought  struck  him — an  odd, 
rather  surprising  one. 

"  I  had  an  idea  once  that  I  could  employ 
her  in  my  business,"  he  said  to  himself  with 
a  slight  frown.  "But— but"— he  fingered 
the  fifty — "I'm  damned  if  it  doesn't  begin 
to  look  to  me  as  if  she's  employing  me— in 
her  business!" 

But  however  it  may  have  been  with  Mr, 
Jay,  Winnie  was  not  harassed  with  any 
doubts  as  to  who  employed  who;  nor  diii 
she  seem  pestered.  Indeed,  she  had  rarely 
looked  more  tranquil. 

"And  that  more  than  provides  for  Lull- 
aby," she  smiled,  nursing  the  dispatch  case 
"until  she  begins  to  earn  her  own  living 
If  Cyril  had  not  insulted  me  so  I  would 
have  given  him  back  this  money,  perhaps. 
But  he  tried  to  be  a  wolf  and  pounce  on 
me;  the  major  tried  to  be  a  tiger  and 
pounce  on  him  and  me;  and  the  only  wai 
I  could  possibly  defend  myself,  of  course, 
was  to  pounce  on  them  both." 

She  smiled  sweetly  at  the  strip  of  looking- 
glass,  and  leaning  back  began  her  favorite 
method  of  resting  her  mind — namely, 
counting  a  flock  of  imaginary  bank  note? 
passing  one  by  one  over  a  bank  counter 
into  her  own  account. 

A  tiny  clock  chimed  as  presently  she 
entered  her  flat.  It  was  five-forty-five  to 
the  tick.  Mrs.  Darnall  was  ready  with  tea 
as  previously  instructed. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Darnall,"  purred  Winnie 
and  proceeded  to  put  in  a  telephone  call  t( 
Newmarket. 

She  was  not  exactly  anxious  about  Lull- 
aby, but  she  liked  to  know  how  the  fillj 
was  bearing  up  without  her.  After  all 
Winnie  was  a  woman,  even  if  she  coulc 
tame  tigers  and  had  a  way  with  wolves. 
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fear  of  the  leakage  of  information  which 
would  make  the  French  Government  so 
inordinately  jealous  of  the  Casino's  win- 
nings that  steps  would  be  taken  by  France 
to  get  a  larger  slice  of  the  money  than  it 
already  gets.  Considering  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  finances  of  the  French  Re- 
public, it  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  wish- 
ing to  cut  in  on  the  Monte  Carlo  melon 
to  an  even  greater  extent,  for  the  Casino's 
gross  income  during  the  present  year,  be- 
fore deducting  all  the  countless  expenses  of 
the  Principality  of  Monaco,  will  be  well 
over  300,000,000  francs. 

The  Casino  starts  its  hush  stuff  with  its 
name.  It  calls  itself  the  Societe  des  Bains 
de  Mer,  or  Society  of  Sea  Baths;  and  as  a 
society  it  is  very  touchy  about  being  called 
anything  else.  Its  officials  and  its  numer- 
ous paid  but  unacknowledged  press  agents 
seem  to  think  that  the  name  brings  a  fresh, 
clean,  salty  tang  to  their  enterprise.  There 
is,  however,  about  as  much  appropriateness 
in  calling  the  Casino  the  Society  of  Sea 
Baths  as  there  would  be  in  speaking  of  an 
abattoir  as  a  rose  garden.  The  Casino  likes 
to  refer  to  itself  familiarly  by  the  initials  S. 
B.  M.;  but  more  of  the  people  who  see  the 
initials,  instead  of  connecting  them  with 
the  words  "Societe  des  Bains  de  Mer," 
have  a  vague  idea  that  they  mean  "Stinger 
of  Business  Men." 

All  of  the  different  projects  which  are 
owned  and  maintained  by  the  Casino  are 
separate  societies  with  separate  officials, 
though  they  are  so  close  to  the  parent  or- 
ganization that  one  can  stand  at  windows 
of  the  Casino's  many  bars  and  scale  fresh 
ham  sandwiches  on  to  the  facades  of  most 
of  them.  In  this  way  the  Casino  provides 
large  numbers  of  well-paid  positions  which 
aren't  at  all  necessary,  and  is  better  able  to 
use  up  its  often  too  bulky  winnings.  No- 
body has  ever  seen  the  Casino's  books;  and 
one  very  good  reason  why  nobody  has  ever 
seen  the  Casino's  books  is  because  the  Ca- 
sino keeps  no  books  worthy  of  the  name. 
Business  men  may  question  this  statement 
with  many  a  scornful  twist  of  the  upper  lip 
and  declare  that  a  business  as  big  as  the 
Casino  couldn't  get  along  without  keeping 
books.  There  are  other  things  about  the 
Casino,  however,  that  will  remove  the  twist 
from  almost  any  lip,  no  matter  how  skep- 
tically scornful. 

Neither  the  president  nor  any  other 
Casino  official,  for  example,  ever  writes  a 
letter  or  a  note  or  any  communication 
whatever  on  any  piece  of  paper  which 
shows  that  it  originated  in  the  Casino;  and 


in  spite  of  the  enormous  amount  of  business 
which  the  Casino  does  each  year,  it  uses  no 
billheads  or  contract  forms  or  any  of  the 
devices  which  all  other  businesses  consider 
necessary  if  they  wish  to  remain  businesses 
instead  of  degenerating  into  total  wrecks. 
A  great  many  of  its  contracts  are  verbal, 
and  no  papers  pass  between  the  contracting 
parties  to  show  that  certain  terms  have 
been  agreed  on  or  carried  out.  In  many 
other  cases  persons  hold  written  contracts 
with  the  Casino,  but  they  consist  of  a  few 
words  scrawled  in  lead  pencil  on  the  ragged 
back  of  an  envelope.  The  Casino  meets  its 
obligations  with  cash,  and  for  transactions 
of  many  kinds  no  receipt  is  asked  or  given. 

The  act  of  entering  the  Casino  and  re- 
ceiving the  privilege  of  losing  one's  money 
by  the  roulette  route  is  invested  with  in- 
tense mystery  and  a  general  atmosphere  of 
intrigue.  On  entering  the  front  doors, 
which  are  of  glass,  one  is  conscious  of  the 
piercing  gaze  of  a  row  of  lynx-eyed  individ- 
uals in  French  sack  suits,  the  shoulders  of 
which  look  as  though  they  had  been  cut 
out  with  a  bucksaw.  These  gentlemen  are 
detectives  of  the  French  variety,  distin- 
guished from  their  English  and  American 
brethren  only  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
they  decorate  their  faces  with  small  trick 
beards.  The  toes  of  their  shoes  appear  to 
have  been  rammed  up  against  a  stone  wall 
when  young  and  soft,  and  their  hats  are  a 
bit  too  small  and  are  worn  tilted  slightly 
toward  the  right  ear.  They  are  selected  for 
their  retentive  memories,  and  it  is  their 
duty  to  tip  off  the  management  to  visitors 
who  may  have  caused  slight  disturbances 
in  Monte  Carlo  in  past  years  by  picking 
an  old  lady's  pockets  of  a  few  thousand 
francs  or  by  either  trying  to  murder  or 
succeeding  in  murdering  someone,  or  by 
some  similar  offense  against  the  dictates  of 
good  breeding.  Sometimes  there  are  only 
two  of  these  individuals  on  duty  at  the 
entrance,  and  sometimes  there  are  as  many 
as  five  or  six  during  the  rush  hours.  There 
are  always  at  least  two,  and  they  are  al- 
ways making  a  conscious  attempt  to  look 
very  knowing  and  ferret — as  the  saying 
goes — eyed;  though  if  any  self-respecting 
ferret  knew  that  his  eyes  were  supposed  to 
look  like  those  of  a  Monte  Carlo  detective 
he  would  bite  himself  to  death  in  disgust 
and  despair. 

Having  entered  the  outer  doors,  one 
passes  to  a  chamber  ringed  with  frock- 
coated  men  behind  high  desks.  Each  man 
is  busy  with  a  ledger  about  three  feet  square 
and  three  inches  thick,  and  the  only  items 


which  are  entered  in  these  ledgers  are  the 
names  and  the  pedigrees  of  those  who  wish 
cards  of  admission  to  the  Casino.  The  sys- 
tem used  in  registering  the  names  is  pecul- 
iarly dark  and  mysterious,  and  understood 
only  by  Casino  authorities — if  by  anyone. 
One  of  the  frock-coated  ledger  writers  asks 
for  the  name,  the  address,  the  business  and 
the  nationality  of  the  applicant,  after  which 
he  reverses  the  first  name  and  the  last  name, 
misspells  both  of  them  and  writes  them 
down  gravely  in  this  garbled  form.  One  is 
then  passed  politely  onward  to  a  second 
ledger  writer,  and  the  same  thrilling  for- 
malities are  observed.  It  thus  came  about 
that  I  was  enrolled  in  the  first  ledger  as 
Robert  Kermeth  and  in  the  second  ledger 
as  Robert  Kennkethl.  My  residence,  for 
some  reason  which  I  was  never  able  to 
fathom,  was  always  written  down  as  Lon- 
don—probably because  the  ledger  writers 
were  totally  baffled  by  the  name  of  my 
home,  which  is  Kennebunk,  and  preferred 
to  substitute  something  more  intelligible. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  a  resident  of  Manunka 
Chunk,  New  Jersey,  would  appear  on  the 
Casino  records  as  living  in  Vienna. 

The  chief  objects  of  all  this  registry  are 
to  find  out  whether  the  registrant  is  on  the 
Casino's  black  list  and  to  enable  the  Casino 
authorities  to  get  all  necessary  data  on  a 
gambler  at  a  moment's  notice  if  the  neces- 
sity should  ever  arise.  Needless  to  say,  the 
Casino  dbtains  some  remarkable  results,  as 
I  shall  show  later. 

When  one  has  been  duly  registered  he  re- 
ceives a  card  entitling  him  to  indulge  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  Casino  for  one  day  only. 
On  the  following  day  he  returns,  and  if 
nothing  has  been  found  against  him  on  the 
Casino's  black  list  he  is  permitted  to  pur- 
chase a  one-month  membership  card  to  the 
public  gambling  rooms  of  the  Casino  for  ten 
francs,  or  a  season  ticket  for  fifty  francs. 

The  public  rooms  of  the  Casino  are  the 
resort  of  the  ordinary  boobs  and  suckers 
who  are  content  to  lose  their  money  in  any 
old  company.  The  more  elite  and  tony 
boobs,  who  wish  to  be  surrounded  by  more 
wall  carvings  and  more  nude  paintings 
when  dropping  their  inherited,  stolen  or 
hard-earned  money,  apply  for  membership 
in  the  Cercle  des  Etrangers  de  Monaco,  or 
Foreigners'  Club  of  Monaco.  This  is  the 
name  given  to  the  private  rooms  of  the 
Casino,  and  when  one  applies  for  member- 
ship in  the  Foreigners'  Club  one  goes  before 
another  little  group  of  serious  and  frock- 
coated  ledger  writers  and  gives  information 
about  himself,  and  then  waits  two  days  for 


his  ticket.  The  two-day  wait  is  merely  to 
add  to  the  mystery.  At  the  end  of  the  two 
days  he  is  graciously  permitted  to  pay  fifty 
francs  for  a  month's  membership  in  the 
Foreigners'  Club,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
francs  for  a  season  membership.  Member- 
ship in  this  club  is  eagerly  sought,  though 
members  are  somewhat  chary  of  claiming 
the  honor  when  compiling  data  for  Who's 
Who. 

In  the  old  days  the  Casino  never  dreamed 
of  charging  its  patrons  for  the  privilege  of 
losing  their  money;  but  the  whole-hearted( 
manner  in  which  every  moneyed  person  in 
Europe  has  been  throwing  his  monej 
around  during  the  past  two  years  has 
awakened  the  Casino  to  the  fact  that  tfce 
after-war  boob  has  reached  the  very  apei 
of  boobishness,  and  that  he  will  gladly  sub- 
mit to  anything  that"  comes  under  th 
head  of  pleasure.    Another  reason  thl 
caused  the  Casino  to  start  charging  ai 
trance  fee  was  the  large  number  of  person- 
who  are  known  to  the  gambling  fraternit; 
as  cheap  pikers  and  tinhorn  sports — peopk 
who  had  only  ten  or  twenty  francs  to  lose 
but  who  managed  to  take  two  or  three  day 
in  which  to  do  it,  thus  using  up  an  unreasor 
able  amount  of  air  and  impeding  the  move 
ments  of  more  desirable  patrons  with  mor' 
money  to  lose.  The  Casino  thought  that  ai 
entrance  fee  would  keep  these  people  away 
but  it  doesn't  seem  to  have  done  so. 

The  genuine  hard-boiled  gamblers  whos< 
red  corpuscles  stagnate  and  coagulate  un-j 
less  they  can  make  bets  of  10,000  or  20,000' 
francs  at  a  time  on  thirty-five-to-one  shots 
and  the  care-free  millionaires  who  are  to- 
tally unable  to  force  their  minds  to  think  in 
sums  smaller  than  1000  francs  never  conde- 
scend to  play  in  either  the  public  or  tie 
private  rooms  of  the  Casino.  For  them  the 
International  Sporting  Club  has  been  built 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  Casino,  it 
is  a  magnificent  and  luxurious  building  wit! 
the  same  sort  of  gimcracky,  Luna-Parkis! 
exterior  that  the  Casino  boasts;  and  whei 
the  roulette  wheel  is  spinning  right  for  th' 
Casino  a  fortune  of  $2,000,000  can  be— am 
frequently  is — reduced  to  thirty  sovie 
rubles  in  about  twenty-seven  minutes. 

The  Casino  of  Monte  Carlo  began  bus 
ness  in  a  small  way  in  1856,  when  the  Prim- 
of  Monaco  found  his  style  severely  cramps 
by  the  smallness  of  his  income.  He  lookej 
around  carefully  and  decided  that  one  < 
the  surest  and  easiest  methods  of  makin 
money  was  to  start  a  gambling  club.  Th 
prince  accordingly  hunted  up  a  manager  fc 

(Continued  on  Page  38) 
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At  Eastertide 

A  gift  that  happily  carries 
the  friendliest  greetings, 
that  means  more  than  the 
conventional  card,  and  yet, 
because  it  does  not  cost 
too  much,  does  not  mean 
too  much — 

Your  photograph. 


There's  a   Photographer  in  Your  Town. 

Eastman    Kodak    Company,    Rochester,   N.  Y. 
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the  club,  handed  it  a  concession  and  sat  back 
to  wait  for  the  mazuma,  or  jack,  to  start  in 
his  direction.  The  results  at  first  were  dis- 
appointing— possibly  because  the  roulette 
wheels  then  in  use  may  have  been  lopsided, 
and  possibly  because  some  of  the  hirelings 
may  have  been  adept  at  slipping  money 
from  the  tables  into  their  shoes.  In  1866  the 
prince  impatiently  imported  a  gentleman 
named  Francois  Blanc,  who  had  managed 
the  great  gambling  establishment  at  Hom- 
burg. 

Francois  could  make  a  roulette  wheel 
speak  to  him  in  several  languages,  and  un- 
der his  benevolent  guidance  money  poured 
from  the  roulette  tables  to  the  prince's 
treasury  with 'such  speed  that  the  prince 
had  to  sit  up  nights  to  count  it.  In  five 
years  the  Casino  was  able  to  take  over  all 
the  expenses  of  the  principality,  and  since 
that  time  one  of  the  gravest  problems  that 
has  confronted  the  Casino  has  been  the 
problem  of  how  to  get  rid  of  the  money. 
Francois  Blanc  and  the  prince  who  was 
pinched  for  money  have  both  passed  to 
their  fathers.  The  present  prince  is  a 
scientist  of  note,  and  he  is  so  wealthy  that 
the  mere  mention  of  the  Casino  and  gam- 
bling is  repugnant  to  him.  Like  the  Medford 
family  which  made  such  excellent  rum,  he 
doesn't  particularly  object  to  the  money, 
but  he  hates  to  have  people  know  how  he 
gets  it.  The  present  manager  of  the  Casino 
is  Camille  Blanc,  son  of  the  Francois  Blanc 
who  started  the  Casino  on  its  fruitful 
career.  Camille  Blanc  is  a  short,  sleepy- 
looking,  white-haired  little  man  with  as 
great  a  genius  for  the  administration  of  a 
gambling  concession  as  his  father  had. 

The  Monte  Carlo  gambling  concession 
runs  until  1947.  The  Casino  paid  the  prince 
a  lump  sum  of  $2,000,000  in  1899  and  $3,- 
000,000  in  1913.  Up  to  1907  the  yearly 
tribute  which  the  Casino  paid  the  prince 
was  $250,000.  In  1907  the  yearly  tribute 
was  increased  to  $350,000  and  in  1917  to 
$400,000.  In  1927  it  will  be  increased  to 
$450,000,  and  the  yearly  tribute  for  the  last 
ten  years  of  the  concession  will  be  $500,000, 
which,  as  Maine's  old  residents  frequently 
remark,  is  better  than  a  poke  in  the  eye 
with  a  pointed  stick. 

Every  few  years  the  Casino  grows  an  ell 
or  two  longer  and  adds  a  number  of  por- 
traits of  nude  women,  several  more  roulette 
tables  and  a  new  detachment  of  detectives, 
spies  and  croupiers.  It  has  almost  reached 
the  limit  of  lateral  expansion,  and  if  it 
wishes  to  take  many  more  millions  a  year 
out  of  its  boob  patrons  it  will  either  have  to 
grow  straight  up  in  the  air  or  steal  some 
ground  from  the  square  on  which  it  fronts — 
the  square  known  to  every  true  Monte 
Carlo  gambler  as  the  Camembert  because 
of  the  cheese-shaped  grass  plot  in  the  cen- 
ter. Every  gambler  also  speaks  of  the 
Casino  as  the  usine,  "usine"  being  the 
French  word  for  factory.  This  is  because 
the  habitues  of  the  Casino  literally  make  a 
business  of  gambling. 

Technical  Language 

There  are  two*  games  on  which  one  can 
bet  in  the  Casino — roulette  and  trente  et 
quaranle.  Roulette  is  easy  to  understand 
but  hard  to  play.  Trente  et  quarante  is  very 
easy  to  play,  but  it  seems  to  be  as  difficult 
for  the  average  mortal  to  grasp  as  the 
formula  for  making  synthetic  eggs.  Some 
of  the  most  persistent  gamblers  at  Monte 
Carlo  declare  loudly  and  firmly  that  60  per 
cent  of  the  people  who  play  trente  et 
quarante  merely  dump  their  money  on  the 
table  and  wait  for  a  croupier  to  rake  it 
away  without  knowing  how  it  all  happened. 
It  is  an  easy  game  to  play,  because  there 
are  only  four  chances  on  which  one  can  bet, 
and  on  any  one  of  them  the  gambler  has 
an  even  chance  of  winning.  The  largest 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  bet  by  one 
person  on  a  given  chance  in  trente  et  quarante 
is  12,000  francs.  If  he  wins  he  doubles  his 
money.  The  smallest  bet  that  can  be 
made — on  the  Monte  Carlo  trente  et  quaranle 
tables — is  twenty  francs.  I  will  refrain 
from  any  further  elucidation  of  trente  et 
quarante,  because  if  I  explained  it  correctly 
large  numbers  of  people  would  certainly 
write  to  the  editor  and  tell  him  that  I  was 
a  liar;  and  if  I  explained  it  incorrectly  the 
same  thing  would  be  almost  sure  to  occur. 

All  gamblers  seem  to  have  an  idea  that 
everyone  in  the  world  is  or  ought  to  be 
born  with  an  instinctive  knowledge  of 
roulette  and  how  it  is  played.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  believe  that  anybody  can 
be  serious  when  he  asks  for  an  explanation 
of  various  phases  of  the  game.   They  are 


not  lucid  in  their  explanations  either.  A 
gambler  may  be  telling  of  his  vile  luck. 

"I  had  a  mille  d  cheval,"  he  will  start  to 
say. 

"Hold  on,"  you  say.  "What's  a  mille?" 

"A  thousand  francs,"  he  replies  impa- 
tiently. "  I  had  it  d  cheval." 

"Just  a  moment,"  you  interrupt.  "What 
do  you  mean  by  d  cheval?  " 

"Why,  d  cheval,"  he  replies — "d  cheval  is 
d  cheval." 

"Yes,  but  cheval  means  horse.  How  do 
you  mean  you  had  a  thousand  francs  on  a 
horse?  How  did  you  get  to  the  race  track 
from  Monte  Carlo  anyway?" 

"No,  no!  When  you  have  anything  d 
cheval  you  have  it  on  two  numbers.  Like 
on  a  horse — see?  You  straddle  two  num- 
bers. Good  heavens,  man,  where  were  you 
brung  up?  Not  knowing  what  d  cheval  is! 
Good  night!" 

Now  in  spite  of  having  been  brung  up  in 
such  centers  of  sophistication  and  culture 
as  Kennebunk  Beach,  Maine,  and  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  I  was  little  more  conversant 
with  roulette  than  I  was  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  rum  omelets  or  other  forms  of  de- 
pravity; and  since  it  is  possible  that  there 
may  be  others  similarly  situated,  I  am  will- 
ing to  incur  the  scorn  of  all  gamblers  by 
explaining  roulette  in  a  sketchy  but  none 
the  less  sincere  manner. 

Thirty-Five'tO'One  Bets 

A  roulette  wheel,  as  used  at  Monte  Carlo, 
contains  thirty-seven  slots  numbered  from 
one  to  thirty-six,  and  with  a  zero  thrown  in 
for  bad  luck.  Half  of  the  thirty-six  slots 
are  red  and  half  are  black.  A  large,  double- 
headed,  green-baize-covered  table  goes 
with  the  wheel;  and  on  each  of  the  two 
sections  of  the  table  the  thirty-six  numbers 
are  arranged  in  twelve  rows  of  three  num- 
bers each,  and  there  are  various  other 
cleverly  arranged  spaces  on  which  to  heap 
money.  One  can  make  even-money  bets  in 
three  different  ways:  He  can  bet  that  when 
the  wheel  is  revolved  by  the  gentlemanly 
croupier  and  a  little  white  ball,  or  pill,  is 
rolled  around  the  rim  of  the  wheel  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  ball  will  finally  tum- 
ble down  into  a  red  or  a  black  slot,  or  into  a 
slot  numbered  with  an  even  or  an  uneven 
number,  or  into  the  slots  numbered  one 
to  eighteen,  or  nineteen  to  thirty-six.  On 
these  even  chances  he  can  bet  not  less  than 
five  francs  and  not  more  than  6000  francs. 
Six  thousand  francs  is  the  largest  amount 
of  money  that  he  can  win  on  any  one  bet. 
But  on  most  of  his  plays,  if  he  wishes,  he 
can  bet  the  limit  in  so  many  different  ways 
that  if  he  wins  the  croupier  will  get  a  glass 
arm  pushing  out  money  to  him.  If  the 
6000-franc  limit  seems  to  him  too  small  he 
can  move  from  the  Casino  to  the  Interna- 
tional Sporting  Club,  where  the  roof  is  the 
limit  and  where  the  obliging  management 
would  even  remove  the  roof  and  throw  it 
away  if  anyone  seemed  to  crave  such  ac- 
tion. The  true  blown-in-the-bottle  gambler 
wastes  little  or  no  time  on  the  even-money 
chances.  He  prefers  to  dally  lovingly  with 
the  numbers.  He  can  bet  full  on  the  num- 
ber, in  which  case  he  is  paid  thirty-five  for 
one  if  it  turns  up.  He  can  put  his  money 
half  on  one  number  and  half  on  another  and 
get  seventeen  to  one  if  the  little  pill  comes 
to  rest  on  either  number.  He  can  place  a 
pile  on  the  corner  between  four  numbers, 
and  if  the  ball  connects  with  any  of  them 
he  receives  eight  to  one.  He  can  bet  on  a 
row  of  three  numbers  and  get  eleven  to  one, 
or  on  a  double  row  of  six  numbers  and  get 
five  to  one,  or  on  a  column  of  numbers  and 
get  two  to  one,  or  on  the  first,  second  or 
third  dozen  and  also  get  two  to  one.  And  if 
he  wishes  he  can  bet  the  limit  on  each  of 
these  chances  in  one  turn  of  the  wheel;  and 
if  the  right  number  drops  for  him  he  will 
harpoon  the  bank  for  more  than  50,000 
francs  at  one  fell  thrust.  But  if  it  doesn't 
drop  for  him,  and  he  tries  it  many  times,  he 
will  either  swim  home  by  the  Mediterranean 
route  or  telegraph  a  wealthy  relative  to 
send  car  fare  as  soon  as  possible,  if  not 
sooner. 

The  public  rooms  of  the  Casino  open  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  keep  right 
on  doing  business  until  midnight.  The  pri- 
vate rooms  open  at  two.  The  International 
Sporting  Club  opens  at  four  p.  M.  and  runs 
until  even  the  owls  and  the  bats  are  getting 
ready  to  call  it  a*  night  and  quit. 

Once  the  rooms  are  opened,  they  stay 
open  until  closing  time.  The  croupiers  take 
out  no  time  for  lunch  or  tea  or  dinner  or 
drinks,  or  to  rest  their  hands  and  faces. 
The  Casino  is  open  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days and  feast  days  and  fast  days.    It  is 


closed  to  the  general  public  on  one  day  out 
of  the  year — the  day  when  the  gambling 
rooms  are  thrown  open  to  the  residents  of 
the  Principality  of  Monaco.  Compared  to 
the  Casino,  with  its  fourteen-hour  day  and 
its  364  worjdng.  days  per  year,  the  little 
busy  bee  of  song  and  fable  seems  like  a 
victim  of  sleeping  sickness. 

To  make  a  day  of  it  at  the  Casino  one 
should  get  there  at  half  past  nine  in  the 
morning,  when  the  wildest  and  nuttiest  of 
the  system  players  assemble  in  the  big  hall 
out  of  which  the  gambling  rooms  open. 
Morning  after  morning  these  players  mass 
themselves  in  front  of  the  two  entrances 
to  the  gambling  rooms  at  half  past  nine. 
There  are  both  men  and  women.  Some  of 
them  are  prosperous  looking  and  normal, 
and  some  of  them  look  as  though  they 
might  be  incompetent  dishwashers  who  had 
just  undergone  a  season  of  unemployment. 
They  jam  up  against  the  doors  like  the  mob 
of  runners  at  the  start  of  a  cross-country 
race.  They  yield  no  space  to  anyone.  Each 
one's  mind  is  set  on  getting  to  a  certain  seat 
at  a  certain  table.  Some  want  certain  seats 
because  they  are  considered  lucky;  others 
want  them  because  they  can  sell  them  a 
little  later  when  the  gambling  rooms  are 
overcrowded.  Still  others  are  employed  by 
system  players  to  make  records  of  the  dif- 
ferent numbers  which  turn  up  at  different 
roulette  tables.  The  last  two  classes  are 
almost  invariably  people  who  once  had 
money,  who  have  lost  it  all  at  roulette,  and 
who  are  so  fascinated  by  the  Casino  that 
they  can't  get  away  from  it. 

One  of  the  most  notorious  demimon- 
daines  of  Monte  Carlo  first  came  to  Monte 
Carlo  with  her  husband  on  her  honeymoon 
twenty  years  ago.  Like  most  newcomers 
she  went  to  the  Casino  and  took  a  little 
riffle  on  the  wheel.  It  fascinated  her,  and 
she  came  back  for  more.  She  lost  heavily — 
more  than  her  husband  could  afford.  He  im- 
plored her  to  leave.  She  refused.  Finally 
he  went  home  alone.  The  woman  plays 
daily  in  the  Casino.  In  twenty  years,  say 
the  habitues  of  the  Casino,  she  hasn't  set 
foot  outside  of  the  Principality  of  Monaco. 

There  is  another  strikingly  attractive 
young  woman  who  plays  daily  in  the  Casino. 
She  is  the  wife  of  a  South  American.  They 
came  to  Monte  Carlo  together  three  years 
ago,  and  at  that  time  they  had  an  inde- 
pendent fortune.  They  began  to  play  rou- 
lette, and  in  less  than  a  year  their  fortune 
had  vanished  into  the  coffers  of  the  Casino 
and  was  being  used  for  roads,  lights,  schools, 
taxes  and  dividends. 

The  System  Fans 

Promptly  at  ten  o'clock  the  inner  doors 
fly  open,  and  the  double  stream  of  nuts  and 
boobs  and  grafters  goes  pouring  into  the 
great,  gorgeously  decorated,  high-ceilinged 
rooms.  They  run  and  push  and  stumble 
and  generally  make  spectacles  of  them- 
selves; and  if  one,  as  he  approaches  the 
desired  table,  sees  that  he  is  going  to  be 
beaten  to  the  seat  that  he  wants  he  throws 
his  system  book  ahead  of  him  so  that  it  will 
land  on  the  table  just  in  front  of  the  chair. 
If  he  is  a  good  shot  the  seat  is  his. 

Arrived  at  the  tables,  the  players  arrange 
their  system  books,  in  which  they  reli- 
giously inscribe  every  number  turned  up  by 
the  wheel  while  they  are  playing,  exchange 
their  money  for  chips,  make  the  mysterious 
computation  which  the  true  roulette  boobs 
always  have  to  make  before  betting  their 
money,  and  then  wait  patiently  for  the 
croupier  to  start  the  ball  rolling.  Prior  to 
the  war  the  gamblers  at  Monte  Carlo  made 
their  bets  in  gold  coin.  To-day  everything 
is  done  with  chips — beautifully  made  com- 
position chips  with  the  value  and  the 
Casino's  monogram  inlaid  in  nickel.  Five- 
franc  chips  are  white,  twenty-franc  chips 
are  orange  and  100-franc  chips  are  big  and 
round  and  robin's-egg  blue  in  color.  Large 
oval  gray-green  plaques  represent  500 
francs;  and  rectangular  robin's-egg-blue 
plaques  represent  1000  francs.  There  is  a 
dull  red  5000-franc  chip,  but  it  seldom  ap- 
pears on  the  tables. 

In  the  public  rooms  of  the  Casino  there 
are'  thirteen  roulette  tables  and  three 
trenle-et-quarante  tables.  In  the  private 
rooms  there  are  six  roulette  tables  and 
three  trente-et-quarante  tables.  At  the 
International  Sporting  Club  there  are  twp 
roulette  tables,  two  trente-et-quarante  tables 
and  several  baccarat  tables,  depending  on 
the  number  of  people  playing.  The  crush 
of  gamblers  has  been  so  great  during  the 
current  year  that  in  spite  of  the  member- 
ship fees  the  management  has  been  forced 
to  install  several  more  tables  in  the  Casino's 


concert  hall  so  that  nobody  who  wishes  to 
have  his  money  taken  from  him  will  have 
to  be  disappointed.  The  croupiers  and  the 
inspectors,  who  have  come  in  contact  for 
years  with  the  very  cream  of  the  world's 
fatheads,  spenders,  wasters  and  so-called 
sports,  declare  that  never  in  the  Casino's 
history  has  there  been  a  time  when  money 
meant  so  little  to  so  many  people. 

"  Five  francs,"  they  say,  "  used  to  be  five 
francs;  but  now  it's  nothing  but  a  chip." 

Though  there  are  twice  as  many  gam- 
bling tables  in  operation  at  Monte  Carlo  to- 
day as  there  were  a  few  years  ago,  each 
table,  during  the  season,  is  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  a  triple,  quadruple  and  even 
quintuple  circle  of  gamblers — from  sixty  to 
a  hundred  of  them — and  most  of  them  are 
contributing  to  the  upkeep  of  the  Casino 
and  its  subsidiary  companies  with  a  rapid- 
ity and  fluency  that  would  nauseate  them 
if  they  were  spending  the  same  amount  of 
money  on  golf  stockings  or  child  feeding  or 
books  or  other  pursuits  which  they  con- 
sider useless. 

Watchers  and  Inspectors 

The  gambling  is  regulated  by  the  largest 
staff  of  employees  ever  hired  by  any  gam- 
bling resort,  and  even  a  millionaire's  wife 
who  is  accustomed  to  using  fourteen  foot- 
men in  plush  knee  pants  to  take  the  guests' 
wraps  at  receptions  would  have  to  admit 
enviously  that  by  comparison  with  the 
Casino  her  home  is  hideously  understaffed. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  Casino  staff  are  the 
liveried  servants,  who  stand  around  to  pick 
up  dropped  chips  for  the  gamblers,  haul 
out  anyone  who  faints  with  excitement  or 
lend  pencils  to  gamblers  who  want  to  make 
a  computation  in  a  hurry.  It  is  very  bad 
form  for  a  habitue  of  the  Casino  to  pick  up 
anything  from  the  floor  or  appear  to  be 
about  to  pick  anything  from  the  floor.  At 
least  five  of  the  blue-coated  boys  clustered 
around  me  ready  to  spring  one  afternoon 
when  I  was  examining  the  manner  in  which 
the  standards  of  a  roulette  wheel  were  set 
into  the  floor. 

Next  above  the  liveried  servants  are  the 
croupiers.  There  are  six  croupiers  at  each 
table,  two  on  each  side  of  the  wheel  and  one 
at  each  end  of  the  table.  They  are  clad 
in  neatly  pressed  Prince  Albert  coats  and 
string  ties  of  the  vintage  of  about  the  same 
year  that  the  Casino  was  founded.  It  is 
their  duty  to  spin  the  roulette  wheel,  place 
the  money  for  the  betters,  rake  it  off  the 
table  when  anyone  loses  and  pay  the  ones 
that  win.  They  handle  the  chips  by  means 
of  a  small  wooden  hoe  with  a  long  handle, 
technically  known  as  a  rake,  and  they  be- 
come so  tricky  at  using  it  that  they  can 
knock  down  a  stack  of  chips  and  pile  them 
back  on  top  of  each  other  again  with  a  few 
deft  flips. 

Behind  each  pair  of  croupiers  who  work 
with  the  chips  and  the  money  sits  a  watcher 
known  either  as  a  chef  or  as  an  assistant, 
chef.  The  chefs,  who  are  also  garbed 
neatly  but  severely  in  the  frock  coats,  or 
Prince  Albert,  once  so  popular  in  circle? 
designated  as  swell,  are  there  to  see  that 
none  of  the  croupiers  knock  down  any  of 
the  fares,  so  to  speak.  The  chef  always  sits 
with  his  back  to  the  wall,  and  all  bills  of 
1000  francs  or  larger  are  always  passed  tc 
his  side  of  the  table  and  slipped  into  a 
trough  in  front  of  the  two  croupiers.  Bills 
of  100  francs  or  less  go  into  a  trough  on  thf 
assistant  chef's  side  of  the  table.  The  sup- 
ports of  the  roulette  wheel  are  of  steel  and 
are  cemented  into  the  floor.  On  the  under 
side  of  the  wheel  standard  is  attached  a 
steel  strong  box.  In  case  of  any  sort  of 
raid  or  hold-up,  or  if  the  electric  lights  u 
the  Casino  go  out,  the  croupier  pushes  his 
knee  against  a  lever  and  spills  the  money 
from  the  trough  into  the  strong  box,  which 
locks  automatically. 

Above  the  chefs  and  the  assistant  chefs 
are  the  inspectors,  who  roam  foot-loose 
through  the  throng  of  gamblers.  They,  too, 
wear  Prince  Alberts  and  string  ties,  and 
sometimes  lead  the  observer  to  think  that 
when  society  condemned  the  Prince  Albert 
to  be  worn  by  gents  rather  than  by  gentle- 
men the  Casino  contracted  with  the  world's 
secondhand  dealers  to  ship  all  obtainable 
Prince  Alberts  to  Monte  Carlo. 

The  inspectors  are  the  general  overseers 
of  everything.  Disputes  between  players 
or  between  a  player  and  a  croupier  are 
always  referred  to  an  inspector.  The  in- 
spectors have  usually  been  attached  to  the 
Casino  for  years.  They  know  the  players 
that  make  their  living  by  stealing  other 
people's  bets;  they  know  the  names  and 
( Continued  on  Page  41) 
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The  girl  you  stop  to  look  at 


SHE  may  be  dark  or  fair  (a  tall  girl,  or 
short),  but  she  has  the  fresh  and  fault- 
less skin  which  ever  has  been  the  foundation 
of  all  charm  —  3,000  years  ago  and  today. 

Wash  your  face  daily 

If  you  tell  your  doctor  that  you  fear  to 
wash  your  face  with  soap  and  water,  that  you 
depend  on  cold  cream  alone  for  cleansing, 
he  will  reply  that  you  are  taking  a  great  risk. 

He  will  explain  that  most  skin  troubles 
result  from  dust  infections.  That  blackheads 
come  from  pores  filling  up  with  dirt,  that 
pimples  follow  when  this  dirt  carries  infec- 
tion and  inflammation. 

If  you  wash  your  face  every  day  with  a 
mild,  pure,  soothing  soap,  such  as  Palm- 
olivc,  you  help  protect  yourself  against  skin 
troubles.  You  keep  the  pores  clean  and 
active.  This  aids  clearness  and  fine  texture. 


ume  and  efficiency  enable  us 
to  sell  Palmolive  for 


Gentle  cleansing 

Use  a  little  cold  cream  to  remove  rouge 
and  powder,  wiping  it  off  with  a  soft  cloth. 
This  is  also  beneficial  if  your  skin  is  very 
dry.  Then  gently  bathe  your  face  with  Palm- 
olive,  massaging  the  mild,  creamy  lather 
well  into  your  skin.  Don't  be  afraid  to  be 
thorough,  it  is  too  mild  to  irritate. 

Then  after  rinsing  and  drying,  apply  more 
cold  cream.  Your  complexion  will  delight 
you  with  its  soft  smoothness  and  becoming 
glow. 

Made  from  cosmetic  oils 

The  ingredients  of  Palmolive  are  those 
historic  oils  discovered  3,000  years  ago  in 
ancient  Egypt.  Oil  of  Palm  and  oil  of  Olive 
figure  in  ancient  hieroglyphics.  They  were 
the  cosmetics  of  loyalty,  used  by  Cleopatra. 

If  science  could  discover  milder,  more 
beautifying  ingredients,  we  would  use  them 


in  Palmolive.  But  Nature  produces  nothing 
finer.  Palm  and  Olive  oils,  after  3,000 
years,  still  hold  their  place  as  the  most 
perfect  of  all  natural  cleansers. 

How  we  can  afford  to  maf^e  it 
for  1 0  cents  a  cake 

By  reason  of  gigantic  volume  and  modern 
manufacturing  efficiency.  The  millions  who 
use  Palmolive  keep  the  factories  working  day 
and  night.  This  requires  the  purchase  of  in- 
gredients in  vast  volume,  which  reducescosts. 

So,  while  if  we  made  Palmolive  in  the 
small  quantities  it  would  cost  at  least  25  cents 
a  cake,  we  have  been  able,  except  in  war 
times,  to  maintain  the  price  at  10  cents. 

Money  can 't  buy  better  soap,  as  every  user 
knows.  Palmolive  is  the  greatest  luxury  as 
well  as  an  economy. 

The  Palmolive  Company,  Milwaukee,  U.  S.  A. 
The  Palmolive  Company  of  Canada,  Limited, 
Toronto,  Ont. 


"  No  part  of  the  body  bears  vigorous  washing  better" 

From  "The  Care  of  the  Skin  and  Hair. " 

U.  Applrton  A  Co..  I'uhlintirri 
By  William  Allrn  Fuicy,  A.  M.,  M.  Bi  (PlUflMOl  ul  Dermatology  ill  the  Uliivrrnity  of  llhn.ni) 

"No  part  of  the  body,  except  the  hands,  is  so  much  exposed  to  extraneous  dirt 
as  the  face,  anil  because  of  abundant  fat  secretion  no  part  of  the  body  bears  vigor- 
ous washing  better.  One  sometimes  encounters  the  superstition  that  washing  the 
f.u  i  i\  bad  tor  the  complexion,  and  because  ol  that  beliel  tries  to  get  along  with  oils 
and  (  reams  as  a  substitute  for  soap  and  water.  The  layer  of  dirt  atul  fat  that  such 
persons  accumulate  on  the  face  is  a  poor  makeshift  for  a  clean,  clear  skiti,  and  a 
constant  invitation  to  various  disorders  of  the  skin." 
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THE  familiar  l£f- shaped  label  on  Wilson's  Cer- 
tified foods  assures  you  of  two  important  things: 
First,  that  the  products  are  of  the  highest  possible 
quality.  Second,  that  if  for  any  reason  they  do  not 
satisfy  you,  your  money  will  be  refunded.  The  Wilson 
label  is  a  real  protection  to  your  purchase. 

While  making  a  refund  on  a  purchase  would  be  a 
small  thing  in  itself,  having  a  dissatisfied  user  of  our 
products  would  be  a  serious  reflection  upon  them. 
Consequently  we  make  sure  that  the  foods  are  just 
what  we  want  our  label  to  mean  them  to  be. 

Our  Certified  meat  food  products  are  so  varied  as  to 
meet  every  requirement  of  the  household.  Certified 
hams,  bacon  and  lard  enjoy  an  enviable  reputation, 
which  they  have  earned  by  their  quality. 


YOU  are  assured  of  the  same  excellence  in  Certi- 
fied canned  corned  beef,  luncheon  tongue,  Vienna 
sausage  and  other  choice  canned  meat  foods.  The 
Certified  guarantee  also  covers  oleomargarine,  short- 
ening, salad  oil,  pure  pork  sausage  and  other  pure, 
tempting  foods. 

All  over  the  country  we  maintain  and  operate  modern 
plants  and  branches.  Their  facilities  are  supplemented 
by  lines  of  refrigerator  cars  and  fleets  of  motor  trucks, 
so  that  your  dealer  may  secure  our  products  for  you 
when  they  are  at  their  best.  This  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  production  and  distribution  is  one  more  way 
of  making  the  Wilson  label  mean  the  same  every- 
where.  It  is  part  of  our  service  to  you. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Wilson's  Certified  products. 
Should  he  not  have  them  at  present,  we  can  stock  him 
immediately,  as  our  distribution  is  complete. 


WILSON  &  CO. 
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(Continued  from  Page  38) 

niully  the  histories  of  all  the  gamblers 
bo  have  phenomenal  good  or  bad  luck. 

B  newcomer  to  the  rooms  starts  to  win 
javily  inspectors  appear  behind  him  and 
it  a  complete  eyeful  of  him,  and  if  they 
>n't  know  him  they  are  supposed  to  go 
vay  and  get  more  inspectors  until  they 
lally  get  somebody  who  knows  who  he  is. 

Everybody  brags  heavily  about  the  re- 
arkable  intelligence  service  of  the  Casino, 
•veral  habitues  of  the  gambling  rooms 
ere  greatly  incensed  when  I  ventured  to 
mbt  some  of  the  remarkable  stories  that 
e  told  about  the  ability  of  the  inspector 
>  name  any  person  in  the  room  within  a 
w  moments.  To  try  it  out  we  called  an 
spector.  Talk  followed. 

"Ah,  my  friend,  here  then  is  one  of  those 
mericans  there,  yes.  Is  it  not  that  one 
ho  plays  can  be  told  by  name  and  profes- 
an  in  the  shake  of  a  lamb's  tail,  no?" 

"But  truly,  yes.  Is  it  that  this  American 
;re  would  have  his  name  told,  by  example? 
?t  him  then  walk  slowly  from  the  rooms 
id  reenter  again  after  the  lapse  of  a  small 
oment." 

"Zut,  then!"  cried  my  friends.  "Is  it 
)t  wonderful,  that  system?" 

The  Clairvoyant  Inspector 

I  registered  some  objections,  since  it  was 
•vious  that  door  tenders  only  needed  to 
k  for  my  card  of  admission  in  order  to  get 
y  name  for  the  inspector.  My  objections 
;re  overruled,  and  I  was  forced  from 
e  rooms  amid  a  babel  of  talk  which 
nded  to  glorify  the  marvelous  Sherlock- 
olmesishness  of  the  inspectors.  At  the 
d  of  a  few  moments  I  returned.  The 
lorkeepers  held  me  up  and  asked  to  see 
y  membership  card.  A  few  moments 
ter  the  inspector  approached  me  tri- 
nphantly  and  handed  me  a  slip  of  paj:er 
aring  the  words  "Noel  Laurence,  Lon- 
m." 

"What's  all  this? "  I  asked. 

"Ah,  out,"  said  the  inspector,  "it  is  that 

is  your  name." 

"Is  that  so?"  said  I. 

"Oui,  ah,  oui!"  replied  the  inspector, 

liling  proudly. 

"You're  wrong,"  I  said.   "It  isn't." 
"Thanks,  sir,"  said  the  inspector  with  a 
atified  look. 

"I  say,"  I  said,  "it  is  not  my  name, 
ot,  not,  not!  I  have  a  name,  but  it  is  not 
at  name  there.  Somebody  has  been 
iding  you." 

The  inspector  grew  pop-eyed  with  con- 
;rnation. 

"Name  of  a  name  of  a  name  of  a  name ! " 

muttered.  "Species  of  camel!  Rest 
re  a  moment,  dear  sir,  I  pray  you." 
And  he  fled  again  toward  the  entrance  of 
e  rooms.  In  four  minutes  he  returned 
th  another  slip  of  paper  bearing  the 
>rds  "Kennets  Robert,  London." 
"I  gather  from  this,"  said  I,  "that  my 
me  is  in  London." 

"Ah,  oui,"  replied  the  inspector  with  a 
ntented  air. 

There  seemed  to  be  little  or  no  sense  in 
isettling  the  inspector's  mind  by  bringing 
p  the  subject  of  my  modest  Kennebunk 
:ach  residence  and  the  taxes  paid  thereon 
it  year,  or  of  taking  up  with  him  the 
atter  of  how  his  penetration  of  my  iden- 
y  would  have  helped  the  Casino  in  case 
had  been  a  heavy  loser  or  winner.  So  I 
mplimented  him  on  his  astuteness  and 
rspicacity  and  left  him  to  go  on  his  secret 
lests  in  his  accustomed  lynx-eyed  manner. 
Kaeh  roulette  table  starts  business  every 
orning  with  a  bank  of  80,000  francs — 
,000  in  bank  notes  and  28,000  in  chips, 
ich  trente-eLquarante  table  starts  the  day 
lli  150,000  francs.  Whenever  a  player  is 
ving  such  a  lucky  streak  that  he  is  mak- 
g  great  inroads  on  the  table's  capital  the 
rjupier  calls  an  inspector  and  sends  him  to 
e  cashier  for  more  money.  The  inspector 
ings  the  money,  the  croupier  signs  a  re- 
ipt  for  it  and  keeps  on  turning  the  wheel, 
ay  doesn't  stop  at  all.  Hut  when  a  gam- 
er, by  a  streak  of  luck,  forces  a  croupier  to 
nd  for  money  he  is  said  to  have  broken 
e  bank.  There  seems  to  be  an  idea  in 
me  sections  that  when  a  Monte  Carlo 
ink  is  broken  the  Casino  shuts  down  for 
e  day.  This  has  never  happened,  and  no 
ble  has  ever  suspended  payment  because 
the  losses  it  has  sustained.  "To  break 
e  bank  at  Monte  Carlo"  is  a  misleading 
irase,  like  the  statement  that  "all  men 
e  created  free  and  equal." 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  people  who  gam- 
e  at  Monte  Carlo  with  any  regularity 
ay  a  system.    In  other  words,  they  611 


blank  book  after  blank  book  with  the  num- 
bers turned  up  by  the  roulette  wheel  day 
after  day  for  weeks  and  months;  and  by 
endless  computations  and  geometric  de- 
signs they  kid  themselves  into  thinking  that 
if  they  place  their  money  on  the  table  in  a 
certain  way  they  are  sure  to  win.  These 
people  wander  around  the  rooms  or  sit  at 
the  tables  with  their  chests  pressed  up 
against  blank  books  ranging  all  the  way  in 
size  from  a  reporter's  notebook  to  a  grocery- 
store  ledger.  You  see  them  sitting  out  on 
the  Camembert  with  their  notebooks  in 
their  hands,  either  trying  to  figure  why 
they  lost  or  striving  to  dope  out  a  new  sys- 
tem. There  are  hundreds  of  people  playing 
at  the  Casino  tables  every  winter  who  origi- 
nate new  systems  every  year  and  get  syndi- 
cates in  London  or  Paris  or  other  large 
cities  to  back  them.  Year  after  year  they 
lose  their  money — and  year  after  year  they 
come  back  for  more. 

Hundreds  of  books  have  been  written  on 
different  Monte  Carlo  systems.  Famous 
scientists  have  dabbled  with  the  subject. 
Sir  Hiram  Maxim  has  written  a  book  to 
show  that  all  Monte  Carlo  systems  are  as 
useless  as  an  electric  fan  at  the  North  Pole. 
Napoleon  declared  that  calculation  would 
eventually  be  victorious  over  all  gaming 
houses.  Meanwhile  practically  everyone 
at  Monte  Carlo  sticks  to  a  system — and 
loses  his  money. 

Briefly,  all  systems  which  are  held  in  any 
esteem  are  based  on  playing  the  even 
chances,  and  usually  depend  on  increasing 
the  bet  with  every  loss.  Many  men  claim 
to  have  made  small  winnings  regularly  with 
systems.  Camille  Blanc,  president  of  the 
Casino,  says  that  no  system  can  beat 
roulette. 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  recog- 
nized systems,  starting  with  the  D'  Alembert 
system  and  the  Labouchere  system  and 
modifications  of  them,  and  continuing  on 
down  through  Garcia's  Tiers-et-Tout  sys- 
tem, Well's  system,  the  Barometer  system 
and  scores  of  others,  to  the  plain  squirrel 
food  which  is  sold  in  sealed  envelopes  on 
all  the  news  stands  along  the  Riviera. 
These  sealed  envelopes  bear  such  fetch- 
ing inscriptions  as  "A  Croupier's  Advice. 
Secure  Winning  on  Dozens.  Price,  Five 
Francs."  Lacking  anything  better  to  do, 
one  spends  five  francs  on  the  envelope,  tears 
it  open  nervously  and  finds  that  the  system 
therein  described  is  known  to  its  proud 
author  as  the  Egg  of  Columbus — probably 
because  it's  old  and  rotten. 

Systems  and  System  Players 

"Is  there  any  chance  of  winning  at  the 
roulette  by  means  of  a  system?"  asks  this 
Egg.  "  I  am  convinced  of  it,"  he  continues 
proudly.  Then,  like  most  system  players, 
he  at  once  becomes  incoherent.  "But  I  tell 
yow,"  says  he,  "unfortunately  those  who 
base  their  play  on  serious  calculations  non 
succeed  in  any  way  better  than  the  mean- 
est fetichiste,  for  as  soon  as  they  are  win- 
ning they  forget  their  system,  gambling  on 
gayly  and  audaciously  and  by  consequence 
disastrously,  and  then  they  lose,  cursing 
the  system,  following  which  they  certainly 
would  have  won." 

The  basis  of  this  gentleman's  system, 
which  is  as  good  as  any  of  them — and  none 
of  them  is  any  good — consists  of  betting, 
on,  say,  the  first  dozen  numbers.  If  a  bet  is 
lost  the  next  bet  is  increased.  He  instructs 
his  followers  as  to  the  increases  which 
should  be  made  in  case  of  eleven  successive 
losses.  There  he  stops.  But  my  records  for 
a  few  days'  play  at  the  Casino  show  that 
at  one  table  the  ball  failed  to  drop  into 
the  first  dozen  during  forty-two  successive 
spins.  If,  therefore,  one  had  been  follow- 
ing the  Egg-of-Columbus  system  he  would 
have  been  a  very  scrambled  egg  indeed. 

Any  system  is  all  right  so  long  as  the  per- 
son playing  it  is  lucky;  but  no  system  has 
ever  been  devised  which  wouldn't  crack 
wide  open  under  a  run  of  bad  luck. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  went  to  Monte 
Carlo  with  enough  capital  to  play  a  system 
in  a  small  way  if  he  could  find  a  good  one. 
Me  was  an  American,  and  he  had  a  cool 
head  and  a  fondness  for  mathematics,  lb- 
had  the  glad  word  passed  around  among  the 
system  players  in  the  Casino  that  he  would 
pay  5000  francs  for  a  system  which  he 
couldn't  prove  fallacious.  In  two  months 
time  he  found  620  system  players  with  sys- 
tems which  seemed  worth  listening  to.  He 
selected  two  of  them. 

Neither  of  the  two,  he  said,  was  by  any 
means  infallible;  but  both  of  them  would 
be  profitable  until  a  certain  series  of  plays 
began  to  occur. 


He  played  the  first  system  for  sixty-one 
successive  days,  and  won  on  an  average 
1 000  francs  a  day.  On  the  sixty-second  day 
the  expected  run  of  bad  luck  occurred,  and 
he  lost  20,000  francs  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 
He  thereupon  discarded  that  system. 

He  started  the  second  system  with  a 
capital  of  4000  francs,  increased  it  to  55,000 
francs  after  several  weeks'  play,  and  then 
when  the  bad  break  came  he  lost  17,500 
francs  in  forty-five  minutes.  He  then  threw 
away  the  second  system  and  stopped  play- 
ing entirely. 

This  man  was  an  unusual  case.  He 
stopped  when  the  break  of  luck  came. 
Slightly  more  than  99  per  cent  of  the  sys- 
tem players  keep  on  with  their  systems 
after  the  luck  has  soured,  and  in  a  day  they 
wipe  out  the  winnings  of  months — if  their 
systems  have  ever  won  anything  for  them. 
Every  day  there  are  at  least  350  persons 
who  lose  from  fifty  to  150  francs  a  day  on 
their  good-for-nothing  systems.  They  do  it 
day  after  day.  A  great  many  of  them  seem 
to  be  very  poor  people.  The  croupiers  and 
the  big  gamblers  view  them  with  unending 
amazement,  because  they  can't  understand 
where  they  get  the  money  which  they 
invariably  lose. 

Changing  the  Winner's  Luck 

There  is  a  regular  player  at  the  Casino 
who  is  known  to  all  the  other  regulars  as 
Baby.  Baby  is  a  very  tall,  very  fat  man, 
about  forty-five  years  old.  In  the  lapel  of 
his  coat  he  wears  a  giant  ruby,  about  the 
size  of  a  bantam's  egg,  surrounded  by 
pearls.  Six  years  ago  Baby  inherited 
6,000,000  francs  from  his  father,  and  moved 
from  the  parental  home  to  Monte  Carlo  for 
a  little  brisk  action.  He  hired  an  apart- 
ment and  kept  twenty  men  figuring  con- 
stantly on  systems.  When  they  uncovered 
what  looked  like  a  good  one  Baby  would 
take  it  down  to  the  Casino  and  take  a 
crack  at  it.  He  lost  his  6,000,000  francs  in 
two  years. 

His  mother  had  also  inherited  6,000,000 
francs  from  her  husband,  and  on  the 
strength  of  that  Baby  got  credit  with  the 
money  lenders.  Then  his  mother  an- 
nounced that  she  would  leave  Baby  none  of 
her  money  unless  he  came  home  to  see  her 
every  Saturday.  So  on  Fridays  the  money 
lenders  waited  for  Baby  outside  the  Casino, 
and  when  he  came  out  they  would  lead  him 
down  to  the  railroad  station,  put  him 
aboard  the  train  and  send  him  home.  His 
mother  died  and  left  him  her  6,000,000 
francs,  and  he  lost  it  in  less  than  two  years. 
Now  he  is  gambling  on  a  smaller  legacy 
which  he  received  from  an  aunt  who  died 
conveniently.  It  is  believed  that  he  is  now 
all  out  of  wealthy  relatives,  and  that  his 
gambling  days  are  nearly  over. 

Every  day  a  stocky,  white-haired  man 
named  Rossignol  crosses  the  Camembert 
on  his  way  to  or  from  the  Casino.  Three 
years  ago  Rossignol  worked  out  a  compli- 
cated system  which  enabled  him  to  play  on 
two  numbers — d  cheval—  and  win  steadily. 
His  success  aroused  tremendous  excitement 
in  Monte  Carlo.  Rossignol  was  an  early 
gambler,  and  was  always  waiting  at  the 
doors  when  the  gambling  rooms  opened. 
Since  there  were  only  two  other  people  who 
could  understand  how  Rossignol  doped  out 
his  methods  of  play,  all  the  other  players 
also  came  down  early  and  nearly  broke 
their  necks  to  get  in  with  Rossignol,  sit  at 
his  table  and  follow  his  plays.  The  mob 
assembled  in  the  lobby  of  the  Casino  as 
early  as  nine  o'clock,  and  milled  around  like 
wild  men.  The  Casino  management  was 
greatly  disturbed  by  Rossignol's  success. 
He  was  betting  the  limit  at  every  bet,  and 
had  tucked  about  500,000  francs  into  the 
old  sock,  and  his  followers  were  also  put- 
ting a  severe  crimp  in  the  Casino  funds. 

One  morning  Rossignol  and  his  followers 
started  to  lose.  His  system  never  worked 
again  after  that  morning,  and  he  and  his 
adherents  claimed  that  the  reason  for  the 
change  was  as  follows: 

The  Monte  Carlo  roulette  wheels  have 
between  the  space  in  which  the  ball  is 
rolled  and  the  little  slots  into  which  the  ball 
ultimately  drops,  a  number  of  diamond- 
shaped  silver  nubbins.  These  nubbins  are 
peculiar  to  the  Monte  Carlo  wheels,  and 
are  put  there  to  make  sure  that  the  game 
shall  be  pure  chance.  The  Casino,  striving 
to  defeat  Rossignol's  system,  increased  the 
number  of  nubbins  on  each  wheel  by  four, 
and  on  the  morning  after  this  was  done,  say 
the  gamblers,  Rossignol's  calculations  were 
wrecked  forever. 

There  is  a  well-known  woman  system 
player  in  the  Casino  who  is  known  as 
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with  a  Sensationally 
Low  Price 

POLLYANNA— the  last  word 
in  high-class  electric  washers — 
as  fine  a  machine  as  money  can 
buy  —  full  standard  capacity  — 
with  copper  tub,  and  big,  beau- 
tiful cabinet — 

NOW 

With  copper 
tab  and 
Swinging 
wringer 

This  wonderful  machine  with  the 
Swinging  Tub,  has  the  most  natural 
mechanical  motion  of  any  oscillating 
type  washer.  The  Pollyanna  tub  swings 
56  times  a  minute — creating  a  "Double 
Whirlpool"  agitation  that  washes  clot  lies 
to  perfection  in  double-quick  time! 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

which  gives  full  details  of  this  washer  of 
top-notch  quality  at  a  real  rock-bottom 
price.  Easy  Payments  if  desired. 
WRITE!  Ask  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Manufacturers  Distributing  Company 

Manufacturers  and  National  Distribute.™ 

414  Fullerton  Bldg.  St.  Loui«,  Mo. 

Plenty  of  room 
Plenty  of  water 
Plenty  of  agitation 
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easy-rolling  casters  to 
rigid  iron  feet. 
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Real  Money 
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Sophie.  Sophie,  a  few  months  ago,  was 
broke,  and  borrowed  five  francs  from  an- 
other Casino  regular.  She  walked  up  to  a 
table  and  dropped  the  five  francs  on  the 
first  dozen  and  won.  This  gave  her  fifteen 
francs.  She  put  the  fifteen  on  a  transver- 
sal—which is  the  favorite  bet  for  a  woman — 
won,  and  pulled  off  ninety  francs.  She 
sprayed  the  ninety  francs  recklessly  and 
desperately  on  the  green  baize,  had  a 
streak  of  luck  and  went  home  that  night 
with  13,000  francs.  The  next  day  she  be- 
came cautious  once  more,  went  back  to 
system  playing  and  dropped  her  13,000 
francs  in  a  week. 

Another  woman  known  to  the  frequent- 
ers of  the  gambling  rooms  is  a  bookmaker 
on  the  English  race  tracks.  Her  yearly 
earnings  in  England  are  supposed  to  aver- 
age between  $300,000  and  $350,000.  She 
comes  to  Monte  Carlo  every  winter  with 
her  entire  roll,  plugs  a  system  and  loses  the 
whole  business  with  unfailing  regularity. 

I  came  to  know  an  elderly  Greek  lady 
who  was  addicted  to  roulette  in  the  Casino. 
She  was  a  person  of  some  standing,  and  had 
had  the  distinction,  on  the  day  I  met  her,  of 
losing  all  her  money  and  receiving  a  call 
from  Venizelos,  the  exiled  Greek  Prime 
Minister.  She  was  waiting  blithely  for  an 
answer  to  a  hurry-up  cable  which  she  had 
sent  to  her  family  demanding  more  money. 
She  always  played  transversals,  she  said, 
and  she  had  often  been  $15,000  ahead  of 
the  game;  but  in  all  the  years  she  had  been 
coming  to  Monte  Carlo  she  had  invariably 
gone  home  as  flat  as  a  Bokhara  rug.  I  saw 
her  a  few  days  later,  and  she  was  plastering 
1000-franc  chips  all  over  the  table. 

Mysteries  Reduced  to  Numbers 

There  is  a  little  cult  of  system  players 
at  the  Casino  that  believes  implicitly  in  a 
system  based  on  astrological  calculations. 
Everything,  they  claim,  can  be  reduced  to 
numbers  and  all  numbers  can  be  reduced  to 
a  single  digit.  They  have  a  rather  purple 
line  of  patter  when  they  tell  about  their 
system,  and  they  mention  lightly  that  one 
should  allow  for  errors  of  the  sun  and  moon 
when  making  calculations.  They  get  one's 
number  in  a  literal  manner  by  taking  the 
number  of  letters  in  one's  name  and  reduc- 
ing it  to  a  single  digit.  Having  got  it,  they 
show  one  how  to  play  the  number  on  the 
roulette  wheel ;  and  if  one  bursts  into  hoarse 
merriment  at  their  words  they  refuse  to 
be  placated  unless  one  takes  them  into  the 
bar  and  buys  them  several  shots  of  Martel's 
three-star.  They  spend  all  their  spare  hours 
reducing  their  names  and  their  waist  meas- 
ures and  their  grocery  bills  to  single  digits, 
and  playing  the  numbers. 

I  held  a  long  conference  with  the  leader 
of  this  cult,  and  he  kindly  offered  to  show 
me  how  to  play  my  hat  check.  My  hat 
check  for  the  day  chanced  to  be  803.  First, 
this  master  of  gambling  declared,  helping 
himself  to  a  clove,  we  would  play  the  num- 
ber straight  and  then  we  would  call  in  as- 
trology. The  hat  check,  being  803,  required 
that  we  play  cherals  on  the  numbers  0/3, 
10/13,  20/23  and  30/33  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  zero  and  the  three,  and  that  we 
also  play  the  numbers  eight,  eighteen  and 
twenty-eight  on  the  nose  to  take  care  of  the 
eight  in  the  hat  check.  I  therefore  provided 
the  chips  and  we  proceeded  to  play.  The 
number  thirty-two  turned  up,  and  the  kale, 
/  or  jack,  was  deftly  removed  by  the  croupier. 
I  then  said  that  I  thought  I  would  go  back- 
to  my  hotel  and  do  a  little  work;  but  my 
friend  forcibly  detained  me,  and  pointed 
out  excitedly  that  the  number  thirty-two 
on  the  wheel  was  right  next  to  zero,  on 
which  I  had  bet,  and  that  I  had  been 
within  a  fraction  of  an  inch  of  winning 
heavily.  When  the  wheel  was  next  revolved 
the  number  ten  turned  up.  My  instructor 
spoke  loudly  of  ancient  and  modern  divini- 
ties, and  assured  me  that  if  I  had  only 
continued  playing  on  the  same  numbers  I 
would  have  won  heavily.  When  I  left  him 
he  was  multiplying  large  sums  together 
with  great  rapidity  and  demonstrating  to 
his  own  satisfaction  that  if  I  had  only 
trusted  in  him  I  would  have  been  a  mil- 
lionaire in  three  hours. 

The  system  players  are  as  superstitious 
as  an  African  voodoo  doctor.  Some  of 
them  won't  play  if  they  find  thirteen 
noodles  in  their  soup,  or  if  a  cross-eyed 
waiter  walks  in  front  of  them  before  they 
have  had  their  dinner,  or  if  they  see  a  white 
automobile  with  a  red-headed  driver  over 
their  left  shoulder. 

There  is  an  English  woman  at  Monte 
Carlo  who  has  played  in  the  Casino  con- 
stantly for  three  years,  and  has  had  very 


good  luck.  During  the  entire  three  years 
she  has  never  been  seen  in  any  costume 
except  a  white  silk  gown  trimmed  with 
white  fur,  and  a  yellow  veil.  She  thinks 
that  any  other  costume  would  place  the 
skids  under  her  luck.  An  American  who 
plays  regularly  started  to  take  dancing  les- 
sons. He  quit  before  he  had  learned  be- 
cause he  claimed  that  whenever  he  took  a 
lesson  he  lost  heavily.  Some  players  won't 
play  if  certain  croupiers  start  turning  the 
wheel,  because  they  say  that  these  croupi- 
ers always  bring  them  bad  luck.  Other 
players  won't  put  a  cent  on  the  table  if 
certain  other  players  are  sitting  there. 
There  are  at  least  200  gamblers  at  Monte 
Carlo  who  absolutely  refuse  to  play  at  a 
table  where  the  Englishwoman  with  the 
yellow  veil  and  white  gown  is  sitting. 

The  heavy  plungers  and  the  true  gam- 
blers— a  true  gambler,  as  I  conceive  it,  being 
a  person  who  plays  for  the  thrill  of  playing 
and  without  much  thought  of  the  money  in- 
volved—have the  utmost  contempt  for  all 
systems.  They  keep  no  records  of  the  num- 
bers which  have  turned  up,  and  their  only 
scheme  of  playing  lies  in  getting  a  hunch  and 
hitting  it  in  the  solar  plexus,  or — to  use 
sporting  parlance — the  bread  basket,  with 
unbounded  confidence  and  enthusiasm. 

On  my  way  across  the  Camembert  one 
morning  I  ran  into  an  American  major 
from  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany. 
He  loved  gambling  for  gambling's  sake,  and 
he  had  taken  a  flurry  at  roulette  wheels 
from  Shanghai  around  to  Ostend,  Nice  and 
Monte  Carlo.  Whenever  he  got  leave  he 
made  for  the  nearest  gambling  resort  and 
warned  all  croupiers  within  hearing  to  look 
out  for  him,  because  he  was  going  to  make 
their  bosses  cry  like  children  if  he  ever  got 
aboard  right.  It  wouldn't  be  overwise  for 
me  to  name  this  young  man,  but  any  officer 
in  the  Army  of  Occupation  can  tell  you 
who  he  is. 

We  repaired  to  the  Cafe  de  Paris  for  a 
couple  of  shots  of  sarsaparilla,  and  he  spoke 
rather  coldly  of  the  system  players. 

"Any  time,"  said  he,  "you  see  one  of 
those  old  women  with  a  book  you'll  know 
that  she  hasn't  got  anything  but  the  book. 
It's  enough  to  make  you  cry  to  see  those 
poor  old  boobs  hanging  around  here  month 
after  month  and  year  after  year,  hoping 
that  Old  Man  Luck  will  come  and  sit  down 
in  their  laps;  and  when  the  old  boy  comes 
along  they  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
him.  No,  sir!  They  don't  know  how  to 
play  'em  when  they  get  lucky.  No,  you 
have  one  with  me  this  time.  Hey,  garsong, 
see  if  you've  got  enough  strength  to  stagger 
back  here  with  two  more  of  the  same.  And 
wouldn't  those  systems  kill  you?  I  could 
get  better  results  than  those  birds  by  play- 
ing the  cost  of  the  items  on  a  dinner  check. 
Listen !  I  never  played  a  system  in  my  life, 
and  I  can  get  more  action  in  five  minutes 
than  those  birds  could  get  if  they  had  nine 
lives.  Well,  here's  how!" 

After  Quick  Action 

I  suggested  that  we  go  over  to  the  Casino 
and  that  he  show  me  some  of  the  action  of 
which  he  spoke  so  negligently.  He  accord- 
ingly changed  his  uniform  for  civilian 
clothes,  and  we  went  over  to  the  private 
rooms.  He  finally  got  himself  securely 
settled  at  a  table  where  some  dull  betting 
was  going  on,  mostly  in  five-franc  and 
twenty-franc  pieces.  He  dragged  out  a 
bundle  of  1000-franc  notes,  and  by  making 
signs  at  the  croupier  he  succeeded  in  getting 
a  pocketful  of  robin's-egg-blue  chips,  repre- 
senting 100  francs  each.  Then  after  con- 
templating the  board  dreamily  he  selected 
the  number  thirty-five  as  his  victim  and 
began  to  pile  chips  on  it.  He  put  180  francs, 
which  is  the  limit,  on  the  middle  of  it;  and 
he  put  blues  neatly  on  the  corners  and  on 
the  sides.  He  put  several  hundred  on  the 
transversal,  which  included  the  number 
thirty-five,  and  several  hundred  on  the  last 
dozen;  and  when  the  wheel  had  begun  to 
spin  he  almost  crawled  up  on  the  table  to 
get  a  few  more  blues  on  the  edges  of  his 
chosen  number. 

The  ball  finally  landed  with  a  plunk  in 
number  twenty-eight,  and  practically  all 
of  the  major's  money  was  raked  away  by 
the  imperturbable  croupier. 

Shaking  his  head  sadly,  he  repeated  his 
wholesale  outpouring  of  blue  chips,  getting 
them  all  down  on  thirty-five  once  more. 
This  time  number  seventeen  turned  up, 
and  people  were  beginning  to  gather  around 
for  a  look  at  the  crazy  man  who  was  cutting 
his  family  fortune  to  shreds. 

Once  more  the  major  plastered  number 
thirty-five  with  blues.  The  croupier  drawled 


his  warning,  "Faites  vos  jeux,  messieurs!" 
The  ball  whirred  around  the  wheel. 

"  Nothingmoregoes ! "  called  thecroupier. 

The  ball  rattled  on  the  obstacles  and  fell 
with  a  plunk  into  number  thirty-five.  The 
crowd  moved  and  sighed. 

"Right  on  the  nose!"  said  the  major. 
"  Say,  if  I  ever  get  right  at  this  game  some- 
body'll  have  to  send  home  for  money." 

The  croupier,  paying  each  one  of  his  bets 
separately,  pushed  money  across  the  board 
for  more  than  five  minutes.  Three  in- 
spectors came  and  stood  behind  him  and 
looked  absent-mindedly  at  the  ceiling. 

"Watch  these  babies,"  said  he,  nodding 
his  head  back  toward  them.  "I'll  make 
them  earn  their  money  learning  my  name." 

He  covered  number  eight  with  blues  in 
the  same  way  that  he  had  formerly  covered 
number  thirty-five.  The  ball  whirred,  rat- 
tled and  fell  into  number  eight. 

The  croupier  paid  him  and  paid  him  and 
paid  him.  He  left  the  limit  on  eight  again 
and  lost  it.  Then  he  moved  back  to  thirty- 
five,  lost  twice  on  it,  and  on  the  third  time 
it  turned  up  again.  A  fourth  inspector 
came  around  and  joined  the  first  three. 
The  croupier  pushed  wad  after  wad  of 
chips  and  1000-franc  notes  across  the  table, 
and  the  crowd  stared  and  whispered. 

"I  don't  feel  lucky  any  more,"  com- 
plained the  major.  "  Let's  go  get  a  drink." 
We  went.  My  friend  had  been  playing  for 
less  than  twenty-five  minutes,  and  was 
45,000  francs  richer  than  when  he  started. 

"Why  don't  you  quit?"  I  asked  him. 
"Drift  out  of  here  with  the  money  while 
the  drifting  is  good.  Buy  yourself  nine 
shares  of  Casino  stock.  Buy  yourself  a 
villa  at  Nice.  Do  anything  you  want  with 
it,  but  don't  give  it  back  to  the  Casino." 

The  major  shook  his  head. 

Easy  Come,  Easy  Go 

"I  came  here  to  gamble,"  he  said.  "I 
love  to  gamble.  I  love  to  win  because  it 
gives  a  thrill  to  these  system  players  and 
the  dopes  who  don't  know  luck  when  it 
comes  up  and  shakes  hands  with  them.  I 
love  to  hear  them  gasp  when  I  get  a  number 
on  the  nose.  I  don't  care  whether  I  lose  it 
or  not.  I  want  the  pleasure  of  gambling. 
I  want  to  get  on  a  few  numbers  right.  I 
want  to  make  a  big  killing.  I  love  the 
waiting  for  it." 

He  won  185,000  francs  in  four  days.  He 
wanted  to  win  half  a  million.  He  said  that 
he'd  quit  if  he  won  it.  He  didn't  do  it.  He 
lost  every  cent  of  the  185,000  francs  and 
more  besides. 

A  great  many  people  say  that  the  crou- 
piers can  spin  the  wheel  in  such  a  way  that 
the  ball  will  not  fall  into  certain  sections  of 
it.  I  saw  an  excellent  example  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  claim.  A  certain  croupier 
was  spinning  at  the  so-called  Suicides' 
Table,  and  at  one  of  the  far  ends  of  the  table 
sat  his  mistress  playing  with  his  money  on 
her  favorite  combination — the  first  eight- 
een numbers  and  the  last  dozen.  By  so 
doing  she  always  won  a  small  amount  un- 
less the  numbers  nineteen,  twenty,  twenty- 
one,  twenty-two,  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four  turned  up — six  numbers  out  of  the 
total  thirty-six.  Yet  that  croupier  suddenly 
fell  into  a  streak  of  turning  which  appar- 
ently wouldn't  permit  him  to  turn  up  any- 
thing but  one  of  those  six  numbers.  After 
three  turns  the  croupier  turned  to  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  was  standing  behind  him,  and 
asked  him  to  go  down  and  ask  his  mistress 
to  stop  playing. 

"  It's  my  money  she's  losing, "  he  moaned, 
"and  I  can't  see  anything  but  those  six 
numbers!" 

My  friend  did  as  the  croupier  asked,  but 
the  girl  laughed  at  him.  She  kept  playing 
her  system,  and  the  six  numbers  kept  turn- 
ing up  until  she  was  cleaned  out.  I  have 
the  records  of  scores  of  cases  where  crou- 
piers have  been  unable  to  make  the  ball  do 
certain  things  that  would  have  been  tre- 
mendously to  their  advantage. 

Amazing  runs  occur  frequently,  how- 
ever— runs  which  the  croupier  is  painfully 
aware  of,  but  is  powerless  to  stop.  When 
true  gamblers  become  aware  of  one  of  these 
runs  they  get  aboard  with  their  entire  roll, 
and  in  about  three  minutes  the  croupier  is 
sending  out  distress  calls  for  more  money. 
I  stopped  behind  the  spinner  at  the  Sui- 
cides' Table  one  morning  to  see  what  hap- 
pened to  a  poorly  dressed  woman  with  a 
cracked  and  faded  straw  hat  and  a  soiled 
dress  who  had  just  fished  twenty-five  francs 
out  of  a  dilapidated  hand  bag  and  con- 
verted the  bills  into  five  white  chips.  I 
watched  the  croupier  make  fifteen  spins. 
Out  of  those  spins  the  last  dozen  turned  up 


twelve  times.  On  the  last  five  turns  the 
ball  stuck  to  the  last  dozen  on  every  turn 
and  fell  into  the  number  thirty-six  three 
times.  If  any  regular  gamblers  had  been 
sitting  at  that  table  they  would  have  made 
the  croupier  send  for  money  in  ten  spins  or 
less.  The  woman  in  the  soiled  dress  lost 
the  last  of  her  five  white  chips  on  the  third 
spin. 

Some  remarkable  million-to-one  shots 
occur  regularly  at  Monte  Carlo — runs  of 
luck  that  show  why  persons  who  are  betting 
that  they  won't  happen  are  frequently 
seized  with  a  desire  to  take  the  prussic-acid 
route.  To  quote  a  couple  of  which  I  am 
sure:  At  table  Number  Five  at  the  Casino 
recently  the  middle  column  of  figures  on 
the  board  came  out  seventeen  successive 
times.  Anyone  with  enough  time,  nervous 
energy  and  white  paper  to  figure  out  the 
odds  against  such  a  run  occurring  will  find 
that  it  is  at  least  ten  million  to  one. 

he  tiers  du  cylindre  is  a  gambling  ex- 
pression at  Monte  Carlo.  It  means  "the 
third  of  the  wheel,"  and  when  a  gambler 
tells  a  croupier  that  he  wishes  to  put  his 
money  on  le  tiers  du  cylindre  the  croupier 
puts  chips  on  the  chevals  5/8,  10/11,  13/16, 
23/24,  27/30  and  33/36.  These  numbers 
all  adjoin  each  other  on  the  roulette  wheel. . 
It  is  a  well-known  and  well-liked  bet  among 
gamblers  when  a  croupier  seems  to  be 
dropping  the  ball  into  a  certain  section  of 
the  wheel  all  the  time.  Some  time  ago,  at 
one  of  the  Monte  Carlo  tables  where  this 
combination  was  being  played,  no  number 
in  that  combination  of  twelve  numbers 
turned  up  in  eighty-one  successive  spins. 
Since,  after  I  complete  this  article,  I  must 
make  a  trip  to  Warsaw  and  then  keep  an 
engagement  in  Constantinople,  it  is  incon- 
venient for  me  to  take  a  four-month  lay-off 
in  order  to  figure  the  odds  against  this  run; 
but  any  lightning  calculator  who  is  willing 
to  give  a  week  or  more  to  it  will  probably 
find  that  they  are  in  the  neighborhood  of 
one  hundred  million  to  one. 

No  matter  what  ruinous  streaks  of  bad 
luck  a  croupier  may  be  bringing  to  the 
Casino,  he  is  never  interrupted  or  removed 
by  the  management.  The  bank  at  his  table 
might  be  broken  forty  times,  but  he  would 
still  turn  away  at  the  wheel  until  his  shift 
had  been  completed.  A  croupier  spins  for 
either  forty-five  minutes  or  one  hour,  de- 
pending on  whether  he  is  on  a  four-hour  or 
a  five-hour  day. 

Some  people  have  a  fondness  for  saying 
that  the  Casino  is  supported  almost  en- 
tirely by  Americans  and  English.  The  most 
reliable  estimates  show  that  for  every  hun- 
dred Frenchmen  who  play  at  the  Casino 
tables  there  are  about  sixty  Italians,  thirty- 
five  English,  and  ten  each  of  Americans, 
Dutch,  Belgians,  Swedes,  Danes  and  Nor- 
wegians. 

The  Keenyot  Strike 

One  might  think  that  the  Principality  of 
Monaco,  where  there  are  no  taxes  and  . 
where  the  climate  is  more  or  less  heavenly, 
and  where  there  is  work  for  everybody, 
would  be  free  from  strikes.  In  this,  how- 
ever, as  in  most  other  things,  one  could 
keep  right  on  thinking.  Not  so  long  ago 
there  was  a  very  serious  strike  among  all 
the  employees  of  the  principality — which  is 
to  say,  of  the  Casino — and  this  was  the  way 
of  it: 

The  assistant  overseer,  or  chef,  at  each  of 
the  Monte  Carlo  gaming  tables  carries  in 
his  breast  pocket  a  nickeled  box  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  one-pint  whisky  flask. 
This  box,  in  gambling  parlance,  is  known  as 
a  keenyot— which  is  the  phonetic  spelling 
of  the  word.  Whenever  a  gambler  makes  a 
lucky  haul  he  throws  a  chip  from  his  win- 
nings to  a  croupier  and  remarks,  "Keen- 
yot." Thereupon  the  assistant  overseer 
gets  out  the  keenyot  and  the  nearest  player 
is  requested  to  pick  up  the  chip  and  slip  it 
into  the  box,  for  it  is  the  height  of  bad  form, 
bad  luck  and  poor  taste  for  the  croupiers  or 
the  chefs  to  touch  the  donation. 

Up  to  a  year  ago  60  per  cent  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  keenyot  was  always  divided 
among  the  employees  of  the  gambling 
rooms — the  croupiers,  the  detectives,  the 
chefs,  the  inspectors  and  the  attendants. 
The  other  40  per  cent,  according  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Casino,  was  used  by  the 
Casino  to  take  care  of  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  former  croupiers  and  pay  pensions 
to  them.  Last  year  the  contents  of  the 
keenyot  began  to  run  into  big  figures.  The 
60  per  cent  divided  by  the  toilers  in  the 
gambling  rooms  ran  more  than  5,000,000 
francs.  Thereupon  the  toilers  began  to  get 
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In  Keeping  the  Nation  on  Wheels 

Pierce-Arrow,  Packard,  LaFayette,  Marmon,  Lincoln,  Cadillac,  Stutz,  Cole, 
Peerless,  Franklin,  Hudson,  Studebaker,  Oldsmobile,  Buick,  Reo,  Paige,  Nash,  Hupp, 

Oakland,  Dodge,  Overland  and  many  others  use 

[bledo  Springless  Automatic  Industrial  Scales 


1 1 


HE  next  time  you  step  into  your  automo- 
bile think  of  the  wonderful  things  Toledo 
Automatic  Scales  are  doing  for  the  motor  car. 

Think  of  the  Dynamometer  Scale — Toledo- 
invented  during  the  war  to  meet  the  necessity  for 
a  quick  and  dependable  test  of  Liberty  Motors. 
Very  likely  the  horse  power  of  your  car  was 
measured  by  this  automatic  scale. 

Very  likely,  too,  the  motor  in  your  car  was 
tested  as  to  its  consumption  of  gasoline  by  another 
specially  designed  Toledo  Scale ;  and  there  is  still 
another  to  test  the  consumption  of  oil. 

Uniform  tension  of  the  piston  rings,  the  strength 
and  resilience  of  body  springs,  the  tension  of  the 
valve  springs,  are  also  determined  and  tested  by 
still  other  marvelouslv  simple  Toledo  Automatic 
Scales,  each  designed  for  its  particular  purpose. 

Think  of  the  innumerable  small  parts  of  auto- 
mobiles. Toledo  Automatic  Counting  Scales  count 
out  such  parts  in  minutes  instead  of  hours. 

And  besides,  there  are  the  many  special  Toledo 
Scales  solving  vexatious  problems  in  the  tire 
industry  —  but  that  is  another  story. 


That  Vibration  in  your  Engine 

That  vibration  in  your  engine  may  be  due  to  a  very  common 
cause — imperfectly  balanced  connecting  rods.  One  of  the 
latest  products  of  Toledo  engineering  skill  is  a  combined 
Automatic  Scale  and  Sorting  and  Testing  Device,  which 
enables  the  automobile  builder,  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
facility,  to  make  all  connecting  rods  uniform  both  as  to  total 
weight  and  distribution  of  the  weight.  This  not  only  elimi- 
nates ail  vibration  due  to  this  cause,  but  it  also  does  away 
with  much  of  the  expensive  machining  of  rhr  rods,  greatly 
reducing  their  cost. 


Finally,  remember  that  in  addition  to  all  the 
invaluable  services  performed  by  special  Toledo 
Scales,  enormous  savings  are  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  the  regular  general  utility  Toledo  Auto- 
matic Scales,  which  have  replaced  the  slow,  hand- 
operated  beam  scales  in  the  vast  routine  weighing 
of  this  modern  industry. 

The  few  names  in  the  panel  on  this  page  are 
a  bare  suggestion  of  the  unlimited  variety  of  in- 
dustries wherein  Toledos  are  doing  as  valuable 
work  as  in  the  automobile  industry.  Surely 
they  can  do  as  much  in  sour  plant.  Investigate. 

Telephone  our  local  office,  or  write  us,  and 
et  a  Toledo  man  call  and  explain  how  these 
automatic  scales  facilitate  operations,  save  time 
d  money,  speed  up  production  and  reduce  costs. 


Toledo  Scale  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 
l.artut  Autnmalii  Stall  Manufui  lurtrs  in  the  World 
Canadian  Factory,  Windsor,  Ontario 
Mir  Suit's  Rooms  und  Service  Station** 
in  Cities  in  the  United  States  und  Canada 
Others  in  M  Foreign  Countries 
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curious  about  the  other  40  per  cent.  They 
asked  the  Casino  administration  to  let  them 
see  the  books,  so  that  they  could  see 
whether  or  not  the  money  really  went  to 
the  widows  and  orphans.  Following  its 
immemorial  custom,  the  Casino  refused  to 
show  its  books.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  the 
true  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Casino 
has  no  books  worthy  of  the  name.  Just  as 
a  roulette  table  carries  on  its  business  'with- 
out books  and  turns  in  a  certain  amount  of 
money  at  the  end  of  a  day,  so  does  the  en- 
tire Casino  take  in  and  pay  out  as  the  occa- 
sion rises  and  turn  over  what  is  left  to  the 
stockholders  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

At  this  juncture  all  the  other  employees 
of  the  principality — the  street  cleaners  and 
the  standing  army  and  the  fire  department 
and  the  gardeners,  or  jardiniers,  as  the 
gamblers  call  them — began  to  pine  to  get  a 
slice  of  the  keenyot  as  well. 

"Certainly,"  said  the  Casino.  "You  can 
share  in  it — but  you'll  have  to  take  it  out  of 


the  60  per  cent.  The  40  per  cent  belongs 
to  us." 

At  that  point  the  croupiers  struck.  Their 
method  of  striking  consisted  in  telling  the 
gamblers  not  to  put  money  in  the  keenyot. 
This  irked  the  management  considerably, 
for  the  money  from  the  keenyot  enabled 
the  Casino  to  save  a  great  deal  on  salaries. 
The  Casino  broke  the  strike  by  firing  two 
croupiers.  The  other  croupiers  promptly 
became  so  terrified  of  losing  their  nice  jobs, 
which  paid  them  good  salaries  for  the  heavy 
labor  of  wearing  Prince  Alberts;  pushing 
money  around  on  a  table  and  allowing 
beautiful  women  to  smile  at  them  in  the 
hope  of  getting  advice  on  what  number  to 
play,  that  they  hid  their  heavy  sorrows  and 
their  bitter  dissatisfactions  beneath  a  placid 
exterior.  So  now  when  a  gambler  slips  a 
chip  into  the  keenyot  it  is  divided  among 
the  fire  department  and  the  croupiers  and 
the  white  wings  and  the  detectives  and  the 
cops  and  the  inspectors  and  everyone  else 
that  draws  money  from  the  Casino. 


There  was  even  a  rebellion  in  Monaco 
not  so  long  ago.  The  Casino,  according  to 
its  occasional  custom,  announced  a  school 
for  new  croupiers  and  called  for  applica- 
tions. Every  male  Monegasque,  as  the 
residents  of  Monaco  are  called,  promptly 
applied  if  he  was  within  the  age  require- 
ments. Only  a  few  were  chosen,  since  they 
couldn't  pass  the  physical  examinations. 
The  Monegasques  promptly  broke  into 
rebellion.  They  waged  war  by  marching 
to  the  Casino  every  afternoon  and  sitting 
on  the  front  steps  so  that  the  players  were 
inconvenienced  when  they  started  home. 
This  rebellion  lasted  several  days,  and  at 
one  time  the  situation  seemed  so  serious 
that  it  was  feared  the  Casino  would  either 
have  to  start  using  its  back  door  or  import 
some  professional  football  players  to  kick 
the  rebel  Monegasques  off  the  front  steps. 
Fortunately,  however,  a  three-day  rain 
set  in  and  the  rebellion  died  a  natural  death. 

One  of  the  best  commentaries  on  one's 
chance  to  win  from  the  Casino  lies  in  the 


Casino's  rigid  rule  that  no  permanent  resi- 
dent of  the  Principality  of  Monaco  shall  be 
allowed  to  gamble  in  the  Casino.  The 
Casino  is  the  first  to  recognize  that  its 
patrons  haven't  got  what  is  known  in 
sporting  parlance  as  a  Chinaman's  chance, 
Probably  the  persons  who  lose  money  at 
Monte  Carlo  are  the  type  of  people  who 
don't  deserve  to  have  money  anyway, 
Probably  the  gambling  resorts  of  Europe, 
which  are  raking  in  more  millions  this  yea. 
than  they  ever  before  contemplated  in 
their  wildest  flights  of  imagination,  are 
necessary  in  order  to  provide  relaxation 
for  a  so-called  war-weary  population.  But 
somehow  or  other,  after  drifting  through 
few  thousand  half-starved  Russian  refugee 
and  the  wax-faced  millions  of  Centra 
Europe,  my  real  opinion  of  people  who  wil 
deliberately  hand  money  to  an  organiza 
tion  like  the  Monte  Carlo  Casino,  and  of  s 
government  that  will  encourage  it,  coulc 
only  be  written  on  asbestos  paper  and  sent 
through  the  mails  packed  in  fire  brick. 


(Continued  from  Page  15) 


"Then  what  are  we  going  to  do?"  I 
asked.  "You  know  we've  got  to  pay  the 
big  bill  for  those  silk  shirts — that  ten- 
dollar  line." 

"I  don't  know,"  he  confessed.  "We  cer- 
tainly can't  put  in  any  more  until  we  sell 
those.  And,  as  you  said,  it  looks  like  we're 
going  to  have  trouble  getting  rid  of  them, 
even  at  seven  dollars." 

We  stood  there  and  stared  at  the  row  of 
figures  for  a  moment,  silent. 

"Say,  old-timer,"  Sam  finally  suggested, 
"wonder  if  we  couldn't  cancel  that  last 
order  for  velours  hats — those  eighteen- 
dollar  boys?" 

"If  we  do  we'll  be  in  Dutch  with  those 
hat  people — they've  given  us  better  credit 
than  anybody." 

Line  after  line,  we  discussed  our  stock 
and  the  bills  against  it.  The  more  we 
talked  the  gloomier  it  grew.  It  was  the 
change  of  the  tide.  So  gently  had  it  slipped 
away  on  the  ebb  that  we  hadn't  noticed  it. 

"How  are  you  fixed  at  home — outside 
your  business?  "  I  asked  my  partner  as  we 
moved  up  to  the  front  of  the  store. 

"About  like  you,  I  reckon,"  he  said. 
"Like  the  rest  of  the  folks,  you  know,  I've 
lived  pretty  high,  dressed  well,  and  all  that." 

"  Haven't  you  saved  anything  at  all?  " 

"Not  a  cent  except  what  we've  put  in 
the  business.  Maybe  you'd  be  surprised  to 
know  how  much  you've  spent.  Have  you 
studied  out  your  income-tax  questionnaire 
yet?" 

"I  haven't  thought  of  it." 

"Well,  I  have,"  he  said.  "On  paper 
we've  each  made  about  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  lived  right  up  to  it." 

We  each  went  home  that  night  to  think 
it  over.  My  wife  had  planned  a  little  party, 
but  when  she  looked  at  me  she  wanted  to 
know  who  had  died. 

There  was  no  pick-up  in  business  the 
next  day,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  sales 
showed  a  little  more  shrinkage.  The  ebb 
was  well  out. 

Getting  Good  Advice 

Now  it's  funny  how  those  things  get 
noised  about;  it  must  be  in  the  air.  We 
didn't  say  a  word,  even  to  the  bookkeeper, 
but  two  big  wholesale  houses  sent  for  us 
before  the  end  of  ten  days.  They  knew  all 
about  the  falling  off  in  our  business  and 
assured  us  that  it  was  going  to  get  worse. 

We  went  to  the  bank  again.  There  was 
nothing  doing. 

The  thought  of  having  to  sacrifice  our 
stock  sickened  me.  To  face  my  wife  and 
my  friends  as  a  bankrupt  was  unthinkable. 
A  deep  sense  of  humility  came  over  me. 
With  it  came  a  suggestion. 

We  had  been  so  prosperous  that  I  am 
afraid  it  went  to  our  heads  without  our 
knowing  it.  Up  the  street  there  was  an  old- 
time  merchant  who  dealt  in  hats,  canes, 
umbrellas  and  fashionable-fad  stuff  like 
mufflers,  odd  waistcoats  and  expensive  jew- 
elry for  evening  clothes.  He  had  been  very 
cordial  to  us,  but  we  had  stiffly  refrained 
from  discussing  our  business  with  him.  He 
had  weathered  many  storms  like  the  one 
now  gathering  about  us.  I  tucked  under 
my  arm  what  I  had  thought  was  pride  and 
went  up  to  see  him.  He  was  very  kind  and 
sympathetic,  so  much  so  that  I  laid  the 
whole  case  before  him  and  asked  him  what 
we  should  do. 


"My  boy,"  he  said,  "I  suppose  you've 
played  a  little  poker  in  your  day?"  I 
nodded.  "And  I  imagine  that  you  have  at 
times  sat  in  at  a  game  and  won  a  big  stack 
of  chips  on  the  first  few  rounds?"  Again 
I  nodded.  "Then  of  course  you've  noticed 
how  that  stack  gradually  slips  away  from 
you  and  you  have  to  buy  another.  In  try- 
ing to  get  back  you  keep  holding  on — 
sending  good  money  after  bad — until  at 
the  end  of  the  evening  you  are  broke?" 

"I've  done  exactly  that,"  I  said.  "But  I 
don't  understand  what  you  are  getting  at." 

Poker  Applied  to  Business 

"Just  a  minute,"  he  admonished.  "In 
nearly  every  poker  game  you  ever  sat  in 
there  was  some  old-timer,  a  wise  old  poker 
player.  Did  you  ever  see  one  of  those  old 
players  lose  a  twenty-dollar  stack  in  the 
first  hour  or  two  and  then  quit  with  the  re- 
mark, 'Well,  gentlemen,  that'll  be  about 
all  for  this  evening'?" 

I  had  seen  that  often. 

"Well,  my  boy,  that  old-timer  was  a 
wise  poker  player.  When  on  a  losing  night 
he  knew  enough  to  take  his  loss  and  quit. 
On  a  good  night  he  let  his  winnings  ride." 

I  had  to  smile  as  I  began  to  see  light. 

"Son,"  went  on  the  old  gentleman,  "you 
boys  made  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  you 
tell  me,  in  a  little  over  a  year  on  a  ten- 
thousand-dollar  cash  investment.  That 
was  too  much.  It  couldn't  last.  Now  you 
are  in  a  jam  because  you've  wasted  what 
you  made.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  have  not 
lost  anything.  Think  that  over.  You  are 
simply  not  making  anything,  and  your  ex- 
penditures won't  stand  the  gaff.  You  are 
on  a  losing  night." 

"And  you  would  suggest?" 

"That  you  cash  in,  take  your  loss — the 
quicker  the  better — like  the  old  poker 
player,  and  sit  in  a  new  game  with  a  smaller 
limit.  Taking  the  gaff  isn't  pleasant,  but 
you'll  find  that  you  can  get  used  to  it." 

Though  the  old  gentleman  spoke  in  a 
sort  of  parable  I  was  not  so  thick  as  to  ask 
for  more  minute  details.  I  had  the  idea.  An 
hour  later  I  laid  it  before  Sam.  He  listened 
very  soberly. 

"How  much  do  we  owe?"  I  asked  him. 

He  figured  out  that  the  urgent  bills  out- 
standing against  our  stock  of  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  amounted  to  about  ten 
thousand. 

' '  Then  the  only  thing  to  do, "  I  suggested, 
"is  to  sell  off  enough  at  any  price  we  can 
get  to  raise  at  least  eight  thousand.  That 
ought  to  get  us  by.  With  what's  left  we'll 
start  over  on  a  smaller  scale." 

"  Even  if  we  did  that,"  said  Sam,  a  quaver 
in  his  voice,  "we  couldn't  run  this  store  on 
that  much  money,  considering  the  rent  and 
the  help." 

"What  help?" 

"Why,  the  bookkeeper  and  the  stenog- 
rapher, for  instance." 

The  shirt  people  pressed  us  again  the 
next  day.  We  were  still  undecided  what  to 
do.  I  hadn't  slept  well  for  two  or  three 
nights.  I  went  back  to  see  the  old  mer- 
chant again. 

I  told  him  the  amount  of  our  overhead, 
and  he  asked  for  details. 

"You  could  cut  off  your  bookkeeper  and 
stenographer  in  a  pinch, ' '  he  said, ' '  but  that 
still  leaves  about  ten  thousand  a  year. 
What's  that  for?" 


"Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,"  I  replied. 
"We  each  draw  one  hundred  dollars  a  week 
as  members  of  the  firm." 

He  looked  at  me  in  a  way  to  make  me 
feel  that  his  keen  gray  eye  was  examining 
my  backbone  right  through  my  body. 

"If  you've  drawn  one  hundred  dollars 
a  week  in  addition  to  your  profits,"  he 
asked,  "why  haven't  you  got  some  of  that 
to  use  in  paying  off  these  bills?" 

"Why,"  I  stammered,  "we  used  that  to 
live  on — that  and  the  clear  profits." 

I  felt  like  a  fool  as  he  continued  to  gaze 
at  me. 

"U-huh-m,"  he  grunted.  "Suppose  you 
look  into  that.  I  think  now  you  know  what 
is  the  matter.  You've  got  the  diagnosis,  all 
right.  Now  suppose  you  and  your  partner 
effect  the  cure." 

When  I  got  back  to  the  store  I  had  a  dis- 
tinct feeling  that  we  were  about  to  feel  the 
first  prod  of  the  gaff.  Could  we  stand  it? 

Before  making  a  definite  decision  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  have  a  talk  with  Mary. 

In  five  minutes  after  I  came  clean  and 
laid  the  case  before  her  a  weight  was  lifted 
off  my. shoulders  that  had  robbed  me  of 
sleep.  When  it  comes  to  real  gameness 
women  have  got  it  all  over  men. 

"Certainly,  we  can  cut  down  expenses 
and  live  cheap  if  we  have  to,"  she  said. 
"Sister  and  I  can  do  the  work  here  if  it  will 
help  you." 

"Could  we  cut  it  in  half?" 

"I  don't  see  how  we  could,  and  pay  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  a  month 
rent  as  we  are  doing." 

That  gave  me  another  jolt.  There  were 
no  other  apartments  to  be  had,  and  if  there 
were  the  rent  would  be  as  high  if  not  higher. 

When  I  got  to  the  store  next  morning 
I  found  Sam  rather  cheerful. 

"There's  nothing  to  it,  Ed,"  he  an- 
nounced. "We  are  going  to  have  our  sal- 
aries cut." 

I  saw  what  was  coming  and  tried  to  beat 
him  to  it. 

"I'm  game,"  I  declared.  "And  what's 
more,  there's  no  use  in  beating  around  the 
bush.  You  are  going  to  do  a  little  book- 
keeping and  I  am  going  to  be  the  best  little 
stenographer  and  check  girl  you  ever  saw." 

"Then  who's  going  to  wait  on  the  cus- 
tomers? " 

Drawing  Accounts  Reduced 

"I  don't  think  there'll  be  enough  of  them 
to  clutter  up  the  store.  And  if  there  are  not 
so  many  customers  there  won't  be  so  much 
bookkeeping  and  typewriting." 

There  were  many  unpleasant  objections 
to  what  we  were  about  to  do,  but  there  was 
no  other  way  out. 

It  was  decided  that  each  of  us  was  to  draw 
fifty  dollars  a  week  to  live  on,  and  take  none 
of  the  profits  whatever.  We  would  let  the 
bookkeeper  go,  as  well  as  the  stenographer. 
On  top  of  that  we  would  start  a  big  sale  of 
all  our  high-priced  stuff  and  get  what  we 
could.  We  would  save  our  self-respect,  even 
if  we  went  penniless. 

Having  made  up  our  minds  to  this  Sam 
went  to  call  on  the  shirt  people.  He  laid 
his  cards  right  on  the  table,  told  them  ex- 
actly how  we  stood  and  what  we  were  going 
to  do. 

"That's  a  wise  decision,"  the  manager 
said  to  him.  "  On  the  strength  of  it  we  are 
going  to  give  you  another  thirty  days." 


Sam  was  downright  happy  when  he  re- 
turned. I  wasn't.  He  had  put  up  to  me  the 
unpleasant  job  of  firing  the  bookkeeper  and 
the  stenographer.  At  that,  they  took  it 
better  than  I  had  expected.  The  bookkeeper 
understood  the  situation. 

The  old  store  seemed  pretty  lonesome  oe 
the  first  of  the  month  when  our  help  hai 
gone.  But  we  were  so  relieved  that  we  went 
at  our  work  whistling.  We  had  thrown  the 
whole  lot  of  ten-dollar  shirts  on  the  marke' 
at  five  dollars.  The  display  in  the  window 
immediately  attracted  attention  because  we 
offered  our  shirts  at  a  lower  price  thai 
anybody  else  along  the  street. 

There  were  only  four  letters  to  write  th< 
first  day,  and  the  typewriting  job  seemed  like 
a  cinch.  I  pecked  out  the  letters  one  at  a 
time,  using  one  finger.  This  Sam  called  the 
"Hunt  System" — find  one  letter  and  then 
hunt  for  the  next. 

I  decided  to  practice  on  a  few  figures. 
For  the  fun  of  it  I  summed  up  in  tabulated 
form  what  we  had  done. 

"Look  at  this,  Sam,"  I  said,  handing  the 
slip  to  him. 

We  had  cut  off  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  dollars  a  week  at  the  very  first  slash. 

"That's  what  I'd  call  some  cut,"  he  an- 
nounced jubilantly.  "Do  you  realize  that 
it  is  a  little  more  than  $8000  a  year?" 

"It's  all  right  for  you,"  I  said.  "A  bache- 
lor can  live  on  anything,  but  it's  cutting 
right  into  my  home.  I  don't  know  how  we 
are  going  to  stand  it." 

"Why,  keep  on  cutting  at  home." 

A  Deal  in  Real  Estate 

That  was  easy  for  a  bachelor  to  say.  He 
doesn't  know  what  it  means  to  a  man  to. 
make  a  wife  suffer  with  him.  The  mere  act 
of  admitting  partial  failure  to  her  is  quit 
a  deed  in  itself. 

"Ed,"  Mary  announced,  one  day,  "Iha< 
a  chance  to-day  to  sell  the  lease  on  our  place 
You  know  it  still  has  another  year  to  run 
The  landlord  says  he  could  get  two  hundrec 
dollars  a  month  for  this  place,  but  I  don' 
believe  it.  It  isn't  worth  one  hundred.  I 
told  him  I  would  rent  it  to  him  for  less  than 
that,  but  he  backed  off.  To-day  he  came 
around  and  said  he  would  give  us  five 
hundred  dollars  to  give  up  our  lease." 

"That's  a  lot  of  money,"  I  said.  "But 
where  are  we  going  to  live?  " 

"You  leave  that  to  me.  I've  been  all 
over  town.  To-morrow  night  I  may  have 
something  to  tell  you." 

I  let  her  have  her  secret,  and  to  keep  from 
thinking  about  business  we  all  three  went 
to  the  movies. 

The  next  day  the  store  did  quite  a  busi- 
ness in  selling  out  stuff  at  below-cost— of  ter 
way  below-cost — prices.  We  learned,  though, 
that  if  we  got  rid  of  enough  stuff  quickl; 
we  could  buy  a  spring  line  at  a  reasonable 
price  and  would  be  able  to  make  a  profit  or 
that  without  apparently  raising  our  prices 
Our  losing  sale  would  blend  right  into  ou; 
regular  sale  without  the  public  noticing  it 

Word  of  our  sacrifice  bargains  got  ou 
among  fellows  around  town  and  the  turn 
over  came,  slow  but  sure — and  costly  to  UJ 

I  was  a  little  curious  all  this  time  to  know 
just  what  Mary  had  in  her  mind.  Poor 
girl,  I  felt  sorry  for  her.  Talk  about  game- 
ness—  there  was  one  who  knew  how  t« 
stand  the  gaff. 

(Concluded  on  Page  47) 
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Did  you  ever  before  see  an 
advertisement  of  a  pick? 


No  tool  — not  even  the  lowly  shovel  — 
has  been  so  neglected.  Nowhere  in  indus- 
try is  there  so  glaring  and  needless  a  waste 
of  the  employer's  money  and  the  work- 
man's time  and  muscle  as  there  is  in  this 
simple  matter  of  picks. 

There  are  six  counts  in  the  indictment. 

1 —  The  ordinary  pick  costs  say  $1.00.  When 
used  steadily  it  gets  dull  and  has  to  be 
"dressed"  once  every  day.  Dressing 
takes  half  an  hour  of  a  blacksmith's  time 
at  forge  and  anvil.  At  the  end  of  60  days 
the  upkeep  of  that  dollar  pick  has  cost 
at  least  $14.00.   Ridiculous  —  isn't  it  ? 

2 —  Often  the  workman  has  to  loaf  while 
waiting  for  his  pick  to  be  "dressed." 

3—  Or  he  uses  it  after  it  has  become  dull  — 
wasting  energy  and  slowing  up  work. 

4—  Every  gang  keeps  a  boy  busy  taking 
dull  picks  to  the  forge  and  back. 

5—  Every  "dressing"  takes  half  an  inch  off, 
reducing  weight  and  piercing  power. 

6—  This  also  destroys  the  pick's  balance, 
making  it  sting  the  workman's  hands 
and  causing  him  to  take  it  easy. 

Isn't  it  about  time  for  a  decent  pick?  At 
last  there  is  one  — a  Wyoming  Red  Edge. 

A  pick  that  never  has  to  be  "dressed," 
that  will  last  60  days  before  it  gets  dull, 
that  saves  that  $14.00  blacksmith's  time- 
that  can  be  sharpened  on  a  wet  grindstone. 


A  pick  made  of  the  sameChrome-Nickel 
steel  that  made  Red  Edge  shovels  famous, 
and  heat-treated  over  its  entire  length. 

A  pick  of  scientific  design  with  oval 
shanks  which  go  in  deep  and  pry  the 
material  loose  at  one  blow. 

A  pick  that  will  keep  its  weight  and 
balance  and  get  a  lot  more  work  out  of 
a  man  without  tiring  him  as  much. 

This  pick  is  the  latest  achievement  of 
the  Wyoming  Shovel  Works,  who  for 
years  have  been  making  the  finest  shovels 
that  can  be  made,  used  by  great  railroads, 
mines  and  contractors  everywhere.  Now 
we  have  trebled  our  factory  capacity 
and  find  ourselves  able  to  take  on  one 
new  line. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  we  chose  picks  — 
the  most  abused  tool  ever  known  and  the 
one  most  in  need  of  the  kind  of  produc- 
tion-skill that  "Red  Edge"  stands  for. 

How  Red  Edge  shovels  became  the  leaders 
is  an  absorbing  —yes,  romantic  —  story  of 
modern  industry.  It  is  told  in  pamphlet 
form.  Ask  our  distributor  — probably  the 
leading  supply  house  or  hardware  store  in 
your  town  —for  it,  or  write  us. 

THE  WYOMING  SHOVEL  WORKS 
Wyoming,  Pennsylvania 


WYOMING 


RED  EDGE 

SHOVELS  -  SCOOPS  -  SPADES  -  PICKS 
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5^  OIL  flat  Wall  Paint 


Til  Help"-and,  while 
Miss  Mischief's  good  intentions 
would  disfigure  the  ordinary  wall 
decoration,  walls  finished  with 
Pattons  Velumina  are  readily 
washed  spotless. 

Small  defacements  are  removed  as 
they  appear.  Redecorating  is  re 
placed  by  economical  washing.  Walls 
can  be  kept  attractive  and  sanitary. 

Pattern's  Velumina  gives  walls  a  soft  toned, 
beautiful  coating  with  no  pores  through 
which  dirt  can  penetrate  and  discolor  the 
finish.  It  is  the  artistic  wall  decoration  of 
great  economy  for  homes,  apartments  and 
public  buildings.  Patton's  Velumina  is  ready 
for  use  in  white  and  sixteen  beautiful  colors. 
Sold  everywhere  by  quality  paint  dealers; 
used  by  exacting  painters  and  decorators. 

Write  for  "Proof"  booklet. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

PattowPitcann  Division 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN  '  / 
NEWARK,   NEW  JERSEY /  \ 

S*4e 


PATTON  -  PITGAIRtf  DIWSION 

/    INTER- INDUSTRIES  .'  >... 


PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  CO. 
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"Well,  dear,"  she  called  to  me  as  I  came 
n  the  door,  "it's  all  fixed.  Hurry  up,  I 
vant  to  tell  you.  Can  you  get  me  fifteen 
lundred  dollars?" 

"Fifteen  hundred  dollars!"  I  exclaimed, 
•ecoiling. 

"Oh,  you  can  do  it,  all  right.  We  are 
;oing  to  buy  a  little  place  up  in  West- 
,'hester— only  thirty-five  minutes  from 
;own-  right  close  to  the  station— lots  of 
rains ! " 

At  the  dinner  table  she  went  into  details. 

"I've  found  that  there  is  no  chance  of 
retting  a  place  in  town,"  she  began.  "  Rents 
ire  simply  impossible.  We  can  get  a  little 
)lace  of  our  own  for  eight  thousand  dollars 
ind  pay  for  it  so  that  it  will  only  cost  us 
ifty-five  dollars  a  month,  including  princi- 
lal  and  interest  on  the  mortgage,  taxes  and 
nsurance — if  we  can  only  raise  fifteen  hun- 
Ired  dollars  " 

"If,"  I  interrupted.  "You  mean  to  say 
hat  you  have  to  pay  only  fifteen  hundred 
lollars  down?"  I  had  to  laugh  at  that 
'only." 

' '  No,  we've  got  to  pay  two  thousand  down . 
iut,  but" — and  she  laughed  wisely — "I've 
jot  the  five  hundred.   I've  sold  the  lease." 

"But  how  can  I  get  fifteen  hundred?  I 
lave  just  about  five  hundred  dollars  of  my 
iwn  in  the  world." 

"Oh,  have  you  got  five  hundred?"  she 
xclaimed.  "Then — la-de-da-de-da — it's  all 
bred.  I've  been  asking  questions,  and  Mr. 
Clwid,  the  insurance  man,  tells  me  that 
rou  can  borrow  one  thousand  dollars  on 
hat  ten-thousand-dollar  policy.  Now, 
lon't  you  think  I'm  pretty  smart?" 

I  did.  So  much  so  that  inside  of  me  I  be- 
;an  to  wonder  if  Sam  and  I  hadn't  better 
lave  turned  the  business  over  to  her. 

"Another  thing,"  she  went  on.  "The 
ittle  place  has  a  garage — a  cute  one— and 
/e  can  keep  the  little  old  flivver  there  all 
ear  round  and  it  won't  cost  us  a  cent  except 
or  gasoline.   Isn't  that  fine?" 

"But  who's  going  to  run  this  place — the 
ooking,  the  furnace  and  all  that?" 

"Why,  sister  and  I  are  going  to  run  the 
ooking,  and  you  are  going  to  run  the  fur- 
lace.  Won't  it  be  lots  of  fun?  We  can  have 
.  little  house  party  all  by  ourselves  every 
light.   Isn't  that  dandy?" 

"But  you'll  get  lonesome  away  out 
here,"  I  protested,  getting  weaker  all  the 
ime. 

"What  do  you  mean,  lonesome?"  she 
aid.  "There's  a  movie  two  blocks  away 
nd  we  can  come  into  town  just  as  well  as 
ou  can.   Oh,  I  think  it's  great!" 

"But,"  I  suggested  in  my  last,  wavering 
bjection,  "how  do  you  figure  you  can  get 
,11  that  for  fifty-five  dollars  a  month?" 

The  New  Home 

"Oh,  wait'll  I  show  you.  I've  got  it  all 
ight  on  paper.  Listen:  The  place  costs 
ight  thousand  dollars — two  thousand  cash, 
["here  will  be  two  mortgages  to  cover  the 
ix  thousand,  both  at  six  per  cent.  That 
nakes  three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  a 
'ear  interest.  On  the  second  mortgage, 
hough,  we  have  to  pay  twenty  dollars  a 
nonth  on  the  principal.  Add  that  up  and 
'ou'll  see  it  comes  to  fifty  dollars  a  month, 
rhe  other  five  dollars  is  for  the  taxes  and 
nsurance.   Isn't  that  wonderful?" 

I  began  to  think  it  was.  I  had  never  lived 
mtside  a  city  in  my  life  and  was  selfishly 
wondering.  But  she  apparently  read  my 
hought. 

"The  only  thing  now,"  she  said,  "is  if 
'ou  will  like  it?  Oh,  but  it  is  a  cute  little 
>ungalow  -  and  the  nicest  sun  parlor  and 
i  big  fireplace  right  in  the  sitting  room." 

She  looked  at  me  questioningly. 

Then  I  began  to  realize  what  a  dub  I 
vas-  what  a  slacker.  The  little  girl  had 
lone  all  this  and  kept  up  her  good  humor 
ind  enthusiasm.  Standing  the  gaff  to  her 
eemed  a  privilege.  Would  I  like  it? 

"Dear,  I  half  gulped,  right  in  the  pres- 
ince  of  the  sister,  "if  you  are  game  enough 

0  do  all  that  I'd  like  it  if  it  was  a  barn, 
fou  make  me  feel  ashamed  of  myself." 

"You've  forgot  one  thing,  Brother  Ed, 
ir  rather,  Mary  has,"  spoke  up  the  sister. 
'You  know  I've  got  some  home  work  to 
lo — designing    that  makes  me  fifty  dollars 

1  month,  and  I  am  going  to  pay  hoard." 
"You  an;  not  going  to  do  anything  of  the 

cind,"  we  both  mapped  at.  her. 

"Your  board  will  be  paid  in  the  help  and 
:ompany  you  give  Mary,"  I  added. 

"Anyhow,  then,"  she  insisted,  "I'll  pay 
ny  room  rent,  and  I'm  going  to  pay  fifteen 
lollars  a  month.  That  will  make  the  whole 
hing  cost  you  forty.   Isn't  that  better  than 


paying  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars 
a  month  rent?" 
I  surrendered. 

Sam  kidded  me  a  lot  about  being  a  com- 
muter— about  having  to  get  up  before  day- 
light. 

On  Sunday  we  drove  out  to  see  the  place. 
It  was  a  beauty.  I  made  some  inquiries 
among  the  business  men  of  the  village  and 
found  that  Mary  had  discovered  a  real  good 
bargain.  I  was  told  that  the  place  would  be 
easily  worth  ten  thousand  in  another  year. 
Whether  that  was  true  or  not,  it  made  me 
feel  good. 

In  two  weeks  we  had  completed  all  de- 
tails of  the  transaction  and  moved  in. 

Despite  the  close  shaves  we  had  on 
money  I  will  have  to  admit  right  now  that 
those  first  few  weeks  as  a  commuter  were 
the  happiest  of  my  life.  So  many  things 
had  to  be  done  and  we  were  so  interested 
in  making  little  changes  that  I  could  hardly 
wait  for  my  time  to  be  up  at  the  store  so  I 
could  get  home. 

Right  off  the  reel  we  ran  into  a  trouble 
that  we  had  not  counted  on — coal.  No 
coal  had  been  left  in  the  place  and  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  get  it.  Then 
the  price  went  up  and  I  saw  that  if  we  were 
able  to  get  five  or  six  tons  I  would  not  be 
able  to  pay  for  it  at  eighteen  dollars  a  ton. 
There  was  a  real  thrill  when  a  local  dealer 
called  up  and  told  us  that  he  could  let  us 
have  but  one  ton.  That  meant  more  to  us 
than  he  will  ever  know.  It  meant  we 
would  have  to  put  out  only  eighteen  dollars 
cash  at  a  time.  I  could  not  have  paid  for 
six  at  one  time  to  save  my  life. 

The  job  of  keeping  that  furnace  going 
gave  us  many  unhappy  moments. 

Happy  Suburbanites 

In  my  spare  time  I  also  had  to  build  a 
gravel  walk.  I  was  getting  so  healthy  that 
men  around  the  store  began  to  call  atten- 
tion to  it. 

Our  first  week-end  guest  was  Sam.  He 
was  so  crazy  about  the  place  that  he  has 
been  a  regular  week-ender  ever  since.  He 
helped  me  with  everything  and  showed 
Mary  how  to  cook  several  camp  dishes. 
As  we  had  no  servants  all  visitors  could 
ramble  over  the  house  as  they  pleased. 
They  seemed  to  like  that  idea. 

Along  in  the  spring  when  we  were  pass- 
ing the  crisis  Sam  no  longer  kidded  me  about 
being  a  commuter.  One  Sunday  morning 
we  got  together  out  in  the  sun  parlor  and, 
being  a  bookkeeper  now,  he  showed  me 
some  figures. 

"Did  you  know,"  he  said,  "that  the 
sacrifice  sales  last  week  made  up  the  rest 
of  eight  thousand  dollars?  We  are  through." 

"You  mean  that  we  have  got  rid  of 
enough  stock  at  last  to  cover  everything?" 

"Of  course,"  he  explained,  "we'll  owe  a 
nice  little  bill  on  that  spring  stuff,  but  we 
have  shaken  down  enough  of  that  expensive 
stock  to  satisfy  all  the  old  debts.  We  have 
stood  a  loss  of  around  seven  thousand 
dollars  in  cold  cash." 

Now  that  the  hard  skimping  is  about 
over  I've  got  to  tell  you  something  funny. 
Sam  went  to  Mary  the  other  day  and  asked 
if  she  would  let  him  have  our  extra  room 
for  the  spring  for  forty  dollars  a  month. 
She  promptly  agreed. 

"He  certainly  is  crazy  about  the  place, 
isn't  he?"  I  observed  in  utter  innocence. 

"Listen,  Ed,"  said  Mary.  "Are  you 
going  to  be  a  simp  always?" 

"What  do  you  mean  — simp?" 

"Why,  I  asked  sister  if  she  objected  to 
Sam  living  with  us  and  she  said  she'd 
rather  not  discuss  it  — uppity  like.  Now 
what  do  you  know  about  that?" 

We  were  back  in  the  little  office  next 
morning,  me  at  the  typewriter  and  Sam 
at  the  books. 

"Say,  Eddie,"  he  announced,  looking 
funny  when  he  saw  that  I  had  noticed  that 
"  Eddie,"  "you've  saved  over  four  hundred 
dollars  already  by  taking  that,  place  up  in 
Westchester.  That  's  taught  me  something. 
Now,  why  " 

Just  then  I  spied  a  customer  coming  in 
the  front  door  and  went  to  wait  on  him. 

"  I  want,  a  shirt."  he  announced. 

"We've  still  got  some  tine  hi  I  k  ones  that 
we  are  selling  cheap,"  I  suggested,  unable 
to  get  out  of  the  habit  of  selling  off  those 
expensive  ones. 

He  cut  me  off  abruptly  with  "What 
have  you  got  in  the  way  of  madras?" 

He  was  the  mechanic-  who  had  come  t" 
our  show  window  nearly  a  year  before  look- 
ing for  a  job. 

He  asked  me  to  send  the  shirt  down  to 
Number  164. 
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IT  is  genuine  economy  to  buy  Ivory  Garters.  They 
wear  evenly  because  they  are  all  elastic.  There  is 
no  metal  to  rust  thru  the  fabric  —  no  dead  cloth  or 
pads.  The  durable  weave  and  live,  springy  elastic 
make  them  last  almost  indefinitely.  Even  after 
months  and  months  of  excellent  service  you'll  find 
they  are  a  bit  frayed,  maybe,  but  still  lively  and 
comfortable. 

And  add  to  this  economy  the  fact  that  you  get  com- 
fort and  convenience  you  never  thought  possible 
before.  Ivories  are  light  and  airy.  They  can  be  worn 
loose  so  as  not  to  bind  your  muscles  or  leave  a  mark  on 
your  leg.  Ivories  can't  slip  or  skid  and  they  always 
hold  your  socks  up  perfectly. 

They  fit  any  shape  leg  because  there's  no  fixed 
angle.  There  are  no  rights  or  lefts  to  be  confusing. 
Wash  Ivories  in  cold  water.  There  is  no  metal  to  rust. 

You  don't  know  how  good  a  garter  c  an  be  until  you 
wear  Ivories.  And  you  don't  even  know  you've  got 
Ivories  on  when  you're  w  earing  them  —  except  your 
socks  stay  up  so  beautifully.  Try  the  comfort  garter. 
Ask  for  Ivory  Garters.  Don't  ever  say  "A  pair  of 
garters".   Say  "Ivory  Garters".  You'll  find  it  pays! 

IVORY  GARTER  COMPANY 

NBW  ORLEAN8,  U,  s.  A. 
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Priscilla 
Dean 

Universal  Star,  en- 
hafices  the  charm  of 
her  delightful  costumes 
with  Tarns  of 

Like" 

Fashion  too  has  spon- 
sored Tarns  of  this 
fabric.  Its  pliable 
softness,  staunch  en- 
durance and  fetching 
drape  have  made  Tarns 
of  ''''Suede -Like"  the 
vogue,  and  the  well- 
groomed  woman  has  a 
harmonizing  Tarn  for 
each  costume. 

The  moderate  price  of 
' '  Suede-Like ' '  permits 
an  ample  variety  of 
these  Tarns  without  an 
extravagant  expendi- 
ture. 


HOWLETT &HOCKMEYER.C0. 

Makers  of 

Waterside  Corduroys 
and  Velveteens 


19  Madison  Ave. 
New  York 


Waterside  Mills, 
Lowell,  Mass. 


was  new  to  him.  It  accounted  for  all  that 
shooting  down  the  valley,  and  for  Page's 
assertion  that  he  would  be  cleaned  out  if  he 
left  his  stacks  for  an  hour.  All  down  the 
length  of  the  Hole  a  hundred  settlers  were 
sleeping  in  their  stacks,  unable  to  leave 
them  for  a  minute  in  the  night,  lest  a  thou- 
sand head  of  starving  brutes  should  fall  on 
their  hay  and  devour  it,  dooming  them  to 
watch  their  own  cows  starve  before  spring. 

"There's  been  a  dozen  men  through  here 
in  the  last  couple  of  years  that  have  lost 
every  hoof  they  owned  by  going  to  sleep  on 
the  job  and  leaving  their  stacks  unguarded 
for  one  night,"  Page  explained. 

"  They  won't  stand  for  this  sort  of  thing," 
Woodson  prophesied.  "They'll  lose  pa- 
tience and  kill  every  elk  in  the  Jackson 
Hole  if  this  keeps  up.  I  expect  the  most  of 
the  shots  we  heard  to-night  was  fired  into 
elk  instead  of  in  the  air." 

"Some,"  Page  admitted.  "But  not  as 
many  as  you'd  think.  A  few  of  them  gut- 
shoot  the  critters  and  let  'em  crawl  off 
somewheres  to  die.  One  rancher  boasts  that 
he's  gut-shot  three  hundred  elk  this  year. 
There's  a  few  like  him  scattered  round.  But 
mostly  folks  make  the  best  of  it.  They're 
sorry  for  the  poor  devils  and  would  feed 
'em  if  they  could.  We'd  most  of  us  hate 
to  see  'em  go  the  way  everything  else 
has  gone.  But  this  business  of  sleeping  out 
and  standing  guard,  night  after  night,  and 
year  after  year,  in  forty-below  weather 
and  in  heavy  storms,  that's  enough  to  make 
any  man  show  his  teeth." 

Three  times  during  the  night  bands  of 
starving  elk  stormed  the  crib,  and  three 
times  Page  drove  them  back.  With  the 
first  morning  light  most  of  the  animals 
withdrew  to  adjacent  hills,  but  some  fifty 
head,  too  far  gone  to  heed  the  presence  of 
men,  remained  and  bedded  in  the  flat. 

"Come  up  to  the  house,"  Page  said. 
"We'll  stir  up  a  bite  to  eat." 

Woodson  followed  him  to  the  cabin  set 
back  among  the  trees  at  the  mouth  of  a 
gulch  that  broke  back  into  the  hills.  The 
bawling  of  cows  issued  from  the  timber 
back  of  the  house.  Page  had  fenced  the  en- 
trance to  the  gulch  to  hold  them  there. 
When  the  meal  was  finished  he  hitched  a 
team  to  a  hayrack  built  on  a  sled  and  the 
two  men  drove  to  the  meadow  for  a  load  of 
feed. 

Woodson  noted  that  the  elk  rose  to  their 
feet  and  watched  their  approach.  At  first 
he  attributed  this  to  a  revival  of  their  fear 
of  man;  but  he  observed  that  a  number  of 
cows  and  calves  advanced  toward  the 
sleigh.  Their  course  lay  over  a  road  packed 
on  successive  snows  by  repeated  trips  of  the 
sled.  The  four-foot  layer  of  snow  was 
trampled  flat  on  either  side  of  this  single 
trail. 

"You've  been  feeding  them,"  he  said. 

"Now  and  then,"  Page  confessed.  "I 
don't  want  'em  dying  all  over  the  place,  and 
have  to  put  in  the  whole  spring  snaking 
carcasses  out  of  the  field.  I  throw  out  a 
little  to  the  weak  bunch  in  the  morning.  It 
gives  'em  strength  to  make  it  back  to  the 
hills  and  rustle  round  among  the  quakin' 
asp.  They'll  all  be  gone  in  a  few  more 
years  of  this.  Damn  it  all,  a  man  that's 
lived  his  life  ahead  of  the  railroad,  like  you 
and  me,  hates  to  think  what  the  old  hills 
will  be  like  when  the  last  hoof  of  game  is 
cleaned  and  the  last  tree  cut." 

It  came  to  Woodson  that  men  were  much 
alike.  He  himself  had  started  as  a  killer, 
had  shot  down  more  buffalo  than  there 
were  left  alive  in  the  world  to-day.  Every 
man  he  knew  who  stood  for  conservation 
to-day  had  stood  for  destruction  yesterday. 
It  was  not  such  inconsistency  as  it  seemed 
on  the  surface;  merely  that  realization  came 
soonest  to  the  ones  who  had  participated  in 
the  waste  themselves  and  saw  the  end 
looming  just  ahead. 

The  two  men  loaded  the  sleigh  from  a 
stack  butt,  and  as  they  started  out  across 
the  meadow  the  elk  crowded  round  them, 
the  stronger  ones  shoving  the  weaker  ani- 
mals aside.  Page  tossed  forkfuls  of  hay 
high  in  the  air  and  the  wind  fanned  it  out 
for  twenty  yards  so  that  all  could  have  a 
chance  at  it.  This  was  a  strange  sight  to 
Woodson,  elk  feeding  at  the  end  of  a  pitch- 
fork the  same  as  domestic  cows.  They  re- 
turned for  a  second  load  and  hauled  it  to 
Page's  stock  in  the  gulch. 

An  hour  later,  as  he  looked  from  the 
window  of  the  cabin,  Woodson  saw  five 
cow  elk  pass  through  the  dooryard.  They 
jumped  the  five-foot  fence  and  fed  with 


(Continued  from  Page  19) 

Page's  cows.  Woodson  stepped  outside 
and  walked  to  the  fence.  The  elk  threw 
up  their  heads  for  a  brief  look  at  the  in- 
truder, crowded  to  the  far  side  of  the  cows 
and  resumed  their  feeding.  Mart  went 
back  inside. 

"  How  much  surplus  feed  have  you  got — 
over  what  will  run  you  through  till  spring?" 
he  inquired   "  I'd  like  to  experiment." 

"Maybe  thirty  ton,"  Page  estimated. 

"What's  the  going  price?" 

"It's  bringing  round  ten  dollars  down 
below,"  said  Page. 

"I'll  buy  you  out,"  Woodson  offered. 
"I'm  going  to  try  something  out." 

"We'll  cut  it  in  half,"  Page  said.  "It's 
likely  that  before  spring  I'd  have  fed  it  all 
into  'em  anyway.  I  was  sort  of  experi- 
menting myself.  We'll  split  the  deal.  You 
stay  here  and  we'll  see  how  feeding  elk 
by  hand  works  out." 

The  two  men  carefully  doled  out  their 
feed  and  hoped  for  a  chinook  but  the  cold 
held  without  a  break.  After  two  weeks 
Woodson  set  forth  for  a  rapid  survey  of 
conditions  farther  down,  where  the  big 
herds  wintered  on  the  Grovant,  the  best 
grass  country  in  the  hills.  His  way  was 
lined  with  the  remains  of  the  starved  car- 
casses scattered  in  hundreds  through  the 
aspens,  and  he  found  the  Grovant  grubbed 
off  to  the  very  roots.  Instead  of  exposed 
shoulders  carpeted  with  the  pale  brown  of 
cured  feed,  as  he  had  anticipated,  they 
loomed  between  the  white  snowbanks  in 
many  colors — according  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  soil;  greenish  on  the  clay  slopes, 
yellow  on  the  gravel  hills,  with  here  and 
there  a  darker  splotch  of  black  muck 
round  the  springs  and  sidehill  bogs,  naked 
and  devoid  of  vegetation. 

But  the  situation  was  not  without  its 
ray  of  hope.  Woodson  found  many  ranch- 
ers wintering  little  bunches  of  elk  through 
with  their  cows.  Others  would  have  done 
the  same  except  that  they  were  short  of 
feed.  The  state  had  made  an  appropriation 
to  feed  the  elk,  and  all  surplus  hay  in  the 
valley  had  been  purchased. 

The  chinook  came  at  last  and  broke  the 
grip  of  winter.  No  more  heavy  storms 
came  to  finish  the  destruction,  and  spring 
broke  across  the  hills.  Woodson  left  Page's 
for  another  survey  of  the  lower  bottoms. 
He  stood  on  a  shoulder  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  Grovant  and  estimated  that 
he  could  move  for  two  miles  either  way 
from  where  he  stood  by  leaping  from  one 
to  the  next  of  the  bodies  of  the  winter- 
killed. He  had  seen  at  least  five  thousand 
carcasses  during  the  day  and  could  see  that 
many  more  from  where  he  stood.  They 
lay  in  the  open  and  in  the  heavy  timber. 
Every  way  he  turned  he  found  them, 
gruesome  evidence  of  the  winter's  toll. 

He  stayed  with  Page  till  the  early  part 
of  June.  The  elk  had  lingered  in  the  low 
country  to  calf  and  he  made  one  last  trip 
to  the  Grovant  before  returning  to  the  val- 
ley where  he  had  left  Teton  and  his  other 
horses  in  the  fall.  The  big  herds  were 
moving  back  to  the  summer  range  and  for 
all  the  appalling  loss  of  the  last  few  months 
he  could  see  that  there  were  still  elk  in 
plenty.  The  river  was  at  flood  tide  from 
melting  drifts  and  he  stood  with  a  dozen 
ranchers  and  watched  a  spectacle  such  as 
is  given  to  but  few  men  to  witness.  Thou- 
sands of  cows  had  plunged  in  and  crossed 
the  swollen  stream.  On  the  far  side  the 
calves  were  huddled  in  swarms,  loath  to 
risk  the  boiling  current.  On  one  side  the 
cows  yelped  and  entreated;  five  thousand 
calves  squealed  in  unison  from  the  other 
shore.  The  water  between  was  dotted  by 
the  heads  of  scores  of  swimming  cows,  some 
of  fresh  arrivals  just  up  from  the  south, 
others  those  of  cows  crossing  back  to  nurse 
their  calves  and  to  try  to  wheedle  their 
offspring  into  the  stream.  An  average  of 
two  hundred  calves  an  hour  took  to  the 
water.  Many  were  swept  away,  turning 
over  and  over  in  the  suck  of  the  current, 
but  the  majority  effected  safe  crossings 
and  joined  the  cows.  The  younger  men 
who  viewed  this  scene  were  inclined  to 
scoff  at  the  death  toll  of  the  preceding 
months.  What  mattered  such  a  loss  in  the 
face  of  this  abundance?  But  those  of  long 
experience  shook  their  heads.  A  decade 
before  they  had  been  able  to  see  ten  thou- 
sand antelope  from  this  same  point.  Now 
an  antelope  was  a  curiosity  in  Jackson 
Hole. 

A  middle-aged  man  stood  among  the 
group.    There  was  a  haunting  familiarity 


about  him  that  Woodson  could  not  quite 
place.  The  man  nodded. 

"I  reckon  you've  forgot  about  me,"  he 
said.  "  Do  you  recollect  where  we  met  un 
last?" 

Woodson's  memory  flashed  back  across 
the  years.  It  was  Rice,  the  boy  who  had 
planned  a  hunt  with  Hanson  to  supply 
meat  for  the  mining  camps;  Rice,  but  a 
boy  no  longer. 

"I  thought  you  was  hunting  deer  for 
the  mines  down  in  the  Colorado  hills," 
Woodson  said. 

Rice  grinned  and  shook  his  head. 

"Where  have  you  been  living  at?"  he 
inquired.  "The  deer  have  been  gone  from 
the  Gore  Range  and  the  Rabbit  Ear  for 
fifteen  years.  Ten-day  open  seasons,  some- 
times only  four — can't  hunt  when  there's 
snow  on — one  buck  deer  with  horns."  He 
waved  a  hand  at  the  elk  droves  along  the 
river.  "One  fall  I  saw  mule  deer  coming 
down  to  the  Oak  Hills  to  winter,  thicker 
than  what  them  elk  are  by  far.  I've  seen 
twenty  thousand  in  a  day  and  shot  a  hun- 
dred for  their  saddles  from  one  stand.  Two 
years  later  there  wasn't  enough  deer  to 
pay  you  to  outfit  for  a  hunt." 

The  young  men  present  smiled  at  this 
apparent  exaggeration;  but  the  old  settlers 
did  not  smile.  There  were  those  among 
them  who  had  hunted  for  the  Colorado 
mining  camps  themselves  and  had  seen 
long  strings  of  freight  wagons  piled  high 
with  saddles  of  venison. 

"What  happened  to  the  deer  in  two 
years  if  they  was  ever  as  thick  as  these 
elk?"  a  young  man  demanded.  "Where 
did  they  all  go  to?" 

"When  I  left  down  there  the  settlers  was 
saying  that  they'd  changed  their  range," 
Rice  said.  "  They  was  sitting  round  waiting 
for  'em  to  come  back  to  their  old  stomping 
ground.  They're  a-waiting  yet." 


WOODSON  pulled  up  his  horse  to  view 
the  stump  of  a  tree  that  stood  even 
with  his  eyes  as  he  sat  in  the  saddle.  That 
tree,  a  six-inch  lodgepole,  had  been  felled 
with  an  ax  and  its  height  told  him  it  had 
been  cut  in  the  winter  or  early  spring  while 
the  drifts  lay  deep  in  the  timber.  It  stood 
in  a  dense  jungle  of  down  timber,  not  even 
an  elk  trail  near  it,  close  under  the  western 
base  of  the  Absarokas,  where  men  seldom 
traveled.  It  had  not  been  cut  for  firewood, 
for  the  work  had  been  done  when  the 
tree  was  green. 

This  single  stump  challenged  his  curios- 
ity and  he  circled  the  spot  to  determine 
what  use  had  been  made  of  the  trunk.  Even 
as  he  rode  he  assured  himself  that  the  mat- 
ter was  of  small  interest  to  him,  that  he  had 
no  further  object  in  ferreting  out  the  mean- 
ing of  any  such  stray  evidence  in  the  park. 
The  fact  that  he  had  been  inside  the  reser- 
vation for  more  than  a  month  without  his 
presence  having  been  suspected  was  ample 
evidence  of  the  ease  with  which  malefactors 
could  operate. 

It  was  growing  dark,  so  he  made  only  a 
superficial  survey  of  the  neighborhood  be- 
fore heading  Teton  back  the  way  he  had 
come.  When  night  shut  down  about  him 
he  gave  the  horse  his  head  and  Teton  took 
him  straight  to  the  pass  leading  into  the 
pocket  that  sheltered  the  little  cabin.  He 
stripped  the  saddle  from  the  horse  and 
prepared  a  bite  to  eat,  then  sat  upon  the 
sill  and  smoked. 

He  had  lingered  here  for  a  full  month 
since  gathering  his  horses,  attempting  to 
reach  a  decision  as  to  what  he  should  do 
next;  for  now  that  he  had  quit  the  force 
he  found  himself  without  a  purpose,  one 
of  the  army  of  oldish  men  that  are  scattered 
through  the  hills  with  no  definite  object 
but  to  live  from  day  to  day,  prospecting 
or  following  the  trap  line. 

He  had  no  immediate  need  of  funds  and 
for  the  present  was  content  to  linger  here. 
The  purr  of  the  little  waterfall  sliding  down 
the  face  of  the  cliff  was  soothing.  This  was 
home.  A  fox  squalled  from  the  high  ridges 
above  timber  line  and  a  coyote  lifted  his 
voice  in  an  eerie  howl  from  the  timber  just 
outside  the  pass.  The  invasion  of  the  hills 
by  these  little  yellow  prairie  wolves  was  but 
one  of  the  many  transitions  he  had  wit- 
nessed in  the  last  two  decades.  He  had  seen 
the  country  when  moose  were  practically 
unknown,  and  now  they  ranged  in  hun- 
dreds in  the  swampy  bottoms,  increasing 
as  the  other  game  died  out. 

(Continued  on  Page  SO) 
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THE  traffic  superintendent  who  recom- 
mends a  Packard  truck  to  his  chief  can 
always  justify  his  choice.  In  its  first  day  of 
service,  or  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  oper- 
ating records  of  the  Packard  will  prove  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment. 

Measured  hy  tons  carried,  miles  traveled,  or 
years  of  working  life,  the  Packard's  ability  to 
do  hetter  hauling  at  lower  cost  is  the  final 
standard  of  truck  performance. 

Only  in  another  Packard  will  you  find 
equal  power  and  economy;  for  Packard  effi- 
ciency is  the  product  of  tested  design,  selected 


materials,  expert  manufacture,  and  the 
Packard  method  of  rating  the  truck  to  its  work. 

A  typical  example  of  the  Packard's  capacity 
is  furnished  by  The  Stearns  Lime  and  Cement 
Company,  of  Chicago,  whose  heavy-duty 
Packard  in  a  single  year  covered  more  than 
36  miles  a  day  for  301  working  days,  carrying 
an  average  load  of  7.7  tons,  a  total  of  10,836 
miles  and  14,800  tons. 

In  delivering  such  performance  through  year 

after  year,  every  Packard  truck  lias  the  benefit 

of  countrywide  scr\  ice  facilities  established  to 
keep  it  fit  and  in  working  trim. 
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The  Largest  Plant 
Devoted  Exclusively 
to  Making  Steel  Pulleys 

THIS  position,  held  by  the  American  Pulley 
Company,  could  not  have  been  reached 
had  it  not  determined  the  correct  princi- 
ples of  pulley  construction. 

For  25  years  the  features  of  various  types  of 
pulleys  have  been  studied,  compared  and  tested. 
No  detail  has  been  too  small  to  investigate,  and 
it  is  significant  that,  though  there  has  been  re- 
finement, the  basic  principles  remain  the  same. 

But  even  such  painstaking  attention  to 
construction  would  not  have  brought  the 
"American"  Pulley  to  its  present  position  had 
not  equal  effort  been  placed  on  conscientious 
business  management  and  fair  dealing. 

"Getting  Maximum  Pulley  Efficiency" 
describes  "American"  Pulley  features  in  detail. 
Write  for  your  copy. 

The  American  Pulley  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"A  wheel  with  a  broad  rim  transmit- 
ting power  from  or  imparting  power 
to  machinery,  or  changing  the  direc- 
tion of  motion  bymean3ofaflatbelt." 


( Continued  from  Page  48) 

These  big  migrants  from  the  north  and 
the  yellow  invaders  from  the  plains  were 
the  only  two  that  held  their  own;  the 
moose  for  the  reason  that  they  could  win- 
ter in  the  heavy  drifts  where  all  others 
starved;  the  coyotes  because  their  cunning 
was  superior  to  all  the  wiles  that  man 
might  employ  against  them,  adapting  them- 
selves to  new  conditions  more  rapidly  than 
men  could  invent  new  means  to  harass 
their  kind.  With  the  elk  it  was  now  more 
of  a  question  of  winter  range  than  of  shoot- 
ing. On  the  west  and  north  the  cowmen 
of  Idaho  and  the  sheepmen  of  Montana 
grazed  their  stock  to  the  very  park  line, 
and  fed  off  every  spear  of  grass. 

Woodson  had  been  at  the  game  too  long, 
had  wandered  the  hills  and  shifted  from 
point  to  point  for  too  many  years  to  be 
able  now  to  remain  Wholly  inactive,  and  to 
relieve  this  restlessness  he  followed  long 
self-imposed  patrols  along  the  base  of  the 
Absarokas  either  way  from  the  mouth  of 
his  retreat.  In  the  intervals  between  these 
jaunts  he  whiled  away  the  time  with  the 
wild  things  that  made  up  his  colony. 

All  these  interests  filled  his  day,  but  there 
was,  too,  a  certain  sense  of  emptiness,  as  if 
his  lifelong  ambition  had  trickled  swiftly 
to  an  end  of  faltering  futility,  all  past 
effort  of  no  avail.  And  always  there  came 
a  day  when  old  habit  was  reasserted  and 
drove  him  forth  to  ride  the  hills  for  some 
sign  of  an  unfriendly  presence  in  his  do- 
main. His  book  was  the  book  of  the  open, 
and  the  telltale  sign  of  the  forest  floor  un- 
folded beneath  his  practiced  eyes,  as  easily 
interpreted  as  the  open  page  of  print  is 
intelligible  to  the  eyes  of  other  men.  Little 
escaped  him  and  there  was  no  displacement 
of  natural  deposit  too  minute  to  have  its 
meaning;  faint  streaks  of  slanting  grass 
among  the  upright  growth  of  the  meadows; 
the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  pine  straw 
that  denoted  the  passing  of  scuffing  feet; 
depressions  in  gravel  bars  or  the  mud  of 
the  stream  beds,  almost  obliterated  by  the 
wash  and  swirl  of  water;  the  smallest  rock 
dislodged  from  its  former  bed — all  these 
told  their  story.  But  of  late  the  only  bit  of 
sign  worthy  of  interest  had  been  that  single 
stump  in  the  timber  some  ten  miles  from 
his  retreat.  That  challenged  his  curiosity. 
A  'few  days  later  he  returned  to  the  spot. 

He  circled  the  vicinity  and  found  a 
second  stump  cut  some  eight  feet  from  the 
ground.  Within  a  limited  area  he  dis- 
covered a  score  of  others  scattered  through 
the  timber.  Particles  still  adhering  to  the 
stumps  told  him  that  the  tops  had  been 
draped  with  moss  when  fresh  cut,  undoubt- 
edly with  a  view  to  breaking  the  glaring 
white  of  the  ax  work,  which  might  loom  up 
and  attract  the  eye  of  any  man  traveling 
through  the  neighborhood. 

"Somewheres  he's  built  a  hut,"  Wood- 
son said.  "We'll  have  to  locate  that  hang- 
out, Teton.  These  trees  were  cut  a  year 
ago  last  winter  while  the  snow  was  on." 

After  an  hour's  search  he  found  it,  a  hut 
six  feet  by  eight,  located  in  a  clump  of 
feathery  young  jackpines. 

"This  here  was  built  when  the  ground 
was  firm,"  Woodson  decided.  "Likely  he 
cut  his  logs  and  dragged  'em  here  on  the 
snow,  then  came  back  and  built  the  place 
in  the  summer  when  the  drifts  were  gone. 
I  wonder  now,  Teton,  just  what  his  game 
was.  There's  no  beaver  near  enough  round 
to  pay  him  to  operate  from  here.  Maybe 
he  had  out  some  marten  lines  last  winter. 
There's  plenty  of  marten  running  these 
high  ridges.  We'll  lay  over  here  a  day  or 
two  and  find  out  what  he  was  doing  here." 

He  led  Teton  some  two  hundred  yards 
up  the  slope  to  picket  him  for  the  night  in  a 
sidehill  park  that  opened  out  in  the  timber. 
He  was  not  left  long  in  doubt  as  to  the 
man's  occupation  in  the  locality.  Just 
outside  the  open  park,  behind  a  windfall 
jam,  he  found  the  bones  of  a  six-point  bull. 
The  animal  had  not  lain  there  many  months, 
for  the  bones  were  not  bleached  dead  white 
but  showed  faintly  pink.  The  shoulder 
blades  were  shattered  by  the  passage  of  a 
heavy  ball.  This  was  no  winter-killed  ani- 
mal— the  old  bull  had  been  shot  down  for 
his  teeth.  There  were  six  more  carcasses  in 
the  timber  on  that  side  of  the  open  space. 

Woodson  prospected  the  vicinity  for 
three  days,  and  his  search  revealed  a  total 
of  sixty  carcasses  of  bull  elk.  These  mute 
witnesses  told  him  exactly  the  months  that 
the  other  man  had  hunted  here.  Some 
carried  fully  matured  antlers,  the  points 
polished  for  the  running  moon,  showing 
that  they  had  been  killed  the  preceding 
fall.  The  skulls  of  others  were  adorned 
with  antlers  well  matured  but  still  revealing 


shreds  of  velvet,  killed  in  late  summer 
the  year  before.  Still  others  had  been  slain 
while  the  velvet  growth  had  attained  but 
small  proportions.  These  last  had  been 
killed  in  the  spring  just  past. 

"He  came  in  and  put  up  that  hut  late  in 
the  summer  and  hunted  up  till  the  herds 
drifted  out  in  the  fall,"  Woodson  said. 
"Then  he  caught  the  first  upward  drift 
this  spring  and  hunted  for  a  month.  We'll 
pull  out,  Teton,  and  not  leave  too  much 
sign  round  the  place.  It's  likely  he'll  come 
back  in  again  this  fall." 

The  thing  he  had  found  weighed  on  the 
old  man's  mind.  A  definite  value  had  now 
been  placed  on  the  elk.  A  pair  of  teeth 
were  worth  ten.  to  fifty  dollars  on  the 
market.  The  sixty  animals  he  had  discov- 
ered constituted  but  a  portion  of  one 
man's  tusk-hunting  operations  for  two 
months  in  the  fall  and  one  month  in 
the  spring.  There  would  be  easily  twice  that 
many  scattered  round  the  hills  which  he 
had  failed  to  locate — shot  down  for  their 
teeth  and  left  to  rot.  The  coyotes  and  cats 
had  picked  the  carcasses,  the  bears  had 
cleaned  up  every  morsel  that  was  left  when 
they  came  from  their  dens  in  the  spring, 
and  now  the  porcupine  gnawed  the  bones 
and  scored  deep  grooves  in  the  horns.  All 
these  magnificent  creatures  shot  down, 
that  men  in  distant  spots  might  adorn  their 
vests  with  trinkets  of  another's  killing. 

Twice  during  the  next  month  Woodson 
revisited  the  vicinity  of  the  hut,  but  found 
no  evidence  of  the  man's  return.  The  first 
snow  of  the  autumn  fell  and  melted  except 
in  the  more  sheltered  places,  and  he  rode  to 
the  spot  again,  then  held  on  past  it.  He 
sat  his  horse  on  the  shoulder  of  a  spur  and 
gazed  absently  off  across  the  hills.  A  raven 
swooped  in  spirals  and  pitched  into  the 
timber  a  mile  away.  Three  others  of  the 
big  black  scavengers  winged  their  way  to 
the  spot,  one  uttering  guttural  croaks,  the 
remaining  pair  emitting  throaty  whistles 
with  a  rising  inflection  as  if  to  inquire  if  all 
were  well.  Woodson  knew  well  what  this 
presaged:  the  meat-eating  birds  of  the  hills 
were  assembling  for  a  banquet.  He  headed 
Teton  for  the  spot,  guided  by  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  ravens.  A  score  of  black  shapes 
flapped  away  at  his  approach,  raucously 
protesting  this  interruption  of  their  feast. 

A  bull  elk  lay  in  the  timber,  shot  through 
the  lungs,  his  tushes  gone. 

"He's  working  again,  Teton,"  Woodson 
said.  "  It's  likely  when  he  came  back  to  the 
hut  he  found  we'd  been  there  and  dis- 
covered his  hangout.  Chances  are  that  he 
saw  where  you'd  been  picketed  in  the  little 
park.  Now  he's  operating  from  some  other 
base." 

He  dismounted  and  scouted  round  the 
scene  of  the  kill,  but  found  not  even  a  heel 
print.  The  work  had  been  done  while  the 
snow  was  on,  but  even  so  there  should  have 
been  a  few  telltale  depressions  where  the 
killer's  boots  had  pressed  the  melting  snow 
down  into  the  soft  earth  underneath.  But 
there  was  not  a  scratch. 

"We'll  pick  him  up,  Teton,"  Woodson 
predicted.   "It's  only  a  question  of  days." 

But  after  the  expiration  of  two  weeks  he 
was  not  so  sure.  The  bird  flights  led  him  to 
a  dozen  fresh-killed  bulls,  but  he  had  yet  to 
find  a  single  trace  of  the  killer.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  found  all  his  knowl- 
edge of  hillcraft  set  at  naught.  The  poacher 
seemed  a  phantom  slayer  who  plied  his 
bloody  trade  and  left  no  sign.  Never  once 
had  Woodson  found  so  much  as  a  boot 
print.  Solid  balls  had  slain  the  elk,  but  the 
report  of  a  single  shot  had  failed  to  reach 
his  ears;  yet  he  held  doggedly  to  his 
purpose. 

He  knew  that  the  poacher's  rifle  was 
equipped  with  a  silencer,  which  accounted 
for  his  soundlessness,  and  he  waited  and 
watched  for  some  sign  that  would  consti- 
tute the  equally  simple  key  to  the  reason 
he  could  travel  the  hills  and  leave  no  track. 
The  fall  storms  fell  and  melted,  and  the 
killing  went  on  unchecked.  Woodson  knew 
that  he  himself  left  tracks  for  the  other 
man  to  read,  that  the  tusk  hunter  must 
be  aware  of  his  presence  and  did  not  fear 
him. 

And  while  he  scoured  the  hills  for  the 
phantom  killer  a  new  commandant  had 
instituted  a  search  for  Old  Mart  Woodson. 
The  first  park  scout  was  wanted  at  the 
headquarters  to  help  rebuild  the  old  organ- 
ization to  its  former  state  of  efficiency.  But 
no  man  could  give  information  as  to  his 
whereabouts  since  leaving  Jackson  Hole 
four  months  before. 

Instead  of  being  depressed  by  the  con- 
tinued futility  of  his  search  Woodson  was 
(Continued  on  Page  S3) 
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Taste  Real  Raisin  Bread 

And  You'll  Demand  It  Ever  After 


to  the  right  dealers  and  get  real 
J  raisin  bread — bread  that's  filled 
rh  luscious  raisins — delicious,  nour- 
ing. 

3nce  try  real  California  Raisin 
"ad  and  you'll  be  particular  there- 
cr  to  get  the  bread  that's  full  of 
sins. 


Bread  filled  with  raisins  brings  you 
natural  iron  for  the  blood,  and  that 
means  rosier  cheeks.  Iron  helps  to 
make  healthy  men, and  pretty  women. 

The  blood  needs  little  new  iron 
daily,  but  that  need  is  vitally  impor- 
tant. Insure  your  full  supply  o" 
by  eating  raisins  every  day. 


iron 


lUN-MAID  RAISINS 


■al  California  Raisin  Bread  is  mailt-  with 
Maid  Raisins-  California's  finest. 

IC  finest  table  grapes  kind*  too  thin-skinned, 
rate  and  juicy  to  ship  fresh  —  are  sun- 
d  in  the  vineyards  and  sent  to  you  as 
Maid  Raisins. 

icy  make  a  tender,  meaty,  luscious  fruit- 
,  a  natural  and  incomparable  confection. 

iste  them,  and  you'll  always  buy  this  kind. 


Use  in  cakes,  cookies,  rolls,  etc.,  for  the  chil- 
dren. Also  in  puddings,  salads,  with  hrcakfasl 
foods,  and  in  scores  of  other  ways  to  make  plain 
foods  better  in  flavor  and  nutrition 

Three  varieties  at  all  dealers':  Sun-Maid 
Seeded  (seeds  removed);  Sun-Maid  Seedless 
(grown  without  seeds);  Sun-Maid  Clusters  (on 
the  stem). 

Send  for  free  hook  of  attractive  Sun-Maid 
Recipes. 


California  associated  Raisin  Co. 

Membership  / 0,000  Crowns 
FRESNO,  California 


Try  This  Also 


Try  California  Raisin  Pie,  made  witk  Sun- 
Maid  Raisins.  Dealers  have  it  for  you  ready 
baked.  It  Kites  home  baking.  IPs  a  luseious, 
Jtticy  pie.  I.el  your  men  folks  la\te  il  anil  you'll 
serir  it  twit  e  a  week. 
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Does  ANYTHING  a  city  gas  range  'will  do 


BAKING  a  perfect  loaf  of  bread  in  the  correct  time,  sear- 
ing a  thick  steak  so  the  inside  is  left  rare  and  juice-laden, 
baking  a  fairy-like  angel  food  cake  to  perfection — is  done 
with  ease  on  this  oil  stove.  They  prove  that  the  all-year  - 
'round  Red  Star  is  the  equal  of  the  finest  city  gas  range. 

These  remarkable  results  are  due  simply  to  the  won- 
derful Red  Star  burner — a  scientific  device  made  of  grey 
iron — weighing  8^  pounds — impervious  to  harm  from 
continued  heating  and  cooling.  Has  no  wicks  or  asbestos 


rings.  Automatically  converts  kerosene,  gasoline  or  dis- 
tillate into  a  gas  which  produces  an  intense  heat.  Gives 
two  rings  of  flame  instead  of  one — directly  underneath 
the  utensil.  Burner  gets  red  hot,  too,  adding  this  wonder- 
ful metal  heat.  Controlled  by  operating  a  valve — just 
like  a  gas  range.    Saves  25%  of  fuel. 

The  Red  Star  is  sold  by  your  leading  furniture  or  hardware 
store.  Go  see  a  demonstration  now.  Look  for  the  Red  Star. 
Also  write  for  a  copy  of  our  Red  Star  Book  of  Cooking  Tests. 


THE  DETROIT  VAPOR  STOVE  COMPANY 


DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Detroit  Vapor 
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(Continued  from  Pag*  SO) 

>re  nearly  content  than  he  had  been  for 
nths,  his  whole  time  absorbed  in  unrav- 
i£  a  hard  trail.  The  hunt  had  been  on 
three  weeks  when,  on  the  morning  after 
wo-inch  snowfall  during  the  night,  the 
ens  led  him  to  the  carcass  of  a  bull  elk  in 
■  heavy  timber.  The  body  of  the  animal 
1  not  yet  stiffened.  It  had  been  killed 
i  than  two  hours  past. 
Vlmost  unconsciously  Old  Mart  turned 
eyes  aloft  as  if  to  search  for  some  sign  of 
i  slayer,  as  if  indeed  he  had  traveled 
?rhead  from  tree  to  tree  after  the  fashion 
*ome  great  ape;  for  the  snow  lay  undis- 
bed.  The  bull  had  apparently  stumbled 
>ut  in  this  spot  for  a  few  seconds  before 
fell,  and  then  struggled  slightly  in  his 
ith  throes.  There  had  been  two  bulls 
ether,  or  at  least  traveling  the  same 
leral  route,  for  the  trail  of  the  second 
mal  ran  parallel  to  that  of  the  one  that 
here  dead,  occasionally  crossing  it. 
is  second  trail  left  the  spot  and  Woodson 
ndered  why  the  poacher  had  not  shot 
h  bulls.  Perhaps  the  one  had  been 
»ad,  out  of  sight  of  the  man  when  he 
d.  Perhaps,  too,  the  killer  had  followed 
1  shot  down  the  other  animal  farther  on. 
lodson  mounted  Teton  and  took  up  the 
cks  of  the  second  bull.  As  he  did  so  a 
d  theory,  the  first  he  had  formed  while 
the  case,  flashed  across  his  mind.  Teton 
:ked  his  ears  alertly  and  dropped  his 
zzle  to  the  trail.  He  snorted  explosively 
I  sent  a  shower  of  snow  from  the  spot. 
'You  know  there's  something  queer 
ng  on,  Teton,"  Woodson  asserted.  "I 
h  you  could  tell  me  what  made  you 
w  off  like  that.  Do  you  suppose  that  a 
n  could  break  a  bull  elk  in  to  ride?" 
fe  examined  the  tracks  at  length  as  he 
led  from  the  saddle,  then  dismounted 
I  knelt  in  the  snow.  There  were  hoof 
its  of  the  hind  feet  where  the  animal 
Dped  each  time  in  the  track  of  the  fore- 
t  and  blotted  it  out,  the  little,  lifting, 
vard  cuff  on  the  surface  of  the  snow,  the 
de  spaced  just  right  for  a  bull  traveling 
i  leisurely  walk.  Woodson  swung  to  the 
die  and  followed  the  trail. 
'  N6,  Teton,  he's  not  straddling  a  saddle- 
ke  bull  elk,"  he  said,  "but  we've  got 
i  now." 

Lfter  a  half  mile  he  pulled  up  the  horse 
I  stared. 

'Look  at  that,  now,  Teton,"  he  urged. 

that  don't  beat  a  bull  elk  at  his  own 
ne  then  I  miss  my  guess.   An  elk  can 
vel  down  timber  at  top  speed  but  I 
er  see  one  do  it  just  like  that." 
^he  elk  had  made  a  clean  side  step  of  at 
st  six  feet  to  the  right,  clearing  the  top 
a  down  log  that  lay  four  feet  high, 
ding  apparently  on  one  hind  foot.  After 
!  performance  he  had  proceeded  at  a 
urely  pace  as  before, 
i'he  sun  had  flared  forth  and  the  soft 
w  was  already  disappearing  from  the 
•n  spots.   Woodson  tied  Teton  in  the 
ber  and  proceeded  on  foot.   Droves  of 
had  crossed  the  trail  of  the  one  he  fol- 
ed  and  at  times  their  course  was  the 
le.  Very  carefully  he  worked  out  one 
at  at  a  time  in  the  snow  or  mud. 
ust  at  dusk  a  man  knelt  over  a  tiny  fire 
ore  a  rude  wikiup  of  poles  and  boughs  in 
ungle  of  down  timber.   A  voice  called 
i\y  from  behind  him. 
'Hello!"  it  said.  "Steady!" 
rhe  man  whirled,  and  gazed  into  the 
zzle  of  a  rifle  that  was  balanced  across 

top  of  a  windfall. 

'So  it's  you,  Rice!"  Woodson  said. 
'You  stumbled  on  me  by  accident," 
e  stated  sourly.  "Without  the  devil's 
n  luck  you  wouldn't  have  found  me  in  a 
:en  years." 

'  Bull  elk  don't  step  sideways  across 
r-foot  blowdowns  and  light  on  one  foot 
)  yards  away,"  Woodson  observed, 
^ow  if  he'd  squared  round  to  face  it 
ore  he  jumped,  and  landed  wit  h  all  four 
t  bunched  close— why,  maybe  you'd  still 
running  loose." 

'Well,  and  now  what  business  is  it  of 
irs?"  Rice  demanded.   "You're  not,  in 
scouts  nowadays.  You  quit.  You've 
no  more  business  up  here  than  me. 
u're  trespassing  on  the  reservation  too. 
lere's  your  authority  to  take  me  in?" 
rhat  truth  had  not  crossed  Woodson's 
id  but  he  saw  it  now. 
'Fact,"  he  confessed.  "I  hadn't  thought 
that.    But  I  guess  it  will  be  all  right, 
yway,  you're  going  along." 
'Maybe,"  replied   Rice.     "But  there 
ildn't  be  any  charge  placed  against  me 
if  I  was  resisting  arrest.  It  would  merely 
one  trespasser  leaving  the  society  of 


another.  You're  getting  to  be  an  old  man 
and  I  don't  want  to  take  advantage  of  you; 
but  if  you  think  you  can  travel  these  hills 
alone  with  me  for  three  or  four  days  with- 
out my  protesting  some — why,  you're  just 
miles  wrong." 

In  all  his  life  Woodson  had  never  threat- 
ened a  prisoner  and  what  he  said  now  was 
not  so  much  a  threat  as  it  was  a  mere  state- 
ment of  simple  fact. 

"Likely  you're  correct  about  the  legality 
of  the  thing,"  he  admitted.  "And  I'm 
correct  in  surmising  that  you're  the  lowest- 
down  critter  I've  run  across  to  date.  God 
only  knows  how  many  elk  you've  shot 
down  for  nothing  but  their  teeth.  Any 
time  you  feel  like  making  that  little  break 
you  was  remarking  about  won't  be  a  bit 
too  soon  for  me.  Because  then  I'll  shoot 
you  in  the  back  and  chuck  you  under  a 
windfall  somewheres  out  of  sight.  That 
would  be  the  simplest  way  out  of  the  whole 
mess  for  me.  So  you  just  perform  any  way 
that  suits  you  best." 

"What  have  you  got  on  me,  anyway?" 
Rice  inquired.  "I'm  merely  up  here  where 
I  haven't  any  particular  business,  without 
a  permit.  So  are  you." 

"I'll  have  a  look  around  as  soon  as  I've 
snubbed  you  to  a  tree,"  said  Woodson. 
"Elk  tushes  are  small  and  easy  cached,  but 
likely  you  wasn't  looking  for  this  visit." 

Some  four  days  thereafter  the  new  super- 
intendent, fretfully  wondering  if  the  snow 
of  the  past  two  days  would  continue 
throughout  the  third,  heard  a  laughing 
voice  of  a  trooper  just  outside. 

"Who  said  that  Old  Mart  had  winter- 
killed last  year?"  he  demanded.  "If  he 
did,  then  here  comes  his  ghost  as  natural 
as  life  and  up  to  the  old  tricks.  It's  an  odd 
bird  he's  dragged  in  this  trip." 

The  officer  looked  from  the  window  and 
saw  a  strange  procession  filing  across  the 
parade  ground  toward  headquarters.  The 
leading  figure  was  a  man  mounted  on  a 
pair  of  lofty  stilts  and  carrying  a  ten-pound 
lard  bucket  in  his  hand.  An  old  fellow 
followed  close  behind  him,  leading  a  horse 
packed  with  a  scanty  camp  equipment. 
The  outfit  passed  from  his  field  of  view  and 
a  moment  later  he  heard  the  thud  of  feet 
outside  as  Woodson  stamped  to  shake  the 
snow  from  his  clothing  and  swung  his  hat 
against  the  door  jamb. 

"Old  Mart,  sir,"  a  sergeant  reported. 

"Send  him  in,  sergeant,"  the  officer 
ordered.  "And  detail  two  men  to  guard 
that  fellow  he  brought  in." 

When  Woodson  stood  before  the  super- 
intendent his  intended  explanation  was 
forestalled. 

"  So  this  is  Old  Mart,"  the  officer  greeted. 
"Glad  to  see  you  back.  Need  you  round 
here  bad.  So  you've  been  working,  even 
while  you  were  on  your  vacation.  By  the 
way — before  I  forget  it;  full  pay  all  the 
time  you  were  gone;  new  rule  in  the  park 
about  vacations  on  full  pay." 

It  gradually  dawned  upon  Woodson  that 
a  new  superintendent  had  been  installed 
since  he  left;  that  the  new  officer  took  it 
for  granted  that  he  had  merely  been  away 
on  leave,  but  was  still  enrolled  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  civilian  scouts.  This  assump- 
tion rendered  unnecessary  the  awkward 
explanation  of  his  arresting  a  man  without 
authority.  He  was  still  a  unit  in  the  force 
he  had  served  for  thirty  years. 

His  shoulders  straightened  and  he  re- 
verted to  old  habit. 

"Prisoner  to  report,  sir,"  he  said.  The 
officer  nodded  and  motioned  to  a  chair. 

"Sit  down  and  tell  me  all  about  it,"  he 
instructed.  "What's  he  been  up  to — that 
fellow  you  brought  in?" 

The  annals  of  park  history  are  full  of 
such  reports  as  Woodson  now  recited— all 
brief  and  clipped.  It  had  never  been  his 
habit  to  turn  in  voluminous  reports,  merely 
the  bare  facts  unadorned. 

"Killing  elk  for  the  teeth,"  he  stated. 
"He's  been  at  it  for  two  years.  There's  the 
tushes  of  fifty-odd  bulls  he's  killed  the  past, 
month  cached  in  the  bottom  of  that  grease 
nail  he  packed  in,  stored  underneath  his 
lard.  He  traveled  on  a  pair  of  stilts  built 
Up  on  elk  hoofs." 

Then  followed  one  of  the  few  unessential 
details  that  Old  Mart  had  ever  thrown  in 
with  a  report. 

"They  was  awkward  things  to  pack  on  a 
horse  and  1  didn't  want,  to  leave  that  evi- 
dence behind.  He  MeSMd  to  fancy  that 
style  of  locomotion  previous,  and  besides  I 
can't  muster  up  much  sympathy  for  him 
after  what  he's  done,  so  I  marched  him  in 
on  his  own  tools  for  fifty  mile*." 

(TO  UK  CONCLUDED) 
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Henkcrt  Building,  eleven  floors  and  roof  of  Rerlou  Metal 
Lumber;  Walker  and  Week**  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Architects 

For  Fire  Protection 

Built  from  metal  of  uncommon  strength, 
fashioned  to  give  rigidity  with  extreme  light- 
ness in  weight,  fire-proof  —  a  combination 
that  only  metal  can  give  —  Berloy  Metal 
Lumber  construction  meets  the  exacting 
requirements  of  all  modern  building  prac- 
tice. And  its  use  is  ever  growing. 

Berloy  Ribplex  —  an  expanded  metal  lath 
with  ribs,  made  of  steel  or  Toncan  Metal  — 
is  another  Berloy  contribution  to  better  and 
more  permanent  building.  It  prevents  cracks 
and  stops  fire.  Discriminating  architects 
specify  it. 

THE  BERGER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Ccyiton,  Ohio 

BRANCHES:    Boston,   Philadelphia.  St.   I  ........   Minneapolis,  I  ... 

Any.  I.  .    New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco.  Dallas 
Roanolca,  Va.  (Dominion  Metal  Products  Corporation) 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  (The  Florida  Metal  Products  Co.) 
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It  Made  Possible  the  Heat 
the  World  Was  Waiting  For 

Until  Chromel  was  discovered,  scientists  were 
balked  in  their  attempts  to  make  practical  use 
of  electric  heat.  For  they  lacked  a  base  metal 
capable  of  remaining  red  hot  for  hours  without 
burning  out. 

Chromel  is  the  original  nickel-chromium  alloy 
proven  by  practice  to  be  the  most  durable  of  all 
heat-resistant  metals. 

It  made  possible  the  electric  iron,  toaster,  range, 
etc.  It  permitted  the  construction  of  the  accu- 
rately controllable  high-temperature  electric 
furnace  so  widely  used  in  modern  shops  and 
laboratories.  It  made  possible  just  the  kind  of 
heat  the  world  was  waiting  for. 

Chromel  is  produced  solely  by  Hoskins,  Detroit. 
As  resistance  wire,  it  is  sold  only  to  licensed 
makers  of  electrically  heated  devices.  For  me- 
chanical uses  it  is  available  to  all  manufacturers 
requiring  a  metal  capable  of  withstanding  pro- 
longed exposure  to  high  temperatures. 

Metallurgists,  chemists,  and  production  man- 
agers interested  in  the  development  of  electric- 
heating  processes  or  in  heat-resistant  metals 
tor  any  purpose  are  invited  to  write  the  Research 
Dept.,  Hoskins  Mfg.  Co.  (2) 

HOSKINS-  DETRO  IT 

Originators  of 
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THE  METAL  THAT 


j  MADE  POSSIBLE 


ELECTRIC  HEAT 


(Continued  from  Page  21) 

From  January  1,  1920,  to  November  30, 
1920,  individuals  to  the  number  of  3,516,199 
filed  taxable  returns  of  income  of  less  than 
$5000.  The  amount  of  tax  paid  by  such 
taxpayers  is  $116,220,393.03.  Individuals 
to  the  number  of  671,227  filed  returns 
showing  net  income  in  excess  of  $5000,  and 
1335  individuals  filed  such  returns  showing 
no  tax  due.  These  taxpayers  were  assessed 
$1,186,846,217.06.  The  total  number  of  in- 
dividuals filing  returns  was  4,187,426  show- 
ing tax  due,  and  10,406  showing  no  tax  due. 

The  number  of  partnership  returns  filed 
was  150,269,  but  since  partnerships,  as 
such,  are  not  taxable,  such  partnerships 
were  not  assessed  as  entities. 

Corporations  to  the  number  of  152,842 
filed  returns  showing  taxes  due,  and  169,912 
corporations  filed  returns  showing  no  tax 
due. 

There  are  approximately  20,000  corpo- 
rate fiscal-year  returns  covering  fiscal  years 
ended  September  30,  October  31,  and  Nov- 
ember 30,  1920,  which  have  not  been  re- 
ceived in  Washington. 

In  addition  to  this  number  of  returns 
there  were  received  36,526  miscellaneous 
returns  of  withholding  agents  and  fiduci- 
aries. Of  this  number  25,301  represent 
fiduciary  returns.  Upon  the  basis  of  these 
returns  $17,052,502.12  was  assessed. 

The  total  amount  of  tax  assessed  for  the 
eleven  months  ended  November  30,  1920, 
was  $3,411,223,883.08.  In  addition  there 
was  assessed  on  the  basis  of  office  and  field 
audit  $363,694,654.61,  making  a  grand 
total  of  $3,774,918,537.69. 

The  average  tax  paid  by  individuals 
whose  net  income  was  in  excess  of  $5000 
was  $1768.17.  The  average  amount  of  tax 
paid  for  each  individual  filing  a  taxable  re- 
turn was  $311.18. 

There  are  approximately  11,000  people 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  income- 
tax  laws  and  the  collection  of  the  income 
tax.  This  force  is  divided  almost  equally 
between  the  field  force,  including  collectors' 
offices  outside  of  Washington,  and  the 
Washington  office  force.  It  costs  the  Gov- 
ernment about  fifty  cents  for  each  $100  of 
internal-revenue  taxes  collected. 


by  the  law  and  justified  by  the  results  ob- 
tained. 

I  promised  that  I  would  tell  something 
about  paying  income  tax  that  would  be  ac- 
tually helpful  to  you  in  making  out  your 
return  this  year.  Let  me  keep  that  promise 
without  further  preface  or  delay.  Making 
out  an  income  tax  is  not  a  simple  feat.  The 
forms  are  complicated  and  a  trying  puzzle 
to  most  taxpayers.  The  fault  lies  in  the 
law,  which  is  far  from  being  a  model  of 
clarity.  Even  the  experts  are  not  sure 
about  some  of  its  provisions,  and  its  inter- 
pretation has  been  modified  and  changed 
from  time  to  time  as  taxpayers  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  courts.  But  there  now  exists 
a  body  of  practice,  and  the  administrators 
of  the  law  work  in  a  clearly  charted  field  of 
departmental  and  court  decisions. 

It  has  been  discovered  through  the  years 
the  law  has  been  in  operation  that  though 
great  numbers  of  the  taxpayers  make  in- 
correct returns,  these  errors  fall  into  a 
comparatively  few  simple  groups  and  are 
repeated  year  after  year.  It  is  possible  to 
enumerate  them  and  indicate  how  they 
may  be  avoided. 

Commoner  Errors 


Checking  Up  the  Parting  Guest 

For  the  year  1916  net  income  amounting 
to  $992,972,986  was  included  in  the  returns 
of  taxpayers  having  a  net  income  over 
$300,000  a  year.  This  aggregate  fell  to 
$731,372,153  for  1917  and  to  $401,107,868 
for  1918.  Ex-Secretary  Houston,  of  the 
Treasury,  says:  "There  is  little  reason  to 
believe  that  the  actual  income  of  the  richest 
taxpayers  of  the  country  had  fallen  in  that 
interval.  It  is  the  taxable  income  that  has 
been  reduced  and  almost  certainly  through 
investment  by  the  richest  taxpayers  in  tax- 
exempt  securities.  .  .  .  The  effective 
way  to  tax  the  rich  is  to  adopt  rates  that 
do  not  force  investment  in  tax-exempt  se- 
curities." 

Everybody  resident  in  the  United  States, 
whether  citizen  or  alien,  is  liable  to  the  in- 
come tax  if  his  earnings  are  large  enough  to 
fall  within  its  provisions.  Many  aliens 
either  through  ignorance  or  craft,  attempt 
to  escape  payment.  During  the  last  year 
large  numbers  of  aliens  who  had  a  tem- 
porary residence  in  the  United  States  left 
this  country.  Revenue  agents  and  inspect- 
ors were  assigned  to  the  ports  of  embarka- 
tion to  see  that  all  departing  aliens  paid 
their  income  tax  before  leaving. 

Record  of  this  work  was  not  made  prior 
to  September,  1919,  but  for  the  ten  months' 
period  ended  June  30,  1920,  the  number  of 
aliens  examined  was  366,122  and  the  ad- 
ditional tax  collected  as  the  result  of  these 
examinations  was  $13,117,788.38.  Nearly 
all  this  work  was  carried  on  at  the  port  of 
New  York.  Similar  examinations  are  now 
necessary  at  all  ports,  and  the  procedure 
worked  out  at  New  York  is  being  put  into 
operation  as  rapidly  as  possible  at  all  points 
of  embarkation. 

It  is  clear  that  aliens  departing  from  the 
United  States  after  enjoying  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  in  this  country  for  making 
and  saving  money  should  not  be  permitted 
to  escape  the  burdens  of  taxation  which  are 
borne  by  the  citizens  of  this  country.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau  has  not  seriously 
regarded,  therefore,  the  protests  of  aliens 
and  their  representatives  against  these  ex- 
aminations, which  are  merely  a  substitute 
for  the  review  of  income-tax  returns  at 
Washington  and  which  are  clearly  required 


The  simpler  and  commoner  errors  are 
those  of  computation,  simple  mistakes  in 
arithmetic,  or  due  to  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  forms  on  which  the  returns  are  made; 
deductions  for  bad  debts  and  loss;  what  is 
a  bad  debt,  what  is  a  loss;  depreciation, 
personal  exemption,  and  inability  to  dis- 
tinguish personal  expenses  and  business 
expenses. 

So  many  and  so  curious  are  the  mistakes 
that  are  made  under  these  simple  headings 
that  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  help  you  without 
confounding  confusion  until  I  recalled  the 
most  famous  of  all  books  on  how  to  bring 
up  a  baby.  This  admirable  volume  is  cast 
in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers.  It 
tells  what  every  parent  should  know  in  the 
simplest  possible  form.  Socrates  also  fav- 
ored this  method  for  imparting  instruction. 
I  can  do  no  better  than  follow  these  two 
eminent  men. 

Therefore  I  have  been  at  pains  to  seek 
out  a  number  of  examples  and  to  give  the 
answer.  It  is  almost  inevitable  that  among 
them  you  will  find  the  problem  that  is 
bothering  you.  I  hope  so,  at  any  rate. 

First,  personal  exemption — what  are  al- 
lowable and  what  are  not?  The  Revenue 
Act  provides  that  for  the  purpose  of  the 
normal  tax  there  shall  be  allowed  the  follow- 
ing credits: 

"  In  the  case  of  a  single  person,  a  personal 
exemption  of  $1000,  or  in  the  case  of  the 
head  of  a  family  or  a  married  person  living 
with  husband  or  wife,  a  personal  exemption 
of  $2000.  A  husband  and  wife  living  to- 
gether shall  receive  but  one  personal  ex- 
emption of  $2000  against  their  aggregate 
income;  and  in  case  they  make  separate 
returns,  the  personal  exemption  of  $2000 
may  be  taken  by  either  or  divided  between 
them. 

"  $200  for  each  person  (other  than  husband 
or  wife)  dependent  upon  and  receiving  his 
chief  support  from  the  taxpayer,  if  such  de- 
pendent person  is  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  is  incapable  of  self-support  because 
mentally  or  physically  defective." 

A  head  of  a  family  is  a  person  who  actu- 
ally supports  and  maintains  in  one  house- 
hold one  or  more  individuals  who  are 
closely  connected  with  him  by  blood  re- 
lationship, relationship  by  marriage,  or  by 
adoption,  and  whose  right  to  exercise 
family  control  and  provide  for  these  de- 
pendent individuals  is  based  upon  some 
moral  or  legal  obligation.  In  the  absence 
of  continuous  actual  residence  together, 
whether  or  not  a  person  with  dependent 
relatives  is  head  of  a  family  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute  must  depend  on  the 
character  of  the  separation.  If  the  father 
is  absent  on  business  or  at  war,  or  a  child  or 
other  dependent  is  away  at  school  or  on  a 
visit,  the  common  home  being  still  main- 
tained, the  additional  exemption  applies. 
If,  moreover,  through  force  of  circum- 
stances a  parent  is  obliged  to  maintain  his 
dependent  children  with  relatives  or  in  a 
boarding  house  while  he  lives  elsewhere, 
the  additional  exemption  may  still  apply- 
If,  however,  without  necessity  the  depend- 
ent continuously  makes  his  home  elsewhere, 
his  benefactor  is  not  the  head  of  a  family, 
irrespective  of  the  question  of  support. 

(Continued  on  Page  56) 
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YOUR  summer  home,  out  at  the 
lake  or  up  in  the  North  woods, 
can  be  made  more  comfortable, 
more  like  your  permanent  home,  by 
the  use  of  Sheetrock  on  its  walls  and 
ceilings.  And  each  time  as  you  turn 
cityward  after  a  week-end  spent  with 
your  vacationing  family,  you  will 
leave  secure  in  the  thought  that  they 
are  safer  because  Sheetrock  is  fireproof 
— in  itself  non-burning,  non-inflam- 
mable, and  a  positive  barrier  to  fire. 


Sheetrock  is  a  standard  wall  and  ceiling 
material  in  unit  form.  It  comes  in 
broad,  ceiling-high  sections  that  are 
light,  easy  to  handle,  and  quickly  and 
economically  applied.  Its  cost  is  very 
low.  Made  from  rock,  Sheetrock  resists 
coldanddamp,isproofagainstsoundand 
vermin.  It  makes  tight-jointed,  smooth- 
surfaced  walls  that  cannot  warp,  shrink 
or  buckle.  Sheetrock  is  sold  by  your 
dealer  in  lumber  or  builders*  supplies. 
Write  for  a  copy  of  "Walls  of  Worth." 


SHEETROCK 
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TAeFIRE  PROOF 


WALLBOARD 
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(Continued  from  Page  54) 

A  married  person,  living  with  husband  or 
wife,  cannot  claim  an  additional  $2000  ex- 
emption as  head  of  a  family.  His  or  her 
exemption  is  based  on  the  marital  status 
irrespective  of  the  question  of  support  of 
others  living  in  the  same  household. 

If  the  dependent,  on  account  of  whom  a 
taxpayer  claims  to  be  the  head  of  a  family, 
has  some  small  income  from  sources  other 
than  from  his  benefactor  such  income  is  not 
considered  part  of  the  income  of  the  bene- 
factor and  need  not  be  included  in  the  bene- 
factor's return. 

The  factors  constituting  the  status  of 
head  of  a  family  which  entitle  the  taxpayer 
to  an  exemption  of  $2000  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  factors  which  constitute 
the  status  of  dependents,  which  entitle  the 
taxpayer  to  an  exemption  of  $200  each.  In 
the  case  of  the  head  of  a  family  the  person 
living  with  taxpayer  who  by  reason  of  that 
fact  establishes  the  taxpayer's  status  as 
head  of  a  family  must  be  closely  related  to 
the  taxpayer  by  blood  relationship,  rela- 
tionship by  marriage,  or  by  adoption.  In 
the  case  of  a  dependent  who  entitled  the 
taxpayer  to  an  additional  exemption  of 
$200  the  only  factors  necessary  to  estab- 
lish such  status  are:  The  age. of  the  de- 
pendent must  be  less  than  eighteen  years, 
or  the  dependent  must  be  incapable  of  self- 
support  because  defective,  and  he  must 
be  dependent  upon  the  taxpayer  for  his 
chief  support. 

The  Deciding  Day 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  case  of 
a  widower  who  is  living  at  home  with  his 
own  child  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  It 
is  a  common  opinion  that  he  cannot  be 
allowed  two  exemptions  for  the  same  de- 
pendent. But  as  he  comes  clearly  under 
two  provisions — that  of  maintaining  a 
home  for  a  near  relative  and  that  of  pro- 
viding for  the  support  and  education  of  a 
child  under  eighteen  years  of  age — his 
exemption  is  $2200. 

The  status  of  the  taxpayer  on  the  last 
day  of  his  taxable  year  determines  his  right 
to  an  additional  exemption  and  to  a  credit 
for  dependents.  If  then  he  is  the  head  of  a 
family  the  personal  exemption  of  $2000 
may  be  taken.  But  an  unmarried  individ- 
ual or  a  married  individual  not  living  with 
husband  or  wife,  who  during  the  taxable 
year  has  ceased  to  be  the  head  of  a  family 
or  to  have  dependents,  is  entitled  to  only 
the  personal  exemption  of  $1000  allowed  a 
single  person.  A  husband  and  wife  living 
together  at  the  end  of  the  taxable  year  may 
receive  but  one  personal  exemption  of 
$2000,  divisible  as  they  please,  against  their 
aggregate  income.  Here  are  examples: 

1.  A  family,  living,  in  one  household, 
consists  of  a  mother  who  is  fifty  years  of 
age,  a  son  twenty-three  years  of  age,  one 
daughter  nineteen,  and  another  daughter 
twenty-one,  all  in  good  health.  The  son  is 
the  sole  support  of  his  mother  and  two 
sisters.  What  is  his  exemption? 

Answer:  $2000.  If  a  man  living  with 
and  actually  supporting  his  mother  who  is 
fifty  years  of  age  and  two  sisters  nineteen 
and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  all  of  whom 
are  in  good  health,  is  entitled  to  an  exemp- 
tion of  $2000  as  head  of  a  family.  Since  his 
mother  and  sisters  are  neither  under  eight- 
een years  of  age  nor  physically  or  mentally 
incapacitated  he  cannot  claim  an  addi- 
tional exemption. 

2.  An  unmarried  son  is  the  chief  support 
of  his  father,  who  lives  in  another  city.  The 
father,  because  of  a  crippled  hand,  is  un- 
able to  earn  more  than  a  trifle.  What  is  the 
son's  exemption? 

Answer:  $1200.  An  unmarried  son,  the 
chief  support  of  his  crippled  father,  who 
lives  in  another  city,  is  entitled  to  an  ex- 
emption of  $1200.  He  is  entitled  to  a  per- 
sonal exemption  of  $1000  for  himself  and 
an  additional  exemption  of  $200  for  his  de- 
pendent father,  who  is  physically  incapaci- 
tated. 

3.  B  is  married  on  December  30,  and  on 
New  Year's  Eve  he  is  visiting  relatives  on 
his  honeymoon.  B  files  his  return  on  a 
calendar-year  basis.  His  wife  has  no  in- 
come. What  is  his  exemption? 

Answer:  $2000.  A  man  who  files  his 
return  on  a  calendar-year  basis  and  is  mar- 
ried on  December  30  and  who  is  on  Decem- 
ber 31  visiting  relatives  on  his  honeymoon, 
is,  within  the  provisions  of  the  act,  "married 
and  living  with  his  wife"  and  is  entitled  to 
an  exemption  of  $2000.  His  status  on  the 
last  day  of  the  taxable  year  is  the  date 
which  determines  his  exemption. 


4.  A  man  is  married  but  not  living  with 
his  wife.  Because  of  ill  health  she  is  forced 
to  live  in  another  state.  They  have  been 
separated  several  years;  but  he  supports 
her,  not  only  because  she  is  physically  un- 
able to  support  herself  but  because  there  is 
no  disagreement  between  them.  They  ex- 
change letters  frequently,  and  he  visits  her 
as  often  as  business  and  finances  permit. 
What  is  his  exemption? 

Answer:  $2000.  When  a  man  is  sepa- 
rated, from  his  wife  only  because  her  health 
demands  that  she  live  in  one  state  while 
his  business  demands  his  presence  in  an- 
other, this  unavoidable  circumstance  will 
not  bar  him  from  his  full  exemption  of 
$2000. 

5.  A  man  disagrees  with  his  wife.  They 
separate  March  12,  1920,  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  is  to  furnish  his  wife  her 
entire  support.  On  January  10,  1921,  they 
reach  a  solution  of  their  difficulties  and 
resume  living  together.  What  is  his  ex- 
emption for  1920? 

Answer:  $1000.  If  on  the  last  day  of 
the  taxable  year  a  man  is  separated  from 
his  wife  on  account  of  disagreement,  his 
exemption  will  be  only  that  of  a  single  man, 
regardless  of  whether  they  have  resumed 
living  together  by  the  time  his  return  is 
filed. 

6.  A  married  man  living  with  his  wife 
supports  his  child  eighteen  years  of  age. 
The  child  is  at  school  and  entirely  depend- 
ent. What  is  the  man's  exemption? 

Answer:  $2000.  The  fact  that  a  child 
is  at  school  and  entirely  dependent  does 
not  entitle  the  father  to  the  additional 
exemption  of  $200  if  the  child  is  eighteen 
years  old.  The  child  must  be  under  eight- 
een years  of  age  or,  being  older,  must  be 
physically  or  mentally  incapacitated. 

7.  A  widower  supports  his  daughter  un- 
der eighteen  years  of  age,  whom  he  has  left 
with  relatives  to  raise.  He  visits  the  child 
rarely.  He  does  not  write  to  his  child,  but 
writes  to  the  relatives  when  it  is  time  to 
send  his  check.  What  is  his  exemption? 

Answer:  $1200.  A  widower  who  is  the 
entire  support  of  his  child  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  but  who  otherwise  entirely 
neglects  it,  is  not  entitled  to  the  exemption 
as  head  of  a  family,  but  is  entitled  to  an 
additional  $200  as  the  chief  support  of  a 
child  under  eighteen. 

Marital  Tax  Problems 

8.  A  married  man  dies  May  15,  1920, 
and  his  executor  takes  $2000  exemption 
against  his  income  from  January  1,  1920, 
to  May  15,  1920.  The  widow  takes  an 
exemption  of  $1000  on  her  return,  filed 
December  31,  1920.  The  estate  of  the 
deceased  has  not  been  settled  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  What  exemption  can  be 
claimed  for  the  income  accruing  to  the 
estate? 

Answer:  $1000.  A  decedent's  estate, 
still  in  the  process  of  administration  on  the 
last  day  of  the  taxable  year,  is  entitled  to  an 
exemption  of  $1000. 

9.  A  married  man  living  with  his  wife 
has  one  child  ten  years  of  age,  and  is  sup- 
porting his  crippled  mother.  What  is  his 
exemption? 

Answer:  $2400.  A  married  man,  living 
with  his  wife  and  child  ten  years  of  age,  and 
who  is  supporting  his  crippled  mother,  is 
entitled  to  an  exemption  of  $2400:  $2000 
for  himself  and  wife,  $200  on  account  of  the 
child,  and  $200  on  account  of  crippled 
mother. 

10.  A  man  married  and  living  with  his 
wife  has  a  son  nineteen  years  of  age,  who  is 
a  minor  child  in  the  state  in  which  he  lives. 
The  son  earns  $700,  which  the  father  ap- 
propriates and  includes  in  his  return.  What 
is  the  father's  exemption? 

Answer:  $2000.  The  Revenue  Act  of 
1918  states  specifically  that  a  dependent 
person  for  whom  the  additional  $200  ex- 
emption is  allowed  must  be  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  incapable  of  self-support 
because  mentally  or  physically  defective. 
The  fact  that  under  the  state  laws  a  son 
nineteen  years  of  age  is  a  minor  is  not  con- 
trolling under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918. 
If  he  is  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over  and 
not  physically  or  mentally  defective,  the 
$200  exemption  cannot  be  claimed  by  the 
taxpayer  or  allowed,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  father  appropriates  the  $700 
earnings  of  the  son  and  includes  them  in  his 
tax  return. 

Next  to  the  item  of  personal  exemption 
the  question  of  depreciation  is  the  one  that 
most  frequently  confronts  the  taxpayer  for 
proper  decision.  This  discussion  is  not  in- 
tended to  cover  the  complicated  cases  such 


as  may  arise  under  the  corporation  income- 
tax  law  or  in  large  manufacturing  under- 
takings. The  law  provides: 

"That  in  computing  net  income  there 
shall  be  allowed  as  deductions" — from 
gross  income — 

"A  reasonable  allowance  for  the  exhaus- 
tion, wear  and  tear  of  property  used  in  the 
trade  or  business,  including  a  reasonable 
allowance  for  obsolescence. 

"That  in  computing  net  income  no  de- 
duction shall  in  any  case  be  allowed  in 
respect  of — 

"  (b)  Any  amount  paid  out  for  new  build- 
ings or  for  permanent  improvements  or 
betterments  made  to  increase  the  value  of 
any  property  or  estate; 

"(c)  Any  amount  expended  in  restoring 
property  or  in  making  good  the  exhaustion 
thereof  for  which  an  allowance  is  or  has 
been  made." 

Repairs  and  Improvements 

Under  repairs  are  included  exterior  paint- 
ing, carpenter  patchwork,  replacing  of 
broken  windowpanes,  plumbing  patch- 
work, tinner's  or  slater's  patchwork.  The 
word  "repair"  might  be  defined  as  the  re- 
newal of  a  part  only.  The  item  of  exterior 
painting  is  included  among  repairs  because 
of  the  practical  difficulty  which  would  arise 
if  it  were  treated  as  a  replacement.  If 
treated  as  a  betterment  its  cost  would  be 
added  to  the  cost  of  the  building  and  be 
subject  to  a  depreciation  charge.  But  the 
life  of  the  building  might  be  forty  to  fifty 
years.  Betterments  and  improvements  are 
such  items  as  a  new  roof — which  is  often 
met  with — new  cement  walks  or  steps,  new 
porch  floors,  new  steam  boilers,  or  any  re- 
newal of  a  complete  unit  which  was  pre- 
viously in  existence. 

The  addition  of  hardwood  floors;  laying 
a  cement  cellar  floor  where  formerly  existed 
a  ground  or  brick  floor;  installation  of 
electric  wiring;  modernizing  plumbing  sys- 
tem— whether  a  poorer  system  of  plumbing 
existed  before  or  not;  modernizing  heating 
system;  remodeling  of  all  kinds,  such  as 
changing  a  two-story  house  into  two  flats, 
necessitating  change  of  stairways,  plumb- 
ing, and  so  on;  addition  of  a  substantial 
number  of  braces  under  a  floor;  any  other 
addition  which  increases  the  capacity  or 
quality  of  the  service  offered  by  the  original 
structure— are  to  be  considered  improve- 
ments. 

Examples: 

1.  A  taxpayer  owns  a  house  in  which  he 
lives.  He  claims  as  a  deduction,  on  account 
of  depreciation,  2  %  of  the  cost  of  the  house. 
Would  this  deduction  be  allowed? 

Answer:  No.  An  allowance  for  depre- 
ciation is  limited  to  property  used  in  the 
taxpayer's  trade  or  business,  and  is  not  to 
be  taken  by  a  taxpayer  for  a  building  used 
solely  as  a  dwelling.  This  is  an  item  of  per- 
sonal expense. 

2.  A  taxpayer  bought  in  1915  a  lot  of 
land  upon  which  he  erected  a  building 
which  he  used  as  a  store.  The  building  cost 
him  $7000  and  the  estimated  life  thereof  is 
50  years.  During  the  latter  part  of  1919 
the  market  value  of  all  property,  including 
that  of  the  taxpayer,  increased  in  value. 
Buildings  constructed  similarly  to  that  of 
the  taxpayer's,  cost  to  build  on  an  average 
of  $10,000.  The  taxpayer  therefore  claims 
depreciation  of  2  %  of  $10,000.  How  much 
should  he  be  allowed  to  deduct  on  ac- 
count of  depreciation  in  his  1920  income- 
tax  return?  The  building  has  no  salvage 
value. 

Answer:  $140.  The  percentage  of  2% 
is  taken  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  building, 
and  not  on  any  fluctuation  in  value  due  to 
change  in  character  of  neighborhood  or  of 
Tn^Lrkct  v3.1ug 

3.  In  1918  Smith  erected  a  brick  build- 
ing to  be  used  for  business  purposes.  The 
building  cost  $4500,  and  was  erected  on  a 
lot  which  Smith  purchased  for  $2000.  The 
estimated  life  of  the  building  is  50  years. 
In  1920  he  received  as  rent  for  the  building 
$900  and  he  paid  out  the  following  ex- 
penses: 

For  taxes  $  70 

For  water  rent   15 

For  fire  insurance   35 

For  incidental  repairs   50 

For  heating  plant  installed  December  31, 1920  .  500 

What  net  income  should  he  report  from 
the  above  transaction  for  the  year  1920? 
The  salvage  value  of  the  building  is  $500. 

Answer:  $650.  The  items  of  $70  taxes, 
$15  water  rent,  $35  insurance,  and  $50 
repairs,  plus  depreciation  of  $80  (2%  on 


$4000)  making  a  total  of  $250,  are  allow- 
able deductions  from  the  gross  income  ol 
$900  for  rent.  The  cost  of  installing  the 
heating  system,  a  permanent  improvement, 
is  not  an  allowable  deduction. 

4.  A  retail  merchant  claims  a  deduction 
for  depreciation  on  inventory  of  his  stock 
in  trade.  Is  his  claim  allowable? 

Answer:  No.  Depreciation  does  not 
apply  to  inventories  of  stock  in  trade. 

5  and  6.  A  merchant  used  a  delivery 
truck  costing  $1200  and  charged  off  depre- 
ciation at  the  rate  of  25%  annually  for  four 
years. 

'  (a)  Is  any  deduction  allowable  for  depre- 
ciation in  subsequent  years? 

(b)  Are  incidental  repairs  made  in  sub 
sequent  years  allowable  deductions? 

Answer:  (a)  No.  When  in  the  course 
of  years  the  owner  of  property  has  claimed 
its  full  cost  as  depreciation  in  his  income- 
tax  returns,  no  further  claims  will  be  al- 
lowed. 

(b)  Yes.  Cost  of  incidental  repair? 
which  neither  add  to  the  value  of  property 
nor  appreciably  prolong  its  life  but  keep  it 
in  ordinary  efficient  condition  may  be  de- 
ducted as  expense. 

The  Doctor's  Motor 

7.  A  physician  with  an  office  practice 
claims  a  deduction  for  depreciation  on  his 
automobile.  He  uses  the  automobile  only 
to  go  from  his  home  in  the  suburbs  to  his 
office  downtown  and  return.  Is  this  claim 
for  depreciation  allowable? 

Answer:  No.  As  the  automobile  was 
not  used  in  the  physician's  professional 
practice  there  is  no  allowance  for  depre- 
ciation. 

8.  A  purchased  a  lot  of  land  in  1914  for 
$1000.  He  built  a  house  thereon  at  a  cost 
of  $5000.  The  life  of  the  building  was  esti- 
mated at  33  1-3  years.  The  house  was  com- 
pleted December  31, 1914,  and  A  has  rented 
it  to  tenants  to  the  date  of  sale.  He  sold 
the  property  on  December  31,  1919,  for 
$6000.  What  is  the  amount  of  taxable 
profit  derived  by  A  from  the  transaction? 
The  building  has  no  salvage  value. 

Answer:  $750.  Under  the  provisions  of 
Section  213  (a)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918, 
and  Article  1561  of  Regulations  45,  A  de- 
rived a  taxable  gain  from  the  transaction  to 
the  extent  that  the  selling  price  of  the 
property  exceeded  its  cost  to  him  less  de- 
preciation sustained.  The  amount  of  de- 
preciation upon  the  building  for  five  years 
at  3%  is  $750.  The  original  cost  of  the 
property  was  $6000.  The  amount  of  depre- 
ciation is  deducted  from  the  original  cost  of 
$6000,  and  the  remainder  of  $5250,  sub- 
tracted from  the  selling  price,  gives  $750, 
the  amount  of  gain  derived  from  the  trans- 
action. 

Bad  debts  must  be  charged  off  within  the 
taxable  year.  The  necessity  of  this  strict 
provision  of  law  is  obvious  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  if  a  bad  debt  were  allowed  as  a 
deduction  without  the  requirement  that  it 
also  be  charged  off  on  the  books,  first,  the 
certainty  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  debt 
would  apparently  be  left  open  to  question, 
and  second,  neither  the  taxpayer  nor  the 
Government  could  be  sure  that  a  debt 
would  not  be  claimed  more  than  once,  nor 
that  a  debt  previously  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion which  was  later  paid  would  be  entered 
in  the  gross  income  of  that  year  instead  of 
only  liquidating  an  account  receivable. 

A  frequent  claim  for  deduction  is  for 
loans  made  to  relatives.  Before  a  debt  can 
be  deducted  as  worthless  its  character  as  a 
true  debt  must  be  proved.  However,  a 
valid  debt  which  is  proved  to  be  worthless 
is  not  always  a  proper  deduction. 

Some  examples: 

1.  A  merchant  has  an  old  account  upon 
his  books.  In  his  line  of  business  an  account 
is  usually  considered  bad  if  it  is  over  a  year 
old.  This  account — for  no  reason  except 
size — has  remained  on  the  books  for  3 
years.  He  charges  it  off  in  1920.  Would  it 
be  allowed  as  a  deduction? 

Answer:  No. 

2.  A  merchant  discovers  that  one  of  his 
customers  has  left  the  country.  There  is 
no  property  against  which  legal  action 
could  be  taken  in  satisfaction  of  unpaid  ac- 
counts. Without  resorting  to  any  legal 
proceedings  the  merchant  attempts  to 
charge  off  the  accounts  as  bad.  Would  it  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction? 

Answer:  Yes.  ' 

3.  A  landlord  rents  out  a  house  for  $50 
a  month.  The  tenant  puts  off  the  payment 

(Continued  on  Page  61) 
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Fyou  have  not  yet  acquired  an  Evers/iarp, 
read  this  brief  advertisement,  then  stop 
at  the  next  Ever  sharp  dealer  s  you  pass  and 
get  the  one  we've  made  for  you.  The  dealer 
will  show  you  Eversharps  in  many  designs, 
in  silver  and  in  gold — each  made  with 
jeweler  precision,  and  warranted  to  be  an 
accomplished  writer.    The  Eversharp  of 
standard  length  carries  twelve  leads;  it  is 
also  fitted  with  a  safety  clip  that  hugs 
tightly  to  the  pocket.  The  shorter  models  are 
ringed  to  clip  to  watch  chains.    They  are 
vogue  among  the  ladies.  Once  you  have  owned 
an  Eversharp  you  will  never  be  without  one. 
Make  sure  you  get  Eversharp  —  the  na?ne  is 
on  the  pencil.   Dealers  sell  them  everywhere. 

THE  WAHL   COMPANY,  Chicago 
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The  instrument  clios 


All  these  great  artists  make 
records  for  the  Victor 


ALDA 

BESANZONI 

BORI 

BR  AS  L  A  U 

CALVE 

CARUSO 

CHASE 

CLEMENT 

CULP 

De gogorza 
De  luca 

DESTINN 

EAMES 

FARRAR 

GALLI-CURCI 

GARRISON 

GIGLI 

OLUCK 

HARROLD 

HOMER 

JOHNSON 

JOURNET 

MARTINELLI 

McCORMACK 

MELBA 

MURPHY 

RUFFO 

SCHUMANN- HEINK 
SCOTTI 
SEMBRICH 
TETRAZZINI 
W ERR EN RATH 
WH1TEHILL 
WITHERSPOON 
ZANELLI 
ZEROLA 


Violin 


ELM  AN 

HEIFETZ 

KREISLER 

KUBELIK 

ZIMBALIST 


Piano 

CORTOT 

PADEREWSKI 

RACHMANINOFF 

Violoncello 

KINDLER 

Orchestra 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
FLONZALEY  quartet 
VICTOR  HERBERT'S 
LA  SCALA  ORCHESTRA 
PHILA.  SYMPHONY 

ALSO  RECORDS  BY  THE 
LATE  GERVILLE-REACHE. 
GILIBERT,   PATTI.    PL  AN  CON, 
POWELL.   TAMAONO  AND 
WILLIAMS 
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Victor  Talking  Ms 

Camden,  N( 


This  trademark  and  the  trademarked  word  "Victrola"  identify 
all  our  products.    Look  under  the  lid!    Look  on  the  label! 
VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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March  12,  1921 


DUO  -ART  PIANO 


^yA  mothers  letter  about  the  wonderful 
instrument  that  brings  the  Viano-tkeMeans 
to  Vlay  it-and the  InspiredVlaying  of  the 
Great  Vianists  into  the  Intimacy  of  the  Home 


Dear  Beth: 

Please  forgive  my  long  silence.  It  is  due 
to  a  wonderful  thing  that  has  come  to  us — 
but  let  me  tell  you  the  whole  story  I 

During  your  visit  to  us  and  underlying 
your  nice  letter  acknowledging  your  "good 
time"  while  with  us,  I  detected  a  note  that 
struck  a  responsive  chord  in  my  own  heart. 
You  missed  something,  as  I  had  for  a  long 
time.  You  felt  a  lack  of  the  "  home"  feeling — 
too  many  outside  interests — too  much  of  the 
city  rush  and  need  for  constant  excitement. 

It  had  worried  me  for  months,  and  after 
you  went  I  determined  to  solve  the  problem. 

My  way  of  going  about  it  was  to  make  a 
Sunday  call  at  the  Cramers',  to  see  if  I  could 
find  the  key  to  their  obvious  pleasure  in  their 
home  life.  I  left  there  with  an  inspiration. 

I  had  found  every  Cramer  sitting  raptly 
around  their  Duo-Art  Piano  as  it  played  a 
record  of  Josef  Hofman'n's,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  moving  pictures  and  "tea  dances" 
were  holding  sway  within  a  few  blocks. 

As  I  Listened 

— thoughts  of  what  one  of  those  instruments 
would  do  for  us  came  to  me  one  after  the  other; 
so  the  next  day  I  went  down  to  Aeolian  Hall, 
and  in  another  day  a  Duo-Art  Piano  took 
the  place  of  the  old  upright  which  had  stood 
there — silent,  for  the  most  part — since  the 
children  were  small.  Nearby  was  a  mahog- 
any cabinet  filled  with  music-rolls. 

Thai's  all  the  change  in  appearance — but 
what  a  change  in  other  ways!  We've  got 
something  almost  unique— a  home  in  the 
heart  of  New  York'!  That  end  of  our  library 
is  a  veritable  Pandora's  Box— balm  for  the 
end  of  a  turbulent  day — splendid  instruc- 


tion and  inspiration,  too,  for  the  plastic 
young  minds— no  end  of  fun  jor  lively  young 
feet— and  entertainment  galore  for  all  of  us  I 

At  First  Father  Was  Skeptical 

—but  I  made  him  turn  his  back  and  then 
put  on  "Sweet  Genevieve."  So  naturally,  so 
spontaneously  is  it  played,  Elizabeth,  that 
we  could  imagine  you  were  here  and  playing 
it,  as  you  did  25  years  ago.  He  played  it 
over  six  times  and  then  spent  the  rest  of  the 
evening  with  the  Duo-Art  music  catalogue, 
picking  out  other  old  favorites  to  which, 
knowing  my  tastes,  he  added  Paderewski's 
"Minuet"  played  by  Paderewski  himself;  the 
"Moonlight  Sonata"  played  by  Hofmann; 
Chopin,  by  Gabrilowitsch  and  others;  light 
classics  and  popular  favorites,  each  inter- 
preted by  a  master  in  his  line. 

The  next  evening  a  nice  young  man  came 
up  from  The  Aeolian  Company  and  sug- 
gested that  father  play  the  Duo-Art  himself. 
It  is  a  Pianola  also,  you  know,  and  the 
pleasure  he  has  had  from  it  ever  since  just 
does  my  heart  good.  To  be  able,  with  those 
levers,  to  put  in  all  the  expression  himself 
seems  to  relax  and  entertain  him  as  nothing 
else  can. 


— but  Raymond 

—and  this  seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true, 
Beth,  but  it  is.  I  was  beginning  to  worry 
about  Ray.  A  dear  boy,  of  course,  but  so 
unresourceful,  so  dependent  on  outsiders  and 
outside  interests. 

One  rainy  afternoon,  about  three  weeks 
»  after  the  Duo-Art  came,  I  was  up  in  my  room 
and  heard  someone  singing  in  the  library. 
I  stole  softly  down  to  the  door.  Ray  was 
playing  Tosti's  "Goodbye" — a  wonderful  ac- 
companiment record  with  the  words  on  the  roll. 

Then  came  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of 
my  life,  for  Ray  lifted  his  head  and  sang, 


id  every  Cramer  sitting  raptly  around  their 
Duo-Art  as  it  played  a  record  of  Josef  Hofmann's" 


"Falling  leaf  and  fading  tree 
Shadows  falling  on  you  and  me" 
in  a  voice  timid,  throaty,  of  course,  but  sweet 
and  true  and  clear  I    My  boy  had  discovered 
that  he  had  a  voice  I 

I  let  him  alone  for  a  week  or  so,  bought 
more  song  rolls,  and  every  day  after  school  he 
went  in  there  and  sang.  Then  I  asked  him 
if  he  would  go  with  me  to  Mr.  Woodruff  and 
have  his  voice  tried  out.  We  went  and  Mr. 
W.  says  Ray  will  have  a  fine  baritone  and  he 
is  going  to  train  him  for  a  church  position. 

— and  as  for  Gertrude 

— the  child  has  taken  piano  lessons,  as  you 
know,  but  never  seemed  particularly  apt,  nor 
interested. 

Now  repeated  hearings  of  the  playing  of 
the  master-pianists  are  having  their  inevitable 
effect.  She  is  learning  my  favorite  C  Sharp 
Minor  Waltz  of  Chopin  and  is  playing  with 
more  taste  and  feeling  than  ever  before. 

The  dance  music,  too,  means  so  much  to 
both  the  children.  They  practice  the  steps 
themselves  with  the  Duo-Art  and  both  are 
losing  all  awkward  self -consciousness. 

Gertrude  confessed  to  me  that  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Cramers'  dance  she  had  always  felt  a 
bit  of  a  wall  flower,  but  that  night  she  was  so 
much  surer  of  her  dancing  that  she  had  a 
"perfectly  wonderful  time"— danced  every 
dance  and  every  encore.  Well,  her  slippers 
looked  it  I 

As  a  family  we  needed  music.  Every 
member  is  enjoying  the  home  more,  is  going 
out  less,  and  each  life  is  being  broadened  by 
this  wonderful  instrument,  which  actually 
has  the  power  to  change  and  cultivate  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  a  home.  I  don't  see 
how  any  family  can  afford  to  be  without  the 
Duo-Art. 

Come,  visit  us  again  and  see  for  yourself. 
Fondly, 

Your  Sister. 


Information  and  Duo-Art  literature,  free,  upon  request 


The  Duo-Art  Piano 

The  Steinway,  Steck,  VVheelock,  Stroud  and 
famous  Weber  Grands  and  Uprights 


THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 


AEOLIAN  HALL 


London  Paris  NEW  YORK  CITY  Madrid  Melbourne 

Makers  of  the  <iAeolian  Vocation.     Foremost  tjtfanufafturers  of  Musical  Instruments  in  the  World 


{Continued  from  Pago  SS) 

f  the  first  month's  rent  and  at  the  end  of 
he  second  month  he  moves.  The  landlord 
*  unable  by  any  means  to  force  payment  of 
he  $100  owed  him.  Would  this  $100  be 
llowed  as  a  deduction  for  a  bad  debt  if  he 
eports  only  the  rent  received  from  the  ten 
ither  months  of  the  year? 
Answer:  No. 

4.  A  taxpayer  owns  an  industrial  bond 
or  $1000  which  has  failed  to  pay  interest 
or  2  years.  In  1920  the  company  dissolves 
nd  no  payment  of  interest  is  made. 
Should  the  amount  of  this  interest  be  de- 
lucted  as  a  bad  debt? 

Answer:  No. 

5.  If,  in  the  above  case,  the  insolvent 
ompany  was  unable  to  liquidate  its  bonds 
hould  the  $1000 — granted  the  taxpayer  had 
ought  the  bond  at  par — be  deducted  as  a 
>ad  debt? 

Answer:  Yes. 

6.  In  1912  a  taxpayer  purchased  a  cer- 
ain  hundred-dollar  bond  at  99.  On  March 
,  1913,  the  market  price  was  105.  In  1920 
he  company  became  insolvent  and  was  un- 
ble  to  pay  anything  to  its  bondholders, 
low  much  would  be  allowed  as  a  deduction? 

Answer:  $105. 

7.  On  July  15,  1919,  a  man  lends  his  fel- 
iw  workman  $50.  On  January  5,  1920,  he 
?nds  him  $10  more.  If  no  repayments 
rere  made,  and  if  later  the  fellow  workman 
ras  discharged  and  the  account  rendered 
ad,  is  the  $50  item  a  proper  deduction  for 
he  year  1919? 

Answer:  No. 

8.  A  man  lends  his  married  son  $100  to 
ide  him  over  a  period  of  unusual  stress, 
le  took  no  note,  and  has  never  pressed  for 
he  repayment  of  the  money.  Can  he  now 
laim  the  amount  as  a  bad  debt? 

Answer:  No. 

9.  A  man  lends  his  married  son  $100  to 
elp  him  make  up  the  expense  of  a  certain 
usiness  trip  and  takes  a  note  from  the  son 
?r  the  amount.  Oontrary  to  expectation, 
he  trip  proves  unsuccessful  and  the  son's 
usiness  therefore  continues  to  fail.  There 
s  little  prospect  of  the  note  being  paid  for 
sveral  years  if  ever.  Should  the  father  de- 
uct  the  item  of  $100? 

Answer:  Yes. 

10.  A  merchant  reporting  his  income 
•om  business  on  the  basis  of  cash  receipts 
nd  disbursements  claims  a  deduction  of 
300  for  accounts  ascertained  to  be  worth- 
;ss  and  charged  off  within  the  taxable 
ear.  Would  his  claim  be  allowed? 

Answer:  No. 

Deductions  Allowed  by  Law 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1918  provides  "That 
i  computing  net  income  there  shall  be  al- 
>wed  as  deductions— from  gross  income — 

"Losses  sustained  during  the  taxable 
ear  and  not  compensated  for  by  insurance 
r  otherwise,  if  incurred  in  trade  or  busi- 
ess; 

"Losses  sustained  during  the  taxable 
ear  and  not  compensated  for  by  insurance 
r  otherwise,  if  incurred  in  any  transaction 
ntered  into  for  profit,  though  not  con- 
ected  with  the  trade  or  business;  but  in 
he  case  of  a  nonresident  alien  individual 
nly  as  to  such  transactions  within  the 
Jnited  States; 

"Losses  sustained  during  the  taxable  year 
f  property  not  connected  with  the  trade  or 
usiness  (but  in  the  case  of  a  nonresident 
lien  individual  only  property  within  the 
Jnited  States)  if  arising  from  fires,  storms, 
hipwreck  or  other  casualty,  from  theft, 
no  if  not  compensated  for  by  insurance  or 
therwwe." 

A  very  common  loss  to  a  person  engaged 
i  business  is  the  destruction  or  theft  of 
oods  or  merchandise  in  which  the  tax- 
>ayer  deals.  If  care  is  not  taken  in  the  man- 
er  of  handling  the  bookkeeping  entries  a 
ouble  deduction  for  such  losses  would  re- 
ult.  A  merchant  who  uses  inventories  to 
scertain  his  profit  should  not  make  any  en- 
ries  on  his  books  for  any  of  his  stock  in 
rade  that  is  destroyed  or  stolen,  for  the 
eason  that  such  loss  will  be  reflected  in  his 
losing  inventory.  If  his  books  are  kept  on 

cash  basis,  which  properly  shows  his  cor- 
ect  profits,  then  he  may  deduct  specifically 
n  amount  equal  to  his  loss.  In  either  case 
!  the  merchant  received  insurance  for  such 
>sses  he  must  include  in  his  gross  income 
he  amount  of  such  insurance  received. 

Losses  incurred  in  the  operation  of  farms 
s  business  enterprises  are  deductible  from 
ross  income.  If  farm  products  are  held  for 
avorable  markets  no  deduction  on  account 
f  shrinkage  in  weight  or  physical  value  or  by 
eason  of  deterioration  in  st  orage  is  allowed. 
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The  total  loss  by  frost,  storm,  flood  or  fire 
of  a  prospective  crop,  or  of  a  crop  which 
has  not  been  sold,  is  not  a  deductible  loss  in 
computing  net  income.  A  farmer  engaged 
in  raising  and  selling  stock,  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  and  so  on,  is  not  entitled  to  claim 
as  a  loss  the  value  of  animals  that  per- 
ish from  among  those  animals  that  were 
raised  on  the  farm. 

Other  Losses 

If  livestock  has  been  purchased  for  any 
purpose,  and  afterwards  dies  from  disease, 
exposure  or  injury,  or  is  killed  by  order  of 
the  authorities  of  a  state  or  the  United 
States,  the  actual  purchase  price  of  such 
stock,  less  any  depreciation  which  may  have 
been  previously  claimed  with  respect  to 
such  perished  livestock,  and  less  also  any 
insurance  or  indemnity  recovered,  may  be 
deducted  as  a  loss. 

A  person  possessing  securities  such  as 
stocks  and  bonds  cannot  deduct  from  gross 
income  any  amount  claimed  as  a  loss  on 
account  of  the  shrinkage  in  value  of  such 
securities  through  fluctuation  of  the  market 
or  otherwise.  The  loss  allowable  in  such 
cases  is  that  actually  suffered  when  the 
securities  mature  or  are  disposed  of. 

These  examples  should  help  you: 


1.  A  merchant  presents  the  following 
statement: 

Merchandise  inventory  January  1,  1920  .  .  $20,000 

Merchandise  inventory  January  1,  1921  .  .  10,000 

Merchandise  sales  during  year   40,000 

Merchandise  purchases  during  year  ....  40,000 

Allowable  expense  deductions   5,000 

How  much  is  his  loss? 
Answer:  The  loss  in  the  above  case  is 
determined  as  follows: 

Merchandise  sales  during  year   $40,000 

Less: 

Merchandise  inventory 

January  1, 1920  .  .  $20,000 
Merchandise  purchases  40,000 


Expenses   5,000 

$65,000 

Less  inventory  January  1, 1921  10,000 

.  55,000 

Loss  '   $15,000 

2.  B  bought  10  shares  of  railroad  stock 
in  1911  at  $100  per  share.  On  March  1, 
1913,  the  market  value  of  the  shares  was 
$150  per  share.  In  1920  he  sold  them  for 
$50  per  share.  What  is  the  amount  of  loss 
he  can  take  as  a  deduction  against  his  gross 
income? 

Answer:  The  basis  of  loss  or  gain  is  the 
cost  or  fair  market  value  as  of  March  1, 
1913,  if  acquired  prior  thereto.  The  stock 
in  this  question  was  bought  prior  to  March  1 , 
1913.  Its  value  on  that  date  was  $1500. 
The  sale  price  was  $500.  The  loss,  there- 
fore, was  $1000. 

3.  C  builds  a  summer  cottage  for  him- 
self and  family  at  a  cost  of  $7000.  When  it 
is  completed  an  objectionable  factory  lo- 
cates in  the  neighborhood.  C  sells  the 
cottage  for  $5000.  Can  he  deduct  the  loss? 

Answer:  C's  loss  was  not  incurred  in 
trade  or  business;  nor  was  it  a  loss  sus- 
tained through  fire,  storm,  shipwreck  or 
other  casualty;  or  from  theft.  His  loss  may 
not  be  deducted  under  the  provisions  of 
Paragraph  5  of  Section  214,  for  the  reason 
that  C  did  not  enter  into  a  transaction  for 
profit.  His  intent  at  time  of  building  was 
to  use  the  property  as  a  private  dwelling. 

4.  D,  a  farmer,  reports  on  a  cash  receipt 
and  disbursement  basis.  During  the  year 
his  hay  wagon,  with  a  load  of  hay  which  was 
raised  on  the  farm,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
He  carried  no  fire  insurance.  The  market 
value  of  the  hay  on  the  date  of  the  fire  was 
$20.  The  wagon  was  purchased  the  day 
before  the  fire  for  $150.  How  much  may  D 
deduct  from  his  gross  income  on  account 
of  the  destruction  of  the  hay? 

Answer:  D  cannot  deduct  his  loss  on 
account  of  the  destruction  of  the  hay,  for 
the  reason  that  the  cost  of  producing  same 
is  included  in  other  expenses.  If  he  had 
purchased  the  hay  the  cost  thereof  would 
be  included  in  merchandise  purchased. 

6.  Assuming  that  D's  hay  wagon  did 
not  depreciate  for  one  day's  use,  how  much 
may  he  deduct  on  account  of  its  destruc- 
tion? 

ANSWER:  The  loss  which  D  sustained  by 
the  destruction  of  hiH  hay  wagon  may  be 
deducted  from  gross  income  as  being  a  loss 
sustained  in  business.  The  cost  of  the  wagon 
has  never  been  charged  to  expense  and 
therefore  upon  the  destruction  thereof  the 
cost  less  depreciation  may  be  taken  as 
a  loss.  He  may  deduct  $1.10. 
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6.  A  merchant  bought  a  delivery  truck 
on  July  1,  1919,  for  $1000.  The  merchant 
charges  depreciation  of  20%  a  year  on  the 
truck.  On  July  1,  1920,  the  truck  is  de- 
stroyed in  a  wreck.  The  merchant  recovers 
insurance  of  $600  and  he  sells  the  wreckage 
for  $50.  What  is  the  amount  of  his  loss? 

Answer:  In  determining  the  loss  of  any 
property  several  matters  must  be  taken 
into  consideration:  (a)  cost  or  fair  market 
value  as  of  March  1,  1913,  if  the  property 
was  acquired  prior  thereto;  (b)  deprecia- 
tion sustained;  (c)  insurance  recovered; 
and  (d)  salvage  value.  In  the  present  case 
loss  is  determined  as  follows: 

Cost  of  truck   $1000 

Less:  Depreciation  $200 

Insurance  600 

Salvage   50 

 850 

Loss  $  150 

7.  E,  a  doctor,  purchased  on  January  1, 
1918,  stock  of  the  X  Co.  for  $650.  On 
December  31, 1920,  the  market  value  of  the 
stock  was  $550.  He  does  not  sell  the  stock. 
How  much  may  he  deduct  from  his  gross 
income  for  1920? 

Answer:  A  person  possessing  securities, 
such  as  stocks  and  bonds,  cannot  deduct 
from  gross  income  any  amount  claimed  as 
a  loss  on  account  of  the  shrinkage  in  value 
of  such  securities  through  fluctuation  of  the 
market  or  otherwise.  The  loss  allowable 
in  such  cases  is  that  actually  suffered  when 
the  securities  mature  or  are  disposed  of. 
Article  144. 

8.  A  manufacturer  buys  a  limousinelor 
$10,000  for  his  family.  A  month  later,  being' 
pressed  for  funds  in  his  business,  he  sells 
the  limousine  for  $5000.  Admitting  that 
one  month's  depreciation  would  account 
for  very  little  of  the  difference,  can  he  de- 
duct the  remainder  of  the  difference  as  a 
loss? 

Answer:  The  loss  sustained  does  not 
come  within  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law.  When  the  manufacturer  bought  the 
limousine  he  did  not  enter  into  a  transac- 
tion for  profit,  and  hence  his  loss  sustained 
upon  the  sale  thereof  is  not  deductible. 

9.  F,  on  January  1,  1920,  purchased  a 
lot  of  land  for  $600.  At  the  time  of  the 
purchase  he  intended  to  hold  the  same  until 
such  time  as  he  could  realize  a  profit  on  the 
resale  thereof.  On  July  1,  1920,  he  deeds 
his  property  to  an  automobile  dealer  who 
gives  F  a  touring  car,  the  market  value  of 
which  on  that  date  was  $500.  How  much 
may  F  deduct  as  a  loss  from  his  gross  in- 
come for  the  year  1920? 

Answer:  In  this  case  F  entered  into  a 
transaction  for  profit  and  his  loss  is  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  the  land  and 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  touring  car 
received  in  exchange. 

Transactions  for  Profit 

10.  G  in  1918  received  $50,000  from  his 
father's  estate,  with  which  he  bought  stocks 
and  bonds  as  a  permanent  investment.  In 
1919  he  sold  all  his  stocks  and  bonds  for 
$40,000.  May  he  deduct  his  loss? 

Answer:  The  Revenue  Act  does  not 
contemplate  that  a  distinction  shall  be 
made  between  an  investment  in  property  or 
securities  with  the  object  of  deriving  an  in- 
come from  the  capital  employed,  and  an 
investment  which  is  made  for  the  purpose 
of  realizing  a  profit  on  the  sale  of  the  prop- 
erty or  securities  purchased.  In  this  case 
G  entered  into  a  transaction  for  profit  and 
the  loss  sustained  upon  the  disposition 
thereof  is  deductible. 

The  law  provides  that  "there  shall  be 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  for  each  taxable 
year  upon  the  net  income  of  every  indi- 
vidual a  normal  tax"  and  in  addition  a 
surtax.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  tax  is 
imposed  upon  net  income.  Gross  income 
includes  in  general  compensation  for  per- 
sonal and  professional  services,  business  in- 
come, profits  from  sales  of  and  dealings  in 
property,  interest,  rent,  dividends,  and 
gains,  profits  and  income  derived  from  any 
source  whatever,  unless  exempt  from  tax 
by  law. 

The  most  common  form  of  income  is  that 
of  compensation  paid  for  personal  services 
rendered.  In  making  up  an  income-tax  re- 
turn, among  the  first  questions  a  deputy 
will  ask  the  taxpayer  are:  "What  is  your 
occupation?"  "Where  do  you  work?" 
"  How  much  do  you  earn?"  The  answers 
to  the  first  and  second  questions  will  lead 
the  deputy  to  conclude  whether  the  income 
from  such  occupation*  In  taxable.  The  t  bird 
qUMtlOII  brings  I  variety  of  answers,  from 
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the  simple  reply  that  "I  earned  $1000," 
to  the  replies  which  take  the  form  of  inter- 
rogatories. 
For  example: 

1.  A  has  a  salary  of  $2000  as  a  city 
policeman.  He  also  receives  commissions  of 
$3000  as  administrator  of  the  estate  of  his 
deceased  wife.  How  much,  if  any,  does  he 
have  to  report  in  gross  income  for  tax  pur- 
poses? 

Answer:  $3000.  A  is  an  employee  of  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  state.  The  salary 
received  as  such  is  exempt  from  the  income 
tax  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  Article  85, 
Regulations  45.  Nothing  in  the  law  ex- 
empts income  received  as  a  commission  by 
a  person  acting  as  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  person. 

2.  B  is  a  lawyer.  He  receives  fees  of 
$5000  from  individual  clients.  He  was  en- 
gaged by  the  proper  authorities  of  the  State 
of  New  York  to  try  a  lawsuit  in  which  the 
State  of  New  York  was  defendant.  For  this 
work  he  contracted  for  and  received  a  fee 
of  $500.  He  is  also  a  notary  public  com- 
missioned by  the  governor  of  his  state,  and 
received  fees  from  such  office  amounting  to 
$345.  What  is  his  gross  income  for  tax 
purposes? 

Answer:  $5500.  The  $345  is  exempt 
from  tax.  See  Article  85.  The  $500  is 
taxable  because  the  relationship  between 
the  lawyer  and  the  State  of  New  York  is 
contractual  and  not  that  of  employer 
and  employee. 

Service  Men's  Pay 

3.  C  was  a  chaplain  in  the  A.  E.  F.  from 
January  1,  1920,  to  July  1,  1920,  and  re- 
ceived a  salary  of  $1500  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  his  services.  From  July  1, 1920,  to 
December  31,  1920,  he  received  a  salary 
from  his  congregation  of  $1000.  The  con- 
gregation provided  from  July  1,  1920,  to 
December  31,  1920,  his  home  and  board,  a 
fair  value  of  which  was  $50  a  month.  He 
received  perquisites  or  offerings  of  $263 
for  religious  ceremonies.  How  much  must 
he  report  as  gross  income  for  tax  purposes? 

Answer:  $1563.  The  $1500  which  C 
received  as  chaplain  is  exempt  from  tax  by 
virtue  of  the  provisions  of  Section  213, 
Subdivision  8.  The  salary  of  $1000  re- 
ceived from  the  congregation  together  with 
the  fair  value — $300 — of  the  home  and 
board  is  taxable.  The  perquisites  of  $263 
being  in  consideration  for  services  rendered 
are  also  taxable. 

4.  D,  a  bookkeeper  of  the  X  Company, 
received  a  salary  of  $2400  a  year.  Decem- 
ber 31  he  was  given  a  check  for  10%  of  his 
salary.  All  employees  of  the  company  re- 
ceived this  10%.  How  much  must  he  re- 
port as  gross  income  for  tax  purposes? 

Answer:  $2640.  The  bonus  of  10%, 
being  additional  compensation  for  services 
rendered,  is  income. 

5.  E  was  a  professor  in  a  state  college. 
The  Federal  Government  appropriated  a 
sum  of  money  which  equaled  10%  of  the 
amount  needed  to  carry  on  the  collegiate 
work.  The  state  wherein  the  college  was 
located  appropriated  the  balance  of  the 
funds.  The  college  had  no  other  funds  and 
the  students  paid  no  tuition  fees.  E  re- 
ceived during  the  calendar  year  $3000 
salary.  How  much,  if  any,  must  he  report 
as  gross  income  for  tax  purposes? 

Answer:  None.  Employees  of  univer- 
sities who  receive  salaries  paid  in  part  or 
in  whole  from  funds  available  under  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  of  May  8,  1914,  t  he  Act. 
of  August  30,  1890,  or  the  Act  of  March  'J, 
1887,  and  who  are  officers  or  employees  of  a 
state,  are  not  required  to  return  as  taxable 
incomes  the  salaries  so  received. 

6.  F  is  a  citizen  of  Great  Britain  and 
resides  in  London,  England.  He  is  an  agent 
for  an  American  packing  house,  and  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  $5000  a  year.  His  work 
is  done  wholly  in  the  British  Isles.  His 
check  is  sent  monthly  from  the  Chicago 
office  of  bis  employer.  How  much  must  lie 
report  as  gross  income  under  our  Federal 
income-tax  law? 

Answer:  None.  F  is  a  nonresident  alien 
and  received  no  income  from  sources  within 
the  United  States.  Salaries,  wages  or  com- 
missions paid  by  domestic  business  enter- 
prises to  nonresident  alien  employees  for 
services  rendered  entirely  in  a  foreign  coun 
try  are  not  subject  to  tax  as  income  from 
sources  within  the  United  States. 

7.  (1  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  Slafes  and 
lives  in  Mexico.  lie  is  employed  by  an 
American  oil  company  :is  an  agent  and  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  $2000  a  year  At  I  lie 
na, ne  time  he  is  also  employed  as  an  agent 
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Boss  Gloves  protect 
a  woman's  hands 


Trade  ^^^^g^^^^  Mark 
This  Trade-Mark  identifies 
genuine  Boss  Work  Gloves. 
Be  sure  it  is  on  every  pair 
you  buy. 


TO  keep  hands  soft  and  white— and  still 
do  housework.  That  is  a  problem  that 
Boss  Work  Gloves  solve  for  all  women. 

Wear  them  to  sweep,  dust,  oil  the  floors, 
black  the  stove,  and  all  hand-jobs  in  your 
daily  routine. 

They  are  made  of  the  finest  quality 
white  canton  flannel.  Rugged  gloves  for 
long  service— yet  they  are  so  flexible  and 
comfortable  that  they  actually  help  with 
the  work. 

Boss  Gloves  come  in  men's,  women's, 
boys'  and  girls'  sizes.  Ribbed,  band,  and 
gauntlet  wrist.    Your  dealer  sells  them. 


THE  BOSS  MEEDY-best  quality, 
medium  weight  canton  flannel. 

THE  BOSS  HEVY-  the  very  best 
quality,  heavy  weight  canton 
flannel. 


THE  BOSSXTRA  ttCVK-nnest  grade 
of  extra  heavy  canton  flannel. 

THE  BOSS  WALLOPER-highest 

quality,  heaviest  weight  canton 
flannel. 


The  Boss  line  includes  highest  quaUty  leather- palm, 
jersey,  ticking,  and  canton  flannel  gloves  and  mittens 

THE  BOSS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Kewanee,  111. 

BoSS  Gl°ves 


for  a  Mexican  textile  corporation  and  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  $1000  from  such  corpo- 
ration. How  much  must  he  report  as  gross 
income  for  tax  purposes? 

Answer:  The  law  distinguishes  be- 
tween two  kinds  of  individuals:  (1 )  nonresi- 
dent aliens,  and  (2)  citizens  and  residents 
of  the  United  States.  G,  being  a  citizen, 
is  subject  to  the  income-tax  law  and  must 
report  all  taxable  income. 

8.  H,  in  1917,  secured  a  divorce  from  her 
husband.  She  receives  alimony  of  $1200  a 
year.  How  much,  if  any,  must  she  report 
as  gross  income  for  tax  purposes? 

Answer:  None.  Alimony  is  a  gift  and 
not  income. 

9.  Are  the  salaries  of  all  school-teachers 
exempt? 

Answer:  No.  Salaries  paid  to  teachers 
are  exempt  from  income  tax  only  where  the 
teacher  is  an  employee  of  a  state  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  state.  Salaries  paid  to 
teachers  in  educational  institutions  are  ex- 
empt from  the  tax  only  where  the  educa- 
tional institution  is  maintained  wholly  by 
the  state  or  political  subdivision  and  the 
relation  of  employer  or  employee  exists  be- 
tween the  state  or  political  subdivision  and 
the  teacher.  The  teachers  are  not  exempt 
merely  because  they  are  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work  or  are  pensioned  by  the  state. 
The  salaries  of  all  other  teachers,  including 
the  public-school  teachers  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  are  subject  to  the  tax. 

Capitalists'  Problems 

The  foregoing  set  of  questions  on  indi- 
vidual income  tax  related  to  compensation 
for  personal  services  rendered.  In  the  fol- 
lowing examples  particular  attention  is 
paid  to  income  growing  out  of  property,  in- 
terest, rents,  royalties,  annuities  and  in- 
surance. 

1.  A  received  during  the  year  $1000  in- 
terest from  mortgages  on  farm  lands  in  the 
State  of  Maryland ;  $240  interest  from  de- 
posits in  the  First  National  Bank  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and  $45  interest 
from  a  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bond  issued 
under  the  Act  of  July  17, 1916.  How  much 
must  he  report  for  income-tax  purposes  as 
gross  income? 

Answer:  $1240.  The  item  of  $45  is  ex- 
empted from  tax  by  virtue  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act.  There  is  no  provision  in 
the  income-tax  law  or  regulations  exempt- 
ing the  other  items  of  income  mentioned. 

2.  B  had  a  deposit  of  $100  on  January  1, 
1917,  in  a  postal-savings  bank,  upon  which 
he  received  interest  during  the  year  1917. 
This  same  amount  is  on  deposit  during  the 
whole  of  the  calendar  year  1920,  and  during 
the  year  1920  there  was  credited  to  his  ac- 
count the  sum  of  $2  as  interest.  In  1920  he 
received  $1000  interest  from  bonds  of  the 
City  of  Boston  and  a  salary  of  $2400  from 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  How 
much  must  he  report  for  income-tax  pur- 
poses as  gross  income  for  1920? 

Answer:  $2400.  The  salary  of  $2400, 
whether  paid  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment or  by  the  railroad  out  of  its  own  funds 
is  taxable.  The  item  of  $1000  interest  from 
bonds  of  the  City  of  Boston  is  exempt  from 
tax.  The  item  of  $2  is  exempt  from  tax  as  it 
was  paid  or  credited  upon  a  postal-savings- 
bank  deposit  made  prior  to  Sept.  1,  1917. 

3.  C  received  $1000  interest  from  bonds 
containing  a  2%  tax-free-covenant  clause 
and  the  corporation  paid  the  2%  tax.  He 
also  received  $1000  interest  from  corpora- 
tion bonds  which  did  not  contain  a  tax- 
free-covenant  clause.  How  much  must  he 
report  as  gross  income  for  taxation? 

Answer:  $2020.  There  should  be  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  taxpayers  as  to 
the  taxable  status  of  the  two  items  of 
$1000  each.  The  income-tax  regulations 
provide  that  "The  amount  of  income  tax 
paid  for  a  bondholder  by  an  obligor  pur- 
suant to  a  tax-free  covenant  in  its  bonds  is 
in  the  nature  of  additional  interest  paid  the 
bondholder  and  must  be  included  in  his 
gross  income."  In  the  case  of  residents  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States  no  deduction 
is  made  from  the  face  value  of  the  coupons 
attached  to  corporation  bonds  containing  a 
tax-free-covenant  clause.  The  corporation 
pays  the  face  value  of  them  to  the  bond- 
holder and  in  addition  pays  2  %  of  the  face 
value  of  the  coupons  to  the  Government. 
In  this  case  C  would  report  $1000  in  Block 
F  on  the  Individual  Income  Tax  Return; 
$1000  interest  in  Block  G,  and  $20  as  other 
income  in  Block  G,  a  total  of  $2020. 

4.  D  bought  a  $1000  6%  railroad  bond 
on  March  31,  1920,  at  par  and  accrued 
interest.  The  interest  on  the  bond  was 


payable  June  30  and  December  31 .  During 
1920  he  also  received  $2500  interest  from 
bonds  of  the  Government  of  China.  How 
much  is  his  gross  income  for  the  year  1920? 

Answer:  $2545.  The  interest  received 
by  citizens  or  residents  of  the  United  States 
from  obligations  of  foreign  countries  is  not 
exempt  from  tax.  Relative  to  the  amount 
of  income  which  D  should  report  on  his 
bond  transaction  it  will  be  noted  that  D 
paid  to  the  seller  of  the  bond  the  accrued 
interest — that  is,  he  paid  the  amount  of 
interest  which  had  accrued  up  to  the  time 
of  purchase,  which  at  6%  amounted  to  $15. 
He  received  $30  interest  on  June  30  and 
$30  on  December  31,  a  total  of  $60.  $15  of 
this  amount  was  a  return  of  capital;  there- 
fore the  amount  of  income  was  $45. 

Business  Profits 

The  following  questions  will  continue 
explanations  of  the  methods  used  in  deter- 
mining the  profits  from  the  sales  of  prop- 
erty, and  in  ascertaining  the  gross  income 
of  persons  engaged  in  business  with  the 
exception  of  those  rendering  professional 
services. 

In  the  case  of  manufacturers,  merchants 
and  mine  operators  gross  income  means  the 
total  sales,  less  the  cost  of  goods,  plus  in- 
come from  any  other  sources  incidental  or 
outside  of  the  particular  operation  or  busi- 
ness. 

Business  enterprises  may  be  divided  con- 
veniently into  three  classes — those  engaged 
in  making,  those  engaged  in  producing,  and 
those  engaged  in  trading.  To  these  may  be 
added  another  class — those  which  neither 
produce,  make  nor  trade,  and  which  may 
be  designated  as  business  services,  such  as 
transportation,  storage,  laundry,  livery  and 
garage  service.  In  such  case  the  gross  in- 
come would  be  the  total  amount  received 
or  earned. 

The  merchant  buys  and  sells ;  the  manu- 
facturer makes  and  sells;  and  the  mine 
operator — which  would  include  the  oil 
driller — produces  and  sells.  The  merchant 
buys  and  sells  a  finished  product,  while  the 
mine  operator  produces  the  raw  material. 
Business  enterprises,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
are  not  always  limited  to  such  classifica- 
tion. 

These  are  examples: 

1.  A,  a  merchant,  with  an  investment  of 
cash  only,  began  business  January  1,  1920. 
During  the  year  he  bought  merchandise 
to  the  amount  of  $11,655.40.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  his  inventory  amounted  to 
$4600.  His  sales  for  the  year  amounted 
to  $15,000.  What  was  his  gross  profit? 

Answer:  $7944.60.  The  answer  is  ob- 
tained as  follows: 

Gross  sales   $15,000.00 

Deduct  cost  of  goods  sold: 

Purchases  $11,655.40 

Less  inventory  December 
31    4,600.00 

7,055.40 

Gross  profit  $  7,944.60 

2.  B,  a  bituminous-coal  dealer,  bought 
during  the  year  as  follows:  In  March, 
3,000  tons  at  $3  a  ton;  in  September,  4000 
tons  at  $4  a  ton;  in  November,  5000  tons 
at  $4.50  a  ton.  All  the  coal  was  of  the  same 
kind  and  quality  and  was  piled  in  a  heap 
in  B's  coal  yard.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he 
had  on  hand  1000  tons.  B  takes  his  inven- 
tories on  a  cost  basis.  What  is  the  amount 
of  his  inventory  at  the  end  of  the  year? 

Answer:  $4500.  Goods  taken  in  an 
inventory,  which  have  been  so  intermingled 
that  they  cannot  be  identified  with  specific 
invoices,  will  be  deemed  to  be  the  goods 
most  recently  purchased.  The  last  invoice 
was  $4.50,  and  since  the  amount  of  goods 
on  hand  did  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
goods  last  purchased  the  inventory  would 
be  $4500. 

3.  C  bought  10  shares  of  railroad  stock 
in  1911  at  $100  a  share.  On  March  1, 1913, 
the  market  value  was  $50  a  share.  In  1920 
he  sold  them  for  $150  a  share.  What 
was  his  gain? 

Answer:  $1000.  The  answer  to  this 
problem  is  obtained  by  deducting  from  the 
sale  price  of  $1500  the  value  of  the  stock 
on  March  1,  1913,  $500. 

4.  D,  a  farmer,  exchanges  a  ton  of  hay 
for  two  barrels  of  flour  worth  $10  a  barrel. 
How  much,  if  any,  must  he  report  as  gross 
income  from  the  transaction? 

Answer:  $20.  Under  Article  38,  "Where 
farm  produce  is  exchanged  for  merchandise, 
groceries,  etc.,  the  market  value  of  the  ar- 
ticles received  is  to  be  returned  as  income." 
(Concluded  on  Page  64) 
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(Concluded  from  Page  62) 

5.  E,  a  contractor,  reports  his  income 
on  the  basis  of  percentage  of  completion  of 
his  various  uncompleted  contracts.  During 
the  year  he  is  working  on  a  contract  which 
he  estimates  will  take  five  years  to  com- 
plete and  from  which  he  estimates  he  will 
derive  a  net  profit  of  $50,000.  The  whole 
contract  price  is  $150,000.  During  the  tax- 
able year  the  expenses  incurred  on  the  con- 
tract were  $20,000.  How  much  should  he 
report  as  gross  income? 

Answer:  $30,000.  In  the  case  of  persons 
engaged  in  contracting  operations  who 
have  uncompleted  contracts  running  for 
periods  of  several  years,  and  where  the 
percentage  of  profit  from  the  contract  is  es- 
timated on  the  basis  of  percentage  of  com- 
pletion, the  income  to  be  returned  each 
year  during  the  performance  of  the  contract 
will  be  computed  upon  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
penses incurred  on  such  contract  during 
the  year.  The  whole  contract  price  is 
$150,000 ;  the  estimated  net  profit  is  $50,000, 
therefore  the  estimated  expenses  necessary 
to  the  full  performance  of  the  contract  is 
$100,000.  The  expenses  incurred  during 
the  taxable  year  amount  to  $20,000,  or 
one-fifth  of  $100,000.  One-fifth  of  $150,000 
or  $30,000  is  the  amount  to  be  returned  as 
gross  income.  * 

Returns  of  Partial  Payments 

6.  G,  a  piano  dealer,  bought  a  piano  for 
$200.  He  sells  it  for  $600.  The  agreement 
of  sale  was  that  the  purchaser  should  pay 
$10  a  month.  G  received  from  the  pur- 
chaser during  the  year  $120.  How  much  is 
his  profit? 

Answer:  $80  or  $400.  In  the  sale  or 
contract  for  sale  of  personal  property  on 
the  installment  plan  the  income  to  be  re- 
turned by  the  vendor  will  be  that  propor- 
tion of  each  installment  payment  which  the 
gross  profit  to  be  realized  when  the  property 
is  paid  for  bears  to  the  gross  contract  price. 

The  above  rule  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
algebraic  equation:  x  :  120  ::  400  :  600, 
which  will  be  an  answer  of  $80.  The  profit 
to  be  realized  is  $400,  or  two-thirds  of  the 
selling  price,  therefore  two-thirds  of  each 
installment  is  profit.  If  the  vendor  chooses 
to  treat  the  obligations  of  purchasers  as 
cash  the  profit  would  be  $400. 

7.  F  purchased,  in  1914,  100  shares  of 
stock  of  the  new  X  Corporation  for  $11,000. 
The  par  value  of  the  stock  was  $100  a 
share.  In  1915  he  received  a  stock  dividend 
of  10%  and  in  1917  he  received  another 
stock  dividend  of  10%.  Not  having  had 
sufficient  net  income  for  1915, 1916  or  1917 
he  did  not  file  an  income-tax  return,  and 
consequently  did  not  pay  any  tax  on  the 
stock  dividends.  The  stock  dividends  were 
paid  in  stock  of  the  distributing  corpora- 
tion. In  1916  he  sold  10  shares  of  his  stock 
for  $2000.  In  1920  he  sold  the  balance  of 
his  stock  at  $250  a  share.  What  is  his  gain 
for  1920? 

Answer:  $17,500.  The  basis  of  deter- 
mining the  gain  or  loss  upon  sale  of  stock 
is  stated  in  income-tax  regulations,  which 
provide  that  the  cost  of  each  share  of  stock 
is  the  quotient  of  the  cost  of  the  old  stock  di- 
vided by  the  number  of  old  and  new  shares 
added  together.  After  receiving  his  first 
stock  dividend  in  1915  F  then  had  110 
shares  of  stock  which  cost  him  $11,000.  In 
1916  when  he  sold  10  shares  of  his  stock  the 
cost  to  him  of  each  share  was  $11,000 
divided  by  110,  which  equaled  $100.  The 
10  shares  that  he  sold  cost  him  ten  times 
$100,  or  $1000,  and  the  100  shares  which  he 
had  left  cost  him  100  times  $100,  or  $10,000. 
After  having  received  the  stock  dividend 
in  1917  F  then  had  110  shares  which  cost 
him  $10,000,  which  figure  must  be  used  as 
the  basis  for  determining  the  profit  or  loss 
on  future  sales.  In  1920  he  sold  all  of  his 
stock — 110  shares — at  $250  a  share.  The 
sales  price,  $27,500,  less  the  cost,  $10,000, 
leaves  a  profit  of  $17,500. 

In  addition  to  making  claim  for  deduc- 
tions from  gross  income  for  taxes  many,  if 
not  most,  individual  taxpayers  make  claim 
for  deductions  for  interest  paid  or  accrued 
and  for  contributions  made  during  the  tax- 
able year.  In  order  to  determine  the  par- 
ticular items  of  interest  and  contributions 
which  are  allowable  deductions  from  gross 
income,  a  knowledge  of  the  law  and  regula- 
tions is  indispensable. 

Here  are  cases: 

1.  B,  a  merchant,  borrows  $5000  to 
complete  a  store  which  he  is  building.  Dur- 
ing the  year  he  paid  10  months'  interest  at 
6%  on  the  above  amount.  The  10  months 
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were  from  March  1  to  December  31.  How 
much,  if  any,  may  B  deduct  as  interest  paid 
during  the  year? 

Answer:  $250.  Whether  B  kept  his 
books  on  a  cash  or  accrual  basis  he  could 
deduct  the  amount  of  interest  paid  on  the 
money  borrowed,  from  March  1  to  Decem- 
ber 31. 

2.  C  borrowed  $1000  to  purchase  a 
touring  car  for  himself  and  family.  He 
paid  $60  interest  during  the  year.  Is  this 
amount  deductible? 

Answer:  Yes.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
pertinent  section  of  the  law  which  prohibits 
the  taxpayer  from  deducting  from  his  gross 
income  the  interest  paid  on  indebtedness 
incurred  to  purchase  a  touring  car.  Pro- 
vided he  does  not  use  the  money  borrowed 
to  purchase  obligations  or  securities — other 
than  obligations  of  the  United  States  issued 
after  September  24,  1917— the  interest 
upon  which  is  wholly  exempt  from  tax- 
ation, he  may  deduct  the  interest  paid. 

3.  On  January  1,  D  borrowed  $900  to 
buy  a  $1000  bond  of  the  Government  of 
China.  During  the  year  he  received  $50 
interest  on  the  bond  and  paid  $45  interest 
on  the  loan.  How  much,  if  any,  may  he 
deduct  as  interest  paid? 

Answer:  $45.  The  interest  received  on 
the  bond  of  the  Government  of  China  is  not 
exempt  from  income  tax,  therefore  the  in- 
terest paid  on  indebtedness  incurred  to  pur- 
chase such  bond  is  a  deductible  item. 

4.  E  borrowed  $1000  with  which  he 
bought  a  $1000  3%%  bond  of  the  First 
Liberty  Loan.  During  the  taxable  year  he 
received  $35  interest  on  the  bond  and  paid 
$60  interest  on  the  loan.  How  much  may 
he  deduct  as  interest  paid? 

Answer:  None.  The  interest  received 
on3}4%  bonds  of  the  First  Liberty  Loan  is 
wholly  exempt  from  income  tax  and  the 
bonds  were  issued  prior  to  September  24, 
1917,  therefore  the  interest  paid  on  indebt- 
edness incurred  to  purchase  such  bonds  is 
not  a  deductible  item  from  gross  income. 

Hints  to  Salaried  Men 

5.  E  borrowed  $2000  with  which  he 
bought  a  $1000  3%%  Victory  Note  and  one 
$1000  4%  bond  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Loan.  He  received  interest  of  $40  from  the 
bond  and  $21.43  from  the  note.  He  paid 
$95.83  interest  on  the  loan.  How  much 
may  he  deduct  as  interest  paid? 

Answer:  $95.83.  Although  the  interest 
on  3%%  notes  of  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan 
is  wholly  exempt  from  income  tax,  still  the 
bonds,  being  issued  after  September  24, 
1917,  come  within  the  exception,  and  the 
interest  paid  on  the  indebtedness  incurred 
to  purchase  such  notes  is  deductible.  The 
interest  on  bonds  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Loan  is  not  wholly  exempt  from  income  tax, 
but  the  bonds  were  issued  subsequent  to 
September  24,  1917,  and  consequently  in- 
terest paid  on  indebtedness  incurred  to  pur- 
chase bonds  of  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  is 
deductible. 

6.  F  has  a  salary  but  no  other  income. 
He  borrowed  $2000  from  the  bank  to  pay 
on  a  home  which  he  bought.  He  gave  the 
bank  a  mortgage  as  security.  He  paid  dur- 
ing the  year  $120  interest.  How  much  may 
he  deduct  as  interest  paid? 

Answer:  $120.  Interest  paid  on  indebt- 
edness incurred  to  purchase  a  house  is  not 
excepted  from  the  general  rule  that  all  in- 
terest is  deductible. 

7.  G  has  a  salary  of  $5000.  He  has  a 
one-half  interest  in  a  partnership.  The 
partnership  has  a  net  profit  according  to 
the  income-tax  law  of  $4000.  The  partner- 
ship made  contributions  to  charitable  or- 
ganizations of  $800.  G,  as  an  individual, 
gave  $650  to  charitable  organizations.  How 
much  may  G  deduct  as  contributions? 

Answer:  $1050.  Although  a  partner- 
ship cannot  take  a  deduction  from  its  gross 
income  for  contributions  made  to  chari- 
table organizations,  yet  each  individual 
member  may  deduct  his  proportionate 
share  of  the  partnership  contribution.  G's 
charitable  contributions  amounted  to  $650 
plus  one-half  of  $800,  or  an  aggregate  of 
$1050.  His  total  deduction  is  limited  to 
15  %  of  his  net  income  computed  without  the 
benefit  of  the  deduction.  His  net  income, 
without  the  benefit  of  the  deduction,  was 
one-half  of  $4000  plus  the  salary  of  $5000, 
or  an  aggregate  of  $7000;  15%  of  $7000  is 
$1050,  the  amount  which  G  may  deduct. 

The  word  "dividend"  considered  as  in- 
come is  defined  to  be  "a  sum  which  a  cor- 
poration sets  apart  from  its  profits  to  be 
divided  among  its  shareholders."  Although 
generally  paid  in  cash,  a  dividend  may  be 
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paid  in  securities  or  other  property.  A 
cooperative  store,  for  example,  may  declare 
a  dividend  among  its  stockholders  in  cash 
or  in  an  order  for  clothing,  groceries,  and  so 
on.  Such  dividends  are  income  and  are  to 
be  reported  as  such  to  the  extent  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  such  property  when  re- 
ceivable by  the  stockholders. 

By  the  act  of  1918  the  term  "dividend" 
is  limited  to  those  earnings  or  profits  of  a 
corporation  that  have  been  both  accumu- 
lated and  distributed  since  February  18, 
1913.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  a  dividend 
must  be  distributed  before  it,  can  be  con- 
sidered income.  The  date  is. that  on  which, 
the  Constitutional  Amendment  went  into 
effect.  Income  before  that  time  was  not 
subject  to  tax. 

All  persons  mentioned  in  the  following 
examples  are  citizens  and  are  unmarried 
unless  otherwise  noted.  All  the  dividends 
received  are  from  domestic  corporations, 
taxed  by  the  United  States  on  their  net  in- 
come unless  otherwise  noted. 

Computing  Your  Surtax 

1.  A  received  during  1920  a  salary  of 
$5000.  He  had  no  other  income  and 
claimed  no  deduction  from  gross  income. 
What  is  the  amount  of  his  surtax? 

Answer:  None.  A's  income  is  $5000. 
Inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  an  individual's 
net  income  not  in  excess  of  $5000  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  surtax  imposed  by  Section  211 
of  the  statute,  A  is  not  liable  to  any  surtax. 

2.  B  received  during  1920  a  salary  of 
$6000.  He  had  no  other  income  and 
claimed  no  deduction  from  gross  income. 
What  is  the  amount  of  his  surtax? 

Answer:  $10.  B's  net  income  subject  to 
surtax  is  $6000.  His  surtax  is  computed  as 
follows:  Amount  of  net  income  in  excess  of 
$5000  and  not  in  excess  of  $6000  is  $1000. 
Surtax  on  $1000  at  1%  is  $10. 

3.  E  received  during  1920  the  following 
income: 

Salary  from  B.  R.  R  $8000 

Cash  dividends   3000 

He  claims  no  deductions  from  gross  in- 
come. What  is  the  amount  of  E's  surtax? 

Answer:  $150.  E's  net  income  subject 
to  surtax  is  $11,000.  His  surtax  is  com- 
puted as  follows: 


Amount  of  net  income  in  excess  of 

$5000  and  not  in  excess  of  $6000  .  .  $1000 

Surtax  on  $1000  at  1%  is   $  10 

Amount  of  net  income  in  excess  of 

$6000  and  not  in  excess  of  $8000.   .  2000 

Surtax  on  $2000  at  2%  is   40 

Amount  oi  net  income  in  excess  of 

$8000  and  not  in  excess  of  $10,000  .  2000 

Surtax  on  $2000  at  3%  is   60 

Amount  of  net  income  in  excess  of 

$10,000  and  not  in  excess  of  $12,000  1000 

Surtax  on  $1000  at  4%  is   40 

Total  surtax   $150 

4.  F  received  during  1920  the  following: 

Salary  from  B.  R.  R  $8000 

Stock  dividends   3000 


He  claims  no  deduction  from  gross  income. 
What  is  the  amount  of  F's  surtax? 

Answer:  $50.  Stock  dividends  not  be- 
ing taxable,  F's  net  income  subject  to  sur- 
tax is  $8000.  His  surtax  is  calculated  as 
follows: 


Amount  of  net  income  in  excess  of  $5000 
and  not  in  excess  of  $6000   $1000 

Surtax  on  $1000  at  1%  is  ....  $10 

Amount  of  net  income  in  excess  of  $6000 
and  not  in  excess  of  $8000    2000 

Surtax  on  $2000  at  2%  is   _40 

Total  surtax   $50 


5.  Is  a  dividend  necessarily  paid  in 
cash? 

Answer:  No;  it  may  be  paid  in  securi- 
ties, such  as  corporate  stock,  rental  privi- 
leges or  in  other  property. 

6.  In  1920  a  corporation  that  was 
chartered  in  1915  distributed  Liberty 
Bonds  among  its  stockholders  as  a  divi- 
dend. Is  an  individual  stockholder  who 
received  a  dividend  in  these  bonds  subject 
to  a  surtax  thereon? 

Answer:  Yes;  the  amount  of  the  divi- 
dend is  the  cash  value  of  the  bonds  at  the 
time  of  their  receipt  by  the  stockholder. 

7.  Y  is  a  stockholder,  owning  250  shares 
of  stock  in  a  corporation  which  owns  and 
operates  an  apartment  house.  In  1919,  in 
place  of  a  cash  dividend  of  $10  a  share,  be 
was  allowed  a  credit  of  $2500  on  the  rent  of 
the  apartments  which  he  occupied.  Should 
this  $2500  be  accounted  for  by  Y  as  a  divi- 
dend in  his  income-tax  return? 
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Answer:  Yes.  Where  a  corporation  has 
leased  its  property  in  consideration  that  it 
shall  pay  in  lieu  of  dividends  an  amount 
equivalent  to  a  certain  rate  of  dividend  on 
the  stock  holdings  of  the  lessee,  such 
amounts  are  dividend  payments  and  are  to 
be  accounted  for  as  such  by  the  stockholder 
in  his  return. 

8.  A  Missouri  corporation  declared  and 
paid  a  cash  dividend  December  30,  1920, 
The  dividend  was  received  by  stockholders 
in  Missouri  in  December,  1920.  It  was  not 
received  by  stockholders  in  California  till 
January,  1921,  one  of  whom  was  O,  wk 
made  his  return  on  a  calendar-year  basis. 
In  his  return,  for  what  year  should  0  re- 
port this  dividend? 

Answer:  1920;  the  date  of  payment 
rather  than  date  of  receipt  is  the  governing 
factor  in  determining  when  a  dividend 
should  be  treated  as  taxable  income  to  the 
recipient. 

9.  A  corporation  was  liquidated  during 
the  year  1920.  On  November  1, 1920,  H,  a 
stockholder,  was  paid  by  the  receivei 
$15,000  as  his  entire  share  of  the  amount 
distributed,  in  liquidation  of  100  shares  oi 
stock  he  had  held  since  1910.  The  fail 
market  value  of  the  stock  on  March  1 
1913,  was  $100  a  share.  On  May  1,  1920 
H  received  a  cash  dividend  of  $1000.  K 
had  no  other  income.  His  personal  ex 
emption  for  1920  was  $1000.  What  was  hi; 
total  tax  for  the  year  1920? 

Answer:  $170.  H  is  subject  to  a  nor 
mal  tax  of  $160  on  $5000,  the  amount  0 
taxable  profit  he  received  over  the  fail 
market  value  of  the  stock  as  of  March  1 
1913.  His  income  subject  to  the  surtax  u 
$6000,  the  tax  on  which  is  $10. 

Checking  Delinquents 

10.  For  the  year  1920,  S  had  an  incorw 
of  $20,500,  which  consisted  of  $500  interes 
on  deposits  and  $20,000  cash  dividends.  Hi 
had  no  deductions;  his  personal  exemptioi 
was  $2000.  What  was  his  total  tax? 

Answer:  $755.  His  income  is  not  sub 
ject  to  the  normal  tax,  as  the  $500  derive! 
from  interest,  the  only  part  of  his  incorm 
subject  to  this  tax,  is  less  than  his  exemp 
tion.  His  entire  income  of  $20,500  i 
subject  to  the  surtax  of  $755.  [Note 
Taxpayers  with  an  income  subject  to  th 
surtax,  but  the  portion  of  whose  incom 
subject  to  the  normal  tax  is  less  than  thei 
exemption,  as  is  the  case  in  the  given  ex 
ample,  sometimes  claim  a  deduction  fror 
their  surtax  of  an  amount  obtained  by  sut 
tracting  their  income  subject  to  the  norm; 
tax  from  their  personal  exemption  and  mu 
tiplying  this  remainder  by  the  rate  of  noi 
mal  tax.  This  is  not  allowable.  The  norm: 
tax  and  the  surtax  are  separate  and  distlnc 
taxes.  An  excess  of  personal  exemptio 
over  taxable  income  does  not  render  th 
Government  a  debtor  to  the  taxpayer.] 

11.  C  received  during  1920  a  salary  r 
$7500.  He  had  no  other  income  and  claime 
no  deduction  from  gross  income.  What 
the  amount  of  his  surtax? 

Answer:  $40. 

Amount  of  net  income  in  excess  of  $5000 
and  not  in  excess  of  $6000   $1000 

Surtax  on  $1000  at  1%  is   % 

Amount  of  net  income  in  excess  of  $6000 
and  not  in  excess  of  $8000    1500     »  '! 

Surtax  on  $1500  at  2%  is  

Total  surtax   || 

You  ought  to  find  somewhere  among  I  j 
these  questions  and  answers  the  solutit! 
of  your  own  particular  problem.    I  ha  r 
exhibited  about  all  the  questions  that  tjln 
average  taxpayer  finds  too  puzzling  "f 
answer  correctly.   They  are  based  on  t'L 
experience  of  all  the  experts  in  the  incorr  1 
tax  unit  at  Washington,  where  your  retui  j 
are  finally  examined  and  audited.  The  : 
teresting  thing  about  this  law  is  that  v 
tually  every  taxpayer,  except  a  very  fe 
tries  to  obey  it. 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has 
its  command  innumerable  avenues  of  : 
formation  for  checking  up  delinquer  *■ 
One  of  these  is  the  information-at-sou) 
provision  of  the  revenue  act,  requiring  r 
ports  of  payments*  to  others  of  $1000 
more  during  the  calendar  year  1920.  The 
reports  are  carefully  checked  with  the  inc 
vidual  return  of  the  taxpayer  to  who 
such  payments  were  made. 

And  now,  sirs,  I  leave  you  with  it.  I  ha 
put  in  nearly  two  months  sifting  and  c 
gesting  all  this  material  for  you.  Put  yo 
income-tax  form  on  the  table  in  front 
you — you  had  better  get  an  extra  one 
practice  on— take  your  trusty  stub  pen 
hand,  and  go  to  it. 
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T  THEN  you  see  Mister  Ray- 
A/  O-Lite  on  the  outside  of  a 
battery,  you  know  that  mil- 
ns  of  sparks  are  stored  up  inside, 
u  can  recognize  a  French  Dry 
ttery  instantly,  for  Mister  Ray- 
Lite  is  there  in  red  on  the  blue 
rton.  Experienced  battery  users 
Nv  that  the  inside  is  different 
i  \all  other  batteries,  too.  Hence, 
<W/ide  preference  for  them. 

French  Dry  Batteries  are  pur- 


posely made  for  ignition  work. 
Everything  from  the  zinc  case  to 
the  carbon  center  is  selected  for  this 
one  purpose,  ro  give  hot,  fat  sparks 
for  the  longest  time.  Also,  they 
are  carefully  made  so  as  to  have 
long  "shelf  life."  They  will  stand 
unused  for  a  considerable  period 
without  noticeable  deterioration. 

Their  strength  does  not  rapidly 
"leak"  or  escape.  They  are  full- 
powered,  eager  to  give  you  their 


sparks.  Use  them  for  all  battery 
needs— ignition  work  particularly. 
Your  dealer  has  them. 

Four  or  five  of  these  batteries, 
packed  and  sealed  tight,  form  a 
French  Ray-O-Spark  Multiple 
Battery.  Moisture-proof,  easy  to 
handle,  just  two  connections— and 
economical.  At  your  dealer's  —  or 
write  us. 

FRENCH  BATTERY  &  CARBON  CO.,  Madison,  Wis. 


NEWARK, 
DALLAS 


N.J.  CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS 


KANSAS  CITY 
ATLANTA 


■-lilies 

and 

Dry  Batteries 
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OUTLINE  OF  BELT  CONVEYOR 

CAPACITY  —  266  TONS  PER  HOUR 

SPEED  —  400  FT.  PER  M/N 

30  "-  6  PLY  —  WYOOA  CONVEYOR 
28  01  DUCK  -  Yie  PULLEY  Hf*  3£  REINFORCED  TOP  COYER 

MATERIAL  -  BITUMINOUS  COAL 
INSTALLED    -    FEB.  14.  1919 
AMOUNT  OF  MATERIAL  CARRIED  TO  DATE  -  1.000.000  TONS 

specified:-  GOODYEAR  BELT 


STORAGE 


Blueprint  sketch  and  photograph  of  Goodyear-equipped  conveyor  in  the 
service  of  The  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Copyright  1921,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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One  conveyor  after  another,  of  good 
average  stock,  too,  wore  out  before 
its  time  in  the  coal  conveying  service 
of  the  East  70th  Street  plant  of  The 
Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio.  Frequently 
less  than  a  capacity  load  was  carried, 
and  in  such  cases  the  abrasive  coal 
wore  through  the  cover  stock  at  the 
center  of  the  belt  and  ate  into  the 
fabric,  materially  shortening  the  life 
of  the  belt. 

Here  was  a  problem  for  the  G.T.  M. 
— Goodyear  Technical  Man.  In  co- 
operation with  the  plant  superintend- 
ent he  carefully  studied  the  actual 
conditions  of  service.  He  made  a 
working  analysis  which  included  such 
facts  as  these:  The  drive  is  a  lagged, 
single  drive;  the  speed  of  the  head 
pulley  is  51  R.P.M.;  the  belt  speed, 
400  F.P.M.;  capacity,  266  T.P.H. 
The  belt  is  operated  on  a  300-ft.  in- 
cline of  12  degrees,  37  minutes. 

The  G.  T.  M.  recommended  for  this 
duty  a  30-inch,  6-ply  Goodyear  Wyoga 
Conveyor,  with  a  1/16-inch  pulley 
cover  and  a  1/8-inch  top  cover,  rein- 
forced to  3/16  inches  in  the  center,  to 
combat  the  heavier  wear  falling  on 
this  central  section. 

The  results  have  proved  the  value  of 
the  G.  T.  M.'s  analysis  and  the 


More  Tons 
G.T.  M. 

strength  of  Goodyear  Belt  construc- 
tion. This  Wyoga  Conveyor  was 
placed  in  service  on  February  14, 1919. 
In  the  last  24  months  it  has  carried  a 
million  tons  of  coal.  Today  it  looks 
good  for  another  two  years  and  an- 
other million  tons. 

Belts,  like  machines,  should  be  speci- 
fied to  their  jobs.  Where  a  special 
condition  results  in  unusual  wear, 
either  lowering  the  efficiency  or  short- 
ening the  life  of  the  belt,  the  specifica- 
tion should  consider  that  condition. 
This  is  the  principle  on  which  the 
G.  T.  M.  works  in  the  application  of 
Goodyear  Belts. 

Your  belting  problem  may  be  studied 
by  a  G.  T  M.  with  profit  to  you.  If 
he  recommends  a  particular  type  of 
Goodyear  Belt,  you  can  rely  on  it  to 
serve  you  more  efficiently,  more  eco- 
nomically, over  a  longer  period  of 
time;  because  it  will  be  not  only  so 
built  as  to  protect  our  good  name  in 
your  service,  but  be  so  specified  to  its 
work  as  to  yield  you  full  measure  of 
its  inbuilt  worth. 

For  further  information  about  the 
G.  T.  M.  and  the  Goodyear  Analysis 
Plan,  write  to  Hie  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  or 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
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CRUSHED 
SLATE 
ASPHALT 
WOOLFELT 


Its  the  heavier  base  in 

Carey  Shinies 
that £jves  longer  rteaK 

THE  base  of  Carey  Asfaltslate  Shingles 
is  an  extra  heavy  long-fibred  wool-felt, 
saturated  and  built  up  with  the  most  wonderful 
waterproofing  mineral  ever  known — asphalt. 

This  felt  is  especially  designed  by  Carey 
chemists  and  averages  10  per  cent  heavier  than 
the  standards  set  by  the  fire  underwriters. 

It  absorbs  a  proportionally  larger  amount 
of  asphalt  and  essential  waterproofing  oils, 
and  carries  an  extra  thick  coating  of  water- 
proofing tempered  asphalt  compound. 

Embedded  into  this  better  foundation  is  a 
surface  coating  of  fire-proof  crushed  slate, 
which  protects  your  building  from  roof  com- 
municated fire. 

The  attractive  Indian  Red  or  cool  Sage 
Green  natural  slate  color  will  never  fade,  and 
the  shingles  will  never  need  painting. 

It  is  because  of  the  thicker  base  and  larger 
amounts  of  expensive  waterproofing  materials, 
in  proportion  to  cheaper  surfacing,  that  Carey 
Asfaltslate  Shingles  wear  very  much  longer 
than  top-heavy  shingles  of  similar  appearance. 


Ask  for  the  free  Shingle  Booklet  "Your  Home"  and  get  the  genuine  Carey 
Asfaltslate  Shingles  from  your  lumber  dealer  or  building  supply  dealer. 


6  U  S  LD8  H  G  AMD  INSULATING  MATERIALS 

On  Sale  at  Building  Supply  and  Lumber  Dealers' 
"A  Roof  for  Every  Building" 


CAREY  ROOFING  PAINTS  include  Asphalt- 
Asbestos  Fibre  Coating  for  renewing  and  pre- 
serving worn-out  wood,  metal,  and  composition 
roofs.  Carbon  paint  for  hot  metal  surfaces.  Noahs 
Pitch  for  stopping  leaks.  Universal  coating  for 
creosoting  lumber,  etc. 

CAREY  BUILT-UP  ROOFINGS  include  eleven 
different  specifications  for  permanent  Asphalt-Felt 
and  Asphalt-Asbestos  sheets  to  be  applied  in  courses 
and  built  on  the  job — one  course  above  another. 
A  roof  for  every  type  of  building. 


CAREY  BOARD— a  superior  water-proof  wall- 
board  that  takes  the  place  of  lath  and  plaster.  In- 
expensive, easy  to  apply,  non-cracking,  vermin-proof, 
sound-deadening,  requires  no  painting,  insulates 
against  heat  and  cold. 

CAREY  ROLL  ROOFINGS  are  made  in  smooth 
or  rough  surfaced  styles,  and  in  several  weights  for 
each  style.  Inexpensive  and  very  practical  for  the 
less  permanent  kind  of  buildings.  Excellent  for 
siding,  they  resist  fire  and  insulate. 


The  Philip  Carey  Company 
3  Mills  Ave.         Lockland,  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 


Corcoran  transferred  his  gaze  from  the 
atmosphere  to  the  speaker;  from  her  to  the 
large  mirror  on  the  wall  opposite.  Framed 
in  gold,  there  thus  appeared  the  reflection 
of  a  drawn  face,  with  hollow,  bloodshot 
eyes;  a  figure  limp,  huddled,  disheveled. 
He  straightened  his  shoulders,  throwing 
back  his  head,  shaking  the  hair  from  his 
forehead. 

"I'm  sorry,  Martha.  I  didn't  know." 
Seeming  to  remember  the  cup  in  his  hands, 
he  drained  it  and  set  it  down.  "I'm  wor- 
ried," he  added  after  a  pause. 

"I  know." 

She  had  his  attention  now,  sharply. 
"Have  they  been  talking  about  me?" 

"Oh,  they're  always  talking!  I  don't 
pay  any  attention  to  them,"  Martha  re- 
turned. "They  were  only  saying  that  you 
were  out  late  nights,  and — drinking,"  she 
ended  timidly. 

Corcoran  laughed. 

"I  knew  it  wasn't  that,"  she  continued 
quickly.  "I  knew  it  was  something  trou- 
bling you." 

"How  did  you  know?" 

"I  can't  hardly  tell;  nothing  that  any- 
one else  would  notice." 

"But  you  did,  eh?" 

"I  always  seem  to  know  what  you're 
feeling,"  Martha  answered  quietly. 

"How  am  I  feeling?" 

"Awfully  down,  sir — terrible,  as  if 
something  dreadful  had  happened." 

"It  has."  There  was  a  short  silence. 
Then  he  added,  "Dreadful  to  me,  you 
understand,  Martha;  not  to  anyone  else." 

"I  see."  She  filled  his  cup  again,  handed 
it  to  him  and,  standing  at  his  shoulder, 
watched  him  drink  it.  "Maybe  it  ain't 
so  bad  as  you  think,"  she  said  practically. 
"Can't  you  fix  it?" 

"I'm  afraid  not." 

"Couldn't  someone  help  you?" 

At  her  question  he  looked  up,  as  if  for 
the  first  time,  through  his  bewilderment,  he 
actually  saw  her. 

"Couldn't  I?" 

The  simple  question  appeared  to  have 
stunned  him.   He  was  silent. 

"Mr.  Corcoran,"  she  continued  hur- 
riedly, "will  you  do  as  I  tell  you?  Right 
away  go  up  to  your  room  and  change  and 
come  down  to  breakfast  with  us,  and  try 
to  look  just  as  usual,  as  if  nothing  was 
wrong.  Then  if  you  should  want  to  speak 
to  me  later — why,  I'll  be  in  Miss  Marshall's 
room  cleaning." 

Corcoran  rose.  "All  right,  Martha. 
When  you  see  the  chance,  knock  twice  at 
the  door  of  my  young  man's  suite  at  about 
half  past  ten." 

She  nodded.  "I'll  manage  somehow.  Be 
careful  now  that  you  don't  meet  anyone  on 
the  stairs  as  you  go  up.  Wait  a  minute,  I'll 
take  a  look  first;  then  if  everything's  all 
right  I'll  go  on,  and  you'll  know  by 
that  " 

She  took  the  tray  and  hurried  out.  Cor- 
coran followed  in  her  wake  lightly  across 
the  wide,  glassy  floors,  waited  a  moment 
at  the  library  entrance  and,  hearing  her 
go  on  downstairs,  whipped  outside  and 
mounted  quickly.  Whatever  had  roused 
him  to  a  sense  of  his  predicament,  he  was 
at  last  fully  awake  to  it.  He  ran.  He 
fairly  dashed,  and  arrived,  panting,  in  his 
own  room. 

He  had  scarcely  thrown  his  clothes  off 
and  a  bath  robe  upon  his  shoulders  when  a 
knock  sounded  on  his  door,  and  the  voice 
of  Potter  asked  apologetically,  "Mr.  Love- 
grove  wants  to  know,  are  you  getting  up?  " 

"I'm  up,"  Corcoran  answered,  produc- 
ing as  if  to  order  a  loud,  cheerful  voice. 
"I'll  be  down  in  a  few  minutes." 

He  went  into  the  bathroom  between  his 
room  and  Lovegrove's  and  proceeded  to 
make  himself  presentable— a  cold  bath,  a 
shave.  Then,  opening  the  medicine  chest, 
he  took  out  a  small  bottle  labeled  "Spirits 
of  Ammonia,"  poured  a  little  into  a  glass 
of  water  and  drank  it.  He  selected  another 
bottle,  larger  and  more  ornate,  wet  a  small 
sponge  with  some  of  the  contents  and 
dabbled  it  over  his  face.  There  was  noth- 
ing Corcoran  did  not  know  about  restoring 
a  gentleman  after  a  hard  night.  He  was 
putting  his  knowledge  into  practice  upon 
himself.  For  twenty  minutes  he  worked 
methodically  with  various  materials.  Fi- 
nally he  surveyed  himself  in  the  glass.  The 
change  was  surprising.  It  was  as  if  unseen 
fingers  had  passed  over  his  forehead  and 
cheeks,  erasing  lines,  tightening  loosened 
flesh,  wiping  away  fatigue,  bringing  back 


color.  All  that  remained  was  the  bla< 
look  under  the  eyes,  and  this  was  not ; 
unusual  symptom  for  a  young  man  livii 
in  a  large  city. 

He  sighed,  stretching  himself  wearil 
and  went  on  getting  into  his  house  clothe 
plastered  his  hair  flat,  black  and  glistenii 
on  his  head ;  and,  buttoning  his  coat,  walk* 
out  into  the  hall  and  jauntily  downstaii 
Any  eye  might  have  looked  him  ov 
through  a  magnifying  glass  and  found  hi 
perfect. 

No  face  at  the  breakfast  table  was 
serene  or  so  innocently  amiable  as  Co 
coran's.  Jennie's,  to  be  sure,  was  absen 
She,  Jenkenson  announced  with  her  habi 
ual  air  of  scorn,  had  a  headache  and  w: 
lying  in  bed,  "like  a  lady."  She  darted 
look  at  Corcoran  as  she  spoke,  but  he  w; 
oblivious.  If  there  was  any  tension  b 
neath  the  smooth  surface  of  his  manner 
passed  unnoticed.  Martha's  chair,  to 
was  empty;  but  she  could  be  heard  movir 
about  in  the  kitchen,  and  once  or  twice  hi 
voice  as  Potter  took  the  dishes  through  tl 
slide.  This  was  quite  as  usual.  Everythii 
was  as  usual  except  Jennie's  absence,  i 
which  both  Mrs.  Blaine  and  Jenkensi 
muttered.  Lovegrove  characteristically  i 
nored  conversation.  He  had  a  letter  whi< 
he  read  deliberately,  eating  his  breakfa 
in  silence.  Not  until  he  had  risen  and  givi 
his  directions  for  the  day  did  he  rema 
that  he  had  had  word  from  Mrs.  Marsha 
She  and  Miss  would  be  in  town  on  the  fou 
teenth. 

Jenkenson  made  a  grimace — "In  thr< 
days!" 

Corcoran  was  speaking  to  Lovegrov 
"  Yes,  but  our  young  man  is  going  to  sti 
in  the  woods  a  while  longer,  and  I've  th 
bag  to  send  him  on  the  twelve-fifty  th 
afternoon.  I'll  take  it  over  myself,  as  I'\ 
some  errands  to  do  for  him  first.  Anythir 
you  want,  sir?  " 

Lovegrove's  expression  indicated  the; 
was  something,  and  Corcoran  followed  hi) 
out  into  the  hall. 

"Just  a  word  to  you,"  the  butler  e: 
plained  as  they  went  upstairs.  "You': 
coming  in  late  to  dinner  so  often;  and  the 
again  late  to  breakfast.  It  won't  do,  yo 
know,  being  behindhand  all  the  time- 
bad  habit." 

Corcoran  looked  grave.  "It  shan't  ha[ 
pen  again,  sir.  Only  to-night  is  my  nigl 
off.  Would  you  wish  me  not  to  " 

"No,  no,"  Lovegrove  interrupted.  "I'i 
far  from  wanting  to  take  away  your  li 
erty.  And  you  know  I  trust  you,  my  boy. 
He  fixed  a  kindly  eye  on  the  young  mai 
"It's  this  irregularity.  It  has  a  bad  effei 
on  the  other  young  people.  That's  tl 
worst  of  a  house  out  of  season.  Do  whs 
you  will  it  does  run  down.  Now  this  mon 
ing  I  found  the  library  doors  open.  Car 
lessness !  No  one  feels  the  responsibility. 
Lovegrove's  air  was  vaguely  worried.  "I 
be  glad  to  have  the  family  back  for  moi 
reasons  than  one,"  he  added  significant! 
He  lowered  his  voice.  "There's  that  stu 
in  the  safe.  That  has  been  on  my  mind 
good  deal  lately." 

"She  didn't  leave  much,  did  she? 
coran  inquired  carelessly. 

"Everything!  Don't  you  remember 
Jennie  said  there  were  the  diamonds  an 
Miss  Marshall's  pearls,  not  to  speak  of  th 
smaller  things.  They  ought  to  have  bee 
taken  back  to  the  safe  deposit  next  mon 
ing.  But  she's  a  featherhead,  that  Mia 
ours!  Tellin'  Jennie  not  to  say  anythin 
about  it,  that  she'd  be  back  next  week  an 
take  care  of  'em,  and  it's  goin'  on  three 
now.    Mr.  Harry'd  be  wild  if  he  knew!" 

"But  what  could  happen  to  'em?"  C 
coran  asked.    "The  house  is  practical!; 
safe — burglar  alarms  and  everything, 
one  can  break  in." 

"Maybe  not,"  Lovegrove  grumbled 
"All  the  same,  it'll  be  a  relief  to  me  whe 
it's  in  the  bank  again." 

He  prowled  away  into  the  drawin? 
room.  Corcoran  went  on  up  another  fligh' 
He  looked  graver,  now  that  there  w  as  n 
one  to  observe  him.  His  face  was  still  in 
passive,  but  it  was  as  though  a  shade  ha 
fallen  upon  it.  He  entered  his  employer 
apartment,  passed  through  the  sitting  roon 
into  the  dressing  room,  found  the  bag  an 
went  about  the  packing  of  it  with  methot 
His  movements  were  automatic.  H 
hands  seemed  to  find,  fold  the  clothing  an 
arrange  it  through  force  of  habit  rathe 
than  thought.     He  closed  the  satche. 


(Continued  on  Page  70) 
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Why  We  Are  the  Cleanest 
Clothed  People  in  the  World 

Said  a  famous  Frenchman,  visiting  America  for 
the  first  time: 4 4 Ah— you  Americans— you  are  the 
cleanest  clothed  people  in  the  world.  I  envy  you ! " 
We  have  reason  to  believe  he  meant  what  he  said. 


Clothes  sent  "out"  in  Siam  are  usually 
washed  in  a  village  pond — one  water 
for  everybody's  washing.  Blow-can 
sprinkling  is  universal  among  the 
Chinese.  In  Mexico  it  is  well  known 
that  laundresses  rent  out  apparel  of 
their  patrons — many  instances  are  re- 
lated of  men  meeting  their  own  shirts 
on  unfamiliar  backs.  Europe,  too,  has 
its  unusual  customs. 

Yet,  clothes  look  clean  in  these  coun- 
tries—  the  difference  is  that  here  we 
have  linked  up  sanitary  service  with 
our  laundering.  With  us,  clothes  are 
sterilized  as  well  as  cleansed. 

This  will  illustrate: 

Everything  in  the  family  bundle  is 
washed  in  five  to  ten  baths  of  cleans- 
ing suds  and  rainsoft  water  in  modern 
laundries. 

Javelle  water,  used  so  extensively 
during  the  war  as  a  purifying  agent, 
also  plays  its  important  part. 

Sterilized,  superheated  air  of  210° 
to  280°  temperature  is  used  in  drying. 


Still  other  pieces  are  dried  in  ironing 
at  a  temperature  of  320°. 

Clean  clothes  never  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  soiled  —  wrapping  in 
aseptic  paper,  in  a  special  shipping 
room  well  removed  from  the  receiv- 
ing room,  is  the  final  step. 

In  modern  laundries,  personal 
apparel  is  refreshed  and  cleansed  in- 
wardly and  outwardly — actually  made 
purer  than  the  milk  we  drink. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  this  serv- 
ice of  sanitation  —  which  helps  keep 
us  the  cleanest  clothed  people  in  the 
world — is  obtainable  only  in  modern 
laundries. 

To  be  sure  of  this  service  that  is 
safe  and  saving;  to  be  sure  of  protec- 
tion for  your  own  health  and  that  of 
your  family;  to  secure  help  that  will 
take  all  of  the  inconvenience  and 
work  of  washday  out  of  your  home, 
send  your  family  washing  to  one  of 
the  modern  laundries  in  your  city. 


.The  American  Laundry  machinery  Company 

Executive  ( Offices :  Ci  nci  n  nati 


Send  it 


tofhe 
cfgundnj 
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GIRARJD 

Never-  gets  on  your  nerves 


cigars  in  one 


You  wouldn't  believe  that  a 
positively  mild  cigar  and  a  real 
satisfying  cigar  could  both  be  the 
same  one — if  you  didn't  know  it. 

This  is  the  surprising  com- 
bination which  makes  the  Girard 
cigar  so  unusual  and  so  famous. 

Mellow,  fragrant,  inviting  as 
a  June  morning,  the  Girard  at 
the  same  time  has  the  rich 
satisfying  flavor  found  only  in 
real  Havana  tobacco  naturally 
and  thoroughly  matured. 

A  twin-pleasure  and  a  twin- 
benefit  too.  For  the  satisfying  en- 
joyment of  a  cigar  like  this  helps 
you  to  solve  many  a  perplexing 
business  problem  with  added 
smoothness  and  speed. 

"Broker"  size  for  business 
hours.  "Educator"  size,  the  big 
after-dinner  luxury  smoke. 

Sold  by  dealers  from  coast  to  coast 


(Continued  from  Page  68) 

locked  it  and,  returning  to  the  sitting  room, 
reclined  in  a  leather  chair.  In  five  minutes 
he  was  up  again  and  standing  at  the  win- 
dow. He  wandered  restlessly  back  and 
forth  across  the  floor.  Now  and  then  his 
attention  fixed  some  small  object,  some 
ornament  on  a  shelf,  with  the  concentra- 
tion of  a  crystal  gazer.  The  clock  ticked  off 
half  an  hour.  There  was  a  light  jar.  The 
door  of  the  room  adjoining  young  Mar- 
shall's had  opened  and  closed.  That  sound 
was  followed  by  others — windows  being- 
flung  up,  a  stir  to  and  fro.  These  went  on  for 
some  minutes.  Then  other  steps  were  au- 
dible in  the  hall.  The  door  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall's sitting  room  opened  again.  A  voice 
spoke,  high-pitched  and  birdlike — Jennie's. 

His  composure  was  disturbed.  He  stood 
still,  listening.  He  heard  Martha  replying; 
then  Jennie  again.  The  words  were  indis- 
tinguishable. Now  Jennie  was  coming  out. 
Her  tread,  light  and  jerky,  sounded  distinct 
on  the  bare  floors.  Corcoran  went  on  tip- 
toe to  the  door.  His  hand  was  outstretched 
to  grasp  the  knob,  but  remained  hovering 
above  it,  not  touching  it.  He  was  breath- 
ing rapidly.  The  steps  went  on  past.  He 
leaned  against  the  door  frame  as  if  sud- 
denly overborne  by  the  weight  of  his  long- 
ing. He  seemed  to  have  dropped  out  of 
time,  to  have  forgotten  his  surroundings. 
When  a  knock  sounded  on  the  other  side 
of  the  panels  he  sprang  back,  and  from  a 
distance  stared  bewilderedly.  The  knock 
repeated  itself  softly,  double,  and  the  repe- 
tition seemed  to  convey  a  meaning  to  him. 
He  approached  circumspectly  and  opened 
the  door.   Martha  slipped  in  quickly. 

"I  thought  I'd  never  get  away,"  she 
panted.  Then,  getting  a  glimpse  of  his  face, 
she  looked  at  him  in  amazement  mingled 
with  a  touch  of  shyness.  "Why,  however 
do  you  look  so  different?"  she  stammered. 

"Didn't  you  tell  me  to  look  as  usual?" 
Corcoran's  manner  was  not  quite'  that  of 
the  breakfast  table.  He  was  simpler,  less 
on  his  guard;  and  spoke  to  her  as  though 
they  had  been  old  friends,  and  this  seemed 
to  overwhelm  her  the  more. 

"You  do  look  wonderful,  sir,"  she  mur- 
mured. 

"And  happy?" 

"No,  sir,  not  that." 

Corcoran  smiled. 

"Martha,  what  makes  you  call  me 
'sir'?" 

"I — I  don't  know.  You  seem  that  way, 
somehow — above  most  people." 

He  turned  away,  looking  down  at  the 
floor.  Presently  he  said  with  bitter  de- 
liberateness:  "Well,  I'm  not.  I'm  as  low 
as — as  anybody.  Don't  laugh!"  he  added 
sharply,  for  Martha's  lips  had  curled  upward 
in  a  tiny  smile  as  if  at  some  exquisite  joke. 
"Come  over  here  farther  from  the  door  and 
sit  down.   I  want  to  ask  you  a  question." 

She  followed  him  obediently,  perching 
herself  on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  he  leaning 
against  the  table  in  front  of  it,  looking 
down  at  her. 

"See  here,  Martha,  you  know  something 
about  women.  Tell  me" — a  pause  followed, 
while  Corcoran,  frowning,  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  formulate  his  query  from  Martha's 
eyes — "suppose  a  man  wanted  very  much 
to  put  something  through,  some  business, 
say,  that  was  dangerous.  And  he  had  to 
have  help,  and  he  asked  the  woman  he  was 
fond  of  to  help  him — and  she  wouldn't. 
What  would  you  think  of  that  woman? 
Would  you  think  that  she  " 

He  came  to  a  full  stop. 

"I  wouldn't  think  she  loved  him,  sir." 

He  received  it  like  a  blow  in  the  face.  He 
struggled  for  composure,  trying  to  make  his 
voice  even. 

"That's  not  what  I  mean — what  she 
thinks  of  him.  You  couldn't  know  any- 
thing about  that.  I  wouldn't  ask  you.  I 
mean,  would  you  think  she  was  afraid?" 

Martha's  voice  sounded  faint. 

"She  might  be." 

"Or  mightn't  she  think  it  was  a  bad 
thing  that  he  wanted,  and  that  she  was  too 
good  for  such  things — too  pure  ? ' '  His  voice 
touched  the  last  word  gently. 

"Maybe  she  might  think  she  was  too 
good;  and  maybe  she  might  be,  really," 
Martha  returned  stubbornly.  "But  if  she 
thought  that  way  about  herself  she  wouldn't 
love  him.  If  she  loved  him  she  wouldn't 
think  about  herself  at  all.  She'd  think  of 
him,  and  if  it  was  bad  for  him  she'd  stop 
him." 

"Suppose  she  couldn't.  Suppose  he  was 
in  too  far  to  stop." 

Martha  struggled  with  the  problem. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said  at  last.  "I 
guess  there's  two  kinds  of  women— the  kind 


that'll  drop  you  flat,  and  then  the  ot 
kind  that  stick  through  everything." 

"There  are  three  kinds  of  women,"  C 
coran  said  softly. 

"Eh?"  Martha  stammered. 

A  look  of  strain  had  appeared  abi 
Corcoran's  eyes  and  forehead.  He  went 
as  if  to  himself,  "There's  the  kind  tl 
throws  you  down  and  picks  you  up  agai 

"Most  women,"  Martha  ventured, 
they  like  a  man'll  do  anything  for  him.' 

"That's  what  they  say." 

"It's  true!"  she  declared  with  sudc 
passion.  A  wave  of  color  covered  her  f; 
and  faded,  leaving  her  paler  than  pi 
"I'd  do  anything  in  the  world  to  h 
you,"  she  said. 

It  was  Corcoran  who  changed  color  nc 

"  Martha,  you  mustn't  say  that." 

But  the  girl  had  lost  all  self-consciousm 
She  rose,  standing  in  front  of  him. 

"Try  me!" 

"Try  you?"  Corcoran  murmured. 

He  looked  her  slowly  over.  There  was 
grossness  in  the  glance  that  took  in  i 
whole  appearance  from  head  to  foot, 
seemed  to  be  looking  at  a  miracle,  at  son 
thing  incredible  that  had  appeared  there 
fore  him,  that  he  was  a  little  afraid  of. 

"You  don't  know  what  you're  talk 
about,"  he  declared.  "Anything  to  h 
me?  Why,  you  haven't  any  idea  of  the  s 
of  things  men  want ! " 

"You  haven't  any  idea  of  the  thi 
women  want!"  Martha  retorted. 

"Oh,  haven't  I?"  Corcoran  muttered 

Martha  looked  at  him  deeply.  Bef 
the  clear  gray  probe  of  her  eyes  his  o 
flickered  and  turned  aside. 

"Was  Jennie  talking  to  you  a  little  w) 
ago?"  he  asked  suddenly  in  a  hard  voi 

She  met  it  stoically. 

"Yes." 

"What  did  she  want?" 

"  To  find  you.  She  seemed  awful  anxit 
about  something." 

Corcoran  tried  to  keep  up  the  immova 
front,  but  in  spite  of  him  it  was  crumblii 
Perhaps  the  walls  of  the  room  still  C( 
tained  for  him  the  echo  of  Jennie's  voi 
Perhaps  the  sound  of  her  name  evokec 
memory  of  the  night  before  in  the  drawii 
room,  her  nearness,  her  arms  clasping  hi 
His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Martha  with  a  1 
seeching  expression.  "  Tell  me ! "  it  seem 
to  ask. 

Martha  returned  the  look  with  a  stea 
ness  that  ignored  its  meaning. 

"Why  won't  you  let  me  help  you?" 

He  faltered.  "What  makes  you  thi 
you  can?" 

"You  thought  so  a  few  moments  bad 

"You're  a  queer  girl,  Martha.  You 
seem  to  know."  He  broke  off,  frownis 
"It's  this  way,"  he  went  on.  "Yesterd 
afternoon,  if  you  had  said  that,  I  mi; 
have  taken  you  up;  but,  you  see,  sit 
then  I've  found  out  that  you  can't  count 
people.  I  mean  you  can  never  tell  wl 
they'll  do." 

"I'll  do  exactly  what  you  say." 

"Will  you?"  He  hesitated.  "Been 
if  you  do  I  think  it  will  be  perfectly  sa 
Mind — I  say  'think.'  There's  always! 
chance  that  someone — we're  not  going 
be  the  only  ones  in  it,  you  see." 

She  nodded  eagerly,  "I  ain't  afraid." 

Corcoran,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  t 
table,  began  to  speak.  The  story  flo* 
from  his  lips  readily.  If  there  were  paus 
these  might  have  been  merely  for  the  sell 
tion  of  the  clearest,  most  effective  won 
It  appeared  that  young  Mr.  Marshall 
Mr.  Harry — had  received  an  anonymc 
letter,  forwarded  to  him  at  his  camp 
Maine,  informing  him  that  on  the  twelfi 
at  one  o'clock — that  was  to-morrow  mor 
ing — the  house  was  to  be  entered.  That « 
all — the  bare  fact,  no  explanation  of  wh< 
the  writer  of  the  mysterious  warning  != 
secured  his  information  or  why  the  thie'. 
themselves  should  suppose  there  were  vai 
ables  here;  most  unusual,  of  course,  th( 
should  be  in  a  house  closed  for  the  summ 

Mr.  Marshall  had  written  to  Corcorf 
saying  that  in  his  opinion  the  thing  was 
hoax.  He  did  not  want  the  police  infonr.< 
Nevertheless,  in  order  to  be  on  the  a 
side,  he  had  communicated  with  a  privi 
detective  agency  to  send  two  men.  G 
coran  was  to  admit  them,  to  conduct  th< 
to  the  dressing  room  in  Miss  Marsha 
suite,  where  the  safe  was,  and  to  rema 
himself,  outside  the  door  to  give  warm 
if  suspicious  sounds  were  heard. 

On  one  point  Mr.  Marshall  had  been  vt 
clear:   He  wanted  none  of  the  other  sei 
ants  to  know.    Lovegrove  was  old  a 
nervous,  Potter  stupid,  the  women, 
(Continued  on  Page  73) 
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Among  closed  cars  of  the  utmost  refinement 
the  Haynes  Sedan  occupies  a  proud  position. 
Skilled  coach  builders  contribute  their  talent 
to  the  perfection  of  the  exterior  finish,  while 
expert  interior  decorators  convert  the  inside 
into  an  inviting,  luxurious  room.  It  reflects 
the  atmosphere  of  refinement  and  good  taste 
which  is  in  keeping  with  the  demands  of  the 
discriminating.  Deep,  rich  upholstery;  chaste, 
distinguished  fittings;  soft,  artistic  lights,  com' 
bine  to  create  that  perfect  sense  of  satisfaction 
which  must  exist  if  one  is  to  be  completely 


pleased.  There  is  no  partition  in  the  Sedan  to 
separate  the  driver's  compartment  from  the 
tonneau.This  effect  gives  the  interior  the  atmos' 
phere  and  distinction  of  a  fine  drawing-room. 

In  perfect  accord  with  the  Haynes  Sedan  are 
the  Haynes  Suburban — seven  passenger — and 
the  Haynes  Brougham — five  passenger.  Each 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Your  personal  inspection  of  these  closed  cars 
is  invited.  Early  deliveries  may  be  assured  it 
prompt  selection  is  made. 


THE  HAYNES  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  Kokomo,  InJ.    *    Export  Oner.:  1715  Broadway,  New  York  City,  US.  A. 
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THE  economy  of  the  oil  engine  has  been 
admitted  for  years  by  naval  engineers. 
Its  entire  reliability  for  marine  use  was 
convincingly  demonstrated  during  the  re- 
cent war.  A  new  era  has  resulted  in  which 
the  oil  engine  is  rapidly  displacing  steam 
for  marine  power. 

The  Fairbanks-Morse  "  C-O  "  Heavy  Duty 
Marine  Oil  Engine  has  been  developed  to 
a  high  degree  of  efficiency  for  medium  size 
vessels — for  tugs,  fishing  craft,  freighters 
and  work  boats  of  all  kinds. 

Striking  features  of  the  "C-O"  engine  are 
its  economy  and  its  ability  to  use  a  wide 
range  of  low  grade  fuel  oils.  It  is  a  valve- 
less,  two-cycle  engine,  free  from  hot  bulbs, 
water  injection,  igniters,  timers  or  carbu- 
retors. The  "  C-O  "  is  of  rugged  simplicity, 
with  low  repair  and  attendance  costs. 

Sizes  from  30  to  300  horsepower. 

If  you  are  interested  in  economical  pow- 
er for  commercial  boats,  we  will  be  glad 
to  send  complete  descriptive  literature. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 


Manufacturers 


Chicago 


World-wide  distribution  through  our  own  branches 
and  representatives 


pliable,  Economical 
^Marine  Power 
from  Low  Grade 
Fuel  Oils 
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nirse,  worse  than  nothing,  hysterical, 
owever,  when  he  had  visited  the  detec- 
ve  agency  the  chief  had  insisted  that 
orcoran  wait  in  the  room  with  the  detec- 
ves.  This  official  had  pointed  out  that  if 
lere  was  a  gang  three  would  be  none  too 
any.  Or  suppose  anything  went  wrong, 
le  valet  knowing  the  house,  the  location  of 
ie  light  switches,  telephones,  side  stairs 
id  all  that,  it  would  be  extremely  useful 
i  have  him  on  the  spot.  In  his  opinion, 
ie  chief  said,  a  woman  was  always  the  best 
okout.  Take  a  woman  with  any  nerve  at 

I,  she's  apt  to  have  more  than  a  man,  and 
lot  more  subterfuge.  For  suppose  the 
ltler  or  one  of  the  maids  should  be  aroused, 
hat  would  they  see  but  one  of  the  other 
rvants,  a  girl,  who  could  easily  invent  a 
etext  for  being  there,  if  necessary  pretend 
faint  in  order  to  distract  attention? 

He  waited,  and  looked  inquiringly  at 
artha.  She  had  been  leaning  forward, 
•sorbing  the  story  as  if  it  flowed  from  the 
urce  of  truth  itself.  Evidently  there  was 
>  question  in  her  mind  as  to  the  logic  of 
e  points  made. 

"Is  that  what  you  want  me  to  do,  sir?" 
e  inquired. 

"Yes.  Be  on  the  watch  outside  your 
tor  at  quarter  of  one.  As  I  go  up  with  the 
en  111  flash  on  my  electric  torch.  That'll 
i  the  signal  for  you  to  come.  Stand  out- 
le  the  door  after  I  go  in,  and  under  no 
•cumstances  try  to  open  it.  If  you  hear 
y  sounds  of  people  moving  in  the  lower 
,rt  of  the  house,  turn  the  handle  of  the 
>or  once,  and  then  go  immediately  up- 
lirs  and  stay  there.  You  understand?" 
"Yes,  sir.  And  if  Lovegrove  or  Jenken- 
n  rouses  up  and  starts  to  come  down,  I'm 
go  straight  to  meet  'em  and  pretend  I'm 
— out  of  my  head,  maybe,  and  faint." 
"That's  it.  Probably  no  one  will  come, 
that  case,  wait  until  the  two  men  come 
t  and  go  downstairs.  I  shall  stay  in  the 
Dm.  Don't  try  to  speak  to  me  or  see  me. 
st  go  straight  upstairs  and  to  bed." 
"Just  only  that?" 

"It's  quite  enough,  Martha,"  Corcoran 
id  dryly.  "Now  there  are  two  things  you 
ast  not  forget:  First,  as  soon  as  the  de- 
rives leave  the  room  you're  to  go 
aight  upstairs,  paying  no  attention  to 
second,  never  let  out  a  word  of  what 
re  told  you  to  anyone  in  the  house — 
ver!" 

Her  smile  was  actually  superior. 

"Oh,  no,  Mr.  Corcoran,  I'll  never  do 

at!   You  can  depend  on  me." 

"And,  Martha,  you  know  there'll  be  a 

vard  for  you." 

"Money?"  Again  she  smiled.  "There 
ght  to  be  a  reward  in  it  for  you,  Mr. 
ircoran,  for  you'll  be  in  danger.  But  for 
i — I  wouldn't.  I'll  do  it  just  for  the  rea- 
i  I  told  you  in  the  first  place."  She  had 
en  as  she  spoke,  and  now  she  turned 
ay.  "  I'll  be  outside  my  room  at  quarter 
one  waiting  when  you  come  up  with  the 
o  gentlemen.  You  can  depend  on  me." 
She  walked  from  him  quickly,  and  with- 
t  looking  back  passed  out  of  the  room, 
sing  the  door  softly  behind  her. 
Corcoran  remained  for  a  moment  very 

II.  His  crisis  had  passed  quickly,  easily — 
)re  easily,  perhaps,  than  he  had  expected. 
!  had  what  he  wanted;  but  there  was  no 
n  of  relief  in  his  face.  The  shadow  upon 
teemed  to  have  deepened.  He  went  more 
wly  than  usual  into  the  dressing  room, 
)k  up  the  bag  he  had  packed  and  carried 
with  him  to  his  own  room,  where  he 
anged  again  into  street  clothes. 

It  was  noon  when  he  left  the  house, 
Qosing  the  side  door;  and,  walking  to  the 
enue,  he  hailed  a  taxi  and  was  driven  to 
?  Pennsylvania  Station.  Here  he  dis- 
ssed  the  cab,  checked  the  valise,  and 
jn,  descending  into  the  terminal,  boarded 
lorthbound  Subway  train.  At  Fiftieth 
•eet  he  left  it,  and  walked  west  past 
rages  and  the  back  doors  of  theaters  and 
taurants,  then  beneath  the  Elevated 
.cks  into  an  even  more  desolate  region  of 
?ayed  brownstone  fronts,  their  original 
liness  overlaid  with  the  added  ugliness  of 
t.  On  one  of  these  blocks,  capping  the 
•ner,  stood  a  small  building  of  brick  with 
rmer  windows  under  a  steep  roof— a 
lared  and  dreary  little  building.  Its  age, 
this  city  of  young  skyscrapers,  was  obvi- 
'ly  great.  Possibly  in  the  old  coaching 
ys  it  had  stood  here  in  the  fields  beside 
at  was  then  the  Post  Road  and  offered 
tertainment  to  wayfarers.  That  it  still 
ered  entertainment  appeared  from  the 
n  gilt  sign  upon  the  front;  but  such  en- 
tainment  a  man  who  thought  well  of 
nself  would  hesitate  to  accept.   One  had 


only  to  look  at  what  came  and  went 
through  its  swinging  doors. 

Passing  these,  Corcoran  glanced  neither 
to  right  nor  left.  He  was  whistling  softly. 
He  turned  the  corner.  His  whistle  ceased. 
Still  he  did  not  look  about — merely  crossed, 
shadowlike,  the  threshold  of  the  side 
entrance.  Within  he  was  confronted  by  an- 
other door.  Between  its  upper  panels  was 
an  aperture  like  a  small  window,  in  which  a 
man's  face  appeared.  The  door  opened  be- 
fore Corcoran  touched  it. 

"Rice  here,  Charlie?"  he  asked. 

"Both  of  'em,"  the  man  replied  without 
taking  his  eyes  from  the  window. 

Corcoran  walked  on  past  the  bar  along 
a  narrow  passage  into  a  small,  isolated 
room.  It  was  without  windows.  Its  at- 
mosphere was  stale  with  the  odors  of  spilled 
whisky  and  smoked  cigars — heavy,  vitiated 
and  exhausted  by  the  breath  of  a  long  pro- 
cession of  departed  occupants.  A  few  elec- 
tric lights  burned,  filling  the  place  with  a 
dreary  brilliance. 

Beneath  one  of  these  at  a  small  table  sat 
a  man  with  a  large,  bleak  jaw.  His  head 
was  tilted  back  against  the  wall;  the  lower 
part  of  his  face  was  practically  all  that  could 
be  seen  of  it.  One  felt  there  were  strong 
teeth  in  that  jaw,  and  the  short  fingers 
around  the  glass  were  covered  with  hair. 
Standing  impatient,  tilting  on  his  heels,  was 
another  man,  in  type  singularly  like  Cor- 
coran; only  where  Corcoran's  face  was  sen- 
sitive, his  was  callous;  where  Corcoran's 
eyes  were  fine,  his  were  merely  hard — hard, 
cold,  unchanging,  without  hesitation  and 
without  regret.  He  flashed  about,  irrita- 
tion in  his  manner,  which  quickly  con- 
trolled itself. 

"Hullo,  Jim!  Kept  you  at  home,  did 
them?" 

"I'm  only  five  minutes  late,"  Corcoran 
said  coolly. 

"Got  it  fixed?" 
"Yes." 

"Is  she  all  right?" 

"Depends  on  what  you  mean  by  'all 
right,'"  Corcoran  replied,  sitting  down. 

"What  I  mean?  What  do  you  mean?" 
Rice  bent  forward  sharply. 

"Just  what  I  say."  Corcoran's  manner 
here  was  very  different  from  what  it  was  in 
the  house  where  he  was  employed.  How- 
ever unpracticed  he  may  have  been  in  the 
experiences  which  these  men  professed,  he 
met  the  two  now  with  a  firmness  and  an 
unconcern  equal  to  their  own.  "I  have  to 
tell  you,  Rice,"  he  continued,  "that  she 
doesn't  know  the  inside  of  the  business." 

"What  do  you  mean,  doesn't  know? 
Why  not?" 

"She's  a  good  girl." 

"That'll  squeal  on  us  afterward,"  the 
man  with  the  jaw  said.  His  voice  was  hoarse 
and  weak,  subterranean  in  quality. 

Corcoran  glanced  at  him. 

"That  she  won't!  She  mightn't  have 
come  in  if  she'd  known  the  facts  first;  but, 
once  in,  she'll  hold  her  tongue." 

"Well,  she's  your  girl,"  the  man  called 
Rice  remarked.  "You  ought  to  know. 
What  I  can't  understand  is,  if  you  didn't 
tell  her  everything,  what  did  " 

"Like  this, "Corcoran  explained,  and  out- 
lined rapidly  the  plan  he  had  retailed  to 
Martha. 

At  the  end  Rice  smiled. 

"You  certainly  are  a  wonder,  Jim.  Some 
little  imagination!  You  don't  think  she 
suspects  anything?" 

"Not  a  word!" 

"All  the  same,  I  don't  like  it,"  the  man 
with  the  jaw  insisted.  "Everything  or 
nothing,  I  say.  These  innercent  skirts  that 
don't  know  what  they're  into,  they're  likely 
to  find  somethin'  out  afterward  and  raise  a 
howl." 

"See  here,"  Rice  began,  "what  would 
she  raise  a  howl  for?  Jim'll  have  the  money, 
and  he's  going  to  take  her  away  with  him, 
abroad.  Ain't  you,  Jim?" 

Corcoran,  a  little  rigid,  answered  "Yes." 

"Well,  you  see,"  Rice  appealed  to  his 
confederate,  "if  she's  half  as  crazy  about 
Jim  as  he  thinks,  she'll  be  a  lamb.  Good 
idea,  rather,  not  having  her  in  the  know." 

"In  or  out,"  the  other  grumbled,  "I 
wisht  we  didn't  have  a  woman.  They're 
always  mixin'  it.  Smart,  only  you  can 
never  tell ! 

"Well,"  Corcoran  replied,  "you  know 
from  the  first  I  didn't  want  a  woman  in  it." 
He  turned  to  Rice  again.  "I  don't  see  the 
necessity  of  having  one  now." 

"And  I  do,"  Rice  retorted.  "Who'll  be 
the  lookout  while  we're  tying  you  up?  Say, 
what's  the  matter  with  you?  You're  not 
afraid  of  her?"  He  fixed  Corcoran  with  his 
bright,  hard  eves. 


"I'm  not  afraid  she'll  welsh,  if  that's 
what  you  mean;  but,  as  I  told  you,  she's 
innocent." 

"They're  all  innocent  in  the  beginning," 
Rice  observed,  "and  look  at  'em!  Look  at 
you !  You  were  as  innocent  as  a  baby  when 
I  came  across  you,  and  yet  I've  never 
known  a  manwith  a  better  nerve — no,  nor 
a  better  face  for  the  job.  Nothing  comes 
through;  nothing  shakes  you." 

"I  don't  mean  that.  I'd  just  rather  she 
stayed  out  of  it." 

"  You  want  her  to  stay  innocent,  and  you 
a  crook?"  Rice  became  very  earnest. 
"  Jim,  you're  wrong.  Get  her  in  with  you — 
in  deep.  The  deeper  she  is  the  safer  you'll 
be.  And  anyhow,"  he  broke  off,  "what's 
the  use  arguing?  It's  too  late  to  drop  her 
out  now.  For  suppose  you  say  to  her,  '  We 
won't  need  you  after  all,  little  girl.  Run 
away  and  forget  about  it.'  What's  to  pre- 
vent her  blowing  the  gaff  on  us  in  the  morn- 
ing? Oh,  I  know  what's  the  matter  with 
you!  Sentiment!  You  think  she'll  keep 
still  for  your  sake?  Well,  I've  never  had 
any  sentiment,  and  I've  never  been  caught." 
He  lit  a  cigarette  and  tossed  away  the 
burning  match.  "No,  in  she  stays!  If  she 
talks  afterward  " 

"She  won't  talk,"  Corcoran  said  quietly. 
"About  that  tying  up,  Rice,"  he  con- 
tinued, "will  you  have  to  make  it  so  I 
can't  really  get  free?" 

"Depends  on  how  much  suspicion  you 
want." 

Rice  seemed  to  regard  the  matter  in  a 
humorous  light,  and  Corcoran  smiled. 

"Not  any.  Go  easy  on  the  gag,  though, 
won't  you?" 

"That'll  be  all  right.  I'm  not  going  to 
hand  any  rough  stuff  to  as  good  a  pal  as 
you."  He  drew  up  a  chair  to  Corcoran's. 
"Now,  how  about  that  stuff?" 

With  heads  close  together  they  discussed 
certain  details  of  their  affair,  speaking  care- 
fully, with  lowered  voices.  At  half  past  one 
they  separated,  Corcoran  leaving  first. 

A  peculiar  vacuity  seemed  to  have  de- 
scended upon  him.  His  face  resembled  a 
fine,  expressionless  mask,  and  he  moved  like 
something  operated  by  a  force  outside  itself. 
An  unseen  hand  pulled  the  strings,  and  he 
crossed  the  city,  hailed  a  bus,  reached  the 
house. 

It  was  two  o'clock  when  he  entered,  but 
the  disturbance  of  cleaning  still  possessed 
the  lower  stories.  The  purr  of  the  vacuum 
cleaner  was  audible  in  the  family's  dining 
room.  Otherwise  the  second  floor  seemed 
deserted.  He  had  reached  the  middle  of  the 
hall  when  a  sound  caused  him  to  look  up. 
People  were  talking  on  the  stair  above.  Un- 
observed, he  came  into  full  sight  of  them. 
Jennie  was  fronting  him.  Her  pretty, 
childlike  face  was  transformed.  It  wore 
the  expression  of  a  pinched  Medusa,  fixed 
and  malevolent.  Martha's  he  couldn't  see. 
Her  back  was  toward  him.  She  was  hold- 
ing a  pile  of  linen  in  her  arms,  grasping  it  as 
if  with  the  force  of  her  agitation.  His  foot 
slipped  on  the  first  step,  and  Jennie  clapped 
her  hand  to  her  mouth. 

"There  he  is!"  she  gasped. 

Martha  gave  one  glance  over  her  shoul- 
der and,  clutching  her  burden,  hastened 
on,  running.  Jennie  held  her  ground,  though 
she  clung  a  little  to  the  banister,  for 
Corcoran  had  not  smiled  at  sight  of  her, 
but  merely  continued  to  come  steadily  on. 
Her  face  set. 

"Where  were  you  this  morning,  Jim?" 

He  was  opposite  her  now.  He  turned  on 
her  abruptly.  Going  up  to  her,  scarcely 
moving  his  lips,  he  asked  in  a  dry,  level  un- 
dertone, "Didn't  you  want  to  keep  out  of 
this?" 

She  formed  a  noiseless  "Yes." 
"Then  keep  out.  Keep  way  outside." 
She  was  frightened,  but  still  somewhat 
angry. 

"I  was  only  asking  her  why  she  told  me 
this  morning  you'd  gone  out  of  the  house 
when  you  hadn't.  I  saw  you,  myself,  leave 
an  hour  after." 

"Why  should  Martha  know  where  I 
am?" 

She  stammered,  "Isn't  she— is  Martha 
going  to  " 

Corcoran  grew  white. 

"Did  you  ask  her  that?" 
N-no.   I  only  " 

"You  were  going  to."  His  hand  closed 
hard  on  her  wrist.  He  put  his  face  close  in 
hers.  "Do  you  want  to  go  to  Paris  with 
me?" 

She  nodded,  speechless,  now  thoroughly 
terrified. 

"Then  hold  your  tongue!  Don't  ask 
anyone  any  questions.    Don't  ask  me  I 

(Continued  on  Page  78) 


TED  LEWI^ 

AND  HIS 
JAZZ  BAND 


T"\OES  live  music 

thrill  you  ?  When  you 
hear  a  dashing  jazz  num- 
ber or  an  enchanting  bit  of  mel- 
ody don't  you  ache  to  get  hold  of 
an  instrument  yourself  and  play — 
express  the  urge  you  feel  within? 
Develop  that  musical  "bump." 
There's  no  end  of  pleasure  in  it, 
and  profit  too.  In  this  book  Sousa, 
Pryor,  and  eight  other  world  fa- 
mous musicians  tell  you  secrets  of 
their  success;  how  to  develop  your 
talent;  how  to  choose  an  instru- 
ment; how  to  practise  properh; 
how  to  increase  your  income  in 
spare  time;  how  to  win  success  in 
a  musical  career. 

A  Conn  Instrument 
Speeds  Your  Progress 

Because  all  taper  branches  are  ex- 
panded by  hydraulic  pressure — an 
exclusive  process  —  Conn  instru- 
ments are  correctly  proportioned, 
smooth  as  glass  inside.  This  per- 
fect carriage  for  sound  waves  makes 
them  easy  to  blow;  gives  beautiful 
tone. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Ted  Lewis' 
Jazz  Band,  pictured  above,  and 
scores  more  of  popular  music  mas- 
ters, as  well  as  by  Sousa,  Pryor, 
Conway,  Innes,  Kryl,  Creatore, 
I.iberati,  U.  S.  Marine  Band  and 
great  symphony  orchestras. 

Free  Trial; 
Easy  Payments 

Any  instrument  sent  for  six  days'  free 
trial  in  your  home.  All  exclusive  Conn 
features  at  no  greater  cost.  Highest 
honors  at  world  expositions,  send 
coupon  today  for  book  and  details  of 
free  trial  plan. 

A  Guarantee  Bond  With 
Every  Conn 
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Know  your  Dodge  dealer; 
be  sure  he  knows  you — 

Did  you  ever  consider  how  valuable  the  man  who  thoroughly  understands  your  shop 
conditions  can  be  to  you  when  production  is  temporarily  interrupted  or  immediate 
changes  in  plant  equipment  are  required? 

Suppose  some  important  unit  in  your  power-distribution  system  gives  out  under  extreme 
production,  can  you  estimate  exactly  the  value  of  being  able  to  resume  production 
immediately  by  prompt  delivery  of  the  needed  part?  And  won't  you  feel  that  an- 
other shut-down  because  that  unit  failed  to  stand  up  in  service  is  practically  elimi- 
nated with  the  installation  of  a  Dodge  product  instead? 

Suppose  you  rind  that  a  re-arrangement  of  equipment  will  produce  sufficient  additional 
output  to  meet  falling  prices  or  offset  high  labor-costs.  To  be  effective,  that  saving 
must  become  immediately  possible;  and  the  dealer  who  knows  your  shop  — 
understands  the  conditions  upon  which  it  operates  —  and  carries  the  stock,  will  be  of 
immediate  value  to  you. 

Thousands  of  manufacturers  have  taken  Dodge  dealers  into  their  shops  and  into  their 
confidence,  knowing  that  sooner  or  later  these  dealers  will  pay  dividends  upon 
the  acquaintance  by  enabling  a  shop  superintendent  to  increase  his  facilities  to  a 
point  where  deliveries  are  continuous  —  and  profitable. 

Dodge,  Oneida  and  Keystone  dealers  are  chosen  for  their  fitness  to  understand  operat- 
ing conditions  and  recommend  the  proper  use  of  pulleys,  hangers,  bearings, 
clutches,  couplings,  etc. 

Dodge  power  transmission  products  are  known  factors  in  the  industrial  life  of  America; 
they  have  proven  their  worth  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  shops  on  a  strictly  make- 
good  basis;  we  guarantee  the  continuation  of  that  reliability. 

There  are  six  hundred  Dodge,  Oneida  and  Keystone  dealers  in  America;  they  constitute 
the  local  link  between  the  great  Dodge  plants  and  your  factory. 

Know  your  Dodge  dealer  —  be  sure  he  knows  you — and  your  shop! 

Dodge  Sales  and  Engineering  Company 

Mishawaka,  Indiana,  and  Oneida,  New  York 
Canadian  Manufacturers,  Dodge  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

Chicago         St.  I-ouis        Atlanta         Philadelphia         Pittsburgh         Boston         Cincinnati        New  York 
Newark  Minneapolis  Houston  Seattle 
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The  Constructive 
Dentifrice 

Thorough  cleanliness  without  the  use  of  harm- 
ful or  doubtful  ingredients — that  is  the  safe  and 
sane  principle  upon  which  Dr.  Lyon's  has 
worked  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

Half  a  century  of  continued  and  growing 
popularity  is  proof  that  conservatism  appeals 
to  people  where  health  is  at  stake. 

Dr.  Lyon's  cleans,  whitens  and  preserves.  Use 
it  if  you  want  to  have  sound  teeth  and  don't 
want  to  take  any  risks. 
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Keep  away  from  me !  I'll  see  you  when  I'm 
ready— to-morrow,  perhaps;  perhaps  the 
day  after." 

He  released  her,  gave  her  a  look,  warn- 
ing, menacing,  such  a  look  as  she  had  never 
had  from  this  most  submissive  of  lovers, 
and  went  on  up  the  stairs  without  looking 
back. 

She  crept  downward,  trembling.  She 
had  been  on  her  way  to  the  laundry  to  in- 
quire why  Miss  Marshall's  blouses  had  not 
been  sent  up,  and  she  was  so  stunned  that 
Jenkenson,  sorting  handkerchiefs,  spoke 
irascibly  to  her  twice  without  eliciting  a 
retort. 

"Idle,  good-for-nothing  hussy!"  Jen- 
kenson grumbled.  "  Not  a  stroke  have  you 
done  since  breakfast !  No,  nor  for  a  week ! 
Mrs.  Marshall  shall  hear  of  it  from  me, 
miss,  depend  on  that." 

Jennie  smiled  vaguely.  It  may  have 
occurred  to  her  that  very  soon — to-morrow, 
perhaps — she  would  no  longer  be  at  the 
mercy  of  any  lady's  disapproval.  For  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon  she  went  about  in  a 
dream.  At  intervals  she  pulled  up  her 
sleeve  and  looked  at  the  mark  of  his  fingers 
on  her  wrist,  surreptitiously,  tenderly,  as 
though  it  were  a  gift  he  had  fastened  there. 
At  six  o'clock,  peering  through  the  crack  of 
her  door,  she  saw  him  come  out  of  his  room, 
correct,  composed,  preoccupied.  She  fol- 
lowed him  furtively  at  a  safe  distance.  He 
did  not  stop;  neither  spoke  to  anyone  nor 
was  spoken  to.  She  heard  him  go  unhesi- 
tatingly through  the  basement  passage, 
knew  he  had  left  the  house;  and,  from  be- 
tween the  folds  of  the  curtains,  watched  him 
walking  away.  A  cloth  cap  was  pulled  down 
firmly  on  his  head.  His  cane  swung  briskly. 
He  was  walking  off  into  the  unknown,  leav- 
ing her  behind,  and  her  eyes  declared  her 
perplexity  as  to  how  this  situation  had  come 
about. 

What  had  happened?  Who  had  done 
this  to  him?  Who?  That  was  it — a  per- 
sonal influence.  She  studied  Martha  cau- 
tiously across  the  table  that  evening.  This 
girl  whom  she  had  never  noticed — now  she 
was  acutely  conscious  of  every  motion; 
motions,  however,  without  significance, 
cutting  bread,  pouring  coffee,  running  be- 
tween table  and  slide.  Martha's  face,  too, 
was  inexpressive,  dull,  the  ideal  face  for  a 
conspirator.  There  was  not  one  wrinkle 
upon  the  surface  of  the  scene  to  suggest 
faintly  that  anything  unusual  could  ever 
happen.  Not  even  Corcoran's  name  was 
mentioned.  Everyone  was  languid,  sleepy, 
yawning  after  the  hard  day's  work;  and 
the  effect  of  the  general  attitude  on  a 
shallow  mind  was  hypnotic.  At  nine- 
thirty  Jennie  took  a  magazine  and  went 
upstairs.  After  half  an  hour's  struggle  to 
keep  awake  she  abandoned  the  attempt 
and  put  out  her  light. 

One  after  another,  Potter,  Jenkenson, 
Mrs.  Blaine,  Martha  and,  finally,  at  ten- 
thirty,  Lovegrove,  snapping  off  electric 
bulbs  as  he  went,  mounted  to  the  top  story 
and  closed  their  doors.  A  serene  quiet  en- 
veloped the  house. 

Martha,  lying  on  her  bed  with  a  dressing 
gown  over  her  night  clothes,  stared  at  the 
space  of  her  open  window.  It  was  on  the 
side  and  rather  far  back.  Nevertheless, 
the  street  noises  reached  her  faintly;  the 
sounds  of  cars,  the  rush  of  motors,  the  voices 
of  pedestrians  clear  in  the  still  air.  An  hour 
passed;  half  an  hour  more.  The  sounds 
without  grew  fewer.  Intervals  followed 
when  there  were  none  at  all.  At  quarter 
past  twelve  she  got  out  of  bed  and  went  to 
the  window.  Flattening  herself  against  the 
wall  so  that  she  could  see  without  being 
seen,  she  watched  the  street.  At  twenty 
minutes  past  a  figure  came  into  view  in  the 
narrow  aperture  between  the  two  houses. 
It  was  in  uniform,  and  moved  with  a  delib- 
erate gait — the  officer  on  the  beat,  Police- 
man X.  After  he  had  disappeared,  the 
regular  footfall  was  still  audible — one,  two, 
three — six.  They  had  stopped.  He  would 
be  standing  directly  in  front  of  the  house. 
Why  standing  in  front  of  a  house  all  dark 
and  silent  and  as  it  should  be  at  this  hour? 
The  girl,  with  her  hands  against  her  breast, 
suspended  breathing.  By  the  clock  this 
pause  lasted  three  minutes.  The  steps  re- 
sumed, loitering  and  continuous,  growing 
fainter. 

She  drew  a  long  breath.  For  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  longer  she  remained  leaning 
against  the  wall,  her  eyes  on  the  street. 
The  footsteps  did  not  return.  Drawing  her 
gown  about  her,  fastening  the  cord,  she 
crossed  the  room  and  went  softly  out. 

Far  down,  in  the  wide  well  of  the  stair- 
case, past  the  whole  dark  series  of  doors  and 


walls,  glowed  a  yellowish  spot  of  light,  tb 
one  point  of  illumination  in  the  houst 
Leaning  upon  the  banister,  she  looke 
down  at  it.  Beneath  it  the  floor  of  the  erf 
trance  hall  appeared  like  a  rectangle  of  ok 
gold.  All  else  was  dark,  black.  And  now  ai 
extraordinary  suspense,  empty  and  dead  a 
the  pause  of  life  itself.  Then  something 
that  was  not  quite  a  sound;  nothing  tha 
could  have  an  echo  to  the  most  sensitivi 
ear;  and  yet  down  there  in  the  emptines 
there  was  a  change,  a  vibration  that  seem& 
to  charge  the  atmosphere,  waking  it.  Sh 
fixed  her  eyes  on  the  illuminated  rectang! 
of  the  floor  far  below.  There  was  n 
shadow;  and  then  there  was  a  shadow- 
one,  two,  three,  following  one  anothe 
across  the  golden  space.  They  passed  ou 
of  her  line  of  vision. 

Shadows  make  no  noise,  and  they  onl 
appear  when  there  is  light  to  give  them  out 
line;  but  they  exist,  even  in  darkness.  Th 
first  shadow,  invisible,  but  acutely  an 
rather  fearfully  alive,  looked  up  and  w 
above  him  a  small,  pale,  intent  face  shinin 
dimly  in  the  radiance  that  ascended  b< 
tween  the  coiled  banisters.  It  hovere 
there  between  the  ceiling  and  the  well  wit 
an  expression  of  expectancy  that  amounte 
to  suffering.  It  was  looking  into  the  ol 
scurity  of  the  landing,  and  in  a  moment 
round,  white  disk  bloomed  there  upon  th 
darkness.  It  shone  an  instant  on  an  opet 
ing  door,  and  the  legs  and  feet  of  two  othf 
shadows  going  in,  then  made  a  dart  an 
rested  upon  the  ascending  stairs. 

The  face  was  withdrawn,  and  to  the  wai 
ing  shadow  reappeared  again,  a  gray  bh 
descending  against  darkness,  graduall; 
as  it  approached,  defining  itself — no  lei 
strange  for  being  so  near.  It  looked  cur 
ously  thin,  fragile,  transparent,  ilium 
nated  by  a  singular  beauty  that  was  n< 
faith,  though  that  might  have  been  a  pa: 
of  its  white  emotion.  It  stopped  not  mot 
than  a  foot  distant  from  the  waitin 
shadow.  The  voice  between  its  lips  wi 
scarcely  a  breath. 

"Where  do  I  stand?"  it  said. 

The  shadow  continued  to  regard  it  i 
stupefaction.  Such  a  face  in  such  a  bus 
ness!  Who  could  have  reckoned  on  it? 

A  hand  touched  him  remindingly.  H 
took  the  hand,  cold  and  tense,  and  led  th 
figure  toward  a  door. 

"Stand  here,"  he  whispered,  and  for 
moment  longer  continued  to  look  with  a 
expression  of  gathering  desperation.  1 
was  as  though  he  wanted  to  speak  to  th 
eyes  that  were  regarding  him  so  fearlesslj 
to  produce  words  that  would  change  th? 
expression  of  theirs  to  comprehension  i 
what  they  were  looking  at,  to  horror  an 
revulsion.  All  at  once  he  bent  down  ov< , 
her  until  his  mouth  approached  her  fon  > 
head,  but  he  did  not  touch  it,  did  not  utt< 
a  word — could  not,  perhaps.  He  opens  | 
the  door.  It  closed  again  immediatel; 
leaving  the  girl  solitary. 

Her  back  was  turned  to  the  white  panel } 
She  stood  some  three  feet  out  from  then 
her  arms  drawing  her  gown  about  her.  Hrl 
gaze  fixed  itself  on  the  broad  descent  of  tl 
stair.  Anything  that  moved  upon  it,  or  i 
the  hall  below,  she  could  have  seen;  an 
she  appeared  to  expect,  as  the  momen 
passed,  that  there  would  be  somethin; 
Occasionally  she  moved  her  head  to  glam 
aside  and  upward;  but  from  above  ev 
dently  her  anticipation  was  not  so  keen, 
was  to  the  scene  below  that  her  visic 
returned  and  traveled,  wide  and  anxiou 
considering  the  windows,  the  chairs,  t' 
reflections  upon  the  floor,  the  mirrors,  a 
the  objects,  so  familiar,  that  seemed  now 
have  put  on  for  her  distended  eyes  a 
alarming  aspect.  She  had  shown  no  fe: 
in  Corcoran's  presence;  but  now  that  1 
had  gone  and  she  was  confronted  by  ham 
less,  inanimate  things  fear  seemed  to  ha\ 
wakened.  She  seemed  to  listen  to  the  silem 
as  though  it  were  audible,  a  dreadful  voi« 
speaking  slowly,  of  which  she  dared  n< 
miss  a  syllable. 

The  clock  struck  a  single  melodious  not 
the  quarter  past.  She  shivered,  and  mac 
a  nervous  retreat  back  toward  the  doo 
spreading  out  her  arms;  then  set  herteet 
drawing  herself  up  with  a  rally  of  determin; 
tion.  Her  body  was  trembling.  She  leant 
her  head  back,  almost  touching  the  panel 
her  hands  holding  the  framework  on  eith> 
side.  Had  she  been  standing  two  feet  o' 
in  the  hall  she  could  not  have  heard,  but  si 
was  actually  touching  the  wood. 

There  was  first  a  slight,  a  very  sligl. 
concussion   and   then  a  faint  throb 
sound,  all  but  inaudible,  dull,  strange.  A 
explosion  a  hundred  miles  away  might  ha' 
(Continued  on  Page  79) 
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I  Know  You,  Velvet— 

"Why,  bless  your  heart  of  Burley,  your  daddy  is  old  Prize  Ken- 
tucky Leaf — and  Mother  Nature  mellowed  you  while  you  ripened 
two  years  in  wooden  hogsheads. 

"I'd  know  you  on  the  first  puff — so  full  of  life.  I'd  know  you 
on  the  last  load — so  good  and  tasty." 

And  as  Velvet  Joe  s.iv  s  | 

"A  man  may  be  alone  with  his  pipe  an'  Velvet,  but 
he's  never  lonely." 

I,m,(,i  ii  8c  Myi;rs Tobacco  Co< 


Gmericas  smoothest  smoke 
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Inf  erwovsn  Socks 

THE  BEST  WEARING  SOCKS  MADE 
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(Continued  from  Page  76) 

ounded  thus;  bUt  the  girl's  senses, 
trotched  on  the  rack  of  the  past  hour,  ap- 
leared  to  recognize  it  as  coming  from  the 
oom  behind  her — the  one  place  from 
fhich  she  had  expected  nothing.  Footsteps 
he  had  expected,  people,  threatening 
orms.  But  this!  The  strangeness  of  it, 
omething  past  comprehension,  terrible  in 
ts  mystery,  acted  upon  her  like  a  poison 
verwhelming  her  faculties,  leaving  noth- 
lg  but  panic.  She  turned  and  opened  the 
oor. 

Something  sprang  and  seized  her  and 
ragged  her  in.  The  door  was  shut.  The 
oom  around  her  was  light  and  filled  with 
ray  smoke.  On  the  floor  in  front  of  the 
afe  a  figure  crouched.  The  safe  was  open, 
nd  the  figure  held  something  glittering  in 
;s  hand.  Its  head  was  turned  toward  her, 
ut  where  there  should  have  been  features 
ras  something  black.  All  this  appeared 
reamlike,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  Corcoran's 
ice,  white,  fearful  and  appalled.  She  tried 

0  reach  it,  but  was  held.  A  small,  cold,  un- 
ielding  surface  was  pressed  against  the 
fiddle  of  her  body.  She  gave  no  heed  to  it. 
ome  words  spoken  in  her  ear  she  seemed 
ot  to  understand.  Her  imploring  eyes, 
lied  with  an  agony  greater  than  fear,  were 
xed  on  his.  Her  lips  opened.  Whisper  or 
hriek,  it  was  not  articulated.  There  was 
gain  a  dull  sound,  smaller  and  lighter  than 
he  first.  Her  eyes  stared,  still  imploring 
is — fixed.  A  shudder  passed  through  her, 
nd  her  body  began  to  slide  downward, 
'he  being  who  held  it  laid  it  on  the  floor. 

The  figure  beside  the  safe  was  upon  its 
set,  had  reached  the  door  and  opened  it. 
'wo  shadows  converged  upon  the  thresh- 
ld,  passed  out  upon  the  landing,  flitted  on 
he  stair  and  were  gone  without  a  sound. 

In  the  room,  in  the  light,  Corcoran  re- 
lained  standing  where  he  had  been  when 
lartha  had  opened  the  door.  It  was  still 
pen  a  little.  He  did  not  notice  it.  He  was 
ware  of  nothing  apparently  but  Martha's 
gure  stretched  out  upon  its  back.  He  ad- 
anced  as  if  he  feared  to  startle  her  and, 
tanding  over  her,  looked  down  into  her 
ice.  What  he  saw  caused  him  to  move 
uddenly,  making  a  quick  dart  aside,  bring- 
lg  up  almost  against  the  wall.  From  here 
e  continued  to  observe  her.  Her  head  had 
Jttled  to  one  side,  and  her  eyes,  half  open, 
ith  a  drowsy  gleam,  seemed  to  be  watch- 
lg  him.  They  appeared  to  exert  a  singular 
iscination  upon  him,  for  now  he  took  a 
tep  forward  as  if  again  to  approach  her. 
lis  foot  struck  against  something.  Almost 
nder  his  heel  was  a  string  of  pearls. 

He  stared  at  it ;  then,  throwing  back  his 
ead,  glanced  sharply  about  the  room, 
oting  as  if  for  the  first  time  the  strange 
ondition  of  the  place.  Black  cloths  at  the 
rindows.  The  door  of  the  safe,  detached, 
ly  on  the  rug  like  the  cover  of  a  box  that 
as  been  lifted  off.  The  safe  itself  was 
mpty.  The  interior  held  his  attention  for 

moment,  during  which  his  face  grew,  if 
hat  were  possible,  a  shade  more  white.  He 
tooped,  and  his  hand  approached  the 
iearls.  All  the  while  his  eyes,  with  a  cer- 
ain  caution,  watched  the  recumbent  figure, 
t  was  motionless.  Nevertheless,  he  did 
ot  take  up  the  necklace.  He  rose  again 
nd,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  began  to 
nove,  not  toward  the  figure,  but  softly, 
eeping  close  to  the  wall,  past  it.  He  took 
hree  steps;  the  power  of  motion  seemed  to 
ail  him.  He  stopped  and  turned  slowly, 
le  spoke  in  a  low  voice. 

"  What  is  it  that  you  want  me  to  do?  " 

The  figure  remained  speechless. 

Corcoran  again  formed  words:  "What- 
ver  you  want  me  to  do,  I  will." 

The  drowsy  eyes  did  not  move.  They 
ontinued,  unwinking,  fixed,  to  inclose  him 
n  their  stare.  He  made  a  stride  backward 
nd,  groping  behind  him  without  looking, 
Dundthe  telephone  and  took  the  receiver 
rom  the  hook.  The  voice  with  which  he 
poke  into  the  instrument  was  higher  than 
wual  and  showed  a  tendency  to  break.  He 
ailed  the  East  River  station,  and  presently 
ddressed  some  voice  at  the  other  end  of 
he  wire: 

"There's  been  an  accident  here — a 
'oman  shot."  He  gave  the  house  number 
nd  the  address.  "Send  someone  as  soon 

1  you  can,"  and  immediately  hung  up. 
He  continued  to  wait  with  the  attentive 

xpression  of  someone  expecting  an  order, 
xpecting,  perhaps,  the  figure  there  on  the 
loor  to  unlock  the  mystery  of  its  lips.  Hut 
his,  curiously,  was  ceasing  to  resemble  a 
igure.  It  seemed  also  to  have  grown  smaller, 
^he  quiet  of  the  room  was  unbroken.  There 
/as  no  sound  in  the  house.  But  from  be- 
ond  it,  from  some  distance  in  a  street 


outside,  there  began  to  sound  a  shrill, 
piercing,  continuous  ringing,  growing  louder, 
drawing  nearer  at  fearful  speed,  bursting 
out  of  the  silence  like  a  prolonged  shriek. 

Corcoran  leaped.  He  stooped,  snatched 
up  the  string  of  pearls,  thrusting  them  into 
his  pocket,  darted  through  the  door  and 
down  the  stair.  From  the  window  of  the 
next  floor  he  had  a  glimpse  of  a  black- 
bodied  car  with  a  driver  in  white  and  a  white 
figure  on  the  rear  step  flashing  past — past, 
down  the  street!  An  ambulance! 

Still  he  did  not  stop.  As  if  the  mecha- 
nism of  self-preservation  had  set  him  going 
beyond  hope  of  return,  he  fled.  With 
strange  deliberation,  trembling,  cautious, 
he  reached  the  side  door,  and  here  he  pulled 
his  cap  down  a  little  farther  and,  reaching 
toward  the  umbrella  stand,  drew  out  his 
cane.  He  got  his  breath  with  a  sob.  Like 
a  swimmer  plunging  into  a  dangerous  sea, 
he  stepped  out.  The  street  was  quiet  and 
appeared  deserted.  Without  hesitating,  not 
looking  about,  and  by  some  superhuman 
effort  keeping  himself  to  a  normal  gait,  he 
walked  steadily  west  and  crossed  the  Ave- 
nue. 

As  he  did  so  another  figure,  this  one  in 
uniform  and  wearing  a  metal  shield  on  its 
tunic,  emerged  from  the  shadow  of  two 
walls  a  few  doors  beyond  the  one  of  Cor- 
coran's exit.  Corcoran's  figure  was  disap- 
pearing in  the  parK.  The  uniform  began  to 
move  briskly  in  that  direction,  but  was 
diverted  presently  by  sounds  behind  it — a 
motor,  then  voices.  A  car  had  stopped  in 
front  of  the  Marshall  house,  and  from  this 
other  uniforms  were  emerging.  They  dis- 
appeared in.  the  hooded  doorway.  The  first 
uniform  by  this  time  had  reached  the  other 
side  of  the  Avenue  and,  though  it  lingered 
a  moment  as  if  to  observe,  it  did  not  turn 
back. 

Meanwhile  Corcoran  had  entered  the 
park.  There  among  the  deserted  paths, 
under  the  trees,  he  began  to  run — to  run 
like  a  madman  pursued  by  a  thousand  foot- 
steps. Sick,  trembling,  dripping  with  per- 
spiration, he  came  to  a  halt  on  a  space  of 
turf;  and  here  he  finally  gazed  long  and 
searchingly  about.  He  stooped  and,  prying 
up  some  sod  with  his  knife,  hid  the  pearls 
beneath  it.  He  rose,  looked  again — noth- 
ing— no  one.  He  wiped  the  sweat  from  his 
forehead  and  readjusted  his  cap.  His  face 
was  still  white,  but  it  was  no  longer  mad. 
It  had  become  again  the  face  of  a  man  who 
thinks — however  tortuously  and  dread- 
fully— and  those  thoughts,  whatever  they 
were,  directed  his  eyes  first  to  the  lighted 
towers  emerging  above  the  southern  fringe 
of  trees,  and  from  there,  with  a  slow  turn  of 
the  head,  back  toward  the  northeast.  He 
slid  noiselessly  out  from  between  the  bushes 
and  began  to  follow  one  of  the  more  obscure 
paths. 

Now  running,  now  walking,  he  hurried 
south.  As  often  as  he  observed  the  ap- 
parently empty  spaces  beneath  the  autumn 
trees,  so  often  a  thick  shadow  managed  to 
avoid  him.  He  emerged  upon  the  traffic  of 
Fifty-ninth  Street,  and  in  one  of  the  largest 
hotels,  populous  even  at  this  hour,  he  dis- 
patched a  telegram  to  Harry  Marshall.  It 
informed  him  that  the  bag  had  been  sent  at 
noon  that  day.  On  his  way  out  Corcoran 
took  pains  to  speak  to  the  doorkeeper, 
whom  he  knew.  He  glanced  at  his  watch. 
Two  o'clock.  He  passed  out  into  the 
crowd,  going  with  it  east  for  two  blocks. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  a  figure  in 
a  uniform  kept  half  a  block  in  the  rear;  but 
Corcoran  did  not  look  back.  He  moved 
like  a  man  who  knows  exactly  his  direction. 
He  rounded  a  corner  and  began  to  walk 
north.  The  uniform  crossed  hastily  and, 
choosing  the  next  parallel  street,  hurried  at 
a  gait  that  threatened  each  moment  to 
break  into  a  run.  At  the  first  cross  street 
he  waited,  looking  east,  and  presently  Cor- 
coran's figure  appeared,  still  going  steadily 
north.  The  uniform  boarded  a  car.  Within 
one  block  of  the  street  he  had  originally 
quitted  he  swung  again  to  the  pavement, 
and  —very  deliberately  this  time  loitered 
eastward,  lingering  in  the  shadow  of  houses. 

Corcoran  moved  briskly,  like  a  man  con- 
scious of  being  behind  time.  His  cane 
swung  in  his  hand.  His  face,  always  pale, 
looked  intent  but  calm.  He  was  within  a 
block  of  his  own  corner  when  he  saw  a  tall, 
uniformed  figure  advancing  unhurried. 
Corcoran  came  straight  on.  Ah  he  drew 
near  he  made  a  sign  of  recognition.  It  was 
the  officer  on  the  beat  ,  Policeman  X. 

"A  nice  night,"  Corcoran  remarked. 

"It  is  that,"  the  other  agreed,  turning 
and  catching  step.   "Just  gett.in'  home?" 

"Yes,  it's  my  evening  free,  you  know. 
We  had  a  little  game.  And  afterward  I  had 


to  send  a  message  I'd  forgotten  to  Mr. 
Marshall." 

"How  long  since  you  left  the  house?" 

The  young  man  thought. 

"Six-thirty.  Why?" 

"  There's  been  an  accident  there,"  Police- 
man X  said. 

Corcoran's  face  was  blank. 

"An  accident?" 

"Yes.  They'll  be  wanting  you." 

Policeman  X  looked  steadily  into  the 
young  man's  eyes.  They  expressed  noth- 
ing, but  his  voice  was  anxious. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"They'll  tell  you,"  Policeman  X  replied. 
"You'd  best  be  getting  on  and  not  keep 
them  waiting."  He  linked  his  arm  in  Cor- 
coran's as  he  spoke,  and  they  walked 
briskly. 

"  Can't  you  tell  me?  Don't  you  know?  " 

"I'm  off  now — was  off  before  it  hap- 
pened. And  even  if  I  hadn't  been  " 

He  broke  off.  They  were  approaching 
the  house,  and  as  they  reached  the  doorway 
a  figure  in  uniform  stepped  out  from  the 
shadow.  Policeman  X  addressed  him. 
"Something  wrong,  Jack?" 

"Just  a  little.  Who's  this?"  he  added. 

"  Corcoran,  young  Marshall's  valet.  He 
was  on  his  way  home  when  I  met  him." 

"Oh!"  the  other  uniform  remarked  with 
a  straight  look. 

"I  saw  the  chief's  car  out  in  front  here," 
Policeman  X  continued,  "and  so  I  " 

He  paused. 

Corcoran  stared  from  one  to  the  other. 

"Is  this  something  for  the  police?" 

"It  seems  that  way,  young  feller,"  the 
officer  called  Jack  remarked. 

His  manner  was  easy.  Policeman  X,  too, 
was  easy,  agreeable,  casual;  and  this  man- 
ner of  theirs  contrasted  oddly  with  some- 
thing watchful  in  their  eyes.  He  was  passed 
from  one  hand  to  the  other.  The  second 
uniform  took  charge  of  him. 

He  did  not  resist  or  protest,  only  ap- 
pealed, quite  naturally  agitated,  "For 
God's  sake,  what's  happened?" 

"You'll  see.  The  inspector's  upstairs." 

The  house  blazed  with  light.  On  the 
second  landing  appeared  a  strange  group  of 
figures :  Lovegrove  like  a  specter  in  his  long 
white  bath  robe;  behind  him  the  women, 
Mrs.  Blaine  a  mass  of  huddled  clothes,  vague 
murmurs  and  sobs,  Jenkenson  rigid,  with 
the  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks.  The 
door  that  Martha  had  guarded  was  now 
guarded  by  another  uniformed  figure. 
Leaning  against  the  newel  post,  a  stocky 
man  in  civilian  clothes  was  rapidly  writing 
in  a  notebook.  He  glanced  over  his  shoulder, 
looking  down  on  the  two  who  approached. 
The  officer  called  Jack  had  stopped  a  tread 
short  of  the  landing. 

"This  is  the  man  who  was  missing,  sir, 
young  Marshall's  valet." 

The  inspector's  gaze  passed  over  him. 

In  response  to  a  question  Corcoran  gave 
his  name,  his  employment  in  the  household 
and  again  his  whereabouts  that  evening, 
clearly,  without  hesitation.  It  had  been  his 
evening  off.  He  had  gone  out  to  dinner 
with  another  man — he  gave  the  name — 
then  to  a  show — he  told  where.  After  that 
he  had  had  something  to  eat;  then  a  few_ 
hands  at  poker.  On  the  way  home  he  had 
stopped  at  the  Plaza  and  sent  a  wire  to 
Mr.  Marshall  about  some  clothes  he  had 
shipped  that  noon.  That  had  been  at  two 
o'clock.  He  remembered,  because  he  had 
compared  his  watch  with  the  clock  in  the 
telegraph  office. 

The  inspector  nodded.  That  would  do 
for  the  present.  He  turned  his  attention 
once  more  to  a  person  who  was  standing 
directly  in  front  of  him  and  who  had  been 
hidden  from  Corcoran's  sight  by  the 
breadth  of  the  inspector's  shoulders.  He 
was  now  able  to  see  that  this  was  a  slight, 
young  figure  with  a  mane  of  blond  hair 
falling  over  the  blue  of  its  loose  gown. 

"Go  on,"  the  inspector  said.  "You  tell 
me  you  have  reason  to  suppose  this  is  an 
inside  job,  and  you  think  this  woman  was 
the  agent.   What  makes  you  think  so?" 

The  blue-and-gold  figure  began  in  a  voice 
high-pitched  and  shrill,  without  inflections. 

"  Well,  I  saw  her  speakin'  to  this  man  at 
the  back  door." 

"  When  was  this?  " 

"This  afternoon  I  mean  y-yesterday, 
at  two  o'clock." 

Corcoran  made  a  sudden  movement, 
leaning  forward.  His  dilated  gaze  fixed 
itself  upon  the  speaker.  Apparently  hIk' 
did  not  see  him.   She  continued. 

"And  I  knew  he  wasn't  one  of  t  he  t  rades- 
BMB|  an'  she  wasn't  a  girl  that  had  felliTs, 
so  I  wondered.    1  thought     well,  maybe 

(Concluded  on  Page  82) 


MOST  electric  irons  spend  one 
week  of  each  year  in  the 
repair  shop.  And  90%  of 
these  "casualties"  are  no  fault  of  the 
iron,  but  are  due  to  the  burning  of 
the  metal  where  cord  and  plug  are 
attached  to  the  iron. 

The  C-H  70-50  Switch  on  your  iron 
cord  will  prevent  those  costly  delays 
that  usually  mean  an  unfinished 
ironing.  This  little  switch  breaks 
the  current  as  you  press  the  con- 
venient push  button. 

It  not  only  protects  your  iron,  but  it 
enables  you  to  iron  even  the  most 
delicate  laces  with  a  uniform  heat. 
If  interrupted  while  ironing,  a  glance 
at  the  switch  tells  whether  the  cur- 
rent is  on  or  off.  Thus,  it  eliminates 
danger  of  scorching  the  clothes. 

You'll  find  the  C-H  70-50  Switch  just  as 
convenient  on  your  electric  percolator, 
toaster  or  grill,  too.  Take  the  cord  of  your 
iron  or  table  appliance  to  your  electrical 
dealer  today.  He  will  attach  the  C-H  70-50 
Switch.    It  costs  but  75  cents 

THE  CUTLER-HAMMER  MFG.  CO. 
Switch  and  Specialty  Department 
MILWAUKEE  AND  NEW  TORE 
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/TIS  UNUSUAL  for  a  shoe 
manufacturer  to  have  his  own 
tanneries.  In  every  single  operation 
from  the  moment  the  hide  is  pur- 
chased until  the  shoe  is  sold,  the 
W.  H.  McElwain  Company  is  able 
to  make  important  savings.  Be- 
cause of  its  enormous  production 
and  its  standardized  methods  of 
manufacture,  by  the  time  the  shoe 
reaches  you  these  savings  of  pen- 
nies here  and  pennies  there  amount 
to  dollars. 


McELWAIN 


TRADE  MARK 
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McElwain  tanneries  make 
your  McElwain  shoes  cost  less 

WHY  should  you  be  interested  in  the  fact  that  the 
McElwain  Company — unlike  most  shoe  manu- 
facturers—  owns  and  operates  its  own  tanneries? 

Because  these  tanneries  .are  one  added  reason  why 
McElwain  Shoes  come  to  you  at  a  substantial  saving 
in  price. 

fust  as  McElwain  men  in  the  hide  markets  of  three  con- 
tinents are  able  to  buy  the  best  at  the  lowest  cost;  just 
is  a  little  saving  is  made  in  the  manufacture  of  each 
separate  part  of  the  shoe;  so  the  tanneries,  also,  have 
their  part  in  giving  you — dollar  for  dollar — the  utmost 
in  beauty  and  in  value  and  wear. 


In  four  days  and  six  hours 
McElwain  could  make  a  pair 
of  shoes  for  every  doctor  in 
the  United  States. 


THIRTY- FIVE  thousand  pairs 
of  shoes  a  day  are  required  to 
meet  the  demand  of  American 
-nen  and  boys  for  the  McElwain 
Droduct.  And  the  demand  grows 


greater  year  by  year  as  more 
and  more  men  form  the  money- 
saving  habit  of  turning  over  the 
shoe  before  they  buy  to  find  the 
McElwain  mark  on  the  sole. 


You  can  buy  McElwain  Shoes  at  the  stores  of 25,000  leading 
independent  shoe  merchants  throughout  the  country. 

Send  to  us  for  the  booklet  " How  to  Make  Your  Shoes  Last.  " 
It  will  help  you  to  make  a  definite  reduction  in  your  shoe 
bills;  and  it  is  free.    A  card  will  bring  it  to  you. 

W.  H.  McElwain  Company 

354  Congress  St.,  Boston  3,  Mass. 

MEN'S   AND    BOYS'  SHOKS  FOR    DRKSS   AND   EVERYDAY  WKAR 

SHOES 


Pleasing  lines  mark 
this  men's  Brown 
Gun  Metal  boot  of 
Goodyear  Welt  con- 
struction. Also  ob- 
tainable in  Black. 
Leather  or  "Light 
Tread  "  rubber  heels. 


Lit  lie  boys  like  t  Ins 
Blni'k  Gun  Metal 
Bliuliri.  also  mode 
i  n  Brown  with 
lent  her  or  ' '  Light 
Tread"  rubber  hrrls. 
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(Concluded  from  Page  79) 

she'd  found  one.  An'  she  said  to  him, 
'This  evenin'.'  That's  all,  just  those  two 
words.  An'  I  didn't  think  anythin'  about 
it.  But  when  she  came  back  into  the  dinin' 
room  where  I  was  I  saw  she'd  been  cryin'. 
An'  she  said  to  me,  she  said,  'Jennie,  I'd  do 
anythin'  in  the  world  for  that  man!'" 

"What  man?"  the  inspector  cut  in. 

The  girl  was  equal  to  it. 

"The  man  she  was  talkin'  to  at  the  door, 
I  suppose.  I  didn't  ask  her  what  she  meant. 
I  just  thought  she  was  bein'  foolish.  I'd 
never  thought  Martha'd  do  a  thing  like 
that.  But  when  you  found  her  there  to- 
night ■  " 

"What?"  Corcoran  shouted. 

The  inspector  whirled  about.  In  the 
profound  silence  Corcoran's  cane,  which 
had  fallen  from  his  hand,  could  be  heard 
rattling  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  Cor- 
coran was  staring  at  Jennie.  Suddenly  he 
turned  upon  the  inspector. 

"That's  a  lie!  I — I  mean  that  girl 
doesn't  know  what  she's  talking  about. 
She's  crazy!  Martha  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  It's  an  inside  job,  all  right,  and 
I'm  it!"  He  struck  himself  on  the  breast 
with  his  open  hand.  "  I'm  the  whole  thing ! 
There's  not  a  woman  in  it !  I  put  the  pro- 
fessionals onto  it.    I've  got  the  pearls 
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Why  heels  run  over  and 
"counters"  bulge  out 

Many  ladies  are  compelled  to  discard  expensive  shoes 
after  wearing  them  a  short  time,  because  they  begin  to 
overrun  the  "counters". 

Examine  the  picture  above,  and  you  will  see  the  cause. 
The  foot  on  the  left  has  a  mis-aligned  heel  bone— a  very 
common  thing.  When  the  weight  is  put  on  the  foot  this 
bone  leans  inward,  causing  the  bone  resting  on  it  to  do 
likewise. 

This  condition  can  be  corrected,  and  the  tendency  to 
overrun  heels  overcome,  by  equalizing  the  slant  of  the  heel 
bone  with  a  Wizard  Adjustable  Lightfoot  Heel  Leveler. 

Beneath  these  all-leather  Arch  Builders  and  Heel  Levelers 
are  overlapping  pockets,  so  located  that  inserts  of  any 
desired  thickness  can  be  placed  in  exactly  the  right  spot 
to  support  the  dislocated  bones  in  normal  position.  Adjust- 
ments are  simply  made  by  shifting  inserts  or  changing 
their  thickness. 

Being  all  leather,  Wizard  Lightfoot  Adjustable  Arch  Builders  and 
Heel  Levelers  are  light,  flexible  and  are  worn  without  one  being  con- 
scious of  them. 

Wizard  Lightfoot  Arch  Builders  and  Heel  Levelers  are  sold  by  leading 
dealers  everywhere.  Usually  where  they  are  sold  there  is  an  expert 
who  has  made  a  study  of  fitting  them.  If  there  is  no  such  dealer  near 
you,  write  the  Wizard  Lightfoot  Appliance  Company,  1720  Locust 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  or  951  Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 
European  Headquarters:  175  Piccadilly,  London,  England.  Ask  for 
"Orthopraxy  of  the  Foot" — a  simple  treatise  on  foot  troubles.  No 
charge. 


aGHTMOOT 


ARCH 
BUILDER 


HEEL 
LEVELER 
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hidden.  I  can  tell  you  everything,  every- 
thing!" 

He  broke  forth  into  his  story,  pouring 
out  breathless  sentences,  as  if  in  terror  of 
being  interrupted. 

"  I  tell  you  no  one  in  the  house  knew,  not 
a  soul.  We  were  all  right  in  there.  We'd 
blown  the  safe  and  got  the  stuff  when  the 
door  opened,  and  there  she  stood.  I  don't 
know  how  she  heard,  or  why  she  came  her- 
self— and  that  beast,  Cully,  dragged  her 
inside.  She  was  going  to  scream,  and  he 
shot  her  dead — at  my  feet!  Oh,  God!" 
His  voice  broke.  "  She  was  the  most  inno- 
cent  " 

He  muttered,  and  ceased  speaking.  He 
leaned  against  the  banisters.  He  looked 
suddenly  old,  shriveled.  He  seemed  to 
have  collapsed  at  once,  as  though  some 
spring  in  him  had  broken.  He  answered 
the  questions  put  to  him  in  a  weak  voice. 
His  eyes,  absent  and  wandering,  seemed  to 
see  nothing  and  no  one. 

Only  when  he  held  out  his  wrists  for  the 
handcuffs,  and  the  yellow-haired  girl  burst 
into  hysterical  sobs,  he  appeared  to  rouse  a 
little.  He  turned  to  her  and  spoke  gently. 
But  he  still  seemed  confused,  for  he  re- 
minded her  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of.  He  had  promised  her  that  no 
one  should  hurt  her. 


(Continued  from  Page  11) 


glances  from  demure  maidens  and  even 
more  demure — if  less  pulchritudinous — 
matrons.  The  sudden  fit  of  his  boss'  clothes 
enhanced  the  symmetrical  lines  of  his 
powerful  physique.  He  seized  Miss  Ella 
Dungee  enthusiastically  about  the  waist 
and  plunged  into  the  intricacies  of  the  lat- 
est fox-trot  steps. 

The  conclusion  of  the  number  and  its 
three  riotous  encores  found  him  ensconced 
with  Miss  Dungee  in  a  far  corner  of  the 
room. 

He  had  settled  into  a  thorough  enjoy- 
ment of  the  evening,  partaking  of  the  nectar 
of  social  attainment  with  the  expert  delib- 
eration of  a  connoisseur. 

And  then  something  happened ! 

He  saw  her  when  she  entered  the  door  at 
the  far. end  of  the  room,  scintillating  in  a 
new  evening  gown  of  silver  cloth,  glittering 
with  jewelry,  a  bird  of  paradise  from  a 
colored  Elysium. 

"Oh  my  Lawd!"  he  moaned. 

"Says  which,  Temus?"  inquired  the 
lady  at  his  side. 

But  Temus  paid  her  query  no  heed.  He 
had  eyes  only  for  the  lady  who  had  just 
entered  the  room  and  was  checking  her 
wraps  at  the  cloakroom.  He  saw  no  one 
but  Miss  Mezanine  Conner! 

"Trouble,"  he  communed  mournfully, 
"you  sho'  is  stumblin'  over  me." 

It  was  all  wrong.  By  all  rules  Mezanine 
should  have  been  anywhere  in  Birmingham 
save  at  the  annual  charity  ball  of  The  Sons 
&  Daughters  of  I  Will  Arise.  Her  presence 
there  betokened  trouble  with  a  large  and 
very  capital  T.  She  had  disrupted  all  the 
triumphant  plans  of  Mr.  Temus  Robinson, 
and  he  cursed  the  charitable  impulse  that 
had  prompted  her  to  grace  this  affair  with 
her  presence. 

The  thing  was  unheard  of — not  that 
Mezanine  was  unduly  snobbish  because  of 
the  fifty  thousand  dollars  which  her  father 
was  reputed  to  have  in  bank;  but  because 
she  had  simply  elevated  herself  to  a  point 
where  she  found  little  to  interest  her  in 
intercourse  with  the  hoi  polloi.  Yet  here 
she  was — and  not  only  that  but  Temus  saw 
her  seat  herself  regally  near  the  front  door, 
and  Temus  knew  that  the  front  door  was 
the  only  mode  of  exit  from  the  lodge  rooms 
of  The  Sons  &  Daughters  of  I  Will  Arise. 

Temus  left  Miss  Dungee  suddenly  and 
completely,  much  to  that  young  lady's  dis- 
appointment and  bewilderment.  He  prof- 
fered no  excuses — simply  departed.  She 
did  not  know  that  he  sought  the  sanctuary 
of  a  small  room  adjoining  the  ballroom, 
from  which  point  he  stared  hopelessly 
across  the  shiny  floor  at  the  group  of  young 
men  who  had  flocked  about  the  honey  of 
the  queen  bee's  smile. 

There  was  no  hint  of  jealousy  in  the 
bosom  of  Temus  Robinson.  His  feelings 
toward  his  employer's  daughter  were  en- 
tirely too  aloof — too  impersonal — for  such 
as  that.  Rather  he  was  the  victim  of  a  very 
acute  terror.  There  hung  over  his  head  a 
horrible  premonition  of  catastrophe.  Joy 
had  been  stripped  from  his  life— for  the 
time  being. 


For  he  knew  that  the  moment  Miss 
Mezanine  Conner  caught  sight  of  him  un- 
pleasant disclosures  would  develop.  He 
was  quite  positive,  in  the  first  place,  that 
she  would  recognize  the  clothes  he  wore. 
And  it  was  not  at  all  impossible  that 
through  some  faux  pas  of  his  attendant 
fate  she  might  see  her  limousine  outside— 
with  Mr.  John  Wrigle  chauff euring !  The 
results — should  this  occur — promised  to  be 
little  short  of  cataclysmic. 

Temus  took  melancholy  stock  of  the 
situation.  There  was  nothing  about  it 
that  brought  him  any  surge  of  delight.  One 
fact  stood  out  with  startling  clarity — he 
must  get  away,  and  he  must  do  it  unob- 
served. The  accomplishment  of  that  pur- 
pose, however,  brought  on  more  thought. 
The  only  exit  was  guarded  by  the  unsuspi- 
cious Mezanine.  There  were  the  windows, 
of  course,  but  Temus  had  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  any  attempt  to  slide  through 
a  window  might  result  in  more  or  less 
attention  being  directed  toward  him— 
and  that  was  the  one  thing  he  most  desired 
to  avoid. 

There  remained  but  one  possible  pro- 
cedure— to  wait  quiveringly,  hoping  against 
hope  that  the  gayety  of  the  evening  would 
seep  into  the  aristocratic  blood  of  Miss 
Mezanine  Conner,  and  that  she  would  con- 
sent to  trip  the  light  fantastic  with  one  of 
the  many  personable  young  beaus  clamor- 
ing for  her  favors.  Small  hope,  Temus 
knew  that — but  there  was  a  chance.  And 
so  he  sat  in  cold  and  clammy  fear,  sat  while 
a  half  hour  grew  into  an  hour — and  Meza- 
nine gave  no  indication  of  leaving  her  post . 
of  vantage  near  the  door. 

As  for  Mezanine,  she  was  having  a  fairly 
good  time,  all  things  considered.  She  had 
condescended  to  attend  this  affair  because 
charity  recognizes  no  caste  and  therefore 
she  knew  that  at  a  charity  ball  hers  would 
be  adequately  recognized. 

She  was  deluged  with  favors  from  the 
young  men  of  the  town — the  superelegant 
Florian  Slappey;  Dr.  Brutus  Herring,  Elias 
Nuch,  even  Lawyer  Evans  Chew  left  his 
awfully  wedded  wife  writhing  in  a  corner 
whilst  he  paid  ardent  court  to  the  wealthy 
Miss  Conner. 

It  was  Lawyer  Chew  who  all  accidentally 
hit  upon  a  topic  which  interested  Mez- 
anine. 

"It  sho'ly  made  me  feel  mos'  happy, 
Miss  Mezanine,  to  reckernize  that  you  was 
heah  the  minute  I  come." 

She  looked  up  languidly. 

"How  come  you  to  git  cognizance  of  that 
fac',  Lawyer  Chew?" 

"I  seen  yo'  limmysine  outside,  an'  some- 
body said  they  seen  yo'  shoffer  aroun' 
heah." 

"Temus  Robinson?" 

"Tha's  him." 

"Temus  has  been  observed  meanderin' 
aroun'  this  proximity,  you  says?" 
"Uh-huh!" 

Thereafter  Mezanine  took  a  new  interestl  j 
in  the  proceedings.  Temus  here — and  her  [ 
car.  Her  keen  eyes  darted  to  all  corners  of 
(Continued  on  Page  85)  L 


"No.  40"  Warms  and  Makes  You  Comfortable 


In  many  thousands  of  homes  No.  40  "WEAREVER"  Water  Bottle  is  the  first  thought  when 
comforting  warmth  is  needed  for  young  or  old.  Cold  nights  lose  their  terror  and  you  sleep  in 
comfort  when  you  take  "No.  40"  to  bed  with  you.  Moulded-in-one-piece  from  high  quality 
rubber, "No.  40  "  has  no  seams  or  bindings  to  loosen  and  leak.  Its  Patented  Oval  Neck  Construc- 
tion makes  it  strong  where  other  bottles  are  weak.  There  are  so  many  demands  for  "No.  40" 
for  either  hot  or  cold  applications  (sometimes  both  at  the  same  time)  that  in  most  well  regulated 
homes  you  will  find  two  or  more  40s;  frequently  one  for  every  member  of  the  family. 

No.  24  "WEAREVER"  Fountain  Syringe  is  another  home  necessity  which,  like  No.  40, 
increases  family  well-being.  It  does  much  to  promote  good  health  through  hygienic 
cleanliness.  To  baby,  child  or  adult,  "No.  24"  renders  perfect  syringe  service,  which 
is  why  so  many  physicians  recommend  it  to  their  patients. 


Nursers"  to  Faultless  Druggists  to  be  given  toTnothers  for  trial.  Go  to  the  nearest  Fault- 
less Druggist  for  one  of  these  Complimentary  "  Faultless  Nursers"  for  your  Baby.  Try  it 
and  prove  its  superiority  to  your  own  satisfaction.    See  how  it  feeds  food,  not  air — 
feeds  uniformly  and  correctly  until  the  bottle  is  empty.   Feel  how  soft  and  pliant  the 
nipple  is  and  how  easily  it  can  be  reversed  for  thorough  cleansing;  also  note  that 
it  does  not  collapte  in  uie.   Its  correct  shape  and  velvety  smoothness  have  made 
this  nipple  known  as  "Next  Best  to  Mother's  Breast."  If  yourdruggist  is  tem- 
porarily out  of  Complimentary  "Faultless  Nursers,"  we  will  mail  you  one 
direct  if  you  send  us  15c  to  cover  postage,  handling,  packing,  etc. 


No.  40,  No.  24  and  all  other  "  WEAREVER  "  Rubber  Goods  for  home 
use  are  sold  by  leading  druggists  and  merchants  everywhere.  However, 
if  you  cannot  find  them  in  your  locality,  we  will  supply  you  direct. 


FREE  Faultless  Nurser  for  Your  Baby— 


THE  FAULTLESS  RUBBER  COMPANY 

(Ashland  Rubber  Works)  ASHLAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Dont  experiment 
with  your  face 


You  may  or  may  not  be  proud  of 
your  face,  but  it's  the  only  one  you 
have.  It  represents  you  in  the  eyes  of 
your  family,  your  friends,  and  even 
more  important — of  strangers. 

You  have  to  start  with  the  features 
that  Nature  gave  you.  After  that  it  is 
entirely  up  to  you. 

The  appearance  of  your  face  depends 
very  largely  on  two  things:  First — 
your  daily  shave.  Second — the  con- 
dition of  your  skin.  And  both  of 
these  depend  largely  on  the  shaving 
soap  you  use. 

Think  what  you  are  doing1 

Consider  what  you  do  to  your  face 
every  time  you  shave. 

From  ear  to  ear  you  lay  on  a  thick 
coating  of  lather,  containing  materials 
of  which  you  know  little.  You  brush 
or  rub  that  lather  into  every  pore. 
Then  you  draw  a  sharp  blade  of  steel 
over  your  skin.  What  that  steel  does 
to  your  face  depends  on  what  the 
lather  l^ts  already  done  to  it. 

Use  a  shaving  soap 
you  can  trust 

That's  a*  lot  of  responsibility  for  the 
shaving  soap  you  are  using. 

There  are  several  good,  safe  shaving 
soaps.  There  are  others  not  so  good 
and  not  so  safe. 

Why  should  you  take  a  chance? 

Why  not  benefit  by  the  experience 
of  millions  of  men  in  the  past  seventy- 
five  years  or  more? 

Lincoln  used  it 

What  more  do  you  want  than  the 
shaving  soap  that  was  used  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  by  General  Grant,  by 


your  own  grandfather  and  by  millions 
of  men  today? 

Especially  when  this  famous  prod- 
uct has  kept  pace  with  every  forward 
step  in  chemistry,  in  manufacture  and 
in  convenient  packaging — has  been 
constantly  improved  without  ever 
changing  its  essential  nature  and  the 
basic  formula  which  made  it  famous. 

A  soap  which  gives  a  rich,  creamy 
lather  under  any  conditions,  whether 
the  water  be  hot  or  cold,  hard  or  soft. 

Whatever  the  conditions 
it  works 

A  soap  which  defies  every  kind  of 
beard,  smooths  the  path  for  any  kind 
of  razor,  "won't  dry  on  the  face"  and 
even  after  the  most  hurried  shave  leaves 
a  soothing  sense  of  complete  comfort. 

A  soap  which  you  can  get  in  any  form 
you  like — from  the  good  old-fashioned 
mug  soap  or  barber's  bar — in  liquid — 
in  powder — in  the  convenient  holder- 
top  stick  with  economical  re-loads — 
down  to  the  form  which  many  men  to- 
day like  best — the  big  tube  of  cream. 

Whatever  the  form,  it  yields  the 
same  lather  for  which  Williams'  Shav- 
ing Soap  has  been  famous  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century. 

Your  choice  of  four  forms 
Cream 
Holder-top  Stick 
Powder 
Liquid 

Send  for  samples 
Send  20c  in  stamps  for  trial  sizes  of  all  four 
forms,  then  decide  which  you  prefer.  Or  send 
6c  in  stamps  for  any  one. 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY 
Dept.  A.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


We  recommend  the  use  of  Williams' 
Aqua  Velva  after-shaving  lotion  to 
complete  a  luxurious  shave.  A  few 
drops  of  this  cooling,  refreshing  and 
exquisitely  perfumed  preparation 
will  soothe  the  skin  and  give  it  a 
delightful  feeling  of  eomfort. 


II    II  II 


Double  Siz 


FHE  J.BvWILLIA 
IASTQHBURY  CONN. 


THE  BIG  TUBE 

The  new  Double  Size  is  a  huge  tube  6 
inches  tall  and  holding  x/i  ounce  more 
shaving  cream  than  any  other  package 
you  can  buy.  You  will  see  the  economy 
of  it  at  once.  It  is  double  size,  but 
not  double  price. 


Williams^ 

THE  J.B.WILLIAMS  COMPANY  MAKERS  ALSO  OF  MATINEE  VIOLETS.  JERSEY  CREAM  AND  OTHER  TOILET  SOAPS.  TALC  POWDER.  DENTAL  CREAM.  ETC 
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the  hall  In  search  of  the  cowering  Temus. 
She  wanted  to  see  him,  to  chat  with  him  on 
terms  of  equality— something  impossible 
in  the  everyday  channels  of  existence. 

Apparently  Temus  was  not  in  the  hall. 
Had  she  but  known  it  her  eye  twice  passed 
over  his  figure,  but  her  father's  clothes 
proved  an  excellent  disguise  and  she  con- 
tinued her  ocular  search  for  a  handsome 
young  negro  in  chauffeur's  uniform. 

Not  discovering  him  she  bethought  her- 
self of  the  car.  Somehow  an  envisionment 
of  Temus  always  included  the  big  limou- 
sine, with  that  gentleman  sitting  rigidly  in 
the  driver's  seat.  Temus  was  an  excellent 
chauffeur  in  more  ways  than  the  merely 
mechanical— and  he  appreciated  to  the  full 
the  honor  that  was  his  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  driver  to  the  only  colored 
family  in  the  city  which  boasted  chauffeur 
and  limousine. 

The  soft  inviting  air  of  mid-May  was 
wafted  sensuously  in  through  the  open 
windows  of  the  hall.  Pleading  a  desire  for 
solitude  and  a  portion  of  that  air  Mezanine 
dismissed  her  courtiers  and  sauntered 
through  the  door.  Her  eye  roved  up  and 
down  the  line  of  automobiles  parked  at  the 
curb — and  then  beamed  as  they  lighted  on 
the  massive  outline  of  her  car,  parked  head 
into  the  street,  about  fifty  yards  away. 

The  limousine  stood  in  the  dense  shadow 
of  a  large  oak  tree.  Mezanine,  approaching 
it  from  the  darker  side,  thrilled  at  sight  of  a 
man  who  she  fancied  was  Temus  seated  at 
the  wheel.  It  never  occurred  to  her  that  it 
was  not  Temus;  she  knew  Temus'  uniform 
and  she  knew  her  car.  She  started  forward 
to  address  him,  then  paused. 

An  idea  came  to  Mezanine— an  idea 
magnificent  and  born  of  the  demands  of 
love.  For  six  months  Mezanine  had  striven 
to  break  down  the  caste  barriers  which 
separated  her  from  matrimonial  happiness 
with  Temus  as  the  matrimonee.  She  loved 
Temus,  and  she  knew  that  her  passion  was 
requited.  But  thus  far  she  had  never  been 
able  to  make  the  blindly  devoted  man 
understand  that  any  affectionate  protesta- 
tions which  he  might  care  to  make  would 
oe  welcomed. 

The  month  of  May  seeped  into  her  blood 
ind  emboldened  her  mightily.  Maidenly 
nodestyskiddedmomentarilyinto  the  back- 
ground—capitulating  ignominiously  before 
:he  onslaughts  of  Dan  Cupid.  Here  was 
Opportunity;  a  chance  such  as  might 
lever  come  to  her  again.  No  one  knew 
Jiat  she  had  left  the  hall,  Temus  was  seated 
n  the  big  car;  she  could  fly  with  Temus, 
lave  him  all  to  herself  for  a  half  hour,  an 
lour;  return — and  no  one  would  be  the 
viser. 

Heart  beating  like  a  trip  hammer,  she 
tepped  to  the  curb  and  opened  the  door  of 
he  limousine.  John  Wrigle,  turning  part 
vay,  recognized  the  girl. 

"Wiggilin'  tripe!"  he  soliloquized. 
'Hell's  busted!" 

He  turned  squarely  to  the  front  again, 
t  was  patent  that  thus  far  the  fair  lady  in 
he  deeply  upholstered  rear  did  not  know 
hat  someone  other  than  Temus  Robinson 
vas  handling  the  wheel.  As  for  the  lady 
lereelf,  she  was  frankly  frightened  on  the 
erge  of  an  amorous  adventure.  Her  voice 
ame  through  the  speaking  tube  to  the 
lazed  ears  of  Mr.  Wrigle. 

"Temus?" 

"Y-y-yassum?" 

"Drive  me" — she  hesitated;  the  bulk  of 
led  Mountain,  bathed  in  silver,  beckoned 
rresistibly— "  drive  me  out  'bout  ten  miles 
n  the  Oxmoor  road." 

For  perhaps  ten  seconds  John  contem- 
lated  a  sudden  and  complete  exodus  with 
imself  as  the  exoduster.  Then  loyalty  to 
is  friend  Temus  intervened;  that  and  the 
ver-present  optimism,  which  informed  him 
hat  here  was  a  chance  to  avoid  detection, 

h'  reas  flight  made  discovery  inevitable. 
Lnd  so  he  determined  to  play  the  game  to 
he  limit;  but  it  was  with  a  nervous  and 
haky  hand  that  he  adjusted  the  gas  and 
[park  as  he  pressed  the  starter  and  waited 
br  the  smooth  hum  of  the  powerful  motor. 
'  With  his  back  turned  uncompromisingly 
pward  the  young  lady  in  the  car  he  rolled 
'•om  under  the  shadow  of  the  big  oak, 
jrned  south,  attained  Avenue  F,  and  from 
pere  piloted  the  machine  to  the  Oxmoor 
^ad. 

The  car  was  laboring  a  trifle  now  as  it 
cached  the  gentle  upgrade;  it  was  labor- 
ig  and  it  was  bumping.  The  Oxmoor  road 
as  in  atrocious  condition. 

It  never  occurred  to  Mr.  Wrigle  that 
liss  Conner  was  soulfully  orienting  herself 
ward  Temus  Robinson  nor  that  this 
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evening  jaunt  was  by  way  of  giving  Old 
Man  Proximity  a  chance  to  get  in  his  best 
work.  So  far  as  Mr.  Wrigle  knew,  the 
relationship  between  Mezanine  and  Temus 
was  exclusively  that  of  employer  and  em- 
ploye, and  he  fancied  that  by  attending 
uncompromisingly  to  his  duties  he  would 
be  able  to  return  Mezanine  to  the  ballroom 
without  detection  of  the  masquerade. 

As  the  car  rolled  up  the  gentle  acclivity 
of  Red  Mountain,  Miss  Conner  nestled 
against  the  deep  upholstery  in  the  rear  and 
gazed  adoringly  upon  the  broad  back  of  the 
man  whom  she  fondly  believed  to  be  her 
future  husband.  She  knew  that  she  was 
unmaidenly  and  indiscreet,  but  she  knew 
also  that  faint  heart  ne'er  won  fair  gentle- 
man, and  once  alone  together  on  the  far 
side  of  Red  Mountain,  alone  in  the  quiet 
fastness  of  Shades  Valley,  she  felt  glori- 
ously confident  of  wringing  from  the  hith- 
erto tight-lipped  Mr.  Robinson  a  confession 
of  the  love  which  she  knew  he  entertained 
toward  her  wealthy  and  pretty  self. 

The  car  attained  the  crest  of  the  ridge 
and  dipped  slowly  toward  the  valley,  gain- 
ing speed  as  it  reached  a  stretch  of  gravel 
road  which  had  been  newly  scraped.  To 
the  left  the  scattered  lights  of  Edgewood 
and  Rosedale  shone  like  jewels  through  the 
clear  May  night.  The  broad  valley  spread 
before  Mezanine's  enraptured  gaze  in  sen- 
suous panorama,  and  beyond  rose  the  pine- 
studded  silhouette  of  Shades  Mountain, 
romantically  somber.  The  silver-white 
sheen  of  the  full  moon  blended  with  the 
midnight  blue  of  the  valley.  Far  off  glit- 
tered the  placid  surface  of  the  lake  at  the 
old  country  club.  Truly  it  was  a  night  and 
a  locale  for  lovers  about  to  pledge  their 
troth.  Only  Mr.  Wrigle  was  blissfully  un- 
aware of  the  amorous  r61e  in  which  he  was 
cast;  nor  did  he  suspect  that  all  was  not  as 
he  might  have  wished  until  the  car  had 
attained  a  downhill  speed  of  thirty  miles  an 
hour. 

The  road  was  not  so  smooth  as  it  had 
been.  It  left  the  open  country  and  plunged 
into  a  young  forest  of  pine  and  oak.  On  the 
right  was  a  sharp  drop  outlined  at  the  base 
by  a  purling  brook,  on  the  left  a  menacing 
cliff.  Mezanine  saw  nothing  but  the  brook, 
the  pines,  the  glory  of  the  night.  She 
leaned  forward,  heart  hammering,  and 
spoke  gently  through  the  tube: 

"Temus!" 

The  hitherto  sturdy  heart  of  Mr.  Wrigle 
kerflumped  suddenly.  He  did  not  relish 
the  affectionate  nuance  in  Miss  Conner's 
voice,  little  as  he  understood  it.  It  was  to 
him  a  signal  that  things  were  far  from  well. 
He  flung  back  a  guttural  query: 

"Huh?" 

"1  mos'  earnes'ly  desiahs,  Temus,  that 
you  stops  heah  fo'  a  few  minutes.  You  c'n 
hesitate  by  the  side  of  the  road.  I  craves 
to  indulge  in  a  little  se'ious  dialogue  with 
you." 

"  Y-y-you  want  I  should  stop?" 
"Uh-huh!  Stop!" 

John  Wrigle  stopped.  The  thing  was  not 
accomplished  in  the  most  approved  fashion, 
but  at  least  it  was  effective.  The  shiny 
bumper  in  front  of  the  car  took  up  a  good 
deal  of  the  shock,  and  fortunately  John 
hit  on  his  shoulders  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  second  somersault  and  so  escaped  the 
shower  of  glass  which  followed  him  in  his 
flight. 

After  all,  it  wasn't  his  fault.  John  was  a 
good  driver  and  if  Mezanine  had  not  dis- 
tracted his  attention  he  certainly  would 
have  seen  the  stump  in  time  to  avoid  it, 
provided  he  had  been  on  the  edge  of  the 
road  at  all,  which  was  very  unlikely.  It 
was  the  terror  inspired  by  her  suggestion  of 
conversation  which  caused  him  to  forget 
that  the  Oxmoor  road  requires  a  maximum 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  a  driver. 

John  picked  himself  up  slowly  and  called 
the  roll. 

"Ten  fingers  tha's  right;  two  logs  all 
present;  two  arms  they's  heah;  one 
naid  kinder  wabbly  but  still  on  the  end 
of  my  neck;  unifawm  soht  of  tore,  but 
'tain't  mine  any  ways;  the  auty  mobile  " 

The  car  presented  a  truly  melancholy 
sight.  The  top  was  all  awry,  the  glass  just 
simply  wasn't.  Then  John  heard  some- 
thing. He  cocked  his  head  attentively  on 
one  side,  then  clambered  down  the  bank  to 
switch  off  the  motor. 

"Dawg-gone!  If'n  that  ain't  the  rurmin- 
est  carl' 

Of  a  Hudden  he  bethought  himself  of 
Meaanine  Conner.  Somehow  Mezanine 
had  slipped  from  his  mind  at  the  identical 
moment  he  slipped  from  the  car.  Now,  as 
he  returned,  bo  did  memory  of  her.  He  had 
heard  suspiciously  little  from  the  lady  since 
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her  single  frenzied  shriek  split  the  night 
when  he  started  skyward  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  establishment  of  contact  be- 
tween limousine  and  stump.  Now  he 
investigated. 

Mezanine  was  still  in  the  car;  entirely 
too  still.  As  John  Wrigle  looked  his  eyes 
popped  and  his  jaw  sagged. 

"Oh,  my  Lawd!  She's  daid!  I  travels 
fum  heah!" 

He  was  a  little  better  than  his  word.  The 
proposition  of  a  lonely  road,  a  defunct  lady 
and  a  car  that  he  never  should  have  been 
driving  was  entirely  too  much  for  him.  He 
negotiated  the  first  mile  between  the  scene 
of  the  wreck  and  the  city  of  Birmingham  in 
three  seconds,  and  cut  that  time  in  half  for 
the  second  mile.  The  third  he  covered  in 
two  seconds  less  than  nothing  at  all. 

One  thought  pounded  at  John  Wrigle's 
brain — to  find  Temus  Robinson  and  gently 
to  break  the  news.  He  knew  that  Temus 
was  not  going  to  be  overly  pleased;  but, 
after  all,  that  was  Temus'  lookout.  It  had 
been  Temus'  idea  from  the  first,  and  

Meanwhile  things  had  been  occurring 
back  at  the  lodge  rooms  of  The  Sons  & 
Daughters  of  I  Will  Arise.  From  his  post 
of  concealment  in  the  anteroom  of  the  lodge 
Mr.  Temus  Robinson  had  heaved  a  sigh  of 
enormous  relief  when  Miss  Mezanine  Con- 
ner rose  and  sauntered  to  the  veranda  of 
the  clubhouse  in  search  of  air.  It  offered 
him  an  opportunity  for  escape,  and  escape 
at  that  particular  moment  was  most  de- 
cidedly the  fondest  thing  Temus  was  of. 

He  entered  the  ballroom  and  sidled  cau- 
tiously around  the  walls  toward  the  door. 
He  knew  that  Mezanine  would  be  on  the 
veranda,  but  he  also  knew  that  he  could 
slip  into  the  little  vestibule  and  conceal 
himself  in  the  cloakroom  until  she  re- 
turned to  revel  further  in  the  jazz  of  Pro- 
fessor Alec  Champagne's  orchestra.  He 
hid  himself  carefully  and  remained  con- 
cealed for  twenty  minutes,  door  cracked 
sufficiently  to  afford  a  view  of  the  lobby. 

But  he  saw  nothing  of  Mezanine.  Some- 
thing informed  him  that  all  was  not  as  it 
should  be.  It  was  impossible  that  Meza- 
nine should  have  remained  alone  on  the 
veranda  all  this  time.  Therefore  it  was 
obvious  that  she  had  either  returned,  unob- 
served, to  the  ballroom  or  else  that  she  had 
spotted  her  car  parked  against  the  curb  and 
gone  to  investigate.  Temus'  heart  sank  at 
the  prospect  of  the  revelation  which  must 
have  ensued  from  such  investigation. 

The  strain  grew  too  much  for  him.  He 
sallied  desperately  forth.  Mezanine  was 
not  on  the  veranda.  His  eye  darted  to  the 
curb  and  he  inbreathed  sharply.  The  car, 
too,  had  departed.  Even  then  it  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  Mezanine  might  have 
gone  for  a  ride  in  her  own  limousine.  He 
took  it  for  granted  that  she  had  returned 
indoors  and  that  he  had  failed  to  see  her. 
But  disappearance  of  the  limousine  meant 
one  thing — and  one  thing  only. 

It  meant,  according  to  Temus'  reasoning, 
that  John  Wrigle  had  gone  for  a  joy  ride ! 

He  knew  that  John  knew  that  he  could 
do  so  with  impunity.  For  John  knew  that 
Temus  had  borrowed  the  car  for  the  eve- 
ning and  would  therefore  be  able  to  stage  no 
effective  protest  against  the  second  borrow- 
ing. And  at  thought  that  John  Wrigle  had 
thus  taken  advantage  of  the  situation  a 
great  and  righteous  wrath  arose  in  the 
bosom  of  Mr.  Temus  Robinson  and  his 
biceps  bulged  in  a  manner  betokening  con- 
siderable physical  action  when  he  should 
next  meet  Mr.  Wrigle. 

Temus  left  his  silk  hat  in  the  cloakroom 
and  started  down  the  street.  He  was  run- 
ning no  risk  of  a  meeting  with  Mezanine  at 
this  stage  of  the  game.  He  entertained 
only  one  ambition  -  to  recover  the  car; 
then  to  impress  upon  Mr.  Wrigle's  phys- 
iognomy his  own  interpretation  of  the 
punishment  befitting  such  perfidy.  Hut  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  search  for  his 
car  it  was  necessary  to  change  from  evening 
regalia  to  the  garb  of  his  profession.  He 
thanked  his  lucky  stars  that  he  possessed  a 
change  uniform,  which  was  even  then  hang- 
ing  comfortably  in  his  room  over  the  garage; 
in  the  yard  of  the  Conner  establishment. 

It  was  a  considerable  walk  from  t  he  lodge 
rooms  of  The  Sons  &  Daughters  of  I  Will 
Arise  to  the  Conner  home,  and  he  trod  dis- 
creetly, fearing  that  an  undue  exhibition  of 
haste  in  his  present  accoutcrmcnts  might 
arouse  the  suspicions  of  some  stray  guard- 
ian of  the  public  wenl. 

When  he  eventually  attained  his  objec- 
tive he  found  himself  confronted  with  a 
new  problem:  The  keyH  to  his  room  were  in 
the  pockets  of  the  uniform  that  John 
Wrigle  was  wearing. 
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He  proceeded  cautiously  and  made 
haste  with  thorough  slowness.  Fully  forty 
minutes  were  consumed  in  effecting  an 
entrance  to  his  sanctuary.  He  doffed  Julep 
Conner's  evening  clothes,  donned  his  chauf- 
feur's breeches  and  highballed  into  the 
house,  where  he  stowed  away  the  clothes  of 
his  employer.  Then  he  returned  to  his 
room  to  complete  his  toilet.  He  worked 
more  swiftly  now,  confident  that  his  social 
masquerade  at  least  would  go  undiscovered. 
Apparently  all  that  there  remained  for  him 
to  do  was  to  find  John  Wrigle;  and  he  was 
planning  to  make  things  warm  for  that 
perfidious  gentleman.  Things  appeared 
more  serene  than  they  had  a  few  minutes 
since. 

But  events  had  been  transpiring  of  which 
Temus  was  happily  ignorant.  There  was 
the  little  matter  of  the  wrecked  car  on  the 
Oxmoor  road,  of  the  limp  and  unconscious 
figure  of  Mezanine  Conner,  of  the  fleeing 
Mr.  Wrigle. 

And,  too,  there  was  yet  another  motivat- 
ing force  playing  a  part  in  the  little  drama. 
This  new  element  was  sixty  years  of  age, 
handsomely  dressed,  very  black  as  to  com- 
plexion, and  answering  to  the  name  of 
Julep  Conner.  His  business  out  of  town 
completed  ahead  of  schedule,  Mr.  Conner 
had,  just  twenty  minutes  previously,  ar- 
rived in  Birmingham  on  the  L.  &  N.,  and 
was  at  that  very  moment  alighting  from  a 
taxicab  in  front  of  his  own  home. 

Also  at  that  moment  Mr.  John  Wrigle, 
having  been  unable  to  locate  his  friend 
Temus  at  the  annual  charity  ball  of  The 
Sons  &  Daughters  of  I  Will  Arise,  rounded 
the  corner  at  a  ten-second  gait,  zigzagged 
windlessly  down  the  street  and  bumped 
into  Mr.  Conner  whilst  swinging  into  the 
gate  to  break  the  sad  news  to  Temus. 

Julep  Conner,  being  acquainted  both 
with  Mr.  Wrigle  and  with  his  well-known 
antipathy  for  anything  bordering  on  a 
regular  job,  glanced  suspiciously  at  the  uni- 
form John  wore.  More,  John's  disheveled 
condition  bespoke  unusual  circumstances, 
and  a  premonition  shook  the  attenuated 
frame  of  Mezanine's  father.  He  clutched 
the  arm  of  John  Wrigle  in  a-strong  if  skinny 
hand. 

"John  Wrigle!" 

"Oh,  my  Lawd!" 

"Whereyougwine?  What  the  matter  is?" 

"Ain't  gwine  nowhere,  Mistuh  Conner. 
Ain't  nothin'  the  matter." 

"  Don'  you  lie  to  me,  John  Wrigle.  What 
you  come  bustin'  into  my  yahd  fo'  this- 
away?" 

John's  eyes  rolled  wildly.  He  was  all  in, 
and  acutely  conscious  of  the  fact  that  if  his 
face  was  to  be  saved  he'd  better  get  busy  on 
the  saving  process. 

"Wh-wh-where  Temus  is  at?" 

Premonition  became  conviction  in  the 
mind  of  Julep  Conner.  He  tightened  his 
grip  on  the  arm  of  the  petrified  Mr. 
Wrigle. 

"What  you  an'  Temus  be'n  up  to?  Tell 
me!" 

John  became  convinced  that  Mr.  Conner 
knew  more  than  he  had  been  told.  And 
John  >was  possessed  of  an  overpowering 
desire  to  get  out  from  under.  However,  he 
hedged  desperately. 

"I — I  ain't  be'n  up  to  nothin',  suh." 

"What  Temus  is  be'n  up  to,  then?" 

"N'r  neither  Temus  ain't." 

"Then  what's  wrong?" 

"A-a-ain't  nothin' wrong,  Mistuh  Conner. 
Leastaways  they  ain't  nothin'  wrong  with 
I  an'  Temus." 

"What  is  wrong  then-  what  with?" 

"N-n-nothin',  suh— not  nothin'.  'Cept- 
in'  yo'  limmysine!" 

"A-a-ah!  Sumthin'  wrong  with  my 
limmysine,  huh? 

"Y-y-yassuh.  Nothin'  much,  Mistuh 
Conner  nothin'  much.  Ycptin'  'cept- 
in'  "   Mr.  Wrigle  choked. 

"'Ceptin'  which,  John  Wrigle?" 

"'Ccptin'    it    it's  wrecked ! " 

"Wrecked!" 

"Uh-huh!  All  wrecked  to  splinters. 
Tha's  all  what's  the  matter,  suh.  An'  now 
I  reckon  Ise  got  to  be  t ravelin'." 

"  I  reckon  you  ain't  !  "  Julep  ( 'onner  was 
hard  as  nails.  "You  tell  me  sumthin'  mo' 
bouten  this  heah  wreck.  Whose  fault  it 
was 7  " 

"Wn'n't.  nobody's  fault,  suh.  Hones',  it. 
wa'n't." 

"Car  all  wrecked,  eh?  Temus  hurt?" 

"N-n-nossuh;  Temus  wa'n't  hu't  one 
liny  liT  scratch.  Not  even  no  bruise.  You 
ain't  got  no  worries  bouten  Temus." 

"Huh!  Nothin'  but  my  car  busted 
up,  eh?" 

(Continued  on  Pago  88) 
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Your  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 
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One  Dollar 


WHEN  we  reduced  the  price  of  the  famous  Topkis  Men's 
Athletic  Union  Suit  to  $1.00,  we  brought  your  dollar 
back  to  par  —  and  above. 

No  more  drastic  reduction  ever  was  made  in  mens  wear. 
Topkis  quality  is  fully  maintained.   Best  pre-shrunk  nain' 
sook  and  other  high'grade  fabrics;  full  size  guaranteed.  Ideal 
fit,  loose,  comfortable,  refreshing.   Expert  workmanship. 
Lets  your  skin  breathe  and  adds  to  health. 
Men's  Union  Suits,  $1.00.    Shirts  and  Drawers,  75c.  each. 
Boys'  Union  Suits,  75c.    Girls'  Bloomer  Union  and 
Children's  Waist  Union  Suits,  75c. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  TOPKIS.    Look  for  the  red  diamond  label. 

TOPKIS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
General  Sales  Offices :  350  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Athletic 


Underwear 


(Continued  from  Page  85) 

John  glanced  about  wildly,  searching  for 
an  avenue  of  escape.  The  interview  was 
assuming  proportions  which  he  did  not 
relish. 

"N-n-not  hahdly  nothin',  suh." 

"Not  hahdly   John,  somebody  was 

hurt  in  that  car,  wa'n't  he?" 
"N-n-nossuh,  he  wa'n't." 
Conner  frowned  horribly.  "A  woman!" 
"Uh-huh!  Reckon  so,  suh." 
"Hurt  bad?" 

"Soht  of  seems  like  it,  suh." 
"How  bad?" 

"R-r-reckon  she's  soht  of  daid,  Brother 
Conner." 

"Sort  of  daid!"  Julep  Conner  clapped 
one  hand  against  his  forehead.  "Who  this 
woman  was,  John?  You  tell  me  now,  an' 
you  tell  me  the  truth." 

"I  ain't  gwine  lie  to  you,  Brother  Con- 
ner. You  would  shuah  fin'  out  anyways. 
So  I  might's  well  tell  you." 

"Yeh — yeh;  who  she  was?" 

'"Twan't  nobody  di'n't  have  a  right  in 
the  car,  Brother  Conner.  'Twan't  nobody 
on'y  yo'  daughter!" 

"My  dau  " 

Mr.  Conner  gave  vent  to  a  howl  of 
genuine  grief  and  John  ducked.  Then  the 
elder  man  grasped  the  other  by  both 
shoulders  and  shook  him  fiercely. 

"Tells  me  my  daughter  is  daid?" 

"Uh-huh!  An'  the  limmysine  is  all 
bust'  up." 

"Good  Gawd!  I  ain't  studyin' 'bout  no 
limmysine.  Where  this  heah  accident  hap- 
pen at?" 

"Out  on  the  Oxmoor  road.  But  I  don' 
know  nothin'  'bout  it  'ceptin'  that  the  car 
is  busted  up  an'  yo'  daughter  " 

"Nemmin'!"  Julep  Conner  was  a  man 
of  immediate  action.  He  fired  a  question 
at  the  thoroughly  frightened  Mr.  Wrigle. 
"C'n  you  drive  a  car?" 

John  exhibited  no  undue  enthusiasm; 
his  most  recent  adventure  at  the  wheel  had 
not  been  blessed  with  any  inspiring  results. 

"I  has." 

"A'right.  Heah's  the  key  to  the  gyrage. 
I  is  got  a  flivver  in  yonder.  You  gits  it, 
an'  you  takes  me  to  where  my  daughter  is 
daid  at." 

"B-b-but,  Brother  Conner  " 

"You  does  what  I  says — an'  tha's  the 
on'y  thing  you  don'  do  nothin'  else  but ! " 

Mr.  Conner  entered  his  residence.  John 
Wrigle  wended  slow  and  uncertain  foot- 
steps toward  the  garage.  And  it  was  while 
his  trembly  fingers  were  futilely  attempt- 
ing to  insert  the  key  in  the  lock  that  he 
was  clutched  around  the  waist  by  a  pair 
of  powerful  arms,  and  felt  the  breath  of 
menace  loose  upon  his  neck.  He  struggled 
to  face  the  wrathful  countenance  of  the 
outraged  Temus  Robinson. 

John  shook  himself  loose;  his  teeth  were 
chattering  with  terror. 

"Loose  hoi'  of  me,  cullud  boy;  loose  hoi' 
of  me!" 

Temus  stepped  ominously  close,  fists 
clenched. 

"You  knows  what  Ise  gwine  do  to  you, 
John  Wrigle?" 

"I  ain't  givin'  no  damns  what  you  does 
to  me.  ,  All  what  is  done  happen  to  me 
a'ready  is  so  much  nothin'  else  matters 
a-tall." 

"Ise  gwine  slap  this  heah  fis'  into  yo' 
face  an'  then  Ise  gwine  sink  this  heah  other 
one  into  yo'  stummick,  an'  when  you  falls 
down  Ise  gwine  tromple  all  over  you,  an' 
then  " 

"Hush  yo'  mouth,  cullud  boy!  'Cause 
after  you  gits  thoo  doin'  all  that  to  me, 
wha's  gwine  happen  to  you  is  gwine  make 
you  think  I  is  be'n  to  a  picnic." 

Temus  was  belligerent.  "You  thinks  you 
is  gwine  " 

"I  ain't  gwine  do  nothin',  Temus  Robin- 
son; an'  I  ain't  thinkin'  nothin',  neither. 
What  I  says,  I  knows — an'  which  I  knows 
is  that  if'n  you  is  behime  in  yo'  dues  to 
the  Over  the  River  Buryin'  Sassiety  yo'd 
better  go  pay  'em  up  befo'  ol'  man  Julep 
Conner  ever  gits  him  a  good  aim  at  you 
with  his  gun." 

"You  says   "  Then  John  Wrigle's 

words  penetrated  the  slow-moving  brain  of 
Temus  and  he  paused  reflectively.  "You 
says  words,  John — but  they  don'  make  no 
sense." 

"Yeh — an'  come  Brother  Conner  to  git  a 
shot  at  you,  you  is  gwine  have  a  pair  of 
lungs  but  they  ain't  gwine  be  makin'  no 
breff." 

"  In  jes'  about  a  minute  I  is  gwine  bus' 
you  one  " 

"Go  ahaid  an'  bus',"  invited  Mr.  Wrigle 
cheerfully.    "Fo'  the  pas'  half  hour  I  is 


be'n  waitin'  fo'  somebody  to  bus'  me,  an' 
they  ain't  nobody  done  it  yit." 

"Who  was  gwine  bus'  you?" 

"Mistuh  Conner." 

"What  he  was  gwine  bus'  you  fo'?" 

"Nothin'  special."  John's  manner  was 
almost  cheerful.  "I  on'y  wrecked  his 
limmysine  fo'  him!" 

"O-o-ow!  You  went  and  wrecked  that 
limmysine?" 

"Uh-huh — kersmash  against  a  tree;  jes' 
like  that." 

The  cosmic  scheme  of  Temus  Robinson 
went  suddenly  flooie.  The  limousine  was 
wrecked;  Julep  Conner  knew  it. 

"Oh,  my  golly!  You  is  done  played  hell 
sho'  nuff." 

"N'r  neither  that  ain't  all,  Temus." 

"They's  mo?" 

"A  heap." 

"Tell  it  to  me,  brother." 
"They  was  somebody  in  that  there  car 
when  it  busted." 
"You?" 

"No — not  me.  I  was  in  it  when  it  hit, 
but  when  it  busted  I  was  up  on  the  bank." 

"Then  who  was  it?" 

John  Wrigle  backed  away  discreetly. 

"Mezanine  Conner!" 

Temus  stared  in  speechless  horror;  his 
beloved  Mezanine! 

"Did  she  git  hu't?" 

"No,"  reassured  John;  "she  never 
knowed  when  she  was  hit." 

"My  Lawd!" 

"She  jes'  passed  out  'thout  no  suff'rin' 
whichsoever!" 

Mr.  Robinson  experienced  a  desire  to 
strangle  Mr.  Wrigle,  but  he  was  bereft  of 
the  strength  to  do  so.  And  Mr.  Wrigle 
continued  his  consoling  speech: 

"I  is  gwine  drive  Mistuh  Conner  out  to 
the  scene  of  the  accident  in  his  flivver, 
Temus  — an'  was  I  you,  Bumminham 
woul'n't  be  my  restin'  place  for  no  mo' 
nights." 

Temus'  min'd  worked  at  a  mile-a-minute 
gait.  From  the  lips  of  the  now  voluble  Mr. 
Wrigle  he  elicited  the  details  leading  up  to 
the  accident. 

"'Cawdin'  to  that,"  he  summed  up, 
"Miss  Mezanine  thinks  it  was  me  drivin' 
the  car." 

"No-o,  she  don'  think  so.  She  thought 
so  befo'  she  passed  on." 

"An'  she  ordered  you  to  drive  her?" 
"Uh-huh!" 

Temus  was  galvanized  into  action. 

"You  wants  to  live,  John  Wrigle?" 

"I  craves  to;  uh-huh." 

"Then  you  lis 'en  at  what  I  says:  I  is 
gwine  git  out  to  where  that  accident  hap- 
pened at  befo'  you  an'  that  girl's  pa.  You 
is  to  keep  yo'  mouth  shet  about  me  not 
drivin'  that  car.  An'  when  you  gits  to  the 
place  where  that  limmysine  happened  to  a 
accident,  if'n  you  should  fin'  me  lyin'  there 
unconscious — you  jes'  preten'  like  you 
thinks  I  is  daid  an'  make  sweet  speech- 
ments  'bout  what  a  good  feller  I  was. 
Onderstan'?" 

"I  git  you.  You  is  gwine  beat  me  an' 
the  ol'  man  out  yonder,  an'  when  we  gits 
there  you  is  gwine  be  playin'  daid." 

"  Uh-huh !  Which  means  that  while  you 
an'  the  ol'  man  is  drivin'  out — you  says  a 
liT  less'n  nothin'  a-tall  'bout  what  hap- 
pened. An',  mo'n  ev'ything  else,  you  don' 
mention  the  fac'  that  'twan't  me  drivin' 
that  autymobile." 

Mr.  Wrigle  was  smiling  in  self-satisfaction 
as  he  let  himself  into  the  garage  and  pre- 
pared to  move  the  flivver  therefrom.  All 
unwittingly  Mr.  Robinson  had  played  into 
his  hands.  Up  to  this  particular  mo- 
ment John  had  been  petrified  with  fear  at 
the  prospect  of  undergoing  an  official  grill- 
ing anent  his  chauffeurship  of  the  wrecked 
car.  Now  Temus  was  about  to  claim  that 
he  was  the  unfortunate  at  the  wheel,  and 
John  Wrigle  would  thus  be  automatically 
cleared  of  any  connection  with  the  tragedy. 
Small  wonder  that  a  large  load  seemed 
to  have  been  removed  from  the  cerebral 
vesicle  of  Mr.  Wrigle. 

Meanwhile  the  air  whistled  by  the  ears 
of  the  speeding  Temus  as  he  shot  down 
Eighteenth  Street  in  search  of  a  taxicab. 
He  shoved  a  five-dollar  .bill  into  the  sur- 
prised but  wholly  unreluctant  hand  of  a 
dazed  driver,  and  sent  him  hurtling  down 
the  Oxmoor  road  at  a  speed  that  would 
have  shot  them  straight  into  the  calaboose 
had  a  motorcycle  policeman  been  on  that 
particular  highway. 

From  John,  Temus  had  learned  the  pre- 
cise location  of  the  wreck.  A  quarter  mile 
away  from  there  he  dismissed  his  cab,  sent 
it  back  to  the  city,  made  sure  that  the  car 
(Continued  on  Page  91) 
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How  to  get  the  funny 
Aunt  Jemima  Rag  Dolls 

Look  on  the  top  of  any  package 
of  Aunt  Jemima  Pancake  or 
Aunt  Jemima  Buckwheat  Flour 
to  find  out  how  to  get  the  jolly 
Aunt  Jemima  Rag  Dolls 


\    „  ^  ft 


Pancakes  just  like 
Aunt  Jemima  made 

Now  you  get  her  famous  recipe  ready  mixed 

Down  in  Louisiana,  years  ago,  there  lived  a  negro  mammy 
whose  pancakes  became  the  talk  of  the  South.  No  other 
mammy  cook  could  equal  the  pancakes  this  Jemima  made. 
Something  about  her  recipe  made  them  exceptionally  tender 
and  rich  and  fine-flavored. 

Many  were  the  mornings  she  spent  in  Col.  Higbee's 
kitchen,  measuring  and  mixing  by  hand  the  particular 
ingredients  she  had  chosen.  A  favorite  haunt  of  folks  from 
far  and  near  was  her  master's  breakfast  table. 

Then  Aunt  Jemima  had  to  mix  everything  herself !  Today 
how  different  it  is!  All  the  fuss  and  bother  of  pancake 
mixing  is  done  away  with.  You  get  Aunt  Jemima  Pancake 
Flour  irady  mixed,  add  nothing  to  it  but  water,  stir  it  a 
moment  and  pop  it  onto  the  griddle  — 

— Aunt  Jemima's  wonderful  golden-brow  n  pancakes  are 
ready  for  your  breakfast,  ready  before  the  coffee  is! 

This  flour  is  so  ric  h  it  needs  no  eggs;  the  milk  is  already 
in  it!  It's  as  economical  as  it  is  easy  to  use.  And,  since  it  is 
mixed  exactly  according  to  Aunt  Jemima's  recipe,  your 
pancakes  have  that  same  distinctive  flavor  which  won  her 
fame  all  over  the  South. 

Get  one  of  these  red  pac  kages  from  your  grocer  before 
tomorrow  morning.  Serve  your  cakes  with  butter  and  syrup, 
with  honey  or  jelly.    You'll  have  a  real  treat! 

For  Lenten  breakfasts  or  collations  Aunt  Jemima 
pancakes  are  ideal  —  liuht,  satisfying  and  wholesome 


'I's  in  town.  Honey! 


Copyright  1921.  Aunt  Jrmima  Mills 
Company.  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


Make  these  delights  with 
Aunt  Jemima  Pancake  Flour! 


Waffles,  oh,  so  crisp  and 
toothsome ! 


No  Southern  cook  could  make 
waffles  more  delicious  than  you 
can — with  Aunt  Jemima  Pancake 
Flour.  Use  the  simple  recipe  on 
the  back  of  the  famous  red  pack- 
age.  Aunt  Jemima  pancakes  or 
Aunt  Jemima  waffles — standard 
breakfasts  in  millions  of  homes 


What  it  the  family  docs  inccssantl) 
crave  muffins!  You  can  make 
them-  the  kind  that  fairly  melt  in 
your  mouth-  so  easily  with  Aunt 
Jemima  Pancake  Flour  that  you, 
too,  will  want  them  often.  The 
recipe  is  on  the  package 


Muffini  and  genu—  m>  r.isv 

to  make 


Bread  sticks,  too 
Here's  a  popular  use 


With  the  soup  or  salad  course  at 
dinner  and  luncheons  it's  a  happy 
touch  to  serve  crunchy,  golden 
bread  sticks.   They're  especially 

i  il  when  made  by  the  recipe  on 

the  Aunt  Jemima  package.  And 
that's  the  simplest  recipe  imagin- 
able. Try  it 
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ROMAN  PUNCH 
JUMBO 
NOUGATINE 

A  nougutine  containing  honey,  egg,  /nuts  and 
nuts,  ami  highly  flavored  with 
Roman  punch 


FILBERT 
CLUSTER 

Turkish  filberts  in  Liggett's  chocolate 


MAPLE 
WALNUT 

Mayette  walnuts,  in  rich  cream  fondant, 
made  from  Vermont  maple  sugar 


t 


ALMOND 
CARAMELS 


Alicante  almonds  in  rich  chocolate-cream  caramel 


CARAMEL 
CREAM 

rich  cream  fondant  containing  cream  and  uamlla 


Du  BARRY 

Extra  rich  chocolate,  cream  center 


"THE  CHOCOLATES  WITH  THE 
WONDERFUL  CENTERS" 


Crisp 


PIGNOLIA 
BRITTLE 

Spanish  pignolifls  in  brittle  sugar 


WHAT  chocolate  centers  do  you  like 
best?  What  kinds  do  you  just  love 
to  nibble  and  linger  over,  as  you  read 
the  latest  magazine? 

No  matter — they're  all  in  The  Wonder  Box 
— every  one. 

Delicious  fruity,  nutty,  buttery,  or  creamy 
sweetmeats — your  favorite  tasties — all  embed' 
ded  in  rich,  toothsome  chocolate. 

It  is  truly  The  Wonder  Box  of  chocolates. 
Not  only  the  very  chocolates  you  like  best, 
but  surprisingly  better  than  you  expect — for 


the  value  is  put  into  the  candy,  not  the  bo> 
which  is  simple  and  inexpensive. 

Men:  Get  The  Wonder  Box  for  HER.  It  contair 
the  very  chocolates  she  likes  best  and  certainly  wi 
love  to  have  YOU  give  her. 

Get  this  orangcand-gold  Wonder  Box  today,  at  th 
nearest  Rexall  Store.  One-  and  twepound  sizes — $i.c 
and  $2.00.  In  the  far  West  and  Canada,  prices  at 
slightly  higher.  The  Chocolates  with  the  Wonderfi 
Centers  are  obtainable  only  at 

The  Stores 

An  organization  of  10,000  progressive  retail  drt 
stores,  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Gre; 
Britain,  united  for  a  world' wide  service. 
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How  they  got  those  pearly  teeth 


(Continued  from  Page  88) 

oaring  John  Wrigle  and  Julep  Conner  was 
owhere  In  sight,  and  started  on  a  dogtrot 
)  the  spot  where  his  dream  of  earthly  par- 
iise  had  been  dissipated. 
Meanwhile  certain  things  had  occurred 
hich  had  to  do  directly  with  the  person  of 
[iss  Mezanine  Conner.  At  the  moment  of 
mtact  between  automobile  and  stump 
[iss  Conner's  heart  had  been  overflowing 
ith  love  for  the  man  she  fancied  was  on 
le  driver's  seat.  Then  all  had  gone  blank, 
tr.  Wrigle  had  described  accurately  when 
;  said  that  she  didn't  know  when  she 
as  hit. 

But  Mezanine  was  not  dead,  although 
ir  an  hour  she  gave  no  physical  indications 
being  otherwise.  Then  she  struggled 
ick  to  consciousness.  She  was  huddled  in 
le  limousine  and  her  head  ached  horribly. 
11  around  her  was  plate  glass.  Her  eve- 
ng  gown  had  lost  its  scintillant  freshness, 
er  hair  was  disheveled,  her  complexion  a 
ifle  runny.  But  she  was  not  very  much 
•uised  and  not  at  all  cut.  She  had  been 
le  victim  of  what  is  known  in  the  vernac- 
ar  of  the  prize  ring  as  a  clean  knockout; 
id  a  clean  knockout  leaves  no  lasting 
fects. 

The  nervous  shock  was  considerable,  of 
lurse.  Miss  Conner  slowly  and  carefully 
iok  stock  of  herself,  decided  that  she  was 
1  present  or  accounted  for,  and  then  be- 
tought  herself  of  Temus. 
Temus,  so  she  fondly  believed,  had  been 
l  the  exposed  front  seat  when  the  earth- 
lake  occurred.  Temus  was  no  longer  on 
ie  front  seat.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
om  that  premise  was  ineluctable  and  not 
all  pleasing. 

Mezanine  started  a  slow  search  through 
e  woods  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
:cident.  She  found  that  her  head  was 
Baring  slightly,  but  that  was  all  she  found. 
[  Temus  there  was  not  the  slightest  sign, 
e  had  vanished  as  completely  as  man 
mid  do. 

Mezanine  was  worried,  and  sobbingly 
d.  There  was  little  doubt  that  the  be- 
ved  chauffeur  had  been  a  martyr  to  his 
ofession.  She  cursed  the  impulse  that 
id  prompted  her  to  order  him  along  this 
nely  romantic  road  on  the  rich  May  night, 
ie  regretted  that  she  had  so  long  delayed 
e  wild  protestations  of  love  which  she 
id  planned  since  departing  from  the  scene 
festivities  at  the  annual  charity  ball  of 
ie  Sons  &  Daughters  of  I  Will  Arise. 
Mezanine's  head  ached,  her  body  was 
re.  Below  the  road  at  the  right  she  dis- 
rned  a  silver  brook  purling  placidly  along, 
ie  scrambled  down  the  bank  and  bathed 
x  head  in  the  icy  water.  Then  she 
imbed  laboriously  to  the  roadside  again 
id  took  stock  of  the  situation. 
Temus  had  gone,  and  she  was  alone  on 
e  road  with  a  ruined  automobile.  The 
ad,  as  she  now  well  knew,  was  in  exe- 
able  condition  and  bereft  of  traffic.  Small 
lance  for  a  lift  into  Birmingham.  And 
e  tried  to  walk,  only  to  make  the  dis- 
•very  that  as  yet  she  did  not  possess 
fficient  strength  to  undertake  such  a  siz- 
)le  journey  afoot. 

She  clambered  agonizingly  up  the  bank 
i  the  high  side  of  the  road  and  stretched 
it  luxuriously  on  the  mossy  turf.  The  re- 
xation  was  excellent  for  her  aching  head 
id  shaken  nerves.  She  stared  sadly  at  the 
are  which  twinkled  mournfully  from  the 
■ar  skies. 

"Romance,"  she  murmured  in  the  depths 
her  melancholia,  "you  has  betrayed  me 
mthin'  terrible!" 

How  long  Mezanine  remained  in  supine 
iss  she  did  not  know,  but  suddenly  she 
;came  conscious  of  the  thrum  of  a  motor 
>wn  the  road.  Then  it  stopped  —and 
arted  again.  She  sat  up  straight  and  saw 
headlight  circle  in  the  road  and  start 
tyward.  She  sat  rigid,  staring  in  that 
rection.  And  staring  so,  she  saw  some- 
ing  that  caused  her  to  tense  in  pop-eyed 
rprise. 

Coming  down  the  road  at  a  mechanical 
igtrot  she  made  out  the  figure  of  a  man. 
here  was  something  more  than  vaguely 
miliar  about  the  build  of  this  particular 
an  as  he  bulked  through  the  night;  some- 
ing  familiar  about  him  and  the  cut  of  his 
auffeur's  uniform.  She  knew  that  he 
uld  not  see  her  where  she  sat,  and  she- 
ared in  transfixed  astonishment  at.  the 
rm  of  Mr.  Temus  Robinson,  the  le- 
an who  until  this  particular  moment  she 
d  considered  a  he  angel  as  a  result  of  the 
cident. 

Her  first  impression  was  one  of  exult  a- 
>n.  Then  her  forehead  corrugated  in- 
rrogatively.    There  was  nothing  in  the 


manner  or  pace  of  Mr.  Robinson  to  indi- 
cate that  he  had  been  inconvenienced  in  the 
slightest  degree  by  the  catastrophe  of  a 
short  while  previous.  And  there  was  cause 
for  much  interested  speculation  in  the  ac- 
tions of  Temus  as  he  reached  the  scene  of 
the  accident. 

It  struck  the  watching  lady  that  he  was 
not  overly  familiar  with  details.  He  paused 
near  the  car,  cocked  his  head  on  one  side 
and  inspected  it  with  great  interest.  Then 
he  poked  his  head  inside  the  door  and  his 
actions  indicated  astonishment  at  his  fail- 
ure to  find  anyone  within.  After  which  he 
circled  the  ex-limousine  slowly,  apparently 
searching  for  something.  Then  he  per- 
formed an  act  that  caused  the  watching 
Mezanine  to  gasp. 

From  his  trousers  pocket  he  extracted  a 
knife,  and  with  this  he  very  carefully  slit 
his  uniform  in  several  places.  He  closed 
the  knife,  prostrated  himself  on  the  earth 
and  proceeded  to  give  an  intensely  accurate 
imitation  of  a  newly  caught  fish.  After 
which  he  rose,  gazed  cityward  for  perhaps 
ten  seconds,  surveyed  the  ground  again, 
once  more  selected  a  comfortable  spot,  and 
again  pressed  his  frame  against  the  bosom  of 
the  road.  There  he  lay,  quietly,  motionless. 

To  Mezanine  his  actions  savored  of  in- 
sanity. And  as  she  watched  she  wondered, 
and  eventually  the  glimmering  of  an  idea 
began  to  percolate  through  her  brain.  She 
knew  that  there  was  method  to  Temus' 
madness,  a  reckoning  in  the  wanton  de- 
struction of  his  wardrobe,  an  adequate 
reason  for  his  sudden  desire  to  commune 
with  Mother  Earth.  And  slowly  she  com- 
menced to  understand. 

The  accident,  Temus  uninjured,  a  pos- 
sible rescue  party — it  was  obvious  that 
Temus  intended  himself  to  be  cast  in  a  hero 
role.  Mezanine  was  amused  and  she  was 
more  than  that;  she  was  downright  inter- 
ested in  the  potentialities  of  the  situation. 
With  a  half  smile  on  her  lips  and  one  big 
ache  in  all  her  bones  she  rose,  scrambled 
down  the  bank  and  walked  toward  the  car. 
Watching  narrowly  she  saw  Temus  turn 
his  head  and  fling  one  wild  glance  at  her 
from  startled  eyes;  then  resume  his  arti- 
ficial limpness.  What  Mezanine  did  not 
know  was  that  this  was  Temus'  first  inkling 
of  the  fact  that  she  had  failed  to  pass  on  to 
the  immense  transcendence. 

She  paused  beside  him,  testing  out  his 
masquerade. 

"Temus?" 

No  answer. 

"Temus?" 

The  same  answer. 

"Is  you  daid,  Temus?" 

His  retort  did  not  vary.  The  smile  on 
Mezanine's  lips  broadened,  and  a  trium- 
phant light  flashed  in  her  eyes.  At  least 
Temus  thought  that  she  thought  he  was 
unconscious.  Here  was  the  great  oppor- 
tunity for  which  she  had  so  long  prayed. 
Her  voice  crescendoed  with  a  remarkable 
simulation  of  hysteria,  and  she  flopped  to 
her  knees  beside  the  prostrate  figure. 

"Oh,  Lawsy!  My  own  darlin'  Temus 
ain't  with  us  no  mo' ! " 

Her  outburst  proved  to  be  by  far  the 
greatest  shock  Temus  had  yet  been  called 
upon  to  face.  Her  own  darling  Temus! 
Involuntarily  he  wriggled;  then,  realizing 
that  any  movement  of  his  body  demanded 
an  explanation,  he  emitted  a  sepulchral 
groan. 

Mezanine  took  her  cue  instantly.  She 
seated  herself  flat  on  the  ground  and  pil- 
lowed his  head  in  her  lap. 

"Temus!"  she  crooned.    "Is  you  on- 
tirely  daid?   Speak  with  me,  Temus." 

A  more  hollow  groan. 

She  bent  her  face  to  his  and  her  lips 
brushed  his  forehead. 

"Oh,  my  darlin'  honey!  You  is  ex- 
cruciatin'  me  with  yo'  disabilities.  I  has 
done  gone  an'  gotten  you  kilt.  What  I  is 
gwine  do  when  I  is  pummanently  deprived 
of  yo'  comp'ny?  .Jes'  now  when  I  was  com- 
mencin'  to  waken  t o  t  he  far' t  hat  you  is  the 
fondest  thing  I  ever  is  gwine  he  of?  Make 
talk  with  me,  Temus.  Klucidatc  to  me  you 
ain't  .-laid!" 

T<mus  was  flouting  on  soft  hillowy 
clouds  of  rapture.  Mezanine  Mezanine 
the  magnificent  Mezanine  the  glorious 
the  Mezanine  of  whom  he  had  dreamed 
Mezanine  the  unattainable  was  pouring 
\r,t  .innate  endearment  into  hi  ear  I  if 
course  she  thought  he  was  unconscious. 

lie  opened  hm  lips  and  slipped  into  a 
simulated  delirium. 

"Mezanine!  You  is  kilt .  Mezanine!   I  in  I 
done  kilt  you  when  I  wrecked  yo'  car.  I 
hope  I  dies,  Mezanine.    Oh!  honey-duneli, 
(Conrhidmil  on  Page  93) 


Millions  are  now  using  a  new  method  of 
teeth  cleaning.  In  every  gathering  you 
now  see  uniquely  pretty  teeth.  Ask  the 
owners  and  you  will  find,  we  think,  that 
they  use  Pepsodent. 

The  luster  comes  largely  through  film 
removal  and  high  polish.  It  is  that  cloudy 
coat  which  makes  so  many  teeth  look 
dingy.  Remove  it  on  your  own  teeth  and 
see  how  they  appear. 

You  must  fight  film 

Film  is  that  viscous  coat  you  feel.  It 
clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices,  and  stays. 
Unless  you  remove  it,  it  may  dim  the 
teeth,  cloud  their  beauty,  and  night  and 
day  attack  them. 

Film  causes  most  tooth  troubles.  And 
those  troubles  have  been  constantly  in- 
creasing; very  few  people  escape  them. 


A  10-Day  Tube  is  now  sent  free  to 
everyone  who  asks.  This  is  to  urge  that 
you  accept  and  let  this  new  way  prove 
itself. 

Pepsodent  attacks  the  films  in  two  effec- 
tive ways.  Then  it  polishes  the  teeth  so 
highly  that  film  cannot  easily  adhere. 

It  also  aids  Nature  in  ways  now  con- 
sidered essential.  It  multiplies  the  salivary 
flow — Nature's  tooth-protecting  agent.  It 


A  week  will  show 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Dny  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  frel  after 
uting.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  viicoui 
film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  ai  the  film- 
coat  disappears.  Then  watrh  the  oilier 
good  effects.  It  will  bring  to  your  home 
a  new  conception  of  clean  teeth. 


It  is  film  that  discolors,  not  the  teeth. 
Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds  food 
substance  which  ferments  and  forms  acid. 
It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth 
to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They  are 
the  chief  cause  of  many  other  troubles, 
local  and  internal. 

Now  ways  to  end  it 

Dental  science,  after  diligent  research, 
has  found  ways  to  combat  that  film.  Able 
authorities  have  proved  the  methods  by 
many  careful  tests.  Now  leading  dentists 
everywhere  advise  their  daily  use. 

For  home  use  the  methods  are  embodied 
in  a  dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  And 
millions  of  people,  twice  a  day,  employ 
them  to  fight  film. 


multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the  sa- 
liva, to  digest  starch  deposits  that  cling. 
It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva,  to 
neutralize  thcacids  which  cause  tooth  decay. 

All  these  effects  come  with  every  appli- 
cation. Thus  the  teeth  arc  constantly 
cleaned,  whitened  and  better  protected. 
The  results  will  delight  you.  The  benefits 
may  be  life  long  in  extent.  Send  the  cou- 
pon now  and  sec  them  for  yourself. 


10- Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Drpt  S09,  1104  S  W«h««li  Ave  ,  Clm -ago,  III 
M.iil    HI  Dny   Tulir  ol    Pepsodent  lo 


Olllv  nlir  Oil.'    1. 1  M  I  IV 


You  are  welcome  to  a  test 


BEG  U  S.  Ll»i"»~ii"^" 

The  New  -  Day  Dentifrice 

A  icientifir  film  combatant,  acting  to  protect  the  teeth  in  five  im- 
portant ways.  Approved  by  highest  authorities  and  now  adviied  by 
leading  dentitti  everywhere.  All  druggists  supply  the  large  tubes. 
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By  the  foot  and  by  the 
mile  must  you  test  the 
worth  of  your  hosiery. 
In  these  strenuous  days 
Phoenix  leads  in  world 
sales  because  of  its  out' 
standing  economy.  To 
every  foot  in  the  family 
it  brings  lasting  comfort 
and  beauty  at  low  cost. 

PHOENIX 

HOSIERY 
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{Concluded  from  Pago  91) 

eln'  daid  you  ain't  never  gwine  know  how 
men  I  lovos  you!" 

It  was  too  much  for  the  lovelorn  Moza- 
ine.  Clutching  his  head  tightly  in  her 
rma  she  pressed  her  lips  passionately 
jainst  Temus'.  For  an  instant  his  were 
issive;  and  then  they  gave  a  most  decided 
tsponse.  Temus'  arms  went  up  and  en- 
roled her  neck. 

He  had  recovered  consciousness. 

Far  down  the  road  twin  headlights  ap- 
?ared.  To  their  ears  came  the  protesting 
>ugh  of  a  flivver  motor. 

Temus  and  Mezanine  stared  into  each 
;her's  eyes. 

"  You  ain't  daid,  Mezanine?  " 
"No.  Is  you,  Temus?" 
"Uh-huh!    Does  you  really  love  me, 
veetness?  " 

"I  is  execrably  delirious  'bout  you, 
emus." 

"An'  you  ain't  peeved  'cause'n  I  wrecked 
>'  car?" 

"  Cars  don'  mean  nothin'  to  me  when  I 
is  become  possessed  of  the  mos'  puffectest 
an  which  ever  p'rambulated  the  streets  of 
umminham.  Or  either  the  world." 

"I  ain't  nothin'  on'y  a  shoffer,  hon.  Is 
ju  willin'  to  ma'y  me  an'  live  on  a  shoffer's 
il'ry?" 

"Ise  willin'  to  ma'y  you,  Temus-peach. 
ut  I  asts  you:  Is  you  desirous  an'  agree- 
)le  to  live  like  my  husban'  should  ought 
i — an'  have  a  shoffer  of  yo'  own?" 
Bliss !  Temus  nodded  slowly. 
"I  reckon  Ise  willin'  to  do  even  that  fo' 
)u,  darlin'." 

Then  came  a  long  and  lingering  clinch, 
emus  suddenly  became  conscious  of  the 
tughing  motor,  which  was  now  very  close 
deed.  He  spoke  rapidly: 
"Yonder  comes  yo'  pa,  Mezanine.  He's 
vine  raise  thunder  if 'n  he  fin's  us  like  this, 
don'  like  to  deceive  no  one,  but  I  reckon 
i  better  play  daid." 
"Fo'  why?" 

"  If 'n  he  thinks  you  is  daid  he's  libel  to 
i'en  to  reason.  Go  on,  lie  down!" 
They  played  dead.  Mezanine  draped 
irself  gracefully  over  one  fender.  Temus 
sumed  his  prostrate  position  beside  the 
r.  The  general  effect  was  very  tragic  and 
lpressive. 

From  the  now  silent  flivver  came  Julep 
onner  and  John  Wrigle.  Mr.  Conner 
umbled  over  the  figure  of  Temus  and  paid 
m  no  heed.  He  had  eyes  only  for  the 
rm  of  his  daughter.  But  John  Wrigle 
opped  by  Temus'  figure,  grinned  from  ear 
ear,  poked  out  a  speculative  toe  and 
serted  it  in  Temus'  ribs. 
Temus  was  unfortunately  ticklish.  He 
owled  a  soft- voiced  threat  at  his  friend: 
"You  tickles  me  again,  cullud  boy — you 
es  sho'  nuff ! " 

"What  you  doin',  Temus?  Takin'  a 
ip?" 


"Ise  unconscious,  foolish!  Git  down 
heah  an'  save  me." 

"Huh!  Ise  done  save  you  fum  bein' 
murdered.  I  had  to  disconnec'  one  of  them 
spark  plugs  so's  to  give  you  plenty  time." 
He  dropped  to  his  knees  by  Temus'  side. 
"How's  things  comin'?" 

"You  ain't  tol'  nothin',  John?" 

"Nary  word." 

Temus  sighed. 

"Things  is  comin'  good."  He  raised 
himself  slightly.  "Lis'en  at  that  gal  talk, 
John  Wrigle.  Jes'  lis'en  at  them  honey 
words  ooze  outen  her  mouth!" 

Mr.  Wrigle  listened.  So  did  Temus.  So, 
too,  did  her  father,  who  fancied  he  was  giv- 
ing ear  to  the  maunderings  of  delirium. 

The  apparently  unconscious  Mezanine 
was  discussing  the  marvelous  Temus  and 
her  love  for  him.  She  declared  that  she 
realized  she  was  on  the  brink  of  the  beyond, 
and  that  she'd  step  over  unless  she  knew 
she  could  remain  in  life  as  the  spouse  of 
Temus  Robinson.  Her  father  bent  lov- 
ingly above  her. 

"If'n  you  ma'ies  Temus  Robinson  you 
promises  you  ain't  gwine  die,  honey?" 

"I  pledges  my  word  an'  honor.  Oh, 
Temus!" 

Julep  Conner  rose  and  strode  to  Temus. 
He  prodded  that  gentleman  in  the  ribs. 
"Temus?" 
"Uh?" 

"Is  you  alive?" 

"Yassuh,  Mistuh  Conner." 

"  Well,  lis'en  heah.  This  accident  is  made 
my  gal  crazy  in  the  haid.  She  craves  to 
ma'y  you.  If'n  you  don'  promise  to  ma'y 
her  right  away  " 

Temus  sat  up. 

"Fo'  you,  Mistuh  Conner,"  he  said  mag- 
nificently, "Ise  willin'  to  promise  anything. 
Lead  me  to  her." 

Julep  Conner  led  him  to  her.  Temus  en- 
folded the  lady  in  his  arms  and  whispered 
softly:  "C'mon  back  to  life,  sweetness. 
Ev'ythin's  chicken!" 

Mezanine's  eyes  fluttered  open.  They 
sought  her  father's  delighted  face. 

"You  gives  me  yo'  word  he's  gwine 
puffom  the  rites  of  matrimony  with  me, 
papa?" 

"I  give  you  my  word,  Mezanine." 

"Oh,  papa!"  She  flung  herself  into  the 
skinny,  thankful  embrace  of  her  parent. 
"You  is  too  good  to  me." 

John  Wrigle  sidled  over  to  Temus. 

"Temus?" 

"What  you  want?" 

"I  gits  me  the  job  as  yo'  shoffer?" 

"You  don'  git  nothin'." 

"I  ain't  tol'  nobody — yet— who  was 
drivin'  that  car  t'-night.  Does  I  shoffer  fo' 
you  after  you  ma'ies  Mezanine?" 

Temus  gave  the  matter  careful  thought. 
Then:  "I  hiahs  you,  John,"  he  retorted 
slowly,  "but  Lawd  he'p  you  if  you  ever 
wrecks  another  one  of  my  cars!" 
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With  heels  that  wear 
as  long  as  the  soles- 

Boys  and  girls  wear  out  ordinary  rub- 
bers at  an  astonishing  rate.  You  should 
demand  service  and  mileage  in  your 
rubber  footwear  just  as  you  do  in  auto- 
mobile tires.  It  is  possible  to  build  rub- 
bers that  will  wear.  We  know  because 
we  build  that  kind. 

Top  Notch  rubbers  are  made  to  stand 
hard  usage  without  being  clumsy.  The 
patented  Cushion  Clincher  Heels  wear 
as  long  as  the  soles.  The  finest  grade 
of  gum  uppers,  the  tough  and  resilient 
red  rubber  soles,  durable  linings  and 
extra  heavy  toe  caps  are  some  features 
that  also  add  to  the  life  of  Top  Notch 
Rubber  Footwear. 

The  "Vulcan"  is  a  storm  rubber  — 
high  in  front.  The  "Ajax"  is  the  low 
cut  style.  Both  are  made  in  all  sizes  for 
men,  women  and  children. 

When  you  buy  rubbers,  boots  or 
arctics  be  sure  you  see  the  Top  Notch 
Cross.  It  is  the  standard  of  excellence, 
the  last  word  in  rubber  footwear. 

Write  us  for  the  name  of  the  store 
in  your  locality  where  Top  Notch  Rub- 
ber Footwear  is  sold.  It  w  ill  only  cost 
you  a  postal  c  ard.  It  may  save  \  <  > 1 1 
many  dollars. 
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Announcing 

SHIRT 
WEEK 

March 
10  to  17 


THE  windows  of  better' 
class  men's  shops,  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  are  colorful 
this  week  with  displays  of  the 
new  Emery  Shirts. 

Shirt-wise  men  everywhere 
know  Emery  Week  as  the 
opening  of  the  style  season. 
They  rely  upon  Emery  dealers 
for  the  authoritative  styles. 

If  you  are  one  of  these  men, 
you  are  acquainted  with  Emery 
quality  and  Emery  value.  You 
know  the  fine,  long-wearing 
fabrics;  the  roomy  comfort  of 
the  perfect  fit;  the  niceties 
of  the  custom-like  finish;  the 
moderate  prices  —  $2.00, 
$2.50,  $3.00  up.  You  know 
the  wisdom  of  this  rule: — 


Loo\  for  the  ftV*  Label 
when  You  Buy  Shirts  • 

W.  M.  STEPPACHER  &  BRO.,  Inc 
PHILADELPHIA 


(Continued  from  Page  26) 


SHIRTS 


velvets,  with  genuine  jewels  flashing  over 
them,  represented  so  much  in  the  way  of 
substantial  wealth  that  it  seemed  to  steady 
the  whole  fantastic  scene. 

Barbara  and  I  entered  on  the  level  of  the 
slightly  raised  orchestra  stand  and  only 
half  a  dozen  paces  from  it.  Nobody  noticed 
us  much;  we  came  in  right  on  the  turn  of 
things — floor  managers  darting  round,  or- 
chestra with  bows  poised  and  horns  at  lips, 
the  whole  glittering  company  of  maskers 
being  made  ready  to  weave  their  figure  of 
eight  across  the  dancing  floor.  My  poor 
girl  dragged  on  my  arm;  her  small  feet 
scuffed ;  I  lifted  her  along,  wishing  I  might 
pick  her  up  and  carry  her  as  Bill  had  done. 
I  made  for  an  unoccupied  musicians'  bench ; 
but  once  there,  she  only  leaned  against  it, 
not  letting  go  her  hold  on  me,  and  stood  to 
take  in  every  detail  of  the  confused  moving 
scene. 

The  double  doors  had  swung  closed  be- 
hind us;  the  hallman  there  who  held  the 
knob  now  reenforced  by  a  uniformed  po- 
liceman. The  servants'  way,  at  the  farther 
end,  was  shut;  men  in  plain  clothes  set 
their  backs  against  it.  And  last,  big  Bill 
himself,  in  overalls,  a  touch  of  blunt  blue 
realism,  came  fogging  along  the  side  wall 
to  swing  into  place  the  great  wooden  bar 
that  secured  the  entire  group  of  glass  doors 
that  gave  on  the  porch. 

Barbara  would  have  seen  all  these  ar- 
rangements while  I  was  getting  ready  for 
my  first  glance,  but  I  prompted  her  nerv- 
ously with  a  low-toned:  "All  set,  girl." 
And  then,  as  she  still  didn't  speak:  "Bill's 
got  every  door  guarded." 

She  nodded.  The  length  of  the  room 
away,  in  the  end  gallery,  was  the  cannery- 
girl  queen  and  her  guard.  Even  at  that 
distance  I  recognized  Eddie  Hughes,  in  his 
pink-and-white  Beef-Eater  togs,  a  gilded 
wooden  spear  in  his  hand,  a  flower  tassel 
bobbing  beside  that  long,  drab,  knobby 
countenance  of  his. 

There  he  was,  the  man  I'd  jailed  for 
Thomas  Gilbert's  murder.  Below,  on  the 
dancing  floor,  were  the  two,  Cummings  and 
Bowman,  who  had  put  Worth  behind  the 
bars  for  the  same  crime.  At  my  side  was 
the  pale,  silent  girl  who  declared  that 
Clayte  was  the  murderer. 

Whispered  tuning  and  trying  of  instru- 
ments up  here;  flutter  and  rush  about 
down  on  the  dancing  floor;  and  Barbara, 
that  clenched  left  hand  of  hers  still  pressed 
in  hard  against  her  side,  facing  what 
problem? 

Crash!  Boom!  We  were  so  close  the 
music  fairly  deafened  us,  as  with  a  multi- 
plied undernote  of  moving  feet  the  march 
began.  On  came  those  people  toward  us, 
wave  behind  wave  of  color  and  magnifi- 
cence, dotted  with  little  black  ovals  of 
masks  pierced  by  gleaming  eyeholes.  I 
could  sense  Barbara  reading  the  room  as  it 
bore  down  on  her,  and  reading  it  clearly, 
getting  whatever  it  was  she  had  come  there 
for.  Myself,  I  was  overwhelmed,  drowned 
in  the  size  and  sweep  of  everything,  strug- 
gling along,  whispering  to  her  when  I 
spotted  Jim  Edwards  in  his  friar's  robe, 
noticed  that  the  Roman  soldier  who  must 
be  Cummings,  and  Bowman,  the  Spaniard, 
squired  the  Thornhill  twins  in  their  geisha- 
girl  dress;  the  crimson  poppies  of  a  lady  of 
dreams  looked  odd  against  Laura  Bow- 
man's coppery  hair. 

At  the  head  of  the  procession  as  they 
swung  round,  leading  it  with  splendid 
dignity,  came  a  pair  who  might  have  been 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  China — the  Van- 
demans.  To  go  on  with  affairs  as  if  nothing 
had  happened— though  Worth  Gilbert  was 
in  jail — had  been  the  laid-down  policy  of 
both  Vandeman  and  his  wife.  I'd  thought 
it  reasonable  then;  foolish  to  get  hot  at  it 
now.  The  great,  shining,  rhythmically  mov- 
ing line  deployed,  interwove,  and  opened 
out  again  until  at  last  the  floor  was  almost 
evenly  occupied  with  the  many-colored 
mass. 

I  looked  at  Barbara;  the  awful  intensity 
with  which  she  read  her  room  hurt  me.  It 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that  flirt  of  a  glance 
she  always  gave  a  printed  page,  that  mere 
toss  of  attention  she  was  apt  to  offer  a 
problem.  The  child  was  in  anguish,  whether 
merely  the  ache  of  sorrow  or  actual  bodily 
pain ;  I  saw  how  rigidly  that  small  fist  still 
pressed  against  the  knitted  wool  of  her 
sweater,  how  her  lip  was  drawn  in  and 
bitten.  Her  physical  weakness  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  clean-cut  decision,  the 
absolute  certainty  of  her  mental  power. 


She  raised  her  face  and  looked  straight  up 
into  mine:   "Have  the  music  stopped." 

I  leaned  over  and  down  toward  the 
orchestra  leader  to  catch  his  eye,  holding 
toward  him  the  badge.  His  glance  caught 
it,  and  I  told  him  what  we  wanted.  He 
nodded.  For  an  instant  the  music  flooded 
on,  then  at  a  sharp  rap  of  the  baton  broke 
off  in  mid-motion,  as  though  some  great 
singing  thing  had  caught  its  breath.  And 
all  the  swaying  life  and  color  on  the  floor 
stopped  as  suddenly.  Barbara  had  picked 
the  moment  that  brought  Ina  Vandeman 
and  her  husband  squarely  facing  us.  After 
the  first  instant's  bewilderment  Vande- 
man and  his  floor  managers  couldn't  fail  to 
realize  that  they  were  being  held  up  by  an 
outsider;  with  Barbara,  unmasked  and 
wearing  street  clothes,  in  full  sight  up  here 
by  the  orchestra  they  must  know  who  was 
doing  it.  I  wondered  not  to  have  Vande- 
man in  my  hair  already;  but  he  and  his 
consort  stood  in  dignified  silence;  it  was  his 
committee  who  came  after  me — a  Meph- 
istopheles,  a  troubadour,  an  Indian  brave, 
a  Hercules  with  his  club — swarming  up  the 
step,  wanting  to  know  if  I  was  the  man 
responsible,  why  the  devil  I  had  done  it, 
who  the  devil  I  thought  I  was  anyhow. 
Others  were  close  behind. 

"Edwards,"  I  called  to  the  brown  friar, 
"can  you  keep  these  fellows  off  me  for  a 
minute?  " 

Still  not  a  word  from  Barbara.  Nothing 
from  Vandeman.  Less  than  nothing.  I 
watched  in  astonishment  how  the  gorgeous 
leader  stopped  dumb,  while  those  next  him 
backed  into  the  couple  behind,  side- 
stepping, so  that  the  whole  line  yawed, 
swayed,  and  began  to  fall  into  disorder. 

"Cummings"— as  I  glimpsed  the  law- 
yer's chain  mail  and  purple  feather — "keep 
them  all  in  place  if  you  can.  All." 

In  the  instant  from  behind  my  shoulder 
Barbara  spoke: 

"Have  that  man — take  off  his  mask." 

A  little  shaking  white  hand  pointed  at 
the  leader. 

"Mr.  Vandeman,"  I  said.  "That's  an 
order.  It'll  have  to  be  done." 

The  words  froze  everything.  Hardly  a 
sound  or  movement  in  the  great  crowded 
room,  except  the  little  rustle  as  someone 
tried  to  see  better.  And  there,  all  eyes  on 
him,  Bronson  Vandeman  stood  with  his 
arms  at  his  sides,  mute  as  a  fish. 

Ina  fumbled  nervously  at  the  cord  of  her 
own  mask,  calling  to  me  in  a  fierce  under- 
tone: "What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Boyne, 
bringing  that  girl  here  to  spoil  things? 
This  is  spite  work." 

"Off — take  his  mask  off!  Do  it  your- 
self, Mr.  Boyne!"  Barbara's  voice  was 
clear  and  steady. 

I  made  three  big  jumps  of  the  space 
between  us  and  the  leading  couple.  Van- 
deman's  committeemen  obstructed  me,  the 
excited  yip  going  amongst  them:  "Vande- 
man— Bronse — Vannie — who  let  this  fool 
inhere?  Do  we  throw  him  out?" 

Then  they  took  the  word  from  Edwards; 
the  tune  changed  to  grumblings  of :  "What's 
the  matter  with  Van?  Why  doesn't  he 
settle  it  one  way  or  another,  and  be  done?" 

Why  didn't  he?  I  had  but  a  breath  of 
time  to  wonder  at  that,  as  I  shoved  a  way 
through.  Darn  him,  like  a  graven  image 
there,  the  only  mute,  immovable  thing  in 
that  turmoil !  I  began  to  feel  sore. 

"You  heard  what  she  said?"  I  took  no 
trouble  now  to  be  civil.  "She  wants  your 
mask  off." 

No  flicker  of  response  from  the  man.  But 
the  Empress  of  China  dragged  down  her 
mask,  crying:  "Heard  what  she  said? 
What  she  wants?  "  Over  the  shoulders  of 
the  crowd  she  gave  Barbara  Wallace  a  ven- 
omous look,  then  came  at  me. 

A  little  too  late.  My  hand  had  shot  out 
and  snatched  the  mask  from  the  face  of 
China's  monarch.  A  moment  I  glared,  the 
bit  of  black  stuff  in  my  grasp,  at  the  alien 
countenance  I  had  uncovered.  Crowding 
and  craning  of  the  others  to  see.  Jabbering, 
exclaiming  all  round  us. 

"Corking  make-up;  looks  like  a  sure- 
enough  Chinaman." 

"No  make-up  at  all.  The  real  thing." 

"What's  the  big  idea?" 

"Why  did  he  unmask,  then?" 

"  Didn't  want  to.  They  made  him." 
And  last,  but  loudest,  repeated  time  and 
again,  with  wonder,  with  the  quick  repug- 
nance of  offended  caste,  with  rising  anger: 
"The  Vandemans'  Chinese  cook!" 

(Continued  on  Page  97) 
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Isn't  This  Power  Problem  Worthy  Of  A  Specialist? 


The  success  of  every  business  in  America  is 
bound  up  in  the  one  question  of  power.  Our 
progress  as  an  industrial  nation  will  be  measured 
and  limited  by  the  way  we  use  or  abuse  this  great 
resource. 

Isn't  the  saving  of  that  power  and  the  correct 
use  of  it  worthy  of  the  specialized  and  concentrated 
effort  of  the  best  engineering  brains? 

Lincoln  believes  that  it  is. 

Lincoln  Engineers  have  taken  one  definite  part 
of  this  power  problem  as  their  chosen  field.  They 
are  specializing  on  one  kind  of  electric  motor — 
the  induction  motor — and  its  application  to  differ- 
ent kinds  of  machinery. 


They  are  working  hand  in  hand  with  the  progres- 
sive machinery  makers,  studying  their  machines  in 
actual  service,  testing  them  with  different  types 
and  sizes  of  motor,  checking  the  results  by  scientific 
methods. 

When  they  have  finished  such  an  investigation 
they  can  say  to  the  machinery  man  and  his  cus- 
tomer: "Here  is  a  combination  of  machine  and 
motor  that  will  do  this  work  with  the  least  possible 
power,  with  the  greatest  production,  and  best  all 
around  satisfaction." 

Isn't  that  result  worthy  of  specialized  effort,  and 
isn't  it  important  enough  so  that  the  wise  machin- 
ery buyer  will  ask  for  machinery  fitted  with  a 
Lincoln  Motor  of  the  right  type  and  size? 


Also  Sold  By  The  Fairbanks  Co. 

Lincoln  Motors  are  the  only  motors 
sold  by  the  23  branches  of  The 
Fairbanks  Co.  under  their  famous 
Fairbanks  "  ()K." 


" Link  Up  IVith  Lincoln" 


Lincoln  Motors  arc  40  degree  motors — 
their  capacity  for  work  is  approxi- 
mately 25%  greater  than  the  "50 
degree"  or  "continuous  rated"  motor. 


Branch  Offices 

New  York  City 

Buffalo 

Syracuse 

f'incinwtti 

Chicago 

Detroit 


The  Lincoln  Electric  Company 

General  Offices  and  Factory,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto-Montreal 


Brunch  Offices 

<  'olumbui 
PltUburgh 
Philadelphia 
Huston 

Charlotte-.  N.  C. 
Minnca|M>lis 

Hkrtford,  Coon. 
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l(our  Assurance  of  Quality 

Many  things  you  buy  reveal  readily  by  their  looks 
unmistakable  evidence  of  quality  or  lack  of  it.  But 
surface  appearance  fails  to  disclose  sound  value 
or  long  life  in  a  ready  roofing.  That  is  why  the 
man  who  wants  dependability  in  ready  roofing 
looks  for  the  name  Ruberoid.  That  word  alone 
is  his  absolute  assurance  of  high  quality. 

Ruberoid  Roll  Roofing  is  scarcely  affected  by  the  ravages  of 
time.  It  has  lasted  on  thousands  of  buildings,  without  re- 
pairs for  over  a  quarter  century. 

The  Ruberoid  Distributor  near  you  will  prove  to  be  the  lead- 
ing hardware  or  building  supply  dealer  in  your  community. 
Consult  him  about  Ruberoid. 

The  Standard  Paint  Company 

95  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
Chicago  Boston 

In  Canada:   The  Standard  Paint  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal 
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(Continued  from  Page  94) 

For  with  the  ripping  away  of  that  black 
|  >val  I  had  looked  into  the  slant,  inscrutable 
hyes  of  Fong  Ling.    Hemmed  in  by  the 

•rowd  he  could  but  face  me;  he  did  so  with 
1 1  kind  of  unhuman  passivity. 

And  the  committee  went  wild.  Their 

>wn  masks  came  off  on  the  run.  I  saw 
pummings*  face,  Bowman's;  Eddie  Hughes 

;lid  from  the  balcony  stair  and  bucked  the 
|  -rowd,  pushing  through  to  the  seat  of  war. 

The  grand  march  had  become  a  jostling, 

jabbling  chaos. 
Barbara,  up  there,  above  it  all,  knew 

vhat  she  was  about.  I  had  utter  confidence 

n  her.  But  she  was  plainly  holding  back 

or  a  further  development,  her  eyes  on  the 
entrances;  and  what  the  devil  was  my 
I  lext  move? 

Ina  Vandeman  wheeled  where  she  stood 

ind  faced  the  room,  both  hands  thrown 

ip,  laughing. 

I  "It  was  meant  to  be  a  joke— a  great  big 
oolish  joke!"  her  high  treble  rang  out. 
'  Bron's  here  somewhere.  Wait.  He'll  tell 
'ou  better  than  I  could.  At  a  mas- 
luerade — people  do— they  do  foolish  things. 
They  " 

"Is  Bronson  Vandeman  here?"  I  ques- 
ioned  Fong  Ling.  The  Chinaman's  stiff 
ips  moved  for  the  first  time,  in  his  formal 
irecise  English: 

"Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Vandeman  will  explain." 

He  crossed  his  hands  and  resigned  the 
natter  to  his  employer. 

And  I  demanded  of  Ina  Vandeman: 
'You  tell  us  your  husband's  present— in 
[his  room?  Now?"  And  when  her  answer 
.as  drowned  in  the  noise,  I  roared:  "  Van- 
eman!  Bronson  Vandeman!  You're 
/anted  here ! " 

No  answer.  Edwards  took  up  the  call 
fter  me;  the  committee  yelled  the  name 
i  all  keys  and  variations.  In  the  middle 
f  our  squawking  a  minor  disturbance 
roke  out,  across  by  the  porch  entrance, 
I'here  big  Bill  Capehart  stood.  As  I  looked 
e  turned  over  his  post  to  Eddie  Hughes, 
ho  came  abreast  of  him  at  the  moment, 
nd  started,  scuffling  and  struggling  toward 
s,  with  a  captive. 
I  "I  had  my  orders! "  his  big  voice  boomed 
ut.  "Pinch  anyone  that  tried  to  get  in. 
''don't  pass  me — not  if  you  was  own 
ousin  to  God  A'mighty I" 

On  they  came  through  the  crowd,  all 
lixed  up;  blue  overalls,  and  a  flapping 
;3stume  whose  rich,  many-colored  silk  em- 
roideries  flashed  like  jewels.  A  space 
idened  about  us  for  him.  The  big  garage 
lan  spun  his  catch  to  the  center  of  it,  so 
lat  he  faced  the  room,  his  back  to  the 
rchestra. 

"Wanted  in,  did  ya?  Now  yer  in,  what 
bout  it?  " 

What  about  it,  indeed?  In  Bill's  prisoner, 
3  he  stood  there  twitching  ineffectually 
gainst  that  obstinate  hold,  breathing  loud, 
lakily  settling  his  clothes,  we  had,  robe 
>r  robe,  cap  for  cap,  a  duplicate  Emperor 
f  China! 

And  the  next  moment  this  figure  took  off 
s  mask  and  showed  the  face  of  Bronson 
andeman. 

Dead  silence  all  about  us;  Capehart 
losened  his  grip,  abashed  but  still  trucu- 
•nt. 

"Dang  it  all,  Mr.  Vandeman,  if  you 
idn't  want  to  get  mussed  up  what  made 
ou  fight  like  that?" 

"Fight?"  Vandeman  found  his  voice, 
i  Who  wouldn't?  I  was  late,  and  you  " 

"Bron!"  After  one  desperate  glance 
ward  the  girl  up  on  the  platform  Ina 
in  to  him  and  put  a  hand  on  his  arm. 
They  stopped  the  march.  Your— the — 
iey  spoiled  our  joke.  But  have  them 
art  the  music  again.  You're  here  now. 
jet's  go  on  with  the  march.  Explain 
terward." 

j  "Good  business!"   Vandeman  filled  his 
nest,  glanced  across  at  Kong  Ling,  and 
kve  his  social  circle  a  rather  poor  version 
the  usual  white-toothed  smile.  "Jokes 
in  wait— especially  busted  ones.  On  with 
lie  dance;  let  joy  be  unrefined  ! " 
Sidelong,  I  saw  the  orchestra  leader's 
liton  go  up.   But  no  music  followed.  It 
as  at  Barbara  the  baton  had  pointed,  at 
arbara  that  all  the  crowded  company 
|ared.  Her  little  white  dress  clung  to  her 
lender  figure.  I  saw  that  now- she  was  in 
e  strange  Buddha  pose.  A  few  flecks  of 
Iver  paper,  Btill  in  her  black  hair,  marie  it 
larkle.    But  it  was  Barbara's  eyes  that 
.'Id  us  all  spellbound.   From  her  colorless 
ce  those  wonderful  openings  of  black 
fht  seemed  to  look  through  and  beyond 
i.  For  an  instant  there  was  no  stir.  Ilun- 
eds  of  faces  set  toward  her,  held  by  the 


wonder  of  her.  Fong  Ling's  yellow  visage 
moved  for  the  first  time  from  its  immobility 
with  a  sort  of  awe,  a  dread.  And  when  my 
gaze  came  back  to  her  I  noticed  that,  with 
the  dropping  of  her  hands  to  join  the 
finger  tips,  she  had  left,  where  that  little 
pressing  fist  had  been,  a  wide  blur  of  red  on 
the  white  sweater.  Over  me  it  rushed 
with  the  force  of  calamity— she  had  been 
wounded  when  she  sank  down  back  there 
in  the  crowd.  It  was  a  shot— not  a  giant 
cracker— we  had  heard. 

"Vandeman" — I  whirled  on  him — "you 
shot  this  girl.  You  tried  to  kill  her." 

Sensation  enough  among  the  others;  but 
I  doubt  if  he  even  heard  me.  His  gaze  had 
found  Barbara;  all  the  bounce,  all  the 
jauntiness  was  out  of  the  man  as  he 
stared  with  the  same  haunted  fear  his  eyes 
had  held  when  she  concentrated  last  night 
at  his  own  dinner  table. 

She  was  concentrating  now;  could  she 
bear  the  strain  of  it,  with  its  weakening  of 
the  heart  action,  its  pumping  all  the  blood 
to  the  brain? 

I  shouldered  my  way  to  her  and  knelt 
beside  her,  begging:  "Don't,  Barbara! 
Give  it  up,  girl !  You  can't  stand  this." 

Her  hands  unclasped.  Her  eyes  grew 
normal.  She  relaxed,  sighingly.  I  leaned 
closer  while  she  whispered  to  me  the  last 
addition  in  that  problem  of  two  and  two — 
the  full  solution.  Armed,  I  faced  Vande- 
man once  more. 

Something  seemed  to  be  giving  way  in 
the  man;  his  lips  were  almost  as  pale  as  his 
face,  and  that  had  been,  from  the  moment 
he  uncovered  it,  like  tallow.  He  looked 
withered,  smaller;  his  hair,  where  it  had 
been  pressed  down  by  mask  and  cap, 
crossed  his  forehead,  flat,  smooth,  dull 
brown.  I  saw,  half  consciously,  that  Fong 
Ling  was  gone.  An  accomplice?  No  mat- 
ter; the  criminal  himself  was  here — Bar- 
bara's wonder  man.  It  was  to  him  I  spoke. 

"Edward  Clayte" — at  the  name  Cum- 
mings  clanked  round  front  to  stare — "I 
hold  a  warrant  for  your  arrest  for  the  theft 
of  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand 
dollars  from  the  Van  Ness  Avenue  Savings 
Bank  of  San  Francisco." 

He  made  a  sick  effort  to  square  his  shoul- 
ders; fumbled  with  his  hair  to  toss  it  back 
from  its  straight-down  sleekness,  as  Clayte, 
to  the  pompadoured  crest  of  Vandeman. 
How  often  I  had  seen  that  gesture,  not 
understanding  its  significance. 

Cummings,  at  my  side,  drew  in  a  breath, 
with:  "Why — dammit — he  is  Clayte!" 

"All  right."  I  let  the  words  go  from  the 
corner  of  my  mouth  at  the  lawyer  in  the 
same  hushed  tones  he'd  used.  "See  how 
you  like  this  next  one."  And  I  finished,  loud 
enough  so  all  might  hear:  "And  I  charge 
you,  Edward  Clayte— Bronson  Vande- 
man—with  the  murder  of  Thomas  Gilbert." 


DISGRACE  was  in  the  air;  the  country 
club  had  seen  its  vice  president  in 
handcuffs.  There  was  a  great  gathering  up 
of  petticoats  and  raising  of  moral  umbrellas 
to  keep  clear  of  the  dirty  splashings.  It 
made  me  think  of  a  certain  social  occasion 
in  Israel  some  thousands  of  years  ago, 
when  Absalom,  at  his  own  party,  put  a 
raw  one  over  on  his  brother  Amnon,  and 
all  the  rest  of  King  David's  sons  looked  at 
each  other  with  jaws  sagging,  "and  every 
man  gat  him  up  upon  his  mule,  and 
fled."  Here,  it  was  limousines;  more  than 
one  noble  chariot— filled  with  members  of 
the  faction  who'd  helped  to  rush  Vande- 
man into  office  over  the  claims  of  older 
members  rolled,  discredited,  down  the 
drive. 

Yet  a  ball  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
world  to  kill;  like  a  lizard,  if  you  break  it. 
in  two,  the  head  and  tail  go  right  on  wrig- 
gling independently.  Also,  behind  this 
masked  affair  at  the  country  club  was  the 
business  proposition  of  a  lot  of  blossom- 
festival  visitors  from  all  over  the  state  who 
mustn't  be  disappointed.  By  the  time  I'd 
finished  out  in  front,  getting  my  prisoner 
otr  to  the  lockup,  sending  Eddie  Hughes 
with  Capehart  and  the  other  helpers  he'd 
picked  up  to  guard  the  Vandeman  bunga- 
low, handed  over  to  the  Santa  Ysobel  police 
the  matter  of  finding  Fong  Ling  and  turned 
back  to  see  how  Barbara  was  getting  on, 
the  music  sounded  once  more,  the  rhyth- 
mic movement  of  many  feet. 

"The  boys  have  got  it  started  again." 
.Jim  Edwards  joined  me  in  the  hall,  his 
tone  still  lowered  and  odd  from  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  thing.  "Curious,  that  business 
in  there  yesterday."  A  nod  indicated  the 
little  writing  room  toward  which  we  moved. 
"  Bi  imc  stepping  in,  brisk  and  cool,  for  you 


"Beaded  Tip  Laces 
and  a  good  shine 
make  shoes  look  like 


SHOE  laces  are  exposed  to  wear  and  weather,  dirt  and 
polish.    They  soon  fade  and  fray  unless  braided 
from  yarns  of  sturdy  quality,  fast  in  color. 


Shoe  Laces 


are  well  known  for  their  quality.  The  best  stores,  repair 
shops  and  shine  stands  can  supply  them. 

Beaded  "Tips"  are  crimped  into  the  fabric — wont 
come  off. 


When  you  buy  new  shoes — have  your  old  ones  shined 
or  repaired  —  is  a  good  time  to  provide  new  laces  and  an 
extra  pair  for  comfort's  sake. 

Genuine  Beaded  Tip  Laces  are  identified  by  the  trade- 
mark BEADED  and  the  gold  and  white  label. 

Headed  lip  Laces  ate  imitated 

but  the  quality  is  unequaled 
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A  New  Package ! 


The  new  Cinco  Handy  Humidor  is  a  really 
practical  tin  package  of  fifty  cigars. 

Because  it  is  made  of  tin,  it  retains  indefinitely 
the  moisture  necessary  to  preserve  the  cigars 
in  their  original  perfect  condition,  but  instead 
of  standing  on  end,  the  cigars  lie  in  their 
natural  position. 

The  Humidor  has  an  efficient  hinged  top  and 
a  handle.  It  fastens  shut  with  a  hook  that 
closes  the  lid  tight  and  yet  is  readily  released. 

Substantial  in  construction,  the  Cinco  Handy 
Humidor  has  a  dozen  uses  in  home  or  office 
when  empty,  a  point  worth  remembering  in 
these  days  when  everything  should  be  useful, 
even  to  the  cigar  box  itself. 

The  Cinco  Handy  Humidor 
50  Cigars  —  $3.65 


Copyriebt.  Otto  Eisenlobr A  Bros.,  Inc.,  1919 


Rezistered  in  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


OTTO  EISENLOHR  &  BROS.  INC.  EST.  1850 

PHILADELPHIA 


1 


to  question  him ;  pleasant,  ordinary-looking 
chap.  Would  you  say  he  had  it  in  his  head 
right  then  to  murder  you — or  Barbara — if 
you  came  too  hot  on  his  trail?  " 

"Me?"  I  echoed  sheepishly.  "He  never 
paid  me  that  compliment.  He  wasn't 
afraid  of  me.  I  think  Barbara  sealed  her 
own  fate,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  when 
she  let  Worth  pique  her  into  doing  a  con- 
centrating stunt  at  Vandeman's  dinner 
table  last  night.  The  man  saw  that  nothing 
she  turned  that  light  on  could  long  stay 
hidden.  He  must  have  decided  then  to  put 
her  out  of  the  way.  As  for  his  wife — well, 
however  much  or  little  she  knew,  she'd 
not  defend  Barbara  Wallace." 

At  that,  Edwards  gave  me  a  look,  but  all 
he  said  was  "Cummings  has  suffered 
a  complete  change  of  heart,  it  seems.  I 
left  him  in  the  telephone  booth  just  now, 
calling  up  Dykeman.  He'll  certainly  keep 
the  wires  hot  for  Worth." 

"He'd  better,"  I  agreed;  and  only  Ed- 
wards' slight  dark  smile  answered  me. 

"There's  a  side  entrance  here,"  he  ex- 
plained mildly  as  we  came  to  the  turn  of  the 
hall.  "I'll  unlock  it;  and  when  Barbara's 
ready  to  be  taken  home  we  can  get  her  out 
without  everyone  gaping  at  her." 

He  was  still  at  the  lock,  his  back  to 
me,  when  a  door  up  front  slammed  and  a 
Spanish  cavalier  came  bustling  down  the 
corridor,  pulling  off  a  mask  to  show  me 
Bowman's  face,  announcing:  "I  think  you 
want  me  in  there.  That  girl  should  have 
competent  medical  attention." 

"She  has  that  already."  I  spoke  over 
my  shoulder.  "And  if  she  hadn't,  do  you 
think  she'd  let  you  touch  her,  Bowman? 
Man,  you've  got  no  human  feeling.  If  you 
had  a  shred  you'd  know  that  to  her  it  is  as 
true  you  tried  to  take  Worth's  life  with 
your  lying  testimony  as  it  is  that  Vande- 
man  murdered  Worth's  father  with  a  gun." 

"Hah!"  the  doctor  panted  at  me;  he 
was  fairly  sober,  but  still  a  bit  thick  in  the 
wits.  "You  people  ain't  classing  me  with 
this  crook  Vandeman,  are  you?  You  can't 
do  that.  No— of  course— Laura's  set  you 
all  against  me." 

Edwards  straightened  up  from  the  door. 
With  his  first  look  at  that  fierce  dark  face 
the  doctor  began  to  back  off,  finally  scut- 
tling round  the  turn  into  the  main  hall  at 
what  was  little  less  than  a  run. 

They  had  Barbara  sitting  in  the  big 
morris  chair  while  they  finished  adjusting 
bandages  and  garments.  Our  young  cub  of 
a  doctor,  silver-buttoned  velveteen  coat 
off,  sleeves  rolled  up,  hailed  us  cheerily. 

"That  bullet  went  where  it  could  get  the 
most  blood  for  the  least  harm,  I'd  say. 
Have  her  all  right  in  a  jiffy.  At  that,  if  it 
had  been  a  little  farther  to  one  side  " 

And  I  knew  that  Edward  Clayte's  bul- 
let—Bronson  Vandeman's— had  narrowly 
missed  Barbara's  heart. 

"This  wonderful  girl!"  the  doctor  went 
on  with  young  enthusiasm  as  he  bandaged 
and  pinned. 

"Sitting  up  there,  wounded  as  she  was, 
and  forgetting  it,  she  looked  to  me  more 
than  human.  Sort  of  effect  as  though  light 
came  from  her." 

"  I  was  ashamed  of  myself  back  yonder  in 
the  square,  Mr.  Boyne,"  Barbara's  voice, 
good  and  strong,  cut  across  his  panegyric. 
"Never  in  my  life  did  I  feel  like  that  before. 
My  brain  wasn't  functioning  normally  at 
all.  I  was  confused,  full  of  indecision."  She 
mentioned  that  state,  so  painfully  familiar 
to  ordinary  humanity,  as  most  people 
would  speak  of  being  raving  crazy.  "  It  was 
agonizing."  She  smiled  a  little  at  the 
others.  "Poor  Mr.  Boyne  helping  me 
along — we'd  got  somehow  into  a  crowd. 
And  I  was  just  a  lump  of  flesh.  I  hardly 
knew  where  we  were.  Then  suddenly  came 
the  sound  of  the  shot,  the  stinging,  burning 
feeling  in  my  side.  It  knocked  my  body 
down;  but  my  mind  came  clear;  I  could 
use  it." 

"I'll  say  you  could!"  I  smiled.  "From 
then  on,  Bill  Capehart  and  I  were  the 
lumps  of  flesh  that  you  heaved  round  with- 
out explanation." 

"There  wasn't  time;  and  I  was  afraid 
you'd  find  out  what  had  happened  to  me, 
and  wouldn't  bring  me  here,"  she  said 
simply.  "I  knew  that  the  one  possible 
motive  for  silencing  me  was  the  work  I'd 
been  doing  for  Mr.  Boyne." 

"Sure,"  I  said,  light  breaking  on  me. 
"And  every  possible  suspect  in  the  Gilbert 
murder  case  was  under  this  roof — or  sup- 
posed to  be — the  grand  march  would  be  the 
show-down  as  to  that.  And  just  then  the 
clock  struck!  Poor  girl!" 

"It  was  a  race  against  time,"  Barbara 
agreed.  "If  we  could  get  here  first,  hold  the 


door  against  whoever  came  flying  to  get  in, 
we'd  have  the  one  who  shot  me." 

"But,  Barbara  child" — Laura  Bowman 
was  working  at  a  sweater  sleeve  on  the 
bandaged  side — "you  did  get  here,  and 
caught  Bronson  Vandeman;  it  had  worked 
out  all  right.  Why  did  you  risk  sitting  up  in 
that  strained  pose,  wounded  as  you  were, 
to  concentrate?" 

"For  Worth.  I  had  to  relate  this  crime 
to  the  one  for  which  he'd  been  arrested. 
Within  the  hour  I'd  gathered  facts  that 
showed  me  Edward  Clayte  killed  Worth's 
father.  When  I  brought  that  man  and 
his  crime  to  stand  before  me,  and  Bronson 
Vandeman  and  his  crime  to  stand  beside 
it — as  I  can  bring  things  when  I  concen- 
trate on  them — I  found  they  dovetailed— 
the  impossible  was  true — these  two  were 
one  man."  She  looked  round  at  the  four 
of  us,  wondering  at  her,  and  finished, 
"Can't  they  take  me  home  now,  doctor?" 

"Sit  and  rest  a  few  minutes.  Have  the 
door  open,"  the  young  fellow  said.  And 
on  the  instant  there  came  a  call  for  me  from 
the  side  entrance. 

"Mr.  Boyne — are  you  in  there?  May 
I  speak  to  you,  please?" 

It  was  Skeet  Thornhill's  voice.  I  went 
out  into  the  entry.  There,  climbing  down 
from  the  old  truck,  leaving  its  engine  run- 
ning, was  Skeet  herself.  Her  glance  went 
first  to  the  door  I  closed  behind  me. 

"Yes,"  I  answered  its  question.  "She's 
in  there."  Then,  moved  by  the  frank  mis- 
ery of  her  eyes:  "She'll  be  all  right.  Very 
little  hurt." 

She  said  something  under  her  breath— I 
thought  it  was  "Thank  God!"— looked 
about  the  deserted  side  entrance,  seemed 
to  listen  to  the  flooding  of  music  and  move- 
ment from  the  ballroom,  then  lifting  to 
mine  a  face  so  pale  that  its  freckles  stood 
out  on  it,  faltered  a  step  closer  and  stud- 
ied me.  i 

"They  phoned  us" — scarcely  above  a 
whisper.  "Mother  sent  me  for  the  girls 
and — Ina.  Mr.  Boyne" — a  break  in  her 
voice — "am  I  going  to  be  able  to  take  Ina 
back  with  me?  Or  is  she— do  they  " 

"Wait,"  I  said.  "Here  she  comes  now." 

Cummings  brought  young  Mrs.  Vande- 
man toward  us.  She  moved  haughtily, 
head  up,  a  magnificent  evening  wrap 
thrown  over  her  costume,  and  saw  her  sis- 
ter without  surprise. 

"Skeet" — she  crossed  and  stood  with  her 
back  to  me — "there's  been  some  trouble 
here.  Keep  it  from  mother  if  you  can.  I'm 
leaving — but  we'll  get  it  all  fixed  up.  How 
did  you  come  here?  Can  I  take  you  back  in 
the  limousine?" 

The  big  closed  car,  one  of  Vandeman's 
wedding  gifts  to  her,  purred  slowly  up  the 
side  drive,  circling  Skeet's  old  truck,  and 
stopped  a  little  beyond. 

Skeet  gave  it  one  glance,  then  reached  a 
twitching  hand  to  catch  on  the  big  silken 
sleeve. 

"You  can't  go  to  the  bungalow,  Ina.  As 
I  came  past  they  were  placing  men  round 
it  to — to  watch  it." 

"What!"  Ina  wheeled  on  us,  looking 
from  one  to  the  other.  "Mr.  Boyne— Mr. 
Cummings— who  had  that  done?" 

"Does  it  matter?"  I  countered.  She 
made  me  tired. 

"Does  it  matter!"  she  snapped  up  my 
words.  "Am  I  to  be  treated  as  if— as 
though  " 

Even  Ina  Vandeman'seffrontery  wouldn't 
carry  her  to  a  finish  on  that.  I  completed 
it  for  her,  explicitly: 

"  Mrs.  Vandeman,  whether  you  are  de- 
tained as  an  accomplice  or  merely  as  a  ma- 
terial witness,  I'm  responsible  for  you.  I 
would  have  the  authority  to  allow  you  to 
go  with  your  sister;  but  you'll  not  be  per- 
mitted even  to  enter  the  bungalow." 

"It's  nearly  midnight,"  she  protested. 
"I  have  no  clothes  but  this  costume.  I 
must  go  home." 

"  Oh,  come  on ! "  Skeet  pleaded.  "  Don't 
you  see  that  doesn't  do  any  good,  Ina? 
You  can  get  something  at  our  house  to 
wear." 

She  gave  me  a  long  look,  her  chin  still 
high,  her  eyes  hard  and  unreadable,  then: 
"For  the  present  I  shall  go  to  a  hotel." 
She  laid  a  hand  on  Skeet's  shoulder,  but 
it  was  only  to  push  her  away.  "  Tell  I 
mother"— evenly— "that  I'll  not  bring  myj 
trouble  into  her  house.  Oh— you  wantj 
Ernestine  and  Cora?  Well,  get  them  and 
go."  And  with  firm  step  she  walked  to  , 
her  car. 

I  nodded  to  Cummings. 

"Have  one  of  Dykeman's  men  pick  her( 
up  and  hang  tight,"  I  said. 

(Continued  on  Page  101) 
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"THR  M  A  IV  •  E'  J*  Delfraisse,  of  the  Q  R  S 
A  .  Music  Company,  says: 

"The  Dictaphone  is  a  blessing.  Its  loss  would  be  a 
calamity.  For  ten  years  it  has  been  an  indispensable 
part  of  our  organization,  growing  in  favor  and  number. 
Thirty  Dictaphones  in  our  Chicago  and  New  York 
offices  add  hours  to  our  days  in  service  and  years  to 
our  lives  in  comfort." 


THE  GIRL: 


Miss  Adele  L.  Kane,  of  the 
QRS  Music  Company,  says: 


"  No  more  last-minute  rush  for  me.  I  get  a  good  part 
of  the  letters  written  while  the  boss  is  still  dictating. 
That's  easier,  and  there's  less  possibility  of  errors  than 
when  transcribing  is  crowded  into  the  late  afternoon. 
I  like  The  Dictaphone." 


rHE  BUSINESS: 

he  Q  R  S  Music  Company  reports: 

That  in  their  business  as  the  world's  largest 
manufacturer  of  music  rolls  they  use  thirty 
Dictaphones  in  various  departments.  They 
have  found  The  Dictaphone  invaluable  for 
general  correspondence  and  inter-office  com- 
munication. Letter  production  has  been 
speeded  up  and  cost  reduced. 


Vill  YOU  Profit  by  Their  Experience  ? 


C  rt  f  +W  fi  U1  +  •  "  The  Man  at  the  Desk,"  which  tells  about  many 
i3€tlU  JOT  ttllS  OOOKiet :  other  business  and  professional  people  and 
their  experiences  with  The  Dictaphone,  how  it  has  helped  them  to  success.  For  girls 
there  is  a  special  magazine,  "9  to  5"  — for  and  about  ambitious  girls  who  have  made 
their  way  rapidly  through  the  help  of  The  Dictaphone.  Complimentary  copies  of 
either  booklet  sent  on  request.   Use  the  coupon. 

THE  DICTAPHONE,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City 

Canadian  Branch  :  347  VV.  Adelaide  St.,  Toronto 
Branches  in  all  principal  cities 


rKE 


"The  Shortest  Route  to  the  Mail-Chute' 


M£TdPrWvNE 

Reg.  U.  S.  Mt.  OA 

ere  is  but  one  Dictaphone,  trade-marked  "The  Dictaphone,"  made  and  merchandised  by  the  Columbia  Craphophone  Company 


WOOlWortB  Building,  New  Yoik  City 
347  W.  A.I.  I. ii. I.  St.,  Toronto,  Cnnnda 

Plense  send  mc  Free  copy  of  your  booklet 
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□  "9  to  5."  J  <le«lrcd. 
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COMPLETE   FURNISHERS  OF  MEN 


Correct  Scarfs 
for  Easter 

Rich,  quiet  patterns,  hand 
made  by  us  from  heavy, 
imported  Armure  sil\s  —  also 
in  distinctive  French,  Swiss 
and  Austrian  sil\s — $2.50 
Similar  effects  for  Spring  in  fine 
domestic  sil\s,  $i,  $1.50,  $2 


Our  complete  line 

of  men's  furnishings 
under  one  "overhead" 
enables  us  and  our 
dealers  to  offer  you 
more  quality,  style 
and  wear  for  your 
money.  That's  why 
it  is  worth  your  while 
to  go  where  Wilson 
Bro's  lines  are  on  sale. 
May  we  direct  you 
to  our  nearest  dealer? 
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(Continued  from  Page  98) 

lie  smiled  hack  undcrst andingly  with 
Already  done,  Boyne.  I  want  to  speak 
i  Miaa  Wallace— if  I  may.  Will  you 
ease  see  for  me?  " 

A  moment  later  he  marched,  shining 
id  Jingling,  in  through  a  door  that  he  left 
)en  behind  him,  pulled  off  his  Roman 
■lmet  as  though  it  had  been  a  hat,  and 
ood  unconsciously  fumbling  that  shoe- 
•ush  thing  they  trim  those  ancient  lids  with. 
"Barbara"— he  met  the  eyes  of  the  girl 

the  chair  unflinchingly— "you  told  me 
st  night  that  the  only  words  I  ever  could 
ieak  to  you  would  be  in  the  way  of  an 
lology.  Will  you  hear  one  now?  I'm 
ady  to  make  it.  Talk  doesn't  count 
uch;  but  I'm  going  the  limit  to  put 
orth  Gilbert's  release  through." 
There  was  a  long  silence,  Barbara  look- 
g  at  him  quite  unmoved.  Behind  that 
eady  gaze  lay  the  facts  that  Worth  Gil- 
(rt's  life  and  honor  had  been  threatened 
r  this  man's  course;  that  she  herself  was 
ily  alive  because  the  bullet  of  that  crimi- 
il  whom  his  action  unconsciously  shielded 
issed  its  aim  by  an  inch.  Worth's  life,  her 
e,  their  love  and  all  that  might  mean — 
id  Barbara  had  eyes  you  could  read.  I 
dn't  envy  Cummings  as  he  faced  her. 
Finally  she  said  quietly:  "I'll  accept 
iur  apology,  Mr.  Cummings,  when  Worth 
free." 

XXX 

N  THE  dingy  office  of  the  city  prison, 
with  its  sand  boxes  and  barrel  stove,  its 
,cked  old  desks,  dusty  books  and  papers, 
watched  Bronson  Vandeman,  and  won- 
red  to  see  how  the  man  I  had  known 
ayed  in  and  out  across  his  face  with  the 
in  Edward  Clayte,  whom  I  had  tried  to 
lagine,  whom  nobody  could  describe. 
Helping  to  recover  Clayte's  loot  for 
orth  Gilbert  looked  to  the  opposition 
eir  best  bet  for  squaring  themselves, 
yrkeman  from  his  sick  bed  had  dug  us  up 
stenographer;  Cummings  had  climbed 
t  of  his  tin  clothes  and  come  along  with 
to  the  jail.  They  were  for  having  the 
•ews  put  on;  but  I  intended  to  handle 
mdeman  in  my  own  way. 
I  had  halted  the  lawyer  on  the  lockup 
reshold  with  "Cummings,  I  want  you 
keep  still  in  here.  When  I'm  done  with 
e  man  you  can  question  him  all  you 
e— if  he's  left  anything  to  be  told."  I 
swered  a  doubtful  look:  "Did  you  see 
s  face  there  in  the  ballroom  as  he  gazed 
'  at  Barbara  Wallace?  He  thinks  that 

I  knows  everything,  like  a  supreme 
ing.  He's  still  so  shaken  that  he'd  spill 
t  anything— everything.  He'll  hardly 
ppose  he's  telling  us  anything  we  don't 
ow." 

And  Vandeman  bore  out  expectations. 
)w.  provided  with  a  raincoat  to  take  the 
ice  of  his  mandarin  robe,  his  trousers 

II  the  lilac  satin  ones  of  that  costume,  he 
rveyed  us  and  our  preparations  with  a 
If  smile  as  we  settled  our  stenographer 
d  took  chairs  ourselves. 

"I  look  like  hell— what?"  He  spoke 
it,  as  a  man  might  with  a  drink  ahead, 
it  it  was  not  alcohol  that  was  loosening 
i  tongue.  "Why  can't  someone  go  up  to 
f  place  and  get  me  a  decent  suit  of 
>thes?  God  knows  I've  plenty  there— 
>sets  full  of  them." 

"Time  enough  when  the  shur'ff  gets 
re,"  Roll  Winchell,  the  town  marshal, 
anted  at  him.  "I'm  not  taking  any 
ances  on  you,  Mr.  Vandeman.  You'll 
me  as  you  are."  i  ■ 

"Stick  a  smoke  in  my  face,  Cummings," 
me  next  in  a  voice  that  twanged  like  a 
etched  string.  "Damn  these  bracelets! 
?ht  it,  can't  you?  Light  it." 
He  puffed  eagerly,  got  to  his  feet  and 
gan  walking  up  and  down  the  room, 
incing  at  us  from  time  to  time,  raising 
3  manacled  hands  grotesquely  to  his 
;ar,  drawing  in  a  breath  as  though  to 
:?ak,  then  snaking  his  head,  grinning  a 
tie  and  walking  on.  I  knew  the  mood; 
B  moment  was  coming  when  he  must 
k. 

The  necessity  to  reel  out  the  whole 
ing  to  whoever  would  listen  was  on  him 
e  a  sneeze.  It's  always  so  at  this  stage 
the  game. 

For  all  the  hullabaloo  in  the  streets,  we 
re  quiet  enough  here,  since  the  lockup 
Santa  Ysobel  lurks  demurely,  as  such 
ices  are  apt  to  do,  in  the  rear  of  the  build- 
f  whose  garbage  can  it  is.  Our  pacing 
ptive  couid  keep  silent  no  longer. 
Shooting  a  sidelong  glance  at  me,  he 
ake  out:  "I'm  not  a  common  crook, 
iyne,  even  if  I  do  come  of  a  family  of 
3m,  and  my  father's  in  Sing  Sing.  I  put 


him  there.  They'd  not  have  caught  him 
without.  He  was  an  educated  man— never 
worked  anything  but  big  stuff.  At  that, 
what  was  the  best  he  could  do— or  any  of 
them?  Make  a  haul,  and  all  they  got  out  of 
it  was  a  spell  of  easy  money  that  they  only 
had  the  chance  to  spend  while  they  were 
dodging  arrest.  Sooner  or  later  every  one 
of  them  I  knew  got  put  away  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  term.  Growing  up  like  that,  getting 
my  education  in  the  public  schools  day- 
times, and  having  a  finish  put  on  it  nights 
with  the  gang,  I  decided  that  I  was  going 
to  be,  not  honest,  but  the  hundredth 
man— the  thousandth— who  can  pull  off  a 
big  thing  and  neither  have  to  hide  nor  go 
to  prison." 

This  was  promising;  a  little  different 
from  the  ordinary  brag;  I  signaled  incon- 
spicuously to  our  stenographer  to  keep 
right  on  the  job. 

"When  I  was  twenty-four  years  old  I 
saw  my  chance  to  shake  the  gang  and  try 
out  my  own  idea."  Clayte  rattled  it  off 
unfeelingly.  "  It  was  a  lone  hand  for  me. 
My  father  had  made  a  stake  by  a  forgery; 
checks  on  the  City  Bank.  I  knew  where  the 
money  was  hid,  eight  thousand  and  seventy- 
nine  dollars.  It  would  just  about  do  me.  I 
framed  the  old  man— I  told  you  he  was  in 
Sing  Sing  now — took  my  working  capital 
and  came  out  here  to  the  Coast.  That 
money  had  to  make  me  rich  for  life,  re- 
spected, comfortable.  I  figured  that  my 
game  was  as  safe  as  dummy  whist." 

"Yeh,"  said  Roll  Winchell,  the  marshal, 
gloomily,  "them  high-toned  Eastern  crooks 
always  comin'  out  here  thinkin'  they'll  find 
the  Coast  a  soft  snap." 

"Two  years  I  worked  as  a  messenger 
for  the  San  Francisco  Trust  Company," 
Clayte's  voice  ran  right  on  past  Winchell's 
interruption,  "a  model  employee,  straight 
as  they  come;  then  decided  they  were  too 
big  for  me  to  tackle,  and  used  their  recom- 
mendation to  get  a  clerk's  job  with  the 
Van  Ness  Avenue  concern.  I  was  after  the 
theft  of  at  least  a  half  million  dollars,  with 
a  perfect  alibi;  and  the  smaller  institution 
suited  my  plan.  It  took  me  four  years  to 
work  up  to  paying  teller,  but  I  wasn't 
hurrying  things.  I  was  using  my  capital 
now  to  build  that  perfect  alibi." 

He  glanced  round  nervously  as  the  ste- 
nographer turned  a  leaf,  then  went  on :  "I'd 
picked  out  this  town  for  the  home  of  the 
man  I  was  going  to  be.  It  suited  me,  be- 
cause it  was  on  a  branch  line  of  the  railway, 
hardly  used  at  all  by  men  whose  business 
was  in  the  city,  and  off  the  main  highway  of 
automobile  travel;  besides,  I  liked  the 
place — I've  always  liked  it." 

"Sure  flattered,"  came  the  growl  as 
Winchell  stirred  in  his  chair. 

"My  bungalow  and  grounds  cost  me 
four  thousand;  at  that  it  was  a  run-down 
place  and  I  got  it  cheap.  The  mahogany — 
old  family  pieces  that  I  was  supposed  to 
bring  in  from  the  East— came  high.  Yet 
maybe  you'd  be  surprised  how  the  idea  took 
with  me.  I  used  to  scrimp  and  save  off  my 
salary  at  the  bank  to  buy  things  for  the 
place,  to  keep  up  the  right  scale  of  living  for 
Bronson  Vandeman,  traveling  agent  for 
Eastern  manufacturers,  not  at  home  much 
in  Santa  Ysobel  yet,  but  a  man  of  fine  fam- 
ily, rich  prospects,  and  all  sorts  of  a  good 
fellow,  settled  in  the  place  for  the  rest  of 
his  days." 

He  turned  suddenly  and  grinned  at  me. 

"You  swallowed  it  whole,  Boyne,  when 
you  walked  into  my  house  last  night— the 
old  family  furniture  I  bought  in  Los 
Angeles,  the  secondhand  library,  that  fam- 
ily portrait,  with  a  ring  on  my  finger,  and 
the  same  painted  in  on  what  was  supposed 
to  be  my  father's  hand." 

"Sure,"  I  nodded  amiably.  "You  had 
me  fooled." 

"And  without  a  bit  of  crude  make-up 
or  disguise,"  he  rubbed  it  in.  "It  was  a 
change  of  manner  and  psychology  for  mine. 
As  Edward  Clayte  -  and  that's  not  my 
name,  either,  any  more  than  Vandeman  — 
I  was  description-proof.  I  meant  to  be, 
and  I  was.  It  took  her,  the  girl"-  his  face 
darkened  and  he  jerked  at  his  cigar  "to 
deduce  that  a  nonentity  who  could  get 
away  with  a  half  million  dollars  and  leave 
no  trail  was  some  man  I" 

I  raised  my  head  wit  h  a  start  and  stared 
at  the  man  in  his  raincoat  and  lilac  silk 
pantaloons. 

"That's  ho,"  I  fed  it  to  him.  "She  had  a 
name  for  you.  She  called  you  the  wonder 
man." 

"Did  she?"  A  pleased  smile.  "Well,  I'll 
give  her  right  on  that.  I  was  some  little 
wonder  man.  Listen,"  his  insistent,  over- 
stimulated  voice  went  eagerly  on,  "the 


Motor  Set 
No.  599 
Price,  $23.00 


"Stuck?  Not  he,  with 
these  good  tools,"  says 
Mr.  Punch. 

A FEW  dollars  spent  for  good  tools  have 
saved  many  a  motorist  expensive  repairs 
and  prevented  serious  delays.  Take  care  of 
the  little  things  at  the  time  they  happen, 
and  you  will  add  much  to  the  pleasure  you 
get  from  a  smooth-running  car. 

In  the  motor  set  illustrated  there  are  27 
good  tools,  which  will  take  care  of  any  or- 
dinary road  repairs.  They  are  packed  in  a 
leather-bound  canvas  roll  and  each  tool  is 
bound  in  place  by  a  leather  strap.  It  only 
costs  you  $23.   Other  sets  from  $10  to  $45. 

"Goodell-Pratt  1500  Good  Tools  are  good 
tools  for  good  workmen,"  says  Mr.  Punch. 
"The  best  that  brains,  skill,  study,  expe- 
rience, and  honest  intent  can  produce,  and 
they're  made  by  toolsmiths  who  have  spent 
all  their  lives  in  the  business." 

"  Tools  for  the  Motorist  "  is  an  interesting 
booklet  sent  you  on  request.  Write  for  it. 
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Americas  Famous  Popcorn  Confection 


beauty  of  my  scheme  was  that  up  to  the 
very  last  move  there  was  nothing  criminal 
in  my  leading  this  double  life.  You  see — as 
I  got  stronger  and  stronger  here  in  Santa 
Ysobel,  I  bought  a  good  machine,  a  speed- 
ster that  could  burn  up  the  road.  Many's 
the  stag  supper  I've  had  with  the  boys  there 
in  my  bungalow,  and  been  back  behind 
the  wicket  as  Edward  Clayte  in  the  Van 
Ness  Avenue  Bank  on  time  next  morn- 
ing. I  was  in  that  room  at  the  St.  Dun- 
stan  about  as  much  as  a  fellow's  in  his  front 
hall.  I  walked  through  it  to  Henry  J. 
Brundage's  room  at  the  Nugget;  I  stayed 
there  more  often  than  I  did  at  the  St.  Dun- 
stan,  unless  I  came  on  here. 

"I'd  left  marriage  out.  Then  that  night 
four  years  ago,  when  Ina  had  her  little 
run-in  with  old  Tom  Gilbert  and  got  her 
engagement  to  Worth  smashed,  I  saw  there 
might  be  girls  right  in  the  class  I  was  trying 
to  break  into  that  would  be  possible  for  a 
man  like  me.  The  date  for  our  wedding  was 
set,  when  Thomas  Gilbert  remarked  to  me 
one  afternoon  as  we  were  coming  off  the 
golf  links  together  that  he  was  buying  a 
block  of  Van  Ness  Avenue  Bank  stock. 
For  a  minute  I  felt  like  caving  in  his  head, 
then  and  there,  with  the  golf  club  I  car- 
ried. What  a  hell  of  a  thing  to  happen, 
right  at  the  last,  this  way !  Ten  chances  to 
one  I'd  have  this  man  to  silence;  but  it 
must  be  done  right.  Not  much  room  for 
murder  in  so  full  a  career  as  mine — holding 
down  a  teller's  job,  running  for  the  vice 
presidency  of  the  country  club,  getting 
married  in  style — but  every  time  I'd  look 
up  from  behind  my  teller's  grille  and  see 
anyone  near  the  size  of  old  Gilbert  walk  in 
the  front  door  it  gave  me  the  shivers. 

"I'd  put  more  than  eight  years  of  plan- 
ning and  hard  work  into  this  scheme,  and 
you'll  admit,  Boyne,  that  what  I  had  was 
some  alibi.  A  wedding  like  that  in  a  town 
of  this  size  makes  a  big  noise.  I  managed  to 
be  back  and  forth  so  much  that  people  got 
the  idea  I  was  hardly  out  of  Santa  Ysobel. 
The  Friday  night  before,  I  had  a  stag  sup- 
per at  my  house,  and  Saturday  morning,  if 
anyone  had  called,  Fong  Ling  would  have 
told  them  I  was  sleeping  late  and  couldn't 
be  disturbed.  On  the  forenoon  of  my  wed- 
ding day,  then,  I  sat  as  Edward  Clayte  in 
my  teller's  cage,  the  suitcase  I  had  carried 
back  and  forth  empty  for  so  many  Satur- 
days now  loaded  with  currency  and  securi- 
ties, not  one  of  which  was  traceable,  and 
whose  amount  I  believed  would  run  over 
half  a  million.  It  was  within  three  minutes 
of  closing  time  when  someone  rapped  on 
the  counter  at  my  wicket,  and  I  looked 
straight  up  into  the  face  of  old  Tom  Gilbert. 

"I  saw  a  flash  of  doubtful  recognition  in 
his  eyes,  but  didn't  dare  to  avoid  them 
while  counting  bills  and  silver  to  pay  his 
check.  If  I  had  done  so  he  would  certainly 
have  known  me.  As  it  was,  I  saw  that  I 
convinced  him — almost.  I  watched  him  as 
he  went  out,  saw  him  hesitate  a  little  at  the 
door  of  Knapp's  office— he  wasn't  quite 
sure  enough.  I  knew  the  man.  The  instant 
he  made  certain  he  would  act. 

"  The  old  devil  wasn't  on  terms  to  attend 
the  reception  at  the  Thornhill  place,  but  I 
located  him  in  an  aisle  seat,  when  I  first 
came  from  the  vestry  with  my  best  man. 
All  through  the  ceremony  I  felt  his  eyes 
boring  into  my  back.  When  I  finally  faced 
him  as  Ina  and  I  walked  out,  man  and 
wife,  I  knew  he  recognized  me,  and  almost 
expected  him  to  step  out  and  denounce  me. 
But  no — a  fellow  leading  a  double  life  was 
all  he  saw  in  it;  bigamy  was  the  worst 
he'd  suspect  me  of  at  the  moment.  He 
didn't  give  Ina  much,  wouldn't  lift  a  finger 
to  defend  her. 

"  Meantime,  the  manner  of  his  taking  off 
lay  easy  to  my  hand.  I'd  studied  the  situa- 
tion through  that  skylight,  seen  Ed  Hughes 
juggle  the  bolts  with  his  magnets,  and 
mapped  the  thing  out.  Gilbert  killed  there, 
the  room  found  bolted,  was  a  cinch  for 
suicide.  When  the  reception  at  the  Thorn- 
hill  house  was  over  I  made  an  excuse  for 
something  needed  for  the  journey,  and 
started  across  to  my  bungalow.  It  was 
common  for  all  of  us  to  cross  through  the 
lawns;  I  hid  in  the  shrubbery. 

"There  were  people  with  Gilbert;  no 
chance  for  me  to  do  anything.  I  stood 
there  and  nearly  went  out  of  my  hide  with 
impatience  over  the  delays,  while  he  had 
his  row  with  Worth,  when  Laura  Bowman 
and  Jim  Edwards  came  and  braced  him  to 
let  up  on  his  persecution  of  them.  Mrs. 
Bowman  finally  left;  he  went  with  her 
toward  the  front.  Now  was  my  chance;  I 
dodged  into  the  study,  jerked  his  own 
pistol  from  its  holster,  squeezed  myself  in 
behind  the  open  door  and  waited.  He  came 


back;  I  let  him  get  into  the  room,  past  me 
a  little,  and  when  at  some  sound  I  made  he 
turned,  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  was  shoved 
against  his  chest  and  fired. 

"I'd  barely  finished  pressing  Gilbert's 
fingers  round  the  pistol  butt  when  I  heard  a 
cry  outside,  jumped  to  the  door,  shut  and 
bolted  it  just  as  my  mother-in-law  ran  in 
across  the  lawns.  I  gathered  that  she'd 
been  there  earlier  to  get  those  three  leaves 
out  of  the  diary  that  you  were  so  interested 
in,  Boyne;  had  just  read  them  and  come 
back  to  have  it  out  with  old  Tom.  She 
hung  round  for  five  minutes,  I  should  say, 
beating  on  the  door,  calling,  asking  if  any- 
thing was  wrong. 

"My  one  big  mistake  in  the  study  was 
that  diary  of  1920.  It  lay  open  on  the  desk 
where  he'd  been  writing.  It  did  tell  of  his 
having  identified  me  as  Clayte.  I'd  not 
expected  it,  and  so  I  didn't  handle  it  well. 
Time  pressed.  I  couldn't  carry  it  with  me; 
I  tore  out  the  leaf,  stuck  the  book  into  the 
drain  pipe,  and  ran. 

"And  after  all,"  he  summed  up,  "my 
plans  would  have  gone  through  on  sched- 
ule; you  never  could  have  touched  me  with 
your  clumsy  police-detective  methods,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  girl." 

He  dropped  his  head  and  stood  brooding 
a  moment,  demanded  another  smoke,  got 
it,  shrugged  off  some  thought  with  a  ges- 
ture, and  finished. 

"I  was  in  too  deep  to  turn.  It  was  her 
life — or  mine.  Things  went  contrary.  We 
couldn't  get  her  to  come  out  to  the  mas- 
querade, where  it  would  have  been  easy. 
With  those  two  mandarin  costumes,  Fong 
Ling  in  my  place,  I  had  my  time  from  the 
hour  we  put  on  the  masks  till  midnight. 
Another  perfect  alibi.  Well — it  didn't  work. 
They  say  you  have  to  shoot  a  witch  with  a 
silver  bullet.  And  she's  more  than  human." 

A  siren's  dry  shriek  as  the  sheriff's  gaso- 
line buggy  made  its  way  through  the , 
crowded  street  outside.   Cummings  raised  * 
his  brows  at  me,  got  my  nod  of  permission, 
and  shot  his  first  question  at  the  prisoner.  | 

"Vandeman,  where's  the  money?" 

"Not  within  a  hundred  miles  of  here," 
instantly. 

"You  took  it  south  with  you — on  your 
wedding  trip?"  Cummings  would  persist. 
But  our  man,  so  expansive  a  moment  ago, 
had,  as  I  knew  he  would  at  direct  mention 
of  his  loot,  turned  sullen;  and  he  started 
for  the  San  Jose  jail,  mum  as  an  oyster. 


THE  sheriff  had  gone  with  his  prisoner; 
Cummings  left;  and  then  there  came  to 
me,  in  the  street  there  before  the  lockup, 
riding  with  Jim  Edwards  in  his  roadster,  a 
Worth  Gilbert  I  had  never  known.  Quiet 
he  had  been  before;  but  never  considerate 
like  this.  When  I  rushed  up  to  him  with 
my  triumph  and  congratulations,  and  he 
put  them  aside,  it  was  with  a  curious  gen- 
tleness. 

"Yes,  yes,  Jerry;  I  know.  Vandeman 
turned  out  to  be  Clayte."  Then,  noticing 
my  bewilderment.  "You  see,  Jim  let  it  slip 
that  Barbara's  hurt.  Where  is  she?" 

And  Edwards  leaned  round  to  explain, 
"When  we  came  past  Capehart's,  and  she 
wasn't  there,  I  ■" 

"Oh,  that's  only  a  scratch,"  I  hurried  to 
assure  the  boy.  "  Barbara's  perfectly  safe." 

"So  Jim  said,"  he  agreed  soberly.  "I'm 
afraid  you're  both  lying  to  me." 

"All  right."  I  climbed  in  beside  him. 
"We'll  go  and  see.  She's  up  at  your  house- 
waiting  for  you." 

As  we  headed  away  for  the  other  end  of 
town  he  spoke  again,  half  interrogatively. 

"Vandeman  shot  her?"  and  when  I 
nodded:  "He's  on  his  way  to  jail.  I'm 
out.  But  I'm  the  man  that's  responsible  for 
what  happened  to  her.  Dragged  her  into 
this  thing  in  the  first  place.  She  hated  those 
concentrating  stunts;  and  I  set  her  to  do 
one  at  that  woman's  table.  To  help  play 
my  game  I  risked  her  life." 

I  listened  in  wonder;  sidelong,  in  the 
dimness,  I  studied  the  carriage  of  head  and 
shoulders — no  diminution  of  power;  but  a 
new  use  of  it. 

This  was  not  the  crude  boy  who  would 
knock  everybody's  plans  to  bits  for  a  whim; 
Worth  had  found  himself.  And  what  a 
man ! 

"How  does  it  look  for  recovering  the 
money,  Boyne?"  Edwards  questioned  as 
we  drove  along. 

I  plunged  into  the  hottest  of  that  stuff 
Clayte- Vandeman  had  spilled,  talked  fas- 
cinatingly, as  I  thought,  for  three  minutes, 
and  paused  to  hear  Worth  say:  "Who's 
with  Barbara  at  my  house?" 

(Concluded  on  Page  105) 
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Order  Kahn  Clothes  for  Easter— NOW 

&<XSter  is  almost  here.  If  you  have  not  already  placed  your  order 
for  Easter  Clothes,  it  will  pay  you  to  do  so  at  once. 

There  is  time  enough  to  get  fine'fitting.  carefully  executed  Kahn 
MadctcMeasure  Clothes  for  Easter.   But  order  them  now. 

If  you  are  particular  about  your  clothes,  want  the  best  quality  that 
can  be  produced,  yet  do  not  want  to  pay  a  fancy  price  for  them,  place 
your  tailoring  order  with  the  Kahn  dealer. 

He  is  in  a  position  to  give  you  a  perfect  fit  in  clothes  of  quality, 
because  they  are  made  to  your  individual  measure  —  and  to  do  it  at 
a  comparatively  low  price.  You  will  always  get  full  value  in  a  Kahn 
suit.  And  you  get  that  stylcleadership  that  has  been  the  most  noted 
feature  of  Kahn  Madc-to-Mcasure  Clothes  for  the  last  thirtyfivc  years. 
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"Mrs.  Bowman,"  I  said  in  despair,  and 
lit  right  there. 

We  came  into  Broad  Street  a  little  above 
e  Vandeman  bungalow,  which  lay  black 
id  silent,  the  lights  of  Worth's  house  show- 
g  beyond.  As  we  turned  the  corner  a  man 
mped  up  from  the  shadow  of  the  hedge 
here  the  Vandeman  lawn  joined  the  Gil- 
rt  place;  there  was  a  flash;  the  report  of 
gun;  our  watchers  had  flushed  someone, 
i  barely  had  time  to  say  so  to  the  others 
ion  there  came  a  second  sharp  crack, 
en  the  whine  of  a  ricocheting  chunk  of 
id  as  it  zipped  from  the  asphalt  to  sing 
er  our  heads.  "Beat  it!"  I  yelled. 
5top  the  car  and  get  to  cover!" 
Edwards  slowed.  A  moment  Worth  hung 
:  the  running  board,  peering  in  the  direc- 
>n  of  the  sounds.  I  started  to  climb  out 
ter  him.  There  came  another  shot  from 
i  ahead,  and  then  a  shout.  As  I  tumbled 
my  feet  in  the  dark  road  Worth  had 
irted  away  on  the  jump.  And  I  saw  then, 
bat  I'd  missed  before,  that  the  man  who 
.d  burst  from  the  hedge  was  running  zig- 
g  down  the  open  roadway  toward  us. 
e  was  making  his  legs  spin,  and  dodging 
jm  side  to  side  as  if  to  duck  bullets, 
orth  headed  straight  for  him. 
Not  the  kind  of  a  scrap  I  care  for;  in  a 
If  light  you  can't  tell  friend  from  foe; 
it  Worth  went  to  it — and  what  was  there 
do  but  follow?  I  shouted  and  blew  my 
listle,  hoping  our  men  would  hear,  heed, 
d  let  up  shooting.  At  the  moment  of  my 
ing  so,  Worth  closed  with  the  man,  who 
opped  something  he  was  carrying,  and 
ckled  low,  lunging  at  the  boy's  knees, 
ning,  I  could  see,  to  let  Worth  dive  over 
d  scrape  up  the  pavement  with  his  face. 
No  dodging  that  tackle;  it  caught  Worth 
uare;  he  even  seemed  to  spring  up  for 
e  dive,  and  somehow  he  carried  his  oppo- 
nt  with  him  to  soften  the  fall.  They  came 
wn  together  in  the  middle  of  the  hard 
id  with  the  shock  of  a  railway  collision, 
lied  over  and  over  like  dogs  in  a  scrap, 
ly  there  wasn't  any  growling  or  yelping, 
was  deadly  quiet;  not  for  an  instant  could 
u  tell  which  was  which,  or  whether  the 
lirling,  pelting  tangle  of  arms  and  legs 
is  man,  beast  or  devil.  That's  why,  even 
len  I  got  near  enough,  I  didn't  dare  plant 
arge  thick-soled  boot  in  the  mess. 
The  fight  was  up  to  Worth;  nothing  else 
•  it.  Capehart  came  rolling  from  the 
dge  where  I  had  seen  the  pistols  flash; 
Idie  Hughes,  inconceivable  in  pink  puff- 
;s,  bounded  after;  Jim  Edwards  chased 
from  his  car;  but  all  any  of  us  could  do 
is  to  run  up  and  down  as  the  struggle 
lirled  about,  and  grunt  when  the  blows 
ided.  These  sounded  like  a  pile  driver 
;ting  a  redwood  butt.  Out  of  the  mel6e 
arm  would  jerk,  the  fist  at  the  end  of  it 
me  back  to  land  with  a  thud— on  some- 
dy's  meat. 

"Who  the  devil  is  it?"  I  bellowed  at 
tpehart  as  the  two  grappled,  afoot,  then 
wn,  no  knowing  who  was  on  top,  spin- 
ig  round  in  a  struggle  where  neither 
ots  nor  knees  were  barred. 
"He  sneaked  out  of  the  bungalow  just 
w,"  Capehart  snorted.  "We'd  searched 
b  place.  Didn't  think  there  was  room  for 
ouse  to  be  hid  in  it.  Got  by  the  boys, 
topped  him  at  the  hedge  and  drove  him 
;o  the  open.  Now  Worth's  got  him. 
lat  is  Worth,  ain't  it?  Fights  like  him." 
"Yes,"  I  said,  "it's  Worth."  But  in  my 
n  mind  I  wasn't  sure  whether  Worth  had 
b  fugitive  or  the  fugitive  had  Worth. 
And  Jim  Edwards  muttered  anxiously, 
we  skipped  and  sidestepped  along  with 
e  fight:  "That  fellow  may  have  a  knife 
a  gun." 

"Not  where  he  can  draw,"  I  said,  "or 
'd  have  used  it  before  now." 
And  Capehart  sung  out:  "Sure.  Leave 
n  go.  Worth'll  fix  him." 
Edging  in  too  close  I  got  a  kirk  on  the 
in  from  a  flying  heel,  and  was  dancing 
jnd  on  one  foot  nursing  the  other  when  I 
ard  sounds  of  distress  issue  from  the 
igle  in  the  road;  somebody  was  getting 
••ath  in  long,  gaspy  sighs  that  broke  off  in 
jnts  when  the  thud  of  blows  fell,  and 
?rged  in  the  harsh  nasal  of  blood  violently 
dodged  from  nose  and  throat.  For  a 
die  they  had  been  up,  and  swapping 
nches   face   to   fare,    lightning  swift. 


Sounds  like  boxing,  perhaps,  but  there 
wasn't  any  science  about  it.  Feint?  Parry? 
Footwork?  Not  on  your  life!  Each  of  these 
two  was  trying  to  slug  the  other  into  in- 
sensibility, working  for  any  old  kind  of  a 
knock-out. 

I  began  to  be  a  little  nervous  for  fear  the 
boy  I  was  bringing  home  from  jail  as  a 
peace  offering  to  Barbara  might  arrive  so 
defaced  that  she  wouldn't  recognize  him, 
when  I  saw  one  dark  form  pull  away,  leap 
back,  an  arm  shoot  out  like  a  piston  rod, 
and  with  a  jar  that  set  my  own  teeth  on 
edge  connect  with  the  other  man's  chin. 
He  went  down  clawing  the  air. 

"You  wanted  the  Chink,  didn't  you, 
Bill?"  This  was  Worth,  facing  Jim  Ed- 
wards' torch,  fumbling  for  his  handker- 
chief. "I  heard  you,  and  I  thought  you 
wanted  him." 

"It's  Fong  Ling!"  bawled  Capehart. 
"Sure  we  wanted  him — and  whatever  that 
was  he  was  carrying.  Where  is  it?  Did  he 
drop  it?  " 

"Sort  of  think  he  did."  Worth  was  dab- 
bing off  his  own  face  with  a  gingerly  re- 
spectful touch.  "I  know  he  dropped  some 
teeth  back  there  in  the  road.  Saw  him  spit 
'em  out.  Maybe  he  left  it  with  them.  You 
might  go  and  look." 

The  four  of  us  drifted  along  the  field  of 
battle,  Capehart's  assistant  having  taken 
charge  of  the  unconscious  Chinaman, 
whom  he  was  frisking  for  weapons.  Halfway 
back  to  the  hedge  Bill  stumbled  on  some- 
thing, picked  it  up,  and  dropped  it  again 
with  a  disgusted  grunt. 

"Nothing  but  a  Chinaboy's  keister,"  he 
said  contemptuously.  "Not  much  to  that. 
Why  in  blazes  did  he  run  so?  " 

"Because  you  were  shooting  him  up, 
I'd  say,"  Jim  Edwards  suggested. 

"Naw.  Commenced  to  run  before  we 
turned  loose  on  him,"  Bill  protested. 

"Hello!"  I  had  pounced  on  the  un- 
believable thing,  and  called  to  Edwards 
for  his  light.  "Worth,  here's  your  four- 
hundred-thousand-dollar  suitcase! " 

"That!"  He  followed  along,  dusting 
himself  off,  trying  out  his  joints.  "Oh,  yes. 
I  left  it  in  my  closet,  and  it  disappeared. 
Told  you  of  it  at  the  time,  didn't  I?" 

"You  did  not!"  I  sputtered,  down  on  my 
knees,  working  away  at  the  catches.  "You 
never  told  me  anything  that  would  be  of 
any  use  to  us.  If  this  thing  disappeared  I 
suppose  Vandeman  stole  it  to  get  a  piece 
of  evidence  in  the  Clayte  case  out  of 
the  way." 

"Likely." 

Worth  turned  with  no  further  interest 
and  started  toward  his  own  gate. 

"Hi!  Come  back  here!"  I  yelled  after 
him.  For  the  lock  gave  at  that  moment. 
There,  under  the  pale  circle  of  the  electric 
torch,  lay  Clayte- Vandeman 's  loot! 

"My  gosh!"  mumbled  Capehart.  "I 
didn't  suppose  there  was  so  much  money  in 
the  known  world." 

Eddie  Hughes,  breathing  hard;  Jim 
Edwards,  bending  to  hold  the  torch;  Cape- 
hart, stooping,  blunt  hands  spread  on 
knees,  goggle-eyed;  my  own  fingers  shak- 
ing as  I  dragged  out  my  list  and  attempted 
to  sort  through  the  stuff— not  one  of  us  but 
felt  the  thrill  of  that  great  fortune  tumbled 
down  there  in  the  open  road. 

But  Worth  delayed  reluctantly  at  the 
edge  of  the  shadows,  looking  with  impa- 
tience across  his  shoulder,  eager  to  be 
on— to  get  to  Barbara.  Yet  I  wanted  that 
suitcase  to  go  into  the  house  in  his  hand; 
wanted  him  to  be  able  to  teMl  his  girl  that 
she'd  made  him  a  winner  in  the  gamble  and 
the  long  chase.  Roughly  assured  that  only 
a  few  thousands  had  been  used  by  Vande- 
man, I  stuck  the  handles  in  his  fist  and 
trailed  along  after  his  quick  strides.  Ed- 
wards followed  me.  Laura  Bowman  opened 
the  door  to  us;  she  stopped  Edwards  on 
the  porch. 

And  then  I  saw  my  children  meet.  I 
hadn't  meant  to,  but  after  all,  what  mat- 
ter? They  didn't  know  I  was  on  earth. 
Creation  had  resolved  itself,  for  them,  into 
the  one  man,  the  one  woman. 

The  suitcase  thumped  unregarded  on 
the  floor.  She  came  to  him  with  her  hands 
out.  He  took  them  slowly,  raised  them  to 
his  shoulders,  and  her  arms  went  round 
his  neck. 

(THE  END) 
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advanced  and  perhaps  cut  one  off  and  drive 
it  into  difficulties  among  the  bushes  and 
swampy  places  below,  and  wound  it,  and 
follow  it  up  and  kill  it.  Then  they  would 
have  made  a  feast,  and  somewhere  down  in 
the  valley  they  would  have  found  water 
and  dry  bracken  for  litter  and  a  fire  before 
night.  It  had  seemed  a  pleasant  and  hopeful 
morning  to  them  until  this  moment.  Now 
they  were  disconcerted.  This  gray  figure 
was  as  if  the  sunny  morning  had  suddenly 
made  a  horrible  and  inexplicable  grimace. 

The  whole  expedition  stood  gazing  for  a 
time,  and  then  the  two  leaders  exchanged 
a  few  words.  Waugh,  the  elder,  pointed. 
Click,  his  brother,  nodded  his  head.  They 
would  go  on,  but  instead  of  slanting  down 
the  slopes  towards  the  thickets  they  would 
keep  round  the  ridge. 

"  Come,"  said  Waugh,  and  the  little  band 
began  to  move  again. 

But  now  it  marched  in  silence.  When 
presently  a  little  boy  began  a  question,  his 
mother  silenced  him  by  a  threat.  Every- 
body kept  glancing  at  the  thickets  below. 

Presently  a  girl  cried  out  sharply  and 
pointed.  All  started  and  stopped  short. 

There  was  the  grisly  thing  again.  It  was 
running  across  an  open  space,  running 
almost  on  all  fours,  in  joltering  leaps.  It 
was  hunchbacked  and  very  big  and  low,  a 
gray,  hairy,  wolflike  monster.  At  times  its 
long  arms  nearly  touched  the  ground.  It 
was  nearer  than  it  had  been  before.  It  van- 
ished amidst  the  bushes  again.  It  seemed 
to  throw  itself  down  among  some  red  dead 
bracken. 

Waugh  and  Click  took  counsel. 

A  mile  away  was  the  head  of  the  valley, 
where  the  thickets  had  their  beginning.  Be- 
yond stretched  the  woldy  hills,  bare  of 
cover.  The  horses  were  grazing  up  towards 
the  sun,  and  away  to  the  north  the  backs  of 
a  herd  of  woolly  rhinoceros  were  now  visible 
on  a  crest,  just  the  ridges  of  their  backs 
showing  like  a  string  of  black  beads. 

If  the  tribe  struck  across  those  grassy 
spaces,  then  the  lurking  prowler  would  have 
either  to  stay  behind  or  come  into  the  open. 
If  he  came  into  the  open  the  dozen  youths 
and  men  of  the  tribe  would  know  how  to 
deal  with  him. 

So  they  struck  across  the  grass.  The  little 
band  worked  round  to  the  head  of  the 
valley,  and  there  the  menfolk  stayed  at  the 
crest  while  the  women  and  children  pushed 
on  ahead  across  the  open. 

For  a  time  the  watchers  remained  mo- 
tionless, and  then  Waugh  was  moved  to 
gestures  of  defiance.  Click  was  not  to  be 
outdone.  There  were  shouts  at  the  hidden 
watcher,  and  then  one  lad,  who  was  some- 
thing of  a  clown,  after  certain  grimaces  and 
unpleasant  gestures,  obliged  with  an  excel- 
lent imitation  of  the  gray  thing's  lumbering 
run.  At  that,  scare  gave  place  to  hilarity. 

In  those  days  laughter  was  a  social  em- 
brace. Men  could  laugh,  but  there  was  no 
laughter  in  the  grisly  preman  who  watched 
and  wondered  in  the  shadow.  He  mar- 
veled. The  men  rolled  about  and  guffawed 
and  slapped  their  thighs  and  one  another. 
Tears  ran  down  their  faces. 

Never  a  sign  came  from  the  thickets. 

"Yahah,"  said  the  menfolk.  "Yahah! 
Bzzzz.  Yahah'!  Yah!" 

They  forgot  altogether  how  frightened 
they  had  been. 

And  when  Waugh  thought  the  women 
and  children  had  gone  on  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance he  gave  the  word  for  the  men  to 
follow  them. 

In  some  such  fashion  it  was  that  men, 
our  ancestors,  had  their  first  glimpse  of 
the  premen  of  the  wilderness  of  Western 
Europe. 

The  two  breeds  were  soon  to  come  to 
closer  quarters. 

The  newcomers  were  pushing  their  way 
into  the  country  of  these  grisly  men.  Pres- 
ently came  other  glimpses  of  lurking  semi- 
human  shapes  and  gray  forms  that  ran  in 
the  twilight.  In  the  morning  Click  found 
long,  narrow  footprints  round  the  camp. 

Then  one  day  one  of  the  children,  eating 
those  little  green  thorn  buds  that  rustic 
English  children  speak  of  as  bread-and- 
cheese,  ventured  too  far  from  the  others. 
There  was  a  squeal  and  a  scuffle  and  a  thud, 
and  something  gray  and  hairy  made  off 
through  the  thickets,  carrying  its  victim, 
with  Waugh  and  three  of  the  younger  men 
in  hot  pursuit.  They  chased  the  enemy 


into  a  dark  gully,  very  much  overgrown 
This  time  it  was  not  a  solitary  Neander- 
thal er  they  had  to  deal  with.  Out  of  the 
bushes  a  big  male  came  at  them  to  covei 
the  retreat  of  his  mate,  and  hurled  a  rod 
that  bowled  over  the  youth  it  hit,  like  a 
ninepin,  so  that  thereafter  he  limped  al- 
ways. But  Waugh  with  his  throwing  speai 
got  the  gray  monster  in  the  shoulder,  and 
he  halted,  snarling. 

No  further  sound  came  from  the  stolen 
child. 

The  female  showed  herself  for  a  moment 
up  the  gully,  snarling,  bloodstained  and 
horrible,  and  the  menfolk  stood  about, 
afraid  to  continue  their  pursuit,  and  yet 
not  caring  to  desist  from  it.  One  of  them 
was  already  hobbling  off  with  his  hand  to 
his  knee. 

How  did  that  first  fight  go? 

Perhaps  it  went  against  the  men  of  our 
race.  Perhaps  the  big  Neanderthaler  male, 
his  mane  and  beard  bristling  horribly,  came 
down  the  gully  with  a  thunderous  roar, 
with  a  great  rock  in  each  hand.  We  do 
not  know  whether  he  threw  those  big  disks 
of  flint  or  whether  he  smote  with  them. 
Perhaps  it  was  then  that  Waugh  was  killed 
in  the  act  of  running  away.  Perhaps  it  was 
bleak  disaster  then  for  the  little  tribe. 
Short  of  two  of  its  members  it  presently 
made  off  over  the  hills  as  fast  as  it  could  go, 
keeping  together  for  safety  and  leaving  the 
wounded  youth  far  behind,  to  limp  along 
its  tracks  in  lonely  terror.  Let  us  suppose 
that  he  got  back  to  the  tribe  at  last — after 
nightmare  hours. 

Now  that  Waugh  had  gone,  Click  would 
become  Old  Man,  and  he  made  the  tribe 
camp  that  night  and  build  their  fire  on  the 
high  ridges  among  the  heather,  far  away 
from  the  thickets  in  which  the  grisly  folk 
might  be  lurking. 

The  grisly  folk  thought  we  know  not  how 
about  the  menfolk,  and  the  men  thought 
about  the  grisly  folk  in  such  ways  as  we  can 
understand;  they  imagined  how  their  ene- 
mies might  act  in  this  fashion  or  that,  and 
schemed  to  circumvent  them.  It  may  have 
been  Click  who  had  the  first  dim  idea  of 
getting  at  the  gorge  in  which  the  Neander- 
thalers  had  their  lair,  from  above.  For,  as 
we  have  said,  the  Neanderthaler  did  not 
look  up.  Then  the  menfolk  could  roll  a 
great  rock  upon  him,  or  pelt  him  with 
burning  brands  and  set  the  dry  bracken 
alight. 

One  likes  to  think  of  a  victory  for  the 
human  side.  This  Click  we  have  conjured 
up  had  run  in  panic  from  the  first  onset  of 
the  grisly  male,  but  as  he  brooded  by  the 
fire  that  night  he  heard  again  in  imagina- 
tion the  cry  of  the  lost  girl,  and  he  was  filled 
with  rage.  In  his  sleep  the  grisly  male 
came  to  him  and  Click  fought  in  his  dreams 
and  started  awake,  stiff  with  fury. 

There  was  a  fascination  for  him  in  that 
gorge  in  which  Waugh  had  been  killed.  He 
was  compelled  to  go  back  and  look  again' 
for  the  grisly  beasts,  to  waylay  them  in 
their  tracks  and  watch  them  from  an  am- 
bush. He  perceived  that  the  Neander- 
thalers  could  not  climb  so  easily  as  the 
menfolk  could  climb,  nor  hear  so  quickly, 
nor  dodge  with  the  same  unexpectedness. 
These  grisly  men  were  to  be  dealt  with  as 
the  bears  were  dealt  with — the  bears  before 
whom  you  run  and  scatter,  and  then  come 
at  again  from  behind. 

But  one  may  doubt  if  the  first  human 
group  to  come  into  the  grisly  land  was 
clever  enough  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
new  warfare.  Maybe  they  turned  south- 
ward again  to  the  gentler  regions  from 
which  they  had  come,  and  were  killed  by 
or  mingled  with  their  own  brethren  again. 
Maybe  they  perished  altogether  in  that 
new  land  of  the  grisly  folk  into  which  they 
had  intruded.  Yet  the  truth  may  be  that 
they  even  held  their  own  and  increased.  If 
they  died  there  were  others  of  their  kind  to 
follow  them  and  achieve  a  better  fate. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  nightmare 
age  for  the  little  children  of  the  human 
tribe.  They  knew  they  were  watched. 
Their  steps  were  dogged.  The  legends  of 
ogres  and  man-eating  giants  that  haunt  the 
childhood  of  the  world  may  descend  to  us 
from  those  ancient  days  of  fear.  And  for 
the  Neanderthalers  it  was  the  beginning  of 
an  incessant  war  that  could  end  only  in 
extermination. 

(Concluded  on  Page  109) 
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fables  loaded  with  food,  yet 


a  vital  element  now 
known  to  be  lacking 
in  our  meals 

Science  discovers  why  thousands 
who  are  apparently  well  fed  never 
enjoy  vigorous  health 


THE  vital  tissues  upon  which  health  and  strength 
depend,  starving  for  lack  of  one  single  element  in 
food! 

That  is  the  situation  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  today 
-people  who  eat  plentifully  and  regularly,  yet  are  in  reality 
lowly  drifting,  as  one  specialist  puts  it,  "  into  the  twilight  zone 
etween  health  and  disease." 

Science  has  discovered  that  the  mysterious  life-giving  vita- 
line  is  essential  to  health.  Without  it  our  food,  no  matter 
ow  good  and  plentiful,  cannot  give  us  the  energy  we  need 
d  do  our  daily  work. 

Yet  our  modern  diet  is  often  robbed  of  this  vital  element  by 
lanufacture  and  preparation!  "We  now  know  definitely," 
writes  one  of  our  greatest  authorities,  "that  the  regular  diet  of 

large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  falling 
liort  of  maintaining  satisfactory  nutrition." 

This  is  what  has  caused  yeast  to  assume  such  a  new  and 
tartling  importance  in  our  food. 

The  mysterious,  almost  magical  "vitamine"  ■ 
its  richest  source 

cientists  tell  us  that  yeast  is  the  richest  known  source  of  the 
igor-making  vitamine  which  is  lacking  in  so  many  of  our 
ommon  foods.  Physicians  and  food  specialists  have  obtained 
lmost  magic  results  by  adding  it  to  diets. 

Today,  thousands  of  men  and  women  are  eating  Fleisch- 
lann's  Yeast  to  correct  the  vitamine  deficiency  in  their 
rdinary  meals.  Yes.  Just  plain,  everyday  Fleischmann's 
reast — in  the  cake,  just  as  you  buy  it  at  the  grocer's. 

As  a  result,  many  are  building  up  increased  resistance  to 
isease  and  are  feeling  an  abounding  sense  of  vigor  and 
nergy  they  have  never  known  before.  Read  the  details  of 
his  important  discovery  in  the  report  at  the  right. 

Yeast  may  be  eaten  at  any  time  before  or  between  meals. 

to  3  cakes  a  day.    Spread  it  on  toast  or  crackers— dissolve 
:  in  milk  or  fruit-juices— or  eat  it  plain.   It  has  a  rich,  cream- 
heesey  flavor  that  you  will  like.    One  precaution: 
f  you  are  troubled  with  gas  you  would  do  well  to 
issolve  the  yeast  in  boiling  water.  . 

Place  a  standing  order  with  your  grocer  for  , 
'leischmann's  Yeast  and  get  it  fresh  daily. 

To  learn  more  about  this  important  discovery 
bout  yeast,  what  it  has  done  for  others  and  what 
:  can  do  for  you,  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  send 
ar  interesting  new  booklet,  "The  New  Importance 
f  Yeast  in  Diet." 


Our  food,  though  plentiful  and  good, 
is  often  robbed  of  this  vital  element 


The  value  of  yeast  proved  by  scientific  tests 


A  simple  food 
that  builds  up 
health 


Laxatives 
gradually 
replaced 


"P LEISCHMANN'S  YEAST,  a  simple,  familiar  food,  has  the 
remarkable  qualities  of  increasing  appetite  and  helping 
digest  the  increased  food  which  the  stimulated  appetite  demands. 

In  scientific  tests  of  the  therapeutic  value  of  Fleischmann's 
Yeast  in  certain  common  ailments  which  often  come  with 
lowered  vitality,  the  statement  of  the  doctors  was:  "  In  many  of 
these  cases  which  came  under  our  observation,  the  yeast  treat- 
ment caused  an  improvement  in  the  general  physical  condition 
of  the  patient  quite  unassociated  with  the  improvement  of  the 
symptoms  associated  with  the  particular  disease  in  question." 

To  build  up  and  maintain  health,  keeping  the  body  resistant 
to  disease,  eat  1  to  3  cakes  of  yeast  a  day — a  part  of  your 
regular  diet. 

TT  is  recognized  that  laxatives  bring  only  temporary  relief — 
they  cannot  remove  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Fleischmann's 
Yeast  by  its  very  nature  as  a  wholesome  food  is  well  suited 
to  the  digestive  organs.  It  is  a  conditioner  that  in  tested  cases 
has  restored  normal  functions  in  periods  of  time  ranging  from  3 
days  to  5  weeks.   And  it  cannot  form  a  habit. 

To  get  the  full  benefit  of  its  laxative  properties,  eat  from  1  to  3 
cakes  of  Fleischmann's  Yeast  a  day.  THE  FLEISCHMANN 
COMPANY,  Dept.  M-29,  701  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Yeast  mixed  with 
apple  butter  makes  a 
delicious  aandwich  spread 


THE  FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY 

Dept.  M  29,  701  WoshinRlon  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Srntl  tnc  without  cost  n  copy  of  your  new  book,  "The  New 
Importance  of  Ycnnt  in  Diet. 
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Hotels  Statler 

Buffalo  -  Cleveland.  —  Detroit  —  St.  Louis 


Write  It 


'"TpHE  OTHER  DAY  we  lost  a  young  man 
from  our  organization  who  might  have 
made  good  and  gone  far  with  us.  He  had 
about  everything  a  man  needs  in  business — 
except  that  he  couldn't  stand  criticism. 

It  wasn't  the  first  time  I've  seen  that  hap' 
pen ;  but  it  suggested  something  to  me  that 
may  interest  some  of  our  guests,  and  that 
means  more  to  our  business  than  the  loss 
of  any  one  man,  from  the  president  of  the 
company  down  —  or  up. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  our  customers  ever 
think  that  we  wont  stand  criticism.  It  seems 
to  be  the  popular  belief  that  hotels  are  "in' 
dependent";  and  that  the  hotel  customer 
who  complains  about  poor  service,  or  poor 
anything,  is  put  on  the  defensive ;  and  that 


the  buyer  of  hotel  accommodations  hasn't 
the  same  rights  over  the  seller  that  the  buyer 
of — say — hats  or  jewelry  or  cigars  assumes 
over  the  seller. 

So  it  occurs  to  me  to  set  down  here :  — 

A  Word  to  Our  Customers: 

We  invite  reasonable,  fair'minded,  sincere 
criticism  of  our  service,  and  of  employees 
who  do  not  measure  up  to  the  standards  of 
courtesy,  attention,  intelligence  and  helpful' 
ness  established  by  our  policies. 

When,  therefore,  by  reason  of  the  failure 
of  the  human  element  on  which  we  must 
depend  for  satisfactory  service  to  our  guests, 
you  do  not  get  satisfactory  service  in  the 
Pennsylvania  or  in  a  Statler  Hotel,  you 
oblige  us  by  giving  us  a  full  and  exact  state' 
ment  of  the  case. 


We  promise  careful  attention  to  every 
complaint,  every  criticism.  We  do  not  prom- 
ise  to  take  drastic  measures  with  every  em' 
ployee  who  makes  a  slip — no  man  is  always 
at  his  best,  and  all  of  us  have  to  be  "reason' 
able"  in  our  criticism;  but  we  do  promise 
that  no  employee  will  be  retained  who  is 
plainly  not  living  up  to  our  policies. 

We  also  invite,  and  welcome,  any  word 
of  recommendation  for  the  service  of  partic- 
ular employees  who  have  shown,  in  the 
guest's  opinion,  resourcefulness  in  an  emer- 
gency  or  particular  ability  in  giving  service. 
We  want  to  be  as  earnest  in  recognizing 
merit  as  in  eliminating  incompetence,  and 
the  comments  of  our  guests  are  as  helpful  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 


IN  EVERY  ROOM  of 
the  Statler-operated 
hotels  you  will  find,  right 
by  the  telephone,  some 
memorandum  sheets  that 
are  often  useful.  And 
with  them  is  an  invita- 
tion to  make  suggestions 
to  us  for  betterment  of 
our  service.  We  have 
learned  a  lot  this  way. 


9/otel 

Pennsylvania 

Opp.  Pennsylvania  Terminal,  New  "York,  (The  Lgrgest  Hotel  in  the  World, 
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(Concluded  from  Page  106) 

The  Neanderthalers,  albeit  not  so  erect 
id  tall  as  men,  were  the  heavier,  stronger 
eaturea,  but  they  were  stupid  and  (hey 
mt  alone  or  in  twos  and  threes;  the  men- 
Ik  were  swifter,  quicker-witted  and  more 
cial;  when  they  fought  they  fought  in 
mbination.  They  lined  out  and  sur- 
unded  and  pestered  and  pelted  their 
tagonists  from  every  side.  They  fought 
e  men  of  that  grisly  race  as  dogs  might 
;ht  a  bear.  They  shouted  to  one  another 
lat  each  should  do,  and  the  Neander- 
aler  had  no  speech;  he  did  not  under- 
md.  They  moved  too  quickly  for  him 
d  fought  too  cunningly. 
Many  and  obstinate  were  the  duels  and 
ttles  these  two  sorts  of  men  fought  for 
is  world  in  that  bleak  age  of  the  windy 
;ppes,  thirty  or  forty  thousand  years  ago. 
le  two  races  were  intolerable  to  each 
her.  They  both  wanted  the  caves  and  the 
nks  by  the  rivers  where  the  big  flints 
're  got.  They  fought  over  the  dead  mam- 
3ths  that  had  been  bogged  in  the  marshes 
d  over  the  reindeer  stags  that  had  been 
led  in  the  rutting  season.  When  a  human 
be  found  signs  of  the  grisly  folk  near 
eir  cave  and  squatting  place  they  had 
rforce  to  track  them  down  and  kill  them; 
eir  own  safety  and  the  safety  of  their 
tie  ones  were  to  be  secured  only  by  that 
ling.  The  Neanderthalers  thought  the 
tie  children  of  men  fair  game  and  pleas- 
t  eating. 

How  long  the  grisly  folk  lived  on  in  that 
ill  world  of  pines  and  silver  birch  be- 
een  the  steppes  and  the  glaciers  after 
3  true  menfolk  came  we  do  not  know, 
r  ages  they  may  have  held  out,  growing 
>re  cunning  and  dangerous  as  they  be- 
ne rare.  The  true  men  hunted  them 
wn  by  their  $poor,  and  watched  for  the 
oke  of  their  fires,  and  made  food  scarce 
them. 

Great  paladins  arose  in  that  forgotten 
rid,  men  who  stood  forth  and  smote  the 
ty  man-beast  face  to  face  and  slew  him. 
ey  made  long  spears  of  wood,  hardened 

fire  at  the  tips;  they  raised  shields  of 
n  against  his  mighty  blows.  They  struck 

him  with  stones  on  cords  and  slung 
?m  at  him  with  slings. 
Und  it  was  not  simply  men  who  with- 
iod  the  grisly  beast,  but  women.  They 
>od  over  their  children;  they  stood  by 
iir  men  against  this  eerie  thing  that  was 
e  and  yet  not  like  mankind.  Unless  the 
rants  read  all  the  signs  awry  it  was  the 
men  who  were  the  makers  of  the  larger 
bes  into  which  human  families  were 
eady  growing  in  those  ancient  times.  It 
s  the  women's  subtle,  love-guided  wits 
ich  protected  her  sons  from  the  fierce 
?er  of  the  Old  Man,  and  taught  them 
avoid  his  jealousy  and  wrath,  and  per- 
tded  him  to  tolerate  them  and  so  have 
sir  help  against  the  grisly  enemy, 
[t  was  woman,  says  Atkinson,  in  the 
rinning  of  things  human,  who  taught 
;  primary  taboos,  that  a  son  must  go  aside 
t  of  the  way  of  his  stepmother,  and  get 
nself  a  wife  from  another  tribe,  so  as  to 
ip  the  peace  within  the  family.  She 
ne  between  the  fratricides,  and  was  the 
:t  peacemaker.  Human  societies  in  their 


beginnings  were  her  work,  done  against 
the  greater  solitariness,  the  lonely  fierce- 
ness of  the  adult  male.  Through  her  men 
learned  the  primary  cooperations  of  son- 
ship  and  brotherhood.  The  grisly  folk  had 
not  learned  even  the  rudest  elements  of 
cooperation,  and  mankind  had  already 
spelt  out  the  alphabet  of  a  unity  that  may 
some  day  comprehend  the  whole  earth. 
The  menfolk  kept  together  by  the  dozen 
and  by  the  score.  By  ones  and  twos  and 
threes,  therefore,  the  grisly  folk  were  beset 
and  slain,  until  there  were  no  more  of  them 
left  in  the  world. 

Generation  after  generation,  age  after 
age,  that  long  struggle  for  existence  went 
on  between  these  men  who  were  not  quite 
men,  and  the  men,  our  ancestors,  who 
came  out  of  the  south  into  Western  Europe. 
Thousands  of  fights  and  hunts,  sudden 
murders  and  headlong  escapes  there  were 
amidst  the  caves  and  thickets  of  that  chill 
and  windy  world  between  the  last  age  of 
glaciers  and  our  own  warmer  time;  until 
at  length  the  last  poor  grisly  was  brought 
to  bay  and  faced  the  spears  of  his  pursuers 
in  anger  and  despair. 

What  leapings  of  the  heart  were  there 
not  throughout  that  long  warfare!  What 
moments  of  terror  and  triumph!  What 
acts  of  devotion  and  desperate  wonders 
of  courage!  And  the  strain  of  the  victors 
was  our  strain,  we  are  lineally  identical 
with  those  sun-brown  painted  beings  who 
ran  and  fought  and  helped  one  another,  the 
blood  in  our  veins  glowed  in  those  fights 
and  chilled  in  those  fears  of  the  forgotten 
past.  For  it  was  forgotten.  Except  per- 
haps for  some  vague  terrors  in  our  dream- 
ing life  and  for  some  lurking  element  of 
tradition  in  the  legends  and  warnings  of  the 
nursery,  it  has  gone  altogether  out  of  the 
memory  of  our  race. 

But  nothing  is  ever  completely  lost. 
Seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  a  few  curious 
savants  began  to  suspect  that  there  were 
hidden  memories  in  certain  big  chipped 
flints  and  scraps  of  bone  they  found  in 
ancient  gravels.  Much  more  recently  others 
have  begun  to  find  hints  of  remote  strange 
experience  in  the  dreams  and  odd  kinks  in 
modern  minds.  By  degrees  these  dry  bones 
begin  to  live  again. 

This  restoration  of  the  past  is  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  adventures  of  the  human 
mind.  As  humanity  follows  the  gropings 
of  scientific  men  among  these  ancient  ves- 
tiges it  is  like  a  man  who  turns  over  the 
yellow  pages  of  some  long-forgotten  diary, 
some  engagement  book  of  his  adolescence. 
His  dead  youth  lives  again.  Once  more  the 
old  excitements  stir  him,  the  old  happiness 
returns.  But  the  old  passions  that  once 
burned,  only  warm  him  now,  and  the  old 
fears  and  distresses  signify  nothing  because 
they  are  past. 

A  day  may  come  when  these  recovered 
memories  may  grow  as  vivid  as  if  we  in  our 
own  persons  had  been  there  and  shared  the 
thrill  and  the  fear  of  those  primordial  days; 
a  day  may  come  when  the  great  beasts  of 
the  past  will  leap  to  life  again  in  our  imag- 
inations, when  we  shall  walk  again  in 
vanished  scenes,  stretch  painted  limbs  we 
thought  were  dust,  and  feel  again  the  sun- 
shine of  a  million  years  ago. 


A  profitable  store  front 

is  the  ambition  of  every  progressive  merchant,  no  matter  what 
his  line.  Attractive  window  display  is  one  of  the  very  best  kinds 
of  advertising.  Maximum  display  is  achieved  and  maintained 
A  rough  the  use  of 

SAFETY  METAL 
STORE  FRONTS 


ZOURI 


Approved  by  UNDERWRITERS'  LABORATORIES 

Our  key-set  construction  is  insurance  against  glass  breakage  due  to  faulty 
setting.  There  is  no  direct  pressure  to  distort  and  crack  the  glass.  Write 
for  interesting  folder  showing  installations  and  describing  construction. 

Zouri  Distributors  Everywhere 

We  have  193  representatives  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  each  carry- 
ing a  complete  line  of  Zouri  and  International 
store  front  construction.  Write  us  today  for 
name  of  nearest  distributor,  and  tell  us  your  con- 
struction problem.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  make 
suggestions  without  obligating  you  in  any  way. 


mm 


DRAWN  METALS 
COMPANY 


Factory  and  General  Offices 

Chicago  Heights  :  Illinois 


to  better 
WINDOWS 


Only 


Cinnotmule. 


>T0. t.  0.  SANNM 


THE  Rid-Jid  Ironing  Table  looks  so  strong  and  sub- 
stantial, yet  when  you  lift  it,  what  a  pleasant  surprise! 

It  weighs  only  14  lbs.  Airplane  construction.  Built  of 
selected  spruce  on  the  truss  principle.  Light,  strong.  Con- 
venient to  handle— one  easy  motion  opens  or  folds  it.  When 
folded,  legs  do  not  protrude  over  sides  of  the  board.  Takes 
•up  little  space  when  not  in  use. 

The  Rid-Jid  stands  rigidly  on  any  floor.  Never  sways  or 
wabbles.  Never  tilts,  even  when  you  iron  circular  gar- 
ments on  the  very  tip  of  thai  long  open  end. 

Aeh  your  dealer.  If  he  cannot  quickly 
eupply  you  mail  $5  to  ue  and  we  tt'ill 
tend  you  one  promptly,  expre§$  prepaid. 

Rid-Jid  Products  Corporation 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 
WrMrm  Factory,  Portland,  Ore. 
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A  Series  of  Pencil  Portraits 
No.  3— THE  STENOGRAPHER 


Write  For  These 
Good  Booklets 

One  is  called  "  Find- 
ing Your  Pencil" 
— a  pencil  service 
booklet  for  every- 
one who  uses  a  pen- 
cil. Write  for  it. 
It  will  help  you 
choose  exactly  the 
right  pencil  for  your 
particular  work. 

Also  write  for  our 
booklet — "A  Study 
In  Sepia."  It  shows 
the  character  of 
work  that  can  be 
done  with  Dixon's 
"BEST"  Colored 
Pencils. 


<!OHE  thought  Dixon's  Eldorado  pencils 
^  were  only  for  artists.    One  day  I 
persuaded  her  to  use  one  of  these  pencils 
.while  taking  my  dictation. 

"I  watched  her  swift-moving  fingers 
translate  my  words  into  -strange  short- 
hand hieroglyphics.  No  need  for  her  to 
say  how  it  eased  and  quickened  her  work. 

"Sequel?  Why,  she's  got  every  girl  in 
the  office  using  these  same  pencils." 

r>  DIXON  s^. 

ELdobaDO 

the  master  drawing  pencil' 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 
Pencil  Dept.  8-J.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Distributors : 
A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

Dixon's  Eldorado  is  made  in 
17  leads — one  for  every  need 
or  preference. 


TIREDand  aching  feet,  weak 
ankles,  pain  in  the  heel,  in- 
step or  ball  of  the  foot  as  well  as 
in  the  calf  and  knee,  are  often  caused 
bv  fallen  arches  or  weakened  conditions 
of  the  feet.  Wear  "JUNG'S  ARCH 
BRACES"  and  relieve  these  troubles  by 
strengthening  the  feet.  Dance  or  walk  for  miles, 
stand  for  hours — you  just  don't  get  tired. 
They  help  nature  strengthen  the  interos- 
seous muscles  of  the  feet  by  holding  the  small 
bones  in  position  instead  of  building  a  false 
support  underneath.  They  correct  fallen 
arches  and  foot  strain.  Relieve  tired  and 
aching  feet  instantly.  Prevent  that  broken- 
down  feeling.  (Our  free  book  tells  how.) 
Their  light  weight  insures  perfect  foot  com- 
fort. No  ungainly  humps.  No  burdensome 
pads.  No  metal  plates.  Recommended  by 
physicians.  Exact  size  for  every  foot.  Made 
of  specially  prepared  "  Superlastik."  Price  $1 
per  pair.    Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

//  your  shoe  dealer,  druggist  or 
chiropodist  can't  supply  you,  order 
direct.    Write  for  our  free  booklet. 

The  Jung  Arch  Brace  Company 

431  Jung  Building  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Shoe  dealers,  druggists — write  for  trial  order 
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arts  of  oratory,  but  his  distinct  and  incisive 
delivery  compelled  attention  if  not  applause. 
He  seemed  to  hurl  his  words  at  his  listeners. 
Only  occasionally  did  he  employ  a  gesture, 
but,  when  he  did,  it  was  vigorous  and 
wholly  French.  Having  finished  a  forceful 
address  he  either  sank  back  panting  into 
his  great  golden  chair  or,  if  he  desired  to 
check  further  debate,  he  would  state  the 
resolution  or  decision  agreed  upon  by  the 
Council  of  Ten  before  the  session,  and  with- 
out a  moment's  delay  exclaim  "Adopte." 
He  would  then,  before  anyone  could  inter- 
rupt, take  up  the  next  item  on  the  agenda, 
or  else  add  "Ajourne." 

Free  debate  and  actual  voting  by  the 
delegates  had  no  place  in  the  proceedings 
with  M.  Clemenceau  in  the  chair.  There 
was  an  occasional  attempt  at  discussion, 
but  the  Clemenceau  method  discouraged 
it.  After  listening  with  a  tolerant  manner 
and  with  his  half-closed  eyes  turned  toward 
the  ceiling,  the  old  French  autocrat  would 
slowly  rise  from  his  chair,  glare  fiercely 
about  the  room  as  if  to  say  "We  have  had 
enough  of  this,"  and  ask  whether  anyone 
else  desired  to  speak;  and  then  before 
another  delegate  could  collect  his  wits  and 
get  to  his  feet  he  would  snap  out  the  inevi- 
table "Adopte."  That  always  ended  it. 

This  procedure  was  the  easier  because 
the  assembled  delegates  knew  that  the 
proposed  measures  which  appeared  on  the 
agenda  or  were  read  by  the  president  of 
the  conference  or  the  secretary  general  had 
been  considered  and  approved  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ten  before  being  submitted.  In  the 
face  of  this  united  approval  of  the  five 
great  powers  opposition  crumbled.  The 
possibility  of  offending  the  ruling  oligarchy 
or  the  futility  of  attempting  to  reverse 
their  decisions  caused  most  of  the  delegates 
to  remain  silent.  A  few  more  courageous 
than  their  fellows,  such  as  Hymans,  of  Bel- 
gium, Bratiano,  of  Rumania,  and  Hughes, 
of  Australia,  dared  to  speak  their  minds 
until  the  Old  Tiger  showed  his  teeth  and 
growled  out  "Adopte."  Then  they,  too, 
succumbed. 

Altogether  a  plenary  session  of  the  Con- 
ference on  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace  was  a 
farce.  It  was  never  a  deliberative  assembly 
which  reached  an  agreement  by  a  frank 
exchange  of  views.  The  delegates  were 
called  together  to  listen,  not  to  criticize  or 
object,  to  the  program  of  the  Council  of 
Ten.  They  were  there  to  go  through  the 
formality  of  registering  their  approval, 
whatever  their  real  opinions  might  be.  It 
was  medieval  rather  than  modern;  despotic 
rather  than  democratic.  It  was  in  one  sense 
a  farce,  but  in  another  it  was  a  tragedy. 

Despotic  Methods 

To  carry  through  a  proceeding  of  this 
sort  required  a  masterful  man  like  M.  Cle- 
menceau. President  Wilson  could  never 
have  done  it.  Even  his  nature,  which  re- 
sents opposition,  would  have  found  such 
methods  repugnant  to  his  sense  of  right 
and  fair  play.  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
could  have  done  it.  But  M.  Clemenceau 
suffered  from  no  qualms  of  indecision.  His 
fixed  determination  and  driving  force  were 
just  the  qualities  needful  to  crush  opposi- 
tion and  to  compel  submission*  He  drove 
toward  the  goal,  heedless  of  the  obstacles 
in  the  way,  and  supremely  confident  in 
his  ability  to  attain  the  object  sought. 
These  were  the  characteristics  which  made 
him  the  great  War  Minister  of  France  even 
when  the  German  hosts,  flushed  with  suc- 
cesses, were  sweeping  toward  Paris,  These 
were  the  characteristics  which  gained  him 
the  applause  of  the  world  and  the  adoration 
of  the  French  people.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  in  the  dark  days  of  1918  the 
indomitable  courage  and  stern  will  of  M. 
Clemenceau  were  the  greatest  assets  of 
France,  for  the  fire  of  his  spirit  ran  through 
the  nation,  inspiring  confidence  and  deter- 
mination. But  these  characteristics,  of  so 
great  value  during  the  war,  were  the  ones 
which  he  unfortunately  employed  as  presi- 
dent of  the  conference.  They  succeeded, 
but  the  success  was  at  a  sacrifice  which 
was  far  too  great. 

M.  Clemenceau,  the  believer  in  the  pri- 
macy of  the  great  Powers,  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  into  practical  operation 
in  the  Council  of  Ten  and  even  more  com- 
pletely in  the  Council  of  Four,  saw  with 


satisfaction  the  same  idea  perpetuated  in 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  To 
be  the  executive  of  such  an  oligarchy  in  the 
peace  conference  he  was  specially  equipped 
by  experience,  by  temperament  and  by  re- 
sourcefulness. His  nature  was  that  of  a 
despot. 

I  imagine  that  he  viewed  the  sessions  of 
the  conference  as  expedient  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  sentimental  idea  that  every 
nation  which  had  actually  participated  in 
the  war  against  Germany  should  have  a 
voice  in  making  peace,  but  he  determined 
that  the  voices  of  the  small  belligerents 
should  be  merely  echoes  of  the  expressed 
will  of  the  great  Powers.  He  manifestly 
believed  that  those  who  possessed  the 
superior  military  and  naval  strength  had 
the  sole  right  to  make  peace  with  the 
Central  Alliance.  He  did  not  propose  to 
hazard  the  interests  of  France  by  submitting 
the  treaty  terms  to  the  body  of  delegates 
for  decision.  Having  won  the  war  he  did 
not  intend  to  have  France  lose  the  peace. 

Resentment  of  the  Delegates 

Skeptical  as  M.  Clemenceau  seemed  to 
be  of  the  actual  force  of  moral  obligation 
and  of  abstract  justice  in  international 
relations,  he  conceived  that  the  practical 
way  was  for  the  five  principal  Powers  to 
take  and  keep  entire  control  of  the  negotia- 
tions and  to  perpetuate  their  control  by 
means  of  a  concert  of  the  great  Powers,  or, 
if  it  made  anyone  happier,  by  a  Council  of 
a  League  of  Nations,  which  was  the  same 
thing  if  it  recognized  the  primacy  of  the 
five  Powers.  In  my  judgment  that  is  what 
M.  Clemenceau  sought  from  the  beginning, 
and  that  is  what  he  obtained.  Less  far- 
seeing  than  he  and  less  appreciative  of  the 
great  advantages  to  France  of  the  creation 
of  such  an  oligarchy,  the  military  element 
in  France,  led  by  Marshal  Foch  and  his 
political  friends,  were  insistent  on  making 
the  Rhine  the  boundary  with  Germany, 
the  marshal  even  going  so  far  as  to  denounce 
the  treaty  in  a  plenary  session  because  this 
was  not  included.  But  M.  Clemenceau 
knew  that  the  unity  of  the  great  Powers 
was  a  stronger  protection  to  his  country 
than  the  military  occupation  of  territory 
whose  inhabitants  would  remain  hostile 
and  seek  the  first  opportunity  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  French  sovereignty.  He  knew 
that  if  he  insisted  on  the  Foch  program  it 
would  result  in  the  loss  of  the  unity  which 
he  desired  and  would  greatly  weaken  the 
influence  of  France  in  the  council  of  the 
Powers.  Wisdom  and  expediency  from 
the  French  point  of  view  indorsed  the  course 
taken  by  the  French  Premier.  He  endeav- 
ored nevertheless  to  remove  all  popular 
opposition  aroused  by  the  militarists  by 
negotiating  treaties  of  protective  alliance 
with  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
but  in  this  he  was  only  partially  successful, 
as  the  extreme  militarists  continued  their 
demand  for  the  cession  of  the  territory 
west  of  the  Rhine. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  repeat  the  opin- 
ions of  the  delegates  of  small  nations  con- 
cerning the  organization  and  procedure  of 
the  peace  conference  and  the  way  M.  Cle- 
menceau conducted  the  plenary  sessions. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  were  aston- 
ished, indignant  and  depressed  at  their 
treatment,  but  dared  not  publicly  com- 
plain of  their  wrongs,  though  in  private 
their  bitterness  was  expressed  in  strong 
terms.  The  invectives  were  chiefly  directed 
against  M.  Clemenceau  because  of  his 
"brutal  and  unheard-of  conduct"  as  presi- 
dent of  the  conference,  though  they  must 
have  known  that  he  was  only  the  instru- 
ment of  the  arbitrary  power  which  had  been 
taken  over  by  the  councils.  The  resent- 
ment of  the  delegates  increased  as  weeks 
lengthened  into  months  while  they  sat  idly 
cooling  their  heels  and  awaiting  the  decrees 
of  the  great  Powers.  Having  no  alternative 
they  assented  when  they  were  told  to  assent, 
and  they  also  signed  when  they  were 
directed  to  sign,  the  Chinese  delegates  alone 
refusing  to  place  their  signatures  to  the 
treaty. '  It  was  a  succession  of  humiliations 
for  the  independent  states,  whose  delegates 
sat  at  the  peace  table  presumably  to  reg- 
ister the  sovereign  wills  of  their  respective 
nations  but  in  fact  to  obey  the  commands 
of  the  great  Powers  under  the  direction  of 
(Continued  on  Page  113) 
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Torque  Arm 

When  a  motor  car  is  started  or  stopped  a 
strain  is  exerted  on  the  rear  axle  which 
must  be  taken  up  in  some  way. 

The  Auburn  method  of  neutralizing  this 
strain,  used  mainly  in  much  higher  priced 
cars,  is  through  a  specially  constructed 
torque  arm  of  pressed  steel  (see  illustration 
below). 

This  is  designed  to  take  up  both  the 
driving  and  braking  reaction  of  the  rear 
axle  instead  of  throwing  this  strain  upon 
the  rear  springs.  This  gives  100%  spring 
action  and  adds  greatly  to  the  life  of  the  car. 


The  open  road  in  Spring! 

When  the  lure  of  the  awakening 
countryside  tempts  the  motorist  to 
brave  uncertain  roads  and  heavy 
going  — 

Then  the  real  sturdiness  and  comfort 
of  Auburn  Beauty-SIX  become 
apparent. 

Then  does  the  motorist  fully 
appreciate  the  strength  and  stamina 
inbuilt  with  Auburn  construction. 

Then  are  those  notable  features  of 
Auburn  design— many  of  them  found 


only  in  much  higher  priced  cars— 
recognised  and  accorded  due  worth. 

Smoothly  and  quietly  Auburn  Beauty- 
SIX conquers  every  task  the  high- 
way imposes.  Rough  spots  are  ridden 
easily,  silently;  rack  and  strain  are 
met  and  defeated  by  the  strength 
of  every  Auburn  unit. 

Your  pride  in  Auburn's  good  looks, 
your  confidence  in  its  worthy 
service,  are  justified  by  the  mature 
experience  of  twenty-one  years  in 
building  fine  motor  cars. 


Auburn  Automobile  Company,  Auburn,  Indiana 

New  Prices  Auburn  Beauty-SIX 

Standard  Touring  Car   $1695 

Sedan   2795 

Tourstcr   1695 

Coupe   2795 

Roadster   1745 

Cabriolet   2045 

(f.  o.  b.  Auburn,  Ind.,  plus  war  tax) 
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Go  on  and  get  a  pipe — and  some  P.  A.! 

Slip  yourself  the  style  of  smokesport  that  And,  they  proved  for  themselves  that  the 

gives  you  more  fun  to  the  square  inch  than       news  we  spread  about  Prince  Albert's  quality 


Slip  yourself  the  style  of  smokesport  that 
gives  you  more  fun  to  the  square  inch  than 
you  ever  could  figure  out  would  be  yours! 
For,  a  pipe's  a  pal  through  thick  and  thin— 
if  it's  packed  with  Prince  Albert  —  tobacco 
that  answers  every  question  any  smoker 
ever  put  to  it! 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  men  have  come 
across  to  pipejoy  because  Prince  Albert  made 
it  possible!  Yes  sir,  smokers  who  would  shy 
off  a  pipe  like  a  trout  dodges  a  shadow!  They 
read  these  friendly  messages  about  Prince  Albert 
being  freed  from  bite  and  parch  by  our  exclusive 
patented  process!  They  proved  our  word 
that  P.  A.  was  a  revelation! 


And,  they  proved  for  themselves  that  the 
news  we  spread  about  Prince  Albert's  quality 
and  its  flavor  and  coolness  was  only  half  the 
story — for  men,  you'll  never  get  it  all  until 
you  put  yourself  behind  a  jimmy  pipe  and 
personally  get  the  inside  story  of  P.  A.!  And 
it's  a  peach! 

Say  —  how  you'll  pet-a-pipe  packed  with 
P.  A. !  How  you'll  like  to  pack  in  another 
load  of  Prince  Albert  —  and  another  —  and 
draw  in  those  fragrant  delightful  puffs!  Was 
there  ever  such  smoke  joy?  Was  there  ever 
—oh,  say- 
Go  on  and  get  a  pipe— and  some  P.  A. !  Do 
it  right  now! 


Everywhere  tobacco  is  sold  you  can  buy 
Prince  Albert.  Toppy  red  bags;  tidy  red  tins:  '• 
handsome  pound  and  half  pound  tin  humidors 
— and — that  clever,  practical  pound  crystal 
glass  humidor  with  sponge  moistener  top  that 
keeps  the  tobacco  in  such  perfect  condition! 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Copyright  1921  by  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 


prince  Albert 


the  national  joy  smoke 


Fringe  albert 

0 

CRIMP  CUT 
LONG  BURNING  PIPE 
TOBACCO 
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(Continued  from  Page  110) 

10  forceful  old  statesman  of  France.  It  is 
ue  that  these  nations  were  represented  on 
urious  commissions,  but  the  commissions 
MMSSed  no  aut  hority  to  decide  a  question, 
hat  aut  hority  rested  with  the  councils. 
But  Clemenceau  presiding  over  t  he  Coun- 

l  of  Ten  was  a  different  Clemenceau  from 
m  who  presided  over  the  plenary  sessions 
'  the  Conference  on  the  Preliminaries  of 
eace.  The  council,  except  on  rare  occa- 
ons  when  there  were  a  great  number  of 
ilitan  and  naval  experts  present,  met  in 
le  room  occupied  as  an  office  by  M. 
iehon,  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
flairs.  On  the  south  side  of  this  room 
ide  windows  extending  from  the  floor  to 
le  lofty  ceiling  looked  out  upon  the  trees 
id  shrubbery  of  a  small  court.  The  three 
her  sides  above  the  dark  wainscoting 
ere  covered  with  richly  colored  tapestries, 
hich  in  allegory  portrayed  events  in  the 
e  of  Henry  IV.  In  the  center  of  the  north 
ie  two  sets  of  double  doors  opened  into 
le  of  the  great  antechambers  facing  the 
uai  d'Orsay.  The  doors  on  the  inside  of 
ie  thick  wall  were  connected  by  brass  rods 
ith  corresponding  doors  on  the  outer  side, 

that  the  two  opened  together.  When 
iey  were  closed  M.  Pichon's  room  was 
•actically  soundproof. 
The  council  chamber  was  approximately 
u'rty  feet  from  east  to  west  and  over 
renty  feet  wide.  Near  the  western  end 
id  several  feet  from  a  handsome  fireplace, 

which  a  wood  fire  blazed  on  cold  days, 
is  M.  Pichon's  ornate  desk,  or  rather 
ble.  At  this  sat  M.  Clemenceau  in  a  low- 
icked  armchair.  Behind  him  Professor 
antoux,  the  gifted  interpreter  of  the 
nference,  sat  at  a  small  table.  Near 
•ofessor  Mantoux  and  toward  the  south 
ie  of  the  room  sat  M.  Pichon  in  a  high- 
icked  armchair.  Along  the  south  side  of 
e  room  were  the  other  members  of  the 
uncil,  with  their  backs  to  the  windows, 
ranged  in  the  following  order — the  Amer- 
ms,  the  British,  the  Italians  and  the 
panese.  They  sat  in  great  chairs  similar 
that  occupied  by  M.  Pichon,  and  had  in 
>nt  of  them  small  tables  for  their  papers 
d  maps.  Behind  the  members  of  the 
uncil,  in  the  embrasures  of  the  windows 
d  also  along  the  east  side  of  the  room, 
>re  their  secretaries  and  the  expert  ad- 
ders whom  they  had  asked  to  attend  the 
ssion.  On  the  north  side  near  the  western 
d  of  the  room  sat  M.  Dutasta,  the  secre- 
ry  general,  and  three  or  four  French 
sistants.  Also  on  the  north  side  close  to 
e  entrance  doors  were  chairs  for  dele- 
tes, commissioners  and  other  persons 
10  might  be  summoned  to  present  their 
ses  or  make  their  reports  to  the  council. 
;  a  rule  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  people 
;re  present  at  each  session,  though  on 
casions  all  retired  except  the  ten  members. 

Sessions  Under  French  Control 

This  is  a  rude  picture  of  the  place  of 
;eting  of  the  Council  of  Ten  over  which 
.  Clemenceau  presided.  But,  as  I  said, 
was  a  different  man  from  the  man 
10  directed  the  proceedings  of  a  plenary 
wion.  Within  the  council  chamber  his 
mineering  manner,  his  brusqueness  of 
eech  and  his  driving  methods  of  conduct- 
?  business  disappeared.  He  showed  pa- 
nce  and  consideration  toward  his  col- 
tgues  and  seldom  spoke  until  the  others 
d  expressed  their  views.  It  was  only  on 
re  occasions  that  he  abandoned  his  suav- 
r  of  address  and  allowed  his  emotions 
affect  his  utterances.  It  was  then  only 
e  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  ferocity  of 
e  Tiger.  But  these  incidents  were  very 
usual,  as  M.  Clemenceau  was  generally 
nrriliatory  and  disposed  to  find  some 
mmon  ground  forcompromi.se.  Hismani- 
it  purpose  was  to  obtain  unanimity  by 
itua!  concessions. 

titer  a  long  debate,  in  which  several 
'mbers  of  the  council  had  taken  part, 
.  Clemenceau  would  turn  to  the  one  who 
d  offered  the  original  proposal  and  ask 
pectantly  in  English,  "Do  you  agree?" 

the  proposer  showed  that  he  was  not 
iisfied  M.  Clemenceau  would  gaze  at  the 
ling  and  patiently  listen  to  further  dis- 
ssion.  If  it  became  apparent  that  no 
reement  could  be  reached  he  would  ask 
■  suggestions  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken. 

however,  the  author  of  the  proposal  was 
Lisfied  with  the  changes  offered  in  debate 
.  Clemenceau  would  put  the  same  ques- 
m  to  others  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
(eussion,  and  if  no  objection  was  raised 
i  face  would  light  up  and  he  would  ex- 
tim,  "Bicn!  C'ml  aaopVS."   It  was  then 


the  duty  of  the  secretary  general  and  the 
secretaries  of  the  delegations  to  reduce  the 
final  decision  to  writing,  by  no  means  an 
easy  task  if  it  was  a  patchwork  of  debate. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Ten 
were  very  informal,  although  an  official 
agenda  was  prepared  for  each  session, 
nominally  by  the  secretaries  acting  together, 
though,  in  fact,  it  was  done  by  M.  Dutasta 
in  consultation  with  officials  of  the  French 
Foreign  Office.  Thus  M.  Clemenceau  and 
his  advisers  substantially  regulated  the 
subjects  discussed  by  the  Council  of  Ten. 
The  truth  is  that  the  agenda  seldom  reached 
the  members  of  the  council  long  enough 
before  the  session  for  them  to  study  thor- 
oughly or  in  detail  the  subjects  listed  for 
discussion.  Naturally,  this  gave  a  decided 
advantage  to  the  French,  who  included  in 
the  agenda  only  subjects  which  they  were 
fully  prepared  to  discuss.  It  was  practi- 
cally impossible  to  have  placed  on  the 
agenda  a  subject  which  officials  of  the 
French  Foreign  Office  were  not  ready  to 
consider  or  which  they  believed  it  would  be 
for  the  interests  of  France  to  postpone  until 
certain  other  matters  had  been  decided. 

Of  course  M.  Clemenceau,  alive  to  every- 
thing which  worked  to  the  advantage  of 
France  and  skillful  in  handling  situations  of 
all  sorts,  succeeded  in  carrying  through  the 
French  program;  and  he  did  it  without 
exciting  opposition  among  his  colleagues. 
They  might,  and  in  a  few  cases  did,  grum- 
ble and  complain  outside  the  council  as  to 
the  way  matters  were  being  handled,  but 
in  M.  Pichon's  room  the  suavity,  good 
nature  and  unfailing  courtesy  of  the  Tiger 
silenced  those  who  were  dissatisfied.  In 
the  endeavor  to  match  the  shrewd  old 
statesman  in  politeness  and  geniality  they 
failed  to  use  these  qualities  in  the  way  that 
he  did.  He  used  them  to  disarm  his  op- 
ponents and  prevent  vigorous  objection. 
His  colleagues  used  them  to  soften  the 
blows  which  they  intended  to  deliver.  M. 
Clemenceau  won. 

The  Premier's  Sharp  Tongue 

As  a  master  of  the  fine  art  of  flattery 
none  could  equal  the  French  Premier.  It 
was  interesting  to  see  how  accurately  he 
estimated  the  personal  peculiarities  of  his 
colleagues  and  how  tactfully  he  regulated 
his  intercourse  accordingly.  With  Presi- 
dent Wilson  he  was,  at  least  in  the  Council 
of  Ten,  politely  deferential  but  never 
subservient;  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  he 
showed  his  wit  and  sometimes  his  sarcasm; 
with  the  Italians  he  was  cynical  and  caustic 
and  not  infrequently  vehement;  and  with 
the  Japanese,  indifferent  or  patiently  toler- 
ant. He  had  read  with  remarkable  keen- 
ness the  temperament  and  the  character- 
istics of  each,  and  seemed  to  understand 
the  best  way  to  deal  with  each  one. 

The  personality  of  M.  Clemenceau  was 
distinctly  attractive.  His  genial  friendli- 
ness, his  mental  alertness  and  his  sparkling 
wit  made  him  always  an  agreeable  compan- 
ion and  an  interesting  conversationalist.  It 
is  true  that  his  wit  was  sometimes  biting 
and  cruel.  He  did  not  check  his  fondness 
for  uttering  clever  sayings  because  they 
conveyed  unpleasant  truths  or  wounded 
the  sensibilities  of  those  at  whom  they  were 
directed.  But  he  was  always  careful  to 
avoid  offending  one  whose  power  he  recog- 
nized or  whose  favor  he  sought.  President 
Wilson,  for  example,  was  never  in  my 
presence  a  target  for  his  sarcastic  remarks, 
while  his  own  officials  and  military  ad- 
visers, even  Marshal  Foch,  were  often  the 
subjects  of  jests  and  rebukes  which,  deliv- 
ered before  the  council,  caused  them  ex- 
ceeding mortification  and  invited  in  some 
cases  angry  retorts.  He  was  at  times  so 
harsh  and  sarcastic  in  his  language  that  his 
listeners  felt  incensed  that  he  took  an  oc- 
casion when  they  were  present  to  humiliate 
his  subordinates. 

Yet  in  spite  of  these  exhibitions  of 
temper,  embarrassing  as  they  were,  one 
could  not  but  admire  the  sturdy  old  veteran, 
whose  political  life  had  been  one  of  con- 
tinual tumult  and  strife.  No  public  man 
in  France  had  had  so  stormy  a  career  as  he. 
He  had  not  won  his  high  place  by  making 
friends  with  politicians;  he  had  won  it  by 
trampling  down  his  enemies.  He  did  not 
owe  his  success  to  a  political  party  or  to  a 
faction;  he  owed  it  to  compelling  recogni- 
tion of  his  personal  strength  and  ability. 
He  simply  reveled  in  the  struggles  in  whirh 
he  was  constantly  engaged  to  maintain  his 
position.  He  never  hesitated  to  pick  up  a 
gage  of  battle,  and  he  entered  the  conflict 
with  all  the  vigor  of  youth  and  all  the 
sagacity  of  age. 


No  Corns  Today 

unless  folks  let  them  stay 


Millions  of  people  nowadays 
keep  completely  free  from  corns. 

At  the  first  sign  of  a  corn  they 
use  Blue-jay  —  the  liquid  or  the 
plaster.  The  pain  then  stops.  In 
a  little  while  the  whole  corn 
loosens  and  comes  out.  The  usual 
time  is  48  hours. 

People  who  pare  corns  keep 
them.  People  who  use  old  treat- 
ments—  harsh,  unscientific  —  do 
themselves  injustice. 


There  is  now  a  scientific  corn 
ender.  A  famous  chemist  per- 
fected it.  This  world-famed 
laboratory  supplies  it  through 
druggists  everywhere. 

It  is  at  your  call.  A  touch  will 
apply  it.  Its  use  seals  the  fate  of 
a  corn. 

At  least  20  million  corns  yearly 
are  now  ended  in  this  easy,  gentle 
way.  Apply  it  to  one  corn  to- 
night.   Watch  what  it  does. 


Plaster  or  Liquid 

Blue=j  ay 

The  Scientific  Corn  Ender 


BAUER  &  BLACK  Ch 

Makers  of  B  &  B  Sterile  Surgi 


cago  New  York  Toronto 
cal  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 


Cut  Me  Out 

and  mail  me,  with  your 
name  and  address,  to 
The  Curtis  Publishing 
Company, 9  74  Independ- 
ence Square,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  I  will  bring 
you  full  details  telling 
how  our  subscription 
representatives  easily 
make  $5  or  $10  a  week 
extra  in  their  spare  time  ! 

Name  

Address 

City  


|  State 


World- famout  Palmar  Method  Penman- 
ehip  now  Taught  by  Correepondence.  No 
Failure!.  Succete  Guaranteed.  Earn  More 
Money.  Prepare  for  a  Better  Poeition. 
Learn  During  Spare  Time. 
A  series  of  lessons  In  plain,  unshaded,  rapid  husi- 
iwhh  writing.    Houklit  showing  specimens  sent  on 

request. 

THE  A  N.  PALMER  CO.,  32  Irtlnf  Pise.,  N.w  Tork,  N.  T. 


JiEYS  DUPLICATK  D 

'      ~<*^-*r>     ,s  2  lor  25c.   Anr  ljp»  kty. 


PhiUd'lphu  In  C. 


Sfnd  kry  with  ordVr. 
*l  rfttai  to  clubi  ind  ortanliftttoni 
156  N  Rfo.d  St.  PMidrlphu 


PATFMTQ  WRITE  i...  I.-  Illustrated 
A  1  Hill  1  ij.  eul.l-  book  niwl  "EVIDENCE  OP 
CONCEPTION  BLANK."  Send 
modr!  nr  nkiMch  anil  draci Ipt  Ion  ol  Invention  fur  our 
Irrr  opinion  ol  lla  put  rut  nlilr  nnttirr. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  727  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CHEMISTRY'S  LATEST  VICTORY 

The  only  known  combined  rust  sol- 
vent and  lubricant.  Externally  applied, 
positively  penetrates  between  the 
leaves  ol  your  automobile  springs, 
dissolves  the  rust  and  deposits  a  lubrir 
cant.  The  result  is  resilient,  quiet 
spring-action  which  insures  riding 
comfort  and  lengthens  tire  life. 

Invaluable  whaever  rust  retards 
or  prevents  mechanical  movement 


apply  with 


(None  ftnuiM  without  ahote  ligtMftrfW 

DEALERS,  ASK  YOUR  JOBBER 

Initial  pint  sent  postpaid  (or  $1 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied 

Ilalskail  Specialties  Co. 

50.1  Market  St..  Son  Francisco 

Cattrrn  l  anory  Reprrtcntatiret : 

The  Kdwurds  Snlcs  Co. 

1919  Michigan  Avenue       50  Bui  12nd  Street 
Chicntfo  New  York 
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Earn  Extra  Dollars 
in  Your  Spare  Hours 

Mr.  Raymond  Knerr  Easily  Earns 
$40.00  in  a  Single  Month -The 
Same  Opportunity  is  Open  To  You 

Mr.  Raymond  S.  Knerr  is  a  dealer  in  farm  imple- 
ments in  a  progressive  Pennsylvania  town.  Yet  he 
finds  time,  after  his  store  closes,  to  add  many  an 
extra  dollar  to  his  income  by  looking  after  new  and 
renewal  subscriptions  for  the  Curtis  publications  in 
his  neighborhood.  In  one  month  his  extra  profits 
have  totalled  $40.00. 


Mr.  John  Bedford 

of  Michigan 


Mr.  Frank  Thompson 

of  Pennsylvania 


Stephen  Polak 

of  New  York 


Mr.  Knerr  is  one  of  hundreds  who  easily  earn  extra  money 
by  introducing  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  and  The  Country  Gentleman.  Mr.  Bedford  has 
received  as  much  as  $150.00  in  a  single  month;  one  month's 
spare  time  has  brought  Mr.  Thompson  $75.00  extra;  while 
little  Stephen  Polak  is  working  after  school  to  earn  a  bicycle. 

Let  Us  Tell  You  About  Our  Plan 
Full  Details  and  Supplies  Sent  Free 


There  is  room  on  our  subscription 
staff  for  more  men  and  women  who 
want  more  money.  You  need  no 
experience  to  be  successful — you 
can  learn  as  you  earn.  You  need 
make  no  money  investment — all 
equipment  and  supplies  are  fur- 
nished free.    Right  in  your  neigh- 


borhood there  are  many  people 
who  would  gladly  send  in  their 
orders  through  you  if  you  should 
ask  them  to.  Like  scores  of  our 
workers,  you  too  should  be  able 
to  earn  $1.50  an  hour  or  more  for 
spare  time  work,  or  up  to  $100.00 
a  week  if  you  can  devote  all  of 
your  time  to  it. 


To  obtain  full  information  about  our  money-making  plan,  with 
complete  equipment  for  immediate  profitable  work,  mail  this 
coupon  today  to  The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  976  Independ- 
ence Square,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  No  obligation  is  involved. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  tell  me  all  about  your  money-making  plan. 


Name- 
Town- 


Street  or  R.F.D. 
State  


Whatever  may  be  thought  of  M.  Cle- 
menceau's  policies  and  methods,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  tribute  to  his  indomitable 
will  and  his  unwavering  optimism  as  he 
stood  alone  and  defiant  during  many  of  the 
crises  which  he  as  premier  was  called  upon 
to  face.  Even  those  who  disliked  him  in- 
tensely could  not  refuse  him  unwilling 
praise  for  his  devotion  and  service  to 
France,  while  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of 
"Clemenceau!  Clemenceau!"  whenever 
he  appeared  in  public,  testified  to  a  popu- 
larity which  silenced  his  enemies  and 
made  his  premiership  secure. 

I  cannot  better  describe  M.  Clemen ceau's 
personal  appearance  than  to  say  that  he 
suggested  in  face  and  figure  a  Chinese 
mandarin  of  the  old  empire.  I  say  this  with 
all  respect  for  the  man  whom  I  would 
describe.  He  had  the  sallow  complexion, 
the  prominent  high  cheek  bones,  the  mas- 
sive forehead  with  protuberant  brows,  the 
slant  of  the  dark  eyes,  the  long  down- 
curving  gray  mustache,  the  short  neck,  the 
broad  rounded  shoulders  and  the  bulky 
body.  As  he  sat  in  the  council  chamber 
with  his  clenched  gloved  hands  resting  on 
the  arms  of  his  chair,  his  eyes  with  their 
raised  brows  and  heavy  drooping  lids,  and 
his  features  immobile  and  expressionless, 
he  might  have  been  the  model  for  a  bronze 
Chinese  statue  of  Buddha.  He  was  a 
striking  type,  indicative  of  intellectual 
force,  of  self-mastery  and  of  cold  merciless 
will  power.  Massive,  Mongolian  and  im- 
passive, he  watched  the  course  of  events 
with  Oriental  stoicism  and  calculated  with 
the  unerring  instinct  of  the  Western  mind 
where  lay  the  interests  of  France,  to  which 
his  thought  and  energies  were  consecrated. 

Idealism  Tolerated 

It  is  not  strange  or  doubtful,  when  one 
dissects  the  character  of  this  remarkable 
man,  that  he  dominated  the  peace  confer- 
ence and  the  councils  at  Paris.  He  pos- 
sessed the  essential  qualities  of  great  lead- 
ership. He  knew  when  to  be  defiant  and 
when  to  placate.  He  was  preeminently 
practical  and  material.  He  was  cynical  of 
the  real  value  of  the  idealism  which  had 
been  so  widely  applauded  and  which  many 
of  the  delegates  supported  with  enthusiasm 
so  long  as  it  did  not  interfere  with  the 
material  interests  of  their  countries.  He 
tolerated  these  ideals  because  it  was  the 
expedient  thing  to  do.  He  showed  in  what 
he  sought  and  in  what  he  accomplished 
rather  than  in  what  he  said  that  he  believed 
that  selfishness  was  the  supreme  impulse 
with  nations  as  with  individuals,  and  that 
it  was  the  only  real  factor  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Altruism  was  well  enough  to  talk 


about  because  it  was  pleasing  to  some 
people,  but  to  construct  international  so- 
ciety on  such  a  foundation  was  to  deny 
human  nature.  He  was  in  no  sense  a 
visionary. 

The  League  of  Nations  to  M.  Clemen- 
ceau— if  I  read  his  mind  correctly — was  a 
Utopian  dream  of  impractical  theorists, 
until  a  concert  of  the  great  Powers  was  in- 
corporated in  the  covenant  and  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  agreed  to  enter 
into  treaties  to  come  to  the  aid  of  France 
in  the  event  that  Germany  should  again 
attack  her.  From  the  time  that  these 
treaties  of  protection  were  arranged  and 
his  country  had  no  longer  to  depend  for  its 
security  upon  the  uncertain  guaranty  of 
the  covenant  M.  Clemenceau  supported  or 
rather  did  not  oppose  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. He  probably  thought  that  it  might 
have  some  practical  uses  in  carrying  out  the 
terms  of  the  treaty.  If  the  authors  and 
sponsors  wished  to  try  out  their  theory 
he  had  no  objections,  provided  there  was 
nothing  in  the  covenant  which  weakened  or 
lessened  the  material  advantages  obtained 
for  France  in  the  terms  of  the  peace. 

Patriot  and  Materialist 

He  watched  calmly  and  with  little  com- 
ment the  formulation  of  the  league  by  the 
Commission  on  the  League  of  Nations, 
over  which  President  Wilson  presided,  but 
I  imagine  that  he  did  so  with  a  scornful 
cynicism  for  the  work  of  those  who,  he 
doubtless  thought,  were  wasting  their  time 
on  a  dream.  Had  the  authors  of  the  cov- 
enant attempted,  however,  to  modify  his 
purposes,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
there  would  have  been  an  explosion  and 
the  covenant  would  have  had  a  difficult 
road  to  travel  before  it  was  accepted. 

His  fixity  of  purpose,  his  practicality, 
his  tolerance  of  harmless  altruism,  his 
mental  vitality  and  keenness  of  perception, 
together  with  the  other  traits  of  character 
to  which  I  have  referred,  made  M.  Clemen- 
ceau the  most  influential  personality  in  the 
Paris  conference.  He  succeeded  in  nearly 
everything  that  he  undertook.  When  it 
made  no  difference  to  France  or  to  French 
interests  he  might  argue  and  debate  and 
finally  give  up  the  point;  but  if  the  real 
interests  of  France,  as  he  saw  them,  were 
in  the  slightest  degree  affected,  he  never 
surrendered.  His  patriotism  like  his  ma- 
terialism was  extreme.  No  one  can  hon- 
estly deny  the  superior  influence  which  the 
rugged  old  statesman  exerted  from  first  to 
last  over  his  distinguished  confreres. 

Editor's  Note — This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  four 
articles  by  Mr.  Lansing.  The  second  article  will 
appear  in  an  early  issue. 
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Ink  Users! 


Signet   Ink   is   absolutely  perma- 
nent— it's  safe  for  records. 

It  is  practically  non-corrosive,  elim- 
inating rusty,  scratchy  pens. 

It  does  not  accumulate  or  build  on 
the  pen. 

It  writes  a  pleasing  blue  which  turns 
jet  black. 

You  can  feel  its  goodness  the  mo- 
ment you  commence  to  write. 

Blot  it  and  the  writing  still  remains 
clear  and  distinct. 


QTie  jobber's  salesman  — 
the  Jriend  of  the  retailer 

QTie  advantage  of  this  connection 
to  the  dealer  and  the  consumer 

SEE  HERE,  John — you've  bought  most  all  your  goods  from  our  house 
for  years — except  your  ink,  paste  and  mucilage  —  and  these  goods 
you've  always  bought  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  I  think  that's  a  mistake 
— and  it's  really  due  to  hide-bound  custom  more  than  anything  else.  You'll 
do  better  for  your  store  and  for  your  customers  if  you  will  buy  through  us 
— the  jobber.  And  I'll  tell  you  why — 

First 

"We  sell  Signet  Ink  and  LePage's 
Paste  and  Mucilage — all  put  out  by 
:he  manufacturer  of  LePage's  Glue. 
This  means  guaranteed  merchandise. 
You  are  guaranteed  quality,  and  so 
ire  your  customers. 

Then 

"The  makers  of  Signet  Ink  have  a 
policy,  which  is  ours  also.  It  permits 
^ou  to  purchase  in  quantity  and 
fill-in'  lots  any  time  through  us. 
Vou  enjoy  every  advantage  the  manu- 
facturer selling  you  direct  may  offer. 
/\nd  that  isn't  all.  He  doesn't  break 
:ases.  You've  got  to  invest  a  big  sum 
:>f  money  and  carry  a  big  stock.  Our 
method  means  'quick  turnovers'  and 
noney  not  tied  up — but  free  for  other 
nvestments. 


"You  are  doing  business  on  sounder  principles — a  saner, 
more  economical  basis.  You  pass  these  advantages 
along  to  your  trade.    Hence  your  business  prospers." 

RUSSIA    CEMENT    COMPANY,    Laboratory   and  Factory,    GLOUCESTER,  MASS 

CIDNET 

T^ii^r    THE    PERMANENT  ■ 

INK 


What's  More 

"Our  stock  is  complete — always. 
It's  near  your  store.  No  weeks  and 
weeks  of  waiting,  but  immediate  de- 
liveries —  less  breakage  —  and  what 
does  break  we  replace  without  fuss  or 
quibble. 

Summing  it  up 

"It  is  better  service  at  the  same 
price  advantage.  It  means  goods  in 
better  condition ;  liquid  assets — smaller 
freight  bills. 

"You're  out  to  sell  your  customers 
'A-l'  products  and  render  them  serv- 
ice. Our  policy  permits  you  to  serve 
them  best. 

"You  never  have  to  say  'We  are 
just  out  of  that,  but  we'll  have  it  in  a 
few  days.' 


ettigoir  Liquid  Olue 
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The 

Philco  Retainer 
as  it  actually  is. 


The  Philco  Retainer 
as  it  looks  to  the  ac- 
tive material — a  solid 
wall  thru  which  it 
cannot  pass. 


■W9 


A  Log  Boom, 


because  of  its  slotted  construction,  holds  the 
logs  back  but  lets  the  water  thru. 

Similarly,  in  a  Philadelphia  Battery, 

the  Philco  Retainer,  because  of  its  slotted 
construction,  holds  the  power-producing 
active  material  everlastingly  on  the  plates, 
but  allows  the  necessary  free  passage  of 
acid  and  current. 

Because  the  active  material  is  thus  prevented  from 
falling  off  the  plates,  the  life  of  the  battery  is  greatly 
prolonged. 

This  makes  possible  the  Philadelphia 

TWO  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

— a  guarantee  distinguished  not  only  by  extreme  length 
but  absolute  freedom  from  technicalities  as  well. 

Philadelphia  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Ontario  &  C  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Philadelphia 
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LWith  the  PHILCO  Slotted  Retainer 
J     THE  "CORD  TIRE"  BATTERY 


FELS-NAPTHA 


Vhat  does  "Fels-^Hgptha"  mean  r 

It  means  the  perfect  combination  of 
ood  soap  and  real  naptha. 

Vhat  is  ^ptha? 

A  wonderful  dirt-loosener  used  by  dry- 
leaners  to  cleanse  and  freshen  dainty  fab- 
ics  and  restore  delicate  colors.  Naptha 
lakes  dirt  let  go,  and  carries  away  all 
dors  from  clothes.  Naptha  is  good  for 
lothes  because  it  thoroughly  cleanses; 
nd  thoroughly  clean  clothes  last  longer. 

Vhy  combine  GJS{aptha  with  Soap? 

Because  when  combined  the 
els-Naptha  way,  the  cleansing  quality 
f  naptha  is  added  to  that  of  good  soap, 
id  together  they  do  the  work  quicker  and 
2tter  than  either  naptha  or  soap  alone. 

rfhy  not  use  Soap  alone  and  pour 

^aptha  into  the  Wash-water? 

Naptha  of  itself  will  not  mix  with 
ater.  But  it  does  mix  when  carried 
to  the  water  by  Fels-Naptha,  because  of 
.e  individual  Fels 'Naptha  process  which 
akes  naptha  soluble  in  water.  There- 
re  every  bubble  of  Fels-Naptha  suds 
mtains  naptha.  It  works  through  every 
)re  of  the  clothes  loosening  all  the  dirt. 


Aren't  all  <e(7Haptha"  Soaps  alike? 

No.  The  word  "naptha"  has  been 
misused.  Fels-Naptha  is  the  original 
naptha  soap.  It  contains  real  naptha. 
The  exclusive  Fels-Naptha  method  of 
combining  good  soap  and  real  naptha 
has  never  been  duplicated.  Fels-Naptha 
holds  its  naptha.  Blindfolded  you  can  tell 
Fels-Naptha  from  all  other  soaps  by  its 
clean  naptha  odor. 

What  Color  for  Soap  ? 

Color  has  little  to  do  with  the  purity 
or  cleansing-value  of  soap.  Some  good 
soaps  are  black;  others  white,  green, 
brown,  yellow  and  golden.  Fels-Naptha 
is  golden  because  that  is  the  natural 
color  of  the  good  materials  that  help  to 
hold  its  naptha.  Fels-Naptha  makes 
snowy  suds  and  whitest  clothes. 

Why  isnt  Fels-cHaptha 
hard  as  a  Brick? 

Hard  soaps  mean  hard  rubbing.  Hard 
rubbing  means  wear  on  clothes,  and  a 
backache.  Fels-Naptha  rubs  off  easily 
and  dissolves  in  the  wash  water.  The 
cleansing  work  is  done  by  soap>  naptha 
and  water  all  thoroughly  mixed. 


What  Soap  for  Washing-machines  ? 

Fels-Naptha  is  the  ideal  soap  for  the 
washer  because  its  naptha  loosens  the 
dirt  even  before  the  washer  starts. 
Then  the  suds  churn  through  and 
through  the  clothes,  quickly  flushing  all 
dirt  away.  And  the  inside  of  the  ma- 
chine will  not  be  sticky. 

Are  there  Fels-cHaptha  Flakes? 

No,  but  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  make 
your  own — and  more  economical.  Just 
shave  off  into  the  water  the  chips  or 
flakes  of  Fels-Naptha  as  you  need  them. 
This  gives  you  the  added  cleansing  value 
of  naptha  in  washing  woolens,  dainty 
lingerie  and  all  fine  things. 

Houu  many  other  Uses 

has  Fels-^Haptha? 

The  housewife  constantly  finds  new 
uses  for  Fels-Naptha.  Besides  laundry- 
work,  Fels-Naptha  is  wonderful  for  taking 
spots  from  rugs,  carpets,  cloth,  draperies. 
Brightens  woodwork  instantly.  Always 
keep  a  cake  in  the  bathroom  for  very  dirty 
hands  and  for  enamel  of  bathtub  and 
washstand.  Give  your  home  and  your- 
self the  benefit  of  the  real  naptha  soap. 
Order  Fels-Naptha  of  your  grocer  today! 


tl  1121,  Fill  V  Co.,  Philadelphia 


Three  things  identify  Fels-Naptha 
— the  red-and-green  wrapper,  the 
golden  bar,  the  clean  naptha  udor. 


Fels-Naptha  safely  cleans  any- 
thing deanabu  and  washes  any' 
thing  washable. 


THE  GOLDEN  BAR  WITH  I  II E  CLEAN  NAI'TIIA  ODOR 


PEBECO  TOOTH  PASTE 
COUNTERACIS"ACID-MOUTH" 
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are  Guaranteed 

A  Society  Brand  Suit  or  Overcoat 
must  give  Complete  Satisfaction 

That  is  Our  Pledge  tolfou 

Your  dealer  has  authority  to  refund 
the  full  purchase  price  if  you  are 
dissatisfied  in  any  particular 

N  ew  Spring  Styles  $  40  to  $75 

ALFRED  DT.CKEK  8c  COIIN  ,    M»W,r. .  CKk.go.  NtwYork      InC.n.d*     SOCIETY    BRAND    CLOTHES.     Limited.  Monlrf.L 
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See  recipe  for  Salmon  Croquettes 
in  cookbook  offered  below. 


Do  you  know  the  24  Rules 
for  Perfect  Frying  ? 

"The  Whys  of  Cooking"  will  tell  you 
all  the  "tricks  of  the  trade"  that  will 
enable  you  to  make  your  croquettes, 
fritters  and  other  fried  foods  just  right 
the  first  time  you  try  them.  Written 
by  Janet  McKenzie  Hill,  founder  of 
the  Boston  Cooking  School,  and  edi- 
tor of  "American  Cookery,"  this  book 
also  contains  scores  of  her  exclusive 
recipes,  including  the  Salmon  Cro- 
quettes pictured  above.  Illustrated 
in  color.  Bound  in  blue  and  gold. 
We  pay  26c  for  every  copy  of  this 
book.  You  may  have  one  copy,  post- 
paid, for  10  cents  in  stamps.  Write 
to  Section  K-3,  Department  of  Home 
Economics,  The  Procter  &  Gamble 
Company,  Cincinnati. 


Wicwus  Croquettes 

'Do  you  know  how  to  make  them  easily  and  inexpensively? 

Croquettes  offer  a  most  economical  and  appetizing  way  to  serve  left-overs.  If 
you  follow  the  approved  rules  for  deep  frying  (see  special  cookbook  offer  below) 
you  will  find  that  your  croquettes  will  not  be  greasy,  that  your  house  will  not 
be  filled  with  an  unpleasant  odor  and  that  you  will  use  less  cooking  fat  than 
when  you  cook  in  a  frying  pan. 

The  first  rule  for  successful  croquettes  is  to  use  Crisco. 

Crisco-fried  foods  do  not  look,  taste  nor  smell  greasy.  Crisco  cannot  be  de- 
tected on  anything  prepared  with  it  because  it  is  white,  pure,  tasteless  and 
odorless.   It  is  a  vegetable  product,  unlike  lard  in  origin  and  effect. 

No  matter  how  much  frying  you  do  with  Crisco  your  kitchen  will  be  as  pleas- 
ant to  work  in  as  when  you  are  doing  any  other  kind  of  cooking.  Crisco  does 
not  smoke  at  frying  temperature. 

Frying  consumes  comparatively  little  Crisco  and  none  need  be  thrown  away. 
Crisco  is  not  absorbed  by  the  food  because  it  forms  a  crust  almost  immediately. 
All  that  is  left  can  be  used  again  and  again  because  it  does  not -carry  the  taste 
of  one  food  to  another. 

Keep  Crisco  on  hand  and  you  always  will  be  equipped  to  produce  croquettes, 
fritters  or  other  good  fried  things  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Use  Crisco  for  baking,  too.  It  makes  flaky  pastries,  tender  biscuit  and  de- 
licious, butter-like  cakes.  Get  it  from  your  grocer,  in  sanitary,  dirt-proof  con- 
tainers, at  about  the  same  price  as  lard  sold  from  an  open  tub.  One  pound, 
net  weight,  and  larger  sizes. 

Crisco  is  also  made  and  sold  in  Canada. 
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"^OR  obvious  reasons  it  is  harder  for 
.J    me  to  analyze  the  character  of 

•  President  Wilson  as  manifested  by 
his  conduct  at  Paris  than  it  is  the 
iracter  of  any  one  of  his  colleagues  in 
:  Council  of  the  Heads  of  States.  It 
3  only  as  I  reviewed  the  results  of  the 
[ot.iations  that  I  came  to  a  realization 
the  difficulty,  if  not  the  impossibility, 
larmonizing  his  avowed  intentions  with 
at  seemed  to  satisfy  him.  As  a  eonse- 
mce  in  a  character  study  of  this  sort  the 
ts  do  not  always  seem  to  justify  the 
iclusions.  Then,  too,  opinion  is  often 
ed  on  deductions  which  depend  more 
>n  impressions  than  on  direct  evidence, 
lay  have  drawn  erroneous  conclusions 
1  may  therefore  be  wrong  in  my  judg- 
nts;  that  I  am  willing  to  admit;  but  it 
ly  earnest  purpose  to  be  entirely  impar- 

and  to  avoid  any  personal  bias  in  the 
::ussion  of  a  man  with  whom  I  was  so 
g  and  so  closely  associated. 
A  real  difficulty  in  portraying  Presi- 
it  Wilson  as  he  was  in  Paris  is  that 
Lain  traits  of  his  character,  which  had 
n  so  prominent  in  his  public  career 
>r  to  that  time,  seem  to  have  been  sup- 
ssed  or  submerged  in  the  new  environ- 
nt.  Whether  this  was  intentional  or 
oluntary  I  do  not  know;  and  really  it 
kes  no  difference.  The  fact  is  that  the 
•sident  appeared  changed  after  he 
(led  in  France.    Clearly  it  is  difficult 

to  be  unconsciously  influenced  by  impressions  gained  prior  to  the  Paris  days 
I  not  to  weave  those  memories  into  an  estimate  of  Mr.  Wilson  when  he  was  en- 
;ed  in  the  task  of  negotiating  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  wisdom  of  the  President's  attending  the  peace 
Terence  and  of  conducting  in  person  the  negotiations.  As  to  that  there  will  always 

I  presume,  a  divergence  of  opinion.    There  are  valid  arguments  on  both  sides 


'  «f  MAURI*  £ 


of  the  question.  I  can  only  say  that  the 
day  after  the  armistice  was  signed  I  had  a 
conference  with  the  President  in  his  study 
at  the  White  House,  during  which  I  took 
occasion  to  tell  him  that  in  my  judgment 
it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  for  him  to 
sit  at  the  peace  table,  and  I  went  fully 
into  my  reasons  for  so  advising  him.  Six 
days  later— November  18,  1918  — the 
President  came  to  my  residence  and  told 
me  that  after  considering  the  matter  very 
carefully  he  had  determined  to  go  to  the 
conference,  and  had  given  out  a  public 
announcement  of  his  intention.  My  judg- 
ment as  to  the  President's  personal  par- 
ticipation in  the  negotiations  and  his 
absence  from  the  United  States  for  so  long 
a  period  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  the  day 
I  expressed  it.  I  leave  others  to  decide 
how  far  it  has  been  justified  by  subsequent 
events.  At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  show 
that  the  President's  decision  to  exercise 
in  person  his  constitutional  right  to  con- 
duct the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United 
States  was  not  the  result  of  impulse'  but 
was  reached  after  thoughtful  deliberation, 
and  doubtless  the  manifestations  of  ap- 
proval by  t  he  French  people  of  his  presence 
at  Paris  convinced  him  that  he  had  de- 
cided wisely. 

No  man  ever  received  a  more  demon- 
strative welcome  than  did  Mr.  Wilson 
from  the  moment  that  the  George  Wash- 
ington entered  the  harbor  of  Brest.  It 
was  a  great  popular  ovation.  His  name  was  on  every  lip;  throngs  of  admirers  ap- 
plauded him  as  he  entered  the  special  train  for  Paris  and  at  the  stations  en  route; 
and  multitudes,  delirious  wit h  ent husiasm,  cheered  him  a  welcome  as  he  drove  through 
the  beflagged  streets  of  the  French  capital  in  company  with  President  Point-are,  who 
met  him  at  the  Garcdu  Hois  de  Boulogne.  It  was  a  reception  which  might  have  turned 
the  head  of  a  man  far  less  re<  pom  ive  than  the  Pre  iden!  to  public  fcpplaUM,  and  have 
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given  him  an  exalted  opinion  of  his  own  power  of  accom- 
plishment and  of  his  individual  responsibility  to  mankind. 
It  is  fair,  I  think,  to  assume  that  this  was  the  effect  on 
the  President.  It  was  the  natural  one. 

This  convincing  evidence  of  his  personal  popularity, 
which  was  vastly  increased  by  his  subsequent  visits  to 
London  and  Rome,  doubtless  confirmed  him  in  the  belief 
that,  with  the  people  of  the  three  principal  Allied  Pow- 
ers so  unanimously  behind  him,  the  statesmen  of  those 
countries  would  hardly  dare  to  oppose  his  ideas  as  to  the 
terms  of  peace.  I  think  that  there  were  ample  grounds 
for  this  belief. 

Prestige  Lost  by  Lack  of  Program 

THE  trouble  was  that  the  President  was  not  prepared  to 
seize  the  opportunity  and  to  capitalize  this  general  pop- 
ular support.  He  came  to  Paris  without,  so  far  as  I  know, 
a  definite  outline  of  a  treaty  with  Germany.  He  did  have 
a  draft  of  a  covenant  of  a  League  of  Nations,  but  it  was  a 
crude  and  undigested  plan,  as  is  evident  by  a  comparison 
of  it  with  the  document  finally  reported  to  the  Conference 
on  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace.  He,  of  course,  had  his  famous 
fourteen  points,  and  the  declarations  appearing  in  his  sub- 
sequent addresses  as  bases  of  the  peace,  but  they  were  little 
more  than  a  series  of  principles  and  policies  to  guide  in  the 
drafting  of  actual  terms.  As  to  a  complete  projet,  or  even 
an  outline  of  terms  which  could  be  laid  before  the  delegates 
for  consideration,  he  apparently  had  none;  in  fact  when 
this  lack  was  felt  by  members  of  the  American  commission 
they  undertook  to  have  their  legal  advisers  prepare  a 
skeleton  treaty,  but  had  to  abandon  the  work  after  it  was 
well  under  way  because  the  President  resented  the  idea, 
asserting  emphatically  that  he  did  not  intend  to  allow  law- 
yers to  draw  the  treaty,  a  declaration  that  discouraged  those 
of  the  profession  from  volunteering  suggestions  as  to  the 
covenant  and  other  articles  of  the  treaty.  The  President, 
not  having  done  the  preliminary  work  himself,  and  unwill- 
ing to  have  others  do  it,  was  wholly  unprepared  to  submit 
anything  in  concrete  form  to  the  European  statesmen,  un- 
less it  was  his  imperfect  plan  for  a  League  of  Nations.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  general  scheme  of  the  treaty  and 
many  of  the  important  articles  were  prepared  and  worked 
out  by  the  British  and  French  delegations.  Thus  the  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  which  the  President  had  to  impress 
his  ideas  on  the  conference  and  to  lead  in  the  negotiations 
was  lost,  and  he  failed  to  maintain  his  controlling  position 
among  the  statesmen  who  were,  as  it  turned  out,  to  dictate 
the  terms  of  peace;  while  his  utterances,  which  had  been 
the  foundation  of  his  popularity,  suffered  in  a  measure  the 
same  fate. 

If  the  President  had  adopted  the  customary  method  of 
negotiation  through  commissioners  instead  of  pursuing  the 
unusual  and  in  fact  untried  method  of  personal  participa- 
tion, the  situation  would  have  been 
very  different.  Without  the  President 
present  in  Paris  detailed  instructions 
would  have  been  prepared,  which  could 
have  been  modified  during  the  negoti- 
ations only  by  reference  to  him  at 
Washington.  Instructions  of  that  sort 
would  of  necessity  have  been  definite. 
There  would  have  been  no  uncertainty 
as  to  the  objects  sought.  But  with  the 
President  on  the  ground  written  in- 
structions seemed  to  him,  and  possibly 
were,  superfluous.  He  was  there  to  de- 
cide the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
and  give  oral  directions  concerning  the 
minutest  detail  of  the  negotiations  as 
the  questions  arose;  and  since  diplo- 
matic commissioners  are  in  any  event 
only  agents  of  the  President  and  sub- 
ject always  to  his  instructions,  the 
American  commissioners  at  Paris  pos- 
sessed no  right  to  act  independently 
or  to  do  other  than  follow  the  direc- 
tions which  they  received,  which  in 
this  case  were  given  by  word  of  mouth. 
As  these  directions  were  meager  and 
indefinite  and  as  they  did  not  include 
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a  general  plan,  the  situation  was  unsatisfactory  and  em- 
barrassing for  the  President's  American  colleagues. 

I  doubt  if  Mr.  Wilson  had  worked  out,  even  tentatively, 
the  application  of  the  principles  and  precepts  which  he 
had  declared  while  the  war  was  in  progress,  and  which 
had  been  generally  accepted  at  the  time  of  the  armistice 
as  the  bases  of  peace.  The  consequence  was  that  he  must 
have  had  a  very  vague  and  nebulous  scheme  for  their 
introduction  into  the  treaty,  because  many  of  his  decla- 
rations required  accurate  definition  before  they  could  be 
practically  applied  to  the  problems  which  awaited  solu- 
tion by  the  conference. 

Naturally  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty  and 
a  feeling  of  helplessness  in  approaching  the  treaty  terms 
which  prevented  the  American  commissioners  from  press- 
ing for  definite  objects.  The  whole  delegation,  the  Presi- 
dent included,  lost  prestige  and  influence  with  the  foreign 
delegates  by  this  lack  of  a  program. 

Here  is  shown  one  of  the  inherent  weaknesses  of  Mr. 
Wilson  which  impaired  his  capacity  as  the  head  of  a  diplo- 
matic commission  to  negotiate  so  intricate  a  settlement  as 
the  treaty  with  Germany.  He  was  inclined  to  let  matters 
drift,  relying  apparently  on  his  own  quickness  of  percep- 
tion and  his  own  sagacity  to  defeat  or  amend  terms 
proposed  by  members  of  other  delegations.  From  first 
to  last  there  was  no  teamwork,  no  common  council  and  no 
concerted  action. 

It  was  discouraging  to  witness  this  utter  lack  of  system, 
when  system  was  so  essential.  The  reason  was  manifest. 
There  was  no  directing  head  to  the  American  commission 
to  formulate  a  plan,  to  organize  the  work  and  to  issue 
definite  instructions. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  fault  in  the  conduct  of  the  nego- 
tiations, so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  was 
responsible  in  no  small  degree  for  some  of  the  more  unde- 
sirable settlements  which  were  incorporated  in  the  treaty 
of  peace.  The  other  heads  of  states  held  long  daily  con- 
ferences with  their  fellow  commissioners  and  principal 
expert  advisers,  at  which  pending  questions  were  debated 
at  length  and  opinions  were  freely  expressed  as  to  the 
attitude  which  should  be  assumed  in  view  of  the  national 
interests  involved.  Not  so  the  President.  He  seldom  met 
the  American  commissioners  as  a  body — in  fact  only  nine 
times  prior  to  his  first  return  to  the  United  States  on 
February  fourteenth — and  then,  except  in  regard  to  the 
covenant,  the  discussions  were  desultory  and  of  a  general 
character  except  on  two  or  three  occasions.  The  President 
at  these  meetings  did  most  of  the  talking,  seldom  asking 
advice.  They  left  an  impression  of  doubt  as  to  just  what 
he  was  seeking  to  obtain.  They  might  have  been,  but 
were  not,  useful.  During  the  entire  period  of  the  negotia- 
tions President  Wilson  summoned  the  experts  to  meet 
as  a  body  with  the  American  commission  only  once,  on 
June  third,  when  the  German  and  Austrian  treaties 
were  completed. 

The  Absence  of  Cooperation 

THE  President's  method  of  utilizing  the  knowledge  of 
others  was  this:  If  he  wished  advice  he  called  on  the 
individual  whom  he  thought  especially  qualified  to  give 
it — though  he  sometimes  erred  in  his  choice — and  dis- 
cussed the  subject  with  him  in  a  private  interview,  or  else 
he  asked  the  expert  to  prepare  for  him  a  confidential 
memorandum.  The  result  of  the  interview  the  President 
did  not  disclose,  but  the  commissioners  sometimes  ob- 
tained from  the  adviser  an  oral  account  of  what  took  place 
or  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  which  he  had  furnished. 
There  was  therefore  no  consensus  of  opinion  by  the  com- 
mission, and  no  general  discussion  of  a  question.  The 
President,  in  fact,  constituted  himself  an  exclusive  reposi- 
tory of  all  information,  opinions  and  speculations,  to  which 
no  one  else  had  access.  It  was  entirely  a  personal  matter 
with  him.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fair  assumption  that  he 
argued  that,  as  he  alone  had  the  responsibility  under  the 
Constitution,  it  was  for  him  to  make  up  his  mind  inde- 
pendently as  to  the  course  which  should  be  taken,  and 
that  it  was  time  enough  to  tell  the  other  American  com- 
missioners what  that  course  would  be  after  he  had  deter- 
mined it.  Unfortunately,  he  did  not  always  disclose  his 
decision  even  when  he  reached  one,  though  on  more  than 


one  occasion  he  seemed  surprised  that  his  colleagues  wer 
ignorant  of  his  views,  which  they  could  have  gained  onl; 
by  intuition  or  in  some  cases  by  deduction. 

The  aloofness  of  Mr.  Wilson,  his  apparent  dislike  fo 
consultations  until  circumstances  made  them  unavoidable 
and  his  manifest  desire  and  purpose  to  remain  isolate 
were  not  new  traits  in  his  character.  They  had  beei 
recognized  and  not  infrequently  commented  upon  Ion. 
before  we  went  to  Paris,  but  the  circumstances  surroundin. 
an  international  conference  of  such  magnitude  as  the  peac 
conference  and  the  imperative  need  of  close  personal  intei 
course  between  associates  in  the  conduct  of  the  negotia 
tions  emphasized  these  peculiarities  of  the  President' 
nature  and  seriously  handicapped  the  activities  of  th 
American  commissioners. 

The  foregoing  consideration  of  the  President's  relation 
to  the  other  American  commissioners  explains  in  a  larg 
measure  the  reason  for  his  failure  to  retain  the  first  plac 
in  the  conference,  which  he  undoubtedly  held  when  h 
arrived  in  France.  He  was  unable  to  avail  himself  c 
the  opportunity  offered  by  his  unique  position  becaus 
of  this  defect  in  his  mental  attitude  toward  cooperatioi 
Though  he  frequently  sought  the  advice  of  Colonel  Housi 
at  least  during  the  early  stages  of  the  negotiations,  h 
remained  a  solitary  and  secluded  man,  preferring  to  bes 
his  burdens  alone. 

American  Leadership  Forfeited 

THE  consequences  were  those  which  might  have  bet 
expected.  M.  Clemenceau,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  M 
Lloyd  George,  took  the  initiative  on  practically  all  subjec 
requiring  settlement  except  as  to  those  before  commissioi 
of  the  conference,  and  even  in  the  case  of  the  commissic 
on  the  League  of  Nations,  of  which  the  President  was  tl 
presiding  officer,  the  initiative  apparently  passed  from  hi 
to  General  Smuts  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil.  Thus  tl 
United  States  was  forced  into  the  position  of  followii 
instead  of  leading  in  the  drafting  of  the  terms  formulati 
in  the  Council  of  Four,  a  position  which  was  as  unnecessai 
as  it  was  unfortunate. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  President  Wilson  e 
pected  to  find  in  the  principal  statesmen  of  Europe, 
least  in  a  measure,  the  same  philanthropic  and  altruist 
motives  which  he  possessed  to  so  high  a  degree.  In  tl 
correspondence  during  the  war  the  Allies  had  respond* 
to  his  appeals  and  declarations  in  a  tone  of  lofty  idealis 
similar  to  that  which  he  had  used.  I  believe  that  he  a 
sumed  that  moral  right  would  be  the  controlling  factor 
the  settlements  at  Paris,  and  that  even  the  enemy  wou 
be  treated  fairly,  if  not  generously,  in  order  that  the  pea 
might  be  erected  on  permanent  foundations.  Entertainii 
idealistic  motives  and  unfortunately  lacking  practical  e 
perience  in  international  negotiations,  the  President  did  n 
appear  to  appreciate  at  the  first  that 
the  aims  of  his  foreign  colleagues  were 
essentially  material,  or  to  realize  that 
their  expressions  of  high  principle  were 
merely  an  assent  to  a  moral  standard 
which  they  thought  fundamentally 
right  but  at  present  impracticable. 
The  result  was  that  he  assented  to 
certain  arrangements  before  he  became 
aware  of  the  selfishness,  if  n  ot  the  greed, 
which  was  so  evidently  a  frequent  im- 
pulse of  many  of  the  European  dele- 
gates in  formulating  their  demands  or 
supporting  those  of  others.  Having 
once  passed  his  word  in  regard  to  a 
decision  his  high  sense  of  honor  or  pos- 
sibly an  unwillingness  to  admit  his 
error  prevented  him  from  withdraw- 
ing it. 

Obsessed  with  the  idea  that  the  or- 
ganization of  a  League  of  Nations  was 
the  supreme  object  to  be  attained  at 
the  Paris  conference,  the  President 
devoted  his  time,  his  effort  and  his 
influence  to  drafting  its  charter  and  re- 
moving or  neutralizing  the  objections 
[  (Continued  on  Page  117) 
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UNE  as  it  grew  late  and  lush  brought  the  great 
virginal  white  columbines,  as  August,  wanton  of  the 
decadent  year,  was  to  bring  their  flaunting  sisters 
ed  and  yellow.  The  transformations  of  those  valleys 
)ng  the  peaks  are  violent 
sudden;  as  violent  as  the 
s  they  cradle,  as  sudden 
mountain  passions.  One 
e  evening  the  hillsides  lay 
1  pattern  of  brown  and 
h  springlike  green,  but  no 
te;  that  was  all  above, 
tre  the  perpetual  snows  of 
peaks  sent  down  on  each 
h  breeze  little  flurries  of 
ter.  Through  that  pattern 
columbine  bushes  lay  in 
les  of  dark  green  still  un- 
nined,  as  being  creatures 
ting  for  a  soul.  Then  one 
it,  at  about  that  period 
n  the  sun  stands  on  the 
;hern  border  of  his  realm, 
first  novice  among  the 
in  sisterhood  would  put 
ler  veil  and  turn  her  snowy 
)m  to  the  summer  moon, 
morning  the  hillside  would 
dotted  as  with  flakes  of 
v;  by  another  day  it  was 
a  summer  snowfall.  The 
te  was  all  upon  their  upper 
aces;  beneath,  they  were 
a  transparent  blue — the 
rs  of  the  Virgin, 
hey  are  as  whimsically 
ermanent,  these  novices 
he  mountains,  as  young 
itself.  No  one  may  gather 
snow  columbine,  any  more 
i  he  may  bring  to  young 
fulfillment  of  all  its  airy 
ginings.  When  you  have 
cen  the  stem  the  spell  is 
;.  What  was  columbine  is 
a  shower  of  white  petals, 
led  like  an  elfin  shoe,  fallen 
n  the  green  dome  of  its 
itation  to  wither  while  you 
,  to  fade  within  a  summer 
r  into  a  prosaic  nothing- 
hat  morning,  as  the  Cot- 
vood  stage  stopped  be- 
d  the  ford  of  Bear  Creek, 
imy  Coulter  stood  posed 
e-deep  in  columbine 
les.  On  the  surface  of 
gs  this  was  pure  accident, 
imy,  partner  in  a  gruh- 
:e  above  the  canon  a  mile 
he  north,  had  developed 
dden  aversion  to  tunnel- 
for  a  hypothetical  gold 
i,  had  made  to  himself  the 
ise  that  he  must  borrow  a 
it  level  from  the  North 
•  outfit  down  the  creek, 
suddenly  dropped  his  pick 
started  on  foot  down  the 
te  hill  slope.  There  among 
peaks  June  is  a  belated 
ng.  Tommy  being  some- 
t  unread  in  the  poets  did 
know  that  spring  is  the 
on  when  the  Lord  of  Life 

cks  at  the  door  of  human  hearts,  lays  subtle  traps  for 
ng  and  unwary  feet.  All  he  knew  was  that,  as  he 
laded  the  winding  trail  among  the  domes  of  columbine 
h,  he  found  himself  looking  with  a  vague  and  poignant 
sure,  a  kind  of  ghost  of  rapture,  upon  the  great  white 
idlsand  the  whimsical  mariposa  liliessprinkled  between, 
ask  you  to  believe  that  it  was  the  Lord  of  Life  who 
v  him  so  to  the  ford  of  prosaically  named  Hear  Creek, 
f  harder  logically  to  account  for  the  action  of  the  rat- 
id  white  bronco  which  served  that  day  as  nigh  leader 
he  Cottonwood  stage.  For  just  as  the  team  scrambled 
;he  bank  and  started  on  to  the  turn  round  the  point  of 
hill,  his  wild  soul  revolted  at  the  late  indignity  of  a 
[-water  plunge  and  at  the  general  state  of  being  a  horse, 
threw  back  his  ears,  stopped;  and  when  the  driver, 
ing  his  oaths  in  consideration  for  the  ladies,  began  to 
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"What't  thw  Matfr  With  One  of  You  l.adl»»  Lmadlng 
the  Grand  March  With  Mr?  Thaft  thm  Tlckrtl 
We'll  Start  Hmr  Off  With  a  Regular  Grand  March  " 

pour  leather,  bucked  clean  out  of  the  traces.  The  snalllc 
of  his  nigh  rein  parted  close  to  the  bit.  His  teammate 
seized  upon  this  excuse  to  raise  the  devil. 

Even  the  big  sober  American  wheelers  caught  the  infec- 
tion. The  whole  team  became  a  scrimmage  of  dancing 
hoofs,  tossing  manes,  kicks,  plunges  and  squeals.  The  ex- 
press messenger  and  a  horseman  among  the  outside  pas- 
sengers hit  the  ground  almost  simultaneously.  The  white 
disturber  of  the  lead  team,  at  the  gentle  but  steady  pull 
of  a  horse-master  hand  upon  his  hit,  let  his  storm  of  panic 
subside  into  a  gentle  dancing  and  I  rcmbling.  His  fear  had 
been  stage-managed,  anyhow;  and  in  this 
sidence  he  was  merely  saving  his  face. 


gradual  siili- 


Tommy,  who  had  started  to  run  forward  when  he 
saw  the  trouble  begin,  stopped  short  by  the  side  of  the 
road  when  he  saw  it  die  away.  He  stood  there  among 
the  white-mottled  domes  of  the  columbine  bushes,  which 
made  behind  him  a  most  inap- 
propriate background  if  you 
took  into  consideration  that 
this  was  a  very  masculine 
young  male,  standing  five  feet 
eleven  in  his  bare  feet,  his 
frame  spring-hung  with  wiry 
muscles  in  that  age  of  human 
muscle  when  it  seems  capable 
of  anything.  At  second  and 
less  prejudiced  sight  you 
might  have  realized  that  a 
floral  background  was  not  so 
inappropriate  after  all;  for  the 
clear-eyed  young  creature, 
with  one  lock  of  sun-gilded 
hair  escaping  from  under  the 
brim  of  his  flapping  sombrero, 
had  a  sturdy  beauty.  It  is 
true  that  his  features  were  ir- 
regular; too  much  jaw,  and 
a  line  of  the  nose  which  defied 
the  conventionalities  of  Gre- 
cian sculpture.  It  is  also  true, 
however,  that  his  blond  skin 
had  tanned  to  a  rich  gold, 
which  showed  off  to  advan- 
tage a  pair  of  dark  blue  eyes 
as  clear  and  yet  as  deep  as  the 
pools  in  the  creeks  below. 

Also  as  he  posed  there 
among  the  columbines,  his 
weight  slightly  on  the  right 
foot,  his  hips  a  little  out  of 
line,  one  hand  resting  care- 
lessly on  the  band  of  his  over- 
alls, he  had  a  most  manly 
stand.  It  showed  a  confident 
repose,  an  absolute  stillness 
which,  you  felt  by  instinct, 
might  awaken  at  any  moment 
to  swift  dynamic  action.  And 
the  open  collar  of  his  blue  flan- 
nel shirt  revealed  a  throat  and 
neck  like  a  pillar  of  the  temple. 

So  he  stood  at  watch,  his 
eyes  alone  moving,  until  the 
white  disturber  of  the  lead 
team  was  quelled  to  meek  sub- 
mission, until  the  driver  had 
begun  to  install  a  new  rein 
from  the  tool  box.  The  show 
being  over  Tommy  had 
turned,  blurring  the  picture 
which  he  was  unconsciously 
making  against  the  hillside, 
when  he  was  startled  into  new 
immobility  by  a  woman's 
voice  addressing  him. 

"Young  man,"  said  the 
voice, "  would  you  mind  bring- 
ing me  some  of  those  flowers?  " 

Then  for  the  first  time  he 
noticed  the  stagecoach  itself. 
From  the  open  window  section 
above  the  door  a  woman's 
head  was  leaning.    He  was 
aware  of  a  bonnet  whose  red 
roses  made  a  splash  in  the 
shadows  of  the  coach  door,  of 
a  yellow  kid  glove  as  tight 
over  the  hand  as  the  skin  of  a 
sausage,  of  an  aura  of  city  ways,  before  he  saw  that  a 
plump  and  middle-aged  but  pleasing  countenance  was 
smiling  out  at  him. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  replied  after  just,  a  moment  of  embar- 
rassed hesitation.  And  then:  "I'm  afraid  they  won't 
last." 

As  he  set  himself  carefully  to  pluck  the  nearest  stalks 
with  his  stubby  lingers  he  became  conscious  that  there  was 
another  woman  inside;  a  colloquy  in  feminine  tones,  the 
words  indistinguishable,  came  softly,  thrillingly  to  his 
ears.  He  lifted  his  bunch  of  (lowers  carefully;  but  as  he 
advanced  to  the  window  a  shower  of  white  petals  strewed 
his  way. 

"Only  two  or  three  of  them  stuck,  ma'am,"  he  said  as  he 
handed  them  carefully  over.  Then  again  he  froze  momen- 
tarily into  stillness  at  what,  he  Haw  in  the  seat  beyond  the 
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middle-aged  woman.    At  first  it  was  only  the  eyes— big       Just  then  the  stage  driver,  who  had  clambered  back  to 


and  deep  brown,  and  fixed  on  his  face  candidly  yet  with  a 
curiously  intent  expression.  He  felt  somewhere  within 
his  brain  a  little  shock  like  a  hammer  blow,  a  focus  of 
sensation  from  which  thrills  and  shivers,  disturbing  but 
delicious,  coursed  through  his  nerves.  Then,  as  though  his 
sight  were  growing  accustomed  to  a  strong  sudden  light, 
the  young  face  which  framed  those  eyes  became  clear  to 
his  vision. 

With  that  olive  skin,  with  those  eyes,  it  should  have  been 
oval.  It  started  out  to  be  oval,  too;  but  at  about  the 
point  where  a  wisp  of  her  fine,  wavy,  blue-black  hair 
escaped  from  the  confines  of  her  fashionable  bonnet  it 
changed  intention  and  moved  downward  to  a  kind  of 
delicious,  piquant  squareness.  Her  lips  were  the  color 
of  roses  overlaid  by  a  morning  mist.  He  was  about 
to  catalogue  her  nose  when  

"Thanks,"  said  the  elder  woman.   "Didn't  many 
of  them  last,  just  as  you  said." 

The  words  brought  him  to  action  with  a  jerk.   I  am 
not  sure  but  that  for  his  coat  of  tan  you  might  have 
observed  that  Tommy  was  blushing.  He  handed  over 
the  flowers  with  a 
slight  awkwardness, 
and  the  last  of  the 
petals  sprinkled 
themselves  among 
their  own  leaves. 

"Why,  the  idea- 
gone  already!"  ex- 
claimed the  older 
woman.   But  as  she 
took  them  shelooked 
down;  and  Tommy  boldly  ventured 
another  glance  at  the  girl.   She  was 
still  looking  innocently,  intently,  on 
his  face.    He  formulated  to  himself, 
this  time,  her  expression.    It  held 
something  sweetly  familiar;  only  long  afterward  was 
he  to  realize  that  his  young  mother  used  to  bend  upon 
him  the  same  look.   And  now  she  spoke  for  the  first 
time— spoke  in  a  soft  low  voice  with  an  accent  a  little 
unfamiliar  to  his  Western  ears.  The  syllables,  indeed, 
came  out  slightly  but  deliciously  blurred,  thereby  be- 
traying, had  Tommy  only  known  it,  her  youth. 

"What  a  dreadful  pity!"  said  the  girl.  "It's  almost  a 
shame  we  picked  them."  Tommy  liked  that  "we."  "And 
they  looked  so  beautiful,  growing  there!" 

For  the  first  time  the  flicker  of  a  smile  trembled  upon 
her  lips,  faded  into  her  expression  of  sweet  seriousness. 

Tommy  deprived  himself  for  a  moment  of  that  feast  for 
his  eyes  to  note  that  the  driver,  having  put  in  the  spare 
rein,  was  going  over  the  harness  on  suspicion  of  further 
damage;  that  there  would  be  a  little  more  time. 

"I'll  try  again!"  he  said  shortly  in  the  big  bass  rumble 
of  his  masculine  voice. 

His  accents,  like  the  girl's,  were  unformed.  He  was 
aware  then  that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  spoken  to  the 
girl,  and  again  unaccountably  he  blushed. 

"I  can't  see  that  it's  any  use,"  said  the  older  woman. 

Tommy  turned  away,  nevertheless,  registering  with  his 
last  glance  that  she  had  the  same  dark  hair,  the  same 
piquant  squareness  of  countenance  as  the  girl;  that  they 
must  be  mother  and  daughter.  Most  carefully  now  he 
broke  off  just  three  stalks  of  columbine,  carried  them  back 
with  the  intentness  of  movement  and  face  of  a  juggler 
balancing  a  pole.  But  when  he  reached  the  window  he  did 
not  put  them  into  the  outstretched  gloved  hands  of  the 
older  woman.  With  that  same  intent  eye  upon  his  job  he 
passed  them  into  the  dim  recesses  of  the  coach.  The  girl 
gave  just  a  little  start,  as  one  wakened  from  reverie, 
reached  out  and  took  them. 

"  Careful,  Nellie ! "  said  her  mother. 

The  girl's  ten  ungloved  fingers,  flower  stalks  themselves 
of  an  untold  whiteness  and  pinkness,  closed  gently  about 
the  stalks  of  their  sister  flowers.  She  sat  straight  upright 
now,  her  navy-blue  jersey  of  the  eighties  defining  a  waist 
which  needed  no  corset  to  make  it  slender,  her  young 
bosom  curving  delicately  upward  into  a  line  of  beauty. 
The  petals  had  not  yet  fallen.  Scarcely  breathing,  she  held 
the  stalks  upright  like  a  scepter;  and  Tommy  thought  of 
an  old  sacred  picture  he  had  seen  in  the  cathedral  at 
Albuquerque.  Then  the  girl  gave  the  very  shadow  of  a 
start,  as  though  remembering  her  manners. 

"Thank  you!"  she  said,  her  grave  brown  eyes  turning 
on  his  and  again  illuminating  a  lamp  within  his  soul. 

The  words  seemed  to  have  been  produced  on  an  intake 
of  her  breath;  and  Tommy  was  aware  of  a  faint  delicious 
odor.  Then  she  spoke  more  openly  and  naturally,  but  still 
with  that  young  blurring  of  the  syllables. 

"  Oh,  I  hope  I  can  keep  them  all  the  way  to  Carbonado," 
she  said.  "They  would  look  so  pretty  in  our  rooms  at  the 
Marlborough!" 

At  this  the  older  woman  turned  and  shot  one  swift 
glance  at  the  younger.  She  was  looking,  however,  at  the 
columbines,  from  which  one  pure  bell  nodded  toward  her 
profile,  bringing  out  by  resemblance  its  flowerlike  delicacy 
of  line,  by  contrast  its  creamy  richness  of  tone. 


the  box,  sprang  his  regular  joke,  without  which  the  Cotton- 
wood stage  could  not  possibly  have  run. 

"All  aboard— all  who  can't  get  a  board  get  a  shingle," 
he  called. 

The  white  disturber,  at  the  emphatic  crack  of  leather  by 
his  ear,  threw  himself  into  the  collar.  The  stage  lurched 
forward.  A  shower  of  petals  fell  from  the  stalks  to  the 
girl's  lap;  but  that  one  virgin  sister  of  hers  still  remained 
true  to  its  'stem,  still  made  obeisance 
to  higher  beauty.  The  coach  door 
jerked  abruptly  from  Tommy's  range 
of  vision. 

"  Thanks — good-by ! "  said  the  older 
woman. 


"She's  a  Lulu  I  " 
Said  Tommy  to 
Himself,  to  the 
Mountains,  to 
the  Columbines 


I 


"  You're  welcome — 
good-by!"  called 
Tommy;  and  he  fan- 
cied that  he  heard  from 
within  a  faint  echo  of 
hisownlastword.  The 
coach  was  gone. 
Someone  else  was  gone,  had  Tommy  only 
possessed  the  clairvoyant  sense  to  see  the 
invisible — someone  trailing  rosy  vapors  from 
white  wings  as  he  coursed  over  the  peaks. 
The  Lord  of  Life,  having  laid  carefully  and 
true  those  plots  to  which  he  gives  his  personal  at- 
tention, never  trifles  with  details.  He  leaves  them 
to  human  will  and  ingenuity — mostly,  mark  you,  to 
the  will  and  ingenuity  of  his  favored  sex,  woman. 
Besides,  he  was  very  busy  that  morning.  An  Indian 
rajah,  temporarily  much  bored  with  life,  would  in  five 
minutes  more  pass  the  doorway  of  a  house  from  which, 
in  the  torchlight,  he  would  glimpse  the  black  eyes  of  a 
high-caste  maiden  shining  behind  a  loosened  hookah  veil. 
That  needed  further  arrangement.  Ten  minutes  hence  a 
young  gentleman  of  France  would  be  taking  a  one-horse 
shay  to  make  his  formal  proposal  for  an  arranged  mar- 
riage. He  must  be  impelled  to  change  his  course  so  as  to 
pass  a  garden  of  Tours  where  a  daughter  of  destiny  was  at 
that  moment  training  a  vine.  A  young  man  in  the  coffee 
business,  just  returned  from  ten  years  of  Brazil,  was  now 
strolling  northward  on  Broadway,  atingle  with  the  sights 
of  home.  Southward  on  Broadway  walked  a  freshling 
school-teacher,  toward  her  boarding  house  and  luncheon. 
Somewhere  in  the  region  of  Grace  Church  their  ways  would 
cross.  To  baffle  those  odd  conventionalities  by  which 
humanity  feebly  tries  to  beat  his  purposes  the  Lord  of 
Life  must  manage  a  street  accident. 

These  were  only  the  very  special  cases  to  which  he  gives 
his  personal  attention,  the  perfect  instances  worthy  of  a 
connoisseur.  TheVest  he  leaves  sometimes  to  his  assistants, 
but  mostly  to  those  forces  which  he  implanted  in  the  begin- 
ning, when  the  first  cell  in  the  primal  slum  crept  to  its 
pulpy  mate. 

Tommy  walked  dreamily  back  up  the  flower-dotted  hill- 
side and  along  the  crest  of  sparse  dwarf  pines,  to  the  mouth 
of  his  tunnel  about  the  canon.  He  had  completely  for- 
gotten the  spirit  level  he  had  gone  to  borrow.  His  eyes 
were  looking  far  away,  so  that  he  stumbled  upon  the  loose 
rocks  along  the  trail.  And  once  the  softened  expression 
about  his  eyes  expressed  itself  in  articulate  speech. 

"She's  a  lulu!"  said  Tommy  to  himself,  to  the  moun- 
tains, to  the  columbines. 

Only  that;  but  the  tone  held  the  sweetness  of  all  the 
love  sonnets  ever  sung. 

At  about  the  same  moment  Mrs.  Amanda  Bates,  widow, 
unpacking  her  valises  and  carpetbag  in  the  best  chamber 
of  the  Hotel  Marlborough,  spoke  sharply  to  her  daughter. 

"For  goodness  and  all,"  said  Mrs.  Bates,  "what  ever 
are  you  doing,  with  all  these  things  to  unpack  and  the 
trunks  still  downstairs  and  yourself  to  dress  up  and  Mr. 
Sabin  calling  at  noon?" 

"Nothing,  mother,"  replied  her  daughter.  And  she  put 
down,  slyly  and  rather  hastily,  the  paper-covered  volume 
of  Molly  Bawn,  by  The  Duchess,  in  which  she  had  just 
pressed  a  blossom  of  blue-and-white  columbine. 

// 

TN  THOSE  days  there  were  forty-niners  still  in  the  land. 
J-  Old  fellows  of  grizzled  heads  and,  knotted  hands,  the 
failures  of  that  immortal  company,  they  were  still  clump- 
ing along  the  trails  with  burro  and  pack,  still  following  new 


paths  to  the  fortune  which  ever  eluded  them.  They  h 
the  cynicism  born  of  failure,  but  they  enjoyed  in  the  coi 
munity  the  tolerant  respect  justly  due  to  experienc 
Such  was  Marty  McGuire,  chief  partner  of  the  three  w 
were  driving  on  a  grubstake  the  Big  Hope  Tunnel  abo 
the  Lone  Grave  Canon. 

Under  the  flickering  glare  of  their  miner's  lamps  Mar 
was  at  this  moment  pounding  a  drill  held  by  Jim  Tewsc 
third  partner  on  the  grubstake. 

"  Tommy  seems  to  be  gone  some  time,"  sa 
Jim,  turning  the  drill. 

Marty  dropped  a  stroke  accurate  and  tr 
upon  the  drill  head,  and  let  his  breath  explo 
in  a  grunt  before  he  sai 
"Got  his  excuse,  I  guess." 

"Well,"  said  Jim,  turnii 
the  drill  head  again,  " 
ought  to  be  a  go 
one.  He's  a  ni 
hard-working  kid 
"H'm!"  e 
claimed  Marty  cy 
ically  at  the  end 
his  next  blow  a; 
grunt. 

As  though  this  1 
of  conversation  w< 

working  up  to  a  stage  entrance  a  shadow  blotted  the  d 
tant  spot  of  light  made  by  the  tunnel  mouth,  and 
miner's  lamp  became  visible,  bobbing  larger  and  larger 
it  approached.  Marty  pounded  and  grunted  explosive 
Jim  turned  mechanically,  until  Tommy  himself  stood  besi 
them,  the  lamp  on  his  cap  no  brighter  than  his  excited  e; 

"I  want  to  get  off  to  go  to  Carbonado,"  said  Tomr 
without  further  ado. 

His  partners  regarded  him  for  a  moment  in  silem 
Marty  with  the  sledge  held  back  ready  for  a  strike,  J; 
gripping  the  drill  in  place.  Then  the  sledge  dropped  frc 
Marty's  nerveless,  disgusted  hands. 

"You  want  to  go  to  Carbonado,  do  you?  You  want 
go  to  Carbonado!  What  fur?"  His  tone  expressed  t 
righteous  disgust  of  a  judge  sentencing  a  felon  for  soi 
especially  low  crime.   "To  git  biled?" 

"Sho,  Marty,"  put  in  the  tolerant  Jim,  "you  know  t 
kid's  too  young  to  be  goin'  after  that  stuff!" 

"Hell  he  is!"  replied  Marty,  looking  over  the  offend 
with  an  eye  that  gleamed  cynically,  skeptically,  in  t 
triple  lamplight.  "  Last  week  he  split  a  new  pick  hand 
didn't  he?  And  he's  gittin'  old  enough  to  vote,  ain't  he' 
Now  he  addressed  Tommy  again.  "What  fur?"  he  i 
peated.  "And  how  long?  What  fur?" 
Tommy  dropped  his  gaze. 
"Nothin'!"  he  said. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you?"  roared  Marty.  "Somethin'  h 
plumb  ashamed  of,  that's  what!" 

"Now  look  here!"  put  in  Jim.  "It's  all  right  go 
away  once  in  a  while.  I  have  to  git  in  my  bust  myst 
But  right  now  it's  summer,  and  we  ain't  got  but  three 
four  months  before  she  begins  to  freeze  up — and  nol 
streak  showin'  yet.  Can't  you  put  it  off?" 

"I  want  to  go  to  Carbonado,"  replied  Tommy  sti 
bornly.  His  lower  lip  had  the  expression  of  a  naughty  chi 

"All  right,"  said  Marty.  "All  right  allrighty.  A 
John  W.  Sabin  will  see  you  there  swellin'  round  in  your  sti 
clothes,  an'  he'll  think  he  knows  what  we're  doin'  with  t 
cash  he  put  up  for  this  here  grubstake.  You  don't  expr 
this  claim  is  goin'  to  back  your  little  bust,  do  you?" 

Tommy  momentarily  took  the  offensive. 

"I've  got  two  hundred  dollars  in  the  bank  that  I  ma 
working  in  the  General  Longstreet  last  winter,"  he  sa 
"  Guess  I  can  do  what  I  want  to  with  it,  can't  I?  " 

"It's  once  out,  always  out,  on  this  claim,"  said  Mar 
with  baneful  foreboding  in  his  voice.  "You  go  to  Carl 
nado  now  and  you  go  for  good." 

"All  right!"  said  Tommy,  his  voice  giving  the  effect 
one  who  is  impersonating  heavy  defiance.  "All  right!" 

Jim  said  nothing;  but  when  the  kid's  lamp  was  only 
intermittent  spark,  already  dimming  in  the  light  of  t 
tunnel  mouth,  he  rested  a  moment  from  pouring  water  ir 
the  drill  hole  and  remarked,  "I  bet  it's  a  girl!" 

"Sure  it's  a  girl,"  said  Marty.  "Ain't  I  been  marri 
three  times,  not  to  mention  Injuns?" 

"He'll  come  back,"  said  Jim. 

"He  will,"  said  Marty.  "An'  I'll  be  just  fool  enou 
when  he  shows  up  to  let  him  in  on  this  grubstake  agair 

The  good-natured  Jim,  who  had  been  waiting  to  lea 
just  this,  said  nothing,  but  only  smiled  down  on  the  di 
head. 

Out  at  the  log  cabin  over  the  tunnel  mouth  Tommy  h 
already  pushed  back  the  door  of  gunny  sacking,  was  te; 
ing  open  the  buttons  of  his  blue  working  shirt.  With 
haste  almost  unseemly  he  opened  his  valise  and  proceed 
to  shave — no  great  job — and  to  array  himself  in  his  st( 
clothes  with  his  new  blue  necktie.  He  finished  by  shini 


his  fashionable  square-cut  shoes  from  the  blacking  t 
under  Jim's  bed.  When  these  sartorial  cares  were  done 
did  not,  like  a  young  man  sincerely  intending  to  quit  t 
job,  pack  all  his  belongings.  He  merely  gathered  up  a 
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rew  helter-skelter  into  the  valise  such  objects  as  he 
eded  to  make  a  proper  fashionable  appearance  in  Car- 
nado— as  three  clean  shirts,  his  extra  neckties  and  half 
lozen  collars.  His  working  clothes,  his  books,  his  accor- 
m  and  his  ride  he  left  as  they  were,  thus  proving  that  he, 
ung  though  he  was,  assessed  Marty's  threats  at  their 
oper  value.  lie  did,  however,  complete  the  costume 
propriate  to  a  gentleman  in  that  region  and  period  by 
IH>i"kr  a  double-action  .38  into  the  appropriate  pocket, 
len  he  clumped  up  the  trail,  carefully  picking  the  way  to 
eserve  the  shine  of  his  shoes.  Where  the  trail  met  the 
.rbonado  road  he  hailed  a  passing  freighter  and  bor- 
ved  a  ride  into  town  on  the  box. 

He  had  drawn  his  two  hundred  dollars  from  the  First 
itional  Bank;  he  had  registered  at  the  Marlborough, 
reeing  to  pay  ten  dollars  a  day,  American  plan;  he  had 
mi  installed  in  a  luxurious  twelve-by-fourteen  room  on 
?  second  floor;  he  was  washing  off  the  dust  of  travel- 
fore  he  woke  as  from  a  trance  and  wondered  what  on 
•th  he  was  doing  there.  From  the  moment  when  he 
nded  a  bunch  of  columbines  to  that  dim  vision  in  the 
idows  of  the  Cottonwood  stage  he  had  moved  more  like 
automaton  than  like  a  reasoning  human  being  with  a 
e  will.  Looking  back  he  could  not  even  tell  at  what 
iment  he  had  absorbed  or  acquired  the  conviction  that 
must  go  to  the  Marlborough.  But  there  he  was;  and  of 
irse  down  in  the  depths  of  his  heart  he  knew  why. 
lat  astonished  him,  now  that  he  had  awakened  from  his 
nee,  was  the  speed  and  certainty  with  which  he  had 
ed.  He  felt  a  kind  of  emptiness  of  purpose,  a  vague 
sculation  as  to  the  next  move.  He  blushed  as  he  won- 
•ed  if  Marty  and  Jim  would  ever  guess  what  a  fool  he 
s  making  of  himself. 

rhe  clang  of  a  gong,  resounding  through  the  corridors 

i  echoing  in  the  upper  hallways  of  the  Marlborough, 

ised  him  from  these  solitary  meditations.  It  was  dinner- 

le,  and  Tommy's  attack  of  love,  malignant  though  it 

3,  had  not  yet  dulled  in  him  the  wolfish  hunger  bred 

m  work,  fresh  air  and  twenty  years.    He  finished  his 

shing  hastily,  descended,  joined  the  crowd  of  tourists 

1  ore  buyers  trooping  into  the  dining  room.    He  had 

shed  a  plate  of  oyster  soup  and  the  biscuit  shooter  was 

aying  the  rest  of  the  menu  about  him  in  little  platters 

:hick  white  crockery  and  birds'  bathtubs  when  a  kind 

lush  in  the  general  conversation  made  him  pause  with 

irk  poised  and  become  aware  of  his  external  surroundings. 

rommy  had  to  look  down  a  moment  to  conceal  his  sud- 

i  flush.   When  he  dared  look  up  again  he  could  almost 
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Tommy,  following  the  direction  of  her  eyes,  saw  that  she 
had  not  entered  alone,  that  the  elder  woman  of  the  meet- 
ing by  the  ford,  very  stiff  in  jet-trimmed  garnet  surah  silk, 
was  seating  herself  with  her  back  toward  him.  Then,  the 
range  of  vision  widening  as  the  first  dazzle  of  her  died 
away  from  his  eyes,  he  beheld  what  confirmed  his  fears  and 
ruined  the  perfection  of  the  moment.  There  was  a  third 
member  of  the  party.  Between  mother  and  daughter 
appeared  the  hawklike  profile,  the  drooping  grizzled  mus- 
tache, the  seamed  tanned  skin  of  John  W.  Sabin,  magnate 
of  the  camp,  upon  whose  grubstake  Tommy  was  at  that 
moment  loafing. 

The  rush  of  blood  which  was  making  flashes  across 
Tommy's  vision  seemed  to  have  affected  his  hearing. 
Though  he  sat  at  the  next  table  he  caught  at  first  no  word 
of  their  conversation.  He  was  aware,  though,  that  John 
W.  Sabin  was  addressing  the  girl;  that  the  mother,  whose 
pose  of  back  indicated  an  intense  interest  in  the  conversa- 
tion, was  taking  no  part- in  it;  that  the  girl  was  smiling 
demurely  but  with  reserve.  Then  her  eyes  traveled  for  a 
moment  past  Mr.  Sabin  and  caught  Tommy's.  He  fancied 
that  she  gave  the  very  shade  of  a  start.  The  prettiest 
tangle,  as  of  perplexity,  agitated  the  smooth  strip  of  fore- 
head below  her  black,  delicate  film  of  bang,  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  faint  light  of  recognition.  Demurely  and  with  the 
proper  reserve,  she  bowed;  and  Tommy  managed  an 
awkward  bob  of  his  head.  John  W.  Sabin,  with  his  own 
simple  native  directness,  turned,  looked  Tommy  squarely 
over;  but  fortunately  his  face  held  no  look  of  recognition. 
The  mother  threw  a  glance  across  her  shoulder;  then  she, 
too,  gave  a  bow,  which  made  a  light  tinkling  among  the 
jet  ornaments  of  her  corsage;  but  it  was  stiff,  formal 
and  impersonal.  Tommy  heard  a  word  or  two  passed  in 
undertones;  doubtless  they  were  identifying  him.  He  felt 
somehow  a  quick  spurt  of  injury. 

Now,  as  he  methodically  took  his  time  about  eating,  he 
could  catch  the  conversation  here  and  there. 

"She's  a  permanent  camp,  all  right,"  Mr.  Sabin  was 
saying  to  the  girl.  "  Denver  won't  be  a  patch  on  her  when 
we  get  her  where  she  ought  to  be.  We're  goin'  to  be  the 
state  capital  before  we  get  through." 

"It's  very  picturesque.   I  just  adore  it!"  said  the  girl. 

"Oh,  'tain't  much  now,"  said  Mr.  Sabin,  "but  you  wait 
till  we  git  the  railroad  through.  We're  goin'  to  have  three 
new  brick  blocks  a-buildin'  before  the  first  engine  has 
stopped  tooting.  Yes,  sir,  and  our  congressman  has  got 
orders  to  rush  an  appropriation  for  a  hundred-thousand- 
dollar  post  office.  And  next  will  be  an  operay  house." 


'Don't  You  Jatt  Dofit  Pooplo  Who  Jay  Ynu  Can't  Vndarttand  Thing)  Bocauio  You'ro  Too  Young?" 


The  mother  murmured  her  appreciation.  "They  tell 
me  you've  done  wonders  for  the  town  already,"  Tommy 
heard  her  say. 

"Oh,  not  very  much,"  said  Mr.  Sabin;  "but  pretty 
good,  I  guess,  for  an  old  busted  prospector  who  had  just 
one  burro  and  one  shirt  to  his  back  when  he  staked  out  the 
first  claim  in  Carbonado  three  years  ago." 

"Only  three  years !"  exclaimed  the  mother.  * 

"Three  years  the  tenth  of  July,  Mrs.  Bates,"  said  Mr. 
Sabin. 

That  was  her  name,  then — Bates.  Nellie  Bates — he  had 
the  surname  already.  Nellie  Bates !  The  divine  music  of  it ! 

"That's  the  day  for  the  housewarming  of  the  new 
shack,"  said  Mr.  Sabin.  "I  couldn't  wait  for  the  railroad. 
When  that  comes  in  and  we  can  get  bricks  I'm  going  to 
have  a  regular  house  with  a  furnace  and  a  bathroom  and 
this  here  tapestry  wall  paper  that  I  saw  in  Denver.  Then 
I  can  sell  the  shack  that  I'm  building  now.  We're  going  to 
start  a  blaze  under  sassiety  in  Carbonado  with  a  Fire- 
men's Ball  next  Friday  night.  You've  got  to  come !  We're 
going  to  get  the  band  of  the  Little  Casino  for  a  regular  ball. 
Say !  What's  the  matter  with  one  of  you  ladies  leading  the 
grand  march  with  me?  That's  the  ticket !  We'll  start  her 
off  with  a  regular  grand  march." 

The  girl  was  at  that  moment  looking  down  upon  her 
plate.  She  raised  her  liquid  eyes  not  at  first  toward  Mr. 
Sabin  but  toward  her  mother.  Tommy  saw  a  moment  of 
hesitation,  could  fancy  that  some  signaling  glance  had 
passed  between  the  two  women,  before  the  girl  turned  her 
eyes  upon  Mr.  Sabin  and  said,  "I'm  sure  we'd  be  de- 
lighted." 

Mrs.  Bates  took  up  the  conversation  then,  Tommy 
eavesdropping  without  shame,  while  eating  by  pure  animal 
instinct.  He  could  catch  only  an  occasional  word,  how- 
ever, though  once  or  twice  John  W.  Sabin  laughed  im- 
moderately. When  the  conversation  again  became  audible 
Mr.  Sabin  was  talking,  in  a  booming  voice  and  an  accent 
which  cut  like  steel,  about  his  matched  two-twenty  road 
team.  It  cost  him,  he  seemed  willing  to  tell  the  world,  two 
thousand  dollars. 

"How  interesting!"  commented  the  girl. 
"You're  all  goin'  for  a  spin  behind  'em  this  afternoon, 
too,"  said  Mr.  Sabin.  "  They  sure  do  eat  up  road.  Tell  you 
what  you  do;  you  come  out  with  me  right  after  dinner  to 
look  over  the  mines." 

"We'll  be  delighted,"  murmured  Mrs.  Bates. 
But  the  girl,  when  Mr.  Sabin  turned  to  her,  hesitated. 
She  spoke  at  last,  and  more  distinctly  than  usual. 

"  I  think  the  al- 
titude has  affected 
me  a  little,"  she 
said.  "Would you 
mind  if  I  napped 
for  an  hour  or  so? 
Then,  if  you  and 
Mr.  Sabin  aren't 
back  by  three 
o'clock,  I  might 
take  a  little  walk 
round  town." 

"Alone?"  que- 
ried her  mother. 

"Well,  why 
not?"  queried 
Mr.  Sabin,  with  a 
touch  of  resent- 
ment in  his  tone. 
"A  lady's  as  safe 
in  the  streets  of 
this  camp  as  she 
would  be  in  any 
ballroom  in  the 
land." 

By  now  the 
head  waitress,  at- 
tendingpersonally 
to  the  wants  of 
the  Marlborough's 
eminent  owner, 
had  removed  the 
fringes  of  .small 
dishes  about  the 
plates  and  was 
with  great  cere- 
mony laying  out 
Indian  pudding  in 
saucers.  Their 
dinner  was  soon 
to  end:  and 
Tommy,  who  bad 
already  finished, 
could  see  no  ex- 
cuse for  lingering, 
lie  rose, t herefore; 
and  (he  motion 
brought  a  glance 
(Coin i n nftl  on 
P<ig»  93) 
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THE  United  States  should  have  a  navy  equal  to  any 
that  sails  the  seas.  That  is  the  goal  to  which  our  naval 
authorities  have  long  aspired,  which  statesmen  of 
vision  have  recognized  as  a  national  need— the  policy  set 
forth  by  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy  years  ago,  which 
found  its  concrete  expression  in  the  Naval  Appropriation 
Act  of  1916,  authorizing  the  building  of  157  fighting  ships 
within  three  years. 

Nothing  but  the  exigency  of  the  World  War  delayed 
their  construction.  When  this  country  entered  the  con- 
flict our  capital-ship  building  program  was  displaced  be- 
cause the  immediate  demand  was  for  antisubmarine  craft. 
It  was  in  that  field  that  we  could  render  the  most  effective 
service,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation  we  discon- 
tinued work  on  these  big  ships,  which  had  already  been 
contracted  for,  and  concentrated  on  the  production  of 
destroyers,  submarine  chasers,  mine  layers  and  patrol 
boats. 

This  was  quite  as  much  in  our  own  interest  as  in  that 
of  our  Allies,  for  ruthless  U-boat  warfare  threatened  all 
commerce,  and  had  it  not  been  put  down  we  could  not 
have  transported  troops  or  supplies  overseas.    All  the 
other  Allied  navies,  as  well  as  our  own,  were  exerting  every 
effort,  and  our  forces  were  combined  to  overcome 
this  menace.  But  the  fact  remains  that  when  the 
war  ended  the  United  States  was  left,  so  far  as 
capital  ships  were  concerned,  in  much  the  same 
position  it  was  in  at  the  beginning.  The  battleships 
and"  battle  cruisers  authorized  in  1916,  which  would 
give  us  the  equality  set  forth  as  our  naval  policy,  were 
still  to  be  completed. 

Claims  to  Supremacy  Waived 

THERE  were  two  theories  in  the  United  States  as  to 
its  Navy  before,  in  1915,  I  directed  the  General 
Board  to  prepare  a  program  of  construction  that  would 
place  our  Navy  on  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  any 
other  nation.  There  was  an  element  contending  that 
the  United  States  should  confine  itself  to  building  a  few 
ships  and  be  content  with  a  navy  second  in  rank,  thereby 
recognizing  that  some  other  nation  should  be  accorded 
first  place  in  sea  power.  The  other  element,  led 
by  the  General  Board,  took  the  firm  stand  that 
the  only  wise  and  safe  policy  of  the  United  States 
was  to  maintain  a  navy  unsurpassed  by  that  of 
any  other  country.   This  national  purpose  was 
thus  expressed  by  the  General  Board: 

The  Navy  of  the  United  States  should  ultimately  be 
equal  to  the  most  powerful  maintained  by  any  other 
nation  of  the  world.  It  should  be  gradually  increased 
to  this  point  by  such  a  rate  of  development,  year  by 
year,  as  may  be  permitted  by  the  facilities  of  the  coun- 
try, but  the  limit  above  denned  should  be  attained  not 
laterthan  1925. 

That  doctrine  is  as  sound  since  the  war  as  it  was 
when  it  was  first  penned  and  approved.  It  is, 
too,  unaffected  by  the  discussion  whether  the 
world  will  go  on  building  competitive  navies  or  by 


international  agreement  reduce  armament.  If  the  United 
States  elects  to  be  a  hermit  nation,  to  live  unto  itself  and 
enter  into  no  association  with  other  countries,  then  it 
must  continue  to  build,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  defend 
itself  against  any  nations  with  which  it  may  have  dis- 
agreement.   If,  however,  some  wise  and  honorable  way 


shall  be  found  — 
or  an  association  or 
an  agreement  to 


whether  it  is  called  a  league 
a  concert — for  our  entrance  into 
safeguard  the  peace  of  the 
world,  then 
the  United 
States  should 
furnish  as  large 
a  proportion 


as  any  other  nation  of  the  naval  force  required  to  main- 
tain peace. 

In  the  event  of  arbitration  and  peace  by  reason,  the 
amity  and  permanence  of  the  association  would  be  best 
preserved  if  no  nation  had  a  dominating  force  in  the 
joint  policing  of  the  seas.  I  do  not  mean  to  im- 
ply that  if  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain  or  Japan 
should  furnish  a  superior  force,  any  one  of  these  would 
wish  to  enforce  its  will  upon  the  world.  Far  from  it.  But 
if  any  one  country  was  powerful  enough  to  dominate,  it 
might  cause  resentment  among  nations  having  smaller 
fleets.  Although  the  United  States  excels  in  wealth  and 
resources,  and  could  better  afford  to  maintain  a  great 
naval  force  than  any  other  land,  we  would  not  invite  even 
remote  suspicion  or  jealousy  by  claiming  the  right  to  have 
the  first  naval  power.  By  the  same  reasoning  we  could  not 
with  good  grace  consent  for  any  other  nation  to  claim  as 
its  right  that  position  in  the  world. 

The  Friendship  of  Equals 

IT  IS  not  dominance  we  seek,  but  equality  in  sea  power; 
and  that  is  all  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty 
now  asks  for  his  country.    In  a  recent  statement  Mr. 

Walter  Long  said:  " Great  Britain  has  had 
different  standards;  our  strength  was  at 
one  time  superior  to  the  three  next  strong- 
est Powers;  then  to  the  two;  now  all  that 
we  are  suggesting  is  that  our  strength  be  equal 
to  the  next  Power";  and  he  asks,  "Is  not  this 
proof  of  our  desire  for  general  reduction  of 
armament?  " 

It  is,  in  fact,  identical  with  our  position  that 
no  nation  ought  to  ask  to  have  commanding 
power.    Our  country  should  be  content  with 
neither  more  nor  less  than  that  maintained  by 
the  next  Power.    Between  individuals  it  has 
been  said  that  perfect  friendship  exists  only 
between  equals.   It  is  the  same  with  nations, 
and  is  particularly  true  with  regard  to  sea 
power  in  any  league  or  association.  Those  who 
feel  that  we  could  afford  to  be  satis- 
„  fied  with  second  or  third  place  must 
believe  the  millennium  has  already 
arrived. 

I  hope  it  is  on  its  way,  and  I  earn- 
estly believe  in  hastening  it  by  asso- 
ciated agreement  for  reduction  of 
armament,  but  as  we  look  toward  the 
better  day  it  is  well  enough  to  await 
at  least  its  dawn  before  accepting  an 
inferior  place  either  on  the  sea  or  at 
the  council  table. 

That  we  do  need  a  big  navy  the  in- 
coming and  outgoing  Presidents  agree. 
"There  is  no  other  navy  in  the  world 
that  has  to  cover  so  great  an  area  of 
defense  as  the  American  Navy,  and  it 
ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  incom- 
parably the  most  adequate  navy  in 
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ii-  world,"  President  Wilson  de- 
uced in  his  address  at  St.  Louis, 
Bbruary  .'i,  1916,  and  he  has  held 
insistently  to  this  policy. 

In  his  first  important  public  ut- 
•rance  after  his  election,  at  Norfolk, 
lecember  4,  1920,  President-elect 
arding  declared:  "I  want  to  ac- 
aim  the  day  when  America  is  the 
ost  eminent  of  maritime  nations, 
big  navy  and  a  big  merchant  ma- 
ne are  necessary  to  the  future  of 
le  country.  I  believe  in  partial 
it  not  permanent  disarmament, 
id  I  see  a  time  when  this  will  be 
alized.  But  until  that  day  comes 
merica  must  have  the  biggest  and 
ost  powerful  navy  afloat." 
President  Roosevelt  in  his  first 
essage  to  Congress,  in  1901, 
)inted  out  that  we  must  have  a 
loroughly  trained  navy  of  adequate 
se  "or  else  be  prepared  definitely 
id  for  all  time  to  abandon  the  idea 
lat  our  nation  is  among  those  whose 
ns  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships." 
When  civil  war  came  it  was  the 
avy  which  enabled  the  Federal 
overnment  to  blockade  the  South- 
n  ports,  to  cut  off  outside  sources 

supply,  and  which  eventually 
arved  out  the  Confederacy.  And 
lring  the  war,  under  Abraham  Lin- 
iln,  with  Gideon  Welles  as  Secretary 

the  Navy,  the  largest  navy  in  the  world  was  built  up. 
Yet  that  navy  was  allowed  to  decline  until  within  twenty 
;ars  it  had  all  but  vanished,  and  we  had  no  navy  worthy 

the  name.  No  new  vessels  were  built,  some  that  had 
sen  begun  were  allowed  to  rot  on  the  stocks,  and  the 
ipropriations  scarcely  sufficed  to  keep  the  old  ships 
loat.  And  this  occurred  despite  the  warnings  of  Presi- 
;nt  Grant,  who  pointed  out  that  "this  policy  must,  of 
urse,  gradually  but  surely  destroy  the  Navy,"  and  said: 
[t  can  hardly  be  wise  statesmanship  in  a  government 
Siich  represents  a  country  with  over  five  thousand  miles 
coast  line  on  both  oceans,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  and  con- 
ining  forty  millions  of  progressive  people,  with  relations 
every  nature  with  almost  every  foreign  country,  to  rest 
ith  such  inadequate  means  of  enforcing  any  foreign  policy 
ther  of  protection  or  redress.  Separated  by  the  ocean 
sm  the  nations  of  the  eastern  continent,  our  Navy  is  our 
ily  means  of  direct  protection  to  our  citizens  abroad,  or 
r  the  enforcement  of  any  foreign  policy." 

Lessons  From  the  Past 

VE  ARE  facing  to-day  a  d'ecision  in  regard  to  our  Navy 
more  momentous  than  that  which  followed  the  Civil 
ar.  Shall  we  make  the  same  mistake  that  was  made  then  ? 
When  at  last  the  country,  after  long  years  of  naval 
icline,  awakened  to  its  plight,  it  had  to  begin  at  the 
>ttom  and  build  a  new  navy  from  the  keel  up.  This 
is  begun  by  William  E.  Chandler,  who  was  Secretary 
the  Navy  under  Arthur, 
id  only  those  who  enjoyed 
e  confidence  of  that  far- 
jhted  leader  could  know  the 
fficulties  under  which  he 
id  his  su  ccessor ,  the  able  and 
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brilliant  William  C.  Whitney,  labored  in  inaugurating,  en- 
larging and  carrying  out  that  undertaking.  It  was  a  struggle 
at  every  step,  for  they  had  to  create  the  public  sentiment 
which  made  possible  the  appropriations  for  the  beginning 
of  the  new  types  of  fighting  ships.  Fifteen  years  were 
spent,  under  Arthur  and  Cleveland  and  Harrison,  in  build- 
ing up  the  navy  we  had  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  War. 
And,  even  after  the  energy  and  effort  that  had  been  put 
forth  by  Chandler  and  Whitney,  Tracy,  Herbert  and  Long, 
by  able  constructors  and  officers,  it  was  only  a  third-rate 
navy  then.   But  if  we  had  not  had  it,  if  the  Navy  had  been 

inthesamecon- 
ditionitwas  ten 
or  twenty  years 
before,  we 
could  not  have 
challenged 


Spain.  It  was  the  victory  of  Dewey 
at  Manila  Bay  and  the  destruction 
of  Cervera's  fleet  at  Santiago  which 
broke  the  Spanish  power.  If  Spain 
had  possessed  even  a  second-rate 
navy  that  war  might  have  been  meas- 
ured in  years  instead  of  months. 
Had  we  engaged  a  first-rate  naval 
power  the  results  might  have  been 
disastrous. 

Germany  Cut  Off 

THE  events  of  the  World  War  are 
too  fresh  in  our  minds  to  need  re- 
counting. History  records  no  more 
striking  exemplification  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  sea  power  or  the  futility 
of  a  navy  less  than  adequate.  Vast 
and  well  trained  as  were  her  armies, 
Germany  could  not  win  because  she 
could  not  gain  control  of  the  sea. 
Her  commerce  swept  from  the  ocean, 
her  ports  closed,  she  was  practically 
cut  off  from  the  outside  world.  The 
great  High  Seas  Fleet  she  had  built 
up  at  such  enormous  cost  was 
penned  up  in  its  harbors.  The  dar- 
ing exploits  of  her  commerce  raiders, 
the  success  of  Admiral  von  Spee  at 
Coronel,  were  mere  flashes  without 
decisive  result.  She  was  at  last  de- 
pendent solely  on  her  submarines, 
which  were  effective  only  because 
they  operated  as  pirates,  violating  the  laws  of  God  and 
man.  And  in  the  end  they  failed,  failed  ignominiously,  and 
long  lines  of  them  followed  the  proud  High  Seas  Fleet  in 
surrender,  the  most  inglorious  end  in  naval  history. 

There  is  no  discouragement  to  belligerency  so  potent  as 
superior  power,  and  the  country  that  possesses  it  does  not 
often  have  to  use  it.  Great  Britain  has  had,  for  more  than 
a  century,  except  for  a  brief  interval  at  the  end  of  our 
Civil  War,  the  greatest  of  navies,  and  yet  until  the  Battle 
of  Jutland  her  main  fleet  had  not  been  in  a  major  engage- 
ment for  a  hundred  years.  Her  armies  were  insignificant 
compared  with  those  of  Germany  and  Austria,  France  and 
Russia.  She  had  colonies  all  over  the  earth,  merchant 
ships  on  every  sea,  and  interests  in  every  clime  that  often 
conflicted  with  those  of  other  countries.  Yet  she  was 
exempt  from  successful  attack  while  that  mighty  fleet  was 
in  existence.    She  did  not  stop  building  ships  whenever 

wars  ended,  or  wait 
to  build  them  until 
conflict  was  immi- 
nent. She  steadily 
pursued  the  policy 

£    40>-  of  maintaining  a 

navy  as  large  as 
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those  of  any  two  other  nations  combined;  and  its  mere 
existence  protected  the  whole  British  Empire.  It  pre- 
vented more  wars  than  were  ever  fought. 

A  great  navy  in  the  possession  of  a  people  who  have  no 
selfish  ends  to  serve  is  a  power  for  peace.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt declared  that: 

"So  far  from  being  in  any  way  a  provocation  to  war,  an 
adequate  and  highly  trained  navy  is  the  best  guaranty 
against  war,  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  peace  insur- 
ance. The  cost  of  building  and  maintaining  such  a  navy 
represents  the  very  lightest  premium  for  insuring  peace 
which  this  nation  can  possibly  pay." 

"Probably  no  other  great  nation  in  the  world  is  so 
anxious  for  peace  as  we  are,"  said  President  Roosevelt. 
"There  is  not  a  single  civilized  power  that  has  anything 
whatever  to  fear  from  aggressiveness  on  our  part.  All  we 
want  is  peace;  and  toward  this  end  we  wish  to  be  able  to 
secure  the  same  respect  for  our  rights  from  others  which  we 
are  eager  and  anxious  to  extend  to  their  rights  in  return, 
to  insure  fair  treatment  to  us  commercially,  and  to  guar- 
antee the  safety  of  the  American  people." 

Whether  power  is  a  menace  or  a  blessing  to  the  world 
depends  upon  the  country  that  possesses  it. 

O!  it  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant. 

America  can  be  trusted  with  power,  with  the  confidence 
that  it  will  never  be  exercised  save  in  a  righteous  cause. 
We  will  never  invade  the  rights  of  other  nations,  and  we 
do  not  intend  that  they  shall  invade  ours.  Germany  could 
not  be  so  trusted.  Her  great  fleet,  her  military  power, 
were  created  for  aggression  and  were  a  menace  to  human- 
ity. They  had  to  be  destroyed  before  the  world  could  be 
made  safe. 

Profitable  Destruction 

WHEN  I  was  in  Paris  during  the  peace  conference  the 
question  of  the  disposition  of  the  surrendered  German 
vessels  was  under  consideration.  Discussing  the  matter 
with  Premier  Lloyd  George  I  remarked  that  in  my  opinion 
the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  was  to  take  them  out 
into  the  Atlantic  and  sink  the  whole  lot  as  a  warning  and 
example  to  the  world  that  any  nation  which  built  a  fleet 
for  conquest  and  aggression  would  meet  with  a  similar 
fate.  That  was  his  own  idea,  he  said;  they  should  be  sunk 
in  midocean  to  the  music  of  the  national  airs — "Osten- 
tatiously!" he  exclaimed,  pounding  out  the  word  with 
ringing  emphasis,  with  the  evident  thought  that  it  would 
be  a  proceeding  so  impressive  that  it  would  never  be 
forgotten. 

The  Germans  not  long  afterward  saved  us  the  trouble, 
so  far  as  most  of  them  were  concerned,  scuttling  and  sink- 
ing battleships  and  cruisers  in  Scapa  Flow,  leaving  the 
Teuton  fleet  as  little  more  than  memory. 


Most  British  and  American  naval  experts  agreed  that 
these  ships  could  not  be  added  to  existing  fleets  except 
with  costly  changes.  They  were  big,  they  were  powerful; 
but  their  guns  were  of  different  calibers,  we  had  no  ammu- 
nition to  fit  them,  and  their  engines  and  machinery  differed 
radically  from  ours.  The  many  points  involved  were  care- 
fully studied,  and  our  naval  experts  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  German  ships  would  require  so  many  changes  to 
make  them  component  parts  of  our  fleets  that  they  would 
cost  at  least  as  much  as  they  were  worth. 

Admitting  this,  some  representatives  of  other  nations 
were  opposed,  on  other  grounds,  to  sinking  them.  One 
distinguished  European  said:  "Ours  are  a  thrifty  people 
and  they  would  hold  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror  to  see 
ships  costing  so  many  millions  of  dollars  destroyed."  On 
the  same  day  an  admiral  of  the  same  nationality  agreed 
with  me  that  these  ships  would  prove  not  an  asset  but  a 
liability  to  his  government,  but  he  added  that  naval 
experts  were  not  permitted  to  determine  their  disposition. 
"  The  people  of  my  country,"  he  said,  "  expect  Germany  to 
pay  many  billions  of  indemnity.  Indeed,  some  of  our 
public  men  have  pledged  that  they  would  make  Germany 
pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  war.  They  know  now  that  all  the 
wealth  of  Germany  could  not  pay  it,  and  that,  little  by 
little,  the  people  must  understand  that  the  cash  indemnity 
cannot  be  as  large  as  was  expected.  This  will  be  a  great 
disappointment,  and  some  of  our  statesmen  are  advocating 
taking  a  portion  of  the  German  fleet  so  that  when  they 
come  to  tell  their  people  how  much  they  have  received 
as  indemnity  they  can  say  that  we  have  received  so  much 
cash  and  so  many  millions  of  dollars  in  German  ships." 

I  really  believe  that  but  for  that  state  of  mind,  which 
existed  in  more  than  one  country,  there  would  have  been 
unanimity  in  the  proposition  to  sink  "ostentatiously"  that 
mighty  fleet.  Destruction  is  sometimes  profitable.  The 
tearing  down  of  "forts  of  folly,"  the  sinking  of  giant  agents 
of  destruction,  conceived  and  built  for  world  dominion,  pay 
larger  dividends  than  we  can  estimate. 

Imperialistic  aims  and  national  ambitions  are  not  con- 
fined to  Germany.  There  are  still  international  rivalries, 
disputes  over  boundaries,  territory  and  indemnities,  striv- 
ings for  commercial  and  political  advantage.  Even  at  the 
peace  conference  greed  lifted  its  ugly  head  and  thrust  forth 
its  grasping  paws. 

I  was  in  Paris  for  a  short  time  during  the  peace  con- 
ference, where  the  representatives  of  all  nations  and  lands 
were  gathered.  Leaving  America  in  the  glow  of  faith  in  the 
new-born  altruism  of  a  nation  grateful  for  peace 
after  war,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  only  thought 
that  could  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  men  would 
be  to  perpetuate  that  peace  by  any  and  every  sac- 
rifice. The  war  had  given  a  baptism  of  real  religion 
and  brotherhood,  a  regeneration  which 
I  hoped  would  endure.  But  I  had  not 
been  in  Paris  many  hours  before  I 


learned,  to  my  disillusion,  that  the  topics  mainly  discussec 
were  not  how  to  perpetuate  peace  but  how  to  strengther 
this  country  or  that,  how  to  form  boundaries  that  would 
add  to  national  prestige  and  power. 

Outside  the  circle  of  "idealists,"  as  they  were  even  ther 
sneeringly  called,  who  were  planning  for  safe  reduction  o) 
armament,  the  vast  majority  of  those  gathered  in  Paris 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe  were  concerned  almost  wholly 
with  readjustments,  indemnities,  reparations,  trade  and 
like  questions.  They  did  not  speak  the  same  language  as 
President  Wilson  and  other  leaders  who  had  the  vision  tc 
see  that  world  prosperity  waited  upon  the  undergirding  ol 
world  peace.  These  choice  spirits  had  the  vision  splendid, 
and  their  voice  prevailed  in  the  written  terms  of  the  treaty 
drafted. 

The  League  of  Nations  was  founded,  the  solemn  cove- 
nant was  signed.  It  was  not  all  its  advocates  had  hoped 
for;  but  it  was  a  noble  beginning,  it  did  link  natio 
together  in  a  body  where  their  differences  could  be  dis- 
cussed and  many  of  them  settled;  and  if  some  such  inter- 
national agreement  had  not  been  arrived  at  before  the 
Paris  conference  adjourned,  conditions  would  have  been 
more  chaotic  in  the  months  that  have  followed  the 
armistice. 

Victors  in  War  Defeated  in  Peace 

FOR  this  was  a  trying  period,  more  so  in  some  respects 
than  war  itself — and  it  is  by  no  means  ended.  There  has 
been  a  general  descent  from  the  high  level  reached  during 
the  war,  when  governments  and  people  were  drawn  closer 
together,  facing  a  common  danger  and  fighting  in  a  com- 
mon cause.  Here  in  America,  as  in  Europe,  men  who  dur- 
ing the  war  had  ascended  the  mountain  top,  had  been 
caught  up  into  the  heavens  and  seen  things  beyond  the 
ken  of  the  material  mind,  had  descended  in  their  thought 
not  merely  to  the  plains  but  had  fallen  into  lack  of  faith 
in  anything  but  the  old  alliances  based  on  military  strength 
which  had  proved  broken  reeds.  It  was  a  tragedy  to  see 
men,  unafraid  and  valiant  in  war,  lacking  faith  to  win  the 
greater  victory  of  peace. 

Some  of  those  in  Paris 
who  did  not  dare  di- 
rectly oppose  a  league 
sought  to  discredit  it, 
predicting  that  it  would 

(Continued  on  Page  35) 
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MY  TOWN  has  only  two 
thousand  inhabitants. 
But  we  are  only  twenty- 
fcwo  miles  from  X,  with  a  cement 
road  halfway  and  a  good  gravel 
[oad  the  other  half.  There  are  an 
Interurban  trolley  and  a  steam 
railroad.  So  we  are  pretty  fa- 
miliar with  X,  which  had  fifty- 
pve  thousand  inhabitants  by  the 
last  Federal  census, 
i  About  as  far  back  as  I  can  re- 
member— fifty  years  back  any- 
way— there  was  a  buggy  factory 
in  X.  It  used  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  industries,  or  maybe  the 
leading  industry.  Automobiles 
came  along  and  the  future 
?eemed  sort  of  dubious  for  bug- 
gies. Finally  the  buggy  com- 
pany decided  to  go  into  the 
automobile  business.  They 
iidn't .  make  automobiles,  but 
made  only  the  bodies  and  wheels 
and  bought  the  other  parts.  To 
begin  with,  they  hired  an  auto- 
mobile engineer;  but  he  turned 
jut  to  be  the  wrong  one.  Sort 
af  a  scientific  Bolshevist,  I 
■eckon.  Seemed  he  got  every- 
:hing  wrong  about  an  automo- 
bile that  could  be  got  wrong 
;xcept  the  bodies  and  wheels. 
[  know,  for  I  had  one. 

That  automobile  business  ran 
nto  money  very  fast,  piling  up 
i  lot  of  live  liabilities  on  one 
land  and  a  lot  of  dead  assets  in 
;he  shape  of  no-account  cars  on 
;he  other  hand.  First  thing  any- 
aody  knew  the  old  buggy  com- 
jany  was  busted  higher  than 
jilderoy's  kite.  The  creditors 
jot  about  sixty  cents  on  the  dol- 

ar.    The  stockholders  lost  every  cent  of  their  investment. 

One  of  my  neighbors  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  shares  of 
;he  stock  that  he  had  paid  par  for.  He  and  I  grew  up 
;ogether,  went  to  school  together,  and  so  on.  In  our  town 
ve  called  him  a  right-well-to-do  man,  worth  fifty  thousand 
lollars  at  that  time,  I  should  say.  But  the  buggy  failure 
licked  him  for  fifteen  thousand,  and  a  thirty  per  cent  loss 
s  pretty  serious  for  anybody. 

There  were  the  superintendent  of  the  buggy  company 
ind  another  young  man  who  had  been  studying  the  auto- 
nobile  business  and  figuring  out  a  scheme  for  making 
vheels  on  a  different  plan.  The  long  and  short  of  it  is,  they 
jot  the  old  buggy  plant  and  some  cash  and  started  making 
vheels.  My  neighbor  went  in  with  them— sold  his  stock 
n  the  First  National  Bank  that  I  am  now  vice  president 
>f  to  raise  the  money.  Putting  in  ten  thousand  dollars 
lew  money  after  he  had  lost  fifteen  thousand  was  a  pretty 
itiff  proposition.  At  one  time  I  thought  he'd  get  his 
nustache  all  chewed  off  before  he  made  up  his  mind.  But 
le  believed  in  the  superintendent  and  in  automobiles  and 
n  the  wheel  scheme,  so  he  went  in. 

Mary  Attacks  the  Corporations 

[T  WAS  a  good  scheme.  There  was  hard  sledding  for  a 
while.  Then  the  wheels  caught  on  and  the  company 
>egan  making  money  fast.  By  1914  it  was  bigger  than  the 
>ld  buggy  company  had  been  in  its  palmiest  days,  and  my 
leighbor  had  his  fifteen  thousand  back  with  some  to  spare. 
During  the  war  they  were  busier  than  ever,  and  by  the 
ipring  of  1920  they  were  twice  as  big  as  they  had  been 
n  1914. 

My  neighbor  has  a  daughter  about  the  same  age  as  my 
econd  son.  I  have  jiggled  both  of  them  on  my  knees  when 
leither  could  navigate  from  the  chair  to  the  lounge 
vithout  taking  to  all  fours.  I  suppose  I  am  as  fond  of  her 
is  a  respectable  man  has  any  right  to  be  of  a  grown-up 
foung  female  who  doesn't  belong  to  his  own  household. 
Jhe  is  in  trouble  now,  and  comes  to  me  with  it  more  than 
ihe  goes  to  her  own  father.  I  guess  that  is  natural  enough. 
!'ve  noticed  that  a  daughter  of  marriageable  age,  especially 
f  she  is  very  good  to  look  at  and  popular  with  the  boys,  is 
lueh  a  ticklish  proposition  to  some  fat  hers  that  they  can't 
)e  reasonable  and  good-natured  about  it.  Father  acts  like 
l  man  in  slippery  shoes  walking  over  smooth  ice  with  a 
>ail  of  milk  in  one  hand  and  a  basket  of  eggs  in  the  other, 
iis  mind  is  so  bent  on  not  slipping  up  that  any  little  dis- 
raction  irritates  him. 
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So  Mary — as  I  may  as  well  call  her— talks  to  me  a  good 
deal  about  her  trouble.  At  the  state  university  she  got 
smattered  some  with  economics.  In  her  junior  year,  which 
was  1917,  as  a  practical  exercise  in  that  science,  she  and 
three  of  her  classmates  made  what  they  call  a  survey  of  X. 
That  is  a  scientific  term  used  by  economists  nowadays. 
It  means  tabulating  the  misery  in  a  town  and  leaving  out 
the  rest. 

I  browse  round  in  economic  literature  more  or  less 
myself,  so  I  have  come  across  quite  a  number  of  such 
surveys.  Mary's  followed  the  standard  pattern.  The  nub 
of  it  was  that  the  surveyors,  by  consulting  other  surveys 
and  by  first-hand  inquiry,  estimated  the  cost  of  decent 
living  for  an  average  workingman's  family  of  five  persons 
in  X — so  much  for  rent,  so  much  for  food,  clothing  and 
so  on.  They  examined  reports  of  the  state  labor  bureau, 
and  factory  pay  rolls  where  they  could  get  at  them,  and 
took  the  statements  of  typical  workmen.  From  such 
materials  they  made  an  estimate  of  workingmen's  incomes 
in  X,  and  they  concluded  that  even  in  1917,  although 
wages  had  been  advanced  repeatedly,  more  than  a  third 
of  the  wage-earning  population  of  X  wasn't  earning  enough 
in  a  year  to  maintain  an  average  family  of  five  persons 
decently. 

By  that  time  her  father  was  drawing  highly  satisfactory 
dividends  from  the  wheel  company,  which  employed  some 
of  this  indecently  paid  labor.  By  that  time  also  labor 
shortage  and  expanding  industry— especially  the  wheel 
company  — had  drawn  many  foreign  workmen,  Italians 
and  the  like,  to  X.  Mary  had  seen  how  some  of  those 
foreign  families  lived.  Her  eyes  shone  with  tears  when  she 
told  me  about  certain  children. 

For  which,  albeit  my  record  for  church  attendance  is 
somewhat  spotty,  I  say  thank  Godl  And  when  she  told 
me  what  the  careless  and  busy  president  of  the  wheel 
company,  who  was  formerly  the  superintendent  of  the 
buggy  concern,  said  to  her,  she  turned  a  very  pretty  pink 
with  indignation.  I'm  willing  to  thank  (lod  for  that,  too. 
As  I  look  at  it,,  if  there's  ever  human  degradation  without 
women  like  Mary  to  weep  and  get  indignant  over  it  we'll 
be  a  mighty  sight  worse  off  than  we  are  now. 

Well,  that  trouble  stayed  with  Mary.  Wages  went  up 
after  that  with  a  whoop  finally  but  she  said  the  cost  of 
living  was  going  up  about  as  fast.  She  became  more 
concerned  with  that  cost  of  living  than  with  anything  else. 
If  only  prices  would  drop!  Karly  last  fall  prices  began  to 
drop.  They  dropped  faster  and  faster,  like  a  sled  going 
downhill.    Then  the  week  before  Christmas  the  wheel 


*  Y  M  "  factory  shut  down.   Cost  of  liv- 

ing was  falling  in  a  very  satis- 
factory way,  but  the  workmen 
had  no  wages.  Mary  was  indig- 
nant about  that. 

"Who's  striking  now?"  she 
asked,  as  though  she  had  me 
lashed  to  the  mast.  "You  re- 
member the  coal  strike  and  the 
steel  strike.  Workmen  stopped 
production  then.  The  attorney 
general  got  out  injunctions.  The 
courts  threatened  to  put  them 
in  jail.  Government  did  all  it 
knew  to  drive  them  back  to  work 
and  open  the  mills  again.  Now 
capitalists  are  striking  all  over 
the  country,  shutting  up  mills 
and  stopping  production.  Why 
don't  you  put  them  in  jail?" 

"I  will,"  said  I,  "if  you'll 
fetch  'em  here.    But  the  presi- 
dent of  the  wheel  company  tells 
me  he  shut  down  because  he 
couldn't  sell  wheels.    He  can't 
sell  wheels  because  about  half 
the  automobile  companies  just 
now  are  shut  down  or  running 
on  part  time.  They're  shut  down 
because  they  can't  sell  cars.  The 
woolen  mills  shut  down  because 
they  couldn't  sell  wool  and  the 
cotton   mills  because  they 
couldn't  sell  cotton  and  the  steel 
mills  because  they  couldn't  sell 
steel.    Probably  the  corpora- 
tions are  running  this  country. 
Phillips  says  they  are" — I  don't 
exactly  like  that  young  man,  al- 
though Mary  appears  to — "but 
they  don't  seem  to  have  a  good 
grip  on  the  job.  They  can't  make 
people  buy  goods  when  people 
are  disinclined  to." 
"It  all  comes  out  of  the  workmen,"  Mary  declared. 
"Capitalists  get  themselves  into  a  mess  by  borrowing  too 
much  money  and  being  too  greedy  for  profits.  The  banks 
call  a  halt.  People  get  frightened  and  stop  buying.  Then 
Mister  Capitalist  says  coolly,  'Very  well,  we'll  have  to 
shut  down  and  wait  for  a  process  of  readjustment.'  He 
sits  with  his  feet  on  the  table,  smoking  a  cigar,  waiting  for 
this  readjustment;  but  workmen  tramp  the  streets  and 
starve.    The  corporations  aren't  starving.    The  wheel 
company  isn't  worrying  about  to-morrow's  dinner." 
I  had  to  admit  that  was  true. 


Where  the  Profits  Went 

"T'M  AFRAID,"  said  I,  "the  wheel  company  is  in  excel- 
i-  lent  condition.  I've  seen  its  statements,  and  I  fear  it 
can  stand  quite  a  siege.  Back  in  1914  it  was  paying  out 
nearly  half  its  net  profits  in  dividends  to  its  stockholders. 
A  couple  of  years  later  the  war  boom  came  along  and  net 
profits  doubled,  but  it  increased  its  dividends  only  twenty- 
five  per  cent. 

"In  the  boom  years,  instead  of  paying  out  about  half 
its  net  profits  in  dividends,  it  paid  out  only  about  a  third  in 
dividends.  The  other  two-thirds  was  saved  up  as  surplus. 
That's  why  it  is  in  excellent  condition  now." 

There  is  at  least  one  good  thing  about  corporations— we 
can  keep  tolerably  close  tab  on  them.  Practically  every 
one  of  them,  big  and  little,  has  to  make  a  sworn  statement 
fo  the  Treasury  Department  for  income  tax  and  excess- 
profits  tax.  So  the  corporations  make  their  own  survey  as 
they  go  along.  We  can  tell  pretty  accurately  what  their 
income  is  and  what  they  do  with  it.  I  happened  to  have  at 
hand  a  little  table  giving  net  income  of  manufacturing  and 
mining  corporations  for  a  series  of  years.  It  showed  that 
in  1911,  '12  and  'l.'t,  which  were  pretty  good  average 
years,  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  net  profits,  after  taxes, 
depreciation  anil  so  on,  was  paid  out  in  dividends  spent, 
as  you  might  say  and  thirty-live  per  cent  was  laid  by  as 
surplus.  Hut  I9H  was  a  lean  year.  That  year  these  cor- 
porations, taken  all  together,  spent  about  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  net  incomes  in  dividends  and  laid  by  only  twenty- 
five  per  cent  as  surplus.  Then  the  boom  came  along. 
Profits  soared.  But  in  the  boom  year  191(i  the  corpora- 
tions were  spending  only  forty  per  cent  of  net  income  in 
dividends  and  putting  by  sixty  per  cent  as  Hurplus.  Next 
year  profits  were  even  bigger.  They  spent  only  thirty- 
eight  per  cent  in  dividends  and  put  by  sixty-two  per  cent 

as  surplus.  (Continued  on  Pago  58) 
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ALLIE  REBSOLL'S  spirit  winced.  His 
/\  material  eye,  however,  became  more 
V.  fondly  deliquescent  than  before,  and 
he  leaned  a  little  farther  across  Table 
Twenty-one,  barely  con- 
scious now  of  the  jazzed 
syncopations  of  an  in- 
dustrious unit  of  Musi- 
cians' Union  Number 
Eighty-six,  of  the  prox- 
imity and  pressure  of 
several  hundred  negli- 
gible millionaires  and 
clothing  buyers  and  bro- 
kers' clerks  and  their 
womankind.  In  another 
second,  he  knew,  he'd 
have  to  tell  her.  Noth- 
ing could  save  him  now. 
He  was  going  down  for 
the  final,  fatal  third 
time. 

A  watchful  waiter 
seized  his  opportunity 
to  remove  four-fifths  of 
a  filet  mignon  and  sub- 
stitute two  hearts  of 
lettuce  generously  be- 
smeared with  Russian 
dressing.  From  a  re- 
mote, incredible  dis- 
tance Allie  Rebsoll's 
better  self  observed  with 
bitterness  that  Emma's 
filet  had  been  efficiently 
removed  before  the  in- 
tervention of  the  waiter. 
Emma  could  always  do 
at  least  two  things  at 
once,  provided  one  of 
them  was  eating.  He 
made  a  morose  mental 

note  of  the  phrase.  Maywald  would  appreciate  that;  it 
was  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  Maywald  himself  would  have 
thought. 

Nevertheless  he  was  grateful  to  the  scuttling  Swiss  for 
intruding  just  at  this  taut  crisis.  It  simply  wasn't  possible, 
even  for  the  baser  Allie  Rebsoll,  to  tell  Emma  Black  that 
he  loved  her  while  the  waiter  hovered  hopefully  between. 
Another  second  and  he  would  have  told  her  then  and  there. 
He  wondered  whether  some  obscure  subdepartmental  clerk 
of  Providence  had  prompted  that  timely  irruption.  Did 
destiny  mean,  after  all,  to  save  him  from  himself? 

He  did  not  know  that  the  waiter  was  a  physiognomist  of 
parts,  in  spite  of  never  having  taken  Professor  Thorn- 
dyke's  course  in  Faces  and  Their  Meaning.  He  did  not 
guess  that  his  condition  was  transparently  evident  to  the 
servitor,  or  that  the  waiter  differed  from  proverbial  hu- 
manity in  that  he  violently  detested  all  lovers— they  ate 
so  slowly.  It  could  not  have  occurred  to  him — even  to 
that  enlightened,  cynical,  sophisticated  better  self — that 
the  waiter  interfered  because  he  knew  that  otherwise  he 
stood  a  wretched  chance  of  pouching  more  than  two  tips 
to-night  from  Table  Twenty-one. 

Thus  as  he  caught  his  breath  and  toiled  back  from  the 
brink  of  disaster  it  came  to  Allie  Rebsoll  that  he  had  one 
tenuous,  last  hope  of  escape.  If  he  got  away  now  he  might 
yet  keep  his  freedom  and  the  respect  of  his  better  self. 
He  contrived  to  detach  his  eyes  from  Emma's.  Des- 
perately he  swept  the  room  for  a  familiar  face.  If  he  could 
only  get  away  from  the  table  long  enough  to  pull  his  last 
shreds  of  resistance  together  he  might  control  his  speech 
for  what  remained  of  the  evening. 

But  he  saw  no  one  he  knew.  All  about  him,  heartless 
and  unheeding,  men  and  women  ate  and  drank  and  danced 
and  laughed  exactly  as  if  there  were  no  tragedy  before 
them.  He  felt  the  tug  of  Emma's  eyes  drawing  his  own 
back  to  them.  A  last  gleam  of  intelligence  was  vouchsafed 
to  him.  He  stumbled  to  his  feet,  bowing  at  an  imaginary 
person  behind  Emma. 

"  Excuse  me  just  a  moment,"  he  said.  "  One  of  the  firm 
wants  me.  Be  right  back." 

He  saw  her  eyes  change  slightly.  The  suggestion  of  a 
groove  appeared  between  them.  He  thought  bitterly  that 
she  was  more  insidious  when  she  scowled  than  when  she 
laughed. 

"I'm  pretty  far  gone,"  he  told  himself.  But  hope  lived 
again  in  him.    "Be  right  back,"  he  mumbled.  "Sorry." 

An  angle  in  the  side  wall  permitted  him  to  carry  out  his 
escape  without  revealing  its  fictitious  pretext  to  Emma's 
pursuing  glance.  In  a  dim  corridor  he  found  his  handker- 
chief and  rubbed  his  face. 


Emma  Looked  at  Him— Emma,  Clad  In  Some  Blue 
Thins  That  Matched  Her  Eyes 

"Another  breath  and  I'd  have  done  it,"  he  told  himself. 
"I'm  getting  worse  and  worse.  Pretty  soon  the  subway 
won't  be  any  safer  than  a  taxi." 

He  waited  while  his  nerves  and  pulses  steadied  and  his 
mind  cleared.  He'd  have  to  find  some  way  out  of  the  rest 
of  to-night's  propinquity.  A  man  who  was  ready  to  pro- 
pose in  the  middle  of  Ellwanger's  Cabaret  de  Luxe  wasn't 
to  be  trusted  in  the  infinitely  more  propitious  semiprivacy 
of  the  movies.  He'd  have  to  get  out  of  it  somehow.  If 
he  went  back  there  and  looked  at  Emma  without  some  def- 
inite scheme  of  salvation  in  his  mind  it  would  be  all  over 
but  the  orange  blossoms.  He  found  a  telephone  near  the 
check  room  and  called  up  Fred  Black. 

"Say,  Fred,  I  hate  to  ask  you,  but  I've  got  Emma  down 
here  at  Ellwanger's,  and  they've  just  called  me  from  the 
office.  Have  to  work  all  night  on  a  new  big  contract. 
Could  you  come  down  here  on  the  jump  and  see  that 
Emma  gets  home?   I  feel  like  a  dog  to  go,  but  " 

"Sure!  I  get  you,  Steve!"  Fred  Black  conservatively 
adopted  the  slang  of  a  previous  decade.  "I'm  comin' 
a-runnin'." 

Allie  renewed  his  brow  swabbings  and  made  his  way 
back  to  the  table,  where  he  resolutely  kept  his  eyes  two 
inches  above  Emma's  while  he  repeated  and  elaborated  the 
invention  which  might  even  now  preserve  his  better  self. 

"Of  course!"  Emma  was  instantly  sympathetic. 
"Business  before  pleasure  always.  We  can  go  to  the 
movies  any  night,  but  you  don't  have  a  chance  to  write 
copy  for  a  new  account  so  often." 

She  issued  this  manifesto  in  a  voice  which  shivered  de- 
liciously  up  and  down  Allie  Rebsoll's  vertebras,  while  his 
better  self  jeered  at  him. 

"Bromide!"  yammered  this  other  Allie  Rebsoll.  "Are 
you  going  to  fall  for  old  stuff  like  that?  " 

Allie  wasn't  and  didn't — but,  oh,  if  he  could  have! 
There  were  moments  when  he  regretted  that  he'd  ever  dis- 
covered his  better  self,  when  he  wished  that  he  were  still 
that  single-souled  Allie  Rebsoll  who  would  have  been 
utterly  unaware  of  a  bromide,  who  could  have  enjoyed 
whatever  Emma  Black  said,  simply  because  she  said  it. 
Of  course  he  rebuked  himself  for  these  lapses.  The  original 
Allie  Rebsoll  had  been  an  impossible  person  who  wore 
detachable  cuffs  and  believed  in  marriage  and  suspenders 
and  baked  beans  and  democracy  and  flannel  underwear. 
A  fellow  might  as  well  wish  he'd  been  born  in  the  old  Stone 
Age  and  be  done  with  it ! 

"I  think  it's  perfectly  wonderful  the  way  you  get  on," 
he  heard  Emma  saying.   He  allowed  himself  to  encounter 


her  eyes,  and  the  blue  reverence  in  them 
intoxicated  him  almost  as  destructively  as 
ever.   Only  the  happy  thought  of  pulling 
out  his  watch  enabled  him  to  break  the 
hypnosis  of  that  look. 
"It's  a  mystery  to  me 
how  you  do  it — just 
making  things  up  out  of 
your  own  mind — things 
nobody  ever  told  you! 
I'd  give  anything  if  I 
could  do  that." 

Even  Allie  Rebsoll's 
better  self  melted  a  little 
under  this.  It  required 
a  terrible  effort  to  re- 
member that  all  women 
said  such  things.  If 
Allie  Rebsoll's  trade  had 
involved  the  collection 
and  resale  of  junk  Emma 
would  have  found  it 
wonderful,  and  said  so 
in  just  that  tone,  with 
just  that  swimming,  rev- 
erent look.  Still,  it  was 
rather  a  fine  thing  to 
write  copy  the  way  Allie 
wrote  it.  He  conceded 
this  impartially  as  he 
studied  the  watch. 

Let's  see — if  Fred  had 
started  at  once,  and 
caught  an  express,  he'd 
be  here  in  twelve  min- 
utes or  so.  It  might  take 
fifteen.    And  fifteen 
minutes  opposite 
Emma,  well,  if  he  could 
keep  from  looking  at 
her — heinstantlylooked 
and  felt  his  eyes  sink  as 
into  sucking  quicksands  out  of  which  he  toiled  with  a 
mighty  effort.    If  she'd  keep  on  talking,  and  he  didn't 
look,  Fred  might  come  in  time. 

"I  think  it's  wonderful  to  live  nowadays,"  said  Emma. 
"Just  think  of  the  new  forces  at  work  in  the  world !"  She 
mentioned  the  movies  approvingly,  while  Allie  Rebsoll's 
better  self  squirmed,  and  the  old  Allie  Rebsoll  agreed  with 
her.  She  referred  again  to  his  profession,  alleging  that 
advertising,  too,  was  a  great  educational  influence.  Allie 
thought  of  his  day's  work — the  slogan  for  a  new  garter. 
The  original  Allie  subscribed  to  Emma's  doctrine,  but  the 
better  self  made  loud  mock  of  him.  He  clutched  the  edge 
of  the  table  tightly.  Only  eight  minutes  more — seven 
perhaps.  He  risked  another  ocular  contact  and  seemed  to 
sink  into  profundities  of  blue  light.  Far  away  he  could 
hear  the  frantic  protests  of  the  new,  better  Allie  Rebsoll. 
Falling  in  love,  like  any  cowherd,  like  a  ribbon  clerk  or  a 
shoe  salesman !  Falling  for  the  old  bait  strung  on  the  old 
hook !  Falling,  when  he  knew  what  he  was  doing;  when 
he  knew  that  Emma's  eyes  were  no  bluer  than  those  of 
twenty  or  fifty  million  other  girls;  when  he  was  perfectly 
aware  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  least  miraculous 
about  the  way  the  light  seemed  to  break  in  her  hair  into 
billions  of  tiny  glinting  motes  of  radiance;  when  he  had  no» 
illusions  whatever  about  the  ephemeral  quality  of  the  soft! 
peachblow  tint  of  her  cheek,  the  smooth,  round  slender- 
ness  of  her  arm. 

And  he  was  falling !  That  was  the  worst  of  it.  It  was 
all  wasted.  Fred  would  come  too  late.  He  could  feel  the 
muscles  of  larynx  and  tongue  preparing  themselves  for  the 
climactic  speech. 

In  anticipation  he  could  even  hear  it,  and  he  knew  un- 
erringly that  Emma  would  remark  upon  its  suddenness, 
before  the  inevitable  consent.  He  could  hear  her  telling 
Fred,  "Such  a  won-der-ful  surprise  for  you!"  And  Fred, 
congratulating  Allie  with  his  boisterous  back-slappings 
and  his  year-before-last  slang.  "Mitt  me,  kid!  I'll  say 
you're  some  speed  wizard!" 

Beyond  these  immediate  ordeals  he  looked  down  through 
an  interminable  corridor  of  years.  Emma,  enlarging  to 
the  amplitudes  of  the  crayon  portraits  he  had  seen  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Black;  thousands  of  dinners  with  Emma,  telling 
him  about  the  cook  and  the  neighbors  and  the  progress  of 
mothers'  clubs;  and — yes,  kids,  of  course — dozens  of  'em 
probably.  The  original  Allie  here  interposed  a  stout  de- 
fense— he  liked  the  idea.  It  was  only  his  better  self  who 
disapproved  of  children,  and  the  better  self  was  distinct! 
on  the  run  now.  Another  minute  and  he  would  go  down 
and  out,  while  the  old  Allie  plunged  across  his  prostrate 
figure  to  the  fate  that  waited  for  men  of  the  old  Allie's  sort. 
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He  leaned  forward  again,  Immersed  in  Emma's  eyes — 
eyes  deeper  and  softer  and  warmer  than  he  had  ever  seen 
them  before.  He  was  drowning  in  them,  and  he  wanted  to 
drown  so.  The  new  Allie  had  already  given  up  the  fight. 

"Emma,  I— I  " 

A  tremendous  thump  between  his  shoulders  saved  him 
in  midspeech.  Dimly,  from  far  spaces,  he  heard  Fred's 
booming  tones. 

"Who  said  Speed  wasn't  my  middle  name?  Eleven 
minutes  from  home  to  here  isn't  so  dusty,  huh?" 

Allie  struggled  back  to  sanity.  He  shook  hands;  he 
paid  a  check;  he  emerged,  spent  and  shaken,  to  a  street  of 
noise  and  jostlings,  a  street  where  not  even  the  old  Allie 
Rebsoll  could  make  of  himself  the  monumental  ass  he 
craved  to  be.  At  first  the  impetus  of  his  disingenuous 
evasion  carried  him  toward  the  office.  He  realized  with  a 
start  that  there  was  no  need  of  completing  the  bus  ride  on 
which  he  had  mechanically  set  out.  He  hopped  to  the 
street  without  waiting  for  the  lumbering  chariot  to  pause, 
a  sense  of  hopelessness  renewed  within  him. 

He  was  safe,  but  only  for  the  moment.  Already  that 
baser  self  was  in  rebellion ;  already  the  old  Allie  demanded 
to  be  taken  back  to  Emma ;  already  the  old  Allie  had  begun 
to  catalogue  her  perfections — to  remember  the  way  her  chin 
dimpled  when  she  tried  to  be  solemn,  the  red  curve  of  her 
lower  lip,  the  unfathomable  blue  of  her  gaze.  The  old 
Allie's  arms  ached  horribly  for  that  surrendered  chance  to 
inclose  the  most  utterly  desirable  armful  under  heaven, 
and  the  better  self  knew  his  weakness.  A  few  hours  of 
this  and  Allie  Rebsoll  would  go  back.  They  had  fought  it 
out  too  often.  The  old  Allie  always  won. 

"It's  no  use,"  said  Allie  Rebsoll.  "I  might  as  well  give 
in  now  and  be  done  with  it.  You  can't  make  a  thinker  out 
of  a  born  mudhead  and  there's  no  sense  in  trying." 

"Why,  here's  Thirty-eighth  Street!"  said  the  better 
self.  "Let's  go  and  see  Maywald." 

"All  right!"  The 
old  Allie  was  willing. 
"But  if  he  says  any- 
thing against  Emma 
I'm  apt  to  punch 
him  on  the  nose, 
Maywald  or  no 
Maywald!" 

On  these  terms  it 
was  settled.  Allie 
Rebsoll  rode  up  to 
the  top  floor  —  a 
house  sharply  di- 
vided against  itself. 
Maywald  was  the 
creator  and  ally  of 
the  better  self,  but 
the  old  Allie  bellig- 
erently discounted 
his  counsels  in  ad- 
vance. It  didn't 
matter  what  May- 
wald said.  He'd 
better  not  butt  in 
on  this  thing  if  he 
knew  what  was  good 
for  him ! 


// 

ALLIE  REB- 
-  SOLL'S  better 
self  might  have  been 
traced  back  to  the 
moment  when  Allie 
came  upon  the  ad- 
vertisement and  felt 
uplift  lay  hands 
upon  him. 

"Be  an  advertis- 
ing man!"  ad- 
monished the  black 
capitals.  "Why 
3tick  in  the  rut  when 
success  is  yours  for 
the  taking?  "  argued 
the  bold-face  type 
below.  "  Our  gradu- 
ates  earn  from 
one  to  three  thou- 
sand  a  year," 
boasted  the  con- 
cluding line  of  dis- 
play type. 

And  Allie  read 
and  yielded.  At  the 
behest  of  the  final 
six-point  exhorta- 
tion he  filled  out  the 
coupon  with  a  sense 
that  his  Rubicon 
was  crossed.  For 
three  months  he 


spent  his  evenings  on  process-typewritten  lessons.  He  hung 
his  framed  diploma  on  the  wall  of  his  fourth-floor  bedroom 
with  an  awed  conviction  that  it  marked  the  crest  of  the 
Great  Divide. 

He  did  not  dream  of  doubting  the  complete  responsibility 
of  the  correspondence  school  for  what  ensued.  That  there 
might  have  been  in  that  Allie  Rebsoll,  who  had  earned 
fifteen  a  week  as  bill  clerk  in  a  wholesale  hardware  firm, 
any  native  ability  on  which  to  superpose  those  mimeo- 
graphed instructions  was  a  theory  which  he  distrusted, 
even  in  the  days  of  his  enlightenment.  His  signed  testi- 
monial, with  the  photograph  taken  specially  for  the 
purpose,  still  adorns  the  persuasive  literature  of  the  long- 
distance university.  For  from  the  day  he  earned  his 
diploma  Allie  Rebsoll  vindicated  the  promise  of  the  adver- 
tisement. His  first  application  secured  a  place  in  the  ex- 
panding agency  of  Messrs.  McVitty  &  Hartshorne,  where 
he  ran  errands,  filed  magazines,  wrapped  up  electrotypes 
and  answered  the  telephone.  Here  in  a  period  of  stress  he 
rose  to  a  temporary  job  in  the  copy  department,  and  in- 
stantly his  talent  flowered.  McVitty,  exhibiting  his  first 
endeavor  to  the  harried  Hartshorne,  declared  that  Allie 
was  a  born  copy  writer. 

"Look  out,  he'll  hear  you!"  said  Hartshorne.  "Their 
heads  swell  fast  enough  without  any  help." 

Allie's  head,  however,  did  not  swell.  Pie  was  too  happy. 
From  nine  till  five,  five  days  a  week,  and  from  nine  till  one 
on  the  sixth,  he  was  permitted  to  write  advertising  which, 
duly  interpreted  in  display  type,  made  fat  women  feel 
twenty  pounds  lighter  at  the  mere  idea  of  owning  one  of 
the  pictured  corsets.  He  was  allowed  to  describe  tooth 
paste  in  terms  which  brought  more  than  one  discouraged 
dentist  to  the  edge  of  suicide.  He  discovered  qualities  in 
soap  which  lent  to  cleanliness  the  allure  of  a  vice. 

Into  these  compositions  he  flung  all  his  soul.  He  be- 
lieved everything  he  wrote.    He  would  carry  home  a  fat 
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portfolio  and  prolong  his  joyous  tasks  deep  into  his  nights. 
Other  agencies  came  to  observe  and  admire  his  achieve- 
ments, and  McVitty  &  Hartshorne  were  constrained  re- 
luctantly to  meet  rival  offers  for  his  services.  He  acquired 
a  bank  account,  and  from  writing  copy  concerning  clothes 
he  developed  a  new,  conservative  interest  in  his  appear- 
ance. But  he  remained,  through  all  these  successes,  the 
original  Allie  Rebsoll.  His  better  self  still  slumbered. 

And  then  he  met  Maywald.  The  occasion  was  remark- 
ably unspectacular.  Allie  never  knew  just  what  errand 
brought  Maywald  into  Hartshorne's  office,  but  it  was  there 
that  the  encounter  took  place.  Hartshorne,  a  person  to 
whom  a  primrose  by  the  river's  brim  was  one-twelfth 
dozen  primroses  and  nothing  more,  performed  the  intro- 
duction benignantly. 

"  Rebsoll,  you  ought  to  know  Maywald.  He's  a  writer 
too." 

Even  to  the  Allie  Rebsoll  of  that  period  there  was  some- 
thing subtly  complimentary  in  this  classification.  He 
regarded  his  profession  with  a  certain  reverence,  but  he  was 
aware  of  strata  higher  than  his  own,  in  some  men's  estimate 
at  least.  He  shook  hands  with  Maywald  as  with  an  equal 
whom  he  might  be  proud  to  acknowledge,  but  he  really  felt 
that  as  a  writer  Maywald  was  in  some  respects  a  superior. 

He  surveyed  the  man  with  interest — Maywald's  distinc- 
tion was  manifest  to  even  a  casual  glance.  He  was  a  man 
of  rather  less  than  middle  height,  very  straight,  very  slim, 
very  dark,  with  clear,  amused  eyes  and  a  mouth  which 
seemed  to  deny  their  good  nature.  Almost  a  sullen  mouth, 
Allie  thought.  He  liked  the  way  Maywald's  black  hair 
was  brushed  smoothly  back;  he  admired  the  effect  of 
extraordinary  self-control  which  Maywald  seemed  to 
radiate.  Allie  felt  that  here  was  a  man  who  governed  not 
only  his  muscular  reactions  but  his  thoughts  as  well. 

He  had  read  some  of  Maywald's  writings,  printed  in 
magazines  which  the  agency  received  gratis,  and  which, 

because  their  adver- 
tising columns  were 
of  no  interest  to  Mc- 
Vitty &  Hartshorne, 
were  not  filed  with 
the  others.  Such 
magazines  Allie  was 
free  to  take  home 
with  him,  and  be- 
cause he  rather  liked 
the  look  of  them  on 
his  table  he  had 
dropped  into  a  habit 
of  availing  himself 
of  the  privilege. 
Sometimes  he  even 
glanced  through 
them, although  their 
key  impressed  him 
unpleasantly.  They 
were  smart  maga- 
zines, he  thought — 
cynical,  bilious 
publications  which 
poked  fun  at  a  num- 
ber of  things  which 
to  the  old  Allie 
Rebsoll  were  almost 
sacred. 

Maywald's  con- 
tributions were  in 
this  key  always. 
Allie  read  them  du- 
biously, impressed 
by  their  finish.  He 
was  already  enough 
of  a  craftsman  to 
admire  this,  wher- 
ever he  found  it— 
the  gift  of  putting 
the  right  word  in  t  he 
right  place,  of  sift  ini; 
out  those  which  wen- 
superfluous.  He 
disagreed  with  May- 
wald's philosophy, 
so  far  as  his  works 
rcvi'aledit.but  (here 
was  an  undeniable 
impressiveness  in 
the  way  Maywald 
referred  to  authori- 
ties. 

Allie  wondered 
sometimes  how  one 
m  a  n  COlll  d  h  a  v  e 
found  time  enough 
to  read  and  remem- 
ber so  many  ponder- 
ous books. 

(Continued  on 
Pn„»  109) 
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"jlre  You  Suggesting,"  the  Little  Man  Inquired,  "That  I  Go  to  Work  as  a  Mechanic  In  a  Garage  ?  ' 


IF  THERE  was  one  thing  in  the  world  that  Ed  McCarty 
disliked  more  than  anything  else — and  Mr.  McCarty's 
likes  and  dislikes  had  always  been  well  codified — it  was 
delivering  ice  to  the  houses  on  Gordon  Street.  Delivering 
ice !  As  he  pulled  up  his  team  for  the  corner  Mr.  McCarty 
laughed  scornfully  at  the  conceit. 

There  were  reasons  for  Mr.  McCarty's  somewhat  pro- 
found distaste — reasons  numerous  and  obvious.  In  the 
first  place  the  Gordon  Streeters  were  hot-weather  icers 
exclusively,  clamorously  coming  forth  to  demand  service 
upon  those  very  days  of  all  days  when  the  mere  lugging  of 
a  chunk  up  the  sun-scorched  walks  became  less  a  matter  of 
business  than  a  case  of  perspiring  philanthropy  on  Mr. 
McCarty's  part.  A  fellow  didn't  mind  so  much  when  it 
was  for  a  customer  that  gave  him  steady  trade,  with  com- 
missions building  themselves  up  every  week  in  the  year. 
That  was  something  worth  while.  But  these  Gordon 
Streeters  made  Mr.  McCarty  tired. 

It  wasn't  that  they  were  hard  up.  The  folks  along  Rail- 
road Avenue  were  hot-weather  icers,  too,  but  a  guy  didn't 
mind  serying  them.  They  did  the  best  they  could  and 
they  let  you  know  it.  The  Gordon  Street  people  were 
simply  pikers.  Most  of  them  were  connected  up  at  the 
college — professors  or  teachers  or  however  the  highbrows 
titled  themselves — and  they'd  squeeze  their  last  nickel 
this  week  to  give  a  big,  swell  dinner  party  the  next.  Mr. 
McCarty  knew  them,  all  right.  He  knew  them  consider- 
ably better  than  they  knew  him. 

That  was  another  thing  too.  All  of  'em  were  so  darned 
superior — trying  to  be  pleasant,  of  course,  but  superior 
just  the  same.  Yet  their  women  did  their  own  work  at 
that.  It  wasn't  like  Railroad  Avenue,  where  folks  were 
glad  to  see  you,  or  even  like  Hillcrest  Heights,  where  there 
was  always  some  social  interest  centering  about  the  kitchen 
door.  Up  there  on  the  Heights — well,  if  the  cook  was 
grouchy  about  your  tracking  up  the  floor  you  could  get 
some  wholesome  satisfaction  out  of  telling  her  where  to 
get  off,  and  if  she  was  good-looking  and  young,  which  she 
generally  was,  there  were  naturally  all  sorts  of  latent  and 
pleasant  possibilities. 

Gordon  Street  was  just  a  misfit,  a  constant  thorn  in  Mr. 
McCarty's  otherwise  untroubled  side.  It  was  nothing 
more  than  a  double  row  of  unimpressive  brown  cottages, 
each  so  like  its  neighbor  that  you  had  to  watch  the  tin 
numbers  on  the  front  steps  to  make  sure  whose  house  you 


were  pulling  up  at.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  short  cut  be- 
tween avenues  housing  a  citizenry  of  real  quality,  people 
who  bought  full-size  chunks  right  through  the  year,  regard- 
less. To  serve  such  with  full  weight  and  obsequiousness 
was  a  pleasure — a  pleasure  not  unconnected  with  certain 
holiday  perquisites.  Even  beyond  these  avenues  of  qual- 
ity, where  lay  a  fringe  of  lesser  but  still  eminent  re- 
spectability, a  fringe  comprising  the  homes  of  the  regular 
twice-a-weekers,  with  extra  in  hot  weather,  a  fellow  could 
feel  like  being  decently  civil.  But  in  Gordon  Street — not 
a  chance! 

Mr.  McCarty  jerked  his  team  to  a  stop  with  a  vicious 
grunt.  From  the  window  of  the  second  house  on  the  left 
an  ice  card  was  flaunting  itself,  so  to  speak,  in  his  very  face. 
H'm!  Second  house — Professor  Colton's. 

"Huh!"  growled  Mr.  McCarty  as  he  flung  the  reins 
about  the  whip  and  prepared  to  make  his  descent  to  this 
unhallowed  ground.  "Wonder  what  that  little  runt  wants 
ice  for  on  a  cool  day  like  this?  Musta  got  a  raise  up  at  the 
college,  which  ain't  likely  these  days,  or  givin'  another 
blow-out.  Well,  I'll  cut  him  a  hunk." 

Mr.  McCarty,  who  realized  full  well  that  in  delivering 
ice  at  all  to  any  Gordon  Streeter  he  was  according  a  favor 
almost  princely,  made  his  way  to  the  step  at  the  open  back 
of  his  yellow  covered  wagon  and  proceeded  to  chip  and 
hack  with  masterly  precision.  Presently  he  dragged  forth 
with  his  tongs  a  piece  of  ice  not  far  enough  under  weight  to 
arouse  well-founded  suspicion.  This  he  dangled  negli- 
gently at  his  side  and  strode  up  the  concrete  walk  to  the 
door  of  the  inclosed  kitchen  porch,  where  he  now  thumped 
imperiously,  making  a  strident  announcement  consisting 
of  the  single  word  "Ice!" 

Being  unanswered  he  set  down  his  burden  and  once 
more  openly  advertised  its  character.  Then  he  listened. 
A  clattering  tumult  of  iron  beating  upon  iron  greeted  him 
from  the  other  side  of  the  grape  trellis. 

"Hey!"  intoned  Mr.  McCarty,  reckless  of  the  possi- 
bility that  this,  too,  might  be  taken  as  an  announcement 
of  wares.  Then  he  jerked  his  shoulders  impatiently  and 
impetuously  headed  for  the  source  of  the  hammering. 

He  found  it  directly,  so  directly  that  he  had  to  step 
back  to  keep  from  stumbling  over  it.  The  thing  was 
nothing  more  than  the  rusty  carcass  of  a  worn  automobile 
that  squatted  patiently  on  the  lawn  back  of  the  trellis,  an 
automobile  of  a  type  and  vintage  such  as  newspaper 


artists  have  long  since  immortalized  in  Sunday  comics. 
From  its  nethermost  invisible  parts  came  the  challenging 
clank  of  hammer  blows.  Mr.  McCarty  suppressed  a  smile. 
Then  as  he  caught  sight  of  a  pair  of  protruding  legs, 
sheathed  in  somewhat  soiled  black  trousers  which  by  their 
braiding  might  perhaps  have  put  in  less  active  days  as  the 
lower  or  more  essential  half  of  a  dress  suit,  he  permitted 
his  laughter  to  burst  forth. 

"Hey,  Jack,"  he  called,  "where's  somebody?" 

The  hammering  stopped.  The  trousers  moved,  wriggled, 
jerked.  Then  inch  by  inch  a  human  body  dragged  itself 
forth,  dusted  off  its  hands  and  rose  to  its  feet.  Mr.  Mc- 
Carty beheld  a  slight  little  man  of  youngish  countenance, 
who  peered  at  him  with  friendly  inquisitiveness  through  a 
pair  of  horn-rimmed  spectacles  that  seemed  to  be  a  size  too 
large  for  him. 

"  Were  you  addressing  me?  "  the  spectacled  one  inquired 
with  a  confident  smile. 

"Ice,"  said  Mr.  McCarty,  projecting  his  jaw. 

"  Oh,  yes !  Yes,  yes — ice !  To  be  sure !  Just  a  moment. 
Mrs.  Colton  is — ah — occupied.  I'll  open  the  door."  He 
turned  eagerly  toward  the  house. 

"You  the  professor?"  Mr.  McCarty  wanted  to  know, 
pacing  beside  him. 

"Oh,  yes— that  is,  assistant  professor.  Not  full  pro- 
fessor, you  understand.  The  title,  you  know — custom,  I 
suppose." 

"I  getcha,"  said  Mr.  McCarty,  to  whom  the  subject 
was,  to  say  the  least,  of  minor  importance.  "I  thought  at 
first  you  was  a  guy  from  the  garage." 

The  professor  halted  at  the  porch  steps,  smiled  even 
more  broadly  and  gazed  down  pleasurably  at  his  attire. 

"I  suppose  I  do  appear  rather  rough-and-ready,"  he 
said. 

"Not  so  rough,"  replied  Mr.  McCarty.  "But  I'll  say 
you  look  ready — ready  for  a  wash !" 

Whereupon  Mr.  McCarty  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed  without  dignity.  At  this  moment  only  one  thing 
served  to  spoil  his  wholesome  cheer — the  butt  of  this  jest, 
unfamiliar  apparently  with  the  rules  of  applied  humor, 
was  joining  heartily  in  the  laughter.  Mr.  McCarty  glow- 
ered as  the  back  door  was  opened,  then  picked  up  his 
dripping  and  waning  burden  and  slammed  it  into  the 
refrigerator  with  a  significant  thud. 

"Twenty  cents!"  he  announced. 
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"Twenty  cents?  Oh,  yes— to  be  sure— for  the  ice!  Of 
Durse— just  a  moment."  The  little  man  darted  through 
lie  kitchen  door  and  was  gone. 

Mr.  McCarty  shook  his  head  wearily  and  abstracted  a 
ack  of  cigarettes  from  his  left-hand  trousers  pocket.  One 
f  these  he  selected  and  lit,  flipping  the  match  negligently 
tirough  the  doorway  to  the  center  of  the  kitchen  floor. 

"  Bet  he  hasn't  got  twenty  cents,"  he  mused.  "  In  about 
ve  minutes  he'll  come  down  with  a  stall.  I  know  these 
ear-highbrows,  all  right.  Well,  I  should  worry!  It's  all 
i  the  day's  work." 

Assistant  Professor  Colton  was  upstairs  now,  pausing, 
9  he  always  liked  to  pause,  at  the  open  doorway  of  the 
edroom  which  Sylvia  had  fixed  up  with  such  taste  and 
barm.  There  on  the  far  edge  of  the  bed  sat  Sylvia  herself, 
tactly  as  he  had  known  she  would  be  sitting,  dark  head 
ent  in  pretty  concentration,  fingers  flying  in  feminine 
idustry.  A  half-fatuous  smile  wreathed  the  little  man's 
latures.  He  had  never  grown  tired  of  looking  at  his  wife, 
his,  although  he  had  never  stopped  to  analyze  it,  was 
artly  because  Sylvia  was  not  difficult  to  look  at,  partly 
ecause  he  had  somehow  managed — novels,  magazine 
;ories  and  movies  to  the  contrary — to  grow  more  and 
lore  fond  of  her  through  each  of  the  six  years  of  their 
larried  life.  To  Franklyn  B.  Colton,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
ylvia  Colton  was  an  endlessly  recurring  thrill — a  mild 
irill  perhaps,  but  a  thrill  nevertheless.  And  she  was 
tuch  more  than  that.  One  evening  he  had  diffidently 
ied  to  put  it  into  words. 

"Snips,"  he  had  said — Snips  being  a  form  of  address 
ipposed  to  have  had  its  vague  origin  in  her  passion  for 
:issors  and  needle  and  thread — "Snips,  you  know,  after 
linking  the  matter  over  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
lat  you  are  actually  more  essential  to  me  than  my 
lasses. "  She  had  glanced  up  at  him,  her  brown  eyes 
vinkling.  "  I  mean,"  he  added  hastily,  "that  it  would,  as 
ou  know,  be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  go  through  a 
ay  without  my  spectacles,  and  what  I  am  trying  to  say 

She  had  come  over  to  him  swiftly  and  put  a  soft  arm 
bout  his  slim  shoulders. 

"Frank,"  she  said,  "the  only  thing  that  surprises  me  is 
lat  it  has  taken  you  so  long  to  discover  this  terrible 
uth.  Hasn't  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  it  was  the  one 
id  only  reason  why  I  married  you?  " 

"By  Jove,"  he  murmured,  "I  really  believe  it  was! 
till,  I'm  glad  you  had  some  motive.   Otherwise  " 


"You're  a  dear,"  said  Sylvia,  "and  you're  particularly 
a  dear  because  you  don't  know  it."  Then  she  had  kissed 
him. 

Assistant  Professor  Colton  was  still  standing  in  the 
doorway.  Now  at  last  he  entered  the  room  and  spoke. 

"  Poor  old  dress ! "  he  said.  "  I  should  think  it  would  be 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  needle  holes,  like  a  sieve." 

His  wife  shot  a  smile  over  hef  shoulder. 

"  It  is,"  she  said.  "  It's  a  silk  rag.  But  when  you  get  the 
book  done,  Frank,  just  think  of  all  the  gowns  we'll  be  able 
to  buy!" 

His  eyes  lit  up. 

"That's  true,  Snips.  Not  many  gowns  perhaps,  but  a 
new  one  anyway,  and  that  will  be  something.  I'm  sure 
I'll  be  able  to  get  at  it  this  summer.  My  notes  are  in 
splendid  shape.   I  was  going  over  them  this  noon." 

"I  thought  you'd  been  working  on  the  car,  dear. 
Didn't  I  hear  you?  " 

He  smiled  sheepishly. 

"Yes,  I  must  confess  I  did  leave  my  notes  for  the  car. 
It  needs  a  little  more  tinkering,  Snips — quite  a  little  more, 
I'm  afraid.  But  I'll  have  it  in  perfect  condition  before  we 
know  it." 

"It'll  be  wonderful  to  have  our  own  car  at  last,"  she 
breathed  in  the  manner  of  one  rehearsing  a  charm.  But 
abruptly  she  cocked  her  head. 

"Hey!"  came  a  raucous  voice  from  regions  below. 
"Where's  that  twenty  cents?" 

"By  Jove,"  said  the  professor,  "I  actually  forgot!  It's 
the  ice  man,  Sylvie.  I  came  up  here  for  twenty  cents — for 
a  cake  of  ice,  you  know.  He  has  been  waiting.  Have  you 
got  twenty  cents,  Snips?  I  find  I  have  only  a  nickel." 

His  wife  laid  aside  her  sewing,  shook  her  dress  and 
stepped  over  to  the  bureau,  from  which  after  some  rum- 
maging she  finally  drew  forth  a  purse.  This  she  investi- 
gated with  a  forefinger. 

"I  have  a  dollar,"  she  announced,  "but  that  is  for  the 
ice  cream.  They  won't  leave  it  unless  we  pay  them  on  the 
spot.  Remember  we  tried  it  once  before?  And  we've  got 
to  have  the  ice  cream,  dear.  Aside  from  that,  I  have  ten — 
no,  eleven  cents.  You  have  a  nickel,  you  say?  See  if  he 
won't  take  sixteen  cents — or  perhaps  he'll  trust  us  till  next 
time.  Here!"  She  held  out  a  dime  and  a  one-cent  piece, 
which  her  husband  dutifully  and  doubtfully  took  into  his 
custody. 

"I'll  try,"  he  said,  and  turned  toward  the  head  of  the 
stairs. 


He  found  Mr.  McCarty  out  by  the  trellis  casting  un- 
studied contempt  upon  the  battered  car. 

"Ain't  that  the  old  boat  Professor  Jacobs  used  to 
drive?  "  the  bringer  of  ice  inquired. 

"Yes,  that's  the  car,"  the  smaller  man  assented.  "It 
needs  a  little  readjusting  of  course,  but  it  is  essentially 
intact." 

"I'll  say  it  needs  a  coroner  more  than  anything  else,"- 
observed  Mr.  McCarty.  "  You  oughta  see  my  new  bug — 
Lenhard  Six.  Some  bus,  I'll  tell  the  world!"  This  state- 
ment, Mr.  McCarty  knew,  was  all  that  was  needed  to 
establish  the  fundamental  difference  in  level  between  his 
own  circle  and  that  of  his  listener.  "By  the  way,"  he  added 
professionally,  "got  that  coin?   I  got  to  be  beating  it." 

The  little  man  reddened  behind  his  spectacles. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  he  said  quickly.  "We  happen,  for  some 
reason,  to  be  just  out  of  change  around  the  house  to-day. 
If  the  next  time  you  come  by  " 

"I  can  make  change,"  warned  Mr.  McCarty,  shoving 
his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  jingling  a  mass  of  silver. 

"I'm  afraid,"  said  the  professor,  "that  I  shall  have  to 
ask  you  to — er — trust  us.  It's  merely  for  a  day  or  two, 
I  assure  you." 

Mr.  McCarty  peered  at  him  from  narrowed  lids. 

"I  certainly  won't  fall  dead  to-day!"  he  presently 
proclaimed. 

The  eyes  behind  the  spectacles  opened  mildly. 

"I'd fall  dead,  all  right,  if  I  ever  found  a  nickel's  worth  of 
ready  cash  on  this  street,"  was  Mr.  McCarty's  explanation. 

"I've  got  sixteen  cents,"  the  little  man  retorted. 

"Sure!"  said  the  vender  of  ice  with  fine  unconcern. 
"Well,  the  chunk's  in  and  I'm  not  going  to  drag  it  out 
again.  See  you  have  it,  though,  next  time  I  come  by — day 
after  to-morrow,  understand?" 

"I'm  sure  we  appreciate  it,"  said  the  little  man  with 
radiant  relief.  "  Everything's  so  high  nowadays,"  he  added 
conversationally.  "  There  never  seems  to  be  anything  left, 
you  know." 

Mr.  McCarty  had  wheeled  to  depart,  but  he  halted 
himself  in  his  tracks.  To  show  a  Gordon  Streeter  his  place 
in  the  cosmos  had  long  been  his  ambition,  and  here  in  one 
afternoon  was  his  second  opportunity. 

"You  highbrows,"  he  stated  pleasantly — "you  high- 
brows give  me  a  pain  where  pains  don't  usually  grow.  The 
trouble  with  you  is  you  got  the  wrong  dope." 

' '  How  do  you  mean  ? ' ' 

(Continued  on  Page  39) 
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I ESS  than  a  month  ago  the  head  of  a  f  ash- 
.  ionable  dressmaking  establishment — a 
man — came  up  to  my  place  for  a  short 
course  in  physical  training.  This  was  right 
after  the  Dempsey  and  Brennan  fight.  I  al- 
ways prepare  for  new  customers  after  a  big 
sporting  event,  and  they  always  come.  Deep 
down  in  their  hearts  all  men  want  to  be  a 
Dempsey,  a  Brennan  or  a  Babe  Ruth. 

Along  with  some  other  new  patients,  I  had 
sent  this  man  to  the  gym  to  report  to  the 
rubber  and  get  some  working  togs.  They 
were  all  standing  in  line  when  I  walked  in 
to  give  them  their  first  talk.   Each  one  of 
them  wanted  to  tell  me  privately  of 
his  particular  qualifications.  Every 
man,  you  know,  thinks  he  is  differ- 
ent from  the  average.  All  are  eager 
to  make  an  impression. 

"You  see,  doc,"  the  dressmaking 
man  said  to  me  as  he  bent  and 
twisted,  "  I'm  already  in  pretty  good 
shape."  He  exhibited  the  muscles 
of  his  biceps  and  took  several  deep 
breaths  to  show  the  chest  expansion. 
"  But  I  discovered  the  other  day  that 
I  am  having  trouble  in  touching  my 
fingers  to  the  floor  without  bending 
my  knees.  I  don't  understand  that. 
I'm  sure  you  can  put  me  in  shape. 
Look!" 

He  made  a  strong  effort,  but  his 
fingers  were  still  six  inches  from  the 
floor. 

"That's  the  only  trouble, ' '  he  said. 
"What  is  your  business?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"Office  work;  head  of  big  dress- 
making establishment." 

"Well,"  I  remarked  with  perhaps 
a  bit  of  irony,  "will  you  tell  me  why 
in  the  devil  you  want  to  put  your 
fingers  on  the  floor?  What  do  you 
suppose  the  Lord  put  knees  and 
knuckles  on  your  legs  for?" 

He  sputtered  a  little,  the  others 
laughing. 

"  Now  let  me  tell  you  something," 
I  proceeded.  "There  isn't  one  of  you 
who  isn't  forty  years  old  or  more. 
You  are  nothing  more  than  small 
boys  with  old  make-ups  on.  If  you'll 
tell  me  just  one  good  reason  why  a 
man  of  your  age  should  go  round 
keeping  his  knees  stiff  and  putting 
his  fingers  to  the  floor,  I'll  attempt 
to  make  you  do  it.  If  not  you'll  go 
round  here  like  sensible  men  of  your 
age  and  get  health  in  a  natural  way. 
God  put  those  knees  on  you  to  help 
you  get  to  the  ground  without  a 
strain.  I  want  you  to  use  them." 

"But  I  thought  "  he  started 

to  interrupt. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  I  told  him.  "You 
thought  you  might  learn  that  trick 
so  as  to  show  off  around  the  store. 
Now  I  want  you  all  to  understand 
that  this  is  a  health  resort,  not  a  school  for  ac- 
robats. If  you  want  to  be  a  contortionist,  you'd 
better  join  a  circus." 

At  a  sign  from  me  they  all  meekly  followed 
the  assistant  and  took  a  walk  in  the  woods — 
what  they  needed. 

Kindergartens  for  Graybeards 

I AM  not  so  rough  as  it  sounds,  but  always  I 
have  to  talk  to  newcomers  that  way.  With 
me  it  is  a  stock  in  trade.  Men  like  to  be  disci- 
plined so  that  they  can  go  away  and  talk  about 
how  hard  it  was.  As  I  said,  they  are  just  like 
little  boys. 

I  was  a  trainer  of  professional  athletes  for  ten 
years,  and  I  have  been  a  trainer  of  men  who 
never  will  be  athletes  for  fifteen  years.  In  that 
time  I  have  had  a  very  good  opportunity  to 
study  human  nature.  The  greatest  truth  that 
I  have  discovered  is  that  ninety-nine  men  out 
of  a  hundred  do  not  know  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  a  state  of  athletic 
fitness  and  one  of  ordinary  good  health.  & 
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Why,  if  I  would 
permit  it,  half  of 
my  customers 
would  injure  their 
backs  and  probably 

rupture  themselves  trying  to  be  flying-trapeze  artists 
or  contortionists.  They  never  get  over  the  desire  to 
show  off. 

A  man  in  business  does  not  have  to  be  athleticr.lly 
fit,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  is  not  going  to  take 
part  in  any  athletic  event.  In  the  case  of  athletes 
muscles  have  to  be  trained  to  perform  a  certain  func- 
tion. Good  health  is  simply  the  result  of  permitting 
the  body  to  perform  its  natural  functions. 

The  quicker  men  give  up  such  fool  notions  as  try- 
ing to  touch  their  fingers  to  the  ground  without 
bending  the  knees  or  chinning  a  bar  fifteen  times  or 
turning  four  handsprings  the  better. 

If  the  average  man  would  use  common  sense  and 
exert  his  will  power,  there  would  be  no  place  for  men 
of  my  profession.  I  am  not  endangering  my  liveli- 
hood in  the  least  by  making  this  confession,  because 
I  know  that  many  men  will  be  darn  fools  about  their 
physical  selves  long  after  you  and  I  are  gone. 

Our  so-called  health  institutions,  after  all, 
are  nothing  more  than  kindergartens  for  lit- 
tle boys  who  have  made  a  pile  of  money  and 
grown  gray  whiskers;  men  who  are  mental 
athletes  overtrained. 

Not  so  long  ago  a  friend  of  mine  in  Wall 
Street — a  lawyer — came  to  me  for  advice. 
Formerly  he  had  been  a  football  player,  and 
I  had  been  the  trainer  of  his  squad  in  the  old 
days.  Now  he  weighed  upward  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  and  was  getting  puffy 
about  the  eyes.  He  waited  in  my  re- 
ception room  nearly  an  hour  before 
I  went  in.  I  purposely  kept  him  wait- 
ing there  to  make  him  docile. 

"Well,  what  can  I  do  for  you, 
Jack?"  I  asked  bluntly. 

"  Doc,"  he  declared,  looking  sheep- 
ish as  my  eye  traveled  over  his  bloated 
figure,  "  I'm  all  run  down.  I've  been 
working  too  hard  and  keeping  too  late 
hours.   I  also  know  I  have  smoked 
too  much,  because  I  always  do 
when  I  am  concentrated  on 
any  subject.  I  need  to  sleep 
regularly,  get  up  early  in  the 
mornings  and  take  some  light 
outdoor  exercise.  I  also  need 
to  cut  down  my  food." 

"  If  you  know  all  that,"  I  re- 
marked, "  why  do  you  come  to 
me?  That's  all  I  know." 

"Why,"  he  replied, 
"because  I  thought 
maybe  you  would 
make  me  do  it.  What's 
the  fee  this  year?" 

"  Jack  " — I  still  con- 
sidered myself  his 
trainer  in  football — 
"you  have  come  here, 
in  other  words,  to  pay 
me  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  because  you  haven't 
got  the  sense  that  God  gave 
geese.   All  right,  get  yourself 
some  togs  and  report  to  the  rub- 
ber out  in  the  bathhouse.  I'll 
see  you  to-morrow." 

He  went  to  his  task  as  eagerly 
as  a  schoolboy  just  released  from 
a  scolding.  He  was  happy  at  the 
chance  of  being  bossed.  And, 
mind  you,  that  man  has  a  brain 
that  earns  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year !  By  the  use  of  plain 
common  sense — and  a  little  will 
power — he  could  have  been  taking  the  necessary 
health  course  at  home  and  earning  the  fifty  thousand 
at  the  same  time. 

Any  man  can  keep  in  good  health  if  he  wants  to. 
There  is  no  trick  to  it.  An  hour  in  the  morning  for 
getting  the  blood  circulating,  followed  by  regular 
hours  and  regular  habits,  will  do  it.  Still,  if  every 
man  did  what  he  knows  he  ought  to  do  there  would 
be  no  living  for  such  as  myself. 

The  reason  the  average  man  does  not  take  care  of 
himself,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  is  because 
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his  success  in  being 
physically  sound 
does  not  attract 
public  attention. 
There  is  no  excite- 
ment about  it.  If  he  works  hard  and  puts  over  a  big  proj- 
ect in  a  business  way,  everybody  talks  about  it  and  he  feels 
glorified.  He  wants  his  reward.  If  he  is  simply  healthy  the 
attitude  of  the  public  is  "Well,  what  of  it?" 

The  American  likes  to  show  off.  He  is  not  content  with 
the  mere  self-satisfaction  of  feeling  physically  fit.  He  wants 
to  do  something  that  will  make  others  marvel ;  would  like  to 
see  his  picture  in  the  papers — preferably  the  sporting  page. 

They  Must  Have  Their  Sleep 

DID  you  ever  notice  how  a  man  who  has  sworn  off  from 
drinking  likes  to  boast  about  it,  even  likes  to  write  about 
it  in  the  papers?  Just  before  prohibition  came  I  had  doped 
out  a  plan  of  giving  a  gold  medal  to  men  who  had  become 
teetotalers.  Yes — don't  think 
I'm  joking— I'll  bet  a  lot  of 
prosperous  citizens  would 
have  worn  them  with  pride! 

The  man  past  forty  is  just 
as  keen  about  getting  his  vis- 
ible reward  for 
a  virtuous  deed 
as  the  boy  who 
gets  a  medal 
for  regular  at- 
tendance at 
Sundayschool. 
There  is  no 
way  of  con- 
vincing him 
that  he  hasn't 
the  same  phys- 
ical qualifica- 
tions as  a  man 
of  thirty. 

For  two 
years  during 
the  war  I  was 
associated 
with  the  Army 
in  America  and 
in  France  as  a 
welfare  man,  a 
helper  in  keep- 
ing the  men 
comforted  and 

entertained.  You  may  judge  from  that  that  I  am  past  the 
fifty-year  mark.  Yes,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  can  do 
anything  a  soldier  can  do — except  one.  I  cannot  do  with- 
out sleep.  You  can't,  either,  you  men  of  forty-five  or  more. 
After  tramping  round  France  with  the  boys  for  nearly  a 
year,  I  can  easily  understand  why  most  men  of  forty-five 
were  barred  from  the  service. 

I  don't  care  how  strong  you  may  think  you  are  or  how 
active  you  may  have  been  in  the  past,  you've  got  to  have 
your  sleep  and  you  cannot  stand  irregular  hours.  I  will 
go  even  further  than  the  army  authorities  and  say  yo 
can't  do  much  of  it  after  forty. 

Don't  josh  yourself  into  thinking  that  you  are  differen 
from  the  average  man.  You  are  not.  The  law  of  average: 
is  a  mighty  hard  proposition  to  beat.  The  insurance  people 
got  onto  that  a  long  time  ago.  You  may  improve  your 
physical  machinery  and  keep  it  up  to  a  certain  mark  of 
efficiency,  but  if  you  are  past  forty  you  are  not  going  to 
get  your  picture  in  the  papers  as  a  boxer,  a  ball  player,  a 
wrestler  or  a  tight-rope  walker.  You  are  not  going  to  be 
much  of  a  soldier.  Of  course  you  may  be  a  high-ranking 
officer,  but  they'll  print  your  picture  then  because  of  your 
knowledge  and  experience,  your  mental  attainments  and 
your  bravery,  not  for  what  you  can  do  physically. 

If  you  are  sensible,  which  most  of  you  are  not — I'm 
talking  to  men  over  forty  now — you  are  going  to  look  after 
your  physical  well-being  so  as  to  give  your  mental  machin- 
ery a  helping  hand. 

Being  a  physical  trainer  and  instructor  by  profession, 
I  am  expected  in  this  article,  naturally,  to  give  those 
seeking  health  a  lot  of  information  and  advice.  I  am  going 
to  try,  and  I  have  started  by  aiming  at  the  men  of  forty 
and  over,  because  they  need  it  worse  than  anybody;  be- 
cause they  are  supposed  to  have  more  intelligence  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  have  less — about  their  physical  selves. 

As  to  advice,  I  can  qualify.  I  have  done  nothing  for 
twenty-five  years  but  give  advice,  and  I  have  learned 
to  present  it  in  a  way  so  attractively  mysterious  as  to  get 
big  fees  for  it.  But  I  am  getting  down  to  cases  with  you 
and  talking  straight  from  the  shoulder. 
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As  to  information,  my  stock  is  a  little  shy. 
I  venture  the  assertion  that  there  isn't  a  man 
who  reads  this  who  doesn't  know  just  as  well 
as  I  do  what  he  ought  to  do  to  keep  in  phys- 
ical condition,  lie  also  understands  just  as 
well  as  I  do  the  necessity  of  it  .  But  he  doesn't 
follow  the  urge  of  his  mind — as  to  his  body. 
He'll  invest  a  million,  if  he  has  it,  backing  his 
judgment  on  a  financial  project.  He  won't  in- 
vest one  hour  a  day  in  doing  the  most  impor- 
tant  thing  in  the  world — preserving  his  health 
»nd  lengthening  his  life.  It  seems  incredible, 
but  it's  true. 

I  You  know  that  you  ought  to  walk  to  your 
oilier,  or  somewhere,  every  morning  and  after- 
noon to  get  your  blood  circulating.  You  know 
that  you  ought  not  to  drink  excessively  of  al- 
coholic liquors.  You  know  that 
you  should  not  be  intemperate 
in  the  use  of  tobacco.  You  know 
that  you  ought  to  eat  very  mod- 
erately of  rich  foods.  You  know 
that  you  should  have  regular 
hours  for  eating,  sleeping, 
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Stomach  at  the  Same  Time 


working 
and  play- 
ing. You 
know  what 
you  have  to 
suffer  from  loss  of 
sleep.    You  know 
you  will  work  bet- 
ter in  your  office  if 
you  feel  good.  Of  course 
you  do.   You  know  all 
that  just  as  well  as  I  do. 
If  you  came  to  my  office 
with  a  hundred-dollar 
fee  in  your  hand,  asking 
for  professional  advice 
on  how  to  keep  in  good 
hape,  I  could  not  tell 
you  any  more  than  you 
knew  before. 

The  trouble  with  you 
is  that  you  are  lacking 
in  will  power  and  cour- 
age. Just  like  the  little 
boy,  you  won't  let  the 
hammer  and  nails  alone 
intil  you  get  your  finger  mashed,  and  then  run  to  mamma. 

Oh,  don't  think  I  don't  know!  I've  mamma'd  a  lot  of 
them  in  my  twenty-five  years. 

And  I'm  not  setting  myself  up  as  a  know-it-all,  either. 
Only  last  week  my  wife  gave  me  such  a  scolding  about  not 
Jutting  on  my  woolen  underwear  that,  boylike,  I  tried 
#ieepishly  to  lie  out  of  it  by  claiming  t  hat  I  had  tried  to 
find  the  suit  and  that  she  must  have  misplaced  it. 

His  One  Accomplishment 

WHAT  she  said  to  me  is  exactly  the  line  of  talk  that  I 
have  to  give  to  you  old  birds  who  come  up  to  my  place 
whimpering  about  your  indigestion  and  your  aching  hacks 
tnd  trying  to  put  the  blame  where  it  does  not  belong. 

We  physical  trainers  come  next  to  the  women  and  the 
ioctors  in  being  on  to  the  ordinary  man.  I  have  never 
■un  across  one  yet  who  was  willing  to  he  classed  or  treated 
is  average.  They'll  do  anything  to  stand  out. 

Up  at  my  health  resort  there  is  right  now  a  dignified 
)ld  broker  who  at  the  dinner  table  excites  the  admiration 
ind  envy  of  the  other  patients  lawyers,  brokers,  publish- 
es and  what  not  by  his  accomplishment  of  being  able 
o  wiggle  his  ears  like  a  jackass.    He  never  overlooks  an 


opportunity  to  give  an  exhibition,  either. 
Another  two  -  hundred  -  and  -  fifty  -  pound 
financier  is  just  as  proud  and  arrogant  over 
an  ability  to  pat  his  head  and  rub  his  stom- 
ach at  the  same  time. 

You  see,  they  feel  like  small  boys  when 
they  get  up  there,  and  want  to  show  off. 
That  is  what  prompted  the  dressmaking 
man's  desire  to  be  trained  to  touch  his  fin- 
gers to  the  floor  without  bending  his  knees. 
I  haven't  a  patient  who  can  do  that,  and 
he  knew  it.  The  old  fellows  even 
want  to  break  the  rules — and  do — 
just  for  the  sake,  and  adventure, 
of  breaking  them. 

Last  summer  I  caught  a 
judge  of  the  superior  court 
and  an  aged  construction 
engineer  out  behind  the 
garden  hedge  smoking  cig- 
arettes. I  had  known  for 
some  time  that  they  had 
been  doing  it,  but  I  wanted 
to  catch  them  red-handed 
and  make  an  example  of  them  for  the 
rest  of  the  little  boys — none  under  fifty. 

I  punished  these  culprits  by  putting 
them  on  bread  and  water  for  two  meals 
and  making  them  eat  it  in  the  presence 
of  the  others.  Do  you  know  that  they  are  now  so 
proud  of  that  distinction  that  they  will  talk  about 
it  all  winter — and  will  come  back  next  summer? 

I  have  to  take  advantage  of  such  boyish  outcrop- 
pings  to  put  them  through  their  paces  and  get  them 
in  shape.  I  know  that  they  are  not  going  to  keep 
in  good  shape,  but  if  I  make  the  course  attractive 
and  adventurous  they'll  all  come  back.  In  that 
way  I  hope  to  add  some  years  to  their  lives — even  if  they 
haven't  got  sense  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

I  give  you  this  little  insight  to  health-resort  methods 
just  to  show  you  that  the  whole  thing  is  theoretically 
unnecessary— if  men  would  only  use  their  brains. 
They  could  do  all  their  training  just  as  well  at 
home.  The  only  thing  they  would  miss  is  the  com- 
panionship. The  old  man  is  just  like  a  boy  when 
it  comes  to  loving  his  gang;  he  doesn't  work  well 
when  he  goes  it  alone  in  single  harness. 

Very  likely  you  would  take  a  long 
walk  or  some  other  exercise  every  morn- 
ing if  you  had  somebody  to  do  it  with 
you. 

I  once  dismissed  a  patient  and  told 
him  that  all  he  needed  to  do  in  the 
future  was  to  put  up  a  weight-pulling 
machine  in  his  bathroom  and  work  it 
for  a  half  hour  before  breakfast  every 
morning.  The  following  fall  he  was 
back  for  treatment. 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  asked,  sim- 
ulating surprise.  "Didn't  you  put  up 
that  machine  like  I  told  you?" 

"I  did,  doc,"  he  confessed,  shuffling 
on  his  well-shod  feet,  "but  what's  the 
use?  I  can't  get  anybody  to  pull  with 
me,  and  it's  so  darn  lonesome." 

In  half  an  hour  I  found  him  in  the 
gym  with  several  old  cronies,  pulling 
merrily  away  at  the  weights  and  trying 
to  impress  a  newcomer  with  the  hard- 
ships that  were  to  come. 

These  so-called  hardships  are  all 
hunk.  We  have  a  lot  of  tricks  such  as 
pulling  machines,  medicine  balls,  hand- 
ball, flying  rings,  and  so  on,  but  the 
main  idea  is  a  brisk  morning  walk,  a 
bath  and  rubdown,  another  walk  in 
the  afternoon,  plain  food 
and  plenty  of  regular  sleep. 

That  is  absolutely  all 
there  is  to  it.  Our  main  job 
is  to  invent  artifices  by 
which  we  can  persuade  men 
to  follow  those  very  simple 
rules  a  routine.  You  can 
do  all  of  it  at  home  just  as 
well  as  you  can  at  a  health 
resort,  and  attend  to  your 
business  at  the  same  tine 
And  your  business  will  get 
better  attention  too. 

I  find  t  hat  nearly  all  men 
intellectually  active  arc 
lazy  physically.  The  phys- 
ical laziness,  in  fact,  is  flue 
to  their  intellects.  A  sub- 
conscious line  of  reasoning 
tells  a  man  of  brains  that 
there  is  no  use  in  exerting 


and  developing  muscles  that  he  will  never  have  to  employ. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  labors  physically  knows 
that  he  cannot  make  a  good  living  unless  he  hustles  and 
keeps  his  muscles  active. 

Both  are  right.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  intellectual 
man  to  be  an  athlete  or  to  rack  his  frame  with  exercises 
that  are  nothing  more  than  torture.  But  Nature  demands 
something.  Nature  decrees  that  the  blood  must  circulate 
so  as  to  feed  the  brain.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what 
a  wonderful  piece  of  muscular  machinery  the  brain  really 
is?  It  works  practically  all  the  time  and  rarely  tires.  In 
all  fairness  it  is  entitled  to  its  share  of  rest.  It  gets  it  by 
sleep.  And  if  it  is  cheated  out  of  that  sleep  too  often,  it 
will  rebel.  Some  mornings  you  will  find  it  missing  on  at 
least  one  cylinder. 

A  Dollar  for  Folded  Arms 

I AM  not  a  doctor,  but  I  can  tell  you  one  thing:  It  is  not 
the  muscles  themselves  that  suffer  from  their  lack  of  use; 
it  is  the  stomach  and  the  digestion.  If  you  stuff  yourself 
with  more  food  than  is  required  to  furnish  blood  and  heat, 
the  muscles  are  called  in  to  work  it  off.  That's  why  a 
longshoreman  can  eat  more — or  should  eat  more — than  a 
lawyer.  His  muscular  activity  takes  care  of  the  surplus. 
If  you  don't  work  it  off,  Nature,  an  old-fashioned  old 
lady,  stores  it  up  in  the  shape  of  fat  for  future  use.  And 
Nature  is  a  tightwad.  She  hates  to  give  up  that  store. 
Once  fat  begins  hoarding  itself  up  you  have  to  work 
harder  than  ever  to  get  rid  of  it.  If  you  do  considerable 
drinking  on  the  side  the  alcohol  only  adds  to  the  store 
of  heat. 

Obviously  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  fat  is  to  cut 
down  your  food,  quit  drinking  and  work  your  muscles.  The 
muscles  will  complain  at  this  at  first,  because  they  will  say: 
"  What's  the  use  of  treating  us  this  way?  If  he  was  going 
to  lay  us  off  and  let  us  get  used  to  a  lazy  life,  why  did  he 
want  to  be  a  darn  fool  and  eat  more  than  he  needed?  Oh, 
well!  Heigh-ho!"  And  they  step  out  and  give  you  the  devil. 

The  main  idea  for  a  man  of  forty  is  to  keep  from  getting 
into  poor  physical  shape.  It  is  very  simple.  As  I  said 
before,  take  a  little  exercise  in  the 
morning —  walking  will  do  nicely — to 
get  the  blood  circulating,  then  eat 
moderately  and  sleep  regularly. 
That's  all. 

Erectness  is  a  great  help  to  blood 
circulation.  So  try  to  remember  al- 
ways to  stand  erect.  In  my  place  we 
have  a  rule,  enforced  by  the 
patients,  that  if  a  man  is 
caught  standing  with  his  arms 
folded  across  his  chest  he  is 
fined  one  dollar.  The  fund 
goes  to  entertainment.  Every 
patient  is  a  detective. 

Nothing  encourages  slov- 
enliness so  much  as  folding 
the  arms  across  the  chest 
while  standing.  I  got  that 
idea  from  West  Point  and 
(Continued  on  Page  65) 
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HEN  the  ice  went  out  in  the 
spring  and  the  grass  showed 
green  between  the  drifts  the 
civilian  scouts  had  been  reorganized 
and  were  working  at  their  old-time 
standard  of  efficiency.  Their  num- 
bers were  few,  but  everyone  on  the 
rolls  was  an  experienced  hillman.  It 
was  estimated  that  something  over 
eight  hundred  head  of  elk  had  been 
killed  for  their  teeth  in  the  last  year 
within  the  limits  of  the  Yellowstone; 
but  in  the  past  few  months  at  least 
half  of  the  tusk  hunters  participat- 
ing in  this  slaughter  had  been  tracked  down.  The  colonel 
summoned  his  chief  scout  for  a  conference. 

"Things  are  running  better  now,"  he  said.  "We're 
picking  up  the  most  of  them  and  driving  the  fear  into  the 
rest.  Now  since  that's  ironed  out  we'll  tackle  the  next. 
How  many  elk  are  left  out  here?" 

"Round  ninety  thousand  head,  even  since  the  big  loss 
a  year  ago,"  Woodson  estimated.  "Not  all  right  inside, 
but  the  big  part  of  them  and  the  rest  within  a  few  miles 
outside  the  line." 

"  Now  how  are  we  going  to  handle  them?  Can  you  out- 
line a  practical  constructive  plan  for  keeping  those  herds 
intact?" 

"Not  all  of  them.  I  used  to  think  it  could  be  done  but  I 
see  it  different  now.  But  I  can  show  you  how  to  save  a  big 
percentage  without  relying  on  protection  outside  the 
park." 

"You  tell  me,"  the  officer  instructed.  "You  cutline  a 
practical  plan  and  I'll  put  the  measure  through." 

"We'll  have  to  wait  till  along  sometime  in  the  summer," 
Woodson  said.  "Then  I  can  show  you  what  I  mean  and 
prove  my  point  as  we  go  along — if  you'll  take  a  swing 
through  the  park  with  me." 

"That's  a  long  time,"  the  colonel  objected,  "but  we'll 
wait  if  you  think  best.  In  the  meantime  I  want  you  to  go 
out  with  me  on  a  few  short  trips  right  now.  This  is  my 
time  of  year." 

It  must  be  that  Nature  in  sustaining  that  intricate  bal- 
ance that  is  so  apparent  throughout  all  her  works,  however 
varied,  has  even  diffused  the  tastes  of  men,  appor- 
tioning their  interests  so  that  none  of  her  moods  or 
her  creations  might  be  entirely  slighted.  It  is  given 
to  some  men  to  love  best  the  sea  that  others  loathe. 
Some  are  in  love  with  the  spell  of  the  plains,  while  the 
hearts  of  others  expand  to  the  lure  of  the  hills.  Some 
» thrill  to  the  screech  of  the  storm  which  depresses 
those  who  are  content  only  when  the  skies  are  fair. 
There  are  those  who  love  the  winter  months,  their 
tonic,  the  sting  of  frost.  And  the  colonel,  a  soldier 
by  profession  but  by  inclination  a  dabbler  in  botany, 
loved  the  spring. 

On  this  first  spring  season  in  the  Yellowstone  he 
reveled  in  a  variety  of  flowers  unfolding  in  such  won- 
derful profusion  as  might  be  expected  only  in  the 
tropics.  Woodson  knew  them  all  and  together  they 
took  a  ten-mile  jaunt  in  search  of  possible  new 


The  Great  Brown  Bear  Moved  Into  the  Road 
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specimens.  Toward  the  close  of  the  day  they  sat  on  a 
down  log  at  the  edge  of  the  timber  and  looked  out  across 
a  meadow. 

"Nature  didn't  overlook  one  thing  when  she  made  the 
Yellowstone,"  the  colonel  said.  "She  even  finished  it  off 
with  a  carpet  of  flowers  from  the  bottoms  to  the  peaks." 

In  one  day  they  had  seen  banks  upon  banks  of  blossoms 
tinged  with  every  shade  known  to  man.  Out  above  the 
timber  line,  in  every  opening  between  the  drifts,  the  blue 
of  the  forget-me-nots  contrasted  with  the  pure  gold  of  the 
alpine  buttercup  and  the  purple  of  the  clematis.  The 
columbine  and  the  harebell  lifted  shy  heads  in  the  timber, 
the  crimson  of  Indian  paintbrush  flaming  in  relief  against 
the  silvery  aspen  trunks  at  the  fringe  of  open  parks; 
"jungles  of  wild  rose  in  the  sheltered  bottoms,  and  sidehills 
massed  with  goldenrod;  heavy-headed  clusters  of  bee 
plant  at  the  timber's  edge;  rose  mallow  and  shooting  star. 
Dainty  fringed  gentians  lifted  from  the  meadows  where 
purple  banks  of  lupine  and  pale  lemon  seas  of  the  moun- 
tain parsley  were  broken  only  by  the  splashes  of  color 
where  a  hundred  other  flowers  raised  their  faces  to  the  sun. 
The  colonel  drank  in  every  detail  of  the  spring  riot  un- 
rolling before  his  eyes. 

"  And  if  the  stockmen  have  their  way  we'll  soon  see  that 
color  cut  off  beneath  the  grass  roots  and  trampled  flat  into 
the  ground,"  Woodson  observed.  The  colonel  roused  from 
his  abstraction  with  a  start. 

"How's  that?"  he  queried. 

"For  the  last  ten  years  stockmen  have  been  bringing 
every  pressure  to  bear  to  have  the  park  thrown  open  for 
cows  and  sheep,"  Woodson  stated.  "I'd  hate  to  see  that 
measure  pass." 

"Yes,"  the  colonel  agreed.  "I'd  rather  dislike  that 
myself;  but  it  isn't  likely  they'll  let  them  in." 

"Isn't  it?"  Woodson  asked.  "They've  let  them  graze 
other  places.  As  near  as  I  can  find  out  this  is  about  the 
only  national  park  in  the  United  States  that  isn't  open  to 
grazing  now.  It  breaks  a  sheepman's  heart  to  go  through 
here  and  see  this  feed.  It  spoils  a  cowman's  trip.  There's 
no  beauty  here  for  them  without  a  band  of  woollies  feeding 
on  every  sidehill  or  a  bunch  of  range  cows  bedded  in  every 
meadow  and  open  park.  They'll  never  rest  till  they  get 
across  the  line." 

"Maybe,"  the  officer  admitted.  "It's  a  question  of 
development — of  added  production.  We  have  to  look  at 
that  side  too.  They  think  that  the  grass  is  theirs  to  graze 
as  they  see  fit — free  grass,  more  cows;  that's  their  argu- 
ment. Of  course  if  you  look  at  it  like  that  " 

"Why,  then  you've  got  to  look  at  it  like  this,"  Woodson 
said— "that  with  free  trees  there's  more  lumber.  If  a 
sheepman  can  run  his  sheep  on  the  grass  in  here  that  be- 
longs to  a  hundred  million  souls,  then  why  can't  some 
lumberman  throw  a  logging  crew  in  here  and  start  lumber- 
ing in  the  park?  Or  a  man  that  wants  to  trap  come  here 
and  make  a  catch  of  mink  and  fox?  Or  hunt  for  elk  and 
bear?  Why  can't  some  equally  free  citizen  stake  out  his 
claim  on  Lewis  Lake  and  fence  it  off  for  his  private  fishing 
pond?" 

"But  their  point  is  that  the  best  grass  country  in  the 
hills  is  being  withheld  from  them,"  the  colonel  pointed 
out.  "  And  it  certainly  is  a  better  feed  country  here  than 
that  outside." 

"  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  wonder  why  the  grass  grows 
here  and  there's  no  grass  outside?"  the  old  scout  inquired. 
"  Does  it  strike  you  as  queer  that  Nature  covered  the  hills 
with  grass  right  up  to  an  imaginary  line  that  constitutes 
the  boundary  of  the  park — while  all  outside  on  the  north 
and  west  there'snothingmuch  but  bare  dirt  and  gravel  left  ?  "1 

"I  know  it's  a  fact,  but  I  don't  know  why,"  the  officer 
confessed.  "Suppose  you  tell  me." 

"I've  seen  these  whole  hills  covered  with  feed,"  Wood- 
son said.  "  It  was  all  grass  country  then ;  lots  of  it  far  better 
than  the  park  itself  is  to-day.  The  stockmen  wouldn't 
put  just  enough  stuff  on  the  range  to  stock  it  to  capacity. 
Each  one  had  to  throw  out  a  bunch  to  try  and  feed  off  a 
certain  locality  and  beat  his  neighbors  to  it.  You  never 
saw  a  cow  country  where  range  quarrels  weren't  the  topic 
of  the  times.  Every  man  crowds  the  range  with  every 
last  hoof  he  can  shove  onto  it.  Down  in  the  low  country, 
where  it's  more  or  less  solid  grassland,  the  range  stood 
overstocking  after  a  fashion.  Up  here  in  the  hills  it's  differ- 
ent again.  There's  steep  slopes,  gravel  and  looser  soil,  and 
the  grass  grows  scattering  in  place  of  heavy  sod  land.  The 
roots  come  out  along  with  the  tops  when  it's  grubbed  too 
close.  The  hoofs  churn  up  the  gravel  on  the  slopes.  In 
my  day  I've  seen  five  million  acres  of  hills  absolutely 
ruined  by  overstocking — just  because  they  threw  out  a 
few  head  more  stuff  in  every  locality  than  there  was  grass 
to  feed." 

"It  surely  can't  be  that  all  that  bare  country  outside 
once  had  grass  the  same  as  we  have  in  here,"  the  officer 
dissented. 


JJn  Ancient  Buffalo  Bull  Had  Left  the  Herd 
on  the  Lamar  and  Drifted  Down  to  the  Flat 


"Better,"  Woodson  insisted.  "The  park  isn't  a  real 
grass  country — only  by  comparison.  I'm  telling  you  just 
what  I've  seen  myself.  There's  hills  that  you  look  at  now, 
with  hardly  enough  soil  to  hold  the  gravel  on  the  slopes; 
and  you  say:  'There  never  was  any  grass  grew  there. 
There's  not  even  soil  for  a  root  hold.'  But  grass  did  grow 
there.  I  saw  it;  on  every  hill  that  looks  bleak  and  barren 
to  you  now.  They  threw  out  too  many  head  of  stock  and 
they  had  to  grub  for  the  last  spear  of  grass,  right  down  into 
the  ground,  and  loosened  the  roots.  There  was  nothing  to 
hold  down  the  thin  surface  soil.  The  wind  whittled  it  off 
and  the  gravel  started  to  slide.  That's  why  there's  no  grass 
outside.  And  you  can  keep  every  hoof  of  stock  off  lots  of 
it  now  and  it'll  take  fifteen  years  to  reseed  itself  and  get 
back  to  where  it  was  ten  years  ago." 

"Still,  while  that  may  all  be  true,  the  stockmen  in  the 
hills  are  hard  pressed,"  the  colonel  said.  "They  suffer 
losses  every  year.  They  actually  do  need  more  range." 

"What  they  actually  need,"  Woodson  stubbornly  con- 
tested, "is  less  cows  for  what  range  they've  got,  and  more 
winter  feed.  It's  coming  to  that.  They  suffer  losses  from 
overstocking  what  range  they  have  left.  Then  they  go  into 
the  winter  with  half  enough  feed  and  suffer  a  percentage 
of  winter-kills.  They  have  to  throw  out  too  early  in  the 
spring— and  the  larkspur  gets  some  cows.  Then  they  send 
out  a  cry  that  range  is  being  held  back  from  them  and 
causing  them  loss.  People  who  live  in  cities  and  way  off 
from  here  have  no  way  to  know  the  facts.  They  think 
it's  true.  In  a  hill  country  like  this,  where  it's  eight 
months  winter,  what  they  do  need  is  not  more  range  for 
the  four  open  months  but  twice  as  much  hay  for  the  other 
eight." 

"But  they  claim  that  this  grass  is  going  to  waste,"  the 
colonel  explained.  "That's  their  main  hold.  They  sent  a 
delegation  in  here  and  took  officials  through  to  point  out 
that  the  bottoms  aren't  touched  by  the  game.  They  rode 
for  miles  in  the  open  meadows  without  seeing  a  hundred 
head  of  elk  all  told,  showing  that  the  grass  in  the  bottoms 
was  going  to  waste  when  it  might  be  turned  into  mutton 
and  beef." 

"I  know,"  Woodson  said  wearily.  "I  know.  And  a 
while  back  they  did  the  same  thing  with  officials  outside, 
down  in  the  Teton  Game  Preserve  toward  Jackson  Hole. 
Buffalo  Fork  and  Pacific  Creek  were  closed  to  grazing 
that  much  grass  set  aside  for  the  elk.  The  stock  interests 
invited  officials  in  to  pass  on  the  case.  They  piloted  them 
through  the  meadows  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Most  of 
the  elk  were  back  in  the  peaks  for  the  summer.  What  few 


were  down 
had  naturally 
bedded  in  the 
timberduring 
the  heat  of  the  day. 
They  didn't  see  any 
elk.  Those  officials 
couldn'tread  sign — 
wouldn't  know  the  tracks 
of  a  thousand  elk  from  the 
trail  of  a  lone  coyote.  It 
wasn't  natural;  that  they 
should.  Their  training  has  run  to 
other  things.  They;left,  fully  sat- 
isfied that  that  grass  wasn't  used 

by  the  elk.  That's  why  the  grass  grows  knee-deep  inside  the 
park  on  Slough  and  Hellroaring  Creeks  and  is  bare  as  a 
table  outside,  cut  off  clear  under  the  roots  by  those  sharp 
little  cutting  hoofs  where  the  sheepmen  threw  out  just  a 
few  too  many  bands  of  sheep  for  what  grass  there  was. 

"How  can  the  officials  that  come  through  here  get  the 
truth?  It's  easy  to  make  fallacies  stand  out  like  facts. 
If  they'd  bring  them  here  in  late  fall-  which  they  never 
will  — they'd  see  that  that  grass  in  the  bottoms  is  used  by 
the  elk.  They  come  down  a  stage  at  a  time  as  the  snow 
crowds  them  out  of  the  peaks.  That  bottom  feed  keeps 
them  for  two  months  sometimes  three.  Feed  that  out 
and  they'll  starve.  Rut  the  people  don't  know.  They  hear 
only  one  side.  One  day  they'll  let  sheep  and  cows  come  in 
here.  Then  thousands  of  part  owners,  who  summer  up 
here  every  year,  will  have  to  drive  steers  off  every  bend  of 
every  trail  instead  of  seeing  elk  and  deer.  At  night,  in- 
stead of  the  tang  of  pine  and  balsam  they'll  inhale  the 
smell  of  sheep. 

"Illltttd  Of  the  night  sounds  of  the  hills  they'll  listen 
to  the  blat  of  ten  thousand  woollies  on  the  bed  ground. 
There'll  he  mud  wallows  where  there's  meadows  now,  and 
gravel  where  there's  grass.  A  few  men  will  have  made  a 
profit,  and  a  hundred  million  easy-going,  good-natured 
folks  will  have  been  bunked." 

The  colonel  smiled  at  the  old  hillman's  positiveness. 

"I  take  it  you  don't  care  much  for  cows  and  sheep," 
he  said. 


"You  take 
it  wrong," 
Woodson  as- 
sured him. 
"I'm  a  lover  of 
stock  myself. 
Andldon'tblame 
the  stockmen  for 
a  second.  They're 
mostly  broad- 
gauge  men.  The 
reason  they're 
successful  in  their 
line  is  because 
their  stock  comes 
firstwiththem.  This 
country  would  ac- 
tually be  more  beau- 
tiful to  them  with  a 
I  bunch  of  cows  or 
sheep — according  to 
their  respective  occupa- 
tions—feeding in  sight  of 
themateveryturn.  They're 
sincere  in  that.  I'd  be  the 
last  to  censure  the  stockmen 
themselves  if  they  get  in  here.   I'd  keep  on  doing  the  best  I 
could,  as  I  always  have,  and  help  'em  apportion  the  range. 
No,  I  wouldn't  blame  them  for  doing  what's  next  their 
hearts— I'd  blame  all  those  other  millions  for  not  showing 
an  equal  interest  in  what  is  next  to  theirs  and  keeping  out 
the  stock  if  they  don't  want  it  in."   His  former  positive 
manner  had  departed.  "Sometimes  I'm  sorry  1  didn't  fall 
on  the  stockmen's  side  to  start,"  he  said  reflectively.  "At 
least  I'd  be  associated  with  folks  that  know  what  they 
want  and  try  to  .get  it.  The  side  I've  been  working  for- 
all  the  millions  of  joint  owners  of  this  park-  haven't 
figured  out  just  what  they  do  want  and  don't  care  much 
whether  or  not  they  get  it." 

This  impartiality  surprised  the  colonel  and  he  sensed 
that  Woodson  had  spent  a  lifetime  playing  his  own  hand 
with  but  little  encouragement. 

"But  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  veering  to  your  side," 
he  said.  "Most  of  them  are  beginning  to  view  things  the 
way  you  have  seen  them  all  along.  Every  year  there  is  an 
increasing  popular  demand  to  set  aside  nn(  ional  parks.  ( >n 
all  sides  you  hear  of  conservation  of  game  -  conservation 
of  trees.  Ten  years  ago  you  never  glanced  at  a  newspaper 
without  seeing  a  column  devoted  to  the  exploitation  of 
some  natural  resources.  Now  you  can't  find  one  without 
some  reference  to  conservation.  It's  been  a  long  time  com- 
ing but  it's  here  and  glowing  stronger  every  day.  You'll 
come  into  your  own  at  last." 

(Continued  on  Page  83) 
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A  ray  of  sunshine  seemed 
to  pierce  their  clouds  of 
dank  despair.  For  Des- 
tiny herself  had  mani- 
festly beckoned  them,  and 
all  was  well. 


THEIR  gladness  faded  a 
little  as  they  discussed 
details  under  cover  of  a 
friendly  coal  shed  that 
skirted  the  all  but  deserted 
street.  For nowthe question 
of  martyrdom  arose.  In  the 
immortal  words  of  Gilbert: 


IIFE  is  a  whirling  wheel.  Sometimes  it  spins  us  up  into 
.  the  sunshine.  Sometimes  it  crushes  us  down  into  the 
-*  mire.  Hearken  my  tale! 

A  drizzle  of  October  rain.  Scant  coin  in  the  pockets  and 
no  prospects  in  the  vision  of  two  outcast  gentlemen- 
adventurers  at  large.  The  shuffle  of  their  aimless  boots 
down  muddy  Railroad  Avenue,  Slackville,  Pennsylvania. 
Get  the  picture  clearly. 

The  gentlemen-adventurers  are  Pod  Slattery  and  Doc 
Pittsburgh  Bender.  Not  long  ago  they  occupied  mahogany- 
furnished  offices  in  Broad  Street,  New  York  City.  And 
had  an  apartment  on  Central  Park  West.  Also  a  limousine. 
These  blessings  satisfied  them,  eh? 

Unfortunately,  no. 

"Ain't  this  hell  an'  repeat?"  grumbled  the  obese 
Slattery.  He  shoved  his  hamlike  hands  deeper  into  his 
trousers  pockets  and  hunched  his  big  shoulders  so  as  to 
bring  his  upturned  coat  collar  more  round  his  ears. 

"You've  got  no  call  to  roar  about  it!"  snapped  the 
doctor.  "If  you'd  been  satisfied  to  let  well  enough  alone, 
and  if  you  hadn't  tried  to  Ponzify 
our  real  estate  and  brokerage  biz, 
we'd  still  be  bringing  in  the  sheaves. 
As  it  is,  lucky  we  didn't  land  in 
stir  for  a  five-year  bit.  Lucky  to 
lose  nothing  but  all  we  had,  and 
get  a  turn-out." 

"  Gimme  a  smoke !"  growled  Pod. 

"  Unfortunately,  my  dear  fellow," 
the  thin,  dark  Bender  retorted, 
"smokes  cost  cash,  which  is  practi- 
cally non  est.  With  a  total  capital 
of  but  one  dollar  and  sixty-eight 
cents,  we  are  not  going  to  indulge 
in  tobacco — thanks  to  your  highly 
intelligent  financial  methods." 

Pod  grunted  sourly.  His  once 
good-humored  and  expansive  coun- 
tenance now  wore  a  frown,  beneath 
the  brim  of  his  low-pulled,  dripping 
felt  hat.  His  other-time  cleanly  ra- 
zored pink  jowls  now  showed  a 
sallow  hue,  peppered  with  bristles. 
Aimlessly  his  boots  slopped  through 
puddles.  He  looked — and  was — 
once  more  a  bo,  as  in  days  so  long 
past  as  almost  to  be  forgotten. 

"Aw,  well,  what's  the  diff?"  he 
queried.  "I'm  sick  o'  New  York, 
anyhow.  That  indoor  work  gives 
me  the  willies.  Pushin'  pebbles  is 
all  right,  if  we  was  only  South.  I 
s'pose  we'll  strike  Florida  sometime, 
if  we  push  enough.  A  hundred  bucks 
would  take  us  there.  Lordy,  if  we 
only  had  that  hundred!" 

"Why  not?"  smiled  the  Doc, 
stopping  in  his  stride.  His  slight  fig- 
ure straightened,  for  all  its  being 
drenched.  Something  of  its  former 
trimness  seemed  to  return  as  inspi- 
ration thrilled  him.  He  pointed  an 
eager  finger. 


"Pipe  that,  will  you?"  the  Doc  exclaimed. 
"Huh?  What?" 
"That  sign !" 

Slattery  read,  painted  in  conspicuous  letters  on  a  board 
nailed  to  a  vacant  dwelling  a  little  back  from  the  street: 

$100  REWARD 

Will  be  Paid  for  Evidence 
Leading  to  the  Arrest 
and  Conviction  of  Any  Person 
Damaging  This  Property 

Slackville  National  Bank 

"I  don't  get  you,  Doc,"  the  big  fellow  puzzled.  "  What's 
the  idea?" 

"It's  not  to  be  expected  that  you  would  get  me,"  an- 
swered Doc  mordantly.  "  Getting  people — or  coin — hasn't 
been  your  specialty  of  late.  You've  only  been  expert  in 
getting  wallops.  Nevertheless,  even  you  must  perceive 
the  glimmer  of  possibilities  in  yon  glad  invitation  to  law- 
breaking.  If  that  isn't  a  doormat  for  the  friendless,  with 
WELCOME  stenciled  all  over  it,  I  never  saw  one." 

"Meanin'  how?" 

"A  house,"  cogitated  Bender.  "Glass  windows  in  said 
house.  Paint  on  said  walls.  A  street.  Rocks  in  said 
street,  also  mud.  And  you  ask  me  how!  Slats,  I'm 
ashamed  of  you.  I  blush  for  you !" 

"By  gum!" 

"No,  old  pal.  By  mud — and  rocks!" 
"Mitt  me,  Doc!  Mitt  me!  I'm  there!"   Their  hand- 
clasp had  all  the  warmth  of  its  old-time  understanding. 


The  Stakes  I'm  Playing  for  Now,  Baldy  McShane,"  Doe  Retorted  With  a  Steely  Eye, 
"Make  Five  Hundred  Look  Like  Birdseed  I" 


The  delicate  question,  which 
Of  us  two  goes  to  the  pot,  arose, 
And  we  argued  it  out,  as  sich. 
For  I  loved  that  cook  like  a  brother,  I  did, 
And  the  cook,  he  worshipped  me; 
But  we'd  each  be  blowed  if  we'd  be  stowed 
In  the  other  chap's  hold,  you  see! 

"It  ain't  right,"  protested  Slattery.  "I'd  do  anything 
in  the  world  for  you  but  that.  The  coop  don't  agree  with 
my  constitution,  a-tall.  I  don't  sleep  good  on  them  narrow 
bunks.  You're  only  a  sliver,  an'  your  appetite's  slim  too. 
You  fit  anywhere.  I'm  willin'  to  suffer  anythin'  in  reason 
for  a  pal,  but  I  draw  the  dead  line  at  the  hoosegow!" 

"Hold  on  there,  hold  on!"  the  Doc  argued.  "It's  your 
natural-born  role  to  handle  the  rough  end,  while  I  take  the 
smooth.  You  look  by  nature  and  habit  as  much  like  a  bum 
as  I  do  like  a  silk-stocking  guy."  Reminiscently  he  ad- 
justed his  gold-rimmed  pince-nez  and  stroked  his  slight 
beard.  "Damaging  property  in  a  coarse  manner  fits  you 
like  the  fur-lined  overcoat  on  an  impresario.  As  for  me, 
my  proper  part  is  the  slick  stuff,  furnishing  the  convicting 
evidence,  collecting  the  mazu,  and  sliding  you  half.  The 
legal  aspects  of  the  case,  so  to  speak." 
"Yes,  but  " 

"  Listen !  With  your  fifty  you  can  live  high,  in  the  cooler, 
while  doing  the  thirty  days  that  the  chauffeur  we've  just 
pumped  told  us  was  the  maximum  in  this  town  for  ordinary 
defacement  of  property.  Thirty  days,  at  fifty  bucks,  comes 
to  a  dollar  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  cents  per  diem.  You'll 
have  a  month  of  ease  and  comfort  in  a  jug  known  and 
acknowledged  to  have  few  equals  and  no  superiors  east  of 
St.  Louis.  No  work,  and  three 
squares  daily,  plus  what  you  care 
to  buy  with  your  dollar  sixty-six 
and  two-thirds  cents.  I  promise  to 
slide  in  a  box  of  smokes  to  you. 
There'll  be  complete  immunity  from 

rain  and  cold.  And  " 

"I  know.   It  listens  pretty  fair, 

but  " 

"What  about  me?"  the  Doc  went 
on  with  eloquence.  "  I'll  be  on  the 
outside,  minus  even  an  overcoat, 
facing  all  kinds  of  inclemency,  judi- 
cial and  meteorological.  I'll  be  up 
against  all  the  slings  and  arrows  of 
outrageous  fortune!" 
"Meanin'  how?" 
"Well,  I've  got  to  board  and  room 
myself,  old  man.  And  with  my 
fifty — or  what'll  be  left  of  it — I've 
got  to  frame  up  something  that  will 
bear  a  hundredfold.  So  that  by  the 
time  you  get  your  turn-out,  late  in 
November,  we'll  have  enough  iron 
men  to  skid  us  through  to  the  South 
where  the  real-estate  biz  can  be 
started  on  a  shoe  string  and  where 
tourists  stand  in  line  to  be  skun. 
If  you  think  that's  a  cinch  in  a  burg 
like  this  that's  never  been  pried  loose 
from  anything  even  with  a  can 
opener,  roll  over  and  wake  up!" 

"I  dunno  but  you're  right,  at 
that,"  admitted  Pod,  and  scratched 
a  stubbly  chin — or  rather,  the  second 
of  his  three  chins.  ' '  I  didn't  quite  get 
you  at  first.  But  now  I  see.  If  that's 

the  lay  you've  framed  up  " 

"That's  the  exact  lay,"  Bender 
assured  him.    "You  stand  for  a 
pinch  and  do  thirty,  and  I'll  handle 
all  the  rest  of  it.   I  guarantee  that 
.  when   you  emerge,  a   free  man, 
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:hm>'ll  be  a  nestful  of  eggs  ready  for  you  that  will  gladden 
/our  optics.  It'll  be  an  omelet,  and  then  some.  What's 
Tabbed  us  so  far  is  that  we  beat  it  out  of  Manhattan  in 
luch  unseemly  haste  that  we  took  only  the  clothes  we 
stood  in.  We  didn't  have  time  for  either  staff  or  scrip, 
[•'specially  the  scrip.  Without  scrip,  it's  n-i-x,  nix,  on  the 
'rame-ups.  With  it— you  know  me,  Al." 

"O.  K.,  then,"  agreed  Pod.  "But  no  rough  stuff.  I 
von't  stand  for  bein'  battered  by  no  bull." 

"Go  along  easy,  then,  when  they  make  the  pinch,  and 
lon't  express  your  opinion  about  the  law  or  its  minions. 
Confine  your  remarks  to  a  few  generalizations  about  being 
mts  on  the  idle  rich— especially  banks— and  about  want- 
ng  to  demonstrate  it  by  a  little  artillery  practice  with 
inything  at  hand.  Then  you  won't  get  any  haymakers. 
Savvy?" 

"I  sure  do!  When  does  this  festive  ball  open?" 

"  Right  now,  Podsy.  As  soon  as  the  first  cop  looms  over 
he  skyline.  And  you'll  see  what  a  wonder  of  a  whirl  this 
;ame's  going  to  be !  You  know  what  a  trusty  " 

"Sh-h!  Don't  say  that. 
Trusty'  listens  bad  to  me!" 

"  friend  I've  always  been! 

3uck  into  it,  Pod,  and  go 
hrough !" 

Slattery  put  forth  a  hand  that 
rembled  fatly  with  emotion. 

"You're  a  right  guy !"  hehusk- 
ly  murmured.  "Good  ole  Doc! 
\.  man  that  wouldn't  heave  a 
ew  rocks  an'  handfuls  o'  mud  for 
l  pal  like  you  would  be  some  in- 
erior  fish !" 

"Sh-h!  Can  it,  Pod!"  cau- 
ioned  the  Doc.  "There's  a  bull 
low,  four  or  five  blocks  up  the 
treet.  We  mustn't  be  piped  to- 
;ether.  Lucky  we  haven't  been, 
o  far.  We've  got  to  play  this  as 
wo  lone  hands,  or  it'll  be  collu- 
ion  and  conspiracy  to  do  an  illegal 
.et,  and  we'll  both  get  it  in  the 
teck." 

"Sure  it's  a  bull?"  queried  Pod, 
vith  a  squint  round  the  corner  of 
he  coal  shed. 

"Positive !  I'll  beat  it  out  this 
ide  and  down  to  the  next  corner. 
>ee,  he's  coming  this  way  already. 
Vhen  he  comes  inside  a  block  get 
iusy.  Then  I'll  close  in,  and 
owie !  Remember,  you  never  saw 
ne  before — don't  know  me  from 
Ldam.   Got  it  all?" 

"Sure  have!"  growled  the  big 
ellow.  His  hand  clasped  the 
Doc's  a  moment,  then  let  go. 
'Skid  away  now !" 

"Here's  where  we  gather  in  a 
ew  sheaves,  and  show  this  bick 
»urg  something!"  predicted  Ben, 
.nd  vanished. 

Pod,  with  watchful  eyes  that 
•linked  out  from  wattled  rolls  of 
at,  kept  tabs  on  the  approach  of 
he  Law. 

Thus  endeth  Chapter  Two  in 
his  veridical  narration. 

/// 

rHE  pinch  proved  swift,  sub- 
stantial, satisfactory.  It  fol- 
owed  inside  of  three  minutes  after 
Doc  Bender  had  overtaken  the 
op — who  had  turned  down  an- 
ither  street — with  the  succinct 
nformation:  "Officer!  There's  a 
lobo  damaging  property  in  Rail- 

oad  Avenue.  He's  breaking  windows  in  a  house  there, 
.nd  throwing  mud  all  over  the  place!" 

"Oh,  he  is,  is  he?"  growled  the  cop,  stiffening  into  re- 
entful  energy.  "Wait  till  I  git  my  hands  on  him!"  Four 
>r  five  charges  of  incompetence,  for  having  failed  to  stop 
iricked  little  boys  from  smashing  electric-light  globes 
long  his  beat,  had  rendered  him  as  sensitive  as  the  well- 
mown  boil.  "Jest  wait!" 

Doctor  Bender  drifted  along  on  his  trail,  in  time  to  see 
>od  Slattery  receive  a  clout  on  the  occiput  that  wasn't  in 
he  program  at  all  a  clout,  indeed,  that  the  Doc  had 
;uaranteed  should  not  be  Pod's  portion.  But  Pod  re- 
named heroic.   He  did  not  blow  the  game. 

"Whassa  matter  o'  you,  anyhow?"  interrogated  the 
jaw.  "Bustin'  them  winders  an'  slingin'  that  mud?" 

"T'  hell  with  the  idle  rich!"  retorted  Pod.  "Specially 
mnks!  This  here  house  belongs  to  a  bank,  an'  I'm  sore 
>n  banks!" 

"Another  lunch  fer  the  squirrels,"  opined  the  bull.  "  It's 
he  wagon  fer  you!" 


He  conducted  Pod  through  the  drizzle  to  the  nearest 
box,  in  a  nimbus  of  boys  and  idlers.  Doc  Bender  followed. 

"Don't  be  too  hard  on  the  poor  chap,  officer,"  he 
pleaded,  toying  with  his  pince-nez  as  the  cop  rang  for  the 
wagon.  "I'm  a  physician,  and  I  know  his  symptoms.  A 
man  of  your  intelligence,  too,  can  see  he's  not  mentally 
responsible." 

The  cop  puffed  with  pride,  but  stood  firm  ground. 

"He'll  go  up,  jest  the  same !  An',  say,  I'll  want  you  fer 
the  witness.  What's  your  name  an'  address?" 

"Surely  you  don't  mean  to  press  a  vandalism  charge 
against  this  poor  homeless  fellow  ?  You  can  easily  see  he's  of 
low  mentality!" 

Pod  cast  an  irate  glance  at  the  Doc,  but  remained  silent  as 
he  leaned  against  the  telegraph  pole  that  supported  the  box. 

"That  don't  make  any  odds,"  said  the  cop.  This  pinch 
was  going  to  help  his  record,  and  he  simply  had  to  have  it. 
"The  bank's  sore  on  anybody  touchin'  their  property, 
an'  they'll  shove  him  to  the  limit." 

"No!" 


"Bat  J  Don't  Want  to  Escape  I"  He  Ob/ected. 
"it's  Warm  In  Here,  an'  I  Got  Good  Chow" 

"You're  darned  hootln',  they  will!  You'll  testify  too. 
You  gotta !" 

"Why— h'm!  I  don't  know.  Havel?  I've  got  nothing 
against  this  poor  fellow.  I'm  a  physician,  on  a  walking 
tour  through  the  state.  I'm  a  humane  man,  and  as 
such  " 

"Don't  matter!"  snapped  the  officer,  who  saw  his  case 
possibly  slipping.  With  one  good  witness  it  would  be 
cinched.  "You  gotta  go  into  court.  I'll  hold  you  as  a 
material  wit  tiess !" 

"Pray  consider!"  entreated  Hen,  as  the  clang-clang  of 
the  approaching  motor  Maria  sounded  from  afar. 

"Consider  nothin' !  I  ain't  takin'  no  chances.  Will  you 
come  along  easy,  an'  spill  the  beans  to  the  judge,  or  have 
I  got  to  pinch  you  too?" 

"Oh,  in  that,  case    why,  certainly  I'll  come!" 

Thus  the  pals  enjoyed  a  ride  in  a  really  handsome  motor 
car  that  wet  October  day.  Far  from  each  other,  in  opposite 


corners  of  the  van,  they  held  their  peace.  And  Fate, 
meanwhile,  was  weaving  many  a  strange  pattern  on  her 
mystic  loom. 

The  court  proceedings  went  through  at  once  with  all  the 
ease  of  the  justly  famed  grease-anointed  pachyderm 
through  the  pursuing  multitude.  The  police-court  judge, 
bored  after  having  turned  off  the  matutinal  bunch  of  jakey 
drunks,  and  sent  a  weeping  boy  home  to  his  mother,  wel- 
comed this  case.  For  hobos  were  scarce  in  these  days  of 
high  wages,  and  a  conviction  assured  at  least  one  more 
thirty-day  inmate  in  the  lockup. 

Inmates  had  been  rather  few  of  recent  days,  and  the 
political  gang  whereof  President  McShane,  of  the  Slack- 
ville  National  Bank,  was  leader  had  been  making  some  talk 
of  curtailing  the  jail's  personnel.  Now  the  judge's  son  was 
warden  there.  Also,  it  wouldn't  be  bad  policy  to  please 
McShane  by  convicting  a  defacer  of  bank  property.  Quite 
a  neat  little  ring,  eh?  Ergo,  Q.  E.  D. 

The  policeman's  word,  plus  that  of  the  vacationing 
physician — Dr.  Wilfred  L.  Harris,  of  New  Haven,  accord- 
ing to  his  initial  statement — 
sealed  the  victim's  fate.  The 
victim  refused  to  give  his  name, 
but  that  didn't  in  the  least  mat- 
ter. He  could  be  handled  all 
right  as  John  Doe.  And  the  judge 
was  glad  the  victim  had  no  thirty 
dollars  as  an  alternative  fine.  A 
penniless  John  Doe  in  a  jail  fills 
a  satisfactory  space  and  helps 
make  a  good  showing.  So  the 
judge  rushed  John  right  through, 
before  anything  could  slip. 

By  noon  John  was  comfortably 
"cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined,"  and 
with  considerable  gusto  was  de- 
vouring the  first  real  set-down  he 
had  confronted  in  more  than  a 
week.  As  John  thrust  his  feet 
under  the  clean-scoured  jail  table 
and  dipped  his  tin  spoon  into  the 
tin  plate  full  of  hot  Irish  stew 
he  pitied  the  impoverished  Doc 
Bender. 

Doc  had  nothing  but  their  joint 
capital  of  one  dollar  and  sixty- 
eight  cents,  v/hich  is  only  a  slight 
shield  against  a  hard-hearted 
world.  I  know,  because  I've  tried 
it  more  than  once. 

With  contentment  John  lis- 
tened to  the  drive  of  the  autumnal 
rain  against  the  barred  windows. 
He  enjoyed  the  driving  of  the 
sere  leaves  from  the  jail  elms  as 
they  flicked  past  his  range  of 
vision  in  the  chilling  blasts.  He 
smiled  contentedly  and  speared  a 
hunk  of  bread  with  his  fork. 

"Not  so  worse,"  thought  he, 
with  a  glance  at  the  three  or  four 
human  derelicts  likewise  thank- 
fully punishing  the  stew.  "  Thirty 
days  o'  this,  seasoned  with  fifty 
bones'  worth  of  my  own  chow, 
ain't  so  awful  worse.  It's  the  Doc 
I'm  sorry  for,  not  me.  Good  ole 
Doc!  All  the  time  he'll  be  framin' 
a  deal  on  the  outside,  so  we'll  be 
on  velvet  when  the  turn-out 
comes.  I've  rode  on  the  rods  an' 
I've  toured  in  Pullmans.  I've 
bunked  in  stir  an'  I've  slep'  on 
Park  West.  Chicken  to-day  an' 
feathers  to-morrow  —  that's  me. 
Feathers  ain't  the  hardest  things 
in  the  world  to  lay  on.  Pretty 
soft  this  is,  I  calls  it!" 
He  supped  his  chicory  coffee,  and  with  a  ruminative 
hand  stirred  the  sugar  at  the  bottom  of  the  tin  cup. 

"I  gotta  hand  it  to  the  Doc,  after  all,"  he  concluded. 
"  As  a  bean,  he's  got  some  bean.   Good  ole  Doc !" 

The  good  old  Doc,  meantime,  was  faithfully  carrying  on. 
To  what  unexpected  end,  those  who  read  shall  know. 
Remembering  always  that  "  Man  proposes,  but  " 

You  understandi 

IV 

Till']  Doc's  first  move  after  he  had  seen  his  pal  safely 
landed  behind  grated  windows  for  thirty  days  was  to 
approach  the  problem  of  collecting  in  the  most  plausible 
and  dignified  manner  possible  the  hundred  bucks  now  in- 
dubitably coming  to  him.  On  a  total  capital  of  one  dollar 
and  sixty-eight  cents,  this  was  none  too  easy.  The  in- 
genious Doc,  however,  nobly  met  I  he  situation. 

Seventy-live  cenis  procured  for  him  a  room  on  the  top 
floor,  back,  of  the  Keystone  Hotel,  on  Main  Street.  Mod- 
est room,  indeed;  but  it  afforded  him  "a  local  habitation 

(Continued  on  Page  SO) 
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Preparing  for  Peace 

IN  THIS  issue  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  the 
former  Secretary  of  the  Navy  very  ably  and  clearly  sets 
forth  the  case  for  the  big  battleship  and  a  big  navy.  These 
tremendous  preparations  for  war,  like  all  similar  programs 
of  the  past  generation,  are  presented,  and  sincerely  so,  as 
preparations  for  peace. 

The  proponents  of  the  armed-to-the-teeth  idea  for  main- 
taining the  peace  of  the  world  are  incurable  optimists.  After 
each  failure  they  set  about  raising  larger  armies  and  build- 
ing bigger  navies,  on  the  theory,  apparently,  that  their  past 
peace  preparations  were  not  thorough  enough.  It  almost 
seems  as  if  the  time  had  come  to  call  a  halt,  temporarily 
at  least,  on  the  biggest-ever  program  and  to  sound  our 
neighbors  on  the  possibility  of  keeping  out  of  war  and  out 
of  bankruptcy  by  reducing  armies  and  armaments. 

If,  however,  war  and  bankruptcy  must  be  our  portion, 
let  us  be  certain  that  we  are  going  to  war  and  going  broke 
in  the  deadliest  and  most  thorough  manner  possible. 
There  are  grave  doubts  expressed  by  high  authorities  as 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  battleship  under  present  conditions. 
There  is  a  strong  probability  that  it  will  be  forty  million 
dollars'  worth  of  junk  in  a  few  years.  Give  any  invention 
the  flying  start  that  the  airplane  has,  with  the  keenest  en- 
gineering brains  in  the  world  focused  on  the  problem  of 
realizing  its  possibilities,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
it  will  quickly  be  developed  to  a  point  where  any  warship 
that  escapes  it  must  operate  far  below  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  and  Mr.  Daniels  intimates  as  much  in  another  of  his 
articles.  Poison  gas  on  land,  the  submarine  underseas  and 
the  airplane  over  all  is,  we  believe,  the  true  1921  program 
for  the  armed  peacemaker.  But  we  are  far  from  convinced 
that  another  and  a  better  way  is  not  possible,  provided 
the  powers  will  attack  the  problem  of  peace  as  whole- 
heartedly as  they  set  about  preparing  for  war. 

More  Light 

THE  greater  part  of  the  discord  and  contention  which 
exists  throughout  society  to-day  is  due  to  misstate- 
ments about  matters  of  fact,  when  the  truth  ought  to  be 
made  known  beyond  the  possibility  of  controversy." 

This  is  the  deliberate  assertion  of  the  retiring  president 
of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  the  most  impor- 
tant national  organization  of  experts  in  this  field.  He 
insists  that  it  is  possible  for  the  public  to  have  authorita- 
tive information,  supplied  without  prejudice  about  most 


of  the  matters  concerning  which  debate  is  warmest.  Who 
receives  and  enjoys  most  of  the  country's  income,  capital- 
ists or  laborers?  Do  coal  operators  make  exorbitant 
profits?  Have  the  wholesalers  and  retailers  in  coal  prof- 
iteered? Exactly  what  are  the  practices  of  the  packers 
which  are  complained  of?  Are  the  unions  of  clothing 
workers  seeking  to  establish  a  soviet  form  of  government? 
Exactly  what  are  the  respective  benefits  of  the  closed 
and  the  open  shop?  Do  the  grain  exchanges  depress  prices 
of  grain  to  the  farmer?  Is  the  soviet  government  of  Russia 
better  or  worse  than  it  is  commonly  depicted?  Was  the 
interchurch  report  on  the  steel  strike  tainted  with  radi- 
calism? 

Consider  the  interchurch  report  on  the  steel  strike,  so 
noteworthy  or  notorious,  according  to  the  point  of  view. 
By  one  section  of  public  opinion  it  is  bitterly  denounced 
as  being  radical,  as  having  been  written  by  radicals  and  as 
overlooking  the  radical  features  of  the  steel  strike.  By 
another  section  of  public  opinion  it  is  just  as  vigorously 
championed  because  it  minces  no  words  in  describing  the 
steel  industry  as  oppressive  and  despotic. 

But  why  should  the  public  have  to  depend  upon  a 
possibly  biased  private  inquiry  to  get  at  the  facts  concern- 
ing labor  conditions  in  the  steel  industry?  What  is  the 
Federal  Department  of  Labor  for  except  to  tell  the  truth 
about  such  questions?  Or  if  the  manufacturers  are  afraid 
of  the  possible  slant  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  why 
should  not  a  report  on  the  disputed  labor  questions  in  the 
steel  industry  be  made  through  the  joint  action  of  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  Commerce  and  the  Interior,  to- 
gether with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission? 

There  is  no  end  of  subjects  regarding  which  it  should 
be  possible  to  present  simple,  clear,  essential,  intelligible 
and  noncontroversial  material.  Newspapers  make  many 
impartial  investigations  and  tell  the  truth  as  the  writers 
see  it,  reaching  in  this  way  millions  of  readers.  But  some 
of  these  subjects  are  too  intricate  for  the  comparatively 
hurried  work  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  newspaper 
publishing.  With  the  best  will  in  the  world  a  newspaper 
cannot  cover  every  burning  subject.  Nor  does  even  the 
most  widely  read  newspaper  reach  the  entire  public. 

The  Government  alone  has  the  time,  the  means,  the 
command  upon  all  sources  of  information  and  the  total 
impartiality,  in  theory  at  least,  which  are  necessary  to 
secure  the  completely  authoritative  facts.  Washington  is 
literally  overcrowded  with  bureaus  and  departments  con- 
stantly engaged  in  the  work  of  investigation.  Volumes 
upon  volumes  have  been  published  regarding  almost  every 
subject  which  has  yet  arisen. 

The  packers,  the  grain  exchanges,  the  coal  operators,  the 
trusts — all  have  been  inquired  into  again  and  again.  Why 
then  this  demand  for  more  facts?  Well,  for  one  thing  there 
is  no  central  government  bureau  of  information.  There  is 
no  coordination,  little  or  no  comparison  of  information,  a 
tremendous  duplication  and  working  at  cross  purposes. 
Vast  accumulations  of  information  are  not  used,  digested, 
compared  or  presented  to  the  public  in  intelligible  form. 

One  department  of  the  Government  recently  issued  a 
scathing  denunciation  of  a  certain  industry,  a  careful 
analysis  of  which  showed  that  one  of  the  practices  most 
severely  criticized  was  forced  upon  the  industry  by  the 
direct  orders  of  another  government  department. 

If  one  department  desires  information  concerning  a 
given  subject  it  starts  an  original  field  investigation  of  its 
own  instead  of  calling  upon  the  data  already  secured  by 
other  agencies  of  the  Government.  Each  department  or 
bureau  acts  not  only  as  if  there  were  no  others  in  existence 
but  as  if  the  public  welfare  depended  upon  its  activities 
alone. 

Now  when  we  find  such  a  subject  as  the  marketing  of 
grain  or  cotton  investigated  and  written  up  extensively  by 
various  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House,  by  one  or 
more  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  with  possibly  varying 
viewpoints,  objects  and  conclusions,  the  editor  or  other 
student  seeking  to  get  at  the  truth  is  puzzled  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  mass  of  material.  With  conflicting  voices, 
no  one  knows  whom  to  believe,  and  few  are  the  men  who 
have  time  to  study  every  report.  Unless  every  government 
inquiry  is  free  from  the  slightest  suggestion  of  political  or 


sectional  prejudice,  the  state  of  bewilderment  of  the  public 
mind  is  greater  than  if  there  were  no  government  investi- 
gations at  all. 

Opinions  on  broad  questions  of  policy  are,  of  course,  sure 
to  vary.  No  matter  how  simply,  intelligibly  and  authori- 
tatively the  facts  concerning  the  coal  industry  or  the  pack- 
ers are  spread  before  the  public,  there  will  always  be  those 
who  do  not  agree  on  the  best  way  to  handle  either  industry. 
What  may  seem  reasonable  profits  to  one  man  will  look 
like  extortion  to  another.  As  long  as  we  are  allowed  to 
think  and  express  our  thoughts,  and  as  long  as  we  have 
unlike  temperaments,  dispositions  and  characteristics,  we 
will  fail  to  see  eye  to  eye,  and  it  is  well  that  we  should. 
But  there  is  no  good  reason  why  at  least  we  shouldn't 
start  with  the  same  facts. 

It  has  been  suspected,  perhaps  incorrectly,  that  as  re- 
gards questions  of  policy  toward  soviet  Russia,  and  cer- 
tainly as  regards  the  treatment  in  this  country  of  revolu- 
tionary agitators,  there  have  been  differences  of  opinion 
as  among  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice  and  Labor. 
Such  differences  of  opinion  on  matters  of  policy  are  in-1 
evitable,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  question  like  that  of  the 
deportation  of  undesirable  aliens  there  should  be  no  sus- 
picion in  the  public  mind  that  different  departments  are 
operating  on  different  sets  of  facts.  Not  only  should  the 
same  facts  be  the  common  working  instruments  of » dif- 
ferent departments,  but  in  abbreviated  form  at  least  all 
departments  should  agree  on  a  common  set  of  facts  to  go 
before  the  public. 

It  may  be  that  every  one  of  the  scores  of  commissions 
and  bureaus  in  Washington  is  necessary.  Nor  can  all 
public  officials  be  expected  to  hold  the  same  views.  But 
why  is  it  necessary  for  four  or  five  different  agencies  to 
investigate  the  same  subject  and  then  leave  the  public  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  ever  regarding  the  essential  points  of 
these  controversial  questions?  If  the  taxpayer  must  sup- 
port all  these  activities  he  at  least  has  the  right  to  demand 
a  degree  of  coordination  which  will  result  in  a  clear,  simple 
statement  of  facts,  carrying  the  weight  not  of  this  or  that 
biased  political  point  of  view,  but  of  the  Government  itself. 

Real  Books 

THE  high  prices  of  new  books  will  prove  a  blessing  in 
disguise  if  only  they  have  the  effect  of  setting  people 
to  reading  some  of  the  old  ones.  There  has  not  been  a  time 
within  the  last  forty  years  when  the  buyer  of  new  books 
got  so  little  for  his  money  as  he  gets  to-day.  Many  serious 
books,  so  called,  though  not  large  in  bulk,  cost  from  four 
to  six  dollars;  and  not  a  few  of  them  are  so  hastily  thrown 
together,  are  so  unscholarly,  so  lacking  in  anything  like 
real  authority  or  utility  that  they  would  be  dear  at  any 
price.  In  the  field  of  fiction  so  many  popular  authors  are 
writing  with  one  eye  on  the  movies  and  the  other  on  the 
speakies  that  the  reader  often  gets  mighty  lean  pickings 
for  his  two  dollars. 

There  are  social  groups  all  over  the  land  in  which  it  is 
thought  to  be  a  sign  of  intellectual  inferiority  not  to  have 
read  the  newest  novel,  though  no  odium  attaches  to  the 
profoundest  ignorance  of  the  larger  part  of  the  really  great 
fiction  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  In 
these  pseudo-intellectual  circles  every  young  matron  is 
expected  to  have  a  glib  opinion  of  the  immaturest  cockney 
writer  of  corduroy  verse;  but  no  one  even  thinks  of  chid- 
ing her  for  never  having  read  twenty  consecutive  pages  of 
that  noble  company  of  singers  who  are  the  pick  and  flower 
of  six  hundred  years  of  English  song. 

Fiction,  poetry  and  the  essay  are  not  the  only  kinds  of 
reading  that  have  a  just  claim  upon  our  interest.  Certain 
Americans  need  Americanization  almost  as  much  as  the 
swarthy  immigrants  who  are  swarming  in  at  Ellis  Island. 
Very  few  of  us  know  nearly  as  much  as  we  should  of  the 
history  of  our  own  country,  of  the  beginnings  and  growth 
of  its  institutions  or  of  the  lives  of  the  sturdy  statesmen, 
soldiers  and  pioneers  who  made  thirteen  straggling,  thinly 
settled  colonies  into  a  vigorous  young  nation  with  a  mighty 
destiny  before  it.  These  matters  are  well  worth  reading 
about,  whether  in  the  pages  of  Bancroft,  John  Fiske, 
George  Otto  Trevelyan  and  former  Senator  Beveridge  or 
in  those  of  dozens  of  less  familiar  authors. 
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JUST  before  the  holidays  I  went  down  to  the  financial 
district.  I  did  not  wish  to  gloat  over  the  big  losses, 
or  even  to  sermonize  on  the  folly  of  99  per  cent  of 
humanity,  but  merely  to  see  a  friend  who  happens  to  be 
in  Wall  Street  but  is  not  of  it.  He  is  a  modest,  retiring 
sort  of  chap  who  is  paid  to  express  his  opinions  before  men 
who  are  not  at  all  modest  and  not  at  all  retiring.  He  pulls 
down  yearly  what  is  equivalent  to  the  legal  rate  of  interest 
on  an  investment  of  $500,000,  that  being  his  own  capital- 
ization of  the  inside  of  his  cranium.  All  he  does  when  his 
employers  seek  him  is  to  listen  and  at  the  end  to  say,  "I 
wouldn't  do  that,"  or  else,  "I  wouldn't  put  it  just  that 
way." 

He  has  long  ago  ceased  giving  reasons  to  the  clients  to 
whom  he  gives  advice.  He  is  not  a  lawyer,  and  his  value 
lies  precisely  in  the  fact  that  his  point  of  view  is  never  that 
of  a  lawyer.  He  has  discovered  one  of  the  eternal  verities 
of  Wall  Street,  which  is:  People  who  possess  millions  do 
not  wish  advice,  wisdom  or  praise,  but  merely  more  mil- 
lions. Yet  they  pay  him  his  $30,000  a  year  regularly,  and 
quite  as  regularly  disregard  his  counsel.  Then  when  the 
storm  breaks  they  foam  at  the  mouth  and  call  people 
crooks  or  yellow  journalists  or  notoriety  seekers.  They 
do  not  call  my  friend  anything,  but  pay  him  the  compli- 
ment of  promising  to  listen— the  next  time.  It  is  always 
well  to  have  a  man  on  tap  who  is  right  when  others 
are  wrong.  And  so  he  keeps  on  separating  them  from 
$2500  a  month  and  wasting  wisdom  twice  a  week.  It  was 
to  see  this  man  that  I  went  to  Wall  Street.  But  I  did 
not  get  to  his  office  as  soon  as  I  intended. 

Everybody  knows  Doctor  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde.    I  know  four.    They  certainly  are 
Doctor  Jekylls  at 
their  clubs,  and  three 
of  them  even  at  their 


own  breakfast  tables.  But  below  Fulton  Street  they  are 
Mr.  Hydes,  all  four  of  them. 

Of  course  you  hear  that  Fulton  Street  is  no  longer  the 
crooks'  dead  line  that  Inspector  Byrnes  established  years 
ago.  In  the  old  days  every  professional  crook  was  liable 
to  arrest  if  found  south  of  Fulton  Street.  He  might  be 
twirling  his  thumbs  at  the  corner  of  Liberty  Street  or 
piously  reading  the  epitaphs  in  Trinity  Churchyard,  but 
he  was  a  crook,  and  there  was  money  in  the  banks  belong- 
ing to  honest  people,  and  so  he  was  pinched,  without  being 
accused  of  anything,  not  even  of  evil  intentions.  But  new 
crooks  and  new  cops  are  with  us  these  days,  and  you  meet 
all  sorts  of  people  in  Wall  Street. 

As  I  emerged  from  the  stairs  of  the  Subway  that  New 
York's  smartest  capitalists  were  not  smart  enough  to 
wish  to  build  even  with  city  money,  thereby  losing  a 
chance  to  make  about  $50,000,000  net,  I  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment before  the  entrance  of  Trinity  Church. 

I  did !  Really !  But  the  reason  was  that  one  of  my  four 
Jekyll-Hydes  was  coming  toward  me.  The  moment  I  saw 
him  I  knew  something  was  wrong.  He  wore  his  Doctor 
Jekyll  face.  I  never  before  had  noticed  it  on  him  in  the 
ticker  zone. 

When  a  banker  no  longer  looks  like  a  banker  you  may 
be  certain  of  one  thing — he  has  lost  money.  If  you  don't 
believe  it,  wait  until  you  hear  that  some  banking  friend 
of  yours  has  lost  money.  Find  him  and  you  will  notice 
that  he  may  look  angry,  sorry,  resentful,  pained,  dejected 
or  even  indignant — that  is,  have  a  distinctly  human  look. 

Thenremember  how  he  looked 
when  he  was  making  money 
out  of  your  money.  Why,  he 
wasn't  even  glad  of  it! 


I  had  not  seen  this  particular  and  suddenly  humanized 
banker  since  early  spring,  and  here  it  was  Christmas  week. 
He  saw  me  and  quickened  his  steps,  approaching  me  with  a 
friendly  smile.  I  held  up  my  hand,  that  he  might  not 
shake  it  before  he  explained.  Abruptly  checked  in  one  of 
his  generous  impulses,  he  looked  at  me  with  a  subtle  fear, 
which  I  translated  into  the  average  banker's  usual  query 
about  the  nature  of  the  collateral.  But  I  merely  asked 
him:  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  they  trimmed  you 
too?" 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

He  frowned  uncertainly,  ready  to  smile  in  case  his  sense 
of  humor  were  attacked  by  name. 

"Well,"  I  explained,  "you've  got  your  Doctor  Jekyll 
face  on  and  I  naturally  concluded  that  your  better  nature 
was  asserting  itself  as  the  result  of  having  lost  money." 

He  looked  at  me,  still  more  human  than  banker,  and 
I  felt  that  they  must  have  taken  a  big  bite  out  of  him. 
But  he  said  coldly:  "Did  anybody  ever  tell  you  that  you 
were  quite — er — fresh?" 

"Not  since  I  got  gray,"  I  assured  him  earnestly.  "They 
call  it  my  chronic  grouch  now  and  lump  it  with  other 
infirmities  of  old  age.  It  is  one  of  the  compensations  of 
capillary  senescence." 

"Well,  I  don't  think  it's  funny  myself." 

"No  banker  ever  lived  who  had  a  sense  of  humor,"  I 
observed  pleasantly.  "The  two  cannot  coexist.  The  sense 
of  humor  brings 
with  it  a  sense  of 
proportion.  But 
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that  in  turn  would  interfere  with  the  legitimate  profits 
of  a  business  that  " 

"I  don't  know  why  you  waste  such  brilliancy  on  me," 
he  said,  intending,  alas,  to  be  sarcastic. 

"  Well,"  I  informed  him  mildly,  "  whenever  I  see  a  viola- 
tion of  zoological  precedents  I  always  break  into  speech. 
Men  who  make  a  living  out  of  the  study  of  the  higher  order 
of  mammals  " 

But  he  interrupted  me  to  say  crushingly,  "Zoology! 
From  the  Greek,  zoon,  an  animal,  and  logia,  from  logos, 
word  or  discourse.   In  short,  the  science  of  animals." 

"Exactly,"  I  assented.  "The  science  of  animals.  That 
tells  us  that  dog  does  not  eat  dog.  According  to  the 
science  of  animals  from  the  Greek,  banker  should  not  eat 
banker;  and  yet  here  you  are,  not  only  acting  and  looking 
but  even  talking  like  a  loser." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  "  he 

began  frigidly. 

But  I  pursued  severely:  "That 
is  no  way  to  play  your  game.  I 
have  always  assumed  that  bank- 
ing  was  one  of  the  exact 
sciences." 

"What?"  he  almost  shrieked. 

During  one  whole  year  that 
man  had  a  mania  for  hearing 
lectures  at  Columbia  to  keep 
posted  on  how  to  make  money 
scientifically. 

"  Certainly !  The  exactest  of 
sciences — heads  I  win,  tails  you 
lose.  How  you  came  to  lose, 
unless  it  was  by  the  exercise  of 
almost  superhuman  folly  and 
recklessness,  I  cannot  under- 
stand." 

"Oh,  it  wasn't  that  I  myself 
lost,"  he  said  with  much  dignity. 
"Of  course,  we  have  had  trying 
days."  He  paused  in  order  to 
glare  at  me. 

"I  don't  see  why  you  should 
look  at  me  like  that,"  I  remon- 
strated. "Exactly  a  year  ago  I 
wrote  an  article  in  which  I  called 
attention  to  the  inevitableness 
of  what  has  happened." 

"Some  people  know  every- 
thing, especially  if  they  write  for 
a  living.  That's  why  all  authors 
are  so  rich." 

"Sarcasm,"  I  reminded  him, 
"is  essentially  the  weapon  of  the 
cultured  man." 

The  Plot 

HE  FLUSHED  and  said  an- 
grily: "  No  man,  I  don't  care 
who  he  is,  could  have  antici- 
pated the  violence  of  the  shrink- 
age in  the  price  of  commodities. 
It  has  been  unprecedented." 

"Nothing  is  unprecedented," 
I  said. 

"Well,  just  you  show  me  one 
instance  in  the  past  to  match  it." 

"  I  haven't  time,  but  I  can  tell 
you  that  it  has  happened  before. 
That's  certain." 

"When  did  it  happen?" 

"'The  thing  that  hath  been, 
it  is  that  which  shall  be;  and 
that  which  is  done  is  that  which 
shall  be  done:  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.' 
And  now,  once  more  assuring  you  of  my  regret  that  two 
bankers  at  times  will  eat  one  banker,  I  proceed  on  my  way 
to  our  mutual  friend  Thomas." 

"  Oh,  I  saw  him.  I  showed  him  a  telegram  that  my  son 
sent  me  and  asked  him  how  he  would  answer  it.  He  told 
me.  It  would  interest  you.  In  fact  you  ought  to  write  a 
story  about  it." 

"  Some  day  when  I  can  afford  it  I'll  make  you  a  present 
of  an  office  building,  $1,000,000  in  gold,  two  100-carat 
diamonds  and  the  most  valuable  thing  in  the  world." 

"The  what?" 

"The  most  valuable  thing  in  the  world — the  plot  of 
the  Wall  Street  story  that  you  have  just  threatened  to 
give  me." 

"Of  course  I  am  not  forcing  my  stories  on  you,"  he 
said,  obviously  offended.  "I  thought  it  would  interest 
you.   It  concerns  my  son." 

"  Did  he  also  get  stung?  "  I  asked. 

But  he  wasn't  angry.  He  simply  said:  "Come  to  my 
office.   If  you  don't  say  it's  a  corker  I'll  eat  my  hat." 

"The  sight  of  you  in  the  act  of  devouring  your  own 
derby  cannot  unsay  your  words  or  give  me  back  my  lost 
time.   However,  I  will  listen  and  lose." 


"Come  on,"  he  said  forgivingly,  Doctor  Jekyll  to  thelast. 

Losing  money  had  done  wonders  for  him.  He  did  not 
even  look  as  if  he  blamed  anyone.  The  moment  he  entered 
his  own  office  he  frowned.  It  was  obviously  from  force 
of  banking  habit.  Men  who  say  no  a  hundred  times  for 
each  yes  frown,  as  it  were,  on  general  principles.  He 
pushed  a  button  on  his  desk.  A  girl  appeared.  I'll  do 
him  the  justice  to  say  that  she  was  very  pretty. 

"  My  personal  letter  file." 

She  turned  on  her  heel  and  left  the  room.  She  did  not 
say  a  word.  She  did  not  even  give  me  a  chance  to  see  if 
they  were  blue  or  gray.  Her  complexion  was  positively 
marvelous.  In  less  than  a  minute  the  office  grew  bright 
again  as  she  returned  with  a  letter  file.  She  placed  it  on 
the  desk  and  waited.    She  was  looking  at  her  employer. 
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"Thank  you,"  said  the  banker  dismissingly. 

She  turned  to  go  away,  and  happened  to  look  at  me. 
I  therefore  also  said  "Thank  you." 

I  thought  she  smiled,  the  veriest  ghost  of  a  smile.  But 
her  lips  were  so  beautiful  that  it  is  just  as  well  she  did  not 
use  all  her  might. 

Life  has  its  compensations,  even  in  a  banker's  office  in 
Wall  Street  while  a  man  prepares  to  listen  to  a  story  that 
he  knows  he  is  not  going  to  sell. 

"You  know  my  son,  I  think,"  he  began  dubiously. 

To  spare  him  the  fatigue  of  a  comprehensive  biography 
I  said  with  decision,  "A  nice  boy." 

"But  careless.  Damn  it,  where  has  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility gone?  Nobody  in  the  United  States  under  sixty 
seems  to  have  any.  Even  take  the  men  who  won  citations 
and  military  medals  in  France.  They  seem  to  side-step 
it  as  quickly  as  the  slackers.  All  they  think  of  is  a  good 
time  and  no  obligation." 

"I  also  have  sons,"  I  interrupted,  "and,  moreover, 
employ  domestic  help." 

"Well,  I  was  just  saying  " 

"You  were.   Are  you  going  to  show  me  his  letters,  or 
yours,  or  both?" 
"Both." 


"Very  well,"  I  said  resignedly,  "but  without  philo- 
sophical comments."  *; 

"Perhaps  they  will  bore  you,"  he  observed  with  the 
cold  politeness  of  a  turning  worm. 

"  Do  you  really  fear  that?  "  I  asked  him  sternly. 

I  had  called  his  bluff,  for  he  said,  as  though  urged  by  me, 
"  Here's  the  first." 

He  gave  me  a  telegram.  It  was  from  his  son  in  Vermont : 

Send  me  a  thousand.  Dan. 

I  nodded  sympathetically  and  held  out  my  hand  for  the 
answer.  He  shook  his  head.  I  arched  my  eyebrows.  He 
again  shook  his  head.  Like  all  unimaginative  people  I  fell 
back  on  speech. 

"How  much  did  you  send  him?" 

"Nothing!" 

"What  did  you  write  him?" 
"Nothing!" 

"What  did  you  telegraph?" 
I  persisted. 
"Nothing!" 

His  pride  in  his  silence  made 
me  say  in  what  you  might  call  a 
narsty  voice,  "  I  assume  you  be- 
haved as  usual  then." 

"No,  it  was  the  first  time  in 
my  life— and  his." 

Dad  and  Dan 

HIS  pleasure  over  his  own 
victory  annoyed  me.  I  said, 
"Second chapter, please."  Then 
I  sighed  ostentatiously. 

He  handed  me  another  tele- 
gram. It  read: 

Telegraphed  you  yest9rday.  Ur- 
gently need  money.  Dan. 

"And  what,"  I  inquired,  "was 
the  masterly  reply  to  that?" 

He  gave  me  a  carbon  copy  of 
a  telegram. 

You  can't.  Dad. 

"I  suppose  it  is  the  privilege 
of  a  Christian  father  to  contra- 
dict his  son,  but  unless  I  miss 
my  guess  Dan  came  back.  Pass 
it  over  without  side  remarks." 
He  obeyed. 

I  can,  because  I  do.  Dan. 

"And  then,"  I  said,  "you 
squelched  him,  eh?" 

"Well,"  he  admitted,  "I  sent 
him  this,"  and  he  gave  me  the 
carbon. 

You  can't  need  what  you  do  not 
know.  You  do  not  know  money. 
You  therefore  cannot  need  it. 

Dad. 

"  That,"  I  observed,  "is  a  per- 
fectly silly  message  to  send  to 
anybody.  I  wish  I  had  heard 
Dan's  remarks  when  he  got  it. 
He  probably  toned  them  down 
by  the  time  he  answered  it." 

"This  is  what  he  sent  me," 
said  the  banker  unsmilingly,  and 
I  read  the  reply: 

You  are  right.  I  do  not  need 
money.  What  I  need  is  eleven  hun- 
dred fifty-six  dollars  to  pay  my  bills. 

Dan. 

The  banker  handed  me  a  copy  of  his  next.   It  said: 

Do  you  know  what  kind  of  dollars  you  think  you  need? 

Dad. 

Dan  came  back  at  him  as  follows: 

Yes.  American.  The  kind  your  bank  takes  at  par.  Dan. 

"That  should  have  held  you  for  a  while,"  I  said.  But 
Dan's  father  silently  handed  me  this: 

There  are  several  kind  of  American  dollars  that  my  bank  takes 
at  par.  Dad. 

Dan  evidently  decided  to  play  safe,  for  his  next  read: 

Send  me  a  little  of  each  kind,  enough  to  foot  up  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars.  Urgent.  Unless  you  remit  at  once  I  must  leave  for 
home  in  the  dark  by  free  freight.  Dan. 

"What  did  you,  as  a  Spartan  father,"  I  said,  "reply  to 
that  only-son  threat?" 

"I  replied  'Do  so.'"  The  banker  paused  to  frown. 
Then  he  smiled  and  read  from  a  telegram: 

Have  drawn  on  you  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  If  you  do 
not  honor  it,  address  me  at  state  prison,  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 
Am  anxious  to  return  home  to  take  a  course  in  economics.  Shall 
I  start?  Dan. 

"Then  what  did  you  do?" 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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I  ■  For  You! 

A  plate  of  good  soup  every  day — do  you  know 
what  that  means  to  you  in  health  and  enjoyment? 
Soup  is  rich,  nourishing  food.  It  gives  you  an 
appetite,  makes  your  meal  taste  good  and  digest 
easily.  The  delightful  zest  and  savor  put  a  sparkle 
into  your  whole  disposition. 

I  Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

Luscious,  vine -ripened  tomatoes,  gathered  fresh 
on  farms  where  they  grow  large  and  sweet  from 
specially  selected  seed,  are  at  once  made  into  a 
puree  and  blended  with  sugar,  creamery  butter 
and  tasty  seasonings.  Nature  s  tonic  appetizingly 
prepared  for  your  table. 

With  milk  or  cream,  as  a  Cream  of  Tomato,  this 
soup  is  even  more  delicious  and  nourishing. 

A  new  Campbell's  "kind" 

Campbell's  Bean  Soup,  an  old  favorite  —  a  delicious  soup  that  everybody 
likes — has  been  added  to  Campbell's  famous  2 1  "kinds.'"  Ask  your  grocer  for  it. 

21  kinds  15c  a  can 
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(Continued  from  Page  24) 

"I  told  him  to  come  home.  When  he  got  here  I  gave  him 
a  lecture  on  the  financial  situation." 

He  paused  and  looked  at  me  with  an  expectant  air. 
But  all  I  did  was  to  ask  impatiently:  "Well,  where 's  my 

story?" 

"Why,  I've  told  it  to  you!  Don't  you  see?  This  boy 
was  a  banker's  son.  He  wanted  money  and  did  not  know 
what  money  was.  After  I  talked  with  him  a  little  he  asked 
me  if  I  was  poorer  than  I  was  a  year  ago.  And  when  I 
told  him  no  he  could  not  understand  why  I  did  not  have 
as  much  money  to-day  as  I  had  then.  He  did  not  know 
what  a  bank  is  or  what  a  bank  does.  He  knew  from  hear- 
say that  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  was  an  institution 
designed  to  obviate  somehow  some  of  the  unnecessary 
hardships  of  the  past,  but  he  did  not  know  why  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  enables  us  to  do  so  much  more  business  with 
each  gold  dollar.  Bank  credits  meant  nothing  to  him. 
I  gave  him  fits  for  not  knowing.  He  listened.  I  could  see 
him  getting  hot,  then  cold  and  determined.  After  I  got 
through  he  just  said  to  me:  'To-morrow  night  at  this  time 
you  will  hear  something  from  me  that  will  surprise  you.' 
He  left  the  room,  frowning.  I  wondered  what  I  would 
hear.    He  did  not  look  vindictive  enough  to  alarm  me." 

"He  is  a  nice  boy,"  I  murmured. 

"Well,  the  next  evening  after  dinner  he  said  to  me: 
'You  bawled  me  out  for  my  ignorance.  That  was  wrong, 
because  it  was  a  perfectly  natural  ignorance.  Why  should 
I  know  anything  about  money  and  credits  and  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  or  any  of  that  junk?  I  am  only  a  non- 
producer  who  had  brains  enough  to  pick  out  a  father  with 
a  roll.  But  all  day  to-day  I  went  around  calling  on  every- 
body I  knew  in  business  that  knew  you.  I  also  stopped  at 
shops,  and  asked  all  the  people  I  met  if  they  could  tell 
me  how  many  kinds  of  money  a  bank  kept.  When  they 
answered  gold  and  silver  and  legal  tender  and  Federal 
Reserve  notes  and  national  bank  notes  I  laughed  like  a 
professor  and  told  them  that  they  were  thinking  of  cur- 
rency .and  not  of  the  philosophical  concept  of  money. 

"'I  also  asked  them  if  they  knew  what  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  did,  and  why  and  how,  and  most  of  them 
confessed  that  they  only  had  a  vague,  general  notion. 
But  some  of  them  said  they  knew,  and  then  I  looked  stern 
and  said:  "I  mean,  do  you  know  the  precise  function  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  how  it  has  operated  to 
augment  the  volume  of  credits  while  the  amount  of  gold 
remains  stationary?"  And  all  of  them,  excepting  Mr. 
Winterbottom,  said  no,  and  he  started  on  a  long-winded 
explanation  of  how  it  was  Senator  Aldrich  that  really 
began  the  work,  and  not  the  Wilson  Administration.  Now 
if  business  men,  merchants  and  manufacturers  and  all  the 
bunch  of  money-makers  don't  know  what  they're  making 
because  they  don't  know  what  money  is,  what's  the  sense 
of  me  bothering  when  I've  got  a  father  who  is  so  wise  and 
generous  and  youthful  looking?  So  I  don't  feel  so  ashamed 
as  I  did — and  say,  dad,  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  could 
temporarily  loan  me  a  couple  of  hundred  to  buy  Christ- 
mas presents  for  our  relatives  with.'  Well,  I  looked  at 
Dan  as  if  I  were  preparing  to  squelch  him,  but  he  came 
up  to  me  and  whispered  confidentially:  'I  was  afraid  to 
touch  you  for  five  hundred,  not  knowing  whether  you  were 
sore  over  my  ignorance;  but  now  that  we're  friends  again, 
I'd  rather  make  it  five  hundred  dollars.  It's  easier  to 
remember.'" 

Rich  Victims  of  Walt  Street 

THE  banker  ceased  talking  and  smiled.  Then  he  asked, 
"What  do  you  think  of  the  story?" 
"I  am  much  obliged  to  Dan,"  I  answered.  "That  was 
precisely  what  was  the  matter  with  the  stock  market  on 
the  last  slump." 

"He  never  said  a  word  about  the  stock  market." 
"Well,"  I  said,  "you  know  my  theory  that  nobody  can 
beat  the  game  down  here.  Everybody  that  sticks  at  it  gets 
it  in  the  neck  sooner  or  later.  If  it  isn't  one  thing  it's  an- 
other, but  something  always  happens  to  incinerate  the 
paper  profits.  This  last  time  a  kindly  Providence  saw  to  it 
that  the  millions  were  lost  not  by  the  public  but  by  the 
millionaires,  and  the  reason  the  millionaires  lost  was  ex- 
actly what  Dan  said." 

"I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Dan's  father,  who,  as 
you  know,  is  a  banker. 

"The  men  that  lost  the  millions  this  time  knew  no  more 
about  money  than  your  son  did.  There's  some  excuse  for 
his  not  knowing,  but  imagine  the  heads  of  the  Ordnance 
Department  of  the  United  States  Army  not  knowing  any- 
thing about  munitions!  As  a  rule,  the  sucker  who  loses 
money  in  Wall  Street  is  the  little  sucker.  This  time  it  was 
the  millionaire  sucker,  and  the  millionaire  who  is  a  sucker 
is  the  biggest  sucker  of  all,  particularly  when  he  tries  to 
beat  the  Wall  Street  game.  You  see  how  that  is  absolutely 
true,  don't  you?" 

"Well,  there  is  something  in  "  he  began. 

"That  means  that  you  don't  see,"  I  interrupted.  "A 
man  goes  to  Wall  Street  in  order  to  make  easy  money.  The 
millionaire  has  enough  money.  He  does  not  need  to  play 
the  game  there  for  money.    The  little  sucker  allows  his 


greed,  his  hopes,  his  desires  or  his  ignorance  to  keep  him 
from  cashing  in  his  profits.  The  mastodonic  suckers  of 
November  and  December,  1920,  thought  they  couldn't 
be  hurt  because  they  had  established  the  proper  banking 
relations — which,  by  the  way,  really  meant  improper  rela- 
tions with  bankers. 

"Now,  what  I  said  about  Dan  is  true.  The  big  losers 
this  year  lost  because  they  ignored  all  the  bear  tips  any 
white  man  could  ask  for.  They  felt  strong  enough  to  ignore 
them.  In  other  words,  the  game  did  not  beat  them — they 
beat  themselves.  It  was  the  old  sucker  play,  and  no  excuse. 
That's  the  story  that  I  see.  I'll  make  it  plain  in  my  article 
that  it  was  Dan  who  suggested  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from 
this  latest  version  of  the  old,  old  story.  Thank  him  for  me." 

"Don't  mention  names,"  he  exhorted,  a  banker  to  the 
last. 

"No  danger!  Believe  me,  dear  friend,  I  am  much  less 
likely  to  give  you  free  advertising  than  you  are  to  chuck  a 
fit  over  seeing  yourself  called  a  great  banker  in  print.  But 
when  you  read  about  a  Doctor  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  it 
means  you.  Give  my  love  to  poor  Dan."  And  I  left  him. 

The  Ink  or  the  Sand? 

I LEFT  the  banker  and  called  on  my  friend,  the  man  who 
gets  paid  for  giving  advice  that  is  never  taken.  He  once 
confessed  to  me  that  it  used  to  worry  him  at  first  to  feel 
that  he  was  not  earning  his  $30,000  a  year,  but  that  when 
he  saw  how  much  money  his  millionaire  clients  wasted 
elsewhere  he  felt  like  striking  for  a  100  per  cent  raise. 

He  knew  the  banker  and  the  banker's  son.  I  told  him 
what  the  banker  had  told  me.  I  also  gave  him  the  plot  of 
the  wonderful  Wall  Street  story. 

"Specialists  in  wholesale  money-making,"  observed  my 
friend,  "seldom  know  money.  They  develop  a  theory  that 
if  they  can  control  a  bank  or  two  the  necessary  ammuni- 
tion will  always  be  forthcoming.  Their  notion  of  bank 
credits  is  so  vague  that  it  has  bred  a  sort  of  caste — a 
caste  of  sure-thing  gamblers,  who  often  play  things  that 
are  not  sure.  It  is  dangerous  gambling  by  reason  of  the 
mental  attitude.  In  the  old  days  John  W.  Gates,  a  very 
able  business  man,  typically  American,  very  bold  and 
amazingly  resourceful,  besides  very  rich,  used  to  say  that 
all  he  asked  was  to  be  right  six  out  of  ten  times.  And  yet 
the  stock  market  beat  him,  took  millions  from  him  that  he 
earned  in  promoting  or  in  the  development  of  industrial 
properties.  When  it  comes  to  the  stock  market,  being  right 
six  out  of  ten  times  might  bust  the  Bank  of  England  if  the 
four  wrong  times  came  in  succession  after  the  six  perfect 
guesses." 

"This  time  there  was  no  guessing  about  it,"  I  said. 
"  Everybody  had  all  the  warnings  in  the  world.  They  were 
disregarded,  and  that  led  to  the  most  expensive  luxury  of 
all — being  helped  financially  by  your  fellow  men.  The 
losses  were  pretty  heavy,  I  should  say." 

"  From  all  I  have  been  told,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
1920  crop  of  paper  millionaires  has  passed  out  of  existence. 
I  have  heard,  of  course,  a  lot  of  gossip;  but  even  allowing 
a  liberal  discount,  I  suspect  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
past  to  compare  with  the  sums  personally  dropped  by  in- 
dividual plungers  in  the  stock  market  during  the  last  few 
weeks  of  1920.  Of  course  much  of  it  was  paper,  but  some 
of  the  paper  was  paying  dividends,  and  it  gave  to  the 
owners  all  that  actual  money  ever  gives  them." 

"I  have  a  theory,"  I  reminded  him,  "that  nobody,  rich 
or  poor,  can  beat  the  game  of  stock  speculation,  and  I  think 
it  is  demonstrable  that  nobody  ever  has." 

"I  know.  I  read  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  and,  be- 
sides, I  agree  with  you.  I  could  give  you  lots  of  corrobora- 
tive points  that  you  have  never  used  in  your  articles.  Of 
course  there  are  different  reasons  for  losing,  as  well  as 
different  sorts  of  losers.  The  latest  victims  were  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  philosopher  because  they  not  only  were 
very  rich  men  but  very  able  men." 

"  The  able  men  who  try  to  beat  it  cease  to  be  able  men 
and  become  men  trying  to  beat  an  unbeatable  game,  and 
able  men  don't  do  that,"  I  said.  "They  don't  beat  the 
game  because  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  beat  themselves. 
That  being  the  case,  it  does  not  make  much  difference 
whether  they  have  brains  and  money.  In  this  instance 
they  did  not  understand  what  money  was  bound  to  do." 

"It  is  never  easy,"  observed  my  friend  magnanimously, 
"to  think  of  money  intelligently  or  accurately.  I  hap- 
pened last  week  to  be  at  a  resort  on  the  coast.  There  is  a 
very  wealthy  woman  there  who  owns  a  vacant  lot  covering 
an  entire  block.  It  fronts  the  ocean  and  is  the  last  available 
site  for  a  big  hotel.  She  has  regularly  refused  to  sell  it,  and 
she  is  regarded  as  the  brokers'  terror.  A  syndicate  was 
formed  last  fall  to  buy  the  lot  and  put  up  a  huge  hotel. 
They  were  willing  to  pay  more  than  a  million  for  the 
land.  Knowing  the  owner's  prejudices  against  brokers, 
they  very  cleverly  employed  a  woman  who  knew  the 
owner  socially. 

"This  camouflaged  agent  was  told  to  show  the  old  lady 
a  certified  check  for  $25,000,  which  was  to  pay  for  a  thirty- 
day  option.  They  argued  that  the  owner,  like  old  Russell 
Sage,  would  not  let  that  much  cash  get  away  from  her  after 
she  had  it  in  her  clutches.  But  the  old  woman  scarcely 


glanced  at  the  check,  and  told  the  syndicate's  agent,  'I 
don't  want  to  swap.'  Her  friend  retorted,  'But  I  am  not 
offering  to  swap.  I  want  to  buy  for  cash.' 

"The  owner  shook  her  head  and  insisted,  'It's  a  swap 
just  the  same.' 

"The  amateur  real-estate  broker  retorted,  'I  certainly 
don't  call  it  a  swap  to  pay  more  than  $1,000,000  for  a  little 
over  an  acre  of  sand.' 

"The  owner  then  told  her  earnestly,  'It's  a  swap,  and 
nothing  else.  I  can  see  that  lot.  I  like  to  see  it.  It  is  there 
to-day,  and  to-morrow  it  will  still  be  there  for  me  to  look 
at.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  think  it  is  mine.  Lots  of  peo- 
ple want  it  for  one  reason  or  another,  but  what  I  ask  you 
is,  why  should  I  swap  that  acre  and  a  half  of  sand  for  a  drop 
and  a  half  of  ink?' 

"Her  friend,  the  camouflaged  broker,  could  only  say, 
'What  do  you  mean?' 

"Whereupon  the  owner  explained:  'If  I  sell  it,  and  it 
ceases  to  be  mine,  I  end  one  of  my  daily  pleasures.  In  re- 
turn you  will  give  me  a  check.  I'll  take  it  to  my  bank.  A 
bookkeeper  there  will  write  a  line  on  the  ledger  that  won't 
even  use  up  the  drop  and  a  half  of  ink.  Can  I  see  the  mil- 
lion? No !  Can  I  sit  on  that  line  in  the  ledger  as  I  can  in 
my  lot,  where  no  one  has  the  power  to  tell  me  to  get  up? 
No !  Am  I  sure  the  million  will  be  there  in  the  same  line 
in  the  same  book  next  year?  I  guess  I'll  keep  my  sand  and 
you  can  keep  your  ink.'  " 

My  friend  looked  at  me  meditatively.  Then  he  said: 

"I  should  think  you  could  write  a  lot  of  articles  on 
money  that  is  not  money,  and  why.  In  the  case  of  this  last 
shrinkage  of  individual  fortunes  in  the  stock  market  you 
will  have  to  explain  what  happened  to  the  banks  that  made 
them  act  as  they  did.  Do  you  remember  a  conversation 
we  had  the  other  day  when  we  tried  to  dissect  the  situation 
and  get  down  to  the  polished  bones?  Well,  that's  all  that 
happened.  It  wasn't  hard  times  or  bear  cliques  or  any  of 
the  stock  reasons.  One  of  the  several  wheels  stuck,  and 
there  wasn't  any  individual  powerful  enough  to  make  the 
banking  machine  work  to  save  the  paper  profits  from 
oozing  away." 

Jl  Primer  of  Banking 

NOTHING  is  so  difficult  to  visualize  as  what  bankers  are 
pleased  to  call  the  delicate  mechanism  of  the  money 
market.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  several  machines  that 
operate  in  what  is  called  the  money  market.  What  Wall 
Street  had  chiefly  to  do  with  was  what  is  called  commercial 
banking.  The  whole  process  of  commercial  banking  is  in  its 
essence  bookkeeping,  tempered  by  the  ever-present  possi- 
bility of  a  demand  for  cash  payments.  If  it  were  not  for 
this  possibility  it  would  be  merely  a  matter  of  drops  of  ink, 
as  the  old  lady  of  the  sand  lot  figured  it  out.  The  process 
takes  the  form  of  the  creation  of  deposits  by  loans  and  of 
the  payment  of  loans  by  what  practically  amounts  to  the 
cancellation  of  deposits. 

It  is  perfectly  plain  that  at  any  given  time  the  loan 
accounts  of  the  banks  represent  three  main  processes. 
For  purposes  of  reference  later  on  we  will  classify  them  as 
A,  B  and  C.  They  are  as  follows: 

A.  The  carrying  of  new  enterprises — that  is,  enterprises 
in  course  of  construction — trolley  lines,  electric  light  and 
power  plants,  factories,  hotels,  and  so  on,  which  must  be 
carried  by  bank  loans  obtained  by  the  promoters  pending 
the  final  financing  of  the  enterprises.  The  final  financing, 
of  course,  consists  of  the  issue  of  securities  which  repre- 
sent the  completed  enterprise. 

B.  The  carrying  of  securities  of  all  kinds  by  distributors 
of  securities,  as  well  as  by  speculators  pending  their  final 
sale — that  is,  up  to  the  time  when  the  investor  buys  them 
and  puts  them  away  in  his  strong  box,  so  that  the  banks 
do  not  have  any  carrying  to  do. 

C.  The  carrying  of  all  kinds  of  commodities  in  course  of 
manufacture  and  distribution — clothes,  foodstuffs,  shoes, 
hats,  and  the  like — pending  their  purchase  by  the  actual 
consumer.  This  carrying  consists  of  the  loans  made  to  re- 
tailers, jobbers  and  manufacturers  of  such  goods. 

Those  are  the  three  kinds  of  bank  loans  to  consider,  and 
it  would  help  if  the  reader  remembered,  both  broadly  and 
in  detail. 

At  any  given  time  the  deposit  account  of  banks  also  con- 
sists of  three  main  classes — for  example,  as  follows: 

A.  Surplus  capital  awaiting  investment. 

B.  Working  capital.  ■  That  is  to  say,  capital  which  passes 
from  account  to  account  as  construction  enterprises  pro- 
gress or  as  commodities  move  through  the  various  stages 
of  manufacture  and  distribution. 

C.  Income  awaiting  expenditure  for  commodities,  serv- 
ices, and  so  on.  That  means  your  salary  deposited  in  the 
bank  from  which  you  pay  the  butcher,  the  baker  and  the 
candlestick  maker. 

It  is  obvious  that  when  the  business  and  financial  cycle 
is  working  smoothly  there  is  a  natural  liquidation  of  the 
loan  account  through  the  deposit  account.  Thus,  money 
borrowed  in  the  first  place  for  construction  expenditures 
will  be  finally  expressed  in  the  form  of  securities.  These 
will  be  underwritten  by  dealers  in  such  securities,  by 

(Continued  on  Page  71) 
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I  fAVE  YOU  TRIED  ONE  LATELY ? 


LONGFELLOW 
ACTUAL  SIZE 
(foil  wrapped) 

17c,  3  for  50c 

Box  of  50— $8.00 


raos£  individual  Cigar 


R 


OBT.  BURNS1  reputation  as  an  individual 
cigar  is  national — reaching  into  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  country.  What  other  full' 
Havana'filled  cigar,  selling  at  Robt.  Burns  prices, 
is  smoked  to  the  same  extent  as  Robt.  Burns? 

Like  the  Robt.  Burns  Cigar,  Robt.  Burns 
smokers,  too,  are  individual.  Robt.  Burns  con' 
forms  to  their  ideas  of  what  a  fine  cigar  should 
be.  They  like  Robt.  Burns'  full  Havana  filler. 


They  appreciate  the  Maymildness  which  special 
curing  and  the  mild  Sumatra  wrapper  give  to 
this  Havana. 

Robt.  Burns  smokers  always  ask  for  Robt. 
Burns  by  name.  It  is  next  to  impossible,  cigar 
dealers  declare,  to  sell  Robt.  Burns  smokers  any 
thing  but  Robt.  Burns  Cigars. 


NA  TION  A  I.  HRANDS 

New  York  City 


Priced  from  i  for  25c  to  25c  straight 
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The  New  Day 
of  Paint 

THERE  are  prac- 
tices and  materials 
that  have  been 
common  for  centuries, 
and  yet  we  are  only  be- 
ginning to  discover  their 
possibilities.  The  prog- 
ress of  science  is  open- 
ing  new  fields  and 
resulting  in  the  discov- 
ery of  new  uses  for  age- 
old  commodities.  Of  all 
our  everyday  necessities 
that  are  entering  upon 
a  widened  sphere  of 
human  service,  none  is 
more  important  or  has 
greater  potentialities 
than  paint.  For  years 
many  people  looked 
upon  paint  as  a  sort  of 
necessary  evil  whose 
chief  purpose  was  to 
please  the  eye.  Now 
we  have  come  to  know 
that  this  interesting  and 
varied  preparation  is  an 
agent  of  thrift,  an  aid 
to  health  and  an  aux- 
iliary to  illumination. 

Someone  has  said  of 
paint  making  that  it 
was  "first  an  art,  then 
a  trick,  and  now  it  has 
become  a  science."  We 
speak  of  the  war  paint 
of  the  Indian,  and  yet 
we  find  that  the  colors 
and  patterns  employed 
in  decorating  his  person 
and  his  wigwam  pos- 
sessed a  serious  and 

even  religious  symbolism.  Present-day  science  was  un- 
known to  the  early  savage  races,  and  consequently  they 
called  upon  Nature  to  provide  the  colors  they  used  in 
painting.  The  abundant  outcrops  of  iron  oxides  gave  them 
red  and  yellow,  while  other  colors  were  obtained  from  the 
juices  of  plants,  the  black  soot  from  smoking  fires,  and 
the  colored  earths  and  bitumens  of  all  kinds. 

The  caves  of  Europe  have  revealed  historical  records  in 
color  of  the  life  of  ancient  peoples,  while  excavations  in 
Egypt  have  uncovered  numerous  relics  showing  that  color 
played  an  important  role  in  the  civilization  of  centuries 
ago.  Contrary  to  general  impression,  the  Greeks  did  not 
confine  their  art  to  cold  white  marble,  but  made  free  use  of 
color.  The  buried  statues  lost  their  colors  in  the  earth. 
Remains  of  original  colors  have  been  found  on  the  frieze 
of  the  Parthenon.  Many  such  facts  might  be  supplied  to 
show  that  paint  has  been  closely  associated  with  the  prog- 
ress of  human  civilization. 

Practically  all  science  has  contributed  to  the  production 
of  paint,  and  there  is  hardly  a  region  on  the  earth  that  has 
not  furnished  some  ingredient.  The  Western  ranchman 
who  paints  his  house  uses  a  product  of  the  flax  from  his 
own  fields.  The  Southern  farmer  who  colors  his  barn  red 
only  brings  into  service  elements  obtained  from  the  pine 
forest  near  by.  The  hardy  miner  living  at  the  fringe  of 
civilization  paints  his  lean-to  with  a  product  of  an  ad- 
jacent mine. 

Linseed  oil  is  the  liquid  ingredient  most  frequently  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  paint.  This  oil  is  obtained 
from  the  seed  of  the  common  flax  plant,  and  at  present 
large  areas  in  India,  Russia,  Argentina,  Holland,  Canada 
and  the  United  States  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  flax  for 
its  oil  for  use  in  paint  and  varnish  making.  In  the  United 
States  alone  something  like  thirty  million  bushels  of  flax- 
seed are  consumed  annually  by  the  paint  industry,  and 
two  and  a  half  million  acres  of  soil  are  required  to  produce 
this  quantity  of  seed.  The  yield  of  oil  is  about  two  and  a 
half  gallons  a  bushel,  which  indicates  that  the  annual 
consumption  of  this  particular  oil  amounts  to  no  less  than 
seventy-five  million  gallons.  In  years  of  a  big  flax  har- 
vest the  price  of  linseed  oil  reaches  a  low  figure,  while  in 
years  of  poor  crop  yield  the  price  of  the  oil  advances  to  a 
figure  four  or  five  times  as  high. 

The  black  oxide  of  manganese  is  mined  by  the  moun- 
taineers of  Eastern  Europe,  and  in  its  voyage  to  America 
the  mineral  passes  through  Southern  Russia,  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Mediterranean,  and  then  across 
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the  Atlantic.  The  chalk  cliffs  of  Dover  furnish  the  cal- 
cium carbonate  used  in  paint  manufacture,  and  other 
ingredients  of  our  paints  and  stains  come  from  regions  no 
less  remote. 

Recent  years  have  shown  great  changes  in  the  methods 
employed  in  paint  making.  Real  progress  dates  from  the 
discovery  by  the  French  painter,  Leclaire,  that  zinc  could 
be  used  instead  of  white  lead  as  a  commercial  pigment. 
The  use  of  zinc  oxide  has  continued  to  increase  steadily. 
However,  we  are  not  to  take  up  paint  processes,  but  rather 
paint  uses,  and  none  of  the  latter  are  of  greater  interest 
than  those  which  have  to  do  with  the  betterment  of 
interior-lighting  conditions. 

A  recent  test  showed  that  the  illumination  of  a  room 
lighted  with  a  tungsten  lamp  will  vary  from  12  to  67%, 
according  to  the  color  of  paint  used  on  the  walls  and 
ceiling  of  the  room.  People  generally  are  just  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  paint  from  a  lighting  standpoint. 
Office  and  factory  managers  have  become  interested  in  the 
matter,  and  as  a  consequence  much  thought  is  being  given 
to  the  color  and  character  of  the  paints  used  to  cover  the 
interior  surfaces  in  business  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. The  experiences  of  the  pioneers  in  this  new  scien- 
tific development  have  shown  that  the  proper  use  of  the 
proper  paint  will  effect  large  savings  in  electricity  or 
other  illuminants,  as  well  as  increase  the  efficiency  of 
workmen. 

Pure-white  paints  give  considerably  more  light  reflec- 
tion in  a  room  than  do  cream-colored  paints.  Tests  have 
shown  beyond  doubt  that  the  rays  from  powerful  lights, 
falling  upon  dark  brick  or  stone  walls,  give  far  less  light  to 
a  room  than  do  the  rays  from  less  powerful  lights  falling 
upon  similar  walls  that  have  been  painted  in  light  colors 
with  dust-resisting,  washable  paint.  The  important  prob- 
lem in  this  connection  is  to  make  an  intelligent  selection  of 
the  wall  and  ceiling  colors  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  in 
hand.  A  detailed  investigation  showed  that,  contrary  to 
the  general  idea,  the  gloss  paints  give  slightly  less  illumina- 
tion than  the  flat  paints.  This  is  because  of  the  higher 
amount  of  pigment  contained  in  the  latter,  for  the  higher 
the  pigment  content  the  greater  the  reflection.  On  the 
other  hand,  dust  is  more  likely  to  adhere  to  the  flat  paints, 
so  that  in  a  factory  in  which  there  is  a  quantity  of  dust  it 
may  be  preferable  to  use  the  glossy  finish.  Moreover,  as  a 
general  thing  gloss  paints  are  more  easily  washed  and  stand 
the  wetting  better  than  do  most  flat  paints.  One  discov- 
ery of  interest  was  that  aluminum  enamel,  heretofore 


considered  as  possessing 
high  reflecting  value, 
has  a  lower  illuminating 
power  than  white  paint. 

The  higher  the  per- 
centage of  pigment  in  a 
paint  the  greater  its 
light-reflecting  value, 
and  this  explains  why 
flat  white  paints  of  high 
pigment  content  give 
greater  reflection  than 
white  paints  of  low  pig- 
ment content.  Experi- 
ments have  shown  that 
it  is  possible  to  produce 
paints  of  extraordinary 
whiteness  and  extremely 
high  light-reflecting 
values  through  the  use 
of  heavy-bodied  oils, 
cut  down  with  volatile 
thinners.  One  expert 
maintains  that  through 
using  such  an  ingredient 
flat  wall  paints  may  be 
obtained  which  will 
show  reflecting  values 
20  to  25%  greater  than 
most  of  the  paints  now 
on  the  market.  It  has 
been  found  that  lead- 
and-oil  coatings  lose 
their  reflection  factor 
quite  rapidly — about 
15%  a  year,  independ- 
ently of  dirt  accumula- 
tions—  due  entirely  to 
chemical  changes  in  the 
paint.  In  the  case  of 
calcimines  and  similar 
paints  the  loss  in  the  re- 
flection factor  is  about 
c  the  same  as  with  lead- 

and-oil  paints,  but  it  is 
due  to  the  absorption  of  dirt  into  the  porous  paint  rather 
than  to  chemical  changes  in  the  preparation. 

Where  tinting  is  considered  necessary  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  lampblack  has  an  exceedingly  low  reflec- 
tion factor,  so  that  even  a  small  portion  of  it  mixed  into 
the  paint  will  reduce  the  reflection  of  the  paint  materially. 
In  cases  where  tinting  is  desired  it  should  be  obtained  in 
other  ways  than  by  the  use  of  lampblack;  for  instance,  a 
series  of  grays  can  be  obtained  by  mixing  various  red  and 
blue  pigments  and  thinning  them  out  with  white.  Such 
grays  have  a  lively  appearance  and  lack  the  dead  quality 
of  the  gray  obtained  by  the  use  of  lampblack.  They  also 
have  a  much  higher  reflection  factor  than  similar  tints 
obtained  with  lampblack. 

Scientific  investigators  who  have  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  effects  of  different  colored  interior  surfaces  on  human 
temperament  suggest  that  much  benefit  will  result  from 
giving  consideration  to  the  mental  states  induced  by  the 
various  colors.  One  experiment  conducted  by  a  physician 
on  students  placed  in  rooms  decorated  with  various  colors 
produced  the  following  conclusions:  A  black  interior 
induced  melancholia  and  decreased  capacity  for  work. 
Red  produced  temporary  stimulation,  which  was  followed 
by  a  reaction  accompanied  by  nervousness  and  headache. 
Blue  caused  a  state  of  calmness  and  seriousness.  Green 
brought  on  an  increase  in  vitality  and  augmented  cheer- 
fulness. Yellow  also  increased  vitality  and  induced  ami- 
ability. It  is  recommended  that  these  findings  should  be 
given  consideration  by  people  who  are  choosing  wall  colors 
for  public  buildings,  stores,  libraries  and  hospitals,  as  well 
as  private  dwellings.  The  lighter  tints  of  the  colors  men- 
tioned are  suggested  as  preferable.  If  darker  colors  are 
used  they  should  be  employed  for  borders.  A  well-known 
firm  which  investigated  the  psychological  effect  of  colors 
in  study  rooms  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  advo- 
cated ceilings  painted  white,  slightly  tinted  with  yellow, 
and  light,  greenish-yellow  walls,  which  by  tungsten  light 
would  assume  a  pleasing  green  color. 

A  prominent  doctor  of  the  Pacific  Coast  has  advanced 
what  may  seem  like  a  startling  theory  on  the  decoration  of 
operating  rooms  in  hospitals.  The  usual  conception  of 
such  a  room  is  a  place  of  dazzling  whiteness.  The  physi- 
cian in  question,  however,  maintains  that  much  better 
results  can  be  obtained  for  both  surgeon  and  patient  in  a 
room  the  walls  of  which  are  painted  green  to  a  height  of  six 
feet,  with  white  encaustic  tiling  to  the  ceiling,  and  the 
(Concluded  on  Page  30) 
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EVERYONE  seems  to  agree  that  in 
its  splendid  performance,  its  rare 
economy  and  staying  powers,  the 
Hupmobile  is  unusual  and  unique. 

Now  its  beauty  and  good  appearance 
are  made  as  outstanding  as  its  other 
fine  qualities. 

Its  back  curtain  has  a  plate  glass  win- 
dow. Doors  have  outside  handles. 
There  is  a  windshield  cleaner,  a  moto- 
meter,  and  the  old,  familiar  rear  lamp 
by  which  the  Hupmobile  is  known  all 
over  America. 

Never  ceasing  to  seek  how  to  im- 
prove our  product,  we  believe  these 
additions  set  the  value  of  the  Hup- 
mobile still  higher,  by  increasing  its 
desirability  as  a  personal  conveyance. 
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(Concluded  from  Page  28) 

ceiling  painted  a  bright  buff.  Many  a  surgeon  has  experi- 
enced much  discomfort  when  looking  up  for  a  moment 
from  the  wound  he  is  working  on,  to  encounter  a  glare  of 
light  which  rendered  his  eyes  useless  for  a  second  or  two 
when  he  looked  back  into  the  less-illuminated  wound. 

This  Western  physician  as  long  as  ten  years  ago  began 
to  use  dark  cloths  around  the  mouth  of  a  patient,  instead 
of  the  ordinary  white  toweling,  when  operating  for  cleft 
palate.  This  black  environment  threw  the  mouth  into  the 
high  light  instead  of  the  shadow,  and  the  eyes  of  the  op- 
erator, not  being  dominated  by  the  light  reflected  from 
the  usual  white  cloths,  needed  only  bright  daylight  for  the 
operation.  A  color  scheme  starting  from  the  red  of  the 
blood  and  tissues  was  devised,  and  green,  the  complemen- 
tary color  to  red,  was  selected  for  the  walls  and  floor.  A 
bright  spinach  green,  complementary  to  haemoglobin,  was 
chosen  for  the  particular  shade  desired.  Above  the  six- 
foot  green  wainscoting  the  walls  were  of  glazed  white. 
The  idea  of  securing  the  best  possible  lighting  conditions 
for  the  work  in  hand  is  carried  out  to  the  extent  of  using 
black  sheets  and  towels,  black  gowns  for  attendants  and 
black  coverings  for  the  instrument  tables,  thus  surround- 
ing the  whole  operating  field  with  a  surface  from  which  no 
light  whatever  could  be  reflected.  Green  cloths  were  tried 
first,  but  these  became  a  dingy  gray  under  sterilization. 
Afterward  dark  blue  was  substituted  for  somber  black, 
although  the  surgeon  asserts  that  black  as  originally  em- 
ployed is  far  more  satisfactory  for  the  purpose. 

In  this  particular  hospital  the  green  operating  room  has 
become  the  most  popular  working  place  of  the  surgeons  in 
the  institution.  The  reason  is  that  the  color  scheme  of  the 
room  and  its  equipment  provide  splendid  optical  condi- 
tions for  rapid  and  effective  work.  The  eyes  of  the  doctors 
are  not  compelled  to  receive  light  rays  from  every  direc- 
tion when  the  only  rays  desired  or  necessary  are  those  that 
come  from  the  wound  itself.  Under  the  former  conditions 
of  unrelieved  white  decorations  the  surgeons'  eyes  were 
compelled  to  try  to  keep  out,  by  pupil  contraction,  all  the 
extraneous  light,  and  at  the  same  time  try  to  let  in,  by 
pupil  dilation,  all  the  light  they  really  wished  to  get  from 
the  wound.  This  condition  caused  a  definite  overstrain 
of  the  accommodative  and  visual  capacities  of  the  eye, 
with  the  result  that  the  doctors  suffered  from  nerve  fa- 
tigue. Though  dazzling  white  operating  rooms  create  an 
impression  of  perfect  sanitation  the  modern  surgeon, 
realizing  the  value  of  time  and  clear  vision,  will  likely  sub- 
ordinate the  mere  attractiveness  of  a  hygienic-appearing 
background  to  working  surroundings  that  multiply  effi- 
ciency. 

In  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  painting  question 
one  authority  tells  of  a  saving  of  fourteen  thousand  dollars 
annually  which  was  effected  in  one  office  building  alone  by 
proper  painting  of  the  interior.  This  expert  recommends  a 
paint  capable  of  being  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  suggests 
that  in  home,  office  and  factory  there  should  be  a  fixed 
policy  providing  for  a  twice-a-year  cleaning.  This  is  best 
from  the  standpoint  of  economy  as  well  as  from  that  of 
illumination.  Since  it  is  true  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  light  emitted  by  lamps  is  initially  received  on  the 
ceiling,  any  reduction  of  the  reflection  factor  of  the  ceiling 
means  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  lumens 
that  the  lamps  must  emit.  Experience  has  shown  that  a 
change  in  this  reflection  factor  from  50%,  which  is  the 
reflection  factor  of  the  light  buff  lead-and-oil  paint,  to 
70%.  which  is  the  reflection  factor  of  fresh  white  lead 
paint,  means  an  increase  in  illumination  on  the  working 
surface  in  the  room  of  40%.  Many  managers  now  hold 
the  belief  that  the  selection  of  the  wall  and  ceiling  coatings 
in  office  and  factory  is  no  less  important  than  the  selection 
of  the  proper  type  of  reflector  equipment  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  use"  on  the  lamps: 

The  scientific  application  of  paint  is  now  receiving  atten- 
tion in  many  fields  where  little  thought  had  been  given  to 
the  subject  in  the  past.  Some  railroad  officials  have  turned 
to  the  use  of  a  high  grade  of  white  paint  for  coating  the 
interior  of  train  sheds.  Their  contention  is  that  the  white 
surface  improves  working  conditions  and  decreases  the 
likelihood  of  accidents.  They  admit  that  the  smoke  from 
trains  will  stain  the  white  paints,  but  claim  that  even 
afterward  the  surface  will  be  lighter  and  more  attractive 
than  an  interior  painted  black. 

Shipowners  have  discovered  that  white  paint  greatly 
increases  the  light  factor  in  the  holds  of  vessels.  Machine- 
shop  foremen  have  found  that  the  dark  color  gradually 
assumed  by  most  machines  causes  shadows  which  often 
result  in  accidents,  and  that  one  solution  for  the  problem 
is  the  painting  of  certain  machines  a  light  color.  This 
increases  both  safety  and  production.  Street  commis- 
sioners in  some  of  our  progressive  cities  are  now  employing 
paint  more  widely  for  marking  streets  in  accordance  with 
traffic  regulations,  and  in  a  few  instances  paint  has  also 
been  applied  to  stone  curbings  on  dark  and  poorly  lighted 
streets.  The  idea  here  in  mind  is  to  prevent  motor  acci- 
dents. One  student  of  the  subject  advocates  the  practice 
of  painting  stones  and  tree  trunks  along  open  highways  and 
boulevards,  especially  at  dangerous  corners  and  beside 
embankments,  so  that  the  white  surfaces  of  the  objects  so 


painted  will  reflect  the  illumination  of  the  motor-car  head- 
lights, thus  making  night  driving  safer. 

Most  everyone  is  aware  of  the  preservative  properties  of 
paint,  but  these  are  fully  utilized  by  very  few.  Micro- 
scopic tests  show  that  many  building  materials  will  start 
to  decay  after  only  twenty-four  hours'  exposure  to  the 
elements.  Although  it  is  several  weeks  before  the  erosion 
becomes  visible  to  the  naked  eye  the  agents  of  decay  get 
busy  immediately.  Metal  surfaces  which  appear  smooth 
to  the  naked  eye  show  up  porous  and  rough  under  the 
microscope;  and  this  condition  is  frequently  responsible 
for  moisture  retention  and  subsequent  corrosion. 

The  life  and  usefulness  of  practically  all  building  ma- 
terials, including  brick,  cement  and  stucco,  can  be  pro- 
longed by  the  application  of  suitable  paint  or  varnish.  Even 
high-grade  inlaid  linoleum  is  improved  and  given  greater 
longevity  when  varnished.  Paint  applied  to  brick  fills  up 
the  pores  and  produces  a  water-resisting  film.  Under 
constant  rainfall  for  several  days  a  brick  building  of 
ordinary  size  will  absorb  several  tons  of  water.  The  ensu- 
ing dampness  in  cold  weather  can  be  counteracted  only  by 
shoveling  more  coal  into  the  furnace  used  to  heat  the 
building.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  loss  suffered 
yearly  through  neglect  to  keep  metal  well  painted  amounts 
to  many  millions  of  dollars  here  in  the  United  States  alone. 
One  investigator  claims  that  the  value  of  most  cement 
buildings  may  be  increased  at  least  15%  by  the  use  of  a 
pore-filling,  water-resisting  paint.  Unpainted  wood  ab- 
sorbs moisture,  and  this  promotes  fungous  growth  and 
fiber  abrasion.  Paint  reduces  the  absorption  of  moisture, 
and  the  surface  of  the  wood  is  preserved  from  attack. 
The  best  examples  of  the  value  of  paint  as  a  preservative 
are  the  many  frame  buildings  in  New  England  which, 
although  more  than  a  century  old,  are  still  in  splendid 
repair.  It  is  actually  true  that  wood  will  last  indefinitely 
if  kept  well  painted. 

Some  of  the  paints  now  on  the  market  are  designed  to 
prevent  the  corrosion  of  metal  imbedded  in  concrete 
structures.  Then  there  are  fire-retardant  paints,  which  are 
being  employed  largely  to  lessen  the  inflammability  of 
shingled  roofs.  The  use  of  a  high-grade  mineral  paint 
upon  a  shingled  roof  materially  reduces  the  fire  danger. 
Such  a  paint,  besides  being  fire-resistant,  makes  the  shingles 
moisture-proof  and  adds  to  the  ornamental  appearance  of 
the  house.  One  extended  investigation  made  by  a  dis- 
interested national  committee  furnished  the  conclusion 
that  the  most  effective  paint  for  use  on  a  shingled  roof  is 
one  that  contains  a  zinc  borate  pigment.  This  latter  ele- 
ment renders  the  paint  highly  fire-resistant.  The  report 
also  stated  that  the  method  of  application  of  a  paint  is  of 
considerable  importance,  and  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  it  is  good  practice  with  shingles  to  apply  the  paint  to 
approximately  three-quarters  of  both  sides  before  laying 
the  shingle. 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  paint  industry  is  to  eliminate 
lead  poisoning,  which  so  often  occurs  through  the  inhala- 
tion of  the  dust  from  dry  lead  pigments  or  through  the 
careless  handling  and  mixing  of  lead  paints.  Such  poison- 
ing may  be  prevented  by  establishing  more  cleanly  and 
sanitary  working  conditions,  through  observance  of  the 
rules  of  personal  hygiene,  and  by  the  adoption  and  use  of 
prepared  paint  products.  Of  the  products  given  off  by 
many  paints,  benzol  is  most  dangerous,  while  high- 
boiling-point  petroleum  spirits  is  least  harmful.  With 
proper  ventilation  the  fumes  from  drying  paints  are 
diluted  and  dissipated  by  the  atmosphere,  so  that  they 
become  harmless.  There  is  usually  some  good  that  goes 
with  the  bad  in  most  things,  and  so  in  paint,  the  majority 
of  the  preparations,  especially  the  drying  oil  paints,  evolve 
aldehydes  and  other  germicidal  substances  in  vaporous 
form.  The  antiseptic  effect  of  such  vapors  is  pronounced. 
The  application  of  oil  paints  is  therefore  to  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  rendering  living  and 
sleeping  rooms  thoroughly  sanitary. 

Right  here,  while  discussing  the  harmful  consequences 
that  may  result  from  the  use  of  paint,  it  may  be  appro- 
priate to  state  the  composition  of  a  formula  to  protect  the 
skin  of  the  hands  of  any  person  working  with  a  paint  that 
contains  large  quantities  of  volatile  solvents  such  as  ben- 
zol, acetone  and  alcohol.  The  hands  of  many  workers, 
especially  in  airplane  factories,  frequently  become  in- 
crusted  with  dried  dope,  the  removal  of  which  requires 
the  use  of  strong  solvents  such  as  acetone  and  methyl 
acetate.  This  latter  treatment  has  often  caused  skin 
trouble,  accompanied  by  a  swelling  of  the  hands  and  an 
eruption.  Many  workers  who  have  their  hands  in  con- 
stant contact  with  benzine  and  similar  solvents,  or  with 
lubricating  and  cutting  oils,  experience  a  similar  trouble. 


One  splendid  remedy  for  the  evil  is  to  rub  a  specially  pre- 
pared salve  into  the  hands  before  beginning  work.  Such 
a  protective  compound  is  made  of  equal  weights  of  lano- 
lin, petrolatum,  stearin  and  glycerin.  When  rubbed  on  the 
hands  this  salve  prevents  solvents  from  attacking  the  skin. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  rub  in  a  little  of  the  salve  after  wash- 
ing up  at  night. 

The  research  work  of  recent  years  has  taught  much 
concerning  the  use  of  paint  that  was  not  known  or  sus- 
pected in  times  past.  We  now  understand  that  dark- 
colored  paints  absorb  not  only  light  rays  but  heat  rays  as 
well.  For  instance,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  suitable  coat- 
ing for  oil  tanks.  These  enormous  containers  may  be  filled 
with  light  distillates  which  upon  becoming  warm  produce 
highly  expansible  vapors.  When  black  or  dark-colored 
paints  have  been  used  to  coat  the  tanks  a  rapid  absorption 
of  heat  takes  place,  and  considerable  losses  by  evaporation 
are  likely  to  occur.  White  or  light-colored  paint  should 
therefore  be  used  on  oil  storage  tanks  if  it  is  desired  to 
prevent  such  losses.  Faintly  tinted  white  paints  are  to  be 
preferred  to  pure-white  paints,  for  they  absorb  no  more 
heat  than  the  latter,  and  in  addition  to  being  more  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye  are  more  durable. 

In  selecting  a  paint  for  the  home  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  a  similar  truth  prevails.  White  paints  which  have 
been  tinted  by  grinding  into  them  small  percentages  of 
permanent  colors  are  more  economical  to  use,  since  the 
wearing  value  of  these  tinted  paints  is  25  to  60%  greater 
than  the  wearing  value  of  white  paints.  A  house  coated 
with  a  white  paint  that  has  been  tinted  with  4%  of  color 
will  probably  not  require  a  second  painting  for  five  years, 
while  a  house  covered  with  a  pure-white  paint  will  likely 
need  to  be  gone  over  in  three  years.  A  house  painted  in 
light  colors  will  be  cooler  in  summer  than  one  painted  in 
very  dark  colors.  Never  paint  in  damp  weather.  A  really 
successful  coat  of  paint  can  be  put  on  only  during  clear  dry 
days.  Never  use  ochre  as  a  priming  coat.  A  more  endur- 
ing job  results  from  the  application  of  a  number  of  thin 
coats.  In  interior  painting,  to  prevent  discoloration  of  the 
surface  by  resin  in  the  wood,  apply  a  thin  coat  of  white 
shellac  over  the  priming  coat  of  paint.  The  summer 
months  cause  more  rapid  wearing  of  paints  than  the  winter 
months,  and  that  side  of  a  house  facing  the  sun  and  the 
strong  prevailing  winds  is  more  rapidly  affected  than  the 
other  sides. 

The  spray  machine  for  painting  is  the  most  important 
development  in  the  industry  in  a  generation.  This  com- 
paratively new  device  came  into  general  use  during  the 
war,  when  there  was  a  shortage  of  labor.  Journeyman 
painters  have  vigorously  opposed  the  introduction  of  the 
spray  machine,  not  realizing  that  the  new  device  will 
benefit  their  trade  just  as  the  sewing  machine  proved  to  be 
a  boon  to  journeyman  tailors.  Already  the  spraying 
method  has  widened  the  field  of  painting  and  developed 
new  markets  of  great  value  to  the  industry.  Spray  paint 
tests  made  in  Washington  on  government  buildings  yielded 
results  of  much  interest.  Observation  showed  there  was 
practically  no  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  spray 
and  of  hand-brush  work,  with  the  exception  that  the 
former  was  slightly  more  opaque. 

Among  other  things  it  was  found  that  the  spray  guns 
caused  the  painters  less  fatigue  than  did  the  hand  brushes. 
Spraying  requires  approximately  10%  more  paint  than 
brushing  when  the  surface  being  treated  is  a  metal  roof. 
On  such  a  job  the  brushing  requires  approximately  200% 
more  labor  than  spraying.  On  exterior  brick  walls  spray- 
ing required  7  %  more  paint  than  brushing,  while  brushing 
required  109%  more  labor  than  spraying.  On  interior 
ceilings  and  walls  of  plaster  spraying  required  40%  more 
paint  than  brushing  but  gave  quite  good  hiding  in  one 
coat.  On  similar  work,  brushing  required  160%  more 
labor  than  spraying  and  gave  poor  hiding  in  one  coat. 
Although  it  has  not  been  possible  as  yet  to  arrive  at  a 
definite  conclusion  concerning  the  relative  durability  of 
spray  as  compared  with  hand  painting,  the  investigations 
so  far  made  tend  to  support  the  belief  that  the  spray  work 
will  last  as  long,  give  a  heavier  coating,  and  be  less  marred 
by  streaks.  In  the  matter  of  speed  the  new  method  has 
all  the  advantage. 

Paint  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  preservative  agent 
known  to  man.  Its  proper  use  entails  a  precautionary 
expense  that  returns  an  astonishingly  high  rate  of  interest. 
Present  events  indicate  that  the  need  of  the  hour  is  thrift. 
There  is  no  practice  in  the  art  of  saving  that  excels  the  plan 
of  conserving  the  property  we  already  possess.  A  dollar 
saved  has  no  less  value  than  a  dollar  earned.  Paint  saves 
by  protecting  and  at  the  same  time  it  fosters  self-respect 
through  enhancing  appearances.  People  who  doubt  the 
worth  of  paint  may  gain  enlightenment  through  finding 
out  why  bankers  will  lend  from  10  to  50%  more  on  land 
where  farm  buildings  are  well  painted  and  kept  in  good 
condition  than  on  land  where  they  are  not.  The  banker's 
action  is  based  not  merely  on  the  simple  idea  that  the 
farmer's  houses  and  barns  are  likely  to  last  longer  through 
the  use  of  a  protective  coating,  but  rather  on  the  truth  that 
the  mere  fact  the  man  employs  paint  as  a  conservator  is 
clear  evidence  he  is  wise  and  thrifty,  and  therefore  a  good 
risk. 
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Essex,  $1595  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

Remember  the  Price;  Compare  It  With  Others 
When  You  Measure  Their  Quality  With  Essex 


Essex  quality,  quite  naturally,  creates  an  expectancy  of 
ligh  price. 

Compared  on  every  hand  to  costly  cars  it  would  be  strange 
[  many  did  not  fall  into  that  error. 

Thus,  actual  price  comparisons  give  Essex  true  value  in 
harp  relief. 

In  reaching  a  standard  by  which  Essex  values  can  be  under- 
tood  you  must  consider  such  price  contrasts,  as  well  as  facts 
tearing  on  ability  and  dependence. 

Fine  Car  Performance 
at  Low  Cost 

Of  special  interest  is  a  price  to  price  measurement  of  the 
Issex  against  cars  that  you  have  always  judged  in  its  quality 
lass.  Its  advantage  shows  surprising  margins  when  viewed 
hus. 

Will  you  find  any  of  these  within  hundreds  of  dollars  of 
he  Essex  cost? 

And  how  many  in  the  Essex  price  range  do  you  ever  em- 
irace  in  the  same  thought  with  it  in  regard  to  fineness,  ability 
nd  distinction? 

Men  no  longer  accept  the  doctrine  that  higher  priced  cars 
nean  correspondingly  finer  cars. 

So  far  as  Essex  is  concerned  motorists  have  too  many  offi- 
:ial  proofs  that  in  all  essentials  this  moderately  priced  car 


gives  a  reliability,  coupled  with  performance  brilliancy,  that  is 
beyond  the  capacity  of  many  that  cost  more. 

They  have  even  greater  proof  in  the  satisfaction  of  nearly 
50,000  owners,  whose  faith  in  the  car  is  the  result  of  months 
and  years  of  service  that  have  brought  no  disappointments. 

Any  review  of  what  Essex  has  done  must  bring  a  conviction 
of  its  reliability,  economy  and  capacity  such  as  were  never 
accredited  to  a  car  of  its  type. 

Its  3037  miles  in  50  hours  is  the  greatest  official  long  distance 
record,  regardless  of  price,  size  or  type.  It  holds  every  official 
speed  record  from  1  to  50  hours  for  cars  of  its  motor  size. 

A  Four- Fold  Triumph  Where 
Costlier  Cars  Failed 

And  four  Essex  touring  cars,  carrying  the  first  U.  S.  Trans- 
continental Motor  Mails  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco, 
each  broke  the  transcontinental  record.  What  the  costlier 
cars  had  found  impossible  in  hundreds  of  trials,  Essex — a 
moderately  priced  car — four  times  accomplished. 

The'  trend  to  the  Essex  type,  which  modern  conditions  are 
compelling,  now  finds  a  definite  goal  in  a  car  that  gives  these 
advantages,  yet  without  sacrifice  of  reliability,  fine  riding 
qualities,  power  and  endurance. 

And  doesn't  its  Low  cost,  with  such  quality,  appeal  to  judicious 
buye  rs,  w  hether  they  are  considering  a  car  slightly  less  in  cost, 
or  have  been  seeking  Essex  quality  in  some  much  costlier  car? 


Touring,  $1595 


Roadster,  $1595 


Cabriolet,  $2100 


Sedan,  $2450 
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The  Passing  of  Hooch 

A STATUTE  prohibiting  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  functions 
-  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  law  that  per- 
suades a  burnt  child  to  fear  the  fire.  The  recorded  expe- 
riences and  utterances  of  John  Willis  during  a  period  of 
ten  months  will  show  in  detail  the  physical  and  psycholog- 
ical progress  from  excessive  humidity  to  absolute  and  final 
dryness. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1920,  the  first  or  incredulous 
month  of  the  era  of  prohibition,  John  visited  the  county 
seat  and  purchased  from  a  gentleman  who  got  a  living  by 
selling  chips  and  taking  toll  of  jackpots  a  quart  of  rye — 
an  ancient  and  mellow  beverage,  honestly  made  and  aged 
and  bottled.  He  paid  twenty  dollars,  but  the  first  drink 
effaced  the  memory  of  the  price  and  he  came  home  content 
with  his  bargain  and  the  world. 

"  They  can't  get  away  with  it,"  said  he.  "  Pro'bition  is  a 
joke.  You  can't  inter-interfere  with  the  rights  of  a  free 
people.  Long  as  the  world  stands,  be  lots  of  liquor.  Good 
liquor.  Oceans  of  liquor.  Promotes  fellowship  an'  aids 
digestion.  Can't  get  along  without  it.  Don't  have  to  get 
along  without  it.  Lots  of  it.  Always  will  be  lots  of  it." 

In  late  May  John  visited  the  county  seat  a  second  time. 
In  the  meantime  the  art  of  evading  the  Volstead  Act  had 
become  a  trade,  and  thousands  of  men  had  served  a  brief 
apprenticeship  and  blossomed  as  full-fledged  bootleggers. 
These  were  by  reason  of  their  previous  occupations  skilled 
in  the  technic  of  crookedness  and  the  psychology  of  suck- 
ers, and  they  employed  in  the  cheating  of  patrons  the 
ingenuity  that  had  for  years  enabled  them  to  cheat  the 
gallows.  Under  their  manipulation  one  quart  of  whisky 
became  three  or  four  quarts  of  a  beverage  that  retained  in 
some  measure  the  odor  and  taste  of  the  original,  and  pro- 
vided a  strangely  vicious  kick  in  which  there  was  no  joy 
or  feeling  of  affluence  but  only  a  consciousness  of  being 
drugged.  Competition  had  reduced  prices  and  John  got  a 
quart  at  eight  dollars  and  a  half. 

The  following  morning  he  sat  on  the  curb  in  front  of  a 
drug  store  and  made  gloomy  comment  concerning  the 
state  of  his  health.  "I  think  my  liver's  out  of  fix,"  he 
said.  "I  drank  a  little  whisky  last  night  and  it  didn't  set 
well.  I  couldn't  get  happy.  Seemed  like  the  more  I  drank 
the  more  I  hated  everybody.  I  was  plumb  downhearted 
when  I  went  to  bed,  and  this  morning  I'm  shaky  all  over. 
A  fellow's  got  no  business  drinkin'  when  his  system  is  out 
of  fix.   I'm  going  to  take  a  course  of  calomel." 

The  passing  weeks  restored  John's  confidence  in  his  liver, 
and  much  reflection  concerning  the  reaction  of  orthodox 
alcoholic  beverages,  coupled  with  avid  reading  of  news- 
paper stories  descriptive  of  drinking  bouts  that  ended  at 
the  morgue,  served  to  shake  his  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  bootleggers.   He  discussed  the  matter  frequently. 

"A  fellow's  got  to  know  who  he's  dealing  with,"  he 
would  say.  "There's  plenty  of  good  liquor,  and  it's  cheap 
enough  considering  the  risk  they  run,  but  it  won't  do  to 
monkey  with  a  stranger.  The  fellow  I  bought  it  from  that 
night  said  it  was  bottled-in-bond  stuff,  but  I  wouldn't  be 
surprised  if  he's  right  smart  of  a  liar.  It  had  a  queer  sort 
of  farewell." 

In  October  John's  thirst  overcame  his  prudence  and  he 
drove  to  the  county  seat  again,  resolved  to  avoid  the 
plausible  stranger  and  patronize  some  acquaintance  who 
could  furnish  a  guaranty  with  his  wares. 

He  got  home  before  midnight  and  two  of  the  neighbors 
carried  him  from  the  buggy  to  the  house  and  stood  awk- 
wardly about  the  bed  while  the  doctor  prepared  a  stomach 
pump  for  action. 

John  was  on  his  feet  again  within  a  week,  apparently 
none  the  worse  for  his  experience.  The  good-natured  gibes 
of  his  neighbors  left  him  unruffled,  for  his  feet  were  planted 
in  the  way  of  righteousness. 

"  I'm  through,"  said  he.  "  I  like  my  booze  occasionally, 
but  I  like  livin'  better.  A  bootlegger  can't  help  bein' 
crooked  any  more  than  a  snake  can  help  wigglin'  when  it 
walks.  I'll  bet  there  isn't  a  hooch  peddler  in  the  business 
who  wouldn't  poison  his  grandmother  for  two  bits." 

Thus  prohibition  functions  slowly  and  surely,  with  ever- 
increasing  effectiveness  as  the  devotees  of  alcohol  make  the 
acquaintance  of  chemicals  and  choose  between  abstinence 
and  absence,  and  day  by  day  the  bootlegger  hacks  away 
at  the  neck  of  the  goose  that  now  lays  him  golden  eggs. 

Standards 

A CERTAIN  man  was  servant  to  a  fine  gentleman.  He 
kept  the  gentleman's  home  in  order,  drew  his  bath, 
laid  out  his  garments  and  served  him  faithfully  in  all  par- 
ticulars. His  figure  was  lean  and  straight,  his  hair  a  little 
white  at  the  temples,  his  mouth  wide  and  his  nose  all  that 
a  nose  should  be. 


One  day  the  master  left  town  on  an  errand,  and  when 
evening  was  come  the  servant  felt  a  strange  desire  to  go 
adventuring. 

Accordingly  he  invaded  his  master's  wardrobe,  arrayed 
himself  in  the  black-and-white  uniform  mankind  affects  at 
nightfall,  selected  a  silk  hat  and  a  stick  and  set  forth  upon 
the  street. 

Now  there  was  a  club  in  town  where  fine  gentlemen  met 
of  an  evening  to  converse  and  exchange  ideas.  Thither  our 
adventurer  turned  his  steps,  and  as  he  drew  near  to  it  a 
wandering  and  mischievous  zephyr  lifted  his  silk  hat  from 
his  head  and  dropped  it  at  the  feet  of  a  fine  gentleman  who 
stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  club.  The  fine  gentleman 
stooped  to  retrieve  the  hat  and,  having  returned  it  to  the 
servant  and  received  the  thanks  that  were  his  due,  offered 
his  hand  and  said:  "I  am  a  lonely  old  bachelor  with  a 
fondness  for  chance  acquaintanceships,  and  if  you  are  free 
of  obligation  I  hope  you  will  become  my  guest  at  dinner. 
I  am  Greenfield,  the  explorer." 

The  servant  hesitated.  He  desired  the  privilege  of  din- 
ing in  company  with  the  explorer  as  he  had  never  desired 
any  other  thing,  but  he  was  an  honest  man  and  would  not 
practice  deceit  to  win  a  pleasure. 

"I  am  Durham,  of  Walhalla,"  said  he,  naming  the  land 
of  his  birth,  "and  I  am  a  servant." 

The  explorer  smiled. 

"It  is  a  proud  boast,"  he  said.  "I  have  served  in  my 
time,  but  now  I  have  left  the  field  to  younger  and  better 
men." 

The  two  men  entered  the  club  and  the  host  selected  a 
table. 

They  talked  of  books  and  of  men  and  of  nations,  and 
their  talk  was  illumined  with  ideas.  The  servant  talked 
simply  and  well,  without  arrogance  of  opinion  or  reference 
to  his  own  affairs,  and  his  voice  was  so  clear  and  his  manner 
so  modest  that  those  about  him  paused  to  listen  and  share 
the  explorer's  enjoyment. 

When  the  dinner  was  finished  the  servant  excused  him- 
self and  went  his  way.  When  he  was  gone  one  of  the  fine 
gentlemen  approached  the  explorer  and  said,  "Greenfield, 
you  are  abominably  selfish.  Who  was  your  distinguished 
guest?  " 

"A  chance  acquaintance,"  replied  the  explorer,  "whom 
I  had  the  effrontery  to  commandeer.  A  servant  of  Wal- 
halla, he  styled  himself .  A  diplomat,  perhaps;  at  all  events 
a  polished  gentleman  and  a  person  of  no  mean  station. 
I  have  met  few  men  of  such  unaffected  simplicity." 

Meanwhile  the  servant  continued  his  quest  for  adven- 
ture. At  an  intersection  of  streets  he  was  hailed  by  a 
florid  person  who  leaned  from  a  closed  car. 

"Just  a  minute,  old-timer,"  said  the  florid  one.  "My 
wife  is  giving  a  blow-out  to  some  swell  friends  to-night, 
and  a  duke,  or  something,  who  was  supposed  to  furnish  the 
aristocratic  atmosphere,  has  sent  his  regrets.  I'm  a  plain 
man  and  take  little  stock  in  this  society  business,  but  my 
wife  says  she  will  never  again  hold  up  her  head  if  this 
party  falls  flat,  and  so  I'm  out  foragin'.  I  judge  from 
your  appearance  that  money  wouldn't  appeal  to  you,  but 
if  you  will  come  with  me  and  let  me  introduce  you  as  the 
duke  I'll  be  eternally  grateful." 

This  time  the  servant  did  not  hesitate,  for  here  was  a 
fellow  man  in  distress. 

"I  can  spare  you  an  hour,"  said  he,  and  got  into  the  car 
without  further  remark. 

At  the  home  of  the  florid  one  he  began  to  repent  of  his 
generosity.  The  house  had  been  surrendered  to  decorators 
whose  one  care  had  been  to  separate  the  owner  from  his 
money.  The  very  walls  shrieked  of  lavish  expenditure  for 
a  temporary  effect.  An  orchestra  of  twenty  pieces  filled 
one  end  of  the  hall.  Men  in  livery  passed  among  the 
guests,  bearing  trays,  and  there  was  a  clamor  of  loud  talk 
and  loose  laughter.  Turn  where  he  would,  his  eyes  fell 
upon  clusters  of  glittering  gems,  and  the  talk  he  heard  was 
of  money  gained  and  prices  paid.  He  was  more  than  dis- 
gusted—he was  outraged.  He  felt  that  he  had  been  made 
a  party  to  indecency.  And  because  his  heart  was  hot  his 
tongue  was  bitter. 

He  stayed  his  promised  hour,  but  he  held  aloof  and 
spoke  coldly;  and  those  who  essayed  familiarity  caught 
the  hard  gleam  in  his  eyes  and  retired  in  stammering  con- 
fusion. 

He  stayed  his  promised  hour,  and  when  he  had  gone  his 
way  one  of  the  guests  turned  to  another  and  voiced  the 
opinion  of  all:  "Wasn't  he  wonderful?  That  haughty 
stare,  that  supercilious  bearing,  that  air  of  conscious 
superiority !  He  might  have  been  a  king !  I  fear  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  cultivate  such  elegance  in  democratic 
America." 


Complexions 

THE  word  "complexion"  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  complexio,  meaning  "a  combi- 
nation." The  combination  may  be  that  of  fresh  air  and  exer- 
cise, or  that  of  ingenuity  and  cosmetics.  The  former  is  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  pills  and  potions;  the  latter  a 
mantle  of  charity.  The  product  of  ingenuity  and  cosmetics 
is  known  as  a  synthetic  complexion,  so  named  because  of  its 
affinity  with  the  paste  diamond.  The  life  ambition  of  an  imi- 
tation is  to  gain  recognition  as  a  genuine  article.  This  ambi- 
tion, when  too  eagerly  cultivated,  frequently  leads  to 
excesses  and  thus  defeats  its  own  object.  When  a  rich  man 
adorns  his  person  with  a  glittering  stone  the  public  assumes 
that  the  stone  is  genuine;  or  a  man  of  moderate  means  may 
wear  a  stone  of  moderate  proportions  without  arousing 
suspicion.  But  if  one  who  has  small  purchasing  power 
appears  in  public  burdened  with  a  stone  whose  dimensions 
are  best  expressed  in  linear  measure  the  public  marvels  at 
the  ingenuity  of  glass  makers.  So  those  who  would  imitate 
a  complexion  made  beautiful  by  Nature,  being  under  no 
other  restraint  than  that  imposed  by  the  adhesive  qualities 
of  their  raw  material,  frequently  take  counsel  of  their 
enthusiasm  and  deface  the  scenery  with  paint  signs.  When 
the  white  is  too  white  and  the  red  too  red  the  ensemble  is 
said  to  have  the  alley  motif  inspired  by  a  red  flannel  gar- 
ment hanging  on  a  whitewashed  back  fence.  Moderation 
is  the  better  part  of  a  custom-made  complexion. 

The  natural  or  homemade  skin  contains  color  pigment. 
Persons  wholly  without  color  pigment  are  called  albinos; 
persons  possessed  of  an  abundance  of  pigment  are  called 
swart;  and  in  that  part  of  the  South  known  in  political 
parlance  as  solid,  persons  having  great  store  of  color  pig- 
ment are  called  Republicans. 

When  native  modesty  or  the  dilapidated  condition  of 
the  premises  suggests  the  advisability  of  hiding  the  home- 
grown complexion  from  the  curious  eyes  of  a  callous  world 
it  is  well  to  study  the  technic  of  those  skilled  in  the  art. 
True,  the  adult  male  and  young  persons  of  either  sex  who 
are  inspired  by  an  altruistic  and  wholly  commendable 
desire  to  dim  the  luster  of  a  nose  that  indicates  the  habit- 
ual use  of  polish,  may  apply  a  thin  coat  of  powder  and 
accomplish  the  purpose  without  previous  instruction  or 
experience.  But  those  who  would  build  a  complexion  from 
the  ground  up  should  consult  the  pretty  male  creatures 
known  in  the  jargon  of  the  day  as  lounge  lizards,  or  study 
the  work  of  the  one-night  chorus  ladies  familiar  to  the 
world  of  art  as  Old  Masters. 

The  first  operation  in  the  formation  of  a  synthetic  com- 
plexion consists  in  applying  to  the  surface  to  be  treated  a 
coat  of  cream  or  grease.  Floor  finishers  and  varnishers 
call  this  the  filler.  Its  purpose  is  to  fill  crevices  and  serve 
as  a  binder  for  the  layers  that  are  to  follow.  If  powder  is 
applied  without  the  use  of  a  filler  it  tends  to  drift  into  the 
natural  depressions  and  leave  the  elevated  plains  exposed 
like  a  Dakota  landscape  after  a  March  thaw.  The  filler 
absorbs  or  dissolves  the  raw  powder,  thus  forming  an 
opaque  surface  impervious  to  moisture  and  having  the 
subdued  and  unobtrusive  quality  affected  by  our  best 
exterior  decorators. 

Subsequent  coats  may  be  applied  at  will  until  the  filler 
has  reached  the  point  of  saturation.  When  the  background 
is  finished  it  is  customary  to  add  a  dash  of  color  to  furnish 
contrast.  This  is  usually  applied  just  outside  the  six-year 
molars,  but  if  one  has  generously  upholstered  jowls  and 
wishes  to  simulate  an  apoplectic  condition  the  color  may 
be  applied  a  little  farther  south.  The  hectic  flush,  so  pop- 
ular among  young  people  who  are  a  little  under  weight,  is 
placed  over  the  protruding  corners  of  the  cheek  bones. 
Slavish  imitators  of  fashion  are  careful  to  keep  the  two 
spots  of  color  in  a  horizontal  line,  but  great  souls  unfet- 
tered by  custom  may  arrange  to  have  one  cheek  blushing 
on  a  level  with  the  ear  lobe,  and  the  other  flaming  just 
beneath  the  eye. 

This  arrangement  gives  a  touch  of  piquancy  to  an  other- 
wise commonplace  countenance. 

The  eyebrows  may  be  arranged  to  suit  the  taste,  but  are 
usually  placed  just  above  the  eyes.  The  expression  "She 
elevated  her  eyebrows,"  frequently  met  with  in  fiction, 
refers  to  a  voluntary  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
forehead.  The  action  indicates  amusement  or  surprise  or  a 
feeling  of  importance.  It  is  a  momentary  elevation,  how- 
ever, and  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  permanent  location 
of  brows  in  the  designing  of  front  elevations. 

The  synthetic  complexion  lends  itself  to  individual  inter- 
pretation and  the  garments  of  those  who  brush  against  it. 
It  has  the  charm-  of  variety,  but  it  is  too  delicate  for  gen- 
eral culture.  For  general  purposes  the  only  satisfactory 
complexion  is  a  perennial  grown  on  the  premises.  Once 
well  started,  the  perennial  or  ever-blooming  variety 
requires  only  air  and  sunshine,  with  frequent  watering 
and  quiet  nights. 
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r  Executive  Action 

True  economy  in  bearing  lubrication 


WHY  have  many  execu- 
tives permitted  the 
purchase  of  bearing 
oils  on  a  price  basis?  Probably 
because  bearing  lubrication 
seems  simple — the  mere  rubbing 
of  one  plain  surface  against 
another. 

The  plain  facts  are: 

1 .  Inferior  lubrication  causes  a  small 
power  loss  in  every  bearing. 

2.  Even  in  a  fair-sized  plant  the 
number  of  bearings  runs  into 
thousands. 

3.  The  small  individual  power  loss 
multiplied  by  the  total  number 
of  bearings  becomes  a  large 
power  loss. 

4.  The  money  loss  involved  in  this 
power  loss  may  mount  to  serious 
proportions. 

Shafting,  when  poorly  lubricated, 


is  a  large  waster  of  power.  You  can- 
not see  this  loss,  but  your  business 
feels  the  effect  of  it.  Power  is  quickly 
and  steadily  being  wasted  which 
would  otherwise  be  converted  into 
production— meaning  dollars  and 
cents. 

Through  recommendations  made 
by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  manu- 
facturers in  many  fields  have  made 
decided  power  savings  through  the 
use  of  the  correct  Gargoyle  Bearing 
Lubricants.  In  some  cases  this  saving 
has  been  so  great  that  the  purchase 
of  new  power-producing  units  has 
been  made  unnecessary.  The  net 
savings  have  more  than  wiped  out 
the  slight  added  cost  of  correctly 
lubricated  bearings. 


There  is  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween Gargoyle  Bearing  Oils  and 
oils  commonly  sold  for  the  same 
purpose.  This  difference  begins  with 
the  crude  stocks.  Gargoyle  Bearing 
Lubricants  are  produced  only  from 
crude  oils  specially  chosen  for  their 
lubricating  value.  The  ordinary 
bearing  oil  is  simply  one  of  many 
by-products  secured  in  producing  a 
wide  range  of  petroleum  products 
—kerosene,  gasoline,  etc. 

The  resulting  difference  seldom 
shows  to  the  eye.  The  two  oils  may 
look  much  alike,  but  specialized 
methods  and  high-grade  stocks  al- 
waysyield  better  bearingoil  than^r;;- 
eralized  methods  and  varying  stocks. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our 
booklet  "Bearings  and  their  Lubri- 
cations." It  is  full  of  interesting 
and  valuable  information  and  is  fully 
illustrated.  Please  address  our 
nearest  Branch. 


Lubricants 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  service 


GARGOYLE 
BEARING  OILS 

THE  following  oils  are  pre- 
scribed by  our  Board  of 
Engineers  for  the  correct  lubri- 
cation of  all  types  of  bearings. 

Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oils 

The  correct  oils  for  circulation  and 
splash  systems  of  Turbines,  Diesel, 
Gas  and  Reciprocating  Steam  En- 
gines. These  oils  separate  readily 
from  moisture  and  other  impurities 
which  accumulate  in  these  systems. 
Recommended  ioxbothcylinders  and 
bearings  of  Diesel  and  Gas  Engines. 

Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oil,  Extra  Heavy 
Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oil,  Heavy 
Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oil,  Heavy  Medium 
Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oil,  Light 

Gargoyle  Etna  Oils 

Heavy  bodied  oils,  manufactured 
for  the  lubrication  of  machinery 
bearings  in  general: 

Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Extra  Heavy 
Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Heavy 
Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Heavy  Medium 
Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Medium 
Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Light 

Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oils 

Medium  bodied  oils  for  the  lubrica- 
tion of  bearings  of  li^ht  high  speed 
engines,  machines  and  shafting: 

Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil,  Extra  A 
Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil,  Extra  B 
(iargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil,  B 
Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil,  C 

Gargoyle  Velocite  Oils 

Light  bodied  oils  for  the  lubrica- 
tion of  textile  machines: 

(iargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  Hlcached 
Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  A 
Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  B 
(iargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  C 
Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  I) 
Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  E 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


S'fieda/itft  in  the  manufacture  of 
high-grade  lubrirantt  for  every  clan  of  machinery. 
Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 


NEW  YORK.  U.S.A. 


Domestic  Branches :        New  York        Pittsburgh        Minneapolis        Des  Moines       Detroit        Indianapolis        Philadelphia       Chicago        Boston        Kansas  City,  Kan. 
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Down  underneath  the  smudgy  coat  of  obstinate 
fingermarks  and  clinging  dust,  the  white  paint — as  white 
as  ever — awaits  the  magic  touch  of  Bon  Ami  to  reveal 
it  again. 

A  gentle  rub,  with  a  wet  cloth  carrying  a  dab  of  the 
soft,  crumbly  Bon  Ami,  loosens  the  grime  without 
scouring  away  the  paint. 

I'll  Bon  Ami  the  bathtubs  next! 


Cake  or  Powder 

whichever  you  prefer. 
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WEST  THE  UMSTEB  STATES  HEEBB  M  BEG  MMVY 


soon  degenerate  into  a  "mere  debating  so- 
ciety." And  this  might  easily  be  the  case  if 
there  were  no  force  behind  it,  giving  weight 
to  its  deliberations  and  making  effective  its 
decisions.  Any  association  backed  by  great 
governments,  united  in  the  determination 
that  right  shall  rule,  must  be  of  tremendous 
effect.  But  even  the  most  ardent  advo- 
cates of  international  agreement  realize 
that  the  real  test  will  come  when  some 
unruly  country  breaks  out  of  its  bounda- 
ries, refuses  to  submit  its  contentions  to 
arbitration,  and  threatens  to  draw  the 
sword.  Then  argument  is  at  an  end,  and 
force  must  be  invoked  to  prevent  war. 
That  force  is  of  three  kinds — moral,  eco- 
nomic and  military,  and  the  third  will  be 
the  last  resort,  to  be  used  only  after  the 
others  have  been  invoked  in  vain.  But  it 
must  be  in  existence,  for  there  are  times 
when  only  guns  will  bring  to  reason  nations 
crazed  for  revenge  or  bent  on  conquest. 

This  force,  as  was  apparent  to  those  who 
studied  the  situation,  must  be  largely 
naval.  Warships  are  the  most  mobile  form 
of  military  power  and  that  which  can  be 
most  promptly  exerted,  being  ready  to 
proceed  instantly  to  distant  points.  There 
is  no  more  impressive  symbol  of  majesty 
and  might;  nothing  so  effective  in  a  dem- 
onstration of  warning.  Yet  there  is  none 
that  can  be  so  safely  exercised.  For  navies 
do  not  invade  countries  or  hold  territory. 
Gen.  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  former  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  United  States  Army,  and  one  of  the 
American  peace  delegates,  in  his  speech  a 
few  months  since,  advocating  limitation  of 
armaments,  said  we  could  safely  agree  that 
each  nation  may  maintain  its  navy,  as  "no 
navy  can  conquer  and  hold  foreign  terri- 
tory." Navies  are  efficient  in  repelling 
invasion,  strong  in  defense. 

To  the  European  authorities  I  met 
abroad  I  expressed  the  conviction  that  until 
the  world  recovered  from  shell  shock,  as 
long  as  disturbed  conditions  existed  in  so 
many  quarters  of  the  globe,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  nations  which  were  determined  to 
preserve  peace  to  maintain  navies  sufficient 
to  suppress  strife  and  prevent  aggression; 
to  act,  in  effect,  as  an  international  force. 
It  seems  obvious  that  our  country,  possess- 
ing such  wealth,  and  earnestly  and  consist- 
ently exerting  its  influence  for  peace,  should 
make  at  least  as  large  a  contribution  to 
this  mobile  police  force  as  any  other  coun- 
try, and  to  render  this  service  it  would  be 
our  high  duty  to  continue  to  build  up  our 
Navy  along  the  lines  laid  down  before  our 
entrance  into  the  war. 

Our  Three'Year  Program 

There  were  not  wanting  those  who 
thought  the  United  States  ought  not  to 
complete  the  big  ships  now  building,  but 
their  attitude  seemed  to  be  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  it  would  result  in  the  United 
States  eventually  having  a  navy  equal  or 
superior  to  any  in  strength,  with  more 
powerful  capital  ships.  It  was  argued  that 
43,000-ton  battleships  and  battle  cruisers 
would  set  a  new  standard,  relegating  lesser 
ships  to  the  second  line.  The  same  argu- 
ments were  made  against  the  dreadnought 
and  the  battle  cruiser  when  those  types 
were  originated,  but  it  did  not  prevent 
their  construction,  and  they  are  now  a  vital 
part  of  all  modern  navies.  And  we  were  not 
the  first  to  project  40,000-ton  ships.  Dur- 
ing the  war  Great  Britain  built  the  Hood, 
41,500  tons,  and  laid  down  three  others, 
though  they  were  not  completed.  Japan 
had  projected  a  number  of  even  larger 
tonnage  before  the  keels  of  ours  were  laid. 

Perhaps  the  principal  objection  among 
our  own  people  to  completing  the  big  pro- 
gram begun  in  1916  is  the  cost  involved; 
and  that  narrows  down  to  how  much  more 
money  will  be  required,  in  addition  to  what 
has  already  been  appropriated  or  expended. 
The  contracts  for  these  vessels  were  made 
before  or  during  the  war,  and  all  but  two 
of  them  are  under  construction.  Quantities 
of  structural  steel  have  already  been  de- 
livered, and  are  being  produced  in  various 
plants.  Work  is  proceeding  on  all  the 
parts  of  the  huge  and  complicated  engines 
and  machinery.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
armor  has  been  completed,  and  the  big  guns 
and  other  armament  are  far  advanced. 

The  three-year  program,  so  far  as  cost  is 
concerned,  is  nearly  half  done.  The  total 
present  estimated  cost  of  construction  of 
nulls  and  machinery  is  $643,950,000.  Ap- 
proximately $311,000,000  has  already  been 


(Continued  from  Page  10) 

appropriated  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  $332,950,000  more  will  be 
required.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
$328,981,837  estimated  for  armor,  arma- 
ment and  ammunition  has  been  expended 
or  provided  for,  the  additional  appropria- 
tions needed  amounting  to  $102,000,000. 

The  total  cost  of  completing  all  the  ves- 
sels now  under  contract  will  be  about 
$435,000,000,  extending  over  a  period  of 
three  years— that  is,  about  $145,000,000  a 
year. 

These  new  battleships  and  battle  cruis- 
ers under  construction  will  more  than 
double  the  actual  fighting  strength  of  the 
fleet.  Considering  dreadnoughts  alone,  the 
six  43,200-ton  battleships,  the  six  battle 
cruisers  of  43,500  tons,  and  the  five  battle- 
ships of  32,300  to  32,600  tons  nearing  com- 
pletion will  add  680,000  tons,  as  compared 
with  the  435,750  tons  of  the  modern  dread- 
noughts now  in  commission,  and  the 
750,000  total  tonnage  of  all  our  battleships, 
single  or  mixed  calibers;  and  a  number  of 
the  latter  will  soon  be  obsolete,  not  to  be 
classed  as  fighting  ships. 

Admiral  Dewey's  Opinion 

A  navy  that  is  not  adequate  is  like  a  gun 
that  has  not  range  enough  to  reach  its 
target.  The  General  Board  has  set  forth  its 
opinion  that  "any  navy  less  than  adequate 
is  an  expense  to  the  nation  without  being  a 
protection,"  and  that  no  navy  is  adequate 
until  it  is  "strong  enough  to  meet  on  equal 
terms  the  strongest  possible  adversary." 

Germany's  navy,  strong  as  it  was,  was 
inadequate  and,  so  far  as  effectiveness 
against  the  Allies'  navies  was  concerned,  her 
High  Seas  Fleet  might  as  well  never  have 
been  built.  Authorities  agree  that  the 
United  States  should  have  an  adequate 
navy,  but  there  is  considerable  disagree- 
ment as  to  what  this  means.  The  General 
Board — Admiral  Dewey  was  then  its 
head — gave  its  opinion  in  1915,  declaring 
that  the  United  States  Navy  should  be 
equal  to  any  in  the  world,  saying: 

"A  navy  in  firm  control  of  the  seas  from 
the  outbreak  of  war  is  the  prime  essential 
to  the  defense  of  a  country  situated  as  is  the 
United  States  bordering  upon  two  great 
oceans.  A  navy  strong  enough  only  to 
defend  our  coast  from  actual  invasion  will 
not  suffice.  Defense  from  invasion  is  not 
the  only  function  of  the  Navy.  It  must 
protect  our  sea-borne  commerce  and  drive 
that  of  the  enemy  from  the  sea.  The  best 
way  to  accomplish  all  of  these  objects  is  to 
find  and  defeat  the  hostile  fleet  or  any  of  its 
detachments  at  a  distance  from  our  coast 
sufficiently  great  to  prevent  interruption  of 
our  normal  course  of  national  life." 

Congress  authorized  such  an  adequate 
navy  in  1916.  We  are  building  it,  and  if 
construction  proceeds  it  will  have  been 
brought  up  to  the  desired  point  within  the 
time  fixed  by  the  General  Board,  1925. 

What  will  be  the  result  if  we  stop  build- 
ing now?  We  have  no  battle  cruisers. 
Japan  has  4,  Great  Britain  10 — 6  of  the 
first  line,  4  of  the  second.  The  United 
States  has  16  first-line  battleships;  Great 
Britain,  26;  Japan,  6.  Of  first-line  capital 
ships  the  tonnage  is:  Great  Britain, 
811,050;  Japan,  288,320;  the  United 
States,  435,750.  Considering  only  the 
most  modern  fighting  craft,  according  to 
late  figures  prepared  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Great  Britain  has  538  ships,  1,588,- 
442  tons;  the  United  States,  330  ships, 
779,193  tons;  Japan,  43  ships,  340,596 
tons.  The  total  tonnage  is  of  course  much 
larger,  the  United  States  having,  exclusive 
of  small  craft  and  auxiliaries,  424  vessels,  of 
1,181,884  tons;  Japan,  75  vessels,  486,252 
tons;  Great  Britain,  717  vessels,  2,412,146 
tons.  These  figures  include  a  numl)er  that 
are  regarded  as  not  of  fighting  effectiveness 
according  to  modern  standards.  If  we  cease 
construction  now,  this  country  will  be  left  a 
poor  second  in  naval  rank. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  if  we  complete 
the  three-year  program.  The  United  Slates 
is  building  a  hundred  vessels  -11  battle- 
ships,  421,900  tons;  6  battle  cruisers, 
261,000;  10  light  cruisers,  71,000;  38  de- 
stroyers and  43  submarines—  a  total  of 
842,109  tons.  Great  Britain  has  practi- 
cally suspended  construction  of  capital 
ships  for  the  time  being,  building  only  a  few 
light  cruisers,  destroyers,  destroyer  leaders 
and  large  submarines,  totaling  36  ships, 
76,890  tons.    Japan  has  authorized  the 


building  of  41  ships  aggregating  328,460 
tons,  but  its  naval  authorities  have  pro- 
posed the  building  of  68  more,  of  368,370 
tons,  though  these  have  not  yet  been  au- 
thorized. Japan's  original  building  pro- 
gram was  known  as  the  "8-8" — that  is, 
8  battleships  and  8  battle  cruisers,  by  1923. 
This  work  has  been  delayed  and  can  hardly 
be  completed  in  the  time  specified.  The 
larger  program  proposed  is  for  a  total  of  12 
battleships  and  12  battle  cruisers,  to  be 
completed  by  1927.  Of  the  battleships  in- 
cluded in  the  8-8  program  4  are  of  33,800 
tons,  a  little  larger  than  our  Tennessee; 
4  are  of  over  40,000  tons,  comparable 
with  the  North  Carolina  class  we  are  now 
building.  The  8  battle  cruisers  projected 
are  over  40,000  tons.  All  the  additional  4 
battleships  and  4  battle  cruisers  proposed 
by  Japan  but  not  yet  authorized  or  appro- 
priated for  are  to  be  of  the  largest  type, 
above  40,000  tons,  probably  quite  as  large 
as  our  43,200-ton  battleships  and  43,500- 
ton  battle  cruisers. 

If  the  construction  already  authorized  or 
projected  by  these  three  countries  be  com- 
pleted according  to  schedule,  with  no  en- 
largement of  programs,  the  United  States 
will,  by  1925,  rank  first  in  effective  fighting 
strength,  though  still  exceeded  by  Great 
Britain  in  tonnage.  A  number  of  what  are 
now  counted  as  first-line  ships  will  by  that 
time  be  relegated  to  the  second  line.  Allow- 
ing for  this,  of  first-line  battleships  the 
United  States  will  have  21,  totaling  722,000 
tons;  Great  Britain,  22,  totaling  548,250 
tons;  Japan,  8,  totaling  258,920  tons.  This 
country  will  have  6  first-line  battle  cruisers, 
totaling  261,000  tons;  Great  Britain,  6, 
totaling  175,400  tons;  Japan,  8,  totaling 
270,000  tons.  The  total  fighting  tonnage  will 
be:  Great  Britain,  1,665,332;  United  States, 
1,617,282;  Japan,  689,656. 

//  Our  Plan  is  Abandoned 

If  Japan  completes  its  12-12  program — 
12  battle  cruisers  and  12  dreadnoughts — 
projected  for  completion  by  1927,  this  will 
make  a  radical  difference  in  comparative 
effectiveness.  Though  the  8  additional 
ships  have  not  yet  been  authorized  it  seems 
altogether  probable  that  they  will  be  begun 
when  the  8-8  schedule  is  completed,  if 
there  is  no  international  agreement  to  limit 
construction.  If  these  should  be  under- 
taken— and  in  any  consideration  of  strength 
that  probability  cannot  be  disregarded — 
and  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  United 
States  authorizes  any  further  construction, 
the  standing  in  first-line  capital  ships  in 
1923  would  be:  Great  Britain,  28,  totaling 
723,650  tons;  Japan,  24,  totaling  848,920 
tons;  the  United  States,  27,  totaling 
983,000  tons. 

These  comparisons  are  particularly  per- 
tinent at  this  time  in  view  of  the  proposal 
that  this  Government  at  once  take  up  with 
Great  Britain  and  Japan,  without  waiting 
for  the  cooperation  of  any  other  nation,  the 
question  of  coming  to  an  understanding  to 
reduce  their  naval  building  programs. 

If  the  proposal  is  to  abandon  the  present 
program,  to  reduce  by  50  per  cent  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  to  be  built,  it  means  that  the 
United  States  will  not  have  a  navy  "equal 
to  the  most  powerful  maintained  by  any 
other  nation  ;  that  it  will  bind  itself  not  to 
build  a  navy  of  the  first  class;  that  it  will 
deliberately  and  finally  accept  a  secondary 
position  among  the  naval  Powers  of  the 
world. 

Great  Britain  has  nothing  to  lose  but  all 
to  gain  by  such  an  arrangement.  Without 
the  expenditure  of  a  shot  or  a  shilling  it 
confirms  the  position  she  has  spent  billions 
of  money  and  generations  of  effort  to  main- 
tain, that  of  possessing,  without  dispute, 
the  most  powerful  of  navies,  without  a  rival 
on  the  seas.  Japan  has  little  to  lose.  Gnat 
Britain  is  her  ally.  Japanese  construction 
is  far  behind  schedule,  and  even  the  present 
appropriations  are  burdensome. 

Hut  this  country  is  in  a  different  situa- 
tion. Congress  long  ago  authorized  the 
vessels  in  its  program,  and  they  are  actually 
under  construction  and  can  lie  completed 
in  three  years.  Reduction  in  naval  arma- 
ments means  a  very  real  sacrifice  for  us,  of 
both  actual  and  relative  power.  It  would 
be  a  sacrifice  well  wort  h  making  if  it,  would 
prevent  war  and  assure  world  peace. 
Recent  disarmament  proposals,  however, 
merely  look  to  a  reduct  ion  in  navies,  but  do 
not  propose  any  limit  ation  on  armies,  which 
are  the  real  menace  to  peace.    Any  of  the 
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contracting  Powers 
could  maintain  an 
army  of  millions  of 
men  without  vio- 
lating any  terms  of 
such  an  agreement. 
Any  nation  outside 
the  trio  proposed 
could  build  as 
many  warships  as 
it  pleased,  without 
interruption  or 
protest.  England, 
Japan  and  the 
United  States  are 
on  friendly  terms 
with  one  another 
and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  limiting 
armaments  they 
would  set  a  whole- 
some example  to 
other  countries. 
But  more  than  an 
example  is  needed. 
We  need  to  bring 
all  nations  into  a 

lasting  agreement  as  binding  upon  them 
as  upon  us,  and  one  that  will  limit  armies  as 
well  as  navies.  Naval  holidays  contain  no 
assurances  of  disarmament.  If  such 
a  general  arrangement  can  be  brought 
about  it  can  be  made  effective.  But 
I  do  not  believe  armaments  will  be 
really  and  permanently  limited  until 
there  is  a  practically  universal  agree- 
ment. Lloyd  George,  in  my  opinion, 
stated  the  case  correctly  when,  in  his 
speech  to  the  British  delegates  re- 
turning from  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  at  Geneva,  he 
strongly  advocated  limitation  of  ar- 
maments, but  said  that  no  nation 
could  take  the  risk  until  every  nation 
had  consented  to  this  course,  and 
this  could  be  done  only  by  general 
agreement.  He  voiced  the  world 
opinion  that  participation  by  the 
United  States  was  absolutely  essential. 

America  long  ago  took  the  lead  in  the 
movement  for  an  international  conference, 
and  no  one  has  been  more  earnest  than  I  in 
its  advocacy.  Nothing  has  ever  been 
further  from  my  mind,  or  the  minds  of  our 
naval  authorities,  than  a  race  with  other 
nations  in  warship  construction.  When,  in 
1913,  my  first  year  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  I  suggested  an  international  con- 
ference looking  to  a  limitation  of  arma- 
ments, I  was  severely  criticized.  And  this 
despite  the  fact  that  I  plainly  stated  that 
"the  desired  end  of  competitive  building, 
carried  on  under  whip  and  spur,  could  not 
be  effective  without  agreement  between 
great  nations."  Even  in  1914,  I  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  war  did  not  render 
such  an  international  agreement  impossi- 
ble, but  on  the  contrary  there  was  reason 
to  hope  that  "the  horrors  and  cost  of  this 
war  will  hasten  the  coming  of  the  day  for 
a  conference  of  the  Powers  to  reduce  arma- 
ment." 

The  first  formal  proposition,  expressed  in 
legislation,  for  such  an  international  agree- 
ment was  embodied  in  the  Naval  Appro- 
priation Act  of  August  29,  1916,  which 
authorized  the  three-year  program,  and 
which  contained  this  provision: 

"It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  adjust  and  settle  its 
international  disputes  through  mediation 
or  arbitration,  to  the  end  that  war  may  be 
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honorably  avoided.  It  looks  with  appre- 
hension and  disfavor  upon  a  general  in- 
crease of  armament  throughout  the  world, 
but  it  realizes  that  no  single  nation  can 
disarm,  and  that  without  a  common  agree- 
ment upon  the  subject  every  considerable 
power  must  maintain  a  relative  standing  in 
military  strength." 

Arbitration  Plans 

"In  view  of  the  premises,  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  invite,  at  an 
appropriate  time,  not  later  than  the  close 
of  the  war  in  Europe,  all  the  great  Govern- 
ments of  the  world  to  send  representatives 
to  a  conference  which  shall  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  formulating  a  plan  for  a  court 
of  arbitration  or  other  tribunal,  to  which 
disputed  questions  between  nations  shall  be 
referred  for  adjudication  and  peaceful 
settlement,  and  to  consider  the  question  of 
disarmament  and  submit  their  recommen- 
dation to  their  respective  Governments  for 


approval.  The  President  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  appoint  nine  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who,  in  his  judgment,  shall  be  qual- 
ified for  the  mission  by  eminence  in  the  law 
and  by  devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace,  to  be 
representatives  of  the  United  States  in  such 
a  conference.  The  President  shall  fix  the 
compensation  of  said  representatives,  and 
such  secretaries  and  other  employees  as 
may  be  needed.  Two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, is  hereby  appropriated  and  set  aside 
and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  President 
to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph. 

"If  at  any  time  before  the  construction 
authorized  by  this  act  shall  have  been  con- 
tracted for  there  shall  have  been  estab- 
lished, with  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  an  international  tribunal 
or  tribunals  competent  to  secure  peaceful 
determinations  of  all  international  disputes, 
and  which  shall  render  unnecessary  the 
maintenance  of  competitive  armaments, 


then  and  in  that 
case  such  naval  ex- 
penditures as  may 
be  inconsistent 
with  the  engage- 
ments made  in 
the  establishment 
of  such  tribunal  or 
tribunals  may  be 
suspended  when 
so  ordered  by  the 
President  of  the 
United  States." 

No  one  more  ar- 
dently favors  dis- 
armament, when  it 
can  safely  be 
brought  about, 
than  I  do.  No  one 
has  a  greater 
hatred  of  war  or  a 
more  earnest  desire 
for  peace.  When  I 
appeared  before 
the  naval  commit- 
tees of  Congress  in 
January  I  expressed  the  hope  that  the  in- 
coming President  would  call  a  conference 
of  free  nations  looking  to  a  reduction  in  ar- 
mament, and  stated  that  he  could  do 
so,  under  the  provision  just  quoted, 
without  any  further  legislation.  I 
added  that  it  was  my  profound  con- 
viction that  it  would  be  a  grave  error 
for  this  country  even  to  consider  dis- 
armament or  a  reduction  in  our  naval 
program  unless  united  action  could 
be  secured. 

Two  Courses  Open 

There  are,  in  my  opinion,  just  two 
courses,  and  only  two,  open  to  the 
United  States: 

To  secure  an  international  agree- 
ment'with  all,  or  practically  all,  the 
nations,  which  will  guarantee  an  end  of 
competition  in  navy  building,  and  reduc- 
tion of  armed  land  forces,  reduce  the  na- 
tional burden  and  lead  in  the  movement  to 
secure  and  buttress  world  peace. 

To  hold  aloof  from  agreement  or  asso- 
ciation with  the  other  nations  as  to  the  size 
of  armament.  This  would  require  us  to 
build  a  navy  strong  enough  and  powerful 
enough  to  be  able  on  our  own  to  protect 
Americans  and  American  shipping,  defend 
American  policies  in  the  distant  possessions 
as  well  as  at  home,  and  by  the  presence  of 
sea  power  to  command  the  respect  and  fear 
of  the  world. 

There  is  of  course  the  third  course  of 
being  content  with  a  small  navy  in  a  world 
of  big  navies,  exposed  to  certain  destruc- 
tion in  case  of  war  with  a  great  Power  or 
Powers.  I  dismiss  that  course  without  dis- 
cussion because  it  is  a  waste  of  money  to 
spend  money  on  an  agency  of  war  that 
would  be  helpless  if  needed. 

Whatever  else  the  American  people  may 
approve,  they  will  not  approve  such  an  in- 
effective policy. 

The  whole  world  is  disturbed  to-day. 
Conditions  were  never  more  unsettled  or 
the  future  more  uncertain.  Is  this  a  time 
for  the  United  States  alone,  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  few  nations,  to  weaken  its  naval 
force,  to  reduce  the  power  which  makes  for 
world  stability?  a— j  „_ 

(Continued  on  Page  38) 
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If  they  guess  what  they  really 
want  tonight  they  will  guess  a  Para' 
mount  Picture. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
feats  of  the  twentieth  century  to 
take  the  guess'work  out  of  motion 
pictures. 

Fifteen  years  ago  motion  pictures 
were  on  a  par  with  roller'skating, 
a  fad. 

They  were  in  the  peep-show  class, 
and  they  deserved  it. 

Now,  motion  pictures  are  the 
fifth  largest  industry. 

Since  1910  this  growth  has  been  co- 
incident with  the  rise  of  Paramount 
Pictures  to  national  supremacy. 

And  it  is  all  traceable  to  the  feel- 
ing of  delight  that  everybody  has 
when  he  sees  a  Paramount  Picture, 


ree  guesses 


the  feeling  of  a  glorious  stimulus  to 
blood,  body  and  heart. 

Not  so  long  ago  the  presence  of 
one  star  in  a  picture,  or  one  great 
scene,  would  make  it  go. 

Not  any  more.  You  screen  pa- 
trons are  too  critical. 

Now  —  "the  play's  the  thing,"  the 
plot,  the  gorgeous  settings,  the  lavish 
expense,  half  a  dozen  stars  if  neces- 
sary, a  great  cast  throughout,  and  a 
thrilling  time  from  the  first  foot  of 
film  to  the  last. 

So  put  the  test  before  you  go : 

"Is  it  a  Paramount  Picture?" 

Guess  it's  that,  and  you've  made 
a  good  guess  in  one. 

You  won't  need  the  other  two 
because  everything  else  follows. 

If  it's  a  Paramount  Picture  it's 
the  best  show  in  town. 


Paramount  Pictures 

listed  in  order  of  release 

March  1,  1921,  to  June  1,  1921 


(Paramount 


(pictures 


Cosmopolitan  Production 
"Straight  is  the  Way,"  with  Matt 
Moore.    A  great  comedy  drama. 

Hugh  Ford's  British  Production 
"The  Call  of  Youth" 
By  Henry  Arthur  Jones. 
Made  in  England's  most  beautiful 
locations  by  an  American  director. 

Thomas  Meighan  in  "  The  Easy  Road  " 

With  Lila  Lee. 
The  Good  Luck  Star  in  a  picture  with 
the  same  appeal  as"  The  Prince  Chap." 

Thomas  H. Incc  Special"  Beau  Revel " 

by  Louis  Joseph  Vance. 
With  Florence  Vidor,  Lewis  Stone 
and  Lloyd  Hughes. 

-  William  S.  Hart  in 
"O'Malley  of  the  Mounted." 
A  story  of  the  Northwest  Mounted 
Police,  written  and  produced  by 
Mr.  Hart. 

Robert  Z.  Leonard's  gorgeous  pro- 
duction "The  Gilded  Lily." 
With  Mae  Murray  as  the  beautiful 
cabaret  dancer. 

Dorothy  Dalton  in  "The  Teaser." 
An  absorbing  storv  of  Alasknn  dance 
halls. 

George  Melford's  Production 
"The  Faith  Healer." 
From  the  famous  piny  by 
William  Vaughan  Moody. 

Roiroe  ("Fatty")  Arburkle  in 
"The  Dollar-a- Year  Man  " 
A  roaring  force  written  especially  for 
the  great  comedian. 

Cosmopolitan   Production  "Buried 
Treasure."  with  Morion  Dovica. 
A  thrilling  modern  story  of 
romance  and  adventure. 

William  D    Taylor's  Production  of 
Augustus  Thomas'  famous  ploy 
"The  Witching  Hour." 
With  Elliott  Dexter. 


Wallace  Reid  in  "  The  Love  Special  " 
With  Agnes  Ayres. 
A  spectacular  production  of 
Frank  Spearman's  exciting  story. 

Hugh  Ford's  British  Production 
"The  Great  Day,"  with  Arthur 
Bourchier.     From  the  Drury  Lane 
Melodrama.    Filmed  in  England, 
Scotland,  Paris  and  the  Alps. 

Sir  James  M.  Barrie's  "Sentimental 

Tommy."   An  immortal  master- 
piece brought  to  life  by  an  all-star 
cast.  Directed  by  John  S.  Robertson, 
who  made  "  Dr.  Jckyll  and  Mr.  Hyde." 

Douglas  MacLenn  in  "The  Home 
Stretch,"  a  Thos.  H.  Ince production. 
Another  comedy  triumph  from  the 
lovable  star  of  "  23?  \>  Hours'  Leave." 

Thomas  Meighan  in  "The  City  of 
Silent  Men."  From  Frank  Moroso's 
story  "The  Quarry."    The  story 
of  a  hunted  man,  filmed 
partly  in  Sing  Sing  prison. 

Cosmopolit  an  Product  ion  "  Proxies." 
From  the  story  of  Frank  R.  Adams 
in  Hearst's  Magazine. 

Dorothy  Gish  in  "Oh,  Jo  I" 
A  small  town  comedy  as  real  and 

funny  as  "Seventeen." 
Sydney  Chaplin  in  "King,  Queen, 
Joker."    Written  and  directed  by 

the  famous  comedian,  the 
biggest  laugh  spectacle  ever  made. 
Lois  Weber's  Production 
"Married  Strangers." 
An  intimate  study  of  a  universal 
problem. 
Elsie  Ferguson 
in  "Sacred  and  Profane  Love." 
William  D.  Taylor's  Production 
of  Arnold  Bennett's  play  in  which 
Miss  Ferguson  appeared  on  the  stage. 

William  DeMille's  Production  of 
Sir  James  M.  Barrie's  famous  play 
"What  Every  Woman  Knows." 
With  Lois  Wilson 
ond  Conrad  Nagrl. 


1  FAMOUS  I'LAYKRS  ~LASKV  (jOKPOHAi  ION  ;< 
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Jim  Henry  s  Column 


Regarding  Women 


I  can't  believe  it  means  anything  that 
reflects  on  my  personal  life,  but  I  have 
been  enjoying  lately  an  extraordinarily 
large  correspondence  with  women. 
Here  is  a  sample: 

"  Dear  Jim  :  ( Positively,  I  dont  know 
the  woman.) 

"I  think  you  are  real  mean.  You 
must  have  known  that  your  Mennen 
Shaving  Cream  is  the  most  perfect 
complexion  soap  in  the  world— 
wonderfully  cleansing  but  more  like 
cold  cream  in  its  after-effects — yet  you 
have  never  breathed  a  word  of  it. 

"  I  discovered  it  by  accident  on  an 
automobile  tour  when  there  wasn't  any 
soap  in  the  country  hotel  and  I  had  to 
use  my  husband's  shaving  cream." 

( The  next  eight  pages  were  in  the 
same  vein.) 

Another  woman  shampoos  her  baby 
with  Mennen's. 

Now  I  protest  that  such  liberties  are 
all  wrong.  Do  you  suppose  that  men 
are  going  to  pay  50  cents  for  a  big  tube 
of  Mennen's  if  all  the  women  in  the 
house  are  going  to  treat  it  as  a  house- 
hold utility? 

They  have  adopted  our  clothes  and 
jobs  and  recreations  and  politics  and 
bad  habits,  but  I  insist  that  they  leave 
our  shaving  tools  alone. 

Of  course,  they  are  right  in  saying 
that  Mennen's  is  an  absolutely  pure, 
bland  soap  without  a  trace  of  free 
caustic.  That  is  why  Mennen  lather  is 
so  soothing — I  might  almost  say  healing. 

But  it  was  created  for  just  one 
purpose — scientifically  to  reduce  a 
man's  beard  to  a  condition  of  relaxation 
/         so  that  the  razor  simply 
^^yy^-         removes  the  lather— 
^j^^xvuz^--  you  aren't  conscious  of 
MUsvKrW*,   any  beard  pruning  at  all. 
"t    I  Send  15  cents  for  my 

Js(L>iAAAsri\^  demonstrator  tube.  Use 
~fCT*  TJVCrv.    plenty  of  water  and  don't 

lit  dttn't    mb  ln,  tHe  ]lther  TH 
your  fist.  Above  all, 

jP^^r—     don't  tell  your  wife. 


{Mennen  Salesman)  ^* 


(Continued  from  Page  36) 

There  are  five  outstanding  reasons,  apart 
from  obligations  following  the  World  War 
and  the  Navy's  traditional  function  as  our 
first  line  of  defense,  why  the  United  States 
must  maintain  a  powerful  navy,  all  growing 
out  of  our  well-defined  national  policies. 
They  are: 

The  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  Freedom  of  the  Seas. 

The  Merchant  Marine. 

The  Open  Door  in  China. 

The  Security  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  for  a 
century  the  very  keynote  of  our  foreign 
policy.  That  no  foreign  Power  shall  take 
one  foot  of  territory  in  this  Western 
World— in  North  or  South  or  Central 
America — is  one  thing  upon  which  this 
country  is  as  determined  to-day  as  it  was 
when  President  Monroe  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple. 

We  had  the  courage  to  assert  that  policy 
when  this  was  a  small  nation  with  slender 
resources,  facing  a  powerful  combination  of 
European  monarchies.  There  is  no  thought 
of  abandoning  it  now. 

That  doctrine  was  the  protection  of 
South  and  Central  America,  Mexico  and 
other  countries  when  they  were  weak  and 
struggling  commonwealths.  It  has  for  a 
century  preserved  them  and  us  from  ag- 
gression. It  has  done  more — it  has  been 
the  preserver  of  democracy  in  the  world. 
It  prevented  in  America  exactly  what  has 
happened  in  Africa  in  recent  years,  when  a 
continent  has  been  parceled  out  among 
European  Powers.  But  for  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  who  believes  that  in  the  age  when 
the  avaricious  dream  of  colonial  possessions 
dominated  Europe  the  countries  of  South 
and  Central  America  would  have  been  per- 
mitted to  remain  independent  republics? 

The  Monroe  Doctrine 

One  of  the  ideas  that  inspired  American 
advocates  of  the  League  of  Nations  was 
that  it  would  extend  the  principle  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  entire  world,  pre- 
venting the  encroachment  of  one  nation 
upon  the  territory  of  another.  But  the 
American  people  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
general  implication.  When  the  first  draft 
was  published  the  fact  that  this  doctrine 
had  not  been  specifically  and  formally 
acknowledged  in  that  document  aroused  a 
storm  of  protest.  The  President  was  quick 
to  recognize  this  national  feeling  and  to 
secure  direct  recognition  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  the  covenant — the  first  time  it 
had  been  formally  and  officially  recognized 
by  European  nations.  International  law- 
yers and  prime  ministers  from  the  moment 
the  doctrine  was  promulgated  denied  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  to  announce 
or  enforce  it.  But  though  lacking  official 
approval  of  other  nations,  only  twice  was 
it  really  called  in  question — once  when 
France  put  Maximilian  on  the  Mexican 
throne,  when  this  government  invoked  the 
doctrine  to  restore  self-government  to  Mex- 
ico; and  again  when  Mr.  Cleveland  com- 
pelled Great  Britain  to  admit  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  intervene  to  secure  to 
Venezuela  its  boundary  rights.  Nowhere 
has  the  American  doctrine  been  declared 
with  more  emphasis  than  it  was  by  Cleve- 
land in  1895  when  he  said: 

"The  doctrine  upon  which  we  stand  is 
strong  and  sound  because  its  enforcement 
is  important  to  our  peace  and  safety  as  a 
nation,  and  is  essential  to  the  integrity  of 
our  free  institutions  and  the  tranquil  main- 
tenance of  our  distinctive  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  was  intended  to  apply  to  every 
stage  of  our  national  life,  and  cannot  be- 
come obsolete  while  our  republic  endures." 


The  Monroe  Doctrine,  however,  was  but 
a  scrap  of  paper  if  America  was  not  always 
ready  to  send  its  Navy  to  enforce  it.  If 
contested  by  any  great  nation  in  some  such 
period  as,  say,  in  the  seventies,  when  our 
Navy  was  a  negligible  factor,  we  would 
have  lacked  the  ability  to  give  it  effect.  It 
has  life  and  vigor  only  when  it  can  be 
backed  by  force. 

This  doctrine  commits  us  to  the  defense 
of  a  far-flung  coast  line,  outside  our  own 
territory,  from  Cuba  to  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
and  from  the  southernmost  lights  of  South 
America  to  San  Diego.  Who  can  ever 
forget  the  cruise  of  the  Oregon  from  San 
Francisco  harbor  to  Key  West?  Eighty 
days  of  steady  steaming  were  required  to 
make  that  cruise,  and  every  mile  of  it,  after 
it  passed  Point  Loma  and  the  River  Tia 
Juana,  was  around  territory  protected  by 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  To  that  principle 
Cuba  owes  its  independence.  We  could  not 
have  freed  Cuba  without  the  Navy.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  once  said  to  members  of  the 
House  Naval  Affairs  Committee:  "But  for 
the.  wisdom  of  Cleveland  in  insisting  upon 
a  strong  navy  we  would  not  have  had 
enough  effective  fighting  ships  in  the 
Spanish-American  War."  It  was  our 
Navy's  readiness  and  fitness  which  enabled 
the  Panamanians  to  set  up  their  republic 
and  opened  the  way  for  the  quick  digging  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  Not  once  but  a  score 
of  times  American  ships  and  American 
marines  have  protected  the  peoples  of  Cen- 
tral American  countries,  of  Santo  Domingo 
and  Haiti;  and  naval  administration  has 
been  firm,  kind  and  helpful  in  islands  which 
foreign  nations  have  coveted. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  as  strong  as  the 
American  Navy.  Reduce  the  Navy  to  im- 
potency  or  make  it  less  than  equal  to  the 
navy  of  any  other  country,  and  by  that 
token  the  doctrine  is  weakened.  When 
Russia  laid  claim  to  possessions  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  John  Quincy  Adams  ex- 
claimed: "  I  find  proof  enough  to  put  down 
Russian  argument,  but  how  shall  I  answer 
the  Russian  cannon?"  If  some  nation 
should  covet  the  wealth  and  resources,  say, 
of  Brazil  or  Mexico,  of  what  value  would  be 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  if  we  should  reduce 
our  Navy  to  a  second-rate  force? 

Highways  of  the  World 

The  seas  are  the  world's  highways,  and 
mankind  was  never  so  dependent  on  ship- 
ping as  it  is  to-day.  Civilization  and 
progress,  the  growth  of  peoples  with  higher 
standards  of  living,  have  brought  about 
changes  in  international  relations  as  radical 
as  in  social  and  commercial  conditions. 
Great  masses  of  people  are  widely  sepa- 
rated from  their  food  and  clothing  supply, 
industrial  enterprises  from  their  raw  ma- 
terials, merchandise  from  its  necessary 
markets.  Immense  populations  are  de- 
pendent upon  manufacturing  with  the 
necessity  of  drawing  raw  material  and  fuel 
from  overseas.  For  these  America  is  the 
largest  source  of  supply,  producing  a  con- 
siderable surplus  of  food  and  vast  quanti- 
ties of  raw  material  that  is  needed  by  other 
countries.  Our  prosperity  was  never  so 
dependent  upon  commerce;  foreign  trade 
was  never  so  important  as  now;  and  this 
necessity  will  not  diminish  but  constantly 
increase  as  time  goes  on.  Our  future  lies 
upon  the  seas. 

The  world  is  open  to  us,  and  must  be 
kept  open.  Any  obstacle  to  free  transpor- 
tation, any  interruption  to  commerce  will 
inevitably  react  upon  our  national  life. 

If  any  one  nation  controls  the  seas,  with 
consequent  control  of  markets,  fuel  and 
communications,  every  other  country  will 
be  put  at  a  disadvantage,  its  trade  and 
industry  handicapped  in  peace,  its  foreign 
markets  cut  off  in  war. 


Freedom  of  the  seas  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  this  country.  In  con- 
tending for  this,  America  is  not  moved  by 
selfish  considerations.  Other  nations  are  as 
much  interested  in  it  as  is  this  country,  for 
it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  world.  Sea  power  alone  makes  this 
freedom  certain  and  secure. 

America  must  do  three  things  if  she  is  to 
"mix  with  men  and  prosper."  All  these 
are  interdependent  and  based  upon  what 
we  all  now  recognize  as  fundamental. 

We  must  trade  with  the  world.  The  day 
of  Chinese  walls  of  isolation  is  past.  The 
time  when  our  manufacturers,  our  farmers, 
our  producers  of  every  kind  could  depend 
upon  home  markets  is  gone  forever.  We 
must  sell  our  surplus  to  the  people  of  other 
lands,  and  take  their  products  in  return. 

We  must  have  a  great  merchant  marine. 
We  cannot  depend  upon  foreign  shipping 
to  extend  American  trade.  It  is  natural  for 
them  to  give  preference  to  the  interests  of 
their  own  people  and  let  what  we  have  to 
sell  wait  until  the  products  of  the  country 
that  owns  the  ships  have  been  transported 
and  marketed. 

What  Admiral  Mahan  Said 

We  must  establish  closer  relations  with 
other  countries.  The  ancients  believed  the 
seas  were  meant  to  separate  nations.  We 
know  that  they  were  made  to  unite  them. 
With  reconstruction  of  war-devastated 
countries  and  the  restoration  of  credits  and 
normal  exchange,  there  will  come  an  inter- 
course and  intimacy  with  peoples  of  all 
climes  which  will  remove  suspicion  and  pro- 
mote friendship  and  exchange  of  products. 
The  United  States  has  been  derelict  in  not 
knowing  the  peoples  of  the  world.  It  has 
not  sent  enough  naval  ships  to  make  ac- 
quaintance and  cement  understanding,  and 
it  has  lacked  the  merchant  ships  to  carry 
what  we  have  to  sell  and  bring  home  the 
products  of  other  nations. 

The  interdependence  of  a  navy  and  a 
merchant  marine  was  strikingly  set  forth 
by  Admiral  Mahan,  who  said: 

"The  necessity  of  a  navy,  in  the  re- 
stricted sense  of  the  word,  springs,  there- 
fore, from  the  existence  of  a  peaceful 
shipping,  and  disappears  with  it,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  nation  which  has  aggressive 
tendencies,  and  keeps  up  a  navy  merely  as 
a  branch  of  the  military  establishment.  As 
the  United  States  has  at  present  no  aggres- 
sive purposes,  and  as  its  merchant  service 
has  disappeared,  the  dwindling  of  the 
armed  fleet  and  general  lack  of  interest  in  it 
are  strictly  logical  consequences." 

Shipbuilding  was  one  of  the  earliest  in- 
dustries of  the  infant  American  colonies, 
and  the  colonists  not  only  carried  on  an 
extensive  coastwise  and  river  trade  but 
built  up  a  considerable  commerce  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Following  the  Revolu- 
tion our  commerce  was  rapidly  extended 
and  it  was  the  hundreds  of  fast  sailing  ships 
outfitted  as  privateers  which,  supplement- 
ing our  small  but  gallant  Navy,  enabled  us 
to  win  the  War  of  1812.  When  our  shipping 
was  freed  from  impressment  and  the  many 
handicaps  other  nations  imposed,  there 
followed  a  great  development  of  our  mer- 
chant marine.  The  swift  sailing  ships  of 
New  England,  the  vessels  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  the  Baltimore  clippers,  car- 
ried our  commerce  to  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  By  1855  American  vessels  carried 
$405,000,000  of  our  $540,000,000  foreign 
trade — 75  per  cent  of  it.  The  Civil  War  dis- 
rupted our  foreign  commerce  and  halted 
shipping  development.  In  1870  our  ship,1? 
carried  only  33  per  cent  of  our  commerce. 
(Concluded  on  Page  41) 
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GRACEFUL  IN  OUTLINE,  AND  CONFORMS  TO  THE  FASHION  DENCE  THAT  I  I    REPRESENTS  A  FIRM,  ECONOMIC  VALUE 

PARK  STANDARD  OF  TAILOR- WORK   WD  CHARACTER.  ACCREDITED   FASHION   PARK   AGENTS   NOW   HAVE  IT. 
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How  do  You 
Buy  Your  Roofing  ? 

YOU  can  find  all  sorts  of  plain-surfaced  "rubber"  roofing  on  the 
market.   Some  are  good,  some  fair,  and  some  practically  worth- 
less.  All  look  alike  when  new. 

But  you  have  two  ways  of  telling  whether  roofing  is  good. 

One  way  is  to  put  it  on  your  building  and  see  how  it  wears.  But 
that's  hindsight — a  costly  method  if  the  roofing  isn't  good. 

The  second  way  is  the  simplest  and  the  safest.  Be  sure  that  the 
label  bears  the  name  "Barrett  Everlastic." 

That's  foresight — proof-positive  of  a  moderate-priced  roofing 
good  for  long  years  of  satisfactory,  economical  service. 

For  behind  every  Barrett  Everlastic  Roof  stands  the  reputation 
for  dependability  cherished  by  The  Barrett  Company  for  sixty  years. 

There's  a  kind  of  Everlastic  Roofing  for  every  type  of  steep-roofed 
building.  These  attractive  styles,  noted  below,  are  fully  described  in 
illustrated  booklets  which  we  gladly  send  to  any  address  upon  request. 

Your  Choice  of  Four  Styles 

Everlastic  "Rubber"  Roofing.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  buildings  all  over  the  country  are  pro- 
tected from  wind  and  weather  by  Everlastic  "Rub- 
ber" Roofing.  It  is  tough,  pliable,  elastic,  durable 
and  very  low  in  price.  It  is  easy  to  lay;  no  skilled 
labor  required.  Nails  and  cement  included  in  each  roll. 
Everlastic  Slate-Surfaced  Roofing.  The  most  beauti- 
ful and  enduring  roll  roofing  made.  Surfaced  with 
crushed  slate  in  art-shades  of  red  or  green.  Very 
durable;  requires  no  painting.  Nails  and  cement  in 
each  ret 


(Concluded  from  Pago  38) 

Our  merchant  marine  steadily  declined, 
and  In  B  generation  it  had  dwindled  to  that 
of  a  tenth-rate  nation.  By  1910  we  were 
carrying  in  American  vessels  only  7.1  per 
cent  of  our  foreign  trade,  which  had  grown 
to  $;(,000,000,000.  Nine-tenths  of  this  was 
carried  in  foreign  bottoms,  and  American 
freights  went  to  the  building  up  of  the  vast 
merchant  services  of  Germany,  England, 
Norway,  Sweden,  France,  Italy,  Holland 
ind  Japan.  We  had  practically  placed  the 
American  carrying  trade  in  the  hands  of 
foreign  shipping.  Other  nations  did  the 
work  and  took  their  toll.  We  paid  out 
enough  freights  in  forty  years  to  have  built 
ind  paid  for  the  largest  merchant  marine 
>n  earth. 

Men  of  vision  pointed  out  the  folly  of 
mch  a  policy.  The  matter  was  debated  in 
Congress  at  almost  every  session,  and  all 
dnds  of  schemes  were  proposed,  but  none 
worth  while  were  put  into  effect. 

War  came,  and  the  cry  was  "Ships! 
Jhips!  And  more  ships!"  All  the  world 
was  clamoring  for  shipping.  Only  then  did 
mr  people  realize  how  pitiful  was  the  hand- 
ul  of  vessels  flying  our  flag,  how  dependent 
>ur  commerce  was  on  other  nations.  For- 
tunately for  us,  America  was  the  storehouse 
in  which  Europe  drew  for  its  supplies.  Our 
vheat  and  corn,  our  cotton  and  tobacco, 
learly  everything  our  farms  produced  was 
n  demand.  Our  factories  were  kept  busy 
iroducing  munitions.  Foreign  vessels  car- 
ied  our  products  because  they  were  for 
heir  own  people.  This  relieved,  to  a  large 
ixtent,  our  shipping  situation,  which  other- 
vise  would  have  been  critical. 

Even  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
var,  when  our  situation  was  plain  enough 
o  all,  it  was  not  easy  to  induce  Congress 
o  take  action  toward  building  up  our 
nerchant  marine.  President  Wilson  in 
914  urged  the  passage  of  a  shipping  bill 
hat  would  encourage  shipbuilding  and 
iperation,  but  this  was  defeated.  Had 
Congress  passed  that  bill  and  the  work  been 
>egun  then,  we  would  have  saved  two 
rears'  time  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
lollars.  We  did  later  establish  an  immense 
ihipbuilding  industry,  we  created  a  great 
nerchant  fleet  as  best  we  could  under  the 
ircumstances.  But  it  was  a  heavy  price 
America  had  to  pay  for  the  years  of  neglect 
if  our  merchant  marine. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed  there  was 
inder  control  of  the  Shipping  Board  a  fleet 
if  2122  seagoing  vessels,  5,514,448  gross 
ons,  and  we  had  put  into  service  583,000 
joss  tons  of  enemy  ships  and  354,000  gross 
ons  of  Dutch  ships  which  we  had  requisi- 
ioned.  In  1914  our  merchant  fleet  com- 
irised  only  1495  vessels  of  500  tons  and 
>ver,  with  little  more  than  2,000,000  tons 
ngaged  in  foreign  commerce. 

Our  Merchant  Marine  To'Day 

America  now  has  a  merchant  marine 
econd  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  com- 
irising  28,183  vessels  of  16,324,024  gross 
ons,  and,  even  more  important,  44  per 
ent  of  all  our  huge  foreign  commerce  of 
;13,349, 664,000  last  year  was  carried  in 
American  vessels,  as  compared  with  7.1 
>er  cent  before  the  war.  American  vessels 
ire  now  plying  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Can  any  American  who  has  the  interests 
if  his  country  at  heart,  who  regards  its 
uture,  consider  for  a  moment  permitting  a 
lecline  in  our  merchant  marine  or  in  the 
ilavy  which  protects  it? 

The  United  States  is  committed  to  the 
kpen  Door  in  China.  The  American  note 
%  the  other  Powers  requested  an  agree- 
ment "to  seek  a  solution  which  may  bring 
ibout  permanent  safety  and  peace  to  China, 
reserve  Chinese  territorial  and  administra- 
te entity,  protect  all  rights  guaranteed  to 
riendly  Powers  by  treaties  and  interna- 
ional  law,  and  safeguard  for  the  world  the 
ffinciple  of  equal  and  impartial  trade  with 
til  parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire."  It  was 
be  acceptance  of  this  note  by  the  Powers 
vhich  prevented  the  partition  of  China  and 
eaffirmed  the  policy  of  equal  trade  oppor- 
tunity. How  can  the  United  States  main- 
ain  this  position  if  it  lacks  a  great  navy? 

Completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  ful- 
illed  the  dream  of  centuries,  shortening 
rade  routes  and  benefiting  all  commerce, 
t  was  also  designed  to  give  as  naval 
jtrength  in  the  Pacific  as  well  as  the  Atlan- 
ta, and  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for 
ts  construction  was  that  it  would  double 
he  effectiveness  of  the  Navy.  Its  use  by 
nd  relation  to  the  Navy  was  settled  soon 
fter  it  was  finished,  when  the  question 
rose  as  to  whether  the  Navy  Department 
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should  pay  tolls  for  naval  vessels  passing 
through  the  canal. 

The  canal  was  opened  August  15,  1914. 
The  first  naval  vessel  to  pass  through  was 
the  Jupiter,  on  October  tenth.  Shortly 
thereafter  the  Navy  Department  received 
a  bill  from  the  War  Department  for 
$7,370.40  as  tolls  for  the  Jupiter's  passage 
through  the  canal,  the  same  rate  as  was 
charged  to  private  companies  for  ships  of 
like  tonnage.  I  refused  to  recognize  any 
such  obligation  and  declined  to  pay  the 
bill. 

The  War  Department  was  insistent,  and 
when  it  had  exhausted  every  resource  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  collect  the  amount,  its 
officials  appealed  to  Secretary  Garrison. 

As  we  were  starting  to  a  cabinet  meeting, 
one  morning,  Judge  Garrison  said, "  Daniels, 
why  don't  you  pay  that  bill  you  owe  for 
your  ship  going  through  the  Panama 
Canal?" 

"Because  the  Panama  Canal  was  built 
for  the  express  purpose  of  affording  passage 
for  naval  ships,  and  the  taxpayers  never 
dreamed  that  the  Navy  would  have  to  pay 
for  its  use,"  I  replied.  "Moreover,  Con- 
gress has  made  no  appropriation  for  that 
purpose." 

Naval  Use  of  the  Panama  Canal 

Judge  Garrison  argued  that  he  was  re- 
quired by  law  to  collect  toll  on  all  ships 
that  passed  through  the  canal,  and  could 
make  no  exception  for  naval  vessels. 

"What  difference  does  it  make  any- 
how?" he  asked.  "The  money  all  comes 
out  of  Uncle  Sam's  pocket.  You  take  naval 
money  and  pay  me,  and  I  use  it  to  pay 
operating  expenses  of  the  canal." 

I  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  principle 
involved — the  principle  that  national  de- 
fense and  naval  efficiency  demanded  our 
ready  use  of  the  canal  without  cost,  and 
that  the  Navy  should  not  have  to  stop  and 
think,  before  ordering  its  ships  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  whether  Congress 
had  appropriated  enough  toll  money  to 
enable  it  to  use  the  artery  built  largely  for 
naval  use. 

The  matter  was  finally  referred  to  the 
President,  to  whom  one  day,  by  appoint- 
ment, we  presented  our  contentions.  The 
President  listened  attentively.  He  asked  a 
few  direct  and  illuminating  questions,  and 
said  he  would  take  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration. A  week  later  he  told  us  he  had 
decided  that  no  tolls  would  be  exacted  of 
the  Navy. 

The  importance  of  this  action  by  the 
President  was  not  fully  realized  or  under- 
stood even  by  naval  officers  until  the 
Pacific  Fleet  made  its  notable  passage 
through  the  canal  in  the  summer  of  1919. 

It  is  the  canal  which  makes  possible  the 
maintenance  of  a  great  fleet  in  the  Pacific 
as  well  as  the  Atlantic,  enabling  us  to  exer- 
cise our  naval  strength  freely  in  both 
oceans.  This  was  impracticable  so  long  as 
our  eastern  and  western  shores  were  sepa- 
rated by  a  continent,  and  to  sail  from  one 
to  the  other  vessels  had  to  go  through  the 
Strait  of  Magellan  or  round  Cape  Horn. 
But  with  the  canal  affording  easy  passage, 
permitting  squadrons  to  effect  a  rapid 
juncture,  the  increased  number  of  fighting 
ships  enabled  us,  without  dividing  our 
aggregate  strength,  to  put  into  effect  a  new 
fleet  organization,  with  a  powerful  force  in 
each  ocean. 

The  people  of  our  West  Coast  felt  a  new 
sense  of  security,  a  thrill  of  pride,  when  the 
new  Pacific  Fleet  steamed  through  the 
canal  to  its  home  ports.  They  felt  that  ours 
had  become  truly  a  national  Navy,  afford- 
ing protection  to  all  our  shores.  This  move 
has  not  only  greatly  increased  the  interest 
in  the  Navy  in  that  vast  region  but  has 
directed  general  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  providing  new  bases  for  docking  and 
repair  of  our  vessels.  And  with  our  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  coast,  our  growing  trade 
with  the  Orient,  our  island  possessions  like 
Hawaii,  Samoa,  Guam  and  the  Philippines, 
our  interests  there  are  scarcely  less  impor- 
tant than  in  the  Atlantic. 

This  was  recognized  by  Mahan,  who 
wrote,  as  long  ago  as  1910:  "It  may  tVffl 
be  questioned  whether  sound  military 
policy  may  not  make  the  Pacific  rather  than 
the  Atlantic  the  station  for  the  United 
States  battle  fleet." 

The  joint  operations  of  the  two  fleets  in 
Pacific  waters  in  January,  their  cruise  to 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  demon- 
strated how  readily  these  two  main  divi- 
sions of  our  forces  could  effect,  a  juncture, 
and  how  harmoniously  they  could  Operate 
toget  her  as  one  fleet .  The  ease  wit  h  which 
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the  Atlantic  Fleet  with  its  many  vessels — 
battleships,  cruisers,  destroyers,  subma- 
rines, auxiliaries — passed  through  the  canal 
demonstrated  the  military  effectiveness  of 
that  thoroughfare.  And  as  the  canal  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  Navy,  so  is  the 
Navy  essential  to  the  canal's  protection. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  behind 
all  government  in  the  last  analysis  lies 
potential  force.  We  do  not  see  the  form  of 
the  sheriff  and  the  posse  comitatus  and  the 
whole  military  power  behind  the  Chief 
Justice  as  he  renders  a  judgment  which 
depends  for  validity  in  the  last  resort  to  the 
armed  force.  Peaceful  nations  like  our  own 
obey  court  decrees  so  readily  that  we  see 
only  the  gloved  hand  and  rarely  the  mailed 
fist.  But  it  is  there,  ready  to  be  invoked  to 
uphold  the  supremacy  of  law.  Without  its 
unseen  strength  courts  would  be  impotent. 
Andrew  Jackson  voiced  this  dependence 
when,  indignant  at  an  opinion  of  Marshall, 
he  declared,  "John  Marshall  has  made  the 
decision.  Now  let  him  enforce  it." 

When  the  recent  wave  of  crime  swept 
over  New  York,  crooks  and  lawless  men 
engaging  in  an  orgy  of  looting  and  shooting, 
citizens  of  the  metropolis  felt  as  never 
before  the  necessity  of  dependence  upon  a 
vigilant  and  courageous  police  force.  Mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  had  walked  the 
streets  for  years  in  comparative  security, 
thinking,  if  they  thought  at  all  of  them, 
that  the  business  of  "the  finest"  was  to 
control  traffic  and  prevent  the  destruction 
of  hardy  pedestrians  who  dared  obstruct 
the  speedy  passage  of  automobiles.  It  was 
not  until  an  epidemic  of  crime  broke  out 
that  the  people  saw  that  their  ultimate 
protector  was  the  officer  with  the  power  to 
arrest  and  imprison.  Worthy  policemen,  I 
dare  say,  are  held  in  greater  respect,  and 
unworthy  ones  more  condemned,  than  ever 
from  the  Battery  to  the  Bronx  because  of 
the  object  lesson  of  dependence  on  them. 

When  it  Wilt  be  Safe  to  Disarm 

If  the  League  of  Nations  functions — and 
it  cannot  function  in  the  way  to  carry  out 
its  beneficent  purpose  fully  unless  the 
United  States  becomes  a  member — the  goal 
will  be  reduction  of  armament  and  peace 
by  agreement  or  arbitration.  But  it  will 
be  another  Hague  tribunal  if  somewhere 
there  cannot  be  invoked  by  responsible 
authority  sufficient  force  to  give  effect  to 
the  decisions  of  the  nations.  The  friends  of 
a  world  concert  of  Powers  believe  the  most 
effective  agency  to  secure  acceptance  of 
joint  international  action  will  be  the  eco- 
nomic boycott.  This  should  always  precede 
actual  force.  To  be  sure,  armies  might  be 
called  upon  to  help  execute  an  economic 
boycott,  but  it  would  be  a  naval  force  that 
would  be  relied  upon  to  make  a  blockade 
effective.  Therefore,  one  of  the  arguments 
of  peace  lovers  for  naval  strength  is  as  a 
guaranty  of  peace  if  jeopardized  by  selfish 
nations.  This  must  be  secured  through 
ostracism  of  offending  countries,  cutting 
them  off  from  association  and  commerce 
with  their  fellows,  preventing  ingress  or 
egress,  denying  supplies.  This  rigorous 
policy  would  effectually  teach  the  lesson 
that  the  enlightened  and  organized  will  of 
all  peoples  is  supreme  to  the  selfish  aim  of 
any  nation  or  nations.  For,  after  all  that 
is  said,  the  impelling  world  duty  is  the  pres- 
ervation of  free  nations  and  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  small  nations. 

Can  we  dare  disarm  and  leave  all  that 
civilization  has  gained  to  the  greed  of 
nations  which,  if  now  quiescent,  have  not 
changed  their  point  of  view?  The  dominant 
thought  of  a  nation  sooner  or  later  finds 
expression  in  its  laws  and  government. 
Can  we  truly  say  that  the  world  has  been 
converted  fully  to  the  gospel  of  freedom 
and  self-determination?  Is  there  no  dan- 
ger, with  returning  stability,  that  nations 
which  are  unrepentant  of  the  crime  of 
aggressive  warfare,  may  not  look  to  re- 
trieving lost  fortunes  if  their  neighbors,  in 
sublime  faith  in  peaceful  processes,  have 
thrown  away  their  arms? 

There  mav  lie  reduction  of  armaments, 
and  that  will  be  welcomed  if  it  can  be 
brought  about  by  general  agreement.  Hut 
it.  will  be  safe  to  disarm  only  when  stable 
conditions,  buttressed  by  international  as- 
sociation, have  existed  long  enough  to 
become  a  world  habit,  and  when  universal 
acceptance  of  arbitration  iH  in  the  warp 
and  woof  of  the  thought  of  all  mankind. 
I  Int  il  t  hat  day  comes  navies  will  be  needed, 
and  by  no  country  more  than  our  own. 

Editor's  Note  —  Thi»  it  Ihr  fiml  of  a  »rrir«  ot  nrtl- 
f  lr»  tiv  M  Src Trtnry  DanirU  Thr  wroml  will  nppc ar 
in  an  rarly  iwiir 
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"There's  Poetry 
in  Pie" 

Art  may  be  expressed  in  the 
skillful  preparation  of  food  as 
well  as  in  the  creation  of  a 
painting  or  a  musical  master- 
piece. 

"Wear-Ever" 

Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 

make  it  easy  for  one  to  master 
the  fine  art  of  cooking.  Clean, 
shining,  silver-like,  they  are  a 
pride  to  own  and  a  joy  to  use. 
And  the  food  prepared  in  them 
looks  so  appetizing  and  tastes 
so  good. 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that  "Wear-Ever" 

Write  for  booklet.  "The 'Wear-Ever' 
Kitchen."  Address  Dept.  18 

The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co. 
New  Kensington,  Pa. 

In  Canada:  Northern  Aluminum 
Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


TRADE  MARK 

MA  DM  IN  U.S. A. 
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Library  Lamp 


This  Electric  Table  Lamp  is  a 

beautiful  model.  Antique  gold 
finish;  16-inch  shade  of  amber  art 
glass  giving  a  mellow,  golden  glow. 
22  inches  high,  equipped  with  six 
feet  of  silk  cord.  Two  lights.  It  is 
splendid  for  reading  and  softly 
illumines  the  whole  room. 

The  Price  has  been  $15.00,  and 
even  this  low  price  was  only  made 
possible  by  the  co-operative  buy- 
ing of  many  electric  light  com- 
panies. Under  ordinary  conditions 
a  fair  price  would  have  been  $25.00. 

Now  there  are  just  a  few  of  these 
lamps  left  over  from  1920,  and  to 
quickly  close  them  out  the  electric 
light  companies  have  agreed  to  the 
special  $10.95  price^ 

The  few  lamps  left  will  quickly 
be  sold,  at  such  a  markdown.  It 
will  not  be  advertised  again.  If 
you  want  a  wonderfully  attractive 
lamp,  at  an  extraordinary,  small 
cost,  take  it  now! 

Try  your  electric  light  company. 
If  they  are  sold  out,  send  the 
coupon  direct  to  us. 

Edward  Miller  &  Co. 

Established  1844 

Meriden,  Conn. 

Edward  Miller  &  Co., 

Meriden,  Conn.: 

You  may  send  me  Miller  Library  Lamp  offered 
in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  March  19. 
Enclosed  is  $10.95. 

Name  


Address.. 


THE  story  of  our  flight  from 
Russia  and  my  subsequent 
movements  I  told  in  a  long  letter 
addressed  from  Stockholm  to  an 
old  friend  and  former  colleague, 
with  whose  consent  I  reproduce  it  below: 

"  Grand  Hotel,  Stockholm, 
"December  30th,  1918. 
"January  26th,  1919. 

"My  dear  Lord  Bryce:  I  am  extremely 
sorry  our  correspondence  should  have  suf- 
fered such  a  very  long  interruption  owing 
to  conditions  beyond  our  control.  I  wrote 
to  you  shortly  after  our  arrival  here,  but 
perhaps  my  letter  never  reached  you.  So 
I  shall  begin  by  telling  you  again  in  as  few 
words  as  possible  the  long  story  of  our 
escape  from  that  hell  on  earth  which  calls 
itself  Petrograd.  As  soon  as  things  began 
to  look  absolutely  desperate  I  began  to 
prepare  for  our  flight.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  were  very  great  indeed.  After 
several  enforced  postponements  we  got  off 
at  last  on  the  ninth  of  May— I  mean  my- 
self, wife  and  daughter  and  two  old  devoted 
servants.  Six  days  later  we  reached  Mur- 
mansk safe  and  sound  but  half  starved,  as 
the  provisions  we  had  with  us  were  begin- 
ning to  give  out. 

"There  we  were  comparatively  safe,  as 
the  local  Bolshevik  authorities  were  suffi- 
ciently cowed  by  the  presence  in  port  of 
some  English  men-of-war  and  some  English 
soldiers  on  shore.  But  on  arrival  we  found 
that  the  only  Russian  steamer  that  had  been 
plying  between  Murmansk  and  the  Nor- 
wegian port  Vardo  had  been  sunk  that  very 
morning  by  a  German  submarine,  and  all 
chances  of  getting  away  seemed  to  be  gone 
for  God  knows  how  long.  There  were  some 
three  to  four  thousand  refugees  encamped 
there  waiting  for  steamers  to  take  them  to 
England. 

"To  return  would  have  meant  the  risk  of 
arrest  and  possibly  imprisonment  as  hos- 
tages, an  awful  fate  from  which  we  had  just 
escaped.  To  remain  at  Murmansk  was 
equally  out  of  the  question,  as  there  was  no 
shelter  to  be  found  except  in  some  inter- 
national sleeping  cars  detained  there 
through  the  breakdown  of  a  bridge  over 
the  Kola  River,  which  we  had  just  crossed 
on  foot  over  some  temporary  scaffolding. 
In  this  very  serious  plight  it  occurred  to  me 
to  write  to  Rear  Admiral  Kemp,  who  was 
then  on  board  his  flagship,  and  to  explain 
to  him  quite  frankly  that  my  object  in 
being  so  anxious  to  leave  the  country  was 
not  only  to  seek  safety  in  flight  for  me  and 
mine  but  also  to  try  to  utilize  whatever 
political  credit  may  be  accorded  to  me 
abroad  on  account  of  my  long  service  in 
diplomacy,  in  an  endeavor  to  find  out  by 
placing  myself  in  contact  with  both  sides 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  dis- 
cover some  common  ground  upon  which 
both  sides  might  agree  to  come  together 
with  a  view  to  initiate  negotiations  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  general  peace,  because  I  felt 
convinced  that  the  only  possible  salvation 
for  my  unhappy  country,  the  only  possible 
way  of  preventing  her  sinking  with  every 
month  ever  deeper  into  the  sanguinary 
mire  of  anarchy  and  civil  war,  would  have 
been  the  earliest  possible  conclusion  of  a 
general  peace,  and  that  I  requested  to  be 
allowed  to  come  on  board  his  ship  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  him  fuller  explanations, 
as  I  desired  particularly  to  avoid  his  being 
under  any  misapprehension  as  to  my  plans. 
He  replied  immediately  by  a  short  note 
which  I  shall  ever  treasure  most  highly,  as 
it  is  so  truly  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of 
an  English  sailor  and  gentleman.  I 
transcribe  it  here  textually: 

"'I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  help  you 
and  will  come  to  see  you  to-day  at  five 
p.m.  Your  letter  has  much  touched  me.' 

"I  asked  him  of  course  not  to  take  the 
trouble  to  call  on  us,  as  I  really  had  no 
place  in  our  car  where  I  could  receive  him 
and  have  a  private  talk  with  him.  But 
come  he  would,  and  he  had  even  put  on  for 
the  occasion  a  Russian  order,  which  under 
existing  circumstances  he  could  hardly 
have  had  any  satisfaction  in  wearing.  You 
might  call  this  a  very  small  matter  indeed, 
but  the  fine  delicacy  of  feeling  which 
prompted  this  action  touched  us  deeply. 
In  short,  nothing  could  have  exceeded  the 
courtesy  and  kindness  he  showed  us  during 
our  stay  at  Murmansk — not  to  mention  his 
generosity  in  keeping  us  provided  with 
bread  and  sugar  and  other  things  of  prime 
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necessity  for  keeping  body  and  soul  to- 
gether, as  our  supply  had  given  out  and 
nothing  could  be  had  for  love  or  money  in 
that  God-forsaken  place. 

"Three  days  later  he  had  occasion  to 
send  off  an  English  high  official,  Mr.  de 
Candolle,  a  most  charming  gentleman  with 
whom  I  had  endless,  most  interesting  con- 
versations during  our  six  days'  sail  down 
the  beautiful  coast  of  Norway,  and  the 
British  consul  from  Rostov-on-the-Don, 
whose  stateroom  I  shared  on  the  Nor- 
wegian steamer  from  Vardo.  The  admiral 
availed  himself  of  this  occasion  to  send  us 
off  to  Vardo,  my  party  and  <a  family  of 
French  refugees,  on  a  little  Russian  naval 
vessel  which  he  had  commandeered  for  the 
purpose,  convoyed  by  two  British  trawlers, 
on  one  of  which  went  our  English  official 
fellow  travelers.  So  we  felt  entirely  safe 
both  from  possible  attacks  by  German  sub- 
marines and  from  any  molestation  by  the 
most  forbidding-looking  Bolshevik  com- 
missary, who  accompanied  us  on  the  Rus- 
sian vessel.  But  final  relief  we  felt  only 
when  we  set  foot  on  the  deck  of  the 
Norwegian  steamer  and  realized  that  after 
months  of  weary  waiting  between  hope 
and  despair  we  had  at  last  definitely  es- 
caped from  the  unhappy  country  of  our 
birth  and  devoted  affection,  which  a  lot  of 
criminal  bandits  and  demented  fanatics 
have  turned  into  a  prison,  a  lunatic  asylum 
and  a  slaughterhouse. 

"The  day  after  the  admiral's  visit  to  our 
sleeping  car  I  lunched  with  him  on  board 
his  flagship  and  after  luncheon  had  a  long 
and  exhaustive  exchange  of  views  with  him. 
He  evidently  realized  that  I  was  merely 
doing  my  duty  as  a  Russian  patriot  in  at- 
tempting a  task  which,  howsoever  hope- 
less it  might  appear,  I  held  to  be  bound  to 
undertake  in  order  to  help  save  what  still 
could  be  saved  from  my  country's  wreck 
brought  about  by  the  war  and  the  revolu- 
tion, just  as  I  fully  understood  that  he  was 
only  doing  his  duty  as  an  English  patriot 
in  working  with  might  and  main  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  in  the  interest  of  his 
country  whatsoever  might  become  of  mine. 
We  parted  as  friends  and  he  came  to  see  us 
off  on  board  ship  the  morning  we  sailed. 
His  hand  was  the  last  I  shook  on  leaving 
my  country  perchance  forever. 

"As  soon  as  we  reached  here  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  May,  after  a  twenty  days' 
journey,  I  was  most'  anxious  to  get  into 
touch  with  the  representatives  of  the  En- 
tente Powers.  Fortunately  I  found  here 
two  old  acquaintances  from  happier  times 
in  America — Sir  Esme  Howard  and  Mr. 
Ira  Nelson  Morris — and  lost  no  time  in 
acquainting  them  with  my  plans,  as  well 
as,  a  little  later  on,  the  French  Minister, 
Mr.  Thiebaut.  I  handed  all  of  them  short 
memoranda  on  the  subject,  with  the  request 
that  they  submit  them  to  their  respective 
governments.  It  was  not  before  the  end  of 
June  that  I  secured  at  last,  through  the 
German  Minister  here,  his  government's 
consent  to  my  visiting  Berlin.  Baron 
Lucius  seemed  to  be  personally  very  much 
opposed  to  his  government's  policy  in  their 
dealings  with  the  Bolsheviks,  and  probably 
thought  that  my  presence  in  Berlin  might 
contribute  towards  opening  their  eyes  in 
regard  to  the  dangerous  character  of  that 
policy.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  succeeded, 
although  apparently  only  after  prolonged 
negotiations  between  the  Wilhelmstrasse 
and  Army  Headquarters,  in  securing  for  me 
the  necessary  permits. 

"I  arrived  in  Berlin  at  an  interesting 
moment,  in  the  midst  of  the  Kuehlmann 
crisis.  The  Foreign  Department  treated 
me  with  formal  courtesy  but  with  great 
reserve,  so  that  barring  a  few  minutes'  ex- 
change of  social  amenities  with  Kuehl- 
mann, an  old  colleague  of  former  days  in 
Washington,  I  never  even  set  my  eyes  on 
Von  Hintze  or  the  Chancellor.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  my  gaining  a  pretty 
good  insight  into  the  inner  workings  of  their 
diplomatic  kitchen,  which  did  not  strike 
me  as  in  any  way  superior  to  our  own  in- 
stitution of  the  same  kind  as  it  was  in  my 
day.  No  difficulties  whatever  were  placed 
in  the  way  of  my  perfectly  free  intercourse 
with  prominent  personalities  in  political, 
financial,  literary  or  journalistic  circles. 


No  watch  was  kept  over  my  move- 
ments and  I  was  perfectly  free  to 
observe  the  condition  of  things  and, 
so  to  speak,  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
people  in  any  way  accessible  to  a 
foreigner  knowing  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try well  enough  so  as  to  pass  in  a  crowd 
unobserved  and  undetected.  I  could  talk 
to  you  by  the  hour  about  all  the  interesting 
things  I  had  occasion  to  observe,  and  will 
not  fail  to  do  so  if  ever  again  I  have  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  you  over  a  cup  of 
tea  at  the  Athenaeum.  For  the  present  I'll 
have  to  limit  myself  to  saying  that  the  im- 
pressions I  carried  away  from  Berlin  after 
a  few  weeks'  sojourn  were  briefly  summa- 
rized as  follows: 

"The  Emperor  as  an  active  factor  in 
politics  had  vanished  from  the  scene; 

"All  power,  military  as  well  as  political, 
was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  General 
Ludendorff ,  actual  dictator  of  Germany; 

"Such  credit  as  the  military  caste, 
junkerdom  and  'alldeutschdom'  ever  en- 
joyed in  the  popular  mind  was  entirely 
gone,  broken  down  under  the  weight  of 
utter  ruin  and  bitter  disillusion  as  the  only 
fruits  of  so  many  years  of  patriotically 
borne  hardship  and  suffering; 

"All  the  people,  from  the  highest  down 
to  the  lowest,  were  heartily  sick  of  the  war 
and  were  sighing  for  peace; 

"The  great  majority  of  the  people  were 
ready  for  peace  at  any  price  short  of  dis- 
honor and  destruction  of  their  country; 

"The  remaining  minority  were  ready 
for  acceptance  of  any  terms  of  peace  satis- 
fying the  essential  and  just  demands  of  the 
Allies  covered  by  the  principles  proclaimed 
by  President  Wilson; 

"This  would  likewise  be  the  position  to 
which  the  government  would  be  compelled 
to  come  down  by  pressure  from  below, 
peace  negotiations  having  been  set  on  foot 
for  good; 

"The  government  were  quite  sincere  in 
their  official  declarations  except  that  they 
did  not  go  so  far  as  they  were  actually  pre- 
pared to  go,  such  reticence  being  due 
either  to  the  belief  that  that  was  the  most 
skillful  way  of  playing  their  hand  or  else 
to  weak-kneed  subservience  to  the  small 
but  noisy  band  of  'alldeutsch'  fanatics 
and  to  the  Ludendorff  clique  at  Army 
Headquarters; 

"The  dismissal  of  Kuehlmann  cannot  be 
held  to  be  a  case  in  point  showing  the  neces- 
sity of  such  subservience,  because,  as  I  was 
being  assured  from  all  sides,  had  he  but, 
bravely  stuck  to  his  guns  instead  of  meekly 
recanting  the  very  next  day  after  his  fa- 
mous speech  he  would  have  had  behind  him 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  nation, 
he  would  have  become  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  country  and  would  have  made 
his  position  unassailable  or  would  have 
been  promoted  to  that  of  Chancellor. 

"My  own  personal  conclusion  drawn 
from  these  impressions  gathered  during  ray 
several  weeks'  stay  in  Berlin  confirmed  me 
in  the  conviction  I  had  held  ever  since 
December,  1916,  and  had  been  expressing 
in  open  letters,  articles  in  the  newspapers 
when  possible  and  several  pamphlets  over 
my  signature  ever  since  the  spring  of 
1917 — namely,  that  the  war  could  have 
been  ended  and  peace  have  been  had  at  any  \ 
time  on  conditions  entirely  satisfactory 
our  coalition,  Germany  not  being  in  a  pcEij 
tion,  quite  independently  of  the  military 
situation,  to  avoid  the  acceptance  of  any 
such  terms. 

"Such  a  peace  would,  of  course,  have 
"been  a  peace  of  conciliation  reached  by 
negotiation,  and  not  a  peace  of  dictation. 
Which  of  the  two  would  have  been  a  better 
one  I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss. 

"  The  future  will  show  whether  the  result 
of  the  World  War  as  it  appears  now — 
viz.,  the  rise  and  growth  of  Bolshevism, 
with  the  consequent  extinction  of  Russia 
as  a  political  entity,  the  destruction  of  three 
great  empires  with  a  population  of  more 
than  three  hundred  millions,  their  utter 
abasement,  their  threatened  beggaring  an  ' 
economic  enslavement  and,  last  but  n 
least,  what  may  be  termed  the  Balkaniza- 
tion of  Eastern  Europe — whether  all  thfc 
will  have  been  conducive  to  bringing  about 
the  elimination  of  war  as  the  only  means  ol 
settling  differences  of  real  moment  between  v 
nations  or  whether  it  will  merely  have  prej 
pared  the  ground  for  a  series  of  new  ana 
perhaps  still  more  terrible  wars  in  thJ 
future.     (Continued  on  Page  44) 
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If  Bernard  Shaw  Had 
Learned  to  Smoke 


F.  P.  A.,  Colyumist,  says  that  the 
only  great  writer  he  knows  of  actually 
opposed  to  tobacco  is  G.  Bernard  Shaw. 

"Think  what  G.  Bernard  Shaw  might 
have  been  had  he  ever  learned  to  smoke," 
someone  suggested. 

To  which  F.  P.  A.  answered:  "We  are 
thinking  ....  and  now  that  we  have 
thought  for  four  minutes — one  minute  to 
a  dot — our  conclusion  is  that  he  would  have 
been  less  crotchety,  less  irritable,  and  less 
the  way  he  is.  And  the  way  he  is  is  the 
way  he  ought  to  be.  If  Shaw  were  a  smoker, 
we  conceive  of  him  as  a  sort  of  ninth-rate 
Barrie." 

Possibly;  and  yet  Carlyle,  rather  crotch- 
ety and  somewhat  of  a  master  of  invective, 
was  a  smoker.  However,  judging  by  people 
in  general,  instead  of  by  these  brilliant  ex- 
ceptions, smoking  unquestionably  does 
smooth  down  one's  feelings. 

Put  a  good  pipeful  of  the  right  tobacco 
in  the  mouth  of  a  man  irritated  with  the 
way  things  arc  going  and  things  immediately 
begin  to  look  better  to  him. 

A  few  puffs,  and  he  ceases  to  be  quite  so 
critical.  A  few  mo- 
ments of  complete  re- 
laxation and  the  weight 
of  the  world  drops  off 
his  shoulders.  "This 
is  a  pretty  good  little 
old  world,  after  all!" 
he  reflects. 

And  taking  things 
more  smoothly, 
things  them- 
selves actually 
become  much 
smoother  when 
faced. 

That  old  adage, 
"Never  trouble 
trouble  until 
trouble  troubles 
you,"  begins  to 
mean  a  lot  when 
one  lights  up  and  learns  that  there  are  times 
when  it's  best  to  take  things  easy. 

That  is,  it  does,  provided  a  man  has  just 
the  right  smoking  tobacco  in  his  pipe. 

If  he  hasn't,  here's  just  another  petty 
irritation,  preventing  him  from  taking  com- 
plete comfort  in  his  smoking. 

If  the  smoking  tobacco  you  use  isn't  pre- 
cisely the  kind  you  crave,  we  invite  you  to 
try  Edge  worth. 

Edgeworth  seems  to  have  the  happy 
faculty  of  pleasing  smokers  not  easily  suited. 

It  doesn't  please  all.  It  may  or  may  not 
please  you,  but  a  whole  lot  of  smokers  prize 
Edgeworth  rather  highly. 

Just  send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a 
postcard.  If  you  feel  like  doing  us  a  favor 
send  us  also  the  name  of  the  dealer  to  whom 
you  will  go  for  supplies,  in  case  you  like 
Edgeworth.  We  will  send  you  without 
charge  samples  of  Edgeworth  in  both  forms 
—  Plug  Slice  and  Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  pressed  into 
cakes,  then  cut  by  sharp  knives  into  thin, 
moist  slices.  Rub  a  slice  between  the 
hands  and  it  fills  the  average  pipe. 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  comes  ready 
to  go  right  into  your  pipe. 

You're  likely  to  notice  how  nicely  Edge- 
worth  packs.  That  makes  it  burn  evenly 
and  freely  to  the  very  bottom  of  your  pipe. 

Edgeworth  is  sold  in  various  sizes  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  many  different  cus- 
tomers. Both  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  and 
Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  are  put  up  in 
pocket-size  cans,  in  attractive  tin  humidors 
and  glass  jars,  and  in  various  quantities  in 
between  those  sizes. 

For  the  free  samples,  address  Larus  & 
Brother  Company,  1  South  21st  Street, 
Richmond,  Ya. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants—  If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth, 
Larus  &  Brother  Company  will  gladly  send 
you  prepaid  by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two- 
dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Edgeworth  Plug 
Slice  or  Ready-Rubbed  for  the  same  price 
you  would  pay  the  jobber. 


(Continued  from  Page  42) 

"The  mission  I  had  volunteered  to 
undertake  had  failed.  This  result  of  ap- 
parently so  quixotic  an  enterprise  was  to 
have  been  foreseen.  Indeed  I  had  not 
failed  to  foresee  and  discount  in  advance 
its  almost  certain  failure.  But  neither  this 
nor  any  consideration  of  my  personal  ease 
and  quietude  nor  any  apprehension  of  mis- 
interpretation of  my  motives  nor  obloquy 
by  the  ignorant  and  the  malevolent  would 
have  deterred  me  from  doing  what  I  held 
to  be  a  sacred  duty  by  my  country  which 
no  one  else  would  have  been  in  a  position 
to  undertake. 

"But  I  had  still  another  duty  to  perform, 
no  less  sacred  and  even  more  urgent — that 
of  saving  the  unfortunate  city  of  my  home 
from  the  awful  fate  in  store  for  her  unless 
armed  help  were  to  appear  in  time.  Now 
it  is  self-evident  that  such  help,  to  which 
we  might  have  had  some  claim,  could  not 
by  any  conceivable  possibility  be  rendered 
the  doomed  city  by  our  Allies.  Nothing 
remained,  therefore,  but  to  seek  such 
assistance  from  the  enemy,  to  whom  it 
would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  occupy 
Petersburg  with  their  troops,  of  whom  they 
had  a  more  than  ample  number  stationed 
at  Narva  and  at  Pskof ,  within  a  few  days' 
march  from  the  capital. 

"With  this  end  in  view  I  returned  to 
Berlin.  The  difficulties  I  had  to  contend 
with  there  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
whole  plan  of  Germany's  insane  policy  in 
regard  to  Bolshevistic  Russia  had  been 
fathered  by  a  group  of  fanatic  Russia 
haters  having  at  their  head  a  certain 
Privy  Councilor  Kriege,  the  most  influen- 
tial member  of  the  Foreign  Office  Staff,  one 
of  these  pestilential  doctrinaires  of  Macht 
Polilik,  who,  in  no  lesser  degree  than  the 
military  caste  and  junkerdom  and  'all- 
deutsche'  demagogy,  have  been  guilty  of 
bringing  down  upon  their  country  the 
catastrophe  of  her  inglorious  collapse.  This 
policy,  however,  had  been  indorsed  by 
General  Ludendorff,  evidently  from  purely 
strategic  motives,  and  was  being  pursued 
by  him  with  his  usual  ruthlessness.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  about  all  the  proceed- 
ings at  Brest-Litovsk  having  been  directly 
inspired  by  and  carried  out  under  categoric 
orders  of  that  all-powerful  dictator  of 
Germany. 

"Although  the  whole  of  this  so-called 
Ost  Politik  was  openly  condemned  by  the 
leading  organs  of  the  conservative  as  well 
as  of  the  liberal  and  even  the  socialist 
parties,  and  the  government's  dealings 
with  Russian  Bolshevism  were  spoken  of 
by  the  better  elements  with  unconcealed 
loathing,  the  government  could  not  be 
brought  to  break  openly  and  categorically 
with  the  Bolshevistic  usurpers  of  power  in 
Russia  with  whom  they  had  concluded  that 
shameful  'supplementary  treaty'  signed  by 
Kriege  and  Von  Hintze  about  the  division 
of  the  stolen  goods — the  gold  reserve  of  the 
Bank  of  Russia.  It  was  not  before  a  couple 
of  days  before  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu- 
tion that  they  picked  up  at  last  courage 
enough  to  order  the  expulsion  of  that  man 
Joffe,  who  had  been  masquerading  as  rep- 
resentative of  Russia  in  the  house  which 
was  formerly  the  Russian  Embassy  and 
which  he  seems  to  have  had  converted  into 
a  kind  of  headquarters  of  the  German 
revolutionists. 

"When  the  great  collapse  of  Germany 
occurred  it  became  evident  that  no  help 
for  unfortunate  Petersburg  could  any 
longer  be  expected  to  come  from  that 
quarter  and  I  returned  to  Stockholm, 
having  given  up  all  hope  of  any  effectual 
help  arriving  in  time  to  rescue  the  seven  or 
eight  hundred  thousand  unfortunate  in- 
habitants still  remaining  in  the  doomed 
city  from  the  awful  fate  in  store  for  them. 
What  that  will  mean  let  me  illustrate  by 
an  example.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  wealthy 
widow,  who  escaped  from  that  hell  on 
earth  some  time  ago,  thanks  to  the  energy 
and  exertions  of  that  grand  old  man,  Gen- 
eral Brandstrom,  the  Swedish  Minister,  to 
whom  so  many  unfortunates  owe  their 
escape,  was  obliged  on  leaving  Petersburg 
to  separate  herself  from  her  private  sec- 
retary, a  charming  English  girl  to  whom 
she  was  warmly  attached,  because  that 
brave  and  high-minded  young  lady  would 
not  abandon  her  old  father,  a  formerly  very 
wealthy  English  merchant  settled  there  for 
fifty  years,  and  now,  having  lost  some  years 
ago  all  his  fortune  and  latterly  every  pos- 
sible means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  entirely 
dependent  on  his  daughter's  support. 
Yesterday— I  am  writing  these  lines  on 
January  eleventh — my  friend  received 
from  her  former  secretary  a  letter  brought 


here  by  some  fugitive,  in  which  she  tells 
the  harrowing  tale  of  how  she  had  just 
closed  the  eyes  of  her  poor  old  father  and 
his  brother,  who  had  been  slowly  dying  of 
starvation  amidst  terrible  sufferings,  she 
herself  being  hardly  able  to  stand  up  and 
move  about. 

"Now  that  is  merely  one  case  in  many 
thousands,  not  to  mention  the  thousands 
of  'hostages'  among  them — maybe,  some 
of  my  personal  friends— who  are  being 
slowly  starved  to  death  in  Bolshevist 
prisons  in  daily  fear  of  summary  execution. 
So  you  may  imagine  how  deeply  I  feel 
about  all  this.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
whole  truth  about  the  real  condition  of 
things  in  Russia  does  not  seem  to  be  known 
or  understood  abroad.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  proud  assurance  that '  Bolshevism  is  the 
disease  of  defeated  nations'  is  based  on  a 
very  superficial  view  of  Bolshevism  and 
the  deep-lying  causes  of  its  rise  and  sudden 
growth.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  defeat  pro- 
duces this  disease.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
the  introduction  and  the  spread  of  the 
deadly  infection  of  Bolshevism  among  the 
armed  forces  of  both  nations  which  caused 
the  defeat  first  of  Russia  and  then  of  Ger- 
many. The  former  view  is  just  as  er- 
roneous as  was  the  conception  so  long 
prevalent  in  Allied  countries  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Russian  Revolution. 

"When  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  in  his  remark- 
able book  The  Eclipse  of  Russia,  Page  17, 
describes  the  history  of  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion as  the  'tale  of  a  fatal  psychological 
error  and  its  sequel'  he  is  unquestionably 
right.  He  is  no  less  right  when  he  says 
that  the  'blast  that  destroyed  the  mon- 
archy and  shattered  the  nation  came  di- 
rectly from  the  Duma  leaders,'  in  whose 
supposedly  competent  judgment  those 
who — as  Doctor  Dillon  seems  to  think — 
'  aided  and  abetted  them'  must  have  placed 
greater  confidence  than  it  deserved.  But 
then  theirs  was  merely  the  'blast,'  eatas- 
trophically  fatal,  indeed,  in  its  conse- 
quences, but  prompted  by  motives  the 
very  opposite  of  those  which  swayed  the 
mutinous  soldiers  and  sailors  and  revolu- 
tionary workmen  who  actually  achieved 
the  overthrow  of  the  government. 

"Besides  its  true  underlying  meaning  as 
a  revolt  of  the  people  against  the  war  the 
Russian  Revolution  carried,  however,  a 
still  wider  meaning,  to  which  I  cannot  help 
referring  here  again,  going  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  Russia.  It  meant  the  begin- 
ning of  the  awakening  of  the  toiling  masses, 
who  constitute  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  every  country,  to  a 
realization  of  the  fact  that  this  war— as 
indeed  might  be  said  of  most  wars  since 
history  began — had  been  forced  on  them 
by  their  rulers  as  an  outcome  of  policies 
which  to  the  ruling  classes  represent  the 
tempting  phantoms  of  Glory,  of  Hegem- 
ony, of  Prestige,  of  Revenge,  but  which  to 
the  masses  present  themselves  merely  as 
shibboleths  devoid  of  meaning  in  terms  of 
the  life  of  plain  men  and  women,  for  the 
pursuit  of  which  they  have,  however,  to 
pay  with  the  lives  of  millions  of  their  sons 
and  brothers,  with  millions  of  ruined  homes 
and  with  all  the  untold  misery  and  suffer- 
ing that  could  never  be  compensated  by 
the  most  crushing  victory.  It  further 
meant  that  when  the  day  of  their  final 
awakening  shall  have  dawned  upon  the 
masses,  they  will  make  it  a  day  of  reckon- 
ing with  their  rulers  and  that  this  frat- 
ricidal war  between  the  nations  may  resolve 
itself  into  a  fratricidal  and  suicidal  war 
between  the  masses  and  the  classes  within 
the  nation. 

"The  part  of  wisdom,  it  would  seem, 
would  have  been  to  have  heeded  the  warn- 
ing before  it  was  too  late. 

"It  was  the  failure  to  have  done  so  that 
has  delivered  Russia  into  the  hands  of 
Bolshevism,  with  its  sequel  of  anarchy, 
civil  war  and  utter  ruin  and  destruction 
of  the  social  and  political  fabric  of  the 
state,  because  it  enabled  the  Bolshevist 
leaders  to  assure  themselves  of  the  un- 
flinching support  of  the  army  and  navy  by 
promising  them  immediate  peace.  Ger- 
many, it  would  seem,  is  now  being  over- 
taken by  a  similar  fate,  hastened  on  by  the 
insane  policy  of  her  rulers  in  regard  to 
Bolshevistic  Russia. 

"The  phenomenal  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  soldiers'  and  workmen's  Soviets  on 
the  Russian  model  succeeded  in  usurping 
power  in  many  places  in  Germany  cannot 
be  said  to  bode  any  good  to  anybody  for 
the  future.  These  events  demonstrate  the 
exceedingly  dangerous  character  of  the 
fascination  which  the  successful  establish- 
ment of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 


in  Russia  seems  to  exercise  over  the  popular 
mind ,  ignorant  of  the  unspeakably  wretched 
condition  to  which  triumphant  Bolshevism 
has  reduced  a  once  great  and  prosperous 
nation. 

"The  problem  of  the  immediate  future 
of  Russia  is  one  of  unexampled  difficulty. 
Its  sinister  import  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of  and  its  solution  is  urgently  re- 
quired in  the  common  interest  of  civilized 
mankind,  since,  if  Bolshevism  be  not  now 
extirpated  root  and  branch,  and  if  it  be 
suffered  to  spread  any  farther,  it  might 
ultimately  come  to  mean  the  doom  of  our 
race  and  civilization.  The  task  of  seeking 
such  a  solution  should  be  approached  in  a 
spirit  entirely  free  from  partisanship  and 
from  the  passions  of  international  hatred 
bred  by  the  World  War.  Nothing  could 
be  more  fatal  in  the  present  crisis  in  the 
country's  history,  when  the  very  existence 
of  the  nation  hangs  in  the  balance,  than  the 
failure  to  recognize  that  it  is  the  para- 
mount, the  sacred  duty  of  every  true 
patriot  to  be  neither  pro-Entente  nor  pro- 
German,  but  above  all  and  exclusively 
pro-Russian. 

"A  case  in  point  is  presented  by  the  fate 
that  seems  to  be  overtaking  the  Ukraina, 
the  most  fertile,  the  richest  in  natural  re- 
sources of  every  kind,  the  most  prosperous 
part  of  European  Russia,  which  had  es- 
caped the  infliction  of  Bolshevism,  owing 
to  the  timely  assistance  of  German  troops, 
whose  aid  had  been  invoked  by  the 
Ukrainian  nationalist  Rada.  This  help  was, 
of  course,  rendered  from  purely  selfish  mo- 
tives in  the  hope,  never  fully  realized,  of  a 
temporary  exploitation  of  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  Ukraina  for  feeding  the 
German  people,  but  it  unquestionably 
saved  the  country  from  Bolshevism.  It 
was  this  assistance  also  which  enabled 
General  Skoropadsky,  a  most  loyal  patriot, 
gifted  with  a  statesman's  insight  and  un- 
daunted courage,  to  seize  the  reins  of  power 
at  a  most  critical  moment,  to  revive  the 
ancient  historic  institute  of  the  hetmanate, 
to  organize  a  free  government  on  liberal 
lines  guaranteeing  law  and  order,  safety  of 
life  and  property,  and  all  the  conditions  of 
civilized  existence,  to  the  shelter  of  which 
flocked  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unhappy 
fugitives  from  Bolshevist  Russia;  in  a 
word,  to  save  for  civilization  this  large  part 
of  European  Russia,  about  a  sixth  of  its 
surface,  with  some  forty  million  inhab- 
itants, as  a  nucleus  on  the  foundation  of 
which,  with  the  shattered  parts  of  what 
was  once  the  Empire  of  Russia,  the  reunited 
country  might  some  day  have  been  recon- 
structed as  a  political  entity. 

"It  would  seem  that  a  man  who  had 
achieved  so  much  in  so  short  a  period  of 
time  and  under  such  exceptional  difficulties 
might  have  counted  on  the  unflinching  sup- 
port of  all  true  patriots.  Such  support, 
however,  he  did  not  only  not  find  where  he 
had  every  right  to  expect  it,  but  he  was 
being  run  down  and  criticized  by  the  very 
people  who  had  found  shelter  under  his 
government,  he  was  proclaimed  a  pro- 
German,  his  visit  to  the  German  Emperor 
was  incriminated  to  him  as  an  act  of  trea- 
son in  regard  to  the  Entente  Powers,  who, 
even  if  they  had  wished  to,  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  extended  to  the  Ukraina  the 
assistance  which  alone  had  enabled  him  to 
achieve  what  he  had  accomplished  in 
organizing  the  country  as  a  civilized  state; 
pressure  had  been  put  on  him  in  order  to 
cause  him  to  reverse  his  wise  and  cautious 
policy  in  regard  to  the  Ukrainian  national- 
ist party  and  their  dream  of  a  Ukraina  as  ' 
an  entirely  self-contained  state  absolutely 
independent  and  separate  from  Russia,  and 
to  prematurely  and  openly  break  with  that 
party,  thereby  placing  a  most  powerful 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  socialist  dema- 
gogue Petlura,  who  was  aiming  at  the 
realization  of  that  very  dream. 

"The  result  has  been  the  overthrow  of 
the  hetman's  government,  the  installation 
of  a  socialistic  regime  under  a  so-called 
directorate,  and  the  opening  of  the  door  to 
the  advent  in  the  near  future,  if  it  has  not 
already  taken  place,  of  Bolshevism  in  the 
only  part  of  what  was  once  the  Empire  of 
Russia  so  far  left  standing  erect  as  a 
civilized  community. 

"Thus  have  our  politicians  given  us  a 
fresh  proof  of  their  hopeless  incompetence 
and  unfitness  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  na- 
tion. And  now — I  am  writing  these  lines 
on  the  twenty-first  of  January — a  post- 
mortem inquest  is  apparently  being  held 
by  the  Entente  Powers  on  the  dead  body  of 
Russia,  the  chief  victim  of  the  World  War, 
expert  evidence  being  furnished  by  some 
(Continued  on  Page  47) 
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In  busy  factory,  office  or  home,  a  little  convenience  is  often 
responsible  forgetting  things  done  better  and  more  quickly 
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foreign  diplomats  and  perhaps  likewise  by 
the  former  agents  and  adherents  of  the 
various  governments,  imperial  as  well  as 
republican,  and  of  the  various  parties 
whom  all  Russians  who  still  have  kept  the 
faculty  of  logical  thinking  know  to  have 
been,  and  whom  the  Russian  people  in- 
stinctively feel  to  have  been,  the  grave- 
diggers  of  their  country. 

"So  this  is  the  end  of  the  country  of  my 
birth,  to  whose  service  I  have  devoted  a 
lifetime  of  unstinted  effort  in  the  cause  of 
justice,  of  reason  and  of  truth.  You  may 
imagine  what  my  feelings  have  been  all  the 
time  during  the  last  reign  and  the  revolu- 
tion, being  condemned  to  stand  by  in  im- 
potent rage,  a  helpless  witness  of  my 
country's  gradual  undoing  and  final  down- 
fall and  ruin,  brought  about  by  the  insane 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  which  I  have 
been  all  along  persistently  opposing  by 
word  and  pen  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

"The  only  glimmer  of  hope  I  could  dis- 
cern now  would  be  in  the  evolution  out  of 
the  present  chaos  of  a  military  dictatorship, 
such  as  must  always  be  the  outcome  of  a 
prolonged  state  of  anarchy,  if  the  teach- 
ings of  history  are  to  be  believed.  Some 
indications  of  the  possibility  of  a  similar 
development  are  already  discernible.  Ad- 
miral Kolchak,  the  head  of  the  Siberian 
Government,  having  of  late  secured  the 
adhesion  or  submission  to  his  authority  of 
Generals  Denikin  and  Krasnoff  of  the  Don 
Cossacks,  has  begun  to  use  in  his  public 
utterances  the  language  of  a  dictator  con- 
scious of  his  power  and  determined  to  ren- 
der his  will  supreme.  The  task  awaiting 
him  is  one  of  colossal  magnitude  and  un- 
equaled  difficulty.  To  cope  with  it  suc- 
cessfully will  require  a  giant's  strength, 
the  strength  of  a  Napoleon  or  a  Peter  the 
Great.  God  grant  that  this  strength  be 
given  him  and  that  he  will  become  the  savior 
of  his  country. 

"  I  was  much  interested  in  a  notice  I  saw 
the  other  day  in  some  newspaper  to  the 
effect  that  President  Wilson  had  received 
you  with  Lord  Grey,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Murray  as 
representatives  of  the  Union  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  a  League  of  Nations.  You  know 
how  earnestly  I  am,  heart  and  soul,  in 
sympathy  with  the  aim  the  union  pursues. 
There  indeed  lies  unquestionably  the  best 
hope  for  the  future  of  mankind.  But  are 
we  really  getting  now  much  nearer  the 
realization  of  our  ideal?  President  Wilson 
in  his  great  speech  in  Rome  called  attention 
to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  really  crucial 
point — the  need  of  a  new  international 
psychology.  Now  the  World  War,  just  as 
it  has  been  an  outcome  of,  so  also  has  it 
intensified  the  old  traditional  international 
psychology  of  distrust,  of  hatred  and  of  re- 
venge. One  would,  it  strikes  me,  really  be 
embarrassed  to  discover  at  present  any 
indication  of  an  abatement  of  the  influence 
of  this  old  psychology. 

"Mr.  Gilbert  Murray  in  his  admirable 
preface  to  the  English  edition  of  his  volume, 
Faith,  War  and  Policy,  says:  'The  War- 
mood  is  one  thing,  and  the  Settlement- 
mood  is  another.'  From  what  one  can 
gather  from  press  accounts  of  the  atmos- 
phere surrounding  the  Paris  conference,  the 
War-mood  would  seem  to  be  still  rather 
dominant  there.  It  could  hardly  fail  to 
shape  the  mental  attitude  of  some  at  least 
of  the  members  of  the  conference  in  a  sense 
rather  inconsistent  with  President  Wilson's 
conception  of  what  a  league  of  nations 
should  be.  And,  then,  such  a  league  would 
not  be  complete  if  it  did  not  include  Russia 
with  her  population  of  still  some  one  hun- 
dred twenty  to  one  hundred  thirty  millions 
without  Poland  and  Finland.  But  who 
can  tell  when  and  how  Russia  will  reappear 
reconstituted  as  a  political  entity  and  able 
to  resume  her  place  in  the  family  of  nations 
and  her  status  as  one  of  the  Great  Powers? 

"Furthermore,  there  is  the  formidable 
problem  of  Bolshevism,  which  cannot  be 
got  out  of  the  way  by  simply  ignoring  it 
and  declaring  Bolshevism  to  be  a  disease 
of  defeated  nations  from  which  victor  na- 
tions are  immune.  If  one  goes  to  the  bot- 
tom of  things,  what,  after  all,  is  Bolshevism 
but  the  outbreak  in  a  violent  form  of  the 
chronic  incurable  disease  with  which  all 
civilized  mankind  is  and  always  will  remain 
afflicted — the  everlasting  strife  between 
those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not? 
Incurable  because  there  is  not  and  there 
never  can  be  a  sufficiency  of  the  good  things 
of  this  world  to  go  round,  and  therefore 
their  enjoyment  will  always  be  limited  to 
an  infinitely  small  minority,  whereas  the 
thirst  for  such  enjoyment  among  the  great 


majority  will  constantly  grow  as  the  dif- 
ference between  the  luxury  and  comfort  of 
the  few  and  the  want  and  misery  of  the 
many  becomes  ever  greater  and  more 
glaring. 

"Discontent  with,  at  best,  the  narrow 
limitations  of  a  life  condemned  to  incessant 
toil,  joyless  monotony  and  anxious  inse- 
curity, such  as  always  must  and  will  be  the 
lot  of  the  great  majority  of  mankind;  envy 
of  the  more  fortunate  and  consequent  class 
hatred — these  are  the  germs  of  the  disease. 
They  are  present  everywhere.  Their  lying 
dormant  for  the  time  being  does  not  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  their  bearing  fruit 
some  day.  That  fruit  will  be  Bolshevism, 
probably  not  in  such  a  savage  form  as  in 
Russia,  but  nevertheless  ominously  threat- 
ening to  modern  civilization.  Then  will 
become  evident  even  to  the  most  purblind 
fanatic  of  international  strife  the  supreme 
folly  which  led  the  ruling  classes  of  the 
leading  nations  to  waste  untold  milliards 
of  their  peoples'  wealth  on  gigantic  arma- 
ments and  a  fratricidal  war  of  mutual  ex- 
termination instead  of  devoting,  be  it  even 
a  small  part  only  of  the  colossal  treasure 
thus  wasted,  to  the  bettering  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  lot  and  the  lightening  of  the 
burden  of  the  toiling  masses — the  only  pos- 
sible way  of  preventing  the  rise  and  growth 
of  revolutionary  socialism  and  its  offspring, 
Bolshevism  and  anarchy. 

"It  is  too  late  in  the  day  now  to  waste 
time  in  deploring  the  folly  that  favored  the 
rise  and  growth  of  Bolshevism.  The  prob- 
lem of  how  to  deal  with  it  stares  us  in  the 
face  now.  Not  Russia  alone,  or  Germany, 
but  all  civilized  mankind.  One  thing  is 
certain,  and  it  is  this:  The  problem  of 
Bolshevism  can  be  solved  only  by  all  civil- 
ized mankind — I  mean  all,  and,  therefore, 
not  excluding  Germany — acting  in  concert 
to  put  it  down  with  the  strong  arm.  It 
was  the  suicidal  feud  between  the  ruling 
classes  of  the  leading  nations  that  created 
the  opportunity  for  Bolshevism  to  raise  its 
head.  The  continuance  of  that  feud, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  active  military 
operations  or  of  diplomatic  or  economic 
warfare,  is  sure  to  favor  its  growth.  There- 
fore, the  earliest  possible  conclusion  of  a 
general  peace,  and  that  a  peace  of  recon- 
ciliation, is  a  prerequisite  to  a  successful 
repression  of  Bolshevism.  The  ruling 
classes  of  all  nations  are  a  minority,  but 
they  have  a  sacred  duty  to  perform,  not 
acting  in  self-defense,  but  towards  their 
peoples,  because  the  triumph  of  Bolshevism 
would  mean  the  utter  ruin  not  only  of  the 
classes  but  of  the  masses  themselves  as  well. 
That  is  the  lesson  the  installation  of  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  in  Russia  is 
teaching  the  world. 

"Taken  all  in  all  the  prospect  for  the 
future  does  not  seem  to  be  a  cheerful  one, 
and  the  era  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
among  mankind  appears  to  be  as  far  re- 
mote as  ever. 

"Much,  however,  would  be  gained  if, 
after  the  awful  experience  through  which 
we  are  passing,  mankind  would  come  to 
comprehend  at  last  the  sinister  and  fatal 
fallacy  of  the  famous  dictum :  '  If  you  wish 
for  peace,  prepare  for  war.'  We  have  seen 
to  what  has  led  the  endeavor  to  secure 
peace  by  preparing  for  war  by  means  of 
powerful  alliances  and  formidable  ever- 
growing armaments.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  two  great  nations  to  whom  of  right 
should  belong  the  undisputed  leadership  of 
mankind  have  shown  the  world  how  not 
only  war  but  any  danger  of  war  may  be 
avoided  successfully  by  preparing  not  for 
war  but  for  peace.  Ever  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  convention  of  1817  the 
boundary  line  of  some  three  thousand  miles 
dividing  their  territories  on  the  continent 
of  North  America  has  remained  absolutely 
defenseless  on  either  side,  and  the  two 
nations  have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a 
century  of  uninterrupted  peace,  although 
on  at  least  two  occasions  friction  had  arisen 
between  them  such  as  would  have  led  most 
probably  to  an  armed  conflict  between 
them  if  they  had  had  in  their  respective 
capitals  such  institutions  as  Grand  Gen- 
eral Staffs  on  the  European  model,  with 
pigeonholes  full  of  elaborate  plans  of  cam- 
paign for  the  invasion  of  their  neighbor's 
dominions. 

"To  anyone  who  doubts  the  possibility 
of  such  permanent  peace  as  human  nature 
ever  will  allow  of  being  secured  by  the 
abolition  of  compulsory  military  service 
Bud  by  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  per- 
manent professional  armies  to  such  dimen- 
sions as  would  be  required  for  maintaining 
order  in  the  interior  to  anyone  who  enter- 
tains such  doubts  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
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New  York 


Hazleton,  Pa. 
Joplin 

Wilmington,  Del. 


point  to  the  shining  example  set  the  world 
by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of 
America. 

"That  is  where  would  lie  the  only  hope 
for  the  future  of  mankind. 

"  But  really  I  must  stop  here.  This  letter 
has  already  assumed  the  proportions  of  a 
little  pamphlet.  My  pen  will  run  away 
with  me  when  writing  to  you,  as  I  always 
feel  as  if  I  were  enjoying  one  of  our  old-time 
friendly  exchanges  of  views  on  every  sub- 
ject under  the  sun.  On  the  second  or  third 
of  January,  when  I  had  only  just  begun 
writing  this  long  epistle,  I  sent  you  a  short 
letter  covering  some  of  my  humble  literary 
productions  which  I  thought  it  might  in- 
terest you  to  see. 

"I  intrusted  that  letter  to  a  Russian 
acquaintance  of  mine  who  was  leaving 
that  day  for  London  to  join  his  wife  and 
son,  who  had  entered  the  British  military 
service.  But  it  seems  that  letter  also  has 
failed  to  reach  you. 

"With  kindest  regards  from  us  three  to 
Lady  Bryce  and  yourself,  I  remain, 
"Yours  very  sincerely, 

"R.  R." 

My  self-imposed  mission,  a  forlorn  hope, 
had  failed,  as  I  had  fully  expected.  And 
yet  its  aim  was  one  that  might  have  en- 
listed sympathy  rather  than  deserved  dis- 
approval, and  its  success — had  it  been 
possible^  might  have  benefited  the  world. 
But  the  world  was  not,  nor  does  it  seem  to 
be  even  now,  ripe  for  real  peace. 

In  winding  up  these  reminiscences  of  a 
long  life  spent  in  the  devoted  service  of  my 
country,  a  tragic  victim  of  the  Moloch  of 
war,  I  may,  perhaps  with  propriety,  ven- 
ture to  quote,  from  the  concluding  pages  of 
the  chapter  entitled  What  Men  Died  For, 
the  lofty  language  of  some  of  the  passages 
in  which  Sir  Philip  Gibbs,  in  his  wonderful 
book  Now  It  Can  Be  Told,  has  had  the 
noble  courage  to  give  the  world  the  unvar- 
nished truth: 

"In  each  nation,  even  in  Germany,  there 
were  men  and  women  who  saw  the  folly  of 
the  war  and  the  crime  of  it,  and  desired  to 


end  it  by  some  act  of  renunciation  and 
repentance,  and  by  some  uplifting  of  the 
peoples'  spirit  to  vault  the  frontiers  of 
hatred  and  the  barbed  wire  which  hedged 
in  patriotisms.  Some  of  them  were  put  in 
prison.  Most  of  them  saw  the  impos- 
sibility of  counteracting  the  forces  of  in- 
sanity which  had  made  the  world  mad,  and 
kept  silent,  hiding  their  thoughts  and 
brooding  over  them.  The  leaders  of  the 
nations  continued  to  use  mob  passion  as 
their  argument  and  justification,  excited  it 
anew  when  its  fires  burned  low,  focused  it 
upon  definite  objectives  and  gave  it  a  sense 
of  righteousness  by  the  high-sounding 
watchwords  of  liberty,  justice,  honor  and 
retribution.  .  .  .  The  peoples  shared  the 
blame  of  their  rulers  because  they  were  not 
nobler  than  their  rulers.  They  cannot  now 
plead  ignorance  or  betrayal  by  false  ideals 
which  duped  them,  because  character  does 
not  depend  on  knowledge,  and  it  was  the 
character  of  European  peoples  which  failed 
in  the  crisis  of  the  world's  fate,  so  that  they 
followed  the  call  back  of  the  beast  of  the 
jungle  rather  than  the  voice  of  the  Crucified 
One  whom  they  pretended  to  adore.  .  .  . 
Or  is  war  the  law  of  human  life?  Is  there 
something  more  powerful  than  Kaisers  and 
castes  which  drives  masses  of  men  against 
other  masses  in  death  struggles  which  they 
do  not  understand?  Are  we  really  poor 
beasts  in  the  jungle,  striving  by  tooth 
and  claw,  high  velocity  and  poison  gas  for 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  an  endless 
conflict?   .   .  . 

"The  world  will  not  accept  that  message 
of  despair;  and  millions  of  men  to-day  who 
went  through  the  agony  of  the  war  are  in- 
spired by  the  humble  belief  that  humanity 
may  be  cured  of  its  cruelty  and  stupidity 
and  that  a  brotherhood  of  peoples  more 
powerful  than  a  League  of  Nations  may 
be  founded  in  the  world  after  its  present 
sickness  and  out  of  the  conflict  of  its 
anarchy.  .  .  .  We  have  seen  too  much 
blood.  We  want  to  wipe  it  out  of  our  eyes 
and  souls.  Let  us  have  Peace." 

Editor's  Note — This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of 
articles  by  Baron  Rosen. 
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MAXWELL 


The  new  and  powerful  organization  now  building 
the  good  Maxwell  has  usefulness  in  mind  above 
all  else.    The  good  Maxwell  costs  so  little  to 


Hfte  Good  Maxxocll 


MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  INC. 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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(Continued  from  Page  21) 


and  a  name."  Fifteen  cents,  judiciously 
expended  in  a  second-rate  emporium, 
purchased  a  new  collar  of  passable  ap- 
pearance if  not  too  closely  inspected.  His 
pockets  yielded  up  a  comb.  Soon  he  was 
very  creditably  groomed,  even  to  the 
smoothing  of  his  beard,  the  polishing  of  his 
pince-nez.  His  suit,  originally  excellent, 
still  would  pass  muster.  Yes,  as  the  Doc 
surveyed  himself  in  the  crinkly  reflecting 
mirror  of  the  little  room  he  felt  that  he 
would  do. 

A  few  minutes  later  brought  him  to  the 
office  of  a  lawyer  in  a  musty  old  brick  block 
on  Johnson  Street.  This  office  laired  up  a 
winding  wooden  stair,  suggestive  of  the 
spider  and  the  fly.  The  lawyer's  name  was 
Mullins.  Doc  knew  the  type,  entirely 
well;  which  type  is  crudely  known  as 
ambulance  chasers,  and  will  gulp  at  con- 
tingent business  as  toads  lick  up  insects. 

Briefly  the  Doc  stated  his  business. 

"Yes,  Doctor  Harris,"  the  lawyer  an- 
swered, replacing  in  his  lapel  the  pin  where- 
with he  had  been  picking  his  teeth,  "I  will 
undertake  the  collection,  on  the  contingent 
basis  you  mention,  for  the  proffered— 
h'm!— honorarium  of  ten  dollars.  The 
arrest  and  conviction  are  certainly  the 
result  of  your  testimony.  I  should  judge 
that  the  bank  people  would  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  pay.  Shall  I  phone  them 
and  inquire?" 

"No.  You  might  do  better  to  see  them 
in  person." 

"Very  true.  I  am  disengaged  for  the 
present.  I  can  go  at  once." 

Mullins  seemed  rather  eager  in  the 
matter.  Perhaps  ten-dollar  honorariums 
didn't  drop  in  on  him  every  day. 

"To-morrow  morning  will  do  quite  well," 
answered  Bender.  "A  man  of  my  profes- 
sion does  not  wish  to  seem  oversolicitous 
about  so  trivial  a  matter  as  a  hundred  dol- 
lars. Yet  I  admit,  on  this  walking  tour,  the 
sum — minus  your  honorarium — will  not  be 
without  its  advantageous  qualities." 

Mullins  objected  to  any  delay,  quoting 
remarks  about  striking  while  the  sun  shone, 
and  making  hay  while  the  iron  was  hot,  but 
his  client  held  firm.  They  parted,  with  the 
understanding  that  Mullins  was  to  let  mat- 
ters lie  till  ten  next  morning.  His  client 
was  to  call  for  the  hundred  dollars  an  hour 
later. 

Thereafter  Doc  Bender  returned  to  the 
Keystone  Hotel,  with  seventy-eight  cents 
in  his  pocket.  Three  meals,  at  a  minimum 
of  twenty  cents  per,  would  have  to  come 
out  of  this  amount. 

"But  that  leaves  eighteen  cents  for  a 
cigar  and  incidentals,"  he  reckoned.  "For 
diversion  I  can  read  the  papers  in  the  hotel 
office — a  most  useful  place  when  one  wishes 
to  obtain  a  little  inside  information  on  the 
finances  and  politics  of  a  town.  The  cigar 
can  be  smoked  in  three  installments.  Not 
so  bad,  eh?" 

Thus  he  passed  long  hours,  waiting.  He 
got  acquainted  with  the  two  local  papers, 
the  Reporter  and  the  Times-Express.  Also, 
he  made  progress  in  fathoming  the  political 
and  financial  antagonisms  of  Slackville. 
All  this  was  just  so  much  wheat  in  the  bin. 
He  also  pondered  a  good  deal  on  the  condi- 
tion of  his  pal,  whose  board  and  lodging 
were  now  costing  him  exactly  nothing  at  all. 

At  eleven  next  morning — with  rain  still 
weeping  from  a  blind  sky — he  called  again 
on  Mullins.  The  lawyer  greeted  him  with  a 
countenance  of  dejection. 

"I  judge,  sir,"  opined  the  Doc,  "that 
you  have  not  succeeded  in  collecting  the 
reward." 

"Right!  There's  nothin'  doin'." 

"What?" 

"Not  through  me!  Mr.  McShane,  presi- 
dent of  the  bank,  won't  recognize  my 
claim.  You  should  of  put  it  in  writin', 
Doctor  Harris,  an'  thus  empowered  me  to 
collect.  I'll  have  to  ask  you  to  do  that, 
sir,  before  we  proceed." 

Bender  frowned.  The  name  McShane 
recalled  poignant  memories.  Pod  and  he 
had  once  had  dealings  with  a  man  of  that 
cognomen,  in  which  they  had  nearly  lost 
even  unto  their  eyeteeth.  The  name  sug- 
gested unpleasant  events.  Still,  he  gave 
it  no  serious  thought.  In  a  country  of 
105,683,108  inhabitants,  surely  there  must 
be  about  n  McShanes. 

More  serious  than  any  tenuous  possi- 
bility of  running  into  the  former  McShane 
was  the  immediate  and  pressing  need  of 
cash.  Bender's  pocket  now  held  but  eight 
cents.  Delays  were  not  permissible. 


"An'  what's  more,"  the  legal  luminary 
continued,  "them  people  insist  on  your 
comin'  to  see  'em,  with  me,  personal.  They 
want  all  the  details,  an'  they  won't  give  up 
a  nickel  till  they've  talked  with  you.  Why, 
anybody'd  think  they  suspected  a  fraud 
or  somethin',  they're  that  leary!" 

"Very  well,"  said  Ben,  "let  us  go  at 
once."  His  thermometer  of  hope  was  once 
more  rising,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was 
conscious  of  an  instinctive  undercurrent  of 
misgiving  that  is  usually  called  a  hunch. 

They  proceeded  to  the  bank,  arriving  at 
eleven-twenty-five.  After  a  little  delay 
they  were  ushered  into  the  president's  pri- 
vate office.  Here  a  totally  shocking  dis- 
covery struck  Bender  directly  between  the 
eyes.  His  first  glance  at  McShane  assured 
him  he  was  confronted  by  one  of  the  few 
persons  in  this  erring  world  whom  he  posi- 
tively preferred  not  to  encounter. 

There  could  be  no  mistaking  this  fatal 
fact.  Even  had  McShane's  start  of  recog- 
nition not  betrayed  the  truth,  Bender's 
own  eyes  would  have  made  error  impos- 
sible. This  President  McShane,  of  the 
Slackville  National  Bank,  was  none  other 
than  Baldy  McShane. 
'  Let  us  state  in  a  few  words  that  Baldy 
McShane  had  erstwhile  been  an  auto- 
track  operator  and  a  gambler  on  auto 
races.  Also  that  Bender  had  not  laid  an 
eye  on  him  in  more  than  five  years,  and 
that  Bender  had  hoped  never  again  to 
meet  him,  in  this  life  or  any  other. 

The  Doc  paled  a  little  as  Baldy's  eyes 
fastened  themselves  on  his  countenance  with 
something  of  the  tenacity  of  an  octopus' 
tentacles. 

McShane,  now  perfectly  his  own  mas-, 
ter,  rose,  gestured  to  a  chair;  and  turned 
toward  Mullins. 

"My  dear  sir,"  smiled  he,  "with  your 
kind  permission  I  very  much  prefer  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  in  private  with  your  client. 
Alone.  No  offense,  pray?" 

Mullins  stared,  but  had  to  yield.  The 
smile  on  the  smooth  calm  face  of  President 
McShane  was  in  no  wise  to  be  misunder- 
stood. So  Mullins  departed,  closing  the 
office  door  behind  him. 

McShane  smiled  still  more  as  he  handed 
Doc  a  cigar. 

"Well,  old  man,"  said  he,  "this  is  an 
unexpected  pleasure!" 

"It  certainly  is!  Nice  weeds  you're 
smoking  now." 

"I  always  smoked  nice  weeds."  And  he 
sat  down  again  at  his  broad  glass-topped 
desk,  whereon  he  drummed  with  manicured 
fingers.  "As  a  man  who  may  have  sucked 
eggs,  but  who  always  swallowed  the  shells, 
I  always  played  in  luck.  I  judge  you're  out 
of  it." 

"The  obvious  needs  no  confirmation." 

"Correct!  There  was  once  on  a  time  a 
couple  of  con  men  named  Doc  Bender  and 
Pod  Slattery.  Their  record  runs  from  East-  , 
port,  Maine,  to  San  Francisco,  and  then  1 
some.  In  fact,  all  round  the  world.  I 
believe  one  of  those  distinguished  gentle- 
men now  does  our  town  lockup  the  honor 
of  reposing  therein.  In  fact,  I  know  he 
does.  I've  been  down  and  had  a  look  at 
him  myself.  He  don't  know  it,  but  it's  a 
fact.  I  made  him,  the  first  peek." 

"I'm  sure  he'd  regret  not  having  seen 
you,  if  he'd  known  it.  Old  friends  are 
best,"  remarked  the  doctor. 

"So  much  for  one  of  the  con  men,"  went 
on  McShane.  "The  other  is  faced  by  the 
alternative  of  departing  from  Slackville 
with  exceeding  promptitude  or  of  also  re- 
posing near  his  partner — indefinitely." 

"Ah,  indeed?"  parried  the  Doc.  He  too 
was  smiling  now.  "Once  on  a  time  there 
was  a  sporting  gentleman,  in  Los  Angeles, 
whose  common  or  garden  name  was  Baldy. 
Among  other  exploits,  this  gentleman  in- 
dulged in  some  auto  racing  of  great  in- 
genuity. He  also  handled  stolen  cars.  I 
understand  there  is  an  election  coming  off 
here.  Any  publicity  " 

"There  will  be  no  publicity,"  put  in 
McShane.  He  blew  rich  smoke,  even  as  the 
Doc  was  blowing  it. 

"Why  not,  pray?"  asked  the  Doc. 
"Nothing  personal,  you  understand.  I'm 
merely  asking  for  information." 

"Quite  so!  In  a  town  where  one  owns, 
so  to  speak,  the  mayor,  the  common  coun- 
cil, police,  judges  and  one  of  the  papers, 
plus  about  everything  else — one  also  con- 
trols the  public  mind.  Such  mind  as  the 
public  thinks  it  has.  No  Ithuriel's  lance, 
(Continued  on  Page  52) 
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THE     MOST     BEAUTIFUL    CAR.   IN  AMERICA 


IF  you  would  know  the  real  thrill  of  living,  get 
behind  the  wheel  of  a  New  Series  "Glenbrook 
6 '44"  and  hike  for  the  open  country. 

There  is  wine  in  the  air  these  early  spring  days  — 
a  wine  that  quickens  the  jaded  pulse  beat  and  brings 
the  glow  of  health  to  sallow  cheeks. 

With  the  "Glenbrook"  you  will  be  prepared  to 
accept  any  challenge  of  the  road.  When  long,  steep 
hills  loom  before  you,  just  open  the  throttle  and 
watch  the  speedometer  needle  climb  up — up — up. 

For,  remember,  this  keen  spirited  car  accelerates 
from  five  to  (twentyfive  miles  per  hour  in  nine 
seconds  flat.  That  is  a  clear  index  of  giant  energy. 
It  means  a  vast  store  of  reserve  power  for  any 
and  all  motoring  needs. 


New  Series  "6-44"  Models 


Glenbroo\  Five  Passenger  Touring  Car 
Ardmore  Four  Passenger  Sport  Model 
Lenox  Roadster  Two  Passenger  •  ' 
Coupe  Four  Passenger  »  »  -  »  » 
Sedan  Five  Passenger  


Cord  Tiret  Ultra 


$1795  f.  0.  b.  Detroit 
2015  f,  0.  b.  Detroit 
'795  f-  °-  °-  Detroit 
2600  f,  0.  b.  Detroit 
2720  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


PAIGE-DETROIT     MOTOR     CAR     COMPANY,     DETROIT,  Michigan 


Manufacturers  of  Paige  Motor  Cars  and  Motor  Trucks 
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A  new  kind  of  vacuum 
bottle — For  outdoors 
or  indoors  — for  work, 
school,  home  or  office 


"It  will 
not  break 


A FALL  from  the  table,  a  jolt  in  an  auto- 
k  mobile — even  the  sudden  contact  of 
hot  or  cold  liquids— is  likely  to  break  the 
ordinary  vacuum  bottle. 

The  new  Stanley  Vacuum  Bottle  puts 
an  end  to  this  danger.  The  Stanley  is 
made  entirely  of  steel,  welded  into  a 
single  unit  of  tremendous  strength. 
There  is  no  glass  in  its  construction.  It 
can  never  break. 

In  pints,  quarts,  two-quarts 
and  carafe 

Stanley  all-steel  bottles  are  now  made  in 
a  new  convenient  pint  size  for  individual 
lunches  as  well  as  in  one  and  two-quart 
sizes  for  automobiling  and  general  use. 
Also  in  an  attractive  carafe  model  for 
home  or  office. 

Sold  at  all  the  better  drug,  hardware, 
sporting  goods,  department,  jewelry  and 
auto-accessory  stores. 

The  first  cost  is  the  last  cost. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  the  Stanley 
Bottle,  send  us  his  name  and  address.  Stanley 
Insulating  Company,  43  Exchange  Place,  New 
York.   Factory:  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


VACUUM  BOTTLE 

MrroSTAT 

Keeps  liquids  piping  hot  or  icy  cold 


(Continued  from  Page  SO) 

even  though  tipped  with  flame,  can  possi- 
bly pierce  such  armor.  Rather,  Ithuriel  will 
find  himself  in  the  red-hot  gravy  if  he  does 
any  jousting  in  this  vicinity.  I  speak  quite 
impersonally,  you  understand." 

"Yes,  yes,  of  course!" 

"By  the  way,"  McShane  added,  "this  is 
splendid  weather  for  travel,  isn't  it?  Nice 
weather  to  go  South.  We  have  excellent 
train  service  for  Washington  and  Florida." 

"Yes?" 

"A  couple  of  gentlemen  of  leisure  might 
enjoy  Florida.  Even  though  one  of  them 
may  be  unavoidably  detained,  such  a  slight 
detail  may  easily  be  overcome.  Also,  a 
matter  of  a  hundred  dollars  can  be  nego- 
tiated without  difficulty.  Even  five  'hun- 
dred would  not  be  impossible." 

"Thanks,"  said  the  Doc,  a  glint  in  his 
eye.  "When  I  decide  to  travel  I'll  remem- 
ber it."  He  stood  up  and  took  his  hat. 

"  You  mean  you're  intending  to  remain?  " 
demanded  the  banker,  his  jaw  stiffening. 
His  smile  was  gone  now.  He  looked  dan- 
gerous. 

"For  a  while,  yes.  I'm  at  the  Keystone 
Hotel.  You  can  find  me  any  time." 

"Florida  will  positively  be  healthier  for 
both  of  you  this  winter!" 

"Possibly.  Still,  we  intend  to  stay. 
Until  we  have  acquired  a  motor  car,  at 
least.  Perhaps  you  might  advise  us  about 
that?  You  being,  as  it  were,  one  of  the 
country's  greatest  experts — sub  rosa — on 
motor  cars." 

"Sorry,  but  I  can't  offer  you  any  assist- 
ance in  such  a  matter,  save  to  remark  that 
the  Slackville  police  operate  a  car  that  will 
undoubtedly  call  for  you,  in  case  you're 
here — let's  see — to-morrow  noon." 

"Kind  of  you,  I'm  sure,"  smiled  the 
Doc.  "I  rather  like  Slackville.  I  think  I'll 
remain  awhile." 

"Don't  be  a  fool!"  growled  McShane 
with  a  swift  unmasking  of  his  suavity. 
"There's  five  hundred  in  cash  for  you  in 
this  desk  drawer,  and  a  get-away  for  your 
side  partner  if  you  clear  out  by  noon  to- 
morrow." 

"The  stakes  I'm  playing  for  now,  Baldy 
McShane,"  Doc  retorted  with  a  steely  eye, 
"make  five  hundred  look  like  birdseed!" 

"If  you  stay  you'll  catch  hell!  I'll  drag 
up  everything  on  you  for  the  last  ten  years, 
and  bury  you  two  so  deep  " 

"Good  day,  and  thanks  for  everything," 
Ben  interrupted.  ' '  Au  revoir ! ' ' 

Doc  Bender  walked  out  of  the  president's 
office  smiling,  and  carefully  closed  the  door. 

"Well?"  whispered  Mullins  anxiously. 
"Anythin'  doin'?" 

"I  should  say  yes !  More  than  this  tomb 
of  a  town  has  seen  in  many  a  long  day!" 

"You  landed  the  hundred,  then?" 

"Hush!"  bade  the  Doc.  "When  the 
tornado  impends,  who  considers  the 
zephyr?" 

With  which  cryptic  remark  he  left  the 
lawyer  staring. 

Only  eight  paltry  pence  graced  his  pock- 
ets as  he  returned  to  the  Keystone  Hotel, 
where  he  faced  the  necessity  of  stalling  off 
a  room-rent  bill  of  seventy-five  cents,  also 
of  supping  and  breakfasting  on  buns.  But 
the  Doc's  burning  soul,  now  upborne  by  a 
very  great  joy  of  battle  royal,  was  oblivious 
of  buns. 

What  is  a  bun  or  two,  after  all,  between 
archenemies? 

v 

THE  police  garnered  Doc  Bender  in  next 
forenoon,  just  as  he  had  expected  and 
hoped  they  woul  d.  He  met  arrest  with  entire 
equanimity,  likewise  his  motor-car  ride  to 
the  jail.  His  stomach  was  almost  empty, 
but  his  brain  was  teeming  full— full  of  local 
affairs  and  of  past  events  that  together 
formed  a  kind  of  TNT  for  McShane. 
Things  seemed  to  be  working  nicely;  but 
you  never  can  tell. 

Booked,  and  in  default  of  bail  consigned 
to  a  cell,  he  promptly  got  in  touch  with 
Pod.  More  than  once  in  times  past  they 
had  conversed,  in  durance  vile,  by  tele- 
graphic taps  on  steel  bars. 

"You're  a  hot  one,  I  must  say!"  Pod 
rapped  covertly.  "Some  scheme!  What 
did  they  land  you  for?" 

"Conspiracy  to  do  an  illegal  act." 
"Fine!  Now  the  oyster  is  dead!  I  sup- 
pose we'll  draw  about  ninety-nine  years 
apiece." 

"Wait!"  the  Doc  replied. 
"That's  just  what  I've  got  to  do.  That's 
the  only  thing  there  is  to  do  now.  You're  a 
hot  one — nix!" 

Doc  Bender  did  not  bother  to  reply. 
Pod's  further  remarks  were  still  more 
scathing,  but  the  Doc  had  other  business 


before  the  house  than  repartee.  Seated  on 
his  bunk  he  was  thinking  hard,  remember- 
ing much.  Putting  two  and  two  together 
and  making  nine  of  them.  He  had  no  time 
even  to  hear  Pod's  indignant  comments, 
which  were  knocks  in  both  senses  of  the 
word. 

A  few  hours  of  cogitation,  joined  to  a 
good  though  plain  dinner,  brought  him  to 
the  firing  line.  He  summoned  Mullins, 
naming  this  gentleman  to  the  warden  as  his 
attorney,  and  had  an  hour's  conference  with 
him. 

Thereafter,  Mullins  repaired  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  Times-Express — the  paper  not 
owned  by  McShane,  a  small  paper,  how- 
ever, with  but  very  limited  circulation  and 
influence. 

That  afternoon  the  owner  of  the  Times- 
Express,  an  oldish  man  from  Maine,  named 
Harburg,  called  at  the  jail.  He  knew  the 
warden  and  got  permission  to  talk  with  the 
latest  prisoner.  Doc  and  Harburg  indulged 
in  six  cigar  lengths  of  entertaining  con- 
versation. 

Next  morning's  Times-Express  carried 
this  announcement  on  the  front  page: 

READ!  READ!!  READ!!! 

Read  the  First  of  Our  New  Series  of  Articles 

TRICKS  OF  THE  TRACK 

In  To-morrow's  Paper! 

READ  many  Secrets  of  the  Automobile  World,  never 
hitherto  disclosed,  which  will  be  Fully  Described  by 
an  Expert! 

READ  all  about  Fake  Bets,  Skinning  Come-ons, 

Pulled  Races  and  Phony  Events ! 
READ  the  Inside  Dope  on  the  Stolen  Car  Industry! 
READ  many  other  Sensational  Features! 
READ,  READ,  READ! 

President  McShane's  eye  caught  this  an- 
nouncement, not  as  through  a  glass  darkly 
but  with  exceeding  lucidity,  next  morning 
on  his  way  to  the  bank  in  his  limousine.  His 
face  purpled,  his  neck  swelled  and  he  spat 
several  oaths. 

A  few  minutes  later  Harburg's  desk 
phone  rang. 

"Cut  that  series  of  auto  articles,"  came 
a  voice  that  meant  business,  "or  the  mort- 
gage will  be  foreclosed  immediately  on  your 
building  and  presses.  This  is  the  first  and 
last  warning.  If  you've  got  the  brains  of  a 
louse  you'll  watch  your  step!" 

"Thanks,"  replied  Harburg;  "but  as  my 
brains  are  not  of  that  entomological  variety 
your  kind  advice  doesn't  apply." 

Then  he  hung  up  and  continued  writing. 

The  afternoon  edition  contained  this 
additional  imperative: 

READ! 

HOW  a  Prominent  Financier  of  this  Town,  formerly 
a  Race  Track  Expert,  once  nearly  crippled  a 
rival  car! 

HOW  he  hired  a  Tout  to  Substitute  a  Can  of  Maple 

Sirup  for  a  Can  of  Lubricating  Oil,  the  Two  Cans 

being  identical  in  appearance! 
HOW  the  Tout  slipped  the  Sirup  Can  into  the  Hangar 

of  the  Rival  Racer ! 
HOW  a  Feasting  Fly,  on  the  Lip  of  the  Sirup  Can, 

Foiled  the  Dastardly  Plot! 
ALL  this  and  More,  in  To-morrow's  Paper !  Amazing 

Revelations  of  the  Auto  World.    Full  Details! 

Extraordinary  Articles  that  Everybody  Should 

READ!! 

That  evening,  all  but  in  apoplexy,  Presi- 
dent McShane  called  on  Harburg,  at  Har- 
burg's unobtrusive  residence  in  the  far  from 
aristocratic  Slackville  Heights  section. 

"You  run  that  article,"  he  menaced 
with  a  thud  of  the  fist  on  Harburg's  library 
desk,  "and  you,  your  paper  and  your  en- 
tire plant  won't  be  worth  a  nickel!" 

"Which  will  be  exactly  five  times  what 
your  reputation  will  be,"  calmly  returned 
Harburg,  "and  the  election  chances  of  the 
gang  you're  hand-in-glove  with.  When  I 
get  through  with  you  people  you  can  walk 
under  a  caterpillar  with  high-heeled  boots 
and  a  silk  hat  on  and  never  touch  it.  I 
mean  you  to  wear  the  boots  and  the  hat- 
not  the  caterpillar." 

"Harburg!  Watch  your  step.  You 
know  me!" 

"Better  to-day  than  I  did  yesterday," 
smiled  the  man  from  Maine.  "I've  been 
waiting  a  long  time  to  get  you  and  yours, 
but  I've  never  had  any  right  dope.  Now 
Providence  hath  exceedingly  blessed  me. 
You  can't  foreclose  and  clean  me  out 
quicker  than  I  can  run  those  articles — espe- 
cially as  I've  got  a  restraining  injunction 
out  already  that  will  stand  you  off  from 
attaching  the  presses  for  at  least  a  week. 
A  week's  all  I  want." 

(Continued  on  Page  54) 
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When  the  question  arises  of  how  to  deliver  the 
greatest  amount  of  engine  power  to  the  rear 
wheels  —  smoothly  and  quietly  —  automobile, 
truck,  and  tractor  engineers  turn  to  Timken 
Tapered  Roller  Bearings. 

They  know  that  during  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury now,  fifty-seven  million  Timkens  have  per- 
formed properly,  and  wholly  satisfactorily  in  the 
front  wheels,  steering  pivots,  fans,  clutches, 
transmissions,  pinion  shafts,  differentials,  and 
rear  wheels  of  motor  vehicles. 

And  they  know  that  today  four  hundred  and 
twenty-two  American  and  European  builders  of 
automobiles,  trucks  and  tractors  are  using  Timken 
Tapered  Roller  Hearings  in  these  locations — 
because  Timkens  mean  an  uninterrupted  flow  of 


power  from  the  motor,  through  the  transmission 
to  the  rear  wheels — 

because  Timkens  carry  all  loads,  no  matter  from 
what  direction  they  come— 

because  Timkens  withstand  the  highest  speeds  and 
most  constant  and  gruelling  service  encountered  in 
automotive  practice — 

and  because,  when  the  inevitable  wear  that  must 
follow  all  motion  does  come,  a  simple  adjustment 
or  take-up,  easily  and  quickly  made,  makes  a 
Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearing  function  as  if 
it  were  new. 

The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio 

limken  TaptreJ  Roller  Bearing  for  Panenger  Cari.Truckt.Tractort, 
Trailrri,  Farm  Implcmenti,  Machinery,  and  Imluitrial  Apptiancci. 
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Baltimore's  great  fire 

Flame  and  water  destroyed  the  store,  but  the  records 
were  as  good  as  the  diamonds  in  the  safe 

/TVHE  whole  business  life  of  the  J.  S.  MacDonald 
-■-  Company,  a  Baltimore  jewelry  firm,  was  written 
in  its  records  of  account. 

Fire  swept  the  city  and  blasted  the  store,  the 
accounts  were  badly  baked,  and  then  submerged 
in  water. 

But  someone,  years  before,  had  unconsciously 
prepared  for  the  emergency,  for  the  records  were 
written  in  the  standard  ink  of  the  office — 

CARTER'S 

In  their  own  words,  "For  every  practical  pur- 
pose our  entries  were  as  good  as  ever." 

Use  Carter's  Writing  Fluid,  as  MacDonald  did, 
because  you  rely  on  it  day  . after  day,  year  in  and 
year  out,  to  flow  freely,  write  clear  blue,  and  dry  a 
permanent  black. 

Use  it  because  its  writing  qualities  are  kept 
worthy  of  the  leading  ink-makers  by  the  scientific 
vigilance  of  the  Carter  Laboratories. 

They  know  that  the  real  test  of  every  Carter 
product  is  its  daily  use  in  the  home  or  the  office — 
whether  you  buy  an  ounce  or  a  gallon,  the 
silent  saving  to  you  in  daily  service  bulks 
a  larger  total  than  the  more  spectacular 
saving  of  the  emergency. 

THE  CARTER'S  INK  COMPANY 

zJtCanufact tiring  Chemists 
New  York    Boston    Chicago  Montreal 
CARTER  INX  PRODUCTS 

Writing  Fluid,  Fountain  Pen  inks,  Red 
Ink  [Carmine],  Real-black  Ink,  Ink 
Eraser,  Cico  Paste,  Photolibrary  Paste, 
Cement,  Glue  Pencils,  Great  Stickist 
Mucilage, Copying  Inks, Drawing  Inks, 
Indelible  Inks,  Stamping  Inks,  Vel  Vet 
Show  Card  Colors,  White  and  Gold 
Inks,  Violet,  Green  and  Blue  Inks, 
Typewriter  Ribbons,  Carbon  Papers, 

^Writing  P    »»«»>«*»* m» 
fluid 
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(Continued  from  Page  52) 

"If  you  force  this  issue  I  won't  stick  at 
the  law.  There's  the  good  old  monkey 
wrench  that  can  be  dropped  into  the  gears. 
There's  dynamite!" 

"Yes,  and  there's  a  guard  at  my  press, 
too,  with  a  forty-four.  Also  a  steno  in  the 
next  room,  taking  down  every  word  you're 
saying." 

"I  quit,"  said  McShane.  "Name  your 
price." 

"Ah,  that,"  smiled  Harburg,  "is  differ- 
ent. But  before  we  talk  turkey  we'll  have 
to  consult  our  friends  at  the  jail." 

"Get  your  hat,"  directed  the  banker. 
"My  car's  outside." 

They  proceeded  to  the  jail,  where  Pod 
was  blissfully  slumbering,  while  the  Doc 
watched  and  waited  for  events  he  felt  posi- 
tive were  forthcoming. 

All  doors  swung  for  McShane,  even  that 
of  the  warden's  private  office,  where  the 
conference  was  held.  Those  present,  in 
order  of  importance:  Doctor  Pittsburgh 
Bender,  Harburg,  McShane. 

The  conference  lasted  till  nearly  mid- 
night. At  the  end  of  it  the  following  status 
existed: 

McShane  owned  the  Times-Express. 

Harburg,  who  had  long  been  losing 
money  on  it  and  had  often  vainly  tried  to 
sell  out,  had  McShane's  check  for  eighty- 
five  hundred  dollars,  wherewith  he  had 
promised  to  return  to  Maine  and  stay 
there.  He  also  had  a  check  for  five  hundred 
dollars  made  out  to  Mullins,  as  a  mouth 
stopper. 

Doctor  Bender  had  a  pocketful  of 
McShane's  cigars  and  a  sealed  envelope 
containing  two  hundred  bank  notes,  each 
for  fifty  dollars.  Evidently  McShane  had 
intended  to  do  business  on  a  cash  basis 
when  he  had  gone  gunning  for  salvation. 

All  this  being  thus,  Harburg  dragged  the 
phone  over  the  warden's  desk  and  called 
the  editorial  office  of  the  paper. 

"Kill  that  auto  dope,"  he  tersely  com- 
manded, while  McShane  wiped  the  sweat 
of  a  past  agony  from  his  brow.  "Shove  in  a 
few  lines  stating  that  press  of  campaign 
matter  makes  it  imperative  to  hold  it  over 
till  after  election.  Get  me?  If  you  slip  on 
this  you're  fired!" 

_  "And  now,"  breathed  McShane,  with  a 
sigh  of  infinite  solace,  "now  get  your  fat 
friend  out  of  his  bunk  and  keep  your  bar- 
gain." 

"The  charge  against  me  will  be  quashed? ' ' 
inquired  the  Doc,  unmoved  in  prosperity  as 
in  reverses. 

"Yes.  You'll  never  hear  from  it  again. 
I  can  fix  anything  in  this  burg." 

"But  that  doesn't  settle  my  friend's  case. 
He's  been  duly  convicted,  sentenced  and 
imprisoned,  according  to  law.  He's  got  to 
serve  his  thirty  days.  The  warden  can't 
turn  him  out." 

"No,  but  he  can  just  happen  to  escape, 
can't  he?  I  can  fix  " 

"  It'll  mean  the  warden's  scalp." 

"I've  got  plenty  salve  for  wounds  like 
that.  Get  your  friend!" 


POD  SLATTERY,  roused  from  deep 
slumber,  sat  up  in  his  bunk  and  dug  at 
his  eyes  with  many  grumblings. 

"Snap  out  of  it!"  whispered  the  Doc. 
"You've  got  to  escape!" 
"Huh?" 

"Escape!  Get  me?" 

Pod  blinked  at  his  pal  by  the  vague  light 
filtering  into  his  cell  from  the  incandescent 
far  down  the  jail  corridor.  He  shivered  fret- 
fully. 

"But  I  don't  want  to  escape!"  he  ob- 
jected. "It's  warm  in  here,  an'  I  got  good 
chow,  an'  you  ain't  connected  with  no  kale 
yet.  Outside  it's  cold  an'  rainy.  If  I  escape 
I'll  catch  hell!  I  don't  want  " 

"  Stop  your  crape  hanging,  you  big  boob, 
and  come  along!"  commanded  the  Doc,  in 
so  authoritative  a  whisper  that  Pod  be- 
stirred himself.  "We've  made  a  royal 
clean-up,  and  we've  got  to  be  on  our  way 
before  anything  cracks." 

"I  don't  think  much  o'  your  frames," 
grumbled  the  big  fellow.  "You  guaranteed 
I  wouldn't  get  hit,  but  that  bull  walloped 
me  somethin'  wicked.  You  promised  me 
thirty  days  in  a  nice  wanm  hoosegow,  an' 
now  you're  " 

"Can  it!" 

"When  do  we  hit  the  grit?" 

"We  don't  hit  it  at  all.  We're  starting  in 
a  limousine,  and  continuing  in  a  Pullman, 
bound  for  Florida." 

Pod  whistled  silently.  He  dressed  with 
accelerated  speed.  His  eyes  grew  round  as 
cherries. 


"Follow  me,  easy,"  directed  Ben.  "The 
side  door's  accidentally  open,  like  this  cell." 

Pod  followed.  Through  a  dark  passage 
they  crept,  turned  to  the  right,  and  issued 
out  under  a  porte-cochere  that  shielded 
them  from  the  rain. 

A  silent  figure  opened  the  door  of  the 
waiting  limousine,  which  was  McShane's, 
and  a  swift  one.  Quickly  the  pals  bundled 
themselves  in.  The  silent  figure,  with  a 
glowing  cigar,  entered  and  closed  the  door. 
Inside,  the  car  was  warm  with  robes  and 
wraps.  The  chauffeur  let  in  the  clutch  and 
the  car  slid  away  into  the  night. 

"Beg  pardon,"  asked  the  Doc,  after  he 
had  given  Pod  one  of  McShane's  excellent 
cigars  and  lighted  one  himself,  "but  if  I 
may  ask  a  personal  question,  who  are  you?  " 

"  My  name  is  Prouty,"  answered  the  dim 
figure.  "I'm  Mr.  McShane's  private  sec- 
retary." 

"And  accompanying  us  in  what  ca- 
pacity?" 

"As  a  guide.  The  chauffeur's  a  new  man, 
and  doesn't  know  the  roads  more  than 
twenty  miles  south  of  here.  We're  headed 
for  Bostwick,  nearly  sixty  miles  away, 
where  you  can  catch  the  Washington  train 
without  any  danger  of  being  molested  or 
held  up." 

"I  see,"  said  the  Doc,  and  relapsed  into 
contented  smoking. 

The  feel  of  the  fat  envelope  in  his  inside 
coat  pocket  was  wonderfully  comforting. 
Dark  and  chill  though  the  night  was,  all 
prospects  looked  amazingly  bright.  To 
clean  up  ten  thousand  bucks  in  a  thirty- 
six-hour  campaign  isn't  bad.  It  averages 
two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  dollars  and 
seventy-eight  cents  an  hour. 

The  night  wore  on,  with  smoking,  doz- 
ing, waking.  Twice  the  secretary  produced 
a  pocket  flask  that  warmed  them  all.  Pod  , 
slumbered  more  than  the  Doc.  The  latter, 
for  the  most  part,  passed  the  time  in  cogi- 
tating plans  for  a  bigger  clean-up  in  Florida 
real  estate.  He  saw  pale  glimpses  of  sleep- 
ing towns  as  the  car  slid  southward;  towns 
desolate,  under  arc-lit'  drizzles  of  chill  rain,  • 
under  dim  incandescents,  and  gas  lights 
blue  in  the  wind.  Cradled  on  heavy  shock 
absorbers,  the  long  machine  held  her  course. 
Mud  and  water  sprayed  the  wind  shield; 
but  in  the  limousine  body  all  remained 
cozily  warm. 

Once  in  a  while,  where  roads  branched, 
the  otherwise  silent  Prouty  spoke  direc- 
tions for  the  chauffeur  into  the  little  tube. 
The  hesitant  car  sped  forward  again,  fol- 
lowing its  lances  of  headlight  glow  across 
which  the  rain  shot  swift  lines. 

Toward  three  o'  the  morning  the  car 
hauled  to  a  stand  at  a  dark  little  station, 
and  Prouty  descended. 

"Here  we  are,"  said  he,  and  gestured  at 
a  dim-seen  board  on  the  station,  bearing 
the  name  Bostwick.  "There's  a  south- 
bound train  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
The  rear  car  is  a  Pullman.  It  goes  through 
to  Washington,  where  you'll  have  to  change. 
You  can  buy  your  tickets  on  the  train." 

The  pals  got  out,  yawned  and  stretched. 
Sullenly  falling,  the  rain  still  did  its  October 
worst  to  chill  their  spirits.  They  all  had 
another  nip  from  the  flask,  in  which  the 
chauffeur  joined  them. 

"That'll  help  keep  the  cold  out  till  the 
train  comes,"  said  the  secretary  affably. 
"  I  envy  you  your  good  warm  Pullman  and 
Florida.  My  ride  back  to  Slackville  isn't 
going  to  be  very  delectable.  Well — I'd  bet- 
ter be  going.  Quicker  I  start,  quicker  I'll  I 
get  home." 

He  held  out  his  hand.    Pod  and  Ben 
shook  it. 

"Thanks  for  your  kindness,"  said  the 
Doc.  "  I  especially  appreciate  your  spirit." 

"Oh,  don't  mention  it.  It's  more  than 
two  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  however. 
I  hope  it'll  keep  you  warm.  I've  enjoyed 
coming  with  you  very  much  indeed.  And 
Mr.  McShane  was  glad  to  have  me  come 
too.  Good-by,  gentlemen.  Good  luck  and 
good-by." 

He  smiled  engagingly,  climbed  into  the 
car,  waved  his  hand  and  was  gone. 

"Gee,  but  it  is  some  cold  here,"  shivered 
Pod,  his  collar  turned  up  as  when  this  story 
opened.  "It  was  warm  in  the  jug.  I'm  hun- 
gry. The  feedin'  was  sure  O.  K.  there." 

"Don't  be  a  mutt!"  the  Doc  reproved 
him,  patting  the  envelope  that  filled  out  his 
chest.  "What  eating  can  compare  to  the 
avocados  and  terrapin  of  Dixie?  What 
sleep  can  touch  the  sleep  we're  going  to 
have,  dreaming  of  how  we've  trimmed 
Baldy  McShane  and  of  how  we're  going 
to  put  the  reamer  to  Northern  real-estate 
investors?"  . 

(Continued  on. Page  57) 
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FLORENCE 

OIL  COOK  STOVES 


More  Heat 
Less  Care 


"yOU  don't  have  to  stand  over  a  Florence 
Oil  Cook  Stove  to  make  sure  it's  doing 
the  work.  You  don't  get  hot  and  tired  in  a 
Florence-equipped  kitchen. 

When  things  arc  ready  to  put  on,  touch  a 


match  to  the  ashestos  kindler.  In  a  moment 
the  heat  can  he  adjusted  for  quick,  medium, 
or  slow  cooking.    Burns  kerosene. 

Ask  your  dealer  why  a  Florence  means 
More  Heat —Less  Care .  Wri  t  e  for  free  hook  let  s . 


CEN1  RAL  OIL  <S  GAS  STOVE  CO.,  350  School  Street,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Makeraof  Florence  Oil  Cook  Stove*  (1.  2,  3,  *,  and  S  burner*).  Florence  1'nrlahlc  Ovens.  Horcnre  Tank  Water  llralcri,  Florence  Oil  Hester* 

M»  i.  |ad  *«>ld  In  Canxla  b|  M'Clfliyi,  London,  Canada 
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90%  of  all  washing  is  the  plain  and  heavy  things 


Nothing  Is  Too  Heavy 
{for  the  zJWillrace  Principle 

The  Maytag  Cabinet  Electric  is  a  strong,  capable  washing  machine 
especially  adapted  to  the  washing  of  heavy  things  like  soiled 
clothing,  underwear,  dresses,  skirts,  suits,  stockings,  shirts,  bed 
covers,  table  linen,  blankets,  towels,  spreads,  drapes,  etc.,  etc.  It  is 
the  only  washer  that  cleanses  by  the  scientific  Millrace  Principle. 

The  secret  of  this  Maytag  development  is  in  the  wonderful  alb 
aluminum  Maytag  cylinder.  It  has  only  5  openings — each  one  de- 
signed  like  the  old'time  millrace.  As  the  cylinder  rapidly  revolves, 
the  hot,  sudsy  water  surges  through  these  millrace  gates.  It  is  flushed 
through  the  clothes  time  after  time.  The  clogged  meshes  of  the 
heaviest  fabric  are  cleared.  Every  batch  comes  out  beautifully  clean. 

It  is  the  force  in  the  water  that  does  all  the  work,  nothing  else. 
That  is  why  no  damage  is  done  even  to  the  most  delicate  things. 
It  cleans  but  cannot  injure. 

Go  see  this  wonderful  Maytag  at  your  local  dealer's.  Note  the 
substantial  construction — the  beautiful  finish.  Note,  too,  the  all- 
metal,  adjustable,  reversible  electric  wringer.  If  you  do  not  recall 
the  Maytag  dealer,  write  us  at  once  for  his  name  and  address. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Dept.  100,  NEWTON,  IOWA 

Branches  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can.;  and  The  Maytag 
Company   of    England,    323    Caledonian    Road,    King's   Cross,  London 

Makers  of  Maytag  Multi-Motor,  Electric,  Belt  and  Hand  Power  Washers 


Cabinet  ELECTRIC  WASHER. 

"  n^h  e  Gray  Machine 


The  old'time  mill' 
race  which  was  the 
inspiration  of  the 
Millrace  Principle. 


with  the  He  d  Stripe 
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(Continued  from  Page  54) 

"That's  so,  too,"  admitted  Pod  with  a 
win.  Together  the  pals  strolled  up  and 
down  tlu>  deserted  platform,  holding  cheery 
discourse  of  great  joy. 

After  a  while  the  aura  of  a  headlight 
trembled  through  the  woods.  Suddenly  it 
st  ruck  gleams  from  the  wet  rails.  It  dazzled 
swiftly  toward  the  station,  showing  the 
engineer  two  waiting  figures. 

He  shut  off  steam  and  reached  for  the 
air.  The  train  gritted,  sighing,  to  a  stop. 
Doc  and  Slattery  clambered  aboard  the 
Pullman.  A  shadowy  conductor  waved  a 
lantern  in  the  gloom,  and  the  train  rumbled 
into  motion  once  more. 

Everybody  was  asleep  in  the  Pullman. 
Some  were  snoring.  The  thick  green  carpet 
softened  the  pals'  footsteps,  the  heavy  cur- 
tains swayed  with  their  usual  air  of  mys- 
tery as  our  friends  made  their  way  into  the 
smoking  compartment. 

"Don't  seem  to  be  any  empty  berths," 
grumbled  Pod.  "An'  I  was  havin'  such  a 
good  pound  at  the  alfalfa  back  there!" 

"We  should  worry,"  smiled  Bender  as 
he  took  off  his  pince-nez  and  polished  the 
lenses.  "No  use  undressing  to-night,  any- 
how. It'll  soon  be  morning.  We've  got  for- 
ever to  sleep.  Besides,  I  had  several  naps 
in  the  auto." 

"Same  here,"  said  Slattery.  "That  was 
some  car,  wasn't  it?  And  that  Prouty  guy, 
he  was  pretty  smooth,  what?" 

Ben  nodded.  Prouty  and  his  flask  made 
pleasant  memories. 

After  a  little  silence,  in  which  they  both 
lit  fresh  cigars,  the  Doc  said :  "  Everything's 
all  buttoned  up  right.  Everybody's  satis- 
fied. You  and  I  have  been  through  no  end 
of  deals,  Pod,  running  over  twenty  years; 
but  for  general,  all-round  satisfaction  I 
never  saw  one  that  could  trot  in  this  pres- 
ent class." 

"Tickets,  please!" 

The  Pullman  conductor,  lantern  on  arm, 
roused  them  from  a  kind  of  golden  con- 
templation, to  which  the  clicking  spin  of 
the  wheels  made  a  contrabass  accompani- 
ment. 

"Sorry  to  trouble  you,"  answered  the 
Doc,  "but  we'll  have  to  buy  them  on 
board.  The  station  wasn't  open  at  Bost- 
wick." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right.  Where  are  you 
going?" 

"Washington.  Two  tickets  for  Washing- 
ton, please."  And  Doc  drew  the  sealed  en- 
velope from  his  pocket.  Pod's  face  assumed 
a  pleased  expectancy. 

As  Doc  ripped  open  the  envelope  the 
conductor  did  a  little  figuring  with  a  pencil 
on  a  time-table. 

"Two  to  Washington — Bostwick  to 
Washington — let's  see  " 

Ben  did  not  hear.  Horror  had  him  by  the 
roots  of  the  soul. 

"Good  night!" 

"What's  the  i,  Ben?"  Slattery  rumbled, 
heaving  up  from  the  deep  leather  couch. 

"He — that  skunk — look  a'  there!  Pipe 
that!" 

He  thrust  the  contents  of  the  envelope 
into  Pod's  fat  hands. 

"Where's  the  kale,  Ben?"  queried  the 
big  fellow.  "This  here's  all  pieces  o'  news- 
paper!" 

Search  me !  We're  stung ! " 

"What  seems  to  be  the  matter?"  de- 
manded the  conductor,  with  scant  amity. 
"I  hope  you're  not  trying  to  work  one  of 
the  very  cheesiest  old  panhandling  dodges 
on  me?  Your  clothing  certainly  suggests 
such  a  possibility." 

"Our cash !"Docejaculated.  "Switched!" 

"Communicate  that  to  the  marines," 
suggested  the  conductor.  "It  might  get 
you  a  ride  on  a  whale.  It  certainly  won't 
buy  you  transportation  on  this  train." 

"There's  typewritin' ! "  Pod  exclaimed. 
"What's  it  say?" 

"I  suppose,"  the  conductor  jibed,  "you 
gentlemen  will  claim  you  picked  up  the 
wrong  envelope  when  you  left  your  luxu- 
rious apartment.  And  left  your  money  on 
the  piano,  eh?  Kindly  cut  out  that  ancient 
gag,  and  produce  some  bona  fide  collateral." 

"What's  the  writin'  say?"  demanded 
Pod. 

"Read  it  yourself,  same  as  I'm  doing!" 
directed  Bender.  "You  don't  want  to  wise 
up  this  Pullman  con,  do  you?" 

They  both  read,  in  haste,  this  undated 
and  cruel  screed: 

"Dear  Friends:  I  take  pleasure  in  hand- 
ing you,  herewith,  two  hundred  pieces  of 
paper  carefully  cut,  by  me,  from  the  Times- 
Express.  This  publication  has  undergone  a 
change,  becoming  sane  and  conservative. 


Such  being  the  case,  and  you  still  being 
wanted  at  the  jail,  you  will  perceive  the 
inadvisability  of  your  ever  returning. 

"A  word  of  kindly  advice.  Next  time 
don't  be  satisfied  after  landing  the  loot.  Be 
sure  you  can  hang  onto  it.  Pockets  are  inse- 
cure. The  inside  of  one's  shirt  is  best,  with 
that  shirt  carefully  buttoned.  Also,  watch 
out  for  chance  traveling  companions. 

"Let  us  part  as  friends.  Once  you  stung 
a  certain  gentleman  in  the  matter  of  an 
auto  race  involving  maple  sirup.  This  gen- 
tleman is  now  merely  returning  the  atten- 
tion. That's  fifty-fifty,  and  fair.  You  have 
been  carried  a  good  many  miles  on  your 
southward  way,  and  delivered  from  the 
law.  I  hear  your  thanks.  You're  quite 
welcome,  I'm  sure. 

"This  is  no  au  revoir,  but  farewell:  Bum 
voyage,  as  they  say  in  France. 

"Your  sincere,   Well- Wisher." 

"How  about  it,  gentlemen?"  The  con- 
ductor's voice,  now  more  brusque,  startled 
them.  "What's  your  say?"  demanded  the 
official.  "Every  minute  you  sit  there  and 
don't  cash  in  is  almost  a  mile  each  of  you  is 
doing  this  railroad  out  of.  We  aren't  run- 
ning a  charity  bazaar.  Do  you  come  across 
or  do  I  pull  that  bell  rope?  " 

"Conductor,  if  you'll  just  listen  to  rea- 
son," the  Doc  began.  But  Pod  arose  more 
nobly  to  the  crisis. 

"It's  all  off,"  said  he.  "Pull!" 

VII 

WHEN  the  pals  were  hiking  down  the 
track  in  the  wet  darkness,  with  the 
satirical  tail  light  of  the  train  redly  mock- 
ing them  till  it  winked  out  round  a  curve, 
Pod  laughed. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at,  you  poor 
nut?"  demanded  the  Doc.  He  stumbled 
over  a  tie.  "This  is  a  heluva  jam  we're  in, 
I  must  say.  Can  the  merriment!" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  chuckled  the  fat 
one,  pulling  at  his  cigar.  "  We  didn't  do  so 
bad,  at  that." 

"Not  so  bad?  Why,  we  got  whipsawed, 
entire!" 

"Not  entire,  Ben.  First  we  handed 
McShane  an  awful  sweat,  for  a  while. 
That's  a  lot.  Then  I  got  a  couple  o'  nights' 
good  sleepin',  an'  two  days'  fine  chow,  an' 
you  got  a  feed  or  two.  That's  somethin'. 
Then  we  got  away  from  that  there  train  in 
the  most  reelistic  kind  o'  way.  We  didn't 
duck  it.  We  was  truly  bounced.  An'  if  in- 
quired into,  it  will  be  reported  as  such." 

"Well,  what  about  it?"  growled  Ben. 

"Lots  about  it.  We  can  hike  to  a  water 
tank  or  somethin',  an'  jump  a  freight,  an' 
reely  make  a  get-away.  See?  That's  every- 
thin'!" 

"What  d'you  mean,  get-away?"  de- 
manded the  Doc,  and  paused  on  the  dark 
track.  "We  were  clear,  anyhow,  weren't 
we?" 

"  Not  by  a  jugful !  While  you  was  in  that 
office,"  expounded  Pod,  who  had  likewise 
halted,  "  chewin'  the  rag  with  McShane  an' 
Harburg,  I  was  snorin'  in  my  cell.  Snorin', 
but  not  asleep.  Get  me?  " 

"No!  Kick  in!" 

"  Say !  That  warden'll  be  fit  to  be  tied ! " 
"What?" 

"Him  an'  the  chief  o'  police  was  dopin' 
out  somethin'  in  the  corridor.  I  landed  a 
word  or  two.  It  was  about  us." 

"Us?" 

"Some!  They've  wired  ahead  to  have  us 
pinched  at  Washington  an'  held  for  charges 
of  about  everythin'  from  vagrancy  to  high 
treason.  Y'  see,  the  warden  was  sore  on  us. 
He  needed  us  in  his  biz.  McShane  must  of 
wised  him  up  to  us  some.  He  had  it  in  for 
us.  If  he  couldn't  have  us  doin'  time  in  his 
own  jug,  anyhow  he'd  have  had  us  doin'  it 
in  somebody  else's.  Helpin'  some  other 
warden's  averages." 

"No!  How  could  the  warden  have  done 
that  if  he  knew  we  were  going  to  be  touched 
of  our  ten  thousand  and  kicked  off  the 
train?" 

"He  didn't  know  it!"  Pod  elucidated. 
"That  was  McShane's  own  private  side 
play.  They  was  both  double-crossin'  each 
other." 

"Ah ! "  exclaimed  the  Doc,  with  dawning 
light.  "The  infernal  crooks!  But  it  doesn't 
much  matter,  anyhow.  Between  the  pair 
of  'em,  we're  stung." 

"Not  total.  Wait  till  McShane  wakes 
up.  There'll  be  another  one  to  tie!  We 
ain't  stung.  Not  a-tall.  In  fact,  au  con- 
traire,  as  they  say  in  Paris." 

"What  d'you  mean,  au  conlraire?""  de- 
man  ded  Bender. 

"Well,  we're  free,  ain't  we?" 

"Yes,  but  " 


The  Resiliency  is  Built  in  fheWheel. 


FOR  more  than  twelve  years  now,  Sewell  Cushion 
Wheels  have  been  reducing  the  costs  of  truck 
operation  and  protecting  very  substantial  investments 
of  capital. 

They  have  demonstrated  that  resiliency  is  essential 
to  long  life  and  uninterrupted  service.  And  they  have 
provided  this  resiliency  without  sacrificing  the  solid 
tire  or  introducing  new  and  costly  experiments. 

The  Sewell  cushion  of  live  rubber — built  in  the  wheel 
— furnishes  maximum  protection  for  the  truck.  It  is 
used  and  endorsed  by  the  leading  truck  operators 
of  the  nation — and  this  list  of  users  is  the  most  im- 
pressive evidence  of  its  practical  worth. 

The  Sewell  Cushion  Wheel.  Company 

Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 

Branchrm  ami  Daalrrm  in  all  Principal  Cilimm 
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What  the  Green  and  Black  Label 
Means  to  the  Dealers  Who 
Sell  Good  Clothes — and 
to  Their  Customers 

This  is  not  a  year  of  easy  sailing  —  as  any  man 
whose  job  is  selling  will  agree.  People  are  weighing 
and  measuring  values  much  more  minutely  than  they  did 
a  few  months  back.  Values  are  stripped  of  their  camou' 
flage  and  stand  silhouetted  against  the  cold  white  wall  of 
common  sense. 

People  are  buying  today — but  they  are  buying  the  things 
of  established  value. 

They  seek  out  the  dealers  handling  the  unmistakable 
genuine. 

As  the  word  "sterling"  indicates  solid  silver,  so  the  name 
"Patrick'Duluth"  on  the  green  and  black  label  indicates 
all  virgin  wool. 

Merely  "all  wool"  is  not  enough  for  Patrick'Duluth. 
Every  fibre  that  goes  into  every  Patrick'Duluth  garment 
is  pure  northern  wool  from  sheep  that  thrive  in  the  snow, 
and  every  operation  upon  it  from  the  time  it  leaves  the 
sheep — the  spinning  of  the  yarn,  the  weaving  of  the 
fabric  and  the  making  of  the  garment — is  conducted  in  the 
Patrick'Duluth  mills  and  factories. 

There  is  prestige  in  the  Patrick'Duluth  sign  either  on 
your  door  or  in  your  windows,  for  it  indicates  to  your 
customers  your  intent  to  serve  them  well. 

Patric\-Duluth  sells  only  through  the  retail  dealer. 
While  numerous  inquiries  come  to  us  constantly  direct 
from  prospective  Patrick'Duluth  wearers,  these  are  in  all 
cases  referred  to  our  dealers  in  the  territories  from  which 
they  emanate — as  it  is  only  by  aiding  our  dealers  in  the 
direct  contact  with  customers  that  we  are  able  to  do  a 
large  volume  of  business,  the  factor  which  makes  Patrick' 
Duluth  prices  so  attractively  low,  considering  their  all 
virgin  wool  value. 

A  new  Patric\'Duluth  catalog  is  now  on  the  press.  It 
illustrates  many  styles  of  overcoats  for  men  and  boys, 
mackinaws  for  men  and  boys,  greatcoats  for  women, 
blankets,  auto  and  steamer  robes,  sweaters,  caps  and 
hosiery.  Inquiries  from  dealers  and  wearers  will  be 
given  prompt  attention. 

PATRICK-DULUTH  WOOLEN  MILLS 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  both  Cloth  and  Garments 
Duluth  Minnesota 


4 Pure  Northern  U/ooiwFfrom Sheep  that thrive in theSnow± 


"An'  we  got  ten  thousand,  ain't  we?" 
"Like  hell!" 

"No,  like  this!"  grinned  Pod.  He  drew 
an  envelope  from  his  capacious  breast 
pocket  and  passed  it  over  to  Ben.  "Strike 
a  match,  bo,  an'  pipe  that!" 

Bender  gasped  as  the  match  flare  re- 
vealed the  contents  of  the  envelope. 

"Maybe  I'm  a  boob,  a  nut  and  a  poor 
fish  now,  what?"  queried  Pod,  and  grinned 
expansively  as  his  pal's  eyes  blinked 
through  the  pince-nez  at  thick  sheaves  of 
lovely  fifty-dollar  bills.  "Maybe  I'm  only 
fit  to  pull  the  rough  stuff,  what?" 

"  Good  Lord ! ' '  gulped  the  Doc.  "  Where 
the  " 

"Cinch!  The  guy  that  gave  you  the 
touch  in  the  limmyzeen— well,  I  piped  him 
off,  with  one  lamp  open  just  a  slit,  that's 
all.  I  got  wise  to  his  pullin'  that  little  stunt. 
An'  when  he  was  gettin'  out  of  the  car  at 
the  depot  I  " 

"You  what?" 

"Don't  you  remember  in  the  old  days, 
when  I  was  a  dip,  all  the  profesh  said  I 
was  A  1?" 

"You  frisked  Prouty?" 

"You  said  it,  Doc!  For  a  guy  like  me, 
that's  lifted  many  a  watch  without  the 
sucker  ever  gettin'  hep,  an'  dug  many  a 
pratt-leather  without  ever  raisin'  a  roar, 
that  was  kindergarten  stuff.  'Prouty 
touched  you,  didn't  he?  Well,  then,  I  just 


touched  him.  Like  a  game  o'  tag,  see? 
That's  nothin'  but  fifty-fifty,  like  McShane 
said." 

"Fifty-fifty  is  right!"  Bender  exulted. 
He  gripped  his  fat  partner's  hand.  "Pod, 
you're  a  brick!" 

"Them's  the  best  words  I  heard  you 
speak  in  many  a  long  day,  Doc.  I'm  satis- 
fied." 

And  Pod's  hand  gave  the  Doc's  an  elo- 
quent squeeze. 

"In  my  days  of  classical  studies,"  said 
the  doctor,  "I  read  a  Greek  history  called 
Xenophon's  Anabasis.  That  means  The 
Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  This  is  our 
Anabasis." 

"Let's  be  anabasing,  then,  P.  D.  Q.," 
suggested  Pod.  "The  quicker  we  anabase 
out  o'  this  locality  the  better.  I  don't  know 
nothin'  about  the  Greeks,  except  the  fruit 
biz.  Well,  we've  gathered  some  fruit,  if 
that's  what  you  mean.  An'  there's  more  in 
the  South." 

"Clouds  breaking  away,"  Bender  an- 
nounced as  he  pocketed  the  cheering  en- 
velope. "Rain's  letting  up.  See  that 
star?" 

"Looks  to  me,"  judged  Pod  as  they 
started  southward  again  down  the  track — 
"looks  to  me  like  fair  an'  warmer.  An' 
the  South." 

"For  two!"  the  doctor  added,  with  the 
glow  of  duty  well  and  nobly  done. 


(Continued  from  Page  11) 


"  Don't  you  think  we  could  learn  some- 
thing from  these  wicked  corporations, 
Mary?  "  I  suggested.  "  If  all  of  us  had  dou- 
bled our  margin  of  savings,  or  surplus,  as 
our  income  rose  in  the  boom  time,  maybe 
we  wouldn't  have  got  into  this  present 
difficulty  of  shutdowns  and  unemployment. 
Harder  on  the  brake  in  boom  times  and 
letting  go  in  slack  times  seems  to  be  the 
way  these  corporations  managed  their  in- 
come. Suppose  all  of  us  had  tried  that." 

"How  can  workmen  earning  less  than  a 
living  wage  double  their  margin  of  savings  ?  " 
she  demanded.  "  In  boom  time  millions  of 
workmen  were  earning  less  than  a  living 
wage.  There's  plenty  of  evidence  of  that. 
Look  at  the  inter  church  steel-strike  report ! " 

"Well,  let's  look  at  it,"  said  I.  "I  don't 
doubt  that  the  churchmen  who  made  that 
report  are  sincere,  fair-minded  men,  or 
that  they  studied  their  subject  carefully 
and  got  well-recommended  expert  advice. 
But  when  it  comes  to  that  living-wage 
question,  seems  to  me  they  fell  into  a  com- 
mon error.  Your  statistician,  you  know,  is 
bound  to  get  everything  boiled  down  to  a 
few  figures — an  average  family,  an  average 
income,  an  average  outgo.  He'd  allow  you 
eighty-five  per  cent  for  temper  and  me  fif- 
teen per  cent,  and  say  the  average  was 
fifty  per  cent;  but  that  wouldn't  be  either 
of  us.  It  would  be  just  an  arithmetical  per- 
son that  didn't  exist.  He'd  measure  and 
weigh  all  the  adult  males  in  this  town  and 
give  us  the  average;  but  that  wouldn't  fit 
anybody. 

"Everybody  would  be  either  over  or 
under  at  every  point." 

Misleading  Statistics 

"This  interchurch  report  on  the  steel 
strike  finds  that  in  1919,  when  the  strike 
occurred,  the  minimum  subsistence  level 
for  an  average  workingman's  family  in  the 
steel  regions — that  is,  the  lowest  sum  that 
would  keep  soul  and  body  together  without 
notable  deterioration  of  the  latter — was 
fifteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  a 
year;  while  the  level  of  comfortable  exist- 
ence for  such  a  family,  according  to  Amer- 
ican standards  of  living,  was  two  thousand 
and  twenty-four  dollars  a  year. 

"That  year  the  Steel  Corporation  was  em- 
ploying seventy-three  thousand  unskilled 
workmen  whose  average  annual  earnings 
were  at  the  rate  of  only  fourteen  hundred 
and  sixty-six  dollars  a  year — more  than  a 
hundred  dollars  below  mere  subsistence 
and  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  below 
the  minimum  of  comfortable  family  living. 

"Sixty  thousand  semiskilled  workmen 
earned,  on  an  average,  nineteen  hundred 
and  fifty-two  dollars  a  year — nearly  four 
hundred  dollars  above  mere  subsistence 
and  only  seventy-two  dollars  shy  of  a  com- 
fortable family  living,  according  to  the 
American  standard. 

"Fifty-eight  thousand  skilled  workmen 
earned  on  an  average  more  than  twenty- 
seven  hundred  dollars  a  year — more  than 


seven  hundred  dollars  above  the  cost  of  com- 
fortable American  living  for  an  average  fam- 
ily. So  the  skilled  workmen,  comprising 
thirty  per  cent  of  the  total  force,  were  in  a 
position  to  save,  and  we  needn't  say  any 
more  about  them. 

"How  could  seventy  thousand  unskilled 
workmen  live  on  an  income  that  was  more 
than  a  hundred  dollars  less  than  the  cost  of 
family  subsistence?  Of  course,  they  are 
practically  all  immigrants,  as  the  report 
shows — mainly  young  men  and  many  of 
them  unmarried,  so  they  had  no  average 
family  to  support.  They  live  in  a  way  that 
American  investigators  consider  intoler- 
able. But  the  immigrants  themselves  don't 
seem  to  find  those  living  conditions  intoler- 
able. They  come  over  here  voluntarily,  and 
then  write  for  their  relatives  and  friends  to 
come  too.  If  a  wage  scale  seven  per  cent 
below  mere  cost  of  subsistence  called  ten 
million  immigrants  to  the  United  States  in 
a  dozen  years,  how  many  would  have  been 
called  by  a  wage  scale  seven  per  cent  above 
the  cost  of  subsistence,  and  how  long 
would  the  wage  scale  have  stayed  up  if  they 
had  come?" 

Blaming  it  on  the  Judge 

"Immigration  should  have  been  re- 
stricted," said  Mary.  But  she  added 
warmly:  "  As  an  American,  are  you  satisfied 
to  have  conditions  in  the  United  States  just 
a  little  better  than  in  Italy  and  Hungary 
and  Russia — just  enough  better  to  call 
those  immigrants  over  here?" 

"No,  I'm  not,"  said  I.  "But  you  say 
immigration  ought  to  have  been  restricted. 
Do  you  know  how  the  representative  from 
this  district  and  the  senators  from  this 
state  have  stood  on  the  immigration  ques- 
tion any  time  the  last  ten  years?" 

"No,"  she  replied,  a  little  impatiently. 

"Well,  neither  do  I,"  said  I.  "But  that's 
not  to  the  credit  of  either  of  us.  I  never 
knew  of  anybody  around  here  getting  ex- 
cited enough  over  the  immigration  ques- 
tion to  do  more  than  talk  about  it  inci- 
dentally once  in  a  while.  I've  watched 
politics  long  enough  to  know  that  nobody 
at  Washington  is  likely  to  get  much  ex- 
cited unless  we  do.  Why  blame  Judge 
Gary?  I'm  heartily  in  favor  of  abolishing 
Judge  Gary  myself.  Not  that  he  ever  did 
me  any  harm;  but  if  there's  anything 
wrong  anywhere  around  the  steel  industry 
we  just  blame  it  on  Judge  Gary  and  let  it 
go  at  that.  As  I  look  at  it,  we'll  never  get 
anywhere  that  way.  If  the  country's  immi- 
gration policy  was  wrong  you  and  I  were 
to  blame  for  it." 

"You  were  talking  about  increasing  the 
margin  of  savings,"  Mary  reminded  me, 
bringing  me  back  to  book. 

"Well,  there's  one  point  that  this  pains- 
taking steel  report  is  silent  on,"  said  I. 
"Probably  the  churchmen  didn't  think  of 
that  point;  but  it  would  have  been  mighty 
interesting  if  they  had  got  some  facts  on  it. 
(Concluded  on  Page  60) 
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All  NOVELTY  products  are  made 
of  Flex-O-Tuf  Iron,  which  com- 
bines with  the  great  strength  of 
cast  iron  extraordinary  toughness 
and  elasticity — thus  resisting  the 
enormous  stresses  due  to  wide 
changes  in  temperature  in  the 
castings.  Flex-O-Tuf  Iron  is  an 
exclusive  formula  of  NOVELTY  en- 
gineersandis  used  only  in  NOVELTY 
Boilers,  Furnaces  and  Ranges. 

Different  conditions  require  different 
appliances.  We  make  all  types,  so  can 
give  you  unprejudiced  advice  as  to 
which  is  best  for  your  particular  home 
or  building  or  whether  you  have  the 
right  system  now. 


"I  have  been  selling  NOVELTY  goods 
in  this  town  for  fifty  years 

AND  my  father  twenty-four  years  before  me.  I  know  that 
^Ta.  Novelty  goods  are  right.  Many  of  the  Novelty  furnaces  I  sold 
fifty  years  ago  are  still  in  use." 

To  thousands  of  heating  appliance  dealers,  engineers  and  architects 
the  country  over,  the  name  Novelty  stands  for  the  highest  achievements 
in  heat  production,  construction,  fuel  economy. 

And  in  thousands  upon  thousands  of  American  homes,  churches, 
schools,  business  and  public  buildings  it  has  meant  the  utmost  in  heating 
plant  efficiency  and  economy  since  1847. 

Two  great  factories,  with  the  most  advanced  manufacturing  methods, 
promptly  serve  the  army  of  Novelty  dealers  with  heating  and  cooking 
apparatus  and  supplies,  and  each  dealer  knows  that  when  he  sells  you  a 
Novelty  Furnace,  Boiler  or  Range  he  is  going  to  have  a  lot  of  new 
friends  in  your  neighborhood. 

Plan  now  for  a  cozy  home  next  winter.  Call  on  the  Novelty  dealer 
today  or  write  us  for  descriptive  circulars. 


ABRAM  COX  STOVE  COMPANY 

General  O  ffices— PHILADELPHIA 
NEW  YORK     Established  1847  CHICAGO 

Makers  of  NOVELTY  Hot  Water,  Steam  and  Vapor  Systems,  Warm  Air  Pipe 
and  Pipeless  Furnaces,  Coal  and  Combination  Ranges,  Laundry  Stoves,  Hot 
Water  Supply  Boilers,  FORTUNE  Gas  Ranges  and  Gas  Water  Heaters. 


NOVELTY 
Side  Feed 
pr  i  nc  i  pie — 
easy  feeding; 
absolute  con- 
trol of  fire. 
Depth  of  urate 
does  not  in- 
crease as  tec- 
t  i  o  n  s  are 
added. 


Horizontal 
flue  travel  of 
NOVELTY 
Boilers  means 
greater  heat- 
ing efficiency 
and  lower  fuel 
costs. 


NOVELTY 
Pipeless.  Onr 
register  heats 
the  whole 
house. 

Triple  inner 
casing  insures 
even,  positive 
circulation. 
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■ 
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NOVELTY 
Warm  Air 
Furnace, 
with  all  cast 
or  Armrolron 
radiators;  ex 
elusive  crab 
design;  gives 
50  per  cent 
more  heating 
surface;  self 
cleaning. 


NOVELTY 
FORTUNE 
Combinat  ion 
Range,  with 
separate  gas 
and  coal  ov- 
ens, meets 
every  cooking 
need. 


FORTUNE 
Ons  Range. 
"  Hot  for  cook- 
ing, cool  for 
cook."  Ample 
oven  room 
and  cooking 
top. 


Any  dealer  who  does  not  know  NOVELTY  products  should  write  us  at  once  for  our  merchandising  plan 
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(Concluded  from  Page  58) 

These  seventy-two  thousand  unskilled 
workmen,  it  says,  earned  less  than  a  bare  sub- 
sistence for  an  average  family.  Sixty  thou- 
sand semiskilled  workmen  earned  a  little 
less  than  a  comfortable  American  standard 
of  living  for  an  average  family.  Both  those 
classes,  the  report  says,  are  mainly  immi- 
grants. I've  always  heard  that  these  immi- 
grant workmen  as  a  rule  did  save  money — a 
lot  of  it  in  the  bulk.  Their  remittances 
back  home  cut  a  figure  in  foreign  exchange. 
They're  going  back  home  all  the  time,  and 
carrying  quite  a  bit  of  money  with  them, 
according  to  all  reports.  It  would  be  mighty 
interesting  to  know  how  the  savings  of 
these  underpaid  foreigners  compared  with 
the  savings  of  the  well-paid  skilled  labor — 
largely  American — in  the  steel  mills.  Maybe 
the  foreigners,  who  didn't  get  enough  to 
live  on,  as  the  report  statistically  proves, 
saved  the  most  money." 

Standards  of  Living 

"You  know  our  own  Italian  population, 
Mary.  It  came  here  eight  or  nine  years  ago 
in  a  pair  of  ragged  pants,  with  a  rickety 
pushcart  and  a  bag  of  oranges.  It's  got  a 
right  smart  fruit  and  candy  shop  now,  with 
a  soda-water  fountain  and  tables  for  ice 
cream.  That's  all  paid  for  and  our  Italian 
has  got  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  Liberty 
Bonds  in  our  bank  vault  that  I  know  of. 
Besides,  he  brought  his  girl  over  from  Italy, 
married  her,  and  they  seem  to  be  rapidly 
accumulating  the  average  workingman's 
family  of  five.  Strikes  me  there's  a  new  one 
every  time  I  go  in  there.  John  and  his  wife 
show  it  to  me,  and  show  all  their  back 
teeth.  They  seem  to  be  pretty  well  satisfied 
with  their  degraded  lot,  although  I've 
heard  that  what  they  live  on  is  something 
scandalous. 

"I  wouldn't  want  to  live  that  way  my- 
self. I  wouldn't  want  you  to.  But  John 
and  his  wife  seem  to  like  it.  They'd  rather 
have  money  in  the  bank  than  have  beef- 
steak and  new  clothes.  I'll  bet  a  leg  that  if 
you  give  them  your  two  thousand  and 
twenty-four  dollars  to  buy  a  minimum  of 
decent  American  family  living  with  they'll 
stick  at  least  a  third  of  it  in  the  bank  and 
go  on  eating  cabbage  and  garlic.  I'll  set  up 
John's  family  against  your  statistician's 
average  family,  for  John's  family  is  human 
and  your  statistician's  family  isn't.  If 
they're  satisfied  to  live  that  way,  how  are 
you  going  to  change  it?" 

"I  know  how  they  live,"  said  Mary. 
"They  live  in  two  half-story  rooms  over 
the  shop — not  big  rooms  either.  I  know 
what  they  eat.  Human  beings  shouldn't 
be  content  to  live  that  way." 

"But  if  John  and  his  family  are  content, 
who's  to  blame  for  it?"  I  inquired.  "No- 
body on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  far's  I  can 
see.  We've  got  to  say  it's  the  fault  of  their 
education." 

"In  spite  of  all  you've  said  about  it," 
Mary  insisted,  "the  report  does  show  that 
in  the  best  of  times  about  a  third  of  the 
workmen  in  a  big,  typical  American  in- 
dustry get  much  less  than  enough  for  a 
comfortable  American  standard  of  family 
living. 

"Now  that  times  have  turned  poor,  the 
mills  are  shutting  down  and  they're  earning 
nothing  at  all.  A  poor  living  in  good  times 
and  starvation  in  poor  times !  Is  that  to  go 
on  forever?" 

"That  reminds  me  of  Bimp,"  said  I. 
Some  way  or  other  my  second  son,  who  is 
about  Mary's  age,  got  that  nickname  when 
he  was  a  youngster.  "All  three  of  my  boys 
were  lazy  as  sin  when  it  came  to  doing  any 


sort  of  monotonous,  treadmill  work.  I 
guess  all  healthy  boys  are  lazy  about  that 
sort  of  work.  I  was  myself.  But  the  same 
boy  who  loafs  like  an  Indian  when  he's  set 
to  stacking  up  firewood  will  work  till  his 
tongue  hangs  out  trying  to  make  a  fool 
ice  boat  to  break  his  neck  with.  It  was 
Bimp's  job  that  fall  to  keep  the  yard  raked 
when  the  leaves  were  falling.  Of  course, 
he'd  seen  a  horse  rake  at  work  on  the  farm 
in  haying  time.  He  tried  to  rig  up  a  con- 
traption so  as  to  make  the  dog  rake  the 
yard.  I  guess  he  spent  enough  time  and 
energy  on  that  to  rake  three  yards,  and  then 
the  dog  ran  away  and  busted  it. 

"Men  are  like  boys  at  bottom  in  that 
respect.  There's  a  scandalous  lot  of  lying 
about  it — the  dignity  of  labor  and  the 
virtuous  satisfaction  of  performing  needful 
work  and  all  that  buncombe.  But  the 
plain  fact  is  that  everybody  hates  monot- 
onous, machinelike,  treadmill  work  which 
gives  a  man  no  exercise  for  his  judgment 
and  wits,  but  only  for  his  arms  and  legs — 
work  that  doesn't  result  in  any  visible 
pleasure  to  himself.  Any  boy  will  rake  a 
yard  like  mad  if  he  wants  the  leaves  to 
make  a  bonfire  with;  but  merely  getting 
the  leaves  off  the  grass  is  no  particular 
satisfaction  to  him.  A  lot  of  industrial 
labor  is  like  that — dull,  machinelike,  ex- 
ercising a  man's  legs  and  arms  but  not  his 
brains,  and  resulting  in  nothing  that  gives 
him  personally  any  satisfaction,  for  per- 
sonally he'd  just  as  lief  the  slag  would  be 
in  one  place  as  in  another.  Nobody  will 
do  that  sort  of  work  if  he  can  make  a 
living  any  other  way.  Your  unskilled  third 
of  steel  workers  are  the  least  capable. 
They're  worth  the  least. 

"No  report  has  ever  attempted  to  show 
what  the  different  sorts  of  labor  in  an  in- 
dustry actually  earn — what  value  they 
actually  produce.  Your  radical  people  say 
labor  ought  to  have  what  it  actually  pro- 
duces, but  they  just  leave  it  at  that  without 
trying  to  show  what  value  a  given  sort  of 
labor  does  produce.  My  notion  is  that  the 
unskilled  man  who  totes  slag  in  a  wheel- 
barrow all  day  probably  doesn't  produce 
much  more  than  the  fourteen  hundred  and 
sixty-six  dollars  a  year  which  he  gets  in 
wages — his  merely  physical  exertions  don't 
contribute  much  more  than  that  to  the 
total  value  of  the  product.  And  I'm  just 
as  much  entitled  to  that  notion  as  your 
radical  is  to  the  opposite  one,  for  there  is 
no  proof  on  either  side.  The  manual  labor 
at  the  buggy  plant  was  just  as  efficient 
when  the  plant  was  bankrupt  as  it  is  now 
when  the  plant  is  making  a  lot  of  money. 
It  was  another  sort  of  labor  that  made  the 
difference.  It  is  certain  at  any  rate  that  the 
unskilled  workman  wouldn't  be  there  if  he 
was  capable  of  doing  anything  better." 

The  Lowest  Third 

"There  is  the  middle  third,  which  this 
report  classifies  as  the  semiskilled,  who 
average  near  two  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
The  report  says  that  this  middle  third  of 
semiskilled  is  always  working  up  into  the 
top  third  of  skilled  workmen  who  average 
twenty-seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  dol- 
lars a  year,  and  so,  on  the  report's  showing, 
have  a  very  good  margin  for  saving  above 
a  comfortable  American  standard  of  family 
living.  But  the  report  says  that  promotion 
to  better  jobs  is  much  rarer  among  the 
unskilled.  It  is  that  lowest  third,  the  un- 
skilled, that  seems  unable  to  get  out  of  the 
mud  except — like  John  here — by  pinching 
itself  down  to  a  standard  of  living  which 
you  say  no  human  being  ought  to  be  con- 
tent with.  When  depression  and  shutdown 


happen  it  must  be  that  third  of  the  work- 
men who  are  least  able  to  stand  it  unless 
they  have  pinched  hard  on  living.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  with  them?" 

"Exactly!"  Mary  exclaimed. 

"We've  got  to  look  to  Bimp,"  said  I. 
"If  men  hadn't  naturally  loved  to  exercise 
their  ingenuity,  and  hadn't  naturally  hated 
dull,  monotonous,  treadmill  labor,  I  sup- 
pose we'd  all  be  in  the  mud.  We  know 
savages  everywhere  hated  that  kind  of 
labor.  We  know  how  the  savage  got  out  of 
it — by  giving  his  wife  a  kick  in  the  ribs  and 
ordering  her  to  do  it.  I  suppose  he  talked 
to  her  some  about  the  inherent  dignity  and 
nobility  of  all  labor;  but  he  took  mighty 
good  care  to  give  her  a  monopoly  of  all  the 
dignity  and  nobility  of  dull  treadmill  work. 

"As  the  savage  got  slightly  better  edu- 
cated he  began  trying  to  harness  up  the 
dog,  and  invented  contraptions  for  doing 
the  dull  work — water  wheels  and  so  on. 
We've  been  at  that  ever  since.  Any  self- 
respecting  steel  mill  nowadays  has  a  set  of 
cranes,  operated  by  levers  a  healthy  child 
could  pull,  that  would  build  the  Great 
Pyramid  in  a  week  or  so.  The  quantity 
of  unskilled  labor  required  to  turn  out  a 
given  quantity  of  goods  grows  smaller  and 
smaller  all  the  time.  Maybe  it  will  never 
get  to  zero;  but  it  is  moving  in  that  direc- 
tion all  the  time." 

Popular  Education 

"We  want  more  inventions.  Now,  we've 
got  this  unskilled  third — in  the  mud — who 
contribute  nothing  to  industry  besides  the 
use  of  their  arms  and  legs  and  the  minimum 
of  human  intelligence  that  is  necessary  to 
operate  a  set  of  arms  and  legs.  If  their 
brains  had  been  given  a  proper  show  they 
might  be  inventing  things.  Anyway,  if 
their  brains  had  been  as  well  advantaged 
as  their  arms  and  legs,  each  one  of  them 
would  be  finding  ways  of  getting  himself 
out  of  the  mud.  I  maintain  that  if  you  give 
every  man  a  fair  show  to  develop  and  use 
what  he's  got  in  the  top  of  his  head,  as  well 
as  in  his  arms  and  legs,  you've  gone  as  far 
as  you  can.  We've  got  plenty  of  physical 
ability.  The  job  is  to  bring  out  and  train 
all  the  mental  ability  there  is.  I  believe 
there'll  be  very  few  people  left  in  the  mud 
then." 

"Of  course  it  all  comes  back  to  a  ques- 
tion of  education,"  said  Mary,  as  though 
I  had  been  talking  commonplace.  "If 
you'll  give  every  child  a  fair  chance  at  the 
best  mental  training  and  development  he's 
capable  of  I  shall  have  nothing  more  to 
say." 

"Well,  who's  hindering  any  child  from 
the  best  mental  training  and  development 
he's  capable  of?"  I  asked.  "Who's  running 
education  in  the  United  States?  Not  Judge 
Gary  or  the  corporations.  Can  you  think 
of  anything  that  is  more  completely  in  the 
control  of  the  people  than  education  is?  In 
this  state,  and  in  a  good  many  others, 
women  were  given  the  vote  on  school 
questions  long  before  they  were  on  other 
questions.  Certainly  every  community  in 
this  state  can  control  its  education  any  way 
it  pleases  by  free  equal  suffrage  of  every 
adult  citizen.  That's  the  rule  in  the 
United  States.  No  trusts  or  magnates  or 
Wall  Streets  or  far-away  mysterious  per- 
sons are  running  that.  We  are  running 
it  ourselves — the  plain,  everyday  people 
everywhere.  We  can  run  it  any  way  we 
please.  We  can  make  education  compul- 
sory to  any  degree  we  like.  We  can  provide 
free  books  and  boots  and  food  for  children 
too  poor  to  provide  their  own,  if  we  want 
to.  There's  nobody  to  hinder  us. 


"You  know  our  schoolhouse  here— built 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  not  well  planned, 
not  in  very  good  repair,  not  so  big  as  it 
ought  to  be.  We  had  an  election  here  five 
years  ago  on  the  question  of  issuing  bonds 
to  build  a  new,  better  lighted,  better  ven- 
tilated, better  equipped  schoolhouse.  Every 
adult  man  and  woman  had  a  right  to  vote. 
Glad  to  say  I  voted  yes.  But  the  proposi- 
tion was  defeated  by  about  thirty  votes. 
Taxes  too  heavy  already,  a  lot  of  people 
said.  We're  renting  a  little  ramshackle 
building  south  of  the  railroad  to  accom- 
modate the  small  pupils  over  there  so  they 
won't  have  to  cross  the  tracks.  Tt's  a  devil 
of  a  place  for  a  school,  if  you'll  excuse  my 
saying  so. 

"I've  a  decided  notion  that  the  teaching 
staff  in  our  public  school  here  isn't  so  effi- 
cient as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  It  would  be 
odd  if  it  was,  when  women's  pay  in  private 
employment  has  doubled  and  we've  raised 
the  pay  of  teachers  only  about  thirty-five 
per  cent,  as  I  recollect  it.  That's  what 
we've  been  doing  about  this  great,  crucial, 
basic  problem — we  plain,  everyday  peo- 
ple— not  only  in  this  town,  but  all  around. 

"This  is  a  good  farming  country.  Farm- 
ers here  have  been  making  good  money  the 
last  five  years — or  until  this  drop  in  prices 
came.  But  over  west  and  south  of  town 
they've  still  got  the  little  one-room,  un- 
graded country  schools  that  aren't  fit  to 
send  a  bird  dog  to  if  you  want  your  dog 
really  well  trained.  That's  our  record, 
Mary,  on  the  biggest  problem  there  is  in " 
this  country  or  any  other  country — a  prob- 
lem that's  absolutely  in  our  own  hands  to 
do  exactly  as  we  please  with;  a  problem, 
too,  that  directly  affects  our  own  children." 

Mary  looked  unhappy  and  sort  of  ac- 
cusing, as  though  I'd  taken  an  unfair  ad? 
vantage  of  her;  but  she  didn't  say  anything, 
because  she  knew  it  was  all  true. 

Who  is  to  Blame? 

"And  then,"  I  went  on  remorselessly, 
"we  have  another  sort  of  education — edu- 
cation for  grown-ups — that  is  worse  than 
the  education  for  children  that  I've  been 
talking  about.  All  politicians  are  in  this 
rotten  grown-up  education,  and  most  edi- 
tors and  a  great  many  farm  organization 
speakers  and  platform  speakers — and  so- 
cialists especially.  It  consists  in  telling  the 
people  you  are  talking  to  that  they  are 
all  right  personally — nothing  whatever  at 
fault  with  them  individually.  If  anything 
is  wrong  it's  all  the  fault  of  somebody  far 
off — somebody  not  in  that  particular  audi- 
ence. That  particular  audience  is  a  hundred 
per  cent  pure.  A  lot  of  people  actually 
swallow  that  buncombe,  and  look  away  off 
for  a  cure  of  their  troubles  instead  of  look- 
ing at  home.  Just  so  far  as  they  do  that  the 
big  troubles  will  never  get  cured. 

"To  find  the  big  faults  we've  got  to 
search  our  own  individual  hearts — we  plain, 
everyday  people.  You  and  I  made  the 
riotous  boom  in  1919  and  1920.  We 
boosted  the  prices  and  inflated  the  credits. 
Look  at  the  lively  speculation  in  farmlands 
right  around  here.  They  were  even  getting 
up  a  boom  in  town  lots.  We  made  this 
present  disagreeable  slump.  We  make  the 
poor  schools.  We  make  the  poor  politics. 
Let's  look  at  home,  young  lady.  If  we 
won't  spare  the  money  and  effort  necessary 
to  give  our  own  children  the  best  education 
available — and  I  say  the  record  shows  that 
we  won't — I  guess  it  will  be  a  long  while 
before  we  materially  help  that  unskilled 
one-third  to  get  out  of  the  mud.  But 
meanwhile  we'll  all  turn  in  heartily  and 
help  'em  cuss  Judge  Gary." 
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Pure  Chewing  Gum 


One  Quality 
All  Flavors 


Use  a  piece  of  ADAMS  Gum 

7.30  Right  after  breakfast.  It  aids  diges- 
tion. 

10.00    After    the   10   o'clock   smoke.  It 
soothes  and  moistens  the  throat. 

12.30    Right  after  lunch.    It  helps  diges- 
tion. 

4.00  At  the  4  o'clock  let-down.  It  braces 
you  up — takes  the  edge  off  tired 
nerves. 

6.30    After  dinner.  It  sweetens  the  breath. 

10.30    Before  retiring.   It  cleans  and  pol- 
ishes the  teeth. 

You  can  buy  ADAMS  Gum  in  any  flavor — 
from  licorice  to  peppermint  or  tutti-frutti. 
Select  your  favorite — then  note  the  name 
ADAMS  on  the  package:  it  means  pure  chewing 
gum.    Use  it  regularly. 
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QUALITY 
MARK 


FOOD  has  never  been  more  delicious,  more 
savory,  more  nourishing,  more  digestible 
than  when  prepared  on  the  electric  range. 

And,  marking  the  steady  advance  in  methods 
of  cookery— from  the  stone  heated  by  the 
sun's  rays,  the  open  fire,  the  stoves  burning 
wood,  then  oil,  then  coal,  then  gas — stands 
the  Hotpoint-Hughes  Electric  Range. 

Here,  too,  lies  surprising  economy.  For,  with 
the  Hotpoint-Hughes  Electric  Range,  the 
shrinkage  of  foods,  particularly  of  meats,  is 
practically  eliminated.  Cooking  electrically 
conserves  all  the  natural  juices — the  juices 
which  are  the  source  of  taste. 

Cooking  electrically  is  clean:  no  fumes,  no 
soot,  particularly  no  greasy  odors.  And  it  is 


simple:  just  turn  a  button  to'  "low"  or 
"medium"  or  "high,"  and  you  have  the  tem- 
perature you  desire — steady,  even,  exact. 

The  Hughes  Electric  Range  was  the  pioneer 
open-coil  unit  type  electric  range.  And  the 
Hotpoint-Hughes  Electric  Range  combines 
all  the  desirable  features  of  the  Hughes  with 
that  famous  family  of  "Hotpoint"  elec- 
tric appliances — hence  its  name:  Hotpoint- 
Hughes. 

There  is  a  dealer  near  you  who  will  be  glad  to 
demonstrate  the  Hotpoint-Hughes  Electric 
Range.  Every  progressive  woman  should  also 
have  a  copy  of  the  book  of  recipes,  "What 
Every  Kitchen  Needs,"  prepared  by  leading 
cooking  experts.   Send  for  copy  today. 


EDISON    ELECTRIC  APPLIANCE   CO.,   Inc.,  CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK  ONTARIO,  CALIFORNIA  SALT  LAKE  CITY  ATLANTA 

Canadian  Edison  Appliance  Co.,  Limited,  Stratford,  Ontario  Foreign  Department:  120  Broadway,  New  York 

Service  Stations  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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Annapolis.  If  you  feel  an  inclination  to 
fold  your  arms,  why,  cross  them  behind 
you.  It  is  just  as  comfortable  and  you 
cannot  slouch  with  your  arms  folded  be- 
hind your  back.  Your  chest  will  be  shoved 
forward  and  you  will  always  be  erect.  Once 
you  get  the  habit  you  will  be  proud  of  it 
and  your  friends  will  notice  it. 

Now  I  know  that  the  average  man  will 
not  take  the  simple  suggestions  that  I  have 
offered.  So  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  fool 
himself  as  I  do  my  patients. 

There  are  but  two  forms  of  exercise 
really  beneficial — the  unconscious  use  of 
muscles  in  performing  some  interesting 
bit  of  work  or  play  and  the  concerted 
exercise  which  has  rhythm  and  cadence 
for  its  interest,  like  the  setting-up  exercises 
in  the  Army. 

If  the  muscles  realize  that  they  are  doing 
work  for  no  definite  purpose,  they  will  rebel. 
Such  stuff  as  bending  over  fifteen  times 
and  performing  some  rigmarole  in  the 
bathtub,  according  to  some  scientific  recipe, 
is  a  lot  of  bunk — simply  because  you  won't 
do  it.  Your  muscles  have  got  too  much 
sense  for  that,  even  if  you  haven't. 

The  thing  for  you  to  do  is  go  and  build 
a  motor  boat  or  something  like  that.  Take 
on  an  outside  hobby.  Take  up  hunting 
or  golf,  for  instance.  Better  still,  buy 
yourself  a  little  home  in  the  country  or  a 
bungalow  for  the  summer  and  start  fixing 
it  up.  You  will  get  so  interested  and  work 
so  hard  that  you'll  be  in  good  physical 
shape  before  you  know  it. 

I  had  no  benefits  of  education  and  re- 
finement when  I  was  a  young  fellow.  All 
I  know  now  is  what  I  have  gleaned  from 
observing  the  weaknesses  of  men  whom 
I  regarded  as  my  superiors  in  intellect. 

I  was  a  truck  driver  and  learned  to  box 
while  waiting  around  the  stables — we  had 
no  automobiles  in  those  days.  I  was  get- 
ting pretty  good  as  a  boxer,  but  after  being 
knocked  out  by  a  man  forty  pounds  lighter 
I  found  that  I  was  not  properly  trained 
for  endurance.  Sitting  on  a  wagon  doesn't 
make  a  fellow's  legs  active,  and  constant 
smoking  doesn't  improve  his  lungs.  I  had 
no  ideas  about  health  then.  I  wanted  to 
be  a  good  fighter  simply  because  there  was 
a  lot  of  money  in  it — at  least  we  thought 
it  a  lot  of  money  then.  I  got  two  hundred 
dollars  for  a  fight  once  and  thought  my- 
self a  plutocrat.  Nowadays  they  scoff  at 
five  thousand  dollars. 

There  was  an  old  gymnasium  downtown 
in  New  York  where  policemen  and  firemen 
took  training  courses  to  get  in  shape  for 
passing  the  examination.  I  went  there,  and 
the  boss  told  me  that  if  I  would  help 
round  I  could  use  the  place  for  training. 

I  acted  as  sparring  partner  for  a  lot  of 
fighters,  and  between  times  helped  look 
after  the  firemen  and  policemen. 

Dangerous  Stunts 

One  day  an  old  man — a  man  of  fifty — 
came  there  to  get  in  shape.  He  had  some 
kind  of  influence,  and  I  was  told  to  look 
after  him.  He  was  a  terrible  old  pest,  but 
he  had  a  lot  of  money. 

One  day  I  came  out  of  the  rubbing  room 
and  saw  him  jumping  from  a  springboard 
and  catching  some  flying  rings.  He  would 
then  swing  across  the  room,  nearly  jerking 
his  body  in  two. 

"Hey,  you  old  fool!"  I  called  to  him. 
"Turn  them  rings  loose!  Don't  you  know 
you'll  rupture  yourself?" 

I  had  noticed  him  limping  when  he  hit 
the  floor,  and  in  my  heart  I  did  not  want 
him  hurt.  All  of  a  sudden,  though,  I  real- 
ized my  position.  This  man  was  a  city 
official.  As  soon  as  I  thought  of  that  I 
started  in  to  apologize  for  speaking  to  him 
like  that. 

"You  are  quite  right,"  he  said  to  mo. 
"I  am  an  old  fool,  and  I  need  to  be  talked 
to  like  that.  I  have  already  got  a  pain  in 
my  groin." 

I  worked  on  him  several  days  and  got 
him  in  shape,  but  he  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  a  serious  rupture.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  week  I  was  ordering  him  round  as  if  ho 
had  been  a  little  boy,  and  he  liked  it. 

That  gave  me  the  idea  of  training  people; 
who  were  not  athletes.  Can  you  imagine 
a  man  of  fifty  almost  tearing  himself  apart 
that  way,  under  the  impression  that  he 
was  building  himself  up  physically! 

I  stuck  there  until  I  got  pretty  well 
known,  and  a  few  years  later  some  wealthy 
men  advanced  me  the  money  and  I  opened 


a  health  gym  in  town .  Later  I  got  the  country 
idea,  and  have  stuck  to  it.  I  gave  up  fighting 
many  years  ago.  All  I  have  to  show  for  it 
now  is  a  pair  of  cauliflower  ears  and 
rough  talk.  At  that,  I  believe  both  are  a 
little  effective  in  impressing  my  customers. 

I  worked  several  years  as  a  trainer,  or 
conditioner,  of  football  and  track  teams  at 
one  of  the  big  universities.  My  job  was  not 
so  much  to  prescribe  forms  of  exercise  as 
to  see  that  these  young  fellows  kept  the 
rules  as  to  regular  habits,  like  bathing, 
eating  and  sleeping.  The  regular  coaches 
put  them  through  their  paces.  I  took 
charge  the  moment  they  came  off  the  field 
and  saw  that  they  were  properly  rubbed 
and  massaged  and  that  they  did  not  leave 
the  gym  before  their  blood  had  got  back 
to  a  normal  stage  of  circulation. 

I  found  these  young  fellows  very  ame- 
nable to  discipline.  They  were  intent  upon 
making  good  and  were  never  inclined  to 
argue.  I  used  to  sit  there  watching  these 
boys  and  wonder  what  would  become  of 
them  after  they  left  off  training  and  went 
into  business.  I  often  had  daydreams  of 
what  a  wonderful  world  this  would  be  if 
all  young  men  took  up  their  duties  of  citi- 
zenship with  such  physical  and  mental 
equipment. 

My  early  daydreams,  though,  were  to 
have  a  rough  awakening.  I  had  not  real- 
ized that  in  the  gym  these  boys  were  work- 
ing toward  a  physical  goal;  that  they 
looked  forward  to  a  varsity  letter  as  their 
only  reward.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that 
they  were  also  looking  forward  to  the 
end  of  their  training  as  a  time  for  self- 
indulgence. 

Old  Clients  Return 

But  they  did.  Most  of  them  began 
drinking,  smoking  and  eating  big  meals  the 
moment  the  training  pledge  was  lifted. 
They  went  out  into  life  and  into  business 
with  the  idea  that  such  indulgences  were 
a  privilege  that  must  be  enjoyed.  I  knew 
that  sooner  or  later  they  would  come 
a  cropper. 

All  this  time  I  still  nursed  my  idea  of  an 
ideal  health  institution  and  knew  that  I 
would  have  customers  in  my  former  athletic 
boys.  I  kept  a  list  of  them,  and  when  I  got 
started  I  wrote  to  them  and  told  them  about 
my  institution.  Lots  of  'em  came  round,  and 
very  frequently  brought  others  with  them. 

Now  this  brings  up  the  question  of  what 
to  do  for  a  young  man  just  going  into 
business — the  man  between  twenty-five 
and  thirty-five.  He  is  still  full  of  pep  and 
is  well  equipped  in  muscles  despite  his  in- 
dulgences. Moreover,  he  hasn't  got  too  set 
in  his  ways. 

"Gee,  doc,"  a  former  pole  vaulter  said 
to  me  when  I  ran  into  him  one  night  at  a 
boxing  match,  "the  work  I  could  do  in  my 
business  if  we  only  had  the  old  gym  days— 
and  the  gang!" 

"There  are  plenty  of  gyms,"  I  told  him. 
"Why  don't  you  try  one  of  them?" 

"Oh,  I  know  there  are,"  he  said,  "but 
it's  so  hard  to  get  there,  and  there's  no- 
body to  work  with  — none  of  the  old  gang. 
Besides,  I  am  so  busy  thinking  about 
other  things  that  I  forget  until  I  begin 
to  feel  heavy  and  logy." 

"Why  don't  you  take  up  golf?" 

"I  do  sometimes,  but  that  takes  a  whole 
day  practically.  My  business  is  not  quite 
well  enough  organized  to  take  that  much 
time  off.  I'd  come  up  to  your  place  in  the 
evenings,  but  it  seems  as  if  I  always  have 
to  see  somebody  at  dinner  and  mix  up  with 
people  who  will  be  of  help  to  me  in  busi- 
ness." 

That  is  about  the  situation  of  all  young 
business  men.  No  amount  of  advice  on  my 
part  could  buck  against  that  general  tend- 
ency to  dive  into  the  swim  of  things.  I 
had  sense  enough  to  know  that.  I  also 
knew  that  in  a  very  few  years  my  pole- 
vaulting  friend  would  be  fat  and  puffy,  just 
like  the  others.  I  realized  that  to  got  them 
back  in  the  ways  of  health  there  must 
bo  some  incentive  social  or  competitive. 
They  would  not  exercise  just  for  the  sake 
of  exorcise .    Man  1 1  built  that  way. 

"Say,"  I  recalled  to  this  young  man  the 
next  time  I  saw  him,  "you  were  a  pretty 
good  handball  player  up  at  the  university. 
If  I  remember  right,  you  and  Snappy 
Smith  used  to  be  a  pretty  good  team." 

"Mighty  few  of  them  had  nnything 
on  us,"  he  declared  with  a  touch  of  pride 
and  enthusiasm. 


"Well,  if  you  can  spare  the  time,  I'll  tell 
you  what  to  do,"  I  suggested;  "get  Snappy 
some  evening  and  come  up  to  my  place. 
There  are  a  couple  of  lawyers  up  there — 
former  Yale  men — who  need  a  trimming. 
They  think  themselves  unbeatable." 

The  idea  seemed  to  appeal.  My  friend 
thought  it  a  chance  for  a  lark.  Sure 
enough,  he  found  Snappy  and  they  came  up. 
They  also  gave  the  lawyers  a  trimming. 

Following  up  the  lead,  I  found  two  other 
former  training-squad  men  and  told  them 
about  Snappy  and  the  pole  vaulter.  They 
also  needed  a  trimming  now,  and  the  two 
newcomers  promised  to  attend  to  that. 

In  a  month  I  had  a  dandy  handball 
class  organized,  and  we  fixed  up  a  pro- 
gressive tournament.  Once  it  got  into  the 
newspapers  I  had  no  trouble  in  keeping 
up  the  enthusiasm. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
there  must  be  competition  for  a  young 
man — something  to  shoot  at.  There  is  no 
trouble  putting  him  in  shape  once  you  get 
him  to  the  gym.  The  difficulty  is  in  getting 
him  there.  The  moment  his  interest  is 
aroused  he  will  soon  find  it  comparatively 
easy  to  give  up  some  of  the  dinner  engage- 
ments and  parties.  The  most  interesting 
recreation  always  will  come  foremost. 

But  there  are  thousands  of  young  men 
going  into  business  who  have  never  been 
athletes;  who  have  never  had  a  gang  to 
run  with;  and  who  have  little  in  their  lives 
for  reminiscence.  These  are  the  fellows 
who  need  help  and  direction  for  their 
physical  well-being. 

The  form  of  exercise  doesn't  make  a 
great  deal  of  difference.  Of  course  it  must 
not  be  violent,  unless  you  intend  to  make 
athletic  prowess  your  business.  To  be  of 
real  benefit  the  exercise  itself  must  not  be 
considered.  Get  an  aiming  point  and  the 
mere  physical  exertion  to  attain  it  becomes 
an  incident.  But  the  young  man  must  have 
regular  hours. 

You  young  men  of  thirty  won't  suffer  so 
much  from  loss  of  sleep  or  from  overeating 
as  the  man  of  forty,  but  in  four  or  five 
years  you  will.  Whether  the  effect  is  for 
good  or  bad,  Nature  does  nothing  in  a  hurry. 
It  is  this  leisurely,  unobserved  progress 
that  fools  you.  You  can't  permanently 
injure  yourself  in  a  week  by  exercise,  and 
you  cannot  get  in  good  physical  condition 
in  that  time.  Rather  than  take  some 
strenuous  exercise  that  will  get  you  all  sore 
and  make  you  quit,  you  had  better  not 
take  it  at  all. 

Daily  Exercise 

In  a  big  city  there  are  plenty  of  gyms 
where  you  may  go  and  be  trained  properly, 
and  you  ought  to  do  it.  I  have  little  hope 
that  you  will,  though,  unless  you  find  some 
interesting  companions  to  share  the  work 
with  you. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  force  yourself 
to  join  a  tennis  club,  a  golf  club,  a  riding 
class  or  do  a  lot  of  hunting  and  fishing.  In 
the  mornings  take  a  brisk  walk  to  your 
place  of  business.  Walk  home  in  the  after- 
noon. Do  some  work  about  the  home— if 
you  have  a  home.  Even  the  hanging  of 
pictures  is  good  exercise.  You  have  no 
idea  how  the  straightening  out  of  a  rug  or 
a  carpet  will  loosen  up  your  stomach  and 
back  muscles.  But  don't  try  to  do  it  for 
the  sake  of  the  muscles.  Do  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  rugs.  The  muscles  will  work  with 
you  if  they  think  you  are  really  trying 
to  do  something. 

In  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  it  is  dif- 
ferent. There  are  few  gyms  and  few  clubs. 
Hut  there  are  more  regular  homes,  more 
open  country  and  consequently  more  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  riding  and  walking.  You  may 
also  have  noticed  that  in  a  small  town  there 
are  fewer  puffy  eyes  and  fewer  uphol- 
stered stomachs.  The  main  reason  for  this 
is  that  there  are  no  fine  restaurants  and 
clubs.  Men  who  eat  all  their  meals  at  home 
are  usually  much  better  physically  than 
those  who  dine  out.  The  food  is  simpler, 
and  there  are  not  so  many  inducements 
to  try  new  dishes. 

Of  course  I  know  you  are  saying:  "  Why, 
that,  old  guy  is  getting  round  to  where 
he'll  tell  uh  that  we  ought,  to  get  married." 

That's  just  exactly  what  I  am  going  to 
tell  you.  And  the  sooner  you  do  it  the 
better  off  you'll  be  in  health  and  in  busi- 
rioHs,  (let  a  boss  just  as  soon  as  you  ran 
You  all  need  one.  My  business  can  get 
along  without  you.  If  you  fail  I'll  beat  the 
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same  old  stand.  Yes,  and  you'll  come 
round  too. 

Unfortunately  I  was  not  blessed  with  a 
boy.  I  have  a  girl,  though,  who  can  ride 
a  horse,  drive  a  car,  play  tennis  and  walk 
me  down  any  time  I  want  to  start.  Her 
knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  a  car  and 
her  familiarity  with  the  woods  and  the  ways 
of  a  camp  would  make  many  young  fellows 
of  twenty-five  ashamed  of  themselves. 

I  did  not  make  her  learn  these  things. 
She  got  the  idea  of  using  her  brain  to  help 
out  Nature  by  going  on  camping  expedi- 
tions and  later  by  joining  the  Girl  Scouts. 
That's  a  great  thing  for  girls.  But  my 
subject  is  not  women.  Personally,  I  don't 
believe  in  women  working  in  gyms,  wrig- 
gling round  on  parallel  bars,  catching 
flying  rings,  and  things  like  that.  I  don't 
believe  their  physical  make-up  permits 
them  to  risk  the  muscular  shake-ups  that 
a  man  may  risk  without  harm.  Give  the 
girls  a  chance  and  they  will  develop  their 
natural  physical  equipment  in  a  natural 
way.  I  have  studied  men  all  my  life,  but 
I  have  learned  very  little  about  women.  I 
do  not  feel  qualified  to  give  them  physical 
advice. 

Athletics  for  Boys 

As  to  small  boys,  I  feel  more  at  home.  I 
have  been  one — a  regular,  tough  one — 
myself.  Though  I  always  have  been  in- 
terested in  their  physical  development  I 
have  never  had  them  directly  under  my 
charge.  The  average  boy  needs  no  sugges- 
tion as  to  the  necessity  of  exercise.  All  he 
needs  is  room.  His  young  and  active  mind 
can  think  up  more  forms  of  exercise  in  one 
afternoon  than  my  mature  mind  could 
think  up  for  him  in  a  month.  All  he  needs 
is  gentle  direction— suggestions  that  are 
not  too  obvious  as  to  their  ultimate  aim. 
You  cannot  drive  a  boy  into  your  way  of 
thinking.  He  will  follow  your  suggestions 
if  he  regards  you  as  a  leader.  But  you've 
got  to  be  actually  qualified  as  a  leader. 
You  can't  fool  him.  You  are  wasting  your 
time  trying  to  induce  a  boy  to  practice 
some  physical  stunt  that  you  can't  do 
yourself. 

There  is  no  form  of  exercise  in  my  knowl- 
edge that  will  injure  a  boy,  provided  it  is 
a  natural  one  and  he  feels  like  doing  it. 
The  best  a  father  can  do  is  impress  upon 
him  the  necessity  of  personal  cleanliness 
and  physical  smartness.  And  you  must 
do  it  by  example.  You  can't  expect  your 
boy  to  be  snappy  and  correct  in  his  address 
when  you  are  slovenly  and  rude. 

The  boy  is  an  idealist.  He  would  like 
to  look  upon  his  father  as  an  idol.  If  you 
are  wise  and  concerned  about  his  future 
you'd  better  be  the  best  one  you  can. 

I'll  never  forget  the  lament  of  a  friend 
who  came  to  me,  disappointed  about  his  boy. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "I'm  afraid  the 
lad  has  not  much  class.  He  is  jealous  of  a 
neighboring  kid  because  the  latter's  father 
is  a  policeman.  He  asked  me  last  night 
why  I  couldn't  get  on  the  force." 

"Why  don't  you  do  something  your- 
self, or  tell  him  about  something  you  have 
done,  so  he'll  think  you  more  important 
than  the  cop?"  I  suggested.  "I  expect 
you  do  not  pal  with  him  enough." 

This  man  was  a  crack  shot  at  the  traps, 
and,  following  my  suggestion,  he  took  the 
boy  with  him  to  the  next  shoot  at  his  gun 
club.  After  that  the  boy  had  a  new  hero. 

You  can  lead  a  boy  into  doing  anything 
if  he  thinks  a  great  hero  an  athlete,  ball 
player  or  fighter  has  done  it.  If  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  draw  his  attention  to 
the  right  hero  he  will  begin  imitating  him 
immediately.  When  I  first  started  fighting, 
every  boy  in  the  country  was  combing  his 
hair  pompadour  and  trying  to  be  very 
gentlemanly  in  his  manner  because  Jim 
C'orbett  had  just  licked  Sullivan  and  was 
known  as  "Gentleman  Jim."  All  photo- 
graphs showed  him  with  a  carefully  combed 
pompadour. 

When  I  was  a  little*  fellow  a  celebrated 
acrobat  came  to  our  town  to  do  stunts 
in  the  public  square  and  take  up  a  collec- 
tion, lie  walked  a  tight,  rope  stretched 
high  across  the  square  and  then  he  attached 
a  small  wheel  to  the  wire  with  a  piece  of 
leather  on  it.  Holding  thi'i  leather  in  Ml 
teeth  he  swung  his  body  free  and,  thus 
suspended,  allowed  himself  to  roll  the  full 
distance  of  the  wire.  You've  seen  the  same 
stunt  done  in  circuses. 

(Concluded  on  Page  SB) 
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Where  Disston  Quality  Is  Born 


There  is  something  more  than  a  proper  mixture  of 
metal  put  into  the  crucible  when  Disston  steel  is  made. 

It  is  an  unseen,  intangible  ingredient — yet  as  big  and 
real  as  the  tremendous  plant  in  which  Disston  Saws 
and  Tools  are  made.  The  long  experience  of  men 
whose  fathers  were  Disston  steel  workers,  whose 
grandfathers  worked  out  the  secrets  of  fine  Disston 
steel  generations  ago  —  this  is  what  has  made  the 
present  quality  of  Disston  steel. 

Under  the  greatest  test  of  all,  hard  service  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  the  quality  born  in  Disston  steel 
is  revealed.  The  greatest  praise  of  Disston  Saws  and 
Tools  comes  from  men  who  have  used  them  longest, 
men  who  write  of  these  tools  with  a  friendliness,  and 
even  affection,  seldom  given  to  inanimate  objects  —  and 
there  could  be  no  higher  tribute. 

Send  for  booklet  on  the  selection,  care,  and  use  of 
Disston  Saws,  Tools,  and  Files. 


SAWS   TOOLS  FILES 
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Qr  eater 

HOTEL  SHERMAN 

CHICAGO 
Now  1000  Rooms—with  Bath 

The  Natural  Choice  of  the  Traveler 
Who  Knows  Chicago 

Its  location  at  Randolph  and  Clark  Streets 
places  Hotel  Sherman  within  easy  distance 
of  the  leading  theatres,  department  stores, 
banks  and  office  buildings  of  Chicago. 

The  recent  addition  of  three  full  floors  of 
guest  rooms  now  makes  it  possible  to  secure 
reservations  on  shorter  notice,  while  individ- 
ual floor  service,  with  keys,  mail,  etc  ,  always 
available,  now  adds  another  convenience — one 
which  appeals  particularly  to  the  woman  guest. 

Reasonable  Rates 

Rooms  with  bath,  from  S3. 50  to  $5  00  per  day  for  one, 
and  $5.00  to  $8.00  for  two.  Charges  in  all  departments 
noticeably  lower  than  the  average  metropolitan  hotel. 

Home  of  the  College  Inn 

One  of  the  world's  most  famous 
restaurants. 

Fort  Dearborn  Hotel 

La  Salle  at  Van  Buren 
Chicago's  Most  Popular 
Commercial  Hotel 

Opposite  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  and  La  Salle  Street  Sta- 
tion. Five  hundred  and  fifty 
rooms  with  private  bath  or  private 
toilet.  Rates,  $2.50  and  $3.00 
a  day. 

HOTEL  SHERMAN  COMPANY 


(Concluded  from  Page  65) 

Well,  that  created  a  tremendous' sensa- 
tion among  the  small  boys  in  our  town. 
That  a  man  should  have  such  strength 
in  his  neck  and  teeth  seemed  incredible. 
We  investigated. 

As  we  stood  around,  open-mouthed,  the 
acrobat,  still  dressed  in  his  green  tights, 
told  us  that  he  was  able  to  do  that  because 
he  took  such  good  care  of  his  teeth.  He 
explained  that  he  washed  them  three  times 
a  day  and  then  ran  silk  floss  between  them. 

During  the  following  week  there  were 
more  toothbrushes  and  silk  floss  bought  in 
that  town  and  more  tooth  washing  done 
than  has  been  known  since. 

If  you  will  teach  a  boy — always  by  ex- 
ample— to  be  neat  in  appearance,  keep  his 
hair  combed,  his  teeth  brushed  and  be 
respectful  in  address,  you  will  have  made 
the  one  big  step  toward  physical  develop- 
ment. As  I  said,  if  you  will  then  give  him 
plenty  of  room,  he'll  take  care  of  the  exer- 
cise. It  is  difficult,  in  fact,  to  prevent  him 
from  taking  exercise. 

After  a  circus  had  visited  our  town  we 
boys  always  had  a  circus  of  our  own  for 
the  next  two  weeks.  We  worked  inces- 
santly building  rings,  erecting  trapezes,  and 
so  on,  and  our  old  pet  horse  got  the  devil  of 
a  riding  round  those  rings. 

When  Jim  Corbett  became  the  great 
fighting  hero,  we  all  became  boxers  for  a 
brief  period. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  taking  a  walk  in 
Pittsburgh  and  stopped  to  watch  a  kid 
ball  game.  Another  man  stopped  along- 
side me,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  Hans 
Wagner,  the  great  player  of  the  Pirates.  In 
a  few  moments  Wagner  got  in  the  game. 
The  minute  the  boys  recognized  him  they 
went  at  their  playing  with  renewed  vim. 
They  not  only  tried  to  imitate  him  in 
swinging  the  bat  but  each  wanted  to  use 
the  actual  bat  that  Hans  had  used.  What 
an  example  a  man  like  that  can  be  to  the 
small  boy  if  he  will  only  have  in  mind  his 
future! 

Out  near  my  place  a  troop  of  Boy  Scouts 
had  a  camp  one  night,  and  I  walked  over 
to  see  them.  Some  were  cutting  wood  and 
some  bringing  water.  They  were  as  busy 
as  bees  until  supper  had  been  eaten.  I 
noticed  that  always  they  addressed  the 
scout  master  as  "  Sir. "  It  certainly  sounded 
nice.  I  stayed  for  supper.  Afterward  the 
master  assembled  them  around  a  camp  fire 
and  began  to  instruct  them  in  woodcraft. 
Then  he  took  up  the  subject  of  politeness 
and  the  necessity  of  doing  at  least  one  good 
deed  a  day. 

Teaching  by  Example 

He  did  this  by  the  narration  of  inci- 
dents, and  they  fairly  ate  it  up.  I  watched 
their  faces,  and  I  don't  believe  they  missed 
a  word.  Moreover,  they  went  out  the  next 
day  and  practiced  the  very  things  that 
he  had  told  them. 

I  don't  know  any  movement  in  the  world 
so  good  for  the  development  of  boys  as 
the  Boy  Scouts.  A  boy  wants  to  know 
the  whys  and  wherefores,  and  he  must  see 
things  demonstrated  practically.  If  the 
same  things  told  them  by  the  scout  master 
had  been  part  of  a  compulsory  lesson  in 
school,  I  doubt  if  they  would  have  remem- 
bered them  two  hours.  The  way  to  handle 
boys  is  to  set  them  an  example. 

Before  they  turned  in  for  the  night  the 
scout  master  gotrout  his  toothbrush  and 
applied  it  vigorously.  He  didn't  say  a  word 
to  his  charges,  but  in  a  few  minutes  I 
noticed  every  one  of  them  doing  the  same 
thing. 

I  have  been  talking  about  the  boys 
mostly.  Now  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  the 

boys: 

If  I  had  had  the  same  opportunity  that 
most  of  you  have  had  I  should  have  my 
present  physique — you've  probably  seen 
it  in  some  of  the  health  magazines  or  the 
sporting  pages — and  I  should  not  have 
my  cauliflower  ears.  I  did  not  go  to  school 
much,  because  I  wanted  to  learn  a  trade. 
That  is  a  very  foolish  idea.  If  you  will 
stick  to  your  school  the  trade  will  come 
easy  enough  when  you  are  through,  and 
it  will  be  a  better  trade. 

All  of  you,  I  know,  want  to  be  sound 
physically.  You  would  like  to  have  some- 
one say,  "That  boy  is  built  like  Jack 
Dempsey  or  Babe  Ruth,"  wouldn't  you? 
Well,  you  can  be  it  easily  enough,  and 
you  don't  have  to  get  your  ears  mashed, 
either. 

To  begin  with,  you  should  be  a  Boy 
Scout,  and  don't  stop  until  you  have  learned 
every  trick  about  it,  from  binding  up  a 


wound  to  following  the  trail  of  a  make- 
believe  bandit  through  the  woods.  Learn 
how  to  cook  over  a  camp  fire.  Learn  to 
shoot,  to  swim  and  to  ride. 

Always  take  a  bath  in  the  mornings,  and 
be  extremely  careful  about  your  teeth.  To 
be  strong  and  athletic-looking  it  is  almost 
as  important  to  look  after  the  teeth  as  the 
muscles.  The  teeth,  you  know,  grind  up 
the  food  on  which  the  muscles  grow.  If 
you  can't  take  any  other  early  exercise  run 
round  the  block  before  you  have  your 
breakfast. 

Join  a  ball  club  if  you  have  a  chance  and 
try  to  be  the  best  player  on  it.  Go  on  every 
outing  that  your  parents  will  permit.  Be- 
come a  candidate  for  every  athletic  team 
in  your  school.  You  may  not  make  the 
one  you  seek,  but  the  work  will  do  you 
good,  and  before  you  realize  it  you  will 
become  more  expert  at  some  particular 
game  than  the  other  boys. 

After  you  have  bumped  into  other  boys 
in  athletic  games  you  will  find  yourself 
no  longer  timid  and  shy  when  addressing 
strangers  or  your  elders.  When  you  speak 
to  a  person,  look  that  person  squarely  in 
the  eye.  Be  extremely  respectful  to  your 
elders  and  considerate  of  your  juniors. 
Outside  of  the  pleasure  and  dignity  it  gives 
you,  it  will  pay  in  many  ways  that  you 
least  suspect.  I  need  not  tell  you  not  to  be 
fresh  or  impertinent.  If  you  develop  into 
an  athlete,  you  will  be  neither  of  those. 
Very  few  boys  are  fresh  after  they  have 
tackled  other  boys  and  have  discovered 
that  the  slenderest  of  muscles  sometimes 
carry  a  powerful  wallop. 

Care  of  the  Feet 

One  of  the  dictionaries  defines  a  gentle- 
man as  one  who  has  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  others.  So,  you  see,  by  follow- 
ing the  advice  that  I  have  offered  you  will 
have  become  a  gentleman  without  having 
had  to  follow  any  of  the  set  rules.  To  be  a 
gentleman  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world, 
and  the  most  satisfactory  to  yourself. 

Another  thing:  Don't  let  anybody  fool 
you  into  wearing  fancy  pointed  shoes.  If 
you  are  going  to  be  a  good  physical  speci- 
men you've  got  to  have  good  feet.  You 
can't  have  good  feet  by  crowding  them  into 
unnatural  shapes.  Get  a  shoe  something 
like  the  Munson  last  that  is  used  in  the 
Army. 

Remember  that  all  fallen  arches,  hammer 
toes,  flat  feet  and  ingrowing  nails  are  caused 
by  ill-fitting  shoes.  Tell  the  shoe  dealer 
that  you  want  to  walk  like  a  soldier,  and 
don't  let  him  persuade  you  into  wearing 
any  other  kind  of.  shoes.  Boy  Scouts  wear 
the  right  kind  of  shoes. 

After  I  came  back  from  France  I  wat 
frequently  asked  to  talk  about  the  war.  At 
a  dinner  one  night  I  was  called  upon  to 
describe  the  most  interesting  thing  I  saw 
while  with  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force.  I  think  I  may  have  disappointed 
some  of  my  hearers,  who  were  expecting 
some  hair-raising  story,  but  I  had  to  tell 
the  truth. 

The  most  interesting  sight  I  saw  was  the 
physical  examination  of  the  three  thousand 
men  in  the  regiment  to  which  I  was  at- 
tached as  a  welfare  man.  I  saw  these  men 
when  they  reported  at  the  camp  in  America 
for  military  duty.  When  they  stripped  and 
stood  in  long  lines  awaiting  their  turn  with 
the  doctors,  I  was  shocked  at  their  appear- 
ance. Many  of  them  were  chicken-breasted, 
round-shouldered,  flat-chested  and  hollow- 
cheeked.  Their  attitude  was  cringing,  and 
they  kept  their  eyes  on  the  floor.  I  never 
saw  such  misshapen  and  distorted  feet  in 
my  life — all  from  wearing  bad-fitting  shoes. 
Half  of  them,  even  though  they  expected 
a  physical  examination,  were  not  clean. 

It  was  the  same  crowd  of  men  that  I  saw 
pass  through  a  final  examination  at  Brest. 
The  difference  was  startling.  They  were 
no  longer  round-shouldered,  there  were  no 
flat  chests  and  hollow  cheeks,  and  I  didn't 
see  a  foot  with  a  corn  or  a  bunion.  Their 
skins  were  ruddy.  The  cold  water  running 
off  their  strong  backs  sparkled  in  the  sun- 
light and  gave  them  no  more  concern  than 
if  it  had  not  been  there.  All  were  laughing, 
singing  and  talking.  The  cringing  attitude 
had  entirely  disappeared,  and  every  one 
of  them  could  look  you  squarely  in  the  eye 
and  with  no  thought  of  an  alibi  answer  you 
"Yes"  or  "No." 

If  in  a  slight  degree  I  could  help  to  make 
the  youth  of  this  country  look  like  the 
body  of  young  men  I  saw  in  Brest  that 
day,  I  would  feel  that  my  efforts  as  a  trainer 
had  not  been  in  vain — even  to  my  cauli- 
flower ears. 
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Pouring  Electric  Iron  in 
The  McQuay-Norris  Foundry 

Piston  ring  efficiency  starts  with  the  metal.  That  is 
why  McQuay-Norris  operates  its  own  foundry.  It 
contains  the  only  Electric  Furnace  of  its  kind  ever  used 
for  this  purpose.  It  produces  a  highly  refined,  close- 
grained  piston  ring  metal  of  uniform  texture — a  vastly 
superior  metal  to  any  that  the  old-time  cupola  process 
was  able  to  give.  It  enables  McQuay-Norris  engineers 
to  supervise  even,'  single  process  of  piston  ring  manu- 
facture— from  the  crude  pig  iron  slabs  to  the  accurately 
finished  perfection  of  the  completed  rings. 


McQUAY-  NORRIS 
PISTON  RING 
xu^o..  EQUIPMENT 

Insist  on  the  Combination 


Is  your  motor  using 
too  much  oil  ? 

Are  you  troubled  with  fouled  spark  plugs, 
carbon  and  loss  of  power?  How  to  stop  it! 


Install  the  McQuay-Norris  Piston  Ring 
Combination  and  let  the  Supereytf  Ring  con- 
trol the  excess  oil,  while  the  \tw^°°r  Rings 
insure  cylinder  compression,  power  and 
gasoline  economy. 

Controlling  excess  oil  is  the  most  difficult 
task  that  piston  rings  have,  particularly  in 
modern,  small-bore,  high-speed  motors. 
That's  why  the  McQuay-Norris  Combina- 
tion has  been  so  successful.  A  specially  de- 
signed ring  is  necessary  to  prevent  oil 
troubles-  to  keep  oil  out  of  the  combust  ion 
chamber. 

Oil  thai  passes  the  top  piston  ring  causes 
many  annoying  engine  troubles  and  expen- 
sive repairs.  It  fouls  spark  plugs  pits 
and  carbonizes  valves  forms  carbon  de- 
posits and  frequently  causes  the  scoring  ol 
cylinders. 

Kvcry  one  of  these  common  engine  troubles 
results  in  a  loss  of  motor  power.  The 
Superojt  King  keeps  oil  from  entering  the 
combustion  chamber.  It  has  the  only  oil- 
collecting  reservoir  of  its  kind.  The 
ttwvSow  Rings  keep  gas  from  escaping.  No 


other  piston  rings  have  the  equal  radial 
pressure  of  their  exclusive  2-piece  design. 
The  McQuay-Norris  Combination  is  a  com- 
plete piston  ring  service.  It  saves  gas 
and  oil,  decreases  carbon  troubles,  and  in- 
creases the  | tower  of  your  motor.  These 
rings  are  both  made  of  Electric  Metal — 
melted  and  refined  in  the  McQuay-Norris 
Electric  Furnace — and  obtainable  in  no 
other  piston  rings. 

McQuay-Norris  Piston  Rings  are  made  in 
every  size  and  over-size  to  fit  every  make 
and  model  of  gas  engine.  Your  repairman 
can  install  (hem  promptly.  Me  either  has 
your  sizes  on  hand  or  can  get  them  at  once 
from  his  jobber's  complete  stock. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

which   explains   in    clear,  non-technical  / 
language  why  so   many  experienced 
motorists  insist  on  having  the 
McQuay-Norris   Piston  King 
Combination  installed  in  their 
engines.   Address  Dept.  H. 


McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  l 
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THRUST -PROOF  PORCELAIN  RANGE 


Also  made  to  burn 
coal  or  wood  only. 


Made  to  Last  a  Lifetime  by  the  Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  Por- 
celain Ranges  in  America.    25  Year  Guarantee  Burned  into  Each  Range. 


THE  only  SNOW  WHITE  all  porcelain 
range.  It  never  grows  bid.  Rich,  lus- 
trous, heat-proof  elastic  metallic  porce- 
lain made  by  a  secret  process,  fused  into,  not 
merely  baked  onto,  both  sides  of  all  plates 
inside  and  out.  All  plates  rust-proof,  non- 
brittle,  cold-rolled,  pure  ingot  iron  instead  of 
cast  iron  commonly  used.  As  easy  to  clean  as 
a  china  dish.   A  beauty,  Snow  White,  Azure 


Blue  or  rich  dark  blue  stippled.  Most  con' 
venient,  easily  regulated,  even  baker  and 
quick  cooker,  economical  of  fuel.  The  cheap- 
est range  you  can  buy  at  any  price.  Write 
for  catalog,  sample  of  porcelain  and  nearest 
dealer's  name. 

The  Range  shown  above  burns  coal,  wood,  nat- 
ural or  artificial  gas.  Two  perfect  baking  ovens, 
one  for  coal  and  wood,  one  for  gas,  separate 
broiler  oven. 


GEO.  L.  NYE.  President 


EASTERN  DISTRIBUTORS:  , ,  mini  ihmkimiiukk 

BUR"  TKT  American  Range  $  FouNDRYf  ompany  m^^^mm 

Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturer*  of  Porcelain  Ranges  in  America 

MINNEAPOLIS,  S09  Marquette  Ave.  CHICAGO,  190  North  State  St.  EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  2000  State  St. 


PACIFIC  DISTRIBUTORS: 
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dis!  [Uniting  bond  houses  and  the  like.  The 
died  of  this  underwriting  will  be  a  transfer 
of  loans  from  Class  A  to  Class  B.  The 
securities  thus  underwritten  will  ultimately 
be  sold  to  investors.  Thus  deposits  of  Class 
A  will  in  due  course  liquidate  the  loans  in 
Class  A  and  Class  B.  The  third  class  of 
loans,  C,  representing  commodities  in  proc- 
ess of  manufacture  and  distribution,  will  in 
due  course  be  liquidated  through  B  and  C 
deposits.  The  jobbers'  deposits,  for  ex- 
ample, which  are  of  the  second  or  B  class, 
will  liquidate  the  manufacturers'  loans; 
and  the  retailers'  deposits  in  turn  will 
liquidate  the  jobbers'  loans.  Finally  the 
retailers'  loans  will  be  liquidated  by  the 
consumer  through  drafts — your  wife's 
monthly  checks  to  tradesmen— drawn  on 
the  third  class  of  deposits,  C,  which  repre- 
sents income  awaiting  expenditure  for 
commodities,  services,  and  so  on. 

If  you  have  read  carefully  it  will  be  clear 
to  you  that  anything  which  disturbs  the 
orderly  progress  of  this  cycle  will  tend  to 
cause  a  congestion  in  the  bank  position. 
For  example,  miscalculation  on  the  part  of 
those  who  undertake  construction  enter- 
prises might  easily  result  in  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  final  financing  of  those 
enterprises  in  the  form  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
and  thus  cause  a  backing  up  of  credit  in  one 
way.  Similarly,  investment  jobbers,  that 
is,  firms  engaged  in  distributing  securities, 
may  easily  miscalculate  the  investment 
demand  for  securities,  and  thus  cause  a 
backing  up  of  credit  in  another  way.  Again, 
what  happened  last  year  may  cause  a 
freezing  of  credit— that  is  to  say,  a  mis- 
calculation on  the  part  of  producers  as  to 
the  demand  for  their  goods.  Also,  there 
may  be  a  violent  change  in  the  price  level 
during  the  process  of  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution. We  saw  exactly  that  in  1920. 
We  not  only  had  a  strike  of  consumers  who 
refused  to  buy,  but  we  also  had  an  ex- 
tremely violent  change  downward  in  the 
price  level. 

The  drops  of  ink  became  drops  of  blood — 
when  we  needed  money. 

Of  course  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
unexpected  ending  to  a  big  market  move- 
ment, whether  bull  or  bear.  Coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before,  and  warn- 
ing is  always  given.  To  be  sure,  the  warn- 
ing is  sometimes  given  faintly  or  on  rather 
short  notice,  but  as  for  the  declines  of  1920, 
I  do  not  believe  that  ever  before  were  there 
so  many  danger  signs  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  A  megaphone  was  used  and  telescopes 
supplied.  The  readers  of  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  may  remember  the  article 
published  soon  after  the  slaughter  of  lambs 
late  in  1919.  Most  of  the  victims  were  new 
at  the  great  game,  and  as  such  could  find 
excuses  in  their  ignorance.  Some  of  the 
big  fellows  were  able  to  hold  on,  and  though 
their  paper  profits  were  reduced,  they  were 
not  entirely  wiped  out. 

Warnings  Plentiful 

The  general  public,  however,  was  pretty 
well  driven  out  of  the  market— that  is  to 
say,  the  big  public  of  the  big  bull  market 
of  1919.  Of  course  the  stock  market,  no 
matter  how  dull,  is  never  really  a  morgue. 
The  late  Jim  Fiske  used  to  compare  a  quiet 
stock  market  to  a  cemetery,  because,  he 
said:  "Those  who  are  out  don't  want  to  go 
in,  and  those  who  are  in  can't  get  out." 

There  were  plenty  of  predictions  that 
1920  would  be  a  big  year  in  business,  and 
the  grievously  stricken  stock  market  was 
confidently  expected  by  many  to  discount 
the  industrial  and  commercial  activity  by 
substantial  recoveries  in  prices  so  that 
they  could  get  out  at  a  profit.  They  doubt- 
less noticed  some  disquieting  phenomena. 
Even  while  trade  reports  showed  new  high 
records  for  commodity  prices,  interest  rates 
began  to  climb  to  uncomfortable  altitudes. 
Unfilled  steel  orders  showed  the  biggest 
gain,  while  call  money  was  lending  at  20 
per  cent.  And  on  the  very  day  call  money 
touched  25  per  cent  the  Belgian  loan  was 
oversubscribed.  Silver  and  cotton  made 
new  high  records,  while  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice  was  discour- 
aging nonessential  loans.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  decided  that 
stock  dividends  were  not  taxable  income, 
and  there  followed  an  epidemic  of  stock 
dividends,  chiefly  in  pool  stocks-  Crucible 
Steel,  50  per  cent  dividend;  Stutz  Motor, 
75  per  cent;  American  Tobacco,  75  per 
cent;   Sears- Roebuck,  40  per  cent,  and 


others.  It  helped  to  create  a  better  feel- 
ing—for hours— because  one  began  also  to 
hear  a  great  deal  about  the  increases  in 
frozen  credits,  the  result  of  credit  stringency 
and  railroad  congestion.  Of  course  the  stock 
market  fluctuated  violently,  chiefly  as  the 
result  of  belated  liquidation  by  individual 
holders  who  had  weathered  fthe  first  storm 
or  two.  The  pools  and  the  big  men  held  on. 
They  could  not  sell  except  at  a  sacrifice, 
and  why  should  the  rich  man  sacrifice  his 
sacrosanct  profit? 

The  piker  who  won't  take  a  small  loss  at 
the  beginning  and  in  the  end  is  wiped  out 
is  a  plain  ass.  The  big  fellow  who  won't 
take  a  loss  at  first  and  ends  by  losing  all  his 
millions  is  worse;  and  yet,  as  I  said  before, 
never  were  the  warnings  so  numerous,  so 
clear  or  so  loud. 

Of  all  the  warnings  given,  the  clearest  and 
loudest  by  far  was  in  the  late  spring  when 
the  merchants  and  the  manufacturers  as 
well  as  the  stock  speculators  of  the  United 
States  smiled  over  another  manifestation 
of  mass  hysteria.  That  was  when  the  first 
overall  parade  was  seen.  Nobody  took  it 
seriously  then,  and  yet  it  was  obviously  a 
notice  served  on  the  producers  that  the  con- 
sumers had  struck  and  would  not  buy  at 
the  high  prices.  Even  to  this  day,  when  I 
cite  the  indifference  of  the  shrewd,  prac- 
tical business  men  to  the  overall  parades 
in  various  cities,  I  am  told:  "Why,  there 
wasn't  a  single  overall  parade  that  created 
a  ripple  at  the  time!"  Yet  the  parades 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  trouble.  The 
buying  strike  was  on.  It  was  not  heeded 
by  those  whose  business  it  was  to  heed. 

It  was,  indeed,  an  amusing  commentary 
on  the  shrewdness  of  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  that  all  they  could  see  in 
the  overall  fad  was  another  opportunity  to 
put  up  prices.  Overall  material  and  the 
finished  overalls  went  up  sharply  on  the 
increased  demand  by  the  helpless  public. 

The  Buyers'  Strike 

The  canniest  merchant  of  the  canniest 
city  in  the  United  States  announced  a 
20  per  cent  reduction  in  the  price  of  all 
merchandise  in  his  store.  He  did  it  to 
stimulate  buying,  and  he  wasn't  losing 
anything  at  the  20  per  cent  reduction.  Far 
from  it!  And  yet  his  example  was  not 
promptly  followed.  The  department  stores 
were  reluctant  to  reduce  prices  then  in  order 
to  avert  substantial  losses  later.  On  the 
way  up  one  heard  nothing  but  replacement 
value  as  an  excuse  for  marking  up  prices  on 
old  purchases.  But  nobody  heard  any- 
thing about  replacement  values  when 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers  began  to 
reduce  their  prices.  Even  then  the  manu- 
facturers did  not  begin  to  lower  prices  in 
time.  They  waited  until  they  were  forced, 
instead  of  promptly  following  the  course 
of  the  raw  material  markets.  You  could 
hear  them  miles  off  complaining  about  the 
evils  of  unchecked  cancellations. 

The  overall  parade  was  obviously  the 
beginning  of  the  buyers'  strike,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  buyers'  strike  was  equally 
obviously  the  beginning  of  the  passing  of 
the  paper  millionaires.  Great  fortunes 
were  made  by  thousands  of  men  who  took 
advantage  of  conditions  created  by  the 
World  War,  but  not  all  of  them  cashed  in. 
The  events  of  1920  proved  that  they  over- 
stayed their  market. 

Booms  in  stocks  always  create  transient 
millionaires,  temporary  Croesuses;  but  pe- 
riods of  prosperity  in  industrial  and  mer- 
cantile lines  usually  do  better  by  the  men 
they  enrich— that  is,  in  the  matter  of  the 
permanence  of  the  riches.  This  time  the 
bull  market  in  commodities  and  luxuries, 
which  was  the  result  chiefly  of  inflation, 
became  not  a  condition  but  a  habit. 
Peak  after  peak  was  reached  and  passed  as 
wages  and  commodity  prices  climbed.  The 
public,  benefiting  from  high  wages,  paid  the 
bill  and  paid  it  promptly.  Then  for  several 
reasons  the  public  ceased  buying,  and  t  here 
followed  the  freezing  of  credit,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  which  made  it  impossible  for 
overextended  stock  gamblers  to  carry  on. 
They  were  millionaires,  but  they  had  to  be 
helped  as  though  they  were  paupers. 

When  a  stock-market  millionaire  is 
helped  he  discovers  that  there  are  several 
kinds  of  millions;  also  that  paper  millions 
are  no  longer  a  mere  mat  ter  of  bookkeeping. 
They  cease  to  exist  even  in  a  ledger.  They 
pass  and  do  not  leave  even  ashes. 

(Continued  on  Page  73) 
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Painted  by  Coles  Phillips  for  The  Georee  \V.  Blahon  Company 


1921  <;.W.B.  Co 


Ff^HE  beauty  of  youth;  the  freshness  of  Spring!  Both 
are  typified  in  Blabon  Art  Floors  of  Linoleum.  Their 


vlt',  artistic  patterns  adapt  them  for  every  room  upstairs 
jJ^  and  down.  Easily  kept  clean  and  bright.  Sanitary, 
durable,  economical.  Inlaid  pattern  No.  352  is  illus- 
trated here.  For  genuine  Linoleum  look  for  the  name  Blabon. 
Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

Important  Notice:  Floor  coverings  (including  rugs)  made  upon  n  felt 
paper  base  arc  not  linoleum,  mid  to  describe,  advertise  or  sell  them  as 
linoleum  is  a  violation  of  the  law  Kelt  paper  lloor  coverings  have 
n  black  interior  which  is  easily  delected  upon  examining  the  edge. 

The  George  W.  Blabon  Company  Philadelphia 

BLABON 

art  Linoleums 
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PASSENGER 
CARS 


Ace 
Alsace 

American  Beauty 

Anderson 

Apperson 

Bell 

Bcllanger  Frcrc* 

(France) 
Birch 

Bulck  • 

Cadillac 

Case 

Chandler 

Chevrolet 

Cleveland 

Cole 

Comet 

Commonwealth 

Daniels 

Davis 

Dodge  Brothers 
Dort 
Du  Pont 
Essex 

Gray  Dort  (Can.) 
Hanson  Six 
Hatfleld 
Haynes 
Hudson 
Hupmohlte 
Jackson 
Kenworthy 
Kissel  Kar 
LaFayette 
Leach  Power-Plus 

Six 
Liberty 


The  Standard  Spark 


Tlug  of  the  World 


McFarlan 
McLaughlin 

(Canada) 
Meteor 
Mitchell 
Moller 
Monroe 
Nash 
National 
Nelson 
Oakland 
Oeren 
Oldsmoblle 
Packard 
Paige 
Pan 

Patorson 
Plerce-Arrow 
Pilot 
Pitcher 
Porter 
Premier 
Ranger 
Reo 

Re  Vere 
Roamer 
R7 


argo 
Federal 
Frontmoblle 
F-W-D 
fiarv 
Clant 

Golden  West 
Gram  m  -Bernstein 
G  &  J  (Canada) 

G.  M.  C. 
Hahn 
Hall 
Harvey 
Hendrlckson 
Hewltt-Ludlow 
Highway-Knight 
Hurlburt 
Huron 

H.  R.  I.. 
Independent 
Italia 

Kalama20o 

Karavan 

Kearns 

Keystone 

Kissel 

Klelbei 

Klemm 

Koehler 

Low-Bed 

Maccar 

Malbohm 

Master 

Maxim 

Menominee 

Moreland 

Napoleon 

Nash 

Nelson-LeMoon 

Netco 

Noble 

Ogden 

Old  Reliable 

Oldsmoblle 

Oshkosh 

O.  K. 

Packard 

Paige 

Parker 

Patriot 

Plerce-Arrow 

Pioneer 

Plttsburgher 

Ranger 

Reo 

Reynolds 
Rlker 

Robinson  Fire  App 
Rock  Falls 
Rowe 


How  have  you  been  buying  spark  plugs? 

Have  you  just  said  to  the  dealer: 

"I  need  some  new  plugs  for  my  car." 

Or  have  you  said  definitely: 

"I  want  a  set  of  AC  Spark  Plugs  "  ? 

To  the  unskilled  eye  one  plug  may  seem  as 
good  as  any  other. 

But  the  engineer  knows  the  difference,  and 
year  after  year  the  makers  of  most  of  the  high- 
priced  motor  cars,  trucks  and  tractors  specify  AC 
Plugs  for  standard  equipment. 

Racing  drivers,  speed-boat  pilots  and  aviators 
also  swear  by  these  plugs,  and  most  records  of 
speed,  endurance  and  altitude  have  been  made 
with  AC  Spark  Plugs. 

It  will  really  be  worth  your  while  in  the  future 
to  insist  that  you  get  genuine  AC  Spark  Plugs. 

All  the  fine  cars,  trucks  and  tractors  listed  on 
this  page  are  factory-equipped  with  AC  Plugs. 

But  no  matter  what  car  you  drive,  there  is  an 
AC  Plug  specially  designed  for  it. 

Reliable  dealers  everywhere  carry  a  full  line 
of  AC  Spark  Plugs  and  know  the  proper  size  and 
type  for  your  engine. 

You  can  be  sure  that  the  plugs  which  have 
proved  their  superiority  to  the  engineers  and 
racing  men  will  perform  best  for  you  also. 

When  next  you  buy  spark  plugs  ask  for  and 
get  AC,  The  Standard  Spark  Plug  of  the  World. 

Champion  Ignition  Company,  FLINT,  Michigan 

U  S.  Pat.  No.  1.135,727.  April  13,  1915,  U.  S.  Pat.  No.  1,216,139,  Teh.  13.  1917.  Other  Patents  Pending 


COMMERCIAL 
CARS 

St.  Cloud 

Sandow 

Sanford 

Shaw 

Signal 

Sterling 

Stewart 

Stoughton 

Sullivan 

Texan 

Tiffin 

Titan 

Tower 

Twin  City 

United 

Universal 

Ursus 

Vim 

Walter 

Ward-La  France 

Watson 

White 

White  Hickory 
Wilson 
Wltt-WIII 
Wolverine 


MOTORCYCLES 

Brlfigs-Stratton 
Motor  Wheel 
Excelsior 
Henderson 

Johnson  Motor  Wheel 


Advance-Rumely 
A  &  T 

Bates  Steel  Mule 
Boring 
Buffalo 

Bullock  Creeplng- 

Grlp 
Case 
Clark 
Comet 
Dart 

Do-It-Alt 
Eagle 
Flour  City 
Franklin 
Hart -Parr 
Holt 
Howell 
nox 


New  ] 
Oldsma 
O.  K. 
Pioneer 
Royer 
Samson 

Sawyer-Masscv  (Can.) 
SpryWheel 
Stockton 
Tioga 

Topp-Stewart 
Townsend 
Turner -Simplicity 
Ursus 
Wetmore 


ENGINES 

Associated 
Bessemer  Gaso-Kero 
Buda 
Capital 
Continental 
Curtlss 
Doman 
Duesenberg 
"eclipse 

irmont  Railway 

,  le 

G3 
Gral 

G. 

Hall-S 
Hersche 
J.  V.  B. 
Knox 

Lathrop  Mai 
Lawrence- Ael 
Milwaukee  Gal 
Locomotives 
Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh  Model 
Red  Wing  Thorohrel 
Roberts 
Scrlpps 
Speedway 
Straubel 
Union  Marine 
Van  Blerck 
H.  J.  Walker 
Waterman  Marine 
Weber 

Weldely  Bulldog 
Wisconsin 
Woolery 
W.  S.  M. 


FARM  LIGHTING 
PLANTS 


^Automatic 
C.  V.  C. 
Daytonllte 
Delco-Llght 
Dynelectric 
Electrlon 
Fairbanks 
Genco  Light 
Globe  Light  &  Power 
Lalley-Llght 
Lucollte 
Meyerllte 
Nan-KI-Vel 
Northlite 

Owens  Light  &  Power 
Perfection 
Powerllte 
Roco 
United 
Wesco 


MISCELLA- 
NEOUS 

Austin  Mfg.  Co. 
Barber -Greene 

Conveyors 
Burton  Locomotive* 
Domestic  Engine  Ik 

Pump  Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand  Air 

Compressors 
Koehrlng  Road 

Pavers 
Maytag  Washing 
Machines 
udge  Railway  Cars 
"  H  Excavators 
Ivan  Portable  Air 
mpressors 
Jhan  Drag  Saws 
e  Drag  Saws 
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(Continued  from  Page  71) 

In  previous  articles  1  have  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  game  of  stock  speculation 
cannot  be  beaten.  Even  stock  brokers, 
who  are  prejudiced  witnesses,  will  admit 
freely  that  the  average  man  is  bound  to 
lose  money  at  a  game  that  he  does  not 
know. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  the  average  man 
ioes  not  know  about  stock  speculation  is 
limply  that  the  average  man  cannot  possi- 
bly beat  the  game. 

The  average  man  is  an  average  ass  every 
time  he  goes  out  of  his  own  field.  Certainly 
the  average  customer  of  the  average  com- 
mission house  is  not  exceptionally  wise 
)r  exceptionally  wealthy.  I  believe  I  am 
justified  in  saying  that  the  last  slump 
Dlainly  showed  the  unbeatability  of  the 
fame.  The  biggest  losers  were  exception- 
dly  able  men.  They  were,  moreover,  men 
vho  not  only  had  studied  markets  for 
fears,  but  had  even  made  them.  Some  of 
;hem  were  exceptional  men,  with  millions 
ind  with  experience.  They  were  men  with 
vonderful  records  as  money-makers,  and 
ret  these  men  overstayed  their  market 
;xactly  as  though  they  had  been  tyros  of 
;he  inveterate  sucker  type. 

Talk  about  Wall  Street  stories!  The 
ives  of  some  of  these  big  losers  were  won- 
lerful  novels — business  epics,  American 
omance  at  its  highest! 

An  immigrant  landed  in  New  York  some 
rears  ago.  Men  who  don't  like  him  assure 
ne  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  read  or 
vrite.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  he 
:ould  not  read  or  write  English.  Neither 
:ould  he  speak  a  word  of  it.  Also,  he  had 
10  money.  There  he  was  in  New  York 
vithout  a  job,  without  business  experience, 
vithout  a  trade,  without  friends,  without 
)lans. 

There  were  many  things  that  the  young 
nan  did  not  have,  but  he  did  have  brains 
ind  eyes.   He  kept  the  latter  open. 

What  do  you  suppose  he  saw  one  dismal 
lay  that  made  him  find  a  job  worth  mil- 
ions? 

Horses ! 

He  did  not  know  anything  about  horses, 
iut  he  saw  three  horses  attached  to  a  coal 
vagon.  They  were  exceptionally  powerful, 
veil-groomed  horses — obviously  most  suc- 
:essful  horses.  The  young  man  reasoned 
hat  the  owners  must  be  at  least  as  success- 
ul  as  the  horses. 

The  Lure  of  the  Percherons 

He  did  not  know  anything  about  the  coal 
lusiness,  but  he  guessed  that  there  must 
>e  money  in  it  to  afford  such  horses.  He 
lad  already  seen  that  America  was  an 
ixtravagant  place.  He  thought  about 
lorses  all  one  night.  The  next  morning 
larly  he  started  out  to  find  the  job  that  he 
lad  decided  would  win  a  fortune  for  him. 
ie  walked  the  streets  of  the  East  Side  look- 
ng  for  one  of  the  big  coal  wagons  with  the 
vondefful  horses. 

He  was  hungry  and  he  was  friendless,  in 
i  land  the  language  of  which  he  could 
tot  speak,  the  customs  of  which  he  did  not 
:now,  the  people  of  which  he  could  not  un- 
lerstand,  whether  they  talked  to  him  or 
whether  they  didn!t.  All  he  had  to  go  by 
trere  the  horses  and  the  eternal  verities. 
Veil,  he  found  the  horses  and  followed 
hem  to  a  retail  merchant's  store.  He  saw 
he  wagon  unloaded  and  then  he  followed 
t  to  the  yard,  watched  it  while  they  loaded 
t  and  followed  it  again  to  another  cus- 
omer.  From  there  by  good  luck  the  driver 
rent  to  the  main  office  of  the  firm. 

For  program  purposes  I  hereby  christen 
he  man  Levine,  and  the  coal  firm  William- 
;on  &  Co. 

Levine  tried  to  make  himself  understood 
>y  signs.  They  were  all  Irish  in  the  office, 
:lerks  and  drivers,  bookkeepers  and  bosses. 
Ml  that  Levine  was  able  to  convey  to  them 
vas  that  he  wanted  a  job  with  them.  But 
hey  also  endeavored  to  convey  to  him  that 
here  was  no  vacancy.  He  understood  the 
lign  language  better  than  they,  for  he 
)romptly  nodded  and  went  away.  The 
lext  day  he  sought  out  a  man  who  knew 
English.  He  made  him  accompany  him  to 
Williamson's  office.  There  the  interpreter 
;old  them  that  Levine  wished  to  work  for 
;hem.  He  was  willing  to  do  anything— all 
le  wanted  was  to  work  for  them  in  some 
opacity.  He  was  thinking  of  the  horses, 
rle  knew  that  where  there  was  money 
mough  to  afford  such  wonderful  four- 
ooted  animals  there  was  enough  to  fatten 
i  two-legged  one.  They  insisted  that  they 
lad  no  vacancy.  In  the  end,  to  their  own 
mrprise,  they  agreed  to  let  him  sell  coal  for 


them  on  commission.  Having  no  knowl- 
edge of  business  he  pointed  out  to  them  that 
they  stood  to  lose  nothing. 

This  was  before  the  days  of  gas  stoves 
and  the  cooking  and  heating  were  done 
with  anthracite  coal.  The  poorest  people 
in  New  York,  a  coal  dealer  told  me  thirty 
years  ago,  bought  the  most  expensive 
anthracite,  because  they  bought  the  coal 
that  burned  the  most  steadily  and  made 
the  least  ashes. 

Levine,  who  had  never  sold  anything, 
now  had  to  sell  coal.  He  asked  questions. 
People  were  willing  enough  to  answer  his 
questions,  but  not  to  buy  his  coal.  To  a 
woman,  they  told  him  that  they  were  satis- 
fied with  their  dealers,  who  had  served  them 
for  years. 

Levine  saw  only  a  problem — to  sell  coal. 
He  must  sell  it  to  people  who  did  not  wish 
to  change  dealers.  It  was  a  simple  enough 
problem.  He  had  to  give  them  more  for 
their  money  than  the  other  dealers.  He 
could  not  give  them  more  coal  per  dollar, 
and  he  would  not  cut  the  price,  because  the 
only  cut  that  he  could  make  would  come 
out  of  his  pocket,  which  was  contrary  to 
common  sense.  But  he,  nevertheless,  had 
to  give  them  something,  and  all  he  could 
give  them  was  something  that  must  come 
out  of  Levine.  That  also  was  common 
sense,  even  if  he  didn't  speak  English. 

He  offered  to  cart  away  the  ashes  of 
those  who  bought  their  coal  from  him! 

Building  for  the  Future 

That  man  was  after  earned  money,  not 
after  easy  money.  It  is  that  which  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the  world.  There,  quite 
as  much  as  in  his  ingenuity  and  pertinacity, 
is  where  he  showed  his  capacity.  Such  a 
man  both  deserves  and  achieves  success. 
I  have  met  men  of  the  type  that  Sam  Blythe 
once  described  as  belonging  to  the  I-Knew- 
Him-When  Club,  who  have  told  me  that 
they  remember  seeing  Levine  coming  down 
dark  tenement  stairs  on  the  East  Side 
carrying  the  ashes  of  his  customers. 

He  had  to  have  a  horse  and  wagon  to 
handle  his  business.  And  all  the  time  his 
hobby  was  the  big,  well-fed,  powerful 
horses — the  carrying  of  the  coal.  The 
mining  end  did  not  interest  him;  nor  for 
that  matter,  the  buying  and  selling  of  the 
coal.  But  he  could  not  forget  the  animals 
that  suggested  power,  opulence,  success. 
He  thought  that  in  the  transportation  of 
coal  was  where  the  real  money  would  be  in 
the  coal  business  of  Manhattan  Island. 

It  was  his  dream  for  years.  He  thought 
of  it  as  the  average  man  indulges  in  a 
luxury,  with  a  vividness  of  detail  that 
thrilled  him,  quite  as  James  J.  Hill  thought 
of  railroading  in  the  great  Northwest. 
Transportation  is  regarded  by  such  men  as 
a  magic  wand,  the  means  of  developing 
the  Lord's  earth,  of  advancing  civilization 
by  increasing  comforts.  Time  was  money 
nowhere  more  than  in  New  York  City. 
Transportation  dealt  with  time.  And  it 
was  in  time  and  the  saving  thereof  that  the 
big  money  was  bound  to  be. 

In  the  meanwhile  Levine  sold  not 
transportation  but  coal.  He  developed  his 
trade  and  learned  English.  All  things  con- 
sidered, his  rise  was  rapid.  His  eyes  saw 
too  clearly  for  his  advance  to  be  slow.  He 
found  himself  in  the  office  of  Williamson 
&  Co.  With  a  genius  for  money  in  the 
abstract  as  in  the  concrete,  he  presently 
found  himself  the  head  of  the  department 
of  finance  of  his  firm. 

But  even  while  he  dealt  with  dollars  and 
their  manipulation,  he  never  stopped  think- 
ing of  the  big,  strong,  beautiful  horses. 
The  only  way  that  he  could  see  of  levying 
tribute  on  every  ton  of  coal  sold  on  Man- 
hattan Island  was  by  hauling  it.  He  could 
not  do  all  the  selling;  that  was  out  of  the 
question,  because  the  retail  coal  business 
was  beyond  the  possibility  of  easy  monop- 
oly. 

But  he  could  do  all  the  hauling,  couldn't 
he?  What  the  coal  dealers  wanted  was  to 
buy  and  sell  coal.  Most  of  them  would  have 
been  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  bother  of  running 
their  own  wagons. 

He  visited  friends  in  New  Jersey  and 
was  impressed  with  the  manufacturing 
possibilities.  He  foresaw  the  building  of 
more  and  bigger  plants  there,  so  after 
studying  the  proposition,  he  decided  to  buy 
real  estate.  He  thought  the  money  would 
be  in  factory  sites,  in  acres  instead  of  lots. 
He  bought  land  as  though  he  already  had 
customers  for  it,  the  kind  of  sites  his  kind 
of  customers  would  have  to  buy.  And  t  lien 
he  proceeded  to  find  t  he  kind  of  customers 
that  needed  his  kind  of  sites,  and  found 


them  and  made  so  much  money  that  unim- 
proved property  went  up  to  where  he  could 
no  longer  see  the  desirability  of  it.  He  was 
not  a  capitalist.  He  was  looking  for  a  big, 
quick  profit,  not  for  a  big,  slow  profit.  One 
might  be  as  inevitable  as  the  other;  but 
he  did  not  have  enough  money  yet  to  per- 
mit himself  the  luxury  of  watchful  waiting. 

Having  decided  that  he  had  skimmed  the 
cream,  he  looked  about  in  New  York  City. 
Real-estate  brokers  who  knew  what  he 
had  done  in  New  Jersey,  and  how  he  had 
operated,  came  to  him  with  all  sorts  of  un- 
improved property  to  sell.  But  there  was 
a  difference.  He  saw  that  in  Manhattan 
Island  the  quick  profit  was  in  improved 
property,  and  that  was  what  he  bought. 
And  again  he  was  right,  for  he  made  money 
and  made  it  quickly. 

I  cite  these  instances  merely  to  show 
what  kind  of  vision  and  business  acumen 
this  remarkable  man  had. 

But  while  he  was  making  money  in  real 
estate  by  being  shrewd  and  hard-headed, 
he  was  dreaming  of  horses,  as  of  old — 
powerful  Percherons,  hauling  huge  coal 
wagons.  He  saw  the  horses,  hundreds  of 
them,  and  he  saw  the  wagons  and  the 
loads — and  also  the  rake-off  for  the  owner 
of  the  horses  on  every  ton  of  coal  sold  in 
New  York  City. 

He  became  so  powerful  now  in  the  affairs 
of  his  coal  firm — which  he  had  developed 
and  expanded — that  he  decided  his  oppor- 
tunity had  come.  To  control  the  coal  haul- 
ing he  ought  to  control  a  great  deal  of  the 
coal  selling.  He  had  long  before  decided 
that  there  could  be  no  natural  monopoly 
of  the  business,  but  he  could  organize  an 
aggregation  of  coal  distributors  that  could 
secure  and  hold  most  of  the  available  yard 
space  and  dockage  facilities.  He  therefore 
organized  a  company  by  buying  out  several 
dealers.  In  some  cases  all  he  bought  was 
leases  and  goodwill.  Williamson  &  Co. 
was  incorporated,  and  all  things  consid- 
ered, modestly  enough  capitalized.  That 
is,  he  knew  how  much  money  the  company 
would  make  after  it  did  what  he  expected 
it  to  do.  Having  incorporated  the  com- 
pany, his  next  problem  was  to  make  a 
market  for  the  stock.  He  did  not  know 
anything  about  Wall  Street,  and  the  only 
mistake  he  made  was  to  think  that  almost 
any  banking  or  brokerage  concern  could  be 
an  expert  distributor  of  newly  made  stock. 

The  Turn  of  the  Tide 

You  must  remember  this  man's  ante- 
cedents. The  very  nature  and  rapidity  of 
his  rise  had  kept  him  from  becoming  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  kid-glove 
element  of  the  financial  world.  He  did  not 
know  that  "  haute  finance  "  had  been  trans- 
lated as  "hog  finance."  He  now  found 
himself  in  what  he  thought  was  really  high 
society. 

Unused  to  such  people,  he  thought  it  was 
up  to  him  to  tell  the  bankers  the  truth. 
He  did.  That  is,  he  told  the  bankers  and 
everybody  else  how  much  the  stock  would 
be  worth  on  account  of  the  money  the  com- 
pany was  sure  to  make  after  it  got  going  full 
blast. 

After  the  pool  was  formed  and  given  to 
a  firm  to  handle,  Levine  met  scores  of 
people— brokers,  financial  reporters,  specu- 
lators, touts.  To  them  all  he  gave  buying 
tips  on  his  stock.  I  cherish  no  illusions 
about  members  of  pools  who  give  buying 
tips,  but  I  am  certain  that  Levine  was  sin- 
cere in  his  assertions  of  the  stock's  value, 
and  I  am  almost  willing  to  swear  that  he 
considered  the  tips  as  payment  for  his  ad- 
mission into  that  charmed  circle  where 
everybody  was  a  rich  nobleman.  I  am  as- 
sured that  bankers  did  not  believe  the  man 
could  possibly  be'right  about  his  optimistic 
prediction!  concerning  his  own  stock. 

Levine's  tip  thus  went  wrong,  and  many 
of  his  new-made  friends  wen-  landed  with 
a  stock  that,  positively  refused  to  climb  an- 
other step.  He  was  too  intelligent  a  man 
not  to  seek  to  (ind  the  reason  why  things 
had  not  gone  as  they  ought  to.  He  there- 
fore began  to  study  the  Wall  Street  game 
from  the  stock  distributor's  point  of  view. 
He  naturally  learned  a  few  of  the  elemen- 
tal and  acquired  confidence  in  his  ability 
to  give  orders  to  brokers  who  would  carry 
them  out. 

Levine's  company  by  now  was  making 
even  more  money  than  he  had  predicted, 
and  the  first  thing  the  Street  knew  the 
slock  was  paying  dividends  as  promised. 
Wit  h  t  lie  help  of  more  efficient  brokers,  t  he 
rise  in  his  pet  slock  began  which  mnde  him 
a  millionaire  in  a  few  months. 

(Continued  on  Page  77) 
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Needs  no  adjusting.  Ready 
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second— together  in  three. 
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Endbrs  Sales  Company 

17  Buttery  1'luce,  New  York 

BNDBRS  SELLS  FOR  $1.00  with 

nix  blades  of  the  best  quality 
Swedisli-haNC  steel.  I'ucked  in  Muck 
kcrutol  box,  velvet  lined.  Kxtru 
bludcN,  i>  m  I.  try  of  5  — S5  cents. 

IN  CANADA:  — Razor.  91  JO.  lilmles.  50c 

i  <  >i<  SALE  in  BBS  i 
in  ILBRS  I  \  I  Rl  WHERE 

I  tludciH  —  Hund- stropped,  I  lund- tested 
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tip  ROBERTSON 

JIL    FOR  PERMANENT 


Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


What  it  is 

A  metal  that  cannot  corrode,  a  metal  protected  against 
rusting,  a  building  material  that  withstands  the  elements 
of  deterioration  caused  by  weather  conditions  or  manu- 
facturing processes — such  is  Robertson  Process  Metal. 

It  is  more  than  a  metal,  it  is  a  process  metal  and  its 
enduring  qualities  are  due  to  the  process  by  means  of  which 
the  metal  (both  surfaces  and  edges)  is  completely  encased 
and  shielded  from  the  elements. 

The  sample  illustrated  here  shows  how  one  impervious 
coating  follows  another  in  the  process  of  protecting  the 
metal,  (a)  Asphalt,  (b)  Asbestos,  (c)  Waterproofing.  This 
is  a  manufacturing  process  which  is  under  exact  and  scienti- 
fic control.  No  form  of  built-up  waterproofing  or  protection 
could  have  the  same  enduring  qualities.  No  form  of  paint 
or  other  coating  can  withstand  the  severe  tests  to  which 
Robertson  Process  Metal  can  be  successfully  subjected. 

Not  alone  a  roof -deck  that  needs  a  built-up  roof  to  make 
it  waterproof,  or  a  thin  sheet  of  metal  subjected  to  rust  and 
corrosion — BUT  a  substantial  and  protected  roofing 
complete  in  itself — that's  Robertson  Process  Metal.  It  will 
pay  you  to  know  Robertson  Process  Metal.  Investigate  before 
you  renew  or  build  new.  Read  the  detailed  description  below. 


Oke  PRODUCT 


To  know  how  Robertson  Process 
Metal  is  made  is  to  more  fully  appre- 
ciate its  true  value.  Following  is  a 
brief  description  of  the  process  by  which 
the  three  impervious  coatings  (a)  As- 
phalt, (b)  Asbestos,  (c)  Waterproofing, 
are  applied. 

The  core  of  annealed  steel  is  first 
thoroughly  cleansed,  then  heated  and 
immersed  in  a  special  refined  asphalt 
compound.  The  steel  core  is  hermetical- 
ly sealed  against  all  destructive  elements. 
It  is  encased  for  all  time  in  a  water  and 
fume-proof  layer  of  asphalt.  This 
asphalt  coating  is  then  protected  by  an 
insulating  cover  of  asbestos  felt  pre- 
viously saturated  with  asphalt.  Because 
of  its  fibrous  rock  character  asbestos  is 
indestructible.  It  cannot  rot  or  decay. 
Acids  and  alkalies  do  not  affect  it.  It 
forms  a  tough  and  lasting  shield. 

By  powerful  machinery  these  two 
protective  coatings  are  thoroughly 
bonded  to  the  metal  and  to  each  other. 
The  third  protective  coat  of  water- 
proofing is  then  applied.  The  result 
is  a  solid,  substantial  and  permanent 
building  material. 


Made  in  Black  and  Maroon 

A  sample  like  that  shown 
above  together  with  prac- 
tical literature  will  be 
gladly  sent  upon  request. 


Where  it's  used 

On  roofs,  on  siding,  on  all  parts  of  factory-buildings — 
trim,  gutters,  downspouts,  wherever  metal  sheets  are  sub- 
jected to  weather  conditions,  smoke,  gases,  fumes  or  other 
corroding  elements  —  there  Robertson  Process  Metal  finds 
its  most  economical  use. 

It  is  made  in  corrugated  sheets  for  roofing  and  siding.  It 
is  made  in  fiat,  beaded  and  mansard  form  and  its  many 
other  shapes  include  downspouts,  gutters,  louvres,  flashing, 
and  other  factory-building  details.  Another  important  use 
is  for  ducts,  hoods  and  exhaust  stacks. 

Because  of  its  ability  to  resist  corrosion  Robertson  Process 
Metal  is  used  in  the  building  of  ventilators — Robertson 
Process  Ventilators  owe  their  enduring  ability  to  the  pro- 
tective qualities  of  this  Robertson  Product.  No  other 
building  parts  are  subjected  to  more  gruelling  exposure  than 
that  so  easily  fought  off  by  Robertson  Ventilators. 

The  Robertson  Process  is  not  confined  to  sheets  alone. 
The  supporting  bars,  condensation  gutters  and  caps  on 
Robertson  Skylights  are  also  made  of  Robertson  Process 
Metal.  It  is  in  such  uses  that  a  corrosion-proof  metal  is  of 
vital  importance.  The  roofs  of  well  known  types  of  steam 
shovels  and  excavators  are  built  of  Robertson  Process  Metal. 


H.  H.  ROBERTSON  COMPANY,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Branch  Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities.  For  Canada  :  H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  Ltd. 
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PROCESS  METAL 

ROOFS,  SIDING  AND  TRIM 

How  it  saves    Whom  it  serves 


[t  saves  first,  last  and  all  the  time. 

In  the  first  place  the  cost  of  new  construction  can  be 
•educed.  The  light  weight  of  Robertson  Process  Metal 
nakes  possible  the  use  of  the  lightest  steel  frame  work  and 
bundation  construction.  Ease  of  application  is  another 
actor  of  Robertson  economy  in  original  building  costs. 

But  the  every  day  savings  count  most.  The  way 
Robertson  Process  Metal  offsets  the  action  of  all  weather 
conditions,  the  way  it  absolutely  stops  corrosion  and  lives 
:hrough  years  of  exposure  to  gases,  fumes  and  the  retal- 
iating action  of  acids  and  alkalies,  represents  worth-while 
)rotection  of  building  investment.  Losses  caused  by  rust 
md  corrosion  are  greater  than  those  caused  by  fire.  Robert - 
ion  Process  Metal  reduces  these  losses  to  the  minimum. 

Because  of  its  insulating  value  Robertson  Process  Metal 
ninimizes  condensation.  It  saves  heating  costs  in  winter 
md  keeps  the  building  cooler  in  summer.  Painting  is  made 
innecessary.   Upkeep  and  maintenance  costs  are  stopped. 

Replacement  represents  another  opportunity  to  make 
vorth-while  savings.  Old  worn-out  roofing  and  siding  can 
>e  quickly  replaced  by  Robertson  Process  Metal  without 
nterrupting  plant  operation. 


It  serves  industry  in  general — and  many  industries  in 
particular.  Manufacturers  in  every  important  field  have 
found  profit  in  the  use  of  Robertson  Process  Metal  and 
most  of  them  have  expressed  their  satisfaction  in  the  form  of 
repeat  orders.  The  partial  list  of  users  is  evidence  of  true 
service  extending  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  chemical  industry  is  a  notable  example.  Most  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  in  this  field  have  found  that  no  other 
material  can  so  surely  withstand  the  extreme  corrosive 
conditions  caused  by  chemical  production.  Wood  construc- 
tion has  long  since  been  superseded  by  Robertson  Process 
Metal. 

Seventy-three  times  the  Davison  Chemical  Company  has 
used  this  Robertson  product  in  its  building  operations.  In 
the  steel  industry  there  are  numerous  instances  of  building 
deterioration  that  has  been  ended  by  Robertson  Process 
Metal.  The  largest  coal  tipple  in  the  world  is  built  of  this 
product.  Innumerable  examples  can  be  furnished  of  suc- 
cessful installations. 

And  so  wherever  there  are  mine,  mill,  dock,  factory,  rail- 
way or  warehouse  structures  Robertson  Process  Metal  is 
needed  to  safeguard  building  investment. 


Ohe  EVIDENCE 

This  partial  list  of  users  is  significant  because  of  the  prominence  of 
the  various  corporations  and  because  all  of  them  have  used  Robert- 
son Process  Metal  repeatedly.  Surely  experience  covering  many 
years'  usage  is  evidence  of  true  value  in  this  Robertson  Product. 


Aluminum  Company  of  America  

First  Order 

  1915 

14  orders 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Company  

  1913 

20  orders 

American  Locomotive  Company  

  1913 

14  orders 

Anglo-Mexican  Petroleum  Company,  Mexico  

  1919 

16  orders 

  1912 

34  orders 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company  

  1910 

38  orders 

  1915 

22  orders 

  1913 

48  orders 

Davison  Chemical  Company  

  1908 

73  orders 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Coal  Company  

  1914 

17  orders 

  1916 

1 1  orders 

  1909 

50  orders 

11  orders 

1 19  orders 

  1915 

10  orders 

34  orders 

  1919 

37  orders 

28  orders 

Keystone  Driller  Company  

  1912 

67  orders 

86  orders 

  1914 

41  orders 

27  orders 

104  orders 

  1911 

12  orders 

  1910 

35  orders 

Srmct  Solvay  Company  

  1910 

63  orders 

Standard  Oil  Companies  and  Subsidiaries  

  1912 

100  orders 

United  States  Steel  Corporation.  

1908 

272  orders 

Wcstinghouftc  Electric  Or.  Mfg.  Co  

  1916 

8  orders 

H.  H.  ROBERTSON  COMPANY,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Branch  Office*  in  all  Principal  Cities.  For  Canada:  H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  Ltd. 
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PIf>MLE£**  FURNACE 

You  may  purchase  a  CaloriC  on  a  Money-Back  Guaran- 
tee that  it  will  heat  your  home  to  the  comfortable  tem- 
perature of  70°  in  coldest  weather. 

This  guarantee  is  the  definite  pledge  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  manufacturer  of  warm-air  furnaces  in  the  world — 
it  is  also  the  local  dealer's  pledge  of  the  buyer's  satisfac- 
tion or  money  back. 

The  CaloriC,  heating  by  natural  circulation  of  air,  warms  every  room 
more  uniformly,  more  healthfully  and  more  delightfully  than  other 
systems  —  at  much  lower  initial  cost,  and  with  l/$  to  !/2  less  fuel. 

FURNACE     HEAT     FOR     EVERY  HOME 


The  CaloriC  is  a  heating 
plant  of  superlative  qual- 
ity, superior  both  for  the 
modest  cottage  or  the 
larger  dwelling  of  8  to  18 
rooms.  Cuts  building  costs 
in  new  homes — the  prac- 
tical heat  for  old  homes. 
Installed  in  one  day.  Over 
125,000  users. 

CaloriC  has  no  pipes  to 
freeze  —  no  radiators  — 
only  one  register.  No  coal, 
ashes,  smoke  or  soot  in 
your  rooms.  Write  for 
CaloriC  book  or  see  near- 
est dealer. 


The  Monitor  Stove 
Company 

(The  Monitor  Family) 
102  Years  in  Business 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Canadian  Address 

THE  MONITOR  STOVE 
COMPANY,  LIMITED 
205  Hobberlin  Office  Bldg. 
9  Richmond  Street 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 

DEALERS 
Some   choice  territories 
still  open.  Write  or  wire. 


LARGEST   MANUFACTURER   OF   WARM-AIR    FURNACES    IN   THE  WORLD 


(Continued  from  Pago  73) 

He  was  still  dreaming  of  the  big  horses 
carrying  coal  all  over  Manhattan  Island, 
but  now  that  he  had  the  resources  and  the 
power,  he  saw  his  wagons  by  the  thousands 
hauling  other  things  besides  coal,  for  if  it 
was  profitable  to  haul  coal,  why  shouldn't  it 
be  profitable  to  haul  everything?  It  was 
only  a  case  of  incorporating  a  big-enough 
company,  and  he  now  knew  the  way  to 
make  all  the  money  needed.  There  was  the 
stock  market.  Quick  and  easy! 

The  boom  came.  It  was  his  first  in  the 
stock  market.  He  made  a  great  deal  of 
money  by  merely  buying  stocks  and  selling 
them  out  later,  just  as  everybody  does 
in  a  bull  market.  He  then  organized  other 
companies,  not  being  content  to  be  merely 
a  follower.  To  bet  on  stocks  can  be  profit- 
able, as  any  tyro  will  tell  you;  but  to 
manufacture  stocks  and  then  to  sell  them 
is  the  pleasing  miracle  of  turning  water 
into  cash.  He  promoted  all  sorts  of  com- 
panies dealing  with  all  sorts  of  products. 
Also,  he  formed  a  trucking  company  for 
the  distribution  of  coal,  and  the  like,  in  New 
York. 

Levine  had  made  so  much  money  by 
now  that  his  plans  commanded  respect.  At 
least  they  aroused  interest.  I  am  told  that 
one  of  the  largest  banks  in  Wall  Street  was 
loaded  up  with  unmarketable  collateral  in 
the  shape  of  stocks  of  trucking  companies 
that  were  either  moribund  or  at  best  break- 
ing even.  Having  heard  of  Levine's  plans, 
the  bank  sent  word  to  him  that  it  would  be 
a  real  pleasure  for  the  president  to  see  him. 
His  opinions  would  be  welcome  if  he  would 
be  kind  enough  to  come  and  express  a  few  in 
the  hearing  of  the  officials  of  the  bank. 

They  tell  me  that  Levine  felt  flattered  at 
the  cordiality  of  the  message,  and  casually 
mentioned  it  to  his  chief  brokers.  World- 
famous  men  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  big- 
gest banks  in  the  United  States  were  crazy 
to  get  aboard  of  his  trucking  consolidation. 

His  chief  broker,  who  has  been  many 
years  in  Wall  Street,  warned  him. 

"Levine,"  he  said,  "don't  go!  We  can 
raise  the  money  for  you  if  you  need  any." 

A  Good  Loser 

But  Levine  went  to  the  bank  just  the 
same,  and  after  having  been  received  as  a 
fellow  millionaire,  he  agreed  to  take  into 
his  consolidation  the  companies  whose 
stocks  the  banks  had  held  without  hopes  of 
jetting  out  even.  He  had  won  success  in 
everything  that  he  had  undertaken  and 
he  had  made  his  dreams  come  true.  But 
it  was  written  that  Levine  should  pay  the 
price  that  always  is  exacted  from  those  in 
whom  continued  success  breeds  disdain  of 
the  usual  precautions.  He  was  not  content 
to  be  a  business  man  or  even  a  promoter. 
He  permitted  himself  to  think  that  he  could 
get  the  stock  market  to  do  for  him  what  he 
did  not  know  it  had  never  done  for  anyone. 
He  had  so  many  friends — rich  brokerage 
firms  and  friendly  banks — that  he  could 
never  be  in  difficulties.  But  the  time  came, 
nevertheless,  when  he  found  himself  over- 
extended. That  time  always  comes  at  the 
wrong  time.  He  must  depend  upon  the 
banks  to  supply  him  with  additional  funds 
for  carrying  the  stocks  he  held.  He  could 
not  sell  them  at  a  profit.  He  held  on  until 
he  could  not  sell  them  except  at  positively 
inhuman  losses. 

After  a  lifetime  of  work  spent  in  making 
money  through  the  exercise  of  industry, 
thrift  and  unusual  business  acumen,  this 
man  contracted  the  disease  of  wishing  to 
make  easy  money.  He  could  make  hand- 
some profits  out  of  selling  coal,  out  of  real 
estate,  out  of  promoting;  but  the  game  of 
stock  speculation  in  the  end  beat  a  man 
who  in  his  way  is  really  a  genius.  The  bank 
to  which  he  had  practically  made  a  present 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  did  not 
fail  him  in  the  hour  of  his  need.  It  came  to 
his  rescue.  Of  course  it  charged  a  fee  for  it. 
That  is,  the  bank  took  over  from  him  his 
life  dream— his  most  valuable  asset,  the 
stock  of  his  hauling  company.  The  wise 
broker,  who  had  warned  him  against  going 
to  the  bank,  had  handled  for  him  his  oil 
promotion.  He  now  assisted  Levine  by  tak 
ing  over  the  concern.  A  friend  of  Levine's 
told  me  that  Levine  told  him  that  he  paid 
that  broker's  firm  more  than  $1,000,000  in 
commissions  in  one  year. 

A  newspaper  man  told  me  that  at  the 
time  Levine  was  helped,  not  wishing  to  ask 
him  point-blank  whether  they  had  cleaned 
him  out,  he  proceeded  to  ask  Levine  diplo- 
matically: 

"I  hear  some  big  operators  have  been 
taken  over  by  strong  interests.  Of  course 
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we  all  know  what  that  means.  Can  you  tell 

me  anything  about  it— or  who  was  meant?" 

Levine  looked  at  the  newspaper  man  and 
gravely  answered:  "Well,  I'm  one  of  them." 

He  was  not  despondent.  He  didn't 
whine.  There  was  no  bitterness  in  his  voice 
or  mien.  Probably  he  was  planning  to  get 
back  what  he  had  lost. 

And  yet  that's  what  he  was— one  of 
them,  one  of  the  losers,  one  of  the  thousands 
who  have  been  beaten  by  the  game  that 
beats  men  by  making  them  beat  them- 
selves. It  was  easy  money.  The  man  was 
too  strong  to  lose!  Too  rich  to  be  stung! 
Too  smart  to  be  caught ! 

I  do  not  keep  his  books,  and  I  could  not 
ask  him  for  a  sworn  statement  of  his  losses. 
But  some  of  his  friends — who,  being  human, 
would  much  rather  underestimate  than 
overstate— assure  me  that  Levine  is  not 
flat  broke  or  anywheres  near  it,  although 
he  is  to-day  some  million  dollars  poorer 
than  a  year  ago. 

The  Automobile  Napoleon 

Take  also  the  case  of  the  Waterloo  of  the 
Napoleon  of  the  automobile  world,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  half  written.  It 
was  only  when  I  heard  how  much  the 
bankers  said  they  had  left  him  that  I  real- 
ized how  much  they  must  have  taken  from 
him.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  financial 
philanthropists  who  helped  him  out  of  his 
stock-market  difficulties  were  in  reality 
highbinders  or  that  they  took  all  his  mil- 
lions. However,  the  point  to  which  I  would 
call  attention  is  that  such  a  man  with  such 
brains  can  lose  his  huge  fortune  through 
getting  caught  precisely  as  lesser  men  have 
been.  In  other  words,  the  game  beat  him 
in  the  same  way  that  it  beats  them  all,  big 
or  little. 

I  have  always  remembered  the  stories  of 
the  veterans  of  the  Street,  and  how  the 
stock  market  game — of  course,  when  played 
as  such — beat  all  of  them,  including  Jay 
Gould,  a  genius  if  ever  there  was  one.  The 
Northwest  corner  cost  him  a  little  more 
than  a  million  in  money  and  rather  more 
than  one  year  of  time;  and  I  have  always 
remembered  how  a  man  who  was  in  posi- 
tion to  know  told  me  that  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller gave  as  bum  stock-market  tips  as  the 
average  commission-house  capper.  Not 
only  did  John  D.  give  bum  tips  in  the  old 
days,  but  he  played  them  himself  and 
usually  lost.  When  he  lost,  my  friend  said, 
he  lost  both  money  and  his  temper. 

If  the  career  of  the  man  whom  I  have 
called  Levine  is  a  romance,  the  life  of  the 
man  I  shall  call  Baldwin  is  an  epic.  I  would 
engage  to  write  50,000  words  about  him 
and  not  have  one  dull  paragraph  in  the  lot. 
He  not  only  was  a  most  powerful  business 
personality,  but  an  intensely  interesting 
study  as  a  human  being,  a  genius  with  both 
vision  and  tremendous  driving  force. 

Old  friends  tell  me  that  he  began  his 
career  of  speculation  dabbling  in  mining 
shares  in  Chicago.  His  real  career,  however, 
began  when  automobiles  began  to  be  manu- 
factured in  this  country.  At  the  very  out- 
set he  saw  that  the  automobile  industry 
would  become  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  United  States.  I  understand  he  was 
the  first  man  to  build  an  assembled  car. 

The  man's  dream  of  the  growth  of  the 
auto  industry  became  an  obsession.  He 
saw  clearly,  and,  they  say,  he  always  could 
talk  persuasively.  I  take  it  that  all  he  did 
was  merely  to  tell  in  plain  language  what 
he  saw  with  that  amazing  vision  of  his — the 
same  vision  that  the  Lord  gave,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  late  James  J.  Hill,  who  could 
see  the  thronged  streets  of  cities  not  yet 
built — saw  them  long  before  his  railroad 
reached  the  sites  of  the  towns-to-be. 

Baldwin  conceived  the  idea  of  increasing 
production  through  consolidation.  He  got 
several  companies  together  into  what  we 
may  call  the  Amalgamated  Auto  Company. 
He  established  relations  with  bankers  who 
saw  reasonable  profits.  Hut  Haldwin  be- 
lieved in  himself  and  in  his  dream,  and 
presently  he  discovered  that  his  bankers 
regarded  him  as  a  visionary.  They  told  him 
that  he  was  going  too  far.  He  didn't  seem 
to  think  that  there  was  anything  else  in  the 
United  States  but  the  automobile  business. 

A  New  York  banker  told  me  that  Hald- 
win saw  in  his  backers  something  less  than 
ideal  allies.  His  manners  and  his  speeches 
did  not  please  his  financiers.  Forgetting 
the  fees  and  the  profits  that  he  had  enabled 
them  to  make,  they  refused  to  help  him 
expand.  That  is,  when  some  of  his  notes 
fell  due  and  the  company  couldn't  meet 
them  the  bankers  prompt  ly  reorganized  t  he 
Amalgamated  Aut  o  Company.  They  issued 
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notes  and  bonds  and  preferred  stock  and 
also  a  bonus  in  common  stock.  Also  in  or- 
der to  keep  the  visionary,  who  saw  nothing 
in  the  wide  world  excepting  the  growth  of 
the  auto  industry,  the  affairs  of  the  re- 
organized company  were  controlled  by  the 
voting  trust. 

In  the  meantime  the  reorganization  bank- 
ers proceeded  to  take  advantage  of  the 
market  that  Baldwin  was  making.  They 
began  to  dispose  of  their  holdings  of  the 
common  stock.  Being  in  the  nature  of  a 
bonus,  it  cost  them  nothing.  They  thus 
had  the  pleasing  feeling  of  being  on  velvet 
as  they  blithely  unloaded.  Baldwin,  how- 
ever, continued  to  think  of  the  growth  of 
the  auto  industry.  His  dream  had  become 
an  obsession  because  events  corroborated 
his  views.  The  bankers  kept  the  preferred 
and  the  notes  because  the  latter  gave  them 
regular  returns. 

In  the  meanwhile  Baldwin  continued  to 
tell  his  friends  that  the  big  money  was  in 
the  worthless  common.  He  himself  was 
buying  all  he  possibly  could.  You  must 
remember  that  in  this  instance  Baldwin 
was  backing  his  judgment  of  an  industry 
which  he  knew  better  than  anyone  else.  He 
was  not  gambling. 

The  war  came  on.  The  wise  bankers, 
with  their  connections  abroad,  were  at  first 
inclined  to  think  that  it  could  not  be  a  long 
war.  But  Baldwin  believed  with  Kitchener 
that  it  would  last  for  years.  He  could  not 
see  it  any  other  way,  and  again  he  backed 
his  judgment.  A  war  of  years  would  be 
fought,  not  with  horses  and  mules,  but  with 
motor  cars  and  motor  trucks.  So  he  bought 
more  common,  the  shares  that  cost  little 
or  nothing  and  had  been  so  quickly  un- 
loaded by  the  wise  bankers  who  thought 
Baldwin  had  gone  crazy  over  the  future  of 
the  motor  industry. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Great  War  in 
1914  the  stock  sold  at  around  50.  Later  on 
it  sold  at  an  equivalent  of  $1000  a  share. 
For  once  it  was  not  the  suckers  who  got 
left. 

Of  course  the  Amalgamated  Auto  Com- 
pany got  some  very  large  orders,  and  when 
it  began  to  make  money  by  the  millions 
people  and  bankers  alike  ceased  to  call 
Baldwin  a  visionary.  Money  seems  to  cover 
a  multitude  of  insanities. 

A  Man  of  Vision 

The  voting  trust  established  by  the  re- 
organization bankers  finally  expired.  Bald- 
win had  by  then  acquired  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  stock — which  had  cost 
nothing,  so  that  every  time  the  original 
recipients  sold  they  received  the  pleasing 
sensation  of  getting  something  for  nothing. 
When  the  time  came  the  voting  trust  was 
not  continued. 

The  bankers  wanted  it  vehemently,  but 
Baldwin  said  no.  Then,  no  longer  needing 
the  bankers  because  the  company  was 
making  so  much  money,  he  not  overpolitely 
asked  the  bankers  to  get  off  the  board  of 
directors.  Baldwin  also  acquired  other 
automobile  plants,  which  he  sold  to  his 
Amalgamated  at  good  prices,  paid  for  in 
Amalgamated  stock,  which  was  not  only 
selling  at  a  high  level  but  for  which  there 
was  a  ready  market.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  humiliation  of  the  conservative  banking 
element  was  complete.  Baldwin  was  making 
money,  making  it  quickly  and  making  it  in 
exasperating  bulk. 

There  is  a  strong  parallelism  between 
Baldwin  and  Napoleon.  The  American 
captain  of  industry,  like  the  great  Corsican, 
had  no  love  of  money  per  sc.  To  him  it  was 
only  a  means  to  an  end,  but  that  end  al- 
ways was  power,  the  ability  to  do  greatly. 
He  saw  big,  and  also  he  saw  in  detail. 
When  his  fortune  was  estimated  at  more 
than  $50,000,000— a  Wall  Street  estimate, 
to  be  sure  he  lived  in  the  same  small 
apartment  that  he  had  occupied  when  he 
was  not  a  multimillionaire.  He  is  unassum- 
ing in  manner  and  appearance,  apparently 
free  from  the  commoner  forms  of  vanity. 
He  is  a  nervous  man  who  thinks  quickly 
and  acts  promptly. 

Like  Napoleon,  he  cared  little  for  prece- 
dents or  for  the  effete  aristocracy  of  capi- 
talism. Power,  more  power  and  still  more 
power  apparently  was  all  that  he  desired, 
and  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  the 
desire  was  prompted  by  the  wish  to  be  able 
to  accomplish  still  more  if  his  auto  empire 
extended  its  boundaries.  Some  of  his  in- 
timates tell  me  that  he  impressed  them  as 
being  always  absolutely  fearless  financially. 
Undoubtedly  as  his  power  grew  his  fear- 
lessness became  more  comprehensible — the 

(Conrladod  on  Pago  80) 
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It  Clamps 
Everywhere" 


Adjusto-Tite 

JL   A.  •^AFARBERWARE  product  Jh^^ 

Adjusts  to  any  position 

ANEW,  wonderful  invention, 
ADJUSTO-LITE,  a  lamp  that 
you  can  attach  anywhere — to  bed, 
shaving  mirror,  table,  desk  or  chair. 
Stands  perfectly  wherever  an  ordinary 
lamp  is  used.  Throws  the  light  exactly 
where  you  need  it  most.  Prevents  eye 
strain.   Cuts  lighting  cost. 

Gripping  clamp  is  felt-faced  and  can- 
not scratch.  Compact.  Durable.  Solid 
brass.    Guaranteed  for  five  years. 

Price  $5.75 

Ask  for  Adjusto-Lite  at  the  store 
where  you  usually  trade.  If  they 
don't  carry  it,  order  direct. 

S.  W.  FARBER 
141-151  So.  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Prices  in  U.  S.  A.,  complete  with  8-foot  cord, 
plug,  and  socket:  Brush  Brass  finish,  $5.75; 
Statuary  Bronze  or  Nickel  finish,  $6.25.  (Vest 
of  Mississippi  prices,  25c  per  lamp  higher. 


A    Jfc.    •/aIMIIIIKHMII  I'HOIU'l  i  JH^^^ 
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"Now  I'll  Tell  You  How 


WE  stopped  using  a  dozen  different  grades 
and  kinds  of  paper  for  our  forms,  and 
standardized  our  printing  on  one  reliable,  water- 
marked bond. 

"We  chose  Hammermill  Bond,  because  we 
found  it  the  one  paper  which  combines  quality, 
color-variety,  price,  and  distribution  so  as  to 
make  standardization  feasible. 

"It  has  the  quality  for  our  letterheads,  and  for 
the  forms  that  go  into  our  files.  It's  low  enough 
in  price  so  that  we  can  use  it  for  forms  that  are 
thrown  away  the  same  day  they  are  used. 

"We're  able  to  use  different  colors  to 
distinguish  our  forms,  which  means  that 


they're  quickly  handled,  and  don't  go  astray. 

"Our  printer  tells  me  Hammermill  is  the 
lowest-priced  standard  bond  paper  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  I  have  one  pretty  good  reason  for  think- 
ing he  is  right  —  we  haven't  had  to  argue  about 
a  bill  since  he  began  using  Hammermill  Bond." 

You,  too,  can  save  money,  and  get  more  satis- 
factory results,  by  standardizing  your  forms  and 
letterheads  on  Hammermill  Bond.  Distributed 
by  108  leading  paper  merchants,  supplied  by 
good  printers. 

Write  us  for  portfolio  of  specimen  forms, 
showing  Hammermill' s  wide  variety  of  color 
and  finish. 


The  Utility  Business  Paper 
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We  Saved  That  Money" 
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RE  you  a  woman?  And  is  your  home  electrically 
wired? 

Then  you  know  the  magic  of  washing,  ironing,  sew 
ing,  cooking,  cleaning  and  keeping  your  house  warm  or 
cool  or  light  through  electricity. 

It's  no  new  story  to  you.  You  are  enthusiastic  about  it. 

Enthusiasm  and  energy  are  running  mates  —  one  dies 
without  the  other. 

The  energy  to  feed  your  enthusiasm  is  no  longer 
wrung  from  you. 

It  comes  from  the  big  electric  light  and  power  plant  in 
your  community — a  flood  of  it — instantaneous,  tireless, 
limitless.  It  is  brought  to  you  through  an  orderly  maze 
of  cables,  conduits  and  wires,  and  is  at  your  service  by 
the  simple  act  of  putting  a  plug  in  a  lampsocket  or  an 
outlet,  and  of  pressing  a  button. 

Anyone  can  buy  this  energy.  So  it  is  called  "public." 

It  serves  to  make  life  better,  easier,  happier,  healthier. 
So  it  is  called  a  "utility." 

Therefore,  the  power  plant  that  drives  your  cleaner, 
that  heats  your  shining  cooking  appliances,  that  lights 
your  home,  comes  under  the  head  of  a  "public  utility." 

Such  great  utilities  are  privately  owned  by  plain  citi' 
z,ens  like  all  of  us  who  have  faith  in  the  force  called 
electricity.  These  utilities  are,  owing  to  their  vital 
import  to  the  country,  under  governmental  direction. 

Insurance  companies  have  hundreds  of  millions 
invested  in  the  different  electric  light  and  power  com' 
panies;  banks  have  loaned  them  money,  and  1,450,000 
individual  Americans  have  put  millions  of  their  savings 
into  this  great  industry. 

It  is  these  people  of  faith,  business  instinct  and 
enthusiasm  who  stand  back  of  you  as  you  clean  and 
cook  and  wash  and  iron  electrically;  who,  in  a  way, 
guard  your  lamp  at  night,  seeing  that  the  light 
never  fails.  They  deserve  your  co-operation  in  return 
for  that  service. 


JOI-JT 


(Concluded  from  Page  77) 

fearlessness  of  a  Titan  among  pygmies.  He 
did  not  need  bankers  for  his  company,  be- 
cause he  found  pool  associates  who  were 
among  the  biggest  beneficiaries  of  the 
World  War,  and,  as  such,  immensely  rich. 
And  he  himself,  securing  possession  of  the 
absolute  control  of  the  stock  of  his  own 
company,  plunged — but  always  in  his  own 
stock.  He  was  in  absolute  control,  and  the 
market — for  that  one  stock — moved  as  he 
willed  it. 

He  was  beating  the  game,  beating  it 
daily.  He  was  becoming  the  biggest  paper 
millionaire  that  ever  strutted  across  the 
stage  of  the  theater  of  the  ticker.  The  game 
was  not  beating  him.  He  was  the  possessor 
of  millions.  His  pool  associates  controlled 
unlimited  resources.  The  old  conserva- 
tive bankers  who  had  once  controlled  the 
company,  with  the  curious  small-boy  tend- 
ency of  all  bankers,  said  that  the  day 
would  come,  and  so  on.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  in  their  heart  of  hearts  they  really 
thought  so. 

Unfortunately,  just  as  Napoleon  was  not 
content  with  the  imperial  purple  for  him- 
self, and  began  to  find  crowns  for  his  broth- 
ers, Baldwin  began  to  go  into  other  lines. 
He  always  saw  big,  but  also  he  saw  accu- 
rately. He  organized  companies  through 
which  he  expected  to  control  the  manu- 
facture of  accessories,  and  so  on.  Moreover, 
he  became  a  dispenser  of  largess.  He  not 
only  gave  tips  to  people  he  liked,  but  he 
told  deserving  employees  to  buy  stock. 
When  they  did  not  have  the  money  to  do 
so  he  did  the  royal  thing— he  carried  them. 
It  was  the  common  talk  of  Wall  Street  that 
at  the  time  he  was  assisted  out  of  his  pre- 
dicament by  bankers  he  had  forty-four 
active  accounts  with  members  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  He  was  carrying 
stock  in  a  score  of  cities. 

I  do  not  keep  this  man's  books.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  he  made,  how  much  he 
lost  or  how  much  he  still  has.  But  I  do 
know  that  here  was  a  man  who  was  not 
money  mad  and  was  not  a  reckless  gam- 
bler. He  was  a  man  of  unusual  business 
ability,  a  genius  for  organization,  a  Na- 
poleon who  saw  both  big  and  true.  Con- 
sidered as  a  speculator,  he  was  a  man  of 
much  experience  in  the  game  who  knew  a 
great  deal  about  the  indispensables,  alto- 
gether the  exceptional  man.  And  yet  he 
could  not  beat  the  game.  The  bankers, 
whose  voice  is  once  more  heard  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  company,  did  not  beat  him. 

It  was  the  old  story — he  beat  himself! 


And  there  were  a  dozen  others,  all  of 
them  millionaires,  all  of  them  practiced 
in  the  game  of  speculation,  whose  stories 
should  be  told  if  it  were  not  that  they  all 
read  alike.  For  instance,  there  was  the 
scion  of  one  of  the  richest  families  in  Amer- 
ica, accustomed  from  the  cradle  to  think- 
ing not  of  the  price  of  anything,  who 
inherited  millions  from  his  mother,  more 
millions  from  his  father,  again  more  millions 
from  his  uncles,  and  then  married  a  girl 
who  brought  him  still  more  millions.  He 
was  himself  a  man  of  brains,  the  son  of  a 
man  who  was  not  only  very  able  but  very 
successful  in  the  highest  circles  of  high  fi- 
nance. Well,  the  young  man  had  always  been 
able  to  get  all  the  money  he  needed  until 
one  day  when  he  needed  all  he  could  get. 

Then  he  could  not  get  enough,  and  he 
sacrificed  gilt-edge  securities  to  save  his 
speculative  holdings.  He  was  helped  by 
bankers  who  were  not  in  his  particular 
set.  His  own  friends  evidently  were  help- 
less. 

The  young  man  knew  the  game  and 
knew  it  well,  as  they  all  think  they  know  it. 
But  he  probably  would  have  admitted  that 
he  did  not  know  money.  And  the  game 
does  not  care  whether  it  beats  men  through 
too  much  knowledge  or  through  too  much 
ignorance.  It  is  all  one  to  the  game,  since 
they  all  beat  themselves. 

There  was  another,  an  industrial  mag- 
nate, who  in  a  few  years  developed  into  a  J 
supersuccessful  supermanufacturer.  There] 
was  nothing  original  about  his  Waterloo.] 
Great  though  they  were,  he  overestimated) 
his  resources  and  his  ability  to  raise  money,  j 
His  losses  were  appalling.  There  were  others,  j 
but  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  is  that  aj 
baker's  dozen  of  the  biggest  paper  million-] 
aires  in  Wall  Street  ceased  to  be  even  I 
paper  millionaires.    Among  them  I  may 
mention,  for  purely  personal  motives,  a 
man  whose  success  in  mines  and  oil  for 
years  was  the  talk  of  the  Street.  His  firm's 
promotions  were  always  oversubscribed.  It 
was  one  of  the  offices  where  all  the  cus- 
tomers were  supposed  to  be  millionaires.  A 
little  more  than  a  year  ago  this  man  actually 
was  whining  about  his  hard  lot.  That 
dreadful  calamity  consisted  of  having  to 
invest  so  much  money.    He  almost  wept 
when  he  related  the  troubles  of  an  investor 
who  had  to  salt  away  millions  at  one  fell 
swoop.    The  week  before  Christmas  the 
same  man  again  was  complaining— because 
the  blow  fell  when  he  was  so  old  that  he 
would  probably  never  come  back. 

Oh,  about  $7,00#,000 ! 


HOTO. BY  HAROLD 


San  Juan  Capistrano  Cloister 
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Round  Oak  workmen  are  trained  to  produce  a  single  grade  of  products — the  best 


She  Deserves  the  Best  You  Can  Provide 


She  who  has  so  cheerfully  faced  the  tedious 
routine  of  cooking  fully  a  thousand  meals  each 
year,  not  to  mention  those  frequent  bakings 
prompted  by  a  wish  to  appease  your  hunger 
with  home-made  treats,  surely  now  deserves,  as 
an  appreciation  of  her  efforts,  the  pride  and 
assistance  of  the  best  range  you  can  obtain. 

Accordingly  we  suggest,  as  eminently  befitting 
the  occasion,  this  stately  Round  Oak  Chief. 
Patrician  of  all  coal  and  wood  ranges,  it  bears 
the  finest  character  of  conveniences  and  construc- 
tion with  which  half  a  century  devoted  to  the 


building  of  the  best  is  able  to  endow  a  range. 

Equally  pertinent  is  its  low  cost,  computed  by 
the  year;  for  at  least  a  generation  of  good  cooking, 
frugal  use  of  fuel  and  freedom  from  repairs  is 
pledged  by  its  scientifically  distributed  five 
hundred  and  ninety  pounds  of  sturdy  metals. 

Request  the  book  that  fully  portrays  its  advan- 
tages; then  see  the  Chief.  You  can  obtain  it 
now  for  the  lowest  possible  investment — and  she 
deserves  it  at  once. 

The  Beck  with  Company,  Dowagiac,  Michigan 

"Round  Oak  Folks"  Established  1871 


ROUND  OAK 

CHIEF  RANGE 

Throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  good  stores  handle  genuine  Round  Oak  products,  all  of  which  embody  traditional  Round  Oak 
quality  and  patented  exclusive  features:  Round  Oak  Ironbilt  Cast  Range;  Original  Round  Oak  Heating  Stoves;  Round  Ouk  Three-Fuel  Range: 
Round  Oak  Pipeless  Furnace;  Round  Oak  Moistair  Heating  System;  Round  Oiik  Ironbilt  Furnace  —  for  pipe  installation.    Write  for  literature 
on  any  of  these  products,  whose  satisfied  purchasers  now  exceed  two  million  and  a  quarter 


Copyright  1921,  I  tie  BeUwith  Co. 
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Emblem  of  Sal  is  faction 


UICK 


Emblem  of  Satisfaction 


/7'is  significant  that  for  years  the  demand  for 
Buick  cars  has  always  exceeded  the  supply. 
Even  when  Buick  production  mounted  to  500 
cars  daily  thousands  were  disappointed  because 
this  shortage  prevented  them  from  buying 
Buick  cars. 

This  winter  has'  seen  a  material  curtailment  of 
motor  car  production  throughout  the  industry. 
It  can  have  but  one  effect — a  decided  shortage  of 
quality  cars  during  spring  and  summer. 

The  Buick  dealer  is  trying  to  perform  a  defi- 
nite service  for  motorists  who  will  want  Buick 
cars  by  advising  them  to  place  their  orders  at 
once.  The  dealer  must  order  his  cars  from  the 


factory  months  in  advance — otherwise  it  will 
be  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  enough  Buick 
cars  to  meet  the  spring  demand  of  his  locality. 

The  reason  why  the  demand  for  Buick  cars  has 
always  exceeded  the  supply  is  more  pronounced 
than  ever  in  the  1921  Buick.  Coupled  with  the 
same  power  and  dependability  that  have  made 
the  Buick  Valve-in-Head  motor  car  so  famous  is 
added  riding  comfort,  more  roominess  and  better 
seating  arrangements,  easier  control  and  a  beauty 
and  grace  that  fittingly  express  Buick  worth. 

Full  return  on  your  investment  in  a  Buick  is 
insured  by  Authorized  Buick  Service,  available 
everywhere. 


Since  January  J,  regular  equipment  on  all  models  includes  Cord  Tires 
BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Pioneer  Builders  of  Valve-in-Head  Motor  Cars 
Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities — Dealers  Everywhere 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT,  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEN 
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OLB-TIIi 


The  colonel  turned  over  in  his  mind  the 
old  scout's  defense  of  the  stockmen  who 
would  graze  the  park,  even  while  he  opposed 
their  purpose.  At  least  he  was  sufficiently 
broad-minded  to  commend  their  sincerity 
even  though  their  ideas  were  the  opposite 
of  his  own. 

"But  you  say  they  are  ruining  their 
range,"  he  said,  reverting  to  that  topic. 
"Don't  you  blame  them  for  that  short- 
sightedness? " 

"Not  overmuch,"  Woodson  stated.  "It 
isn't  given  to  many  folks  to  look  ahead 
further  than  to-morrow  morning  after 
breakfast  at  the  most.  In  fact  lots  of  'em 
don't  see  clear  through  one  whole  day  till 
after  it's  gone  by.  Why  censure  folks  for  a 
common  failing?  Others  have  done  the 
same  before  them.  The  fur  trade  killed  its 
own  business  by  overlapping;  the  hide 
hunters  ended  theirs  by  overshooting. 
The  lumber  trade  sailed  through  their 
golden  day  of  waste  and  prosperity  and 
overplayed  their  hand  by  wasteful  cutting. 
The  market  hunters  worked  dead  against 
their  own  best  interests  by  shooting  a  few 
too  many  pigeons  and  chickens,  ducks  and 
geese,  and  so  on,  every  year.  So  why  should 
we  settle  particularly  on  the  stockmen  for 
overcrowding  what  range  they  have?  It's 
simply  repetition  of  an  American  trait." 

He  waved  a  hand  toward  the  riot  of 
flowers  before  them  in  the  meadow.  "Go- 
ing back  to  flowers,  where  we  started,"  he 
said,  "there's  several  little  plants  that  will 
likely  play  an  important  r61e  all  through 
these  hills  within  the  next  few  years.  It's 
been  my  observation  that  Nature  can't  be 
overworked  or  crowded  to  the  wall  without 
fighting  back.  Men  know  that  they  can't 
overtax  themselves  without  feeling  the 
effects  of  it  and  breaking  down  physically. 
They  realize  that  they  can't  drag  two  hours 
a  day  of  extra  work  out  of  a  good  horse 
without  killing  the  animal  before  its  time. 
That's  because  they  have  object  lessons 
under  their  very  eyes  to  prove  it.  But 
their  vision  doesn't  extend  far  enough  to 
apply  that  same  rule  to  all  outdoors — be- 
cause it's  too  big  and  too  spread  out  for 
them  to  read.  Already  the  stockmen  are 
beginning  to  curse  the  larkspur,  the  camas 
and  the  loco,  and  to  wonder  what  their  use 
is  here  on  earth. 

"  For  a  while  I  wondered  too — but  finally 
I  got  it.  Likely  there's  some  purpose  for 
everything  if  you  study  it  close  enough.  A 
man  can't  spend  a  life  in  the  open  and 
believe  that  Nature  went  at  things  blind 
and  scattered  stuff  haphazard.  There's  al- 
ways the  balance  to  be  struck.  You  can 
figure  the  purpose  of  the  killers  among  the 
animal  tribes — to  hold  down  the  numbers 
of  the  beasts  they  kill  for  feed;  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  victims  so  that  the  meat  eaters 
are  assured  of  sufficient  food  supply;  the 
contradictory  limitations  you  find  handi- 
capping different  killers  so  that  they  can't 
kill  too  much.  Balance!  And  the  same 
thing  holds  true  of  the  outdoors  as  a  whole. 
That  must  be  the  reason  for  the  presence  of 
these  three  little  poison  plants.  When  the 
grazing  tribes  grew  so  plentiful  as  to  over- 
feed a  certain  range  and  started  to  kill  off 
the  grass  these  weeds  grew  up  to  mow  them 
down  to  decent  numbers;  different  plants 
that  were  death  to  certain  kinds  and  didn't 
hurt  the  rest,  so  that  all  of  any  one  animal 
wouldn't  be  exterminated.  Balance  and 
proportion,  even  in  the  killing.  All  through 
these  hills  where  the  range  is  overstocked 
you  find  Nature  getting  ready  to  fight  back. 
The  loco  kills  a  horse  but  doesn't  seem  to 
affect  cows  or  sheep.  A  horse  seems  im- 
mune to  larkspur  but  for  cow  critters  it's 
sure  death;  and  the  camas  kills  the  sheep. 
A  few  more  years  of  overgrazing  and  these 
hills  will  be  shot  so  full  of  poison  that  a  man 
will  be  risking  his  whole  herd  to  turn  them 
out.  That's  my  own  little  personal  solution 
about  the  ppison  flowers.  Likely  scientists 
will  disagree  with  me.  They're  trying  out 
ways  now  of  fighting  to  kill  out  the  poison, 
instead  of  pulling  off  part  of  the  stock  and 
letting  the  grass  regrow  and  crowd  the 
poison  out  according  to  Nature's  simple 
scheme  of  things  that  men  refuse  to 
recognize." 

In  a  way  the  colonel  and  Old  Mart  were 
kindred  souls  and  during  their  short  ex- 
cursions they  exchanged  ideas  that  either 
would  have  hesitated  to  express  to  other 
men.  Old  Mart  was  a  man  hunter,  and 
hard  citizens  who  feared  little  here  on  earth 
confessed  that  he  was  harder  than  them- 
selves.  The  colonel  was  a  soldier,  a  rigid 


(Continued  from  Page  19) 


disciplinarian.  Yet  each  recognized  in  the 
other  that  inner  self  deep  within,  that 
bowed  to  the  beautiful  in  Nature,  a  soft 
spot  of  which  no  exterior  hint  was  evident. 
In  midsummer  they  started  off  together, 
just  the  two  of  them,  unaccompanied  by 
the  retinue  that  had  characterized  the 
travels  of  many  former  commandants. 

They  rode  up  the  Tower  Falls  road  and 
as  they  drew  abreast  of  Yancey  Meadows 
Woodson  halted  and  waved  an  arm  out 
across  the  flats. 

"That's  a  part  of  what  I  aimed  to  show 
you,"  he  informed.  The  meadows  were 
rank  with  natural  hay  ready  to  be  cut. 
"That's  just  a  speck;  but  we  could  put  up 
somewhere  round  a  hundred  tons  of  hay 
with  only  a  rake  and  a  mowing  machine,  the 
work  of  a  few  men  and  teams  for  a  week." 

"I'm  beginning  to  see,"  the  colonel 
nodded. 

"And  only  just  beginning,"  Woodson 
said.  "Before  we're  through  this  tour  I'll 
show  you  square  miles  of  that." 

They  turned  aside  up  Slough  Creek,  the 
bottoms  widening  just  within  the  low  hills 
that  flanked  its  mouth.  Grass  country  un- 
rolled before  them  in  successive  meadows. 

"We  could  put  up  better  than  two 
thousand  tons  on  Slough  Creek  alone," 
Woodson  stated.  "  Back  here  out  of  sight. 
In  dry  years  we  might  have  to  put  in  a 
small  ditch  system  to  water  the  hay.  The 
land  lays  just  right  and  the  ditch  sys- 
tem wouldn't  cost  to  exceed  two  thousand 
dollars,  a  dollar  a  ton  on  the  initial  cut. 
You  can  drive  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
it  now.  I'll  guarantee  to  build  all  the  road 
that's  necessary  to  get  out  the  hay  at  a  cost 
of  three  hundred  dollars.  In  wet  years  we 
wouldn't  even  have  to  irrigate;  that  would 
be  two  years  out  of  three." 

All  up  the  bottoms  of  the  Lamar  he 
pointed  out  bottomland  covered  with 
heavy  stands  of  native  grass. 

"There's  wild  timothy,  bunch  grass, 
wild  oats,  and  redtop  scattered  all  through 
the  park,"  he  said.  "And  lots  of  others. 
All  we've  got  to  do  is  to  cut  the  hay." 

"We'll  cut-  it,"  the  colonel  asserted. 
"Leave  that  to  me." 

They  crossed  over  the  divide  and  down 
the  Pelican  and  found  more  meadows; 
round  to  the  west  of  Turbid  Lake — more 
grass;  still  more  at  Squaw  Lake.  They 
followed  the  road  round  Lake  Yellowstone 
and  turned  off  below  the  Thumb.  For  a 
day  they  fought  dense  tangles  of  down 
timber  and  came  out  at  last  into  unsus- 
pected meadows  hemmed  in  by  heavy 
forests. 

"There's  only  a  scattering  of  folks  have 
ever  seen  this  spot,"  said  Woodson.  "You 
have  to  cross  through  miles  of  jungle  and 
down  stuff  to  get  in  here.  There's  meadows 
here  that  will  cut  five  thousand  tons  of  the 
best  kind  of  hay." 

"But  it  would  be  a  big  undertaking  to 
build  a  road  in  here,"  the  colonel  objected. 
"But  the  hay  is  certainly  here." 

Woodson  pointed  to  a  sheen  of  water 
showing  through  a  fringe  of  trees. 

"See  that?"  he  asked.  "Well,  that's  a 
prong  of  the  South  Arm  of  Lake  Yellow- 
stone. We  could  take  the  launch  and  run 
right  up  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
start  of  these  meadows,  leave  the  hay  tools 
crated  and  set  them  up  here  on  the  ground. 
The  transportation  for  all  the  equipment 
we'd  need  here,  after  it's  once  laid  down  at 
Gardiner,  wouldn't  cost  to  exceed  a  hun- 
dred dollars;  freight  it  to  the  lake  landing 
by  team,  and  set  it  down  here  with  the 
launch  in  one  day." 

The  following  day  they  moved  east  and 
skirted  the  end  of  the  South  Fast  Arm  of 
the  lake,  riding  through  miles  of  natural 
meadow,  the  ripening  grass  waving  in 
ripples  before  the  breeze.  All  the  way  up 
the  broad  bottoms  of  the  Yellowstone  clear 
to  the  confluence  with  the  Thorofare  they 
traversed  great  stretches  of  feed  country 
where  the  horses  waded  through  grass  to 
their  knees.  They  camped  the  second  night 
on  the  shores  of  Flridger  Lake.  As  they  sat 
before  their  fire  the  colonel  raised  a  ques- 
tion that  had  troubled  him. 

"There's  only  one  drawback  to  this 
scheme,"  he  said.  "The  snow  lays  so  deep 
over  most  of  the  park  that  the  elk  never 
stay  through  the  winter  in  the  greater  part 
of  it." 

"  Up  here  on  the  head  of  the  Yellowstone 
it  lays  maybe  six  inches  deeper  on  an  aver- 
age than  it  does  in  Jackson  Hole,"  Wood- 
son admitted.  "Down  on  the  Lunar  arid 


round  the  mouth  of  Slough  and  Hellroaring 
creeks,  Yancey  Meadows  and  along  the 
river  clear  to  Gardiner,  it  will  average 
a  foot  less.  I've  seen  elk  winter  in  the 
Hole  on  four  feet  of  packed  snow  and  make 
it  in  good  shape  on  hay.  Snow  doesn't 
bother  them;  it's  merely  the  question  of 
feed. 

"We  wouldn't  work  this  country  up  here 
till  after  we'd  cut  over  Lamar  and  Slough 
Creek  first  and  tried  it  for  a  season.  But 
if  it  will  work  down  Jackson  way  it  will 
work  up  here.  That's  sure." 

"But  for  years  there's  been  a  regular 
migration  of  the  elk  out  of  the  park," 
the  colonel  objected.  "Won't  old  habit  be 
so  strong  that  they'll  pull  down  out  of  here 
just  the  same?  " 

"I've  seen  all  the  wild  things  change 
their  ways  of  living,"  Woodson  said.  "In 
my  day  I've  seen  the  coyotes  quit  the 
prairies  and  overrun  the  hills.  A  dozen 
years  ago  a  herd  of  antelope  couldn't  be 
forced  to  enter  a  bunch  of  trees.  Hide 
hunters  knew  that  trait  and  made  use  of 
it.  Some  of  them  would  crowd  a  big  drove 
of  pronghorns  toward  a  strip  of  timber. 
They'd  turn  and  skirt  it  every  time  and 
run  the  gantlet  of  men  stationed  there  in 
preference  to  cutting  through  among  the 
trees. 

"Five  years  later  men  were  hunting 
antelope  in  the  cedars  or  even  in  jackpine 
country,  the  same  as  they'd  hunt  for  deer. 
They'd  changed  their  ways.  Right  now 
the  elk  are  changing  theirs.  All  down  the 
Snake  they  stop  and  hang  round  every 
ranch  where  there's  a  haystack.  They'll 
stop  round  ours  just  the  same.  I'll  stake 
my  life  on  it.  It's  already  been  proved 
successful.  Down  in  the  Hole  the  Gov- 
ernment has  started  a  big  hay  ranch  for  a 
winter-feed  ground.  They  winter-feed  elk 
there  the  same  as  you'd  feed  domestic 
stock.  It's  the  plan  to  increase  the  layout 
till  they're  taking  care  of  them  all,  and 
relieve  the  ranchers  of  sleeping  every 
winter  in  their  stacks.  We  know  we  can  do 
the  same  thing  down  Gardiner  way,  and 
no  reason  why  we  can't  later  extend  up 
here.  We  can  salt  them  and  hold  them  any 
place  there's  feed.  There's  the  plan.  Now 
the  rest  is  up  to  you." 

"Never  fear,"  the  colonel  confidently  as- 
sured him.  "I'll  put  it  through.  More  and 
more  now  the  people  are  lining  up  behind 
practical  conservation  plans.  There  won't 
be  any  trouble  about  that." 

"We  can't  hold  them  all  at  first,"  Wood- 
son said.  "Wouldn't  want  to  if  we  could, 
for  we  wouldn't  have  the  feed.  But  we  can 
start  Slough  Creek  and  Lamar  and  then  put 
in  more  feed  lots  at  other  points.  There's 
enough  hay  could  be  cut  on  Falls  River 
Meadows  and  the  Bechler  to  winter  all  the 
elk  that  summer  on  the  Pitchstone  and  the 
Madison  Plateau.  But  we'll  have  to  work 
on  that  point  right  soon  if  we  do  any  good. 
A  few  more  years  of  wintering  out  in 
Idaho  and  the  western  herds  are  gone.  If 
we  start  now  we  can  hold  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand  head  of  elk  right  here  in  the  park, 
and  the  increase  will  overflow  and  help 
stock  the  hills  outside." 

"It's  as  good  as  done, "the  colonel  stated. 
"We'll  be  putting  up  ten  thousand  tons  of 
hay  to  start  it  off  next  year." 

"I  hope  so,"  Woodson  said.  "I  hope  so, 
for  a  fact.  Everything  I've  planned  and 
counted  on  has  seemed  to  play  out  to 
nothing  in  the  end.  But  folks  are  chang- 
ing, like  you  say,  and  some  way  I  feel  that 
this  is  going  to  work  out  all  right." 

"Just  as  sure  as  Fate,"  the  colonel  con- 
curred. "It's  bound  to  come.  You've 
worked  hard  at  a  thankless  job,  Mart.  But 
you're  going  to  win  out  in  the  end." 


IT  IS  said  that  the  streets  of  a  famous 
city  are  laid  out  along  the  cowpaths  that, 
threaded  the  pastures  adjacent  to  the  site 
of  its  infancy.  It  is  certain  that  the  high- 
ways of  the  West  follow  the  game  trails  of 
yesterday.  Woodson  had  seen  the  bull 
t  rains  follow  the  trails  made  by  the  buffalo, 
then  the  steel  rails  crowding  close  upon 
the  heels  of  the  prairie  schooner  and  the 
oxbow.  II**  had  seen  marauding  war  par- 
ties of  red  men  traveling  the  trails  laid  out 
through  the  mountain  passes  by  the  hoofs 
of  elk  and  deer,  later  traveled  by  the  pack 
trains  of  the  white  invaders,  and  now  by 
the  automobile  that  tours  the  highways 
hewn  out  along  the  one-time  arteries  of 
gamc-migrat  ion  routes. 


Where  a  few  years  past  he  had  listened 
to  the  bugling  of  a  thousand  lovelorn  bulls 
his  ears  were  now  assailed  by  the  shriek  of 
a  thousand  sirens  as  autoists  rounded  the 
sharp  curves  of  the  mountain  grades.  It 
was  but  another  of  the  transitions  he  had 
witnessed ;  the  four-horse  coach  had  slipped 
into  the  days  of  once-there-was,  and  the 
swifter  automobile  had  crowded  out  one 
more  link  with  a  day  that  had  served  its 
usefulness  and  passed.  The  soldiers  had 
gone  with  the  stagecoach,  and  civilian 
superintendents  once  more  held  sway  in 
the  park.  Those  who  guarded  the  reserva- 
tion were  no  longer  scouts,  but  were  now 
known  as  rangers. 

Old  Mart  sprawled  on  a  point  that  over- 
looked a  stretch  of  the  Cafion  road.  Teton 
had  grazed  to  repletion  and  stood  with 
drooping  head.  The  horse  that  had  car- 
ried his  master  on  so  many  hard  trails 
was  old.  Woodson  had  always  saved  his 
mount  wherever  possible  and  had  seldom 
overtaxed  his  strength,  so  Teton's  span  of 
life  had  been  longer  than  that  of  the  average 
mountain  horse.  The  mellow  summer  sun 
had  dissipated  the  early  morning  chill  of 
the  high  country.  A  picket-pin  gopher  sat 
upright  in  the  grass  before  a  tiny  heap  of 
fresh  earth  he  had  excavated.  His  near 
relative  the  chipmunk  whisked  swiftly 
round  the  roots  of  an  ancient  stump,  then 
mounted  it  and  trilled  defiantly.  A  huge 
fat  marmot  gathered  a  mouthful  of  grass 
and  carried  it  to  her  family  in  the  depths 
of  a  bowlder  heap  while  her  mate  sunned 
himself  on  the  topmost  rock.  An  osprey 
screamed  as  he  wheeled  over  the  river,  then 
made  his  spectacular  plunge  and  rose  on 
high  with  a  fish  gripped  in  his  talons. 
Woodson  watched  him  carry  it  to  the  mate 
who  mothered  three  young  fish  eagles  in  a 
big  nest  built  on  the  top  of  a  shattered  snag. 

Down  below,  from  the  edge  of  a  strip  of 
timber,  a  huge  brown  bear  peered  up  the 
ribbon  of  the  road  that  wound  along  the 
river.  Long  years  ago  he  had  been  a  tiny 
cub  in  a  rim-rocked  pocket.  A  man  had 
called  him  Wakinoo,  the  brown  bear,  and 
had  made  him  rise  on  his  hind  feet  and  beg 
whenever  he  approached  the  little  cabin  in 
search  of  food.  Later  he  had  found  his 
accomplishment  of  great  benefit  round  the 
hotels  and  tourist  camps.  Wakinoo  was 
hungry.  The  air  throbbed  to  the  purr  of 
an  auto  coming  round  a  bend.  The  great 
brown  bear  moved  into  the  road  and  reared 
to  his  full  height.  An  astonished  driver 
clamped  down  on  the  brakes  and  brought 
the  car  to  a  stop.  The  huge  beast  waddled 
to  the  side  and  rested  his  forepaws  on  the 
door,  his  little  eyes  searching  the  faces  of 
the  occupants  while  he  sniffed  in  eager 
anticipation. 

"I'd  heard  of  this,"  said  the  driver,  "but 
thought  I  was  being  strung.  A  beggar  bear, 
as  sure  as  I'm  a  white  man." 

Other  cars  pulled  in  behind  the  first  and 
the  brown  highwayman  feasted  on  bits  of 
food  produced  from  the  lunch  boxes  of  the 
tourists. 

Far  away  on  the  Snake  River  road  an- 
other string  of  autos  was  being  similarly 
held  up  by  Wakinee,  the  black  bear.  Be- 
tween the  Geyser  Basin  and  the  Thumb  a 
brown  yearling  and  a  black  two-year-old 
had  joined  forces  and  stood  on  their  hind 
feet  in  the  edge  of  the  road  to  stop  the 
early  morning  travelers.  All  over  the  park 
this  was  going  on.  Tourists  had  heard  that 
of  late  years  bears  had  come  from  the 
forests  to  beg  for  food  along  the  roads. 
None  would  believe  till  he  had  witnessed 
the  strange  thing  himself;  but  before  the 
summer  ended  some  fifty  thousand  travel- 
ers were  ready  to  testify  that  a  race  of 
beggar  bears  were  plying  their  trade  in  the 
Yellowstone. 

Woodson  watched  Wakinoo  entertaining 
the  occupants  of  a  dozen  cars  on  the  road 
below  him.  Each  year  the  people  took  a 
keener  interest,  in  the  wild  life  of  the  park. 
Once  they  had  come  here  oidy  to  look  upon 
the  geysers,  the  mud  caldrons  and  the 
paint  pots.  Now  the  sight  of  wild  things  in 
their  native  haunts  was  even  a  greater 
curiosity  than  the  freak  phenomena.  For 
the  game  was  gone  from  all  save  this  one 
last  stronghold.  The  old  ranger  had  ob- 
served that  the  tourists  Hocked  by  hun- 
dreds to  watch  I  he  bears  come  in  and  feed 
upon  the  kitchen  refuse  of  hotels  and 
camps;  st  rings  of  auto  coaches  were  halted 
while  the  drivers  pointed  out  elk  or  deer 
feeding  on  distant  hillsides.  Tourists  were 
(Continued  on  Page  87) 
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QUALITY 


THIS  is  the  mar\  of  genuine  Beaver  Board. 
It's  the  mark  of  crackless  walls  and  ceil' 
ings.  It's  the  mark  that  insures  the  attractive 
and  permanent  result  shown  opposite. 

When  you  buy  walls  and  ceilings  look  for 
this  familiar  "Beaver  Quality"  trademark.  It's 
plainly  printed  on  the  back  of  every  panel  of 
genuine  Beaver  Board.  This  is  done  for  your 
protection. 

Then  you  will  \now  before  you  build  that 
the  walls  and  ceilings  will  never  need  replacing. 
Beaver  Board  is  a  true  lumber  product.  It 


is  built  up  into  large  flawless  panels  from  the 
long  fibres  of  the  white  spruce.  Each  panel 
is  thoroughly  sealed  by  the  patent  Sealtite 
process  which  provides  a  perfect  surface  for 
painting  and  decorating.  Beaver  Board  is 
ready  to  be  nailed  to  the  studding  of  new 
buildings  or  directly  over  unsightly  wall  papej 
and  cracked  plaster. 

Beaver  Board  lends  itself  perfectly  to  the 
attractive  panelled  effects  now  so  much  in 
vogue.  It  builds  beautiful  interiors  and  by  its 
quality  of  long  life  makes  them  permanent. 


You  can  further  insure  the  Beaver  Board  re 
suit  by  Che  use  of  Beavertone,  a  flat  wall  finish 
especially  made  for  Beaver  Board  decoration. 

"Beaver  Board  and  Its  Uses"  is  the  title  of 
a  new  book  that  will  give  you  further  evi' 
dence  of  the  satisfying  Beaver  Board  result. 
Send  for  a  copy  today. 

THE  BEAVER  BOARD  COMPANIES 

Administration  Offices,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Thorold,  Ont.,  Can.;  London, 
Eng.  District  Sales  Offices  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Detroit,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Dallas, 
Denver,  and  San  Francisco.  Sold  by  Lumber  and  Building  Material 
Dealers  Everywhere. 
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Golden  Anniversary  Offering 


Shoes  like  it 
sell  for  $10 


Made  of  the  famous 

Trostan  Calfskin 

A  very  unusual  shoe  for  $6  —  an  all-leather  Selz 
shoe  made  of  the  highest  grade  leather  from  one  of 
the  country's  foremost  tanneries. 

If  made  and  marketed  in  the  ordinary  way  this 
remarkable  shoe  would  sell  at  a  much  higher  price. 
So  it  is  stamped  with  the  price,  $6,  to  identify  it. 

This  Selz  ^Six  is  from  the  newest  of  our  many 
factories,  an  efficient  plant  where  production  costs 
are  cut  to  a  minimum. 

It  represents  the  lowest  possible  profit  for  us  and 
for  Selz  dealers. 

A  finer  shoe  at  the  price  is  impossible.  It  conforms 
to  our  fifty-year  ideal:  "A  finer  shoe  at  a  lower  price." 

Visit  one  of  the  30,000  Selz  dealers.  To  see  this 
remarkable  shoe  is  to  buy  it  —  possibly  several  pairs. 

For  this  Selz  $Six  is  the  supreme  offering  of  the  day 
—  for  price,  for  style,  for  long  wear. 


Finer  than 
pre-war  shoes 
selling  at  $6 
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conducted  to  beaver  dams  along  the 
streams,  and  the  work  of  the  furred  engi- 
neers, once  numbering  at  least  ten  millions 
throughout  the  country,  was  now  deemed 
of  sufficient  oddity  to  be  listed  among  the 
attractions  along  with  the  petrified  forest 
and  the  boiling  mineral  springs. 

"But  folks  are  slow  in  learning,  Teton; 
mighty  slow,"  Woodson  said.  "It's  hard 
to  make  'em  believe  they  own  the  Yellow- 
stone themselves.  Most  of  them  still 
reason  that  we  rangers  are  here  to  guard 
the  park  against  them,  instead  of  guarding 
it  for  them,  which  last  is  the  true  fact  of  the 
case.  Instead  of  thanking  us  for  looking 
after  their  interests  the  bulk  of  them  sort  of 
resent  the  sight  of  a  ranger's  uniform." 

Frequently  he  had  experimented  along 
this  line  when  meeting  parties  of  tourists 
in  the  park. 

"This  park  is  yours,"  he  was  wont  to 
say.  "Every  stick  and  stone,  every  lake 
and  river  in  all  the  Yellowstone  belongs  to 
you.   Did  you  ever  stop  to  figure  that?  " 

Few  of  them  had.  Many  smiled  at  this 
statement  and  deemed  it  but  an  exagger- 
ated sense  of  courtesy  and  hospitality  on 
the  part  of  this  mild  old  man.  More  and 
more  he  had  come  to  realize  how  restricted 
is  the  life  outlook  of  the  average  being. 
Those  he  met  could  not  grasp  the  fact  that 
they  had  a  definite  interest  in  this  great 
common  property.  For  man's  viewpoint  is 
mainly  limited  to  the  personal  equation, 
and  he  counts  only  those  things  his  pos- 
sessions of  which  he  can  acquire  tangible 
proof  of  belonging  to  him  individually. 
When  he  shares  a  corporate  interest  he  has 
the  certificate  that  specifically  denotes  the 
exact  degree  of  individual  proprietorship 
to  show  for  it.  His  interest  in  a  national 
park  is  equally  real  but  less  apparent  to  his 
understanding. 

"I  wonder  now,  Teton,"  the  old  ranger 
said.  "I  wonder  if  we'd  issue  every  citizen 
i  little  gold-and-green  certificate  stating 
(lis  ownership  to  be  pro  rata,  according  to 
the  population,  if  he  wouldn't  set  up  nights 
studying  the  census  and  looking  into  immi- 
gration reports.  He'd  have  something  then 
that  he  could  see  with  his  own  eyes.  But 
he'll  never  believe  he  owns  any  of  this  till 
he  has  a  scrap  of  paper  to  prove  it  to 
himself." 

Woodson  had  acquired  a  vast  patience. 
His  hair  had  been  bleached  by  the  rigors 
)f  nearly  seventy  mountain  winters,  his 
irooping  mustache  held  in  dead-white  re- 
ief  against  the  mahogany  background  of  a 
ace  weathered  by  the  wind  and  sun  of  as 
nany  summers.  The  blue  eyes  peered 
orth  undimmed  from  among  the  maze  of 
un  wrinkles  at  their  corners.  He  had  lived 

0  learn  that  great  issues  are  not  effected  in 

1  day.  But  his  perseverance  had  borne 
ruit  and  the  things  he  had  always  spon- 
ored  were  coming  into  popular  favor  at 
ast.  Conservationists  were  gaining  strength 
.nd  numbers  and  the  half-hearted  support 
>f  the  bulk  of  the  public.  He  knew  that 
conservation  would  eventually  win  the  day. 
I  It  was  but  a  question  of  time,  and  of 
|low  much  of  anything  would  remain  to  be 
konserved  after  the  day  was  won.  It  had 
i  arrowed  to  an  issue  between  two  forces 
.nd  the  fight  centered  round  the  Yellow- 
tone,  the  last  strip  of  country  left  for  the 
>ne  faction  to  exploit  and  develop,  the  one 
ast  bit  of  the  great  outdoors  left  for  the 
opposing  party  to  preserve  in  a  state  of 
Naturalness.  Men  had  always  deemed  it 
heir  privilege  as  free  citizens  to  convert 
ny  natural  resource  into  quick  profit  re- 

l.ardless  of  tHe  trail  of  waste  to  be  cleaned 
lip  at  ten  times  the  cost  by  those  who  fol- 
lowed in  their  wake;  and  this  belief  died 
Lard.  The  forcesof overdevelopmentsurged 
t  the  borders  of  the  park  and  sought  to 
Inter.  Cooke  City  worked  for  legislation 
hat  would  permit  a  railroad  through  the 
unter  of  the  reservation.  The  stock  inter- 
sts  never  ceased  their  striving  to  have  the 
'ellowstone  thrown  open  for  sheep  and 
owh.  Idaho  pressed  her  demands  that  a 
ortion  of  Falls  River  and  the  Bechler  be 
hrown  out  of  the  park  and  ceded  to  that 
late.  Irrigationists  raised  the  hue  and  cry 
f  added  production  and  cheaper  prices  to 
irther  their  plans  for  raising  all  the  lakes 
i  the  park  for  storage  reservoirs.  These 
umerous  schemes  that  would  benefit  a  few 
)calities  had  so  far  been  held  in  check. 
In  an  hour  Woodson  was  to  meet  a  com- 
mission at  the  Cafion,  a  party  of  conserva- 
ionists  going  through  to  gather  facts  to 
elp  fight  down  the  plans  to  raise  the  lakes, 
'he  following  week  a  game-conservation 
ommittee  was  scheduled  to  come  in. 
here  were  many  of  these  now,  where  ten 
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years  past  the  only  delegations  were  those 
who  sought  some  means  to  get  a  grip  on  the 
resources  of  the  park. 

The  old  ranger  met  the  committee  at  the 
Canon.  He  gave  them  facts  to  investi- 
gate as  they  proceeded,  details  they  would 
have  overlooked  if  not  warned  in  advance, 
then  volunteered  a  suggestion  of  his  own. 

"  We  conservationists  will  have  to  change 
our  plea,"  he  said.  "We've  been  going 
at  this  wrong  and  working  on  sentiment. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  to  hang  out  the 
dollar  sign.  We'll  have  an  audience  then. 
It's  the  only  thing  our  people  thoroughly 
understand.  Quit  talking  to  them  about 
beauty  and  sentiment,  and  speak  in  dimes 
and  decimals  instead.  Don't  bother  to 
explain  that  raising  Lake  Yellowstone  will 
wreck  a  section  of  the  park  and  destroy 
scenic  beauty;  will  cover  standing  timber 
and  make  a  horrible  mess  that  can't  be 
cleaned  up  in  a  hundred  years.  Tell  'em 
this — that  tourists  spent  seven  million  dol- 
lars in  this  locality  this  year.  Tell  the  folks 
out  to  the  east  round  Cody  way  that  the 
people  that  left  a  million  dollars  of  tourist 
money  out  there  this  year  will  never  come 
in  through  the  East  Entrance  and  ride  past 
miles  of  dead  and  rotting  timber,  past  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  stewing,  stinking  mud  flats 
that  breed  billions  of  mosquitoes  and  in- 
sect pests. 

"Tell  the  folks  along  the  Snake  and  in 
Jackson  Hole  what  likely  they  don't  many 
of  'em  know  themselves — that  last  year  the 
dudes  left  half  as  much  money  in  Jackson 
Hole  as  was  brought  into  it  from  the  sales 
of  stock  throughout  the  entire  valley. 
Show  them  that  if  they  raise  Yellowstone, 
Shoshone  and  Lewis  lakes  you  couldn't 
pay  a  tourist  to  make  the  trip  in  from  the 
South  Entrance  on  a  bet.  Ask  them  if  an 
extra  few  thousand  acres  under  cultivation 
way  off  in  Montana  and  Idaho  is  going  to 
replace  the  silver  lining  of  their  pockets 
after  the  dude  money  quits  coming  in. 
Then  they'll  come  to  life  and  quit  support- 
ing this  move.  Don't  tell  'em  their  souls 
are  dead  to  loveliness  and  beauty.  Show 
'em  that  they're  plain  fools  on  the  side  of 
their  pocketbooks  and  they'll  come  up  fight- 
ing mad.  Then  they'll  beat  this  thing 
themselves. 

"Then  puncture  this  old  rally  cry  of 
'added  production'  that  always  gets  a 
crowd.  Go  into  any  valley  of  the  hills  and 
point  out  good  ranches  here  and  there  with 
perfect  water  rights,  ranches  that  haven't 
been  farmed  for  years.  There's  plenty  like 
that.  Tell  them  that  if  the  country  is 
actually  in  such  desperate  need  of  added 
production  the  wise  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the 
idle  land  in  their  own  localities  under  the 
plow  and  reap  the  benefits  themselves.  Talk 
dollars  and  dimes !  You've  got  the  facts  to 
back  you  up." 

Woodson's  knowledge  of  game  condi- 
tions had  been  acquired  throughout  a  life- 
time of  actual  experience,  and  recently  he 
had  gathered  financial  data  to  supplement 
this  information  against  the  time  when 
the  game-conservation  committee  should 
arrive;  for  he  had  definitely  decided  that 
none  but  financial  appeals  would  gain  his 
end.  As  he  waited  at  the  Yellowstone 
Entrance  with  a  pack  outfit  to  conduct  the 
party  through  the  game  fields  he  reviewed 
the  facts  in  his  mind. 

"Doctor  Ainslee  is  a  big  man  in  his  field, 
Teton,"  Woodson  said.  "  He's  representing 
the  two  largest  wild-life  societies  alive.  I 
wonder  if  we'll  be  able  to  make  him  see 
things  from  our  angle." 

He  met  the  party  and  for  three  days  they 
wound  across  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Madison  Plateau,  over  the  Continental 
Divide,  then  traversed  the  tablelands  of 
the  Pitchstone. 

Woodson  pointed  to  far  bottoms  spread 
out  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  reserva- 
tion, showing  green  below  them. 

"There's  hay  to  winter-feed  ten  thou- 
sand or  more  head  of  elk,"  he  said,  "  if  only 
it  could  be  cut." 

"But  where  are  the  elk?"  Doctor  Ainslee 
demanded.  They  had  covered  thirty  miles 
and  had  seen  but  a  single  bull.  There  were 
no  tracks  in  the  hills.  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  show  111  elk." 

"I  will,"  Old  Mart  assured  him.  "But 
first  I  wanted  to  show  you  this." 

They  moved  south  and  east  to  the  sta- 
tion on  the  Snake,  and  from  there  crossed 
the  Pig  Game  Ridge  and  the  heights  of  Two 
Ocean  Plateau.  Here  in  two  days  they  saw- 
thousands  of  elk  on  the  summer  range.  Off 
southwest  the  serrated  teeth  of  the  Grand 
Tetons  stood  guard  over  Jackson  Hole. 

"Jackson  Hole,"  Ainslee  commented. 
"The  slaughter  pen  of  the  last  elk  herds." 
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"Listen,"  Woodson  urged.  He  laid  one 
hand  on  the  doctor's  shoulder  and  with  the 
other  pointed  off  in  the  direction  from 
which  they  had  come.  "  Do  you  know  why 
I  took  you  all  through  there  and  let  you 
fret  because  you  couldn't  find  even  an  elk 
track  when  you'd  come  all  this  distance  to 
see  game?" 

"No,"  the  doctor  confessed.  "Just 
why?" 

"Because  five  years  ago  there  was  some 
twenty  thousand  head  ranging  the  Pitch- 
stone  and  the  Madison  plateaus." 

"Where  are  they  now?"  Ainslee  asked. 

"The  meat  hunters  wiped  them  out  to 
the  last  hoof,"  Old  Mart  stated.  "There 
was  so  much  thunder  leveled  at  Jackson 
Hole  that  you  didn't  observe  the  western 
herd  being  exterminated  to  a  point  where 
right  now  an  elk  is  as  rare  as  a  camel 
all  along  the  Idaho  side  of  the  park.  The 
northern  herd  is  getting  the  same  medicine 
now.  The  Montana  law  allows  shooting  up 
till  Christmas  right  outside  the  line." 

"But  that  late  season  is  to  prevent  meat 
being  killed  while  the  weather  is  warm  and 
left  to  spoil,"  Ainslee  explained.  "It's 
really  framed  to  conserve  the  meat." 

"Is  it?"  Woodson  asked.  "It's  really 
framed  to  exterminate  the  elk.  Wyoming 
has  set  aside  more  than  a  thousand  square 
miles  of  game  preserves  that  block  in  two 
sides  of  the  park.  She  has  the  least  popu- 
lation of  any  state  save  one,  yet  she  makes 
an  annual  appropriation  to  winter-feed  her 
game.  Thousands  of  elk  live  for  eight 
months  on  Wyoming  grass,  get  rolling 
fat — and  cross  out  into  Montana  to  try 
and  winter  through  for  the  other  four.  Do 
they  find  any  grass  out  there?  It's  sheeped 
as  bare  as  a  gravel  bar  right  over  the 
boundary.  Is  there  any  hay  furnished  for 
the  starving?  Not  a  pound!  Is  there  even 
a  refuge  where  men  can't  shoot  them  down? 
There's  thousands  of  hunters  waiting  just 
over  the  line  on  Crevice  and  Hellroaring 
creeks,  the  two  big  migration  highways,  to 
pick  out  two  elk  apiece  that  have  been 
raised  on  Wyoming  feed — while  the  resi- 
dents of  the  other  state  are  only  allowed 
one.  They  don't  even  want  to  get  out  and 
hunt,  but  just  wait  till  their  meat  comes  to 
them,  meat  raised  at  the  expense  of  a  sister 
state,  and  slaughter  them  like  butchering 
tame  sheep. 

"And  while  they're  doing  that  the 
ranchers  of  Jackson  Hole  are  sleeping  every 
winter  in  their  stacks,  scores  of  them  all 
down  the  line.  The  Government  made  a 
good  start  down  there  a  few  years  back  and 
installed  a  hay  ranch  for  a  winter-feed 
ground.  It  was  hoped  they'd  increase  the 
layout  and  maybe  put  in  another  to  handle 
all  the  elk  and  take  the  burden  off  the 
settlers.  But  they  haven't  up  to  date.  The 
ranchers  are  still  sleeping  in  their  stacks. 
There's  a  pile  of  killing  goes  on  there  for  a 
fact,  but  the  only  marvel  is  that  there 
isn't  a  whole  lot  "more.  When  a  man  win- 
ters a  bunch  of  elk  through  with  his  cows  at 
his  own  expense,  like  some  of  them  actually 
do,  and  he  sees  them  starve  by  the  score, 
why,  it's  downright  hard  to  convince  that 
man  where  he's  wrong  in  killing  one  for 
himself  when  he's  needing  meat.  You  con- 
servationists have  got  to  swap  ends.  I'm 
telling  you." 

For  a  month  he  led  the  party  through 
the  summer  range  of  the  elk  herds.  They 
visited  Buffalo  Fork  and  followed  the 
Black  Rock  to  Two-Gow-Tee  Pass  and 
looked  down  upon  the  head  of  Wind  River, 
tarried  for  a  week  on  the  head  reaches  of 
the  Yellowstone,  then  ascended  the  Thoro- 
fare  and  crossed  through  Rampart  Pass  to 
the  Elk  Fork  of  the  Shoshone.  He  ended 
the  trip  by  escorting  them  through  the 
grass  lands  of  Slough  Creek  and  Lamar. 

"A  big  percentage  of  the  elk  that  sum- 
mer back  where  we've  been  rambling  come 
down  this  way  with  the  heavy  snows,"  old 
Mart  explained.  "We've  cut  some  hay  on 
Yancey  Meadows  and  Lamar;  enough  to 
prove  our  point  —that  the  elk  will  stop  and 
winter  right  here  inside  the  park.  We're 
furnished  some  hay  each  year  now  to  feed 
on  the  Gardiner  Flat.  Put  we'll  have  to 
cut  hay  up  here  and  hold  bunches  all  along. 
It's  hard  to  get  appropriations,  though. 
They  orate  and  dally  and  delay.  Procras- 
tination killed  the  Yellowstone  herds  of 
buffalo;  and  a  few  years  back  the  antelope 
herds  were  lost  through  negligence.  Every- 
one was  sorry  after  it  was  just,  too  late. 
They  always  are." 

As  the  party  bade  him  good-by  in  Mam- 
moth Doctor  Ainslee  asked  if  there  were 
any  additional  points  which  might  be  used 
as  levers  to  gain  their  ondH. 

(Concluded  on  Pago  H9) 
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JUST  think  of  it,  four  thicknesses 
of  strong,  closely  woven  yarn  to 
withstand  wear  at  the  heel  and 
toe.  That's  the  reason  for  the  un- 
usual durability  of  Iron  Clad  No. 
398. 

In  addition  there  is  three-ply  re- 
inforcement in  the  whole  sole  and 
high  splice  of  the  heel. 
These  sock  safety  elements,  com- 
bined with  the  permanent  lustre 
finish  and  the  snugly  fitting  foot 
and  ankle,  give  to  No.  398  a  value 
not  often  found  in  socks  which  sell 
for  forty  cents.  That's  the  price, 
east  of  the  Rockies. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Iron  Clad  No.  398. 
If  he  hasn't  them,  send  direct  to  us,  en- 
closing remittance  and  stating  size  and 
color.  Colors — black,  dark  gray,  white, 
palm  beach,  navy,  hunter  green,  and 
cordovan  brown.  Sizes — 9  to  11^. 
Your  order  will  be  sent  promptly, 
postage  paid. 

Cooper,  Wells  &  Co. 
212  Vine  Street  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 


FOR YOUR 
SPARE  TIME! 


Sell  us  your  spare  time.  You 
should  easily  make  each  hour 
bring  you  an  extra  dollar. 
Scores  of  spare -time  repre- 
sentatives of  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  and  'The  (Country  Gentle- 
man will  earn  more  than  $200.00 
this  month.  Why  not  you  too? 
It  costs  you  but  a  2c  stamp  to 
learn  all"  about  our  plans.  Kx- 
perience  is  unnecessary.  Profits 
begin  at  once.  Just  clip  off  the 
coupon  and  mail  it  today. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 

977  lndpp».nfl.»nr*  Squnri.,  PhilnHflphin.  Pctinft. 

GfBt hWlttl 1  Trll  IM  nil  nhnut  your  lpW*tlmi 
BOM]Mnaklng  plan.  I'm  Intrrcstr-d. 

Aililim 

City  ■»»*- 
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More  Business  is  Being 
Done  on  This  Velie  Six 

than  even  the  most  optimistic  anticipated.  Model 
48  sales  are  showing  what  a  splendid  reputation  it 
has  built  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  owners.  Its 
position  is  being  strengthened  every  day.  No  other 
six  within  hundreds  of  dollars  offers  such  values  as 
these.    See  and  compare. 

At  its  low  price,  it  shows  all  the  real  high-grade 
values  that  are  looked  for  only  in  highest-priced 
cars.  The  7-R  Red  Seal  Continental  Motor,  the 
best  motor  the  Continental  ever  built;  with  inter- 
nally-heated vaporizer  perfectly  burning  low-grade  fuel 

—  four-bearing  crankshaft  —  enduring  bronze-backed 
bearings  everywhere — Timken  axles  front  and  rear — 
Timken  bearings  all  around— Borg  &  Beck  clutch— 
Bijur  starting  and  lighting — every  part  of  like  grade. 

//  is  a  genuine  car  all  the  way  through.  Built  to  last. 
With  construction  features  underneath  the  paint  and 
upholstery  that  we  are  proud  to  show  you — fine  curled 
hair  and  genuine  leather — the  Velie  lasting  mirror 
finish — everything  in  equipment  and  everything  of 
the  best.    New  1921  design— long,  graceful,  snappy 

—  with  lots  of  room  for  five  adults. 

In  these  days  of  rapidly  changing  conditions,  Velie 
stability  and  sound  financial  position  make  your  pur- 
chase doubly  desirable.  The  Velie  bond  protects 
you  on  price. 

VELIE  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


Eight  new  1921  models:  Five  and 
Seven- passenger  Touring,  Sedan 
and  Speedster  in  this  48  series,  and 
Five-passenger  Touring,  Sedan, 
Coupe  and  Roadster  in  the  smaller 
34  series.  A  car  for  every  need 
or  preference.  See  your  nearest 
Velie  dealer.  Catalog  will  be  sent 
for  the  asking. 


(Concluded  from  Pago  87) 

"Just  one;  the  only  one  that  will  really 
unit,"  Old  Mart  stated.  "The  conserva- 
miists  have  confined  ( hemselves  to  the  ap- 
>al  of  sen  t  iment.  They  tell  how  the  bison 
e  swept  from  the  plains  and  the  dodo 
no  more.  Folks  can't  seem  to  feel  upset 
mg  the  shortage  of  dodoes  to  pose  as  tar- 
its.  Trade  the  dodo  for  the  dollar  and 
iow  them  where  the  elk  and  other  game 
iat's  left  is  worth  real  money.  Then  you'll 
it  a  crowd.  The  game  has  always  given 
iy  to  domestic  stock.   Prove  that  up  here 

the  last  few  pockets  of  the  hills  the  elk 
e  worth  more  to  a  community  than  the 
iws  that  could  be  run  on  that  same  feed, 
ight  away  they'll  start  to  listen  where 
«y'd  go  to  sleep  if  you  started  holding 
lOther  service  over  the  dear  departed 
>do." 

"But  that's  the  very  point  we're  trying 
avoid," Doctor Ainslee explained.  "They 
Ivance  the  argument  that  a  given  amount 
feed  will  produce  so  much  meat  and  that 
e  cows  that  could  be  grazed  on  the  little 
ed.  reserved  for  elk  will  add  that  much 
oduction  and  bring  money  into  the 
untry;  that  the  Government  would  de- 
re  revenue  from  grazing  permits.  We 
n't  refute  these  facts." 
"But  you  can  explode  those  fallacies," 
d  Mart  returned.  "In  a  big  range 
untry,  or  even  here  in  the  hills  a  few 
ars  back,  those  arguments  were  true, 
at  up  here  to-day  that  meat-and-revenue 
eory  is  a  pose.  I'll  give  you  an  exam- 
e  of  one  spot  you've  been  in  yourself, 
le  Elk  Fork  is  about  the  only  creek  out 

forty  flowing  into  the  Shoshone  that  is 
>sed  to  grazing — the  one  little  winter-feed 
ound  for  the  eastern  herd  of  elk.  Before 

was  closed  cows  were  run  up  there, 
iree  hundred-odd  head  ate  it  out  in  five 
onths  every  summer.  Those  who  want 
open  now  claim  it  will  support  more — 
it  it  won't.  But  there  was  eighteen  hun- 
ed  elk  wintered  there  last  season.  They 
mmer  in  the  peaks  on  grass  the  cows 
sver  reach,  and  only  touch  the  bottom 
ed  when  a  heavy  soft  snow  is  on.  Then 
ey  come  down.  As  soon  as  the  wind  blows 
e  ridges  bare  they  go  back  till  the  next 
orm  hits.  There's  your  pound-of-meat- 
i-so-much-feed  fallacy  as  compared  to  elk 
id  cows  in  the  hills  to-day. 
"Even  providing  that  the  creek  would 
pport  five  hundred  cows  for  six  months 
the  year — which  it  won't — the  Govern- 
ent  would  take  in  possibly  a  hundred 
illars  in  grazing  fees  at  twenty  cents  a 
ad.  What  it  actually  did  take  in  last 
ar  was  over  four  thousand  dollars  in  non- 
sident  licenses  issued  to  outside  sports- 
en  who  hunted  adjacent  country.  There's 
>ur  revenue !  And  the  license  money  goes 

their  own  state  while  the  grazing  fee 
i  the  forest  would  go  to  Federal  sources, 
here  were  nineteen  guides  outfitted  on  the 
loshone  and  took  in  forty-three  thousand 
>llars  from  nonresident  hunters — besides 
bat  money  they  spent  in  the  towns. 
"Can  your  little  bunch  of  cows  equal 
at?  Then  on  top  of  it  all,  just  for  good 
easure,  the  people  of  the  community 
lied  four  hundred  elk  last  year  out  of  the 
crease  from  that  bunch — four  hundred 
g  animals  for  free  meat !  The  same  thing 
true  in  other  localities.  Don't  tell  the 
Iks  of  Jackson  Hole  it's  wrong  to  kill  off 
eir  elk.  Show  them  where  it's  profit  in 
leir  pockets  to  let  them  live  and  take  the 
iteide  hunter's  money.  Tell  them  that 
her  states  where  the  game  is  almost  gone 
we  discovered  that  it's  profitable  even  to 
iy  live  game  to  restock;  that  the  revenues 
am  resident  licenses  run  well  over  a  hun- 
«d  thousand  dollars  annually  in  some 
ates  where  there's  nothing  much  left  to 
oot  but  crows  and  cottontails.  Show  them 
hat  rank  folly  it  is  to  waste  their  game  out 
are.  Educate  them  up  to  see  that  true 
svelopment  to-day  lies  in  conservation, 
tat  overdevelopment  is  waste.  Feed 
em  financial  facts  instead  of  sentiment. 
np  the  dodo  for  the  dollar  and  prove 
Mir  point.  Then  you'll  win." 

XIV 

pHE  cook  fires  of  two  hundred  hunting 
L  camps  spread  their  thin  film  of  smoke 
>©ve  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Yellow- 
one.  On  one  side  a  half  dozen  rangers 
larded  the  park  along  the  crest  of  Crevice 
lountain.  Across  from  them  a  thousand 
unters  waited  just  outside  the  line. 
Two  horsemen  topped  a  ridge  and  pulled 
p  to  view  the  scene  spread  out  below  them. 
;  was  the  winter  of  the  big  snows.  Heavy 
orms  had  followed  in  swift  succession  and 
>read  their  white  layers  over  all  the  hills. 
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Across  from  the  two  men  a  band  of  forty 
mule  deer  climbed  the  shoulder  of  a  ridge. 
Below,  them  a  few  antelope  traveled  the 
Turkeypen  Trail,  headed  for  the  feed 
ground  on  the  Gardiner  Flat.  A  dozen 
bighorn  sheep  showed  as  tiny  specks  on  a 
point  of  Mount  Everts.  The  younger  man 
pointed  to  the  rolling  country  far  up  the 
bottoms  of  Blacktail  Deer  Creek.  A  fresh 
drift  of  elk  moved  toward  them  from  the 
south,  some  traveling  in  big  droves,  others 
in  straggling  groups.  The  foremost  ranks 
of  the  drift  fanned  out  and  angled  up  the 
south  slope  of  Crevice.  Some  turned  off  on 
the  Turkeypen  Trail.  Everywhere  they 
trained  their  eyes  there  were  elk  in  plenty. 

As  they  sat  their  horses  and  watched 
this  spectacle  the  young  man  unfolded  his 
great  dream  while  Old  Mart  listened.  He 
would  take  this  land  of  the  Yellowstone 
and  preserve  it  for  a  vast  playground  for 
future  generations,  so  that  they  might 
come  here  and  see  what  the  great  outdoors 
had  been  in  a  day  before  their  time.  Those 
who  would  reconstruct  the  mighty  day  of 
the  fur  trade  could  come  and  find  marten 
on  the  pifion  ridges,  foxes  traveling  the  high 
divides,  mink  and  otter  following  the 
streams  where  the  beaver  built  his  dams. 
For  those  who  might  wish  to  see  a  touch  of 
the  great  westward  trek  across  the  plains 
there  were  more  than  three  hundred  ante- 
lope still  ranging  the  beautiful  bottoms  of 
the  Lamar,  and  the  buffalo  herd  had  in- 
creased to  more  than  four  hundred  head. 
There  were  rare  bighorn  sheep  in  the  peaks 
and  deer  in  the  lodgepole  valleys.  Here 
were  black  and  brown  bears  in  scores  and 
some  few  of  the  monster  grizzlies,  so  nearly 
extinct  within  the  borders  of  the  nation. 
There  were  moose  in  the  swampy  bot- 
toms, and  all  about  them  were  hordes  of 
elk,  nearly  thirty  thousand  ranging  in  the 
park;  a  hundred  placid  lakes  and  frothing 
cataracts,  scores  of  crystal  creeks  and  riv- 
ers; forests  unscarred  by  the  lumberman's 
ax;  meadows  where  only  wild  things  grazed; 
the  sounds  only  those  of  the  hills  and 
rivers,  Nature's  own,  never  to  be  shattered 
by  the  rasp  of  sawmill  or  the  miner's  blast. 
All  this  must  be  preserved  in  its  natural- 
ness. What  nobler  monument  could  be 
bequeathed  to  future  Americans  than  this 
one  spot  where  they  might  come  and  look 
upon  a  miniature  of  the  greatest  day  of  their 
country's  early  history,  one  last  bit  of  the 
Great  West  left  intact? 

As  Old  Mart  listened  it  seemed  but  an 
echo  of  his  own  words  of  almost  a  half 
century  before,  cast  back  to  him  out  of  the 
past.  The  younger  man  planned  now  as 
Old  Mart  had  planned  when  he  himself 
was  young.  He  devoted  the  same  driving 
energy  and  sincere  purpose  to  the  work  that 
Woodson  had  given  it  in  the  years  gone  by. 

The  keen  bark  of  smokeless  powder 
sounded  from  up  the  slope  as  some  meat 
hunter  made  the  first  shot  of  the  kill. 
Four  hundred  hea'd  of  elk  had  milled  across 
the  line.  A  string  of  six  shots  followed  the 
first.  Then  hell  broke  loose  on  Crevice 
Mountain.  Every  man  in  sight  opened 
fire.  Those  on  far  shoulders  emptied  their 
guns  at  long  range  as  droves  of  elk  climbed 
sidehills  or  crossed  through  open  parks. 
From  a  scattered  volley  the  sound  whipped 
into  a  steady  roar  as  two  hundred  men 
with  magazine  guns  went  into  action  at 
once.  The  elk  plunged  through  the  heavy 
drifts  and  crossed  between  the  hunters. 
Other  bands  followed  in  their  wake  and  ran 
the  gantlet  of  the  guns.  The  whole  side  of  the 
mountain  was  streaked  with  stampeding 
elk.   Some  wavered  and  turned  back  inside 
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the  park,  but  the  general  drift  was  up  the 
slope.  The  animals  could  move  but  slowly 
as  they  bucked  the  snowbanks  and  climbed 
the  steep  ascent.  It  was  easy  meat  for  the 
hunters. 

For  ten  minutes  the  starving  horde 
streamed  past  without  a  break.  The 
steady,  rolling  volume  of  firing  died  away 
in  a  crackle  of  scattering  shots.  Old  Mart 
looked  up  over  the  course  of  the  run.  Three 
hundred  dead  elk  lay  sprawled  in  the  snow. 
Half  as  many  wounded  moved  among  the 
carcasses  of  the  slain,  the  result  of  bunch 
shooting  by  inexperienced  hunters  who  had 
not  the  ability  to  pick  their  animal  and 
make  a  clean  kill,  but  instead  emptied 
their  guns  into  the  thickest  of  every  drove 
that  crossed  the  line,  wounding  twice  as 
many  as  they  killed.  A  score  of  these 
crippled  ones  gained  the  park  line  and 
temporary  safety.  Some  had  bedded  in  the 
snow,  too  weak  to  rise,  while  others  stood 
with  drooping  heads,  legs  spraddled  wide 
apart  to  support  their  sagging  weight. 

All  along  the  face  of  Crevice  men  were 
dressing  out  their  meat.  Then  they  raised 
from  their  work  to  listen  as  a  volley  of 
shots,  far  and  faint,  drifted  across  the  hills 
to  the  eastward,  coming  at  first  in  ragged 
strings  ripped  from  automatics,  then  in- 
creasing to  a  steady  roll.  Another  drift  of 
elk  had  crossed  out  by  way  of  Hellroaring 
Creek  and  run  the  gantlet  of  a  hundred 
hunters  waiting  just  outside  the  line.  As 
this  shooting  died  away  another  outburst 
sounded  from  far  off  to  the  west  as  the 
survivors  of  the  massacre  on  Crevice 
poured  along  the  roads  and  open  sidehills 
back  of  Gardiner. 

For  almost  two  months  this  had  been 
going  on  the  length  of  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  Yellowstone  from  Gardiner  to 
Cooke  City.  Day  after  day  bad  news  had 
reached  Old  Mart  from  other  parts.  The 
Sylvan  Pass  Ranger  Station  had  sent  in  the 
tidings  that  the  eastern  herd  was  gone. 
One  last  heavy  storm  had  crowded  the 
animals  out  and  they  followed  down  the 
Shoshone  to  be  shot  down  in  hundreds  on 
the  road.  The  Jones  Creek  herd  on  the  far 
slope  of  the  Absarokas  had  been  wiped  out 
to  the  last  head.  Down  in  Jackson  Hole 
they  had  made  the  biggest  kill  in  years.  The 
little  Swan  Lake  herd,  numbering  some  five 
hundred  head,  had  circled  out  round  Elec- 
tric Peak,  crossed  into  Montana  and  had 
been  exterminated  in  a  single  day. 

Old  Mart  was  gaunt  and  hollow-eyed 
from  sustained  exertions.  Day  and  night 
he  had  been  out  patrolling  the  lines  in  the 
heavy  storms.  This  was  the  last  day  of  the 
season.  The  slaughter  would  soon  cease. 
He  headed  Teton  down  toward  the  Gardi- 
ner Flat,  where  a  big  band  of  elk  was  being 
guarded  and  wintered  through  on  hay.  The 
young  man  was  responsible  for  the  survival 
of  this  one  drove  of  the  northern  herds. 
His  year's  salary  had  furnished  the  feed  to 
hold  the  elk  there  while  he  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  immediate  appropriations  to  buy 
hay.  And  through  his  energetic  presenta- 
tion of  the  matter  the  funds  to  winter  this 
bunch  through  had  been  granted. 

Woodson  rode  down  into  the  flat  and 
crossed  out  into  the  town  of  Gardiner. 
The  packed  snow  on  the  main  street 
showed  red  from  the  bloody  splashes  drip- 
ping from  the  trucks  and  wagons,  piled 
high  with  butchered  elk,  that  filed  through 
town  to  the  railroad.  Along  the  platform 
of  the  station  the  carcasses  were  stacked  in 
hundreds  awaiting  shipment.  Old  Mart 
estimated  that  no  less  than  ten  thousand 
head  of  elk  had  been  shot  down  in  the 
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recent  slaughter  on  the  Gardiner  side.  The 
railroad  shipped  out  four  thousand  car- 
casses during  the  open  season.  As  many 
more  had  been  hauled  away  in  sleds  and 
wagons.  He  knew  that  some  twelve  hun- 
dred wounded  animals  had  crossed  back 
over  the  park  line  and  died. 

As  he  rode  back  across  the  flat  a  band  of 
thirty  mule  deer,  going  down,  filed  past 
him.  For  three  years  these  deer  had  win- 
tered on  the  lawns  of  Mammoth,  and  no 
less  than  a  hundred  times  he  had  watched 
them  crowding  round  the  doors  of  the 
houses  to  take  sugar  and  crusts  of  bread 
from  the  hands  of  the  ladies  living  at  head- 
quarters. 

They  had  no  fear  of  man,  these  hand-fed 
deer,  and  the  little  band  started  through 
the  big  stone  entrance  arch  to  investigate 
the  town  of  Gardiner,  confident  of  the 
same  welcome  reception  that  was  accorded 
them  each  day  in  Mammoth.  Woodson 
turned  in  his  saddle  at  the  sound  of  a  pair  of 
keen  reports  behind  him.  A  hunter  had 
watched  the  approach  of  the  little  band  and 
shot  down  the  big  buck  in  the  lead  the  in- 
stant he  cleared  the  arch.  The  rest  had 
crowded  back  and  now  stood  in  a  huddled 
group  just  inside  the  line.  This  was  no  un- 
usual occurrence,  Old  Mart  reflected — only 
slight  incidents  in  the  annual  carnival  of 
slaughter. 

Woodson  pulled  up  his  horse  and  waited 
for  the  young  man,  now  his  chief,  to  ride 
across  the  flat  and  join  him.  As  they  sat 
and  watched  the  sun  drop  behind  the  peaks 
Woodson  knew  that  he  was  but  a  clinging 
relic  of  a  period  that  had  passed.  In  his 
own  lifetime  he  had  seen  three-fifths  of 
the  best  timber  cut  with  lavish  hand,  and 
forestry  statistics  showed  that  the  rest  was 
being  logged  each  year  at  a  rate  of  four 
times  that  grown  in  reforestation  areas  to 
replace  it.  He  had  read  engineers'  esti- 
mates reporting  that  only  one  heat  unit  out 
of  every  ten  was  conserved  and  utilized  out 
of  the  coal  that  was  burned,  for  the  reason 
that  the  trend  of  development  was  toward 
methods  of  getting  more  coal  out  of  the 
ground  rather  than  toward  perfecting 
methods  for  less  wasteful  burning.  He  had 
seen  millions  of  acres  of  hill-country  range 
partially  ruined  by  overgrazing,  and  the 
poison  loco,  camas  and  the  larkspur  sprout- 
ing thicker  as  the  grass  thinned  out;  the 
wild  life  of  a  continent  had  been  wiped  out 
in  his  own  lifetime.  He  had  heard  the 
spring  song  of  the  West  when  it  was  young, 
and  in  the  ragged  spurts  of  shooting  up  on 
Crevice  Mountain  he  listened  now  to  the 
final  notes  of  its  swan  song. 

As  he  reviewed  the  transitions  he  had 
witnessed  in  his  day  he  wondered  what  the 
young  man  beside  him  would  live  to  see  in 
his,  and  he  feared  that  another  dream 
would  be  foredoomed  to  trickle  out  at  last 
in  blank  failure,  as  had  his  own. 

Teton  was  very  old  and  he  stood  now 
with  drooping  head.  An  ancient  buffalo 
bull  had  left  the  herd  on  the  Lamar  and 
drifted  down  to  the  flat.  A  buck  antelope 
fed  near  the  bison,  as  if  aware  that  they 
were  kindred  spirits.  The  largest  bull 
elk  on  the  feed  ground  stood  apart  from 
the  rest.  His  knees  were  sprung  and  the 
weight  of  his  massive  antlers  bowed  his 
head.  For  a  week  he  had  stood  almost  in 
that  same  spot.  Woodson  knew  what  that 
sprung-kneed,  toed-out  attitude  presaged. 
He  had  seen  other  old  bulls  draw  away 
from  the  bands  to  die.  A  bighorn  ram  had 
come  far  down  the  shoulder  of  an  adjacent 
ridge. 

Here  we  are,  Teton,"  Old  Mart  said. 
"All  the  old  h<M>nes  of  yesterday  gathered 
for  a  final  rally.  It's  sunset  for  us  old- 
timers.  We're  just  a  whisper  of  the  past, 
fossils  of  the  old  days  that  are  gone." 

He  faced  to  the  west  and  gazed  for  long 
as  if  the  sunset,  held  a  vision  for  his  eyes 
alone  to  read.  A  black  cloud  had  Hung  its 
banners  from  beyond  the  range.  All  on  the 
near  side  hail  faded  and  its  shadow  blotted 
the  last  bit  of  absolute  naturalness  left  in 
all  the  hills.  The  jagged  peaks  took  on 
instead  a  semblance  of  gaunt  and  crumbling 
ruins.  The  black  cloud  twisted  into  the 
form  of  a  giant  letter  S.  The  last  rays  of 
the  sun  shot  two  golden  bars  up  through  it 

"  It's  lime  to  kneel  and  say  our  prayers. 
Teton."  Old  Mart  said.  "We've  followed 
the  weak  gods  all  our  lives.  Now  we're 
given  one  last  chance  to  bow  before  t  lie 
strong.  There's  the  banner  of  the  winning 
Deity  out.  there.  We've  just  time  to  pay 
our  first  respects  to  it  before  it  fades." 

For  in  the  sunset  Old  Mnrt.  had  seen  the 
symbol  of  I  he  mad  god    <  Kerdevclopmcnt . 

I  TUB  KNO) 
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THE  RIGHT  HAND 

OF  INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS 


NOTHING  has  ever  contributed 
more  to  industrial  progress  than 
the  process  of  welding  and  cutting 
metals  by  Oxygen  and  Acetylene. 

The  terrific  heat  of  the  oxy-acetylene 
flame  — 6300°  Fahrenheit,  harnessed 
and  controlled  by  the  oxwelding  torch, 
has  given  American  manufacturers 
absolute  mastery  over  Nature's  most 
stubborn  elements. 

The  application  of  »oxwelding  and 
cutting  to  production  problems  invari- 
ably results  in  improved  products  and 
increased  output  at  greatly  reduced 
costs  — that  is  why  the  process  has 
become  a  vital  and  indispensable  fac- 
tor in  thousands  of  manufacturing 
plants  engaged  in  practically  every 
industry— throughout  the  country. 

By  building  up  worn  or  defective 
parts,  remaking  cracked  and  broken 
machinery  and  forestalling  breakdowns 


by  timely  strengthening  of  weak  sec- 
tions —  oxwelding  has  also  done  away 
with  enforced  delays,  removed  the 
necessity  of  expensive  repair  shops  and 
eliminated  scrap  heaps. 

Portable,  instantly  accessible  and 
never  failing,  the  Oxwelder's  torch  is 
as  necessary  to  modern  business*  as 
the  telephone. 

Oxweld  Service  Engineers,  stationed 
in  more  than  fifty  centrally  situated 
cities,  will  gladly  visit  your  plant  to 
demonstrate  the  application  of  the 
process  to  your  problems  of  produc- 
tion and  reclamation. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  to  the 
nearest  address  below  for  immediate 
attention. 

An  illustrated  book  "Oxweld  Can 
Do  It!"  will  be  sent  on  request  It 
tells  what  oxwelding  is  doing  for 
others  and  it  will  interest  you. 


What  Oxweld 
has  done 
for  others — 

Oxweld  can  do 
for  you 


OXWELD    ACETYLENE  COMPANY 

NEWARK,  N.  J.  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Sales  Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  MAKER  OF  EQUIPMENT  FOR  OXWELDING  AND  CUTTING  METALS 
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KANSAS  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO 


DURING  most  of  the  past  decade  the  demand  for  tires  has  exceeded  the 
supply.  When  competition  slackens  the  trend  is  always  toward  quan' 
tity  rather  than  quality  of  output.  This  has  been  true  in  the  tire  business. 
Many  manufacturers  have  intentionally  built  a  tire  cheap  in  price — low 
in  quality  to  attract  the  bargain  hunters.  Others  have  built  just  enough 
mileage  into  their  tires  to  make  good  the  guarantees. 
There  is,  however,  a  small  group  of  the  older  established  tire  makers  who, 
during  this  period,  have  persistently  held  to  the  ideal  of  building  a  per- 
manently  good  name  instead  of  attempting  to  exploit  a  temporary 
market  condition. 

They  put  the  best  they  know  into  every  tire.  They  use  the  finest 
rubbers  and  fabrics  and  a  generous  quantity  of  them.  Such  tires  run 
on  and  on  and  on,  giving  an  amount  of  extra  mileage  almost  unbelievable 
to  the  man  who  is  still  using  ordinary  tires. 

The  Mohawk  Rubber  Company  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known 
makers  in  this  select  quality  group.  We  suggest  that  you  prove  these 
facts  for  yourself  by  trying  a  Mohawk.  At  least  buy  a  Mohawk  for 
a  "spare" — put  it  into  service  as  soon  as  you  need  to  and  try  it  in  com' 
petition  with  other  makes. 


DALLAS  LOS  ANGELES 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


&JUOHAWJC  HUBBEJZ  COMPAMy^AKUCW^OHlO 


BOSTON  ATLANTA 
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from  the  girl,  accompanied  by  the  very 
ghost  of  a  smile.  In  a  rosy  haze  he  walked 
out  into  the  lobby,  already  filling  with 
satisfied  diners,  who  lolled  in  the  wooden 
chairs,  smoking,  plying  toothpicks,  com- 
paring specimens. 

That  magic  hour  of  three  o'clock  had 
burned  into  his  mind,  suggesting  a  plan  so 
simple  and  yet  so  daring  that  he  flushed  at 
the  thought.  For  the  present  he  had  an  un- 
accountable fear  of  being  caught  watching 
Mr.  Sabin  and  party  emerge  from  the  din- 
ing room.  So,  as  nonchalantly  as  he  could 
manage,  he  strolled  out  to  the  plank  side- 
walk of  Main  Street.  Past  the  six-mule 
freight  teams  struggling  through  the  dust, 
past  swinging  doors  which  even  at  that 
hour  gave  forth  the  sounds  of  loud  pianos, 
past  all  the  soiled  and  dusty  but  romantic 
confusion  of  a  mining  camp  struggling  to- 
ward the  dignity  of  a  railroad  and  townhood, 
his  feet  seemed  to  carry  him  involuntarily 
toward  the  Arizona  House. 

Through  its  swinging  door,  unfurnished 
with  that  modest  protecting  screen  which 
usually  guarded  vice  from  the  eye  of  re- 
spectability in  the  days  when  the  Demon 
Rum  held  unchecked  sway,  he  passed  into 
the  barroom.  This  boasted  the  longest 
solid-mahogany  bar  in  the  West,  and  was 
beyond  doubt  the  most  elegantly  furnished 
room  in  Carbonado  Camp.  That  bar  was 
broken  in  the  midst  of  its  polished  length 
by  an  insertion  of  plate  glass  four  feet  long, 
from  beneath  which  glittered  dully  a  mo- 
saic of  five,  ten  and  twenty  dollar  gold 
pieces.  The  long  mirrors  which  reflected 
back  the  dull  glint  of  this  little  fortune 
were  decorated  with  Spencerian  scrolls 
drawn  in  soap,  surrounding  such  legends 
as  "Trust  is  dead;  bad  pay  killed  him," 
"All  mixed  drinks,  four  bits,"  and  "If  you 
want  trouble,  find  it  outside."  Scroll- 
worked  cabinets  between  the  mirrors  held 
bottles  containing  those  highly  colored 
drinks  for  which  no  one  seemed  to  call  in 
Carbonado  Camp,  but  which  were  neces- 
sary in  those  days  to  well-conducted  bars. 
Over  all  was  draped  an  American  flag,  its 
folds  very  dusty,  its  colors  a  little  fly- 
specked.  The  chandeliers  which  held  the 
big  oil  lamps  were  ornamented  by  frills  and 
skirts  of  pink  and  blue  paper,  cut  into  lace- 
like patterns.  There  were  other  items  sug- 
gesting elegance  and  prosperity,  such  as  a 
big  genuine  oil  painting  of  the  Grand 
Canon  and  a  cabinet  containing  specimens 
of  horn  silver  and  free  gold.  This  was  the 
club  of  the  town,  the  place  into  which  one 
drifted  when  he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  the 
center  of  gossip. 

And  gossip  was  already  busy  at  the 
Arizona  House.  Against  the  bar  leaned  half 
a  dozen  miners  in  high  boots,  overalls  and 
rough  frieze  coats,  drinking  their  afternoon 
draft  democratically  with  mining  men  in 
glove-fitting  store  clothes  and  large  dia- 
monds. 

To  Tommy's  ears,  sharpened  and  at- 
tuned that  day  to  but  a  single  theme,  came 
out  this:  "Well,  both  of  them  ladies  are 
lollapaloozers  if  anybody  drives  up  in  a 
hack  and  asks  you." 

"What  are  they  doing  here?"  asked  an- 
other voice. 

That  miner  who  had  spoken  first— he  was 
a  foreman  on  Mr.  Sabin's  Wild  Rose  prop- 
erty—gave a  sly  wink. 

"John  W.,"  he  said,  "goes  down  to 
Denver  and  they  takes  him  out  in  sassiety. 
He  meets  this  here  outfit  at  one  of  them 
dude  swarries.  And  he  asks  them  up  here 
to  visit  him  at  the  Marlborough,  his  shack 
not  being  ready.  Seems  to  be  in  a  hurry, 
sort  of  suddenlike,  as  usual.  Well,  it's 
time.  He's  been  a  bachelor  long  enough, 
with  the  stake  he's  got.  Nice-looking  girl, 
and  a  credit  to  the  camp  too." 

"Somebody  was  telling  me,"  remarked 
one  of  the  mining  men,  "that  they're  al- 
ready engaged." 

"Nothin'  in  it,"  replied  the  foreman.  "I 
looked  particular  at  her  hand,  and  she 
wasn't  wearin'  no  diamond  ring  on  her  wed- 
ding finger.  You  don't  suppose  old  John 
W.  wouldn't  do  the  right  thing  by  her,  do 
you?" 

"Where  do  they  come  from— the  East?  " 
inquired  another  voice. 

A  prospector  who  had  hitherto  refrained 
from  conversation  parted  his  hairy  lips  and 
thusly  spake:  "East  nothin'!  I  knew  the 
old  party  as  soon  as  I  sot  eyes  on  her.  She's 
Mrs.  Bates,  that  used  to  run  the  miners' 
boardin'  house  at  Clear  Creek.  Made  a 
little  stake  somehow,  she  did,  an'  moved  to 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 

Denver,  and  now  I  hear  she's  flyin'  high. 
First  time  I  ever  see  the  daughter,  but  they 
tell  me  the  old  lady  had  her  all  that  time 
in  one  of  them  convents  or  seminaries  or 
somethin'." 

"We're  gettin'  kind  of  personal,"  said 
the  foreman;  "and  anyhow  it  ain't  fittin', 
talkin'  over  real  ladies  in  a  low  groggery. 
Well,  boys,  the  precious  metal  is  still  to  be 
extracted  on  Sacramento  Hill,  and  I'm 
overdue  at  the  shaft.  Here's  to  'em!" 

Tommy,  who  had  stifled  an  impulse  to 
break  into  this  group  and  thrash  someone 
or  other,  sank  down  midway  of  the  conver- 
sation into  a  chair  by  a  poker  table.  John 
W.  Sabin  the  Great,  in  love  with  her !  Re- 
ported engaged!  A  black  immovable  ob- 
stacle seemed  to  have  settled  down  between 
him  and  that  smiling  dreamland  where 
columbines  are  not  shaken  from  their 
stems. 

Yet  on  the  other  hand — a  miners'  board- 
ing house!  She,  who  seemed  so  exalted  in 
her  Eastern  clothes,  came  from  origins  as 
humble  as  his  own.  All  that  afternoon  and 
all  that  sleepless  night  he  was  to  be  work- 
ing on  love's  arithmetic,  balancing  his  hopes 
against  his  despairs. 

nt 

JUST  a  stroke  before  the  hour  of  three, 
behold  Tommy  wandering  with  an  as- 
sumed nonchalance  down  Main  Street.  As 
when  he  left  the  claim  that  morning,  he 
seemed  drawn  by  a  command  superior  to 
his  will.  During  the  hour  before,  the  bal- 
ances in  love's  arithmetic  had  been  only 
minus  quantities;  he  had  sat  beside  the 
poker  table  of  the  Arizona  House  imagining 
picturesque  plans  for  an  exit  from  this  sad 
world.  Enlisting  in  the  United  States 
Army  to  fight  the  Sioux  and  being  found 
on  the  battlefield  with  a  letter  addressed  to 
her  over  his  bleeding  heart — that  seemed,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  feasible  and  satisfying. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  risen  five  minutes  be- 
fore the  hour,  dusted  off  the  shoulders  of 
his  new  store  clothes,  flicked  the  shine  of 
his  shoes  with  a  handkerchief,  and  started 
forth. 

And  as  he  approached  the  door  of  the 
Marlborough  it  opened  to  disgorge  beauty. 
His  infatuated  eyes  registered  that  she  was 
wearing  blue,  something  which  fitted  as  a 
bark  its  tree  over  her  virginal  shoulders 
and  breast;  that  a  little  foam  of  feathers 
tossed  above  the  black  film  of  bang  on  her 
forehead;  that  along  her  arm — sweetly 
slender,  clad  in  a  long  brown  glove — lay  a 
folded  white  parasol  from  which  fluttered 
a  pink  ruffle. 

For  a  fateful  moment  she  hesitated  at 
the  door.  If  she  turned  in  the  other  direc- 
tion Tommy  knew  he  could  never  summon 
the  nerve  to  follow  her.  But  after  a  second 
of  pretty  hesitation  she  turned  toward  him. 
Now— would  she  speak  or  would  she  over- 
look him?  But  fate  decided  that  moment 
also  in  favor  of  Tommy,  for  as  she  drew 
near  him  her  eyes,  roving  about  the  sights 
of  Main  Street,  fell  on  his.  They  lit  with 
recognition  and,  "Good  afternoon!"  she 
said  in  a  voice  reserved  and  yet  friendly. 
And  she  seemed  to  hesitate  slightly  in  her 
tripping  walk. 

"Good  afternoon,"  he  said,  and  then, 
managing  to  gulp  the  words  out  somehow: 
"Did  they  last?" 

At  that  she  really  stopped. 

"Yes,"  she  said;  "one  of  them  lasted  all 
the  way  to  the  hotel.  I  haven't  had  a 
chance  to  thank  you  before.  They  are 
very,  very  beautiful." 

Then,  with  the  slow  motion  of  a  leaf 
which  sways  in  the  breeze,  she  turned  away 
as  though  to  resume  her  walk.  But  those 
eyes  of  hers  held  that  was  it  a  too  great 
shyness?— which  emboldened  Tommy  to 
the  most  daring  act  of  his  life. 
'  "Were  you  walking  anywhere?"  he 
asked;  and  then  blushed  inwardly  at  the 
awkwardness  of  his  approach. 

"I  was  just  going  out  to  see  the  town," 
she  said. 

"Would  you  mind  if  I  went  with  you  — 
to  show  it  to  you?"  he  gulped. 

She  seemed  to  hesitate;  then  looked  full 
on  him  with  eyes  become  like  pools. 

"It  will  be  only  a  very  short  walk,"  she 
said. 

"We  might  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,' 
he  suggested,  suddenly  grown  so  bold  ah  to 
astonish  himself. 

So  her  high  heels  made  a  pleasant  dip- 
ping and  his  square-toed  shoes  a  bass 
clumping  beside  each  other  on  the  board 


sidewalk.  But  they  were  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment— he  because  of  a  rush  of  warm,  deli- 
cious, absolute  bliss.  She,  if  he  had  only 
known  it,  was  giving  him  a  swift  feminine 
appraisal.  He  did  not  look  half  so  romantic 
in  his  black  ready-made  store  clothes,  his 
blue  necktie  drawn  through  a  gold  ring,  his 
choker  collar,  as  he  had  seemed  there  among 
the  columbines  in  his  brown  overalls  tucked 
into  high  boots,  his  belt  sagging  over  one  of 
his  manly  hips,  his  blue  shirt  open  at  the 
throat.  -But  he  still  showed  that  fresh  blond 
complexion  tanned  to  the  color  of  a  dark 
tearose,  those  blue  eyes  as  clear  as  moun- 
tain brooks,  and  that  engaging  smile.  And 
he  had  shoulders;  and  he  strode  with  the 
gait  of  a  strong  man. 

"It's  my  first  visit  to  Carbonado,"  she 
said,  breaking  the  somewhat  awkward  si- 
lence and  answering  the  conventional  ques- 
tion already  forming  on  his  lips. 

"You  come  from  the  East?"  he  asked, 
guiltily  concealing  his  knowledge. 

"I  do,"  she  replied;  "from  the  effete 
East.  I  wasn't  born  a  tenderfoot,  but  I'm 
a  tenderfoot  now.  I've  just  been  out  of 
school  since  April." 

"I  went  to  school  off  and  on  up  to  three 
years  ago,"  he  said.  "Finished  off  with 
the  Union  High  School  at  Parkinsville, 
back  in  Nebraska." 

"What  do  they  teach  you  in  high 
school?"  she  asked.  "Mathematics  and 
Latin  and  French  and  Italian  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  just  as  they  do  in  a  young 
ladies'  seminary?  I  suppose  they  excuse 
the  boys  from  embroidery  and  ballroom 
deportment." 

"Yes,  I  guess  so,"  replied  Tommy; 
"except  they  go  light  on  French,  and  I 
never  heard  of  their  teaching  Dago.  I 
liked  Latin,"  he  added. 

"So  did  I,"  said  the  girl.  "It  was  my 
favorite  study." 

"Mine  too!"  he  said;  and  they  were 
both  silent  for  a  moment,  as  though  amazed 
by  this  remarkable  coincidence  of  tastes. 

"Were  you  specially  fond  of  Vergil, 
Mr.  "  Here  she  paused. 

"Coulter— Thomas  J.  Coulter,"  he  said 
promptly.  He  was  becoming  as  bold  as  a 
lion. 

"My  name  is  Eleanor  Bates,"  she  said 
as  promptly.  ' '  Isn't  it  the  strangest  thing  ? 
We  have  been  just  the  same  as  introduced, 
and  by  my  mother;  and  yet  I  didn't  even 
know  your  name!" 

"Sure  is  queer,"  answered  Tommy. 
"Say,  could  you  stand  algebra?" 

"Loathed  it!"  she  replied.  "But  I 
liked  geometry.  All  those  funny  figures 
looked  like  little  pictures,  if  you  know 
what  I  mean." 

"So  did  I  like  geom,"  said  he.  This  was 
becoming  more  and  more  astonishing. 
"But  since  I  got  out  of  school  I've  pretty 
near  forgotten  it.  Been  too  busy  with 
other  things." 

"What  things?"  she  asked,  picking  her 
way  delicately  over  what  was  intended  for 
a  street  crossing  and  was  only  a  dusty, 
humpy  waste. 

"Oh,  punched  cattle,  took  a  turn  at 
freighting,  and  now  I'm  grubstaking  for 
gold,"  he  said. 

"I  know  what  grubstaking  means.  My 
father  grubstaked.  He's  dead  long  ago, 
poor  old  dad,  but  I  was  born  on  a  claim  in 
Wyoming." 

Why,  having  recorded  all  that  is  neces- 
sary of  this  conversation,  should  I  further 
intrude  into  this  little  stroll?  Full  of  de- 
licious discoveries,  like  that  of  the  kindred 
taste  for  Latin,  it  took  halting  steps  to- 
ward acquaintance;  and  each  new  step 
led  to  pleasant  vistas.  Before  they 
rounded  that  corner  by  the  Arizona  House 
which  led  to  the  residential  section  of  log 
cabins,  board  shacks  and  reenforeed  tents, 
they  had  both  discovered  that  they  cared 
little  for  square  dances  but  loved  to  schot- 
tish  and  waltz.  By  the  time  they  started 
the  ascent  of  the  long  grade  they  had  dis- 
coverer! through  shy  approaches  that  they 
both  thought  that  all  the  religion  wasn  t 
in  the  churches.  Halfway  up  the  grade  her 
chatter  stopped  and  Hhe  breathed  with  n 
delicate'  sighing;  for  she  was  not  yet 
acclimated  to  that  two-mile  altitude.  As 
they  came  to  the  steepest  pull,  therefore, 
he  boldly  held  out  his  arm  and  she  let  her 
hand  rest  ever  so  lightly  on  his  elbow,  so 
that  his  breath  caught  also— but  not  with 
alt  it  lido.  As  her  breathing  grew  even  more 
difficult  they  stopped  and  gathered  a 
(Continued  on  Page  99) 
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There  is  a  Type  of  Store 
Where  Armco  Products  Are  Sold 


The  man  or  woman  who  buys 
a  refrigerator,  a  stove,  or  a  wash- 
ing machine  made  with  "Armco" 
Ingot  Iron  is  of  a  certain  type. 

The  manufacturer  who  puts 
"Armco"  Ingot  Iron  in  his  prod- 
uct must  make  a  worthy  article 
—must  be  a  certain  type  of  man 
—or  he  would  use  ordinary  metal. 

Even  the  merchant,  the  dealer 
who  sells  Armco  products,  can 


be  classified  generally  by  that 
very  fact,  for  we  know  of  no  poor 
article  made  from  this  iron. 

Therefore,  the  blue  and  gold 
Armco  triangle  carries  with  it 
an  assurance  of  quality,  of  solid 
worth,  wherever  it  is  found. 

During  the  week  of  March  21- 
28,  dealers  are  planning  to  make 
special  displays  of  products  made 
of  "Armco"  Ingot  Iron. 


"Armco"  Ingot  Iron  is  used  and  featured  in  such  nationally  adver- 
tised products  as " Federal  Washers,"  "  Sanico  Ranges,"  "Leonard 
Cleanable  Refrigerators,"  "Buck's  Stoves  and  Ranges,"  "Eden 
Washing  Machines , "  " Globe  Stoves  and  Ranges, "  and '  'Brascolites. ' ' 
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GEORGE  M.  BROWN, 

President,  Certain-teed 
Products  Corporation, 
writes  for  April  SYSTEM 


you  own  your 
>wn  business? 


GEORGE  M.  BROWN  thought  he  owned  his  busi- 
"  ness.    It  was  manufacturing,  with  growing  vol- 
ume and  fair  profits.    To  make  the  goods  is 
enough,  he  thought;  jobber  and  retailer  can  tussle 
with  the  ultimate  consumer. 

But  today  the  Certain-teed  Products  Corporation  does  a 
$24,000,000  turnover  because,  as  Mr.  Brown,  its  president,  says: 
"We  found  what  selling  means  to  a  business.  We  own  our  own 
business  now ;  we  are  able  to  control  its  real  policies  clear  through 
to  the  user.  And  in  times  like  the  present,  we  need  not  wait 
for  customers;  we  can  go  after  them  with  aggressive  advertising 
and  selling  methods.  We  can  create  business." 

Why  Mr.  Brown  expects  his  business  to  do  well  in  1921,  he  tells 
in  April  SYSTEM.  It's  a  story  of  fundamental  policies:  how 
Certain-teed  products  are  sold,  both  direct  and  through  the  job- 
ber; the  question  of  exclusive  outlets;  how  to  keep  dealers' 
stocks  fresh;  maintaining  uniform  quality;  creating  new  demands 
by  advertising,  local  and  national. 

If  you  lift  but  one  idea  from  Mr.  Brown's  experience, 
the  reading  of  April  SYSTEM  will  pay  you.  But  there 
are  thirty-five  articles  in  this  issue,  matching  in 
variety  the  problems  you  are  meeting  daily.  Why 
not  get  a  copy  of  April  SYSTEM— today? 
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bouquet  of  the  little  blue  and  pink  daisies 
which  June  had  sprinkled  along  the  trail. 
At  the  summit  they  sat  themselves  down 
on  a  great  rock. 

"That's  the  view,"  he  said. 

Below  them  lay  the  camp,  in  the  center 
following  a  regular  geometric  plan  of 
streets  bordered  by  log  cabins,  by  board 
shacks,  by  clapboarded  two-story  business 
blocks.  Beyond,  log  cabins  and  reenforced 
tents  straggled  irregularly  along  the  curv- 
ing roads.  Beyond  that  and  between  lay 
heaped  the  fringe  of  abandoned  tin  cans 
which  always  borders  a  mining  camp.  But 
the  distances  were  all  mountain.  Though 
the  earth  up  to  the  edges  of  the  perpetual 
snows  showed  only  dull  yellows  and  reds 
and  browns,  though  the  straggling  dwarf 
pine  and  fir  forests  offered  but  little  relief 
of  color,  the  impression  somehow  was  all 
of  a  heavenly  whiteness,  of  an  earth  in 
which  nothing  could  fester  or  grow  impure. 

"Charming!"  said  she.  "And  don't 
you  just  detest  people  who  say  you  can't 
understand  things  because  you're  too 
young?"  tv 

JOHN  W.  SABIN  and  Mrs.  Amelia 
Bates  had  finished  their  visit  to  the 
rich  and  flourishing  General  Longstreet 
mine,  where  the  lady  had  been  received 
with  the  honor  due  visiting  royalty  and  its 
guest.  Mrs.  Bates  had  even  been  offered 
a  descent  into  the  shaft,  and  had  declined 
with  thanks.  "Wouldn't  be  any  new  ex- 
perience for  me,"  she  said. 

But  she  had  gone  over  the  new  hoisting 
apparatus  with  the  chief  engineer,  had 
been  allowed  to  test  the  levers,  had  pro- 
nounced it  good;  she  had  been  presented 
with  a  newly  dug  specimen  of  wire  silver, 
the  pure  precious  metal  lying  like  curls  of 
venerable  hair  in  the  clefts  of  its  matrix; 
she  had  visited  the  newly  installed  miners' 
boarding  house,  where  she  had  offered 
valuable  and  expert  suggestions  to  Sammy 
the  Dutchman,  its  manager  and  chef. 
They  had  stopped,  too,  before  John  W.'s 
new  shack,  upon  which  the  painters  were 
just  then  slapping  a  first  coat  of  pink  and 
gray,  into  which  a  freighter  was  just  then 
unloading  a  set  of  shiny  black-walnut 
dining-room  furniture,  a  dozen  wicker 
chairs  and  a  gleaming  brass  bed;  and  she 
had  mightily  commended  the  taste  of  her 
host.  Now  they  were  taking  one  final  turn 
over  the  hills  to  see  the  view;  John  W., 
who  on  the  level  road  had  been  showing 
her  how  they  could  step,  slacked  his 
matched  chestnuts  down  to  a  walk  as  he 
reached  a  bumpy,  rocky  stretch,  and  dug 
deeper  into  the  intimacies  of  conversation. 

"About  your  daughter— Miss  Nellie,"  he 
began  after  several  preliminary  gulps;  "I 
suppose  you  guessed  when  I  asked  you 
both  up  here  that  my  intentions  were 
serious,  sort  of." 

"Now,  Mr.  Sabin,"  said  Mrs.  Bates, 
"  when  an  unmarried  gentleman  makes  such 
advances  to  an  unmarried  lady,  everybody 
who  knows  their  way  round  knows  that 
it  ain't  just  a  matter  of  charity.  When  I 
caught  you  looking  at  her  in  Mrs.  Bar- 
stow's  parlor  I  savvied  right  away  what 
you  meant." 

"Well,  that  makes  it  a  heap  easier,"  said 
John  W.,  absently  flicking  a  fly  from  the 
back  of  his  nigh  horse;  "a  heap  easier. 
You  understand  a  person,  you  do.  It 
figures  out  this  way.  When  I  was  broke, 
which  I  mostly  was  before  I  struck  it  in 
this  here  General  Longstreet,  I  never 
wanted  to  git  married.  Then,  when  I  was 
past  forty,  this  come  my  way." 

John  W.  Sabin  made  a  flash  of  a  three- 
carat  diamond  and  of  a  five-carat  ruby  as 
he  waved  his  hand  over  the  vista  of  Car- 
bonado clustering  grayly  in  the  hollow 
below,  over  the  crumpled  hills,  their  bristle 
of  pines  broken  here  and  there  by  dun 
shaft  houses  and  black  dumps,  over  the 
smelter  smoke  polluting  here  and  there  the 
white  purity  of  mountain  distances. 

"What  am  I  goin'  to  do  with  a  big  house 
when  Carbonado  gits  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  state,"  John  W.  went  on,  "and  no  first 
lady  of  the  camp?  I  didn't  need  any  first 
lady  for  the  cabins  I  had  frequented  and 
inhabited  hitherto,  but  now— four  million 
dollars  my  stake  in  this  camp  stands  me — 
mines,  real  estate,  everything.  All  because 
I  believed  in  this  here  General  Longstreet 
proposition  three  years  ago  and  wouldn't 
let  go.  And  Lord  knows  how  much  more 
it  will  come  to  before  I'm  through ! " 

"It's  been  wonderful,  astonishing,"  mur- 
mured Mrs.  Bates. 

As  she  sat  there — her  eyes  like  her 
daughter's,  large  and  dark  but  somehow 


more  direct  and  fiery;  her  hair  like  her 
daughter's,  black  and  without  one  touch 
of  gray;  her  figure  like  her  daughter's, 
erect  though  more  broadly  curved — she 
made  a  picture  of  soft  and  sympathetic 
though  mature  comeliness. 

"And  you  saw  my  Nellie  at  Mrs.  Bar- 
stow's,"  she  put  in.  "And  you  thought, 
'That's  the  girl  I  want!'  Not  making  any 
more  bones  about  it.  I've  always  believed 
in  coming  right  out  and  speaking  my 
mind." 

"That's  about  right.  Say,  you  get 
things  without  telling,  don't  you?"  said 
John  W.  Sabin,  turning  upon  her  the 
equally  penetrating  glare  of  two  immense 
diamondstuds  and  two  keen,  trail-sharpened 
eyes.  "You'll  make  an  A-l  mother-in-law, 
you  will!  Tell  you  what  you  do.  When 
we've  had  our  honeymoon  seein'  things  in 
Yurrup,  you're  comin'  to  live  with  us.  I 
can  see  by  the  way  you  went  over  that 
boardin'  house  that  you  can  give  most 
anybody  points  on  runnin'  a  big  place. 
And  she's  got  to  be  run  to  the  nines.  Yes, 
sir,  when  this  here  camp  is  capital  of  the 
state  " 

"Well,  as  for  runnin'  a  boarding  house, 
I  ought  to  know,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Bates, 
abruptly  hauling  him  from  the  saddle  of 
his  hobby.  "I've  been  perfectly  square 
with  you  in  this  affair,  Mr.  Sabin,"  she 
added,  unaccountably  switching  the  angle 
of  the  conversation.  "I  could  have  imper- 
sonated a  society  lady  from  the  East,  with 
a  daughter  like  that.  But  here's  the  Lord's 
truth.  Ever  since  her  father  died,  when 
she  was  seven  and  I  was  twenty-seven,  I've 
had  my  nose  to  the  grindstone  runnin' 
miners'  boarding  houses  to  make  my  own 
little  stake  for  her  and  give  her  the  right 
kind  of  education — just  to  put  her  where 
she'd  never  have  to  scratch  and  scrub  like 
I've  always  done.  Lord  knows,  I'd  be 
further  along  than  I  am,  too,  if  I  hadn't 
went  and  fell  for  mining  stock.  Somehow 
I  always  knew  that  she'd  grow  up  beau- 
tiful. 

"And  she's  brainy,  too,  "added  Mrs.  Bates 
more  softly.  "She  always  won  the  silver 
medal  in  the  seminary  for  English  compo- 
sition. Writes  poetry  too.  Sometimes  I 
think  she  ought  to  take  up  literature. 
Some  of  her  writings  are  the  grandest 
things!  Her  report  cards  were  a  regular 
joy.  And  the  nicest  disposition ! " 

"She's  got  all  that,"  said  John  W.,  echo- 
ing in  his  tone  the  softness  of  his  mother- 
in-law-elect.  "Could  see  it  the  moment  I 
sighted  her.  I  says  to  myself,  'She's  it! 
She's  a  looker.'  I  always  liked  'em  dark. 
'And  she's  sweet  as  honey  and  she's  got  an 
education.'  I  want  to  git  an  education 
myself.  'Tain't  too  late  to  learn,  I  figure. 
There's  a  heap  of  things  I  want  to  know 
about — astronomy,  for  example." 

"And  of  course  you  loved  her,"  put  in 
Mrs.  Bates. 

"Yes,  of  course!"  said  John  W.  Sabin  J 
"Ain't  I  been  tellin'  you?" 

"You  sort  of  took  it  for  granted  a  little* 
while  ago,"  put  in  Mrs.  Bates,  her  voice! 
hardening  to  a  more  practical  tone,  "that! 
she  was  going  to  have  you." 

"Yes,  that's  the  question,"  replied  Johnj 
W.,  his  manner  changing  but  growing  not! 
unduly  subdued.  "After  all,  don't  look' 
very  promising  that  she  wouldn't  come  out 
with  us  this  afternoon.  How  do  you  think 
I  stand?" 

"Oh,  as  for  not  coming  along,"  reassured 
Mrs.  Bates,  "that  was  probably  only  girl- 
ish coyness.  I  was  going  to  warn  you  that 
you  can't  rush  things  too  much  with  a 
young  girl,  any  more'n  you  can  with  a  half- 
broken  filly.  If  you'd  ask  her  now,  you'd 
only  drive  her  away.  A  novel  I  read  once 
had  it  just  right.  I  can't  exactly  remember 
what  it  was" — here  Mrs.  Bates  made  a 
pretty  pursing  between  her  level  brows — 
"but  something  in  the  Waverly  Weekly. 
It  said,  'Would  you  pluck  open  a  bud 
before  its  time  to  bloom?'  She  must  be 
wooed  gently.  But  she's  attracted.  A 
girl's  mother  knows." 

"Well,  how  do  you  know?"  inquired 
John  W.,  almost  shamefacedly. 

"I  suppose  I  oughtn't  rightly  to  tell  you 
this,"  said  Mrs.  Bates,  "but  a  mother's 
duty  is  first  to  consider  her  daughter's  good. 
Well,  this  morning  when  I  reminded  her 
that  you  were  going  to  call  at  noon  her 
back  was  toward  me  but  she  didn't  hide 
her  neck. 

' '  She  was  blushing.  Sure  as  anything,  she 
was  blushing." 

"Was  she?"  said  John  W.  Sabin  softly. 
"The  cute  little  cuss!" 


(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 
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"Pikers!"  said  Mr.  McCarty.  "I'll  bet 
you're  giving  a  blow-out  to-night.  That's 
why  you're  taking  ice." 

"Not  a  blow-out  exactly,"  said  the 
gmaller  man.  "Simply  a  little  dinner." 

"Blow-out!"  said  Mr.  McCarty  defi- 
nitely. "  Open-front  shirts  and  everything. 
Isn't  that  right?" 

"Why,  yes,  naturally  one  changes!" 

"Oh,  now,  does  one?"  inquired  Mr. 
McCarty  with  blandness.  "Oo-la-la  and 
set-in-this-here-chair-madam  and  all  the 
rest  of  that  junk.  That's  my  idea  of  a 
swell  time.  And  then  hang  up  the  iceman 
for  twenty  cents  and  drive  around  in  an  old 
tin  lizzie  like  that."  He  jerked  his  thumb 
significantly.  "Not  for  mine,  buddy!  Me 
for  the  little  old  Lenhard  Six  and  all  that 
goes  with  it." 

"Of  course,"  said  Professor  Colton 
firmly — "of  course,  you  must  realize,  as  I 
unfortunately  do,  that  the  pay  of  teachers 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  general  rise  in 
prices.  I  have  made  something  of  a  study 
of  that  very  fact,  I  may  say.  My  depart- 
ment is  sociology,  you  know.  Let  me  see — 
one  in  your  position,  I  should  imagine, 
would  be  earning — let  me  see — approxi- 
mately  " 

"I  clean  up  anywheres  from  sixty  to 
eighty  iron  men  a  week,  if  that's  what  you 
want  to  know,"  said  Mr.  McCarty  with 
some  bluntness.  "Eighty  with  overtime 
and  commissions." 

The  little  man  smiled  feebly. 

"  Well,  I  must  say  my  salary  is  scarcely 
that — scarcely,  to  be  frank,  even  half  that." 

Mr.  McCarty  glared  at  him. 

"Is  that  anything  to  be  proud  of?"  he 
asked. 

"Why— er—  no!" 

"And  you  was  under  that  car.  Know 
anything  about  a  car?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I've  tinkered  a  good  deal,  and 
I  may  say  that  the  study  of  the  internal- 
combustion  engine  has  been  one  of  my  most 
pleasurable  relaxations." 

"Huh!"  Mr.  McCarty  sniffed  his  scorn. 
"Ever  thought  of  gettin'  a  job  in  a  garage?" 

"Why — no,  I  really  never  have." 

"And  you're  broke!" 

"I  suppose  you  might  call  it  that."  The 
little  man  smiled  wanly.  "Chronically 
broke,  you  might  even  have  said,  I  think." 

"I  got  a  friend  workin'  in  a  garage," 
stated  Mr.  McCarty,  "and  while  he  ain't 
doin'  as  well  as  I  am,  he's  pullin'  down  his 
little  sixty  a  week  regular  as  clockwork. 
Not  much  of  a  mechanic  either,  I've  always 
thought.  How's  that  hit  you?  Pay  your 
ice  bill  then  and  drive  a  real  car." 

The  brows  of  the  little  man  creased  to- 
gether behind  his  spectacles. 

"Are  you  suggesting,"  he  inquired,  "that 
I  go  to  work  as  a  mechanic  in  a  garage?  " 

"Sure!  Man's  job!  Why  not?" 

His  listener  stared  at  him  blankly,  his 
eyes  widening,  his  whole  expression  so  con- 
founded that  even  Mr.  McCarty  himself 
felt  a  quick  pang  of  uneasiness.  But  pres- 
ently, shade  by  shade,  the  spectacled  eyes 
came  to  life. 

"Could  a  person  like  me  really  make 
sixty  dollars  a  week?"  the  professor  ab- 
ruptly demanded. 

"Well,"  said  his  mentor  conservatively, 
"you'd  be  a  green  hand,  of  course.  Fifty, 
I'd  say,  if  you  put  in  overtime.  You'd  get 
sixty  quick  enough,  and  more  if  you  learned 
quick." 

"By  Jove!"  said  the  little  professor,  his 
face  flaring  alight.  "By  Jove,  it  would 
work  in  beautifully!  Yes,  I  begin  to  see  it— 
the  one  thing  I  have  needed  for  the  book — 
and  two  birds  with  a  single  stone."  He 
checked  himself.  "Not  what  you  would 
imagine,  perhaps,"  he  elucidated,  address- 
ing his  companion,  "  but  something  not  un- 
remotely  connected  with  it.  I  have  you  to 
thank  for  the  inspiration  at  all  events." 

Mr.  McCarty  watched  him  vault  up  the 
steps  and  into  the  house.  Then  the  vender 
of  ice  tapped  his  head  significantly  and 
ambled  down  the  walk  to  his  yellow  wagon. 
It  was  perhaps  just  as  well  that  his  long- 
suffering  team  responded  with  a  prompt 
digging  of  hoofs  to  his  derisive  cluck.  Mr. 
McCarty  was  thus  spared  the  unmistak- 
able clatter  of  clumsily  dancing  feet  which 
now  began  to  reverberate  from  the  clap- 
boarded  residence  of  Franklyn  B.  Colton, 
A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  together  with  certain 
undignified  vocal  noises,  consisting  appar- 
ently of  a  word  that  sounded  like  "Eu- 
reka!" and  a  gleefully  repeated  exhortation 
which  could  have  given  no  other  impression 
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than  that  someone— Professor  Colton  him- 
self, presumably— was  extremely  desirous 
that  a  person  named  Snips  should  kiss  him 
and  kiss  him  again. 

"Frank,"  cautioned  Sylvia  Colton,  flash- 
ing a  maternal  little  smile  across  the  table, 
"I'm  not  even  going  to  allow  you  to  help 
me  to-night.  I  just  love  doing  this  all  by 
myself,  and  it's  my  dinner  and  I'm  going  to 
have  my  fun."  She  stood  up  and  beamed 
at  her  husband  and  their  four  guests.  Then 
swiftly  she  lifted  two  empty  soup  plates 
from  the  candle-lit  white  cloth  and  bore 
them  into  the  kitchen. 

"Mrs.  Colton,"  said  grizzled  Professor 
Hardy  as  she  again  made  her  pink-cheeked 
appearance,  "I  have  never  been  able  to  get 
over  the  feeling  that  this  household  is  really 
conducted  by  an  invisible  corps  of  trained 
fairies.  I  don't  know  how  you  manage  to 
keep  them  invisible,  but  you  do." 

She  thanked  him  with  a  smile  as  she  car- 
ried away  the  second  two  plates. 

"Colton,"  Professor  Woodruff,  whose 
beard  wagged  when  he  spoke,  now  took  up 
the  thread,  "I  understand  you've  some  new 
plans  on  foot.  Mrs.  Colton  said  something 
about  it  prior  to  your  coming  down;  some- 
thing about  your  going  into  a  garage  or 
some  such  place  to  secure  material  for  your 
book." 

"Well,  chiefly  that,"  said  the  younger 
man  diffidently.  "  Incidentally,  if  it  can  be 
managed,  to  help  make  ends  meet.  Sylvia 
and  I  can't  seem  to  manage  to  save  very 
much  on  my  salary." 

"Who  can?"  the  stout  Mrs.  Hardy  in- 
terjected. 

"And  it  works  in  so  well  with  my  plans," 
the  little  host  went  on,  "that  I  wish  to  see 
if  I  can  make  the  experiment.  But  first,  as 
my  grandmother  used  to  say  in  giving  her 
recipe  for  Indian  pudding,  first  catch  your 
Indian.  I  don't  even  know  that  any  garage 
would  have  me." 

"What  is  the  plan  you  speak  of?"  Mrs. 
Hardy  inquired.  "George  has  told  me,  I 
suppose,  but  I  always  forget." 

Assistant  Professor  Colton  straightened 
up  in  his  chair  and  leaned  eagerly  forward. 

"My  book,  you  know,"  he  explained. 
"You  see,  when  I  took  my  doctor's  degree 
I  made  a  certain  aspect  of  the  labor  prob- 
lem the  basis  for  my  thesis.  It  was  then 
pointed  out  to  me  that  I  could  expand  the 
thesis  into  a  popular  volume  that  might  be 
of  some  possible  weight — and  also  bring  us 
in  a  certain  return."  He  smiled.  "I've  been 
puttering  along  on  it  for  almost  two  years 
now,  and  wondering  why  it  didn't  go  more 
easily,  and  only  to-day  it  finally  flashed 
across  my  consciousness  that  the  real  rea- 
son for  this  was  a  lack  of  direct  contact 
with  labor  itself.  Hence  my  inspiration. 
I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  the  iceman,"  he 
added. 

"  But  what  is  your  theory?  "  Mrs.  Hardy 
persisted. 

"Oh,  I  believe  it's  more  than  a  theory," 
said  the  young  man  easily.  "  It  seems  to  me 
a  self-evident  fact  that  only  needs  public 
demonstration.  In  a  general  way,  if  you 
will  permit  me  to  talk  shop,  my  belief  is 
that  the  laboring  man — the  mechanic  in 
particular,  using  the  term  in  its  broader 
aspect — is  suffering  from  what  might  be 
called  mental  malnutrition.  In  the  old 
days  long  hours  and  small  pay  kept  the 
belt  tight.  But  to-day,  with  comparatively 
short  hours  and  with  unquestionably 
generous  pay  " 

"Too  generous!"  Mrs.  Hardy  growled. 

"  the  working  man  is  in  a  different 

position.  He  now  has  a  certain  amount  of 
leisure.  He  can  buy  luxuries  for  himself 
and  his  family  -food,  entertainment,  cloth- 
ing, even  automobiles.  Why,  our  iceman 
has  a  Lenhard  Six!  He  actually  boasts 
about  it.  Mentally  a  man  like  this  iceman 
has  nothing  to  occupy  him.  He  flits  from 
this  to  that,  and  wit  hout  the  proper  ground- 
work of  culture  he  is  unhappy,  discontented, 
without  realizing  it.  lie  and  his  fellows 
squander  their  money  because  the  ostenta- 
tion of  the  spendthrift  rich  is  the  only 
standard  of  prosperity  visible  to  their  eyes. 
They  do  not  know  what  culture  means,  for 
culture  is  never  ostentatious.  They  see  the 
one  thing  -money  and  they  are  con- 
vinced that  they  want  it,  and  being  men- 
tally unoccupied  t  hey  fall  prey  to  doct  rines 
such  as  that  of  Bolshevism  and  others 
equally  noxious." 

"Telling  them  about  your  plan?"  smiled 
his  wife  from  the  kitchen  door. 
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"Yes,  dear,"  he  said,  and  turned  once 
more  to  his  subject.  "I  have  wanted  to 
write  such  a  book,"  he  explained— "such  a 
book  as  the  intelligent  laboring  man  would 
read  and  profit  by.  It  is  my  immediate  big 
ambition.  I  am  confident  I  can  do  it,  and 
I  am  equally  confident  that  the  worker 
will  receive  from  it  a  certain  amount  of 
practical  benefit." 

Professor  Woodruff  cleared  his  throat. 
"Your  theory,  Colton,"  he  put  in,  "is 
that  a  laborer — mechanic,  if  you  will — can 
also  live  the  life  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man? Is  that  what  you  mean?" 

"In  a  general  way,  yes.  If  any  of  us 
whose  minds  are  occupied  practically  six- 
teen hours  a  day  in  earning  our  particular 
livings  were  suddenly  paid  twice  as  much 
money  for  work  that  occupied  us  only  half 
that  time — and  occupied  us  mentally  not 
at  all — would  it  not  actually  be  the  schol- 
arly leisure  we  all  covet?  That  is  what  the 
workman  has  without  comprehending  it — 
scholarly  leisure.  His  body  earns  his  living. 
His  mind  in  his  physically  unoccupied 
hours  should  and  can  find  its  happiness  in 
culture  of  one  sort  or  another.  The  work- 
man, in  short,  is  at  the  present  day  our  po- 
tential intellectual  aristocracy.  This  may 
sound  like  a  far  cry,  but  I  believe  it,  and  I 
am  going  to  attempt  to  prove  it." 

"I,  for  one,"  said  Professor  Woodruff, 
"am  a  little  uncertain  as  to  your  premise, 
but  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  solve  the 
problem  with  a  definite  Q.  E.  D.  It  would 
be  splendid  if  you  could." 

Rotund  Mrs.  Hardy  turned  blankly  to 
the  speaker. 

"What,"  she  demanded — "what  does 
Q.  E.  D.mean?" 

"Now,  mother,"  her  husband  began,  but 
stifled  himself  at  her  glare. 

"I  forget  things,"  Mrs.  Hardy  explained, 
"and  I  am  not  a  member  of  any  intellectual 
aristocracy.  I  have  always  left  that  to 
George.  What,  please,  does  Q.  E.  D.  mean? 
It  sounds  something  like  underwear  to  me." 
.  "Why,  Mrs.  Hardy" — her  host  chose  his 
words — "it's  a  term  used  in  mathematics! 
One  writes  it  after  the  proof  of  any  prob- 
lem. It  is  from  the  Latin,  I  believe — 
Quod  erat  demonstrandum,  meaning  'the 
thing  which  was  to  be  proved,'  or  more 
idiomatically,  'here  is  the  proof.'" 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  older  woman 
graciously.  "George  would  have  let  me 
flounder." 

Sylvia  Colton  reentered  the  dining  room 
at  this  point  bearing  high  in  her  two  hands 
a  parsley-bedecked  platter  upon  which 
reposed  a  steaming  leg  of  mutton.  This 
she  set  down  solicitously  before  her  husband. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  as  she  took  her  seat, 
while  the  young  professor  dubiously  seized 
the  carving  knife  and  fork,  "at  the  very 
first  I  was  doubtful;  but  I  really  think 
Frank  has  a  splendid  idea.  You  see,  the 
book  is  tremendously  important  to  us  both, 
and  if  it  is  written  with  first-hand  knowl- 
edge it  will  really  mean  something.  Both 
Frank  and  I  have  felt  that  something  was 
lacking,  but  we  never  before  realized  what 
it  was.  And  then,  you  see,  college  closes  in 
two  weeks,  and  Frank  will  have  the  whole 
summer — almost  three  months — in  which 
to  make  his  experiment.  He'll  work  on  the 
book  during  the  evenings,  and  in  the  day- 
time Fll  help  by  codifying  his  notes." 

"Bully!"  exclaimed  old  Professor  Hardy. 
"That's  what  the  colleges  need,  Colton — 
more  men  like  you  to  roll  up  their  shirt 
sleeves  and  learn  the  practical  phases  of 
what  they  undertake  to  teach." 

The  younger  man  grinned  with  pleasure. 
"And  you'll  be  earning  something,  too, 
won't  you?"  Mrs.  Hardy  asked. 

"Oh,  yes!"  said  Sylvia.  "That's  a  very 
important  part  of  the  plan." 

"Not  the  vital  jmrt,  though,"  her  hus- 
band amended.  "The  real  purpose  of  my 
efTort  will  be  to  demonstrate  my  belief.  I 
can  at  least  do  it  in  my  own  case,  I  am 
sure,  and  perhaps  who  knows?  I  may 
be  able  to  influence  a  few  of  my  fellow 
workers.  I  shall  try"  his  spectacled  eyes 
glowed    "I  shall  certainly  try." 

It  had  seemed  almost  too  easy  the  busi- 
neis  of  landing  a  job.  It  had  unquestion- 
ably seemed  too  casual.  When  he  reflected 
that  this  move  on  his  part  was  quite  pos- 
sibly destined  to  open  a  new  horizon  to  the 
American  laboring  man,  Professor  Colton 
found  himself  almost  disappointed  at  (lie 
offhand  manner  in  which  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  Lenhard  assembling  plant  had 


taken  him  on.  The  superintendent  had 
scarcely  looked  up  from  the  papers  on  his 
desk. 

"Report  to  Opson,"  he  had  grunted. 
"The  timekeeper'll  show  you  where." 

Opson,  who  was  tawny-haired  and  gi- 
gantic, had  stared  at  him  appraisingly. 

"Any  lift  in  them  arms?"  he  had  asked. 

"Why — er — yes!  I  can  do  about  any- 
thing, I  think." 

"Well,  we'll  find  out  soon  enough.  Cyl- 
inder heads  for  yours.  Report  Monday — 
eight  sharp." 

And  here,  now,  on  the  Monday  after 
commencement  was  Franklyn  B.  Colton, 
clad  in  blue  overalls  which  belied  his  A.B. 
and  his  A.M.  and  which  mocked  his  Ph.D., 
reporting  in  compliance  with  orders  at 
eight  exceedingly  sharp,  reporting  in  fact 
at  7:45.  Uplifted  he  felt,  and  strangely 
elated,  yet  half  frightened  too.  The  great, 
dusty,  red-brick  building  looked  formidable 
as  he  approached ;  it  seemed  so  businesslike, 
so  busy,  even  before  the  whir  of  the  day's 
work.  The  little  professor  stopped,  took 
off  his  spectacles,  rubbed  them  industri- 
ously with  his  pocket  handkerchief,  then 
hooked  them  back  over  his  ears  and  pro- 
ceeded once  more.  On  a  gate  at  his  hand 
he  noticed  a  sign,  "Employees  Only."  He 
blinked  at  it,  gulped  and  turned  in.  He 
wondered  if  there  would  be  anybody  to  tell 
him  what  to  do.  He  told  the  timekeeper 
he  was  to  report  to  Mr.  Opson. 

"  Motor  shed, "  mumbled  the  timekeeper, 
wiggling  an  indicative  thumb. 

Opson,  when  found,  looked  blank. 

"Newman?  Oh,  yes!  Last  week.  Need 
you  on  cylinder  heads — that's  right.  I  re- 
member now.  Here — wait  till  I  give  you  a 
number  and  register  you.  Then  I'll  show 
you  your  job." 

The  job  did  not  seem  difficult.  There 
was  a  long  row  of  naked,  half-finished  cars 
ranged  along  the  side  of  a  barnlike,  many- 
windowed  room  where  ten  or  a  dozen  work- 
men were  puttering  around,  apparently 
waiting  for  the  eight-o'clock  whistle.  The 
cars  did  not  appear  formidable. 

"Here,"  said  Opson  briskly,  "see  these 
cylinder  heads?"  Professor  Colton  eyed  a 
heap  of  castings,  felt  grateful  because  the 
things  actually  looked  like  what  he  imag- 
ined cylinder  heads  to  be,  and  nodded. 
"Well,"  the  foreman  explained,  "your  job 
is  with  them.  The  shassees'll  come  down  to 
you  one  by  one — boy  pushes  'em.  You 
take  a  gasket  there"— he  snapped  his  head 
toward  a  man-high  stack  of  flat,  copper- 
colored  sheets  of  perforated  metal — "set 
it  down  neat  over  the  motor,  get  your 
edges  trim  and  if  any  of  'em  don't  fit  throw 
'em  out — that's  what  you  got  a  brain  for. 
Then  you  put  a  cylinder  head  on  top  and 
bolt  her  down.  Bolt  her  down  easy,  little 
by  little,  takin'  up  on  all  the  bolts  at  once — 
snug  'em,  but  don't  bind  'em.  Let's  see 
you  do  one.   Here's  your  wrench." 

The  little  man  in  the  new  blue  overalls 
took  a  step,  hesitated,  looked  jerkily  about 
him  as  if  seeking  an  exit,  then  walked  over 
to  the  nearest  chassis  and  peered  calmly  at 
the  uncovered  motor.  As  he  stared  at  it 
his  sudden  stage  fright  vanished. 

"  Easy  enough,"  he  told  himself. 

He  reached  out  for  a  gasket,  juggled  it  a 
moment  judicially,  laid  it  down  in  position. 
Then  he  gripped  one  of  the  cylinder-head 
castings  it  was  heavy,  heavier  than  he 
had  anticipated  and  set  it  down  over  the 
copper  sheet.  The  bolts  were  in  a  wooden 
box  at  his  hand.  He  inserted  them  one  by 
one  and  took  up  on  them  in  gingerly  rota- 
tion.   Presently  he  faced  the  foreman. 

"You'll  do,  I  guess,"  said  Opson  non- 
committally.  "  Hrowtt  is  room  foreman 
here  out  checking  up  or  I'd  have  turned 
you  over  to  him.  S'ou'll  take  orders  from 
him.    Understand?  There's  the  whistle." 

A  booming  drone  was  echoing  through 
the  room.  On  the  instant,  it  seemed,  the 
place  was  alive.  A  mild-eyed  man  ap- 
peared from  nowhere,  looked  at  the  cylin- 
der head  that  Colton  had  affixed,  lingered 
the  bolt  heads,  then  nodded  without  enthu- 
siasm. The  car  rolled  along  and  another 
took  its  place. 

"Speed  it  up!"  said  the  man  from  the 
side  of  his  mout  h,  and  saunt  ered  away. 

Professor  ( 'oil  on  slipped  a  copper  gasket 
over  the  yawning  motor  casting  and  took 
the  second  cylinder  head  in  his  arms. 

"Heavier  than  the  last  one,"  he  mused. 

After  what  seemed  like  some  live  or  six 
hours  of  this  work  he  stole  a  glance  at  his 
(Continued  on  Page  103) 
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reaardina  ike  innperfeclioixs  of  ike 

human  'Voice 


[Introductory  Note.] — The  realism  of  the  New 
Edison  is  so  perfect  that  this  wonderful  instrument 
brings  the  full  benefits  of  music  into  every  home. 

In  this  interview  Mr.  Edison  explains,  in  his 
characteristic  way,  why  this  perfect  realism  causes 
him  to  be  exceedingly  careful  in  his  selection  of  artists. 

Mr.  Edison  also  makes  plain  that  the  New  Edison 
(in  addition  to  Re-Creating  music  in  conjunction 
with  Edison  Re-Creations)  plays  the  talking  ma- 
chine records  of  all  the  principal  talking  machine 
manufacturers.   The  New  Edison  lends  improved 

7 HE  object  of  an  inventor,  attempting  to  produce  a 
phonograph,  should  be  to  achieve  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  realism.  That  has  constantly  been  my  goal, 
and,  as  is  now  well  known,  we  have  succeeded  to  a  point  where 
our  phonograph  reproduces,  or  Re-Creates,  the  human  voice 
and  other  forms  of  music  with  such  fidelity  to  the  original  that 
the  most  sensitive  ears  are  unable  to  distinguish  any  difference. 


tone  quality  to  these  talking  machine  records.  If 
you  have  a  favorite  artist  who  does  not  record  for 
the  Edison  Laboratories,  you  should  certainly 
hear  him  on  the  New  Edison. 

Some  five  hundred  Edison  dealers  have  equipped 
themselves  with  Turn-Tables,  on  which  they  have 
placed  the  New  Edison  and  various  well-known 
talking  machines.  This  Turn-Table  permits  each 
instrument  to  be  played  in  the  same  position,  in 
the  same  room,  so  that  an  absolutely  scientific 
comparison  can  be  made. 

Our  success  in  registering  and  emitting  every  quality  of  the 
human  voice  has  revealed  some  rather  remarkable  facts. 

"I  have  collected,  through  my  agents  in  Europe  and 
America,  phonographic  voice  trials  by  approximately  3800 
singers.  Of  these,  there  are  but  22  who  sing  pure  notes 
without  extraneous  sounds  and  the  almost  universal  tremolo 
effect.  A  singer's  trill  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  a  tremolo. 
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A  trill  can  be  and  is  controlled  by  the  brain,  but  a  tremolo  is  not 
within  brain  control,  and  so  far  there  has  been  no  means 
found  for  correcting  it.  Most  singers  cannot  sustain  a  note 
without  breaking  it  up  into  a  series  of  chatterings,  or  tremolos. 
The  number  of  waves  varies  from  two  per  second  to  as  high 
as  twelve.  When  at  the  latter  rate,  the  chatter  can  just  be 
heard  and  is  not  particularly  objectionable.  When  at  a  slower 
rate,  it  is  very  objectionable." 

Patti  Had  Pure  Notes 

"If  this  defect  could  be  eliminated,  nothing  would  exceed 
the  beauty  of  the  human  voice,  but  until  this  is  done  there 
will  be  only  a  few  singers  in  a  century,  who  can  emit  pure  notes 
in  all  registers.  Patti,  for  example,  was  conspicuous  for  emit- 
ting pure  notes  except  in  the  lower  part  of  her  scale,  and  she 
was  always  reluctant  to  sing 
a  song  requiring  the  use  of 
her  lower  register. 

"The  ordinary  talking 
machine  gives  so  incom- 
plete and  imperfect  a  re- 
production of  a  singer's 
voice  that  the  natural  de- 
fects of  such  voice  become 
relatively  unimportant,  be- 
cause the  defects  in  the 
talking  machine  are  so 
much  greater  than  the  de- 
fects in  the  singer's  voice. 
However,  in  the  case  of  our 
phonograph,  the  defects  in  a 
singer's  voice  become  very 
apparent,  because  we  reveal 
his  voice  exactly  as  it  is. 
Ourphonograph  applies  the 
acid  test  to  the  human  voice. 
There  are  no  realistic  stage 
settings  and  no  dramatic 
action  to  key  our  emotions 
to  a  pitch  that  renders  us 
tolerant  of  imperfect  sing- 
ing. The  impressive  stage 
appearance  and  histrionic 
ability  of  the  artist  are  lost 
upon  us  because  we  cannot 
see  him." 

Opera  Artists  in  Concert 

"The  opera  artist  has  somewhat  the  same  problem  when 
he  appears  in  concert  work.  Lacking  the  stage  picture  and 
trappings  of  the  opera,  the  grand  opera  star  frequently  fails  on 
the  concert  platform  because  of  vocal  defects,  which  are  ob- 
scured in  his  appearances  on  the  opera  stage.  Needless  to 
say,  the  test,  which  our  new  phonograph  imposes,  is  many 
times  more  severe  than  that  of  concert  work. 

"  The  emotional  effects  and  consequent  benefits  of  music  are 
well  known.  Through  the  agency  of  our  new  phonograph, 
and  because  of  its  realism ,  /  can  produce  the  same  effects 
as  would  result  from  the  original  music,  provided  I  use 
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artists  who  emit  pure  tones  and  have  artistic  potentialities, 
which  are  fully  felt  by  the  listener,  even  though  he  does  not 
see  the  artists. 

"I  instruct  my  agents,  when  listening  to  an  artist,  in 
opera  or  concert,  to  close  their  eyes,  in  order  to  approxi- 
mate as  nearly  as  possible  the  conditions  under  which  the 
phonograph  will  be  heard." 

No  Truly  Perfect  Voice 
"The  foregoing  will,  I  think,  make  plain  why  I  am  unwill- 
ing to  let  an  artist  do  serious  work  for  my  new  phonograph  un- 
less his  voice  is  free  from  objectionable  defects.  I  have  not  as 
yet  encountered  the  truly  perfect  voice,  but  I  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain voices  that  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible;  and  no  mat- 
ter how  great  an  artist's  reputation  may  be  I  will  not  record 

him  if  his  voice  is  below 
my  standards. 
"  Even  artists,whose  voices 
meet  my  standards  fre- 
quently are  not  in  sufficiently 
good  voice  to  sustain  the 
acid  test  of  our  phonograph. 
The  fact  that  an  artist  is  in 
good  enough  voice  to  appear 
in  opera  or  concert,  without 
evoking  criticism,  does  not 
necessarily  signify  that  our 
phonograph  will  not  reveal 
that  he  is  actually  in  poor 
voice.  We  cancel  many 
recording  dates  for  this 
cause.  I  believe  this  prac- 
tice is  unusual  elsewhere. 
The  reason  for  this  is  ob- 
vious, since,  if  the  repro- 
duction is  inadequate  and 
imperfect,  voice  defects, 
due,  for  example,  to  a  cold, 
are  not  likely  to  be  detect- 
ed in  the  reproduction." 

A  dmires  Stage  Personality 

"I  wish  most  emphat- 
ically to  say  that  I  have 
every  admiration  for  the 
peculiar  gifts  of  the  singer 
whose  stage  presence,  or 
physical  charm,  enables  him,  or  her,  to  achieve  a  great  rep- 
utation despite  the  handicap  of  an  inferior  voice,  but  I  hope 
no  one  will  expect  me  to  record  such  voices.  I  realize  that  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  historic  interest  in  collecting  — much  as 
one  collects  mementos  for  a  memory  book  — the  records  of  cel- 
ebrated artists,  irrespective  of  whether  their  records  are  truly 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  the  records  of  all  the 
principal  talking  machine  companies  can  be  played  on  the  New 
Edison  with  the  best  possible  results.  Anyone,  desiring  the  talk- 
ing machine  records  of  artists,  who  do  not  make  recordings  for 
me  will  find  that  such  records  (unless  they  contain  extraordinary 
faults)  are  given  increased  musical  value  by  our  new  phonograph." 
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AMore  Efficient  Use  of 
the  Most  Ecoin 


Wayne  has  contributed  to  Industry  the  greatest  advance 
toward  perfect  usage  of  fuel  oil  —  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  fuel  for  melting,  forging  and  heat-treating 
metals  and,  in  most  instances,  for  firing  power  boilers. 

Wayne  Oil  Burning  Equipment  in  itself  is  not  radically 
new— but  every  unit,  from  furnaces  to  storage  tanks,  has 
culminated  from  mature  experience  and  is  based  on  sound 
engineering  principles. 

Here  is  the  great  difference:  JVay?ie  supplies  everything  neces- 
sary for  the  complete  Oil  Burning  System — plans  and  installs 
it — then  stands  solely  responsible  for  its  satisfactory 
operation. 

Proper  co-ordination  of  each  unit  with  every  other  unit 
and  complete  efficiency  of  the  entire  system  could  not 
result  from  lesser  service. 

At  our  home  office  and  at  our  branch  offices  throughout  the 
country  there  is  a  force  of  engineers  ready  to  consult  and 
plan  with  you  for  an  Oil  Burning  System  to  best  meet  your 
needs — without  charge  or  obligation.  There  is  also  a  corps 
of  erecting  engineers  competent  to  supervise  the  installation. 

If  you  are  considering  installing  a  new  oil  burning  system, 
or  changing  your  present  furnaces  to  oil  burning,  or  im- 
proving your  present  system,  you  are  invited  to  call  upon 
Wayne  Engineers.  When  writing  ask  for  Bulletin  No.  2500. 

Wayne  Oil  Tank  and  Pump  Company 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


Branch  Offices  and  Sales  Rooms 


OIL  BURNING  SYSTEMS 


Albany,  New  York 

Industrial  Building 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

1221  Chandler  Bldg. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

2103  N.  Fulton  Ave. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Publicity  Building 

Buffalo,  New  York 
234  Saranac  Ave. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

350-5  Old  Colony  Bldg. 

Covington,  Kv. 

401  Bakewell  Street 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

1833  E.  13th  Street 

Columbus,  Ohio 

137  E.  Gay  Street 

Dallas,  Texas 

1911  Commerce  Street 


Denver,  Colo. 

B.  K.  Sweeney  Bldg. 
13th  and  Broadway 

Detroit,  Mich. 

4616  Woodward  Ave. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
402  Kortlander  Bldg. 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

414  1st  Avenue  North 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

217  N.  Penn  Street 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1333  McGee  Street 

Jackson,  Miss. 

110  Roach  Street 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

830  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

245  Monroe  Ave. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
827  Hennepin  Ave. 


New  Orleans,  La. 

635  Baronne  Street 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
1780  Broadway 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

312  Finance  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

112  North  Broad  Street 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

304  U::ion  Arcade 

Richmond,  Vc. 

524  West  Broad  Street 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

279  Rosewood  Terrace 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

631-33  Howard  Street 

Toledo,  Ohio 

518  Devon  Place 


Washington,  D.  C. 

302  Southern  Buildin 


Gasoline  and  Oil  Heavy  Metal  Oil  Filtration  Oil  Burning  Furnaces  for  Metal  Melting 
Storage  Systems        Storage  Tanks  Systems   Systems  Forging  and  Heat  Treating 
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(Continued  from  Page  99) 

Watch.  The  hands  stood  at  !):  IS.   It  seemed 

incredible;  it  was  certainly  disappointing. 
He  grinned  ruefully  as  he  recalled  an  essay 
of  his  in  an  economic  rev  iew  some  mont  hs 
before.  It  had  been  entitled  Clock  Watch- 
ing and  its  Vicious  Effects  on  Industry. 

"1  suppose  the  manual  labor  makes  me 
hungry,  he  observed  vaguely,  and  turned 
once  more  to  the  pile  of  castings. 

Sylvia  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  door 
as  he  trudged  up  the  path  that  evening. 

"Snips,"  he  said  as  he  sank  down  into 
a  chair,  "do  you  mind  if  we  have  dinner 
right  away?  I  could  eat  a  horse.  And, 
Snips  " 

"Yes,  dear?" 

"  would  you  mind  very  much  if  I 

didn't  change  my  clothes?  I'll  wash,  but 
I  don't  feel  much  like  changing.  Just  for 
to-night,  Sylvie.  It  won't  get  me  so  hard 
after  the  first  few  days." 

"Of  course,"  she  said  stoutly,  and  seated 
herself  upon  the  arm  of  his  chair.  "You 
poor  old  thing!"  she  whispered. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,  Snips — not  a  bit!  I — I 
really  think  I'm  going  to  like  it.  But  eight 
hours  of  it  the  first  day!  Look,  Sylvie" — 
he  parted  his  open  hands  in  the  familiar 
gesture  of  the  fabling  fisherman — "the 
castings  are  this  long  and  they're  solid  iron 
and  they  weigh  fifty  tons  apiece." 

"But  what  do  you  have  to  do  with 
them?"  she  asked. 

"I  toss  'em  around,"  he  said,  and  grinned 
hugely.  "I  toss  'em  around  like  peanuts." 

"Oh,  won't  this  all  be  perfectly  wonder- 
ful for  the  book ! "  she  broke  out.  "Are  you 
going  to  do  anything  on  it  to-night ,  Frank  ? ' ' 

"To-night?  Sylvie,  to-night  I'm  going 
to  bed  just  as  quickly  as  I  can  get  upstairs 
from  the  dinner  table." 

Saturday  evening  he  brought  home  his 
first  pay  envelope,  and  together  they  made 
a  ceremony  of  opening  it. 

"Forty-eight  dollars!"  exclaimed  Sylvia 
in  smiling  awe.  "Just  think,  Frank,  forty- 
eight  whole  extra  dollars!" 

His  face  crinkled  jubilantly  behind  his 
spectacles. 

"There'll  be  more  in  a  little  while,"  he 
explained.  "I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  do 
any  overtime  yet,  but  they're  going  to  put 
me  on  bodies  in  a  week  or  two.  You  just 
wait,  Snips!  We'll  be  rich  yet ! " 

"But,  honey,  that  isn't  why  you  went 
into  this!" 

"No,  it  isn't — that's  true — but  there's 
no  harm  in  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. Besides" — he  flexed  his  right  arm 
boyishly  and  patted  his  biceps — "besides, 
Snips,  I  sort  of  like  it.  I  don't  know  why. 
It's  all  sort  of  tiresome  and  monotonous, 
but  it's  sort  of  fun.  You're  really  making 
something — producing  something  you  can 
touch  with  your  hands.  I  feel  good,  too — 
tired,  but  more  pep  than  I've  had  in  years." 

Sylvia's  dark  eyebrows  edged  up  just  a 
shade. 

"You  mean  my  language?"  he  laughed. 
"I  hear  it  all  day  now,  Snips.  Bill  Regan, 
the  fellow  that  works  next  to  me,  is  quite 
a  character.  He  talks  all  the  time.  They 
call  me  the  Doc — did  you  know  that?" 

"But,  Frank,  you  weren't  going  to  tell 
them!" 

"Oh,  I  didn't  tell  them!  Bill  says  he 
calls  me  Doc  because  I  look  like  a  doc.  I 
think  he  likes  me,  though.  Wanted  me  to 
shoot  Kelly  with  him  to-night." 

"What?" 

"Pool — Kelly  pool.  Some  of  the  men 
from  the  plant  meet  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day evenings  at  a  place  they  call  Tom's 
place.  I  suppose  it  would  be  interesting 
and  valuable  for  me  to  go  there  some- 
time— for  my  chapter  on  the  workingman 
at  play." 

"I  suppose  it  would,  Frank."  Sylvia 
looked  doubtful.  "You  don't  think  you'd 
better  go  to-night?" 

"No,  no!  I  have  all  summer.  Besides" — 
he  hesitated  and  evaded  her  eyes— "I 
rather  thought  you  and  I  might  go  out  to 
the  movies  this  evening." 

"Movies,  Frank?" 

"Why  not?  It  would  be  a  change,  and 
we'd  be  together,  and  really,  Snips,  it's  just 
about  what  I  feel  like  doing.  You  can  rest 
and  sort  of  doze  and  you  don't  have  to 
think  much.  Don't  you  want  to  go,  dear?" 

"Of  course— I'd  love  to.  But  it  seems 
funny,  Frank.  We  haven't  been  to  the 
movies  for — why,  almost  two  years!  And 
besides  " 

"Oh,  the  book!"  he  parried.  "That  will 
have  to  wait  till  I'm  a  little  bet  ter  adjusted 
to  this  manual  labor.  I'm  just  all  fagged 
out,  mentally  and  every  other  way  — need 


relaxation.  Later,  as  soon  as  my  muscles 
become  trained,  it  will  be  different,  and 
then  we  can  go  ahead." 

"  Then  you  won't  work  on  it  to-morrow?  " 
she  asked. 

"Well — not  to-morrow,  I  guess,  dear.  I 
had  rather  planned  on  whipping  the  little 
bus  into  shape  in  the  morning  and  getting 
outdoors  with  you  in  the  afternoon.  We 
need  the  air  and  the  sunshine,  Sylvie— both 
of  us." 

"  I  suppose  you're  right,"  she  agreed,  not 
wholly  agreeing.  "  Are  you  going  to  change 
for  dinner,  Frank?" 

"Oh,  yes!  This  is  Saturday  night,  you 
know,  and  to-morrow  morning" — he 
yawned  luxuriously—"  I  can  kick  the  alarm 
clock  in  the  face  and  sleep— and  sleep — 
and  sleep." 

At  the  end  of  the  second  week  in  Au- 
gust—he had  taken  his  job  in  June— Frank- 
lyn  B.  Colton  faced  himself  severely  with 
a  charge  under  which  his  entire  conscience 
winced.  It  was  a  charge  of  procrastina- 
tion. As  he  glared  at  himself  in  the  mirror 
of  his  bureau  he  thanked  goodness  that 
Sylvia  was  downstairs  in  the  kitchen  pre- 
paring the  hearty  round  of  meat  and  pota- 
toes and  cabbage  and  what  not  else  that 
his  evening  appetite  now  demanded. 

"You're  a  procrastinator,"  he  said  to 
his  spectacled  counterpart.  "You're  a  pro- 
crastinator. Just  because  you've  been  a 
little  tired  you've  put  things  off  and  put 
them  off  again,  and  you've  done  nothing. 
To-night  you  get  to  work  on  your  book." 
He  scowled  at  himself  and  his  reflection 
scowled  back. 

"To-night,"  he  challenged,  and  turned 
away.  "All  day  to-morrow  too,"  he 
added. 

He  was  silent  and  grim  through  dinner, 
speaking  only  when  Sylvia  spoke  to  him, 
actually  coming  to  life  only  when  she  sug- 
gested their  going  out  to  the  movies  again. 

"Too  many  movies,"  he  said.  "To- 
night, Sylvie,  I'm  going  to  get  down  to 
brass  tacks  on  the  book." 

"That's  splendid!"  she  replied,  but  her 
face  clouded.  "I  suppose  you've  got  to," 
she  supplemented. 

"We've  had  our  good  times,  Snips,  and 
now  I  must  go  to  work  again." 

"Haven't  they  been  good  times!"  she 
put  in. 

"Lazy  times,  Snips.  Typical  workman 
times — movies,  automobile  rides,  cards 
with  the  Regans." 

"Aren't  they  nice,  simple  people?"  she 
went  on.  "The  Opsons  too?" 

"Yes,  they  are,  Sylvie,  but  they're  lim- 
ited. If  we  don't  look  out  we'll  become 
limited  too.  Do  you  realize  that  we've 
been  eating  in  the  kitchen  for  the  last 
month?  The  time  has  come,"  he  affirmed, 
"for  me  to  do  what  I  set  out  to  do.  The 
time  has  come.  Do  you  know,  Snips,  I've 
scarcely  read  a  book  this  summer?" 

"Yes,  but  you've  been  doing  the  hardest 
kind  of  laboratory  work." 

"That's  no  excuse,"  he  said,  and  went 
to  his  desk. 

He  pulled  a  mass  of  notes  from  the  second 
right-hand  drav/er,  laid  a  stack  of  fresh, 
clean  paper  before  him  and  sharpened  two 
pencils. 

Then  he  sat  back  to  consider.  From  the 
open  door  of  the  kitchen  came  the  pleas- 
ant clink  and  clack  of  dishes  in  the  process 
of  being  washed.  Sylvia  was  humming  as 
she  worked. 

"How  she  loved  that  new  dress!"  he 
thought,  and  smiled.  "H'm!  It  has  been 
pleasant.  Funny  thing -  I  like  it  and  I 
don't.  I  hate  the  work,  and  yet  I  enjoy  it. 
Why,  when  that  walking  delegate  came 
around  I  felt  just  as  the  rest  of  the  men  did 
about  shorter  hours  and  more  pay!  Work 
like  that  deserves  more  pay.  But  just  the 
same  there's  something  about  it  — I  don't 
know.  I  wonder  whether  it's  the  pleasure 
of  doing  something  with  one's  hands  or 
the  companionship  of  the  work,  or  both? 
Blessed  if  I  know!  It's  pleasant,  though, 
to  go  in  every  morning  and  have  a  lot  of 
nice  fellows  say,  'Hello,  Doc,'  and  smile  at 
you  and  mean  it.  How  I  used  to  hate  the 
term  'Doc'!   My,  my!  This  is  not  work- 


ing 


lie  pulled  the  sheets  of  unspoiled  paper 
closer  to  him  and  stared  at  them  dully. 
"I'm  all  out  of  practice,"  he  mumbled. 
Presently  his  eyes  began  roving  help- 
lessly about  the  room.  He  shook  his  head, 
stood  up,  stepped  over  to  the  window. 
Aimlessly,  nervously  he  pulled  the  shade 
down,  let  it  go  up  again,  jockeyed  it  up  and 
down  in  little  jerks  as  he  gazed  out  into  I  In- 
mellow  evening  light  of  the  street. 


"Funny  things — window  shades,"  he 
thought.  "Nobody  ever  pays  any  atten- 
tion to  them,  yet  they're  quite  ingenious." 
He  smiled  weakly.  "I  think  I  could  do  an 
essay  on  window  shades.  That  would  be  just 
about  my  speed.  Now,  for  instance  " 

He  cocked  his  head  with  a  sudden  scowl. 
He  took  off  his  spectacles,  wiped  them, 
put  them  back  on  again.  Then  he  reached 
up  and  began  shuttling  the  shade  once 
more.  Little  by  little  his  face  brightened; 
a  smile  appeared,  widened,  stretched. 

"Now  what  do  you  know  about  that?" 
said  Franklyn  B.  Colton,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
"I  wonder  if  anybody  ever  thought  of 
that." 

He  wheeled  back  to  his  desk  and  plumped 
himself  down.  When  Sylvia  came  in  ten 
minutes  later  she  found  him  frantically 
busy  with  pencil  and  paper.  She  watched 
him  for  a  moment,  a  maternal  smile  playing 
over  her  features.  Then  she  went  out. 

At  ten  o'clock  he  found  her  waiting  for 
him  on  the  porch. 

"Have  you  done  a  lot  of  work?"  she 
asked. 

"Yes" — guardedly — "quite  a  lot." 

"May  I  see  it,  dear?" 

"Why — er — it's  not  quite  in  shape,"  he 
evaded.  "I'd  rather  wait  till  it's  a  little 
further  along.  You  don't  mind,  do  you? 
I  sort  of — well,  I  may  be  able  to  surprise 
you,  Snips." 

"How?" 

"You'll  see." 

He  smiled  enigmatically  and  seated  him- 
self in  the  rocker  beside  her. 

"Snips,"  he  presently  advanced. 
"Yes?" 

"  Have  you  really  liked  it — the  way  we've 
been  living?" 

"Of  course!"  she  said. 

"Even  all  the  extra  cooking  you  do  and 
the  eating  in  the  kitchen  and  my  never 
changing  my  clothes,  and  all  that?" 

"Why,  Frank,  it's  been  fun!" 

He  smiled  broadly. 

"  Do  you  remember  my  lecture,  Snips,  on 
the  development  of  the  aesthetic  impulse, 
where  I  insisted  that  man  had  taken  his 
first  step  toward  culture  when  he  ceased 
eating  in  the  presence  of  his  cooking  uten- 
sils and  unwashed  dishes?" 

She  nodded. 

"It's  cozy,  though,"  she  defended,  "and 
it  saves  a  pile  of  work."  She  paused.  "I 
don't  know  what  it  is,  Frank,  but  I've  en- 
joyed it  all  so  much.  In  some  ways  I've 
felt  more — more  real.  And  it's  been  won- 
derful having  enough  money  to  buy  things 
with." 

He  filled  a  pipe  and  lit  it,  his  eyes  far 
away. 

"I  guess  we  can  take  a  little  ride  to- 
morrow," he  presently  said,  and  yawned 
leisurely. 

Then  he  rose  to  his  feet  with  the  cryptic 
announcement  that  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned he  was  good  and  ready  to  hit  the 
hay.  Strangely  enough,  neither  he  nor 
Sylvia  seemed  to  find  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary  in  these  mysterious  words. 

Sylvia  Colton  was  vaguely  troubled — 
not  worried  exactly,  but  troubled  none  the 
less.  Here  it  was  September,  with  the 
opening  of  college  only  two  weeks  away, 
and  there  was  something  about  Frank  that 
was  disquieting,  something  she  could  not 
understand.  She  wanted  to  understand, 
and  the  fruitlessness  of  her  efforts  served 
merely  to  fret  and  perplex  her.  He  had 
been  so  distracted,  so  unlike  his  recent 
wholesome  self.  It  was  not  the  book,  she 
felt;  he  had  been  working  on  it  three  or 
four  evenings  each  week,  and  he  must  be 
making  progress.  But  he  had  not  shown 
her  his  work,  and  that  in  itself  was  strange. 
Of  course  it  might  be  some  trouble  out  at 
the  plant,  but  he  had  assured  her  repeat- 
edly that  everything  at  the  plant  was 
perfect. 

"Nothing  the  matter  at  all,"  he  had  al- 
most gruffly  insisted.  "Hold  your  horses 
a  little,  Snips!" 

Then  he  had  relapsed  into  that  peculiar 
far-away  silence  which  she  could  not 
fathom.  She  found  herself  wondering 
whether  the  preparation  for  the  college 
year  might  be  weighing  upon  his  mind. 
Thai  was  probably  it. 

"Of  course  he  has  logo  back,"  she  told 
herself,  and  even  as  she  voiced  t  he  I  bought 
she  realized  that  within  her  there  existed  a 
di  loyal  little  wish  that  the  present  state  of 
alfairs,  together  with  their  present  income, 
could  happily  drift,  along.  "No,"  she 
checked  herself  hotly,  "he  must  stand  by 
his  career." 

(Concluded  on  Page  106) 
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If  your  FORD 
—it's  saying  you  need  a 

fedStorTimer 

FOR  FORD  CARS-TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS 

— Need  it  to  make  your  Ford  the  smooth-running 
machine  it  is  built  to  be.  The  Red  Star  Timer  is 
not  freakish  or  experimental.  But  standard  and 
service-proved.  Exceptionally  accurate  and  long 
lasting  because  extra  fine  in  materials  and  work- 
manship. Built  for  Ford  owners  who  are  tired 
of  cheap  timers  and  want  sure  firing. 
Read  The  roller-on-a-roller  (a  special  Red  Star  feature) 
jj0W     runs  true  with  the  race. 

••     Race  is  time-cured  fibre  bone-hard  and  finely 
*         polished.   Does  not  get  pitty  or  bumpy, 
it  *       Nine  inspections  make  sure  that  workmanship  and 
nude   materials  are  perfect. 

Makes  Ford  motor  hit  smoothly 
— gives  It  power  and  pep. 
Accept  no  substitute!  Your  garage  or  repairman 
has  Red  Stars  or  can  get  one  for  you.    Carried  in 
stock  by  all  wholesale  houses. 

Get  one!    Auto  Components,  Inc. 

$2.25  by  mail  if  Dept.  700, 

your  dealer     ^  1603  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  /BSj 
hasn't  it.   But    ^  Chicago 

be  sure  to  give 
his  name. 


-on  the 
shell 


It*s  your  protection 
against  Inferior  timers. 


E 


dd  Pop-Corn 


it.  Kingery's  No.  990  Combination 
Continuous  Corn-Popper  and  Peanut- 
Roast  intrMachincolTerssplendid  opportu- 
nity. Handsome,  durable,  efficient.  Gets 
quick  attention.  Creates  immediate  de- 
sire, thus  adds  extra  dimes  and  nickels 
to  your  till.  Adds  profit  to  your  income. 

U^Stt^^J  and  Peanut  Roasters 

Sizes  and  styles  for  alt  classes  of  trade— 
Druit,  Grocery,  Cigar.  Fruit,  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Confectionery.  General,  De- 
partment Stores,  and  Picture  Theaters. 
Machines  to  operate  by  hand,  steam  or 
electricity,  ushib  y.i*  or  u-imlni.-  loi  tUcl. 
Add  Pop-corn  and  Add  Profit.  Free 
book  tells  how.  Write  today. 
King rrv  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  131,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Cut  Me  Out 

and  mail  me,  with  your  name  and  address,  lo 
The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  980  Inde- 
pendence Siiunre,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I  will 
bring  you  full  details  showing  how  you,  as  our 
subscription  representative,  may  make  $5  or 
$10  a  week  etxtrn  in  your  sp.iro  timet 

AAAwmmm 

City  


Slate 


Oao  Wo.ilworth  nidir.,  NKW  YOUK 
<JVI„  K  Stroi.t.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
8<)1  Tower  HIcIk  ,  CJHU'AOO,  III 
Holmit  Bl.lif  .  Ml  Mtrk.tHt  ,HAN  KK  A  NtJIBCO.  O  A  I,. 

TOUPETS  and  WIGS 

(  f. !  (>M  MAUI    lc>  I'l  r 
Minify  back  il  not  aalialai  lory 

FREE  CATAI  <x; 

FRAN!  I  s  mini  It  IS  CO 
1 00  hjlfc  Aviv.  Di-iiI    »«,  N.»  V.uk 

ATCMTC      win  1 1    u7t  fTTT  iiina<i»ic.i 

A  1  VA\  1  U.  u"1'1"  1  1   »nd  "EVXDIrtOl  01 

CONCr.l'TION  DLANK."  Sen. I 
iii. ..I-  I  or  .ketch  nnil  i|e.ci Ipl inn  of  Invention  lot  out 
Iree  opinion  o(  II.  patent  ul.lc  untitle. 

Victor  J.  Evani  &  Co..  727  Ninlh.Wniliington,  D.C. 
rilC  ORIENTAL  SPECIALS  WHILE  THF.Y  LAST 

IK  hull  Japan...  uiil.irakal.le  I'rail  N. .  U.v  r.  ullh  laMpi    14  Ml 
mil     I  Mneaa  ilaln.il  Wink  lla.k.ta  I  In  a  nml    14. SO  pat  heal. 
Above  pil.ea  In,  link  |aiat.aa.  <taiu|  money  ..t.lei  lo 
M  Wit  imiMM  A  (  ...  4<y.  I  l.l  li. hi  III. I.  .  San  In, i,  i.  ...  C.l  .II.N.  A. 

n<x)Kt.KT  r-m.i. 

UK. I II  -S  I  Kl  I  I  Kl  N<  I  S 
rS     I'K'  IMI'INI  .SS  ASM  i|(l  I) 
V.  .  I .....  E.  C.l.aaaa.  roltnl  lawyer,  (24  FSl  .  V...I  n  l>  C. 
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STORAGE 
BATTERY 


This  trade-mark  is 
branded  in  red  on 
the  side  of  the  Wil- 
lard  Threaded  Rub- 
ber Battery — the  only 
battery  with  Thread- 
ed Rubber  Insulation. 


The  manufacturers  of  the  cars  listed  below  have  selected  Threaded 
Rubber  Insulation  for  their  cars  because: 


1.  Rubber  is  by  far  the  best  insulating  material  known. 

2.  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation  is  the  most  satisfactory 
form  of  porous  rubber — and  battery  insulation  must 
be  porous  to  allow  free  passage  of  the  solution. 


3.  Experience  has  proved  that  Threaded  Rubber  In- 
sulation outlasts  the  battery  plates — and  consequently 
means  greater  value  and  greater  satisfaction  to  the 
owners  of  their  cars. 


Acason 

Biddle 

Dart 

Hahn 

Madison 

Acme 

Bollstrom 

Davis 

Hatfield 

Marmon 

Ahrens-Fox 

Brockway 

Day-Elder 

Hawkeye 

Master 

All  American 

Buffalo 

Denby 

Haynes 

McFarlan 

Allis-Chalmers 

Canadian  Briscoe 

Dependable 

Henney 

McLaughlin 

American 

Cannonball 

Diamond  T 

Highway 

Menges 

American- 

Capitol 

Dixie  Flyer 

Holmes 

Menominee 

LaF  ranee 

Carroll 

Dodge 

Holt 

Mercedes 

American- 

Case 

Dorris 

Hupmobile 

Mercer 

LaFrance 

Chevrolet 

Elcar 

Hurlburt 

Mercury 

of  Canada 

Citroen 

Elgin 

I  H  C 

Merit 

Apex 
Armleder 

Clydesdale 
Cole 

F  W  D 

Fargo 

Independent 
Indiana 

Meteor  (Piqua) 
Metz 

Atterbury 

Collier 

Fergus 

Miller 

Auburn 

Colonial 

Ferris 

Jordan 

Mitchell 

Austin 

Comet 

Franklin 

Kissel 

Napoleon 

Avery 

Commerce 

Fulton 

Koehler 

Nash 

Bacon 

Commodore 

G  M  C 

Lancia 

Nelson 

Bell 

Consolidated 

Garford 

Landa 

Nelson  & 

Belmont 

Corliss 

Giant 

Lewis-Hall 

LeMoon 

Bessemer 

Crawford 

Glide 

Lexington 

Noble 

Bethlehem 

Cunningham 

Great  Western 

Luverne 

Noma 

Betz 

Daniels 

H  C  S 

M  H  C 

Northway 

Norwalk 

Riddle 

Tiffin 

Ogren 

Robinson 

Titan 

Old  Hickory 

Rock  Falls 

Towmotor 

Oldsmobile 

Rowe 

Transport 

Oneida 

Samson  (Canada) 

Traylor 

Oshkosh 

Sandow 

Twin  City 

Packard 

Sayers 

Ultimate 

Paige 

Seagrave 

Ursus 

Parker 

Shelby 

Velie 

Parrett 

Signal 

Vim 

Paterson 

Southern 

Vulcan 

Peerless 

Standard 

Ward 

LaFrance 

Peugeot 

Standard  8 

Phianna 

Stanley 

Ware 

Pierce-Arrow 

St  an  wood 

Werner 

Premier 

Stewart 

Westcott 

R  8s  V  Knight 

Stewart  Y.  F. 

White 

Rainier 

Studebaker 

Wills 

Renault 

Stutz 

Wilson 

Reo 

Sunbeam 

Winther 

Republic 

Tarkington 

Winton 

ReVere 

Thomart 

Wolverine 
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THREADED 
RUBBER 
BATTERY 


Separators  or  Insulators 


Ordinary  separators  are  a  nat- 
ural product  and,  therefore,  are 
never  strictly  uniform.  They  are 
made  of  thin  sheets  of  chemically 
treated  wood. 

Threaded  Rubber  Insulators  are 
i  manufactured  product  and,  there- 
fore, absolutely  uniform.  They  give 
jniform  protection  to  the  battery 
plates  and  uniform  satisfaction  to 
the  user. 

Threaded  Rubber  Insulators  do 
not  warp,  crack,  check,  carbonize 
Dr  puncture.  They  therefore  put 
in  end  to  the  commonest  cause  of 


battery  trouble —  outside  of  im- 
proper care.  Threaded  Rubber 
Insulators  are  found  only  in  the 
Willard  Threaded  Rubber  Battery. 

So  thoroughly  has  it  been  estab- 
lished through  more  than  five 
years'  experience  that  the  Willard 
Threaded  Rubber  Battery  gives 
more  miles  of  uninterrupted  serv- 
ice per  dollar,  that  it  has  been 
selected  as  standard  equipment  for 
175  cars. 

Bone  dry — the  only  battery  that 
can  be  shipped  and  stocked  with- 
out a  drop  of  moisture  in  it. 


WILLARD  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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TRUSCON 

STANDARDWBUILDINGS 


McGill  Mfg.  Co.,  Valparaiso,  Ind., 
Truscon  Standard  Building  Sawtooth 
Type  104'  x  194' 


Long  Life,  Low  Cost,  All  Uses 


Truscon  Standard  Buildings  are  being  used  by  leaders  in  every 
industry  because  they  are  especially  adapted  to  meet  the  essen- 
tial requirements  of  today — rigid  economy  and  thorough 
efficiency  in  every  form  of  production. 


Long  Life.  Truscon  Standard 
Buildings  are  permanent.  They  are 
constructed  throughout  of  Truscon 
Alloy  Steel  which  has  demonstrated 
its  superior  durability  over  a  period 
of  many  years. 

Low  Cost.  These  buildings  have 
a  low  initial  cost.  Erection  costs 
too  are  very  small.  Built  entirely  of 
steel  panels,  the  sections  can  be 
easily  and  speedily  handled.  Trus- 
con Standard  Buildings  have  in 
addition  a  100%  salvage  value. 
They  can  be  enlarged  or  taken 
down  and  re-erected  in  a  new 
location  without  loss. 

All  Uses.  If  you  require  a  ware- 
house, factory,  foundry,  freight  shed 
or  machine  shop,  you  probably 
would  think  of  Truscon  Standard 
Buildings  at  once.  But  suppose  you 
need  a  pay  office,  cafeteria,  hos- 
pital or  garage.  Has  it  occurred  to 
you  that  Truscon  Standard  Build- 
ings, permanent,  weather-tight  and 
day-lighted,  are  also  well  adapted 
for  these  uses?  They  likewise  are 
suitable  for  schools,  churches,  oil 
stations,  trolley  waiting  rooms, 
powerhouses,  and  exposition 
buildings. 

Write  us  for  full  information.  Use 
coupon  if  convenient,  checking  size  and 
purpose  of  the  building  you  require. 

TRUSCON  STEEL  COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Warehouses  and  Sales  Offices 
in  Principal  Cities 


INFORMATION  COUPON 

Diagrams  show  Types  and  sizes  of 
TROSCON  STANDARD  BUILDINGS 
HEIGHTS-Curb  lo  Eave  7;I0  or  11-6" 

LENGTHS.Types  1 2  3  s4  any  Multiple  of  20" 
LANTERN.12-0  wide  provided  at  Ridge  of 
any  Building  40  0  or  more  in  width 


TYPE  I 

Widths-6  8-10-12-16 18-20-24-28-30-40  50 


TYPE  3 

Widths. 50-52  56-58-60-64-6870  74-78-80  84  90 


TYPE  4 

Widths.  80  or  100  (4  Bays  i 


20  or  25) 


TYPI  S  3M  E  3  MS 

Widths 60-64-6870-74  80  84-90  92  100  102110-112-120 
Lengths  _  Multiples  of  8  0  plus  4-0 


TYPE   4  V 

Width. 104  Lengths-Multiples  of  16  0  plusor Minus  20 


Curtis,  Towle  &  Paine  Company,  Topeka,  Kansas 


SAWTOOTH 

Widths  _  Any  Multiple  of  26  0 
Lengths.  Multiples  of  16  0  plus  or  minus  2  0 

Truscon  Steel  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Send  Catalog  and  Information  on  Truscon  Standard 

Buildings.  Type  Width  ft.. 

Length  ft..  Height  ft. 

To  be  used  for  

Name  

Address  


(Concluded  from  Page  103) 

She  peered  out  of  the  window  at  the 
warm,  golden  radiance  of  the  September 
afternoon,  and  stood  there  irresolute. 

"Some  of  the  faculty  may  be  back,"  she 
mused.  "I'll  run  over  to  the  campus  and 
make  a  couple  of  calls." 

She  was  in  front  of  her  mirror,  straight- 
ening her  new  flowered  leghorn  at  just  the 
proper  angle  to  make  the  best  of  her  dark, 
waving  hair,  when  she  heard  the  sudden 
roar  and  hush  of  a  stopping  motor  in  the 
street  before  the  house.  Idly  curious,  she 
moved  to  the  window,  only  to  be  greeted 
with  the  raucous  yawp-yawp-yawp  of  an 
electric  horn. 

There  was  a  car  there,  a  gleaming  gray 
car,  and  two  men  were  in  it.  One  of  them 
was  vaulting  out.  It  looked  like — it  was 
Frank  himself! 

He  caught  sight  of  her  at  that  instant 
and  waved  to  her  vigorously. 

"Come  on  out!"  he  yelled,  cupping  his 
hands. 

She  found  him  smiling  brightly,  one  hand 
resting  upon  the  polished  gray  body  of  the 
automobile. 

"Like  it?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  of  course!  Whose  is  it?  Is  any- 
thing the  matter?  How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Opson?"  She  was  still  breathing  quickly 
from  her  dash  down  the  stairs. 

"Listen,  Snips,"  her  husband  was  say- 
ing, "this  car  is  yours.  How  do  you  like 
it?" 

Her  jaw  dropped  and  she  stared. 

"Tell  me,  Frank,  tell  me!  .  Don't  keep 
me  waiting  any  longer!  What  has  hap- 
pened?" 

"You  tell  her  about  it,  Joe,"  said  the 
little  man. 

The  foreman  coughed. 

"The  Doc  here,"  he  explained,  "he  in- 
vents a  new  top.  And  I  help  him  make  it 
and  we  dope  it  out  and  the  Lenhard  com- 
pany buys  the  patent.  Ain't  that  about 
all,  Doc?" 

"I  should  say  not!  Listen,  Sylvie!" 
He  seized  her  two  hands  in  his.  "You 
know  all  the  evenings  I've  been  working, 
Snips?  Well,  I've  been  working  on  this  top. 
Look  here — do  you  see  any  top  on  this  car? 
No,  you  don't!  Well,  it  has  a  top  just  the 
same.  It's  the  first  Lenhard  runabout  to 
be  equipped,  and  the  darn  old  concern 
made  me  a  present  of  it — just  gave  it  to 
me,  Snips.  And  now  it's  yours.  But 
look!" 

Her  eyes  were  wide  now  as  her  husband 
reached  toward  the  back  of  the  seat. 

"I  do  this  all  with  one  hand,"  he  ex- 
plained, his  words  tumbling  over  one  an- 
other as  he  talked.  "Look!  I  keep  the 
other  hand  in  my  pocket.  I  just  lift  this 
little  cover,  pull  up  on  this  jigger  that 
makes  a  frame — it's  a  little  stiff  yet,  Joe — 
that  boob  paint  foreman  lays  it  on  an  inch 
thick — and  then  I  pull  up  on  this  handle — 
and  look!" 

A  wide  sheet  of  black  leather  unrolled 
from  a  pocket  behind  the  seat,  slipped 
easily  over  the  frame  that  had  come  up 
into  position  to  take  it,  and  hooked  neatly 
to  the  wind  shield. 

"And  there's  your  top!"  the  little  man 
exulted.  "Look,  Snips — catches  for  side 
curtains  and  everything!  It  comes  out 
just  like  a  window  shade,  and  it's  always 
tight.  Look  now!"  He  unhooked  it  from 
the  wind  shield  and  let  it  slide  back  over 
the  supporting  frame.  With  a  snap  it  dis- 
appeared. Colton  pressed  a  catch,  pushed 
the  frame  down  into  place  and  closed  the 
panel  over  it. 

"All  gone!"  he  explained. 

"Some  top,  I'll  say!"  announced  Opson. 

"  But,  Frank,  where — where  did  you  get 
the  idea?" 

"  In  the  body  room.  Darn  old  tops  more 
trouble  than  they're  worth.  They  call  'em 
one-man  tops,  but  some  of  'em  take  one 
man  and  seven  boys  to  put  'em  up  or  down. 
I  got  thinking  how  clumsy  they  were,  and 
then  one  night  I  saw  a  window  shade  " 

"One  night  you  saw  a  window  shade?" 
she  asked. 

"Well,  that's  how  it  happened,  Snips. 
And  then  I  doped  it  out  and  took  it  to  Joe 
here,  and  we  made  it  together,  and  the 
patent's  been  searched  and  applied  for  and 
the  Lenhard  people  ate  it  up  and  Joe  and  I 
get  royalty  on  every  one  that's  used  and  we 
both  got  a  bonus  too.  Look  here!" 


He  fumbled  in  the  pocket  of  his  overalls 
and  pulled  out  a  slip  of  paper,  which  he 
handed  to  his  wife. 

"Five  hundred  dollars!"  she  read, 
aghast. 

"And  the  little  old  car ! "  he  said.  "  Don't 
forget  the  little  old  car!" 

She  was  staring  at  him  weakly. 

"But,  Frank— the  college— how  are  you 
going  to  arrange  things?  Classes  start  in 
two  weeks." 

"Oh,  the  college!"  said  Franklyn  B.  Col- 
ton, A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  "Day  before  yes- 
terday, when  the  company  came  across,  I 
hot-footed  up  to  prexy  and  told  him  all 
about  it  and  put  my  resignation  in.  I'm 
finished  with  the  college  for  life.  You  sort 
of  gave  me  an  idea  that  you  wouldn't  mind 
very  much,  Snips."  He  turned  to  her  ap- 
pealingly. 

"I  don't  mind!"  she  asserted.  "I  don't 
mind  a  bit !  I  think  this  is  just — just  won- 
derful !  But  what  are  you  going  to  do— all 
your  plans,  Frank?" 

"Me?  I've  been  put  in  charge  of  pro- 
duction on  these  tops.  I  guess  that'll  keep 
me  busy  for  a  while." 

"Do  you  really  want  to,  Frank?" 

"Want  to?  Why,  I'm  eating  it  alive! 
Seventy-five  a  week,  Sylvie,  and  the  royal- 
ties. They're  going  to  equip  all  their  four 
and  five  passenger  open  cars  and  their  run- 
abouts. And  just  you  mark  my  words,  in- 
side of  a  year  the  Colton  One  Hand  Top  is 
going  to  be  known  from  one  side  of  this 
country  to  the  other!" 

"The  Colton  One  Hand  Top?" 

"That's  what  we're  going  to  call  it. 
Good  snappy  name,  don't  you  think?  Yes- 
sir,  the  Colton  One  Hand  Top!"  His  eyes 
were  dancing  with  his  enthusiasm. 

"Oh,  Frank,"  said  Sylvia  huskily,  "it's 
all  so  strange  and  unexpected — and,  oh, 
it's  just  great!  But  dear  "—her  eyes  sought 
his — "what  about  the  book?  Are  you  go- 
ing to  give  that  up  too?" 

He  looked  at  her  steadily,  and  she  noted, 
oddly,  that  his  spectacles  no  longer  seemed 
too  big  for  him. 

"I  don't  think  I'll  give  it  up,  Sylvie,"  he 
said  judicially.  "On  the  contrary— at  last 
I've  got  something  to  say."  His  eyes 
lighted  up.  "Yes,  I'm  going  to  write  that 
book,  Snips,  but  it's  going  to  be  different 
from  the  book  I'd  planned.  In  the  mean- 
time, though,"  he  added,  "I'm  working  on 
another  one." 

"What  about?"  she  asked. 

He  grinned  sheepishly. 

"It's  a  sales  book,  Snips,  on  the  Colton 
One  Hand  Top." 

It  was  on  a  chilly  afternoon  in  late  October 
that  Mr.  Ed  McCarty  guided  his  ponder- 
ous team  into  Gordon  Street  and  opened 
his  eyes  in  wide  surprise  at  the  second 
house  on  the  left. 

"What  next?"  he  muttered  in  ill- 
concealed  awe.  "Some  class,  I'll  tell  the 
world,  some  class!  And  regular  icers  now 
too!" 

At  the  back  of  the  house  there  was  a  neat 
garage  which  Mr.  McCarty  had  already  • 
watched  go  up  as  a  housing,  none  too  fine, 
for  the  shiny  gray  Lenhard  Six  that  had 
caused  him  such  envious  concern.  At  the 
end  of  the  dwelling  there  was  now  a  glassed- 
in  sun  parlor,  filled  to  overflowing,  so  it 
seemed,  with  cool,  green  plants. 

And  to-day — why,  they  were  painting 
the  house  white — green  blinds  and  every- 
thing! Must  have  bought  it,  Mr.  McCarty 
reflected  as  he  descended  from  his  seat  and; 
made  his  way  around  to  the  rear  of  his  yel-  j 
low  wagon. 

"I'd  like  to  see  the  Doc  again,"  he  ob-| 
served  as  he  methodically  chopped  and; 
hacked.  "Ain't  seen  him  really  since  last  f. 
summer.  Well" — he  tugged  on  a  fifty- j 
pound  lump — "it  just  proves  what  I've  al-| 
ways  said.  A  fellow  wades  into  a  job  and 
sticks  to  it  and  uses  his  brain  some  and 
don't  think  of  another  darn  thing  on  the: 
outside — and  he'll  come  through." 

He  lifted  the  ice  with  his  tongs,  let  the 
weight  drop,  caught  it  accurately  with  one 
gripping  hand. 

"What  the  Doc  done  set  me  thinking," 
he  told  himself  with  a  nod.  "Now  I  got  an 
idea  too.  Automatic  cutter,  like  a  meat 
sheer,  that'll  slick  it  off  just  the  weight  you 
want,  without  no  scales.  Got  to  get  busy 
on  that." 
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X&lh  LUMBER.' 


Distinctive  architectural  beauty  as  well  as  com- 
fort, convenience  and  the  air  of  "homeyness" 
can  best  be  obtained  in  the  home  by  building 
with  lumber.  And  wood  is  the  least  expensive 
material  you  can  buy  today. 

For  Lumber  of  Uniform  High  Quality 

Ask  Your  Lumberman  For 
LONG-BELL  Trade-Marked  Lumber 


r  JI 


II 

HI  IW. 


I  would  have  you  build 
for  yourselves  and  your 
children  a  home  which 
never  be  lightly 
parted  with — a  home 
which   shall   be  to  all 
whose  lives  have  been 
associated   with    it  the 
most  interesting  and 
precious  spot  upon  earth''1 
—J.  G.  Holland. 
<~>  


Send  for  our  free  booklet, 
"I  HI-  I'KKH  t  f  FLOOR" 
—  bow  oik  floor*  vbould  be 
laid,  Iintihtd,  (arid  for. 


jjpnGzfieLL 


Southern  Pine  Lumber  and  Timbers;  Creosoted  Lumber,  Timbers, 

Posts,  Poles,  Piling,  Ties  and  Wood  Blocks;  California  White  Pine 
Lumber,  Sash  and  Doors;  Standardized  Woodwork; 

(  >ak  and  Gum  Lumber,  Oak  Ignoring 


G-ReLL  I  Limber  Comparing 


UILDING      Lumbermen  since  1875      KANSAS    CITY,  MO. 


RECEPTION 


The  world's  need  is  for  minds  which  forever 
keep  their  windows  open  toward  to-morrow; 
which  reach  out,  like  the  flower  for  the  sun. 
In  such  minds  lightning  became  electricity; 
steam  became  transportation;  freedom  became 
a  democracy. 

All  advancement  is  the  result  of  mental  recep- 
tion. There  are  flood  tides  in  reception.  For  five 
years  the  nations  of  the  earth  had  their  habits, 
beliefs,  ideals,  and  authorities  overwhelmed. 
Age-long  convictions  were  shattered.  Men's  minds 
staggered  under  the  shock  of  the  constant  accom- 
plishment of  the  proclaimed  impossible. 

Because  of  this  upheaval  the  world  is  now 
being  swept  with  waves  of  mental  activity.  Proof 
of  this  exists  all  about  us.  It  is  seen  in  the 
operation  of  business.  It  is  strikingly  found  in 
that  commercial  force  which  gains  its  momentum 


through  appeal  to  both  the  mind  and  the  emotions 
—  advertising. 

Advertising  has  dug  a  channel  through  the 
national  consciousness.  This  fact  is  important 
to  the  whole  of  society. 

Stability  of  social  life  is,  in  this  industrial  era, 
dependent  upon  stability  in  industry;  and  there 
is  undeniable  evidence  that  strength  and  growth 
have  been  given  industry  by  advertising. 

Advertising  has  carried  an  understanding  of 
industry  into  the  homes  of  the  consumers.  It  has 
induced  so  strong  a  flow  of  standard  wares  as  to 
make  advertised  goods  a  preferred  investment  for 
the  merchant. 

Like  many  truly  great  forces,  there  is  no  mys- 
tery about  advertising;  but  there  is  much  of 
common  sense. 


N.  W.  AYER  &  SON,  advertising  headquarters 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  CLEVELAND  CHICAGO 
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(Continued  from  Page  13) 


He  would  have  been,  at  this  stage,  far 
more  excited  over  meeting  a  more  popular 
author.  It  would  have  thrilled  him  to 
touch  the  hand  of  Arthur  Egbert  Sims, 
whose  sweetened-water  novels  sold  by  mil- 
lions, or  Mrs.  Nell  Miller,  whose  name, 
as  a  mere  trade-mark,  Allie  appraised  in  six 
figures.  But  there  was  a  sensation,  never- 
theless, in  standing  face  to  face  with  even 
this  less  significant  personage,  in  being 
mentioned  as  in  some  sense  a  fellow  crafts- 
man. 

"I've  read  lots  of  your  work,  Mr.  May- 
wald,"  said  Allie.  "It's  a  big  pleasure  to 
meet  you." 

He  saw  clearly  that  Maywald  was 
pleased,  and  this  in  turn  pleased  Allie.  He 
remembered  an  epigram  from  the  latest 
Maywald  essay  of  his  reading,  and  quoted 
it.  Again  he  detected  symptoms  of 
gratification.  Hartshorne  left  them  alone 
together  for  a  few  minutes  and  Allie  used 
the  time  effectually.  It  was  nearly  five,  and 
he  managed  to  stroll  out  to  the  elevator 
just  as  Maywald  left.  They  walked  toward 
the  subway  together.  Maywald  stopped, 
however,  before  they  reached  it.  He  lived, 
it  appeared,  in  the  apartment  hotel  where 
Allie  sometimes  lunched  with  clients  of  the 
agency. 

"It's  early.  Come  up  for  a  bit,  won't 
you?"  Maywald  spoke  cordially  enough 
to  overcome  Allie's  bashfulness. 

His  rooms  revealed  a  new  universe — a 
place  of  almost  magical  refinements — 
pictures,  hangings,  books,  the  soft  texture 
and  color  of  the  rugs,  the  minute  perfection 
of  infinitesimal  appointments.  Allie  Reb- 
soll realized  in  a  flash  how  far  he  was  from 
all  this  and  from  all  it  meant  in  the  mind 
behind  it.  He  was  ashamed.  Here  was  a 
man  who  belonged  to  a  different  order.  In 
that  moment  the  better  self  stirred  and 
woke.   If  Allie  Rebsoll  could  be  like  that! 

Why  not?  Hadn't  Allie  Rebsoll,  the  bill 
clerk,  become  Allie  Rebsoll,  star  copy 
writer  for  McVitty  &  Hartshorne?  The 
discovery  of  heights  beyond  this  present 
eminence  was  almost  a  challenge.  He  won- 
dered whether  there  were  correspondence 
courses  in  culture  by  which  in  twenty- 
five  lessons  a  man  might  lift  himself  to 
Maywald's  level.  He  would  have  investi- 
gated this  next  day  had  it  not  been  for 
a  chance  reference  of  Maywald's  to  cor- 
respondence schools  in  general — an  allusion 
barbed  with  so  much  disapproval  that  Allie 
almost  blushed  to  think  that  he  had 
actually  believed  in  them. 

But  the  idea  took  firm  root,  neverthe- 
less. The  new  Allie  Rebsoll  was  thoroughly 
awake.  And  if  there  was  no  epistolary 
royal  road  to  enlightenment  there  was 
at  least  Maywald  himself.  By  cultivating 
this  acquaintance  an  Allie  Rebsoll  could 
learn  a  lot— even  more  than  from  type- 
written instruction  sheets  perhaps. 

"Drop  in  again,"  said  Maywald  as  Allie 
left. 

"I'd  like  to— ever  so  much,"  said  Allie. 

And  again  he  saw  that  Maywald  was 
pleased,  and  knew,  without  understanding 
why,  that  Maywald  liked  him.  He  took 
the  invitation  literally,  and  thenceforward 
sat  open-mouthed  at  Maywald's  feet,  an 
eager  disciple,  reverent,  a  little  shocked  at 
first,  always  convinced.  He  offered  May- 
wald a  mind  like  a  blank  page,  and  May- 
wald, to  whom  such  a  page  was  both  a 
challenge  and  affront,  wrotewillinglyupon  it. 

Allie  Rebsoll's  better  self  developed 
swiftly  under  this  tuition.  He  came  into 
new  worlds,  where  the  old  Allie  would 
have  been  appalled  and  bewildered  new 
worlds  of  sound  and  color,  new  worlds  of 
ideas.  He  learned  to  order  his  meals  with 
the  same  artistic  discrimination  he  used  in 
selecting  his  books.  He  absorbed  May- 
wald's sophisticated  taste  in  tobacco  and 
philosophy.  He  came  to  disbelieve  in 
almost  everything  he  had  believed  in,  to  be 
ashamed  that  he  had  ever  entertained  such 
simple  notions. 

Marriage,  for  instance.  Maywald  rid- 
dled Allie's  old  illusions  about  it.  Shyly, 
sometimes,  the  original  Allie  had  looked 
forward  to  meeting  the  one  woman.  Some- 
where, waiting  for  the  hour  to  strike,  des- 
tiny had  reared  and  formed  his  mate. 
When  he  saw  her  something  mysterious 
would  wake  in  him;  he  would  be  in  love 
as  men  were  in  love  in  Mrs.  Nell  Miller's 
novels.  He  would  inevitably  marry  and  as 
inevitably  live  happily  thereafter.  Occa- 
sionally, in  hisunregenerate  days,  Allie  had 
imagined  that  the  woman  had  presented 


herself.  There  was  the  affair  of  the  book- 
keeping lady  at  Mrs.  McHale's;  there  was, 
i^?r'  almost  a  disaster  in  the  matter  of 
Lffie  McHale  herself.  He  had  regarded 
these  episodes,  in  retrospect,  with  a  mildly 
agreeable  regret.  Now,  contemplating 
them  in  the  light  of  Maywald's  elucida- 
tions, he  was  able  to  recall  in  each  of  these 
ladies  the  very  symptoms  of  deadly  medi- 
ocrity that  Maywald  talked  about.  It 
terrified  him  now  to  reflect  on  the  narrow- 
ness of  his  escapes.  He  might  easily  have 
married,  in  his  blindness,  a  woman  whose 
mind,  as  Maywald  put  it,  was  a  morass  of 
banality,  superstition,  ignorance. 

Now,  of  course,  he  was  quite  safe.  They 
would  never  be  able  to  fool  the  new  Allie 
Rebsoll  on  the  ancient  gold-brick  game  of 
matrimony.  His  ear  was  alert  for  the 
mouth-worn  phrase.  Maywald  had  taught 
him  to  detest  the  bromide  beyond  all  lesser 
evils.  The  ordinary  converse,  therefore,  of 
the  ladies  at  McVitty 's  office  became  merci- 
lessly clear  to  Allie  Rebsoll  as  a  tissue  of 
weary  repetitions.  He  smiled  bitterly  in 
his  sleeve  at  persiflage  which,  before  his 
enlightenment,  had  appealed  to  him  as 
almost  brilliant. 

Nor  was  his  eye  less  percipient.  He 
could  gaze,  unmoved,  on  the  most  peekaboo 
of  waists,  now  that  he  understood  the  pur- 
pose and  nature  of  such  crude  bait.  Blond 
hair,  once  a  marked  weakness  of  Allie's, 
became  now  not  merely  commonplace  but 
probably  fictitious.  Romance,  in  print  or 
on  the  screen,  was  at  once  exposed  as  part 
of  the  ancient  fallacy.  You  couldn't  fool 
the  new  Allie  Rebsoll  with  any  rag,  bone 
and  hank  of  hair.  He  knew!  Whosoever 
was  deceived  by  these  was  not  wise,  and 
Allie  Rebsoll  was  very  wise. 

Of  course,  there  were  times  when  the  old 
Allie  came  to  the  surface.  Sometimes  he 
actually  wanted  to  laugh  at  Charlie  Chap- 
lin, instead  of  sitting,  aloof  and  scornful, 
beside  Maywald  and  whispering  shrewd 
comment  on  the  persistence  of  the  primitive 
in  movie  audiences.  There  were  moments 
when  he  indulged  in  imaginary  romances, 
with  some  new  screen  planet  as  protago- 
nist— when  he  would  dream  of  desert 
islands  and  shipwrecks  and  savages  and 
palm-leaf  huts  precisely  as  he  had  dreamed 
when  he  was  only  Allie  the  bill  clerk.  But 
these  intervals  decreased  in  frequency  and 
endurance  as  his  education  proceeded.  The 
new,  better  Allie  Rebsoll  was  more  real 
than  the  old  Allie  had  ever  been. 

All  this  reacted,  naturally,  on  his  work. 
Viewing  his  trade  with  Maywald's  eye,  the 
composition  of  advertisements  became  a 
diverting  game  instead  of  a  solemn  calling. 
Standing  back,  tongue  in  cheek,  he  was 
able  to  discern  the  false  notes  in  the  copy 
he  had  written  in  the  old  days,  to  see  de- 
fects in  the  corsets  to  which  once  he  had 
resolutely  shut  his  eyes.  It  was  amusing 
now  to  watch  the  air  brush  of  the  retoucher 
imparting  spirituality  to  photographs  of 
these  corsets.  Chuckling,  Allie  would  com- 
pose prose  lyrics  to  such  settings: 

"There  is  an  exquisite  something  about 
this  corset,  a  je  ne  sais  quoi  which  fairly 
breathes  that  atmosphere  of  youth  and 
simplicity  which,  without  sacrifice  of  style, 
seems  to  distinguish  the  wearer  with  inde- 
finable good  taste.  Corsets  they  are,  that 
have  a  potential,  as  it  were— corsets  in 
which  the  dominant  is  enhanced  by  the  per- 
sonality of  the  wearer." 

He  would  exhibit  these  to  Maywald,  and 
laugh  over  them,  and  over  McVitty's  in- 
cautious outbursts  of  awed  approval.  To 
McVitty  Allie's  unfoldings  were  so  many 
proofs  of  his  own  insight.  He  had  always 
known,  it  appeared,  that  Allie  had  it  in 
him.  To  Hartshorne— that  Hartshorne 
who  had  said  "Look  out!  He'll  hear 
you" — they  were  blended  joy  and  sorrow. 
They  were  instrumental  indirectly  in 
attracting  bigger  revenues,  but  they  in- 
volved immediately  successive  increases 
in  Allie's  pay  which  turned  the  iron  in 
Hartshornc's  soul.  To  Allie  himself  this 
augmented  income  was  an  added  spice  to 
the  joke,  although  the  old  Allie  retained 
enough  vitality  to  marvel  over  his  nay 
checks,  sometimes,  and  contrast  his  last 
state  reverently  wit  h  his  first. 

The  money,  however,  financed  the  ma- 
terial phases  of  Allie's  regeneration.  Hi 
had  rooms  now  rooms  as  nearly  like  those 
of  Maywald  as  he  could  make  them.  He 
had  books  and  pictures  and  rugs  and 
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Will  it  be  all  that  you  have  dreamed  ?  Will 
it  be  the  expression  of  your  own  individ- 
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It  can  be  and  it  will  be  if  it  bears  a 
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It  takes  theTMKEE" 
Ratcho^ 
to  do  this 


With  a  "Yankee"  Breast  Drill 
you  can  do  accurate  work  in  tight 
quarters  where  no  other  drill  could 
work  at  all. 

The  DOUBLE  Ratchet  permits 
speed.  The  slightest  motion  of 
crank  in  either  direction  keeps  bit 
cutting. 

"YANKEE" 

Ratchet  Breast  Drill 

Five  adjustments,  controlled  by 
a  finger-touch  on  ratchet  shifter 
between  small  gears,  give  this  tool 
a  wide  working  range. 

1.  Plain  Drill 

2.  Left-hand  Ratchet 

3.  Right-hand  Ratchet 

-A  Double  Ratchet 

Gears  Locked 

"YANKEE"  Ratchet  Tap  Wrench 

has  right-  and  left-hand  and  rigid  adjust- 
ments. Knurled  thumbpiece — for  starting 
and  backing  out  taps  quickly.  Counter- 
sunk top  for  use  in  lathe  — for  hold- 

ring  small  drills. 
Removable  cross- 
bar held  central, 
or  at  either  end 
by  friction  device. 
Made  in  three 
sizes. 

Your  Dealer  Can  Supply  You 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  free  "Yankee"  Tool  Book. 
Shows  all  the  ingenious  Yankee"  metal-drilling,  wood- 
boring  and  screw-driving  tools. 

North  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.  Philadelphia 


No.  1555  (illus- 
trated) Length 
17  in.  Three-jaw 
chuck  for  round 
shank  drills  up  to 

No.  555  Length 
\lx/l  in-  Two-jaw 
chuck  for  holding 
both  rounds  and 
squares. 


This  lever 
controls  the 
two  speeds. 
Change 
instantly 
without 
removing 
drill  from 
work. 


hangings,  chosen  with  Maywald's  posses- 
sions as  his  guide.  The  new  self  was 
patterned  on  Maywald  in  every  respect, 
from  his  attitude  on  religion  to  the  narrow, 
wicked-looking  shoes  which  Maywald's 
custom  cobbler  built  for  him.  Maywald's 
barber  taught  Allie's  thick,  unruly  hair  to 
lie  back,  flat  and  glistening,  and  created 
the  same  angle  at  temple  and  ear.  May- 
wald's manicure  shaped  Allie's  ends,  in 
spite  of  his  former  rough-hewings,  to 
resemble  Maywald's  tapering,  sensitive 
finger  tips.  The  new  Allie  came  actually  to 
like  the  thin,  twisted  cigars  which  May- 
wald smoked,  overcoming  an  addiction  to 
the  cheap  cigarettes  for  which  the  old  Allie 
had  written  copy  in  the  vernacular: 

The  first  inhale  of  a  fresh,  fragrant 
Angora  makes  you  feel  as  if  you  were  in 
Constantinople.  The  second  whiff  makes 
you  feel  like  old  man  Abdul-Hamid  him- 
self. The  third  puff — say,  bo,  after  the 
third  puff  you're  too  blame'  happyfied  to 
feel  nothin' ! 

Allie  blushed  and  wriggled  sometimes  to 
remember  that  once  he  had  believed  all 
this.  He  still  wrote  it,  but  he  wrote  it 
much  more  persuasively,  now  that  he  knew 
better.  He  came  swiftly  to  a  mental  state 
in  which  the  old  Allie  was  scarcely  more 
than  an  unpleasant  memory.  He  regarded 
himself  as  permanently  reconstructed. 

And  then  Emma  Black  came  into  his  life. 
Afterward  it  seemed  to  Allie  that  this  affair 
had  the  look  of  a  malicious  practical  joke 
on  the  part  of  destiny.  He  had  spent 
the  afternoon  with  Fred  Black,  who  was 
treasurer  of  the  Acme  Fabrics  Corporation, 
for  whom  McVitty  &  Hartshorne  were  pre- 
paring a  campaign  in  behalf  of  the  new 
Acme  Sleperyte  Nyte  Sute.  Normally, 
even  after  an  overtime  conference,  Allie 
would  have  said  good  night  and  gone  his 
ways.  But  Fred  Black  seemingly  felt  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  offer  entertainment 
as  recompense  for  the  delay,  and  some  im- 
pulse bade  Allie  accept  his  invitation  to 
dinner. 

Emma,  by  previous  arrangement  with 
her  brother,  met  them  at  Ellwanger's. 
Allie  was  unprepared  for  her  presence.  He 
heard  Fred  Black's  booming  tones  bidding 
Mr.  Rebsoll  to  shake  hands  with  his  sister, 
while  his  new  self  shook  and  tottered  on 
its  foundations  and  the  old  Allie  Rebsoll 
ferreted  in  his  vocabulary  for  adequate  syn- 
onyms— peach,  pippin,  queen — ■ — ■  He  gave 
it  up.  Emma  herself  was  visible;  there  was 
no  need  of  words  at  present. 

The  new  Allie,  with  his  detached,  amused 
sophistication,  crumbled  and  dissolved;  the 
old  Allie,  speechless  and  enraptured,  con- 
templated a  person  who  could  not  possibly 
be  remotely  related  to  rags  and  bones  and 
hanks  of  hair — a  lady  who  suggested,  only 
to  dim  and  tarnish  their  feebler  radiance, 
such  starry  memories  as  Norma  Talmadge 
and  Constance  Binney  and  a  dozen  minor 
luminaries  of  the  soft-focus  close-up. 

This  Allie  Rebsoll's  lips  were  dry;  his 
pulses  drummed  and  fluttered;  he  mum- 
bled noes  and  yeses  and  forgot  to  eat — 
forgot  to  be  amused  at  Fred  Black's  naive 
ideas  of  dietary  elegance.  This  Allie 
listened,  shivering,  to  a  voice  which 
drowned  his  reason.  He  did  not  even  wince 
when  Emma  told  him  that  the  humidity 
and  not  the  heat  was  responsible  for  the 
oppressive  weather.  She  made  the  an- 
nouncement in  a  tone  which  might  have 
served  for  Columbus'  first  report  to  Isa- 
bella. It  affected  Allie  Rebsoll  as  if  some- 
one had  played  Dearie  on  a  pipe  organ. 
He  knew  below  a  drugged,  drunken  delight 
that  he  ought  to  be  revolted,  sardonically 
amused.   He  didn't  care. 

They  saw  a  movie  after  dinner  at  which 
the  honest  treasurer  wept  frankly  and 
which  stirred  the  revivified  old  Allie  to 
delicious  tingles  of  primitive  emotion,  while 
Emma,  in  an  angel's  voice,  explained  the 
big  lesson  of  the  play.  She  deduced  that 
murder  for  purposes  of  profit  was  held  in 
light  esteem  by  the  dramatist. 

Allie  went  home  a  perambulating  theater 
of  civil  war.  His  better  self  emerged  from 
stupor  and  fought  valiantly.  He  told  Allie 
Rebsoll  exactly  what  Emma  was,  exactly 
what  Allie  himself  was  for  requiring  to 
be  told.  He  warned  Allie,  in  Maywald's 
satiric  style,  of  the  future  waiting  for  a 
man  who  fell  for  such  enticements.  Under 
this  treatment,  released  from  the  toxic 
spell  of  Emma's  nearness,  Allie  struggled 
back  toward  sanity.  He  knew  his  weakness 
in  time — he  could  conquer  it.  He  needn't 
ever  see  Emma  again.  He  could  build 
up  in  advance  a  resistance  against  other 


Emmas  by  prodding  Maywald  into  epi- 
grams about  such  women.  He  was  on 
guard  now.  He  couldn't  ever  be  taken  by 
surprise  again. 

Next  afternoon  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  a  peg-post  policeman  by  walking  back 
and  forth  before  a  florist's  shop  for  almost 
an  hour.  He  slunk  away,  after  dispatching 
American  Beauties,  with  the  aspect  of  the 
murderer  who  flees  from  the  corpse.  De- 
liberately he  made  an  engagement  with 
Maywald  for  the  evening,  as  measure  of 
defense,  and  at  nine  o'clock  he  was  smiling 
vacantly  into  Emma's  inexorably  blue  eyes. 

He  fought  every  inch  of  the  losing  battle 
after  this — fought  all  the  more  stubbornly 
because  he  knew  that  he  was  lost.  Not 
even  Maywald's  keenest  satire,  guided  cun- 
ningly toward  Emma's  vulnerabilities  as 
Allie  introduced  them  in  the  abstract, 
possessed  a  curative  effect.  Even  while 
he  applauded  them  he  yearned  thirstily  to 
take  Maywald  by  the  throat.  Always  he 
gave  ground.  Always  his  vicious  circle, 
narrowing  as  the  hobbled  cow  reduces  her 
radial  halter  in  her  spirals  around  the  tree, 
led  him  back  to  Emma.  He  protected  him- 
self by  pitiful  devices.  He  sought  safety 
in  numbers — crowds  in  restaurants  and 
theaters  and  daylit  streets.  He  invented 
shrewd  pretexts  for  avoiding  exposure  in  a 
solitude  of  two;  Fred's  company,  for  in- 
stance, or  that  of  one  of  Emma's  strangely 
unalluring  girl  friends.  He  managed  to 
satiate  his  craving  for  the  sight  and  sound 
of  her  by  meeting  her  at  restaurants,  by 
afternoon  walks  on  the  Avenue,  in  the  pro- 
tection of  crowded  busses  and  surface  cars. 
After  one  incredibly  narrow  escape  he 
never  risked  the  intimacy  of  a  telephonic 
interview,  and  in  this  fashion  he  contrived 
to  pass  through  six  months  of  miserable 
ecstasy  with  the  irrevocable,  enslaving 
words  unspoken. 

Then,  to  his  affrighted  horror,  he  dis- 
covered that  there  was  no  safety,  even  at 
Ellwanger's.  He  had  reached  that  stage 
of  spiritual  decay  in  which  he  was  ready  to 
tell  Emma  that  he  loved  her  even  if  May- 
wald himself  had  been  earwitness  of  the 
surrender.  He  knew,  as  he  came  into 
Maywald's  rooms  after  the  hairbreadth 
escape,  that  the  next  encounter  would  end 
the  fight.  There  was  no  more  resistance 
left  in  him.  The  idea  came  to  him  suddenly 
as  Maywald,  in  his  Japanese  dressing 
gown,  made  him  mildly  welcome.  It  took 
Allie's  breath  at  first  even  to  contemplate 
the  thing  which  suggested  itself  to  him. 
But  a  case  so  desperate  made  any  remedy 
seem  worthy  of  a  trial — even  this  one. 


HE  PLUNGED  straight  into  the  story, 
knowing  that  if  he  hesitated  on  the 
brink  he  would  not  find  courage  for  the  leap. 

"  Maywald,  you've  got  to  help  me  some- 
how.  I — I'm  in  love!" 

Maywald  manifested  the  only  attitude 
which  would  have  encouraged  Allie  Reb- 
soll to  go  on.  He  displayed  no  surprise,  no 
disapproval,  no  reproach.  It  was  clear  to 
Allie's  excited  and  divided  brain  that  May- 
wald was  actively  interested  in  this  revela- 
tion as  a  phenomenon;  that  he  regarded  it 
as  a  doctor  might  regard  a  beautiful  case  of 
erysipelas. 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  said  Maywald. 
He  uncrossed  his  feet  in  token  of  an 
unusual  degree  of  attention.  Allie  told 
him — told  him  in  detail,  finding  in  the  his- 
tory the  queer  half  pleasure  of  violently 
outraged  reserves,  the  relief  which  comes  to 
men  in  the  privileged  self-exposure  to  priest 
or  doctor  or  attorney.  He  felt,  indeed,  as  if 
he  had  rid  his  soul  of  guilty  pressure  by 
full  confession. 

"There!"  he  said  at  last.  "That's  off 
my  mind,  anyway." 

Maywald  smoked  a  moment. 

"  What's  she  like?  You  haven't  told  me 

that.   She  must  be  " 

The  hopelessness  of  describing  Emma 
oppressed  Allie  Rebsoll  for  a  helpless  mo- 
ment. Then  he  found  an  expedient. 

"You  might  have  written  her  yourself," 
he  said.  "She's  a  perfect  type  of  every- 
thing you  laugh  at.  She's  absolutely  what 
the  Kaiser  specified — church,  children  and 
kitchen,  I  mean.  Her  mental  geography 
would  make  Kansas  look  like  the  Grand 
Canon !  She  believes  in  everything — from 
patent-medicine   ads   to  suffrage.  She 

reads  " 

"  Don't  be  pathological,  Rebsoll !  That's 
quite  enough !  If  she's  like  that,  why  under 
the  high  heaven  don't  you  laugh  and  go 
your  ways? " 

Allie  threw  his  arms  wide. 

(Continued  on  Page  113) 
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An  Adventure  in  Chocolates 


A  sincere  effort  to  achieve  a  new  excellence  in  the  famous 
Whitman  Chocolates  and  to  pack  them  in  a  treasure  chest  that 
suggests  how  valuable  they  are. 

Before  we  published  any  word  of  praise  about  this  Pleasure 
Island  package  twenty  thousand  pound  boxes  were  distributed,  and 
the  glowing  praise  we  received  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
American  candyloving  public  appreciates  every  bit  of  painstaking 
care  to  serve  it  better. 

We  invite  lovers  of  chocolates  to  examine  this  odd,  attractive 
package  and  taste  the  contents. 

For  sale  only  by  those  selected  stores  everywhere,  in  practically  every  town 
in  every  state,  that  are  accredited  agents  for  the  sale  of  Whitman  products. 

Whitman's  Pleasure  Island  package  is  the  new  member  of  Whitman's  Quality 
Group  of  package  chocolates  and  confections  which  includes  the  SAMPLER. 


PLEASURE 
ISLAND 

Package 


STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  e<  SON.  Inc..  Philadrlphin.  U.  S.  A. 

Sole  makt't  of  Whitman')  I  nstantaneout  Chocolate.  Cocoa  and  Maithmallow  Whip 
New  York  liranch  '  hi>«K<.  Uranch 

215  W.  33rd  Street  1537  MkU|U  Ave  .  South 
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sure  they're  in 
the  specifications 


The  No.  /  Hoffman 
Siphon  Air  Valoe 

How  your  heating 
specifications  should  read 

For  One  Pipe  Gravity  systems:  "Each 
Radiator  shall  be  equipped  with  a  No.  1 
Hoffman  Siphon  Air  Valve. 

"On  each  return  main  where  indicated 
on  plans  place  a  No.  4  Hoffman  Quick 
Vent  Air  Valve.  (In  systems  where  the 
return  is  less  than  15"  above  the  boiler 
water  line  use  a  No.  5  Hoffman  Quick 
Vent  Float  Air  Valve.) 

"The  satisfactory  operation  of  all  air 
valves  shall  be  guaranteed  in  writing 
by  the  manufacturer  for  a  period  of  five 
years  from  date  of  installation." 


THIS  spring,  are  you — as  are  many  other 
families — building  that  long  cherished 
home?  Of  course  you're  discussing  tiled 
bath  rooms,  hardwood  floors  and  Colonial 
doorways,  but  primarily  you  are  tremendously 
interested  in  comfort. 

Then  give  a  thought  to  the  heating  system — 
for  on  it  depends  whether  or  not  you'll  have  all 
that  comfort  you  anticipate  next  winter  and  for 
other  winters  to  come,  or  just  day-in  and  day- 
out  misery.  There  is  one  way  you  can  be  sure. 
Insist  upon  steam  heat  and  Hoffman  Valves. 

Because  : 

Experts  agree  that  steam  is  the  best  of 
heats  for  small  or  large  houses,  if  the  air  valves 
on  the  radiators  and  pipe  lines  work  perfectly. 

Hoffman  Valves  let  all  the  cold  air  escape 
from  the  system  and  the  radiators  when  low 
steam  pressure  is  generated. 

Hoffman  Valves  close  instantly  when  the 


steam  reaches  them.  There  is  no  gradual 
closing  with  the  resultant  hissing. 

Hoffman  Equipped  Radiators  don't  bang  or 
thump  because  there  are  no  "air  pockets" — 
steam  occupies  all  the  interior  space  of  the 
radiator. 

Hoffman  Equipped  Radiators  heat  quickly 
and  thoroughly  because  they  are  freely  vented 
and  heat  giving  steam  flows  into  the  radiator 
at  the  same  rate  as  air  escapes. 

Hoffman  Equipped  Radiators  won't  leak  on 
rugs  and  hardwood  floors  because  escape  of 
water  or  steam  is  stopped  by  the  valve. 

And — Hoffman  Valves  are  coal  savers — they 
assure  you  all  the  heat  you  pay  for.  There  is 
no  waste. 

Make  sure  your  architect  and  builder  include 
Hoffman  Valves  in  the  heating  specifications. 

Make  sure  too — that  you  obtain  our  five  year 
written  guarantee  at  the  time  of  installation. 
Make  sure  of  real  heating  comfort. 

Send  to  our  Waterbury  Office  for  the  booklet  "More  Heat  from  Less  Coal" 
which  tells  in  interesting  fashion  all  about  steam  heat — its  ills  and  remedy 

HOFFMAN  SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  Inc..  Main  Office  and  Factory,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
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(Continued  from  Page  HO) 

"Don't  you  see?  1  know  what  she  is 
and  1  don't  euro.  It  doesn't  matter  what 
she  thinks  or  doesn't  think — I  just  want 
her!"  lie  shut  his  hands  slowly  and  his 
eyes  narrowed  as  if  with  a  physical  pain. 
"1  don't  think  about  her  mind.  I  can't 
think  about  anything  except  her  hair  and 
the  way  her  eyes  crinkle  when  she  laughs 
and  " 

"After  all,  those  attributes  are  fairly 
commonplace." 

"Oh,  don't  be  clever,  Maywald!  You 
don't  understand.  You've  never  been 
through  it  or  you'd  know  how  I  feel.  I 
thought  you'd  made  a  thinker  out  of  me, 
but  you  haven't.  Under  my  skin  I'm  just 
what  I  always  was.  I  know  what  she  is 
and  I  don't  care.  I  want  her,  that's  all. 
I  want  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  listening 
to  bromides,  if  she'll  say  them.  I  want  her 
to  make  me  wear  red  flannel  till  the  first  of 
May  and  take  sarsaparilla  every  spring. 
I  want  to  go  to  the  movies  with  her,  and 
church  socials.   I  want  " 

"Nonsense!  You  know  better!  Look 
ahead!  Do  you  want — really  want,  mind 
you! — a  house  in  some  new  stucco  suburb, 
with  dinner  waiting  for  you  there — the 
regular  dinner,  remember — three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  a  year?  Do  you 
want  " 

"Yes,  I  do!  I  want  it  all!  I  want  to 
play  five  hundred  with  the  people  from 
next  door  every  Wednesday;  I  want  to 
hear  just  what  the  cook  said  before  she 
quit;  I  want  to  belong  to  the  country  club 
and  take  Emma  to  the  Saturday  night 
dances  there;  I  want  a  guest  room  with  a 
framed  placard  that  says  Sleep  Sweet 
Within  This  Quiet  Room,  0  Thou, 
Whoe'er  Thou  Art !   I  want  " 

Maywald  shook  his  head. 

"Then  why  don't  you  take  " 

"Because  I've  got  my  eyes  part  way 
open ;  because  you've  waked  up  something 
in  me  that  never  seemed  to  be  there;  be- 
cause even  while  I'm  aching  for  all  that 
I  know  how  horrible  it  is!  It's  just  like  a 
drug  craving,  Maywald.  The  dope  fiend 
knows  it's  killing  him,  but  he  can't  stop, 
can  he?  Well,  that's  my  state!" 

Maywald  considered. 

"Then  you'd  still  like  to  escape,  if  you 
could?   Is  that  it?" 

"Yes!  I  don't  want  to,  but  I  know  I 
must !   I  know  it's  all  madness." 

"  I'll  write  you  a  prescription  then.  You 
probably  won't  take  it,  but  it'll  cure  you." 

"Anything — I'll  do  anything!" 

"You've  been  trying  to  get  rid  of  the 
drink  habit  in  a  cheerful  bar,  that's  all.  Go 
down  to  a  station  and  buy  yourself  a  big 
ticket.  Travel  till  it's  used  up  and  stay 
where  it  leaves  you." 

"No  use!   I'd  write!" 

"Write,  then— write  all  you  like,  and 
mail  your  letters  in  your  ash  tray.  You 
can  do  it  if  you'll  try,  and  you'll  find  that 
you  can't  drink  out  of  a  bottle  that's  a 
thousand  miles  away." 

Allie  shook  his  head. 

"Absence  only  makes  the  heart  " 

Maywald  surveyed  him  sorrowfully. 

"My  dear  Rebsoll,  did  you  glean  that 
gem  of  sagacity  from  the  lady?  Absence 
makes  the  head  grow  harder.  Try  it!" 

"  McVitty's  been  at  me  to  go  out  to  the 
Coast  for  a  while,"  said  Allie.  "We've  got 
a  branch  office  there,  and  " 

"  Just  the  thing !  Go  out  there  and  work ! 
Work  like  the  deuce!  And  get  acquainted 
with  other  girls — as  many  as  possible. 
You'll  find  that  helps.  You're  perfectly 
curable — it's  a  mere  question  of  toxins. 
You've  been  poisoning  yourself  by  in- 
dulgence, that's  all." 

Allie  found  some  remnants  of  resolution. 

"I'll  do  it!"  A  spasm  of  pain  twisted 
his  face.  "There!  See  how  bad  I  am? 
Just  the  idea  of  going  away  from  her,  of 
not  seeing  her,  not  hearing  her  —  heavens, 
think  of  wanting  to  hear  her! —is  enough 
to  tear  me  in  two!  You've  never  been 
there,  Maywald.  You  don't  know  how 
lucky  you  are." 

"I'll  take  your  word  for  it,"  said  May- 
wald.   "I'm  not  curious." 

Allie  stopped. 

"I— I  don't  know  whether  I'll  be  able  to 
stick  it  out.  I'll  begin  wondering  about  her 
before  the  train  starts  that's  one  of  the 
symptoms.  I  wake  up  at  night  in  a  cold 
chill  because  I've  dreamed  that  she's  sic  k, 
or  that  somebody  else  is  going  to  marry  her, 
or  that  " 

"I'll  relieve  your  anxieties,  if  you  like," 
said  Maywald.  "Give  me  her  name  and 
address.  I'll  keep  an  eye  on  her,  and  if 
anything  terrible  happens  to  her  I'll  let  you 


know  at  once.  If  you  don't  hear  bad  news 
you  may  assume  that  all's  well— in  a 
manner  of  speaking." 

Allie  thanked  him  miserably. 

"Go  home  and  pack,"  Maywald  urged. 
"Be  all  ready  to  start  to-morrow,  if  your 
firm  will  send  you  right  away." 

"No  trouble  about  that.  McVitty'll  be 
tickled  pink.  I've  been  standing  him  off 
for  weeks." 

"Good!  And  one  thing  more,  Rebsoll. 
Don't  say  good-by  to  her." 

Allie  groaned. 

"Say  good-by?  Gosh,  do  you  think  I 
could?" 

IV 

MORNING  and  McVitty  found  Allie 
wavering.  If  Maywald's  prescription 
had  required  undiluted  initiative  on  Allie's 
part  it  would  never  have  been  swallowed. 
But  McVitty,  reopening  of  his  own  accord 
the  matter  of  the  San  Francisco  expedition, 
discovered  weak  resistance.  He  made  the 
most  of  it,  and  Allie  feebly  submitted,  pro- 
fessionally approving  McVitty's  approach 
and  follow-up  and  closing  punch,  even  while 
his  nerves  cried  out  for  Emma,  even  while 
the  old  Allie  accused  the  better  self  of  trea- 
son base  and  loathsome. 

For  that  matter,  the  old  Allie  was 
influenced  by  McVitty's  argumentum  ad 
pocket.  An  actual  partnership  as  the  price 
of  his  consent  appeared  persuasively  on  the 
horizon  of  the  debate,  Hartshorne  not  being 
present;  and  Allie — the  original  Allie — en- 
visioned instantly  the  glory  of  presenting 
himself  to  Emma  in  that  august  estate.  It 
was  almost  the  duty  of  a  man  who  contem- 
plated matrimony  to  grasp  an  opportunity 
so  glittering. 

The  new  Allie  tolerated  the  idea.  As 
long  as  it  soothed  the  anguish  of  his 
recrudescent  baser  self  it  served  a  worthy 
purpose.  More,  a  partnership  in  the  firm 
of  McVitty  &  Hartshorne  was  wholly  de- 
sirable in  this  new  Allie's  sight. 

McVitty,  a  man  essentially  of  action, 
beat  the  iron  while  it  glowed.  Allie,  after 
once  assenting,  found  the  consequences 
transpiring  with  the  inevitability  of  some 
natural  law.  His  tickets  were  bought  for 
him,  his  baggage  whisked  to  the  station,  his 
work  laid  out  efficiently,  his  very  taxicab 
waiting  at  the  doorway  of  the  office  build- 
ing, all  through  no  act  of  his.  He  was  on 
his  way  before  he  realized  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  this  flight,  before  he  began  to 
imagine  Emma's  thoughts  on  the  subject 
and  to  suffer  at  the  idea  of  her  surprise 
and — hopefully — her  pain. 

Sometimes  as  he  inspected  the  Hudson 
River  with  unfathomable  eyes  he  hoped 
that  she  wouldn't  care;  more  often  he 
hoped  that  she  would.  Before  the  train 
stopped  at  Albany  he  had  written  a  small 
sheaf  of  telegrams  to  her.  It  cost  him  a 
sharp  effort  to  refrain  from  sending  at  least 
one  of  these.  It  would  be  better  to  write, 
he  compromised.  He  could  explain  more 
clearly  in  a  letter. 

He  composed  a  dozen  of  these  between 
Syracuse  and  bedtime,  and  with  a  mount- 
ing hope  he  discovered  that  it  was  almost 
easy  to  tear  them  up.  Perhaps  Maywald 
was  right.  Perhaps  he  was  already  begin- 
ning to  experience  the  curative  powers  of 
separation. 

He  slept  quite  well,  considering  his  inex- 
perience with  Pullmans,  and  he  ordered 
breakfast  with  an  appetite  whetted  by  the 
pleasing  consciousness  of  an  expense  ac- 
count. Yes,  he  was  coming  on. 

He  continued  to  come  on.  At  Chicago 
he  was  able  to  take  a  discreet  interest  in 
feminine  fellow  passengers.  They  reminded 
him  of  Emma,  but  he  could  endure  this 
now.  At  Salt  Lake  City  he  had  progressed 
so  far  that  he  was  able  to  chat  pleasantly 
with  a  lady  who  was  on  her  way  to  Ne- 
vada —an  impressive  lady,  with  long  jet 
earrings  and  a  complexity  of  luggage;  and 
scents  —who  informed  him  with  authority 
that  marriage?  was  not  what  it  was  cracked 
up  to  be.  She,  also,  made  him  think  of 
Emma    she  was  so  different. 

At  San  Francisco  work  engulfed  him. 
There  was  a  new  account,  a  big  one, 
demanding  quaritit  iei  of  copy  copy  for 
advertisements  and  booklets  and  posters 
and  form  letters — demanding  slogans  and 
trade-marks  and  labels.  Here,  insidiously, 
Allie  encountered  his  old  drug  of  admira- 
tion. The  men  in  the  office  deferred  visibly 
to  his  Eastern  sophistication.  Even  the 
clients  were  impressed,  lie  expanded  again 
in  this  friendly  atmosphflN  his  melan- 
choly lifted.  He  amused  himself  in  the 
congenial  society  of  the  office  manager,  a 
bachelor  with  a  nice  taste  in  food  and 
drink  anil  the  drama. 


The  big  pump 
failed— 

but  they  knew 

how  to  fix  it 


THROUGH  the  silver  mine  came  the  alarm.  The  largest 
pump  had  stopped.  A  cylinder-head  stud  had  stripped 
a  thread  and  before  the  steam  could  be  shut  off  the  whole 
head  was  gone. 

The  water  rose.  The  entire  mine  would  be  flooded  unless 
the  big  pump  could  be  made  fit  for  duty  at  once. 

It  was  made  fit  for  duty.  With  a  Screw  Plate  (set  of  taps 
and  dies)  they  threaded  some  rods,  cut  them  off  to  the  proper 
length  and  bolted  the  cylinder-head  in  place.  One  more 
of  the  thousands  of  cases  where  taps  and  dies  are  first  aid. 

Are  you  an  executive  in  a  mine,  colliery  or  factory,  or  the 
owner  of  a  truck,  tractor  or  piping  system?  The  ®TD> 
Corporation  makes  threading  repair  outfits  which  will  be  of 
direct  benefit  to  you  —  in  preventing  accidents  and  saving 
time,  money  or  labor. 

See  the  wide  assortment  of  tap  and  die  sets,  drills, 

reamers  and  pipe  tools  your  hardware  or  implement  dealer 
carries,  ranging  in  price  from  $7.00  to  $120.00  per  set,  accord- 
ing to  the  variety  of  tools  in  each.  Or  perhaps  just  the  set 
you  need  is  shown  in  one  of  the  free  book- 
lets about  repair  tools — listed  in  the  cou- 
pon. Check  the  ones  you  want;  they  will 
be  sent  promptly  without  obligation. 


See  if  you  are  one  of  those  who  should 
read  the  OXD  booklets  on  making 
screw-thread  repairs 

1,000,000  Farmers 
150,000  Manufacturers 
200,000  Motor  truck  owners 
50,000  Auto  repair  shop  owners 
S,000  Railway  officials 
8,000  Mine  owners 
50,000  Engineers 
25,000  Ship  and  motor  boat 

owners 
10,000  Oil  well  owners 
8,000  Municipalities  owning 
fire  apparatus 
25,000  Lumber  camp  owners 
1,000,000  Amateur  mechanics 

1 5,000  Public  utilities  operators 
50,000  Contractors 


GREENFIELD  |  TAP  AND  DIE 
COR  POR  ATI  O  N 

i.h:  I  "III  LD.         1      MAobACMUoLI  I  L> 


Taps 
Reamers 


Dies  •  Screw  Plates  •  Twist  Drills 
Pipe  Tools    •    Milling  Cutters 


Our  free  booklets  give  valuable 
information  about  the  use  of 
I hrcading  tools.  Five  booklets 
in  the  series  with  illustrations, 
prices  and  full  directions. 
Check  the  ones  you  want; 
they  wi!l  come  at  once. 
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STANTON 
Semi  Brogue 
Filled  with  0' Sullivan's 
Rubber  Heels 


Perfect  Fit 
Splendid  Style 

The  longer  you  wear  Arnold  Glove  Grip 
Shoes,  the  more  you'll  want  to  wear  them.  Their 
lines  are  so  trim  that  your  foot  will  be  always 
well  dressed.  You'll  know  such  foot-comfort 
that  you'll  never  be  satisfied  to  wear  ordinary 
shoes  again. 

For  every  part  of  your  feet  will  be  properly 
supported  after  nature's  own  way.    The  pedal 
•bones  and  muscles  will  lie  as  they  should.  You'll 
know  true  shoe-fit — snug  and  close  but  no  pinch 
or  pain;  no  rubbing,  no  burning. 


GLOVE-GRIP  SHOES 


are  for  all  normal  feet  and  need  no  breaking  in. 
Standing  and  walking  will  be  easy.  You  won't 
realize  wearing  them  until  you  take  them  off. 
Style  and  comfort — that's  it,  with  many  a  day  of 
honest  wear  to  boot — and  value  you'll  appreciate. 

There's  no  pretense  about  these  fine  shoes — 
and  not  an  untruth  hidden  in  them  anywhere. 
They  are  made  in  all  styles,  all  leathers,  for  men 
and  for  women  and  are  all  that  shoes  can  be  in 
fashion  and  fit;  worth  and  wear.  Sold  in  first 
class  shoe  stores. 

Send  for  booklet  and  name 
of  dealer  nearest  you, 

M.  N.  Arnold  Shoe  Company 

North  Abington,  Massachusetts 


Maywald  had  been  right.  You  couldn't 
poison  yourself  from  a  bottle  that  was  half 
a  world  away  from  your  lips.  He  didn't 
worry  about  Emma  either— much.  As 
long  as  Maywald's  silence  reassured  him 
there  was  nothing  for  either  of  the  Allie 
Rebsolls  to  worry  about.  He  felt  his  re- 
sistance developing  in  him  as  the  days 
multiplied  between  him  and  Emma.  Some- 
times he  would  go  for  hours  without  once 
thinking  of  her.  He  was  even  able  to  stop 
writing  to  her  after  a  while.  At  first  he 
had  been  obliged  to  relieve  his  suppressed 
desires  in  ink,  although  he  always  managed 
to  follow  Maywald's  advice  and  mail  these 
outpourings  in  the  grate  or  the  wastebasket. 
There  came  a  time  when  the  old  Allie  him- 
self admitted  that  the  better  self  had  won. 

"I'm  cured!"  Allie  would  declare  pri- 
vately.  "I'm  all  over  it!" 

Gradually  he  came  to  embroider  this 
boast. 

"I  could  look  at  her  by  the  hour  and 
never  have  a  flicker  in  the  pulse,"  he  would 
assure  himself.  "Yes,  sir,  I'll  never  have 
to  be  afraid  of  her  again!" 

Thus  he  came  to  regret  that  distance  pre- 
vented his  putting  this  immunity  to  the 
test.  If  he  were  in  New  York  he  could  go 
boldly  up  to  Ninetieth  Street  and  expose 
himself  to  the  perils  of  Emma's  unchaper- 
oned  society,  demonstrating  once  for  all  that 
the  better  self  had  triumphed.  And  when 
McVitty  wired  him  to  come  East  on  the 
new  tire  account  he  was  distinctly  pleased 
at  the  prospect  of  vindicating  his  self- 
mastery. 

Samson's  hair  had  grown  again.  He  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  any  Delilah.  Why, 
Allie  thought  as  he  changed  trains  at  Chi- 
cago— by  hustling  a  bit  and  switching  his 
ticket  to  another  route,  he  managed  to 
shorten  the  remaining  journey  by  almost 
an  hour—why,  he  could  stare  straight  back 
into  Emma's  eyes  and  never  once  think 
of  midsummer  skies  or  bottomless  pools  or 
anything  else  except  perhaps  a  couple  of 
robin's  eggs! 

He  considered  the  idea,  as  he  traveled 
eastward,  with  a  mounting  impatience  to 
prove  it.  He'd  never  feel  absolutely  sure 
of  himself  till  he'd  been  through  the  fire. 
He  consulted  time-tables  and  brakemen. 
They'd  pause  at  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fifth  Street  around  7:40  that  evening.  He 
might  just  as  well  drop  off  there  and  stop 
at  the  Black  house  on  his  way  home.  He 
could  sleep  to-night,  an  unshackled  soul,  a 
man  as  infinitely  above  trivial  weaknesses 
as  Maywald  himself! 

He  moved  forward  in  the  train  as  it 
scuttled  through  the  groove  between  rear 
elevations  of  apartment  houses,  where  fire 
escapes  bloomed  with  fluttering  laundry 
lines.  He  might  as  well  save  what  time  he 
could.  He  scrambled  down  to  the  plat- 
form from  the  stepless  door  of  the  baggage 
car,  having  been  previously  refused  admit- 
tance to  the  mail  coach  ahead  of  this.  He 
stumbled  on  the  stairs;  a  pity,  he  thought, 
that  the  architect  couldn't  have  designed  a 
stairway  which  a  fellow  could  descend  at 
better  than  two  steps  to  a  stride.  These 
fellows  hadn't  any  consideration  for  other 
people's  time.  The  taxi  driver  evidently 
construed  his  abrupt  command  as  betoken- 
ing an  affair  of  life  and  death,  and  flirted 
ingeniously  with  the  latter  as  he  slithered 


southwest.  Allie  scowled  at  this  delibera- 
tion. These  Eastern  drivers  didn't  know 
what  speed  meant ! 

He  found  himself  running  up  the  brown- 
stone  steps.  He  rang  three  times  in  forty 
seconds.  Rotten  service  for  the  biggest 
town  on  earth !  Take  all  day  to  answer  the 
door!  He  glowered  at  the  lantern-jawed 
maid  who  unlatched  it  at  last — a  new 
acquisition  since  his  day,  who  would  have 
delayed  him  by  empty  formalities.  He 
dodged  past  her  and  took  the  stairs  in  four 
bounds.  A  sound  had  answered  his  doubt. 
Only  Emma  laughed  like  that.  Emma — he 
brushed  Fred  Black  out  of  his  way.  Just 
like  that  fellow  to  be  under  your  feet !  He 
stopped  in  the  doorway  as  if  he  had  run 
into  an  invisible  wall. 

Emma  looked  at  him — Emma  clad  in 
some  blue  thing  that  matched  her  eyes, 
Emma  softly  radiant,  a  creature  of  mirac- 
ulous perfections  in  line  and  curve  and 
color,  Emma  faintly  reproachful,  and  yet — 
gloriously — forgiving. 

In  that  instant  Allie  Rebsoll's  two  selves 
merged  into  one.  There  was  no  longer 
any  inner  conflict.  This  Allie  Rebsoll  had 
no  silly  scheme  of  testing  any  powers  of 
resistance.  He  wanted  Emma — Emma 
exactly  as  she  was  and  would  be;  Emma, 
who  wouldn't  ever  like  caviar  or  Beethoven 
or  discuss  psychoanalysis  over  a  cigarette; 
Emma,  placidly  herself,  in  a  world  bounded 
by  four  walls,  a  world  possessed  by  Emma 
and  her  man  and  her  babies ! 

"Why— why,  Allie!" 

It  was  minutes,  perhaps,  before  she  spoke 
again,  but  the  interval  required  nothing  in 
the  way  of  words  from  either.  Emerging 
ever  so  little,  from  a  beatific  mental 
paralysis,  Allie  became  aware  of  a  dis- 
cordant note.  Maywald!  The  name,  in 
chaste  gilt  lettering,  leered  up  at  him  from 
the  maroon  cover  of  a  thin  book  on  Emma's 
table. 

For  a  moment  Allie  hardly  remembered 
who  Maywald  was.  He  had  a  dim  sense  of 
antagonism,  as  toward  an  unsympathetic 
intruder.  Then  his  mind  cleared.  What 
was  Emma  doing  with  Maywald's  book? 
He  had  a  terrible  fear  for  a  fractional  in- 
stant that  Emma  might  have  changed; 
that  Emma,  too,  might  have  discovered  a 
better  self. 

He  reached  for  the  book  mechanically. 
It  fell  open  at  the  flyleaf,  and  Allie  read  in 
Maywald's  neat,  clear  script: 

"To  the  loveliest  lady  this  side  of  heaven. 

"From  Eugene." 

"Eugene!"  He  turned  to  Emma.  "Do 
you  know  him  as  well  as  that?  " 

Emma  laughed,  the  old,  bubbling  laugh 
which  made  Allie  vibrate  like  a  tuned  piano 
wire  to  the  prompting  of  a  violin. 

"Who?  Mr.  Maywald?  Oh,  yes!  Isn't 
he  just  the  silliest  thing?  "  She  pursed  her 
lips  and  shook  her  head — a  heavenly  ges- 
ture. "I  can't  help  laughing  at  him — he's 
so  awfully" — she  groped  for  the  wore 
while  Allie  waited  breathless — "so  awfully 
mushy!"  she  finished. 

Understanding  came  to  Allie  '  Rebsoll. 
His  new  hostility  toward  Maywald  dis- 
solved into  a  sudden  appreciation.  It  was 
revealed  to  him  that  even  Maywald  had  a 
better  self ! 
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SHOWERS 

BEDROOM  DINING  ROOM  and  KITCHEN  FURNITURE 


Saw  Mill  and  Lumber  Yards 
Bloomington,  Indiana 


Showers  furniture  is  produced  in  four  highly  efficient  factories, 
by  the  largest  furniture  building  organization  in  the  world.  Out 
of  these  factories  comes  Showers  substantial,  "good  taste" 
furniture  at  the  rate  of  500,000  pieces  a  year— a  complete 
piece  every  nineteen  seconds. 


.FIFTY  years  of  furniture  building 
experience,  tremendous  volume  pro- 
duction, and  the  elimination  of  all 
unnecessary  manufacturing  costs, 
through  operating  our  own  veneer 
plants,  saw  mills,  mirror  works,  and 
owning  our  own  standing  timber, 
have  brought  the  price  of  Showers 
good-taste  furniture  down  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

It  is  truly  "better  furniture  for  less 
money" — hence  its  great  popularity. 

Bear  in  mind  always  that  the  low 
price  of  Showers  furniture  has  been 
attained  without  in  any  way  detract- 
ing from  its  correctness  of  design, 


Among  the  products  of  these  great 
factories  is  the  Showers  kitchen  cab- 
inet, sharing  with  all  Showers  furni- 
ture the  reputation  for  unusual  value, 
utility  and  substantial  construction. 

A  model  factory  concentrates  ex- 
clusivelv  on  the  building  of  Showers 
cabinets.  The  cabinet  illustrated 
on  the  left  is  one  of  the  popular 
Showers  models,  embodying  every 
accepted  convenience  and  avoiding  all 
fussy,  trouble-making  contrivances.  It 
represents  exceptional  value  and  sells 
at  a  very  reasonable  price. 

There  is  a  Showers  dealer  in  your 
town. 


pleasing  appearance  or  durability 

Showers  Brothers  Company 

Factouks :  Blooming  ton,  Indiana,  ani>  Burlington,  Iowa.     Ginchal  OfftCM*  Blooming i un,  Indiana 
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Why  Equitable  Trust 
chose  Elliott-Fishers 


¥  s 


>"pHE  Equitable  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  is  one  of  the  six  great  banking 
houses  of  the  United  States,  with  total 
resources  of  over  $300,000,000. 

Some  years  ago,  The  Equitable  deter- 
mined to  install  mechanical  bookkeeping 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  its  accounting 
methods.  Such  an  organization  could  not 
afford  to  make  a  mistake  in  the  selection 
of  a  bookkeeping  machine.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  Elliott-Fisher  was  chosen. 

Elliott-Fisher  machines  have  made 
good.  The  Equitable  has  found  them 
readily  adaptable  to  all  phases  of  financial 
accounting  and  has  steadily  increased  its 
Elliott-Fisher  equipment. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Foreign  De- 
partment alone  uses  19  Elliott-Fishers  to 
handle  a  daily  volume  of  transactions 
which  totals  $18,000,000. 

The  Equitable  chose  Elliott-Fisher  be- 
cause the  flat  writing  surface — an  exclu- 
sive feature— permits  the  use  of  the  great- 
est variety  of  forms  in  combination  at  one 
writing,  and  because  the  Elliott-Fisher 
Visual  Auditing  Sheet  protects  the  work 
against  errors. 


The  flat  writing  surface  enables  the 
operator  to  post  entries  to  all  necessary 
records  at  one  operation.  Forms  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  shapes  can  be  written 
simultaneously  with  assurance  of  perfect 
registration  and  clear  carbons.  The  forms 
lie  flat,  clamped  securely  on  the  flat  sur- 
face, while  the  machine  moves  over  them 
just  as  the  human  hand  moves  when 
writing. 

On  the  Visual  Auditing  Sheet  is  auto- 
matically reproduced  an  exact  record  of 
the  work  done  on  the  machine,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  evident  at  a  glance 
whether  or  not  the  operator  has  made  the 
entries  correctly. 

Loose-leaf  forms,  card  ledgers,  even 
bound  volumes,  can  be  posted  with  speed 
and  precision. 
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THE 

ELLIOTT- FISHER 
IDEA 

So  flexible  is  the  Elliott-Fisher  ma- 
chine that  it  is  adaptable  to  your 
system  of  accounting.  It  has  proved 
its  economy  in  the  small  as  well  as 
the  large  business.  . 

ELLIOTT-FISHER 
MACHINES  WILL: 

1.  Write  any  width  line  up  to  24 
inches. 

2.  Add  and  subtract  in  any  num- 
ber of  columns  up  to  23. 

3.  Write,  add  and  subtract  simul- 
taneously with  one  operation  of 
a  key. 

4.  Write,  add,  subtract  and  com- 
pute balances  cross-wise. 

5.  Write  single  or  multiple  copies 
in  any  required  number. 

6.  Write  records,  minutes,  etc.,  in 
sewed,  bound  books. 

The  Elliott-Fisher  Bookkeeping  ma- 
chines are  today  saving  time,  work 
and  money  in  over  400  lines  of  busi- 
ness. Write  us  for  an  illustrated 
booklet  which  describes  the  practi- 
cal application  of  Elliott-Fisher  ma- 
chines to  your  particular  kind  of 
work. 

ELLIOTT-FISHER  COMPANY 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 
Branches  in  100  Principal  Cities 
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which  stood  in  the  way  of  its  acceptance. 
At  the  first  he  conferred  with  the  other 
American  commissioners  in  regard  to  the 
covenant,  but  on  finding  them,  except 
possibly  Colonel  House,  more  or  less  skep- 
tical as  to  the  practical  operation  of  the 
organization  which  he  had  planned  in  con- 
junction with  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and 
General  Smuts,  and  disposed  to  offer  sug- 
gestions materially  modifying  the  plan,  he 
showed  that  he  preferred  only  the  coopera- 
tion of  those  who  unreservedly  believed  in 
his  draft.  It  was  very  apparent  that  he  did 
not  desire  counsel  and  criticism  but  ap- 
proval and  commendation  of  the  covenant. 
It  was  unfortunate  for  the  President  and 
for  the  league  that  he  took  this  attitude,  as 
subsequent  events  proved. 

As  the  leaders  of  the  Allied  Powers  with 
their  practical  ideas  came  to  a  realization 
of  the  situation  and  saw  that  the  President 
was  willing  to  concede  much  in  exchange 
for  support  of  the  covenant,  they  utilized 
his  supreme  desire  to  obtain  by  barter  ma- 
terial advantages  for  their  own  nations. 
From  the  results  of  the  negotiations  it  may 
be  deduced  that  by  clever  representations 
they  gained  concession  after  concession. 
The  apparent  support  of  the  idealism  of 
the  President  by  these  statesmen  was  in 
my  opinion  chiefly  for  a  purpose  and  not 
out  of  conviction.  They  loudly  applauded 
the  President's  declarations  of  principle  as 
the  just  bases  of  peace,  but  they  never  once 
attempted  to  apply  them  unless  their  own 
national  interests  were  advanced.  They 
praised  the  covenant  as  a  wonderful  docu- 
ment, as  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  world,  as 
an  eternal  memorial  to  its  author,  and  they 
subtly  flattered  the  President  by  confiding 
to  the  league  every  question  which  could 
not  be  immediately  solved,  ostensibly  to 
show  their  faith  in  the  proposed  organiza- 
tion, but  really  to  postpone  the  settlement 
of  dangerous  disputes. 

Lost  Opportunities 

M.  Clemenceau,  who  had  frankly  de- 
clared in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  was  satisfied  with  either 
General  Smuts'  plan  or  that  of  Lord  Robert 
Cecil,  since  both  provided  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  Supreme  War  Council  as  the 
Council  of  the  League  and  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  primacy  of  the  Great  Powers 
over  all  international  affairs  for  the  future. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  provided  the  colonial 
ambitions  and  commercial  interests  of  the 
British  Empire  were  satisfied  before  the 
guaranty  of  the  covenant  became  opera- 
tive, complacently  gave  his  support  to  the 
document  as  a  means  of  making  more  per- 
manent British  possession  of  the  ceded 
territories.  Signor  Orlando,  assured  of  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire  and  the  resulting  delivery  into  the 
hands  of  Italy  of  the  economic  life  of  Ger- 
man Austria,  and  hopeful  of  being  given 
substantial  control  of  the  Adriatic  and  con- 
fident of  obtaining  sovereignty  over  the 
Tyrol  by  insisting  on  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Pact  of  London,  rejoiced  in  a  guaranty 
which  seemed  to  insure  for  a  time  at  least 
the  widened  boundaries  of  Italy.  The 
Japanese  were  equally  willing  to  unite  in  a 
mutual  guaranty  on  condition  that  their 
country  obtained  and  was  protected  in  the 
possession  of  the  German  rights  in  Shan- 
tung and  in  its  sovereignty  over  the  Ger- 
man islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  north  of 
the  equator,  though  I  am  convinced  that 
Japan  would  never  have  withdrawn  from 
the  conference  or  abandoned  her  position 
as  one  of  the  five  Great  Powers,  whatever 
disposition  had  been  made  of  her  claims. 

While  selfish  interest  undoubtedly  im- 
pelled the  principal  Allied  Powers  to  adhere 
to  the  covenant  and  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  United 
States  was  free  from  such  influences.  It  had 
no  territorial  or  trade  ambitions  to  ad- 
vance. The  American  people  desired  a 
just  peace  because  it  would  remove  causes 
for  war;  they  desired  the  creation  of  an 
international  organization  which  would  at 
least  hinder  if  it  could  not  actually  prevent 
future  wars. 

The  ideas  of  the  President,  when  he  left 
the  United  States  in  December,  1918,  were 
undoubtedly  in  general  accord  with  the 
thought  and  desire  of  the  majority  of  his 
countrymen  as  to  the  terms  of  peace.  I  do 


not  mean  that  his  plan  for  a  League  of 
Nations,  which  he  carried  with  him  but 
which  he  had  not  then  made  public,  was 
in  accord  with  that  thought  and  desire.  It 
may  have  been  or  it  may  not  have  been. 
No  one  can  tell  as  to  that.  But  I  believe 
that  nearly  all  Americans  hoped  and  ex- 
pected that  some  sort  of  association  of  na- 
tions would  be  created  at  Paris.  As  to  the 
form  and  functions  of  the  association, 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States  had  not 
then  crystallized. 

It  was  not  until  the  covenant  as  finally 
reported  was  found  to  contain  a  mutual 
guaranty  of  territory  and  independence, 
together  with  other  features  which  were 
claimed  to  be  contrary  to  American  inter- 
ests and  to  the  traditional  policies  of  the 
United  States,  if  they  were  not  actually 
violative  of  the  Constitution,  that  the 
President's  interpretation  of  the  popular 
will  was  seriously  questioned.  When  in 
addition  to  this  opposition  to  the  covenant, 
which  was  seized  upon  with  avidity  by 
Mr.  Wilson's  personal  and  political  enemies 
as  an  opportunity  to  discredit  him  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  injustice  of  certain  settle- 
ments in  the  treaties  was  manifest,  the 
opposition  to  a  guaranty  which  might  re- 
quire coercive  measures  to  enforce  such 
settlements  increased  and  greatly  strength- 
ened the  opponents  of  the  covenant,  and 
in  fact  had  much  to  do  with  preventing  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

If  the  President  had  inflexibly  demanded 
that  no  terms  should  be  written  into  the 
treaty  which  were  not  wholly  just  he  would 
have  gone  far  toward  accomplishing  the  pur- 
pose of  his  mission  to  Europe.  And  if  he  had 
also  advocated  a  plan  for  a  League  of  Na- 
tions which  was  not  open  to  the  charge  of 
establishing  a  supernational  authority, 
vested  to  all  intents  in  an  oligarchy  of  the 
Great  Powers,  he  would  have  been  ac- 
claimed the  greatest  statesman  on  earth. 
Unfortunately  for  the  present  generation 
and  for  the  future  peace  of  the  world,  he 
did  not  pursue  this  course,  but  distorted 
his  declared  purpose  to  silence  opposition 
to  his  ambitious  conception  of  a  dominant 
international  organization.  The  natural 
conclusion  is  that  he  convinced  himself 
that  the  covenant  as  drafted  could  not  be 
obtained  if  he  insisted  on  complete  justice 
in  all  the  settlements.  He  chose  the  cove- 
nant and  won  support  to  it  by  compromise 
with  those  who  demanded  the  material 
rewards  of  conquest. 

Mr.  Wilson's  Courtesy 

The  courtesy  of  President  Wilson  in 
greeting  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
Ten  and  in  his  intercourse  with  them  dur- 
ing the  sessions  was  unvarying.  He 
never,  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  showed  anger 
or  impatience.  I  know,  however,  that  be- 
neath this  outward  calm  the  President 
often  seethed  with  indignation  at  the  way 
matters  progressed,  but  never  by  word, 
gesture  or  change  of  countenance  did  he 
permit  his  displeasure  or  irritation  to  find 
open  expression.  He  listened  with  greater 
attention  to  a  speaker  than  did  any  other 
man  present,  and  whenever  opportunity 
offered  he  smiled  or  told  an  anecdote  which 
some  turn  in  the  debate  suggested.  He  was 
invariably  considerate  of  the  expressed 
opinions  of  others,  and  manifested  an  open 
mind  in  valuing  those  opinions. 

While  these  qualities  are  as  a  general 
rule  useful  and  admirable  in  a  negotiator, 
there  come  times  when  firmness  and  frank- 
ness are  necessary.  The  failure  to  insist  in 
certain  cases  when  the  conditions  of  a  de- 
bate required  insistence  lost  the  President 
an  advantage  which  I  am  sure  he  would 
have  otherwise  had.  Prone  to  postpone  a 
decision  to  the  last  possible  moment,  he 
puzzled  his  colleagues  in  the  council,  who 
could  not  understand  how  so  alert  a  mind 
needed  more  time  to  form  an  opinion  after 
listening  to  three  hours  of  discussion.  This 
peculiarity  of  the  President's  mental  make- 
up was  frequently  commented  upon  by  his 
foreign  associates  in  terms  by  no  means 
complimentary. 

After  a  subject  had  been  threshed  out 
by  the  Council  of  Ten  to  the  point  of 
weariness,  M.  Clemenceau  would  often 
turn  to  the  President  and  ask  his  opinion 
as  to  the  action  which  ought  to  be  taken. 


Which  Pipe  is  the  Oldest? 

VOLUMES  have  been  written  on  the  rel- 
ative rust-resistance  of  iron  and  steel; 
yet  the  value  of  the  most  learned  technical 
writings  on  the  subject  will  stand  or  fall  on 
the  homely  little  examples  of  SERVICE 
such  as  are  shown  here. 

Installed  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  place, 
under  identical  conditions  of  service,  the  difference 
in  the  condition  of  these  pipes  is  to  be  accounted 
for  only  by  the  difference  in  the  material  from 
which  they  are  made. 

The  two  good  pipes  are  made  of  genuine  wrought 
iron  of  Byers  quality.  As  isolated  instances, 
they  would  be  meaningless,  but  being,  as  they  are, 
typical  examples,  duplicated  with  astonishing  uni- 
formity in  thousands  of  installations,  they  speak 
in  convincing  terms  of  the  superior  rust-resistance 
of  Byers  genuine  wrought  iron  pipe,  the  pipe 
of  longer  life. 

BYERS  BULLETIN  No.  32  contains  the 
report  of  extensive  investigations  on  the 
relative  rust-  resistance  of  Byers  Genuine 
Wrought  Iron  Pipe,  as  evidenced  by  actual 
service.  Send  for  free  copy. 

A.  M.  BYERS  COMPANY 

Established  1864  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
New  York  Boston  Philadelphia 

Chicago  Dallas  Cleveland 

Distributors  in  all  large  jobbing  centers 
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The  President  would  reply  without  hesita- 
tion in  precise  English,  though  he  usually 
evaded  a  decision  by  a  general  review  of  the 
points  made  by  both  sides  during  the  argu- 
ment. This  he  did  with  clearness  and  con- 
ciseness, showing  how  carefully  he  had 
listened  to  the  debate.  While  I  think  that 
the  President's  presentation  showed  in  away 
why  he  was  not  prepared  to  offer  a  solution 
to  the  question,  it  did  not  advance  the 
work  of  the  council. 

When  the  President  ceased  speaking 
M.  Clemenceau  would  ask  my  opinion, 
then  that  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  or  Mr. 
Balfour,  and  so  on  down  the  line  of  mem- 
bers. He  would  then  turn  back  to  the 
President  and  ask,  "Well,  what  shall  we 
do?" 

The  President  frequently  answered,"Per- 
haps  it  would  be  well  to  refer  the  matter 
to  a  committee  of  experts";  or  "May  I 
ask  if  anyone  has  prepared  a  resolution?" 

If  the  last  question  was  asked  it  was  apt 
to  bring  a  response  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
whose  secretaries  had  drafted  a  resolution 
while  the  discussion  was  in  progress.  A 
resolution  laid  before  the  council  after  a 
question  had  been  debated  was  as  a  rule 
adopted,  at  least  in  principle,  though  often 
modified  in  language.  It  was  therefore  a 
decided  advantage  to  introduce  a  resolu- 
tion. The  President  put  aside  this  ad- 
vantage by  failing  to  suggest  that  the  same 
course  be  taken  by  his  expert  advisers,  who 
were  naturally  not  disposed  to  follow  the 
practice  unless  it  was  at  his  request.  Ap- 
parently he  felt  an  independent  personal 
judgment  by  him  was  essential  and  that 
it  would  not  be  independent  if  he  adopted 
the  opinion  of  others.  The  consequence 
was  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  seldom 
hesitated  to  accept  the  views  of  his  experts, 
introduced  most  of  the  resolutions  other 
than  those  prepared  by  the  French,  which 
were  generally  annexed  to  the  agenda. 

Occasionally,  however,  M.  Clemenceau, 
after  a  discussion  in  which  the  President 
had  expressed  definite  views,  would  ask 
the  latter  to  draft  a  resolution  embodying 
his  opinion.  Mr.  Wilson  would  at  once  take 
a  pencil  and  without  hesitation  and  with- 
out erasures  write  out  in  his  small  plain 
hand  a  resolution  couched  with  excep- 
tional brevity  in  unambiguous  terms.  In 
this  work  the  exactness  of  his  thought  and 
his  command  of  language  were  clearly  ex- 
hibited. Possessing  this  ability,  far  sur- 
passing that  of  any  other  person  attending 
the  Council  of  Ten,  it  is  all  the  more  de- 
plorable that  he  did  not  use  it  constantly. 
I  do  not  recall  that  he  prepared  a  resolu- 
tion except  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Cle- 
menceau or  one  of  the  British  delegates.  If 
he  prepared  one  voluntarily  I  do  not  re- 
member the  occasion.  If  he  had  done  so 
frequently  it  would  have  been  he  rather 
than  the  French  or  British  who  initiated 
action  by  the  council,  and  his  influence 
over  their  decisions  would  have  been 
marked,  which  in  fact  it  was  not,  except 
in  a  few  instances. 

Professional  Pronouncements 

Mr.  Wilson  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Council  of  Ten  spoke  in  a  low  pleasant 
voice  and  without  rhetorical  effort.  As  no 
one  rose  in  speaking  he  would  lean  forward, 
resting  on  the  arms  of  his  chair,  and  ad- 
dress his  remarks  first  to  one  and  then 
to  another  of  his  confreres.  Fluently  and 
with  perfect  diction  he  would  present  his 
views  in  sentences  so  well  rounded  that 
they  suggested  copper-plate  perfection. 
His  accuracy  of  language  and  his  positive- 
ness  of  assertion  not  infrequently  reminded 
one  of  a  lecturer  imparting  knowledge  to 
a  class,  and  gave  the  impression  that  he 
felt  that  what  he  said  left  nothing  else 
to  be  said.  He  exhibited  the  traits  of  a 
philosopher  rather  than  those  of  an  ad- 
vocate. He  preferred  to  deal  in  generalities 
rather  than  with  facts.  His  discourses, 
though  essentially  academic,  were  clear 
and  logical. 

The  one  thing  that  to  my  mind  marred 
the  President's  diction  was  a  sort  of  little 
chuckle  or  half  laugh  which  frequently 
interrupted  his  flow  of  language.  I  never 
observed  this  mannerism  prior  to  the  first 
meeting  of  the  heads  of  states  and  foreign 
ministers  except  on  one  or  two  occasions. 
It  seemed  to  be  an  involuntary  act,  caused 
by  nervousness  or  embarrassment.  It 
sounded  almost  apologetic.  Probably  those 
who  had  come  in  frequent  contact  with  the 
President  prior  to  the  peace  conference 
never  noticed  it.  To  those  long  acquainted 
with  him  it  seemed  to  indicate  a  loss  of 
some  of  the  assurance  and  self-confidence 


which  had  always  been  distinguishing  char 
acteristics  of  his  public  career. 

After  the  division  of  the  Council  of  Tei 
into  the  Council  of  the  Heads  of  States- 
the  Big  Four — and  the  Council  of  Foreigi 
Ministers  during  the  last  week  in  Marcl 
1919,  and  approximately  five  weeks  befor 
the  treaty  with  Germany  was  completed 
I  had  little  opportunity  to  see  the  Presi 
dent's  work  in  conference.  That  he  laborei 
with  great  industry  and  took  little  time  fo 
rest  and  recreation  everybody  knows.  H 
showed  in  his  face  the  effect  of  these  unre 
mitting  efforts.  He  looked  fatigued  an 
worn.  Nevertheless  he  persisted  with  hi 
characteristic  determination. 

The  conferences  of  the  Big  Four  wei 
usually  held  in  the  palatial  residence  in  th 
Place  des  Etats-Unis,  which  had  been  pre 
vided  for  the  President's  use  by  the  Frenc 
Government.  The  Four  generally  met  i 
the  library  on  the  ground  floor,  but  if  the 
had  several  persons  present  to  give  thei 
advice  on  some  technical  matter  they  as 
sembled  in  the  large  salon  on  the  secon 
floor.  At  first  the  four  statesmen  m< 
alone.  Signor  Orlando  did  not  understan 
English,  and  President  Wilson  and  Ml 
Lloyd  George  had  but  an  imperfect  know 
edge  of  French.  M.  Clemenceau  was  then 
fore  the  only  one  thoroughly  familiar  wit 
both  languages,  and  had  to  act  as  intei 
preter.  This  was  found  to  be  unsatisfai 
tory;  so  Professor  Mantoux  was  admitte< 
and  later  for  some  reason  Sir  Maurk 
Hankey,  the  secretary  of  the  British  Ws 
Mission,  and  also  Count  Aldrodandi,  ( 
the  Italian  Mission,  were  permitted  to  t 
present.  Sir  Maurice  prepared  the  decisioi 
and  the  minutes  of  the  meetings.  Thus  th 
President,  with  no  secretary  present,  ha 
to  depend  on  the  notes  of  Hankey  if  an 
question  arose  as  to  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Wilson's  High  Sense  of  Honoi 

Manifestly  this  was  not  a  safe  metho 
of  procedure  in  a  negotiation  which  ii 
volved  the  national  interests  of  differer 
countries  and  dealt  with  many  comple 
questions.  I  do  not  think  that  America 
interests  suffered  materially — in  fact,  knofl 
ing  the  honorable  character  of  Sir  Mauria 
I  am  sure  that  they  did  not — but  certainl 
the  President  took  a  needless  risk  in  n< 
having  an  American  secretary  present  t 
chronicle  the  proceedings.  It  was  either 
failure  to  appreciate  the  importance  < 
having  his  own  record  or  else  it  was  hi 
inherent  tendency  to  work  alone  and  ur 
aided  that  induced  him  to  adopt  tl 
course,  though  possibly  both  reasons  infli 
enced  him. 

President  Wilson  entered  upon  the  n< 
gotiations  with  a  high  sense  of  honor,  wit 
altruistic  purposes,  and  with  a  suprern 
confidence  that  his  ideals  would  be  writte 
into  the  treaty  of  peace.  His  sense  of  honi 
and  his  altruism  he  maintained  to  the  vej 
end,  in  spite  of  the  disappointments  ail 
discouragements  resulting  from  the  spin 
of  national  selfishness  which  was  so  coj 
trolling  in  the  conference  at  Paris.  Againj 
this  prevailing  spirit  the  President  stru( 
gled  manfully.  To  an  extent  he  was  sui 
cessful,  but  he  not  infrequently  faile 
through  the  secret  combinations  whic 
were  formed  against  him.  At  the  first  h: 
absorption  in  drafting  and  obtaining  asser 
to  the  articles  relating  to  the  League  ( 
Nations  caused  him  apparently  to  give  bv 
superficial  consideration  to  other  matter 
Everything  to  his  mind,  as  far  as  one  coul 
judge,  depended  on  completing  the  coy< 
nant  and  on  giving  to  the  league  an  activ 
and  therefore  a  necessary  part  in  carryin 
out  the  terms  of  settlement  under  th 
treaty.  Agreements  as  to  the  settlement 
were  apparently  of  secondary  importanc 
to  the  creation  of  an  agency  for  the  insui 
ance  of  their  performance,  and  the  Presi 
dent's  assent  seemed  to  have  been  secure 
in  certain  cases  through  the  menace  of  op 
position  to  the  covenant. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Wilson  chafed  under  thi 
method  of  negotiation — a  method  as  ol 
as  diplomacy  itself — feeling  that  he  wa 
not  receiving  the  undivided  support  whie 
he  had  a  right  to  expect  in  his  efforts  t 
obtain  a  just  peace.  His  task  was  arduou 
and  exasperating.  If  personal  toil  had  beei 
the  only  thing  he  would  have  been  wholl; 
successful.  Had  he  been  willing  to  delegat 
to  others  the  negotiation  of  some  of  th 
decisions,  important  as  they  were,  he  wouli 
have  had  leisure  to  recuperate ;  but  he  wa 
not  willing.  On  the  contrary  he  insisted  tha 
everything  must  be  decided  by  him,  tha 
all  the  threads  of  the  treaty  fabric  must  b 
(Continued  on  Page  121) 
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Vibration— Destruction! 


The  world's  chief  source  of 
Molybdenum  is  at  Climax, 
Colorado.  The  United  States 
is  dependent  upon  importa- 
tions from  foreign  countries 
for  all  steel  alloying  elements 
except  Molybdenum. 


EVERY  tremor  you  feel  is  a  punish- 
ment for  your  car.  Protected  by 
springy  upholstery  and  agile  springs,  you 
do  not  realize  the  terriric  pounding  that 
strains  and  wears  your  car.  At  last,  tired 
by  the  constant  rack  of  continual  service, 
a  part  breaks.  And  you  wonder  if  it  was 
a  poor  job. 

Vibration  defied  the  genius  of  the 
builders  of  automobiles,  until  the  dis- 
covery and  perfection  of  Mo-/y^-den-um 
Steel  reduced  the  destructive  work  of  the 
road  to  a  minimum.  Then,  for  the  first 
time,  automotive  engineers  were  enabled 
to  realize  their  great  dream  — 
the  ultimate  light  weight  automobile. 

You  must  see  the  new  Mo-/)1/;- 
den-um  Steel  cars  to  grasp  the  full 
significance  of  the  mighty  forward 
stride  that  has  been  taken  in  auto- 
motive construction.   Lighter  For 


any  given  strength — stronger  for  any  given 
weight — Mo-/y^-den-um  Steel  possesses 
greater  resistant  properties  to  wear,  shock, 
strain  and  fatigue  than  any  steel  hitherto 
known.  Springs  made  of  it  are  practically 
unbreakable.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
strip  Mo-/j/;-den-um  Steel  gears.  It 
makes  axles  tough  enough  to  surmount 
any  demand  of  service.  Every  part  of  a 
car  is  made  better  and  longer  lived  by  the 
use  of  this  American  super-steel. 

And  the  light  weight  construction  thus 
made  possible  enables  you  to  get  the  great- 
est mileage  from  gasoline  and  tires.  Mo- 
/v/;-den-um  Steel  has  brought  economy 
in  initial  cost,  economy  in  operation  and 
enhanced  the  resale  value  of  auto- 
mobiles. When  you  buy  a  car, 
truck  or  tractor,  be  sure  it  is  made 
of  M o-/r/»-d en -urn  Steel  or  has  its 
vital  parts  made  of  this  super-Steel. 


CLIMAX  MOLYBDENUM  COMPANY,  61   Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Amooatbd  with  THE  AMERICAN  METAL  company,  LIMITED 
Climax  Molybdenum  Company  is  the  Largest  Producer  of  Molybdenum  in  the  World 


Mo-lyb-dervum  Steel 

The  American  Super  Steel 
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The  46  Great  Paper  Merchants 
who  distribute  Systems  Bond 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  these  merchants  of  national  reputation  have 
chosen  Systems  Bond  as  their  "standard  bearer1\ 

The  genuine  superiority  of  Systems  Bond,  its  texture,  its  rich  finish, 
its  crisp,  businesslike  "crackle"'1  have  made  it  a  staple  of  ever'increas' 
ing  demand  with  the  trade  and  with  users  of  fine  bond  paper  every 
where.  And  the  price  of  Systems  Bond  is  always  reasonable. 

Systems  Bond  Distributors 


To  Printers 


Ask  your  nearest  Systems 
Bond  distributor  to  send 
you  a  supply  of  our  "Speci- 
men Book"  for  printers. 
It  contains  samples  of  all 
weights  and  grades  of 
Systems  Bond  —  and  speci- 
men letterheads  on  Systems 
Bond.  Dignified  and  con- 
vincing, beautifully  bound 
— it  will  help  you  to  win 
customers. 


Albany — W.  H.  Smith  Paper  Corporation 
Atlanta — Sloan  Paper  Company 
Baltimore — Baltimore  Paper  Company,  Inc. 
Boston — The  A.  Storrs  &  Bement  Company 

Carter,  Rice  &  Co.  Corp. 
Buffalo — The  Disher  Paper  Company 
Chicago — Swigart  Paper  Company 

The  Paper  Mills  Company 
Cincinnati — The  Chatfield  &  Woods  Company 
Cleveland — The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Company 
Des  Moines — Pratt  Paper  Company 
Detroit — The  Union  Paper  &c  Twine  Company 
Harrisburg — Donaldson  Paper  Company 
Kansas  City — Benedict  Paper  Company 
Los  Angeles — Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 
Louisville — The  Rowland  Company 
Manila,  P.  I. — J.  P.  Heilbronn  Company 
Milwaukee — The  E.  A.  Bouer  Company 
Minneapolis — Minneapolis  Paper  Company 
Nashville — Clements  Paper  Company 
Newark — J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Company 


New  Haven — The  A.  Storrs  &  Bement  Company 
New  York — J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Company 

Miller  &  Wright  Paper  Company 
Norfolk — R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Va. 
Omaha — Carpenter  Paper  Company 
Philadelphia — A.  Hartung  &  Company 
Riegel  &  Company,  Inc. 
Pittsburgh — General  Paper  &  Cordage  Company 
Portland,  Me. — C.  H.  Robinson  Company 
Portland,  Ore. — Blake,  McFall  Company 
Richmond — Virginia  Paper  Company 
Salt  Lake  City — Carpenter  Paper  Co.  of  Utah 
San  Francisco — Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 
Seattle — American  Paper  Company 
Spokane — Spokane  Paper  and  Stationery  Company 
Springfield ,  Mass.  — The  Paper  Houseof  New  England 
St.  Louis — Beacon  Paper  Company 
St.  Paul — E.  J.  Stilwell  Paper  Company 
Tacoma — Tacoma  Paper  and  Stationery  Company 
Washington  —  R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Company 
Winnipeg,  Canada — The  Barkwell  Paper  Company 


Export — A.  M.  Capen's  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York;  W.  C.  Powers  Company,  Ltd.,  London,  England 
Envelopes — United  States  Envelope  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Box  Stationery — C.  E.  Weyand  &  Co.,  New  York  City 

EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mills  at  Bangor  and  Lincoln,  Maine 


TheKag-content  Loft-dried  Taper  at  theReasonable'Price 
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(Continued  from  Page  118) 

\  his  hands.  Others  might  help  him  un- 
ingle  some  of  the  knots  and  arrange  the 
hreads  in  order,  but  it  was  his  business 
lone  to  weave  them  into  the  treaty.  He 
jemed  in  fact  to  resent  any  influence  ex- 
ited upon  him  to  decide  a  matter  in  a 
jrtain  way.  He  relied  on  his  own  judgment 
nd  indicated  that  suggestion  or  advice, 
nless  he  requested  it,  was  an  interference 
ith  his  freedom  of  decision  and  was  not 
cceptable.  Whether  this  attitude  was  the 
;sult  of  an  abnormal  appreciation  of  his 
institutional  responsibility  for  the  con- 
uct  of  international  relations  or  of  an  ex- 
jgerated  belief  in  his  superior  mentality 
do  not  pretend  to  say. 
With  the  multitude  of  decisions  which 
ad  to  be  rendered,  many  of  which  were 
ot  only  complex  but  required  technical 
nowledge  of  a  high  order,  the  attempt  of  a 
ngle  individual,  however  gifted,  to  be  the 
)le  arbiter  as  to  the  proper  American 
osition  in  regard  to  them  all  was  at  the 
ast  perilous.  Yet  that  is  what  the  Presi- 
ent  tried  to  be.  As  he  is  entitled  to  credit 
>r  many  excellent  provisions  in  the  treaty 
ecause  of  his  steadfastness,  so  he  cannot 
void  the  blame  for  the  questionable  set- 
ements  which  were  inserted  because  he 
died  to  object  to  them  or  else  conceded 
lem  through  insufficient  knowledge  or  by 
ay  of  compromise. 

From  this  general  comment  I  must  ex- 
ude the  financial  and  economic  terms 
I  the  treaty.  In  the  adjustment  of  these 
iffkult  questions  the  American  experts 
)ok  a  leading  part.  It  was  not  an  easy 
latter  to  find  formulae  which  would  har- 
mnize  the  differences  between  govern- 
lents,  each  of  which  had  its  own  financial 
id  economic  interests  to  conserve  and  its 
wn  idea  as  to  how  this  could  be  done, 
hat  an  agreement  was  reached,  which 
as  accepted  by,  if  not  acceptable  to,  the 
iterested  parties,  was  a  notable  accom- 
lishment,  the  credit  for  which  is  due  in 
rge  measure  to  the  Americans  on  the 
jmmissions  charged  with  the  discussion 
id  adjustment  of  these  conflicting  in- 
vests. 

What  actually  occurred  at  the  meetings 
i  the  Council  of  Four  was  unknown  to  the 
mference  as  a  whole.  Nevertheless  rumors 
id  reports  from  time  to  time  sifted 
irough  the  veil  of  secrecy  which  enveloped 
le  proceedings.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
iscuss  here  the  secretiveness  of  the  council 

•  the  impression  which  it  made  on  the 
slegates  to  the  conference  and  on  the 
nblic  at  large.  Suffice  it  for  the  present 
)  say  that  the  secrecy  was  well  preserved, 
msidering  the  daily  conferences  which 
[.  Clemenceau,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
ignor  Orlando  had  with  their  advisers, 
he  fact  is  that  the  American  commis- 
oners  gained  practically  all  their  knowledge 
[  the  progress  of  the  work  of  the  council 
om  the  gossip  of  the  staffs  of  other  dele- 
tions— as  the  President,  I  am  informed, 
sclined  to  let  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  furnish 
ay  of  the  American  commission  with  a 
)py  of  his  minutes — or  when  an  American 
cpert  or  group  of  experts  was  requested 
y  the  President  to  be  present  to  discuss 
schnical  questions.  In  view  of  this  ig- 
orance  it  would  be  presumptuous  for  me 
>  attempt  to  comment  on  the  traits  of 
laracter  exhibited  by  the  heads  of  states 
)  they  sat  in  conclave  at  the  President's 
sidence  in  the  Place  des  Etats-Unis. 

No  Lack  of  Good  Intentions 

It  is  my  belief  that  President  Wilson's 
ifluence  had  much  to  do  with  preserving 
sace  in  the  Council  of  Four.  Placid  and 
ignified  in  manner,  he  impressed  upon 
:ners  a  disposition  to  be  calm  in  expres- 
on  and  to  avoid  giving  way  to  emotional 
npulses.  In  this  particular  his  influence 
as  undoubtedly  superior  to  that  of  any 
ther  man  in  the  councils  or  the  conference, 
nd  contributed  greatly  to  the  amicable 
Jttlements  of  many  vexatious  disputes 
hich  caused  personal  irritation  and  which, 
ut  for  his  considerate  and  temperate  at- 
tude,  might  have  ripened  into  personal 
uarrels. 

#  The  President's  foreign  colleagues  recog- 
ized  that  he  was  honestly  seeking  for  firm 
ases  for  the  future  peace  of  the  world. 
Tiough  they  doubtless  thought  many  of 
is  proposals  were  impracticable  and  there- 
We  of  doubtful  value,  they  respected  their 
uthor  because  of  his  motives,  and  each  of 
hem  in  his  own  way  endeavored  to  con- 
Jrm  his  ideas  to  those  of  the  President  in 
rder  to  gain  his  moral  support.  This  was 

concession  to  idealism  by  the  selfish 


materialism  which  was  so  potent  in  formu- 
lating the  terms  of  peace.  It  bore  witness 
to  the  general  feeling  among  the  delegates 
to  the  conference  that  Mr.  Wilson  stood 
for  international  morality  and  justice. 
(  If  the  President  failed  in  the  full  realiza- 
tion of  his  purposes  it  was  not  out  of  lack 
of  good  intentions,  but  rather  because  of 
inexperience  in  negotiation,  of  desire  to  exer- 
cise an  independent  judgment,  of  exaggera- 
tion of  the  importance  of  adopting  the 
covenant,  and  of  overconfidence  in  the  mo- 
tives of  others.  It  was  only  after  the  Coun- 
cil of  Four  had  been  in  session  for  some  time 
and  after  he  had  committed  himself  to  cer- 
tain compromises,  the  justice  of  which  ap- 
peared to  many  to  be  doubtful,  that  the 
President  seemed  to  awake  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  overestimated  the  potency  of  altru- 
ism and  of  abstract  justice  in  the  negotia- 
tions. From  the  time  that  he  seemed  to 
come  to  a  realization  of  the  true  state  of 
affairs  the  statesmen  of  the  Allied  Powers 
found  him  less  pliable  and  apparently  less 
credulous  of  their  announced  intentions. 
Up  to  the  end,  however,  he  preserved  the 
geniality  of  manner  and  the  considerate 
attitude  which  had  from  the  first  marked 
his  intercourse  with  the  leaders  at  Paris. 

It  was  in  the  plenary  sessions  of  the  Con- 
ference on  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace  that 
the  President's  personal  gifts  showed  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  In  the  presence  of  the 
whole  body  of  delegates  his  ability  as  a 
speaker,  his  attractive  and  convincing  style 
of  expression  and  his  dignity  of  manner 
made  a  profound  impression  on  his  listen- 
ers. He  was  more  at  home  in  addressing  a 
large  audience,  such  as  he  had  at  a  plenary 
session,  than  he  was  sitting  at  the  council 
table  under  the  cross  fire  of  debate.  He,  of 
all  those  who  addressed  the  full  assembly 
of  delegates,  was  listened  to  with  the  great- 
est attention;  and  his  words  carried  the 
greatest  weight. 

An  Impossible  Task 

It  is  true  that,  as  the  terms  of  peace  ap- 
proached final  settlement  and  as  rumors  of 
what  the  terms  were  to  be  spread  among 
the  delegates  in  spite  of  the  secrecy  which 
surrounded  them,  there  grew  up  in  some 
minds,  particularly  of  those  whose  na- 
tional aspirations  were  reported  to  be  un- 
satisfied, doubt  as  to  the  potential  influence 
which  the  President  had  been  able  to 
exert  over  his  European  colleagues.  At 
first,  however,  the  faith  of  the  delegates  in 
him  was  unbounded,  and  he  was  received 
by  them  with  enthusiasm,  almost  with  ven- 
eration. But  after  months  of  waiting  in 
idleness  and  ignorance  of  the  status  of  their 
own  national  rights,  it  became  noticeable 
that  with  the  representatives  of  the  smaller 
nations  the  President's  popularity  waned 
more  and  more;  and  though  he  addressed 
them  with  the  same  excellence  of  language 
and  proclaimed  the  same  devotion  to  lofty 
principles  the  reaction  upon  his  hearers  was 
different  from  what  it  had  been  in  the 
earlier  sessions,  and  there  was  an  evident 
disposition  to  accept  his  statements  with 
mental  reservations,  and  not  at  their  face 
value.  In  fact  it  may  be  said  that  the  dis- 
appointed delegates  no  longer  saw  in  him 
a  Moses  who  was  to  lead  the  nations  to  the 
Promised  Land. 

Doubtless  this  change  of  attitude,  which 
outside  the  assembly  hall  of  the  conference 
found  expression  in  whispered  criticisms 
and  occasionally  in  open  complaints,  was 
partly  due  to  the  President's  failure  to  do 
all  that  the  grumbling  delegates  expected 
of  him,  expectations  which  no  mortal  man 
could  ever  have  fulfilled,  because  many  of 
the  claims  founded  on  national  ambitions 
lapped  and  overlapped  and  could  never  be 
reconciled  so  as  to  satisfy  both  parties. 
Thus  the  President  lost  favor  and  prestige 
through  his  inability  to  do  the  impossible, 
since  with  hardly  an  exception  the  dis- 
appointed delegates  blamed  him  especially 
for  their  failure  to  obtain  by  the  terms  of 
peace  that  which  their  nations  desired.  It 
was  one  of  those  unavoidable  misfortunes 
which  befall  a  man  who,  placed  on  a  ped- 
estal, is  idolized  as  the  embodiment  of  jus- 
tice by  men  and  by  nations  whose  ideas  as 
to  what  is  just  vary  according  to  their  con- 
ceptions of  what  will  be  of  material  benefit 
to  themselves. 

The  President,  as  we  review  his  career  as 
a  peace  commissioner  at  Paris,  stands  forth 
as  one  of  the  great  dominating  figures  of 
the  conference,  who  reached  the  zenith  of 
his  power  over  the  public  mind  of  BHlTOMi 
over  the  delegates  and  over  the  negotia- 
tions at  the  first  plenary  session  of  the  con- 
ference.   The  reasons  for  his  decline  in 


ONE  GREAT  USE  —Auxiliary  to  Large  Plants 

THE  success  of  the  Milliken  idea  is  due  primarily  to  its 
unlimited  adaptability.  Constructs  not  only  saw-mills, 
small  factories,  farm  buildings,  garages,  etc.,  but  also  ware- 
houses, machine  shops,  foundries  and  the  like,  auxiliary  to 
large  plants,  with  speed  and  economy. 

Milliken  Standardized  Truss  Unit  of  structural  steel  is  the 
basis.  Bolted,  not  riveted,  and  weighing  only  200  lbs.,  it 
requires  no  skilled  labor  or  special  tools — merely  wrenches 
and  hoisting  gear.  Interchangeable,  it  allows  buildings  to 
be  altered,  enlarged,  or  even  removed  and  re-erected  else- 
where without  loss  of  material. 

Any  type  of  one-story  construction  you  want — any  length 
or  width  in  multiples  of  20  feet  —  clear  spans  up  to  60  feet 
wide.  Roof,  ends  and  sides  of  any  material  desired.  Steel 
doors,  windows  and  skylights. 

Special  designs,  if  needed.  Structural  steel  skeleton  frame 
alone,  if  wished.  Prompt  shipment  from  stock,  with  com- 
plete directions  for  erection. 

MILLIKEN  BROTHERS  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

20M  Woolworth  Building,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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ORDER  by  Mail 

'  Jhe  Souths  Most  Jamoxis  Confection, ' 

IF  YOU  have  ever  visited  New  Orleans  then,  of  course, 
you  have  tasted  this  famous  candy  which  The  Hotel 
Grunewald  Caterers  have  made  and  sold  for  many  years. 

The  demand  has  become  so  great  that  we  are  now  supplying 
Original  Creole  Pralines  (Grunewald)  direct  by  mail,  parcel  post  insured, 
in  specially  constructed  mailing  cartons,  carefully  packed. 

Absolutely  pure,  made  only  of  pure  Louisiana  Cane  Sugar  and  Louisiana 
(whole-half)  pecan  meats. 

Scrupulous  care  is  maintained  throughout  in  producing  this  famous  candy. 

Cleanliness  and  purity  are  Grunewald  watchwords. 
That's  why  Original  Creole  Pralines  (Grunewald) 
are  regarded  everywhere  as  the  highest  quality 
Creole  Pralines  made.    Do  not  accept  substitutes! 

A  delightful  confection,  dessert,  or  after-dinner  dainty. 


at  this  delightful 
season  —  warm  air 
and  clear  skies  — 
will  amply  repay 
you 

THE  GRUNEWALD 

New  Orleans'  Most  Modern  Hotel 


Mail  Orders  filled  anywhere.    P.  0.,  or  Express 
Money  Orders,  or  Personal  Checks  received 
BOX  OF  7  (SAMPLE)    ....  $1.00 
BOX  OF  12  $1.50     BOX  OF  24  ...  .  $3.00 


The  HOTEL  OTUNEWALD  CATERERS 

Dept.  P  NEW  OPL.EANS.l_A. 
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Extra  Money  When  She  Wants  It 

Bright-eyed  little  Merriam  Stowell  is  one  good  reason  why  her  mother 
likes  to  know  that  she  can  quickly  earn  extra  money  whenever  she 
needs  it.  Mrs.  Stowell,  who  cares  for  new  and  renewal  subscriptions 
for  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  The 
Country  Gentleman  in  a  Kansas  town,  uses  her  spare  hours  to  earn  the 
extra  dollars  that  buy  greater  comfort,  happiness  and  security. 


An  episode  of  a  few  days  ago  shows  why 
Mrs.  Stowell  likes  her  work.  She  lost  a 
five  dollar  hill — and  nobody  likes  to  lose 
money.  "This  morning,"  she  writes,  "I 
sat  down  at  the  telephone  to  make  $5.00 
more.  When  I  left  the  phone  I  had  my 
$5.00  back  and  a  quarter  besides!" 


You,  too,  can  have  a  steady  position  that 
offers  extra  money  when  you  want  it. 
Don't  worry  about  experience — you  need 
none.  You  need  not  invest  a  single 
penny.  This  is  the  opportunity  you  have 
been  looking  for  if  you  can  answer  "yes" 
to  the  question: 


Do  You  Want  to  Earn  More  Money? 

—  If  you  do,  clip  and  mail  this  coupon  today  — — — — 


The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  978  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Gentlemen:  Please  tell  me,  without  obligation,  about  the  sort  of  work  that  brings  Mrs. 
Stowell  extra  money.   I  should  like  to  earn  more. 


_Street_ 


Town 


State- 


power,  a  fact  which  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned, may  be  one  or  more  of  many.  First, 
the  loss  of  his  superior  position  by  intimate 
personal  intercourse  with  the  European 
statesmen,  which  could  have  been  avoided 
if  he  had  remained  in  the  United  States 
or  if  he  had  declined  to  sit  as  a  delegate 
at  Paris.  Second,  his  evident  lack  of  expe- 
rience as  a  negotiator  and  his  failure  to 
systematize  the  work  of  the  American  com- 
mission and  to  formulate  a  program.  Third, 
his  seclusiveness  and  apparent  determina- 
tion to  conduct  almost  every  phase  of  the 
negotiations  and  to  decide  every  question 
alone  and  independently.  Fourth,  his  will- 
ingness to  arrange  all  settlements  behind 
closed  doors  with  the  three  other  heads  of 
states  present  at  the  conference.  Fifth,  his 
unavoidable  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  de- 
tails of  some  of  the  simple  as  well  as  the 
intricate  problems  to  be  solved.  Sixth,  his 
insistence  on  the  adoption  of  the  covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  as  drafted,  and 
the  overcoming  of  opposition  by  conces- 
sions to  national  aspirations,  the  justice  of 
which  was  at  least  disputable.  Seventh,  his 
loss  of  the  initiative  in  the  formulation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  treaties.  Eighth,  his 
apparent  abandonment  of  the  smaller  na- 
tions and  his  tacit  denial  of  the  equality  of 
nations  by  consenting  to  the  creation  of  an 
oligarchy  of  the  Great  Powers  at  the  con- 
ference and  in  a  modified  form  in  the 
covenant.  And,  ninth,  the  impression, 
which  greatly  increased  after  his  return 
from  the  United  States  in  March,  that  the 
American  people  were  not  a  unit  in  support 
of  his  aims  as  to  a  League  of  Nations,  dis- 
closed by  the  report  made  to  the  peace 
conference. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  conference  are  carefully 
considered,  that  the  Old  Tiger  of  France, 
with  his  materialistic  motives,  his  intense 
patriotism  and  his  cynical  view  of  tran- 
scendental internationalism,  became,  as  he 
was,  the  dominant  personality  in  the  peace 
conference  and  the  most  potent  member  of 
the  Council  of  Four.  His  shrewd  and  prac- 
tical methods  of  negotiation  succeeded  bet- 
ter than  the  President's  idealism.  Yet  the 
latter's  personal  influence  upon  the  dele- 
gates and  his  success  in  incorporating  in  the 
treaty  of  peace  the  covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
its  provisions,  entitle  him  to  a  place  second 
only  to  M.  Clemen ceau  among  the  states- 
men who  directed  affairs  at  Paris. 

The  conclusion  should  not  be  drawn 
from  the  comments  which  have  been  made 
as  to  the  faults  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 


that  the  treaty  as  a  whole  should  be  con- 
demned. As  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  ex- 
clusive of  the  articles  relating  to  the  League 
of  Nations,  negotiated  in  the  way  and  at 
the  time  that  it  was,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  have  obtained  a  better  one,  con- 
sidering the  numerous  conflicting  interests 
and  the  intemperate  spirit  of  vengeance 
which  then  prevailed. 

The  treaty  has  defects,  many  defects;  it 
has  bad  provisions  which  should  not  have 
been  included;  but  the  wonder  is  that,  in 
the  circumstances,  they  are  not  more  gen- 
eral and  more  glaring. 

The  chief  objections  raised  against  the 
treaty  in  the  United  States  have  been  to 
those  articles  comprising  the  covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  to  those  dealing 
with  Shan-tung.  The  other  settlements, 
though  some  are  admittedly  open  to  criti- 
cism, appear  to  be  generally  acceptable. 

The  interweaving  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions into  various  provisions  of  the  treaty, 
a  scheme  which  raises  a  question  as  to  the 
scruples  of  the  author,  has,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  tainted  the  whole  document  with 
evil.  This  is  manifestly  unjust  and  evi-  j 
dences  a  prejudice  which  results  from  ig- 
norance  or,  what  is  more  deplorable,  from 
an  unreasonable  mental  attitude. 

The  truth  is,  as  some  saw  it  in  Paris  and 
as  others  have  seen  it  since  the  negotiation 
and  signature  of  the  treaty,  there  should J 
have  been  drafted  a  preliminary  treaty  of 
peace,  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  all  con- 
troversial and  complex  questions  and  re- 
storing a  state  of  peace  with  little  delay. 
When  the  great  need  of  the  world  had  been 
thus  satisfied  the  negotiation  of  the  defini-,. 
tive  treaty  and  the  plan  for  an  organization 
of  the  nations  could  have  been  taken  up 
separately  with  the  care  and  deliberation! 
to  which  they  were  entitled  and  under  con-i 
ditions  more  favorable  to  the  formulation, 
of  just  and  wise  settlements. 

If  this  course  had  been  adopted  President 
Wilson  would  have  been  spared  the  vexa- 
tions and  entanglements  which  surrounded 
him  in  Paris  and  which  were  in  large  meas- 
ure responsible  for  his  failure  to  hold  the 
first  place  in  the  peace  conference.  The 
drafting  of  a  definitive  treaty  including  a 
detailed  covenant  for  the  League  of  Nations 
seriously  impaired  his  influence,  his  prestige 
and  his  reputation.  His  insistence  upon  the 
incorporation  of  the  covenant  in  the  treaty 
lost  him  the  world  leadership  which  was  in 
his  grasp. 

Editor's  Note — This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of 
four  articles  by  Mr.  Lansing.  The  third  article 
will  appear  in  an  early  issue. 
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THERE  ARE  NO  BETTER 


TOR  FIT -FOR  STYLE  ■  FOR  WEAR 

<ST}U Y I G  Beacont  Shoes  is  an  invest- 
J_j  ment  that  will  yield  dividends  in  comfort, 
satisfaction  and  enjoyment.  And  these  divi- 
dends are  returned  on  every  pair  of  Beacon 
Shoes — because  "there  are  no  better  shoes"  in 
fit,  style  and  wear. 


Premium  Ham— savory,  tender 
—for  Easter  Breakfast! 


The  Easter  breakfast  table,  fragrant  with 
flowers  and  the  first  breath  of  spring, 
requires  something  as  unusually  good  to 
eat  as  a  slice  of  Swift's  Premium  Ham. 

This  exceptionally  tender  and  savory  ham 
requires  no  parboiling  before  broiling  or 
frying.  In  a  few  minutes  a  slice  can  be 


done  to  a  delicate  brown,  crisp  around  the 
edges,  yet  delightfully  tender. 

Swift's  Premium  Ham  requires  no  par- 
boiling because  its  long,  slow  cure  makes 
it  unusually  tender  and  mild.  Its  sweet 
and  juicy  flavor  is  preserved  for  you  by 
the  familiar  Swift's  Premium  wrapper. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


Swift's 
Premium 
Ham 


It  is  not 
necessary  to  parboil 
SwiftsPremiumHams 
More  broiling 
or  frying 


Look  for  this  blue  tag  when 
you  buy  a  whole  ham  or 
when  you  buy  a  slice 


SINGER  ALE 

They  All  Like  It— Why? 

CLICQUOT  CLUB  is  "at  home"  in  any 
home  or  any  club.  Wherever  there  is 
need  or  desire  for  a  mild  yet  zestful  ginger 
ale  that  looks  and  tastes  like  a  born  thirst- 
quencher,  you  will  find  Clicquot. 

A  live  and  snappy  drink  for  a  man — yet 
mild  enough,  delicate  enough  for  women 
and  children.  The  happy  blending  of  ginger, 
sugar  and  spice  in  the  pure,  bed-rock  spring 
water  makes  a  perfect  drink  that  never 
varies  in  taste. 

"For  there  is  neither  east  nor  west, 
border  nor  breed  nor  birth"— when  it  is  a 
question  of  liking  Clicquot.    They  all  like  it 

THE  CLICQUOT  CLUB  COMPANY 
Millis,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Columbia 

^Grafonola 


'Don't  get  up — it  stops  itself 


You  never  have  to  leave  your 
chair  to  stop  a  Columbia  Graf- 
onola.  One  of  its  many  exclusive 
advantages  is  the  Columbia  Non 
Set  Automatic  Stop,  built  right 
into  its  motor. 

This  unique  automatic  stop  is 
simplicity  itself.  Dependable. 
Invisible.  Silent.  There's  noth- 
ing to  move  or  set  or  measure. 


All  other  stops  have  to  be  set  by 
hand  for  every  record. 

Thisneverstopsbeforeitshould. 
Always  stops  at  the  very  end.  Op- 
erates on  any  record,  Ion  gor  short. 
Just  start  the  Columbia  Graf- 
onola,  and  it  plays  and  stops  itself. 

When  you  spend  your  good 
money  for  a  phonograph,  get  a 
modern  instrument. 


Columbia  Graphophone  Company,  New  York 

Canadian  Factory :  Toronto 
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A  Jeweled  Watch  at  an  Economy  Price 


r^OU'LL  like  this  watch  for  its 
honest  character  and  the  compan- 
ionship of  its  glowing  dial.  You'll 
respect  its  stamina  and  out-of-the- 
ordinary  value — as  do  the  million  men 
and  boys  who  have  already  bought  it. 

Only  $6.75!  A  jeweled  watch  with 
modified  bridge  construction;  1  2-size, 
the  small,  stylish  size  so  much  in  vogue, 
smartly  proportioned  and  gracefully 
designed,  from  its  antique  bow  and 
crown  to  its  fine,  open  face.  Marvel- 
ously  sturdy,  too — ordinary  bumps  and 
jars  do  not  disturb  its  jeweled  accuracy. 


The  case  is  of  solid,  non-tarnishable 
nickel.  That  means  wearing  quality 
and  permanent  good  looks.  As  shown 
below,  you  have  a  choice  of  plain  back 
or  engine-turned  back.  It  comes  also 
in  a  10-year  gold-filled  case. 

The  Waterbury  Radiolite  gives  day  and 
night  service  because  it  tells  time  in 
the  dark.  The  hands  and  figures  are 
coated  with  a  substance  containing 
real  radium.  You  may  have  either 
a  black  dial  or  a  "silver"  dial.  Stop 
in  at  any  store  with  an  Ingersoll  dis- 
play, and  examine  this  popular  model. 


New  York 


Robt.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro. 

Chicago  San  Francisco 


Montreal 


Waterbury  Radiolite  with  "sil-  Waterbury    Radiolite   with  Tin-   cni;in>-  turn-d   d'  ii'ii   is  In  n"ld  fill'  d ,  \  <>u  also  lia vc  a  Tlir  plain  dial  Wainbuiy,  i,  c., 

ver"    face.     In    nickel   case,  black  face.    Comes  in  nickel  often  preferred  to  plain  back.  choice  of  five  engraved  backs,  without  Uadiolitc  feature, costs 

$6.75.     In  gold-filled,  $10.50.  case  only.     Price  $6.75.  In  nickel  or  gold  filled,  one  of  whii  h  appears  alum  .  7c  cents  less,  or  J6.00. 


Canadian  Prltili    Plain   Dial  f7.O0;   Rajltllir   Dial  tj-7.%1  f.' •/«/•>//««/  i/y.<X) 
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Community  plate 
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f      f)resenting  the  (Jrosvenor— a  new  design 
\~J$    in  Community  Plate.  Created  in  the 
<3t< — -  finer  mood  of  those  great  masters  of  Period 
design — the  ^Brothers  zAdam  —  2L  fresh,  spirited  and 
charming  interpretation  of  the  vogue  for  rich  sim- 
tableware.     «  Teaspoons^^.^oSetofSix. 
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NOTE :  This  series  of  articles  was  orig- 
nally  prepared  as  lectures  to  be  first  de- 
ivered  in  the  United  States  of  America 
ind  Canada.  The  writer  was  unaccus- 
tomed to  lecturing,  and  he  regarded  his 
\merican  audiences  with  considerable 
Iread.  Accordingly  he  wrote  and  rewrote 
;hese  addresses  with  exceptional  care.  It 
vas  to  have  been  his  first  lecturing  tour  to 
;he  States;  hitherto  he  had  refused  stead- 
ly  to  cross  the  Atlantic  for  this  purpose; 
ind  it  was  only  his  conviction  that  he  had 
iomething  of  very  considerable  moment  to 
iay  to  his  friends  in  America  that  induced 
lim  to  face  what  were  for  him  considerable 
isks  and  fatigues.  Unhappily,  he  was  un- 
ible  even  to  start.  A  severe  attack  of  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs,  about  three  weeks 
sefore  the  date  of  his  sailing,  made  the 
;xpedition  impossible,  and  it  is  now  very 
mprobable  that  he  will  ever  talk  face  to 
ace  with  an  American  audience.  This  ill— 
less  was  a  very  acute  disappointment  for 
lim.  These  lectures  he  had  planned  upon 
/ery  broad  lines,  and  they  give  very  clearly 
ind  explicitly  his  idea  of  what  has  to  be 
lone  if  our  present  civilization  is  to  recon- 
itruct  itself  and  go  on  and  escape  from  the 
iestructive  and  degenerative  phase  into 
which  it  seems  to  have  blundered.  It  is, 
:he  reader  will  see,  a  broadly  complete 
woject  of  world-wide  political  and  educa- 
tional propaganda  and  reconstruction, 
rhese  lectures  are  now  printed  here,  with 
rery  slight  modifications,  in  the  form  and 
)hrasing  in  which  he  would  have  liked  to 
lave  given  them  to  his  American  hearers. 
He  has,  in  fact,  resorted  to  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  as  his  lecture  theater. 


IN  THIS  opening  article  I  want  to 
tell  you  of  the  idea  that  now  shapes 
and  dominates  my  public  life — the 
idea  of  a  world  politically  united — 
A  a  world  securely  and  permanently  at 
ueace.  And  I  want  to  say  what  I  have 
to  say,  so  far  as  regards  the  main  argu- 
ment of  it,  as  accurately  and  plainly  as 
possible,  without  any  nourishes. 

When  I  first  planned  this  article 
I  chose  as  the  title  The  Utopia  of  a 
World  State.  Well,  there  is  something 
i  little  too  flimsy  and  unpracticable 
about  that  word  "Utopia."  To  most 
[)eople  "Utopia"  conveys  the  idea  of 
i  high-toned  political  and  ethical 
iream— agreeable  and  edifying,  no 
ioubt,  but  of  no  practical  value  what- 
?ver.  What  I  have  to  say  is  not  a  bit 
ireamlike;  it  is  about  real  dangers  and 
jrgent  necessities.  It  is  a  project  and 
lot  a  Utopia.  It  may  be  a  vast  and  im- 
possible project.  But  if  it  fails  our 
ivilization  fails.  And  so  I  have  called 
his  article,  not  the  Utopia  but  The 
Project  of  a  World  State. 

I  will  confess  that  I  have  written  Mr.  /#.  c.  wm. 

his  article  several  times.   There  are 

tome  things  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  without  soeming  to  scream  and  exaggerate, 
ind  yet  these  things  may  be  in  reality  the  soberest  matter  of  fact. 

I  want  to  say  that  this  civilization  in  which  we  are  living  is  tumbling  flown  and,  I 
hink,  tumbling  down  very  fast;  that  I  think  rapid,  enormous  efforts  will  be  needed  to 
lave  it;  and  that  I  see  no  such  efforts  being  made  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not  know 
I  these  words  convey  any  concrete  ideas  to  your  minds  at  all.  I  know  that  you  represent 
orderly  and  comfortable  homes;  that  you  walk  through  safe  and  well-lit  streets;  that 
>ehind  you  are  towns  of  flourishing  shops  and  businesses,  banks  and  securities,  orderly 
ndustries,  a  steady  food  supply. 

But  in  the  past  year  I  have  been  going  about  Europe.  I  have  had  glimpses  of  a  new 
ihase  of  this  civilization  of  ours— a  new  phase  that  would  have  looked  like  a  fantastic 
Iream  if  one  had  told  about  it  ten  years  ago.  I  have  seen  a  great  city  that  had  two  million 
nhabitants,  dying,  and  dying  with  incredible  rapidity.  In  1914  I  was  in  the  city  of 
>t.  Petersburg,  and  it  seemed  as  safe  and  orderly  a  great  city  as  yours.  I  went  thither 


in  comfortable  and  punctual  trains. 
I  stayed  in  a  hotel  as  well  equipped  and 
managed  as  any  American  hotel.  I 
went  to  dine  with  and  visit  households 
of  cultivated  people.  I  walked  along 
streets  of  brilliantly  lit  and  well- 
furnished  shops.  It  was,  in  fact,  much 
the  same  sort  of  life  that  you  are  living 
here  to-day— a  part  of  our  (then)  world- 
wide modern  civilization. 

I  revisited  these  things  last  summer. 
I  found  such  a  spectacle  of  decay  that 
I  find  it  almost  impossible  to  convey  it 
to  an  audience  that  has  never  seen  the 
like.  Streets  with  great  holes  where  the 
drains  had  fallen  in;  stretches  of  road- 
way from  which  the  wood  paving  had 
been  torn  for  firewood;  lamp-posts 
that  had  been  knocked  over,  lying  as 
they  were  left  without  an  attempt  to 
set  them  up  again;  shops  and  markets 
deserted  and  decayed  and  ruinous — 
not  closed  shops,  but  abandoned  shops, 
as  abandoned-looking  as  an  old  boot  or 
an  old  can  by  the  wayside;  the  rail- 
ways falling  out  of  use;  a  population  of 
half  a  million  where  formerly  there  had 
been  two  million;  a  strangely  homeless 
city,  a  city  of  discomforts  and  anxieties, 
a  city  of  want  and  ill-health  and  death. 

Such  was  Petersburg  in  1920.  Such, 
indeed,  was  all  Russia. 

I  know  there  are  people  who  have  a 
quick  and  glib  explanation  of  this  vast 
and  awe-inspiring  spectacle  of  a  great 
empire  in  collapse.  They  say  it  is  Bol- 
shevism that  has  caused  all  this  de- 
struction. But  I  hope  to  show  in  this 
article,  among  other  more  important 
things,  that  Bolshevism  is  merely  a 
part  of  this  immense  collapse— that  the 
overthrow  of  a  huge  civilized  organiza- 
tion needs  some  more  comprehensive 
explanation  than  that  a  little  man 
named  Lenine  was  able  to  get  from 
Geneva  to  Russia  at  a  particular  crisis 
in  Russian  history.  And  particularly 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  immense  de- 
struction of  civilized  life  has  not  been 
confined  to  Russia.  Austria  and 
Hungary  present  spectacles  hardly  less 
desolating  t  han  Russia.  There  is  a  con- 
spicuous ebb  in  civilization  in  Eastern 
Germany.  And  even  when  you  come  to 
France  and  Italy  and  Ireland  there  are 
cities,  townships,  whole  wide  regions 
where  you  can  say,  "This  has  gone 
back  since  1914,  and  it  is  still  going 
back  in  material  prosperity,  in  health, 
in  social  order." 

In  England  and  Scotland,  in  Holland  and  Denmark  and  Sweden  even,  it  is  hard  to 
determine  whether  things  are  stagnant  or  moving  forward  or  moving  back  they  are 
certainly  not  going  ahead  as  they  were  before  191.'t  1914.  The  feeling  in  England  is 
rather  like  the  feeling  of  a  man  who  is  not  quite  sure  whether  he  has  caught  a  slight  chill 
or  whether  he  i   in  the  opening  stage  of  n  serious  illness. 

Now  what  I  want  to  do  in  t  his  art  ide  is  tot  heorize  about  t  his  shadow  this  chill  and 
arrest  t  hat  seems  to  have  come  upon  i  he  flourishing  and  expanding  civilizat  ion  in  which 
all  of  us  were  bom  and  reared.  I  want  to  put  a  particular  view  of  what  is  happening 
before  you,  and  what  it  is  that  we  are  up  against.  I  want  to  put  before  you  for  your 
judgment  the  view  that  this  overstrain  and  breaking  down  and  stoppage  of  the  great, 
tiprush  of  civilization  that  has  gone  on  for  the  past  three  centuries  is  due  to  the  same 
forces,  and  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  same  forces,  that  led  to  that  uprush,  to  that 
tremendous  expansion  of  human  knowledge  and  power  and  life;  and  that  that  breaking 
up  is  an  inevitable  thing  unless  we  meet  it  by  a  very  great  effort  of  a  particular  Kind. 
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Now  the  gist  of  my  case  is  this:  That  the  civilization 
of  the  past  three  centuries  has  produced  a  great  store  of 
scientific  knowledge,  and  that  this  scientific  knowledge  has 
altered  the  material  scale  of  human  affairs  and  enormously- 
enlarged  the  physical  range  of  human  activities,  but  that 
there  has  been  no  adequate  adjustment  of  men's  political 
ideas  to  the  new  conditions. 

This  adjustment  is  a  subtle  and  a  difficult  task.  It  is 
also  a  greatly  neglected  task.  And  upon  the  possibility 
of  our  making  this  adjustment  depends  the  issue  whether 
the  ebb  of  civilizing  energy,  the  actual  smashing  and 
breaking  down  of  modern  civilization,  which  has  already 
gone  very  far  indeed  in  Russia  and  which  is  going  on  in 
most  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  extends  to  the  whole 
civilized  world. 

Now  let  me  make  a  very  rough  and  small-scale  analysis 
of  what  is  happening  to  the  world  to-day.  And  let  us  dis- 
regard many  very  important  issues  and  concentrate  upon 
the  chief,  most  typical  issue — the  revolution  in  the  facili- 
ties of  locomotion  and  communication  that  has  occurred 
to  the  world,  and  the  consequences  of  that  revolution.  For 
the  international  problem  to-day  is  essentially  dependent 
upon  the  question  of  transport  and  communication — all 
others  are  subordinate  to  that.  I  shall  particularly  call 
your  attention  to  certain  wide  differences  between  the 
American  case  and  the  Old  World  case  in  this  matter. 

It  is  not  understood  clearly  enough  at  the  present  time 
how  different  is  the  American  international  problem  from 
the  European  international  problem,  and  how  inevitable 
it  is  that  America  and  Europe  should  approach  interna- 
tional problems  from  a  different  angle  and  in  a  different 
spirit.  Both  lines  of  thought  and  experience  do,  I  believe, 
lead  at  last  to  the  world  state,  but  they  get  there,  I  submit, 
by  a  different  route  and  in  a  different  manner. 

The  Jlge  of  Rapid  Transport 

THE  idea  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  can 
take  its  place  side  by  side  with  the  governments  of  the 
Old  World  on  terms  of  equality  with  those  governments  in 
order  to  organize  the  peace  of  the  world  is,  I  believe,  a  mis- 
taken and  unworkable  idea.  I  shall  argue  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  community  of  the 
United  States  are  things  different  politically  and  mentally 
from  those  of  the  states  of  the  Old  World,  and  that  the 
role  they  are  destined  to  play  in  the  development  of  a 
world  state  of  mankind  is  essentially  a  distinctive  one.  And 
I  shall  try  to  show  cause  for  regarding  the  very  noble  and 
splendid  project  of  a  world-wide  League  of  Nations  that 
has  held  the  attention  of  the  world  for 
the  past  three  years  as  one  that  is  at 
once  a  little  too  much  for  complete 
American  participation,  and  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  urgent  needs  of  Europe. 
It  is  not  really  so  practicable  and 
reasonable  a  proposition  as  it  looked 
at  first. 


The  idea  of  a  world  state,  though  it  looks  a  far  greater 
and  more  difficult  project,  is,  in  the  long  run,  a  sounder 
and  more  hopeful  proposition. 

Now  let  me  make  myself  as  clear  as  I  can  be  about  the 
central  idea  upon  which  the  whole  of  the  arguments  in  this 
article  rest.  It  is  this — forgive  me  for  a  repetition — that 
there  has  been  a  complete  alteration  in  the  range  and 
power  of  human  activities  in  the  last  hundred  years.  Men 
can  react  upon  men  with  a  rapidity  and  at  a  distance  that 
was  inconceivable  a  hundred  years  ago.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  with  locomotion  and  methods  of  communica- 
tion generally.  I  will  not  remind  you  in  any  detail  of  facts 
with  which  you  are  familiar;  how  in  the  time  of  Napoleon 
the  most  rapid  travel  possible  of  the  great  conqueror  him- 
self did  not  average  all  over  as  much  as  four  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour.  A  hundred  and  seven  miles  a  day  for  thir- 
teen days— the  pace  of  his  rush  from  Vilna  to  Paris  after 
the  Moscow  disaster — was  regarded  as  a  marvel  of  speed. 
In  those  days,  too,  it  was  a  marvel  that  by  means  of  sema- 
phores it  was  possible  to  transmit  a  short  message  from 
London  to  Portsmouth  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so. 

Since  then  we  have  seen  a  development  of  telegraphy 
that  has  at  last  made  news  almost  simultaneous  about  the 
world,  and  a  steady  increase  in  the  rate  of  travel  until,  as 
we  worked  it  out  in  the  Civil  Air  Transport  Committee  in 
London,  it  is  possible,  if  not  at  present  practicable,  to  fly 
from  London  to  Australia,  halfway  round  the  earth,  in 
about  eight  days.    I  say  possible,  but  not  practicable, 
because  at  present  properly  surveyed  routes,  landing 
grounds,  and  adequate  supplies  of  petrol  and  spare  parts 
do  not  exist.   Given  those  things,  that  journey  could  be 
done  in  the  time  I  have  given  now.    This  tremendous 
change  in  the  range  of  human  activi- 
ties involves  changes  in  the  condi- 
tions of  our  political  life  that  we  are  >■ 
only  beginning  to  work  out  to  their 
proper  consequences  to-day. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  America, 
which  owes  most  to  this  acceleration 
in  locomotion,  has  felt  it  least.  The 
United  States  has  taken  the  railway, 
the  river  steamboat,  the  telegraph, 
and  so  on,  as  though  they  were  a 
natural  part  of  their  growth.  They 
were  not.  These  things  happened 
to  come  along  just  in  time  to  save 
American  unity.  The  United  States 
of  to-day  was  made  first  by  the  river 
steamboat,  and  then  by  the  railway. 
Without  these  things  the  present 
United  States — this  vast  continental 
nation — would  have  been  altogether 
impossible.  The  westward  flow  of 
population  would  have  been  far  more 
sluggish.  It  might  never  have  crossed 
the  great  central  plains.  It  took,  you 
will  remember,  nearly  two  hundred 


years  for  effective  settlement  to  reach  from  the  coast  1 
the  Missouri,  much  less  than  halfway  across  the  continen 
The  first  state  established  beyond  the  river  was  the  stean 
boat  state  of  Missouri  in  1821.  But  the  rest  of  the  distani 
to  the  Pacific  was  done  in  a  few  decades. 

If  we  had  the  resources  of  the  cinema  here  it  would  l 
interesting  to  show  a  map  of  North  America  year  by  ye: 
from  1600  onward,  with  little  dots  to  represent  hundre( 
of  people,  each  dot  a  hundred,  and  stars  to  represent  citiij 
of  a  hundred  thousand  people. 

The  Settlement  of  America 


FOR  two  hundred  years  you  would  see  that  stipplirj 
creeping  slowly  along  the  coastal  districts  and  navigab! 
water,  spreading  still  more  gradually  into  Indiana,  Kei 
tucky,  and  so  forth.  Then  somwhere  about  1810  woui 
come  a  change.  Things  would  get  more  lively  along  til 
river  courses.  The  dots  would  be  multiplying  and  sprea<| 
ing.   That  would  be  the  steamboat.   The  pioneer  doj 
would  be  spreading  soon  from  a  number  of  jumping-c 
places  along  the  great  rivers  over  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  |i 
Then  from  about  1830  onward  would  come  the  blac 
lines  of  the  railways,  and  after  that  the  little  black  dor 
would  not  simply  creep  but  run.  They  would  appear  no  - 
so  rapidly  it  would  be  almost  as  though  they  were  beirh 
put  on  by  some  sort  of  spraying  machine.  And  sudden;  j 
here  and  there  there  would  appear  the  first  stars  to  indfr 
cate  the  first  great  cities  of  a  hundred  thoif 
sand  people.    First  one  or  two,  and  then 
multitude  of  cities — each  like  a  knot  in  t\f 
growing  net  of  the  railways. 

This  is  a  familiar  story  to  you.  I  recall  ! 
to  you  now  to  enforce  this  point:  That  tl 
growth  of  the  United  States  is  a  process  thif) 
(Continued  on  Page  94 J 
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3 FALL  the  women  in  the  world,"  says  the  Chinese 
poet,  "the  most  beautiful  are  the  women  of  the 
land  of  Ch'u.  And  in  all  the  land  of  Ch'u  there 
re  none  like  the  women  of  my  own  village.  And 
i  my  village  there  are 
one  that  can  be  com- 
ared  with  the  girl  next 
oor." 

But  in  my  village,  alas, 
le  girl  next  door  is  of 
longrel  descent — short- 
igged,  swarthy-faced, 
ith  pert  manners,  a  loud 
hining  voice,  and  an 
tpression  at  once— if 
lat  be  possible — smug 
nd  vicious  and  vacant, 
i  my  village  there  are 
>w  beings  I  more  gladly 
void  than  the  girl  next 
oor. 

"An'  he  says  to  me,  he 
ivs  " 

I  object  to  a  civilization 
lat  flowers  in  such  mon- 
Tosities  as  the  girl  next 
oor. 

How  much  pleasanter 
)  have  been  born  cen- 
iries  ago  in  the  land  of 
h'u!  Or  better  still  in 
thens,  just  in  time, 
ty,  to  have  attended  in 
le's  young  manhood  the 
jhigenia  in  Tauris  of 
uripides! 

"An'  he  says  to  me,  he 
ivs  " 

I  protest  against  the 
rl  next  door,  against  all 
lat  has  made  her  possi- 
le! 

I  am  a  highbrow;  I  am 
i  aesthete;  I  am  an  ar- 
tocrat;  and  I  am  un- 
earned. 

But  my  single  small 
>om  — bedroom  and  sit- 
ng  room  in  one — is 
umbler  than  that.  It 
either  flatters  my  preju- 
ices  nor  encourages  my 
retensions.  It  is  just  a 
ngle  small  room. 

"An'  he  says  to  me,  he 
lys,  'Why  do  yeh  chew 
am?'  he  says.  The  ol' 
;iff!" 

"The  noive  of  him!" 
"  Say,  believe  me— you 
lid  it!" 

All  this  wafted  from  a 
de  yard  to  my  open 
indow;  purposely,  for 
le  reference  is  to  me,  and 

is  desired  it  should 
ach  me. 

I  sit  writing  at  my  open 
indow  and  I  look  down 

[>on— oh,  how  I  look  down  upon  !  the  girl  next  door  and 
gen'leman  friend  of  the  girl  next  door. 

// 

F  THAT  ignorant  and  unseemly  couple,  the  girl  next 
door  and  her  gen'leman  friend,  were  an  isolated  phe- 
omenon  I  should  feel  more  hopeful  about  human  progress 
id  the  perfectibility  of  the  ape.  But  wherever  I  turn  in 
iy  village  they  and  their  kind  surround  me.  I  admit,  you 
*,  that  I  am  an  intellectual  snob,  a  quite  insufferable 
erson,  convinced  of  my  superiority  to  most,  of  my  present, 
eighbors.  There  are  just  three  persons  in  the  village  who 
re  my  superiors,  and  not  more  than  five  or  six  others 
ho  are  my  ec^als.  True,  it  is  not  a  large  village;  it  num- 
en,  I  believe,  some  two  thousand  hypothetical-  souls, 
ts  name  is  Oakdale  Terrace;  and  it.  is  one  of  a  chain  of 
(leap  suburban  land  developments  strung  along  some 
rid  heights  above  an  unwholesome  marsh,  not.  t  wenty  min- 
t€8  by  train  from  the  financial  capital  of  the  world,  New 
ork. 


"MMONECL. 


ILLUSTRATED      BY      MAY      WILSON  PRESTON 


Jit  She  Retired  With  Her  Mother  t.aurettlne  Voucht 
•  afed  Him  One  Final,  Pathetically  Appealing  l.lft 
From  Her  Night  •  Blue  F.yei 

And  please  t  o  consider  t  lie  name  of  I  his  village  ( )akdale 
Terrace!  Can  a  dale  be  a  terrace— or  a  terrace  a  dale? 
Hut  whether  one  or  the  other,  why  should  the  name  of  a 
noble  forest  tree,  nonexistent,  in  the  vicinity,  be  attached 
to  it?  If  the  name  of  a  place  must  be  descriptive  of  its 
situation-  I  do  not  say  it  must— then  Swamp  Ledge  would 
not  be  inappropriate  for  this  as  advertised  "garden 
city."  I  admit  that  a  swamp  ran  not  healedgc;  but  n  rock 
ledge  m;|y  shoulder  out  from  a  swamp  and  offer  a  possible 
retreat.  And  sueh  a  retreat,  in  our  poverty,  of  purse  or  of 
aspiration,  is  ours. 

On  filled-in  ground  between  the  ledge  and  the  «wamp 
runs  the  railroad,  whose  overcrowded  commutation-ticket 
t  rains  bear  at  least  half  of  us  each  morning,  save  Sunday,  to 
our  labors  in  New  York,  returning  us  each  evening  more 
or  less  in  time  for  flintier  at  seven.  Some  of  us  even  dine 
bo  tardily  an  eight,  not  for  faahion  but  from  necewtity. 


IBMMTIHIMOPE 


A  little  beyond  our  shabby  station  spur  tracks  of  this 
prosperous— but  I  am  told  it  is  merely  busy,  not  pros- 
perous— and  therefore  dirty  railroad  lead  to  a  some- 
what wider  space  of  filled  land,  whereon  smoke  and 
clamor  three  small  fac- 
tories—  local  enterprises 
of  no  very  high  commer- 
cial standing.  The  prod- 
uct of  the  largest  of  these 
bears  the  trade  name  of 
Nuxone.  It  combines,  I 
am  assured,  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  cooling  and 
palatable  summer  bever- 
age with  valuable  tonic, 
blood-purifying  and  nu- 
tritive elements.  It  con- 
tains—and this  I  think  is 
certain — no  habit-form- 
ing drugs.  It  is  charged 
heavily  with  carbonic- 
acid  gas.  And  it  retails — 
ask  any  drug  store  not 
too  distant  from  the 
source  of  supply — at  a 
nickel  a  drink;  yes,  even 
now,  with  Europe  in 
flames  and  our  profiteers 
raging.  The  girl  next 
door,  whose  father  labors 
in  that  vineyard,  prefers 
it  to  ice-cream  soda — any 
day. 

Our  three  local  mag- 
nates are  majority  stock- 
holders in  Nuxone.  They 
are  also  the  principal 
owners  and  directors  of 
our  building-loan  associa- 
tion. They  are  also  

But  what  are  they  not? 

Of  the  two  smaller  fac- 
tories, one  produces  a 
much-patented  but  little- 
distributed  form  of  piston 
ring,  and  the  other  a  gar- 
den insecticide  which  has 
in  addition,  at  no  in- 
creased cost  per  gallon,  all 
the  properties — includ- 
ing, as  I  can  daily  testify, 
the  pervasive  reek — of  a 
"general  commercial  fer- 
tilizer." 

/// 

WHEN  I  spoke  of  the 
three  persons  in 
Oakdale  Terrace  who  are 
my  superiors  I  was  not  re- 
ferring to  our  three  local 
magnates.  No.  I  had 
then  in  mind  three  quite 
dilTerent  beings  a  spin- 
ster, a  housewife  and  a 
boy  of  eighteen. 

They  just,  happen  to 
live  under  one*  roof,  the 
housewife's;  but  they  are 
not  related.  The  house- 
wife possessing  a  husband  who  long  since  reached  the 
limits  of  his  energy  and  ambition,  and  two  young  children 
who  have  not  even  begun  to  suspect  t  here  are  limits  t  o  any- 
thing  does  all  her  own  work,  and  lets  out  three  rooms 
besides;  she  also  furnishes  board  if  requested  •  and  she  is 
always  requested  to  their  fortunate- inmates.  1  have  one 
of  these  rooms,  the  spinster  has  another,  and  (he  boy  of 
eighteen  bus  the  smallest  and  third.  Thus,  you  observe, 
all  that  is  really  superior  in  Oakdale  Terrace  has,  by  some 
pull  of  occult  forces,  drawn  together  and  made  common 
cause  against  a  common  foe  the  girl  next  door,  to  wit, 
and  idl  she  typifies  and  suggests. 

The  housewife's  name  is  Mrs.  Kingery.  The  spinster's 
name  is  Miss  Milliter.  Mela  llrdlika  is  the  astonishing 
name  of  I  he  boy  of  eighteen.  My  own  name  if  it  be  my 
own  is  Axson  Kllwood.  Even  our  names,  you  will  note, 
ate  intensely  individual,  haven  distinguishing  (lavor.  They 
are  not  rubber-stamp  name 

Mrs.  Kingery's  posit  ion  I  have  made  clear.  Miss  Milliter 
corrects  proof  unci  reads  manuscript    for  (larnelt.  <fc  Co., 
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the  New  York  publishers,  an  ancient  and  conservative  firm. 
Bela  Hrdlika  assists  in  some  minor  capacity  the  almost 
human  machinery  that  mixes  and  bottles  up  Nuxone. 

As  for  the  writer  of  these  lines,  he  is  a  man  of  mystery, 
both  to  himself— for  to  ourselves  we  are  always  mysteri- 
ous—and to  his  fellow  villagers.  There  are  a  number  of 
local  theories  cunningly  devised  to  account  for  him— not 
all  of  them  complimentary.  It  is  said  that  if  all  were 
known— and  so  on.  But  all  that  is  known  in  Oakdale 
Terrace  can  be  put  in  a  sentence:  He  arrived  there  one 
summer  afternoon  of  the  year  1918,  descending  at-  a 
deserted  station  from  a  little-used  train;  walked  thence  up 
the  blistering  slope  of  Maple  Shade  Avenue  to  Fairview 
Boulevard,  our  principal  artery  of  commerce;  entered 
Mitchell's  drug  store  and  requested  the  proprietor  to  be  so 
kind  as  to  tell  him  where  a  clean,  cheap  room  could  be 
obtained;  walked  at  once,  after  due  direction,  to  the 
modest  home  of  Mrs.  Kingery,  and  has  remained  in  that 
desirable  haven  ever  since.  The  writer  of  these  lines  is — so 
much,  at  least,  I  dare  reveal — a  man  of  forty,  allowing 
for  a  possible  year  or  so  either  side  of  the  round  number. 
He  wears  neat  but  ready-made  clothes  and,  though  he  has 
been  reported  by  the  girl  next  door  to  be  "alius  writin' 
som'pn,"  he  seems  to  have  no  visible  means  of  support.  He 
pays  his  room  rent  and  board  bills,  however,  promptly, 
and  invariably  in  cash.  Not  an  ill-looking  man,  his  neigh- 
bors admit,  but  rather  surly;  likes  to  keep  pretty  much 
to  himself.  Unquestionably,  if  all  were  known  

xv 

SOMETIMES  in  the  evening,  as  ten  o'clock  approaches, 
I  decide  that  Miss  Miniter's  eyes  need  a  rest,  so  I  step 
across  the  hall  and  knock  at  her  door.  She  always  asks 
me  to  come  in,  and  I  always  find  her  stretched  out  on  a 
morris  chair,  its  back  well  lowered,  reading  interminable 
manuscripts  through  great  round  spectacles  with  black 
tortoise-shell  rims.  Beside  her  on  the  low  taboret  that 
supports  her  reading  lamp  are  a  bowl  of  matches,  an  after- 
dinner  coffee  cup  used  for  an  ash  tray,  and  a  box  containing 
the  remnants  of  her  last  hundred  cigarettes.  And  on  these 
occasions  her  unslippered,  black-silk-stockinged  feet  are 
invariably  pillowed  on  a  haphazard  pile  of  nondescript  sofa 
cushions.  Miss  Miniter  is  not  an  orderly  person,  and  she 
admits  that  for  her  the  flesh  and  the  devil  have  been  re- 
duced to  two  worldly  passions:  Other  than  silk  stockings 
she  will  not  wear,  and  other  than  the  finest  and  mildest 
imported  Turkish  she  will  not  smoke.  By  indulging  her- 
self passionately  in  these  respects  she  has  managed,  she 
tells  me,  to  quiet 
and  dismiss  all  her 
other  vicious  pro- 
pensities. 

I  like  Miss  Mini- 
ter. She  is  only  a 
little  past  thirty,  I 
should  say;  well, 
possibly  thirty- 
five. 

Not  a  pretty 
woman  at  all;  in 
fact,  I  fear  that 
her  nose  is  rather 
too  high  and  thin 
and  sweepingly 
arched  not  to  run 
some  danger,  in 
her  later  years,  of 
resembling  a  beak. 
But  if  so  it  will 
never  resemble  a 
ferocious,  vul- 
turine  beak;  and 
no  one,  when  she 
consents  to  re- 
move those  im- 
possible spec- 
tacles, has  a  pair 
of  more-eager-to- 
be-amused,  per- 
il a  ps-ever-s  o- 
slightly-satirical 
eyes.  I  have  never 
quite  made  out 
their  color  to  my 
satisfaction.  If  I 
call  them  hazel 
you  will  think 
them  green  or  a 
muddy  brown.  If 
I  call  them  green 
freckled  with  gold 
you  will  think  me 
mad.  Well,  why 
not,  after  all?  I 
prefer  to  run  the 
latter  chance;  de- 
votion to  truth 
constrains  me. 


Pending  further  examination  I  hazard  the  statement  that 
they  are  green  freckled  with  gold. 

Miss  Miniter  has  no  hesitation  in  admitting  me  to  her 
room  for  a  ten-o'clock  chat.  She  seems  never  to  have  had 
even  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  the  Grundy  family; 
certainly  I  have  never  heard  her  mention  them.  And  she 
never  talks  about  being  emancipated  either;  she  moves  in 
another  world  from  all  that,  the  world  of  her  own  serene 
tolerance  and  implicit  self-respect.  When  I  enter,  if  the 
hall  is  drafty,  as  it  usually  is,  she  asks  me  to  shut  the 
door.  I  shut  the  door.  Then  she  holds  out  the  box  con- 
taining the  remnant  of  her  last  hundred.  I  light  such  a 
cigarette  as  I  am  seldom  privileged  these  days  to  enjoy,  sink 
into  an  ancient  upholstered  armchair  that  has  relinquished 
all  its  pretensions  to  anything  but  solid  comfort,  and  stretch 
my  feet  out  before  me  with  a  contented  sigh.  The  con- 
tentment of  my  sigh  always  lights  an  answering  smile  of 
good  fellowship  in  the  eyes  of  Miss  Miniter;  she  removes 
her  grotesque  spectacles  and  lets  the  interminable  manu- 
script or  long  yellow  sheets  of  galley  proof  slip  from  her 
hands. 

"Well,  man  of  mystery,"  she  queries,  "what  are  the 
latest  bulletins  from  the  girl  next  door?" 

This  has  become  a  sort  of  game  between  us,  far  more 
amusing  than  cribbage  or  bezique.  I  invent  grotesque 
horrors  which  I  allege  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  the  girl 
next  door,  with  the  assistance  of  her  gen'leman  friend. 
Sometimes  I  do  not  have  to  invent  them.  Miss  Miniter 
knows  instinctively  when  I  am  lying  and  when  I  am  not, 
and  like  a  true  appreciator  of  the  arts  much  prefers  a  good 
plausible  lie  to  a  stodgy,  implausible  fact — any  day.  This 
is  because  she  is  at  bottom,  as  I  am,  a  merciless  lover  of 
truth ;  for  there  is  but  one  way  of  expressing  adequately 
the  inner  truth  of  persons  or  things  or  institutions,  to  wit, 
by  symbols.  It  is  only  the  gorgeous  liars  who  bring  us  face 
to  face  with  reality.  Well,  I  am  not  so  gorgeous  a  liar  as 
that;  I  wish  I  might  claim  the  deathless  distinction !  But 
on  occasion  I  develop  a  considerable  flair  and  can  impro- 
vise free  fantasias  not  wholly  unworthy  of  my  betters.  So, 
at  least,  Miss  Miniter  is  pleased  to  assure  me. 

"Did  you  know,"  I  ask,  "that  the  girl  next  door  is 
gradually  and  very  subtly  luring  on  her  gen'leman  friend 
to  the  commission  of  a  terrible  crime?" 

"Is  she,  indeed!"  exclaims  Miss  Miniter,  one  sparkle  of 
immediate  interest,  and  entirely  prepared  to  enter  into 
that  blessed  state  first  described  by  Coleridge,  the  "sort 
of  temporary  half- faith"  which  enables  us  to  see  a  forest 
even  when  we  know  we  are  not  looking  at  its  trees. 


Anton  Hrdlika  Had  the  Chaos  of  Genius,  Only;  Not  Its  Divine  Order  and  Poise 


As  the  cover  of  Miss  Monroe's  brave  little  magazine, 
Poetry,  informs  us  each  month,  through  the  voice  of 
Whitman:  "To  have  great  poets  there  must  be  great 
audiences  too."  Miss  Miniter's  greatness  as  an  audience 
is  unsurpassed;  she  gives  far  more  than  she  receives;  and 
if  I  do  not  rise  to  the  heights  of  poetry  in  her  presence  I 
hereby  solemnly  affirm  that  the  fault  is  not  hers.  Whose 
the  fault  may  he,  remains  a  little  dry  bone  to  pick  between 
me  and  a  too  indifferent  cosmos. 

"Is  she,  indeed!"  exclaims  Miss  Miniter. 
"Such  is  my  haunting  fear,"  I  respond.  "It  seems  that 
her  gen'leman  friend  is  at  present  employed  as  a  messenger 
by  Simons,  Simons  &  Epstein,  a  successful  bond  and  bro- 
kerage firm  on  Broad  Street.  It  is  his  daily,  in  fact  his 
hourly,  duty  to  tote  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  bonds 
from  the  offices  of  his  firm  to  the  offices  of  other  equally 
successful  firms  in  the  financial  district.  He  carries 
these  bonds  in  a  small  suitcase,  and  he  is  permitted 
to  carry  also  an  automatic  pistol  in  his  right  hip  pocket. 
Should  he  be  attacked  en  route  by  desperadoes,  it  is  his 
further  duty  to  flourish — even,  if  necessary,  to  discharge— 
the  said  pistol;  in  short,  he  is  intrusted — though  why  he 
should  be,  Simons,  Simons  &  Epstein  will  one  day  wonder 
as  much  as  I  do — with  a  considerable  responsibility  for  the 
safe  conduct  through  crowded  streets  of  very  large  sums  in 
negotiable  securities,  hopefully  so  called.  This  responsi- 
bility, so  far  as  I  can  discover,  sits  upon  him  lightly 
enough;  he  is  rather  proud  of  it,  however,  and  likes  to 
enlarge  upon  it  and  sketch  lurid  scenarios  of  the  constant 
danger  he  runs;  this  enables  him,  he  fondly  imagines,  to 
pose  as  a  hero  in  the  hyena  eyes  of  the  girl  next  door.  Poor 
infatuated  youth !  His  hour  has  struck,  though  he  heard 
not  the  bell!" 

"You  are  misquoting  Meredith,"  warns  Miss  Miniter 
with  disapproval. 

"  For  the  pleasure  of  having  my  audacity  detected.  But 
I  proceed.  Through  my  open  window,  past  midnight,  I 
have  lately  caught  sundry  scraps  of  conversation  that 
strike  me  as  significant  and  sinister.  Perhaps  a  week  ago, 
for  example,  I  was  lying  on  my  penitential  sofa  near  the 
window;  a  clock,  I  recall,  had  just  struck  one." 

"Why  were  you  not  sound  asleep  in  bed,  man  of  mys- 
tery? You  ought  to  have  been." 

"  True.  But  you  can't  expect  a  man  of  mystery  to  have 
even  the  remnants  of  a  good  conscience.  Such  a  being, 
Miss  Miniter — as  you  must  know,  having  survived  the 
consumption  of  more  novels  monthly  for  years  than  any 

one  other  heroine  recorded  in  history  " 

,                          "I'm  not  re- 
corded in  " 

"You  will  be. 
But  you  put  me 
off.    My  point  is, 
the  small  hours 
of  the  morning  are 
the  classic  hours 
for   remorse,  an 
emotion  entirely 
en  regie  for  mys- 
terious strangers. 
You  must  grant 
me  the  ordinary 
privileges  of  mil 
role.  Thank  you.l- 
For  Miss  Miniter 
had  gleamed  as*  J 
sent.  "Therefl 
then,  was  I,  hard 
by  the  open  win- 
dow, and  harried 
\by  whatever  pri- 
vate devils  you 
choose  to  suspect.  1 
And  presently  I 
heard  stealthy! 
footsteps  padding  I 
along  the  heat- 1 
softened    asphalt  I 
of  the  side  yard.  I 
They  ceased,  al-  f 
most  immediately 
below  me.  Then 
voices — under 
toned,  underbred 
voices — to  this  ef- 
fect: 

"  'Gee,  that  was 
a  swell  ride  all 
right ! ' 

'"Some  party, 
huh?' 

'"Quit,  can't 
yeh?  Be  good.' 

'"That  las' 
shimmy,  eh, 
Sade!' 

"'Kelker  jazz!' 
You  discern  the 
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Influence  Of  the  war?  'Say,  Bert, 
I  wisht  we  could  go  there  often — 
you  an'  me— huh?' 

"'No  chance,  girly.  Road- 
houses  nothin' !  They're  highway 
robbers.' 

"'Well,  they  suit  me.' 

"'Me  too.  But  I'm  not  a  gold 
mine.  Not  yet.' 

'"Yer  woikin'  fer  one!  Ain't 
that  the  truth?' 

"'Sure.  At  fifteen  per.  Know 
what  this  blow-out  cost  me— car 
an' all— huh?  Two  weeks  cold.' 

'"I'll  say  yer  no  piker,  Bert.' 

"'Thanks  for  the  ad!' 

'"Aw,  quit!' 

'"I  sure  am  nutty  about  you, 
kid.' 

'"Say,  Bert?' 
"'Huh?' 

'"It'd  be  nice  if  we  c'd  have  a 
car  every  night.' 

"'Aw,  turn  over!  Yer  talkin' 
in  yer  sleep,  girly.' 

'"Well,  I  ain't  never  goin'  to 
marry  nobody  that  can't  keep  a 
car.  That's  flat.' 

'"Stop  yer  kiddin'!' 

"'I  ain't  kiddin'— I'm  tellin' 
yeh.' 

'"See  yeh  t'morr'  night,  huh?' 

'"Mebbe.  If  Carl  don't  bring 
his  new  breezer  round.  I  kind-a 
think  he  will,  at  that.  Nix!  I 
gotta  go  in.  On  yer  way  now ! ' 

"'Carl!  If  he's  got  a  car  he 
must  of  stole  it!' 

"'Well,  I  should  worry.  That's 
his  funeral  then;  it  ain't  mine. 
I  guess  what  I  don't  know  won't 
hurt  me,  will  it?  Carl's  clever  all 
right.  I  guess  a  clever  guy  can 
alius  find  more'n  one  way  of 
pickin'  up  a  little  extra  change— 
if  he  reely  loves  a  girl.  S'long, 
Bert.' 

'"By."' 

"  You  have  a  remarkable  mem- 
ory," smiles  Miss  Miniter. 

"Yet  the  half  has  riot  been 
told!  Ah,  please  don't  worry. 
I'm  quite  aware  your  training  as 
a  professional  reader  of  embryo 
best  sellers  makes  it  unnecessary 
for  me  to  go  on.  You've  already 
foreseen  the  looming  catastrophe. 
Almost  any  morning  now  we  shall 
share  the  horror  of  it  with  Mr. 
Kingery  as  a  front-page  sensation. 
But  just  how  many  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  Liberty  Bonds  do 
you  suppose  he'll  make  off  with? 
Bert,  I  mean;  and  he's  no  piker, 
remember!  I'll  take  either  side 
of  fifty  thousand  and  bet  you  a 
chocolate  nut  sundae  at  Mitchell's 
on  the  reported  amount.  Are  you 
on?" 

"No,"  says  Miss  Miniter 
gravely.  "I  shall  ask  Mrs.  Kin- 
gery to  move  you  to  another  room  to-morrow,  even  if 
I  have  to  change  rooms  with  you  myself.  You're  degen- 
erating, man  of  mystery.  Your  character  is  disintegrating 
under  contact  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  girl 
next  door.  A  chocolate  nut  sundae  at  World-War  prices ! 
What  speculative  madness!  Now  if  you  had  been  more 
restrained— if  you  had  offered  to  bet  me  a  Nuxone  " 


THE  boy,  Bela  Hrdlika,  is  an  astonishing  boy;  quite  as 
astonishing  as  his  name;  he  is  also  a  disturbing  boy. 
He  is  tall,  of  slight,  wiry  build,  and  his  whole  being  is 
compacted  of  nervous  intensities.  A  black  boy  too;  black 
haired,  black  eyebrowed,  black  eyelashed;  but  with  eyes 
of  blue  witch  fire— wonderful !  Not  a  Slavic  type,  I 
should  say;  though  the  attempt  to  pin  definite  physical 
characteristics  to  our  mongrel  European  races  is  always  a 
little  absurd.  I  have  studied  photographs  both  of  his 
father  and  of  his  mother;  it  is  his  mother,  chiefly,  he  re- 
sembles, and  I  believe  she  has  more  than  a  dash  of  Irish 
blood  in  her.  His  father  was  a  Bohemian,  in  both  senses 
of  the  word— born,  that  is,  in  Prague;  educated—  nv  w 
sent  de  son  education— \n  the  Latin  Quarter;  and  finally 
buried  at  the  expense  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 

At  least  three  out  of  every  five  man  children  born  in 
Prague  can  play  on  the  violin  like  fallen  angels;  one  out  of 
every  five  like  Satan  himself.   Mela's  f;it  her  seems  to  have 


"jln"  He  Says  to  Me,  He  Says   " 

belonged  to  this  latter  gifted  minority.  He  also  painted 
anaemic  nymphs  and  shadowy  satyrs  and  symbolic  ser- 
pents, disposing  them  in  nightmarish  landscapes  largely 
made  up  of  dark  cold  pools,  baleful  crags  and  writhen 
lightning-blasted  pines.  He  also  drank  absinth,  while  he 
could  more  easily  and  cheaply  obtain  it,  and  took  to 
cocaine  as  a  protest  only  when  the  distillation  of  absinth 
was  threatened  with  suppression.  On  absinth  he  had 
merely  neglected  his  mistress  and  her  one  child  and  had 
failed  to  support  them;  on  cocaine  he  took  to  beating  them 
as  well.  This  he  did,  with  more  or  less  regularity,  for 
five  years. 

Then  his  mistress,  who  had  once  upon  a  time  run  away 
from  a,  to  her,  unsympathetic  husband  to  join  her  destiny 
with  this  fascinating  Czech,  decided  having  an  ever 
young  and  ardent  heart  to  run  away  a  second  time  from 
a  no  longer  agreeable  situation.  And  she  did  this  so  suc- 
cessfully, seven  or  eight  months  ago,  that  Hela  has  not  the 
slightest  idea  where  to  search  for  her;  though  he  tells 
Mrs.  Kingery  that,  being  passionately  fond  of  his  mother, 
he  means  to  begin  a  world-wide  search  just  as  soon  as  he 
has  been  able  to  save  up  one  hundred  dollars.  As  he  has 
managed  to  lay  aside  eighty  four  or  five  dollar!  during  the 
past  six  months,  he  now  looks  forward  to  beginning  this 
world-wide  search  by  Christmas.  And,  after  all,  he  is 
quite  alone  in  the  world  atid  can  do  as  he  likes.  Yes;  the 
fascinating  Czech,  too,  has  vanished.   Shortly  after  Mela's 


mother  had  left  him  he  absorbed 
an  overdose  of  cocaine  and  died 
most  unpleasantly,  leaving  Bela 
the  refuse  of  his  wardrobe,  and 
just  one  article  of  value — his  vio- 
lin. Fortunately  for  Miss  Miniter 
and  Mrs.  Kingery  and  me,  how- 
ever, Bela  cannot  play  the  violin. 
He  has  seemingly,  in  defiance  of 
race  or  heredity,  no  ear  for  music 
whatever.  Yet  he  will  not  sell  the 
violin.  And  there's  a  reason  for 
that  too;  or  an  absurd  unreason. 

He  will  not  sell  the  violin— it  is 
not,  as  it  should  be  for  purposes 
of  romance,  a  rare  old  Stradi- 
varius;  I  don't  know  what  it  is; 
but  it  looks  a  fine  instrument,  and 
Bela  says  he  has  been  offered  a 
thousand  for  it — because  he  has 
convinced  himself  that  it  belongs 
really,  beyond  possibility  of 
alienation,  to  an  evil  power,  a 
discarnate  and  malevolent  spirit; 
perhaps  the  spirit  of  the  man  who 
made  it,  or  of  its  first  jealous 
owner.  His  father  had  obtained 
it  from  the  widow  of  a  chef  d'or- 
chestre  in  Trouville;  she  hated  to 
part  with  it,  but  her  poor  Camille, 
having  enjoyed  his  treasure  a 
scant  two  months — he  had  picked 
it  up,  she  said,  at  Budapest,  from 
the  blind  daughter  of  a  suicide — 
her  poor  [Camille,  in  short,  had 
gone  stark,  staring  mad.  And 
Bela  well  knows  that  very  shortly 
after  the  elder  Hrdlika  had  come 
into  possession  of  this  violin  he 
contracted  the  cocaine  habit,  and 
a  bad  case  of  nostalgic  de  la  boue, 
and  pretty  rapidly  brought  his 
family  down  with  him  into  the 
mire.  Moreover,  Bela  assures 
Miss  Miniter — on  the  authority 
of  his  mother,  who  surely  ought 
to  have  known — that  no  one  can 
play  on  this  sinister  fiddle  without 
at  once  feeling  all  his  most  secret 
and  terrible  impulses  stir  in  their 
dark  undercaves  and  stretch 
themselves,  as  it  were,  for  action ; 
and  he  insists,  of  his  own  knowl- 
edge, that  no  one  can  so  much  as 
hear  it  played  without — well,  says 
Bela,  without  longing  suddenly  to 
strangle  his  sweetheart,  or  set  fire 
to  a  poor  man's  cottage,  or  torture 
the  pure  heart  of  a  child. 

He  is  quite  definite  about  all 
this.    He  states  these  things  as 
simple  facts  for  acceptance — so, 
and  so,  and  so.    The  violin  is 
haunted,  accursed;  and  he  is  its 
unhappy  guardian — for  life.  He 
feels,  you  see,  that  so  long  as  he 
cannot  play  on  it  it  cannot  harm 
him;   and  he  will  not  risk  its 
harming  others  less  fortunate. 
The  money  it  represents  would  be 
more  than  welcome,  of  course;  for 
Bela  longs  to  supereducate  himself  and  soar  beyond  the 
very  ken  of  Oakdale  Terrace  and  Nuxone;  but  to  sell  such 
a  violin,  he  asserts,  would  be  a  dastardly  crime. 

"Why  not  destroy  it,  then?"  Miss  Miniter  once  sug- 
gested. 

"Yes,"  Bela  answered  her,  "why  not?  If  it  were 
smashed  to  splinters,  hein?  Burned  to  ashes?  But  I  can't 
do  it — can't  make  myself  do  it  !  I've  tried,  more  than 
once;  I  have  indeed  !  But  when  it  comes  to  the  very  mo- 
ment, I  — oh,  why  not  admit  it !    I'm  too  horribly  afraid !" 

"Of  what,  Bela?" 

"Of-him." 

"Your  father?" 

"No.  The  other  one  -  the  first." 

"1  see.  You  think  he'd  contrive  to  be  revenged  some- 
how?" • 
"Wouldn't  he!" 

"Well    assuming  that  he  exists!"  • 
"Do  I  exist  !"  exclaimed  Mela  impatiently.    "Do  you!" 
"  Perhaps,"  smiled  Miss  Miniter.   "Who  knows?" 
Mela's  blue  eyes  (lamed  and  narrowed;  his  black  brows 
drew  t  ogct  her. 

"1  tell  you  he  is  in  this  room  with  us  now." 
"What!  You  see  him?" 

"No.  But  I  am  growing  angry  with  you!  Thai's  his 
doing,  Miss  Miniter:  he  works  in  that  way  always." 

(Continued  on  Pngi  43) 
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IN  MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE,  who  in  my  judgment 
was  third  in  prominence  and  influence  among  the 
Big  Four,  one  finds  a  very  different  type  of  man 
from  either  of  the  two  who  have  been  considered. 
While  M.  Clemenceau  and  Mr.  Wilson  entered  upon 
the  negotiations  with  general  objects  to  be  attained,  the 
one  national  and  material,  the  other  international  and 
ideal,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  if  he  had  a  prepared  program, 
which  I  assume  he  did  from  my  acquaintance  with  his 
learned  and  able  advisers,  did  not  follow  it  persistently. 
His  course  was  erratic  and  he  so  often  shifted  his  ground 
that  one  felt  that  he  had  abandoned  his  plan  or  at  least 
that  he  did  not  care  to  follow  it  rigidly,  preferring  to  de- 
pend on  his  own  sagacity  to  take  advantage  of  a  situation. 
As  questions  arose,  particularly  those  affected  by  changing 
political  and  military  conditions,  he  decided  the  British 
attitude  with  characteristic  quickness  of  judgment  and 
with  a  positiveness  which  impressed  one  with  the  alertness 
rather  than  the  depth  of  his  mind,  and  with  the  confidence 
which  he  felt  in  his  own  ability  to  grasp  a  subject  and  de- 
cide it  in  the  most  expedient  way,  even  though  he  had  not 
given  it  the  study  and  thought  which  other  men  felt  to 
be  necessary  for  a  wise  decision. 

The  Premier's  Skill  as  a  Debater 

READY  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  to  declare  a  position  on 
any  subject,  he  seemed  to  be  equally  ready  to  change 
that  position  on  obtaining  further  information  or  on  the  ad- 
vice of  his  expert  counselors.  He  did  this  with  an  avowal  that 
he  had  not  previously  been  in  possession  of  the  facts  or  else 
with  an  explanation  intended  to  show  that  his  new  atti- 
tude was  not  contradictory  of  the  former  one.  His  explana- 
tions were  always  clever  and  well  presented,  but  they 
were  not  always  convincing.  The  British  Premier  thus  put 
aside  that  which  had  gone  before  and  proceeded  to  handle 
the  question  under  discussion  as  if  nothing  had  occurred 
to  change  the  course  of  the  debate.  Inconsistency  never 
seemed  to  disturb  him  or  to  cause  him  to  hesitate.  If  he 
took  the  trouble  to  explain  a  change  of  attitude,  it  was  out 
of  no  sense  of  obligation  to  justify  himself,  but  rather  in 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  others  and  to  prevent  complaint. 
It  apparently  was  a  trivial  matter  to  him  to  change  his 
mind  once  or  twice  on  a  proposed  settlement. 

While  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  vague  as  to  general  prin- 
ciples, which  accounted  largely  for  the  fluid  state  of  his 
judgments,  he  had  made  certain  promises  during  the  par- 
liamentary elections  of  December,  1918,  which  he  consid- 
ered binding  upon  him  in  the  negotiations  at  Paris.  Of 
these  Germany's  payment  of  the  costs  of  the  war  and  the 
public  trial  of  the  Kaiser  by  an  international  tribunal  of 
justice  attracted  the  most  attention.  He  was  very  insistent 
that  the  treaty  should  make  these  promises  good,  although 


he  must  have  known  ^SnS'  that  the  first  was  im- 
possible and  the  second  ^»  unwise  as  well  as  in  de- 
fiance of  all  legal  precepts.  In  addition  to  his  political 
commitments  he  was  determined  to  obtain  the  cession  of 
the  principal  German  colonies  in  Africa  and  the  German 
islands  in  the  Pacific  south  of  the  equator,  control  of 
Mesopotamia,  a  protectorate  over  Egypt,  a  practical  pro- 
tectorate over  Persia  in  the  event  that  Persian  affairs  came 
before  the  conference,  the  destruction  of  the  German  naval 
power  and  the  elimination  of  the  German  merchant  marine 
as  a  rival  of  Great  Britain  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
world.  To  these  well-defined  national  policies,  which  were 
essentially  selfish  and  material,  the  British  Prime  Minister 
clung  tenaciously  and  was  able  to  obtain  nearly  all  of  them 
by  skillful  maneuvering.  His  idea  seemed  to  be  that  if 
these  objects  were  attained  the  decisions  as  to  other  mat- 
terswere  of  relatively  little  importance,  unlessBritish  inter- 
ests were  directly  affected,  and  that  to  study  them  thor- 
oughly was  a  needless  expenditure  of  time  and  energy. '  It 
was  very  evident  to  anyone  who  was  familiar  with  the 
subjects  that  he  counted  on  his  innate  shrewdness,  on  his 
skill  as  a  ready  debater,  and  on  the  promptings  of  his  ex- 
perts to  handle  the  questions  satisfactorily  when  they  were 
presented  to  the  Council  of  Four  or  Council  of  Ten. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  a  pleasing  personality  and  a 
hearty  manner  of  address,  which  won  him  friends  even 
among  those  who  were  disposed  to  charge  him  with  vacilla- 
tion. Of  him  it  may  be  said  that  he  possessed  personal 
magnetism.  He  was  short  in  stature  and  rather  thick- 
set. His  complexion,  which  was  ruddy  and  almost  as  clear 
as  a  child's,  was  set  off  by  an  abundance  of  silvery-white 
hair  brushed  back  from  his  broad  forehead. and  by  a  short 
white  mustache  which  curved  over  his  lips.  His  eyes  were 
keen  and  twinkling,  and  when  he  smiled  the  wrinkles  at 
the  corners  were  very  marked.  He  would  enter  the  council 
chamber  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  generally  late, 
with  a  quick  step,  which  on  account  of  its  length  made  it 
a  bit  swaggering,  and  greet  his  colleagues  with  a  genial 
smile  and  a  bluff  heartiness  which  were  attractive. 

On  taking  his  seat  in  the  great  brocaded  armchair 
between  Mr.  Balfour  and  me  he  would  usually  lean  back 
and  ask  his  secretary  in  an  audible  undertone  if  there  were 
any  notes  on  the  agenda.  If  any  were  handed  to  him  he 
would  put  on  his  eyeglasses,  examine  the  papers  in  a  hasty 
offhand  way,  ask  a  few  questions  of  the  secretary  leaning 
over  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  then  putting  the  papers 
down  on  the  table  in  front  of  him  lean  back  with  his  weight 
on  his  right  arm  and  wait  composedly  the  opening  of  the 


session.  His  manner  conveyed  the  impression  of  a  ma 
who  was  satisfied  that  he  had  obtained  all  the  informa- 
tion that  he  needed  to  deal  with  the  several  subjects  to 
be  discussed  by  the  council.  One  could  not  but  admire 
the  complacency  which  he  showed  as  to  his  own  ability. 
In  the  conferences  of  the  council  Mr.  Lloyd  George  dis- 
closed that  his  training  was  that  of  a  parliamentarian 
rather  than  that  of  a  diplomat.  He  did  not  speak  in  the 
calm,  deliberate  and  precise  manner  in  which  President 
Wilson  spoke,  nor  in  the  analytical  and  closely  reasoned 
style  of  Signor  Orlando  when  arguing  a  point.  The  British 
statesman  was  very  much  of  a  rough-and-tumble  debater, 
quick  to  seize  upon  the  weak  points  of  an  opponent  and 
to  attack  them  vigorously,  sometimes  with  sarcasm  and 
ridicule  and  often  with  flat  denials  of  fact.  His  logic,  if  one 
could  so  call  it,  was  that  of  an  opportunist,  and  not  at  all 
sound  or  convincing.  He  was  better  in  attack  than  in 
defense,  as  the  latter  required  detailed  knowledge  of  every 
phase  of  the  question,  while  in  attacking  he  could  choose 
his  own  ground.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  interrupt  a  speaker 
with  a  hasty  question  or  comment,  and  sometimes,  if  he 
seemed  to  be  getting  the  worse  of  an  argument,  he  assumed 
a  scoffing  and  even  a  blustering  manner  which  did  not 
harmonize  with  the  sedateness  of  the  Council  of  Ten, 
though  it  did  seem  to  fit  into  the  portrait  of  the  famous 
Welsh  politician. 

Jl  Dauntless  and  Aggressive  Leader 

THOUGH  he  was  thus  prone  to  interfere  with  others  dur- 
ing a  debate  Mr.  Lloyd  George  showed  displeasure  or 
annoyance  if  he  was  interrupted  when  speaking  or  if  his 
statements  were  challenged.  He  had  held  his  place  in  the 
B  ritish  House  of  Commons  by  constant  forensic  battles.  He 
had  used  all  the  arts  of  a  popular  political  leader  to  maintain 
his  position,  and  he  had  succeeded  more  by  reason  of  his 
dynamic  personality  and  by  fearlessly  defying  his  enemies 
than  by  the  superiority  of  his  learning  or  the  strength  of  his 
position.  All  people  admire  fearlessness  and  instinctively 
follow  a  leader  who  takes  the  offensive  instead  of  standing 
on  the  defensive.  They  seem  to  care  far  more  for  this 
trait  than  they  do  for  depth  of  knowledge  or  soundness 
of  logic.  His  appreciation  of  this  quality  of  human  nature 
and  his  constant  exploitation  of  it  in  his  political  career 
made  Lloyd  George  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain. 
Nothing  daunted  him.  No  antagonist  was  too  strongly 
intrenched  to  discourage  him.  His  quick  wit,  his  ready 
tongue  and  his  self-confidence  made  him  what  he  was,  a 
great  parliamentary  leader.  In  some  ways  his  attainments 
as  a  politician  were  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  M.  Clemen- 
ceau, though  the  latter  appeared  to  be  more  constant 
and — to  use  a  vulgar  term — less  shifty  than  his  British 
colleague. 
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In  the  councils  at  Paris  these 
qualities  of  mind  were  by  no 
means  so  effective  as  in  the 
use  of  Commons  or  on  the  political  platform.  M.  Clem- 
eau  sagaciously  cast  them  aside,  but  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
Id  not.  They  were  his  heavy  artillery.  He  would  have 
n  lost  without  them.  In  the  negotiations  conducted  by 
heads  of  states  and  foreign  ministers  of  the  five  Great 
vers  accurate  knowledge  counted  and  intellectual  ability 
med  first  place.  Without  Mr.  Balfour's  aid  and  without 
constant  advice  of  his  subordinates  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
lid,  I  fear,  have  been  decidedly  outclassed.  As  it  was, 
truculence  of  manner  when  hard  pressed  in  debate,  his 
>mpts  to  ignore  substantial  arguments  which  he  was  not 
pared  to  answer,  and  his  frequent  efforts  to  enhance  the 
lortance  of  a  fact  by  emphatic  declaration  were  methods 
t  certainly  did  not  carry  conviction. 
ret  nobody  could  come  into  intimate  association  with 
,  Lloyd  George  without  falling  under  the  spell  of  his 
sonal  charm.  One  might  dislike  his  methods  as  those 
,  politician;  one  might  even  feel  a  measure  of  contemp- 
us  surprise  that  he  dared  to  discuss  a  question  of  terri- 
r  without  knowing  exactly  where  the  territory  was; 
.  there  might  be  a  feeling  of  irritation  that  he  changed 
mind  whenever  it  seemed  to  him  expedient;  but  with 
11  one  liked  the  man;  it  was  simply  impossible  not  to 
him.  His  cheeriness,  his  vivacity,  his  never-failing 
d  nature  and  his  delightful  humor  were  assets  which 
nted  greatly  in  his  favor. 

'here  was  one  deplorable  phase  of  the  proceedings  at 
is  for  which,  I  think,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  chiefly 
ugh  by  no  means  entirely  responsible.   That  was  the 
•ecy  which  prevailed  as  to  the  work  of  the  Council 
?en  and  later  as  to  the  Council  of  Four.  Of  course 
>rtain  measure  of  secrecy  as  to  individual  opin- 
i  was  necessary  while  questions  were  unde- 
>d,  otherwise  there  would  have  been  no 
lkness  in  the  discussions;  but  to  keep  deci- 
is  hidden  even  from  the  delegates  of  coun- 
s  whose  national  rights  and  interests 
e  affected,  until  the  German  treaty  was 
inal  form  and  printed,  was  certainly 
trary  to  the  spirit  of  open  diplomacy 
[  of  common  justice.  Yet  this  is  what 
jally  happened  by  order  of  the  heads 
tates. 

The  Pulse  of  Britain 

HE  creation  of  the  Council  of  Four 
svas  probably  due  to  this  desire  to 
t  more  tightly  the  door  upon  the 
berations  of  the  statesmen  who 
[  the  last  word  as  to  the  terms  of 
ce.  Not  that  it  was  the  sole  reason 
that  it  was  the  principal  one  seems 
>e  the  fact.  That  the  idea  of  split- 
\  the  Council  of  Ten  into  two  bodies 
rinated  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  I 
ieve  but  do  not  positively  know. 
}  attempt  to  make  President  Wilson 
)onsible  for  it  and  to  assign  as  a 
son  certain  attempted  actions  by  the 
incil  of  Ten  during  his  brief  visit  to  the 
ited  States  in  February  is  absurd,  as  no 
ion  was  attempted  contrary  to  his  wishes 
le  he  was  absent.  As  I  have  said,  my  belief 
hat  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  the  originator  of 
plan  and  probably  the  author  of  the  announced 
son,  which  was  that  two  councils  could  cover 
re  ground  than  a  single  council,  a  reason  which, 
ugh  to  an  extent  true,  was  not  the  real  one. 
'he  British  Premier  throughout  his  sojourn  in  France 
i  in  daily  touch  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  Parliament 
veil  as  in  Great  Britain  at  large.  Never  for  a  moment 
he  take  his  hand  from  the  political  pulse  at  home. 
Jugh  he  had  been  victorious  in  the  December  elections 
position  was  none  the  less  precarious,  dependent  as  it 
I  on  a  coalition  of  parties,  which  is  always  more  or  less 
itable.    Constantly  facing  the  possibility  of  a  crisis  in 

government,  Mr.  Lloyd 
wge's attitude  on  various  ques- 
08  arising  in  the  negotiations 


as  to  the  progress  of  the  nego- 
tiations. If  the  proceedings 
were  not  published  there  would 


was  undoubtedly  affected  if  not  determined  by  British 
popular  sentiment  as  it  was  disclosed  from  day  to  day  and 
by  the  advices  which  he  received  from  his  political  lieuten- 
ants in  London. 

While  there  is  a  natural  disposition  to  criticize  him  for 
his  attempts  to  follow  the  fluctuations  of  public  opinion 
rather  than  to  follow  a  rigid  policy,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  tenure  of  office  of  a  British  cabinet  is 
dependent  on  the  will  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  that 
unless  a  majority  supports  the  government  they  are  forced 
to  resign.  M.  Clemenceau  and  Signor  Orlando,  though  less 
openly  responsive  to  public  opinion  than  their  British 
colleague  and  more  successful  than  he  in  disguising  their 
motives,  were  nevertheless  constrained  to  consider  the 
wishes  of  their  respective  Chambers  of  Deputies.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  alone  was  untrammeled  by  domestic  consid- 
erations of  that  nature.  He  alone  was  free  to  act  without 
fear  of  being  deprived  of  his  authority.  Unless  the  three 
European  statesmen  watched  vigilantly  the  trend  of  polit- 
ical opinion  in  their  respective  countries,  and  trimmed 
their  sails  to  meet  the  shifting  winds  of  trfat  opinion,  which 
in  the  months  following  the  armistice  were  tempestuous 
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and  uncertain,  any  one  of  them  was  liable  to  be  deprived 
of  his  premiership  and  to  be  recalled  from  Paris.  This 
actually  happened  later  when  the  Italian  Ministry  was 
defeated  and  Signor  Orlando  was  superseded  in  the 
peace  conference  by  Signor  Tittoni. 

Not  only  did  this  watchfulness  of  public  thought 
at  home  affect  the  points  of  view  of  the  European 
leaders  on  many  of  the  pending  ques- 
tions but  it  induced  a  desire  for  secrecy 


not  be  a  constant  heckling  of  the  negotiators  by  their 
political  enemies.  At  least  so  they  reasoned,  although  they 
ran  the  risk  of  acting  contrary  to  an  intelligent  public 
opinion  and  of  deferring  popular  judgment  until  it  was  too 
late  to  reverse  their  action. 

It  is  evident  that  so  far  as  the  Europeans  were  concerned 
there  was  a  reason  for  their  favoring  secret  negotiations; 
but  when  they  went  to  the  extent  of  depriving  the  delegates 
from  the  small  countries,  who  were  vitally  interested  in  the 
terms  of  peace,  of  all  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
councils  they  aroused  bitter  dissatisfaction  among  those 
who  felt  that  their  national  interests  and  in  some  cases 
their  sovereign  rights  were  at  stake. 

The  Doctrine  of  Equality  Ignored 

VARIOUS  delegations  were  accorded  hearings  before  one 
or  the  other  of  the  councils  and  permitted  to  plead  their 
cases,  but  in  the  deliberations  at  which  the  settlements  were 
decided  they  were  not  given  an  opportunity  to  participate. 
If  the  interests  of  one  of  the  countries  unrepresented  on  the 
councils  were  in  conflict  with  the  interests  or  the  policies  of 
one  of  the  five  Powers,  what  chance  had  the  small  nation 
to  obtain  full  justice?  Then,  too,  the  representatives  of 
Serbia,  Rumania,  Greece  and  others  of  the  lesser  states 
which  had  been  active  belligerents  in  the  war  received 
practically  the  same  treatment  as  the  unofficial  delegations 
of  Armenians,  Syrians  and  Zionists  who  appeared  before 
the  Council  of  Ten.  Though  the  former  represented  inde- 
pendent states  and  had  seats  in  the  conference  their  na- 
tional rights  were  determined  without  their  assent  by 
the  principal  delegates  of  the  Great  Powers,  who  as- 
sumed supreme  authority  and  whose  determina- 
tions were  kept  secret  so  far  as  was  possible  until 
the  treaty  was  finally  drafted. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  method  adopted  was 
essential  to  the  practical  control  of  the  pro- 
ceedings by  the  Great  Powers,  and  that  it 
also  expedited  the  negotiations,  but  in  my 
opinion  the  sacrifice  of  the  principle  of 
the  equality  of  nations  and  of  the  funda- 
mental right  of  every  independent  state, 
the  little  as  well  as  the  large,  the  weak 
as  well  as  the  powerful,  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  determination  of  its  own  destiny, 
was  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  the 
advantages  gained.  The  basic  princi- 
ple recognized  in  international  inter- 
course prior  to  the  war  was  that  before 
the  law  all  independent  nations  are 
equal.  That  principle  has  been  seri- 
ously impaired  if  not  entirely  discred- 
ited by  the  proceedings  at  Paris,  and 
this  revival  of  the  old  doctrine  that 
even  in  times  of  peace  the  strong  shall 
rule  has  been  so  woven  into  the  struc- 
ture of  the  League  of  Nations  that  it 
will  be  a  difficult  task  to  resurrect  the 
doctrine  of  equality  and  restore  it  to  its 
place  as  the  first  maxim  of  international 
law,  the  fundamental  principle  of  interna- 
tional relations.  The  hope  for  such  restora- 
tion lies  in  giving  first  place  to  legal  justice, 
applied  through  the  medium  of  international 
courts,  independent  of  any  political  or  diplomatic 
international  body  which  may  be  formed. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  President  Wilson  in 
agreeing  to,  if  he  did  not  advocate,  the  primacy  of  the 
Great  Powers  at  Paris  lost  an  advant  age  which  he  could 
easily  have  held  had  he  opposed  it.  Supported  as  he  was 
by  most  if  not  all  of  the  smaller  states  represented  in  the 
conference,  at  least  at  the  first  ,  since  they  looked  upon  him 
as  their  firm  friend,  he  could  have  maintained  his  superior 
position  if  he  had  held  strictly  to  the  rule  of  equality  and 
insisted  that,  if  the  terms  of  peace  were  to  be  definitive, 
they  should  be  considered  and  drafted  by  general  commis- 
sions whose  reports  should  be  discussed  and  passed  upon 
in  full  sessions  of  the  conference. 
Even    when    that    normal  and 
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For  in  this  Sardine  Box  they  call 

The  World, 
Where  rammed  so  tight  we're  packed 

and  curled 
That  not  an  inch  of  Destined  Path 

we  view 

Till  Luck,  the  Master,  hath  his  Scroll 
unfurled. 

THE  Reverend  Baltimore 
Criddle,  temporarily  and 
precariously  sojourning 
at  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  was 
brother-in-faith  to  Omar  of 
Naishapur.  Both  of  them  be- 
lieved in  luck.  For  years  the 
ponderous  and  persuasive  ne- 
gro had  bobbled  like  a  burnt 
cork  upon  the  waves  of  expe- 
diency, paddling  with  his  unc- 
tuous tongue  and  steering  by 
every  wind  that  blew.  Fur- 
thermore, like  Omar,  Criddle 
believed  in  taking  the  cash, 
though  the  rumble  of  the  drum 
at  times  became  essential  in 
his  business.  From  Babylon 
or  Bozey's  they  watched  for 
their  approaching  stars  and 
felt  their  hunch  that  luck  was 
coming. 

Yet  neither  of  them  knew 
the.  whence,  the  why  or  the 
wherefore  of  that  coming. 

New  York  City  being  re- 
mote from  Criddle's  jurisdic- 
tion, it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  guess  that  two  idle  clubmen 
were  then  lounging  at  their 
window  laying  plans  to  finance 
him  out  of  a  most  particular 
fix  at  Vicksburg.  Neither  did 
the  double-chinned  New 
Yorker,  Mr.  J.  Ben  Grimshaw, 
and  young  Conny  Vantine 
suspect  themselves  of  being 
packed  side  by  side  with 
Criddle  and  Custard  in  the  selfsame  can  of  sardines. 

"Ready,  Con?"  inquired  Grimshaw  of  the  bulging 
white  vest  as  he  seated  himself  at  the  front  window. 

"Sure.    It's- four  o'clock."   The  rosy-cheeked  Van- 
tine  held  his  watch  and  called  "Time!  Begin!" 

They  leaned  out  together,  searching  amongst  the  crowds 
for  black  or  yellow  faces. 

"There  goes  one,  for  me;  see  that  charcoal  duchess — 
going  up?" 

Grimshaw  pointed  to  a  bumpily  upholstered  negro 
woman  who  promenaded  northward,  and  scored  "One"  on 
his  tablet. 

"Three  down  for  me!"  Vantine  claimed  two  yellow 
men,  and  a  black,  going  south. 

Every  afternoon  found  this  same  pair  at  the  same  win- 
dow playing  "  nigger-up-or-nigger-down "  at  a  dollar  a 
point,  which  afforded  Grimshaw  an  opportunity  to  work 
his  real  spheme  of  pumping  Vantine.  After  a  month  of  in- 
sidious persistence  he  knew  that  Conny  was  placing  a  deal 
in  cypress  timber  with  the  Reliance  Lumber  Company,  but 
had  not  yet  learned  the  exact  location  of  the  property. 
Though  Conny  was  frank  enough,  with  mottling  color  like 
a  girl's,  he  did  not  confide  all  his  business  to  the  genial  Mr. 
Grimshaw. 

"One  more,  down!"  Vantine  scored  his  fourth  as  the 
hallboy  entered  with  a  telegram. 

Although  Grimshaw  rose  and  passed  behind  him,  he 
failed  to  catch  what  was  in  it;  so  while  Vantine  wrote  his 
reply  Grimshaw  also  scribbled  something  and  put  in  a  call 
for  the  messenger.  Then,  when  the  telegraph  boy  was 
hurrying  out,  Grimshaw  intercepted  him  with  the  careless 
question  "Got  my  message,  son?"  and  took  them  both. 
His  own  he  did  not  read,  but  that  from  Vantine  was  ad- 
dressed to  J.  H.  Madison,  attorney  at  law,  Vicksburg, 
Mississippi,  saying  that  he  would  arrive  on  the  following 
Monday  morning  to  inspect  the  Beauregard  cypress  brake. 

"All  right,  son,"  said  Grimshaw,  flipping  a  quarter  to 
the  boy.  "Rush  it." 

His  legs  moved  slowly  and  his  mind  worked  rapidly  as 
he  sauntered  back  to  where  Vantine  sat  drumming  on  the 
window  sill  and  called  his  opponent's  attention,  "Two 
more,  up." 

"Makes  nine  for  you,"  said  Conny,  glancing  at  his 
tab.  "Nine  up  against  four  down." 

"Yes,"  Grimshaw  nodded.  "Colored  travel  has  an  up- 
ward tendency— like  the  lumber  market." 


"1  Didn't  Mean  No  Harm,  Mr.  Madison.    Dls  Gen'leman  Tole  Me  to  Drap  By  Jitter  de  Peerade  an' 

C'teet  My  Other  Hundred" 


"  Oh !  You  think  lumber's  going  up?  " 
"Can't  keep  it  down." 

Then  Grimshaw  dropped  such  cogent  hints  on  world 
consumption  and  supply  as  surprised  the  younger  man. 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  interested  in  lumber,"  he 
remarked. 

"  Not  much.  Only  to  dabble  in  the  financial  end  of  it  for 
some  twenty-five  years.  Now  I'm  going  south  in  a  few 
days  to  glance  over  a  brake  for  a  lawyer  named  Madison 
at  Vicksburg." 

"Henry  Madison?"  Vantine  blurted  out  before  he 
thought,  and  with  a  sickish  feeling.  "Then  you  know  the 
Beauregard  brake?" 

"Good  property.  Had  my  eye  on  it  for  years.  The 
Swedish-American — biggest  gun  in  the  market — wants  it." 

This  threw  Conny  into  a  panic.  He  was  young,  inex- 
perienced, and  desired  no  competition  from  the  Swedish- 
American. 

Two  days  later  they  called  a  taxi  to  catch  the  New 
Orleans  Limited,  as  partners  in  an  option  that  they  hoped 
to  secure  from  Lawyer  Madison.  Mr.  J.  Ben  Grimshaw 
had  won  his  game  of  Squeeze  In,  and  now  played  to  win 
the  Freeze  Out— if  the  rake-off  looked  good. 

As  they  stepped  from  their  cab  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Station  Vantine  started  to  pay,  but  Grimshaw  stopped  him. 

"No,  Conny.  Just  between  friends — if  the  taxi  number 
is  odd  you  pay;  even,  I  pay." 

The  red  rear  light  showed  a  terminal  of  seven.  Vantine 
paid. 

A  spark  along  a  wire,  a  line  upon  a  yellow  paper,  and  lo ! 
Mr.  J.  Ben  Grimshaw  became  entangled  with  the  Rever- 
end Baltimore  Criddle  in  the  complicated  affairs  of  his 
Coffin  Club.  For  when  Harry  Madison,  at  Vicksburg, 
received  Vantine's  telegram,  he  sent  his  office  boy  to 
summon  Virgil  Custard. 

"Dat  mus'  be  concernin'  of  some  pussonal  taxes,"  Par- 
son Custard  remarked  to  a  group  of  partisans.  "My 
property's  a  heap  o'  trouble.  So  long,  gents." 

He  flounced  away  and  wafted  himself  southward,  the  sun- 
shine glittering  from  his  big  round  specs  and  scintillating 


from  the  sheen  of  his  jauntily 
twirling  cane.  The  1  ait j 
looked  on  and  marveled  al 
Virgil's  mushroom  greatness 
and  at  the  novelties  in  th< 
color  scramble  of  his  attire 
For  with  the  blossoming  of  th< 
Coffin  Club,  Parson  Custarc 
had  bloomed  out  and  beconu 
a  personage. 

And  yet,  one  pair  of  watch 
ful  eyes  looked  on  undazzled 
Across  the  street  stood  s 
wooden  shanty,  appropriate^ 
painted  black,  and  bearinj 
huge  white  letters  which  an 
nounced: 

TRUE  HOPE  LODGE  OF  RACI 
PRIDE,  OF  FRIENDSHIP  HEL1 
AND  BURIAL 

Reverend  Baltimore  Criddle, 

Supreme  Grand  Organizer 

Deep  within  its  sepulchra 
semidarkness  a  V-shaped  fiek 
of  white  disclosed  the  triangu- 
lar acreage  of  Criddle's  shirt 
front,  and  twin  white  dob 
above  it  revealed  the  glower- 
ing of  his  eyes.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  solidity  of  Criddle'i 
present  seat  he  was  gettiqi 
uneasy  at  these  conference! 
between  Virgil  and  a  group  oi 
unpaid  malcontents  wh( 
clamored  for  their  insuran« 
money  and  plotted  to  acclaim 
the  Custard  in  his  stead. 

"Huh!"hegrunted.  "Wher 
dese  little  slim-jimmies  do  gil 
de  big  head  dey's  de  wus1 
kind." 

Unlike  all  other  gazers  upor 
this  blithesome  vision,  Criddk- 
did  not  judge  Virgil  solely  by 
the  striped  gladness  of  his 
pants,  nor  by  his  dinky  straw  hat,  banded  with  hilari- 
ous hues  of  blues  and  carmines.   Criddle  penetrated 
deeper,  and  knew  that  all  was  not  going  well;  for  he 
could  read  the  Custard  mind  by  the  way  in  which  Virgil 
manipulated  his  feet.    It  wasn't  the  pants  and  it 
wasn't  the  hatband;  but  the  apogee  and  the  perigee  oi 
Custard's  moods  showed  eloquently  in  the  gesturings  ol 
Custard's  patent  leathers. 

"  Huh ! "  Criddle  sized  him  up.  "  Dat  little  nigger  craves 
to  go  atter  sump'n;  but  he  don't  know  'zackly  whar 
it's  at." 

This  measured  the  Custard.  Virgil's  notions  were  all 
unsettled,  and  his  feet  moved  jerkily  as  he  started  foi 
Lawyer  Madison's  office.  With  every  step  that  carried 
him  farther  from  the  center  of  negro  population  his  can* 
twirled  less  jauntily,  until  at  the  lawyer's  door  he  tucked  it 
beneath  his  arm  as  a  cowed  pup  tucks  his  tail. 

"Hello,  Virgil!"  Madison  glanced  up  from  his  desk  anc 
smiled.  "  How's  the  cat  hoppin'?  " 

"Hoppin'  back'ards,  Mister  Harry,"  Virgil  answerec 
like  a  whipped  man.  "  Criddle's  seekin'  to  freeze  me  out 
o'  de  Coffin  Club." 

The  keenest  amusement  that  Harry  Madison  extracted 
from  his  hard-working  life  was  to  shove  aside  a  mass  o:( 
stupid  papers,  while  this  ex-office  boy  diverted  him  witl; 
the  family  jars  of  their  burial  society.  Then  Madisor 
would  hatch  a  scheme  to  balk  the  shifty  and  resourcefu 
Criddle. 

"  So  Criddle's  trying  to  freeze  you  out?  Sit  down,  Virgil 
and  tell  me  about  it." 

Parson  Custard  deposited  his  rainbow  hat  on  the  floo: 
and  his  striped  pants  on  the  very  edge  of  a  chair. 

"Mister  Harry,"  he  complained,  "Criddle  oughtn't  t(J 
did  me  dis  way,  atter  I  led  all  dem  jiners  to  whar  he  sets  ii 
his  rockin'-chair  an'  milks  'em.  Now  he's  corntrivin'  t<  | 
choke  me  off  from  de  cow,  complete." 

"Never  mind.  We'll  be  there  at  chokin'  time." 

"  Yas,  suh;  but  Criddle's  up  against  it  his  own  self,  wi( 
a  bunch  o'  death  claims  what  he  can't  pay." 

"  Oh !  Your  members  have  been  dying?  " 

"'Bleeged  to  die,  Mister  Harry.  Y'onderstan',  at  d 
fust-off  startin'  Criddle  didn't  'gree  to  pay  no  'surance,  bu 
jes  to  give  ev'y  financial  member  a  fust-class  buryin' 
Huh !  You  knows  how  niggers  is — won't  b'leeve  de  Angc 
Gabriel  onless  he  shows  'em.  So  Criddle  was  boun'  t> 
prove  dat  he  could  run  a  livewire  coffin  club  by  comir 
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cross  wid  a  clnssy  funeral,  jos  for  a  sample.  Co'sc  a 
'uneral  don't  'mount  to  shucks  widout  some  kind  o' 
•eemains,  an'  us  never  had  none.  Dat's  when  Criddle 
cep'  a  prophesyin'  'Virgil,  de  Lawd  will  pervide,'  an'  like- 
vise  kep'  jinin'  up  all  de  sick  folks.  Sick  niggers  does  fine, 
Mister  Harry,  when  yo'  bizness  'quires  to  have  marchin' 
m'  peerades  to  injuce  new  members.  But  atter  Criddle 
;ot  up  his  'Dowment  Rank  an'  'greed  to  pay  five  hundred 
timoleons  per  each,  cash  at  de  graveside,  dat's  when  dem 
lick  folks  come  in  powerful  onhandy." 

" Inadequate- rates,"  the  lawyer  nodded.  "You  had  to 
iuspend  payment." 

"  It  sho  gimme  a  backset."  Virgil  licked  his  reminiscent 
ips.  "Befo*  dat  I  could  ramble  'long  an'  holler  'Criddle 
>ays  at  de  graveside.'  '  Here's  yo'  dead  nigger— here's  yo' 
noney!'  an'  rake  in  de  spondulicks  wid  bofe  hands.  But 
Sis  Ruggles  done  squashed  all  dat  by  raisin'  sech  a  rookus 
;o  git  paid  for  her  husban'." 

"Is  she  the  woman  who's  making  this  trouble?" 

"Trouble?  Mister  Harry,  ef  dat  nigger  ooman  could 
■njoy  a  marchin'  peerade  ev'y  day  of  her  life,  wid  hot 
:atfish  an'  cole  watermelon,  she  wouldn't  make  nothin'  out 
)f  it  'cept  trouble.  Now  she  say  dat  on  dis  comin'  third 
sunday  o'  de  munt,  when  Elder  Kates  preaches  Jodie 
Juggles'  funeral,  she  'nounces  dat  Criddle's  goin'  to  pay 
ler  off  from  de  pulpit.  Sis  Ruggles  done  'ranged  all  dis  her 
>wn  self,  an'  Criddle  ain't  said  nothin'  'cause  he's  skeered." 

"  Oho !  You're  going  to  hold  an  impressive  ceremony?  " 

"Not  me."  Virgil  squirmed.  " I  aims  to  leave  town." 

"Good!  Leave  town! 
["hat's  exactly  why  I  sent 
or  you."  Madison  rose 
ind  stretched  his  legs,  like 
i  dray-horse  fretting  to 
>e  free.  "You've  gone 
;tale,  and  so  have  I.  We 
leed  a  week  in  the  woods 
o  clear  away  our  cob- 
vebs." 

"Camp  hunt?"  Virgil 
lightened  up. 

"Yes.  Mr.  Beauregard 
vants  me  to  go  with  two 
'■Jew  York  gentlemen  and 
;how  them  his  cypress 
>rake.  You  can  help 
iround  camp,  and  pump 
;hose  city  men  full  of  Cof- 
in  Club  stories." 

"When  is  dis  comin' 
>ff?"  Virgil  asked. 

"Monday,  the  thir- 
;eenth.  We  leave  Vicks- 
mrg  on  the  northbound 
/alley  train  at  2:45." 

"Dat'll  jes  suit  me." 
rhe  harried  parson 
rrabbed  his  chance.  "  Den 
[won't  be  here  on  dat  fol- 
owin'  Sunday." 

"Bully!"  The  lawyer 
aughed.  "Leave  Criddle 
to  stew  in  his  own  grease. 
Why  doesn't  he  have  a 
parade  to  the  church?" 

"Dat's  it!  Dat's  it!" 
Virgil  sprang  to  his  feet, 
torching  with  a  red-hot 
icheme.  "I'll  put  dat 
peerade  bug  in  Sis  Rug- 
gles' ear— march  all  dem 
niggers  to  church.  An' 
ien,  when  Criddle  can't 
pay  off,  he'll  hafter  tote 
his  copperosity  out  o'  dis 
;own,  an'  I'll  git  'lected 
H"and  organizer.  Dat's  it! 
Dat's  it !  Lemme  set  dese 
•jiggers  to  makin'  sech  a 
russ  dat  Criddle's  'bleeged 
to  give  'em  a  peerade. 
Lemme  spread  de  news! 
Lemme  spread  de  news!" 


Well  had  the  news 
spreader  done  his  guileful 
work,  but  no  worriment 
showed  upon  the  compla- 
cent features  of  the  Rev- 
erend Baltimore  Criddle 
as  he  strolled  like  a  lei- 
surely colossus  towards  his 
sanctum.  Long  black  coat 
tails  swung  rhythmically 
about  his  piano  legs,  and 
the  sidewalk  shuddered  as 
he  set  down  each  massive 
shoe.   Skimpy  negroes 


gazed  in  awe  upon  the  swelling  white  rotundity  of  his  vest 
with  its  liberal  revelations  of  plaited  shirt  front  and  dia- 
mond cluster  pin.  His  thick  black  neck  bulged  out  in 
flabby  jowls,  sweating  the  tar  oil  of  prosperity,  and  his 
bull-voiced  benedictions  fell  upon  the  populace  as  he 
passed.  For  the  words  of  Criddle's  mouth  were  smoother 
than  butter,  and  the  shine  of  Criddle's  tall  silk  hat  was  a 
very  lantern  unto  the  feet  of  them  who  stumbled. 

Spreading  himself  like  a  green  bay  tree  the  Reverend 
Criddle  moved  on  and  entered  the  hallowed  precincts  of 
his  Coffin  Club.  There  sat  the  high-yaller  Perkins,  drum- 
ming on  his  golden-oak  desk,  for  Perkins  was  a  treasurer 
without  a  treasury.  Parson  Custard,  as  grand  custodian, 
was  looking  after  his  stage  props,  rearranging  the  sheaves 
of  silver-headed  spears  and  sorting  out  the  white  cotton 
gloves  for  duly  elected  pallbearers.  With  his  dusting  brush 
he  gave  a  few  swipes  to  the  casket  when  Criddle's  porten- 
tous shadow  blotted  all  sunlight  from  the  doorway.  It 
pestered  Virgil  to  mark  the  Criddle  serenity.  After  three 
days  of  committees'  running  to  him  and  planning  this 
parade,  Criddle  ought  to  be  getting  stampeded.  Virgil 
himself  would  have  been  scared  sick  if  he  hadn't  been  sure 
of  escaping  with  Mr.  Madison.  Now  he  glanced  up  as 
Criddle  squeezed  through  the  doorway,  halting  in  the  pro- 
cess of  skinning  a  banana  and  stoking  it  endwise. 

"Mister  Treasurer,"  he  inquired,  "is  any  members 
drapped  in  and  paid  dues?  " 

"Nary  cent,"  Perkins  reported.  "But  Sis  Ruggles  is 
been  here  to  see  you,  an'  say  she's  comin'  back." 


Virgil  Sat  Up  Stiff,  In  the 
-Attitude  of  General  Jackson, 
and  Commanded,  "Let  Him 
Go,  Sam.   Turn  Him  Loose" 


With  big  white  eyes  like  a  young  owl,  Virgil  stared  out 
of  the  gloom  and  scrutinized  the  Criddle  countenance  as 
Perkins  repeated  "Sis  Ruggles  is  comin'  back." 

Even  this  reiterated  warning  showed  no  effect  on  Criddle. 
"Perkins,"  he  announced,  "'tain't  no  use  in  holdin'  out 
ag'inst  dese  members.  I  got  to  stir  'em  up  wid  dat  peerade 
for  Jodie  Ruggles." 

The  treasurer  staggered  upward  from  his  desk,  and 
Virgil's  eyes  popped  wider  as  Criddle  gulped  down  his  final 
chunk  of  banana  and  continued,  "  Dis  time  I  aims  to  ride 
a  white  hoss,  an'  wear  my  sash,  an'  lead  ev'ybody.  De 
ban'  will  play  jazz  music,  an'  my  hoss  will  have  his  tail 

tied  up  wid  blue  ribbins,  an'  " 

"Look  here,  Criddle,"  Perkins  objected  desperately, 
"you's  fixin'  to  git  yo'self  in  trouble,  an'  you  won't  git 
tied  up  wid  nary  blue  ribbin." 

"Trouble?  How  come? "  Criddle  gave  himself  a  twitch. 
"  'Cause  ef  you  fools  dat  bunch  o'  niggers  to  de  church 
an'  don't  pay  Sis  Ruggles,  den  you  better  keep  a-ridin'  yo' 
white  hoss  to  de  graveyard." 

"Don't  worry  yo'self  'bout  no  graveyard,"  Criddle 
answered  loftily.  "Virgil  kin  c'lect  plenty  dues;  an'  I'm 
goin'  out  myself  to  gather  de  grapes  of  Ephraim." 

Criddle  revolved  towards  the  doorway,  but  failed  to 
depart,  for  a  black,  gaunt,  rawbony  woman  had  taken 
possession  of  the  exit. 

"Talk  to  her  nice,  Criddle,"  Perkins  whispered. 
Sis  Ruggles  entered  with  a  rush,  grappling  her  um- 
brella like  a  bludgeon,  and  with  two  fighting  feathers  that 

stuck  upright  from  her 
hat.  Off  came  Criddle's 
stovepipe  as  he  reached 
out  and  caught  the  lady's 
arm. 

"  'Low  me  to  'sist  you, 
Mrs.  Ruggles.  I  was  git- 
tin'  skeered  you  mought 
not  drap  in  befo'  I  had 
went  to  de  bank  to  'posit 
dis  money.  I  gits  a  pain 
in  my  back  from  all  de  time 
totin'  so  much  money. 
Makes  my  pockets  hang 
down,  an',  furthermo',  I 
cornsiders  it  dangersome. 
Banks  is  de  bes',  Mrs. 
Ruggles;  banks  is  a  heap 

better;  an', sides  dat  " 

With  Criddle's  flying 
start  he  kept  his  lead  un- 
til the  woman's  fierceness 
began  to  relax. 

"Dat's  all  right,  Rev- 
er'n',"  she  said.  "I  jes 
aimed  to  make  certain, 
'cause  my  son  Jodie  Juny 
is  fixin'  to  marry  Delia,  an' 
I  got  to  pay  seventy-five 
dollars  out  o'  dis  money 
to  de  'stallment  man." 

"Dar's  a  mother  in 
Izrul!  Dar's  a  mother!" 

"Den  I'll  have  fo'  hun- 
d'ed  an'  twenty-five  mo' 

dollars  comin'  " 

"It's  comin',  Sis  Rug- 
gles; it's  on  de  way,"  ma- 
neuvering her  towards  the 
street  door,  and  giving 
an  imperceptible  shove. 

"Jodie  Juny  'zires  a 
easy-chair— wid  springs." 

"Puffeckly  nacheral, 
Mrs.  Ruggles.  Dc  good 
book  say  'Dere  was  men 
in  dem  days.'" 

"An'  Delia  craves  a 
thick  lookin'-glass,  wid  a 
strikin'  clock,  an'  one  o' 
dem  funnygraffs  to  pl;iy 

music,  an'  " 

"Wimmins  will  be 
wimmins.  Sorry  you  got, 
to  rush  off." 

Then  the  Reverend 
Baltimore  Criddle  col- 
lapsed in  his  big-armed 
rocking-chair  and  wiped 
the  sweat  from  his  brow. 

"Huh!"  he  muttered. 
"  Reckon  I  got  to  'rive  out 
o'  dis  town  by  de  nighest 
short  cut." 


By  ten  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day morning,  when  Grim 
shaw  and  Vant  ine  reached 

(Continued  on  Ptigo  74) 
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HER  friends  and  family  always  said  of  Marion, 
"Yes,  but  she  is  such  a  good  girl !"  If,  however, 
they  had  known  some  of  her  secret  thoughts, 
they  would  have  revised  their  opinions  in  a  hurry;  and 
after  that  when  anyone  said  "How 
quiet  Marion  is!"  her  friends  and 
family  would  have  thought  to  them- 
selves: "  Yes,  quiet  enough.  She  used 
to  fool  us  once,  but  now  we  often 
wish  she'd  make  more  noise.  It's 
the  quiet  ones  you  have  to  watch." 

You  mustn't  blame  Marion  alto- 
gether, though.  For  one  thing,  she 
was  quiet  because  her  mother  talked 
so  much;  and  for  another  thing,  Na- 
ture was  partly  responsible.  When 
Marion  was  very  young  she  was  one 
of  those  old-fashioned  little  things 
who  hear  all  and  say  nothing  and 
fetch  grandma's  rubbers  without  be- 
ing told. 

"Isn't  she  quiet!"  visitors  often 
said;  to  which  her  mother  would 
proudly  reply,  "Yes,  but  she's  such 
a  good  girl!"  Whereupon  they  would 
all  regard  the  child  beamingly,  and 
it  was  probably  then  that  Marion 
conceived  the  ambition  of  being  such 
a  good  girl  that  people  would  look  at 
her  beamingly  as  long  as  she  lived 
and  say  "Now  let  me  see  if  I  can't 
find  a  nickel  somewhere — for  such  a 
good  girl !" 

At  school,  too,  the  teachers  loved 
her,  partly  because  she  was  so  good 
and  partly  because  her  father  was 
Prof.  Rufus  R.  Wilmer,  the  famous 
Egyptologist,  who  could  read  hiero- 
glyphics as  fast  as  the  ordinary  man 
can  read  the  sporting  news  and  knew 
the  Pharaoh  family  almost  better 
than  he  knew  his  own.  Marion  used 
to  help  the  teachers  correct  exami- 
nation papers,  and  then  when  she 
got  home  she  would  help  her  mother 
lay  the  table,  and  after  dinner  she 
would  help  with  the  dishes  too.  Now 
wasn't  that  being  a  good  girl? 

In  her  second  year  at  high  school 
something  happened  which  will  show 
you  again  which  way  the  twig  was 
being  bent.  The  class  went  up  to 
study  the  botanical  gardens;  and  in 
the  corner  of  a  greenhouse  Bert  Mul- 
ler,  the  class  secretary,  took  hold  of 
Marion's  hand  as  though  he  wished 
to  guide  her  somewhere.  It  gave  her 
quite  a  thrill  as  long  as  it  lasted, 
which  wasn't  long,  because  as  soon 
as  she  saw  that  Bert  hadn't  really 
any  place  to  go  she  pushed  him  away, 
and  he  fell  with  the  back  of  his  head 
against  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Aralia  Spinosa,  which  is 
sometimes  known  as  Hercules'-club  or  devil's-walking- 
stick. 

The  incident  fastened  upon  her,  and  whenever  any  of  the 
young  gentlemen  of  the  class  had  two  tickets  for  a  Satur- 
day matinee,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  they  never  seemed 
to  think  of  inviting  Marion,  probably  believing  that  she 
had  a  mind  above  such  things,  as  became  a  daughter  of  the 
famous  Professor  Wilmer,  who  could  read  hieroglyphics  so 
fast  and  was  on  such  intimate  terms  with  the  Pharaoh 
family. 

And  when  the  class  prophecy  was  read  you  probably 
won't  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Marion  was  depicted  as 
an  old  maid,  "living  with  a  parrot  in  a  lonely  flat,  drink- 
ing young  Formosa  and  talking  to  the  cat." 

"How  wonderful  of  your  daughter!"  cried  a  gushing  old 
friend  of  the  family.  "  Think  of  it !  Graduating  at  the  head 
of  her  class!" 

"Yes!"  beamed  Mrs.  Wilmer.  "And  such  a  good  girl, 
Mrs.  Hahn !" 

Marion,  who  was  standing  by,  looked  rather  bored. 

It  was  the  same  when  two  young  students  came  to  live 
in  the  next  apartment  to  the  Wilmers.  One  had  a  car,  but 
the  next  day  it  was  also  seen  that  he  had  a  girl,  and  that 
ended  him  with  Marion,  for  whatever  faults  she  may  have 
had  she  was  never  a  beau  snatcher.  The  second  young 
man  smiled  at  her  in  a  shy  sort  of  way.  His  name,  some- 
body told  her  next  day,  was  Allan  Whitney,  and  he  was  a 
theological  student  who  was  working  his  way  through  the 
seminary. 


ILLUSTRATED     BY_CLJtRENCE     F.  UNDERWOOD 


"I  Guess  Their  Dresses  are  Pretty  Short  to  Begin 
With  — and  Then  They  Sit  Like  This" 

"M-m-m,"  thought  Marion,  "I  might  have  known  it! 
Still  — " 

But  that  was  about  as  far  as  the  young  student  ever  got — 
a  shy  smile,  which  was  generally  obliquely  received,  and 
occasionally  a  "Pleasant  weather  we  are  having,  Miss 
Wilmer." 

"I  guess  he's  just  practicing — pretending  I'm  a  congre- 
gation," thought  Marion  one  day,  and  then  with  a  slight 
but  unmistakable  curl  of  her  lip  she  added,  "  Maybe  he's 
heard  what  a  good  girl  I  am." 

It  was  the  same  when  she  went  to  college.  Whether  her 
history  had  preceded  her,  or  whether  it  was  the  way  she 
did  her  hair,  or  whatever  it  was,  the  other  girls  simply 
seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  Marion  didn't  care  for 
romance.  So  perhaps  for  this  reason  they  confided  in  her 
and  showed  her  packages  of  letters  and  bunches  of  roses 
and  writing-paper  boxes  that  were  simply  stuffed  with  snap- 
shots. 

Marion  looked — a  secret  yearning  in  her  heart — and  felt 
like  a  young  lost  soul  looking  through  Saint  Peter's  gate  at 
scenes  in  which  she  could  never  hope  to  share. 

It  was  immediately  after  one  of  these  sessions — hearing 
about  another  girl's  beau — that  the  new  minister  called, 
an  earnest  young  man.  Mrs.  Wilmer  entertained  him  in 
the  front  room  and  sent  Marion  to  the  kitchen  to  make  the 
tea. 

Now  the  Wilmers'  apartment  was  a  sort  of  a  whispering 
gallery,  and  as  Marion  started  to  come  out  of  the  kitchen 


with  the  tea  she  heard  her  mother  and  the  minister 
talking  in  the  front  room. 

"  Oh,  yes,  Marion's  very  intelligent,"  her  mother  was 
saying.  "And  such  a  good  girl !" 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Marion 
put  her  protest  into  thought. 

"Good  Lord!"  she  thought.  "Am 
I  so  different  from  other  girls?  I 
wonder  what  it  is  that's  the  matter 
with  me— that  I  always  have  to  be 
so  terribly  good!" 

Somewhere,  from  way  down  deep 
in  her  innermost  consciousness,  the 
thought  arose,  "Marion,  aren't  you 
ashamed  of  yourself — you,  who  have 
always  been  such  a  good  girl?  Good ! 
Good!"  she  almost  choked.  "I  don't 

want  to  be  good !  I  want  " 

Even  to  herself  she  couldn't  finish 
the  thought,  partly  because  the  min- 
ister was  waiting  for  his  tea,  but  if 
she  had  given  coherent  expression  to 
incoherent  longings,  she  would  have 
added:  "  I  want  pictures,  too,  that  I 
can  show  to  other  girls,  and  the  post- 
man bringing  me  a  letter  every  morn- 
ing that  I  can  read  and  put  away 
with  a  lot  of  others,  tied  up  into 
bricks  with  orange-colored  ribbons — 
something  to  read  when  I  get  old 
and  have  to  wear  glasses  and  nobody 
loves  me  any  more. 

"And  I  want  to  go  to  theaters,  as 
other  girls  do,  and  wear  picture  hats 
like  theirs,  and  dance,  and  come 
home  in  a  taxi  with  someone  who  is 
simply  crazy  about  me  and  sends  me 
roses  every  night  when  he  can't  come 
himself.  And  I  want  nice  clothes- 
velvets  and  silks  and  Angoras,  and 
lots  of  pretty  things  that  nobody 
ever  sees,  and  shoes  to  match  my 
dresses,  and  stockings  to  match  my 
shoes. 

"And  I  want  to  go  to  roof  gardens 
and  midnight  follies  and  eat  sand- 
wiches that  cost  a  dollar  each,  just  to 
see  what  they  taste  like,  and  bring 
home  the  little  wooden  hammer  and 
hang  it  on  my  bureau  as  other  girls 
do,  even  if  it's  only  for  once.  And  I 

want  " 

But  that  will  give  you  a  clear 
enough  idea,  and  even  while  these 
longings  filled  her  heart,  her  mother's 
lifelong  pride  in  her  goodness  lay  lik 
a  lion  in  her  path.  Whereupon  sb 
gave  birth  to  a  wish  that  our  great 
grandparents  probably  wished  before 
us  and  our  great  grandchildren  will 
probably  wish  when  we  are  dead  and 
gone. 

"If  I  could  only  have  my  own  way  once  in  a  while,"  she 
thought,  "and  do  the  things  I'd  like  to  do!  Oh,  if  I  ever 
get  a  chance!" 

She  got  it  sooner  than  she  expected.  The  next  day  a 
letter  arrived  for  Mrs.  Wilmer  inviting  her  to  spend  a 
few  weeks  in  Florida  with  a  married  sister. 

"Of  course  I'd  like  to  go,"  breathlessly  exclaimed  Mrs, 
Wilmer  when  the  professor  came  home,  "  but  I  hardly  see 
how  I  can  leave  you  and  Marion  here  alone." 

"I  think  I'd  go  if  I  were  you,"  said  the  professor  in 
his  absent-minded  way.  "  Of  course  we  shall  miss  you,  but 
Marion  and  I  will  get  along  somehow — and  a  month  soon 
goes." 

"A  month!"  thought  Marion,  and  a  queer  little  thrill 
ran  over  her. 

She  saw  her  mother  off  a  few  days  later,  and  although 
they  both  cried  when  they  kissed  each  other  good-by — as 
mothers  and  daughters  have  cried  and  kissed  and  parted 
since  first  this  world  began— and  although  Marion  cried 
again  at  night  before  she  could  go  to  sleep,  she  awoke 
the  next  morning  with  that  light-footed  feeling  of  freedom 
which  seldom  comes  to  anyone  but  children,  and  hardly 
ever  to  them  except  on  the  first  Monday  morning  of  the 
summer  vacation  when  they  wake  up  and  realize  that  they 
haven't  got  to  go  to  school  till  after  Labor  Day. 

"A  month ! "  thought  Marion.  "A  whole  month  to  do  as 
I  please  and  go  where  I  please,  and  nobody  to  keep  remind- 
ing everybody  what  a  good  girl  I  am!" 

And  a  few  minutes  later,  as  she  began  to  brush  her 
hair,  she  looked  at  her  eager  little  face  in  the  mirror  and 
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breathlessly  told  herself:  "I'll  show  them  now  what  sort 
of  girl  I  am!  But  what  shall  I  do  first?" 

// 

VAGUELY,  and  somewhat  alarmingly,  too,  it  began  to 
rise  in  Marion's  iniml  I  hat  in  order  to  live  down  her 
past  reputation  she  would  have  to  do  something  st  riking, 
something  that  would  make  a  splash  and  cause  her  friends 
to  say:  "  Well,  all  these  years  she  must  have  been  laughing 
at  us!  We  always  thought  she  was  such  a  nice,  quiet  girl; 
but .  what,  do  you  suppose  she  did  the  other  night?"  .  .  . 

And  that  was  Marion's  present  problem— to  fill  the 
blank  which  is  represented  by  those  three  dots. 

"Of  course  it  mustn't  be  anything  really  wicked,"  she 
told  herself— "I  mean  nothing  really  worse  than  the 
things  that  other  girls  do;  but  it's  got  to  be  something 
awfully  sporty  and  daring." 

Her  first  definite  thought,  painfully  evolved,  was  to  call 
on  a  number  of  girls  she  knew  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
conversation  to  light  a  cigarette  with  perfect  nonchalance 
and  start  blowing  rings. 

"But  I  think  I've  read  somewhere,"  she  mused,  "that 
the  first  few  times  that  anybody  smokes  it  makes  them 
sick,  and  that  would  spoil  it  all.  And  besides,  to  go  right 

up  to  the  cigar  counter  and  ask  for  cigarettes  " 

However,  she  didn't  absolutely  abandon  the  thought, 
but  filed  it  away  for  future  reference. 

"I  wonder  if  I  couldn't  do  the  same  as  Miriam  Trim- 
mer," was  her  next  reflection,  "and  start  being  terribly 
slangy  and  even  swear  a  little,  too,  now  and  then— as 
Miriam  does." 

For  quite  ten  minutes  she  tried  to  invent  a  Trimmerism, 
such  as  "You  tell  'em,  Old  Pill  Box,  you've  got  the  right 
dope,"  but  nothing  materialized.  Then  came  something 
harder.    "Damn  it!"  she  fear- 
fully whispered.  And  after  mak- 
ing sure  that  lightning  wasn't 
going  to  strike  her,  she  even 
more  fearfully  told  herself:  "I 
could  never  do  that !  Suppose  it 
got  to  be  a  habit  and  I  couldn't 
stop  myself.  No,  that  won't  do." 

A  picture  in  the  society  news 
of  the  morning  paper  caught  her 
eye.  It  was  one  of  those  pic- 
tures taken  at  Chevy  Rock  or 
Piping  Springs,  where  a  group  of 
debutantes  are  apparently  al- 
ways sitting  in  a  row  with  their 
knees  crossed,  watching  the 
horses,  and  you  read  them  from 
left  to  right. 

"There!"  said  Marion  in 
growing  excitement.  "Now 
these  are  nice  girls,  or  their  pic- 
tures wouldn't  be  in  the  paper. 
So  what's  to  stop  me  from  sit- 
ting as  they  do?  I'm  sure  that's 
sporty  enough  for  anybody.  I 
wonder  how  I'd  look!" 

She  went  to  her  mother's  bed- 
room, where  a  mirror  was  set  in 
tiie  closet  door. 

"Now,"  said  Marion,  placing 
a  chair  in  front  of  the  glass  and 
consulting  the  picture  again,  "  I 
guess  their  dresses  are  pretty 
short  to  begin  with— and  then 
they  sit  like  this." 

After  a  short  but  critical  sur- 
vey Marion  suddenly  arose  and, 
looking  more  vaguely  alarmed 
than  before,  gave  expression  to 
a  rather  droll  thought. 

"Oh,  dear!"  she  said.  "I 
didn't  know  it  was  going  to  be 
so  hard— not  to  be  good!" 

But  still  she  wrestled  with  her 
problem,  even  as  at  school  she 
had  struggled  with  the  mysteries 
of  algebra  and  geometry 

"I  know!"  she  suddenly  re- 
marked. "There's  been  a  lot  in 
the  papers  lately  about  the  new 
poets,  and  I  heard  dad  carrying 
on  about  them  the  other  night. 
Suppose  I  get  a  copy  of  Loved 
and  Lost  and  learn  some  of  the 
funniest  ones  and  recite  them 
round  as  if  I  just  happened  to 
remember  them!" 

It  was  still  half  an  hour  before 
her  father  was  expected  home. 
So  Marion  ran  over  to  the  Col- 
lege Book  Shop  and  bought  a 
copy  of  Loved  and  Lost.  Going 
back  upstairs  on  the  elevator 
she  met  Allan  Whitney,  and  he 


gave  her  his  usual  shy  smile.  He,  too,  had  a  book  under 
his  arm,  and  Marion  read  the  title— Introduction  to  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion. 

"I  ought  to  have  let  him  see  the  title  of  my  book,"  she 
thought  later,  "because  he  might  just  as  well  know  it  as 
anybody  else— that  I'm  not  a  little  goody-goody  any  more 
than  other  girls  are." 

It  wasn't  long,  though,  before  she  found  that  Loved  and 
Lost  was  more  than  she  had  bargained  for. 

/  do  not  care  how  many  men  were  mine, 

What  passionate  oaths  they  whispered  in  my  ears  

That  was  how  the  first  one  started,  and  now  perhaps 
you  can  understand  why  Marion  hurriedly  looked  for  a 
place  to  hide  the  book  when  the  doorbell  rang  and  slipped 
it  behind  the  cushion  of  one  of  the  chairs.  She  went  to  the 
door  then  and  found  two  strange  young  ladies  standing 
there,  and  before  they  spoke  Marion  knew  that  she  was 
gazing  upon  two  young  ladies  whose  names  were  probably 
in  the  society  news  at  least  once  a  week,  and  had  even 
possibly  had  their  pictures  taken  at  Chevy  Rock  or  Piping 
Springs,  watching  the  horses,  and  reading  from  left  to 
right. 

"Is  Professor  Wilmer  in?"  asked  one,  who  was  about 
Marion's  size  and  age. 

"No;  but  I  expect  him  any  minute." 

"Rather  annoying;  I  wanted  to  see  him  particularly." 

"  If  you  care  to  come  in  and  wait  a  few  minutes  " 

The  young  ladies  consulted  each  other  with  their 
eyebrows,  and  although  Marion  didn't  know  it,  her  own 
eyebrows  unconsciously  followed  theirs,  so  intent  was  she 
upon  the  matter  in  hand. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  first;  "just  a  few  minutes,  if  you're 
sure  " 


The  Spotlight  Shone  Upon  Her,  the  Orchettra  Played  for  Her,  at  She  Slowly 
Advanced  Scroti  the  Floor 


As  they  followed  her  down  the  hall  Marion  thought  to 
herself:  "I'll  bet  nobody  goes  round  saying  what  good 
girls  these  two  are!  I  wonder  if  the  tall  one's  coat  is 
sable." 

The  visitors  sat  down,  both  gracefully  at  ease,  and 
crossed  their  knees  in  true  Chevy  Rock  style. 

"I  guess  you  have  to  be  born  to  it— to  do  it  that  way," 
thought  Marion  wistfully  as  she  went  back  to  her  room, 
and  was  just  about  to  try  it  again  when  Professor  Wilmer 
came  in  in  his  usual  absent-minded  manner. 

"Two  young  ladies  from  Fifth  Avenue  waiting  to  see 
you,"  whispered  Marion. 

"To  see  me?  Funny!" 

And  down  the  hall  he  went,  curious,  perhaps,  to  see  what 
sort  of  human  hieroglyphics  were  waiting  there  to  be 
deciphered. 

"Professor  Wilmer?"  Marion  heard  one  of  the  visitors 
say.  "I'm  Nancy  de  Peyster.  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
my  uncle,  Cornelius  de  Peyster,  of  the  board  of  gover- 
nors  " 

"Oh,  yes!"  Marion  heard  her  father  say. 

"  I  happened  to  tell  him  the  other  day  that  I  was  going 
to  a  fancy-dress  ball  next  week  and  meant  to  wear  some- 
thing Egyptian,  and  he  said  that  years  ago  you  had  made 
a  study  of  Egyptian  costumes— had  colored  plates,  he 
believed,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing— and  that  if  it  wouldn't 
be  too  much  trouble,  you  might  be  able  to  show  me  some- 
thing particularly  gorgeous  that  I  shouldn't  be  able  to  get 
in  any  other  way." 

"Well,  now,  let  me  see,"  said  the  professor,  and  from 
the  sounds  Marion  could  tell  that  he  was  getting  out  some 
of  his  bound  portfolios.  "I  thought  so,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  Here  we  are !  Costumes !  Of  course  they  would  have  to 
be  modernized  to  some  extent.  The — er — climate  and 
the — er — customs  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  our  own.  Other- 


Whereupon  Marion,  still  lis- 
tening, heard  whispers  of  pure 
delight. 

"Oh, isn't  this  gorgeous?  And 
this  one!  The  best  ever!  Oh, 
Nan,  look  at  this !" 

There  was  silence  then  for  a 
few  moments,  and  Marion  could 
almost  hear  them  consulting 
each  other  with  their  eyebrows. 

"  Could  I  have  this  plate  for 
a  few  days?"  asked  Miss  de 
Peyster — "long  enough  for  the 
dressmaker  to  get  the  design?" 

"I  think  so,"  said  the  profes- 
sor, "  but  I  should  very  much  like 
to  see  it  when  it's  done.  Any- 
thing Egyptian,  you  know  " 

"  I  understand.  Then  suppose 
I  tell  the  dressmaker  to  send  the 
costume  up  here  when  it's  fin- 
ished, and  then  you  can  look  it 
over  and  send  it  back  to  me." 

They  started  out,  but  just  be- 
fore the  door  closed  behind  them 
Marion  heard  the  tall  one  say 
to  her  friend: 

"Well,  Nan,  one  thing  sure, 
you're  going  to  be  the  belle  of 
the  ball  if  you  go  like  that." 

"Yes,  Nan,  and  another  thing 
sure,"  whispered  Marion  to  the 
closed  door,  "I'm  going  to  try 
that  costume  on  before  it  goes 
away  from  here." 

She  started  for  the  front  room 
to  have  a  look  at  the  portfolio, 
but  at  the  threshold  she  paused. 
Her  father  was  frowning  at 
Loved  and  Lost,  which  he  had 
just  picked  up  from  the  chair 
where  one  of  his  visitors  had 
been  seated. 

"Hah!"  said  he,  turning  to 
the  first  poem.  "Rubbish!"  he 
hurriedly  added,  and,  blinking 
his  eyes  at  Marion,  he  sternly 
added:  "  I  must  confess  that  at 
first,  I  was  favorably  impressed 
with  those  young  ladies,  but 
after  seeing  this  evidence  of  the 
state  of  their  minds  which  they 
inadvertently  left  behind 
them  " 

Words  failing  him,  he  drew 
;i  deep  sigh;  and,  although  he 
didn't  know  it,  Marion  drew  a 
deeper  one  than  his. 

"Oh,  dear,"  she  thought, 
again,  "  1  had  no  idea  it.  was 

(Continued  on  Page  85) 
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FORMERLY  in  Ca- 
bassud's  restaurant, 
across  the  street  from 
the  Stock  Exchange,  near 

the  door,  was  a  public  stock  ticker.   That  is, 
Cabassud  paid  the  rental  on  it,  and  it  was  for  the 
use  of  his  patrons;  but  in  effect  it  was  the  private 
possession  of  four  luck  lepers — Herzog,  Jones,  Trueworthy 
and  Podnus,  who  seldom  ate,  never  spent,  and  quarreled 
all  day  long. 

They  had  three  things  in  common,  namely — cynical 
hope,  love  of  ill  omens  and  a  feeling  of  resentment  when 
a  Cabassud  customer  pushed  his  way  in  to  look  at  the 
tape.  The  customer  might  be  a  member  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  a  banker  or  a  very  eminent  person.  It  made 
no  difference.  The  four  of  them  scowled  and  gave  room 
grudgingly. 

Why  did  Cabassud  stand  it?  Why  didn't  he  sweep 
them  out? 

That  is  what  you  think,  because,  of  course,  you  don't 
know  what  a  luck  leper  is.    He  is  one  who  has  mortally 
offended  a  jade  named  Chance.   This  may  happen  to 
anyone,  at  any  time,  unawares.   You  never  know  until 
afterward — until  some  time  afterward.  All  at  once  every- 
thing you  touch  begins  to  go  wrong.   At  first  you  do  not 
know  that  anything  is  strangely  the  matter.   In  fact,  you 
think  nothing  of  it  for  a  while.  In  speculation 
everyone  must  expect  to  be  wrong  part  of  the 
time.  So  you  go  on  making  your  calculations  as 
before,  and  take  the  disappointments  in  a  spirit 
of  resignation. 

As  the  losses  continue  by  an  unbroken  series 
you  say  grimly,  "Well,  I  appear  to  be  in  for  a 
run  of  bad  luck." 

Still  you  do  not  know  that  anything  has  hap- 
pened. Doesn't  everybody  have  runs  of  good 
and  bad?  There  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  play 
them  out.  Gradually  the  truth  forces  itself 
upon  your  mind.  There  is  no  turn.  Luck  has 
jilted  you  for  good.  Yet  you  will  not  believe  it. 
One  disbelieves  many  things  the  mind  knows. 
You  go  on  and  on  until  the  disaster  is  complete. 
Only  hope  is  left. 

No  victim  of  this  mysterious  malady  is  ever 
quite  without  hope.  That  makes  it  all  the  worse. 
The  misfortunes  of  others  comfort  him.  Chance, 
he  thinks,  may  yet  relent.  It  would  be  so 
little  for  her  to  do  in  just  one  case.  She 
chastises  others  and  then  forgives  them. 
Why  shouldn't  she  be  generous?  It  would 
cost  her  nothing. 

Meanwhile  others  have  long  known  what 
the  luck  leper  makes  believe  to  doubt.  They 
regard  him  with  superstition  and  secret  ter- 
ror, and  into  their  contacts  with  him  they 
put  a  good  deal  of  rough  kindliness,  each 
according  to  his  way  and  mood.  If  the  luck 
leper  is  clean  and  does  not  beg  openly  he 
will  not  be  swept  out.  Cabassud's  patrons 
did  not  mind;  and  Cabassud,  although  he 
never  dealt  in  stocks  or  any  mercurial  thing, 
was  not  without  a  touch  of  superstition.  It 
is  better  to  have  the  good  will  than  the  evil 
eye  of  those  who  bear  the  voodoo  mark. 
Besides,  these  four  were  personalities  and 
in  some  small  sense  were  an  asset  to  the 
place. 

Often  a  Wall  Street  man  brought  his  visi- 
tor to  Cabassud's  purposely  to  say: 

"See  that  heavy  man  at  the  ticker?" — 
referring  to  Herzog.  "The  squashy  one 
with  the  protruding  eyes,  thin  mustache, 
coat  all  buttoned  up?  You  wouldn't  think 
he  was  once  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  and  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade?  He  was,  though — a  big  speculator 
before  he  lost  his  luck.  A  million  bushels 
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of  wheat  or  ten  thousand  shares  of  stock — just  like  that! 
He's  through." 

Or,  referring  to  Jones: 

"That  little  dog-faced  man  next  to  him— that's  Tailor 
Jones.  You  may  have  heard  of  him.  No,  that  must  have 
been  before  your  time.  He  wrecked  a  bank  with  his  pro- 
motion schemes.  Eventually  in  other  hands  his  schemes 
worked  out,  but  he  never  got  on  his  feet  again.  Lives  on 
what  he  can  pick  up." 
Or: 

"That  other  one,  facing  this  way— the  thin,  pale  one 
with  the  small  red  nose,  now  speaking  to  Herzog — his 
name's  Trueworthy.  He  ran  a  corner  in  Reading  Railroad 
stock  many  years  ago.  For  one  day  he  was  the  biggest 
man  in  Wall  Street.  Now  he  goes  errands  for  a  quarter. 
Creepy,  isn't  it?  " 

And  as  for  Podnus — well,  when  it  came  to  that  hard  old 
cherub  the  Wall  Street  man  always  stopped  and  the  visitor 
asked  questions.    Podnus  was  huge  and  very  ancient. 
Although  enormously  swathed  in  garments,  one 
over  another,  he  presented  a  naked,  almost  an  in- 
decent aspect.  This  may  have  been  owing  to  the 
way  his  neck  rose  suddenly  out  of  his  clothing, 
and  to  the  color  of  it,  which  was  a  dull  baby  red. 
He  was  that  one  color  to  the  top  of  his  head,  and 
was  probably  the  same  all  over.  He  had  no  hair 
at  all,  not  even  eyebrows.    His  little  eyes,  blue 
and  wise,  blinked  continually.  His  words  were  few 
and  incandescent.  Yet  he  was  not  in  the  least  re- 
pellent. Nobody  knew  his  history.   He  had  been 
like  this  for  a  Wall  Street  generation.  Unlike  the 
other  three,  Podnus  was  independent.  On  breaking 
his  lance  with  luck,  however  it  happened,  he  knew 
enough  to  stop  and  hoard  the  salvage.  What 
money  was  left  at  that  time  he  secreted  about  his 
person;  and  after  all  these  years  there  was  some 
on  the  premises  still,  fastened  with  safety  pins 
in  the  cavernous  folds  of  his  garments. 

Every  morning  at  nine-thirty  they  appeared, 
with  grave  airs  of  responsibility,  as  if  the  stock 
market  could  not  open  without  them. 
Having  scanned  the  London  prices,  they 
would  pass  the  time  till  ten 
o'clock  scolding,  arguing 
and  aspersing  each  other's 
intelligence. 

Stopping  one  morning  at 
Cabassud's  for  a  late  break- 
fast, I  happened  to  sit  near 
enough  to  the  ticker  to  hear 
them.  Herzog 
said  all  the  big 
people  were 
selling  out. 
Jones  said  it 
was  most  con- 
siderate of  the 
big  people  to 
call  Herzog  up 
and  tell  him  what  they 
were  doing.  Herzog 
said  they  didn't  have 
to  tell  him.  He  could 
see  it  on  the  tape. 
TheV  couldn't  fool 
h-i-m. 

Trueworthy  ironi- 
cally wondered  if  that 
would  account  for 
the  fact  of  Herzog 's 


opulence  and  for  his  always  being  right  on  the 
stock  market. 

They  were  all  picking  on  Herzog.  Podnus  mut- 
tered a  word  or  two  I  couldn't  hear.  It  must  have 
been  something  mephitic,  for  the  other  three  made 
horrible  noises  in  chorus,  and  the  head  waiter  came  over, 
saying  "Sh-sh-h,  gentlemen!" 

For  a  minute  they  were  quiet.  Then  one  of  them  men- 
tioned a  failure  that  was  announced  the  day  before.  At 
once,  in  a  very  amiable  spirit,  they  began  to  expatiate  upon 
recent  casualties  in  the  high  realms  of  finance.  They  were 
at  ease  with  the  subject  of  misfortune,  and  handled  it 
wisely,  like  fallen  angels  sitting  in  judgment  upon  sin. 

There  was  an  interruption,  with  the  sound  of  a  new 
voice.  I  turned  to  look  and  saw  Moreau,  one  of  the 
richest  speculators  in  Wall  Street — a  tall,  unconsciously 
aggressive  figure  for  whom  people  instinctively  made  way. 
He  was  younger  than  any  one  of  the  luck  lepers,  though 
his  hair  was  half  white.  His  expression  was  masked  and 
impersonal.  He  seemed  to  see  without  looking.  Evidently 
he  had  stopped  in  Cabassud's  for  cigars.  He  held  one  un- 
lighted  in  his  left  hand  as  with  his  right  he  reached  over 
Herzog  and  lifted  a  yard  or  two  of  the  tape  for  inspection. 

"Hello,  Nick,"  he  said,  speaking  to  Trueworthy  over 
his  shoulder. 

"Morning,  Mr.  Moreau,"  said  Trueworthy  with  fa- 


/ 


So  I  Went  and 
Got  a  Lot  of  Old 
Newspapers  and 
Walked  by, Shout- 
ing  'Extra  I '  " 


miliar  respect. 

"How  goes  it?"  asked  Moreau,  dropping  the  tape. 
"So-so,"  said  Trueworthy  cheerfully. 
They  walked  to  the  door  and  out  together. 
The  three  who  remained  shuffled  their  feet  and  gazed 
at  the  tape  in  silence.  They  were  pretending  not  to  be 
impressed;  also  considering  how  they  should  take  it  out 
of  Trueworthy  when  he  returned.  They  resented  his  dis- 
tinction in  having  that  kind  of  acquaintance.  Particularly 
they  resented  Moreau,  not  as  a  person  but  as  a  symbol 
of  disgusting  success.  He  was  a  darling  of  Chance.  By 
daring  speculation  he  had  acquired  an  enormous  fortune. 
As  he  grew  rich  he  became  cautious,  and  now  he  no  longer 
took  great  risks.  Although  Wall  Street  still  called  him  a 
speculator,  he  had  long  since  forsaken  that  hazardous  part 
to  employ  his  wealth  in  permanent  things.  He  had  be- 
come a  capitalist. 

Almost  at  once  Trueworthy  returned  and  resumed  his 
place  at  the  ticker.  Herzog  and  Jones  began  obliquely 
to  torment  him  by  talking  Moreau  down. 

"I  knew  him  when  he  was  nobody,"  said  Herzog — 
"when  he  was  just  a  parlay  gambler." 

"He's  somebody  now,  though,"  said  Jones.  "He — is — 
s-o-m-e-b-o-d-y ! " 

"And  now  he  thinks  he  always  was  somebody,"  said 
Herzog.  "That's  the  way.  A  man  has  a  streak  of  crazy 
luck,  then  plays  it  safe  and  goes  round  the  rest  of  his  life 
getting  admiration  for  his  brains.  They  don't  know  how 
they  do  it." 

They  kept  it  up  until  Trueworthy  bit. 
"'Twasn't  luck,"  he  said.    "You  two  know  so  much 

that  you  don't  know.   If  ever  " 

But  he  couldn't  go  on.  They  b-o-o-o-ed  and  ha-ha-ed, 
Podnus  joining  in.  When  they  subsided  he  began  again: 

"If  ever  a  man  got  his  by  brains  " 

They  jeered  him  down  a  second  time.  He  tried  again, 
with  the  same  result.  He  got  very  angry  and  reviled  them. 
They  laughed  at  him.  He  named  them  names  in  the  loose 
and  ultimate  way  of  speaking.  They  laughed  all  the  more. 
I  felt  sorry  for  him.  The  more  he  raged  the  worse  he  was 
strung.  If  he  left  them  without  a  strong  excuse  they 
would  gloat  unbearably.  I  caught  his  eye,  beckoned  him 
over  and  asked  him  to  have  a  cup  of  coffee.  He  sat  down. 
"You  don't  believe  in  luck?"  I  said. 
"Yes,  I  believe  in  luck,"  he  answered,  giving  me  a  1 
cloudy  look.  Our  contacts,  though  casual,  had  always 
been  most  friendly.  I  liked  him.  But  his  feelings  were 
sore  and  I  had  to  proceed  cautiously.  If  I  had  said  "But 
I  heard  you  say  in  Morcau's  case  it  wasn't  luck,"  he  would 
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have  closed  up  light.  It  was  bettor  to  let  him  cool  a  bit, 
and  then  lake  him  at  right  angles.  So  I  waited  a  while  and 
said,  "A  man  like  Moreau  must  have  been  lucky." 

"A  man  must  have  luck,"  said  Trueworthy.  "He  needs 
it  to  cross  the  street.  What  I'm  saying  is,  Moreau  made 
his  with  brains." 

"Luck  without  brains  is  a  pillar  of  sand.  That's  what 
you  mean,"  I  said. 

"That's  not  what  I  mean  about  Moreau,"  he  said.  "I 
watched  him.  I  saw  him  do  it,  and  there  wasn't  any  luck 
about  it  either." 

"He  was  a  fast  worker  while  he  was  making  it,"  I  said, 
not  asking  him  what  he  had  seen  and  pretending  to  have 
missed  the  cue. 

"Don't  I  know  that?"  he  said.  "Wasn't  I  in  the  same 
office  with  him  for  three  years?  After  the  close  of  the 
market  he'd  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  desk,  out  of  breath  and 
mussed  up  from  trading  all  day,  and  talk  to  us.  He's  the 
kind  that's  always  willing  to  hand  it  to  the  other  fellow. 
He'd  say,  'Well,'  he'd  say,  'they  twisted  my  tail  to-day.' 
When  he  had  twisted  theirs  he  never  said  much  about  it. 
I  used  to  do  things  for  him.  Once  there  was  a  dividend 
meeting.  Nobody  knew  what  the  directors  were  going  to 
do.  It  meant  five  points  up  or  down  in  the  price  of  the 
stock.  He  discovered  that  by  standing  in  a  certain  spot 
on  the  floor  of  the  Stock  Exchange  he  could  see  a  signal 
from  a  window  of  the  building  where  the  directors  met. 
He  put  me  in  that  window,  and  when  the  dividend  was 
announced  I  gave  the  right  signal.  We  beat  the  news 
agencies  a  minute — a  whole  minute.  You  can  do  a  lot  in 
a  minute.  He  could.  He  twisted  their  tails  good  that 
time.  I  got  fifty  dollars  for  mine — but  that  wasn't  what 
I  was  thinking  of." 

"No?" 

"No.   Do  you  remember  the  Union  Steel  panic?" 
I  remembered  it. 

"Do  you  know  what  Moreau  did  then?" 

I  said  I  vaguely  recalled  that  Moreau  was  thought  at 
the  time  to  have  made  a  good  deal  of  money  by  selling 
Union  Steel  shares  for  a  fall. 

"You  don't  know,"  said  Trueworthy.  "I  do.  He 
founded  his  fortune  on  that  one  operation." 

"How?" 

Then  he  told  me.  He  cast  the  tale  in  the  language  of  the 
market  place.  It  loses  much  by  translation  and  para- 
phrase, but  only  a  financial  person  would  understand  it 
otherwise. 

Union  Steel  was  the  name  of  a  corporation  that  was 
brought  to  Wall  Street  in  a  band  wagon  in  189 —  by  a 
crowd  of  Western  barbarians  who  lived  for  the  joy  of 
combat,  treated  money  like  pig  lead  and  knew  no  gods  at 
all.  They  got  their  securities  listed  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
and  started  a  wild  boom  in  Union  Steel  Common.  People 
at  that  time  were  steel  mad,  as  they  have  sometimes  been 
oil  mad  or  gold  mad,  or  as  once  they  were  tulip  mad  in 
Holland. 

These  were  new  doings  for  Wall  Street.  The  Westerners 
were  hard  and  reckless  gamblers,  with  a  technic  of  their 
own,  and  for  a  while  they  carried  off  anything  they  wanted 
with  impunity.  The  Eastern  speculator  was  afraid  of 
them.  They  had  no  sense  of  values,  no  respect  for  limits 
and  no  stopping  places. 

Moreau  was  then  an  obscure  beginner,  lurking  in  the  tall 
grass.  He  had  a  seat  on  the  Stock  Exchange  and  was  what 
is  named  a  floor  trader.  That  is  one  who  gleans  behind  the 
reapers,  taking  advantage  of  a  quick  rise  to  sell  or  of  a 
sudden  reaction  to  buy,  always  for  a  small,  instant  profit. 
He  must  be  keen,  agile  and  not  greedy.  The  reapers  do 
not  mind  what  he  takes,  because  for  one  reason  it  is  not 
much,  and  for  another  he  serves  momentarily  to  steady 
the  market.  As  the  pendulum  swings  too  far  in  either 
direction  he  acts  in  a  contrary  manner.  When  the  outside 
buying  is  too  headlong  he  sells;  and  then  when  there  is  a 
rush  to  sell  he  buys,  always  working  against  the  stream. 

Moreau,  the  keenest  and  most  agile  of  these,  was 
secretly  ambitious  and  daring.  He  watched  the  growth  of 
the  Union  Steel  boom  with  deep  and  brooding  interest. 


Then  one  day  he  began  to  test  it  for  hollow  sounds. 
Presently  he  was  doing  nothing  else.  Day  after  day 
he  stood  there  in  the  Union  Steel  crowd,  selling  the 
stock  and  buying  it  back,  selling  and  buying  it  back 
again,  very  cautiously  at  first,  but  more  and  more  the 
higher  it  went.  After  a  while  the  Westerners  took 
notice.  He  irritated  them  by  his  persistence.  His  tac- 
tics worried  them.  When  he  found  them  not  looking 
or  for  a  moment  off  guard  he  would  raid  the  market, 
selling  the  stock  off  two  or  three  points  suddenly.  They 
undertook  to  teach  him  better.  Several  times  they  said 
they  had  him  in  a  corner  and  whooped  up  the  price. 
He  was  too  fast  for  them.  He  was  never  where  they 
thought  he  was.  When  they  believed  he  was  heavily 
committed  as  a  seller  and  made  a  squeeze  to  catch 
him  he  was  out  and  safe,  laughing  at  them.  He  fooled 
them  completely,  and  hurt  their  pride. 

All  this  was  mere  skirmishing.  Mo- 
reau was  playing  for  a  certain  position 
at  the  culmination.  Some  day  the 
boom  would  end.  Every  boom  does. 
He  would  know  when  its  demise  was 
imminent.  He  would  know  by  signs, 
by  intuition  and  by  his  feeling  of  the 
market,  and  then  he  would  sell  the 
stock  heavily  for  a  fall  and  stand  fast. 

You  may  think  this  was  gambling. 
It  wasn't.  To  bet  on  chance  is  gam- 
bling. That  requires  nerve  mainly. 
To  bet  on  values  is  speculation.  That 
takes  both  nerve  and  knowledge.  Mo- 
reau was  a  speculator  in  the  true  sense. 
He  sat  up  nights  going  over  the  Union 
Steel  corporation's  accounts.  He  knew 
the  value  of  the  stock,  or  rather  the 
absence  of  value  in  it.  He  knew  per- 
haps better  than  anyone  else  outside 
the  board  of  directors  how  fictitious 
the  dividends  were.  They  could  not 
be  continued  forever. 

His  time  came.  On  a  certain  day 
the  directors  would  meet  to  act  on  the 
dividend.  They  had  all  been  speculat- 
ing heavily  in  the  stock.  Moreau  be- 
lieved they  had  secretly  sold  out.  If 
that  were  true  they  would  either  cut 
the  dividend  or  pass  it,  and  the  public  would  find  itself 
holding  the  bag,  as  one  says  in  Wall  Street. 

He  wasn't  sure  of  this.  You  can  never  be  sure  of  any- 
thing in  the  stock  market  until  afterward — not  always 
then.  These  Westerners  were  full  of  weird  deceptions.  If 
they  hadn't  sold  out  they  would  continue  the  dividend, 
though  it  was  not  being  earned.  They  might  even  increase 
it.  In  fact,  there  were  rumors  that  the  dividend  was  going 
to  be  increased. 

Uncertainty  is  the  forbidding  veil  Opportunity  wears  for 
self-protection.  She  will  be  embraced  on  faith  or  not  at 
all.   Only  the  courageous  dare. 

Moreau  resolved  to  act.  Union  Steel  Common  stood 
at  160.  For  three  days  preceding  the  dividend  meeting  he 
sold  it  steadily.  He  had  very  little  capital,  but  being  so 
swift  and  canny,  acting  for  himself  alone  at  the  very 
center  of  the  market  instead  of  relying  upon  brokers  to 
execute  his  orders,  he  could  make  what  he  had  go  far. 
He  sold  an  enormous  amount.  If  the  price  went  up  five 
points  it  would  be  a  disaster;  if  it  went  up  ten  points 
before  he  could  uncommit  himself  he  would  be  ruined,  and 
the  Westerners  would  have  liked  to  ruin  him.  But  if  the 
boom  collapsed,  as  he  expected,  he  would  gain  a  fortune. 

At  the  close  of  the  stock  market  on  the  day  preceding 
the  dividend  meeting  his  position  was  dramatic.  He  had 
signed  with  fate.  To-morrow  he  would  know.  Before 
the  close  of  the  next  day's  Stock  Exchange  session  he 
would  be  either  far  beyond  the  horizon  on  his  way  to 
wealth  and  power,  or  shipwrecked  — one  or  the  other. 

From  this  point  the  story  will  go  as  True- 
worthy  tokl  it,  partly  as  an  eyewitness  and 


He  Sent  a  Servant  Out  to 
Ran  Me  Off  the  Block" 


partly  with  the  all- 
seeing  of  a  drama- 
tist. I  was  sur- 
prised, for  I  had 
never  heard  him 
talk  like  this  before. 

V  He  came  up 
from  the  floor  that 
afternoon,"  said 
Trueworthy,  "with 
a  rosy  light  on  his 
face.   A  man  was 
telling  a  story  to 
three  others,  and  he 
stopped  to  hear ,  but 
forgot  to  listen.  I 
knew  how  he  felt. 
The  day  I  cornered 
Reading,  people 
thought  I  was  a 
human  icicle.  They 
don't  know.  You 
act  mechanically. 
You  do  things  un- 
consciously and  re- 
member them  years 
afterward.  Your  in- 
sides  twitter.  You've 
forgotten  something, 
and  you  can't  think 
what  it  is.  It  may  be 
who  you  are.  Suddenly 
you  wonder  who  you  are,  and 
don't  care  a  damn,  and  want 
something  there  isn't  to  eat. 
That's  how  Moreau  felt.  No- 
body else  noticed  it. 

"A  boy  came  and  said  a  lady 
wanted  him  on  the  telephone. 
'Who  is  it?'  he  asked,  but  I 
could  see  he  knew  at  once 
without  asking.  Before  going 
to  the  telephone  he  walked  over  to  the  big  cal- 
endar under  the  clock,  like  a  man  who  is  feel- 
ing his  way  in  the  dark,  and  stood  and  looked 
at  it  a  long  time. 
"I  was  where  I  could  hear  him  when  he  picked  up  the 
telephone.  'Yes,  mother,'  he  said.  Then  he  listened, 
resting  his  forehead  on  his  other  hand.  'All  right,'  he  said, 
and  put  the  telephone  down  gently.  The  light  had  gone 
out  of  his  face.  He  went  and  stood  in  the  window,  looking 
out.  The  man  who  was  telling  stories  finished  another  one, 
and  there  was  a  big  laugh.  The  office  was  full  of  commo- 
tion, people  rushing  to  and  fro  and  calling  to  each  other,  as 
an  office  is  for  an  hour  after  the  close.  Still  Moreau 
stood  in  the  window,  wondering  how  to  save  his  castles. 
When  he  woke  up  with  an  idea  he  turned  to  the  switch- 
board operator,  named  three  brokers  and  asked  her  to  get 
them  over  at  once..  They  came,  and  he  shut  himself  up 
with  them  in  his  private  room.  The  conference  lasted  two 
hours.  When  it  broke  up  he  walked  off  rapidly  alone,  as  if 
he  were  afraid  to  look  back. 

"A  strange  thing  had  happened— not  strange  exactly. 
It  happened  every  year.  But  that  it  should  have  to  happen 
at  this  time!  I've  got  it  a  bit  twisted,  but  you'll  see  in  a 
minute.  His  family  was  religious — orthodox,  I  think  you 
say.  I'm  weak  on  such  things.  You  know  what  I  mean." 
"Yes,"  I  said.  "Go  on." 

"Moreau  is  not  orthodox,  which  I  suppose  was  a  grief 
to  his  mother.  When  he  came  to  Wall  Street  she  claimed 
one  day  of  the  year — a  certain  day  of  worship— and  made 
him  promise  to  keep  it  with  her  in  the  old-fashioned  way  of 
the  faith,  entirely  away  from  business  and  all  worldly 
things.  He  promised  to  do  it  as  long  as  she  lived.  Always 
on  the  eve  of  that  day  she  called  him  up  to  remind  him  of 

it, and  hedn  >ppod 
anything  he  was 
doing,  no  matter 
how  important, 
to  keep  his  prom- 
ise. 

(Continued  on 
Page  62) 
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WHEN  I  was  sixteen  years  old  I  sold 
lemonade  and  score  cards|at  a  base- 
ball park  down  South.  While  going 
through  the  stands  I  used  to  pick  up  little 
news  items  which  the  sporting  editor  of 
our  morning  paper  fixed  up  and  called 
Diamond  Dust.  Always  in 
fear  that  someone  would  call 
me  by  my  real  name  of  Leon, 
I  was  endeared  to  that  sport- 
ing writer,  because  in  his  col- 
umn he  spoke  of  me  as  Red. 
It  sounded 
mighty  sporty. 

Though  I  loved 
sports,  as  most 
boys  do,  and 
fairly  reveled  in 
being  known  as  a 
sort  of  authority 
at  Ben  Atwood's 
pool  and  billiard 
parlor,  where  I  dropped  in  at 
night,  my  interest  always  was 
what  you  might  call  proprie- 
tary. To  me  there  was  never 
any  glamour  around  the  spec- 
tator out  front.   I  yearned  to 
be  the  force  behind— the  owner 
or  promoter.  Very  early  I  ac- 
quired the  professional  custom 
of  referring  to  the  crowd  at  an 
event  as  "they." 

I  reckon  I  was  born  with  the 
instincts  of  P.  T.Barnum.  But 
there  was  a  slip  somewhere  in 
endowing  me  with  the  ability. 
For  instance,  I  was  going 

through  some  old  papers  the  other  night  to  check  up  on  the 
big  sporting  events  that  I  had  promoted  prior  to  receiving  a 
little  financial  help  the  boys  were  getting  up  for  me.  I  found 
that  in  my  time  I  had  taken  in  at  the  gate  a  little  more 
than  $2,000,000.  I  then  tried  to  see  how  much  I  had 
made.  The  figures,  even  if  inaccurate,  were  surprising. 
From  them  I  am  convinced  that  in  my  whole  career — 
twenty-five  years  of  it — I  have  not  made  anything  like 
10  per  cent  profit  on  the  receipts. 

With  others  I  have  given  the  old  rainbow  a  hard  chase, 
but  the  nearest  I  ever  got  to  the  pot  of  gold  was  to  break 
off  the  handle— and  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that. 

A  Venture  in  Long-Distance  Baseball 

I HAVE  taken  a  crack  at  everything  in  the  line  of  sports — 
prize  fighting,  baseball,  wrestling,  airplane  exhibitions, 
automobile  racing  and  professional  football.  On  the 
streets  of  New  York,  Boston  or  Philadelphia  I  would 
be  pointed  out  as  a  pretty  well-informed  sporting  pro- 
moter. My  one  asset  is  that  I  always  have  been  on  the  level. 

Having  been  born  with  the  Barnum  instinct  for 
printer's  ink,  I  saw  possibilities  in  that  Diamond  Dust 
column,  even  at  the  age  when  I  couldn't  make  my  red 
hair  stay  parted. 

A  ball  team,  as  you  know,  plays  half  its  games  at 
home  and  half  on  the  road.  We  had  no  ticker  service 
in  those  days,  and  there  was  much  concern  among  the 
fans  as  to  what  the  team  was  doing  on  the  road.  On 
these  off  days  I  used  to  hang  around  the  newspaper 
office  getting  what  telegraphic  details  I  could  from  the 
sporting  editor.  At  the  pool  room  the  sports  would 
gather  around  to  know  what  I  had  learned,  giving 
me  a  very  satisfactory  feeling  of  importance. 
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This  Man,  It  Developed, 
of  Raising  Jack  Rabbits 


One  summer  our  team  had  a  fighting  chance 
for  the  pennant,  and  when  it  went  on  its  first 
Western  trip  every  scrap  of  news  was  eagerly 
sought.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  there  ought  to 
be  a  way  of  satisfying  that  craving.  What 
was  the  use  of  being  a  celebrity  around  Ben 
Atwood's  without  getting  something  out  of  it? 
For  counsel  I  went  to  the  ex- 
pert  telegraph  opera- 
tor who  took  the 
Associated  Press  re- 
port off  the  wire  in  a 
little  nook  of  the  news- 
paper office  near  the 
sporting  desk.  He, 
too,  was  a  baseball 
fan. 

In  years  gone  by  my 
confidant  had  been 
employed  as  a  tele- 
graph caller  of  horse 
races  at  one  of  the  bet- 
ting pool  rooms.  He 
had  a  knack  of  listen- 
ing to  the  click  of  the 
instrument  and  calling 
off  the  progress  of  the 
race  so  dramatically 
as  to  make  one  almost 
see  the  horses  and  the 

Had  an  Idea  dust.    He  Was  known 

for  Coursing  to  racing  people  as  the 
Admiral.  I  never 
knew  why  and  never  thought  to  ask.  My 
scheme,  he  said,  was  a  good  one.  The 
Admiral  volunteered,  for  a  split  of  the 
profits,  to  give  his  services.  I  then  went 
to  see  Ben  Atwood.  He  also  agreed  to 
the  scheme,  and  offered  as  his  share,  also 
for  a  split,  a  vacant  room  over  the  pool 
room,  and  agreed  to  equip  it  with  seats. 

My  plan  was  to  take  the  report  of  the 
game  over  a  leased  wire  in  Ben  Atwood's 
room  and  have  the  Admiral  call 
out  the  plays.  Being  a  telegraph 
operator,  the  Admiral  knew  all 
about  how  to  get  the  wire  in- 
stalled and  things  like  that.  The 
service  would  cost  us  ten  dollars 
for  each  game.   After  taking 
that  out,  the  three  partners 
would  split 
the  profits  three 
ways. 
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Aside  from  being  the  original  promoter, 
my  hold  on  the  enterprise  was  publicity. 
I  saw  that  we  got  a  good  notice  in  the 
Diamond  Dust  column  every  day.  We 
called  our  show  the  Baseball  Matinee. 
This  first  effort  of  mine  at  sporting  promotion  was  a  hum- 
dinger. The  ball  club  was  on  the  road  three  weeks,  and  the 
matinee  was  packed  each  afternoon.  My  share  for  the  first 
week  was  thirty  dollars.  Believe  me,  that  was  considerable 
change  in  those  days.  We  charged  fifteen  cents  admission. 

It  looked  as  if  we  had  started  a  good  thing  that  would 
last.   But  something  always  bobs  up  to  crab  a  new  idea. 

The  afternoon  paper  in  our  town,  which  had  not 
amounted  to  much  in  a  sporting  way,  began 
posting  bulletins  of  the  game  in  front  of  its  build- 
ing and  a  little  later  got  out  a  sporting  extra. 
That  put  the  matinee  on  the  bum.  But  I  was 
nearly  $200  to  the  good  and  I  carefully  saved  it. 

While  going  through  the  grand  stand  with  my 
lemonade  one  day  I  was  told  that  there  was  a 
man  from  Texas  in  an  upper  seat  who  had 
brought  with  him  a  jack  rabbit  in  a  box.  This 
was  worth  investigating  for  the  Diamond  Dust 
column.  I  found  him  all  right. 

This  man,  it  developed,  had  an  idea  of  raising 
jack  rabbits  for  coursing.  He  explained  that  it 
was  a  great  sport  out  West;  that  if  the 
fellows  in  our  section  ever  got  onto  it 
they'd  like  it  a  lot  better  than  chasing 
foxes.  His  idea  in  bringing  one  of  his 
rabbits  to  the  park  was  to  see  the  sport- 
ing editor  and  get  a  notice  in  the  paper. 


AU  CO**** 


The  Jack-Rabbit  Idea 

A CROWD  gathered  and  an  argument 
came  up  as  to  how  fast  a  jack  rabbit 
could  really  run.  The  Texas  man  in- 
sisted that  no  dog  in  our  town  could 
even  come  close  to  a  big  jack  out  in  the 
open.   In  a  park  it  might  be  different. 

We  had  a  mongrel  dog  around  the 
park  named  Dusty,  well  known  to  the 
fans  on  account  of  his  retrieving  of  foul 
balls.  I  had  a  notion  that  Dusty  could 
catch  that  jack  rab  bit  or  make  him  know 
he  had  been  in  a  race.  I  was  about  to 
bet  on  it  when  the  Texan  warned  me 
to  be  careful. 

The  Barnum  spirit  bubbled  up  in  me 
as  I  talked  to  this  man,  and  rapidly  I 
thought  up  a  notion  far  in  advance 
of  that  of  the  jack-rabbit  man. 

"If  you  want  to  get  something  in 
the  paper,"  I  suggested  to  him,  "why 
not  turn  that  rab- 
bit loose  between 
the  games" — there 
(Continued  on 
Page  101) 
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After  That  Purses  Grew  Rapidly  —  Too  Rapidly.    Prize  Fighters  Were  In  Clover,  and  Have  Been  Ever  Since 
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INTO  the  family  suite  of  two  small  rooms  at  the 
Marlborough  entered  Mrs.  Bates.  Her  expression 
as  she  bent  her  gaze  upon  the  back  of  her  daughter 
Nellie,  deliriously,  colorfully  outlined  against  the  black 
walnut  of  the  Marlborough's  star  effect  in 
bureaus,  was  bright  and  yet  soft.  It  dis- 
played affection  illuminated  with  both 
hope  and  triumph.  Nellie  started  slightly 
and  turned,  revealing  what  she  was  doing. 
She  had  been  arranging  in  the  water 
pitcher  a  bouquet  of  pink  and  blue  field 
daisies. 

"Oh,  mother — you  frightened  me  for  a 
moment,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Bates  tripped  over  to  her — though 
mature  in  figure  she  was  astonishingly 
light  of  step — and  dropped  a  kiss  on  her 
daughter's  cheek. 

"And  what  has  my  Nellie  been  doing 
this  afternoon?"  she  asked.  "Did  you 
take  your  walk?" 

"Yes,  mother,"  replied  Nellie  with  all 
the  demureness  in  the  world.  "I  walked 
a  little  way  up  the  hill." 

"And  nobody  annoyed  you — just  as 
Mr.  Sabin  said?" 

"No,  mother." 

Nellie  at  this  point  seemed  to  note 
something  imperfect  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  daisies.  She  took  a  step  to  the 
bureau  and  plunged  her  pink  fingers 
among  the  blossoms,  before  she  went  on. 

"  That  young  man  whom  we  met  when 
we  were  in  the  stage — the  one  who  gave 
us  the  columbines — passed  and  asked  me 
if  there  was  anything  he  could  do  to  show 
me  the  town." 

The  face  of  Mrs.  Bates,  turned  upon 
the  picture  by  the  bureau,  played  in  three 
winks  of  an  eyelash  a  whole  drama. 
From  surprise  her  expression  shaded  to 
suspicion,  from  suspicion  to  anger;  then, 
as  if  by  control  of  will  and  reason,  it  ironed 
out  to  its  usual  good  humor,  tinged  per- 
haps by  a  shade  of  prim  disapproval. 

"But,  Nellie,"  she  said,  "you've  never 
been  introduced  to  him." 

"I  thought  of  that,  mother,"  said  Nellie 
in  her  own  primmest  tone,  "but  after  all 
I  felt  that  I'd  really  been  introduced 
by  you.  He  only  talked  to  me  a  little. 
Then  I  gathered  these  flowers  and  came 
home." 

"A  young  lady  can't  be  too  reserved," 
3aid  Mrs.  Bates. 

"So  they  told  me  at  the  seminary," 
replied  Nellie.  "How  did  you  like  the 
mines?" 

But  Mrs.  Bates  eluded  this  transparent 
attempt  to  change  the  subject. 

"What  sort  of  young  man  is  he?"  she 
asked,  speaking  with  apparent  indifference 
as  she  drew  off  her  gloves. 

'"Oh,  he  seems  very  well  educated,"  re- 
plied Nellie.  "Of  course  I  didn't  have  any 
conversation  with  him  to  speak  of." 

"What  does  he  do?" 

Mrs.  Bates  had  now  stepped  up  to  the 
mirror  and  with  apparent  absorption  was 
patting  a  loose  friz  into  place. 

"What  did  he  say?  Oh, yes— hesayshe 
grubstakes!" 

"  H'm,"  said  Mrs.  Bates;  but  so  lightly 
that  it  might  have  been  taken  for  an  in- 
cipient cough.  Then  she  herself  changed 
the  subject. 

"Well,  it's  a  pity  you  missed  it;  but 
Mr.  Sabin  says  he'll  take  us  out  again 
to-morrow  or  day  after.  Mining's  im- 
proved a  lot  since  the  days  I  knew  it.  They  wanted  to 
take  me  down  the  shaft  and  I  was  dying  to  go,  but,  you 
look  such  a  frump  in  the  things  they  put,  on  you.  Mr. 
Sabin  treated  me  like  a  prince.  He  has  a  fine  nature.  He's 
the  youngest  man  of  his  age  I  ever  knew." 

She  paused  as  though  for  a  response,  but  none  came. 
She  had  by  now  unhooked  her  basque,  which  after  the 
fashion  of  the  times  confined  her  figure  like  a  vise. 

"Whew!  That's  a  relief!"  she  sighed. 

She  glanced  then  at  the  alarm  clock  on  the  mantel,  and 
her  expression  grew  practical,  executive. 

"We're  going  to  have  supper  to-morrow  at  the  now 
!Maison  Riche  Restaurant  with  Mr.  Sabin,"  she  said,  "and 
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Without  Effort  of  Hit  Wlll-for  Will  Had  Nothing 
to  Do  With  It  — Hit  Arm  Went  Round  Hmr 

I  for  one  hope  they  don't  give  us  Canned  stuff.  My  mouth 
tastes  of  solder  already!  To-night,  thank  goodness,  we 
can  catch  a  little  sleep.  I  think  we'd  better  go  as  we  are 
you  might  put  on  a  fresh  jabot,  though.  Oh,"  she  added, 
"how  did  your  ball  gown  come  out  of  the  trunk?  I  didn't 
have  time  to  look  it  over  this  morning.  If  it's  wrinkled 
I  don't  know  how  I'll  ever  get  it  pressed  up  here." 

"It's  only  a  little  wrinkled,  mother,"  reHpondeil  Nellie. 

She  crossed  to  the  tiny  closet,  unhung  and  brought 
forth  a  huge  foam  of  white  and  pink. 

"Lay  it  out  on  the  table,"  said  Mrs.  Hates. 


The  pink  and  white  settled  down  on  the  Turkey  red 
of  the  tablecloth.  Mrs.  Bates  inspected  the  steels  of  the 
tight  bodice,  the  lace  about  the  corsage,  with  a  critical 
eye;  but  she  spoke  of  other  things. 

"  Did  that  young  man  ask  to  call?  "  she 

  inquired. 

Nellie's  face,  turned  on  the  downcast 
face  of  her  mother,  was  flicked  by  a  sudden 
expression  of  annoyance.  She  made  a 
quick  impatient  outward  gesture.  Then 
she  let  out  a  little  "Oh!"  and  stood  look- 
ing blankly  down  on  a  calamity. 

In  their  absorption  with  their  unex- 
pressed thoughts  both  ladies  failed  to 
notice  that  a  bottle  of  ink  stood  on  the 
Turkey-red  tablecloth.  In  the  sweep  of 
her  sudden  gesture  Nellie  had  struck  it. 
The  bottle  bounced  on  the  pink  foam  of 
the  skirt;  the  cork  flew  out;  what  had 
been  unbroken  pink  silk  was  now  an  ir- 
regular pattern  of  pink  and  black. 

Mrs.  Bates  sprang  to  action;  seizing  a 
towel  from  the  rack  she  began  to  sop  up 
the  ink.  This  was  a  futile  measure,  as 
she  realized  after  an  instant.  Her  fingers 
dripping  with  black,  she  stood  facing  her 
daughter. 

"Well,  of  all  the  awkwardness!"  she 
blazed;  and  then,  in  her  most  pathetic 
tone:  "Oh,  however  did  you  come  to 
do  it?" 

"Oh,  mother,  I'm  so  sorry!"  said 
Nellie,  on  the  verge  of  tears. 

"Well,  sorry  don't  help  now!"  said 
Mrs.  Bates.  "Let's  see  what's  hap- 
pened." 

Bodice  and  skirt  had  completely  es- 
caped. The  great  gathered  pile  of  pink 
silk  which  tossed  over  the  bustle  had  sus- 
tained all  the  damage;  it  was  a  ruin, 
past  all  hope  of  cleaning. 

"Seven  yards  of  silk,  double  width," 
mused  Mrs.  Bates.  "Let's  see  if  there's 
any  machine  sewing.  No,  only  gathered. 
I  could  do  it  all  with  a  needle." 

"Oh,  mother,  I'll  do  it!"  volunteered 
Nellie.   "My  pretty  dress!" 

The  tears  started  in  her  eyes,  suggest- 
ing that  Nellie  was  still  in  that  stage  of 
womanhood  when  a  girl  is  capable  of  re- 
lapsing and  playing  with  dolls. 

"Silk  here  will  be  ten  dollars  a  yard  at 
the  least,"  Mrs.  Bates  said,  as  though 
thinking  aloud.  "But  they  must  have 
those  standard  shades." 

She  paused,  lightly  tapping  a  white 
front  tooth  with  a  spotted  finger.  Then, 
unaccountable,  she  turned,  went  into  her 
own  room.  Nellie,  dumbly  fingering  the 
wreckage  of  what  had  been  her  ball  gown, 
wondered  vaguely  why  her  mother  turnod 
the  key  in  the  lock. 

Mrs.  Bates,  alone,  had  drawn  a  buck- 
skin bag  from  under  her  skirt,  had  shaken 
its  golden  contents  out  on  her  bureau,  was 
counting  them. 

VI 

THE  ladies  of  the  Bates  family  supped 
alone  that  evening.  It  was  lodge  night 
for  John  W.  Sabin,  and  in  his  capacity  of 
Grand  Masterful  Ruler  he  could  not  shirk 
this  masculine  duty,  even  for  the  soft 
indulgences  of  budding  love.  Tommy, 
having  wit  h  difficulty  rest  rained  his  eager- 
ness, carefully  managed  things  so  as  to 
enter  aft  er  t  he  ladies  were  seated.  Vaguely 
he  hoped  for  the  unattainable  a  place 
with  them  at  that  special  table  of  John 
W.  Sabin.  However,  as  he  passed  them,  making  a  pre- 
arranged detour,  Mrs.  Bates  merely  nodded  stiffly,  and 
Nellie  the  divine  gave  him  only  her  most  Conventional 
seminary  bow.  He  seated  himself  in  his  own  place,  as  pre- 
determined by  the  head  waitress  at  dinner  time.  Then  he 
had  sat  blessedly,  blissfully  alone.  To-night  he  found  at 
his  table  a  traveling  salesman  for  paints,  varnishes, 
wall  paper  and  window  glass,  who  presented  his  card  at 
once,  and  wanted  to  talk  about,  the  business  opportunities 
of  the  camp.  Tommy  answered  him  politely  but,  in  mono- 
syllables, his  eyes  roving  toward  the  table  at  his  right. 
The  salesman  caught  one  of  these  glances,  followed  it. 
"She's  certainly  a  beaut!"  he  said. 
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Whereupon  Tommy  fell  into  a  grouchy  silence, 
refusing  answer  to  all  questions,  so  that  the 
salesman,  with  a  grunt,  settled  down  to  perusal 
of  the  Evening  Clarion.    Unembarrassed  now 
by  that  clacking  in  his  ears,  Tommy  could  give 
his  attention  to  the  conversation  at  the  next 
table,  could  eavesdrop  as  he  had  done  at  lunch- 
eon.  But  they  were  speaking  in  low  tones. 
Small  wonder;  the  advent  of  these  two  exem- 
plars of  Eastern  fashion  had  been  in  that  camp — 
very  short  on  the  kind  of  women  one  is  sup- 
posed to  acknowledge  openly,  still  more  short 
on  beauty  and  fashion— a  suppressed  but  excit- 
ing sensation.    Not  a  motion  they  made  but 
drew  the  searching  furtive  scrutiny  of  two  score 
masculine  eyes.   And  it  was  not  until 
the  biscuit  shooter  was  approaching  with 
the  dried-apple  pie  that  Tommy  got 
anything  meant  distinctly  for  him.  He 
had  just  dared  one  of  his  veiled  glances; 
and  the  girl,  who  had  been  avoiding  his 
direct  looks  while  conveying  somehow 
that  she  was  conscious  of  them,  now 
looked  him  a  moment  in  the  eye. 

And  he  heard  her  say,  "While  you're 
out,  mother,  I'll  just  read  in  the  ladies' 
parlor.  Somehow,  I  hate  our  room. 
That  gray  wall  paper  depresses  me." 

When,  half  an  hour  later,  Mrs.  Bates 
left  the  hotel  she  wore  an  inconspicuous 
raincoat.    Though  twilight  still  danced 
with  rosy  feet  among  the  peaks, 
the  after-supper  life  of  the  camp 
had  begun.    Before  the  Black 
Diamond  Vaudeville  Theater  a 
band  was  emitting,  with  long 
mournful  wails  of  the  saxophone, 
Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold. 
The  last  note  faded  into  a  silence, 
broken  a  moment  later  by  the 
band  of  the  Little  Casino,  far 
down  the  street,  attacking  the 
lively  strains  of  Nancy  Lee.  The 
big  music  box  of  the  Arizona 
House  bar  cut  into  the  rests  with  the  metal- 
lic notes  of  Over  the  Garden  Wall.  The  board 
sidewalks  were  already  full,  so  that  pedes- 
trians in  a  hurry  were  taking  to  the  unpaved 
wagonway  between.    Heavy  boots  made  a 
clanking  upon  the  boards,  a  bass  note  to  the  tenor  of 
a  thousand  cheerful  voices.    Chips  were  already 
clattering,  roulette  wheels  whirring,  behind  the  swing- 
ing doors  of  the  gambling  halls.  Far  down  the  street 
intent  groups  clustered  about  tables  set  up  on  the 
edges  of  the  sidewalk,  where  professional  gamblers, 
newly  arrived,  were  calling  out  the  allurements  of 
three-card  monte,  wheel  of  fortune  or  even  faro. 

Mrs.  Bates  crossed  the  street,  attracting  more 
polite  curious  attention  than  would,  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
a  reigning  and  favorite  actress.  She  was  quietly  recon- 
noitering,  while  seeming  merely  to  glance  curiously  over 
the  crowd.  That  establishment  which  she  had  marked  with 
her  shrewd  observing  eye  as  she  and  John  W.  Sabin  started 
on  their  drive,  lay  just  across  the  street  from  the  districts 
of  swinging  doors  and  loud  music.  To  enter  it  from  Main 
Street,  and  at  that  hour,  would  be  a  proceeding  so  open 
that  she  might  as  well  publish  it  in  the  Evening  Clarion. 
Mrs.  Bates,  as  she  wandered,  assembled  in  her  mind  her 
lore  of  mining  camps.  There  must  be  a  ladies'  entrance 
somewhere  at  the  rear. 

At  this  moment  a  newly  arrived  tenderfoot,  unused  to 
the  combined  effects  of  red-eye  whisky  and  altitude,  came 
whooping  down  the  street,  challenging  the  world  to  fight. 
Laughter  rippled  before  and  behind  him.  The  tenderfoot 
balanced  himself,  drew  his  side  arm  and  flourished  it. 
Half  a  dozen  sudden  Westerners  shot  from  the  crowd  on 
the  instant,  fell  upon  him,  disarmed  him.  The  laughter 
increased  to  a  continuous  roar. 

Mrs.  Bates,  standing  now  on  a  street  corner,  reflected 
that  this  was  the  appointed  moment  when  she  would  be 
free  from  observation.  Swiftly  but  cannily  she  turned  into 
the  shades  of  Sixth  Street.  The  town  was  as  yet  without 
street  lights;  hence  its  hold-up  record.  Main  Street  de- 
pended for  night  illuminations  upon  the  glare  from  the 
uncurtained  windows  of  dance  halls,  concert  halls  and 
saloons.  Galena  Avenue,  which  ran  past  the  new  Methodist 
Church,  would  in  another  half  hour  become  blacker  than 
a  pocket;  and  the  Farren  gang  of  footpads,  undeterred  by 
the  lynching  last  month,  would  be  plying  their  trade.  But 
now  it  was  possible  to  pick  one's  way  in  the  twilight. 

Mrs.  Bates  bent  her  course  toward  Eighth  Street, 
turned,  stumbling  along  the  worn  wooden  sidewalk  close 
to  the  shadows  of  the  buildings,  toward  Main  Street.  She 
paused  before  a  plain  board  sign,  scrutinized  it  in  the 
twilight,  and  nodded  as  with  mental  satisfaction.  "  Ladies' 
Entrance,"  it  read.  She  darted  into  the  door  beneath  the 
sign,  groped  down  an  undecorated  hallway  toward  a  quad- 
rangle of  light  which  outlined  a  carelessly  hung  door.  As  she 


opened  it  her  expression  gave  another  dart  of  satis- 
faction. She  had  not  until  that  moment  been  quite 
certain;  "Ladies'  Entrance"  might  mean  the  way 
to  most  embarrassing  places.  But  she  was  in  a  little 
square  room,  papered  with  newspapers  and  furnished 
with  a  long  counter  of  unplaned  boards.  Behind  it 
were  shelves  heaped  with  packages  of  miscellaneous 
sizes  wrapped  in  newspapers.  From  hooks  along  the 
top  row  of  shelves  hung  a  row  of  violins,  guitars, 
accordions  and  other  silent  and  battered  musical 
instruments.  Across  the  farther  end  of  the  room 
hung  clothing,  both  male  and  female.  A  small  show- 
case on  the  counter  threw  back  the  glitter  of  dia- 
monds against  the  beams  from  the  reflector  of  the 
big  oil  lamp. 

A  small  man  with  black  curly  hair  topped 
by  a  skull  cap  was  asking,  "What  can  I  do  for 
you,  madam?" 

Mrs.  Bates  seemed  to  hesitate. 
"I  suppose  business  here  is  strictly  confi- 
dential? "  she  asked. 

"Strictly,"  said  the  little  man.  "We  ask 
no  questions  and  tell  no  tales." 

Mrs.  Bates  opened 
her  purse.  "What  do 
I  get  on  that?" 

The  little  man  took 
the  diamond  ring  she 
off ered ,  s crewed  a  glass 
into  his  accustomed 
•eye,  and  asked, 
"Pawn  or  sale?" 

"Pawn,  of 
course,"  said 
Mrs.  Bates. 
"And  I'll  tell 
you  now,  the 
last  time  I  hung 
it  up  it  brought 
three  fifty." 

"Give  you 
threehundred," 
said  the  man. 
"  Diamonds  is 
going  down." 


Give  You  Three  Hundred," 
Said  the  Man.  "Diamonds 
is  Going  Down  " 


"That's  highway  robbery,"  began  Mrs.  Bates. 
"That's   ■" 

Just  then  a  heavy  step  sounded  on  the  rough  floor  of  the 
passage  without.  Mrs.  Bates  stood  frozen  to  immobility. 
But  this  intruder,  whoever  he  was,  seemed  merely  to  be 
making  for  another  door  farther  up  the  passage.  Hinges 
creaked;  there  was  a  slamming;  the  footsteps  ceased. 
Mrs.  Bates'  color  began  to  return. 

She  spoke  instantly:  "All  right.  Give  me  the  money 
and  the  ticket — quick!" 

When  Mrs.  Bates  returned  to  the  Marlborough  she 
was  carrying  a  large  parcel  wrapped  in  brown  paper.  The 
damaged  ball  gown  by  now  lay  on  the  table  in  her  own 
room.  She  tore  open  a  corner  of  the  paper  parcel,  matched 
carefully,  in  the  light  of  the  oil  lamp,  the  color  of  the  fabric 
within  and  that  of  the  gathered  silk  over  the  bustle  of  the 
dress.  She  nodded  with  satisfaction,  opened  her  sewing 
lase  and  prepared  for  work.  Mrs.  Bates,  as  she  said,  had 
been  frank  with  John  W.  Sabin — as  far  as  she  went.  The 
most  important  thing  she  held  back  from  him  was  that  in 
this  dear  and  desperate  game  of  hers  she  was  playing  now 
her  last  stake. 

In  the  meantime  Tommy  had  conducted  a  quiet  recon- 
noitering  expedition  of  his  own.  The  ladies'  parlor  of  the 
Marlborough  lay  just  behind  the  main  lobby.  In  that 
two-story,  board-and-shingle  structure,  already  gaping  at 
the  joints  with  the  warping  of  its  hastily  sawn,  unseasoned 
timbers,  this  little  apartment  had  been  laid  out  as  one 
of  the  ground-floor  bedrooms.  John  W.  Sabin  had  ruled, 
however,  that  pending  the  arrival  of  the  railroad  and  the 
erection  of  a  modern  brick  hotel,  the  temporary  Marl- 
borough should  have  "all  the  dog  there  is";  hence  the 
ladies'  parlor,  where  such  real  ladies  as  visited  the  camp, 
before  its  transformation  into  a  metropolis  and  the  state 
capital,  could  receive  their  guests  in  conventionality  and 
state. 

In  its  decorations  this  apartment  had  been  especially 
favored.   It  had  a  Brussels  carpet.  Sometimes  when  the 


weather  was  fresh  the  mountain  wind  came  through  the 
warping  ill-matched  boards  of  the  floor  and  bulged  out 
this  piece  of  decoration  like  a  sail  at  sea.  A  set  of  white 
Nottingham  curtains,  very  stiffly  starched,  though  by  now 
a  little  dusty,  filtered  away  the  more  garish  mountain  light 
from  the  three  gilded  chairs  finished  off  by  bows  of  pink 
ribbon.  There  were  two  sofas.  One  was  of  plain  black 
haircloth,  the  other,  gilded  like  the  chairs,  was  uphol- 
stered in  pink-and-gold  rep  as  tightly  as  a  pincushion,  so 
that  it  seemed  always  about  to  burst  off  its  gilded  buttons. 
Down  upon  this  scene  looked  a  chromo  of  Custer's  Last 
Charge,  set  in  a  heavy  gilt  frame,  covered  against  the 
flies  with  white  mosquito  nettirig.  Adding  their  touch  of 
feminine  refinement  and  sentiment  were  two  matched 
colored  engravings  of  childish  innocence,  entitled  Wide 
Awake  and  Fast  Asleep.  A  walnut  center  table,  its  heavy 
red-and-brown  cloth  dropping  little  wool  balls,  held  a  stere- 
opticon  with  views  of  the  Rockies  and  a  gilt-edged  book 
entitled  Museum  of  Antiquity.  In  the  corner  stood  a 
base-burner  stove,  now  cold,  trimmed  with  nickel  most 
elegantly  sculptured,  topped  with  a  bronze  knight  in  full 
armor. 

Tommy,  scouting  out  the  approaches  like  a  good 
frontiersman,  observed  that  the  back  stairway  communi- 
cated with  that  hallway  from  which  opened  the  ladies' 
parlor.  He  shrewdly  guessed  that  his  lady  of  the  colum- 
bines would  avoid  publicity  by  taking  that  route.  So  he 
established  himself  in  the  lobby,  where  he  loafed  away  an 
interminable  half  hour,  until  Mrs.  Bates  crossed  the  space 
between  the  main  stairway  and  the  front  door  and  dis- 
appeared. For  another  eternal  interval — at  least  three 
minutes — he  restrained  himself,  then  quietly  crossed  the 
lobby,  sidled  through  the  rear  entrance  and  furtively  took 
his  way  past  the  open  door  of  the  ladies'  parlor. 

He  was  not  disappointed.  The  full  beam  from  the  re- 
flector of  an  oil  lamp  in  the  hall  made  lights  on  the  sheen 
of  her  black  hair.  She  sat  on  the  gilded  sofa,  fully  revealed 
in  the  spotlight  of  the  reflector — sat  with  her  hands  folded 
on  the  paper-covered  novel  in  her  lap.  She  was  wearing 
something  which  made  him  feel  that  she  was  clad  in  spun 
sugar  candy;  a  woman  would  have  described  it  as  a 
dotted-Swiss  mull  with  salmon  trimmings  and  sash.  She 
was  not  reading;  her  eyes  met  his  frankly.  He  had  been 
trying  to  hit  upon  some  device  for  invading  her  privacy, 
had  mixed  up  his  mind  between  six  or  seven  inventions, 
and  found  himself  at  this,  the  moment  of  action,  tongue- 
tied.  So  without  a  word  he  entered,  did  it  as  simply  and 
naturally  as  though  he  had  come  by  appointment.  He 
stood  at  the  height  of  his  full  five  feet  eleven,  looking 
down  on  her  with  eyes  soft  yet  intent.  And  an  expression 
he  did  not  at  the  moment  fathom  flicked  across  her  dark 
eyes.  It  held  a  suggestion  of  fear,  a  shade  of  panic.  Then 
she  dropped  her  gaze. 

"Sit  down,"  she  said;  and  her  voice  was  very  low. 

Tommy  let  himself  down  delicately  on  one  of  the  frail, 
gilded,  beribboned  chairs,  as  though  he  expected  it  to 
break  beneath  him.  To  his  surprise,  it  held.  When  she 
spoke  again  her  voice  sang  with  its  natural  music. 

"Tell  me  about  yourself!"  she  ordered. 

"Well,"  replied  Tommy,  "I  guess  I  told  you  this  after- 
noon about  all  there  was  to  tell.  Cow-punching,  freighting 
and  now  grubstaking  " 

" Not  that,"  she  said  with  a  pretty  little  outward  gesture 
of  her  hand;  "though  I'm  sure  you  could  tell  me  of  some 
wonderful  adventures.  But  what  you  want  to  do — what 
you'd  like  to  be !" 

The  life  into  which  she  was  inquiring  had  been  passed 
not  in  contemplation  and  self-analysis  but  in  action;  and 
Tommy  hesitated  on  his  answer. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  guess  I'd  like  to  make  my  stake,  of 
course — and  the  Big  Hope  is  a  likely  prospect.  And  then 
I'd  fix  up  mother — she  lives  with  my  married  sister  in 
Iowa — and  then  I  guess  I'd  like  to  travel,  see  the  East  and 
Europe.  But  I  wouldn't  want  to  stay  in  the  East,"  he 
added  hastily.  "  Out  here  growing  up  with  the  country  is 
good  enough  for  me." 

"I  like  that  in  you,"  she  said,  turning  the  subject  un- 
accountably. "It  must  be  wonderful  to  be  free — to  go 
where  you  wish — to  have  no  bonds !" 

She  had  leaned  forward  with  the  intensity  of  some  new 
sudden  emotion,  clasped  her  slender  hands  in  her  lap. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  I  can  do  pretty  much  as  I  want,"  said 
Tommy;  then,  perceiving  somehow  that  he  was  on  the 
wrong  track,  he  spoke  with  his  own  simple  directness,  j 
"Aren't  you  free?"  he  asked. 

"Is  a  woman  ever  free?"  she  countered.  "Oh,  it  would 
be  wonderful,"  she  went  on,  "to  burst  these  bonds,  to  live 
out  here  where  I  was  born — simply.  Do  you  know  what  I 
was  thinking  to-night?  I  envied  the  little  waitress  at  our 
table.  She  is  working  for  a  living.  She  is  doing  as  she 
pleases — so  far  as  woman  ever  does."  She  stopped  here. 

"But  what  is  holding  you?"  said  Tommy  with  his  own 
simple  directness.  "Can  I  help?" 

"I'm  afraid  no  one  can  help,"  she  said,  "but  it's  good  of 
you  to  offer.  There  now,  I've  said  enough  about  myself. 
Tell  me  about  your  days  as  a  cowboy.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  the  cattle  range.  Were  you  ever  in  a  stam- 
pede?" 
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Her  expression,  her  pose  were  animated  again.  And 
Tommy,  with  that  sense  of  direct  vivid  narrative  universal 
In  the  old  West,  plunged  at  once  into  the  tale  of  the  time 
when  a  thunderclap  set  'em  off  in  the  White  River  country. 
But  as  the  tale  proceeded  toward  its  climax— wherein  he 
was  caught  in  a  rocky  gut,  with  the  cattle  piling  up  against 
him  and  his  bronco— he  began  to  run  down  and  to  lose 
Interest  from  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  his  auditor. 
The  light  had  been  gradually  going  from  her  eyes.  Now 
they  met  his  no  more;  they  searched  the  shadows  under 
the  oil  lamp  in  the  hall.  He  stopped  his  narrative  abruptly. 

"Say,  is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  help  you?"  he  in- 
terrupted himself.  "Anything?"  He  repeated  this  last 
word  with  all  the  emphasis  he  could  command. 

She  rose  at  this,  the  cloud  of  gathered  muslin  above  her 
bustle  seeming  to  whisper  daintiness  as  she  went  to  the 
window,  parted  the  lace  curtains  and  looked  out  on  the 
scattered  lights  dotting  the  twilight.  He  rose,  too,  and  was 
beginning  as  though  drawn  by  a  magnet  a  step  toward 
her  when  she  turned  back,  seated  herself  with  the  pretty 
rustling  and  flutter  of  a  full  branch  settling  in  the  wind. 
But  he  remained  for  a  time  standing. 

"To  think,"  she  said,  "that  I've  known  you  less  than  a 
day  and  I  am  talking  to  you  like  this.  It's  a  proof  of  my 
desperation,  I  suppose.  What  right  have  I?" 

"You've  got  every  right  there  is,"  said  he. 

And  he  might  have  said  more  had  she  not  cut  in  immedi- 
ately with:  "No  one  has  a  right  to  thrust  his  troubles 
on  a  stranger." 

"I  wonder  if  we  are  strangers,"  he  said. 

"I  wonder,"  said  she.  But  the  light  glance  with  which 
she  said  this  lasted  only  a  moment,  and  again  the  shade 
fell  upon  her  expression.  "Suppose,"  she  said,  low  and 
deliberately,  "that  I  told  you  that  in  this  next  week — and 
I  shall  be  in  Carbonado  only  a  week — I  am  going  to  face 
the  climax  of  my  life — a  very  hopeless  climax  too.  For 
there  is  only  one  way  out,  I  imagine." 

"There  are  always  two  ways  out  of  everything." 

"Yes,  one  can  always  kill  herself." 

"You  don't  mean  that!" 

"No,  of  course  I  don't  mean  that.  It's  one  of  the  things 
you  just  think  about  and  don't  do.   I  hope  I'm  not  a 


coward.  I  can  face  it,  and  when  it's  done  people  will  say 
I'm  lucky." 

Tommy  cleared  his  throat  inelegantly  before  he  clove 
nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  subject. 

"It's  a  case  of— of  thinking  about— getting  married, 
I  guess." 

"You  have  wonderful  intuitions,  don't  you?  Yes,  and  if 
I  could  only  do  it  of  my  own  free  choice!  If  I  could  say 
I  will  sacrifice  myself  because  it  is  my  duty !  But  to  be 
told  I  must!" 

The  idea  that  flashed  into  Tommy's  sudden  young  West- 
ern mind  at  that  moment  was  so  overwhelming  in  its  dar- 
ing, its  rapture  and  its  perils  that  it  sent  the  blood  rushing 
to  his  head,  blinded  his  vision,  tied  his  tongue.  Before  he 
could  give  it  any  more  expression  than  showed  in  his  coun- 
tenance the  girl's  own  countenance  had  changed.  Some 
panic,  some  dart  of  fear,  had  opened  her  lips  so  that  her 
white  teeth  flashed  in  the  lamplight,  had  widened  her  eyes. 
And  she  rose  as  easily  and  as  swiftly  as  a  bird  taking  flight. 

"I  must  go!"  she  said.  " Even  this  is  disobedient.  No 

one  ever  uses  that  word  'obedient'  to  you — but  I  " 

She  gathered  up  her  book. 

But  Tommy,  though  he  had  lost  the  moment  of  splendid 
action,  retained  a  little  of  the  boldness  that  had  so  sud- 
denly ebbed  and  flowed  over  his  spirit. 

"When  will  I  see  you  again?"  he  asked,  taking  a  step 
nearer.   She  retreated  her  own  step  before  answering. 

"I  don't  know.  Every  moment  to-morrow  is  taken  up— 
I  live  my  life  by  a  program — I'm  watched  all  the  time — 
perhaps  the  opportunity  will  come  " 

"I  want  to  help,"  he  said.  "I've  got  to  help.  I  " 

But  whatever  words  he  was  going  to  say  were  drowned 
by  her  interrupting,  "Thank  you — oh,  thank  you!" 

And  she  was  gone,  leaving  a  faint,  indefinably  delicious 
fragrance  to  flavor  the  scent  of  new-sawn  pine  given  forth 
by  the  Marlborough's  unseasoned  timbers. 

VII 

ACTION  is  the  remedy  for  all  sickness  of  the  spirit  in 
■ti-  youth.  To  Tommy,  mooning  alone  next  evening  in  the 
Arizona  House  after  a  day  blessed  by  no  more  than  a 
glimpse  at  his  lady  of  the  columbines,  action  arrived  on 


the  wings  of  salvation.  The  bell  in  the  new  pine  steeple  of 
the  Methodist  Church  suddenly  began  to  peal,  not  dole- 
fully as  for  services,  but  with  the  quick  staccato  rhythm 
of  a  tocsin.  This,  the  only  bell  in  camp,  hauled  over  the 
peaks  by  ten  mules,  installed  with  appropriate  ceremony, 
did  double  duty  as  a  fire  alarm. 

The  Arizona  House  voided  itself  instantly  to  Main 
Street.  Down  toward  the  hill  a  blaze  of  garish  light 
spotted  the  dead  blackness  of  a  moonless  mountain  sky. 
It  illuminated  the  bobbing  heads  of  all  Carbonado,  pouring 
out  from  whatever  diversion  it  was  pursuing,  to  join  in  the 
excitement.  Spruce  gamblers  in  black  hats  ran  beside 
miners  in  blue  overalls;  women  dressed  in  the  modesty  of 
bonnet,  shawl  and  mantle  beside  women  in  short  pink 
skirts  or  in  Mother  Hubbard  wrappers. 

Tommy,  sprinting  forward  ahead  of  the  crowd,  heard 
someone  calling,  "It's  Sipple's  store!"  This,  he  reflected 
as  he  ran,  would  be  a  big  loss  to  the  camp;  Sipple's,  pain- 
fully stocked  by  freight  wagon,  was  the  one  dry-goods  store 
as  well  as  the  great  general  grocery  for  Carbonado. 

"It's  next  to  Sipple's!"  came  another  voice.  At  that 
moment  he  was  aware  of  a  gong  clamoring  behind  him,  and 
stoppad  to  watch  the  majestic,  exciting  passage  of  John 
W.  Sabin  Hose  No.  1.  It  was  as  yet  a  hose  team  only  by 
interpretation  of  hope.  The  town  was  waiting  the  arrival 
of  the  railroad  to  put  in  its  long-projected  water  mains. 
For  the  present  tank  wagons  plied  between  Bear  Creek 
and  the  camp,  doling  out  domestic  supplies  into  whisky 
barrels.  But,  omitting  the  hose,  the  outfit  was  complete; 
John  W.  Sabin  had  seen  to  that.  The  eight-man  team 
sprinted  in  red  leather  helmets  and  red  shirts,  Sandy 
McNutt,  champion  runner  of  the  camp,  loping  on  before. 
The  nozzleman,  running  in  good  order  behind  the  outfit, 
had  as  yet  no  machinery  for  plying  his  art;  he  was  con- 
cerning himself  with  keeping  the  leather  buckets  on  their 
hooks  and  in  dodging  the  water  which  slopped  from  the 
barrel  occupying  that  place  where  a  reel  of  hose  was  some 
day  to  stand. 

Beside  the  team  ran  John  W.  Sabin  himself,  purring 
stertorously,  but  making  a  fine  effort  for  a  middle-aged 
man.  He  had  not  found  time  to  put  on  a  red  shirt,  but  he 

(Continued  on  Page  109) 
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Sentiment  and  Taxes 

SUGGEST  a  reformation  in  any  particular  and  those 
whose  profits  are  threatened  will  at  once  prepare  a 
counterirritant  to  neutralize  your  proselyting.  If  you 
appeal  to  sentiment  they  will  appeal  to  common  sense  and 
cite  history  to  prove  how  great  has  been  the  havoc  wrought 
by  dreamers.  Appeal  to  common  sense  and  they  will  at 
once  produce  their  handkerchiefs  and  weep,  calling  heaven 
to  witness  that  you  are  about  to  tread  upon  the  bleeding 
hearts  of  widows  and  orphaned  children.  In  any  case  their 
first  maneuver  is  to  confuse  the  public  mind  and  divert 
attention  from  the  point  at  issue.  A  question  of  fact  may 
be  settled  by  means  of  evidence;  only  the  passing  of  a 
generation  can  settle  a  question  of  sentiment. 

It  is  probable  that  men  never  will  agree  concerning  the 
abolition  of  warfare.  The  desire  to  fight  when  wronged  or 
enraged  is  bred  deep  in  the  bone  of  the  race,  and  a  desire 
so  inherent  is  not  easily  balked  by  good  resolutions;  for 
good  resolutions  are  the  product  of  remorse  or  calm  reflec- 
tion, while  combat  is  born  of  a  white-hot  passion  kindled 
by  circumstance.  In  time  of  war  men  are  sickened  by  the 
horror  of  it,  and  out  of  their  horror  is  fashioned  a  resolve 
to  make  an  end  of  this  ghastly  game;  but  when  the  war  is 
finished  the  conscience  of  the  victor  is  drugged  by  his 
prizes,  and  the  vanquished  finds  in  defeat  sufficient  justi- 
fication for  another  war  by  means  of  which  he  may  repair 
his  fortunes.  The  oppressed  will  hold  that  war  for  liberty 
is  righteous;  the  oppressor  will  maintain  his  right  to  put 
down  a  rebellion;  hard  men  engaged  in  the  business  of 
building  empires  will  find  a  sophistry  to  excuse  the  despoil- 
ing of  weaker  peoples;  harder  men  will  defend  warfare  as 
a  means  of  guarding  a  slothful  people  against  effeminacy; 
men  with  the  temperament  of  crusaders  will  urge  warfare 
against  nations  engaged  in  works  of  evil;  adventurers  will 
champion  war  for  its  own  sake. 

Opposed  to  these  are  men  who  hold,  with  equal  skill  in 
argument  and  by  reason  of  their  timidity  or  their  high 
moral  principles  or  their  dread  of  taxes,  that  war  is  inher- 
ently evil  and  can  in  no  case  be  righteous.  Thus  the  ques- 
tion of  abolishing  war  is  both  an  economic  and  a  moral 
question,  and  every  shade  of  opinion  finds  a  semblance  of 
logic  to  justify  itself  and  a  rag  of  sentiment  to  serve  as  a 
guidon. 

The  question  of  disarmament,  though  related  to  the 
question  of  abolishing  war,  is  not  inextricably  bound  up 
with  it;  for  in  a  discussion  of  disarmament  one  may  avoid 
entangling  arguments  concerning  the  righteousness  or 


unrighteousness,  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  warfare,  and  con- 
fine himself  to  a  study  of  taxes.  One  may  find  many 
plausible  arguments  to  justify  warfare;  he  cannot  find 
one  to  make  the  payment  of  taxes  enjoyable. 

While  one  nation  remains  armed  a  discussion  of  arma- 
ment by  the  people  of  another  nation  is  a  discussion  of 
preparedness,  of  defense,  of  competition.  But  discussion 
of  universal  disarmament  is  a  discussion  of  economics,  of 
tax  burdens— in  which  sentiment  plays  no  part.  It  is  a 
proposition  in  efficient  business  management,  a  suggestion 
to  reduce  the  overhead  expenses. 

If  rival  manufacturing  concerns  are  consuming  great 
quantities  of  coal  to  generate  steam  for  the  blowing  of 
whistles,  and  each  is  endeavoring  to  build  a  larger  whistle 
than  its  neighbors,  so  that  the  expenditure  for  coal  threat- 
ens to  consume  the  profits,  the  owners  may  get  together  to 
discuss  the  advisability  of  abolishing  whistles.  Their  dis- 
cussion need  not  touch  upon  the  matter  of  commercial 
rivalry;  they  are  met  to  discuss  whistles  and  the  waste 
they  occasion;  rivalry  will  continue  though  the  art  of 
making  whistles  be  forgotten. 

A  discussion  of  disarmament  is  a  discussion  of  operating 
costs.  Its  purpose  is  to  abolish  whistles,  so  that  generated 
steam  may  be  employed  to  turn  wheels. 

When  the  nations  have  made  scrap  of  the  battleships 
and  cannon  they  will  not  necessarily  have  abolished  war. 
Men  may  fight  with  staves  and  slings.  But  they  will  have 
lightened  the  tax  burden,  and  that  is  one  end  sought.  Let 
future  wars,  if  wars  there  be,  forge  the  tools  for  their  own 
slaughter.  If  all  nations  are  disarmed  they  will  have  an 
even  start  at  the  ghastly  business. 

Let  men  who  love  argument  discuss  the  good  and  evil  of 
war.  They  have  all  of  eternity  in  which  to  settle  the 
question.  Meanwhile,  let  those  who  do  not  love  taxes 
reach  an  agreement  concerning  disarmament,  for  here  is  a 
present  evil,  a  grievous  burden  gratuitously  borne,  a  pun- 
ishment inflicted  by  stupidity.. 

A  Modified  Sales  Tax 

THE  proposal  to  levy  a  flat  tax  of  one  per  cent  on  sales 
of  commodities  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  and  rather 
publicly  threshed  out.  It  has  been  ably  defended  by  its 
proponents  and  vigorously  attacked  by  its  enemies.  The 
latter  have  pointed  out  some  of  its  basic  weaknesses  and 
have  been  able  to  raise  objections  to  it  that  are  not  easy 
to  explain  away. 

After  considering  the  arguments  of  both  sides  it  is  hard 
to  escape  certain  definite  conclusions.  The  first  of  these  is 
that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  rely  upon  raising  any  such 
huge  sum  as  two  billion  dollars  either  by  a  one  per  cent 
tax  on  commodity  sales  alone  or  on  commodities  and  serv- 
ices combined.  The  second  is  that  such  a  tax  would  not  be 
evenly  distributed,  for  percentages  of  profit  vary  so  widely 
that  manufacturers,  jobbers  and  merchants  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  work  upon  very  narrow  margins  would  be  taxed 
several  times  as  heavily  as  other  sellers  of  goods  whose 
operations  are  based  upon  far  broader  spreads  between  cost 
and  selling  price. 

The  whole  idea  of  the  commodity  tax  is  one  whose  seem- 
ing advantages  are  obvious,  but  whose  disadvantages  and 
inequalities  of  operation  are  not  at  first  apparent.  This  is 
perhaps  the  reason  why  this  method  of  taxation  has  made 
its  friends  so  easily  and  has  lost  some  of  them  so  quickly. 
It  may  as  well  be  conceded  that  whatever  merits  a  sales 
tax  may  have,  this  means  of  raising  revenue  to  compensate 
for  the  proposed  abolition  of  existing  taxes  that  do  more 
harm  than  good  is  not  the  great  cure-all  that  its  unswerv- 
ing supporters  would  have  Congress  believe.  The  power 
of  more  than  one  important  group  of  sellers  to  secure 
exemption  on  the  turnovers  of  its  own  commodities,  thus 
chipping  off  great  masses  of  otherwise  taxable  transactions 
and  whittling  down  the  predicted  yield  of  the  levy,  is  a 
consideration  sufficiently  weighty  to  cast  doubt  and  un- 
certainty upon  the  estimated  results. 

With  all  these  adverse  factors  in  mind,  Congress  might 
very  well  try  the  experiment  of  imposing  a  small  tax  upon 
turnovers  of  commodities.  A  tax  of,  say,  one-third  or  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  could  not  be  expected  to  yield  much 
more  than  four '  to  six  hundred  millions,  but  it  would 


nevertheless  serve  as  a  very  fair  tryout  of  this  form  of 
taxation  and  would  develop,  without  working  serious  hard- 
ship, whatever  latent  merits  or  demerits  the  plan  involves. 

We  know  to  our  cost  that  taxation  is  not  an  exact  science. 
There  is  no  book  of  rules  that  infallibly  indicates  how  to 
raise  a  given  number  of  billions  with  the  smallest  reaction 
of  popular  resentment  and  economic  disturbance.  It  is  a 
case  of  fit  and  snip  and  try  again,  correcting  the  pattern 
from  time  to  time  as  experience  dictates.  It  is  this  prac- 
tical rule-of-thumb  procedure  that  has  discredited  excess- 
profits  taxes  and  the  more  drastic  surtaxes.  Those  who 
were  loudest  in  their  advocacy  of  these  measures  for  raising 
revenue  somehow  failed  to  foresee  that  great  fortunes 
would  withdraw  into  snug  retreats  barricaded  with  tax- 
free  Liberty  Bonds  and  municipal  obligations;  that  thriv- 
ing industry  would  have  to  pay  pawnbroker's  rates  for 
working  capital  and  that  mortgage  money  would  run  to 
cover  like  a  rabbit  pursued  by  hounds. 

Whatever  may  be  said  against  the  experimental  imposi- 
tion of  a  nominal  sales  tax,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed 
that  it  would  prove  to  be  as  unwise  or  as  faulty  as  some  of 
the  existing  taxes  it  is  designed  to  supersede. 

The  Rouged  Belle 

IN  A  RECENT  work  of  fiction  there  appeared  a  minute 
description  of  a  feminine  character  who  was  "rouged 
and  beribboned  like  the  typical  small-town  belle." 

Twenty  years  ago  ribbons  and  romance  were  inseparable. 
To  be  ribbonless,  whether  by  day  or  night,  was  to  be 
inadequately  clothed.  But  even  in  that  era  of  small  waists 
and  high  pompadours  ribbons  were  not  associated  with 
rouge.  Rouge  was  confined  to  the  stage  and  to  that 
stratum  of  society  called  by  the  French  the  half-world. 
The  small-town  belle  wore  ribbons,  but  she  also  wore  her 
natural  face;  and  only  the  most  daring  or  the  most  des- 
perate had  the  courage  to  apply  talcum  to  a  shiny  nose. 

The  modern  small-town  belle  is  not  an  outlander.  She 
is  not  a  picturesque  peasant  arrayed  in  quaint  attire. 

The  circulation  of  the  fashion  magazines  is  not  confined 
to  the  vicinity  of  street  railways.  When  the  small-town 
belle  desires  a  new  frock  or  suit,  she  orders  the  pattern  and 
makes  it  herself,  or  visits  a  small-town  store  and  demands 
a  garment  that  will  duplicate  the  colored  print  in  her  fash- 
ion magazine.  If  Paris  and  Fifth  Avenue  are  showing 
beribboned  frocks,  ribbons  she  will  have — not  otherwise. 
The  small-town  merchant  does  not  fly  in  the  face  of 
fashion,  and  when  the  star  salesman  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  ! 
shop  is  holding  a  shimmering  creation  before  the  eager  eyes 
of  a  patron  and  calling  heaven  to  witness  that  it  is  a  very 
sweet  little  thing— so  girlish,  so  chic,  so  smart— the 
small-town  merchant  is  showing  a  garment  as  like  it  as  one*  I 
pea  is  like  another,  and  the  labels  inside  the  garments 
prove  them  the  product  of  the  same  loft. 

The  small-town  belle  wears  the  shoes  and  the  stockings 
and  the  corsets  and  the  furs  that  are  advertised  in  the 
magazines;  she  arranges  her  hair  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  a  dancer  or  a  movie  star,  as  do  her  city 
cousins;  she  plays  the  latest  substitute  for  music  written 
to  tickle  the  ears  of  Broadway;  she  reads  the  six  best 
sellers  and  tells  how  near  she  came  to  the  ditch  when  the 
other  driver  forced  her  to  speed  in  order  to  get  past;  but 
she  doesn't  use  rouge. 

Perhaps — for  she  is  feminine  to  her  finger  tips — perhaps 
she  buys  a  box  of  it  and  experiments  behind  the  locked 
door  of  her  bedroom;  but  if  she  dares  so  much  she  dares  no 
more.  For  she  knows  that  a  public  appearance  behind  a 
coat  of  rouge  would  cause  a  number  of  unpleasant  things 
to  happen.  Her  mother,  who  is  old-fashioned  and  a  little 
proud  of  the  fact,  would  send  her  to  her  room  to  wash  her 
face;  or  if  she  evaded  her  mother  and  got  upon  the  street, 
other  mothers  would  glance  at  her  sharply  and  say  to  one 
another  that  it  was  very  sad,  because  she  had  always 
seemed  such  a  good  girl,  and  it  must  be  a  terrible  blow  to 
her  parents;  and  a  few  smart-Aleck  young  men  who 
formerly  bowed  their  heads  or  glanced  aside  as  she  passed 
by,  knowing  themselves  unfit  to  look  her  in  the  face,  would 
now  exchange  knowing  winks  and  stare  brazenly  or  ven- 
ture a  softly  spoken  "Hello,  kid."  The  small-town  belle 
who  is  rouged  is  found  only  in  fiction. 
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AMERICA, 

/\  which 
A.  A.  brought 
forth  the  steam- 
ship, the  ironclad 
monitor,  the  sub- 
marine, the  tor- 
pedo boat,  the 
aeroplane,  the  fly- 
ing  boat,  has 
again  taken  the 
lead  in  naval  con- 
struction.  The 
battleships  and 
battle  cruisers  we 
are  building 
dwarf  the  old 
dreadnoughts 
and  make  the  ves- 
sels that  were  the 
pride  of  our  Navy 
twenty  years  ago 
seem  like  pygmies. 

The  historic 
Oregon,  one of  the 
largest  and  speed- 
iest battleships  we 
had  in  the  Span- 
ish War,  was  of 
10,288  tons  and 
had  a  speed  of 
16.79  knots.  The 
Maine,  blown  up 
in  Havana  Har- 
bor, was  of  only 
6682  tons.  Our 
new  battleships 
will  be  four  times 
as  large  as  the 

Oregon,  with  a  greater  tonnage  than  half  a  dozen  Maines. 

The  original  Dreadnought,  the  first  all-big-gun  ship, 
caused  a  sensation  by  her  size  as  well  as  her  fighting  power. 
Built  in  haste  and  secrecy,  rushed  to  completion  in  1906, 
she  was  so  much  larger  than  any  preceding  warship  that 
the  impression  prevailed  that  probably  bigger  ships  would 
never  be  built.  Yet  here  in  1921  we  are  building  vessels 
two  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  the  Dreadnought,  displac- 
ing 43,200  tons  as  compared  with  her  17,900.  And  the 
increase  has  been  proportionately  much  greater  since  1906 
than  in  the  preceding  fifteen  years.  From  the  Oregon  to 
the  Dreadnought  the  increase  in  tonnage  of  capital  ships 
was  only  75  to  80  per  cent.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
nearly  150  per  cent.  Our  latest  type  battleships  mark  a 
leap  of  10,000  tons  from  the  largest  now  in  service,  excel- 
ling the  next  preceding  class  by  the  size  of  a  whole  Oregon. 

The  Power  of  Modern  Guns 

THAT  gives  some  idea  of  their  bulk,  but  not  of  their 
effectiveness.  For  though  the  new  ships  have  30  per 
cent  more  tonnage  they  have  50  per  cent  more  gun  power 
than  preceding  battleships.  When  asked,  Why  the  dread- 
nought? the  answer  is  that  there  are  three  reasons:  The 
first  is  gun  power,  the  second  is  gun  power  and  the  third  is 
gun  power.  The  big  gun  is  the  most  destructive  tool  ever 
wielded  by  man,  and  as  its  destructive  power  has  increased, 
the  size  has  increased  correspondingly,  and  the  size  of  its 
peripatetic  carriage,  which  we  call  a  battleship,  has  in- 
creased not  only  to  carry  the  guns  but  to  carry  them  with 
greater  safety  against  a  swarm  of  enemies,  and  wit  h  greater 
power  to  keep  the  sea  and  to  fight  in  all  weathers. 
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Lying  miles  at  sea  below  Ambrose  Channel  Light,  our 
new  dreadnoughts  could  throw  their  shells  into  the  heart 
of  New  York,  their  2100-pound  projectiles  tearing  through 
skyscrapers  and  toppling  towers  as  if  they  had  been  shat- 
tered by  an  earthquake.  In  an  engagement  at  sea  one  of 
them  could  sink  a  fleet  of  Oregons,  and  pour  salvo  after 
salvo  into  lesser  battleships,  which  could  not  score  a  hit 
against  it,  their  shots  falling  harmless  far  short  of  their 
target.  For  the  16-inch  guns,  with  which  our  largest  capi- 
tal ships  are  to  be  armed,  outrange  by  miles  the  14  and  15 
inch  ordnance  which  until  now  has  been  the  most  powerful 
afloat. 

We  are  manufacturing  190  of  these  huge  guns,  and  they 
will  have  a  combined  energy  of  over  21,000,000  pounds. 
Throwing  a  projectile  weighing  2100  pounds,  as  compared 
with  the  1400-pound  shell  of  the  14-inch  gun,  the  entire 
number  will  be  capable  of  firing  200  tons  of  projectiles  at  a 
time.  Ordnance  officers  estimate  that  a  single  discharge 
of  these  combined  batteries  would  produce  energy  equal 
to  that  required  to  lift  a  battleship  to  the  height  of  the 
Washington  Monument. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  who  has  not  seen  it  to  realize  the 
destructive  effect  of  a  shell  as  tall  as  a  man,  sixteen  inches 
in  diameter,  weighing  more  than  a  ton,  loaded  with  high 
explosives.  At  one  of  our  testing  grounds  some  years  ago 
a  12-inch  gun  -  the  maximum  for  those  days,  now  only  one- 
third  the  power  of  the  16-inch  -was  firing  at  one  of  our 
ancient  monitors,  which  had  a  structure  erected  on  it 
representing  parts  of  recent  ships.  Between  shots  a  tug 
took  out  the  experts  and  officials  of  the  Navy  Department, 
conducting  t  he  tests.  After  the  first  12-inch  hit,  two  of  t  he 
tug's  crew  went  aboard  to  look  at  the  result.    One  good 


look  was  suffi- 
cient. The  first 
sailor  turned  to 
his  mate  and 
remarked,  quietly 
but  emphatically: 
"Me?  I'm  neu- 
tral." 

The  modern  big 
gun  is  marvel- 
ously  accurate  as 
well  as  enor- 
mously destruc- 
tive. The  most 
notable  develop- 
ment of  the  twen- 
tieth century  as 
regards  naval  gun- 
nery has  been  the 
extension  of  the 
range.  During 
the  Spanish  War 
Dewey  fought  at 
from  2000  to  4500 
yards  —  a  long 
range'  for  those 
days  —  and  when 
in  the  battle  of 
Santiago  the 
16-knot  Oregon 
slowly  but  surely 
caught  the 
20-knot  Cristobal 
Colon  she  finally 
dropped  a  shell  in 
her  vicinity  from 
a  range  of  9000 
yards,  not  with 
any  idea  of  seri- 
ously attacking  at  that  range  but  simply  to  show  what  would 
soon  happen  as  she  overhauled  her  prey.  Yet  at  the  battle 
of  Jutland  hardly  any  big-ship  fighting  was  done  at  a  range 
of  less  than  10,000  yards,  and  the  greater  part  was  at 
ranges  of  15,000  yards  or  more,  extending  up  to  as  high  as 
20,000  yards.  We  find  the  gunnery  officer  of  the  Derf- 
flinger  complaining  bitterly  that  the  15-inch  guns  of  the 
British  Fifth  Battle  Squadron— those  were  the  only  vessels 
in  the  fight  carrying  guns  as  large  as  15-inch— were  able 
to  make  good  practice  against  him  at  ranges  between 
19,000  and  20,000  yards,  while  his  12-inch  guns  could  not 
be  elevated  sufficiently  to  carry  that  distance. 


Battleships  Under  Construction 
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^UR  16-inch  guns  will  outrange  by  a  good  many  miles 
any  that  were  in  action  at  Jutland,  and  each  of  our 
43,000-ton  battleships  will  mount  twelve  of  them,  and  each 
battle  cruiser  eight. 

Six  of  these  huge  battleships  are  under  construction.  Of 
43,200  tons  displacement,  they  will  be  660  feet  long,  with 
an  extreme  breadth  of  105  feet  and  a  mean  draft  of  33  feet. 
Engines  developing  60,000  horse  power  will  drive  them  at. 
a  speed  of  28  knots.  Their  twelve  big  guns  will  be  mounted 
in  four  turrets,  which  revolve  so  that  all  can  be  fired  simul- 
taneously to  either  side  of  the  vessel.  In  a  single  salvo 
these  guns  will  throw  over  25,000  pounds  of  projectiles. 
There  will  also  be  a  secondary  battery  of  sixteen  6-inch 
guns,  for  repelling  torpedo  attack,  shelling  destroyers,  sub- 
marines and  small  craft,  at  closer  range.  For  firing  tor- 
pedoes there  are  provided  two  21-inch  submerged  torpedo 
tubes.    For  protection  against  attack  by  aircraft  four 
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3-inch  antiaircraft  guns  are 
mounted,  and  there  is  a  thicker 
deck  plating,  more  difficult  for 
aerial  bombs  to  penetrate,  than 
that  now  in  use. 

The  tonnage  and  gun  power  of 
these  vessels  are  so  much  greater, 
their  armor  and  protection 
against  torpedo  attack  so  much 
more  effective,  that  they  outclass 
even  the  superdreadnoughts 
which  now  compose  the  first  line 
of  navies. 

The  same  is  true  of  our  battle 
cruisers  as  compared  with  exist- 
ing vessels  of  that  type.  The  first 
built,  the  Indomitable,  Inflexible 
and  Invincible,  of  the  British 
Navy,  completed  in  1908,  were 
of  17,250  tons  and  carried  eight 
12-inch  guns.  There  was  a  steady 
increase  in  size,  and  by  1914  the 
Queen  Mary,  27,000  tons,  was  in 
commission,  and  the  Tiger, 
28,500,  was  nearing  completion. 
During  the  war  a  large  increase 
was  decided  upon  by  Great 
Britain  and  four  battle  cruisers 
exceeding  40,000  tons  were  laid 
down,  but  with  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities construction  was  sus- 
pended, and  only  one,  the  Hood, 
was  completed.  This  is  to-day 
the  largest  war  vessel  in  exist- 
ence, and  the  only  one  afloat  that 
can  be  classed  with  those  the 
United  States  is  building. 

No  ship  since  the  original  Dreadnought  has  aroused  more 
general  interest.  Not  long  after  the  Battle  of  Jutland  it  was 
reported  that  the  British  were  building  warships  much 
larger  and  speedier  than  any  then  in  existence.  But  the 
utmost  care  was  taken  to  keep  secret  every  detail  of  plans 
and  construction,  with  such  success  that  this  grew  into  a 
war  mystery.  When  it  became  known  that  the  new  type 
was  of  more  than  40,000  tons  displacement  there  was  no 
little  speculation  as  to  her  design  and  characteristics. 

The  Hood  was  launched  August  22,  1918,  and  was  ap- 
proaching completion  when  hostilities  ended.  Her  three 
sister  ships,  the  Anson,  Howe  and  Rodney,  were  under 
construction,  but  not  far  advanced,  and  when,  after  the 
armistice,  Great  Britain  practically  suspended  construc- 
tion the  contracts  for  them  were  canceled. 
So  the  Hood  is  the  sole  representative  of 
her  type. 


H.  M.  S.  Hood 

NATU  RALLY  she  has  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  discussion  among  naval 
constructors,  and  one  purpose  of  my  trip  to 
Europe  two  years  ago  was  that  this  vessel 
might  be  inspected  and  closely  studied  by 
our  construction,  engineering  and 
ordnance  experts.  The  United  States  had 
long  before  completed  plans  for  both  bat- 
tleships and  battle  cruisers  which,  judged 
by  all  known  standards,  were  decidedly 
superior  to  any  that  had  preceded  them. 
But  we  were  not  satisfied  with  that.  We 
wished  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  war 
experience  of  other  navies,  as  well  as  our 
own;  to  learn  the  latest  developments  in 
inventions  and  devices;  to  secure  the  most 
advanced  ideas  of  European  authorities. 
Rear  Admiral  David  W.  Taylor,  chief  con- 
structor of  the  Navy;  Rear  Admiral 
Robert  S.  Griffin,  engineer  in  chief;  and 
Rear  Admiral  Ralph  Earle,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance,  accompanied  me  on 
the  trip  to  Europe  in  the  spring  of  1919 
and  conferred  with  the  leading  naval  ex- 
perts of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy. 
We  were  not  wedded  to  our  own  designs; 
in  fact,  we  were  seeking  every  improve- 
ment that  had  been  devised  or  could  be 
suggested,  and  everything  new  that  gave 
promise  was  carefully  considered. 

It  was  found  that  our  own  battle-cruiser 
designs  not  only  included  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  the  Hood  but  were 
superior  in  many  particulars,  especially  in 
speed  and  gun  power — the  characteristics 
that  give  this  type  of  ship  its  value.  But 
the  Hood  seemed  to  possess  one  point  of 
superiority  in  being  more  heavily  armored 
around  turrets  and  vital  parts,  giving 
her  better  protection  against  shellfire. 
Our  plans  were  consequently  changed  to 
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provide  heavier  armor.  This,  of  course,  increased  the  ton- 
nage, and  the  added  weight  caused  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
estimated  speed,  which  was,  at  first,  35  knots. 

A  comparison  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  Hood 
and  of  the  battle  cruisers  we  are  now  building  gives  a  fair 
measure  of  their  efficiency: 

The  Hood,  41,200  tons  displacement,  is  860  feet  long, 
104  feet  in  breadth,  with  a  draft  of  28  feet  6  inches  and 
speed  of  31  to  32  knots.  The  new  Constitution,  43,500 
tons  displacement,  will  be  874  feet  long,  105  feet  5%  inches 
in  breadth,  with  a  mean  draft  of  about  31  feet  and  a  speed 
of  33.25  knots.  The  Hood  is  armed  with  eight  15-inch 
45-caliber  guns,  firing  1950-pound  shells.  Her  secondary 
batteries  comprise  twelve  5.5-inch  guns  and  four  4-inch 
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antiaircraft  guns.  The  Constitu- 
tion will  have  eight  16-inch 
50-caliber  guns,  firing  2100- 
pound  projectiles;  sixteen  6-inch 
guns,  and  four  3-inch  antiair- 
craft guns. 

The  combined  weight  of  the 
projectiles  thrown  by  the  main 
batteries  of  the  Hood  is  15,600 
pounds;  that  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  16,800  pounds.  But 
weight  of  metal  is  not  nearly  so 
important  a  point  in  gunfire  as 
is  the  range.  And  the  guns  of  the 
Constitution,  being  five  calibers 
longer  and  of  higher  muzzle  ve- 
locity, will  easily  outrange  those 
of  the  Hood,  and  this  alone  would 
give  a  decisive  superiority  in 
action.  So  that  our  battle 
cruisers  will  be  2300  tons  heavier 
and  14  feet  longer  than  the  Hood, 
will  have  guns  of  larger  caliber 
and  longer  range,  larger  second- 
ary as  well  as  main  batteries, 
and  will  be  speedier.  All  of  which 
puts  them  in  a  distinctly  superior 
class  to  any  now  afloat. 

The  Power  Plant 

THE  new  American  battle 
cruisers  will  be  larger  than  any 
warships  heretofore  constructed, 
their  only  prospective  rivals  be- 
ing the  vessels  of  the  same  type 
and  approximately  the  same  ton- 
nage projected  but  not  yet  built  by  Japan.  But  a  more 
remarkable  feature  than  their  huge  size  and  armament  will 
be  their  machinery.  No  less  than  180,000  horse  power  is 
required  to  drive  these  immense  vessels  through  the  water, 
for  their  speed  will  be  more  than  33  knots— over  38  miles 
an  hour.  Their  engines  must  develop  as  much  electrical 
power  as  is  required  to  supply  a  good-size  city.  Sixteen  oil- 
burning  boilers  will  generate  the  steam  to  drive  the  four 
turbine  generators  which,  revolving  1700  times  per  minute, 
will  create  the  electric  energy  for  the  eight  huge  motors 
which  will  drive  the  propellers.  These  motors,  15  feet  in 
diameter,  weigh  223,000  pounds,  and  each  has  a  capacity 
of  22,500  horse  power.  These  are  connected  in  pairs  to  the 
four  propeller  shafts.  When  all  are  going  full  force  they 
will  be  able  to  turn  the  propeller  blades 
320  revolutions  per  minute. 

These  six  cruisers  will  have  a  total  of 
1,080,000  horse  power.  It  is  interesting 
to  compare  the  new  battle  cruiser  Consti- 
tution with  the  famous  frigate  of  that 
name,  completed  in  1798,  which  won 
glorious  victories  in  the  War  of  1812  and 
was  not  retired  from  active  service  until 
1845.  "Old  Ironsides"  was  204  feet  long, 
43  Yi  feet  broad,  and  displaced  2200  tons, 
though  her  tonnage,  according  to  the  old 
measurements,  was  rated  at  from  1335  to 
1607.  She  had  a  crew  of  400,  and  in  her 
hold  carried  six  months'  provisions.  De- 
signed as  a  44-gun  ship,  her  guns  were 
changed  several  times,  but  in  1812  she 
carried  on  her  gun  deck  thirty  long  24- 
pounders,  on  the  quarter  deck  sixteen 
32-pound  carronades,  and  on  the  fore- 
castle six  32-pound  carronades,  one  long 
18-pounder  and  two  long  24-pounders  as 
bow  chasers.  But  all  her  fifty-five  guns 
would  throw  only  two-thirds  the  weight 
of  metal  and  had  but  a  fraction  of  the 
power  of  a  single  one  of  the  eight  16- 
inchers  on  the  new  Constitution. 

The  primary  purpose  and  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  the  capital  ship  is  the  carriage  of 
big  guns,  but  this  involves  an  astonishing 
number  of  other  characteristics.  This 
big-gun  carriage  must  be  protected  from 
the  big  guns  carried  by  the  enemy;  it 
must  be  protected  from  the  torpedo,  and 
now  from  the  bombs  of  the  aircraft;  it 
must  be  the  home  of  something  like  1500 
people,  and  enable  them  to  exist  in  health, 
comfort  and  happiness. 

In  the  last  century,  in  the  days  when 
the  battleship  was  a  sailing  vessel,  the 
ship  of  the  line,  we  find  Ruskin  saying: 

Take  it  all  in  all,  a  ship  of  the  line  is  the 
most  honorable  thing  that  man  as  a  gregarious 
animal  has  ever  produced.  By  himself,  un- 
aided, he  can  do  better  things  than  ships  of 
the  line;  he  can  do  poems  and  pictures  and 
other  combinations  of  what  is  best  in  him. 


(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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Favorites ! 

No  wonder  Campbell's  Cream  of  Tomato  Soup 
is  so  universally  enjoyed !  A  delicious  dish  for 
luncheon  or  dinner,  ready  for  the  table  in  three 
minutes,  it  solves  the  daily  problem  in  countless 
homes. 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

made  of  luscious  sun-ripened  tomatoes  fresh  from 
the  vine,  with  pure  granulated  sugar,  creamery 
butter  and  delicate  seasoning,  is  temptingly  flavored 
and  rich  in  natural  vigor.  As  a  Cream  of  Tomato 
it  combines  the  satisfying  nutritious  qualities  of 
cream  with  the  tonic  properties  of  the  tomato. 

A  New  Campbell's  Soup 

Campbell  s  Bean  Soup,  an  old  favorite — a  delicious  soup  that  everybody 
likes — has  been  added  to  Campbell's  famous  2 1  "  kinds.  "  Ask  your  grocer  for  it. 

21  kinds  15c  a  can 
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But  as  a  being  living  in 
flocks  and  hammering  out 
with  alternate  strokes 
and  mutual  agreement 
what  is  necessary  for  him 
in  those  places,  to  get  or 
produce  the  ship  of  the 
line  is  his  first  work.  Into 
t  hat  he  has  put  as  much 
of  human  patience,  com- 
mon sense,  forethought, 
experimental  philosophy, 
self-control,  habits  of 
order  and  obedience, 
thoroughly  wrought 
handiwork,  defiance  of 
brute  elements,  careless 
courage,  careful  patriot- 
ism, and  calm  expecta- 
tion of  the  judgment  of 
God  as  can  well  be  put 
into  a  space  300  feet  long 
and  80  feet  broad,  and  I 
am  thankful  to  have  lived 
in  an  age  when  I  can  see 
this  thing  done. 


It  would  be  interest- 
ing if  Ruskin  could  give 
us  his  views  of  the 
modern  battleship,  ten 
times  greater  than  any 
ship  of  the  line  of  his 
day. 

Let  us  consider 
briefly  a  few  facts  con- 
cerning the  43,000-ton 
vessel  "wrought  by 
man."  As  regards 
materials,  steel  leads 
all  the  others.  First 
and  last  there  will  be 
something  like  35,000 
tons  of  steel.  Steel, 
however,  is  far  from 
being  the  only  material 

used.  There  will  be  something  like  600  tons  of  copper,  550 
tons  of  cast  iron,  600  tons  of  paint,  including  white  lead, 
zinc,  cement  and  many  other  things. 

Although  wood  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  on  account  of 
danger  from  fire,  and  nearly  all  furniture  is  of  metal,  the 
upper  deck  is  usually  of  wood,  and  a  certain  amount  must 
be  used  in  other  places,  totaling  something  like  300  tons. 
The  fuel,  enabling  the  vessel  to  steam  thousands  of  miles 
without  replenishment,  will  take  up  2000  tons.  Food, 
including  all  kinds  of  provisions  from  salt  horse  to  choco- 
late creams,  will  require  250  tons.  The  flesh  and  blood  of 
1500  men  is  by  no  means  imponderable;  150  tons  must  be 
allowed  for  them,  and  130  tons  for  their  clothing,  bedding 
and  other  personal  outfit.  The  ammunition  carried  weighs 
about  as  much  as  the  fuel.  Vast  quantities  of  fresh  water 
for  drinking  and  sanitary  purposes,  besides  storage  water 
for  the  many  high-power  boilers,  must  be  provided,  and 
700  tons  must  be  allowed  for  these. 

Floating  Cities  of  Steel 

OUR  capital  ship  is  unavoidably  rather  crowded.  You 
cannot  have  it  otherwise  when  1500  men  must  live  in 
a  structure  whose  length  is  at  most  850  feet  or  so,  whose 
breadth  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  feet,  and  whose 
depth  is  some  50  to  60  feet,  and  which  must  carry  not  only 
the  men  but  the  boiler  plant  and  machinery  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  horse  power,  in  addition  to  fuel,  provisions, 
ammunition  and  many  other  things.  But  all  living  spaces 
are  kept  well  lighted,  ventilated  and  heated,  day  and  night. 
There  are  reception  rooms,  libraries,  post  offices,  barber 
shops,  shoe  and  tailor  shops,  and  a  canteen  where  the  men 
can  buy  tobacco,  confectionery,  toilet  articles  and  all  kinds 
of  things  they  fancy.  Every  vessel  carries  a  steam  laundry. 
Sick  and  wounded  have  all  the  accommodations  of  a  mod- 
ern hospital,  including  dispensary  and  operating  room. 
Cold-storage  rooms  keep  meats  and  vegetables  fresh, 
and  excellent  food,  well  cooked,  is  served  from  the  galley. 
Almost  every  comfort  of  life  ashore  is  provided  for  the 
men,  and  athletics  and  amusements  as  well,  including 
moving  pictures. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  how  these  big  ships  are  pro- 
duced. In  our  Navy  the  General  Board  is  constantly 
studying  from  a  broad  point  of  view  our  naval  needs,  in- 
cluding the  question  of  all  types  of  ships.  Each  year  it 
prepares  a  schedule  of  their  desirable  military  character- 
istics. These  are  furnished  the  technical  bureaus  of  the 
Navy  Department;  and  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and 
Repair,  in  cooperation  with  the  other  technical  bureaus, 
prepares  small  preliminary  designs.  Sometimes  several 
are  submitted,  varying  in  detail  and  embodying  in  differ- 
ent ways  the  required  characteristics.  The  experts  engaged 
on  this  work  sometimes  irreverently  refer  to  these  alter- 
native designs  as  spring  styles.  Whatever  they  may  be 
called,  they  are  furnished  the  General  Board,  which  goes 
into  them  carefully,  confers  with  the  technical  officers 
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engaged  in  their  preparation,  and  finally  adopts  a  plan 
which  appears  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  best. 

The  technical  bureaus  then  enlarge  these  small  sketch 
plans  and  prepare  general  plans  of  the  vessel.  The  Bureau 
of  Ordnance  takes  up  in  detail  the  guns,  the  Bureau  of 
Engineering  the  propelling  machinery,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Construction  and  Repair  prepares  the  plans  of  the  whole, 
showing  space  and  weight  allotted  every  part  of  the  vessel 
to  each  activity.  It  also  fixes  the  lines  of  the  ship.  To 
determine  the  best  possible  lines  sometimes  requires  the 
preparation  and  towing  of  as  many  as  twenty  models  in  the 
experimental  model  basin  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard. 

When  all  is  done  and  every  weight  estimated  to  the  last 
decimal,  the  department  is  in  a  position  to  advertise  for 
bids  for  hull  and  machinery  if  the  vessel  is  to  be  built  by 
contract.  In  addition  to  the  twenty  or  thirty  plans  show- 
ing the  general  arrangement  of  everything,  specifications 
are  prepared  in  great  detail  and  printed.  These  are  what 
are  called  the  contract  plans  and  specifications,  and  form 
the  basis  for  bids.  Assuming  that  bids  have  been  obtained 
and  a  satisfactory  contract  placed,  the  layman  would 
suppose  that  the  work  would  at  once  proceed  upon  the 
approved  plans.  Far  from  it.  The  twenty  or  thirty  plans 
are  essential  to  enable  the  builder  to  know  what  he  has  to 
supply,  but  as  regards  information  to  enable  him  actually 
to  build,  they  are  incomplete.  The  lines,  for  instance, 
showing  the  shape  of  the  vessel,  are  on  a  small  scale,  per- 
haps one-forty-eighth  of  the  size  of  the  vessel.  The  ship- 
builder uses  these  to  lay  down,  as  it  is  called,  the  lines  in 
the  mold  loft,  showing  the  shape  of  the  vessel  in  full  size 
at  any  point.  In  addition,  he  must  make  plans  showing 
with  accuracy  every  piece  that  goes  to  make  up  the  ship. 

First  and  last,  in  a  large  ship  these  working  plans,  as 
they  are  called,  may  number  as  many  as  5000.  No  plate 
or  piece  of  metal  is  ordered  until  the  plan  covering  it  is 
completed,  showing  how  large  it  is  to  be,  where  it  goes,  its 
relation  to  its  neighbors  and  how  it  is  to  be  connected  to 
them.  Some  5,000,000  rivets,  varying  in  diameter  from  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  will  be  utilized 
to  hold  and  tie  together  the  ship.  Each  rivet  involves  at 
least  two  holes,  and  three  or  more  if  there  are  more  than 
two  thicknesses  of  plating  at  any  point,  and  every  one  of 
these  holes  must  be  located  on  the  working  plans  or  in  the 
mold  loft  before  it  can  be  made. 

The  shipyard  builds  the  hull  complete;  but  some  of  the 
propelling  machinery  and  auxiliary  machinery  is  built  by 
subcontractors  and  naturally  varies  with  the  facilities  of  the 
shipyard,  so  it  follows  that  the  amount  of  work  done  at  the 
yard  is  not  a  fixed  quantity.  But  to  build  one  of  our  most 
recent  capital  ships  in  an  average  yard  requires  something 
over  5000  man-years  of  labor.  This  does  not  mean  that 
5000  men  can  build  such  a  vessel  in  one  year.  The  size 
and  complexity  of  the  job  are  too  great  to  enable  this  to 
be  done. 

With  construction  proceeding  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
5000  man-years  of  labor  on  a  capital  ship  are  spread  over 


about  three  years  from 
the  time  the  keel  is  laid 
until  the  vessel  is  ready 
for  service.  And  the 
shipyard  is  a  busy  place 
from  the  time  the  work- 
ing plans  are  made  out 
and  the  building  ways 
are  prepared  until  the 
completed  vessel  sails 
away.  When  the  keel 
begins  to  arrive,  plates 
and  bars  to  form  the 
shell,  framing  and 
connections  are  put 
through  the  structural 
shop,  are  bent  and 
shaped,  and  rivet  holes 
are  punched,  moving  in 
a  steady  stream  to  the 
ways. 

The  first  ceremony  is 
the  laying  of  the  keel, 
marking  the  actual  be- 
ginning of  the  vessel. 
Shell  plates  are  at- 
tached to  the  keel,  and 
on  top  of  these  is  placed 
the  framing,  which 
gives  strength  to  the 
shell.  Then  comes  the 
plating,  forming  the 
second  or  inner  bottom, 
and,  following  this,  a 
multitude  of  bulkheads 
and  decks,  forming  nu- 
merous separate  com- 
partments, each  to 
house  some  activity  of 
the  ship.  Heavy  steel 
castings  forming  the 
bow  and  stern  are  set 
in  place.  The  parts  are  merely  bolted  together  until  the 
riveters,  with  their  sputtering  air  hammers,  fasten  every 
piece  firmly,  their  work  never  ceasing  until  the  hull  is  done. 

Gradually  the  ship  takes  shape  as  the  sides  are  put 
in,  until  the  interior  resembles  a  vast  honeycomb,  with 
hundreds  of  workmen  swarming  through  every  part  of  it. 
Where  parts  are  fastened  on  the  ground  a  powerful  ma- 
chine presses  the  red-hot  rivets  into  the  shape,  drives  them 
through  the  holes  and  puts  the  pieces  together  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  tell  of  it.  Huge  armor  plates,  weighing 
many  tons,  are  swung  lightly  around  by  giant  cranes,  each 
piece  fitted  in  its  place  to  the  fraction  of  an  inch. 

The  Finishing  Touches 

IAUNCHING  is  the  great  occasion.  Cradles  are  built  to 
J  support  the  ship,  and  massive  timber  platforms,  on 
which  it  is  to  slide  into  the  water.  At  last  the  timbers  are 
cleared  away,  the  cradles  pressed  firmly  against  the  sides, 
and  the  huge  hull  is  held  back  only  by  two  immense  steel 
fingers  or  triggers.  When  the  moment  arrives  for  launch- 
ing, these  triggers  are  released,  and  the  ship  slides  gently 
and  swiftly  down  the  ways.  As  she  floats  off,  tugs  tow  her 
to  the  berth  in  which  she  will  receive  her  final  touches. 

Up  to  this  time  only  the  barest  essentials  have  been 
worked  into  the  vessel.  But  little  of  the  machinery  has 
been  set  in  place,  and  this  is  now  hoisted  on  board  and 
fixed  in  its  proper  position.  Miles  of  piping  and  electric 
wiring  are  put  in,  and  all  the  intricate  mechanisms  are  in- 
stalled. The  turrets,  weighing  hundreds  of  tons,  which  are 
to  house  the  big  guns,  are  swung  into  place,  and  the  vessel 
for  the  first  time  shows  the  form  of  a  fighting  ship.  The 
guns,  three  to  a  turret,  are  set  in  place,  and  the  craft  is 
nearly  ready  to  fulfill  her  mission.  But  there  remain  a 
multitude  of  fittings  and  trials,  for  each  separate  part  must 
be  thoroughly  tested  before  she  is  ready  to  go  to  sea. 
Then  follow  the  speed  and  endurance  trials,  and  the  splen- 
did vessel  steams  away  to  take  her  part  in  the  line. 

Though  work  on  capital  ships  was  practically  suspended 
during  the  war,  all  records  were  surpassed  in  the  building 
of  antisubmarine  craft.  Six  months  before  the  breaking 
off  of  relations  with  Germany  we  had  contracted  for  twenty 
destroyers,  twice  as  many  as  we  had  ever  before  had  under 
contract  at  any  one  time.  In  the  month  before  war  was 
declared  twenty-four  more  were  ordered,  and  from  that 
time  on  additional  orders  were  placed  as  rapidly  as  facili- 
ties could  be  arranged  for — six  in  May,  six  in  June,  twenty- 
nine  in  July,  twenty-six  in  August.  Four  months  after  this 
country's  entrance  into  the  war  we  had  111  destroyers 
under  construction  or  contracted  for,  all  that  American 
yards  seemed  capable  of  producing.  They  seemed  to  be 
the  only  vessels  that  could  cope  with  the  submarine;  no 
navy  in  the  world  had  half  enough  of  them,  and  it  was  up 
to  the  United  States  to  furnish  them  in  numbers  sufficient 
to  turn  the  tide. 

(Continued  on  Page  64) 
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Bonded  for  20  and  10  Years  *jl 
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Barrett  Specification  20-Year  Bonded 
Roof,  shops  of  General  Railway  Sig- 
nal Co.  Eng.:  J.F.Ancona.  Gen'l 
Cont.:  Gorsline  if  Swan.  Roofing 
Cont.:  W.  Stuart  Smith  Co. 


Barrett  Specification  20-Year 
Bonded  Roof  on  Viz  if  Dunn  Co. 
Shoe  Factory.  Arch.:  Leon  Stern. 
Roofers:  IV.  Stuart  Smith  Co. 


Barrett  Specification  20-Year  Bonded 
Roof  on  B'ld'g  No.  13,  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Co.  Gen'l  Cont.:  John  Luther  if 
Sons  Co.  Rf'g  Cont.:  John  Siddons  Co. 


Barrett  Specification  Roof  on  New 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building. 
Arch.:  Foster  if  Cade,  Neiv  York. 
Cont.:  A.  Friederich  if  Sons  Co. 
Roofers:     The   John   Siddons  Co. 


Barrett  Specification  20-  Year  Bonded  Roof  | 
on  J.  Hungerford  Smith  Factory.  Arch. 
Leon  Stern.  Gen.  Cont. ;  John  Luther  Sons 
Co.  Rf'g  Cont. :  Knowles  if  I'eck  Co.,  Inc. 


t      All  Over  Rochester 


AMERICA  goes  to  Rochester  for  Kodaks,  for  lenses,  for  ther- 
mometers,  as  well  as  for  many  other  products.  But 
X  JL  Rochester,  like  all  the  rest  of  America,  comes  to  Barrett 
for  roofs. 

The  supremacy  of  these  roofs  for  permanent  flat-roofed  build- 
ings is  so  generally  recognized  that  "as  good  as  Barrett"  is  the 
claim  offered  on  behalf  of  other  kinds  of  roof  construction. 

The  Barrett  Specification  Roof  is  the  roof  that  has  withstood 
the  test  of  time — and  time  alone  determines  roof  values.  Figured 
on  cost  per  year  of  service,  no  other  roof  is  so  economical. 

Bonded  Against  Repairs 

A SURETY  Company  Bond,  absolutely  protecting  the  owner 
.  from  maintenance  expense,  is  issued  free  of  charge  on 
Barrett  Specification  Roofs  of  50  squares  or  larger,  in  towns  of 
25,000  or  more,  and  in  smaller  places  where  our  inspection  service 
is  available. 

This  bond  runs  for  20  or  10  years,  depending  upon  the  type 
of  roof  selected.  Our  only  conditions  are  that  The  Barrett 
Specification,  revised  April  15,  1920,  shall  be  strictly  followed 
and  that  the  roofer  shall  be  approved  by  us  and  his  work  subject 
to  our  inspection. 

Important  Notice 

THE  Barrett  Specification  Type  "AA"  20- Year  Bonded  Roof 
represents  the  most  permanent  roof  covering  it  is  possible 
to  construct,  and  while  we  bond  it  for  twenty  years  only,  we 
can  name  many  roofs  of  this  type  that  have  been  in  service  over 
forty  years  and  are  still  in  good  condition. 

Where  the  character  of  the  building  does  not  justify  a  roof 
of  such  extreme  length  of  life,  we  recommend  The  Barrett  Speci- 
fication Type  "A"  Roof,  bonded  for  10  years.  Both  roofs  are 
built  of  the  same  high-grade  materials,  the  only  difference  being 
in  the  quantity  used. 

Full  details  regarding  these  Bonded  Roofs  and  copies  of  The 
Barrett  Specification  sent  free  on  request. 
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arret!  Specification  20-Year  Bunded 
Roof  on  Laboratories  of  Wollcnsak 
Optical  Co.  Arch. :  J .  Foster  Warner. 
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The  Movies' 
Business  Side 

IT  IS  not  far  amiss  to 
say  that  motion-picture 
films  are  merely  groups 
of  emotions  that  travel 
round  the  world  in  cans. 
The  manufacturing  and 
distributing  end  of  the 
motion-picture  industry 
constitutes  one  of  the  larg- 
est businesses  in  the  world. 
The  industry  is  already  the 
fourth  largest  in  America, 
and  it  is  still  growing.  An 
idea  of  its  economic  impor- 
tance to  the  nation  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  the  receipts  from  all 
phases  of  the  business  total 
over  $750,000,000  annu- 
ally, which  amount  is 
larger  than  the  combined 
income  of  all  our  public 
utilities. 

There  are  now  about 
15,500  motion-picture 
theaters  in  operation  in 
the  United  States,  and  it 
is  estimated  they  have  a 
total  seating  capacity  of 
8,000,000.  As  most  houses 
have  at  least  two  shows 
a  day  this  means  that  ap- 
proximately 16,000,000 
people  in  this  country  may 
view  motion  pictures  daily. 
A  recent  survey  showed 
that  at  the  present  time 

more  than  1200  new  theaters  are  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, at  an  approximate  cost  of  $72,000,000.  Something 
like  1000  motion-picture  features  are  now  produced  an- 
nually, and  the  earnings  from  rentals  of  these  pictures 
total  about  $75,000,000  each  year.  What  the  industry 
means  to  the  Government  as  a  source  of  revenue  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  theaters  of  the  country  paid 
Uncle  Sam  nearly  $21,000,000  during  July,  August  and 
September  of  last  year. 

As  instances  of  the  large  amounts  of  money  invested  in 
motion-picture  ventures,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  that 
one  of  the  largest  and  newest  of  studios  recently  constructed 
in  Greater  New  York  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000; 
only  a  few  months  previous  to  the  completion  of  this  studio 
an  immense  motion-picture  theater  was  constructed  in 
New  York,  having  a  seating  capacity  of  5400  people,  and 
costing  in  excess  of  $2,000,000.  The  site  on  which  this 
building  was  erected  is  valued  at  $3,000,000.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  250,000  people  are  interested  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  the  motion-picture  business  in  the  United  States. 

The  making  of  motion  pictures  is  a  combination  of  art 
and  business.  The  production  manager  largely  determines 
the  policy  of  the  company.  The  chief  of  the  scenario  de- 
partment, the  studio  supervisor  and  the  studio  manager 
all  report  to  the  head  of  the  production  division.  The 
people  in  the  scenario  department  pick  the  stories  and  put 
them  into  continuity  form.  The  studio  supervisor  is  known 
as  the  "money  man,"  and  corresponds  to  a  purchasing 
agent,  traffic  manager  and  chief  accountant.  The  studio 
manager  is  in  charge  of  the  actual  production  of  the  pic- 
tures and  supervises  the  work  of  the  directors,  the  players 
and  the  mechanical  and  electrical  workers. 

In  past  years  many  of  the  large  companies  left  the  mat- 
ter of  the  cost  of  a  production  to  the  studio  manager.  The 
latter,  knowing  the  tastes,  eccentricities  and  methods  of 
the  various  directors  and  of  each  particular  star,  would 
make  a  rough  guess  as  to  what  a  picture  would  cost,  and 
if  he  missed  the  exact  amount  by  50  or  100  per  cent  nothing 
much  would  ever  be  said  about  the  matter.  Realizing  the 
waste  from  such  carelessness,  some  of  the  producing  com- 
panies practically  turned  their  business  over  to  efficiency 
experts  who,  by  establishing  iron-bound  limits  and  rules, 
brought  about  a  situation  that  was  no  more  satisfactory 
than  the  one  existing  under  the  guess  system. 

During  the  reign  of  the  efficiency  experts  even  the 
cameramen  were  each  assigned  a  certain  number  of  feet  of 
film.  The  same  sets  were  used  first  for  a  five-reel  picture, 
then  for  a  two-reel  feature,  and  finally  for  a  two-reel  slap- 
stick comedy.  During  the  course  of  the  latter  picture  the 
scenario  was  so  arranged  that  a  rough-house  episode  would 
require  the  actors  to  tear  down  the  set,  thus  saving  the 
cost  of  hiring  wreckers.    Most  of  the  pictures  turned  out 


Loading  a  Canned  Film  at  New  York  for  Shipment  to 
San  Francisco  via  Jterlal  Mall 

by  rule-of-thumb  methods  were  shoddy  and  machinelike. 
Under  the  mechanical  difficulties  arising  from  so  many 
embarrassing  restrictions  the  directors  were  unable  to  do 
their  best  work. 

Realizing  that  between  the  two  extremes  lay  some  plan 
that  would  prove  practicable,  the  larger  motion-picture 
companies  developed  a  method  which  revolves  about  a 
production  supervisor,  who  is  a  sort  of  intermediary  officer 
between  the  financial  department  of  the  picture  company 
and  the  studio.  The  production  supervisor  takes  a  copy 
of  the  continuity  about  to  be  produced  as  a  picture,  to  the 
studio,  and  there  he  secures  estimates  from  each  depart- 
ment— carpenter,  electrical,  property,  drapery,  and  so 
on — as  to  how  much  money  it  will  need  for  its  end  of  mak- 
ing the  picture.  Next  he  goes  to  the  studio  manager  and 
asks  him  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  star,  talent,  extras, 
and  how  many  camera  days  it  will  take  to  produce  the 
film.  The  results  thus  obtained  are  consolidated  by  the 
production  supervisor,  who  takes  them  to  the  director  who 
is  to  handle  the  picture.  These  estimates  the  director 
either  approves  or  disapproves.  He  may  object  to  the 
amount  of  certain  items  and  succeed  in  having  the  figures 
revised.  But  once  the  director  signs  the  estimate  the  ex- 
pense list  passes  from  his  hands  and  is  presented  to  the 
finance  committee  of  the  producing  company  for  its  ap- 
proval. After  being  O.  K.'d  the  estimate  is  turned  back  to 
the  studio  and  the  picture  is  started. 

Right  here  the  question  presents  itself  to  many  of  the 
production  companies:  Is  New  York  or  Los  Angeles  the 
better  producing  center  for  the  particular  feature  to  be 
handled?  In  answering  this  question  many  factors  must 
be  considered.  In  Los  Angeles  players  are  at  the  studio, 
making  up,  at  eight  in  the  morning  and  the  cameras  are  turn- 
ing by  nine-thirty.  In  New  York  the  director  is  lucky  to  get 
going  by  eleven  o'clock.  Business  houses  in  Los  Angeles 
open  at  eight  o'clock,  and  there  is  not  the  night  life  there 
that  there  is  in  New  York.  The  players  who  appear  in 
pictures  in  New  York  studios  generally  also  work  nights 
and  matinees  in  spoken  plays.  They,  therefore,  do  not  get 
to  the  studio  early  and  are  forced  to  take  time  off  fre- 
quently. Naturally  all  these  things  add  to  the  cost  of  a 
picture  produced  in  New  York.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  much  talent  available  in  New  York  that  would  never 
consent  to  go  to  California,  because  of  engagements  in 
Broadway  plays. 

More  than  three-quarters  of  the  world's  total  of  screen 
productions  are  now  produced  in  Los  Angeles.  More  than 
90  per  cent  of  all  the  films  produced  in  the  United  States 
are  the  output  of  the  fifty  or  more  great  studios  that  have 
been  built  up  in  the  Los  Angeles  district.   The  screen 


output  of  all  the  rest  of 
'  the  world  is  only  about  15 
per  cent  of  that  of  the 
United  States.  There  are 
more  than  100  producing 
companies  in  Southern 
California,  and  these  oper- 
ate in  fifty-two  studios, 
turning  out  pictures  valued 
at  $100,000,000  yearly. 
More  than  15,000  persons 
are  employed  in  the  work 
of  film  production  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  annual  pay 
rolls  of  the  companies  in 
that  state  now  amount  to 
approximately  $30,000,- 
000.  More  than  $20,000,- 
000  is  paid  out  yearly  by 
the  companies  in  the  pur- 
chase and  rental  of  sup- 
plies for  the  studios. 

After  a  picture  is  com- 
pleted in  the  studio  it  is  in 
negative  form  and  must  be 
taken  to  the  laboratory, 
where  it  is  developed  and 
prints  are  made  from  it.  I 
In  the  case  of  big  pictures, 
150  prints  are  made,  while 
with  less  expensive  pic- 
tures, although  they  may 
feature  a  celebrated  star, 
only  100  prints  are  usually 
made.  An  advance  print 
is  sent  to  the  home  office 
of  the  producing  concern, 
where  it  is  shown  in  a  pri- 
vate projection  room  to 
the  sales  manager,  the 
manager  of  distribution,  and  to  others  of  the  producing 
company's  executives.  After  viewing  the  picture  they  set 
a  national  quota  for  it — that  is,  the  total  amount  of  dollars 
it  should  bring  from  all  theaters  in  which  it  will  probably 
be  shown.  These  same  officials  then  subdivide  this  quota 
according  to  the  number  of  exchanges. 

After  the  film  reaches  the  exchange  manager  he  in  turn 
decides  upon  the  amount  of  rental  to  be  asked  from  each 
theater  in  his  territory.  He  has  a  list  of  these  theaters, 
their  seating  capacities,  potential  earning  ability  at  the  box 
office,  neighborhood  served,  population  to  draw  from,  and 
so  on.  The  rental  rate  paid  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon 
the  seating  capacity  and  the  admission  prices  charged.  In 
some  cases  a  small  theater  may  have  to  pay  fifty  dollars 
for  a  picture,  while  a  larger  house  may  be  asked  a  rental  of 
only  twenty-five  dollars.  Sometimes  a  producer  is  un- 
certain what  national  quota  to  fix  and  what  rentals  to 
charge,  and  in  such  a  case  he  will  likely  try  out  the  picture 
in  some  large  town,  charging  the  exhibitor  a  low  rental. 
This  gives  the  producer  an  opportunity  to  determine  the 
drawing  power  of  the  film  and  form  a  definite  idea  of  its 
rental  value,  based  upon  its  actual  performance.  This  was 
done  in  the  case  of  a  Mark  Twain  film. 

Motion  pictures  are  either  made  by  big  producing  com- 
panies who  are  also  distributors,  or  else  by  independent 
producers  who  are  not  distributors.  An  independent 
producer  may  either  sell  his  picture  outright,  to  a  big 
distributing  company,  or  rent  it  out  himself  on  a  states'- 
rights  basis.  There  are  companies  that  do  not  make  their 
own  pictures,  but  enter  into  contract  with  independents 
to  buy  a  series  of  their  independently  made  films  outright 
and  distribute  them.  Selling  a  picture  on  a  states'-rights 
basis  means  to  rent  the  right  to  distribute  it  in  certain  terri- 
tories to  independent  distributing  concerns  organized  for 
that  purpose.  One  company  may  contract  to  distribute  a 
picture  in  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  while  another  com- 
pany may  agree  to  distribute  the  same  film  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey. 

This  means  that  the  distributing  companies  will  re-rent 
the  picture  to  exhibitors,  ultimately  returning  the  prints 
to  the  original  producer. 

The  number  of  pictures  sold  on  a  states'-rights  basis 
is  comparatively  small.  Most  of  them  are  distributed 
through  exchanges.  One  company,  for  example,  has  thirty- 
eight  exchanges  located  at  strategic  points  throughout  the 
country.  Each  exchange  is  under  the  supervision  of  a 
manager,  who  employs  a  number  of  assistants,  including 
salesmen,  bookers,  film  repairers,  and  so  on.  The  salesmen 
travel  from  theater  to  theater  trying  to  sell  the  exhibitor 
pictures.  "Sell,"  of  course,  means  "rent."  The  exhibitor 
may  rent  for  a  week,  three  days,  one  day,  and  so  on 

(Concluded  on  Page  29) 
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Thepatternshown 
on  floor  of  kitchen 
is  Cold-Seal  Con- 
goleum  Floor  Cov- 
ering No.  832.  It 
retails  at  $1.00 
per  square  yard. 


sell  me  something  else 

J went  into  one  of  the  stores  downtown,  yesterday 
morning,  and  told  the  salesman  that  I  wanted 
some  genuine  Gold- Seal  Con goleum.    And  he  tried 
to  sell  me  something  else. 

'"''But  L  just  wouldn't  have  it.  I  knew  that  it  wasn't 
Congoleum  unless  it  had  a  Gold  Seal  pasted  on  it,  so  I 
simply  refused  to  consider  any  other  kind. 

This  housewife  had  the  right  idea.  She  started  out  to  buy 
Gold-Seal  Congoleum,  and  by  looking  for  the  Gold  Seal  she  got  the 
genuine  article  and  not  a  cheap,  inferior  substitute. 

For  kitchen,  pantry,  bathroom  and  hall  — wherever  you  need  a 
low  priced  floor-covering  that  is  attractive,  waterproof,  easily  cleaned 
and  exceedingly  serviceable,  Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Floor-Covering 
offers  you  the  utmost  in  value  and  satisfaction. 

Remember,  too,  it  lies  perfectly  flat  without  fastening. 

Made  in  rolls  two  yards  wide  and  a  special  width  of  three  yards, 
which  means  fewer  seams.    Price  $1*00  a  Square  yard. 

Price  in  the  Far  West  and  South  averages  lG'/o  higher  than  thai  Quoted;  in 
Canada  price  averages  25fo  higher.    Price  subjeit  to  change  without  notice. 


Gold  Seal 

V/  Fi  nnp-f fiVFu 


Floor-Covering 


GOLD 
SEAL 

Sncoleum 

GUARANTEE 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

REMOVE  SEAL  WITH 
DAMP  CLOTH 


Be  Sure  to  Look  for  the  Gold  Seal 

Every  two  yards  of  Gold-Seal  Congoleum 
Floor-Covering  bears  the  Gold  Seal  Guarantee, 
"Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Your  Money 
Hack."  It  represents  our  faith  in  our  product 
and  our  honest  pledge  of  satisfaction  to  you. 
If  Gold-Seal  Congoleum  does  not  give  the  serv- 
ice you  expect,  we  will  refund  your  money 
without  question. 

1 1 'rite  to  our  nearest  office  J  or  Pattern  Voider  No.  S9, 
showing  all  the  hiiiiitiful  patterns  in  full  colon. 

Congolkum  Company 

INCUMI'OHATBU 

Philadelphia  New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
Cleveland  Botton  Minneapolis  Kansas  City 
Dallas      St.  Louis      Pittsburgh      Atlanta  Montreal 
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A  Mighty 
Pull 

A  pull  of  fifty  pounds 
|  on  the  handle  of  a  Plumb 
Hammer  exerts  a 
straight-up  pull  of  1100 
pounds  on  a  nail. 

So  carefully  is  the 
Plumb  Hammer  con- 
structed that  the  curve 
of  the  claws  multiplies 
the  handle  pull  twenty- 
two  times.  A  shade 
greater  or  lesser  curve 
would  decrease  the 
leverage. 

You  can  pull  a  nail, 
head  and  all,  through  an 
inch-and-a-half  plank 
with  a  Plumb  Hammer. 
This  is  the  most 
severe  test  you  can 
give  any  hammer. 


1  lw? 


M 


?  #||t  if 


YOU  should  have  a  new 
hammer  in  your  home— an  up- 
to-date  hammer  that  really  does  what 
you  want.  The  Plumb  will  pull  nails,  head 
and  all,  through  an  inch-and-a-half  plank. 

That,  of  course,  is  unusual  and  typifies  Plumb 
superiority.  The  other  things  Plumb  Hammers  will  do- 
its features  of  perfect  balance,  ease  of  control  enabling 
a  powerful  blow  or  one  as  light  as  a  whisper,  a  handle 
with  an  easy  Hand  Comfort  Grip— make  it  the  ideal 
tool  for  the  Carpenter  or  Mechanic  or  the  man  or 
woman  about  the  house. 

Each  Plumb  Hammer  has  the  degree  of  hardness 
and  toughness  necessary  to  keep  the  head  from  chip- 
ping or  "mushrooming"— to  insure  a  vise-like  grip  of 
the  claws  so  that  they  bite  into  a  nail  and  make  it 
come  when  you  pull  it. 

Plumb  Hammers,  Hatchets,  Axes  and  Sledges  have 
a  handsome  hand-forged,  non-rust  finish.  Handles  of 
selected  hickory,  beautifully  mahoganized.  The  expert 
workman  says  of  them,  "They're  worth  more."  Nail 
Hammer  $2.00— Sold  by  all  Hardware  dealers. 


FAYETTE  R.  PLUMB,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Factories,  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis  Established  1856 


Foreign  Branches  and 
Representatives : 


Sydney 
Johannesburg 


Wellington 
Sao  Paulo 


Melbourne 
Montevideo 


Brisbane 
Santiago 


Manila 
Buenos  Aires 


PLUMB 

DOUBLE  LIFE 


Hammers  Hatchets 
Sledges  and  Axes 
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(Concluded  front  Pago  26) 

Film  salesmen  travel  from  theater  to  theater,  mostly 
it  night,  when  the  exhibitor  may  be  found  in  his  office, 
rhe  majority  of  exhibitors,  however,  prefer  to  come  direct 
;o  the  exchange  when  they  book  their  pictures.  As  a  usual 
hing  they  show  up  in  the  morning,  talk  to  the  salesman 
;overing  their  particular  territory,  and  decide  whether  or 
jot  they  want  his  pictures  and  which,  if  any,  they  will 
ake.  In  most  instances  the  exhibitor  will  book  pictures 
wo  weeks  to  a  month  ahead  of  their  showing  date,  and 
iome  of  them  contract  for  as  many  as  twenty-five  pictures 
it  once,  and  for  months  ahead. 

The  exhibitor  pays  his  rental  seven  days  before  he  re- 
vives the  picture.  After  the  salesman  has  sold  the  exhibitor 
i  picture  the  latter  goes  to  the  booking  office,  located  in  the 
(xchange,  and  tells  the  booker  the  date  he  wants  to  run 
;he  film.  The  booker  then  sends  a  memorandum  to  the 
ihipping  office. 

As  a  general  rule  a  film  exchange  gets  about  ten  prints 
>f  each  new  picture.  These  arrive  from  the  producers' 
aboratory  in  circular  cans.  They  are  stored  in  the  ship- 
)ing  room,  and  sent  out  according  to  orders  from  the 
>ooker.  In  some  localities  the  express  companies  have 
itanding  orders  to  collect  the  canned  films  from  the  ex- 
change at  stipulated  times  and  deliver  them  to  the  railroad 
;tation.  In  the  New  York  exchange  of  one  large  company 
l  motor-truck  service  is  maintained  to  theaters  in  the  city 
ind  surrounding  country  for  the  delivery  of  the  films.  In 
emergency  cases  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  films  to  be 
■arried  by  airplane.  With  the  film  go  instructions  to  the 
■xhibitor  as  to  where  it  is  to  go  next.  Sometimes  the 
exhibitor  is  directed  to  return  it  to  the  exchange,  while  in 
>ther  cases  he  must  forward  the  film  to  another  theater  in 
he  same  neighborhood  or  in  an  adjoining  town.  Exhibit- 
>rs  as  a  rule  are  prompt  in  obeying  these  instructions,  for 
hey  know  that  their  business  depends  largely  upon  reci- 
>rocity  among  exhibitors. 

Sometimes  in  small  towns  films  arrive  late,  owing  to 
ailroad  delays,  and  so  on.  Out  in  one  small  Kansas  town 
he  feature  picture,  for  example,  always  arrived  on  the 
»ne-twenty-five  train.  Sometimes  the  one-twenty-five  is 
ate,  and  the  audience  is  seated,  but  there  is  no  feature 
>icture.  The  exhibitor  has  a  little  slide  handy,  which  he 
lashes  on  his  screen,  reading :  "  The  one-twenty-five  is  late. 

Ni\\  arrive  at   All  wishing  their  money  refunded  may 

ecure  same  at  the  box  office."  Frequently  his  audience 
vaits  for  the  one-twenty-five  at  the  station.  When  it  ar- 
ives  they  follow  the  exhibitor  and  his  can  of  film  back  to 
he  theater,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  show  is  on.  Once 
n  a  while  the  feature  picture  doesn't  arrive  at  all.  Then 
he  small-town  exhibitor  takes  out  an  antiquated  film  that 
le  bought  cheap  and  keeps  handy,  and  runs  it  rather  than 
lisappoint  his  audience. 

Sometimes  a  film  will  break  in  the  exhibitor's  projection 
nachine.  When  this  occurs  the  machine  must  be  stopped 
md  the  two  ends  caught  together  and  glued,  either  by 
land  or  with  a  machine  that  is  made  expressly  for  the  pur- 
)Ose.  An  expert  operator  can  repair  a  break  in  thirty  sec- 
onds. It  may  also  happen  that  the  film  will  be  defective, 
t'ou  see  "rain"  in  it — streaks  running  down  the  screen, 
rhis  is  usually  due  to  dust  particles  on  the  film.  They  must 
je  wiped  off  or  they  will  scratch  the  film  and  ruin  it.  After 
i  film  has  run  at  two  or  three  theaters  it  is  sent  back  to  the 
xchange  for  inspection.  One  large  exchange  in  a  big  East- 
•rn  city  employs  forty  inspectors.  They  look  at  every  inch 
<f  the  celluloid,  wipe  it,  repair  poor  patches,  and  polish 
he  film  before  it  is  sent  out  again.  A  poor  patch  is  some- 
imes  the  cause  of  the  picture's  being  framed  imperfectly 
m  the  screen. 

Some  films  last  a  year,  others  are  ruined  in  ten  days. 
It  depends  upon  the  treatment  they  receive  in  the  op- 
'rator's  booth  at  the  theater.  Defective  film  is  sent  back 
o  the  exchange  by  the  exhibitor.  With  each  film  he  re- 
ceives a  card  which  he  fills  out,  reporting  the  condition  of 
he  film. 

Motion  pictures  are  released  at  certain  definite  dates 
tnnounced  ahead  of  time.  On  the  earliest  date,  they  are 
eleased  in  certain  first-run  theaters  in  only  a  few  cities.  A 
veek  or  two  later  they  are  released  in  second-run  theaters, 
md  after  this  they  are  distributed  for  exhibition  generally. 
Pictures  are  released  in  certain  sections  of  the  country 
it  different  times.  In  Europe,  American  pictures  are  al- 
vays  shown  six  months  to  two  years  after  they  have 
ippeared  here. 

As  has  been  stated,  an  exhibitor  only  rents  a  film.  He 
las  the  property  of  a  producing  company  in  his  possession 
or  a  certain  length  of  time.  The  picture  may  be  worth 
housands  of  dollars  and  he  is  paying  only  ten  or  twenty 
lollars  for  it.  It  is  left  to  his  honor  to  treat  the  film  well, 
tome  of  the  exhibitors  abuse  the  trust  placed  in  them. 

instance  of  how  one  exhibitor  took  advantage  of  a  pro- 
lucing  company  disclosed  a  practice  that  was  and  still  is 
nore  or  less  prevalent.  This  exhibitor  owned  two  theaters 
vithin  a  few  blocks  of  each  other.  He  would  contract  for 
•  popular  feature  for  only  one  of  these  theaters,  and  then 
'ould  advertise  the  film  for  both  of  his  houses.  It  was  his 
•Ian  to  show  Reel  One  of  the  picture  at  one  theater,  after 
/hich  he  had  a  small  boy  on  a  bicycle  rush  this  around  to 


his  second  house,  while  Reel  Two  would  be  started  at  the 
first.  He  did  this  with  all  the  other  reels,  and  thus  ob- 
tained box-office  receipts  at  two  theaters  for  a  feature  that 
he  had  secured  for  the  price  of  one  rental.  Frequently  the 
producers  and  exchange  men  get  wind  of  this  practice,  and 
they  take  speedy  steps  to  stop  it.  However,  notwithstand- 
ing their  watchfulness,  the  bicycling  evil  still  flourishes 
in  some  communities. 

A  considerable  amount  of  foreign  business  is  transacted 
by  American  film-producing  companies.  One  large  concern 
did  a  $5,000,000  business  last  year  in  Scandinavia,  Brazil, 
Australia,  India  and  Southern  Asia.  The  films  are  dis- 
tributed through  exchanges,  the  same  as  in  America.  In 
countries  where  this  particular  organization  has  no  ex- 
changes of  its  own  the  distribution  is  accomplished  through 
independent  companies  which  contract  to  handle  the  out- 
put of  the  American  producer. 

Foreigners  seem  to  prefer  films  with  society  and  Amer- 
ican business  backgrounds.  In  South  America  business 
men  flock  to  theaters  when  a  film  with  a  business  back- 
ground is  shown.  They  like  to  see  how  Americans  do 
business,  how  their  offices  are  equipped,  and  so  on.  They 
welcome  things  like  tractors  and  new  inventions  on  the 
screen.  It  is  a  fact,  therefore,  that  motion  pictures  are  thus 
doing  a  lot  of  pioneer  work  in  foreign  countries  for  Amer- 
ican merchants  and  manufacturers. 

American  pictures  are  now  for  the  first  time  in  six  years 
meeting  the  competition  of  foreign-made  pictures  abroad. 
Our  exports  of  moving-picture  films  during  the  fiscal  year 
1920  totaled  $11,000,000.  One  authority  estimates  that 
there  are  17,000  moving-picture  theaters  outside  the 
United  States.  Because  of  the  ravages  of  war  and  the  evils 
that  followed,  many  sections  of  Europe  are  without  ade- 
quate amusement  facilities,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  with  a  return  to  normal  conditions  Europe's  com- 
parative lack  of  theaters  will  be  overcome.  When  this 
time  arrives  our  film-producing  companies  will  have  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  expand  their  f  oreign  business,  and 
then,  of  all  times,  will  the  efficiency  of  American  distribu- 
tion methods  be  submitted  to  actual  test.  In  the  motion- 
picture  business,  as  in  most  other  lines,  the  processes 
employed  in  manufacture  can  result  in  profit  only  when 
supplemented  by  methods  of  selling  and  handling  films 
that  are  effective  and  productive. 

Cooperative  Building 

TWO  lines  of  cooperation  along  which  the  average  citi- 
zen may  work  effectively  and  with  the  least  delay  are 
in  the  building  and  ownership  of  homes  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  cooperative  stores  to  supply  the  principal 
necessaries  of  life.  Even  in  building  operations  there  are 
men  who  occupy  positions  similar  to  the  wholesaler  and  the 
jobber  in  the  produce  field.  One  of  the  aims  of  the  co- 
operative builder  is  to  reduce  the  payments  that  ordinarily 
are  made  to  these  middlemen.  Cooperative  building  must 
not  be  looked  upon  to-day  as  it  might  have  been  in  the 
past.  The  rules  of  the  game  are  quite  different,  and  condi- 
tions are  altogether  changed.  Individuals  living  in  big 
cities  to-day  cannot  be  nearly  so  careful  as  they  used  to  be 
in  the  matter  of  choosing  their  neighbors.  In  years  past 
cooperative  apartment-house  projects  frequently  contained 
the  provision  that  no  owner  might  sell  an  apartment  ex- 
cept with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  other  owners. 
Many  such  rules  for  the  protection  of  the  individual  in- 
vestor are  no  longer  possible  or  needed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  urgency  of 
the  present  housing  situation  has  caused  many  unscrupu- 
lous schemers  to  enter  the  field  with  plans  that  will  hardly 
bear  the  test  of  close  scrutiny.  In  other  words,  though 
cooperation  is  a  good  thing  to  use,  it  is  a  plan  that  must  be 
adopted  with  great  care  and  caution. 

The  best  organizer  of  a  cooperative  building  venture  is 
an  honest  and  successful  individual  who  proposes  to  live  in 
the  house  himself.  The  usual  plan  is  for  such  an  individual 
to  organize  a  group  of  people,  develop  a  prospectus  of  the 
operation,  procure  an  architect  or  builder  to  prepare  plans 
of  the  building,  and  then  obtain  a  tentative  agreement  from 
a  loaning  institution  as  to  the  amount  of  mortgage  obtain- 
able on  the  proposed  building. 

The  next  move  is  to  organize  a  stock  company  which  is 
capitalized  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  necessary  equity 
in  land  and  building,  with  the  stock  all  common  and  non- 
assessable. 

As  a  general  rule  the  company  then  decides  that  the  per- 
centage of  rentable  space  in  the  building  shall  be  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  first  mortgage  against  the 
total  necessary  investment.  For  instance,  if  the  first 
mortgage  covers  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  operation, 
then  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  available  space  for  renting 
should  be  leased  at  market  values  to  nonowners.  The  re- 
maining forty-five  per  cent  of  space  can  then  be  divided 
among  the  owners  in  square  feet  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  stock  each  shareholder  has  subscribed  for. 

The  job  of  handling  the  building  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  small  committee  of  stockholders,  while  the  manage- 
ment and  operation  of  the  house  Hhould  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  reputable  real-estate  organization.   It  is  always 


best  to  establish  a  definite  rental  for  owners,  so  that  in 
addition  to  the  total  income  from  the  rented  apartments 
there  will  be  an  income  from  the  owners'  space  which  will 
be  sufficient  to  offset  any  possible  deficiency  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  a  sinking  fund  for  mortgage  retirement. 
In  this  way  the  owners  pay  only  a  fraction  of  the  market 
value  in  rental,  and  the  saving  thus  afforded  them  repre- 
sents a  high  rate  of  interest  on  the  money  they  have  in- 
vested. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  always  the  chance  that  their 
property  may  increase  in  value,  while  with  proper  manage- 
ment the  mortgage  should  be  gradually  reduced. 

Even  in  the  case  of  prospective  home  owners  who  wish  to 
build  individual  houses  for  themselves  there  is  a  splendid 
opportunity  at  the  present  time  for  the  utilization  of  a 
well-planned  cooperative  scheme.  In  various  parts  of  the 
country  ten  or  a  dozen  individuals  have  recently  pur- 
chased tracts  of  land,  and  after  organizing  their  own  realty 
company  and  placing  an  experienced  builder  in  charge  on 
a  commission  or  salary  basis,  such  persons  have  succeeded 
in  building  homes  for  themselves  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost 
due  to  the  savings  effected  through  wholesale  purchases 
and  a  single  overhead  management. 

In  the  matter  of  cooperative  stores,  the  movement  thus 
to  escape  some  of  the  burdens  of  the  high  cost  of  living  is 
taking  on  force  and  has  become  quite  general  in  several  parts 
of  the  country.  Government  reports  indicate  that  week 
by  week  the  number  of  cooperative  stores  is  increasing. 
Many  of  these  stores  are  being  organized  by  wholesale 
societies.  But  many  societies  are  being  started  inde- 
pendently by  groups  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  citizens,  and  in 
a  number  of  cases  these  organizations  are  reporting  success 
in  their  ventures. 

It  has  been  found  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  a 
buying  club  is  an  effective  preliminary  to  the  cooperative 
store.  A  small  fee,  payable  in  advance,  is  charged  to  all 
members  of  these  buying  clubs,  and  one  member  is  selected 
to  make  the  purchases.  Some  of  the  larger  clubs  employ  a 
permanent  buyer  on  a  commission  basis,  while  in  some  of 
the  smaller  clubs  the  various  members  take  turns  in  doing 
the  buying.  The  value  of  these  cooperative  clubs  is  that 
the  members  obtain  experience  in  making  purchases  with- 
out the  expense  and  responsibility  entailed  in  the  operation 
of  a  store. 

One  government  investigator  suggests  that  those  who 
contemplate  the  organization  of  a  cooperative  buying 
society  or  store  should  bear  in  mind  such  common  ties  as 
residence  in  the  same  neighborhood,  nationality,  occupa- 
tion, trade-union  membership,  and  so  on.  All  of  these 
things  are  important  factors  and  contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  project  when  given  careful  attention. 

With  reference  to  the  amount  of  capital  necessary  to 
start  a  cooperative  store  or  society,  one  authority  suggests 
that  there  should  be  at  least  fifty  members,  each  contribut- 
ing no  less  than  fifty  dollars  to  the  establishment  of  the 
mutual  business  venture.  One  organization  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  refuses  to  establish  a  store  in  any  community  un- 
less two  hundred  members  are  guaranteed,  each  one  sub- 
scribing from  twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars.  A  cooperative 
association  in  the  Middle  West  requires  a  membership  of 
one  hundred  and  a  guaranteed  capital  of  five  thousand 
dollars  before  it  will  establish  a  mutual  store  in  any  com- 
munity. 

In  all  cases  the  members  of  a  cooperative  society  should 
understand  that  the  venture  will  not  be  successful  if  they 
go  elsewhere  than  to  their  own  store  to  make  purchases. 
The  individual's  trade  is  more  necessary  than  the  money 
he  puts  in  as  an  initial  investment.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  one  of  these  cooperative  stores  follow  the 
false  hope  of  relying  upon  outside  trade  to  tide  it  over. 
No  such  undertaking  should  be  started  unless  there  is  good 
reason  to  know  that  the  volume  of  business  furnished  by 
the  members  will  be  sufficient  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
enterprise. 

It  is  generally  best  to  delay  the  starting  of  a  cooperative 
store  until  a  suitable  manager  for  the  venture  can  be  found. 
Then  after  the  store  has  been  established,  the  following 
principles  should  be  borne  in  mind:  Each  member  of  the 
cooperative  society  or  company  should  have  but  a  single 
vote,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  stock  he  owns.  A  low 
rate  of  interest  should  be  paid  on  capital,  and  this  rate 
should  not  be  changed  even  if  the  profits  from  the  oper- 
ation of  the  store  are  large.  The  company  should  never 
extend  credit  to  anyone.  All  goods  must  he  paid  for  at  the 
time  of  purchase.  This  will  enable  the  store  manager  to 
buy  in  the  cheapest  markets  and  obtain  the  discounts 
allowed  for  cash  payment.  Current  prices  should  be 
charged  for  goods,  for  a  policy  of  price  cutting  is  certain  to 
rouse  the  enmity  of  the  private  dealers.  The  savings  that 
accrue  to  the  members  through  the  operation  of  the  store 
should  be  paid  to  them  in  the  form  of  dividends  at  stated 
intervals.  A  surplus  should  be  provided  out  of  profits  to 
cover  depreciation  and  furnish  a  fund  to  take  care  of 
emergencies  and  educational  work.  Some  societies  use  a 
part  of  their  surplus  to  promote  the  social  life  of  the  com- 
munity and  provide  their  members  with  unemployment 
insurance,  nick  benefits,  old-age  pensions,  medical  and 
hospital  care,  and  so  on. 
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WHEN  Maud  invited  me  to  Caravan  House  for  the 
London  season  I  was  more  than  pleased,  for  my 
convalescence  had  been  so  long  and  tedious  that 
I  felt  myself  fully  entitled  to  a  holiday  ere  settling  down  to 
work  again  after  the  war. 

My  work  is  architecture,  though  I  confess  that  up  to  the 
present  I  have  had  no  architectural  commissions.  My 
name  is  Peter  Cornelius  DeGroote  of  DeGroote  Manor  on 
the  Hudson.  As  for  my  sister  Maud,  she  is  Her  Grace  of 
Caravan— no  less. 

Well,  I  sailed  at  once,  and  Her  Grace  of  Caravan  met 
me  with  motor  and  husband  at  Victoria.  We  drove  to 
Belgrave  Square,  and  after  luncheon  I  set  out  in  my  best 
morning  coat  and  topper  to  do  a  little  shopping. 

In  the  mild  June  sunshine,  amongst  the  tall,  slim,  elegant 
Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  of  the  West  End,  I  was 
about  to  begin  my  shopping  when  my  sturdy  prohibition 
principles  asserted  themselves,  and  I  swung  rapidly  into 
Boodle's  Club  in  St.  James'  Street. 

Sunk  in  a  leather-cushioned  armchair  in  Boodle's  Club, 
a  whisky  and  soda  at  my  elbow,  a  fat  Egyptian  cigarette 
between  my  fingers  and  the  Daily  Mail  spread  out  before 
me,  I  saw  that  I  was  going  to  enjoy  this  London  holi- 
day of  mine  immensely.  And  I  began  to  make  holiday 
plans,  gorgeous  holiday  plans.  Then—to  wreck  those 
gorgeous  holiday  plans  forever — my  eye  settled  on  the 
Daily  Mail's  "personal"  column,  and  with  no  little 
astonishment  I  read: 

Batman— Officer's  batman  urgently  wanted  as  cook 
general.  Two  in  family.  Liberal  outings.  Wages  £80. 
Address,  Lady  Monica  French,  22a,  Tite  Street,  Chelsea. 

"A  batman,"  I  mused,  recalling  my  English  slang,  "is 
the  soldier  servant  of  an  officer.  A  cook  general  is  a  hired 
girl.  Now  why  should  Lady  Monica  French  want  an 
officer's  soldier  servant,  a  veteran  of  the  World  War,  to 
fry  her  eggs  and  scrub  her  floors  for  her?" 

Then  I  read  on: 

Batman— Retired  banker,  living  alone,  would  engage 
ex-batman  as  valet.  Nine  servants  kept.  Salary  £110. 
Liberal  outings.  Use  of  small  car.  Address,  Daily  Mail,  304. 
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Batman  required  by  bachelor  for  world  tour.  H.  H.  F., 
Claridge's  Hotel. 

Batman— An  officer's  batman  may  hear  of  something 
to  his  advantage  by  calling  any  afternoon  between  4  and  6 
at  Glenconnor,  148,  Richmond  Road.  Two  in  family.  Free 
tobacco.  Use  of  car. 

I  took  a  long  pull  at  my  whisky  and  soda.  I  blew  a  cloud 
of  smoke  thoughtfully  into  the  air. 

"Why  the  deuce,"  I  said,  "are  all  these  people  batman 
mad?" 

And  turning  to  the  editorial  page  I  read  a  column 
eulogy  of  the  batman  by  one  Douglas  Davenant. 

"Peter,  old  son,  welcome  to  the  Big  Smoke!" 

It  was  Frere,  and  with  him  Hardcastle  and  Blane- 
Livingston.   A  happy  meeting. 

"What's  a  batman,  Frere?"  I  said,  when  fresh  drinks  had 
been  ordered.  "  He's  just  an  officer's  servant,  isn't  he?" 

Frere  nodded. 

"Then  why  this  batman  craze?"  .And  I  pointed  to 
Douglas  Davenant's  column  in  the  Daily  Mail. 

"Oh,  that!"  said  Frere.  "That's  only  a  newspaper 
stunt,  you  know." 

"But  these  advertisements,"  I  objected — "these  per- 
sonals— they  seem  genuine  enough." 

Frere  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Perhaps." 

"Frere's  wrong,  Peter,"  Blane-Livingston  interposed. 
"There  really  is  a  batman  craze.  You  see,  servants  at 
present  are  impossible  to  find;  they  won't  go  back  to  the 
old,  shut-in  life  after  the  freedom  of  their  munition  jobs; 
but  as  for  our  demobilized  batmen — well,  the  trade  unions' 
rules  have  thrown  them  in  perfect  hordes  on  the  labor  mar- 
ket. So  we  are  all  hiring  batmen  cooks  and  batmen  parlor 
maids  now.  The  scheme  works  beautifully,  too." 

"Works?"  said  Frere.  "It  can't  work.  Menservants 
must  be  brought  up  to  the  job  from  childhood." 


"Nonsense,  Frere,"  said  I.  "Being  a  servant  isn't  like 
being  a  Russian  dancer  or  a  pianist.  I'd  make  a  pretty 
good  servant  myself." 

"You?  Oh,  Lord!" 

"Yes,  I.  Why  not?"  I  said.  "Camping  and  all  that, 
I've  learned  to  cook  like  a  cordon  bleu.  Brushing  clothe? 
and  doing  boots— mere  child's  play.  And  as  to  a  servant's 
manner — respectful  deportment  and  so  on — why,  there's 
nothing  easier." 

"Peter,"  said  Frere,  "as  a  servant  you  wouldn't  last 
twenty-four  hours." 

His  obstinacy  annoyed  me.  "  Look  here" — and  I  thrust 
upon  him  the  first  batman  advertisement  that  had  caught 
my  eye — "for  two  pins  I'd  take  that  place  just  to  show 
how  wrong  you  are." 

He  read  Lady  Monica  French's  advertisement  aloud. 
Then  he  put  down  the  newspaper  and  laughed.  "You 
a  cook  general!" 

"For  two  pins,"  I  repeated,  "I'd  take  the  place— foi 
a  week,  say — just  to  show  you're  wrong." 

"You  a  cook  general!" 

"  Make  a  bet  on  it,"  Hardcastle  put  in.  "  A  pony  or  so 
Bet  and  stop  your  jawing." 

"  Right-o,"  said  Frere.   "  I'm  agreeable." 

"Oh,  you  are!"  said  I,  and  I  began  to  hedge  a  little 
After  all,  I  wasn't  sure  that  I  relished  the  idea  of  turning 
myself  into  a  cook  general,  even  were  it  only  for  a  week 
I  had  come  to  London  to  enjoy  myself,  not  to  sweat  anc 
slave  in  a  Chelsea  flat.  So,  hoping  to  bluff  Frere,  I  weni 
on:  "  Do  you  think  I'd  go  to  all  this  trouble  for  a  wretchec 
fiver?  If  it  were  a  hundred  now  " 

"Good  enough,"  said  Frere.    "A  hundred  it  is." 

"A  hundred  pounds,"  said  Hardcastle,  "that  you  can'i 
keep  this  job  of  cook  general  a  week." 

"That's  the  bet,"  said  Frere. 

"That's  the  bet,"  said  I — and  I  confess  that  I  spok< 
regretfully — "that's  the  bet,  provided  of  course  I  land  thi 
job  in  the  first  place." 

"Oh,  no,"  objected  Frere.  "You  said  you  would  lane 
the  j  ob .  You  remember  saying  that ,  don 't  y ou  ?  " 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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One  American  motor  car  name  is  celebrated  in 
the  capitals  of  the  old  world  as  the  equal  of  the 
best  that  Europe  has  produced. 

There  is  no  court  and  no  social  coterie  of  high  con' 
sequence  upon  the  continent  where  the  Cadillac 
is  not  held  in  high  respect  and  regard. 

This  adds  nothing  to  what  America  knows  of 
the  Cadillac,  but  it  is  a  gratifying  fact  in  which 
Cadillac  owners  can  take  just  pride  —  chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  disinterested  character  of  the  tribute. 

The  spirit  of  nationalism  naturally  looks  for  the 
best  among  its  own  achievements;  and  when  the 
expert  opinion  of  a  group  of  nations  unites  in 
unstinted  praise  of  the  product  of  another  —  the 
award  bears  deep  and  special  significance. 

Every  Cadillac  owner  knows  precisely  why  it  is 
that  the  Cadillac  has  been  accorded  this  world- 
wide precedence. 


He  enjoys  every  day,  for  an  almost  endless  number 
of  days,  the  experience  from  which  the  Cadillac 
has  derived  its  universal  celebrity. 

When  we  say  an  almost  endless  number  of  days, 
we  mean  that  the  Cadillac  continues,  through' 
out  the  course  of  its  long  life,  to  deliver  the 
same  inspiring  qualities  of  soft,  soothing,  steady 
performance. 

And  that  is  why  it  has  become  the  world's 
standard — not  so  much  because  of  the  thrill  and 
the  rare  sense  of  enjoyment  which  the  owner 
derives  today,  but  because  he  knows  he  can  de' 
pend  upon  the  daily  recurrence  of  that  enjoyment 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

The  delight  of  driving  and  riding  in  the  Cadillac 
tomes  first  in  every  owner's  mind  —  but  the  dc 
pendability  and  permanence  of  that  delight  are  the 
real  secret  of  its  greatness. 
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(Continued  from  Page  30) 

"No,  not  exactly.  The  job,  through  no 
fault  of  my  own,  may  be  already  landed. 
What  I  said  was  " 

"Of  course,"  Frere  interrupted,  "if  you 
want  to  back  down  " 

"DeGroote  back  down!"  exclaimed 
Blane-Livingston.  "Bulldog  DeGroote 
back  down!  Frere,  have  you  forgotten 
how  he  broke  into  Bishop  Harper's  room  at 
Eton  and  stole  the  old  boy's  trousers?  On 
a  bet  of  half  a  crown,  by  Jove!" 

"If  you  miss  this  Chelsea  job  take  one 
of  the  others,"  said  Hardcastle.  "Frere 
won't  mind." 

"No,  I  shan't  mind,"  Frere  assented. 

"Very  good.  The  bet  stands  then,"  said 
I.  And  I  rose  resolutely.  After  all,  this 
was  adventure,  life.  "  By  the  way,  though," 
and  I  sat  down  again,  "you've  got  to 
give  me  a  reference,  Frere." 

"A  reference?  Well,  of  all  the  cheek!" 

"Cheek?  It's  fair  enough,"  said  Blane- 
Livingston. 

"A  reference  to  queer  my  own  bet  fair?  " 

"Absolutely.  Peter,  in  fact,  should  be 
permitted  to  dictate  his  reference." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "I  was  about  to  demand 
that." 

Frere  reluctantly  took  up  pen  and  note 
paper.  "Well,  fire  away,"  he  growled. 

I  bit  my  lip  in  nervous  thought.  There 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.  And  yet  this  refer- 
ence deserved  long  consideration;  for 
everything,  or  nearly  everything,  depended 
on  it.  My  own  name,  Peter  Cornelius 
DeGroote,  was  too  sonorous  for  a  cook 
general,  even  for  a  batman  cook  general. 
I  decided  to  call  myself  P.  Cornelius. 

"Ready?"  I  said,  and  I  dictated: 

"Major  Lord  Augustus  Frere  recom- 
mends in  the  most  unqualified  terms  his 
former  batman,  P.  Cornelius,  as  a  young 
man  of  perfect  honesty,  sobriety  and  in- 
dustry. He  is  an  excellent  cook,  neat  and 
clean,  and  a  tireless  worker." 

As  I  searched  my  mind  for  phrases  of 
still  stronger  eulogy  Frere  folded  the  sheet 
and  put  it  in  an  envelope. 

"But  I'd  only  just  begun,"  I  said. 

"Only  just  begun?  Good  heavens ! " 

"However,  let  it  go.  Just  one  sentence 
more,  Frere:  'His  intelligence  is  of  the 
highest  order  and  his  morals  of  course  are 
irreproachable.'  Then  I'll  be  toddling  on." 

Frere  added  the  sentence  reluctantly, 
and  I  placed  the  reference  in  my  wallet. 

"Ta-ta,"  I  said.  "You  three  are  invited 
to  supper  in  my  kitchen  this  day  week  at 
nine  o'clock." 

And  I  hurried  off  amid  a  burst  of  friendly, 
jeering  laughter. 

I HAD  a  good  reference;  of  equal  moment 
was  a  good  appearance.  The  rich  dress  I 
wore — the  top  hat,  the  morning  coat,  the 
heavy  patent-leather  boots  with  gray  cloth 
tops— this  dress  was  far  too  elegant  for  an 
ex-batman  seeking  a  cook  general's  place. 
Accordingly  I  hailed  a  taxicab  and  drove 
to  Frump  Brothers'. 

At  Frump  Brothers'  I  bought  a  ready- 
made  suit,  square-toed  shoes,  a  cap  and 
some  hideous  black  string  ties;  then  I  re- 
turned to  Caravan  House  and  changed. 

In  the  blue  suit  and  enormous  shoes  I 
looked  rather  like  a  young  farmer  taking  a 
day  off.  My  hair,  though,  was  out  of  char- 
acter. It  was  too  smooth  and  lustrous.  I 
brushed  it  forward  over  my  forehead, 
turned  the  ends  back  in  a  kind  of  puff  or 
sausage  above  either  temple,  then  rumpled 
it  a  little  at  the  crown.  Now  I  passed 
muster,  there  was  no  doubt  of  it.  "A 
farmer  on  a  holiday — an  ex-batman  seeking 
domestic  service."  Such,  I  was  sure,  were 
the  reflections  that  my  appearance  would 
awaken. 

It  was  six  o'clock  when  I  knocked  at 
Lady  Monica  French's  door.  Amazing  how 
unstrung  I  was !  The  door  opened.  A  tall, 
gaunt  young  woman  of  forty  or  so  con- 
fronted me. 

I  took  off  my  cap,  gulped  once  or  twice 
and  said:  "Lady  Monica  French?" 

"Well?"  said  the  gaunt  young  woman, 
and  she  eyed  me  sharply  and  coldly.  It 
was  clear  that  she  did  not  penetrate  my 
disguise. 

"I  have  called,  My  Lady,"  I  said,  "to 
answer  your  advertisement  in  the  Daily 
Mail." 

"References?"  said  the  gaunt  young 
woman  in  the  same  sharp,  cold  way. 
"The  best  of  references,  My  Lady." 
"Come  in." 

Following  her  through  the  narrow  hall  I 
drew  a  long  breath  of  relief.  There  was, 
then,  a  chance  for  me;  I  hadn't  come  too 
late.  The  excitement  of  the  thing  made  me 


very  warm,  and  as  we  entered  a  small 
dining  room  I  passed  my  handkerchief  over 
my  wet  brow. 

"Handkerchief  in  cuff — and  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief at  that!  I  hope  you  don't  ape 
your  betters,  young  man." 

"Oh,  no,  indeed,  My  Lady."  And  in  my 
confusion  I  stuffed  the  handkerchief  back 
into  my  cuff  again,  then  hurriedly  trans- 
ferred it  to  my  pocket. 

"What  are  your  references?" 

"  I  have  only  brought  one  reference,  My 
Lady,  but  I  can  get  others,  of  course,  if 
Your  Ladyship  desires  them." 

I  handed  her  Frere's  testimonial  respect- 
fully. 

"Humph !  Boodle's  Club,"  she  said,  and 
I  saw  that  the  die  of  this  venerable  institu- 
tion on  Frere's  note  paper  had  impressed 
her.  She  read  the  reference  through. 
Handing  it  back  she  considered  me  again 
with  a  milder  air. 

"You  might  do,"  she  said,  as  if  to  her- 
self. "You  are  young  and  strong.  This  ref- 
erence is  very  good,  Cornelius." 

"Thank  you,  My  Lady." 

"I  am  not  Her  Ladyship,  Cornelius." 
Her  air  was  growing  milder  every  moment. 
"Lady  Monica  is  at  work  in  the  National 
Gallery.  I  am  Miss  Agnew,  her  cousin  and 
companion." 

"Thank  you,  miss.  Very  good,  miss." 

"Lord  Augustus  Frere's  reference  speaks 
highly  of  your  morals,"  said  Miss  Agnew. 
"Of  course,  for  two  young  women  living 
alone  the  question  of  morals  is  important." 

"  Most  important,  miss." 

"However,  I  don't  think  you'll  do." 

An  immense  disappointment  overcame 
me.  "  If  a  reference  from  the  Duke  of  Cara- 
van, miss  " 

"One  moment,"  said  Miss  Agnew.  "I 
mean  that  I  don't  think  you'll  do  at  eighty 
pounds.  Of  course  at  eighty  pounds  we 
expected  French  cooking.  This  reference 
implies  that  you  are  merely  a  plain  cook." 

The  sun  shone  again: 

' '  Would  forty  pounds  interest  you,  miss  ?  " 

"I  am  quite  ready  to  give  you  a  three 
days'  trial  at  forty  pounds.  If  you'll  come 
this  way  I'll  show  you  your  room." 

"Thank  you,  miss.  Very  good,  miss." 

I  felt  tremendously  pleased  with  myself. 
Above  all  I  liked  my  eternal  "Thank  you, 
miss;  very  good,  miss" — a  superb  stroke 
of  character  acting.  How  readily  and 
boldly,  too,  I  had  come  down  to  forty 
pounds !  That,  I  reflected,  was  the  sort  of 
thing  which  made  for  success  in  the  great 
world  of  business. 

As  Miss  Agnew  showed  me  my  tiny 
room  an  outer  door  opened  and  a  young 
voice  called:  "Where  are  you?" 

"Here!" 

We  returned  to  the  hall  again.  A  girl 
stood  in  the  hall,  a  girl  so  stunning  that 
as  I  made  my  small,  stiff,  solemn  bow  I 
seemed  to  reel  a  little. 

"Our  new  batman,  Monica." 

"How  do  you  do?"  said  Lady  Monica 
carelessly,  and  she  glanced  with  amused 
astonishment  at  my  coiffure,  then  turned 
carelessly  away. 

Miss  Agnew  now  proceeded  to  dismiss 
me. 

"We  shall  expect  you  with  your  luggage, 
then,  at  seven  to-morrow  morning.  Tea  at 
half  past  seven.  Breakfast  at  half  past 
eight." 

"Thank  you,  miss.  Very  good,  miss." 
And  I  was  gone. 

Back  at  Frump  Brothers'  I  tried  to  hit 
on  some  sort  of  batman-cook-general  uni- 
form. An  apron?  No;  I  could  never  wear 
an  apron  before  Lady  Monica.  In  the  end 
I  chose  a  dozen  jackets  of  white  linen. 

I  bought,  too,  a  cookbook,  that  of  Es- 
coffier — a  bulky  and  expensive  tome  in 
French. 

All  the  while  I  felt  oddly  happy.  "This 
is  adventure,  life,"  I  kept  telling  myself. 
And  I  recalled  Lady  Monica's  beauty  with 
a  kind  of  shivering  awe.  Her  beauty  made 
her  seem  out  of  place,  lost,  in  our  ugly 
world.  She  walked  with  her  light,  proud, 
careless  grace  among  us  like  some  glittering 
virginal  nymph — a  nymph  whom  an 
enamored  and  rebuffed  god  had  banished 
from  Arcady. 

At  dinner  at  the  French  Ambassador's 
that  evening  I  asked  Madame  De  Vassal 
if  she  knew  her. 

"A  little,"  said  the  countess.  "A  pretty 
girl,  but  faddy.  Paints  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  you  know.  I  believe  the  family's 
very  poor." 

On  my  return  to  Caravan  House  I  sat 
up  till  three  o'clock  conning  my  Escoffier. 
Escoffier  proved  superb.  He  lavished 
champagne,  truffles  and  ortolan  breasts 


upon  his  sauces  as  an  ordinary  cook  lavishes 
salt  and  pepper.  He  would  hardly  consent 
to  fry  an  egg  without  first  garnishing  it  with 
asparagus  tips  and  chicken  livers.  I  had 
no  idea  cooking  was  so  royal  an  art.  How 
I  would  regale  Lady  Monica ! 

At  seven  in  the  morning  I  rang  my  new 
mistresses'  bell.  Agnes  Agnew  in  a  gray 
flannel  dressing  gown  admitted  me. 

"Good  morning,"  she  said. 

"Good  morning,  miss,"  said  I,  and,  en- 
deavoring to  be  as  businesslike  and  deft  as 
possible,  I  closed  the  door  and  hurried  with 
my  kit  bag  on  tiptoe  to  my  box  of  a  room. 

"No  time  to  lose  over  that  tea,"  I 
thought,  as  I  got  into  a  white  jacket. 

The  English,  I  may  explain,  like  a  cup  of 
strong  tea  before  rising.  This  dose,  taken 
on  an  empty  stomach,  has  a  wonderful 
kick.  It  enables  the  English  to  face  cour- 
ageously, even  gayly,  on  snowy  winter 
mornings  the  unheated  bathroom  and  the 
icy  bath. 

Tea  was  on  time.  I  arranged  each  cup 
on  a  small  Japanese  tray  with  a  tiny  nap- 
kin. Then  I  knocked  gently  at  Lady  Mon- 
ica's door.  A  pretty  picture  it  would  be,  I 
thought,  to  see  Lady  Monica  in  pale  silken 
undress  reclining  in  her  bed.  She  would 
smile  sleepily  perhaps  as  she  sat  up  to  take 
the  tray  from  my  hands.  Her  hair  in  a 
heavy  braid  would  fall  across  her  breast. 
Her  throat,  her  arms  would  be  bare.  Per- 
haps I  would  venture — not  this  morning, 
but  to-morrow  or  the  morning  after — per- 
haps I  would  venture  to  arrange  the  pillows 
at  her  back  skillfully. 

"Yes?" 

"Tea,  My  Lady,"  I  said  tremulously. 

"Put  it  on  the  table,  please." 

With  a  shock  of  disappointment  I  per- 
ceived for  the  first  time  a  small  tea  table 
just  outside  the  door. 

After  I  had  served  Agnes  Agnew's  tea  I 
began  to  prepare  breakfast.  But  the  larder 
of  the  little  Chelsea  flat  was  empty — no 
bacon,  no  eggs — nothing  but  a  half-filled 
tin  of  sardines. 

"This  won't  do,"  I  said,  and  I  hurried 
out  to  the  King's  Road. 

In  the  King's  Road  I  bought  the  usual 
breakfast  supplies,  galloping  back  with 
them  at  top  speed.  I  put  the  bacon  and 
sausages  on  the  fire  together,  and  while 
they  were  cooking  I  set  the  breakfast  table. 
A  clock  struck  eight.  Hurry,  hurry!  I 
boiled  the  water,  ground  the  coffee,  and  with 
a  lightning  leap  turned  the  sausages  just 
as  they  were  beginning  to  burn.  Phew! 
Hot  work.  And  I  plunged  into  the  closet 
in  a  mad  search  for  the  wherewithal  to 
polish  the  shoes  of  my  employers. 

"I  mustn't  forget  the  toast,"  I  panted, 
polishing  away.  "Nor  the  flowers.  Oh, 
Lord!" 

But  courage  and  perseverance  conquer 
all,  and  at  half  past  eight  to  the  dot  Lady 
Monica  and  Agnes  Agnew  were  summoned 
to  a  breakfast  of  which  Escoffier  himself 
might  have  been  proud. 

Lady  Monica  fell  back  in  astonishment 
before  my  handiwork. 

"I  say,  Agnes,  we  are  going  it!"  she 
cried. 

But  Agnes  Agnew  shouted  in  a  forbidding 
voice,  "Good  heavens!  Cornelius!" 

I  entered  the  dining  room  in  great  trepi- 
dation. 

"  Cornelius" — she  waved  her  gaunt  hand 
over  the  board — "this  won't  do." 

"Of  course,  miss,"  I  faltered,  "there  are 
no  deviled  kidneys  and  no  cold  York  ham, 
but  if  you  will  pardon  the  oversight  I 
promise  — • — " 

"Our  breakfast,"  she  interrupted,  "was 
to  have  been  tea,  toast  and  two  sardines 
apiece.  That  is  our  usual  breakfast— that 
or  something  simpler.  You  took  an  unwar- 
ranted liberty  and  you  put  us  to  a  very 
great  expense  when  you  went  out  and 
bought  these — er — these  delicacies." 

Delicacies !  Were  they  so  poor  that  they 
considered  eggs  and  bacon  delicacies? 

"I'm  sorry,  miss,"  I  said. 

"Enjoy  it,  anyway,  now  it's  here,"  said 
Lady  Monica. 

Agnes  Agnew's  frown  relaxed  a  little  as 
she  filled  her  mouth  with  sausage. 

"This  must  not  occur  again,"  she  said. 
"Go  and  draw  up  an  account  of  what 
you've  spent." 

But  I  had  no  idea  of  what  I  had  spent. 
Rushing  from  shop  to  shop  I  had  paid  no 
heed  to  prices. 

"I  spent  just  half  a  crown,  miss,"  I 
ventured. 

"Half  a  crown?   Nonsense!  You  must 
have  spent  at  least  five  shillings."  And 
Agnes  Agnew  shook  her  head  at  me  amiably. 
(Continued  on  Page  34) 
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The  greatest  achievement 

in  motor  lubrication 


The  Burning  Test 

Compounded  motor  oils 
leave  a  sticky  tar  that 
causes  hard  carbon  deposit 

Compounded 
motor  oils, 
when  subject- 
ed to  the  heat 
of  combus- 
tion, leave  a 
thick,  sticky 
tar.  When  such  an  oil  is  used 
in  your  engine,  this  tarry  res- 
idue sticks  to  cylinder  walls, 
piston  heads,  valves,  etc.,  where 
it  is  transformed  into  hard  car- 
bon deposits. 

Burning  down  SUNOCO 
does  not  destroy  or  alter 
its  lubricating  qualities 

Engine  heat 
does  not 
destroy  or  alter 
the  lubricating 
qualities  of  Sunoco 
Motor  Oil.  That 
is  because  Sunoco 
is  a  straight-run,  wholly-distilled , 
non  -  compounded  oil  —  every 
drop  the  same  as  every  other 
drop.  Sunoco  leaves  no  sticky 
residue,  therefore  it  eliminates 
carbon  troubles. 


Sunoco  Motor  Oil  eliminates  carbon  troubles^ 

That  is  because  Sunoco  is  a  wholly-distilled  non-compounded 
oil,  free  of  residue  which  contains  carbon-forming  elements,  as 
proved  by  "The  Burning  Test." 

Sunoco  maintains  a  perfect  piston-ring  seal — 

This  means  compression-tight,  leak-proof  cylinders,  full  engine 
power,  no  waste  of  gasoline  nor  contamination  of  oil  in  the 
crank  case. 

Sunoco  prevents  friction-drag  on  the  bearings — 

Excess  friction  steals  power,  causes  destructive  wear,  expensive 
repairs  and  quick  depreciation.  Sunoco  assures  a  "slippery," 
protective  film  of  oil  on  the  bearings  at  all  temperatures  and 
speeds. 

Sunoco  eliminates  guess-work  in  lubrication — 

With  its  six  distinct  types — six  different  viscosities  (bodies) — 
Sunoco  insures  accurate  and  efficient  lubrication  for  each  design 
of  engine — new  or  old — summer  or  winter.  This  means  a  right 
oil  for  your  particular  car. 

The  high  quality,  purity  and  scientific  accuracy  of  Sunoco  are 
backed  by  the  Sun  Company — lubrication  specialists  for  over  a  quarter 
century,  and  one  of  the  world's  largest  producers,  refiners  and  dis- 
tributors of  petroleum  products. 

Sunoco  was  developed  for  one  definite  purpose — to  free  motorists 
of  the  tremendous  losses  through  wasted  power,  gasoline  and  oil,  pre- 
mature depreciation  and  repairs — the  fruitage  of  motor  oils  poor  in 
quality  or  wrong  in  type. 

Thousands  of  motorists  never  knew  what  powerful,  smooth-run- 
ning, dependable  engines  were  in  their  cars  until  they  began  using 
Sunoco  instead  of  just  "oil." 

Prove  for  yourself  the  wonderful  qualities  and  superiority  of  Sunoco. 
Have  your  crankcase  drained,  cleaned  and  filled  with  the  type  desig- 
nated for  your  car  by  the  "Sunoco  Lubrication  Guide."  All  Sunoco 
dealers  have  this  guide,  or  write  to  us  for  a  free  copy. 


SUN  COMPANY 


More  than  a  million  and  a  half  gallons  of  lubricating  oils  per  week 
Producer ,  Refiner,  Distributor  of  Petroleum  Products  Philadelphia  Branch  Offices  and  Warehouses  in  28  Principal  Cities 


MOTOR  OIL 


TO  THE  TRADE — Write  for  details  of  our  Sunoco  Sales  Plan  and  Lubrication  Service 
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KEYSTONE 
TROUSERS 


TRADE  MARK  1S80 

Trouser 
Service 

7 HE  specific  trouser 
needs  of  all  men  can 
be  absolutely  satisfied. 
Keystone  Trousers  meet 
the  severest  tests  — 
whether  worn  by  Truck- 
man, Office  man,  Farmer, 
or  Factory  worker. 

The  materials  are  special- 
ly selected  for  endurance, 
and  our  high-grade  work- 
manship insures  the  kind 
of  trousers  careful  buy- 
ing men  demand. 

Keystone  Trousers  are 
sold  with  this  strong 
Pledge  of  Service  indeli- 
bly stamped  on  every  pair: 

1  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
New  Pair  Or  Money  Back" 

Most  progressive  retailers  sell 
Keystone  Trousers.  Look  for  the 
Keystone  Sign.  If  you  cannot 
secure  Keystone  Trousers  locally, 
send  us  your  waist  and  inseam  leg 
measurements  with  $5.00  and  we 
will  fill  your  initial  order,  whether 
for  sturdy  Corduroys  or  Stylish 
Worsteds. 

Cleveland  &  Whitehill  Co. 

Headquarters  for 
Corduroys  and  Kerseys 
Newburgh.  N.  Y. 
Wellabd,  Can. 


(Continued  from  Page  32) 

"No,  miss,"  said  I.  "Begging  your  par- 
don, I  only  brought  half  a  crown  from  my 
lodgings." 

"You  must  be  a  very  good  bargainer."  _ 

"Well,  miss,  bargainin'  over  there  in 
France  sharpens  the  wits,  of  course." 

Her  air  was  amiability  itself. 

"We  shan't  be  home  to  luncheon.  Here 
are  five  shillings  to  buy  dinner  with." 

"Thank  you,  miss.  If  you  would  tell 
me  what  you  like  " 

"Oh,"  said  Agnes  Agnew,  "we'll  leave 
that  to  you;  and  if  our  five-shilling  dinner 
is  as  nice  as  our  half-crown  breakfast  " 

All  amiability,  she  passed  out  into  the 
hall.  Lady  Monica  with  careless  grace 
sauntered  after  her.  I  retired  to  my  kitchen, 
on  fire  with  culinary  zeal. 

First,  though,  I  must  clean  up.  Heavens, 
what  a  bore!  And  I  scraped  the  breakfast 
dishes,  heaped  them  in  the  dish  pan  and 
poured  on  the  hot  water.  At  this  hour, 
I  reflected,  I  should  have  been  riding  in  the 
Row  with  Maud  and  my  nephew,  the  little 
Marquis  of  Naseby. 

I  hurried  through  my  dishwashing,  I  hur- 
ried through  my  housecleaning,  but  over 
Lady  Monica's  room  I  lingered  long. 
Strange!  To  clean  Lady  Monica's  room 
gave  me  a  vague,  delicate  pleasure.  And 
I  swept  and  dusted  and  polished.  Lady 
Monica's  room  in  the  end  was  a  dream  of 
order.  Agnes  Agnew's  room  looked  noth- 
ing like  so  well. 

I  lunched  in  Soho;  then  I  bought  a  sole, 
a  leg  of  young  Nice  lamb,  some  green  peas, 
a  chicken,  fruit  and  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux. 
For  their  five  shillings  Lady  Monica  and 
Agnes  Agnew  would  be  regaled  with  a  two- 
guinea  dinner.  This  was  good  policy  on  my 
part;  it  would  help  me  win  my  bet;  but  at 
the  same  time  I  wondered  guiltily  if  it  was 
altogether  just  to  Frere. 

"Oh,  hang  Frere!  Hang  my  bet!"  I  said 
to  myself  as  I  drove  home  in  a  taxicab. 
"Lady  Monica's  pleasure  is  the  only  thing 
that  counts  with  me." 

I  worked  hard  that  afternoon.  Besides 
roasting  the  lamb,  grilling  the  chicken  and 
making  a  pudding,  I  also  prepared  a  rich 
tomato  soup.  As  usual  I  served  everything 
as  perfectly  as  possible — a  spotless  cloth, 
spotless  napkins,  a  bowl  of  roses. 

"  It's  like  the  Savoy  or  Cafe  Royal,"  said 
Lady  Monica  as  I  pushed  toward  her 
the  epergne  of  immense  pears,  grapes  and 
peaches. 

"The  fruit,"  I  explained  guiltily,  "was 
a  gift  to  me  from  Lord  Augustus  Frere." 

"A  magnificent  gift,"  said  Agnes  Agnew. 
"Lord  Augustus  must  be  under  some  obli- 
gation to  you,  Cornelius." 

"Yes,  miss,"  I  assented,  rather  confused. 

"What  obligation?" 

"Well,  you  see,  miss,  I — er — you  see,  he 
thinks  I  saved  his  life  in  Flanders." 

"But  didn't  you?" 

"He  thinks  I  did." 

I  could  have  bitten  out  my  tongue.  I, 
Peter  Cornelius  DeGroote,  posing  as  a  fake 
hero  before  Lady  Monica!  And  now,  for 
the  first  time,  Lady  Monica's  eyes  rested  on 
me  with  some  interest. 

"Tell  us  about  it,"  she  said,  lighting  a 
cigarette. 

"I — Your  Ladyship— I — can't." 

"Nonsense,  Cornelius,"  said  Agnes  Ag- 
new in  her  authoritative  way.  "We'll  have 
no  false  modesty  here." 

"Something  burning,"  I  muttered,  and 
I  turned  and  fled  to  my  kitchen. 

They  did  not  call  me  back.  Over  their 
cigarettes  and  coffee  I  could  hear  them 
discussing  me  in  meditative,  languid, 
after-dinner  tones.  They  agreed  that  I  was 
over-modest,  like  all  heroes,  and  they  said 
they  would  not  question  me  about  my  feat 
again. 

"He's  rather  a  dear,"  said  Lady  Monica. 
"I  don't  see  how  he  managed  a  dinner  like 
this  for  five  shillings." 

"It's  his  cooking,"  said  Agnes  Agnew. 
"Simple,  inexpensive  things  superbly 
cooked." 

"All  the  same,  a  grilled  chicken  " 

"It  was  very  small." 

"Such  good  wine  " 

"Remind  me,  dear,"  said  Agnes  Agnew, 
"to  ask  him  for  the  addresses  of  those  Soho 
shops.  Their  bargains  are  really  most  ex- 
traordinary." 

So  ended  my  first  day's  batmanship. 

m 

THE  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  my 
housework  done  and  my  dinner  pre- 
pared for  the  tire,  I  sauntered  dreamily  into 
Lady  Monica's  room.  I  had  already  ac- 
quired, I  fear,  the  objectionable  habit  of 


sauntering  in  and  out  of  Lady  Monica's 
room  continually. 

I  bent  over  her  little  writing  desk.  Her 
diary  protruded  from  a  pigeonhole.  It 
couldn't  be  a  very  private  diary,  or  she 
would  not  leave  it  lying  about  like  this. 
Still  I  had,  of  course,  no  right  to  read  it. 
So  reasoning,  I  drew  it  forth  and  read: 

"Hard  day  at  National  Gallery  copying 
my  Reynolds.  Very  poor  luck.  Home  very 
tired.  Delicious  dinner.  Our  new  batman 
is  a  treasure,  but  he  does  look  such  a  guy 
with  his  funny  coiffure  and  funny  clothes. 
It  seems  a  pity  " 

Here,  mortified  and  ashamed,  I  put  the 
diary  back  in  its  pigeonhole.  Then  I  studied 
myself  in  a  mirror. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "you're  a  guy,  and  no 
mistake.  A  scoundrel,  too,"  I  added. 
"Yesterday  posing  as  a  fake  hero,  to-day 
reading  a  young  girl's  diary." 

And  knowing  that  Caravan  and  Maud 
were  at  Ranelagh,  I  taxied  swiftly  to  Cara- 
van House  and  filled  a  bag  with  some  worn 
but  still  handsome  lounge  suits,  boots,  ties 
and  so  on.  The  fact  was  that  I  would  not— 
I  could  not — appear  again  before  Lady 
Monica  looking  anything  but  my  best. 

When,  to  serve  my  second  day's  dinner, 
I  entered  the  dining  room  dressed  quietly 
but  elegantly,  Agnes  Agnew  took  me  to 
task  forthwith. 

"  Cornelius,  where  is  your  white  jacket?  " 

"Soiled,  miss." 

"You've  changed  your  coiffure,  haven't 
you?" 

"Er— a  little,  miss." 

"I  knew  you  aped  your  betters.  Return 
to  the  old  coiffure  at  once,  if  you  please.  I 
can't  stand  you  with  your  hair  brushed  so 
smoothly — it  makes  you  look  too  much  like 
those  young  clubmen  one  sees  entertaining 
pretty  actresses  in  our  smartest  restau- 
rants." 

"Very  good,  miss." 

But  there  was  an  obstinate  note  in  my 
voice  which  told  Agnes  Agnew  that  I  would 
not  obey  her.  Of  a  sudden  she  pushed  out 
her  long  feet  angrily  from  beneath  the  cloth. 

"I'm  not  satisfied  with  the  way  you  do 
the  shoes." 

"Yes,  miss?  I'm  sorry." 

"Look  at  your  shoes,  Monica.  Aren't 
they  dreadful?" 

Lady  Monica  glanced  down.  "N-no," 
she  said.  "On  the  contrary  I  think  they're 
rather  nice." 

"Humph!" 

And  Agnes  Agnew  compared  her  own 
shoes  with  her  ward's.  Lady  Monica's 
shoes  were  polished  till  they  would  have 
served  for  mirrors;  Agnes  Agnew's  were 
dull  and  discolored,  with  here  and  there  a 
bit  of  dried  mud  sticking  to  the  soles. 

"Why  this  distinction?"  she  said  in  a 
suspicious  voice. 

If  I  had  answered  truly  I  would  have 
snarled:  "To  polish  Lady  Monica's  trim 
shoes  in  their  brass-mounted  trees  is  a  de- 
light, but  to  polish  yours,  you  old  fool, 
seems  a  degrading,  a  disgusting  task." 
What  I  did  answer  was:  "Pure  forgetful- 
ness,  miss.  I  had  just  begun  " 

"  Forgetfulness  is  no  excuse,"  she  inter- 
rupted. "This  must  not  occur  again." 

"It  won't,  miss,"  I  assured  her. 

So  ended,  rather  disastrously,  my 
second  day. 

While  cleaning  Lady  Monica's  room  the 
next  morning  I  could  not  resist  another 
peep  at  her  diary.   This  is  what  I  read: 

"Bad  luck  with  my  Reynolds,  so  must 
do  the  small  head  in  the  corner  over  again. 
Home  very  much  discouraged.  I  was  mis- 
taken about  our  batman.  Now  he  has 
prinked  up  he  is  really  frightfully  good- 
looking." 

As  I  put  back  the  diary  I  could  almost 
have  wept  happy  tears.  Lady  Monica, 
whose  proud  eyes  never  seemed  to  see  me, 
thought  in  her  heart  that  I  was  good- 
looking. 

"How  happy  I  am!"  I  said.  "Lady 
Monica  is  so  beautiful  that  to  serve  her  is 
like  serving  a  goddess.  Yes,  just  to  serve 
her  is  enough.  And  she  thinks  me  good- 
looking!" 

With  reverence  I  resumed  my  work.  I 
arranged  on  her  dressing  table  the  ivory 
and  gold  implements  of  her  toilet — the 
brushes  that  passed  through  her  soft,  bright 
hair,  the  powder  puff  that  kissed  her  deli- 
cate flesh,  the  flagons  of  perfume  that 
scented  her  so  elusively.  I  hung  in  the 
wardrobe  the  silk  kimono  which  had  en- 
folded her  young,  strong,  supple  body.  I 
smoothed  the  pillow  on  which  her  head  had 
rested. 

And  she  had  written  about  me  in  her 
diary  twice!    "Good-looking" — "awfully 


good-looking" — "very  good-looking,"  I 
murmured  afterward  as  I  scrubbed  my 
kitchen  floor  on  hands  and  knees. 

I  could  not  remember  the  exact  phrase 
she  had  used,  so  I  stole  back  to  her  bed- 
room and  drew  forth  the  diary  again. 
"Really  frightfully  good-looking,"  I  read 
with  grateful  eyes.  And  then  and  there  I 
made  a  stupendous  resolve.  I  resolved 
that  in  the  disguise  of  a  humble  batman 
I  would  win  Lady  Monica's  heart. 

In  order  to  ponder  this  resolve  a  while 
over  a  quiet  smoke,  I  tiptoed  down  the  hall 
from  Lady  Monica's  room  toward  my  own. 
And  now  a  strange  thing  happened.  My 
room  door  opened  a  foot  or  so  very  slowly, 
and  Lady  Monica  put  her  head  out  and 
looked  round  in  a  cautious  manner.  Her 
cautiously  roving  eye  met  mine;  she  gave 
a  great  start;  then  she  flung  the  door  wide 
and  came  forth. 

"Cornelius,"  she  said  angrily,  "where 
have  you  been?  We  rang  and  rang." 

Hitherto  she  had  avoided  calling  me 
"Cornelius,"  a  piece  of  delicacy  which  I 
appreciated,  for  of  all  the  badges  of  servi- 
tude in  the  world  none  is  worse  than  that 
of  being  continually  called  by  your  last 
name. 

"Yes,  My  Lady;  what  can  I  do  for  Your 
Ladyship?  "  I  said  in  a  bewildered,  troubled 
voice. 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  her  brows  knit, 
then  she  said:  "I  have  some  stockings  that 
need  darning.  Of  course  you  learned  to 
darn  in  the  Army?  " 

"Yes,  My  Lady,  of  course." 

Darning!  Bewildered,  troubled,  I  re< 
turned  to  my  kitchen.  There  Lady  Monica 
brought  a  workbasket  containing  needles, 
thread  and  six  or  seven  pairs  of  stockings. 

"I  must  have  these,"  she  said,  "by  toi 
morrow." 

"Yes,  My  Lady,"  said  I,  putting  the; 
workbasket  in  a  cupboard. 

"I'd  rather  you  got  at  them  at  once." 

I  gave  her  a  stern  look,  a  look  that  would 
have  quelled  Agnes  Agnew,  but  she  re- 
peated calmly, "  You  understand — at  once." 

"Very  good,  My  Lady." 

And  I  placed  the  workbasket  on  my 
kitchen  table  and  sat  down  before  it.  I 
threaded  a  darning  needle.  I  took  up  a 
stocking  of  shimmering  brown  silk.  Then  I 
glanced  at  her.  She  stood  in  the  doorway, 
flushed,  smiling  scornfully.  How  had  I 
offended  her?  Why  had  she  changed  so? 

I  found  in  the  knee  of  the  brown  stocking 
one  of  those  long,  narrow  imperfections 
which  are  called,  I  believe,  ladders  or  run- 
ners. Beginning  at  the  bottom  I  drew  the 
two  edges  of  the  thing  together;  then,  with 
a  kind  of  Crosshatch  or  loop  stitch,  I  slowly 
and  carefully  worked  my  way  up  to  the 
top.  When  the  job  was  completed  I  studiec 
it  with  a  certain  approbation.  A  good  job 
I  decided,  save  for  a  number  of  puckers 
and  I  laid  the  stocking  on  the  table  and  be 
gan  to  smooth  and  pull  the  puckers  out. 

I  heard  a  smothered  sound  behind  me,  i 
sound  which  at  first  I  believed  was  laugh 
ter;  but  no — it  was  a  sound  of  disgust,  con 
tempt,  and  Lady  Monica  advanced  an< 
took  the  stocking  from  my  hand. 

"It  won't  show,"  I  said  feebly.  "If: 
above  the  knee,  My  Lady." 

"It's  as  likely  to  show  as  not,"  saic 
Lady  Monica,  "with  these  short  skirts." 

She  dropped  the  stocking  back  into  the 
basket. 

"Disgraceful!"  she  cried.  "And  you 
call  yourself  a  cook  general!  Aren't  you 
ashamed?  " 

"I'm  a  little  out  of  practice  with  my 
needle,"  I  confessed. 

"Well,"  said  Lady  Monica,  "you  must 
get  back  into  form  again  if  you  want  to 
stay  here.  Darning  is  one  of  our  principal 
requirements." 

"Very  good,  My  Lady." 

I  threaded  a  needle  and  humbly  took  up 
a  white  silk  stocking. 

IV 

MY  THIRD  day  began  badly.  A  sultry 
day.    A  storm  hung  in  the  air  and 
would  not  break. 

In  my  little  kitchen  I  could  hardly 
breathe.  Lady  Monica  had  given  me  a  lot 
of  blankets  and  curtains  to  wash.  Two 
great  washtubs  filled  the  room  with  steam. 

As  I  washed  away  I  recalled  uneasily  a 
remark  Agnes  Agnew  had  made  at  break- 
fast. 

"There's  someone  in  the  building,"  she 
had  said,  "who  keeps  a  most  extravagant 
and  incompetent  servant.  The  creature 
throws  out  huge  cakes,  some  burnt  to  a 
cinder  and  others  quite  raw.  She  throws 
(Continued  on  Page  37) 
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START/ N &  LIGHT! N 


A  mighty  thrust  for  the  quick 


THERE  was  once  a  Motorist  who  Never 
Started  Out  without  plenty  of  Gas,  Oil  and 
Water.  And  he  Let  It  Go  at  That.  Not  once 
did  he  consider  the  Fourth  Unit — Battery  Juice 
— until : 

One  night,  after  a  day  of  many  stops  and 


repeat"  ability 


starts,  he  put  his  foot  on  the  starter  and  called 
for  another  start.  But  there  was  nothing  left  in 
the  little  black  box.  And  the  starter's  alibi  was : 
"  No  battery  reserve  power." 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Battery  for  your  car  has  400 
limes  the  power-capacity  required  for  a  single  start. 


THE  PREST  O-LITE  COMPANY,  INC.,  Carbide  and  Carbon  Building  »0  East  42nd  Sc.,  New  York 


Eightb  &.  Br.-inn.in  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


In  Canada:  I'mt-O-Litc  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 


PH-2I-.1M 


Service  and  Sales  Stations  everywhere:  U.  S.  A.>  Canada,  Foreign  Countries 
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The  card  illustrated  is 
part  of  one  of  the  Graton  & 
Knight  Systems.  If  you  keep 
only  "mental  records"  in 
your  plant,  write  to  us. 


"We  used  to  keep 
only  mental  records" 


Mental  records  of  belting!  No  facts, 
no  figures  to  prove  the  service  rendered ! 
Book  records  for  the  humblest  employee 
and  ''mental  records"  for  leather  belt- 
ing! Accurate  records  of  the  coal  that 
produced  the  power;  none  for  the  belts 
that  transmitted  all — or  part  of  the 
power.  This  is  an  actual  example  of 
many  such  instances. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  belting  you  use 

We  will  give  you 

1.  A  system— the  right  one  for  your  plant — for 
keeping  records  of  your  belting  installation. 


2.  A  free  survey  of  your  belt  transmission 
with  a  detailed  report  covering  every 
belt,  and  with  definite  suggestions  if  you 
have  a  wrong  belt  on  any  drive. 

3.  A  "Belting  Manual." 

4.  A  copy  of  a  book  showing  how  Graton 
&  Knight  engineers  have  studied  and 
classified  all  kinds  of  drives  and  conditions 
in  all  kinds  of  industries  and  determined 
upon  the  "right  belt  for  the  drive." 

5.  Free  advice  from  our  engineers  on  any 
subject  pertaining  to  belt  transmission. 


THE  GRATON  &  KNIGHT  MFG.  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Leather  Belting 

Tanned  by  us  for  belting  use 
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(Continued  from  Pago  34) 

jut  fowls,  joints,  legs  of'mutton,  all  of  them 
ruined  in  the  cooking.  Who  can  it  be,  Cor- 
lelius,  do  you  know?" 

"No,  miss,"  I  had  answered  in  a  lifeless 
yoice,  and  Lady  Monica  had  looked  at  me 
itrangely. 

Like  other  cooks  I  had,  of  course,  my 
'ailures.  These  I  have  not  mentioned  hith- 
srto.  I  am  no  fonder  of  my  failures  than  the 
lext  man.  They  had  been  exaggerated  by 
^gnes  Agnew — no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
;hat— but  all  the  same  I  saw  that  I  must 
iispose  of  them  less  ostentatiously  here- 
ifter.  The  best  course,  I  decided,  would  be 
;o  carry  them  out  in  my  kit  bag  and  drop 
;hem  in  the  Thames  at  dead  of  night. 

I  told  myself  despondently  that  if  it  were 
lot  for  the  spell  of  Lady  Monica's  beauty  I 
ivould  resign  my  batmanship,  acknowledge 
iefeat,  and  pay  Frere  his  hundred  pounds. 
[  had  taken  on  this  batman  job  in  igno- 
rance of  its  duties.  My  friends  called  me 
Bulldog  DeGroote  with  justice;  but,  after 
ill,  there  was  a  limit  even  to  a  bulldog's 
powers.  Scrubbing,  sweeping,  cooking,  sew- 
ing from  daylight  till  nine  or  ten  at  night — 
yres,  there  was  a  limit  beyond  which  even 
Bulldog  DeGroote  couldn't  go. 

"The  job,"  I  muttered,  "gets  harder 
;very  minute." 

And  I  sat  down  between  my  tubs  and  lit 
i  cigarette.  After  all,  what  troubled  me 
most  was  not  the  hard  job,  but  the  change 
in  Lady  Monica.  This  change  had  begun 
yesterday  just  after  I  had  seen  her  coming 
from  my 
room.  Asud- 
ien  suspicion 
struck  me. 
Had  she  dis- 
covered in 
my  room  a 
letter,  a  visit- 
ing card, 
something 
which  re- 
vealed my 
identity,  and 
was  she  now 
ragging  me 
in  conse- 
quence? 

I  went  to 
my  room  and 
searched  it. 
Then  I 
breathed 
with  greater 
ease.  There 
was  abso- 
lutely noth- 
ing there  to 
give  me 
away. 

"It's  just 
that  she  has 
taken  a  dis- 
like to  me," 
I  thought. 
"Well,  why 
shouldn't  she 
dislike  me? 
WhatamI?" 

Yet  I  was 
not  all  bad. 
If  I  could 
only  prove  to 
her  that  I 
was  not  all 
bad!  And  I 
returned  de- 
spondently 
to  my  tubs 
again.  So  the 
rooming 
massed. 

In  the 
ifternoon 
■ny  great 
chance  came. 
\gnes  Agnew 

ang  for  tea 
it  five,  and 

is  I  carried  in 

he  tea  tray 

L.ady  Mon- 

ca,  standing 

iy  the  win- 
low,  gave  a 

ittle  cry  of 

listress. 
"Oh,  I  say, 

ook  here!" 
Wehurried 

o  her  side. 

•ihe  pointed 

o  a  young 

■atonabuild- 

ngacrossthe 


way.  The  cat  had  been  climbing  and  had 
got  into  difficulties;  it  stood  on  a  kind  of 
ledge  or  cornice,  and  it  was  plainly  afraid  to 
go  back  or  to  go  forward,  for  either  course 
demanded  a  very  hard  and  dangerous  leap. 

"It  was  following  that  older  cat,"  said 
Lady  Monica,  "the  one  watching  it  from 
below.  I  think  the  older  one  must  be  the 
mother.  Oh,  poor  thing!" 

The  young  cat,  to  reach  its  present  posi- 
tion, had  half  leaped  and  half  scrambled 
from  the  roof,  a  distance  of  ten  feet,  and 
now  it  must  spring  down  and  out  ten  feet 
more  across  a  giddy  chasm  to  another  roof, 
or  else  it  must  go  back.  And  it  was  afraid  of 
either  course.  It  would  draw  itself  together 
for  the  downward  leap,  it  would  seem  about 
to  bound  into  the  air,  and  then  fright 
would  overcome  it,  and  it  would  turn  and 
contemplate  the  upward  one.  So  it  hesi- 
tated. Its  mother  watched  it  intently, 
mewing  encouragement  to  it  now  and  then. 

"It's  going  to  fall,"  said  Lady  Monica. 

She  spoke  with  reason.  The  cat  was 
young,  and  terror  benumbed  it  every  mo- 
ment more  and  more. 

"I  wish  I  could  do  something!"  she 
cried.  Then  she  turned  to  me  with  a  som- 
ber frown.  "  Can't  you  do  anything?  " 

"Of  course  I  can!"  I  said. 

Here  was  my  chance.  Bareheaded,  I 
dashed  forth.  I  suspect  that  the  janitor  of 
the  building  across  the  way  took  me  for  a 
lunatic,  but  anyhow  he  led  me  up  to  the 
trapdoor,  and  I  mounted  the  ladder  and  got 
out  on  the  roof.  The  pitch  of  the  slates  was 
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steep,  but  I  slid  down  to  the  edge  with  no 
great  difficulty.  I  had  always  liked  climb- 
ing, and  the  aeroplane  had  made  me  pretty 
careless  as  to  heights. 

Yet  I  saw  that  to  reach  the  cat  on  its 
ledge  would  be  dangerous  enough.  Leaning 
over  the  roof,  I  mapped  out  the  course  that 
I  would  take.  Over  I  would  go,  hanging  by 
my  hands.  There  was  a  stout  iron  spike 
above  the  ledge  at  the  right,  and  as  I  hung 
I  would  be  able  to  reach  this  spike  with  my 
left  foot.  Well  and  good.  But  what  to 
clutch  when  I  abandoned  my  roof  hold? 
I  discovered  two  small  projections,  one  a 
stone  bracket,  one  an  iron  ring.  Well  and 
good  again ;  and  as  I  sat  down  on  the  edge 
of  the  roof  with  my  legs  hanging  in  space  I 
looked  across  at  Lady  Monica.  Her  eyes 
were  wide  with  concern,  she  beckoned 
urgently,  but  I  laughed  and  shook  my 
head.  Then  I  let  myself  down. 

Hanging  by  my  hands,  I  felt  cautiously 
for  the  spike.  I  found  it  in  a  little  while  and 
planted  my  left  foot  on  it  firmly.  Now 
came  the  task  of  transferring  the  grip  of 
my  hands.  The  new  grip  for  my  right 
hand,  the  iron  ring,  was  the  higher  one. 
Accordingly  I  transferred  my  right  hand 
first.  This  left  me,  to  my  astonishment  and 
horror,  in  an  almost  impossibly  awkward 
position.  It  left  me  spread  out  on  the 
wall — nailed,  as  it  were,  to  the  wall — like  a 
drying  starfish.  I  did  not  see  how,  with- 
out losing  my  balance,  I  could  shift  my 
left  hand  from  the  roof  high  above  my 
head  to  the  bracket  down  below  my  waist. 

And  I  hesi- 
tated. Yes, 
five  floors 
above  the 
street, 
stretched 
there  like  a 
starfish,  I 
hesitated  a 
long  while.  I 
glanced  at 
the  cat.  It 
looked  up 
at  me  and 
mewed.  It 
seemed  to 
know  that  I 
had  come  to 
save  it. 

"Here 
goes,  then," 
I  muttered, 
and,  taking  a 
deep  breath, 
I  transferred 
my  left  hand 
very  quickly 
from  roof  to 
bracket, 
lurched,  re- 
covered my 
equilibrium 
by  a  mir- 
acle—and  all 
was  well. 

I  had  no 
further  diffi- 
culty. With 
a  careful 
spring  I 
gained  the 
ledge;  I 
tucked  the 
little  cat  un- 
der my  arm; 
I  1  e  a  p  e  d 
down  and 
out  across 
the  dizzy 
chasm  to  the 
roof  where 
the  mother 
cat  waited. 
Then,  my 
job  accom- 
plished, I 
brushed  the 
dirt  from  my 
clothes  Mid 
hurried  back 
to  Lady 
Monica. 

Shoopened 
the  door  for 
me  herself. 

"You  are 
too  reck- 
less," she 
said,  "but  it 
was  fine  to 
risk  your  life 
for  a  cat." 
She  took  t  he 
little  unirnui 


PaintYour  Car 
with  Murphy 

Da-cote 


It's  About  As  Hard 
As  Going  In  Swimming 

The  hardest  thing  about  giving  your 
car  a  new  finish  with  Murphy  Da-cote 
lies  in  making  up  your  mind  to  do  it. 
It's  something  like  deciding  to  get  wet 
when  you  go  swimming. 

All  the  rest  is  easy.  Give  the  car  a 
thorough  cleaning.  When  it's  dry  flow 
on  a  coat  of  Murphy  Da-cote  with  a 
soft  varnish  brush.  Start  anywhere- 
front  or  back— and  just  keep  going 
until  finished. 

When  you've  laid  on  the  last  lick, 
lock  the  garage  doors  and  forget  you're 
a  painter.  Next  day  show  the  family 
a  new  car ! 

The  wonderful  thing  about  Murphy 
Da-cote  is  the  way  it  flows  after  ap- 
plication. Doesn't  leave  a  brushmark 
or  the  slightest  trace  of  a  lap.  And  it 
dries  out  smooth  and  hard  as  glass. 
Anyone  can  get  results  with  Da-cote; 
not  a  professional  painter's  perfection 
but  a  real  honest-to-goodness,  worth- 
while new  dress  for  his  car. 

Write  to  us  for  a  color  card  or  go 
to  your  dealer's  and  study  the  Da-cote 
color  chart.  It  gives  almost  any  color 
combination  you  could  want.  Select 
your  colors  and  next  Saturday  after- 
noon give  the  old  bus  a  new  dress  that 
will  make  the  family  proud  of  it. 


Murphy  Varnish  Company 
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GRANITE 
COAT  LININGS 


Is  the 
Sauce  of  Style 

Well-clad  men  very  often  allow 
the  lining  to  determine  their 
choice  as  between  two  or  more 
coats.  A  poor  lining  neutralizes 
the  effect  of  an  otherwise  hand- 
some garment.  A  standard  lin- 
ing of  superior  looks  and  wear- 
promise  is  accepted  as  the 
seasoning  of  tasteful  dressing. 

A  lining  should  measure  up  to 
.  the  calibre  of  the  coat — as 
Granite  Double  End  is  con- 
ceded to  do.  It  should  last  in- 
tact throughout  the  life  of  the 
coat — as  Granite  Double  End 
is  guaranteed  to  do.  The  Dou- 
ble End  special  construction, 
through  a  smooth,  attractive, 
level  surface,  defeats  friction 
and  adds  much  to  textural 
beauty. 

America's  eminent  clothing 
manufacturers  line  their  coats 
with  Granite  Double  End,  in 
an  extended  variety  of  colors, 
both  solid  and  two-tone. 
Among  the  effects  are  many 
original  patterns,  fancy  stripes 
and  the  exclusive  new  Lesher 
over-check. 

Leading  clothiers  show  in  the 
garment — as  a  warranty  of 
wear — 


THE  GUARANTEE 
This  garment  is  lined  with  Granite 
Double  End  (Reg.U.S.  Pat.Off.)  made 
by  Lesher,  Whitman  8&  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
we  hereby  guarantee  that  if  the  lining 
is  not  perfectly  whole  during  the  life 
of  the  garment,  we  will  furnish  mate- 
rial for  a  new  lining  without  charge. 


Lesher,  Whitman  &  Co.,  Inc. 
881  Broadway,  New  York 


from  my  hands.  "I  shall  call  it  after  you. 
What  is  your  name — I  mean  your  Christian 
name?" 

"Peter,  My  Lady." 

She  pressed  the  cat's  head  against  her 
cheek.  "Poor  Peter!"  And  she  smiled  up 
at  me  sidewise. 

I  drew  closer,  I  forgot  my  batman  r61e, 
and  something  in  my  gaze  caused  Lady 
Monica  to  blush  faintly. 

But  here  Agnes  Agnew  intervened,  glar- 
ing at  us  both  with  puzzled,  almost  suspi- 
cious eyes. 

''What  nonsense!"  she  grumbled.  "I 
was  never  more  upset  in  my  life.  Corne- 
lius, go  and  get  a  fresh  pot  of  hot  water,  if 
you  please."  ^ 

THE  following  afternoon  I  stole  into 
Lady  Monica's  room  in  a  sneaking, 
guilty  manner. 

I  did  not  intend  to  pry  again  into  her 
diary.  No,  I  would  not  be  so  dishonorable 
as  to  try  and  find  out  whether  she  had 
written  anything  about  my  rescue  of  the 
little  cat.  Nevertheless  I  approached  her 
desk  guiltily. 

But  the  diary  had  disappeared.  Its 
pigeonhole  was  empty.  A  drawer  which 
had  hitherto  stood  half  open  was  now 
closed  and  locked. 

I  heaved  a  sigh.  Well,  anyhow,  I  had 
been  saved  from  the  commission  of  a  dis- 
honorable act.  And  I  absently  took  up  the 
silver  box  wherein  Lady  Monica's  cheap 
cigarettes  were  kept.  Only  a  handful  of 
those  dreadful  gaspers  remained.  A  rush  of 
tender,  almost  maternal  emotion  swept 
over  me. 

It  seemed  intolerably  wrong  that  Lady 
Monica  should  smoke  such  wretched  ciga- 
rettes while  I,  a  worm,  smoked  such  superb 
ones.  Carrying  off  the  silver  box,  I  filled  it 
with  my  own  huge  Egyptians. 

Then,  as  my  odious  habit  was,  I  con- 
tinued to  loiter  in  Lady  Monica's  room. 
Her  miniature,  done  by  Agnes  Agnew,  lay 
on  her  dressing  table.  A  charming  minia- 
ture. How  divinely  the  bright  hair  flowed 
back  from  the  pure  temples !  How  beauti- 
ful the  eyes  and  mouth ! 

"You  dear!"  I  said.  And  I  put  the 
miniature  to  my  lips  and  kissed  it.  Then  I 
looked  up. 

Lady  Monica  stood  in  the  doorway,  still 
holding  in  her  hand  the  heavy  curtain 
which  she  had  drawn  aside. 

Our  eyes  met.  Lady  Monica  did  not 
look  precisely  angry,  but  certainly  she  did 
not  look  precisely  pleased,  either.  She 
looked  confused,  troubled;  and  in  silence, 
rather  awkwardly,  she  turned  away. 


"T'VE  lost  my  bet,"  I  said.  "I'm  done 
JL  for.  Well,  anyhow,  she  knows  now  that 
I  love  her." 

I  was  glad  she  knew  I  loved  her.  Life 
seemed  strangely  rich  and  exhilarating. 
And  I  wondered  what  Lady  Monica  was 
doing.  I  wondered  what  she  thought  of 
me.  A  batman,  a  cook  general,  daring  to 
kiss  her  portrait! 

A  bell  rang,  I  glanced  at  the  indicator, 
then  I  hurried  to  the  drawing-room  and 
knocked. 

"Here,"  I  thought,  "is  where  I  get  my 
walking  papers." 

Lady  Monica  reclined  in  a  chaise  longue, 
the  cat  Peter  at  her  side.  She  wore  an 
afternoon  gown  of  some  gray,  filmy,  lus- 
trous stuff.  Her  throat  and  arms  were 
bare.  Her  high-heeled  slippers  and  shim- 
mering hose  matched  her  gray  gown  in 
color  marvelously. 

"Yes,  My  Lady?"  I  said,  with  a  respect- 
ful inclination,  lowering  my  eyes. 

"Don't  call  me  'My  Lady,'"  said  Lady 
Monica  in  an  odd  voice. 

Astonished,  I  looked  at  her.  She  seemed 
to  be  studying  me  with  amusement,  with 
interest,  but  when  she  met  my  gaze  she 
looked  away. 

"You  see,"  she  explained,  "I'm  a  very 
democratic  sort  of  person." 

"Are  you,  Lady  Monica?" 

"Yes,  I  am.  I  value  people  according  to 
their  merit.  At  the  same  time — well,  at  the 
same  time,  this  is-the  limit." 

Turning  on  the  chaise  longue,  she  reached 
out  and  took  her  silver  box  from  a  little 
table.  Her  skirt,  disarranged  by  her  move- 
ment, revealed  a  slim  gray  loveliness  of 
silken  ankles. 

"You've  changed,"  she  said,  "my  cheap 
cigarettes  for  these  fine  ones.  I  think  it's 
the  limit." 

"Why,  Lady  Monica?" 

"How  funny  he  is!"  she- said,  taking  the 
cat  in  her  arms.  "Isn't  he  funny,  Peter?" 


and  she  turned  to  me  again.  "The  idea  of 
you,  a  cook  general,  giving  me  cigarettes!" 

" '  Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me,  'tis  only 
noble  to  be  good,'"  I  answered.  "'Kind 
hearts  are  more  than  cor  "' 

"Well,  I  shan't  smoke  them,"  inter- 
rupted Lady  Monica  with  another  laugh, 
and  she  took  one  of  my  cigarettes  from  the 
silver  box  and  put  it  between  her  fresh  lips. 
I  hastened  forward  with  a  lighted  match. 
"Thank  you,"  she  said,  looking  up  at  me 
through  the  blue  wreaths  and  tendrils  of 
smoke.  "Why  did  you  do  it?"  she  asked 
in  a  low  and  gentle  voice. 

"I  hated  to  think  of  you  smoking  those 
others,"  I  said.  "  Mine  are  so  much  better." 

"Yes,  they  are  better,"  she  agreed,  and 
she  pushed  me  gently  away  with  her  hand, 
for  I  still  stood  very  close  to  her.  "But 
they're  very  expensive,  aren't  they?" 

"Oh,  very,"  said  I.  "They  were  given 
me  by  a  friend,"  I  added.  "He  gave  me  a 
lot — several  thousand,  in  fact — enough  to 
keep  me  going  a  long  time." 

"Did  you  save  your  friend's  life,  too?" 

"Er— no." 

"  Well,  anyhow,  you're  frightfully  brave." 
She  extended  the  silver  box  to  me.  "Have 
one,  do!" 

Was  it  a  lovely  dream?  As  I  put  out  my 
hand  the  doorbell  rang. 

"Oh,  Lord!"  said  Lady  Monica,  closing 
the  box  before  I  had  got  my  cigarette,  and 
she  rose  hurriedly.  "  It's  my  guests — a  half 
dozen  girls  for  tea.  I  came  home  early  to 
tell  you." 

How  disappointed  I  was  as  I  strode  down 
the  hall !  What  a  delicious  smoke  and  talk 
with  Lady  Monica  I  had  lost! 

I  admitted  three  very  pretty  girls.  Then 
in  my  kitchen  I  began  to  prepare  foie  gras 
and  cucumber  sandwiches,  toast,  jam, 
bread  and  butter.  As  I  worked  there  was  a 
sudden  sound  of  male  voices,  and  Agnes 
Agnew  ran  in  on  me  excitedly. 

"Lots  of  tea,"  she  panted.  "The  Duke 
of  Caravan  is  in  the  drawing-room  with 
your  old  master,  Lord  Augustus  Frere." 

She  vanished,  and  I  sank  into  my  hard 
chair  overwhelmed.  Those  fools!  They 
had  come  here  to  spy  and  to  make  sport. 
Why  couldn't  they  see  how  dangerous  that 
game  was? 

In  fear  and  trembling  I  at  last  entered 
the  drawing-room  with  my  tray.  Caravan 
and  Frere  occupied  a  settee  with  Lady 
Monica. 

They  talked  briskly,  thpy  pretended  not 
to  see  me,  and  as  I  arranged  the  sand- 
wiches, cakes  and  what  not  on  the  table 
my  hand  shook  so  violently  that  I  dropped 
a  plate. 

At  the  crash  of  the  breaking  porcelain 
Frere  gave  a  great  start. 

"Bad,  very  bad,  that,"  he  muttered,  as 
if  to  himself. 

"By  the  way,  Lord  Augustus,"  said 
Agnes  Agnew,  "I  hope  you  recognize  an  old 
friend?" 

"An  old  friend?"  Frere  put  his  glass  in 
his  eye  and  stared  round  the  room  in  af- 
fected perplexity.  "Oh,  I  see!"  He  looked 
at  me  in  the  most  supercilious  fashion. 
"How  are  you,  Cornelius?  What  the  deuce 
are  you  doing  here?" 

"How  do  you  do,  My  Lord?"  I  said  with 
a  meek  bow.  "I  work  here." 

"He's  our  batman!"  cried  Agnes  Agnew 
gayly. 

"Oh,  he's  your  batman,  is  he?  Well"— 
and  Frere  chuckled — "well,  I  hope  you 
keep  your  beer  and  cigarettes  locked  up." 

Caravan  gave  a  loud  guffaw.  The  pretty 
girls  all  looked  at  me  curiously. 

"Beer  and  cigarettes — the  lad's"  one 
weakness,"  Frere  repeated. 

"Now,  Lord  Augustus,"  protested  Ag- 
nes Agnew,  "is  that  the  way  to  speak  of 
one  who  saved  your  life  in  Flanders?" 

Louder  than  ever  sounded  Caravan's 
guffaws,  and  Frere  said  quite  irritably: 
"Saved  my  life,  did  he?  I  don't  remember 
that,  you  know." 

All  looked  at  me  again,  but  I  was  only 
conscious  of  Lady  Monica's  astonished 
gaze. 

Furious,  I  said:  "Lord  Augustus  was 
drunk  at  the  time  I  saved  his  life,  My 
Lady.  That  is  why  he  doesn't  remember." 

And  I  stalked  from  the  room.  Hang 
those  two  fools!  I  had  known  from  the 
start  that  they  would  give  me  trouble. 

Returning  to  gather  up  the  fragments  of 
my  broken  plate  I  saw  Lady  Monica  offer 
her  silver  box  to  Frere.  He  said  as  he  took 
one  of  those  huge  and  outrageously  expen- 
sive cigarettes:  "You  smoke  my  brand,  I 
see." 

"Oh,  is  this  your  brand?"  said  Lady 
Monica,  and  she  looked  at  me,  shrugged 


her  shoulders  and  laughed  coldly.  In  a 
kind  of  panic  I  hurried  from  the  room. 

What  did  she  think  of  me  now?  I  knew 
what  she  thought. 

She  thought  that  I  had  replenished  her 
silver  box  with  cigarettes  stolen  from  my 
old  master.  She  thought  that  I  was  just 
an  ordinary  mean  thieving  valet.  She  had 
thought  me  a  brave  soldier  before,  a  hero, 
but  now— now  I  was  just  a  mean  thieving 
valet  in  her  eyes.  And  a  liar  to  boot!  A 
fake  life-saver.    Lord ! 

Despondently  I  set  about  the  prepara- 
tion of  dinner.  It  was  an  exquisite  and  dif- 
ficult dinner  that  I  was  preparing.  Too  bad 
I  couldn't  have  a  tranquil  mind  for  it !  And 
I  got  my  two  superb  mullets  ready  for  the 
fire,  leaving  all  the  entrails  inside  them  as 
Escoffier  advised. 

I  had  been  shown  up  as  a  liar  and  a  thief. 
Would  I,  then,  be  sent  off?  Well,  if  I  were 
it  would  be  Frere's  fault,  and  of  course  I 
would  refuse  to  pay  my  bet  to  him.  But, 
hang  it,  I  cared  nothing  for  my  bet.  I  cared 
only  for  Lady  Monica.  Intolerable  to  think 
that  our  new,  strange,  delicious  intimacy 
must  end! 

I  heard  the  guests  departing.  Frere  and 
Caravan  departed  last.  Then  my  kitchen 
door  opened  and  Lady  Monica  and  Agnes 
Agnew  entered. 

I  looked  up  from  my  ice-cream  freezer 
haggardly. 

"Cornelius,  we  are  proud  of  you,"  said 
Agnes  Agnew. 

"Thank  you,  miss." 

"Lord  Augustus  didn't  mind  your  get- 
ting angry  in  the  least.  He  said  you  always 
were  hot-tempered  when  he  ragged  you." 

"Thank  you,  miss." 

The  two  ladies  prepared  to  go. 

"It  was  wonderful,"  repeated  Agnes 
Agnew. 

"It  was  wonderful,"  said  Lady  Monica 
softly. 

I,  for  my  part,  as  I  furiously  turned  my 
crank,  reflected  with  relief  and  gratitude 
that  old  Frere  had  been  more  than  decent 
to  back  me  up  like  that. 


I WAS  outside  on  the  window  sill  cleaning 
my  kitchen  window  the  next  morning 
when  Lady  Monica  entered.  She  beckoned 
mysteriously.  I  climbed  in  to  her  with 
alacrity  and  joy. 

"Can  you  meet  me  at  eleven  o'clock," 
she  said  in  a  low  voice,  "at  the  corner  of 
Old  Bond  Street  and  Piccadilly?" 

"Delighted— enchanted,"  I  stammered, 
lowering  my  own  voice  to  a  whisper. 

She  gave  me  a  long,  grave  look.  Then 
she  departed  as  mysteriously  as  she  had 
come. 

My  head  was  in  a  whirl.  Could  it  be  that 
Lady  Monica  loved  me,  after  all?  Love 
alone,  a  love  which  she  had  resolved  to 
crush,  explained,  it  seemed  to  me,  heri 
strange  conduct,  her  cruelty.  Could  it  bel 
that  she  had  surrendered  to  love  now? 

I  went  dizzily  to  my  room  to  make  my| 
toilet  for  our  meeting.  If  I  had  brought  a 
top  hat  and  tail  coat  with  me  to  the  flat  I 
would  have  worn  them.  Piccadilly  and 
Bond  Street  at  eleven  of  a  fine  June  morn- 
ing would  be  very  elegant.  Luckily  I  had 
a  blue  lounge  suit  that  was  cut  particularly 
well.  I  shaved  for  the  second  time  that 
day,  then  I  put  a  magnificent  polish  on  a 
pair  of  very  smart  boots. 

"I  suppose,"  I  said,  "we'll  walk  in  the 
park.  Perhaps  we'll  lunch  together.  Lord, 
it  seems  incredible." 

Lady  Monica  was  on  time.  She  gave  me 
an  approving  smile  as  we  met  upon  the 
crowded,  glittering  corner. 

"How  nice  you  look,"  she  began.  "Al- 
most too  nice  for  a  cook  general." 

I  started.  I  was  hurt,  puzzled.  With  a 
gay  laugh  she  pointed  toward  a  shop  de- 
voted to  articles  in  wicker. 

"We'll  go  there  first,"  she  said,  still 
laughing. 

She  bought  in  the  shop  a  very  large 
wicker  basket  without  handles — the  sort  of 
basket  that  market  porters  carry  on  their 
shoulders.  I  should  say  that  its  capacity 
was  a  bv^hel  or  more. 

"Where  shall  I  send  it,  miss?"  the  sales- 
man asked. 

"You  needn't  bother  to  send  it,"  said 
Lady  Monica.  "You  don't  mind  carrying 
it,  do  you?"  she  added,  turning  to  me. 

I  frowned  at  her.  What  trick  was  she  up 
to  now?  But  she  met  my  frown  calmly, 
and,  hardly  knowing  what  I  did,  only  con- 
scious of  my  immense  disappointment,  my 
helpless  rage,  I  wrapped  my  arm  round  the 
ungainly  basket  and  followed  her  forth. 

(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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A  Car  as  Fine 
As  Its  Wonderful  Motor 


Everywhere  you  hear  the  Chalmers 
notor  spoken  of  with  real  enthusiasm 
3y  its  owners.  The  other  Chalmers 
ine  points  seem  to  be  taken  for  granted. 

rhe  fact  is  that  Chalmers  excellence  is 
ar  from  beginning  and  ending  with  its 
notor. 

For  here  is  a  car  that  is  finely  built  to 
:he  least  detail.  Here  engineering 
icience  and  experience  have  applied 
:hemselves  in  masterly  fashion. 

[t  is  due  the  Chalmers  motor  that  it 
ihould  be  praised.  For  it  is  truly  a 
■vonderful  motor. 


A  Wonderful  Motor 
In  Many  Ways 


[t  is  wonderful  in  the  efficiency  it  gets 
rom  today's  poor  gasoline.  In  the 
idded  miles  it  returns.  In  the  way  it 
)erforms  arid  stands  up.  There  is  no 
>ther  term  to  use. 

A^hen  you  inform  yourself  on  the 
Chalmers,  you  will  discover  supplement- 
ry  features  that  sweeten  and  deepen  an 
•wner's  satisfaction. 

■'robably  the  first  of  these  is  that 
Jhalmers  maintenance  and  replacement 
osts  are  surprisingly  low. 


What  Pre-Heated  Fuel 
Means  to  Performance 

You  will  learn  that  the  car  is  particularly 
dependable  in  every  way.  That  the 
quality  of  no  unit  exceeds  or  excels  the 
quality  of  another. 

The  reason  for  that  has  already  been 
stated.  Chalmers  engineers  have  given 
thought  to  the  car  as  a  whole. 

They  began  with  the  motor,  of  course. 
They  set  out  to  build  a  motor  that 
would  make  itself  conspicuous  by  the 
high  degree  of  its  goodness. 

They  had  in  mind  the  low  grade  of 
motor  fuel.  They  overcame  many  obsta- 
cles by  inventing  a  device  to  heat  the 
vaporized  mixture  —  not  merely  the  air 
— before  it  enters  the  cylinders. 

The  results  are  all  they  hoped  for.  The 
pre-heated  fuel  is  completely  consumed 
in  the  cylinders.  It  yields  more-  miles 
and  greater  power.  Less  fuel  is  required. 

Such  a  Motor  Implies 
Other  Betterments 

A  car  with  such  a  motor  must  have 
other  superiorities  as  well. 

It  should  ride  with  consummate  com- 
fort, as  the  Chalmers  does  ride. 


It  should  drive  with  the  very  minimum 
of  effort  and  fatigue,  as  the  Chalmers 
does  drive. 

In  it  should  be  incorporated  every  ele- 
ment of  beauty  and  good  style,  as  these 
are  incorporated  in  the  Chalmers. 

Nothing  less  fitting  should  go  with  a 
motor  so  quick  on  the  throttle,  so  satin- 
smooth  in  its  pick-up,  so  easy  to  start, 
so  soon  "warmed  up"  and  so  powerful. 

How  well  Chalmers  engineers  suc- 
ceeded is  known  to  a  much  larger  circle 
than  the  family  of  Chalmers  owners. 

Earns  Its  Place 
Among  Fine  Cars 

The  car  has  earned  for  itself  a  name 
that  is  enviable  among  the  really  fine 
cars  of  America. 

You  need  go  no  farther  than  any  group 
of  car  owners  to  find  that  out. 

But  if  you  have  never  particularly  looked 
into  Chalmers  records  and  Chalmers 
standing,  we  invite  you  to  do  so  with- 
out delay. 

If  you  do  you  will  discover  why  the 
Chalmers  is  held  in  such  high  esteem  as 
a  splendid  motor  car  investment. 

Chalmers  Motor  Car  Company 

Detroit,  M  i.  Inf. >i> 
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A  New 


to  make  Pancakes 

We  have  discovered  that  adding  ground  Puffed  Rice 
to  pancake  flour  makes  an  ideal  mixture.  So  we  now 
are  making  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour.  Ask  your 
grocer  for  it. 

The  Puffed  Rice  flour,  being  steam-exploded,  makes 
the  pancakes  fluffy.  The  nut-like  taste  suggests  a  nut- 
flour  pancake.  You  never  tasted  pancakes  so  delicious. 
And,  as  the  flour  is  self-raising,  they  are  made  in  a 
moment. 

Always 
Bubble 
Grains 

appear  in  the  ideal 
I    breakfast  picture 

When  children  think 
of  an  ideal  breakfast, 
there  is  always  some 
Puffed  Grain  in  it. 

These  are  bubble 
grains,  flimsy,  flavory 
and  toasted,  puffed  to 
eight  times  normal  size. 
There  are  three  of  them 
— Wheat,  Rice  and 
Corn  —  each  with  its 
own  delights. 

What  other  cereal 
dainty  has  one-half  their 
fascinations? 

Then  every  food  cell 
is  exploded.  Digestion 
is  made  easy  and  com- 
plete. So  these  grains 
which  children  love  best 
are  the  best  foods  you 
can  serve. 

All  three  are  made  by 
Prof.  Anderson's  proc- 
ess. You  miss  much  if 
you  do  not  serve  them 
all. 


Puffed  Wheat 

For  bowls  of  milk. 

Puffed  Rice 

With  cream  and  sugar  or  to  mix 
with  fruit. 

Puffed 

The  supreme  cereal  dainty  made 
from  toasted  corn  hearts. 


The  Quaker  Qafs  (pmpany 

Sole  Makers 


(Continued  from  Page  38) 

The  shop  attendants,  as  I  passed  them  by, 
averted  their  heads  with  repressed  smiles. 

Lady  Monica,  preceding  me  by  some  half 
dozen  paces,  led  the  way  into  Bond  Street. 
Then  she  halted.  She  scrutinized  me  with 
a  slight  smile. 

"Wouldn't  it  carry  better  on  your 
shoulder?  "  she  said. 

"No,  I  think  not,"  said  I,  shifting  the 
basket  a  little.  It  was  an  unhandy  thing. 
I  found  I  got  on  best  with  it  if  I  wrapped 
my  arm  round  the  top  and  rested  the  bot- 
tom on  my  hip. 

"I  am  going  to  Spicer's  now,"  she  said, 
"to  shop  for  to-night's  dinner.  We  are 
entertaining  a  very  particular  guest  to- 
night, Mr.  Sinnickson,  my  fiance." 

"Very  good,  My  Lady,"  I  answered, 
shifting  the  basket  to  my  other  hip. 

Under  her  searching  gaze  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  maintained  my  composure  well, 
but  a  cold  sweat  bedewed  my  brow,  and  my 
voice  sounded  in  my  ears  like  the  voice  of  a 
stranger  two  or  three  blocks  away. 

We  entered  Spicer's  small,  crowded  and 
expensive  shop.  She  bought  all  manner  of 
things  there— a  sole,  a  pair  of  fowls,  two 
bottles  of  champagne,  fruit,  vegetables. 
When  her  buying  was  finished  the  basket 
resembled  a  great  cornucopia.  The  long 
necks  of  the  fowls  hung  down  over  the  side, 
and  a  pineapple  and  the  gilded  champagne 
bottles  protruded  from  the  top  with  a  gay 
and  prodigal  effect. 

Her  bill  paid,  she  turned  to  me  again. 
"  You'll  have  to  put  it  on  your  shoulder  this 
time." 

"Am  I  to  carry  it?"  I  asked. 

She  raised  her  beautiful  brows  in  aston- 
ishment. "Why,  of  course  you  are!  Follow 
me  to  the  Tube,  please." 

I  pondered  a  moment.  Should  I  resign 
my  job  or  not?  No.  This  was  the  sixth 
day.  One  last,  one  superhuman  effort,  and 
my  wager  would  be  won.  So  I  raised  the 
basket  to  my  shoulder  and  followed  Lady 
Monica  out  into  Bond  Street. 

How  the  elegant  throng  stared!  I  kept 
my  head  lowered,  trying  to  see  nothing, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  miss  those  curious, 
laughing  eyes.  The  long  necks  of  the  two 
fowls,  swinging  like  pendulums,  struck  soft, 
light  blows  against  my  cheek. 

A  lovely  flapper  said  as  she  passed: 
"What  a  feast  he's  going  to  have!  I  wish 
he'd  invite  me!" 

Lady  Monica  walked  before  me  with  her 
careless  grace,  and  I  could  not  help  admir- 
ing the  supple  swing  of  her  young  body,  the 
daring  elegance  of  her  ankles.  How  I  hated 
her,  though! 

Yet  it  was  not  the  hatred  I  would  have 
felt  for  a  man.  No,  there  was  something 
exquisite  and  bittersweet  in  it. 

I  saw  a  splendid  limousine  approaching. 
My  sister  Maud  looked  forth.  Her  air  was 
horrified,  incredulous.  I  sprang  into  an 
empty  taxicab. 

As  the  taxicab  glided  off  Lady  Monica 
perceived  me.  She  beckoned  imperiously, 
she  stamped  her  pretty  foot,  but  I  ignored 
her. 

VIII 

I HAD  gone  forth  to  meet  Lady  Monica 
like  a  happy  boy.  I  came  back  with  my 
basket  of  provisions,  a  hard,  bitter,  dis- 
illusioned old  man.  And  like  a  hard,  bitter, 
disillusioned  old  man  I  began  to  prepare 
Mr.  Sinnickson's  dinner,  hoping  it  would 
choke  him. 

The  cat  Peter  lounged  in  for  his  custom- 
ary saucer  of  milk.    I  hurled  a  potato  at 
the  accursed  animal,  and  he  fled  with  a  low, 
repressed  yowl.  But  Lady  Monica  blocked 
the  entrance.  She  took  the  cat  in  her  arms 
indignantly.     Then   she   advanced  and 
fronted  me  across  the  kitchen  table,  but  I 
would  not  lift  my  gaze  from  the  farce  that 
I  was  chopping  up. 
"Cornelius!" 
"Yes,  Lady  Monica?" 
"Why  did  you  leave  me  in  that  rude 
manner?  " 

"Illness — a  sudden  attack." 
She  turned  impatiently  away,  but  at  the 
door  she  stopped.  She  stood  there  a  little 
while  regarding  me.  Then  she  said:  "lam 
not  engaged.  I  mean,  I  am  not  exactly 
engaged." 

My  protective  mantle  of  old  age  slipped 
down,  but  I  drew  it  hurriedly  about  my 
breast  again. 

"What  is  that  to  me?"  I  muttered. 

"Of  course,"  said  Lady  Monica  rather 
confusedly,  "I  know  it's  nothing  to  you,  of 
course." 

"Some  new  trap— that's  what  it  is!"  I 
cried.  "Lord,  haven't  you  humiliated  and 
tormented  me  enough?" 


She  looked  at  me  with  wide,  astonished 
eyes. 

"I  didn't  think  you  were  so  sensitive," 
she  said.  "If  I've  really  humiliated  and 
tormented  you  I'm  very  sorry." 

The  mantle  of  hopeless  old  age  fell  un- 
heeded from  me,  and  I  strode  toward  her 
with  my  chopper  in  my  hand. 

"What  did  you  mean  by  'not  exactly 
engaged'?"  I  asked. 

"Mr.  Sinnickson  is  very  rich,"  she  an- 
swered, "a  war  profiteer,  in  fact;  and  he's 
promised  to  help  my  brother  if  I  marry 
him.  All  the  family  want  me  to  marry 
him,  but  I — I  " 

I  prompted  her  eagerly.  "You  aren't 
going  to,  eh?" 

"I  thought  I  was  going  to,  but  now" — 
she  made  an  impatient  gesture — "I  don't 
know  whether  I'm  going  to  now  or  not." 

She  vanished.  I  did  not  see  her  the  rest 
of  the  day  save  in  Agnes  Agnew's  presence. 
I  worked  hard  over  Mr.  Sinnickson's  din- 
ner, and  at  eight  sharp  he  rang  the  bell. 

Mr.  Sinnickson  filled  me  with  dismay. 
He  was  much  older  than  I  had  expected. 
I  should  say  he  was  forty  at  the  very  least. 
A  fat,  bald,  ugly  bird.  Of  course  his  eyes 
looked  clever — you've  got  to  be  clever  to 
become  a  profiteer — but  it  was  a  tricky,  not 
an  amiable  cleverness. 

"Are  you  the  batman?"  he  said,  looking 
me  up  and  down  with  disapproval. 

"Yes,"  said  I. 

"Yes  what?"  said  Mr.  Sinnickson. 

"Yes,  nothing,"  I  answered,  and  as  he; 
entered  the  drawing-room  he  muttered  a 
curse  on  Bolshevism. 

I  need  scarcely  remark  that  I  served  a 
perfect  dinner.  Mr.  Sinnickson  compli-j 
mented  each  plat  warmly.  Enlivened  by 
the  wine,  he  said  as  I  set  before  him  the 
complicated  ice  cream  called  cassata  sici- 
liana:  "You  don't  know  your  place,  Cor- 
nelius, but  you  know  your  business." 

Thus  ended  the  sixth  day. 

The  next  morning  I  was  summoned,  as 
usual,  to  the  dining  room.  I  expected  to 
receive  my  wonted  shopping  pittance,  but 
Agnes  Agnew  said  with  a  kind  of  grim 
satisfaction  in  her  voice:  "Cornelius,  I'm 
sorry  to  tell  you  that  you'll  have  to  go." 

I  felt  a  choking  sensation  in  the  throat. 
"Yes,  miss?"  I  said,  coughing.  "May  I 
ask  " 

"I've  a  letter  here,"  she  interrupted, 
"from  my  uncle,  Canon  Webb-Foote.  He 
fears  Aunt  Webb-Foote  is  dying.  I  must 
hurry  to  them  at  once." 

"But,  miss  " 

"Of  course,  then,  you'll  have  to  go.  Im- 
possible for  Her  Ladyship  and  you  to  live 
here  alone  together.  Her  Ladyship  will  get 
in  a  woman  servant." 

"I  trust  I  may  come  back,  miss,  when 
you  return  from  Canon  Webb-Foote's?" 

"Ah,  if  I  return!  But  in  the  event  of 
dear  Aunt  Webb-Foote's  death,  you  see, 
I  shall  stay  on  permanently  to  conduct 
Uncle  Webb-Foote's  household." 

I  glanced  at  Lady  Monica.  She  sat,  her 
eyes  lowered,  crumbling  a  piece  of  toast. 

"Very  good,  miss.  I'm  sorry,"  I  faltered. 

"So  are  we,  of  course,"  said  Agnes  Agnew 
cheerily. 

Cheerily  she  departed  for  her  aunt's 
deathbed,  and  Lady  Monica  went  with  her 
in  the  taxicab  to  see  her  off.  Both  ladies 
bade  me  an  eternal  farewell  calmly.  I  was 
to  leave  the  key  with  the  janitor,  from 
whom  Lady  Monica  would  get  it  in  the 
afternoon. 

I  staggered  back  to  my  kitchen.  I  sank 
down  moodily  on  my  wooden  chair.  I  sat 
there  a  long  time,  my  chin  on  my  hand,  lost 
in  thought.  I  thought  of  my  bet,  I  thought 
of  my  stupendous  resolve,  I  thought  of 
Lady  Monica.  Then,  with  a  sigh  of  defeat, 
I  rose  and  wandered  into  her  room. 

In  their  brass-mounted  forms  the  shoes 
she  had  worn  yesterday  in  Bond  Street 
caught  my  eye.  I  carried  them  mechanically 
forth  and  began  to  clean  them.  As  I  worked 
the  door  opened  and  she  entered  breath- 
lessly. 

"I  hurried  back — I  was  afraid  you'd  be 
gone,"  she  said. 

I  went  toward  her  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy. 
She  took  the  shoe  from  my  hand. 

"You  always  do  my  shoes  beautifully," 
she  said  in  a  low,  perturbed  voice.  Then 
she  added,  "You  needn't  go  if  you  don't 
want  to.  I'm  not  in  the  least  afraid. 
Agnes  was  silly." 

."I  knew,"  I  stammered — "I  knew  you 
wouldn't  " 

And  my  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Kneeling 
on  the  kitchen  floor,  I  lifted  the  hem  of  her 
skirt  to  my  lips  and  kissed  it. 

(Concluded  on'  Page  43) 
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Antowatering  the  live  stock     Pretty  smooth  "roughing  it"     Far  from  city  water  mains     Hard  water  in  your  town? 


*  ■  "»HE  man  who  owns  a  farm, 
'  unless  he  is  a  city  man,  often 
accepts  inconvenience  and  chores 
as  a  part  of  farm  life.  But  no 
modern  farmer,  professional  or 
amateur,  will  lug  water  any  more 
or  waste  the  time  of  his  employes 
in  this  way.  The  Goulds  Auto- 
water  System  provides  running 
water  automatically,  180  gallons 
per  hour,  from  well,  stream  or 
cistern  to  faucets  in  house,  barn 
and  garage.  It  is  a  complete  unit 
comprising  pump,  pressure  tank, 
electric  motor  and  automatic  con- 
trol .  On  large  places  it  is  the  ideal 
auxiliary  water  system  for  stock 
barn,v  poultry  house  or  dairy. 
Write  for  Autowater  literature — 
gives  complete  details. 

The  GOULDS  AUTOWATER  SYSTEM 


TN  the  bungalow  or  camp,  carry- 
ing  water  for  drinking,  washing, 
cleaning  and  the  like,  is  sport  for 
a  few  days.  But  it  grows  labori- 
ous and  interferes  with  roughing 
it.  The  Autowater  System  pumps 
water  from  the  well,  lake,  cistern, 
stream  or  spring  —  to  faucets  in 
your  bungalow.  It  pumps  enough 
for  house  and  garage,  automatic- 
ally— 180  gallons  an  hour.  Install- 
ing the  Autowater  System  is  an 
hour's  fun;  after  that  no  more 
water  chores.  If  you  haven't  or 
can't  get  electricity  you  can  buy 
a  Goulds  Pump  for  gasoline  en- 
gine drive.  If  you  own  a  summer 
home,  bungalow  or  camp,  ask 
us  to  mail  you  the  Autowater 
folder. 

The  GOULDS  AUTOWATER  SYSTEM 


AT  first  rural  populations  had 
'■"^  to  move  to  cities  to  escape 
ambition-killing  drudgery."  Now 
city  conveniences  are  enjoyed  in 
the  country.  Running  water,  for 
instance.  The  city  dweller  sup- 
ports a  central  pumping  station: 
the  rural  resident  buys  a  private 
pumping  plant — the  Autowater 
System.  In  the  cellar  of  a  house 
the  Autowater  System  is  equal 
to  city  water  service.  Its  first 
cost  is  small,  and  maintenance 
almost  nil.  You  can  install  it 
yourself. 

A  folder  we  have,  explains 
how  the  Autowater  System 
leaves  nothing  for  you  to  do  but 
turn  faucets.  Ask  us  to  send  it. 

The  GOULDS  AUTOWATER  SYSTEM 


SOFT  water  for  washing  clothes, 
1  dishes — for  bathing,  for  shav- 
ing! What  wouldn't  you  give 
to  have  it?  All  the  soft  water 
you  need  is  as  close  to  you  as 
your  own  roof  whenever  it  rains. 
Catch  it  in  roof  gutters,  deliver 
it  to  tank  or  cistern.  The  Auto- 
water System  does  the  rest — 
automatically  delivers  soft  water 
to  every  faucet  in  the  house 
except  the  one  you  want  to  use 
for  drinking  water.  The  Auto- 
water System  occupies  no  more 
space  than  a  washing  machine. 
It  operates  silently.  You  will 
never  go  near  it  except  occa- 
sionally to  oil  it.  The  Auto- 
water folder  tells  you  all  about 
it.^  Send  for  it. 


Running  Water 
wherever  you  need  it 

GOULDS  Pumps,  through  central  pump- 
ing stations,  supply  whole  cities  with 
running  water.  Goulds  Pumps,  incorporated 
in  the  Goulds  Autowater  System,  perform  the 
same  service  for  people  who  live  in  the  coun- 
try and  in  the  smaller  towns.  There  is  a 
Goulds  Pump  for  every  service. 


The  GOULDS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  h"f^'J  Senna Fall*.  Nit. 
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Combined  Engineerin 
of  the  World— 

Ten  units  tell  the  story  of  any  automobile.  Put  it  down  in 
black  and  white  that  these  units  are  the  measure  of  the 
value  you  are  getting  for  your  money.  Don't  be  satisfied 
with  a  car  that  has  merely  one  or  two  good  units,  but 
demand  that  all  ten  be  of  proven  quality. 

Then  match  them  up,  unit  by  unit,  with  those  of  the  New 
Series  Moon  Six — motor,  carburetor,  starter  and  ignition, 
battery,  clutch,  transmission,  universal  joints,  axles,  radiator, 
and  steering  gear.  In  the  Moon,  each  and  every  one  of  these 
units  has  confirmed  its  title  of  proven  quality.  Each  embodies 
the  best  motor  knowledge  of  our  entire  generation.  Not  one 
or  two,  but  all  ten  are  the  product  of  specialists  who  know 
no  equal  in  their  respective  fields. 

The  Moon  organization  includes  a  brilliant  staff  of  engineers 
and  craftsmen.  They  have  embodied  in  this  new  car  only 
standard  features  of  proven  quality.  They  have  taken  the 
combined  engineering  skill  of  the  world  in  these  ten  units 
and  produced  a  car  that  bears  living  testimony  to  Moon 
quality.  No  skimping,  no  subtle  economies,  no  hidden  short' 
comings,  no  one  or  two  units  played  up  at  the  sacrifice  of 
others,  but  a  car  that  proves  its  title  from  first  to  last. 

Built  by 

Moon  Motor  Car  Company,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


Moon's  Ten  Proven  Units 

/.  Continental  Red  Seal  Motor.  6.  Borg  &  Beck  Clutch. 

2.  Delco  Starter  and  Ignition.  7-  Rayfield  Carburetor. 

J.  Timken  Axles.  8.  Exide  Battery. 

4-  Spicer  Universal  Joints.  9-  Fedders  Radiator — Nickel  Silver. 

5.  Brown-Lipe  Transmission.  10.  Warner  Steering  Gear. 
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(Concluded  from  Page  40) 

I  seemed  to  kneel  there  a  long,  long  time. 
The  silence  was  profound.  Then  I  felt  her 
hand  touch  my  brow  lightly,  withdraw,  and 
in  another  moment  return  again.  Her 
fingers  moved  in  my  hair  in  dreamy  fashion. 
I  pressed  her  skirt's  soft  tissue  to  my  hot 
face. 

Suddenly  she  drew  back.  "Heavens," 
she  said,  "what  have  I  done?" 

I  rose,  and  in  pity  for  her  distress  I 
would  have  revealed  my  identity  then  and 
there;  but  no — she  did  not  look  distressed. 
Flushed,  bright-eyed,  she  laughed  a  little. 
She  seemed  more  pleased  than  shocked 
with  what  she  had  done. 

"And  me  almost  engaged  to  Mr.  Sin- 
nickson ! "  she  said. 

"Monica,"  I  asked  solemnly,  "do  you 
love  me?" 

"Yes,  but  " 

"Then  damn  Mr.  Sinnickson!"  I  cried. 
At  this  point  Mr.  Sinnickson  himself  rang 
the  bell. 

When  I  opened  the  door  he  sneered 
portentously. 

"  Miss  Agnew  telephoned  me,  Cornelius, 
that  you  were — er— superseded,"  he  began. 
"She  requested  me  to  see  to  it  that  you 
got  off  promptly,  leaving  everything — ah — 
intact." 

"You  needn't  bother  about  that,"  I  said. 
"Lady  Monica  is  here." 

"Lady  Monica  here!  Then  I  must  see 
her." 

Mr.  Sinnickson  and  Lady  Monica  met  in 
the  drawing-room.  From  the  dining  room 
I  heard  them  conversing  coldly  and  po- 
litely for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  of  a  sudden 
Mr.  Sinnickson's  voice  rose  in  wrath  and 
incredulity. 

"You'll  stay  on  here  alone  with  that — 
that  cheap  imitation  swell!"  he  cried. 

Lady  Monica  murmured  something  that 
I  could  not  distinguish. 

"But,"  roared  Mr.  Sinnickson,  "it  will 
make  talk.  There  will  be  gossip." 

Again  I  could  not  distinguish  Lady 
Monica's  reply. 

"Then  I'll  put  him  out!"  Mr.  Sinnickson 
shouted. 

"It's  my  duty  to  your  brother.  I'll  put 
him  out  with  my  own  - — — " 

But  here  I  strode  into  the  drawing-room 
savagely. 


Then  the  boy  drew  in  a  long  breath  and 
smiled  again — his  peculiar,  tense,  unboyish 
mile. 

"There.  For  the  present  he  is  gone.  He 
has  little  power  over  me,  I  thank  God.  Be- 
ause  I  am  tone-deaf.  I  cannot  play." 

Miss  Miniter  told  me  that  he  made  these 
final  assertions  stubbornly;  as  if  seeking  to 
onvince  some  incredulous  third  party  to 
heir  conversation  that  he  was  tone-deaf 
nd  could  not  play. 

vt 

MRS.  KINGERY  was  able  to  explain  to 
me  how  it  had  been  possible  for  Bela, 
within  half  a  year,  and  out  of  a  daily  wage 
f  two  dollars,  to  save  eighty-four  dollars 
nd  a  few  pennies  over.  In  the  first  place, 
he  is  not  merely  his  landlady — Mrs.  King- 
ry  could  not  be  merely  anyone's  land- 
ady— she  is  his  motherly  friend.  In  the 
econd,  she  va  his  private  banker— by  re- 
luest. 

Each  Saturday  evening  on  his  return 
rom  the  factory  Bela  deposits  with  her 
ine  dollars,  retaining  from  his  week's 
vages  three  dollars  for  his  personal  neces- 
ities — clothes,  and  repairs  to  same;  tooth 
>aste,  when  needed;  an  occasional  pad  of 
heap  paper,  an  occasional  pencil,  and  so 
n.  Out  of  the  nine  dollars  Mrs.  Kingery 
>dges,  boards  and  launders  Bela,  and  lays 
side  any  surplus  in  cash  to  his  account. 
Tiat  is  why  Bela  has  been  able  to  save 
ighty-four  dollars  and  a  few  pennies  over. 

"But,  Mrs.  Kingery,"  said  I,  shaking 
ny  head  at  her,  "while  I  am  not  im- 
eccable  at  figures  I  think  I  detect  a  slight, 
iscrepancy  between  the  present  cost  of 
ving  and  the  sum  you  have  personally 
etained  as  Bela's  landlady.  Let's  see; 
ine  dollars  a  week— that's,  roughly,  $22b 
»r  six  months;  eighty-four  dollars  from 
225  leaves  $141;  or  $23.50  a  month,  a 
ttle  less  than  six  dollars  weekly.  That 
light  possibly  cover  the  mere  cost  of  the 
ery  considerable  amount  of  excellent  food 
ela  consumes;  but  I  fail  to  see,  Mrs. 
lingery,  how  it  can  also  cover  room  rent, 


"Put  me  out?"  I  hissed.  "It's  I  that'll 
put  you  out,  you  profiteer!  Lady  Monica 
has  promised  to  be  my  wife." 

Mr.  Sinnickson  collapsed.  I  also  seemed 
to  collapse  as  I  realized  the  rashness  of  my 
words.  We  both  looked  at  Lady  Monica. 
Of  a  surety  she  had  never  seemed  so  radi- 
antly beautiful,  so  ineffably  desirable,  so 
like  a  virgin  nymph  to  whom  the  glitter 
and  light  and  loveliness  of  Arcady  still 
clung.  But  would  she  deny  my  rash,  my 
lying  words? 

"Monica,  is  this  true?"  said  Mr.  Sin- 
nickson. 

"Yes,  it  is  true,"  Lady  Monica  answered 
with  a  faint  smile. 

"Then  heaven  pity  you!"  he  groaned, 
and  the  next  moment  he  was  gone. 

Lady  Monica  and  I  were  alone  once 
more.  Reverently  I  approached  her.  Rev- 
erently I  took  her  hand.  But  with  a  soft, 
swift,  supple  movement  she,  the  divine  and 
glittering  nymph,  clasped  my  neck  with 
her  white  arms  and  lifted  her  fresh  lips  up 
to  mine  eagerly. 

Anr)  now  we  sat  in  the  drawing-room, 
hand  in  hand. 

"  Monica,  I've  something  to  tell  you." 

"Have  you,  Peter?" 

"Something  that  will  tremendously  sur- 
prise you." 

"Will  it?" 

"You  fought  against  love,  didn't  you? 
An  earl's  daughter,  you  wouldn't  love  a 
servant.  You  were  cruel,  you  devised  hu- 
miliating tasks  for  me,  but  in  the  end  you 
listened  to  the  voice  of  your  heart." 

"Yes,  I  listened  to  the  voice  of  my  heart, 
dear." 

"Now  for  the  surprise:  I  am  not  P.  Cor- 
nelius, a  poor  batman.  I  am  " 

But  here  Lady  Monica  smiled  mischie- 
vously, and,  burlesquing  my  awkward  air, 
she  said:  "I  am  the  rich  Peter  Cornelius 
DeGroote  of  DeGroote  Manor;  I  am  the 
brother  of  the  Duchess  of  Caravan;  I  am 
Bulldog  DeGroote,  one  of  the  aces  of 
the  crack  Hat-in-the-Ring  squadron;  I 
am  " 

"How  the  devil  did  you  know?"  I  cried. 

"I  knew  almost  from  the  first,"  said 
Lady  Monica.  "I  knew  from  the  day  you 
caught  me  stealing  out  of  your  room." 

"But  there  was  nothing  in  my  room  to 
give  me  away." 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 

laundry  and  a  modest  margin  of  profit  to 
you.  Particularly,  Mrs.  Kingery,  as  you 
came  to  Miss  Miniter  and  me  not  a  month 
ago,  almost  with  tears  in  your  eyes,  and 
humbly  begged  our  pardon  for  something 
entirely  out  of  your  control — namely,  the 
fact  that  you  could  no  longer  lodge  and 
board  us  at  fifteen  dollars  a  week  each, 
exclusive  of  laundry,  without  grave  danger 
of  landing  your  husband  and  children  in 
the  County  Home. 

"How  do  you  explain  away  this  discrep- 
ancy, Mrs.  Kingery?" 

The  sprightly  little  woman,  ordinarily 
so  cheerful  in  the  midst  of  her  anxieties, 
now  blushed — very  pretty  she  looked,  too, 
doing  it;  and  five  years  younger — hung  her 
head,  and  avoided  my  grim  glance  of  in- 
quisition. She  hadn't  a  word  to  say  for 
herself— not  one.  So  I  denounced  her. 

"The  fact  is,  Mrs.  Kingery,  you  have 
ceased  to  be  businesslike  in  your  dealings 
with  that  young  man.  You've  taken  to 
regarding  him,  almost,  as  a  son.  Can  you 
deny  it?" 

She  could  not  deny  it.  But  she  could, 
and  did,  offer  a  few  halting  excuses. 

"No  father — nobody  of  his  own — and 
when  I  found  his  mother'd  left  him  too — 
and  he's  not  one  to  get  on  fast— he's  like 
Kingery— he  can't  push  and  shove  and  be 
mean  to  folks  — that's  what's  needed,  worse 
luck— it'd  be  a  better  world  if  it  wasn't— 
but  that's  how  it  is— and  the  nicer  you  are, 
as  I'm  always  saying  to  Kingery,  and  much 
good  it  does,  but  it's  a  habit  I  can't  break — 
the  less  you  get  for  it— that  boy,  now— 
twelve  a  week's  no  wages  for  a  dog  thee 
days,  and  so  I  tell  him-  hut.  he  says  it's  the 
only  reason  they  keep  him  on  they've  no 
union  labor  out  there— it's  a  scroocliinr, 
skinflint  business  well  you  can  see  he  was 
meant  to  be  a  gentleman — and  the  beauti- 
ful pictures  he  draws  after  hours  and  no 
complaints  out  of  him  — I  haven't  the 
heart  " 

"No,  Mrs.  Kingery,"  I  agreed,  "it's 
your  most  conspicuous  failing.  You  haven't, 
as  you  say,  the  heart." 


"Yes;  there  was  a  tailor's  tab  with  your 
name  on  it  in  that  suspiciously  smart  blue 
suit  you'd  flashed  on  us  the  evening  before 
at  dinner." 

"But  I  had  cut  out  that  tab." 

"From  the  coat,  yes.  Not  from  the  strap 
at  the  back  of  the  trousers." 

"Do  they  put  one's  name  there,  too?" 

"And  afterward,"  said  Lady  Monica, 
"I  wormed  the  whole  story  out  of  your 
sister." 

"But — but  those  persecutions — what 
were  they  for?" 

Lady  Monica  laughed  gayly.  "Oh,  just 
for  fun,"  she  said. 

"All  the  same" — and  I  heaved  a  little 
sigh — "all  the  same  it  would  have  been 
wonderful  if  you  had  consented  to  marry 
me  in  the  belief  that  I  was  only  a  poor  serv- 
ant." 

She  laughed  gayly  again. 

"You  men  are  so  ambitious,  aren't 
you?"  And  then,  leaning  forward,  she 
added  softly,  "But  be  comforted.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  there  was  something  in  my  heart 
from  the  very  first;  something  that  sent 
me  to  explore  your  room,  something  that 
made  me  afraid  of  myself,  something  that 
made  me  hope  "  She  broke  off  ab- 
ruptly. "There!  Are  you  comforted? "  she 
said. 

We  prepared  dinner  together  that  eve- 
ning. Our  little  table  with  its  bowl  of  roses 
was  drawn  up  beside  an  open  window.  Be- 
low us  in  the  blue  June  dusk  the  lights  of 
London  shone  like  a  garden  of  fire  flowers. 
A  glorious  feast. 

But  as  I  opened  the  bottle  of  champagne 
that  went  with  our  roast  duckling  and 
green  peas  there  came  a  discreet,  a  scarcely 
audible  tapping  at  the  kitchen  door. 

"Who  can  that  be?"  I  said,  and  be- 
hold— it  was  Frere,  Hardcastle  and  Blane- 
Livingston,  faithful  to  the  appointment 
which  I  had  myself  forgotten. 

"So  you've  won!"  they  whispered,  step- 
ping in  on  tiptoe.  "You've  won,  haven't 
you?" 

"Won?"  I  shouted,  and  I  pushed  them 
into  the  dining  room,  where  Lady  Monica 
smiled  and  blushed  in  her  white  gown. 
"Won?  I've  won  more  than  you  fellows 
think.  Allow  me  to  present  you  to  my  fu- 
ture wife." 


"Well,  but  who  would — with  a  boy  like 
that?  What's  to  become  of  him?  And  a 
face  many  a  girl  will  dream  about." 

"And  a  few  not  so  young,  eh?" 

"Aha,  Mr.  Ellwood,"  sighed  Mrs.  King- 
ery, "what  could  she  have  been  like  now, 
his  mother?  With  that  darlin'  face  of  hers? 
I  never  go  to  his  room  that  I  don't  feast  my 
eyes  on  it.  There  I  stand  by  the  bureau 
and  stare  at  her.  And  not  a  word  out  of 
him  against  her!  Aha,  Mr.  Ellwood — the 
wickedness  of  the  world — the  wickedness 
of  the  world."  Then,  very  softly  but  firmly: 
"Kath-leen!  You'll  break  that  in  another 
minute!  There— I  said  so!  Oh,  did  she 
cuttums  fin'er — the  poor  baby!" 

Business,  as  I  retreat  from  the  room,  of 
kissing  Kathleen's  slightly  scratched  right 
index  finger;  Kathleen,  aged  seven,  is  her 
youngest,  most  stolidly  mischievous  and 
least  appreciative  child.  Later  business, 
too,  I  presume,  of  sweeping  up  the  frag- 
ments of  some  perishable  object.  But  no 
still  later  and  more  necessary  business — I 
feel  certain,  alas! — of  soundly  spanking 
Kathleen.  Already  I  observe  in  Kathleen 
certain  tendencies  more  fully  and  ripely 
developed  in  the  girl  next  door. 

When  I  mentioned  Mrs.  Kingery  as  my 
superior  I  did  not  mean  my  superior  in 
cynicism.  She  fails  there  rather  badly. 
Hut.  there  are  other  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  rarer,  and  perhaps  more  admirable, 
in  an  overtaxed  and  underaffect  ioned  planet . 
1  admit  that  Mrs.  Kingery  is  a  foolishly 
indulgent,  self-immolating  wife,  mother 
and  landlady.  But.  a  woman  with  sufficient 
reserve's  of  sweetness  to  be  a  foolishly  in- 
dulgent, wife,  mother  and  landlady,  while 
scrubbing  and  baking  and  cooking  and 
washing  and  making  beds  and  setting  to 
rights,  and  ho  on,  a  trifle  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  well,  who  am  1  even  to 
touch  the  hern  of  her  gingham  apron?  Hit 
dean  gingham  apron,  too,  remember!  ] 
have  never  seen  her  wear  one  that  was  not 
clean. 

It  is  true  that  she  finds  little  time  for 
reading  or  philosophical  reflection;  but  she 


Chats  wit 
an  &cpertt 
onTords 


"When  Fords 
Won't  Pull- 

"I  yank  out  the  timer  an' 
give  it  the  careful  once-over. 
If  it  isn't  Al,  I  junk  it  and  put 
in  a  Milwaukee.  For  you 
sure  need  a  good  timer  for 
Spring  driving. 

"  Y'  know,  'most  any  timer 
will  fire  an  engine  when  there's 
no  load  on  'er.  But  when 
you're  plowing  through  March 
mud,  you  need  a  regular  'he' 
spark  in  every  cylinder. 
That's  why  I  recommend  the 
Milwaukee  Timer — it's  the 
best  Spring  tonic  I  know  for 
Fords." 


MM1EJE 


— the  replacement  timer  that  is  in* 
general  use  wherever  Fords  are 
driven. 

Garage  men  everywhere  know  the 
Milwaukee  as  the  most  dependable 
and  durable  timer  made — a  simple, 
sensible  instrument  that's  as  rugged 
as  the  car  itself.  Only  two  moving 
parts — nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
The  product  of  15  years  of  engineer- 
ing experience.  3,000,000  Fords  use 
the  same  type. 

Forestall  timer  trouble  I    Install  a 

Milwaukee  now. 

Sold  by  80%  of  all  auto  tupply 
jobber*  and  by  dealer*  every- 
where. Retail  price  $2. 10  ($2.25 
welt  of  Rockies). 

Milwaukee  Auto  Engine 
&  Supply  Co. 

MILWAUKEE.  WISCONSIN 


L  o  o  k  for  the  n  n  m  c 
"  Milwiinkrr  "  (in  t  hr  alirll 
Thrir  Htr  niHiiv  iniit nl ion*. 
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DOUBLE 

GRIP 

PARIS 

CARTERS 

NO  METAL  CAN  TOUCH  YOU 


£or  young  fellows 
J  and  their  sons  j 

These  double-grip  doubie- 
duty-doing  Paris  certainly 
ring  the  bell  with  a  bang 
for  you  boys  who  put  pep 
in  your  step. 

Slip  on  a  pair  in  the  morn- 
ing and  at  bed  time  you'll 
find  yourself  humming  "This 
is  the  end  of  a  perfect  day." 

Double  Grips 
50?  and  up 

Single  Grips 
35?  and  up 


A.  STEIN  &  COMPANY 

MAKERS 
Children's  HICKORY  Garters 


Chicago 


Nc 


York 


LOWERED  IN  PRICE 
BUT  NOT  IN  QUALITY" 


is  not  the  less  proud  of  Kingery's  weakness 
for  subscription  editions.  He  is  paying  in- 
stallments now — her  little  way  of  telling  me 
she  is ! — on  three  elegant  sets:  The  tales  and 
novels  of  Guy  de  Maupassant,  richly  illus- 
trated, and  kept,  therefore — pending  a  fur- 
ther growth  in  grace  of  Denis,  aged  nine — 
under  lock  and  key;  Famous  Pages  From 
Famous  Authors;  and  an  Illustrated  History 
of  the  Great  War,  in  weekly  parts,  which  are 
accumulating  so  rapidly  that  Mrs.  Kingery 
says  either  one  of  two  things,  those  albums, 
Kingery  or  the  phonograph,  will  have  to 
go!  In  her  husband's  heavy  presence  this 
is  the  one  definite  complaint  I  have  heard 
her  utter;  and  it  surprised  him  into  sudden 
resentment. 

"If  I'd  had  more  edycation  in  me  youth, 
woman,  there'd  be  a  grand  pianny  an' 
Kathleen  playin'  on  it  in  the  parlor  now! 
Lack  of  edycation — that's  what  drags  down 
the  prolytar-yut,"  muttered  Kingery. 

"The  man's  right,  too,"  responded  Mrs. 
Kingery  with  a  propitiatory  smile. 


IT  WAS  from  Bela  via  Miss  Miniter  in 
part,  in  part  from  Bela  via  Mrs.  King- 
ery, that  I  learned  something  of  Bela's 
history  during  the  interval  between  his 
mother's  disappearance  and  his  establish- 
ment with  the  Kingery  family  in  Oakdale 
Terrace. 

At  the  time  of  his  mother's  flight  he  was 
living,  wretchedly  enough,  with  his  parents 
in  the  forlorn  attic  of  a  second-rate  road- 
house  not  far  from  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
These  cold,  utterly  comfortless  quarters 
had  been  turned  over  to  them  by  Bud 
Belcher,  proprietor  of  the  roadhouse,  who 
also  furnished  them  with  three  more  or  less 
left-over  meals  a  day.  In  return  for  these 
privileges  it  was  the  duty  of  Hrdlika,  sen- 
ior, to  play  on  his  violin  during  the  dinner 
hour  and  throughout  the  evening,  accom- 
panied on  a  disintegrating  piano  by  Mile. 
d'Aubigny — a  name  adopted  for  this  tem- 
porary professionalism  by  Bela's  mother. 
She  was  an  accomplished  musician,  but 
badly  handicapped  by  an  impossible  in- 
strument. Anton  Hrdlika's  instrument,  as 
we  know,  was  superb;  and  his  command 
of  it,  when  he  could  command  himself,  was 
magical.  He  could  do  so,  however,  but  one 
or  two  evenings  out  of  seven;  though  his 
playing  at  its  worst  had  a  quality  seldom 
or  never  met  with  in  roadhouses  of  any 
grade. 

The  fame  of  the  crazy  fiddler  at  Bel- 
cher's joint  became  locally  very  great,  and 
Bud's  far  from  select  patronage  increased 
rapidly,  improving  somewhat  in  tone.  The 
beauty  of  Mile.  d'Aubigny — she  was  then 
thirty-five,  but  looked  ten  years  younger 
in  spite  of  her  many  sorrows — was  also 
much  appreciated  and  discussed  by  Bud's 


patrons;  particularly  by  a  group  of  for- 
lornly left-over  Princeton  seniors,  pro- 
nounced unwarworthy,  who  took  to  running 
over  to  Bud's  on  Saturday  nights  and  more 
or  less  monopolizing  his  limited  tables. 
Naturally  they  did  their  best  to  flirt  a  little 
with  Mile.  d'Aubigny,  but  without  en- 
couraging success. 

As  if  feeling  it  part  of  her  contract,  she 
would  yield  a  sad  half  smile  now  and 
again,  or  a  pathetic  lift  of  eyes;  that  was 
all.  Bud,  a  coarse-grained  citizen,  true 
product  of  the  underworld,  rather  frowned 
on  her  for  this  coldness ;  thought  it  wouldn't 
hurt  her,  or  his  trade,  if  she  loosened  up  a 
little;  but  he  was  on  the  whole  well  satis- 
fied with  his  acquisitions  and  made  the 
most  of  his  prosperity  while  it  lasted.  No 
one  knew  better  than  he  that,  given  the 
habits  and  temperament  of  Anton  Hrdlika, 
it  could  not  last  very  long. 

There  were  occasional  evenings — they 
tended  to  grow  more  frequent — when  An- 
ton simply  would  not  or  could  not  play.  On 
the  morning  following  the  first  of  these 
lapses  Bud  had  attempted  to  give  him  hell; 
he  never  attempted  it  again.  "Honest," 
wheezed  Bud  Belcher,  in  his  weary  asth- 
matic way,  "I  fought  dat  guy'd  have  a 
knife  in  me.  I  could  'a'  beaned  him  all 
right;  but  why  would  I  t'row  away  a  gold 
mine  like  dat!  Not  on  yer  picher!  If  he 
can't  spiel  after  dis,  he  can't — an'  if  he 
won't,  he  won't.  Dat's  all  der  is  to  it." 

Ragtime,  or  its  nth  power,  jazz,  is  of 
course  the  musical  staple  of  roadhouses; 

but  Anton  left  that  "sacree  espece  de  " 

to  three  disconsolate  colored  ge'men — dis- 
consolate because  they  very  soon  found 
out  they  could  not  compete  for  favor 
against  so  astonishing  a  combination  as 
Mile.  d'Aubigny's  beauty  and  Anton's 
demonic  violin.  If  Anton  was  in  the  mood — 
that  is,  if  he  was  neither  too  far  removed 
one  side  or  the  other  from  his  last  dose  of 
cocaine — he  could  take  complete  possession 
of  a  roomful  of  noisy  diners  with  three 
sweeps  of  his  bow;  he  could  hush  them  to 
silence  and  cast  spell  after  spell  upon 
them — thrill  them,  madden  them  with 
gayety,  or  make  their  throats  tighten  and 
their  eyes  prickle  with  swift-starting  tears. 

And  half  the  time,  or  more,  no  one  in  the 
room  knew  what  he  was  playing;  perhaps 
Anton  did  not  know  himself.  He  just 
played;  and  Mile.  d'Aubigny  supported  him 
instinctively,  tant  bien  que  mal,  with  scat- 
tered, inconspicuous  chords.  At  such  times, 
when  he  had  stopped  playing  at  last,  he 
always  for  a  moment  glared  about  him  at 
the  enthralled  faces  of  the  diners  under  his 
spell,  exclaimed  "Tcha!"  disgustedly,  with 
a  shrug  of  his  whole  frame  dismissing  such 
canaille,  and  then,  as  their  enthusiasm 
broke  upon  him,  turned  his  back  on  it  and 
walked  from  the  room.  Nor  would  he,  for 


all  their  enthusiastic  pleading,  return.  He 
had  never  been  known  to  bow  his  thanks 
to  the  mixed  patrons  of  Belcher's  joint. 
That  is  why,  being  unable  to  fathom  the 
depths  of  his  wrathful  scorn,  they  called 
him  the  crazy  fiddler. 

Bud  approved  of  the  name  and  the  rude- 
ness that  led  to  it.  He  had  quickly  realized 
that  the  advertising  value  of  Anton's  ec- 
centricities would  bring  many  a  merely 
curious  dollar  into  his  till.  So  he  never 
rebuked  Anton  for  his  rudeness;  it  was  a 
funny  selling  point— but,  pragmatically,  it 
was  there.  Bud  was  satisfied. 

One  suspects  from  such  details  that 
Anton  Hrdlika  might  in  earlier  days  have 
become  a  true  virtuoso,  might  have  won 
world  plaudits  instead  of  wild  applause 
from  the  roisterers  at  Bud  Belcher's  joint, 
if  he  had  not  from  youth  up  been  cursed  by 
a  vicious  and  vagabond  heart.  There  was 
no  stability  in  him;  I  fancy  there  never 
had  been.  He  had  the  chaos  of  genius 
only,  t  not  its  divine  order  and  poise.  And 
by  this  time  he  was  guttering  out;  his  rare 
moments  of  fire  were  the  merest  flare-ups 
from  blackening  cinders.  To  a  critical  ear, 
no  doubt,  his  playing  there,  at  Bud's  joint, 
would  have  seemed  slovenly  enough;  a 
sort  of  incoherent  raving  of  the  strings 
only  redeemed  by  flashes  of  true  passion 
from  being  pitiful  or  absurd. 

Then,  too,  the  singular  presence  of  the 
man,  and  the  presence  beside  him  of  Mile. 
d'Aubigny,  with  her  petulant  child's  mouth 
and  rebellious,  half-furtive  eyes,  added  a 
morbid  piquancy  to  these  exhibitions.  An- 
ton Hrdlika  looked  to  the  full,  in  those 
days,  the  physical  and  spiritual  wreck  he 
was — a  little,  stooped  man,  emaciated  and 
tremulous,  with  long,  spidery  arms  and  a 
great  head  ill  balanced  on  a  wisp  of  neck 
and  haloed  with  a  floating  aura  of  reddish- 
blond  hair.  And  his  wax-white  face  had 
shrunken  away  to  nothing,  except  for  the  eye 
caverns  with  their  deep  held,  red  brown, 
malicious  sparks.  An  unpleasant,  macabre 
being,  with  an  odd  distinction  about  him. 
very  difficult  to  account  for.  But  everybody 
at  Bud's  joint  seems  to  have  felt  it  more  or 
less  strongly.  Probably  he  impressed  them 
by  the  sheer  Alplike  but  unsupported  cloud 
forms  of  his  egotism. 

But  the  flitting  of  Mile.  d'Aubigny,  with- 
out a  word  of  explanation  left  behind, 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  Anton. 
It  brought  on  an  immediate  access  of  rage, 
followed  by  a  state  of  progressive  nerve 
exhaustion,  which  he  sought  to  alleviate 
by  more  and  more  frequent  doses  of  a  drug 
it  became  more  and  more  difficult  for  him 
to  obtain.  America  was  in  mid-war  frenzy, 
and  the  underground  dealers  of  the  drug 
traffic  were  being  smoked  out  with  relent- 
less persistence  by  a  Government  now  fully  j 
(Continued  on  Page  46) 
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In  Making  Millions  of  Tons  of  Paper 

Systems  Bond;  Champion;  Belgo-Canadian;  Dill  &  Collins;  Beveridge;  Ham- 
mermill;  American  Writing;  Chemical;  Dexter;  American  Tag;  Interlake; 
Colin- Gardner;  Nelson;  New  Haven;  Crane  Linen  and  many  others  use 

Toledo  Springless  Automatic  Scales 


m 


"V^OUR  daily  newspaper  or  your  favorite 
magazine  very  likely  was  weighed  on 
Toledo  Scales,  not  only  once,  but  several 
times  in  the  processes  from  pulp  to  paper. 

In  the  paper  mill  Toledo  Scales  measure 
out  the  pulp  and  chemicals  in  the  exact, 
proper  proportions,  safeguarding  the  quality 
of  the  paper.  They  also  test  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  paper.  Finally,  by  accurately 
weighing-out  the  heavy  rolls,  they  protect 
the  paper  maker  against  loss  in  the  sale  of 
his  costly  product. 

In  the  great  publishing  plants  Toledo 
Automatic  Scales  are  used  again,  to  weigh-in 
these  millions  of  tons  of  paper,  and  to  weigh- 
out  vast  editions  of  magazines  and  newspapers 
to  catch  the  mails  on  schedule. 

And  not  printing  paper  alone,  but  all 
paper!  Look  about  the  room.  The  wall 
paper  was  weighed  repeatedly  in  the  making 
and  selling.  The  wrapping  paper  on  that 
package  was  graded  and  sold  by  weight. 
Even  paper  shopping-bags  are  tested  for 
strength  by  Toledo  Scales. 

And  so,  in  the  big  paper  and  publishing 
industries,  as  in  others,  Toledo  Automatic 
Scales  are  facilitating  operations,  speeding  up 
production  and  reducing  costs. 

How  much  thought  have  you  given  to  this 
subject  of  weighing? 

Are  you  losing  money  by  using  slow,  hand- 
operated  beam  scales?  Think  of  the  poises 
to  be  moved,  the  loose  weights  to  be  handled, 
and  the  costly  mistakes  so  apt  to  be  made  in 
the  mental  calculations. 

Toledo  Automatic  Scales  stop  all  these 
losses.  With  Toledos  there  are  no  hand 
operations  or  mental  calculations.  All  you 
do  is  roll  on  the  load,  glance  at  the  big  figures 
on  the  dial — the  job  is  done. 

Isn't  it  reasonable  to  think  that  Toledos 
may  do  as  much  in  your  plant  as  they  are 
doing  in  others?  Look  into  this  matter. 
Telephone  our  local  office,  or  write  us,  and 
let  a  Toledo  man  call  and  explain. 

Toledo  Scale  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Lortut  Automatic  Scale  Manufacturtn  in  tht  World 

Canadian  Factory,  Windsor,  Ontario 

106  Sales  Room*  and  Service  Station* 
in  Cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
Others  in  M  Forei«n  Countries 


TOLEDO  SCALES 

,0  SPRINGS-HONEST  WEIGHT 
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HATS  FORYOUNG  MEN 


FINEST  8^  HATS 
in  cJImenca' 

STYLED  and  fashioned 
'  in  the  Orange  Valley 
within  "45  Minutes  from 
Broadway",  Berg  Hats  are 
as  metropolitan  in  style 
as  they  are  standard  in 
quality.  For  over  50  years 
the  Berg  insignia  has 
stood  for  quality  without 
extravagance. 

Other  Grades 
at  $6  to  $12 

At  men's  shops  the  nation  over. 

F.  BERG  6?  COMPANY 

Founded  1864  in 

Orange,  New  Jersey 

General  Sales  Offices: 
Albemarle  Bldg.,  noy  Broad-way,  New  York 
Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 


Bergr 
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(Continued  from  Page  44) 

alive  to  the  patriotic  advantages  of  sound 
young  manhood. 

Finding  now  that  his  crazy  fiddler  had 
turned  from  an  asset  into  a  disagreeable 
liability  Bud  Belcher  commanded  Anton 
and  his  boy  to  clear  out.  Wartime  pro- 
hibition was  imminent  anyway;  few  road- 
houses  were  likely  to  survive  that  disaster. 
Bud  was  growing  morose.  His  manners, 
his  forms  of  speech,  while  dismissing  Anton, 
were  deplorable;  so  deplorable  they  de- 
feated their  own  end. 

Anton's  reaction  to  them  was  a  fit  or 
seizure  of  some  kind,  probably  hysterical, 
which  left  him  too  obviously  down  and  out 
not  to  stir  a  faint  sense  of  pity  and  re- 
sponsibility even  in  Bud. 

At  any  rate,  with  Bela's  help  he  got 
Anton  into  his  bed  and  let  him  stay  there 
for  three  weeks,  while  Bela  nursed  him  and 
did  odd  jobs  about  the  place  to  pay  for  his 
board.  Then  one  morning  Anton,  half 
crazed  with  an  ancient  craving,  made  a 
supreme  effort.  He  rose,  dressed  himself, 
managed  to  slip  from  the  premises  unseen, 
made  his  way  somehow  to  Trenton,  pawned 
there  a  valuable  seal  ring  once  given  him 
by  an  early  admirer,  and  at  last — in  some 
devious  manner,  unexplained — purchased 
the  crystals  he  desired.  He  returned  to  the 
roadhouse,  raving,  and  died  that  night; 
and  the  following  morning  Bud  Belcher 
turned  his  body  over  to  the  authorities, 
handed  Bela  a  dollar,  and  told  the  boy  to 
get  the  hell  out-a  here. 

Bela  packed  what  little  remained  to  him 
into  an  ancient  carryall,  tucked  his  father's 
violin  in  its  case  under  his  left  arm,  and 
departed. 

It  was  a  raw  day  of  late  April.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  his  birthday.  He  was  just 
eighteen. 

His  more  sensible  course  would  have 
been  to  walk  into  Trenton  and  appeal  to 
the  authorities  there  for  assistance.  They 
were  burying  his  father,  and  would  no 
doubt  have  seen  the  necessity  of  providing 
some  temporary  care  or  means  of  liveli- 
hood for  the  son.  Bela  decided,  however, 
to  walk  due  east,  toward  Princeton.  Prince- 
ton was  a  college  town;  therefore,  he 
argued,  a  center  of  culture;  Trenton,  so  far 
as  he  had  examined  it,  was  not. 

But  it  proved  a  long  walk.  Bela  grew 
very  hungry,  very  thirsty,  very  weary.  His 
eyes  attracted  by  the  brilliant  green  of  a 
broad  field  of  winter  wheat,  he  sat  down  on 
his  ancient  carryall  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
laying  the  violin  case  across  his  knees. 

His  clothes  were  well  worn — like  the  ex- 
pression; they  were  also  much  too  small 
for  him.  He  was  all  legs  and  arms.  As  he 
sat  thus,  not  too  happily  or  hopefully — 
though  the  pure  vivid  green  of  the  wheat 
field,  its  color  intensified  by  a  lowering 
gray  sky,  was  a  conscious  solace — many 
automobiles  purred  by.  They  invariably 
purred  by.  It  was  the  nature  of  auto- 
mobiles after  all.  He  did  not  blame  them. 

"  I  must  find  Lally,"  he  thought.  "  Lally  " 
was  what  he  called  his  mother — his  baby- 
hood name  for  her. 

It  was  a  relief  to  be  free  of  his  father — at 
last;  that  was  one  good  thing. 

But  it  was  a  pity  to  be  saddled  with  his 
horrible  violin — a  violin  he  could  never 
bring  himself  to  sell — lest  it  harm  someone. 
If  he  were  to  leave  it  there  in  the  wheat 

field  and  run         No;  there  were  things  you 

couldn't  run  from.  But  it  was  a  great 
pity.  It  troubled  him. 

Then  he  remembered  the  war,  and  that 
troubled  him.  He  hated  the  very  idea  of 
war;  but  he  wondered  whether  he  ought 
not  to  enlist.  "I  shouldn't  mind  being 
killed  much,"  he  decided,  "if  it  weren't  for 
Lally.  I  can't  enlist  till  I've  found  Lally. 
Perhaps  I'm  too  young,  anyway;  I  hope 
so."  So  that  was  settled. 

And  next  he  wondered  how  long  one 
could  go  without  eating — at  a  pinch .  Wasn't 
there  a  man,  once,  who  had  fasted  forty 
days?  Two  or  three  wouldn't  hurt  him 
then,  surely,  if  it  came  to  that. 

But  it  grew  obvious  to  him,  gradually, 
that  he  must  look  for  a  job.  "I  can't  hunt 
for  Lally — not  properly — until  I've  made 
some  money.  That's  the  first  step." 

Well,  after  he  had  made  some  money 
and  had  found  his  mother — what  then? 

Life  was  evidently  before  him.  He  might 
as  well  think  it  all  out  thoroughly,  in  ad- 
vance. 

The  automobiles  continued  to  purr  by 
him,  one  after  another,  in  both  directions. 

That  was  life,  then — knowing  precisely 
where  you  wanted  to  go,  and  going  there 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Where  did  he  want  to  go? 


"Paris,"  came  the  answer  clearly.  "I 
want  to  paint." 

It  didn't  occur  to  him  that  people  were 
not  just  then  going  to  Paris  to  paint.  Or  if 
it  did,  he  realized  that  he  had  other  things 
to  do  first,  and  by  the  time  they  were 
accomplished  the  war  might  be  over. 

Other  things  to  do  first!  Item:  To  make 
money.  Item:  To  find  his  mother.  Item: 
To  find  also  his  mother's  husband — the 
man  who  had  driven  her  from  his  home, 
years  ago.  Bela,  though  he  knew  not  so 
much  of  him  as  his  name,  hated  that  man. 
No  wonder.  Lally  was  just  seventeen  when 
she  had  married  him.  She  was  not  eighteen 
when  he  had  driven  her  from  him.  A  little 
younger  than  he,  Bela,  was  now!  Item, 
then:  To  find  that  brute,  that  misbegotten 
dog!  And  having  found  him  

Just  at  this  critical  point  his  reflections 
were  broken  in  upon  unexpectedly.  An 
automobile  slowed  down  as  it  neared  him 
and  came  to  a  halt  before  him.  A  singular 
conveyance,  indeed!  Shaped  in  the  body 
like  a  conch  shell,  a  great  canary-yellow 
conch  shell.  And  on  the  largest  volute  of 
the  conch  shell  was  painted  in  staring  black 
ornamental  script  a  single  mysterious 
word — "Nuxone."  A  chipper  little  man  in 
a  bearskin  ulster  was  driving  this  car. 

"  'Lo,  kid ! "  he  called  to  Bela.  "  Stranded? 
Want  a  lift?" 

Bela  was  glad  of  a  lift. 

"Where  you  bound  for?"  asked  the 
chipper  little  man. 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Bela. 

"Don't,  eh?  What's  loose?  Are  you 
out  of  luck?" 

Bela,  in  part,  explained. 

"Fiddler,  I  see,"  said  the  little  man. 

"No,"  replied  Bela  firmly;  "I  can't 
play  a  note.  This  is  my  father's  violin — or 
was.  He's  dead." 

"Recent?" 

"Very." 

"H'm,"  said  the  chipper  little  man;  "too 
bad.  Well,  that's  life,  eh?  It's  good  while 
it  lasts.  How  old  are  you?" 

"Just  eighteen." 

"Ha!"  grinned  the  chipper  little  man, 
speeding  her  up  to  thirty-five.  "You'll  last 
a  while  yet  anyway,  won't  you?" 

"Unless  I  go  to  war,"  said  Bela. 

"Well,  don't  you  go  till  they  take  you! 
That's  my  advice.  If  they  want  you  they'll 
take  you  fast  enough.  No  use  borrowin' 
trouble  in  advance.  So  you  want  a  job, 
hey?"  Belanodded.  "Learned  any  trade?" 
Bela  shook  his  head.  "Good!  How'd  you 
like  to  come  with  us?"  asked  the  chipper 
little  man.  "We'll  treat  you  fine.  We're  a 
growing  concern  all  right.  I've  dumped  a 
lot  of  the  stuff  this  run  round." 

"What  stuff?"  asked  Bela. 

"Can't  you  read!"  cried  the  little  man. 
"Nuxone!'; 

"What  kind  of  stuff  is  it?"  queried  Bela. 

"Oh — they  drink  it — folks  drink  it! 
They'd  drink  a  lot  more  of  it  if  I  had  my 
way!  Why,  I'd  plaster  every  stand  in  this 
country  with  it!  I'd  use  three  sheets!  I'd 
paint  up  Nuxone  from  N'Yawk  to  Frisco! 
No  matter  what  it  cost!  You  can't  dump 
stuff  that  ain't  advertised  right.  The 
American  people's  got  no  confidence  in 
pikers!" 

"Does  it  taste  good?"  Bela  queried. 

"Not  so  very.  But  it  oughtn't  to!  It 
tastes — peculiar.  Once  you've  tried  it  you 
can't  forget  it.  That's  the  great  selling 
point.  Get  me?" 

"I'm  not  sure  I  do,"  said  Bela. 

"Then  you're  no  business  man!"  ex- 
claimed his  companion,  hitting  it  up  to 
forty.  "I'll  bet  you're  some  kind  of  a  high- 
brow, hey?  It'd  suit  you  to  teach  school, 
hey?  Too  bad." 

"Where  are  we  going?"  gasped  Bela. 

"Oakdale  Terrace,  son — the  garden  city 
of  the  outer  metrop!  You  may  as  well 
come  along.  How's  two  per  strike  you? 
Rotten?" 

"I  suppose  that  would  be  all  right  to 
start  on,"  said  Bela  doubtfully.  "Of 
course,  I'm  sorry  it  isn't  more." 

"Nacherly,"  grunted  the  chipper  little 
man. 

His  name,  Bela  later  discovered,  was 
Jonas  Trask.  He's  the  son-in-law  of  old 
Peter  Schuchert,  one  of  our  three  local 
magnates.  And  though  chipper,  as  indi- 
cated, and  not  ungenial,  he  is— on  the 
authority  of  the  girl  next  door — "one  wise 
little  guy."  Local  report  has  it,  too,  that 
he  is  the  only  begetter  of  Nuxone,  and 
if  so  he  is  certainly  an  enthusiast  for  his 
brain  child.  But  he  is  dependent  upon 
Papa  Schuchert  for  all  capital  expended  in 
its  commercial  development,  which  not 
infrequently  puts  a  damper  on  his  soaring 


ambition.  Papa  Schuchert,  you  see,  is  said 
to  look  longer  at  a  dollar  before  risking 
or  spending  it  than  any  second  man  on  the 
Terrace.  That  is  possibly  why  Papa  Schu- 
chert has  more  dollars  to  look  at  than  most 
of  us;  it  is  also  why  it  has  become  one  of 
the  duties  of  Jonas  Trask  to  pick  up  down- 
and-out  labor  wherever  he  may  run  upon  it. 
And  if  you  should  desire  to  test  the  ex- 
treme limits  of  his  chipper  geniality  you 
have  only  to  pronounce  in  his  presence 
two  words — "Samuel  Gompers."  An  ex- 
plosion both  chaotic  and  profane  always 
follows,  and  his  firecracker  expletives  can 
be  heard  popping  through  the  clouds  of 
wrath  that  enfold  him. 

Bela  spent  his  first  week  at  Oakdale 
Terrace  in  a  filthy  rooming  house  for 
hunkies,  hard  by  the  public  dump;  and  by 
the  end  of  it  he  was  of  two  minds:  He  could 
not  decide  which  of  two  forms  of  suicide 
would  prove  the  less  disagreeable — jump- 
ing into  the  river  or  falling  into  the  mixing 
vat.  Jumping  into  the  river — though,  given 
the  river,  scarcely  less  nasty — was  more 
poetic;  but  he  could  swim  a  little;  so  fall- 
ing into  the  mixing  vat  would  be  more 
certainly  effective. 

Fortunately  Jim  Hat,  his  foreman,  asked 
him  on  the  morning  of  this  crisis  why  the 
devil  he  was  dying  on  his  hands  like  that! 

"I  wish  I  were  dead,"  sighed  Bela. 

"Oh — you  wisht  you  were  dead!"  mim- 
icked Jim.   "What's  loose?" 

Bela  explained  that  life  in  his  present 
quarters,  among  the  hunkies,  was  no  longer 
desirable. 

"Do  you  good!"  growled  Jim  Hat,  him- 
self of  hunkie  origin.  "You're  too  damn 
soft  for  this  world!" 

But  all  the  same  he  took  Bela  home  with 
him  that  night  and  presented  him  to  Mrs. 
Kingery,  his  neighbor.  He  happened  to 
know  that  her  attic  room  had  just  been 
vacated. 

Now  Jim  Hat  was — and  is — the  appro- 
priate father  of  the  girl  next  door. 


THE  one  night  which  Bela  spent  in  the 
home  of  Jim  Hat  left  an  ineffaceable  im- 
pression and  sowed  the  seeds  of  future  dis- 
aster. Miss  Miniter — not  given  to  gush  in 
any  form — says  that  Bela,  with  the  doubt- 
ful exception  of  Donatello's  David,  is  the 
most  romantically  beautiful  object  she  has 
ever  seen.  Judge,  then,  of  the  effect  of  this 
apparition  upon  the  girl  next  door !  Sadie 
Hat  is  herself  but  sixteen,  though  physi- 
cally she  might  pass  for  twenty;  and  her 
rudimentary  mind  is  shot  through  with 
just  one  primitive  current  of  the  highest 
possible  voltage.  In  all  other  respects  she 
is  an  absolute  nonconductor.  She  has  a 
shrill-tongued  mother,  for  whose  tongue, 
however  shrill,  she  cares  nothing — being 
openly  insubordinate.  Does  she  not  work 
in  a  button  factory  near  Hp.ckensack?  Is 
she  not  self-supporting?  Why,  then,  if  she 
so  desires,  should  she  not  be  insupport- 
able? Her  mother  and  her  five  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  find  her  so — and  much 
good  it  does  them!  But,  not  without  rea- 
son, there  is  one  being  whom  she  fears- 
Jim  Hat,  her  father.  Him  she  fears  be- 
cause she  knows  he  is  capable  of  beating 
her.  So  to  him  alone  she  toadies,  giving 
always  the  soft  sly  answer  that  turneth 

away  

Her  wages,  for  the  past  year  at  least, 
have  been  far  in  excess  of  her  deserts.  She 
has  blossomed  out  in  immodest  finery;  and 
on  hot  summer  evenings  the  ripe  forms  oi 
her  dumpy,  precocious  figure  are  displayed 
for  whatever  they  may  prove  matrimo- 
nially— oh,  she  knows  her  way  about,  does 
the  girl  next  door! — to  be  worth.  Her  hair 
is  bobbed.  She  revels  in  rice  powder  and 
rouge. 

I  have  stepped  on  spiders  with  more  com- 
punction than  I  would  step  on  her— if  the 
gesture  were  feasible. 

Her  factory  being  more  distant,  Sadie 
Hat  arrives  home  each  evening  some 
twenty  minutes  later  than  Jim.  She  is 
always  in  the  greatest  possible  hurry  to  get 
through  dinner  and  array  herself  for  the 
evening's  adventures.  She  doesn't  waste 
time  by  stopping  to  kiss  her  mother  or  play 
with  the  baby  or  go  through  any  vair 
family  rituals  of  affection.  Samuel  Butler 
himself  did  not  regard  family  life  with  a 
more  hostile  absence  of  sentiment  than 
does  Sadie.  All  Sadie's  energy  is  reserved 
for  the  indispensable  preliminaries  to  found- 
ing a  family  of  her  own.  Not  that  she 
wants  a  family;  but  she  does  want  an 
adequate  provider — and  meanwhile  she 
craves  every  thrill  and  dissipation  incident 

(Continued  on  Page  48) 
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JUST  how  dependable  is  the  Packard  truck  ? 
The  convincing  answer  is  written  in  the 
hauling  records  of  the  nation's  industries. 

There  you  will  find  the  Packard  conspicu- 
ous alike  for  its  mastery  of  the  unusual  job 
and  for  its  dogged,  day  in,  day  out  service  on 
the  routine  haul.  Whatever  the  duty,  the 
Packard  performs  it  with  noticeable  freedom 
from  the  small  defects  and  troubles  that  too 
frequently  cripple  or  halt  the  operation  of  the 
ordinary  truck. 

This  ability  of  the  Packard  truck  is  based 
on  the  design,  materials  and  workmanship 
that  give  it  the  capacity  to  resist  fatigue,  to 
withstand  sudden  shocks, todeliver  full  power, 


and  to  operate  economically  through  years  of 
serviceable  life. 

A  typical  result  of  the  reliability  thus 
built  into  every  Packard  truck  is  the  record 
of  a  Packard  truck  that  averages  four  26- 
mile  trips  daily  for  The  Gridley  Dairy  Com- 
pany, of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  It  has 
furnished  dependable  service  in  heavy  hauling 
at  exactly  half  the  cost  of  the  Company's 
previous  transportation. 

Supporting  the  inbuilt  quality  that  un- 
derlies such  performance  are  the  service 
facilities  established  to  maintain  Packards 
everywhere  at  the  highest  possible  level  of 
dependability 
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RAINCOATS 

of  smartest  fabrics 

— backed  by  rubber  as  thin  as  silk 


RICH  woolen  fabrics — smart  - 
,  ly  tailored  in  a  score  of 
fashionable  models — these  latest 
Raynsters  mark  a  real  step  for- 
ward in  raincoat  making. 

By  a  special  process,  six  light 
layers  of  rubber  are  built  right 
into  the  fabric — rubber 
so  thin  and  flexible 
you'd  never  know  it  was 
there.  Yet  it  gives  per- 
fect protection  always— 
sheds  the  hardest  rain. 


Six  light  layers  of  rub- 
her  inside  the  fabric! 


Raynsters  are  made  in  styles 
for  men,  women  and  children. 
Some  models  have  the  rubber  on 
the  outside — for  firemen,  police- 
men, farmers,  drivers  and  all 
who  work  outdoors. 

Ask  for  Raynsters  at  any  good 
clothier's,  or  write  us  at 
1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  for  address  of 
your  nearest  dealer. 

for  the  Raynster 


Look 
label ! 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 
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to  his  pursuit.  All  life  values  for  her  are 
values  of  sensation;  she  doesn't  so  much 
as  guess  that  for  other  possible  persons 
other  possible  values  exist. 

But  she  is  not  a  creature  of  pure,  un- 
governable passion;  far  from  it.  In  her, 
crude  physical  instinct  is  directed  by  a 
low,  crude  cunning  to  crude  material  ends. 
And  she  is  very  typical;  that  is  the  pity 
and  terror  of  it.  If  she  were  not  typical  I 
should  not  be  afraid  of  her — as  I  am,  un- 
speakably. I  am  obsessed  by  her.  I  see  in 
her  the  boll  weevil  of  democracy;  the 
gangrene  of  social  progress;  the  hookworm 
of  gentle  manners;  the  tsetse  fly  of  humane 
culture;  the  

But  bear  with  me;  I  rave. 

She  came  home  that  night,  then — the 
night  Jim  Hat  brought  Bela  with  him — in 
her  usual  haste  to  be  through  with  dinner 
and  on  with  the  dance.  War  conditions  had 
whipped  up  this  metaphorical  dance  to  a 
dervish  madness.  Military  glamour  had 
added  the  last  possible  thrill  to  be  wrung 
from  difference  in  sex.  Not  that  the  girl 
next  door  thought  the  less  of  Bert,  her 
most  hopeful  gen'leman  friend,  because  he 
had  flat  feet  and  imperfect  teeth  and  other 
slight  defects  debarring  him  from  military 
glory.  He'd  be  no  use  to  her  dead,  she 
apprehended;  and  she  could  easily  slip  in 
as  much  martial  excitement  as  she  dared 
with  other  fellers  in  khaki — on  the  side. 

Such,  doubtless,  were  her  thoughts  as 
she  sped  along  Fuchsia  Street;  but  as  she 
turned  in  to  mount  the  porch  steps  of  Jim 
Hat's  model  building-loan  cottage  they 
must  have  vanished.  There,  seated  in  a 
rocking-chair  on  the  front  porch,  was  the 
handsomest  young  guy  she  had  ever  seen, 
with  the  swellest  eyes.  His  clothes  were 
seedy  and  too  small  for  him,  but  neat ;  and  he 
wore  them  without  self-consciousness.  As 
Sadie  appeared  before  him  he  rose  quietly 
and  bowed.  These  were  not  the  manners 
to  which  Sadie  was  accustomed.  They  were 
so  strange  to  her  that  she  giggled,  and 
said  pertly,  "Oh,  don't  mention  it!  Say — 
where'd  you  blow  in  from?" 

"  Mr.  Hat  was  kind  enough  to  bring  me 
home  for  the  night,"  said  Bela.  "  I  suppose 
you  are  his  daughter,  Sadie?  My  name  is 
Hrdlika,  Bela  Hrdlika.  I'm  working  under 
your  father  at  the  Nuxone  plant." 

"Lord  help  you!"  responded  Sadie,  giv- 
ing him  as  she  did  so  her  most  practiced 
and  provocative  ogle.  "Ain't  dinner  ready 
yet?" 

Bela  says  she  struck  him  instantly  as  the 
most  repulsive  young  woman  imaginable; 
he  says  it  was  very  difficult  for  him  even  to 
be  polite  to  her.  He  sat  beside  Sadie  during 
the  plentiful  but  rackety  dinner  more  or 
less  hurled  before  her  husband  and  brood 
by  poor,  peevish  Mrs.  Hat;  and  this  painted 
factory  flapper  had  the  shamelessness  to 
drop  her  fork — purposely,  he  thinks — be- 
tween them,  and,  when  he  leaned  to  recover 
it,  to  dive  down  beside  him,  pressing  her 
shoulder  hard  against  his;  then,  in  accept- 
ing the  fork  from  him,  she  pointedly  squeezed 
his  hand. 

Bela  was  brick  red  when  he  came  to  the 
surface;  not  from  embarrassment,  he  in- 
sists, but  from  pure  rage. 

And  when,  after  dinner,  Sadie  tried  to 
complete  her  conquest  on  the  front  porch, 
while  he  was  waiting  for  Jim  to  join  him 
and  conduct  him  across  the  side  yard  to 
Mrs.  Kingery's,  Bela  flatly  and  finally 
snubbed  her.  How  he  was  able  to  accom- 
plish this  seeming  impossibility  Bela'  has 
never  explained;  it  is  certain,  however,  that 
Sadie  never  forgave  him.  I  fancy  she 
promised  herself  then  and  there  to  get  even 
with  that  stuck-up  little  guy  some  day; 
and  I  have  reason  to'know  that  she  kept  her 
promise. 

But  that  was  months  after,  at  a  time 
when  Bela  was  hardly  aware  of  her  con- 
tinued existence;  when  she  had  become  for 
him  merely  something  unpleasant  in  a  dim 
way,  something  faintly  offensive,  over  there 
across  the  side  yard;  something  negligible 
and  nameless — the  girl  next  door. 


BELA  came  to  Mrs.  Kingery's  in  May, 
1918;  I  reached  that  blessed  haven  the 
following  July;  Miss  Miniter  had  already 
been  nesting  there  for  upward  of  a  year. 

My  arrival  taking  place  the  mid-afternoon 
of  a  weekday,  I  did  not  meet  my  fellow 
boarders  until  we  assembled  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kingery  and  the  two  smaller  Kingerys 
at  dinner.  Mrs.  Kingery  has  the  rare  art  of 
cooking  a  good  round  body-building  meal 
and  serving  it  up  hot,  while  partaking  of  it 
herself  at  appropriate  intervals,  correcting 


pleasantly,  but  ineffectively,  the  manners 
of  her  children,  and  joining  in  the  general 
conversation — all  with  a  seeming  minimum 
of  noise  or  confusion.  Kingery  does  not 
even  suspect  what  a  lucky,  badly  spoiled 
old  walrus  he  is. 

On  this  evening  of  my  first  dinner,  as  it 
perhaps  fortunately  happened,  Bela  was 
five  or  ten  minutes  late  in  coming  down. 
Mrs.  Kingery  explained  the  delay  to  her 
husband,  who  has  the  common  masculine 
impatience  of  any  tardiness — not  unavoid- 
ably his  own— at  mealtime. 

"It's  not  the  boy's  fault,"  said  Mrs. 
Kingery;  "I  asked  him  to  do  an  errand  for 
me  on  his  way  home.  He's  putting  on  a 
clean  shirt,  Mr.  Ellwood,  in  honor  of  the 
occasion." 

"That  lad's  too  vain  of  his  good  looks!" 
growled  Kingery,  a  massive,  blue-chinned 
Celt;  honest  and  grumblesome  and  entirely 
harmless. 

"And  well  he  might  be!"  flashed  Mrs. 
Kingery.  "It  would  be  a  grand  thing  for 
Denis  there  if  he  had  more  nose  to  him  and 
fewer  freckles  and  warts." 

Denis,  a  delightful  grotesque,  aged  nine, 
affably  wrinkled  what  nose  he  had;  his 
grin  is  infectious. 

"Toads  does  it,"  asserted  Kathleen,  re- 
ferring, I  believe,  to  the  warts.  "He"? 
always  pickin'  up  toads  to  scare  me." 

"Who's  this  telling  tales  now?"  asked 
Mrs.  Kingery  of  no  one  in  particular.  But 
it  was  obvious  that  Kathleen  was;  so  she 
pouted  a  heavy  lower  lip,  thus  emphasizing 
a  comic  resemblance  to  her  heavy  father. 

"What's  the  good  of  waitin'  for  him 
anyway?"  demanded  Denis;  cheerfully, 
however.  Denis,  happily  for  him  and  the 
world,  is  his  mother's  boy;  there  isn't  a 
peevish  fiber  in  his  tough  little  system. 

"The  lad's  said  a  sensible  thing  for 
once!"  This  from  Kingery.  "Be  seated 
all.  Sit  down.  That's  your  chair,  Mr. 
Ellwood — beside  Miss  Miniter,  so  you'll 
not  be  having  Kathleen's  elbow  in  your 
ribs.  Bring  in  the  soup,  mother.  I've  a 
day's  work  behind  me,  thank  God." 

Mrs.  Kingery's  day's  work  not  being 
behind  her  yet  by  three  hours,  she  retired 
to  the  kitchen;  but  Kingery's  final  state- 
ment served  the  rest  of  us  for  a  sort  of  in- 
formal, standing  grace  before  meat,  and— 
though  accidental — one  of  the  pithiest  I 
had  ever  heard. 

Said  Miss  Miniter  beside  me  pleasantly: 
"You'll  like  Bela  Hrdlika,  Mr.  Ellwood- 
when  he  does  come.  You'll  not  be  able  to 
resist  him.   He's  a  remarkable  boy." 

Speech  failing  me,  I  achieved  a  grotesque 
clucking  sound,  which  Miss  Miniter  was 
kind  enough  to  interpret  as  a  question  and 
to  answer  forthwith. 

"Hrdlika,"  she  smiled.  "An  odd  name, 
isn't  it?  Bohemian,  I  believe." 

Well,  it  was  soon  evident  that  I  had  not 
betrayed  myself;  but  it  is  fortunate  that 
precisely  at  this  moment  of  personal  crisis 
Mrs.  Kingery  appeared  from  the  kitcha 
with  a  tureen  of  oxtail  soup,  steaming  and 
flamboyantly  fragrant.  It  created  just  tin 
momentary  diversion  I  needed  and  enabled 
me  to  suppress  all  outer  signs  of  my  suddec 
and  painful  agitation.  For  my  purpose  in 
coming  to  Oakdale  Terrace — my  secret 
purpose,  which  was  eventually  to  stamp  me 
as  a  man  of  mystery — was  to  enter  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Kingery,  meet  there,  and 
somehow  win  the  affection  of  a  boy  ol 
eighteen  named  Bela  Hrdlika,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  my  son — my  only  child  and 
apparent  heir. 

He  came  down  a  moment  later,  entering 
with  quiet,  naturally  graceful  apologies  to 
his  hostess  and  host.  Miss  Miniter  intro- 
duced me  to  him  and  I  rose  and  shook 
hands  with  him  across  the  table.  The  room 
being  rather  cramped  for  elaborate  cour- 
tesies, this  seemed  the  simplest  thing  I 
do.  Or  was  it  that  I  did  not  quite  trust 
the  joints  of  my  knees? 

"I'm  very  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Ell- 
wood." Then  he  took  his  place  between 
Denis  and  Kathleen,  with  a  comradely 
smile  to  each.  But  his  smiles,  though 
friendly,  were  not  light-hearted;  his  face,  I 
convinced  myself  after  a  glance  or  two,  was 
fundamentally  sad.  It  was  the  first  time 
I  had  ever  seen  him. 

And  it  was  a  warm  night;  too  warm  for 
a  hot  rich  soup.  I  was  troubled  by  a  faint 
passing  nausea,  conscious  of  small  cold 
beads  of  perspiration  on  my  forehead.  I 
hoped  Miss  Miniter  would  attribute  them 
to  the  somewhat  unseasonable  heartiness  of 
Mrs.  Kingery's  table.  I  could  talk  little; 
but  Bela  Hrdlika  talked  less— his  habit,  as 
I  was  soon  to  discover.  When  dinner  was 
(Continued  on  Page  50) 
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THE  cost  of  Sheetrock,  the  fire- 
proof wallboard,  is  surprisingly 
low.  Taking  a  12x12  room  as  the 
average,  $35  covers  the  outlay  for  this 
wall  and  ceiling  material  made  from 
pure  rock.  And,  because  Sheetrock  is  so 
quickly  and  easily  erected,  the  labor  cost 
involved  is  correspondingly  moderate. 
So  at  a  small  expense  it  is  possible  by 
the  use  of  Sheetrock  to  add  to  a  dwell- 
ing an  attractively  finished  room  that 
increases  the  value  of  the  house  by  per- 
haps several  hundred  dollars. 


Sheetrock  makes  standard  walls  and 
ceilings — permanent,  rigid,  fireproof. 
It  comes  in  broad,  ceiling-high  sections 
that  can  be  handled  speedily  andcleanly. 
It  can  be  sawed  and  fitted  to  form,  and 
nailed  directly  to  the  joists  or  stud- 
ding. There  is  no  lathing  to  be  done, 
no  mixing  of  plaster,  no  plastering.  As 
soon  as  the  Sheetrock  is  up,  the  room 
is  ready  for  occupancy.  Your  dealer  in 
lumber  or  builders'  supplies  has  Sheet- 
rock in  any  quantity  you  may  need. 
W  rite  lor  "Walls  of  Worth."  ' 


SHEETROCK 


Oiic  FIRE  PROOF 


WALLBOARD 
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More  and 
Better  Work 

When  it  becomes  known  that  you 
can  do  more  and  better  work  than 
those  about  you,  your  advancement 
is  assured. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are 
constantly  ailing  because  you  are  suf- 
fering from  some  slight  form  of 
indigestion,  your  progress  will  be 
retarded. 

The  routine  use  of  Beeman's  Orig- 
inal Pepsin  Gum  ten  minutes  after 
each  meal,  by  keeping  the  digestive 
apparatus  in  good  working  order, 
helps  to  give  you  the  best  of  health 
and  the  ability  to  do  work  to  your 
maximum  capacity. 


American  Chicle  Company 
New  York  Chicago 
San  Francisco 


A 

CHI  CLE 

V 


_  i  (Continued  from  Page  48) 

over  I  excused  myself  at  once,  pretty  awk- 
wardly, and  retired  to  my  room. 


ONCE  there,  I  lit  my  pipe,  sat  down  by 
the  window,  open  on  the  sticky  breath- 
lessness  of  the  side  yard,  and  let  Remorse 
have  her  way  with  me.  There  were  many 
things  she  was  pleased  for  the  hundredth 
time  to  recall  to  my  attention,  to  insist 
upon  in  her  relentless  feminine  manner. 

In  January  of  the  year  1899  a  young 
American — he  was  twenty-two — arrived  in 
Paris,  having  come  over  directly  from  the 
port  of  New  York.  His  name  was  Alfred 
Elliman.  Yes,  he  is  one  and  the  same  per- 
son as  the  now  somewhat  famous  painter  of 
very  costly  portraits  and  designer  of  mural 
decorations  for  the  more  ambitious  capi- 
tols,  courthouses  and  public  libraries  of 
these  happily  extravagant  States.  Only 
child  of  a  doctor  in  modest  circumstances, 
he  was  born  and  grew  up  in  the  small  but 
prosperous  city  of  his  ancestors,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut.  However,  at  the  time  I 
write  of,  both  his  father  and  mother  were 
dead.  His  father,  long  a  widower,  had  died 
just  after  Alfred's  graduation  from  Yale; 
June,  1898;  and  Alfred  found  himself  in 
possession — once  the  estate  was  cleared — 
of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars.  It  was 
enough,  more  than  enough,  for  his  instant 
needs;  he  felt  enormously,  fantastically 
wealthy ;  and  he  really  was  a  very  fortunate 
and  undeserving  young  man.  He  had  al- 
ways been  headstrong  and  thoughtless,  and 
not  a  little  wild;  his  father  had  consistently 
spoiled  him  from  the  time  of  his  mother's 
death,  which  occurred  in  a  railroad  accident 
when  Alfred  was  ten.  He  had  been  with 
his  mother  on  that  fatal  journey,  escaping 
unharmed;  and  his  father  could  never 
thereafter  bear  to  see  him  even  momen- 
tarily unhappy.  If  Alfred  had  not  been 
genuinely  fond  of  his  father  the  results  of 
this  singular  indulgence  must  have  proved 
even  more  disastrous  than  they  were. 

They  were  disastrous  enough.  During 
his  four  years  at  Yale  the  boy  spent  rather 
more  than  his  father  was  earning;  and 
while  doing  so,  thought  he  was  having  the 
time  of  his  life.  Perhaps,  for  an  unawak- 
ened  cub,  he  was.  I  look  back  on  him  wonder- 
ingly,  as  a  vital  youngster  with  champagne 
spirits  and  tastes,  and  no  sense  of  responsi- 
bility; a  ground-pawing,  capersome,  selfish 
young  zebra !  Let  the  mixed  images  of  cub, 
unawakened,  and  capersome  zebra  with 
champagne  tastes,  express  him  for  what 
they  are  worth;  they  are  worth  quite  as 
much  as  he  was,  however  mixed. 

But  he  had  his  aptitudes.  He  could 
drink  more  than  most  boys  of  his  age  and 
feel  it  less,  and  he  never  found  much  trouble 
in  bluffing  along  through  his  classes  and 
then  feverishly  boning  up  as  the  terms 
closed,  just  in  time  to  pass,  but  no  more 
than  pass,  his  exams.  And  he  had,  too,  a 
talent  that  added  luster  to  his  undergradu- 
ate career.  He  could  draw  better  than  any 
man  then  in  Yale;  his  caricatures  in  the 
Record  were  famous.  So  he  made  desirable 
societies  and  was  generally  considered  one 
of  the  more  popular  men  in  his  class.  Not 
the  most  popular,  for  he  had  an  insolent, 
satirical  tongue  at  times,  and  by  Junior 
year  had  become  something  very  much  like 
a  snob.  The  plain  fact  is  that  he  was  suffering 
those  days  from  acute  juvenile  megalomania 
in  its  most  critical  form. 

Observe  him,  then,  foot-free  in  Paris, 
with  the  great  world  his  oyster!  He  had 
gone  there,  of  course,  to  study  painting;  or, 
rather,  to  paint.  He  was  not  just  then  of 
the  opinion  that  overmuch  study  would,  for 
him,  prove  necessary.  His  facility  with  a 
pencil,  and  the  gush  of  his  college  contem- 
poraries, had  led  him  to  pooh-pooh  the 
dull,  senile  dictum  that  art  is  long.  Nor 
was  he  convinced,  either,  that  life  is  short. 
Measureless  time  seemed  then  to  stretch 
before  him,  filled  with  the  most  shining  and 
piquant  possibilities. 

He  secured,  to  start  with,  an  unusual 
apartment,  unusually  expensive,  at  least, 
for  pre-war  Paris,  with  a  vast  balconied 
studio  for  its  principal  room;  and  the  whole 
apartment  was  stuffed  with  beautiful,  more 
or  less  authentic,  cinquecento  furniture  and 
other  rare  and  comfortless  early  Italian 
objets  d'art.  It  belonged  to  a  negligible 
English  painter  with  a  rich,  restless  wife 
whom  he  dared  not  neglect,  and  who  had 
just  decided  to  winter  on  the  Riviera  and 
spend  the  following  summer  at  Deauville. 
The  English  painter  preferred  Paris  to  the 
Riviera  and  almost  any  place  to  Deauville, 
but  that  was  neither  here  nor  there.  He 
must  go;  and  his  apartment  was  just  the 


sort  of  thing  Alfred  had  supposed  would 
offer  itself.   He  trusted  his  luck. 

This  apartment  was  situated  four  flights 
up  in  an  ancient  building  on  the  He  St.- 
Louis,  that  dignified,  peaceful,  slowly  de- 
caying provincial  town ,  set  down  by  mistake 
in  mid-welter  of  Paris  and  somehow  lost 
there;  a  tranquil  haven  for  the  discerning. 
From  his  western  windows  Alfred  now  com- 
manded one  of  the  breath-taking  views  of 
Europe;  looked  out  across  the  dividing 
Seine  to  that  marvel  of  marvels,  Notre 
Dame,  not  masked  by  its  too  dumpy  facade, 
but  seen  in  its  whole  majestic  yet  soaring 
sweep,  as  it  should  be,  from  the  rear.  So 
long  then  as  his  money  lasted  he  might  well 
be  thought  to  be  in  heaven ;  he  had,  tempo- 
rarily, not  a  care  in  the  world. 

Auguste  and  his  wife,  Jeanne-Marie,  went 
apparently  with  the  apartment,  at  increased 
wages,  kept  it  in  apple-pie  order,  and  served 
their  new  charge  the  most  varied  and  de- 
lectable meals.  They  also  polished  his 
shoes,  kept  his  clothes  pressed  and  did  his 
mending.  But  unquestionably  they  be- 
lieved him  to  be  a  millionaire  and  arranged 
their  little  percentages  on  this  and  that 
accordingly.  Did  not  the  American  gentle- 
man pay  all  accounts  presented  without 
inquiry  or  demur?  Surely  then  le  bon  Dieu 
must  have  sent  him  to  provide  more  largely 
for  their  declining  years.  It  was  the  merest 
moral  prudence,  if  this  were  true,  to  take 
certain  slight  advantages. 

Yet  by  the  end  of  the  first  month  in  this 
perfect  retreat  Alfred  began  to  feel  lonely, 
shut  off  from  life.  He  had  entered  no  one 
of  the  famous  ateliers  of  Paris,  having 
decided  to  work  out  his  own  artistic  salva- 
tion. He  had  secured  models  and  he  thought 
he  was  working  very  hard  if  he  stuck  at  his 
painting  two  or  three  hours  a  day.  To  his 
professional  models,  many  of  whom  are 
excellent  judges  of  painting,  it  was  evident 
that  the  young  amateur — so  they  described 
him — had  a  certain  talent,  with  which  they 
never  supposed  he  meant  to  do  more  than 
amuse  himself.  They  took  him  seriously  as 
a  source  of  profit;  not  otherwise. 

Alfred,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  that 
he  took  himself  quite  seriously;  believed 
he  was  truly  ambitious  for  a  great  career. 
Had  he  not  thus  far,  for  example,  led  a  most 
restrained  life — he,  a  young  bachelor  in 
Paris,  without  home  ties,  with  money  in  his 
purse,  and  with  a  genuine  taste  for  irre- 
sponsible society?  What  an  amusing  fling 
he  might  make  of  it  all,  if — if  he  were  not  de- 
termined to  create  a  name  for  himself.  He 
would  begin  a  real  canvas  soon,  something 
he  might  offer  for  exhibition;  something  on 
an  impressive  scale.  He  didn't  quite  know 
what.  However,  an  idea  would  be  certain 
to  strike  him,  sooner  or  later. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  no  denying  it,  he 
was  growing  bored.  He  had  come  to  Paris 
without  introductions  and  had  made  no 
friends  there,  had  not  even  thrown  himself 
in  the  way  of  making  them,  whether  de- 
sirable or  undesirable.  Perhaps  after  all 
he  might  better  enroll  himself  as  the  pupil 
of  some  famous  maitre.  A  little  criticism 
couldn't  hurt  him,  he  supposed;  and  there 
would  be  other  fellows  about.  In  short,  it 
might  prove  more  amusing. 

He  mentioned  the  matter  one  morning 
to  his  model,  an  elderly  picturesque  type 
with  a  flowing  white  beard;  and  it  rather 
nettled  him  to  discover  that  this  elderly 
cynic  seemed  to  think  this  young  sir  might 
find  work  in  the  ateliers  too  steady  and 
monotonous  for  him.  This  young  sir  was 
not  dependent  upon  his  brush,  assuredly— 
that  leaped  to  the  eyes.  Why,  then,  should 
he  discommode  himself?  A  sketch  or  so 
now  and  then — good!  "Pour  passer  le 
temps."  But — art,  m'sieu — Vart!  "Ah, 
comme  c'est  long!"  He  wondered,  too,  that 
m'sieu,  with  his  charming  personality,  lived 
always  alone.  He  ventured  to  remind 
m'sieu  that  youth  does  not  last  forever. 
Art,  after  all,  was  a  metier!  But  love, 
m'sieu  —  ah,  grace  d  Dieu! — quite  on  the 
contrary.  A  graceful  and  amiable  mistress, 
for  example,  in  an  apartment  so  elegant, 
so  " 

Alfred  checked  him,  pretty  sharply.  He 
had  a  healthy  American  dislike  for  this 
particular  form  of  suggestion.  Yet  the 
suggestion  lingered. 

Its  first  effect  was  to  push  Alfred  toward 
entering  himself  at  once  as  a  pupil  at  the 
atelier  of  — — •  Well,  that  was  the  difficulty; 
he  could  not  quite  make  up  his  mind  which 
of  several  possible  masters  to  serve.  He 
would  much  prefer  to  become  the  single,  ad- 
mired disciple  of  some  great  painter,  some 
Olympian  being,  far  too  splendid  and  re- 
nowned ever  to  have  wasted  his  precious 
(Continued  on  Page  S3) 
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This  test  proves  that  Durham 
dyes  put  wear  in  hosiery 

Try  to  tear  a  Durable-DuRHAM 
stocking  or  sock.  It  can't  be 
done — not  with  all  the  strength  of 
your  two  hands.  Pull  it  cross- 
wise or  lengthwise — it  makes  no 
difference.  Even  where  the  top  is 
knit  to  the  rest  of  the  leg  it 
will  resist  your  hardest  tugs. 


T)oes  your  Hosiery  start  to  decay 
before  you  have  worn  it  ? 


SOME  hosiery  is  partly  worn  out  when 
you  buy  it.  This  is  because  the  usual 
method  of  dyeing  hosiery  "scorches"  the 
fabric,  makes  it  brittle,  and  breaks  down 
its  strength  and  wearing  quality. 

Such  hosiery  develops  early  "garter 
runs" — wears  out  prematurely  at  toes 
and  heels — develops  small  holes  wherever 
a  shoe  rubs  or  pinches  the  fabric — as  for 
instance,  at  the  ankle— and  sometimes 
even  the  top  of  the  stocking  pulls  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  leg  when  you  are 
putting  it  on. 

Most  people  have  experienced  some 
one  or  more  of  these  faults  of  hosiery. 

In  offering  Durable-DuRHAM  Hosiery 
to  the  public  several  years  ago,  we  made 
continued  experiments  to  discover  why 
most  hosiery  wears  out  so  quickly.  We 
found  that  it  was  largely  due  to  the 
prevalent  dyeing  process. 


The  result  was  that  we  perfected  an 
exclusive  dyeing  process  which  preserves 
the  original  strength  of  the  fabric — and 
increases  the  life  of  hosiery. 

Starting  with  a  small  business  we  have 
become  in  a  few  years  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  hosiery  in  the  world.  And 
one  of  the  reasons  is  because  Durham 
dyes  put  longer  wear  in  Durham  hosiery. 

Another  reason  is  this:— all  hosiery  is 
reinforced  in  places,  but  Durable-DuR- 
ham  is  doubly  reinforced  at  all  points  of 
hardest  wear.  You  need  only  wear  a 
pair  of  Durable-DuRHAM  stockings  or 
socks— silk,  mercerized  or  cotton— and 
you  will  realize  why  it  is  the  largest  sell- 
ing brand  in  the  world. 

Note  the  prices  quoted  here.  Get  Du- 
rable-DuRHAM  for  the  whole  family.  If 
your  merchant  cannot  supply  you,  write 
to  us  at  85  Leonard  St.,  New  York. 


BACK  AGAIN- 

The  good  old  prices  of  years  ago. 

Cotton  and  Mercerized  Hosiery  15c 
to  50c.   Silk  Hosiery  85c  to  $2.00 


DURHAM  HOSIERY  M  I  LLS,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Sales  Office— 85  Leonard  Street,  New  York 

Export  Agents:  Amory,  Browne  &  Co.,  New  York,  London,  Paris,  Sydney,  N.  S.  VV. 


FOR  MEN.  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 


DURHAM  HOSIERY 

Made  Strongest  Where  the  Wear  is  Hardest 
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The  Famous 
Valspar 
Boiling  Water  Test 


Valspar  renews  your  old  linoleum 

VALSPAR  will  do  wonders  for  your  linoleum,  congoleum  or  oil  cloth.  It 
not  only  brings  out  the  colors  like  new  but  adds  years  of  extra  wear. 

For  Valspar  gives  these  floor-coverings  a  new  surface — tough,  waterproof, 
wear-resisting  —  a  surface  that  is  proof  against  hot  greases,  acid  and  spilled 
liquids,  hot  or  cold. 

And  all  over  the  house  you'll  find  any  number  of  things  that  will  be  the 
better  for  a  protecting  coat  of  Valspar.  For  anything  varnished  with  Valspar  will 
not  only  wear  longer  but  can  be  washed  with  soap  and  hot  water  without  harm. 

Use  Valspar  on  floors,  furniture  and  all  woodwork  indoors  and  out. 

Valspar  Varnish  is  easy  to  apply  and  dries  hard  over  night. 

Anything  that's  worth  varnishing  is  worth  Valsparring. 

VALENTINE  &  COMPANY 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Varnishes  in  the  World — Established  1832 
New  York    Chicago    Boston    Toronto    London    Paris  Amsterdam 
W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Pacific  Coast 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  456  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
Special  Offer 

For  your  dealer's  name  and  15c  in  stamps,  we  will  send  you  a  30c 
sample  can  of  Valspar  —  enough  to  finish  a  small  table  or  chair. 
Fill  out  the  coupon. 


Dealer's  Name- 
Name  


Address. 
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VALENTINE'S 


The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 
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personality  in  teaching  groundlings.  Such 
■  being,  for  example,  us  Renoir— or  the 
mighty  and  truculent  Degas!  Unfortun- 
ately he  hadn't  the  least  idea  how  to  come 
a i  i  hem;  so  he  thought  best  to  reflect  on  it 
a  little  longer.  Doubtless  his  best  introduc- 
tion to  such  a  being  would  be  a  completed 
canvas— a  really  distinguished  pieceof  work 
for  so  young  a  man.  Yes,  that  was  it;  and 
his  master's  recognition  would  open  other 
doors  for  him — give  him  the  freedom  of  all 
that  was  most  brilliant  in  the  artistic  life  of 
Paris.  A  completed  canvas  —  something 
striking;  perhaps  a  little  daring— was  the 
first  step !  He  would  set  to  work  on  it  im- 
mediately, just  so  soon  at  least  as  a  genuine 
inspiration  flashed  upon  him. 

It  flashed  upon  him,  this  inspiration,  a 
week  later— in  the  most  concrete  and  ab- 
sorbing form.  He  was  padding  about  his 
studio  at  the  time,  much  like  a  wolf  in  a 
cage;  searching  every  corner  of  it  for  an 
outlet  to  a  more  adventurous  world — for  an 
outlet  that,  like  a  felt-for  word  at  the 
tongue's  tip,  just  tan talizingly  wasn't  there. 
Then  Auguste  slipped  in  to  him,  with 
apologies,  and  announced  that  a  Mme. 
Meran  was  applying  for  work  on  behalf  of 
her  daughter,  Laurestine.  That  ancient 
type — yes,  perfectly!  he  had  lately  posed 
for  m'sieu — he  had  also  taken  the  liberty,  it 
appears,  of  mentioning  m'sieu  to  this  excel- 
lent Mme.  Meran.  .  .  .  "Ah,  but  yes, 
m'sieu;  she  seems  a  most  respectable 
person.  And  her  daughter — charming!  Al- 
together pretty — and  altogether  young! 
M'sieu,  then,  desires  " 

To  his  dying  hour,  I  am  certain,  Alfred 
Elliman  will  never  quite  be  able  to  forget 
the  thrill  of  his  first  meeting  with  Laures- 
tine Meran.  She  came  wistfully  into  the 
vast  picture-book  studio,  clinging,  almost, 
to  her  mother's  skirts,  and  looking  the 
child  in  years  that  she  still,  almost,  was. 
Mme.  Meran,  herself  a  personable  though 
slightly  battered  woman,  had  dressed  her 
daughter  simply,  but  with  artful  quaint- 
ness ;  a  nymph  in  classic  yet  oddly  coquettish 
white,  with  a  small,  absurdly  demure  poke 
bonnet,  Laurestine  might  well  have  stepped 
from  an  old  print  of  the  Directoire.  She 
had  her  mother's  black,  soft,  lusterless  hair 
and  night-blue  eyes;  but  the  faint,  unsullied 
tea-rose  bloom  of  her  was  wholly  her  own. 

"A  slip  of  a  girl"  —  the  old  saying 
somehow  perfectly  expressed  her.  Those 
night-blue  eyes  lifted  with  a  timid  candor, 
with  an  effect,  almost,  of  pathos.  Their 
emotional  appeal  came  with  the  double 
force  of  checked  tears  or  a  sigh  repressed. 
Each  timid-eager  glance  was  a  petition  on 
behalf  of  lonely  innocence  astray  in  a  too- 
cynical  world.  Not  to  answer  this  petition 
instantly,  by  any  means  within  his  power, 
would  have  seemed  to  Alfred  a  crime  against 
all  that  is  best  and  loveliest  in  Nature. 

And  that  gave  him  his  inspiration:  In- 
nocence, just  as  she  stood  before  him,  in  just 
such  a  studio;  Cynicism,  in  the  form  of  a 
roue  of  the  boulevards,  stepping  forward; 
Sir  Galahad  de  nos  jours,  in  a  form  that 
must  be  disguised  a  little,  lest  it  prove  a 
self-portrait,  barring  him  from  her  with  a 
tall  young  back  suddenly  presented;  while 
the  eyes  of  Innocence  thank  him  and  his 
own  answer,  "Courage!  Trust  in  me!  I 
love  you  I"  These  figures  to  be  realistically 
presented,  yet  with  a  broad  touch  of  cosmic 
Bymbolism. 

Obvious  and  fatuous  romanticism  of  a 
young  man?  Perhaps.  But,  after  all,  mas- 
terpieces have  been  created  from  even  sillier 
material;  given  passionate  sincerity,  the 
quality  of  the  thing  felt  matters  in  art  so 
little;  and  then,  too,  masterpieces  are  so 
largely  a  question  of  perfected  technic.  It 
was  this  stubborn  little  question  of  tech- 
nic—not poverty  of  material  or  insincerity 
of  feeling— that  was  to  keep  Alfred  Elli- 
man, and  for  many  a  year  yet,  precisely 
where  he  belonged    with  the  rank  and  file. 

Mme.  Meran  proved  not  to  be  a  French- 
woman at  all;  she  was  Irish— daughter,  she 
said,  of  a  self-exiled  Irish  patriot,  and 
widow  of  a  comedian  formerly  attached  to 
the  Odeon;  a  celebrated  man,  she  assured 
Alfred,  but— alas!  improvident.  He  had 
left  her  penniless,  with  a  child  of  seven  to 
nurture  and  educate.  She  had  done  her 
poor  best.  M'sieu  could  see  for  himself  that 
her  child  had  not  suffered.  As  for  her 
child's  mother-  ah ! 

But  Laurestine  was  not  ungrateful,  she 
thankedGod;  and  she  posed  only  "always 
accompanied  by  me;  that  goes  without 
saying"— for  painters  and  sculptors  of 
the  highest  distinction  and  respectability. 
"You,  Mr.  Elliman,  are  a  little  younger 
than  I  was  given  to  understand.  Otherwise, 


I  should  not  have  ventured  to  come.  I  find 
it  impossible  to  be  too  circumspect." 

However,  an  arrangement  for  daily  sit- 
tings—at an  honorarium,  per  hour,  hitherto 
unheard  of  in  Paris— was  soon  concluded. 

"But  my  daughter  does  not  sit  for  the 
whole  figure,  Mr.  Elliman;  that  I  must  tell 

you.  Except  M.  ,  the  master  sculptor, 

it  is  true.  But  so  old,  so  famous  a  man !  He 
has  been  like  a  second  father  to  Laurestine." 

Alfred  felt  himself  blushing  hotly  and 
could  have  wept  for  it.  He  hastened  to 
assure  Mme.  Meran  that  he  had  a  fancy  to 
paint  Laurestine  just  as  she  was,  in  the 
very  costume  she  was  wearing. 
,  "That  is  a  delicate  compliment  to  me, 
m'sieu,"  said  Mme.  Meran,  beaming  upon 
him. 

Laurestine  too— all  but— beamed;  and 
Alfred  later  believed  he  had  heard  her 
murmur,  "M'sieu  Elliman  nousflatte,  n'est- 
ce-pas,  mama.nl "  If  so,  these  were  the  only 
words  that  Laurestine  uttered  throughout 
the  interview;  but  as  she  retired  with  her 
mother  she  vouchsafed  him  one  final, 
pathetically  appealing  lift  from  her  night- 
blue  eyes. 

But  though  Remorse  spared  me  nothing 
I  shall  spare  you  much— all  but  a  bare 
record  of  the  too  hasty  rise  and  fall  of 
Alfred  Elliman's  farcical  and  tragic  romance. 

Keyed  to  what  he  believed  must  be 
concert  pitch  by  the  daily  presence  of  Lau- 
restine, whose  mother  more  and  more  fre- 
quently withdrew  on  a  plea  of  errands  or 
other  business,  Alfred  slaved  for  two  months 
on  the  picture  that  was  to  have  made  his 
reputation;  only  to  offer  it  for  the  spring 
Salon  and  have  it  rejected — as  it  should  have 
been,  since  it  was  a  tissue  of  incompeten- 
cies. But,  he  comforted  himself,  is  genius 
not  always  at  first  rejected  by  the  official, 
the  academic?  Moreover,  the  world  was  no 
longer  with  him;  he  was  spellbound  in  a 
private,  ecstatic  dream. 

And  inevitably,  given  the  time,  the 
place,  the  girl  and  the  mother,  he  married 
the  wistful,  enchanting  Laurestine  and 
floated  off  with  her  in  a  pearly  cloud  for  a 
grand  tour  of  heaven,  via  Lake  Como,  Ven- 
ice, the  Dolomites,  and  way  stations.  His 
love  for  her  was  complete  physical  infatua- 
tion. Her  whim  was  his  law;  he  could  deny 
her  nothing — and  she,  poor  child,  innocent 
at  least  in  this,  supposed  she  had  become 
the  bride  of  a  sort  of  deified  combination 
of  Aladdin,  the  Barons  Rothschild  and  the 
Grand  Mogul.  Literally,  though  unwit- 
tingly, she  ruined  her  besotted  boy  husband 
in  two  months  of  whirling,  rapturous  ex- 
travagance, and  he,  lost  in  the  fantastic 
dream  life  of  his  passion,  heard  vaguely 
the  roar  of  the  cataract  before  them  but 
made  no  effort  to  turn  their  racing  boat 
shoreward.  No  effort,  at  least,  until  the 
smooth  brink  arched  under  their  prow. 

From  Vienna  he  had  to  telegraph  Mme. 
Meran,  his  astonished  mother-in-law,  for 
money  enough  to  return  with  Laurestine 
to  Paris.  Mme.  Meran  was  not  unduly 
disturbed,  however.  Doubtless  this  dear 
Alfred's  income— of  American  origin,  natu- 
rally—had somehow  been  delayed.  Smil- 
ingly she  borrowed  the  necessary  sum 

from  M.  ,  the  master  sculptor  and 

second  father  to  Laurestine.  "For  a  few 
days  only,  mon  chitri!  It  is  nothing.  That 
dear  Alfred,  thou  knowest,  is  a  gold  mine." 

"Thou art certain.Toto?  Thou  hast  made 
inquiries— of  his  banker,  for  example?" 

But  no,  Aristide.  Was  he  not  willing 
to  marry  Laurestine  without  dowry?  He 
cannot  be  an  adventurer!  I  tell  thee  what 
I  have  seen  and  know.  He  is  Peru  itself, 
that  boy  -  absolutely !   And  of  a  na  in  li  !" 

"Ah,  good,  good!  But  one  sees  thou 
art  not  a  French  woman,  Toto  not  at 
heart.  She  would  have  inquired  of  his 
banker,  and  well  in  advance." 

That  very  evening  Alfred  Elliman  was 
pointing  out  to  Mrs.  Alfred  Elliman,  her- 
self helplessly  aware  that  something  un- 
comfortable must  have  happened,  that, 
though  still  living,  they  were  now  Mow 
the  falls  and  cast  forth  bruised,  bleeding 
and  naked  on  the  rocks. 

The  shamefaced  return  to  Paris  brought 
on  immediately  a  succession  of  terrible  and 
degrading  scenes.  Alfred  made  full  con- 
fes-.ion  of  his  incredible  folly,  but  protested 
that  he  had  throughout  been  innocent  of 
any  thought  of  deception.  This  Mme. 
Meran,  filled  now  with  a  cold  fury,  refused 
to  believe.  By  his  way  of  life  he  had 
represented  himself  to  be  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  able  to  maintain  her  daughter 
and  herself,  him  rnlrndu  in  a  certain 
position.  He  had  trapped  Laurestine  by  a 
deliberately  acted  lie.  What  now  did  he 
propose  to  do  about  it? 


"good  old  BRASSIE' 

GOOD  OLD  BRASSIE!  Your  time's  about 
here  again.  The  greens  are  getting  their 
spring  haircut  and  the  foursomes'll  soon  be 
gathering. 

And  good  old  Owl,  too! 

But  your  time's  any  time  at  all.  We  can't 
all  crack  eighty,  old  son,  but  the  fellow  who 
knows  can  always  smoke  Owl  Cigars  —  the 
Owl  Brand  with  the  Brown  Band  —  and 
there's  comfort  in  that ! 

You  ask  why  Owls  are  always  fresh  and  fra- 
grant? Because  the  General  Cigar  Co.,  Inc., 
keeps  a  $3, 000, 000  leaf  reserve  curing  and 
mellowing. 

Try  Owl  —  that's  my  advice! 


2  for  15° 
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—  Four  Economies  in  its  Operation." 
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phantom  diagram  of  the  Ford  engine  which 
will  help  you  to  understand  better  t-he  mechan- 
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red  Gargoyle  on  the  container. 
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He  proposed,  Alfred  said,  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  support  his  wife  and 
regain  for  her  in  time  _  the  position  her 
mother  believed  to  have  been  promised  her; 
the  position  he  himself  wanted  for  her.  He 
had  been  a  fool,  perhaps  almost  crimi- 
nally a  fool;  but  he  loved  Laurestine  and 
was  eager  to  do  his  utmost  to  prove  it.  He 
believed  in  himself,  in  spite  of  everything. 
If  Laurestine  would  stand  by  him,  help 
him?  She  had  drawn  a  little  off  from  them; 
was  taking,  as  usual,  no  part  in  the  con- 
versation. It  wounded  him.  But  after 
all — he  struggled  on  with  his  appeal,  made  t 
now,  really,  to  Laurestine — they  were 
young;  in  good  health.  A  year  or  so  of, 
poverty  would  not  hurt  them,  he  guessed; 
might'  even  prove  the  happiest  years  of 
their  lives.  Laurestine  did  not  respond.  Of 
course  the  first  step  was  to  retrench,  give 
up  the  apartment,  take  a  single  room  some- 
where on  the  left  bank,  sell  anything  they 
possessed  of  value  for  their  immediate 
needs.  Laurestine  did  not  respond. 

"But  have  you  no  relatives  in  America," 
demanded  Mme.  Meran,  "who  could  be 
counted  on?" 

Yes;  he  had  one,  an  aunt  with  a  small 
independence.  She  could  and  would,  he 
knew,  help  him  in  a  small  way,  if  it  became 
absolutely  necessary.  He  hoped  it  would 
not  be  necessary.  If  Laurestine  would 
stand  by  him,  do  her  part,  he  had  no  fears 
for  the  future;  he  would  work  day  and 
night. 

"At  what,  may  I  ask?"  Mme.  Meran's 
voice  was  not  pleasant  at  this  crisis;  every 
tone  of  it  was  a  studied  insult. 

"My  painting." 

"Painting!  Let  me  tell  you  this,  once 
for  all:  You  have  no  talent.  If  you  paint 
for  a  thousand  years  you'll  produce  noth- 
ing but — abortions!" 

"That  is  your  opinion,  madame;  not 
mine.  Is  it  yours,  Laurestine?" 

She  was  sitting  huddled,  my  wife,  on  a 
carved  and  gilded  Renaissance  dower  chest; 
her  face  was  petulant,  feebly  rebellious. 
Nor  did  she  answer  me.  So  I  repeated  my 
question,  insisting  upon  it:  "Is  it  yours, 
Laurestine?" 

Her  reply,  in  her  languid  child's  drawl, 
went  wide  of  the  mark.  "Maman  said 
you  would  make  me  happy.  Otherwise  I 
don't  wish  to  be  married.  If  you  can't  be 
nice  to  me  " 

"Someone  else  can?"  I  cried.  "Is  that 
it?  Are  you  that  kind,  after  all?  You  and 
your  mother?  Yes;  I  see  you  are!  Once 
my  money's  gone  you've  no  use  for  me, 
eh?  Well,  clear  out,  then,  both  of  you!  It 
strikes  me  all  three  of  us  are  getting  just 
about  what  we  deserve!" 

I  was  quite  crazy,  I  think,  in  those 
moments,  wholly  beside  myself  with  the 
pain  of  disillusionment,  with  grief  and  rage. 

If  Laurestine  had  stood  by  me   But 

if  she  was  that  kind — to  hell  with  her!  To 
hell  with  love  and  life!  To  hell  with  every- 
thing in  this  rotten,  disappointing  world! 

A  characteristic  reaction  at  twenty- 
two— when  twenty-two  has  been  almost 
wholly  to  blame  for  his  own  misfortunes. 

And  I  see  I  have  slipped  again,  uncon- 
sciously, into  the  first  person — so  vividly 
did  those  moments  return!  It  is  quite  as 
well.  For  sometimes  I  look  back  on  that 
cub,  Alfred  Elliman  at  twenty-two,  as  on 
a  stranger;  at  other  times  I  am  one  with 
him,  feeling  his  mistakes  and  follies  at  work 
in  me,  relentlessly  shaping  my  existence 
even  to-day.  Karma.  I  am  what  he  yet 
makes  me — cub  that  he  was!  I  bear  no 
resentment.  But  if  only  he  had  cut  and 
trimmed  from  a  somewhat  finer  pattern ! 

XI 

MANY,  many  years  later  I,  Alfred  Elli- 
man, a  prosperous,  rather  lonely, 
rather  tired,  rather  depressed,  perhaps 
rather  depressing  bachelor  of  forty,  was 
hard  at  work  in  my  New  York  studio  at  the 
tiptop  of  the  Quat'z  Arts  Building  on  West 
Fifty-ninth  Street;  or,  as  my  fellow  lessees 
prefer  to  call  it,  Central  Park  South.  When 
I  say  "bachelor"  I  borrow  a  descriptive 
term  not  infrequently  used  to  define  my 
status;  omitting,  however,  the  adjectives 
commonly  coupled  with  it.  It  was  a  pre- 
maturely warm  day  for  middle  April,  and  to 
combat  the  suffocating,  un-turn-offable 
heat  from  steam  riser  pipes,  I  had  thrown 
open  the  lower  panels  of  my  great  studio 
window.  The  grass  in  the  Park,  I  had 
noted  indifferently,  was  turning  green,  and 
a  weeping  willow  by  the  little  swan-boat 
pond  was  a  cascade  of  gold.  Spring  was  com- 
ing on,  then,  and  really  it  did  not  matter;  not 
to  me  personally,  at  least,  nor  much,  I 
supposed,  to  a  heartsick,  war-ridden  world. 


I  was  engaged  that  day,  by  official  re- 
quest, in  designing  a  poster  for  the  Third 
Liberty  Loan.  It  was  not  wholly  a  con- 
genial task.  War  seemed  to  me  quite  the 
stupidest  of  human  enterprises,  though 
just  the  sort  of  thing  to  be  expected  from 
the  human  race,  taken  by  and  large.  I  was 
not  a  pacifist.  In  a  world  filled  with  aggres- 
sive and  self-seeking  men  and  tribes  of  men 
I  was  by  no  means  persuaded  of  the  wis- 
dom of  turning  the  other  cheek.  Life,  as  I 
viewed  it,  was  a  long  and  necessarily  ruth- 
less scrimmage  between  forces  making, 
however  blindly,  for  civilization  and  forces 
making,  however  blindly,  for  barbarism; 
and  one  couldn't  decently  withdraw  be- 
cause the  choice  of  weapons  was  not  granted 
one  by  a  disinterested  cosmos  or  a  coarse- 
grained foe.  Given  planetary  conditions,  I 
held,  the  main  thing  was  to  lay  about  one 
lustily;  if  possible — that  is,  supposing  one 
could  discern  it — on  the  side  of  the  angels. 

And  ever  since  1914  I  had  believed  that 
to  be,  on  the  whole — say,  as  four  to  three, 
the  slight  preponderance  Samuel  Butler 
grants  to  God  over  the  devil — the  side  of 
the  Allies.  Being  in  Paris  at  the  time,  I  had 
offered  myself  at  once  then,  in  August, 
1914,  for  any  service  that  France  could 
find  for  me;  and  my  health  being  excellent 
for  my  age,  France  had  graciously  enrolled 
me  in  her  Foreign  Legion.  With  that 
legion  I  served  until  February,  1917;  at 
which  time,  having  escaped  all  the  more 
dramatic  perils  of  war,  I  fell  inglorious 
victim  to  trench  feet  and  inflammatory 
rheumatism,  the  latter  disease  leaving  its 
mark  upon  me  in  the  form  of  a  leaky  mitral 
valve,  later  compensated — if  I  haven't 
mixed  up  the  terms — by  an  enlarged  right 
ventricle;  in  short,  I  was  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  service  with  the  inevi- 
table Croix  de  Guerre  and  told  to  take 
little  exercise,  less  tobacco  and  no  alcohol 
for  the  dubious  remnant  of  my  life. 

So  I  went  home  to  America;  partly  to 
recuperate  and  partly  to  discover  why  the 
devil  my  fellow  countrymen  thought  them- 
selves "aw  dessus  de  la  melee" — "too  proud 
to  fight."  And,  to  my  joy,  on  arriving 
there,  the  first  thing  I  discovered  was  that 
most  of  my  fellow  countrymen  thought 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

My  months  of  service  and  invalidism  had 
completely  unsettled  me.  While  civiliza- 
tion ,  such  as  it  was,  was  doing  its  best  to  com- 
mit suicide,  art  in  any  form  seemed  to  me 
peculiarly  de  trop;  I  had  no  desire  what- 
ever to  paint.  But  I  did  paint,  in  spite  of 
myself;  commissions  besieged  me  now  that 
I  cared  little  about  them,  and  there  were 
one  or  two  patriotic  jobs  which  I  hadn't 
the  impudence  to  turn  down. 

They  didn't  solace  me,  however!  How 
could  they?  America  was  fighting  hard,  at 
last!  And  there  was  nothing — no  ties,  no 
family  responsibilities — to  keep  me  at  the 
rear.  Nothing  but  my  infernal  slacker  of  a 
heart !  Doctors  still  heard  all  manner  of,  to 
them,  interesting  murmurs  when  they 
pressed  the  little  black  bell  of  their  stetho- 
scopes between  my  ribs;  they  were  still 
exasperatingly  insistent  as  to  alcohol,  to- 
bacco and  exercise.  I  longed  to  throw  my- 
self into  this  conflict  body  and  soul — and  I 
was  asked  to  design  war  posters !  No  won- 
der the  coming  on  of  spring  didn't  seem 
greatly  to  matter.  At  a  crisis  when  vigorous 
men  were  needed  I  found  myself  rather 
less  than  one-half  a  man. 

The  doorbell  sounded.  I  was  in  no  mood 
toxsee  anybody  that  morning  and  told  Li 
Po,  the  Chinese  Nightingale,  to  bar  the 
outer  gates.  His  name  isn't  Li  Po,  but  I 
call  him  that  because  he  has  the  suscepti- 
bility of  a  poet,  and  because  of  his  occa- 
sional overindulgence  in  rice  wine.  He 
attached  himself  to  me  in  1907,  'when  I 
was  visiting  the  grave  of  Confucius,  near 
the  city  of  K'iuh-fow,  and  he  had  taken 
complete  charge  of  me  ever  since,  combin- 
ing in  one  imperturbable  spirit  all  the  vir- 
tues of  perfect  cook,  faultless  valet,  tender 
nurse,  and  charming  guide,  philosopher 
and  friend.  As  a  young  ne'er-do-well  in 
China  he  became  a  Christian  convert  in 
order  to  live  softly  and  learn  English,  and 
having  done  so  he  continued  to  live  softly 
while  lapsing  quietly  back  into  "the  re- 
ligion of  all  sensible  men."  I  haven't  the 
least  idea  why  he  for  so  long  considered  it 
his  sufficient  life  work  to  coddle  me. 

He  returned  in  this  instance,  however, 
in  spite  of  my  instructions,  and  presented 
me  with  a  half  sheet  of  paper  on  which  was 
scribbled  in  pencil  a  single  name— Laures- 
tine. It  was  the  last  name  I  should  have 
expected  to  find  there. 


(TO  BE  CONCLUDED) 
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Send  coupon 
for  free 
trial  tube 


We  Asked  1,000  Men— 

"What  is  your  conception  of  the  ideal  shaving  cream  ?  " 


For  many  years  we  have  been  making  the 
ideal  toilet  soap.  We  blended  palm  and  olive 
oils— the  balmy  cosmetics  of  age-old  fame. 
And  millions  of  people  have  adopted  this 
Palmolive  Soap. 

Six  years  ago  we  started  to  embody  this 
blend  in  a  shaving  cream.  And  the  first  step 
was  to  ask  a  thousand  men  the  virtues  they 
wanted  in  it. 

These  were  their  requirements: 

First,  a  quick  shave 

Nine-tenths  of  those  men 
wanted  quick  shaves,  above  all. 
They  did  not  like  long  brush- 
ing, finger  rubbing,  hot  towels 
and  delay. 

So  we  made  a  cream  which 
acts  in  one  minute.  Within 
that  time  the  average  beard  absorbs  15%  of 
water.  And  that  is  enough.  This  result  is  due 
to  almost  instant  oil  removal  — the  oil  that 
coats  the  beard. 


Acts  in  one 
minute 


By  V.  K.  Cassady,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Chief  Chemist 

Next,  liberal  lather 

Next,  they  wanted  liberal 
lather.  And  they  wanted  a 
little  of  the  soap  to  go  far. 

So  we  developed  a  cream 
which  multiplies  itself  250 
times  in  lather.  A  bit  on  the 
brush — only  one-half  gram — 
suffices  for  a  shave.  A  single 
tube  of  Palmolive  Shaving 
Cream  serves  for  152  shaves. 


Multiplies  itself 
250  times 


Lather  that  remains 

Then  they  wanted 
a  lather  which  main- 
tains itself  without 
drying  on  the  face. 

So  we  perfected  a 
lather  which  main- 
tains its  creamy  ful- 

Maintains  itself  10  minutes        ncss  tor  tell  minutes. 

That  is  ample  time.  This  lather  docs  not  need 
replacement. 


PALMOLIVE 

Shaving  Cream 


A  soothing  soap 

They  wanted  a  soothing 
shavingcream.  They  wanted 
jf     a  lubricated  razor,  no  irrita- 
V    tion,  a  pleasant  after-effect. 

The  best  way  ever  known 
to  those  ends  is  our  blend  of 
palm  and  olive  oils.  The 

Leaves  the  race  sort  1 

and  smooth        lather  is  a  lotion  in  itself. 


We  made  130  creams 

We  are  experts  in  soap  making.  But  it  took 
us  1 8  months  to  attain  this  ideal  shavingcream. 
We  made  up  and  tested  rp  formulas.  Thus 
step  by  step  we  attained  these  supremacies, 
and  the  best  shaving  cream  in  existence. 

Now  we  ask  you  to  test  it.  I  .earn  in  how 
many  ways  it  excels.  It  will  lead  the  way  to 
a  lifetime  of  delightful  shaves. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  trial  tube. 


10  Shaves  FREE 

Simply  insert  your  name  and  address  and  mail  to 
Palmolive  Company,  Dept.  172 
Milwaukee,  U.  S.  A. 
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customary  way  was  abandoned  he  lost  an- 
other opportunity.  Supported  as  he  was  by 
the  people  of  nearly  every  country,  he  could 
have  brought  tremendous  pressure  upon  his 
three  principal  colleagues  if  he  had  resisted 
the  policy  of  extreme  secrecy  which  was  fol- 
lowed. He  failed  to  perceive  or  else  he  feared 
to  seize  these  chances,  and  therefore  must 
share  the  blame  with  his  associates. 

I  have  stated  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in 
my  opinion  was  principally  responsible  for 
the  secrecy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  coun- 
cils. I  know  that  he  showed  the  greatest 
perturbation  over  publicity  and  most  stren- 
uously demanded  that  the  discussions  and 
settlements  should  be  held  strictly  secret. 
Though  the  meetings  of  the  Council  of  Ten 
were  considered  confidential,  only  an  offi- 
cial communique  being  given  out  after  a 
meeting,  there  frequently  appeared  in  the 
Parisian  press  reports  of  the  proceedings 
which  were  no  doubt  embarrassing  to  the 
British  Government,  since  they  became  the 
subject  of  interpellation  and  discussion  in 
Parliament.  As  nearly  all  the  cases  of  these 
unauthorized  reports  seemed  to  be  in  a 
measure  helpful  to  the  French  cabinet  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  it  was  presumed, 
not  without  reason,  that  the  information 
came  from  the  official  group  who,  in- 
dependently of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  control  in  large  measure  the  acts 
of  the  Foreign  Office  in  Paris  and  who 
naturally  were  in  constant  touch  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  peace  conference. 

These  published  statements  greatly  an- 
noyed Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  caused  him  to 
use  some  very  plain  and  vigorous  language 
about  the  way  news  leaked  out.  He  implied 
rather  broadly  that  since  the  French  Gov- 
ernment maintained  complete  control  of 
the  press  through  its  censorship,  the  publi- 
cation of  this  news  was  for  political  pur- 
poses and  asserted  that  he,  for  one,  would 
not  stand  it.  M.  Clemen ceau  listened  to 
these  complaints  with  apparently  unruffled 
temper  and  replied  that  he  was  as  desirous 
as  his  distinguished  confrere  to  preserve  the 
absolute  secrecy  of  the  proceedings,  that  he 
deplored  the  fact  that  anything  had  occurred 
which  caused  him  annoyance,  and  that  he 
would  take  steps  to  prevent  further  public- 
ity, though  he  was  sure  that  the  source  of  the 
information  was  not  the  French  officials, 
who  were  always  discreet  and  honorable. 

Fear  of  Publicity 

With  M.  Clemen ceau's  assurances  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  had  to  be  satisfied,  at  least 
for  the  time,  but  as  the  French  journals 
after  a  brief  silence  began  again  to  print 
inside  information  concerning  the  council 
he  renewed  his  complaints.  The  French 
Premier  expressed  deep  concern  and  re- 
peated his  assurances  that  he  would  do 
everything  that  he  could  to  stop  the  leak. 
At  the  same  time  he  pointed  out  that  the 
London  press  was  publishing  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  council  which  were  very 
disturbing  to  him  and  his  government  and 
invited  the  attacks  of  his  enemies  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
blustered  about  this  insinuation  that  his 
people  were  doing  the  very  thing  of  which 
he  complained,  and  declared  that  this  im- 
proper publicity  was  the  result  of  having  so 
many  persons  present  at  the  sessions  of  the 
council,  and  that  the  only  way  to  check  it 
was  to  reduce  the  number.  In  truth  M. 
Clemenceau  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  were 
equally  desirous  for  political  reasons  to 
have  certain  matters  made  public,  but  each 
of  them  wished  to  decide  what  those  mat- 
ters should  be. 

The  result  of  these  conditions  was  the 
organization  of  the  Council  of  the  Heads  of 
States.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
new  method  of  conducting  business  was  in 
the  main  effective  as  to  secrecy.  Only  the 
most  fragmentary  information  camethrough 
the  closed  doors  of  the  President's  residence, 
where  the  Big  Four  sat  in  conclave.  Not 
only  the  public,  but  the  delegates  to  the 
conference  as  well,  remained  in  ignorance  of 
the  proceedings.  Though  the  general  dis- 
content increased  and  the  mutterings,  par- 
ticularly of  the  representatives  of  the  press 
assembled  in  Paris,  grew  louder  and  more 
bitter  against  this  policy  of  silence  and 
mystery,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  did  not  appear 
to  be  disturbed.  On  the  contrary  he  was 
even  more  insistent  that  the  seal  of  secrecy 
should  remain  unbroken. 

The  climax  of  this  dislike — or  possibly  I 
should  say,  this  fear — of  publicity  on  the 


part  of  the  British  statesman  came  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Ten  held  at  the 
President's  house  about  the  middle  of 
April,  which,  according  to  the  notice,  was 
summoned  to  consider  the  publicity  to  be 
given  to  the  terms  of  peace  before  the 
treaty  was  delivered  to  the  Germans,  but 
which  was  in  fact  summoned  to  devise 
means  to  prevent  the  terms  from  becoming 
public.  The  meeting  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  ever  held  in  connection  with 
a  great  international  congress,  most  ex- 
traordinary as  to  subject  and  result. 

Jin  Exhibition  of  Despotism 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  give  a  detailed 
account  of  what  occurred  at  this  meeting, 
but  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
held  the  opinion — an  opinion  which  he 
freely  expressed  outside  the  council — that 
in  order  to  keep  secret  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  as  long  as  possible  the  delegates  of 
the  lesser  cobelligerent  states,  who  had 
been  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the 
drafting  of  the  document,  ought  not  even 
to  see  the  full  text  before  the  Germans  saw 
it,  and  that  all  delegates,  friends  and  foes 
alike,  should  simply  be  directed  to  "sign 
here."  This  opinion,  which  was  evidently 
based  on  the  assumed  right  of  the  Great 
Powers  to  dictate  to  the  conference,  was 
apparently  made  with  the  idea  that  it 
would  be  too  late  to  propose  changes  in  the 
treaty  after  the  terms  had  been  imposed  on 
the  Germans,  and  that  the  terms  could  not 
become  the  subject  of  political  attack  or 
public  criticism  at  home  while  the  Germans 
were  considering  them  and  formulating  ob- 
jections to  them. 

The  result  of  the  meeting  was  a  decree  or 
order  by  the  Council  of  Four  that  a  sum- 
mary, and  not  the  text,  of  the  treaty  should 
be  laid  before  the  delegates  on  the  afternoon 
preceding  the  delivery  of  the  document  to 
the  German  representatives,  and  that  no 
delegate  should  be  permitted  to  debate  the 
terms  unless  it  was  in  a  perfunctory  man- 
ner, and  in  no  event  to  attempt  to  amend 
them.  The  conduct  of  the  proceedings  be- 
ing in  the  hands  of  M.  Clemenceau,  the 
program  was  certain  to  go  through.  Alto- 
gether this  was  the  most  amazing  and  most 
indefensible  exhibition  of  the  despotism  of 
the  five  Great  Powers  that  was  given  at  the 
conference.  It  was  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
legal  rights  of  sovereignty  in  times  of  peace, 
a  reversion  to  physical  might  as  the  meas- 
ure of  authority.  The  impression  made 
upon  the  delegates  of  the  smaller  nations 
can  be  imagined.  They  were  aghast  at  such 
treatment,  as  well' they  might  be,  but  with- 
out an  influential  leader  what  could  they 
do?  Some  of  them  said  frankly  that  they 
expected  nothing  less  of  M.  Clemenceau 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  but  that  they  had 
confidently  believed  that  President  Wilson 
would  not  permit  such  unjust  treatment, 
that  they  were  in  despair  at  his  desertion  of 
them,  and  that  they  were  convinced  that  he 
was  not  the  strong  man  they  had  thought 
him,  since  he  had  surrendered  to  those  who 
favored  the  primacy  of  the  five  Great  Pow- 
ers. Mr.  Wilson  from  that  time  forward 
lost  the  commanding  position  which  he 
had  held  with  the  lesser  nations.  They  no 
longer  had  confidence  in  his  courage  and 
influence. 

The  fact  is  that  the  two  leading  European 
statesmen  were  secretive  through  fear  of 
the  effect  of  publicity  on  their  political 


fortunes,  and  the  President  was  secretive  by 
nature.  As  for  Signor  Orlando,  he  belonged 
to  that  school  of  statesmanship  of  which  a 
cardinal  principle  is  and  always  had  been 
secretiveness  as  to  discussions,  agreements 
and  alliances,  national  and  international. 
His  training  and  experience  in  government 
made  his  approval  certain.  With  the  Jap- 
anese, secretiveness  is  a  racial  characteristic. 

Yet  in  my  opinion  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
went  further  than  any  of  his  colleagues 
would  have  gone  in  advocating  the  suppres- 
sion of  information,  and  he  urged  it  with  a 
frankness  which  showed  an  utter  lack  of 
regard  for,  or  possibly  lack  of  appreciation 
of,  the  attributes  of  sovereignty.  Had  there 
been  a  trained  legal  mind  among  the  Big 
Four,  other  than  that  of  Signor  Orlando,  it 
might  have  been  different.  Unfortunately 
the  three  principal  statesmen  of  that  pow- 
erful group  were  without  such  training, 
although  both  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  had  begun  life  as  members  of  the 
legal  profession.  They  were  unable  to  think 
in  terms  of  international  law  or  to  model 
their  procedure  to  conform  to  the  custom 
and  usage  of  nations.  The  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  independent  states  were  in  peril. 
They  needed  a  jealous  guardian  to  protect 
them  from  invasion.  There  was  none.  It 
was  a  serious  defect  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Council  of  Four,  which  was  reflected  in 
other  phases  of  its  proceedings. 

The  insistence  of  the  British  Prime  Min- 
ister on  secrecy  at  Paris  was  one  of  the 
manifestations  of  that  opportunism  which 
has  distinguished  his  public  career.  Expe- 
diency controlled  in  a  marked  degree  his 
actions  during  the  negotiations  as  it  had 
done  his  policies  and  acts  as  leader  of  the 
government  in  Parliament.  He  did  not  ac- 
cept a  principle,  or  at  least  showed  no  dis- 
position to  apply  it,  unless  it  appeared  to 
lead  to  some  practical  advantage  to  his 
government,  and  if  he  found  that  his  antici- 
pation as  to  the  result  was  wrong  he  un- 
hesitatingly abandoned  the  principle  and 
assumed  another. 

Jl  Great  Politician 

When  one  reviews  the  unusual  political 
career  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  sees  how 
successfully  he  managed  to  hold  his  own 
with  the  conservative  element  of  the  British 
people  and  to  placate  the  radicals,  even 
those  of  the  more  advanced  type,  by  meet- 
ing them  part  way  or  by  appearing  to 
acquiesce  in  their  extreme  views,  his  shrewd- 
ness and  sagacity  in  the  management  of 
contending  political  factions  arouse  admira- 
tion for  his  ability,  though  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  they  excite  the  same  emotion  as  to 
his  devotion  to  principle  or  to  his  constancy 
of  purpose. 

More  than  once  while  the  negotiations 
were  in  progress  at  Paris  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
returned  to  London  and  appeared  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  purpose  of  lead- 
ing the  government  in  repelling  an  attack 
by  the  opposition.  On  those  occasions  he 
so  adroitly  explained  the  government's 
policies  and  so  brilliantly  pictured  the 
satisfactory  progress  of  the  work  of  the 
peace  conference  that  the  attempted  criti- 
cisms which  followed  were  feeble  and  futile. 
Aggressive,  sanguine  and  cheerfully  willing 
to  face  his  opponents,  he  successfully 
answered  their  criticisms.  Having  routed 
his  antagonists  at  home  he  returned  to 
Paris  unquestionably  stronger  in  his  own 


eyes,  as  well  as  in  the  eyes  of  others,  be- 
cause of  his  evident  mastery  of  the  parlia- 
mentary situation. 

While  opinions  may  differ  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  a  great  statesman,  no 
one  can  truthfully  deny  that  he  is  a  great 
politician  who  shows  a  remarkable  insight 
into  human  nature  and  a  skill  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  political  forces  which  have  en- 
abled him  to  hold  his  place  in  the  most 
difficult  circumstances.  Through  the  criti- 
cal periods  of  the  war  he  maintained  his 
ascendancy  by  his  ability  to  play  off  fac- 
tion against  faction,  and  by  his  agility  in 
keeping  his  equilibrium  on  a  very  flimsy 
structure  built  up  of  discordant  and  even 
of  hostile  elements.  Often  his  position  was 
extremely  perilous  but  his  wit  and  readi- 
ness as  a  speaker  always  saved  him  from 
defeat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

While  he  brought  this  cleverness  to  his 
aid  in  the  negotiations  at  Paris,  sudden 
changes  of  position  and  the  endeavor  to 
divide  his  opponents  by  encouraging  first 
one  and  then  another  were  methods  un- 
suited  to  the  settlement  of  international 
differences.  They  did  not  work  in  the  same 
way  that  they  did  in  the  sphere  of  domes- 
tic politics.  His  methods  carried  the  im- 
pression, possibly  an  erroneous  one,  that 
he  was  unreliable,  in  fact  wabbly.  This 
feeling  decidedly  impaired  his  influence  in 
the  councils,  as  it  did  among  the  delegates 
in  general.  Though  his  keenness  of  mind 
was  fully  appreciated,  the  way  in  which 
it  was  used  aroused  doubt  as  to  his  sin- 
cerity, and  nothing  can  be  more  detri- 
mental to  a  negotiator  than  to  be  credited 
with  insincerity.  The  consequence  was 
that  every  position  taken  and  every  sug- 
gestion offered  by  the  British  leader  were 
suspected  and  a  hidden  purpose  was  fre- 
quently presumed  when  doubtless  there 
was  none. 

Alertness  and  Audacity 

But  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  always  looking 
at  a  question  from  the  point  of  view  of 
expediency,  would  have  been  seriously 
handicapped  in  the  council  chamber  had 
he  not  relied  on  the  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Milner  and  Sir 
Eyre  Crowe,  who  foresaw  whither  the  ex- 
pedient might  lead  him.  He  accepted  the 
judgment  of  others  unless  their  judgment 
came  in  direct  conflict  with  his  political  pro- 
gram for  the  day,  and  even  then  he  was 
willing  to  modify  his  views  to  meet,  at  least 
partially,  the  course  which  they  advised. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  possessed  a  wonder- 
fully alert  mind  that  fairly  bubbled  over 
with  restless  energy.  He  made  decisions 
rapidly  and  with  little  regard  for  details 
or  fundamental  principles.  If  he  fell  into 
error  through  incomplete  knowledge  or 
wrong  deductions  he  picked  himself  up 
with  a  laugh  or  a  witticism  and  went  ahead 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  In  debate 
he  was  vigorous  and  often  impetuous.  If 
it  was  shown  that  his  argument  was  based 
on  false  premises  he  unblushingly  changed 
his  premises  but  not  his  argument.  The 
audacity  with  which  he  ignored  logic  was 
a  subject  of  frequent  comment.  He  in  my 
opinion  had  the  quickest  mind  of  the  Big 
Four,  but  it  seemed  to  lack  stability.  He 
gave  the  impression  of  a  man  who  through 
force  of  circumstances  had  been  compelled 
to  jump  at  conclusions  instead  of  reaching 
them  through  the  surer  but  slower  processes 
of  reason.  By  many  he  was  credited  with 
superficial  knowledge  and  careless  judg- 
ment. This  opinion  was  a  natural  result  of 
the  way  in  which  he  pressed  forward,  show- 
ing impatience  that  others  were  not  willing 
to  render  decisions  on  evidence  which  he 
deemed  entirely  sufficient,  but  which  his 
colleagues  considered  questionable. 

Vivacious,  good-tempered  and  possessing 
a  strong  sense  of  humor,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
was  socially  an  attractive  person,  while  in 
debate  his  cleverness  in  finding  the  weak 
spots  in  an  opponent's  armor  and  his  utter 
indifference  to  his  own  errors  made  him  a 
dangerous  antagonist.  He  attacked  with, 
vigor  and  he  defended  by  attacking.  But 
this  unusual  man  possessed  none  of  the 
arts  of  diplomacy.  He  was  not  by  nature  a 
negotiator.  His  successes  at  Paris,  and 
they  were  not  a  few,  were  largely  due  to 
the  excellent  advice  which  was  given  him, 
and  which  he  wisely  received. 

Editor's  Note— This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of 
four  articles  by  Mr.  Lansing.  The  concluding  arti- 
cle will  appear  in  an  early  issue. 
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Bread  and  Milk  for  Supper 

GIVE  your  little  folks  plenty  of  rich  Carnation  Milk 
to  drink;  pour  it  over  their  cereal  and  fruits.  They 
like  its  wholesome  flavor,  and  it  is  good  for  them  because 
it  is  so  pure.  Just  cows'  milk,  that's  all — evaporated,  and 
sterilized  for  safety's  sake.  Buy  this  convenient  milk 
from  your  grocer.  Write  for  the  Carnation  Cook  Book. 

Carnation  Milk  Products  Company,  332  Consumers  Bldg.,  Chicago;  432  Stuart  Bldg.,  Seattle 


Carnation 


"From    Contented  Cows 


yy 


Milk 

Sold  by  Grocers  Everywhere 

Carnation  Milk  Products  Company 
Seattle  Chicago  Aylim-r,  Ontario 
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Supreme 

Ham  and 

Eggs 


(~yf  COlirse  you'll  want  ham  and  eggs 
J  on  Easter  morning.    But  be  sure  to 
choose  the  kind  you  know  will  be 
right! 

The  famous  yellow  and  black  Morris 
Supreme  label  marks  a  great  variety 
of  good  things  to  eat.  Always,  these 
foods  are  all  that  the  name  implies. 
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Whar 
Proper  Shampooing 

does 
'JwYour  Hair 


Why  the  Condition  of  Your  Hair 
Depends  on  the  Care  You  Give  It 


Nothing  makes  you  feel  so  refreshed  after  exercise  as  the 
exhilarating  effect  of  a  shampoo  with  your  shower. 
Always  keep  Mulsified  in  your  locker 

makes  the  hair  brittle  and  ruins  it. 

why  discriminating  men  use  Mulsified 
il  Shampoo.    This  clear,  pure  and 
product  cannot  possibly  injure, 
dry  the  scalp  or  make  the  hair 
r  how  often  you  use  it. 

how  well  you  can  make  your 

Method 

d  scalp  in  good  warm 
ttle  Mulsified  Cocoa- 
it  in  thoroughly  all 


Thoroughly 


Shampooing  takes  no  longer 
than  shaving 


the  finger  tips,  so  as  to  loosen  the  dandruff  and 
small  particles  of  dust  and  dirt  that  stick  to  the 
scalp. 

When  you  have  done  this,  rinse  the  hair  and 
scalp  thoroughly,  using  clear,  warm  water. 
Then  use  another  application  of  Mulsified. 

After  the  final  washing,  the  hair  and  scalp 
should  be  rinsed  in  at  least  two  changes  of  good 
warm  water  and  followed  with  a  rinsing  in  cold 
water. 

When  you  have  rinsed  the  hair  thoroughly, 
rub  it  briskly  with  a  turkish  towel  until  it  is 
dry.  Then,  give  it  a  good  brushing. 

After  a  Mulsified  shampoo  you  will  find 
the  hair  will  dry  quickly 
and  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  much 
thicker  and  heavier 
than  it  is. 

Make  it  a  rule  to  set 
a  certain  day  each  week 
for  a  Mulsified  Cocoa- 
nut  Oil  Shampoo.  This 
regular  weekly  sham- 
pooing will  keep  the 
scalp  soft  and  the  hair 
fine  and  silky,  bright 
and  fresh  looking,  and 
it  will  be  noticed  and 
admired  by  everyone. 
You  can  get  Mulsified 
Cocoanut  Oil  Shampoo 
at  any  drug  store.  A 
4-ounce  bottle  should 
last  for  months. 


WAT  KIN  S 


oonfuls  will  make  an 
creamy  lather.  This 
ghly  and  briskly  with 


MULSIFIED 

COCOJUiUT  OU  SHAMPOO 
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Dogs 

DOGS  are  such  wonderful  creatures — so 
quick  to  battle,  so  quick  to  forgive,  so 
innocent  of  pose,  so  loyal  in  adversity— that  one 
who  pretends  to  find  in  them  the  qualities  common  to 
men  seems  guilty  of  a  colossal  vanity.  One  may  say  of  a 
fellow  mortal  that  he  is  a  man  of  iron,  or  that  he  has  a 
heart  of  gold,  or  that  he  is  a  diamond  in  the  rough,  for 
these  inanimate  things  possess  a  value  from  which  one 
may  borrow  for  purposes  of  comparison  without  doing 
hurt  to  their  reputations.  Men  and  metal  are  not  com- 
petitors. But  if  one  asserts  that  men  and  dogs  have 
many  qualities  in  common  he  adds  nothing  to  the  glory  of 
men,  who  are  by  all  accounts  superior,  and  yet  seems  to 
call  into  question  the  good  name  of  the  dogs.  If  one  says 
to  the  dog,  "You  have  many  of  man's  virtues,"  the 
dog  may  answer  in  self-defense,  "  Make  no  mention  of  this 
matter,  I  pray  you,  lest  the  world  suspect  that  I  have  his 
vices  as  well." 

As  I  go  to  work  each  morning  I  pass  the  home  of  a 
woolly  little  dog  that  views  with  alarm.  He  is  obsessed 
with  the  idea  that  something  dreadful  is  impending.  Each 
trivial  incident  of  the  day  fills  him  with  a  frenzy  of  terror. 
Each  approaching  pedestrian  is  an  ogre,  each  casual  visitor 
a  messenger- of  destruction.  His  affrighted  imagination 
sees  sudden  death  in  every  passing  shadow,  and  he  dis- 
turbs a  neighborhood  with  his  shrill  hysteria.  I  do  not 
scold  him,  for  I  assume  that  he  has  not  taken  counsel  with 
history,  and  that  the  picket  fence  about  the  yard  is  his 
horizon. 

Frequently  I  catch  glimpses  of  a  brindle  terrier  that 
lives  in  town  and  devotes  his  energy  to  going  somewhere. 
Early  or  late,  in  street  or  alley,  he  pushes  forward  at  a 
lively  trot,  his  head  in  the  air,  and  to  the  casual  observer  he 
appears  to  be  occupied  with  matters  of  great  importance; 
but  I  have  observed  that  he  watches  me  out  of  the  corner 
of  his  eye,  and  am  of  the  opinion  that  he  is  a  person  of 
little  consequence,  wholly  devoted  to  the  business  of 
seeming  important. 

My  neighbor  has  a  dog  that  feels  superior.  At  home  he 
will  frolic  gravely  with  the  children  or  swing  his  tail  in 
ponderous  fashion  when  an  acquaintance  calls,  but  on  the 
3treet  he  resents  familiarity.  He  goes  solemnly  about  his 
own  business,  and  if  he  feels  any  curiosity  concerning  the 
trivial  affairs  of  a  commonplace  world  he  is  careful  to 
conceal  it  for  the  sake  of  his  dignity  and  his  reputation. 
I  felt  rather  humble  in  his  presence  for  a  time,  but  one  day 
I  saw  him  in  his  own  back  yard  chasing  a  cat  with  all  the 
eager  abandon  of  a  street  feist,  and  now  I  address  him  with 
mock  gravity  and  feed  my  vanity  by  laughing  up  my  sleeve. 

My  own  dog  is  a  cross  between  a  cheerful  idiot  and  a 
philosopher.  The  collar  about  his  neck  causes  him  no  in- 
convenience, and  though  a  yard  fence 'limits  the  scope  of 
his  adventures  he  manifests  no  spirit  of  rebellion.  Yet 
when  expediency  prompts  me  to  chain  him  to  his  kennel  he 
becomes  frantic  with  a  desire  for  liberty  and  leaps  against 
his  collar  until  exhaustion  brings  him  to  his  knees.  The 
saving  philosophy  of  impotence  enables  him  to  bear  con- 
finement with  equanimity,  if  confinement  will  but  grant 
him  the  sorry  privilege  of  pretending  to  be  free;  but  when 
a  clanking  chain  advertises  his  condition  of  servitude  he 
must  struggle  to  be  free  or  lose  his  self-respect. 

He  is  not  so  careful  of  his  self-respect  in  other  particu- 
lars, however.  He  has  a  theory  that  he  is  a  little  brother 
to  the  world,  and  is  forever  approaching  strangers  with  his 
whole  after-deck  vibrating  in  unison  with  his  tail,  and  his 
syes  shining  with  an  eagerness  to  make  friends  and  pass  the 
time  of  day.  Some  suspect  him  of  ulterior  motives  and 
aim  a  kick  at  his  ribs;  and  others,  schooled  in  the  theory 
that  nothing  is  worth  while  that  may  be  obtained  without 
great  effort,  spurn  his  advances  and  urge  him  to  be  on  his 
way.  Thereafter  he  pouts  for  a  season  and  seems  to  con- 
template becoming  a  confirmed  cynic,  but  his  nature  has 
deeper  root  than  his  wounded  pride  and  within  an  hour  he 
will  be  fishing  for  new  affronts.  I  love  him  for  his  forgiving 
spirit  and  unfailing  optimism,  but  I  have  little  respect  for 
his  intelligence.  If  he  had  the  wit  to  affect  indifference 
every  passer-by  would  stop  to  pat  his  tawny  head  and 
speak  a  word  in  his  praise;  but  since  he  is  hail-fellow-well- 
met  with  everybody,  acquaintanc  es  realize  that  they  can- 
not hope  to  win  distinction!  by  evidences  of  his  favor,  and 
scorn  a  friendship  so  easily  won  and  so  universally  and 
gratuitously  bestowed. 

At  times  I  am  tempted  to  sell  him  into  a  far  country, 
and  then  I  remember  that  mortals  habitually  bout  of  their 
acquaintance  with  celebrities  and  neglect  to  mention  their 
less  important  friends,  so  that  they  appear  to  value  most 
the  friends  who  value  them  least,  and  I  am  constrained  to 
forgive  my  dog  his  folly  and  think  no  less  of  him  because 
the  values  fixed  by  mortals  are  beyond  his  comprehension. 
Age  will  teach  him  discretion,  and  sore  ribs  will  teach 


him  reticence.  Meanwhile  his  waving  tail  and  shimmy- 
ing after-quarters  become  him  well,  and  win  him  friends 
among  simple  folk  who  do  not  employ  friendships  as 
feathers  for  their  nests. 

Concerning  Friends 

THE  test  of  friendship  is  success,  not  ill  fortune.  One 
hears  much  of  fair-weather  friends,  and  it  is  commonly 
held  that  these  take  themselves  off  at  the  approach  of 
misfortune,  as  rats  desert  a  sinking  ship. 

To  say  that  friends  desert  when  ill  befalls  is  to  accept  a 
very  loose  and  unwarranted  definition  of  the  word  "friend- 
ship." One  who  fails  or  falls  from  some  high  estate  is  prone 
to  become  morbidly  sensitive.  He  cannot  at  once  forgive 
himself,  and  he  cannot  at  once  forgive  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  those  who  did  not  share  his  fall.  He  resents  their 
offer  of  sympathy,  and  if  they  have  the  wit  to  offer  none  he 
resents  their  apparent  indifference.  He  carries  about  with 
him  an  air  of  martyrdom,  and  his  conversation  concerns 
his  grievance  or  the  alibi  he  would  establish.  For  shame's 
sake  he  avoids  his  friends,  and  he  feels  hardly  used  when 
they  seek  him  out  and  spy  upon  his  poverty. 

One  who  thus  accepts  a  fall  as  final  and  becomes  ab- 
sorbed in  draining  the  dregs  of  his  cup  and  reveling  mor- 
bidly in  their  bitterness  has  no  just  grievance  against  his 
friends.  His  friends  might  cling  to  him,  but  his  snarls 
drive  them  away.  He  will  not  accept  their  invitations 
because  he  cannot  entertain  in  his  turn.  And  even  the 
most  loyal  friends  will  have  the  wit  to  keep  their  distance 
when  experience  teaches  them  that  to  approach  is  to 
invite  a  rebuff. 

One  who  falls  and  gets  to  his  feet  smiling,  sans  bitter- 
ness and  self-pity,  will  find  every  friend's  hand  extended 
to  aid  him  as  he  starts  again  up  the  ladder.  A  fall  may 
test  the  staunchness  of  one's  friends,  but  even  more 
severely  it  tests  one's  ability  to  be  a  friend;  and  to  charge 
that  seeming  friends  deserted  at  the  approach  of  ill  for- 
tune is  to  confess  that  one  had  no  friends  or  that  he  proved 
himself  unworthy  of  those  he  had. 

Failure  tests  the  metal  of  the  individual;  success  tests 
the  metal  of  his  friends.  It  is  much  easier  to  be  mag- 
nanimous than  to  be  humble;  much  easier  to  encourage 
one  who  has  not  yet  come  up  than  to  cheer  one  who  has 
passed  by.  In  the  one  case  a  feeling  of  superiority  encour- 
ages one  to  be  generous;  in  the  other  a  consciousness  of 
inferiority  tempts  him  to  be  resentful. 

When  one  of  a  group  of  friends  mounts  suddenly  to  a 
place  of  wealth  and  power,  he  finds  new  and  engrossing 
duties  to  fill  his  mind  and  discourage  introspection;  but 
those  left  behind  and  denied  the  balm  of  novelty  will  take 
stock  of  their  position  and  by  taking  stock  become  self- 
conscious  and  sensitive.  They  may  not  resent  their  friend's 
advancement;  they  may  not  envy  his  good  fortune;  but 
since  his  advancement  has  invited  a  comparison  that  does 
not  flatter  them,  they  will  suspect  him  of  making  a  like 
comparison.  They  will  observe  him  narrowly  in  an  effort 
to  detect  evidence  of  an  enlarged  ego;  and  he,  poor  wretch, 
realizing  that  his  friends  suspect  him,  will  in  turn  become 
self-conscious,  and  by  endeavoring  to  seem  natural  will 
appear  the  opposite  and  thus  confirm  their  suspicions. 

He  may,  and  doubtless  will,  hunger  for  the  easy  com- 
panionship of  the  friends  he  once  knew;  but  they,  except 
they  be  friends  of  rare  worth,  will  cast  him  out  because  of 
their  suspicions  and  compel  him  to  seek  new  friends  among 
the  acquaintances  advancement  has  brought  him. 

Here  then  is  a  test  of  himself.  If  the  dereliction  of  old 
friends  has  made  him  a  little  bitter  or  taught  him  to  be 
sensitive,  he  will  be  surly.  When  approached  by  persons  of 
little  consequence  he  will  say:  "These  sycophants  seek  to 
bask  in  the  reflected  light  of  my  fame  or  seek  to  share  my 
wealth."  And  when  approached  by  persons  having  no  less 
of  merit  than  himself  he  will  say:  "  These  would  have  none 
of  me  before  I  arrived;  now  that  I  have  no  need  of  their, 
hands  they  offer  them.  A  curse  on  their  belated  fellowship." 

This  is  a  great  folly.  It  is  true  that  one  who  has  grown 
great  is  courted  by  persons  of  less  worth,  but  here  is 
no  cause  of  offense,  but  only  an  honest  compliment.  The 
proper  man  does  not  court  the  society  of  his  inferiors; 
he  wishes  to  advance,  and  how  shall  lie  advance  except  he 
keep  his  eye  on  the  man  ahead? 

The  great  ones  who  olfer  their  friendship  are  not  worthy 
of  rebuke;  they  but  prove  their  hospitality.  Before  he 
arrived  they  were  not  aware  of  his  existence;  when  he  came 
among  them  and  thus  proved  himself  worthy  of  their 
friendship  they  were  quick  to  offer  it. 

The  basis  of  friendship  is  a  common  quality  or  a  common 
taste;  the  archenemy  of  friendship  is  suspicion. 
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Concerning  Gun  Play 

'N  STORYBOOKS  the  burglar  knows  Sanskrit 
and  the  manners  prescribed  for  court  usage. 
He  is,  like  as  not,  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  refinement 
who  burgles  in  search  of  a  thrill.  If  discovered  while  select- 
ing the  most  valuable  gems  he  points  his  gun  at  his  dis- 
coverer's midriff  and  having  thus  insured  the  safety  of  his 
own  skin  unbends  a  little  and  converses  in  charming  vein 
while  proceeding  with  the  business  of  filling  his  sack.  He 
has  the  instincts  and  training  of  a  good  sport  and  fears 
nothing  on  two  or  four  legs. 

The  real  burglar  is  a  coward  and  a  bully.  His  nerves  are 
taut.  He  starts  at  every  noise.  His  heart  thumps  fast 
under  his  ribs.  He  is  forever  trembling  on  the  verge  of  a 
blue  funk.  And  because  he  is  afraid  he  is  dangerous.  He 
wishes  to  avoid  a  killing,  for  a  kill  means  a  more  relentless 
hunt,  but  when  he  is  discovered  his  trigger,  finger  takes 
counsel  of  his  fright. 

When  cautious  noises  below  stairs  indicate  that  a  night 
worker  is  collecting  souvenirs  one  may  do  one  of  a  number 
of  things.  He  may  take  his  trusty  gun  from  under  his 
pillow,  walk  boldly  down  the  stairs,  switch  on  the  lights, 
and  offer  himself  as  a  target  while  his  roaring  weapon  im- 
proves the  ventilating  system  of  the  burglar's  body.  Or, 
lacking  a  weapon,  he  may  sneak  downstairs,  leap  upon  the 
burglar,  snatch  away  his  gun  and  tap  him  gently  on  the 
side  of  the  head  to  keep  him  quiet  until  the  police  arrive. 
Or  he  may  snuggle  a  little  deeper  under  the  covers  and 
devote  his  energies  to  hoping  that  the  burglar  will  fill  his 
sack  on  the  first  floor  and  feel  no  urge  to  explore  the  second. 

The  burglar  and  the  hold-up  man  are  legitimate  prey  for 
those  they  seek  to  victimize,  and  may  be  perforated  at  will, 
but  as  a  rule  they  have  the  drop,  as  the  bad  guys  say,  and 
prudence  counsels  an  earnest  effort  to  humor  their  whims. 
To  risk  one's  life  to  save  a  fellow  mortal  is  heroism,  for  the 
end  sought  is  worthy  of  the  effort;  to  risk  one's  life  to  save 
the  silver  is  not  justifiable  as  a  business  venture  or  com- 
mendable as  sport. 

In  drama  and  in  fact  the  man  who  faces  the  business  end 
of  a  gun  customarily  elevates  his  hands  or  endeavors  in 
some  manner  to  express  his  docility  and  innocence  of  guile, 
and  this  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  fixed  rules  of  the 
game. 

If  the  game  is  played  according  to  the  rules  the  transfer 
of  property  is  usually  effected  without  affecting  the  cur- 
rent mortality  rate  for  the  vicinity,  but  when  the  rules  are 
disregarded  there  is  work  for  the  emergency  ward  or  the 
coroner.  It  does  not  of  necessity  follow  that  the  man  who 
fails  to  elevate  his  hands  will  be  the  one  left  on  the  scene 
when  the  smoke  of  battle  clears  away.  A  superior  prowess 
may  overcome  the  advantage  that  belongs  of  right  to  the 
aggressor,  or  the  first  show  of  resistance  may  bring  his 
panic  to  a  jell  and  send  him  hastening  on  his  way.  One 
who  is  willing  to  take  a  chance  profits  by  the  element  of 
surprise,  for  the  man  whose  finger  nestles  round  the  trigger 
never  suspects  that  the  man  looking  into  the  barrel  will  be 
foolish  enough  to  resist. 

The  Wilson  boy  spoiled  a  very  good  joke  because  he 
didn't  know  the  rules  of  the  game.  He  had  come  in  from 
a  farm  to  work  behind  the  soda  fountain  at  Carson's 
pharmacy,  and  because  he  was  soft-spoken  and  mild  of 
manner  the  young  fellows  about  town  suspected  him 
of  being  timid.  He  boarded  with  a  family  at  the  edge  of 
town  and  on  his  way  to  and  from  work  shortened  his  walk 
by  cutting  across  a  small  pasture  that  was  tightly  fenced 
with  barbed  wire.  There  was  a  depression  in  the  center  of 
the  pasture  where  the  grass  was  tall  and  the  shadows  deep 
at  night.  Here  five  young  men  lay  one  moonlight  night, 
masked  and  armed  with  pistols  loaded  with  blank  car- 
tridges. They  purposed  giving  the  Wilson  boy  the  fright 
of  his  life. 

At  a  little  after  ten  o'clock  there  was  a  creaking  of  wires 
and  their  (marry  was  silhouetted  against  (he  sky  line  as  he 
climbed  the  fence.  They  waited  until  he  was  near  enough 
to  see  the  glint  of  moonlight  on  their  pistol  barrels  and  then 
got  to  their  feet  with  a  deal  of  gruff  profanity  and  a 
chorused  admonition  to  elevate  his  hands.  The  Wilson 
boy  stepped  back  as  though  meditating  flight,  tumbled  for 
a  moment  with  his  coat  pocket,  and  then  began  to  scatter 
lead  from  a  roaring  automatic.  The  young  men  who 
planned  the  party  did  not  return  the  lire.  They  went  away. 
There  was  a  scuffle  of  feet,  flitting  shadows,  and  then  the 
resonant  twang  of  wire  as  the  jokesmiths  struck  the  fence 
and  went,  through  and  under  and  over,  leaving  fragments 
of  cloth  and  epidermis  to  adorn  t  he  barbs. 

When  one  is  young  and  full  of  romance  he  does  not  fear 
a  gun,  but  when  he  is  old  and  full  of  scars  he  speaks  softly 
when  chance  finds'  him  at  the  wrong  end  of  a  gun  barrel. 
The  man  behind  the  gun  may  be  binding,  but  calling  what 
seems  a  bluff  may  necessitate  calling  the  distant  relatives 
It  is  better  to  be  prudent  than  porous. 
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Garland  Combination— 

The  Final  Word  in  Home 
Cooking  Equipment 


The  first  stove  we  ever  built,  50  years 
ago,  was  the  best  we  knew  how  to 
build  then. 

The  last  one  turned  out  from  our 
great  works  yesterday  is  the  best  we 
know  how  to  build  now. 

Between  the  two  stand  50  years  of 
development,  of  scientific  research  and 
experiment,  and  of  practical  manufac- 
turing experience. 

The  latest  result  of  this  experience  is 
the  Garland  Combination  Coal  and 
Gas  Range— the  final  word,  we  believe, 
in  home  cooking  equipment,  today. 

It  is  so  good,  it  is  so  efficient  and  so 
economical,  that  it  adds  new  volume 
each  day  to  the  preference  Garland 
already  enjoys  throughout  America. 


The  Garland  distributor  in  your 
locality  is  a  good  merchant. 


The  Michigan  Stove  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Makers  of  the  Famous  Garland  Line  of  Stoves,  Ranges,  Furnaces, 
and  Pipeless  Fu maces,  for  Coal,  Wood,  Gas,  and  Electricity 


(Concluded  from  Page  IS) 


"Now  you  can  guess  what's  coming. 
To-morrow  was  that  day.  He  had  for- 
gotten all  about  it,  perhaps  because  he  had 
got  in  the  habit  of  expecting  her  to  remind 
him  of  the  date.  What  would  you  have 
done  in  that  case?  Remember  his  position 
in  the  market,  what  he  had  at  stake,  and 
how  essential  it  was  that  he  should  be 
there  to  make  his  own  decisions  and  ride 
the  edge  of  circumstance." 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "One might  have 
explained  the  situation." 

"He  didn't,"  Trueworthy  continued 
proudly.  "I've  told  you  what  he  did.  He 
said,  'All  right.'  That  was  all.  Then  he 
called  in  three  brokers,  laid  his  sheet  before 
them  and  put  himself  in  their  hands,  with 
rigid  instructions.  If  Union  Steel  went  up 
they  were  to  get  him  out  as  best  they  could. 
He  would  probably  be  ruined,  but  with 
luck  and  good  management  they  might 
save  his  Stock  Exchange  seat.  If  Union 
Steel  went  down  they  were  to  do  nothing  at 
all,  and  particularly — this  above  every- 
thing else — they  were  not  to  communicate 
with  him  in  any  way,  by  telephone,  tele- 
graph or  messenger,  until  sunrise  of  the 
second  day  following. 

"Now  get  this  scene:  It  is  a  beautiful 
warm  day.  Moreau,  his  wife,  two  babies 
and  grandma  are  out  on  the  lawn.  Noth- 
ing shall  disturb  them.  No  newspapers,  no 
telephone  messages,  no  contacts  whatever 
with  the  concerns  of  this  sinful  world. 
They  talk.  They  play  with  the  babies. 
Moreau  looks  at  the  sun.  It  looks  ten 
o'clock.  The  stock  market  is  opening.  He 
mustn't  think  of  that.  He  will  think  of  his 
youth  instead,  of  loving  his  mother,  of 
growing  up,  of  going  through  college,  of 
beginning  in  Wall  Street — no,  not  that. 
He  mustn't  think  of  that.  He  talks  to  his 
mother.  She  is  very  happy.  Then  he  looks 
at  the  sun  again.  It  is  probably  eleven 
o'clock.  The  Union  Steel  directors  by  this 
time  have  acted  on  the  dividend.  Time 
seems  to  stand  still.  Why  does  one  say 
time  is  always  passing?  Well,  whatever  it 
is  has  already  happened,  and  there  is  no 
comfort  in  that.  Can  you  imagine  his 
state  of  mind? 

"The  telephone  rings.  It  can  be  heard 
on  the  lawn.  A  servant  comes.  'Mr. 
Moreau,  please.  Very  important.'  Moreau 
is  calm.  'Say,  please,  I  am  not  on  any 
account  to  be  disturbed.' 

"He  cannot  help  wondering  why  his 
brokers  broke  their  instructions.  It  is  an 
ill  omen.  Union  Steel  is  going  up!  They 
have  increased  the  dividend !  He  tries  not 
to  think  of  it.  But  he  sees  it.  He  experi- 
ments with  the  effort  of  thinking  nothing, 
keeping  the  mind  blank. 

"The  telephone  rings  a  second  time. 
'The  same  party,'  says  the  servant.  'The 
message  is  they  can't  help  it,  but  they  must, 
speak  to  you  one  word.'  Moreau  is  very 
calm.  'Tell  them  again  I'm  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed to-day,  and  not  to  call  any  more.' 
An  hour  passes.  A  third  time  the  telephone 
rings.  Moreau  calls  to  the  servant,  saying, 
'  Do  not  answer.  Remove  the  receiver  and 
leave  it  off  so  nobody  can  ring  again.' 

"At  the  other  end  Moreau's  brokers  are 
wild  with  anguish.  Only  it  is  not  as 
Moreau  fears.  In  the  first  place  the  Union 
Steel  directors  met  an  hour  ahead  of  time, 
were  in  session  only  three  minutes,  and 
then  announced  that  owing  to  the  condi- 
tions of  trade  the  dividend  had  been 
stopped.  This  happened  before  ten  o'clock. 
Union  Steel  Common  opened  at  a  decline 
of  five  points,  hesitated  for  a  moment,  de- 
clined five  more,  and  a  panic  started. 

"There  was  never  for  an  instant  any 
danger  of  Moreau  being  ruined.  But  there 
was  danger  that  he  would  lose  a  miraculous 
opportunity.  After  a  break  of  ten  points 
he  ought  to  be  making  sure  of  his  profits. 
His  instructions  were  that  if  the  stock  de- 
clined his  brokers  were  to  do  nothing. 
Therefore  they  were  powerless  to  act,  and 
profits,  you  know,  will  hardly  ever  wait. 
When  the  stock  had  declined  fifteen  points 
they  couldn't  stand  it.  They  conferred  and 
shared  the  responsibility  of  calling  him  on 
the  telephone  in  spite  of  his  injunction.  No 
use.  He  had  meant  it.  When  the  stock 
had  declined  twenty  points  they  tried 
again,  and  when  it  was  down  twenty-five 
points  they  tried  a  third  time,  being  now 
very  desperate.   No  use  at  all. 

"  It  was  simply  madness  for  a  man  to  act 
like  that.  A  profit  of  nearly  a  million  dol- 
lars was  hanging  in  the  air.  They  had  only 
to  reach  out  and  take  it.    One  word  from 


him  was  all  they  wanted.  And  he  would 
not  answer  the  telephone!  The  brokers 
were  on  the  verge  of  lunacy.  It  is  one 
thing  to  press  your  luck.  That  is  danger- 
ous enough.  But  to  flout  it !  The  market 
was  likely  to  turn  at  any  miriute.  There 
was  no  doubt  at  all  that  it  would  turn  be- 
fore the  close.  Half  of  Moreau's  profit 
would  probably  be  wiped  out. 

"None  of  them  could  leave  the  market. 
Their  responsibility  was  too  great.  So  they 
sent  me,  saying:  '  Go  to  Moreau's  house  as 
fast  as  you  can.  Here's  a  hundred  dollars. 
Go  in  a  taxi.  Get  in!  Break  in!  No 
matter  what  you  do,  only  see  him  and  say 
Union  Steel  is  down  twenty-five  points  and 
we  want  to  take  his  profit  in.' " 

"And  did  you?" 

He  was  rolling  a  cigarette  to  keep  me  in 
suspense.   He  went  on  slowly: 

"  They  were  brokers.  They  were  too  ex- 
cited to  think  of  anything  but  the  profit 
Moreau  would  lose  by  waiting.  Anyhow, 
they  couldn't  understand  a  man  who  would 
rather  lose  a  million  dollars  than  fudge  on  a 
promise  to  his  mother. 

"No,  I  didn't  do  it.  I  left  the  cab  at  the 
corner  and  walked  by  the  house.  They  were 
still  on  the  lawn.  Moreau  was  walking 
round  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  looking 
at  the  clouds.  When  he  wasn't  doing  that 
he  was  sitting  with  his  mother.  I'm  not 
ashamed.  It  made  me  feel  a  little  misty  in 
the  eyes..  I  had  the  right  hunch  about  it. 
This  meant  more  to  Moreau  than  money. 
It  was  for  him  to  say  what  he  wanted.  It 
was  his  money,  wasn't  it?  It  was  his  party 
altogether,  wasn't  it?  Nobody  had  any 
right  to  interfere." 

"You  didn't  go  in?" 

"  I  couldn't  do  it.  But  I  tried  to  think  of 
some  way  to  let  him  know,  some  way  to 
lift  the  load  from  his  mind  without — you 
know  what  I  mean — without  throwing  him 
off  his  part.  For  example,  he  couldn't  help 
it  if  a  newsboy  passed  with  a  bundle  of 
extras  calling  out  the  headlines.  He  would 
hear  and  his  mother  wouldn't  know  what 
it  meant.  So  I  got  a  lot  of  old  newspapers 
and  walked  by,  shouting, '  Extra !  All  about 
the  big  panic  in  Union  Steel!'" 

"And  he  heard  you?" 

"I  made  sure  he  did.  He  sent  a  servant 
out  to  run  me  off  the  block.  That  was  all 
I  wanted .  I  went  back  and  told  the  brokers 
one  couldn't  get  in.  Union  Steel  by  that 
time  was  off  thirty-five  points!  It  had 
never  stopped  falling,  and  its  closing  price 
an  hour  later  was  120,  a  total  decline  of 
forty  points  for  the  day. 

"Now  the  point  comes.  It  is  this:  If 
Moreau  had  been  there  himself,  he  would 
have  begun  to  take  profits  too  soon. 

"After  a  decline  of  ten  points  he  would 
have  begun  to  buy.  Probably  when  the 
decline  had  run  twenty  points  he  would 
have  been  all  through,  with  a  total  profit 
of  less  than  a  million.  But  when  he  woke 
up  the  next  morning  and  saw  the  stock 
down  forty  points  he  said:  'That's  a  profit 
too  big  ever  to  get  away.  I'll  wait  and  let 
it  run.'  One  could  say  that  the  next  day. 
But  one  who  had  been  watching  the  de- 
cline couldn't  have  waited. 

' '  What  was  the  result  ?  Union  Steel  con- 
tinued to  fall,  never  again  so  violently,  of 
course,  but  steadily  for  several  months,  and 
never  stopped  until  it  was  50.  And  Moreau, 
having  waited,  made  on  some  of  his  con- 
tracts a  profit  of  onehundred  points,  whereas 
on  the  day  of  the  panic,  if  he  had  been  there, 
he  would  have  taken  profits  of  ten  and  fif- 
teen points.  He  made  over  fi  ve  millions  in- 
stead of  taking  less  than  one.  Would  you 
call  that  luck?" 

"  I  would  call  it  character.  The  luck  was 
incidental,"  I  said. 

"Character,"  said  Trueworthy — "that's 
it.  I  couldn't  think  of  the  word.  It  was 
character." 

"  Did  he  ever  speak  of  your  personating 
a  newsboy?"  I  asked. 

"Indirectly,"  said  Trueworthy.  "The 
next  day  he  said  to  me,  '  Nick,  I  like  you— 
all  but  your  voice.  Go  get  it  filed.'  And 
with  that  he  slipped  me  something  very 
handsome." 

"Do  you  see  him  often  nowadays?" 

"I  never  go  to  see  him.  He'd  think  I 
wanted  something.  Besides,  I'd  probably 
go  too  often.  Two  or  three  times  a  year  we 
meet  accidentally,  like  this  morning,  and 
he  always  gives  me  one  of  these." 

He  showed  it  to  me  guardedly  lest  one  of 
the  three  at  the  ticker  should  see  it— a 
bright,  yellow  one-hundred-dollar  bill. 
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Look!  then  write  your  own  title 


Johns- Ma nville  Roofings 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
Shingles,  Colorblende  Asbestos 
Shingles,  Asbestos  Built-up 
Roofing  for  flat  roofs,  Asbestos 
Ready  to  Lay  Roofing  in  roll 
form,  Asbestos  Corrugated 
Roofing. 


rJ~,HE  siren  scream  on  city  street  or  the  pound  of 
hammer  on  the  rural  engine  tire— both  shout  the 
same  warning  to  all  building  owners,  "Look  out  for 
flying  embers  on  your  roof"  for  every  roof  within  ear- 
shot is  in  immediate  danger— and  even  those  that 
are  well  out  of  hearing  are  still  within  the  fire  circle 
once  a  fanned  ember  gets  into  the  upper 
air  currents.  Jumps  of  one,  two  and  even 
three  miles  are  given  in  the  fire  records. 
So  that  the  roof-communicated  fire  does 
not  depend  on  the  adjoining  property  for 
fodder.  In  the  Atlanta  conflagration 
three  widely  separated  fire  centers  were 
noted  shortly  after  the  initial  blaze— 
roof-communicated  all;  and  $5,5(X),(XX) 
was  the  charge  that  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters  made  against  the 
inflammable  roof  in  this  one  fire. 

Thus  the  urge  for  fire-safe  roofing  is 
a  very  real  one,  because  every  house  is  all 


The.  blow  torch  tent 
proven  that  there  is 
nothing  in  Anbe.tto.t 
Hoofing  to  support 

eonunutun. 


roof  to  the  fire-brand.  Make  the  roof  all-mineral — 
with  Johns-Manville  Asbestos— and  this  big  cause 
of  conflagrations  is  killed  right  there. 

By  making  Asbestos  Roofing  for  all  types  of  build- 
ings, Johns-Manville  has  given  you  not  only  insur- 
ance against  the  communicated  fire  but  rock  resist- 
ance to  all  the  elements  that  destroy 
roofing — so  that  a  Johns-Manville  As- 
bestos Roofing  put  on  your  building  today 
not  only  satisfies  all  roofing  requirements 
for  the  life  of  the  building,  but  it  is  your 
insurance  against  the  day  when  legisla- 
tion demands  that  your  roof  be  made  fire- 
safe.  Yourfirstcost  for  a  Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Roof  is  your  only  cost. 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofings  are 
approved  by  the  U  rider  writers' 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  and  take  base  rate  of 
insurance. 


Through  — 

Asbestos 

and  its  allied  product* 

INSULATION 

that  keepi  the  heat  where  it  belony,< 

CEMENTS 
that  make  hotter  waltt  teak  proof 

ROOFINGS 

that  cut  down  fire  nth 

PACKINGS 

that  tave  power  watte 

LININGS 

that  make  brakes  tafc 
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All  Cuts 
Are  Dangerous 

Do  not  wait  until  a  wound 
becomes  infected.  Play 
safe.  Use  New-Skin 
promptly  as  directed.  It 
will  keep  out  the  germs. 


Nature's  own  processes 
will  heal  a  wound  that  is 
kept  clean.  New-Skin 
forms  a  waterproof  pro- 
tective surface  and  gives 
nature  a  chance. 

The  antiseptic  properties 
of  New-Skin  aid  in  pre- 
venting infection.  The 
protective  film  guards  the 
newly  formed  tissues  from 
injury. 

In  family  medicine  chests  all  over 
the  country.  Twenty  years  on  the 
market.  Sold  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Tested  by  millions  of  users. 


'  'Never  Neglect  a  Break 
in  the  Skin" 


NEWSKIN  COMPANY 
New  York      Toronto  London 


That  meant  the  building  of  new  ship- 
yards and  the  enlargement  of  old  ones;  new 
plants  to  produce  forgings,  engines,  ma- 
chinery. Congress  was  asked  to  appropri- 
ate $350,000,000  more  for  destroyers  and 
for  creating  the  facilities  to  produce  them. 
The  act  was  passed  October  9,  1917,  and 
contracts  for  150  were  let  immediately.  In 
all  273  were  ordered. 

Never  before  had  any  country  attempted 
to  build  anything  like  this  number  of  de- 
stroyers, or  any  other  fighting  ships  com- 
parable with  them,  in  such  a  limited  time. 
Steel  mills  and  engine  factories,  manufac- 
turers of  machinery  and  apparatus — all  were 
put  to  work.  Plans  for  the  new  ways  and 
plants  were  ready,  and  ground  was  broken 
for  some  of  them  before  Congress  made  the 
appropriation.  It  would  require  pages  to 
recount  even  in  a  general  way  all  that  was 
done  to  put  through  this  program.  Almost 
every  imaginable  difficulty  was  encoun- 
tered, but  the  task  was  done,  and  in  half  the 
time  that  many  had  estimated.  The  way 
that  job  was  put  through  justified  the 
motto  that  Rear  Admiral  Samuel  McGowan, 
the  paymaster  general,  furnished  the  Navy: 
"It  can't  be  done,  but  here  it  is." 

Our  Submarine  Chasers 

A  striking  instance  was  the  creation  of 
the  largest  destroyer  plant  in  the  world  at 
Squantum,  Massachusetts.  There  a  marsh 
was  transformed  into  a  modern  shipyard, 
comprising  a  hundred  acres,  and  six  months 
after  work  was  begun  I  had  the  privilege 
of  assisting  in  laying  the  keels  of  six  de- 
stroyers in  one  day.  In  former  days  from 
twenty  months  to  two  years  were  required 
to  complete  a  vessel  of  this  type.  The  Reid 
was  finished  at  Squantum  in  453^  working 
days  from  the  laying  of  the  keel,  and  was 
commissioned  in  60  days.  The  Ward,  built 
at  the  Mare  Island,  California,  Navy  Yard, 
was  launched  17^  days  after  the  keel  was 
laid,  and  was  put  into  commission  in  70  days. 
These  broke  all  records  in  construction.  We 
have  now  a  fleet  of  nearly  300  destroyers, 
more  of  modern  type  than  any  other  navy. 

The  destroyers  whose  construction  was 
provided  for  during  the  first  six  months  we 
were  at  war  aggregated  332,000  tons,  with 
a  total  of  7,400,000  horse  power.  The  total 
cost  was  estimated  at  $600,000,000,  includ- 
ing $40,000,000  for  the  building  of  new 
yards,  plants  and  ways.  This  amount  was 
actually  greater  than  the  cost  of  all  ships 
of  the  Navy  available  for  service  when  we 
entered  the  war.  Yet,  despite  the  great 
increase  in  wages,  prices  of  material  and 
extra  expenditure  for  facilities,  these  de- 
stroyers were  built  at  an  average  of  not 
over  50  per  cent — and  in  some  cases  only  25 
per  cent — more  than  the  prewar  figures 
under  fixed-price  contracts. 

The  stanchness  of  our  destroyers,  the 
thoroughness  with  which  they  were  built, 
was  proved  by  the  severest  war  service. 
Struck  by  a  torpedo  which  exploded  her 
depth  bombs,  most  of  the  stern  of  the  Cassin 
was  blown  off.  The  entire  after  portion 
of  the  Manley,  including  the  after  deck- 
house, was  blown  away  by  the  explosion  of 
depth  charges  set  off  by  collision  with 
another  vessel.  The  big  liner  Aquitania 
struck  the  Shaw  and  cut  off  her  entire 
forward  end,  leaving  only  three-quarters  of 
the  vessel  afloat.  Yet  all  three  of  these  de- 
stroyers were  taken  to  port,  repaired  and 
put  back  into  service. 

During  the  war  we  built  more  than  400 
submarine  chasers,  and  these  staunch  little 
110-foot  wooden  craft  proved  their  worth 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  Built  originally 
for  harbor  and  coast  patrol,  nearly  200  of 
them  were  sent  across  the  Atlantic;  130, 
manned  by  American  naval  personnel,  op- 
erated in  European  waters.  Fifty  others 
were  turned  over  to  France,  and  twelve  to 
Italy.  A  dozen  of  them,  under  command  of 
Capt.  Charles  P.  Nelson,  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  joint  attack  on  the  Austrian 
naval  base  at  Durazzo,  October  2,  1918. 

The  commander  in  chief  of  the  expedi- 
tion, a  British  admiral,  in  an  official  dis- 
patch said:  "They  screened  heavy  ships 
during  the  bombardments  under  enemy 
fire;  also  apparently  destroyed  definitely 
one  submarine  which  torpedoed  H.  M.  S. 
Weymouth,  and  damaged  and  probably  de- 
stroyed another  submarine.  During  the 
return  voyage  they  assisted  in  screening 
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H.  M .  S.  Weymouth,  and  in  escorting  enemy 
hospital  ship  which  was  being  brought  in 
for  examination.  Their  conduct  through- 
out was  beyond  praise.  They  all  returned 
safely  without  casualties.  They  thoroughly 
enjoyed  themselves." 

The  Italian  Naval  General  Staff  ex- 
pressed its  highest  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  our  subchasers  and  "vivid  admiration  of 
their  brilliant  and  clever  operations  which 
resulted  in  sinking  two  enemy  submarines." 

All  our  new  capital  ships  will  be  pro- 
pelled by  the  electric  drive.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  advances  in  marine 
engineering  made  in  our  generation,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  pride  that  the  United  States 
Navy  led  in  its  adoption. 

The  first  vessel  equipped  with  electric 
drive  was  the  collier  Jupiter,  built  at  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  Tried  out  in 
competition  with  colliers  of  identical  hull 
construction,  the  Jupiter  demonstrated  her 
superiority.  The  new  system  gave  such 
promise  that  its  application  to  capital 
ships  was  immediately  considered.  When 
the  question  arose  as  to  the  type  of  ma- 
chinery to  be  installed  in  the  battleships 
authorized  by  Congress  in  1915,  the  electric 
drive  was  adopted  after  long  and  careful 
study  and  consideration.  You  cannot  risk 
experiments  with  a  $25,000,000  battleship, 
and  we  decided  to  put  the  new  device  to 
every  test  that  could  be  imposed. 

The  Jupiter  was  recalled  from  Mexico, 
weathering  an  unprecedented  storm,  and 
upon  its  arrival  in  New  York  I  went  over 
to  the  navy  yard  with  experts  to  examine 
the  new  electric  drive,  to  reach  a  conclusion 
as  to  whether  it  was  superior  to  other  meth- 
ods of  propulsion.  Not  only  in  its  voyage 
through  heavy  seas  did  it  make  good,  but 
in  another  trial  it  made  so  good  a  showing 
that  I  authorized  the  battleship  to  be  de- 
signed for  electrical  machinery,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  Jupiter  should  be  put  in 
service  under  all  conditions,  so  that  if  any 
possible  weakness  developed  the  machin- 
ery of  the  battleship  could  be  changed. 
Fortunately  this  proved  unnecessary.  Our 
experience  with  the  Jupiter  was  so  satis- 
factory that  the  new  method  of  propulsion 
was  adopted  for  the  California  and  the 
Tennessee,  as  well  as  the  New  Mexico,  and 
when  the  last-named  vessel  was  completed — 
the  first  capital  ship  ever  driven  by  elec- 
tricity— she  demonstrated  so  thoroughly  its 
superiority  over  the  older  methods  in  use 
that  it  was  decided  that  the  new  system 
should  be  adopted  for  all  capital  ships. 

Electric  Drive  Adopted 

The  next  capital  ships  were  the  battle- 
ships and  battle  cruisers  authorized  in  1916. 
My  decision  to  use  electric  drive  in  the 
battleships  was  accepted  with  little  or  no 
comment,  but  when  it  was  announced  that 
the  battle  cruisers,  with  their  enormous 
power,  would  also  be  electrically  driven,  a 
storm  of  protest  was  raised  by  certain 
people  who  were  interested  in  the  adoption 
of  another  type  of  machinery.  Telegrams 
and  letters  were  sent  to  the  President,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  to  the  naval 
committees  of  Congress  reciting  the  dire 
fate  that  would  be  in  store  if  electric  drive 
were  installed  and  begging  that  the  matter 
be  referred  to  a  board  of  impartial  experts. 

One  argument  advanced  was  that  the 
British  Government  was  not  using  it,  and 
that  we  should  follow  in  its  footsteps.  As 
it  happened,  only  the  United  States  Navy 
had  used  this  type  of  machinery  afloat. 
Our  experience  convinced  us  that  the  elec- 
trically driven  ship  would  have  an  enor- 
mous military  advantage  over  one  not  so 
equipped.  All  my  advisers  in  the  Navy 
Department  were  unanimous  in  recom- 
mending it.  They  were  officers  of  broad 
experience,  with  reputations  to  maintain, 
and  I  had  no  hesitation  in  adopting  the 
new  method  for  the  big  cruisers  as  well  as 
the  battleships.  I  was  delighted  that  in 
this  particular  advance  we  were  pioneers, 
and  that  our  engineers  were  not  wanting 
in  either  initiative  or  self-reliance.  And  it 
was  very  gratifying  when  I  was  in  England 
to  hear  British  officers  of  prominence  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  this  Government 
made  a  distinct  advance  in  naval  engineer- 
ing when  it  adopted  electric  drive,  and  that 
the  British  Navy  was  in  this  respect  several 
years  behind  us. 


In  the  electric  drive  the  steam  turbine, 
instead  of,  as  in  the  older  system,  actuating 
the  propeller  shaft  either  directly  or  through 
intermediate  gearing,  operates  an  electric 
generator,  and  the  power  thus  generated 
is  transmitted  to  motors  attached  to  the 
propeller  shafts,  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  electric  power  is  transmitted  on  shore. 
In  other  words,  the  boilers,  the  turbines 
and  the  electric  generators  constitute  the 
central  power  plant,  the  current  from  which 
actuates  the  motors  on  the  shafts.  One 
great  advantage  of  this  installation  is  that 
it  makes  unnecessary  the  use  of  a  backing 
turbine,  which  must  be  installed  with  the 
straight  turbine  drive,  as  the  motors  them- 
selves are  reversible,  and  change  in  direc- 
tion of  rotation  is  accomplished  with  the 
same  ease  and  certainty  as  prevail  in  any 
other  electric-motor  installation.  This  also 
comprehends  another  great  advantage  from 
a  military  point  of  view  in  that  the  full 
power  of  the  turbines  can  be  utilized  in 
backing,  whereas  with  all  turbine  drive 
only  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of 
the  power  can  be  so  used.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  space  available  in  the  ship 
does  not  admit  of  the  installation  of  a  back- 
ing turbine  large  enough  to  utilize  full 
power.  Besides  this  military  advantage, 
electric  machinery  also  requires  less  fuel — 
a  matter  of  no  small  importance  in  these 
days  of  high-priced  oil  and  coal. 

Warships  of  the  Future 

What  will  be  the  character  of  naval  ships 
to  be  built  in  the  future? 

That  is  one  of  the  livest  questions  in  the 
world  to-day  to  all  who  believe  that  navies 
are  not  to  be  scrapped.  In  every  navy 
department  in  every  nation,  in  gatherings 
of  engineers  and  constructors,  the  upper- 
most topic  of  discussion  is:  Are  dread- 
noughts through  with  supremacy — have 
they  had  their  day  and  will  they  soon  cease 
to  be?  Not  long  before  his  death  Lord 
Fisher,  of  the  British  Navy,  as  outspoken 
and  breezy  as  he  was  charming  and  able, 
startled  the  British  Admiralty  by  declaring 
that  no  more  money  should  be  wasted  on 
building  giant  armored  fighting  ships.  He 
went  further  and  said,  "Scrap  the  lot."  In 
1919  he  wrote:  "Air  fighting  dominates 
future  wars,  both  by  land  and  sea.  It  is 
not  my  business  to  discuss  the  land,  but 
by  sea  the  only  way  to  avoid  the  air  is  to 
get  under  the  water.  So  you  are  driven  to 
the  internal  combustion  engine  and  oil. 
That's  why  I  keep  on  emphasizing  that  the 
whole  Navy  has  to  be  scrapped."  Airships 
and  submersibles  would  take  their  place,  he 
declared. 

To  the  same  effect  is  raised  the  voice  of 
Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott,  who  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  London  Times  declares,  what 
he  substantially  said  in  1914,  that  "the 
submarine  and  aeroplane  have  revolution- 
ized naval  warfare;  that  battleships  on 
the  ocean  are  in  great  danger;  that  when 
not  on  the  ocean  they  must  be  in  a  hermet- 
ically sealed  harbor;  that  you  cannot  hide 
a  fleet  from  the  eye  of  the  aeroplane;  that 
enemies'  submarines  will  come  to  our  shores 
and  destroy  everything."  He  tells  his 
countrymen  that  if  the  Germans  had  pos- 
sessed at  the  beginning  of  the  war  "fifty 
more  submarines  they  would  now  have 
been  the  rulers  of  the  world,  and  we  should 
have  been  a  German  colony." 

After  accepting  the  fact  for  a  score  of 
years  that  the  big-gun  big  ship  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  navy,  what  if,  after  all,  the 
naval  authorities  are  wrong  and  these 
mighty  floating  offensives  are  not  the  sure 
defenders  we  have  long  believed  them  to 
be?  Only  a  few  days  ago,  in  conversation 
with  a  distinguished  diplomat  from  Europe, 
he  declared  that  the  real  reason  Great 
Britain  did  not  complete  the  great  ships  of 
the  Hood  type  was  because  the  opinion  was 
widely  entertained  abroad  that  no  more 
millions  should  be  invested  in  dreadnoughts. 

"The  war  taught  us  that  we  had  given 
too  much  weight  to  them,"  he  said;  "that 
they  required  too  much  pampering  and 
protecting  by  squadrons  of  small  craft,  and 
that  they  really  played  no  part  of  impor- 
tance in  the  war." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  General  Board  of 
the  American  Navy,  and  the  British  Ad- 
miralty, and  authorities  of  the  highest 
(Continued  on  Page  68) 
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CRIMP  CUT 
LONG  BURNING  PIPE 
"TOBACCO 


GEE! — How  good  a  pipe  tastes 
with  P.  A.  for  the  packing! 


For  your  particular  pleasure  and 
convenience  you'll  find  Prince  Alhfrt 
awaiting  your  coll  in  every  place 
that  aella  tobacco  throughout  the 
United  States!  P  A.  it  universally 
amoked.  Toppy  red  bags,  tidy  red 
tins,  handsome  pound  and  half  pound 
tin  humidors— and— that  clever,  prac- 
tical pound  crystal  glass  humidor 
with  sponge  moistener  top  that  keeps 
the  tobacco  in  such  perfect  condition. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 
Winnton  Salem,  N.  C. 

CopyriB'it  1921  \>y 
R.  J.  Kcyuoldi  Tobacco  Co. 


NEVER  was  tobacco  like  Prince  Albert !  Never 
was  a  smoke  combination  like  P.  A.  and  a 
friendly  old  jimmy  pipe!  And,  you'll  take  the 
stand  and  testify  to  that  just  as  pdq  as  you  get 
in  on  the  delights  of  Prince  Albert's  flavor  and 
coolness;  yes  sir,  just  as  soon  as  you  personally 
know  that  P.  A.  can't  bite  your  tongue,  can't 
parch  your  throat.  Both  are  cut  out  by  our  ex- 
clusive patented  process! 

Snap  right  into  the  situation  like  this:  To  get 
the  glad  ring  of  a  joy'us  jimmy  all-jammcd-full 
of  Prince  Albert  is  to  land  on  the  top  rung  of  the 
smokcladder  at  one  jump!    You're  right  there! 


You've  hit  a  winning  streak  that  no  twist  of  luck 
can  turn!  You're  set  on  smokes  for  the  future! 
And  you  know  it! 

Prince  Albert  is  so  friendly  and  true  all  the 
time!  It  meets  your  taste  and  your  smoke  dis- 
position any  and  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night 
—  and  keeps  your  smoke  appetite  mighty  keen 
for  the  next  set-to! 

Just  as  sure  as  anything  you  know,  if  you'll 
be  a  true-blue  smokesport  — a/ic/  get  a  pipe  and 
some  P.  A  —  we'll  say  it  right  here  that  PRINCE 
ALBERT  WILL  DO  THE  REST! 

And  you  can  wager  your  week's  wad  on  that ! 


prince  Albert 


the  national  joy  smoke 
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Now  Traction  Is  Added 
to  the  Solid  Truck  Tire 

TO  that  rugged  strength  which  has  been  the  outstand- 
ing merit  of  the  solid  tire  in  motor  truck  service, 
Goodyear  now  adds  the  final  quality  of  positive  traction. 

The  Ail-Weather  Tread,  for  ten  years  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  Goodyear  Pneumatic  Tires  and  the  practical 
basis  of  their  tractive  ability,  is  now  adapted  to  solids. 

Besides  insuring  a  more  effective  gripping  surface,  this  im- 
provement results  in  a  solid  tireof  better  appearance,  greater 
cushioning  ability  and  greatly  increased  capacity  for  wear. 

The  additional  height  of  the  new  tire  provides  an  oversize 
factor  for  cushioning  and  long  life,  while  the  All-Weather 
diamond  blocks  are  as  attractive  as  they  are  capable. 

Immunity  from  chipping  is  gained  by  the  Goodyear 
Tread  construction,  and  freedom  from  shredding  and 
annoying  base  troubles  is,  as  always,  an  inherent  quality. 

So  sure  are  the  All-Weather  Solids  in  their  hold  on  slippery 
surfaces  and  in  soft  going  that  drivers  report  using  them 
with  entire  success  even  in  all-winter  hauling. 

The  value  of  this  latest  Goodyear  achievement  has  been 
demonstrated  in  more  than  two  years  of  exhaustive  tests, 
and  also  proved  in  actual  duty  of  the  severest  nature. 

Digests  of  the  performance  of  Goodyear  All-Weather  Tread 
Solid  Tires  are  furnished  on  request  to  The  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Ask  your  GoodyearTruckTire  Service  Station  about  them. 
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Hot  Water!  Instantly! 

from 

the  automatic  heater  with  77  less  parts 

OPEN  any  faucet — day  or  night 
— and  your  Hoffman  will  pre 
vide  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
steaming  hot  water.  It  will  flow 
at  an  even  temperature  as  long  as 
you  desire. 

No  annoying  delays.  No  bother.  No 
fuss.  There's  nothing  to  do  but  turn 
the  faucet  and  revel  in  the  joyous  luxury 
of  complete  and  abundant  hot  water 
service. 

Then  close  the  faucet  and  the  gas  is 
shut  off  automatically.  No  waste.  No 
needless  expense. 

Remember  that  this  daily  necessity  is 
available  through  the  improved  and  sim' 
plified  automatic  heater.  The  Hoffman 
has  77  less  parts.  Thus  it  is  the  depend' 
able  and  efficient  heater  for  you. 

Hoffmans  are  made  in  several  styles 
and  sizes  to  meet  every  requirement. 
There's  one  for  your  home.  Send  the 
coupon  for  full  information.  Send  it 
now,  please. 

The  Hoffman  Heater  Co. 

1301  Oberlin  Ave.  Lorain,  Ohio 

Branches  in  all  important  centers 

The  Hoffman  Heater  Co.  is  an  independent  organization,  not 
affiliated  with  any  other  heater  company,  paying  no  royalties. 


■    THE  HOFFMAN  HEATER  COMPANY 
•    1301  Oberlin  Ave.,  Lorain,  Ohio 

I Please  send  me  your  Hot  Water  Service  book  and  information  about  the  simplified  Hoffman 
Heater. 
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rank  of  other  countries,  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  naval  strength,  give  their 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  battleship 
was  during  the  war  and  still  remains  the 
strength  and  backbone  of  the  fleet.  They 
do,  indeed,  recognize  the  necessity  of  the 
craft  which  their  critics  say  have  put  the 
giant  ships  into  the  discard.  These  navy 
experts  do  not  deny  that  all  the  predictions 
of  revolution  in  fighting  craft  may  take 
place.  They  encourage  inventors  with 
dreams  which  a  decade  ago  would  have 
been  called  wild. 

When  told  that  the  only  navy  of  the  fu- 
ture except  undersea  craft  will  be  aircraft, 
the  ablest  men  in  the  naval  world  frankly 
are  deeply  interested  but  not  convinced. 
They  show  their  interest  in  all  that  is  new 
by  asking  the  legislative  branch  for  suffi- 
cient money  to  build  ships  that  fly,  larger 
than  anybody  suggested  a  year  ago.  And, 
what  is  more,  they  train  men  to  fly  these 
aerial  ships,  they  experiment  with  bombs 
by  means  of  which  airplanes  may  destroy 
towns  and  cities  and  surface  navies.  But 
these  naval  statesmen,  though  leading  in 
favoring  all  new  craft  that  may  be  per- 
fected and  in  encouraging  daring  thinkers 
and  more  daring  experimenters,  have  an 
immediate  task  to  perform  which  they  may 
not  postpone  until  something  new  has  been 
perfected  which  can  take  the  place  of  the 
dreadnought.  For  whatever  else  ships  can 
or  cannot  do,  the  ability  to  hold  the  seas, 
to  blockade  an  enemy  fleet,  to  give  and 
take  punishment  is  still  the  requisite  of 
naval  strength  which  cannot  be  discarded 
until  its  successors  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  do  the  things  which  constitute 
the  paramount  mission  of  a  navy. 

To  be  sure,  there  may  be  men  in  navies 
who  are  blinded  by  tradition  and  wedded 
to  old  weapons  and  old  tactics  and  ancient 
practices.  Nothing  new  appeals  to  them; 
but  they  are  few  in  number,  negligible  in 
influence  and  belong  to  a  vanishing  race. 
Not  long  after  I  became  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  I  was  talking  with  one  of  these  self- 
appointed  and  self-centered  oracles  of  the 
sea,  who  believes  the  mantle  of  Mahan  fell 
on  him  much  as  the  mantle  of  Elijah  fell  on 
Elisha.  A  truly  big  thinker  had  proposed 
a  certain  change  which  he  was  confident 
would  promote  naval  efficiency.  Measured 
by  old  ideas  it  appeared  somewhat  revolu- 
tionary. With  an  open  mind  to  innovations 
and  a  belief  that  in  all  things,  material  as 
well  as  spiritual,  the  best  is  yet  to  be,  I  sug- 
gested to  this  officer  that  it  be  adopted  by 
the  American  Navy. 

A  Stickler  for  Precedent 

He  was  surprised,  if  not  shocked,  by  my 
suggestion,  and  replied  with  the  tone  of 
finality:  "Why,  Mister  Secretary,  that  has 
never  been  done  in  the  Navy." 

The  hopelessness  of  convincing  him  of  a 
new  and  better  way  than  he  had  practiced 
or  discovered  himself,  after  that  answer, 
may  be  appreciated.  He  had  apparently 
closed  his  mind  twenty-five  years  before  to 
every  innovation  on  which  his  name  had 
not  been  blown  in  the  bottle.  I  ventured 
to  say  that  because  it  never  had  been  done 
in  the  Navy  was  no  reason  at  all  why  it 
should  not  be  done.  I  even  ventured  to 
point  out  that  every  naval  hero  in  history 
had  become  a  hero  because  he  had  done 
something  new  or  something  old  in  a  new 
way,  never  known  before,  and  that  every 
new  type  of  ship  that  drove  its  predecessors 
from  the  sea  won  its  way  over  the  dead 
bodies  of  doubters  and  obstructionists. 

Did  I  abandon  the  new  idea  that  had 
been  suggested  by  a  pioneer  path  blazer,  if 
I  may  use  that  land  term  with  reference  to 
the  sea  or  sea  craft?  Not  at  all.  I  turned 
to  naval  officers  with  open  minds — and  you 
will  always  find  such.  They  went  into  the 
matter  fully  and  sympathetically.  They 
discovered  both  the  strong  and  the  weak 
points  of  the  new  thing.  Applying  techni- 
cal knowledge  and  sound  common  sense — 
by  the  way,  I  have  found  that  common 
sense  is  the  most  uncommon  commodity 
in  the  world — they  worked  out  a  plan  which, 
though  adopting  the  new  principle  pro- 
posed, was  so  perfected  as  to  make  it  of 
real  value  in  the  Navy. 

Years  afterwards  the  old  salt,  who  had 
seen  nothing  good  in  it,  had  the  gracious- 
ness  to  say  to  me:  "Well,  it  worked  out 
better  than  I  thought.  But,"  he  added  as 
if  to  support  his  rejection,  "it  had  to  be 
changed  before  it  became  usable." 

Of  course  it  did.  Nothing  yet  was  ever 
produced  full-orbed  and  perfect  by  the 
brain  or  hand  of  man.  Perhaps  that  is  the 


reason  why  there  are  always  many  claim- 
ants, for  nearly  every  invention. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  big  ships,  and 
what  responsible  governments  say  about 
them.  In  introducing  his  last  navy  esti- 
mate before  Parliament,  Mr.  Walter  Long, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty, 
declared : 

"We  have  been  told  in  some  quarters 
that  the  day  of  the  big  capital  ship  is  over. 
All  I  can  say  is  that,  in  the  first  place,  that 
is  not  the  view  of  my  naval  advisers  at  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  and  it  is  not  the  view, 
so  far  as  I  can  find  out,  of  any  other  great 
naval  country.  There  is  no  country  which 
desires  to  have  a  strong  navy  which  is  not 
to-day  actually  laying  down  big  ships,  and 
the  theory  that  the  day  of  the  big  ship  is 
over  is  one  for  which  there  is  not  really,  if 
you  examine  the  evidence,  one  shadow  of 
foundation." 

Could  you  imagine  a  stronger  statement 
or  a  more  sweeping  denial  of  the  claim  that 
the  dreadnought  lingers  superfluous  on  the 
stage? 

Later  he  said:  "  The  capital  ship  remains 
the  unit  on  which  the  sea  power  is  built  up. 
It  is  possible  that  the  present  battleship 
will  change  to  one  of  semi-submersible  type 
or  even  flying  type,  but  such  types  are 
visions  of  the  far  future,  not  practical  prop- 
ositions for  the  moment."  And  he  added: 
"It  is  vital  to  this  empire  that  it  should 
not  be  carried  away  by  hasty  proposals 
into  the  belief  that  air  power  is  already  a 
substitute  for  sea  power.  That  day  may 
come,  but  it  is  not  at  present  in  sight." 

The  Iron  Duke's  Steaming  Record 

It  may  be,  it  probably  is,  too  sweeping  to 
say  there  is  lacking  even  one  shadow  of 
foundation.  Perhaps  ten  years  hence  Mr. 
Long  might  not  be  so  sure,  though  to-day, 
in  the  light  of  naval  advice,  as  a  responsible 
administrator  he  would  be  unwise  if  he  dis- 
carded the  dreadnought.  So  eminent  a 
seagoing  man  as  Admiral  Beatty,  First  Sea 
Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty,  who  has 
never  been  charged  with  lack  of  open- 
mindedness,  has  very  recently  made  public 
statements  of  similar  tone  as  that  quoted 
from  the  First  Lord. 

Archibald  Hurd,  a  well-known  British 
writer  on  naval  questions,  agrees  with  most 
naval  authorities.  Writing  recently  he  said: 
"The  sea  defense  of  a  world-wide  empire 
cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  the  highest  au- 
thorities, be  confided  to  either  submarines 
or  destroyers,  and  if  judgment  were  other- 
wise the  expense  involved  in  creating  and 
maintaining  such  a  mosquito  fleet  of  vast 
proportions  would  be  so  colossal  as  to  rule 
out  this  solution  of  our  national  defense." 
He  declares  that  "the  Grand  Fleet,  un- 
weakened  by  all  the  enemy's  submarine 
craft,  remained  the  decisive  factor  in  the 
war."  The  new  type  of  capital  ship  will,  in 
his  opinion,  have  "little  or  nothing  to  fear 
from  submarine  attack." 

Answering  the  oft-printed  statement  that- 
the  immunity  of  the  capital  ship  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  little  at  sea  and  re- 
mained in  protected  harbors  because  it  was 
afraid  of  the  enemy's  submarines,  Mr 
Hurd  says:  "Some  time  ago  a  track  chart 
was  prepared  of  the  movements  of  th< 
Grand  Fleet  during  the  war,  and  by  th( 
time  the  courses  had  been  traced  the  wholi 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  North  Sea  had  beer 
thickly  covered  with  lines;  the  chart  re 
sembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  picture  o 
the  work  of  a  very  industrious  spider.  Th( 
mileage  covered  was  enormous.  I  have  th* 
figures  for  the  Iron  Duke,  Lord  Jellicoe': 
Fleet  flagship,  during  the  time  he  wa: 
commander  in  chief — that  is,  from  An 
gust  4,  1914,  to  the  close  of  1916;  in  tha 
period  she  covered  44,680  miles,  or  a  dis  | 
tance  almost  equivalent  to  twice  the  cir 
cumference  of  the  world.  That  calculatioi 
takes  no  account  of  her  courses  durinf 
'zigzagging,'   tactical  exercises  or  firin; 
practice,  but  represents  just  her  ordinar; 
steaming.  The  record  of  the  other  capita 
ships  of  the  Grand  Fleet  in  the  same  perio< 
was  at  least  as  remarkable,  and  for  th< 
whole  period  of  the  war,  four  and  a  hal 
years,  I  should  estimate  that  each  battle 
ship  of  the  Grand  Fleet  which  served  fron 
the  opening  to  the  close  of  the  struggl 
traveled  a  distance  equivalent  to  nearly,  i 
not  quite,  thrice  the  circumnavigation  o 
the  globe.    So  much  for  the  fear  of  sub 
marines  on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  ii 
face  of  the"  most  determined  efforts  of  thi 
enemy  submersible  craft  to  weaken  it 
They  hung  round  the  bases,  Scapa  Flow 
Cromarty  and  Rosyth,  but  without  sue 
cess.        (Concluded  on  Page  71) 
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Even  men  who  are  great  advocates  of  efficiency  in  business 
still  thoughtlessly  let  their  wives  do  housework  in  the  old 
back-breaking  ways 


Look  for  a  G-E  motor 
on  the  washing  and  Iron- 
ing machines  of  leading 
manufacturers. 


Is  the  washing  and  ironing  at  home 
done  by  quill-pen  methods? 


HOW  preposterous  it  would  seem  if 
Bob  Cratchit  still  kept  books  with 
his  old  quill  pen  amid  the  thousand  labor- 
saving  devices  of  modern  business. 

And  yet,  with  a  myriad  electrical  house- 
hold appliances  at  hand,  men  allow  their 
wives  to  do  housework  by  the  methods 
of  a  past  century. 

Every  wash-day  a  hamper  of  soiled 
clothes  means  aching  backs,  rough  hands 
or  expensive  servants.  Yet  electric  wash- 
ing and  ironing  machines  would  do  the 
work — at  negligible  cost,  with  little  effort, 
with  no  confusion. 


Clothes  last  longer  when  laundered 
electrically.  They  have  the  spotless  white 
of  the  old  days  when  they  were  bleached 
on  the  grass.  Work  is  done  in  a  fraction 
of  the  time  and  wives  have  more  leisure 
for  really  important  things. 

Isn't  it  high  time  to  stop  quill-pen 
methods  at  home  and  get  on  a  basis  of 
modern  efficiency  there  as  well  as  in 
industry? 

Just  make  it  a  point  to  examine  some 
of  the  good  electric  washing  and  iron- 
ing machines  that  are  sold  all  over  the 
country. 


A 


General  Office 
Schenectady,  N.Y 


mmpamiy 


Sales  Offices  in 
all  large  cities 
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Clotkes 


Tkey  keep  yo\i 
lookiivg  your  best 


CLOTHING  which  improves  your  personal  appearance 
always  pays  big  dividends.  Collegian  Clothes  '  keep  you 
looking  your  best" — at  a  cost  per  year  that  is  very  low. 

TJiie        sin  lav  for  example,  has  a  snappy  style  that  is 
■*■  ±J.urUty  tailored-in  permanently. 

The  /l-nrlnDP-r  is  a  dressy  Collegian  Junior,  espe- 
1  nt  SI  riUU  UVT  ciaIly  designed  for  the  boy  at  the 
awkward,  "colt"  age. 

Wear  Collegians  and  look  your  best.  Smart  styles  for  every  man  of  17  to  70. 

DAVID    ADLER    &    SONS    COMPANY,  Milwaukee 

Makers  of  stylish  GOOD  clothes  since  1849 
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(Concluded  from  Page  68) 

"The  Germans  came  to  attach  so  little 
value  to  submarines  in  their  legitimate 
sphere  that  when  they  met  the  Grand  Fleet 
off  Jutland  Admiral  Scheer's  force  was  not 
accompanied  by  any  submarines.  By  that 
date  it  was  evident  that  the  submarine 
offered  little  menace  to  the  well-handled 
battleship  or  battle  cruiser.  But  the  en- 
emy had  a  superiority  of  destroyers,  also 
armed  with  the  torpedo. 

"As  Admiral  Scheer  has  stated,  107  tor- 
pedoes were  fired  by  these  vessels  during 
the  battle  under  advantageous  circum- 
stances. How  many  hit?  One;  and  that 
vessel  was  the  Marlborough,  in  a  battle 
line  seven  and  a  half  miles  long.  She  got 
back  safely  to  port.  So  much  for  the  value 
of  the  torpedo,  whether  carried  by  subma- 
rine or  destroyer." 

The  American  battleship  squadron,  un- 
der command  of  Admiral  Rodman,  cruised 
often  in  the  North  Sea,  as  did  the  other 
divisions  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  and  was  sev- 
eral times  attacked  by  submarines,  but 
escaped  unscathed.  Our  battleships  were 
attacked  six  times  by  submarines,  Admiral 
Rodman  reported. 

"On  one  occasion,"  he  said,  "a  subma- 
rine rammed  the  flagship  New  York, 
dented  the  bottom  and  demolished  the 
starboard  propeller.  But  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  blows  from  the 
propeller  sank  the  submarine.  En  route  to 
drydock  to  make  repairs  and  install  a  new 
propeller,  three  torpedoes  in  rapid  succes- 
sion were  fired  at  the  New  York  by  hostile 
submarines.  But  again  she  avoided  them 
by  clever  maneuvering,  and  escaped.  Once 
when  guarding  or  supporting  a  convoy  of 
thirty  or  forty  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way in  midwinter,  a  bunch  of  hostile  subs 
fired  six  torpedoes  at  us.  Again  only  our 
vigilance  and  instantaneous  maneuvering 
saved  us,  but  by  a  very  narrow  margin." 

The  General  Board's  Opinion 

Our  own  General  Board,  composed  of  our 
wisest  and  most  experienced  naval  states- 
men, in  December  last  thus  gave  expression 
to  their  conviction: 

"Nothing  that  occurred  during  the 
World  War  has  served  to  change  the  opin- 
ion of  the  General  Board  as  to  the  vital 
importance  in  war  of  the  battleship,  the 
ship  that  can  at  once  give  and  take  heavy 
blows.  There  has  been  some  speculation  as 
to  the  future  value  of  this  type  in  view  of 
the  possible  development  of  the  offensive 
powers  of  submarines  and  aircraft.  But  it 
would  be  the  height  of  unwisdom  to  pin  our 
faith  and  change  our  practice  upon  mere 
theories  as  to  the  future  development  of 
new  weapons.  As  yet  the  protected  gun  is 
the  most  generally  effective  weapon  in  ex- 
istence for  naval  use.  History  shows  the 
extreme  value  of  'ships  of  the  line.'  Upon 
the  power  of  a  fleet  of  such  vessels  is  based 
all  operations  of  lesser  vessels." 

Congress  has  recently  appropriated  mil- 
lions to  complete  the  construction  of  twelve 
capital  ships  of  such  large  size  that  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  earlier  dread- 
noughts they  are  called  superdreadnoughts. 
That  is  the  deliberate  approval  by  Congress 
of  the  dreadnought. 

Their  action  is  in  line  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  the  General  Board. 

But  Congress  authorized  no  new  con- 
struction. If  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
more  and  smaller  ships  in  sky  and  sea  and 
under  sea  will  supersede  the  capital  ships, 
the  naval  leaders  and  Congress  will  gladly 
drop  the  construction  of  other  great  and 
costly  ships.  There  have  always  been  men 
searching  for  something  simpler,  and  es- 
pecially cheaper,  and  with  the  development 
of  every  new  weapon  enthusiasts  have 
claimed  that  the  battleship  has  been  ren- 
dered obsolete.  It  will  not  do  for  Congress 
and  the  Executive  to  accept  the  view  now 
put  forward  until  there  is  absolute  certainty 


the  Navy's  power  as  the  nation's  defender 
will  not  be  weakened. 

Leaving  the  future  types,  therefore,  to 
future  experiment  and  discussion,  the  plain 
duty  of  naval  authorities  is  to  go  ahead 
completing  the  big  ships  already  begun, 
building  aircraft  carriers  and  new  and  bet- 
ter types  of  smaller  craft  designed  to  be 
auxiliaries. 

If  the  battleship  is  to  continue  to  be  the 
backbone  we  show  wisdom.  If  future  con- 
struction and  program  make  new  types  of 
air  and  small  sea  craft  so  efficient  that  they 
can  displace  the  capital  ship,  then,  when 
that  time  comes,  we  shall  say  good-by  to 
the  dreadnought  as  we  did  to  the  old  ships 
of  the  line.  But  we  are  from  Missouri;  we 
must  be  shown. 

For  myself,  my  experience  and  confer- 
ences with  the  ablest  naval  thinkers  at 
home  and  abroad  have  convinced  me  that 
for  the  present  we  must  regard  the  dread- 
nought as  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the 
fleet;  or  to  put  it  in  another  way,  it  is  the 
roast  beef  of  the  dinner,  while  the  sub- 
marine and  other  craft  make  up  the  other 
essential  parts  of  a  well-arranged  course 
meal.  Of  course  you  might  get  on  without 
condiments  and  salad,  but  it  would  not  be 
a  well-rounded  dinner  that  any  host  would 
call  perfect.  And  as  for  leaving  out  the 
roast  beef  or  other  meat,  it  would  be  a 
dinner  without  the  most  important  and 
health-producing  element.  This  statement 
is  not  inconsistent  with  my  belief  that  it  is 
the  impossible  that  always  happens.  But 
you  must  not  jeopardize  vital  concerns  be- 
fore it  does  happen. 

A  prominent  seedsman  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  publishes  each  year  in  his  catalogue 
a  page  or  so  of  discussion,  giving  the  facts 
as  regards  extravagant  claims  made  by 
various  seedsmen  for  floral  and  vegetable 
novelties.  He  does  this  under  the  heading 
of  The  Rainbow  Chasers.  One  might  well 
believe  that  many  descriptions  of  the  won- 
derful results  to  be  expected  in  naval  war- 
fare from  new  weapons  were  written  by 
the  same  people  who  each  year  write  the 
seed-catalogue  descriptions  of  the  new  veg- 
etables. 

Take  the  case  of  the  torpedo  plane,  for 
instance.  That  is  a  wonderful  idea.  In- 
stead of  the  torpedo-boat  destroyer  and 
submarine,  which  after  painstaking  devel- 
opment of  years  were  a  disappointment  as 
regards  results  achieved  against  battle- 
ships during  the  World  War,  we  shall  have 
a  swarm  of  aeroplanes  materializing  out  of 
the  air,  swooping  down  upon  the  devoted 
capital  ship,  discharging  their  torpedoes 
unerringly,  with  nothing  more  to  do  except 
watch  the  sinking  of  their  victim.  We  heard 
the  same  kind  of  thing  when  the  torpedo 
craft  were  in  the  early  stages  of  their  de- 
velopment more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and 
the  adoption  of  such  theories  of  the  "  Jeune 
Ecole"  in  France  at  that  time  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  decline  of  the  French 
Navy  to  an  inferior  rank. 

The  Torpedo  as  a  Weapon 

What  are  the  facts  about  the  torpedo 
plane?  The  Germans  had  them,  and  at  a 
comparatively  early  stage  of  the  war  they 
made  a  surprise  attack  one  day  upon  some 
English  merchant  vessels  and  scored,  sink- 
ing several.  With  all  the  German  technical 
skill  and  their  endeavors  to  develop  further 
this  weapon  under  the  urgency  of  war, 
nothing  more  happened.  The  idea  is  being 
developed  and  patient  engineers  may  make 
a  success  of  it  some  day,  but  the  technical 
difficulties  in  the  way  are  great.  Even  a 
layman  can  realize  them  when  he  sees  mov- 
ing pictures  of  our  experiments— sees  a 
.'10-mile-an-hour  torpedo  dropping  from  a 
100-mile  plane  and  promptly  diving  to  the 
bottom,  (lying  to  pieces  or  chasing  its  tail 
in  a  circle. 

Torpedoes  as  they  actually  are  not  as 
they  are  in  the  imagination  of  the  rainbow 
chasers  are  full  of  delicate  machinery.  If 
they  are  dropped  too  far  they  are  wrecked. 
If  the  plane  drops  them  from  trio  close  to 


the  water  the  violent  splash  is  very  apt  to 
wreck  the  plane.  The  development  of  this 
weapon  is  for  the  engineer,  not  for  the  rain- 
bow chaser,  and  inevitably  as  the  weapon 
is  perfected  the  defense  against  it  will 
develop. 

History  shows  that  this  is  the  invariable 
evolution. 

The  torpedo  itself  has  been  much  im- 
proved of  late  years,  but  its  supposed  prey, 
the  capital  ship,  has  not  taken  this  improve- 
ment of  its  enemy  lying  down,  as  it  were. 
The  torpedo  is  the  weapon  of  the  sub- 
marine, and  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
World  War  in  1914,  the  submarine  accom- 
plished some  spectacular  things,  it  was  be- 
lieved by  many  officers  that  it  would  be  a 
more  dangerous  weapon  against  the  battle- 
ship than  subsequent  experience  showed. 
However,  before  the  end  of  1914  the  United 
States  Navy  Department  had  undertaken 
to  speed  up  and  make  more  thorough  ex- 
periments already  under  way  looking  to  the 
development  of  improved  forms  of  protec- 
tion of  the  battleship  against  the  torpedo. 
These  were  successful,  and  the  protection 
of  our  latest  ships  has  more  than  kept  pace 
with  the  development  of  the  torpedo. 

The  same  applies  to  other  nations,  and 
it  may  be  noted  that  although  the  British 
ships  in  the  battle  of  Jutland  did  not  have 
the  latest  form  of  the  British  type  of  anti- 
torpedo  arrangements,  the  one  capital  ship 
struck  by  a  torpedo  remained  in  action. 

The  Rainbow  Chasers 

There  are  still  rainbow  chasers,  headed 
by  Sir  Percy  Scott  in  England,  who  pro- 
claim loudly  that  the  submarine  has 
sounded  the  knell  of  the  big-gun  ship. 
Others  are  equally  loud  in  proclaiming  that 
aircraft  have  rendered  obsolete  the  ship 
with  the  big  guns.  Experience  in  the  war 
showed  that,  under  the  conditions,  with 
most  of  the  sea-fighting  in  narrow  waters, 
the  type  of  vessel  which,  all  things  consid- 
ered, was  most  vulnerable  to  aircraft  was 
the  submarine.  Most  officers  believe  that 
this  will  continue  to  be  the  case.  Of  course 
the  submarine  may  develop  an  adequate 
defense  against  the  enemy  in  the  air,  but 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  seaplane 
in  the  future  will  go  far  to  abate  the  sub- 
marine menace.  One  enemy  of  the  ship 
with  the  big  guns  will  kill  off  another 
enemy. 

Do  not  believe  for  one  moment  that  in  its 
steady  evolution  the  ship  with  the  big  guns 
is  ignoring  aircraft.  When  the  torpedo  was 
developed  it  soon  appeared  as  an  additional 
weapon  upon  the  ship  with  the  big  guns. 
When  torpedo  craft  began  to  threaten  the 
capital  ship  the  latter  promptly  annexed 
them  as  an  auxiliary  and  escort. 

Already  the  capital  ship  has  seized  upon 
the  developments  in  the  air  to  expand  its 
powers.  The  limiting  range  of  the  battle 
of  Jutland  was  about  20,000  yards.  With 
its  own  aircraft  attached  to  it  and  accom- 
panying it  as  a  pilot  fish  does  the  shark 
always  in  communication  with  it,  whether 
within  a  hundred  yards  or  a  hundred  miles, 
the  experts  already  see  their  way  to  in- 
creasing the  effective  range  at  which  a 
capital  ship  may  fight,  from  20,000  yards 
to  30,000  yards.  This  means  that  when  the 
engineers  and  experts  have  done  their 
work  the  rainbow  chasers  will  awake  to  the 
fact  that  aircraft  have  more  than  doubled 
the  area  dominated  by  the  ship  with  the 
big  guns. 

The  ship  with  the  big  guns  is  a  tough 
bird.  We  all  hope  that  something  cheaper, 
simpler  and  equally  efficient  may  be  de- 
veloped, but  most  thinking  naval  officers 
believe  that,  carrying  as  it.  does  the  most 
powerful  weapon  wielded  by  man,  the  ship 
with  the  oig  guns  will  continue  to  seize 
upon  the  weapons  so  loudly  acclaimed  by 
the  rainbow  chasers,  and  convert  them  to 
its  own  purposes  to  increase  still  further 
its  colossal  [lower. 

Keillor'*  Note  —  Thin  in  thr  MOOOd  <>f  I  MfiM  "f 
iittirlrn  hy  rl  Src  rrliiry  DiinicU.  Tlir  nr»l  will  up 
pcur  in  iin  rntly  inane. 
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These  little  Parkers  are 
about  as  big  as  a  minute, 

but  their  popularity  is  as  big  as 
all  day  long.  Their  lot  in  life  is 
to  render  big  service  to  critical 
pen  users. 

Their  usual  abode  is  a  hand- 
bag or  a  vest  pocket  or  any 
place  they  happen  to  be  put. 
And  they  know,  how  to  respect 
their  surroundings.  They  never 
blot  because  they  are  Safety- 
Sealed  —  just  like  their  big 
brothers. 

They  are  sturdy,  well  made, 
reliable  little  co-workers, 
always  willing  to  do  a  big  job 
and  all  they  ask  is  an  occasional 
drink  (of  ink). 


(  SarCTy-S£/qL£D"l 

j  Fountain  Pens  1 


No.  20  liaby 


No.  71 


h»  llluttracad  Asllluatratadwltn 

tfi"^  ,r:;Tsr,,brr: 

wnii  traniparant  r«, gold Blted ring 

liarrol  $1.00  rxtni.  tintl  band  .  $<>  00. 


it  you  would  like  t<>  become  ti>«- 

loud  parent  ol  one  of  these  little  | 

fellows,  there  art  more  (ban  ! 

20.000  dealers  who  would  lie  glad 

to  make  thai  possible— druggists,  I 

jewelers,  stationers,  department1  i 

stores.  We  mads  one  for  you,—  I 

no  I  imc  like  t  he  present  to  get  it .  I 

The  Parker  Peo  Company 

lancsvillc,  Wisconsin     <j<n  I 

(Jiliailo       San  Inliulnro  I 

Spokane*  ' 
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The  $1,000  Battery 

Unretouched  photo  of  the 
$1,000  first  pri-^e  winning 
battery  in  the  Cjould  Endur- 
ance Contest.  This  regular 
stock^battery,  owned  by  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Tole,  Dallas,  Texas, 
was  purchased  in  November 
1915.  In  over  five  years  it 
was  never  repaired,  and  was 
taken  out  of  the  car  only  for 
recharging. 


The  Battery  That  Demonstrated 

LONGEST  LIFE  BY 
OWNERS'  RECORDS 


NOT  one,  or  two,  or  three, 
but  hundreds  of  Gould  bat- 
teries still  "on  the  job"  after 
four  full  years  of  service ! 

That's  what  the  Board  of  Auto- 
motive Experts  found  whojudged 
every  step  of  the  recent  Gould 
Endurance  Contest. 

All  of  the  entries  showed  a 
national  average  service  record  of 
4.  years  and  I  month! 

This  National  Average,  register- 
ed by  Gould  owners  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  tells  a  significant 


story  of  Gould  power,  Gould 
endurance  and  Gould  economy. 

To  the  motoring  public,  here  is 
convincing  evidence  of  what 
Gould  owners  have  known  for 
years — the  exceptional  long  life 
and  economical  service  of  the 
Gould  Battery  with  the  Dread- 
naught  Plates. 

— And  now  comes  a  new  Gould 
Dreadnaught  Battery — the  super- 
service  battery! 
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And  Now  We  Announce 

THE  NEW  GOULD 
DREADNAUGHT  BATTERY 


A Super-Service  Battery!  A 
new  Gould  with  all  the  rug- 
ged quality  of  the  old  Gould  plus 
a  new  and  exclusive  feature — the 
Dreadnaught  Armored  Separator. 

This  notable  Gould  achievement  is  a 
long  life  wood  separator! — the  dream  of 
battery  engineers  for  years — made  pos- 
sible by  a  patented  Gould  process  giving 
to  wood  the  defensive  property  of  high 
"esistance  to  battery  acid.  A  separator 
made  of  wood,  long-recognized  as  the 
deal  material  for  battery  separators.  A 


separator  that  is  to  ordinary  wood  sep- 
arators as  Dreadnaught  Plates  are  to 
ordinary  plates. 

The  combination  of  Dreadnaught 
Armored  Separators  and  Dreadnaught 
Plates  means  a  super-service  battery,  even 
more  economical  and  tenacious  of  life 
than  its  predecessor — the  battery  that 
demonstrated  "Longest  Life  by  Owners' 
Records." 

You  can  get  the  new  Gould  Dread- 
naught Battery  in  a  size  for  your  car  at 
any  one  of  3,000  Gould  Sales  and  Serv- 
ice Stations. 

GOULD  STORAGE   BATTERY  CO. 

}o  K.  42nd  St.,  New  York  Works:  Dcpcu,  N.  V. 

Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco 


A  Super-Service 
Battery 

The  new  Gould  Dread- 
naught Battery  frith  Dread- 
naught Armored  Separators  is 
a  super-service  battery,  even 
more  economical  and  tenacious 
of  life  than  its  predecessor — 
the  battery  that  demonstrated 
"Longest  Life  By  Orvners' 
Records." 


\i< )  rORISTS— tear  off  and  mail 
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National  Bank  of  Commerce 
in  New  York 


Foundation 
of  Credit 

Common  knowledge  regard- 
ing a  firm's  credit  standing  not 
only  is  beneficial  to  the  firm 
but  constitutes  the  foundation 
of- the  entire  structure  of  credit 

The  vast  credit  operations  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
in  New  York  are  safeguarded 
by  virtue  of  a  highly  organized 
research  of  those  conditions 
and  facts  which  justify  or  limit 
credit. 

The  benefit  of  our  extensive 
credit  experience  is  shared  with 
our  friends. 


Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 
Over  Fifty -"five  Million  Dollars 


(Continued  from  Page  11) 


Vicksburg,  the  proposition  for  Jodie  Rug- 
gles'  parade  was  going  strong,  capering  like 
a  frolicsome  calf  that  jerked  the  rope  and 
burnt  Criddle's  hands  until  he  turned  it 
loose  to  the  finance  committee,  now  holding 
their  powwow  in  his  office. 

Virgil  took  no  part  in  this  discussion;  he 
only  hung  around  to  catch  the  latest  news 
before  catching  the  next  train.  Yet  it  gave 
him  a  sense  of  uneasiness  when  C  riddle 
referred  to  the  parade  committee,  and  in- 
formed the  meeting  that  he  didn't  know 
who  would  be  chosen  for  grand  marshal. 

"Possible  dey  mought  'lect  our  'stin- 
guished  young  frien',  Parson  Custard.  Den 
he  kin  pay  off." 

At  this  sinister  suggestion  Virgil  got  busy 
with  a  stack  of  gold-fringed  collars,  and 
kept  his  mouth  shut;  he  didn't  propose 
that  Criddle  should  unload  the  responsi- 
bility on  him. 

"My  way  to  pay  off , "  insisted  the  satchel- 
mouthed  Jim  Bunt — Jim  being  porter  in  a 
bank  was  ex-ofhcio  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee — "my  way  to  pay  is  wid  a 
check.  Dat's  bizness.  I  marches  to  church 
wid  dat  check,  in  my  new  uniform  " 

"Shet  up,  Jim  Bunt!"  the  contentious 
Cissy  Coleman  sawed  him  off.  "You  jes 
aims  to  'splay  yo'self.  Dat  ain't  my  way. 
I  wants  dat  benefit  to  look  gran'.  Let 
Rev'ren'  Criddle  pay  it  in  goP  money,  on  a 
black-satin  piller,  an'  lay  dat  piller  on  de 
pulpit,  an'  den,  an'  den  " 

And  then  Mrs.  Ruggles  burst  in  with  her 
hat  on  cranksided  and  drowned  out  Cissy 
Coleman  with  her  demand,  "Criddle, 
gimme  seventy-five  dollars  right  quick.  De 
'stallment  man  won't  let  Jodie  Juny  have 
his  furnicher  onless  " 

"Jes  ax  Parson  Custard  over  dere," 
Criddle  answered  her  blandly,  with  a  wave 
of  his  fat  hand.  "Parson  Custard's  got 
charge  o'  dis  peerade." 

"Ax  dat  little  pop-eyed  nigger?"  Sis 
Ruggles  snorted.  "He  ain't  got  charge  o' 
nothin'  for  me.  I  needs  seventy-five  dol- 
lars  " 

Cissy  Coleman  was  a  foot  shorter  than 
Mrs.  Ruggles,  but  her  tongue  was  just  as 
long;  and  Cissy  had  spunk  enough  to 
stand  up  against  anybody.  So  when  Cissy 
and  the  Ruggles  woman  collided  Virgil 
Custard  slipped  from  between  them  and 
made  his  get-away  through  the  back  door. 

"Dar  now!"  he  grunted  as  the  bright- 
ness of  his  raiment  went  fluttering  along 
the  alley.  "I  knowed  dat  Criddle  was 
aimin'  to  git  me  mixed  up  in  dis.  But  I'll 
jes  travel  'long  wid  Mister  Harry  an'  taste 
some  o'  dat  good  ole  country  air." 

According  to  appointment  it  was  2:30 
sharp  when  the  corduroy  figure  of  Harry 
Madison  stepped  from  his  car  at  the  Carroll 
Hotel,  and  half  a  second  later  when  Virgil 
Custard  slid  off  the  front  seat^and  hurried 
towards  Washington  Street. 

Madison  spied  his  deserter,  and  called 
out,  "Here,  Virgil.  Don't  get  away." 

"But,  Mister  Harry,  I  aims  to  see  a  man 
down  on  de  Levee." 

"No  time  for  that.  Our  train  leaves  in 
fifteen  minutes  and  you'll  miss  it." 

"Miss  dat  train?  Not  me.  I'd  ketch 
dat  train  ef  she'd  done  already  lef." 

The  crafty  Virgil  had  no-  intention  of 
missing  his  train;  yet  he  did  intend  to  miss 
a  certain  bunch  of  negroes  at  the  corner 
where  Madison's  car  must  turn  down  to 
the  Y.  &  M.  V.,  and  to  avoid  a  public 
demonstration  at  his  departure.  However, 
not  even  Sis  Ruggles  would  dare  annoy  him 
whilst  he  was  riding  with  the  white  folks. 
And  such  white  folks ! 

"  Dat  mus'  be  de  big  boss ! "  Virgil  stared 
in  reverence  upon  Mr.  J.  Ben  Grimshaw, 
who  dressed  the  part  of  expansive  and  un- 
considered wealth — brown-checked  knick- 
erbockers and  cap  to  match,  thick  woolen 
stockings  with  plaid  tops,  and  shinily  pol- 
ished shoes.  Heretofore  the  pop-eyed  par- 
son had  gathered  his  notions  of  dress  from 
the  fashions  at  Tallulah  and  Vicksburg. 
Now  the  metropolis  sent  him  broader 
vision,  and  Virgil  devoured  it  with  crawfish 
eyes. 

"Con,"  the  big  man  laughed  most  jo- 
vially, "here's  a  dandy  place  to  sit  and 
play  our  game." 

"It  certainly  is,"  Vantine  agreed.  "Lots 
of  negroes  passing." 

Their  car  rolled  northward  on  Washing- 
ton Street  until  Virgil  could  see  the  wran- 
gling committee  at  Criddle's  door,  and  idle 
negroes  hanging  about  the  corner.  He  gave 


no  sign  of  seeing  anybody,  keeping  bot 
eyes  fastened  upon  the  road. 

"Yonder  go  Parson  Custard!"  Ciss 
Coleman  shrilled  out  as  he  passed ;  but  th 
modest  Virgil  failed  to  acknowledge  hi 
ovation. 

While  Harry  Madison  was  settling  hi 
guests  on  the  observation  platform  Virg 
istuck  close  to  the  white  folks.  Some  foe 
nigger  might  come  pranking  with  him  if  h 
went  into  the  colored  coach. 

"Here,  Virgil,  quick!"  Madison  hel 
out  a  quarter.  "  Run  to  the  newsstand  an 
get  a  couple  of  Memphis  papers." 

"But,  Mister  Harry,  dis  train's  fixin' t 
travel." 

"  Run !  The  conductor'll  wait  for  you. 

Virgil's  pop  eyes  spied  around  mos 
warily  before  he  ventured  off;  then  h 
skipped  like  a  grasshopper  into  the  waitin 
room. 

"All  aboard!"  a  brakeman  called,  am 
Virgil  came  rushing  out  with  the  papers 
He  should  have  seen  Sis  Ruggles.  Black  a 
she  appeared  on  the  white  concrete  wall 
Sis  Ruggles  showed  up  plainer  than  a  cock 
roach  scuffling  across  a  boarding-hous 
plate.  But  Virgil  did  not  uncover  her  am 
buscade  until  she  had  grabbed  his  colla 
and  yanked  him  backwards  from  the  al 
ready  moving  train. 

"Lemmego!  Lemmego!  I'm  travelin 
wid  white  folks ! " 

"You  ain't  travelin'  wid  nobody, 
wants  my  seventy-five  dollars." 

"Lemme  go.  Criddle  'tends  to  all  dat.' 

" Criddle  say  you'll  'tend  to  me;  an'  I'd 
holdin'  bofe  of  you." 

Virgil  wriggled  and  tried  to  pacify  her 
"I'm  comin'  right  back." 

"You  ain't  comin'  back,  'cause  you  ain' 
gwine  no  place." 

In  turning  and  twisting  Virgil's  paper 
fell,  and  his  gaudily  banded  hat,  and  Si 
Ruggles'  umbrella. 

"  Get  on,  Virgil !  Climb  aboard ! "  Harr; 
Madison  called  as  his  platform  passed. 

With  one  supreme  effort  the  pop-eye 
parson  wriggled  like  an  eel  and  squirme' 
loose,  abandoning  hat  and  papers  to  Si 
Ruggles  while  he  clung  to  the  rear  railin 
until  Madison  hauled  him  aboard. 

"Huh!"  he  grumbled.  "Wimmins  sh 
do  pester  me  a  heap." 

Three  days  in  camp  had  smoothed  th 
kinks  from  Virgil's  soul,  and  his  feather 
from  their  ruffling.  Waiting  on  the  whit 
folks,  broiling  the  savory  venison,  squattm 
around  a  fire  and  making  those  New  Yor 
gentlemen  laugh  their  heads  off — three  sue 
blessed  days  and  nights  had  brought  th 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding 

"Ugh!"  Virgil  grunted  the  fullness 
content.   "Dis  sho  is  a  heap  better 
hustlin'  roun'  Vicksburg,  jes  three  seco 
ahead  of  a  fit." 

Virgil  settled  himself  amongst  the  whit 
limbs  of  a  sycamore  trunk  which  had  fallei 
into  the  water,  and  jiggled  his  pole  I 
attract  the  bass.  Skipjacks  flashed  on  th 
still  lake;  lazy  gars  turned  their  yellow 
bellies  to  the  sunshine;  a  kingfisher  perche' 
on  a  snag  where  mud  turtles  lay  basking  i: 
the  heat. 

At  the  top  of  the  sloping  bank  he  couh 
see  his  mirror  of  fashion,  Mr.  J.  Ben  Grim 
shaw,  lounging  against  the  same  magnoli. 
tree  where  he  always  sat  whilst  Mr.  Vantin 
went  with  Lawyer  Madison  and  the  timbi 
cruisers  to  estimate  the  cypress. 

But  in  spite  of  a  cap  pulled  low  above  hi 
eyes,  and  a  cigar  that  continually  went  out 
Mr.  Grimshaw  was  not  asleep.  He  wa 
wide  awake  and  thinking  hard.  This  dea 
had  developed  into  a  far  bigger  propositioi 
than  he  had  anticipated.  And  the  mon 
Grimshaw  considered  a  rapidly  advancini 
market  the  less  reason  he  found  for  dividinj 
so  fat  a  hog  with  a  sucker  like  Vantine.  Bu 
how  to  freeze  out  the  sucker  was  a  problem 
Madison  had  already  discouraged  his  sug 
gestion  without  seeming  to  comprehen< 
what  Grimshaw  was  driving  at.  No,  hi 
must  put  Vantine  in  a  hole,  and  above  all 
keep  up  the  front  of  lavish  good  humor- 
just  between  friends. 

Presently  Virgil  observed  Mr.  Vantim 
and  Mr.  Madison  coming  back  to  camp  anc 
taking  their  seats  beside  Mr.  Grimshaw. 

"Well,  Con,"  the  big  man  asked,  "how 
does  she  stack  up?" 

"Bully!"  the  enthusiastic  boy  replied 
"  Mr.  Pryor  thinks  the  brake  will  not  rur 
less  than  twenty  million  feet." 

(Continued  on  Page  77) 
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G  ri jtne  1 1 


Gloves 

Best  for  every  purpose 


Grinnell  Dress  Gloves — the  touch  of  correctness 


Last  to  be  donned,  your  dress  gloves  are  the 
completing  touch  of  your  attire.  Whatever 
the  occasion,  they  must  be  correct,  they  must 
fit  perfectly,  they  must  express  the  proper 
style  as  well  as  good  taste.  It  is  in  these 
essentials  that  Grinnell  Dress  Gloves  give  the 
touch  of  distinctiveness  to  your  appearance. 


The  guarantee  of  Grinnell  Gloves  is  sixty-four 
years  old— through  all  these  years  the  standards 
and  ideals  of  Grinnell  materials,  Grinnell  work' 
manship  and  Grinnell  quality  have  been  stead' 
fastly  maintained.  The  value,  dependability 
and  satisfaction  of  Grinnell  Gloves — for  dress 
or  any  other  wear — are  assured. 


Only  m-ttmi  Qtovt  photo* 

fid|ih<i  hi r  iionl  iii  l.rinnrU 
tilovr  atlvcrtiiciiictilt. 


Write  us  for  our  special  Glow  Style  Book 

MORRISON-RICKER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

(I  l.ihh-.hrH  Wi6) 

GRINNELL,  IOWA,  U.S.A. 

200  FIFTH  AVBNUB,  Ni:w  York  city 


CapytitM  1920.  iy  Hurt imn- Kit  litr  If/J  Company 
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Only  180  lbs.  pressure 
when  rings  leak 


270  lbs.  pressure  with 
leakless  rings 


What  your 
piston  rings 

mean 
in  mileage 


A  car  that  will  run  14  miles  to  a 
gallon  with  LEAKLESS  rings,  will 
go  only  8  miles,  or  even  less,  if  the 
rings  leak.  Leakless  piston  rings 
mean  more  mileage. 


IF  you  could  only  look  inside  your 
motor  while  it  is  running  and  see  the 
handicaps  from  leaky  piston  rings,  you 
wouldn't  stand  for  them  a  single  minute. 

If  you  should  figure  just  how  much 
they  cost  you  every  day,  through  wasted 
power  and  low  mileage,  you  would  install 
leakless  rings  at  once — in  self'defense. 

Engineers'  tests  show  that  in  any  cyl' 
inder  equipped  with  leakless  piston  rings 
a  pressure  of  275  to  300  lbs.  per  square 
inch  at  the  time  of  explosion  is  a  fair 
average. 

Take  identically  the  same  sized  cylinder 
but  equipped  with  leaky  rings — with  the 
resulting  carbon  deposit,  pitted  valves 
and  dirty  plugs.  You  will  do  well  to  get 
180  lbs.  pressure.  The  remainder  of  the 
power  lea\s  past  the  piston  rings,  or  through 
the  pitted  valves,  or  is  entirely  lost  in 
mis'firing. 

Translating  this  into  miles  traveled — 
a  car  that  will  go  14  miles  to  a  gallon 


with  leakless  rings,  will  go  only  8  miles, 
or  even  less,  if  the  piston  rings  leak. 

Figure  up  your  own  fuel  bill  at  present 
high  prices  and  then  estimate  what  you 
could  save  in  one  month — in  even  a 
week,  or  a  day — with  leab^ess  rings. 

American  Hammered  Piston  Rings  are 
made  permanently  leakless  by  our  special 
automatic  hammering  process.  Your 
garage  man  has  them  or  can  get  them 
for  you  quickly. 

American 

PistonRings 


AMERICAN  HAMMERED  PISTON  RING  COMPANY,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Export  Department :  47  Broadway,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
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Quantities  and  values  seemed  matters 
of  Indifferent  weight  to  Grimshaw,  who 
slutted  the  subject  with  a  gesture. 

"Look  at  Virgil.  Why  can't  we  have 
sense  enough  to  enjoy  life  instead  of  chasing 
dollars?" 

"Yes."  Madison  smiled  indulgently. 
"Virgil's  happy.  If  the  fish  don't  bother 
his  line,  then  he  isn't  bothered  by  having  to 
pulHhem  out.  So  he  goes  to  sleep." 

For  a  few  moments  they  sat  gazing  at  the 
drowsy  negro,  then  Grimshaw  remarked, 
"I've  been  watching  him  for  two  days; 
and  he's  just  about  due  to  fall  off." 

"No  chance."  Vantine  shook  his  head. 

"Bet  you  he  does,"  Grimshaw  ban- 
tered. "Just  between  friends  I'll  bet  you 
five  hundred,  or  any  part,  that  Virgil  does 
fall  off  his  log  within  the  next  fifteen 
minutes." 

"Take  you  for  a  hundred." 

Conny  snapped  the  bait  and  put  up  the 
cash  as  Grimshaw  rose  with  his  watch  and 
said,  "It  is  now  11:46.  I'll  allow  him  until 
noon." 

But  fourteen  minutes  is  a  long  time  to 
sit  around  and  wait  for  action.  While 
Grimshaw  kept  one  eye  on  Virgil  his  inter- 
est shifted  to  a  piled-up  pan  of  frog  legs. 
"  Mr.  Madison,  where  did  you  get  these?  " 
"Out  of  the  lake.  Virgil  gigs  them  at 
night." 
"Finest  I  have  ever  seen." 
"Ah,  man!   But  wait  until  you  taste 
them   fried.    That   young   negro  beats 
creation  when  it  comes  to  frying  frog  legs. 
Virgil!  Oh,  Virgil!" 

Momentarily  the  lawyer  had  forgotten 
their  bet,  and  shouted.  At  his  rousing  cry 
the  sleeper  jerked  himself  upright,  like  a 
sobering  souse.  He  clutched  at  a  dead 
branch  of  the  sycamore,  then  wabbled 
drunkenly  and  tumbled  in. 

"Look!  I  told  you  so!"  Grimshaw  ex- 
claimed, and  ran  to  help  him  out. 

The  fall  of  a  sparrow  might  have  passed 
unnoticed;  but  this  opportune  tumble  of 
Parson  Custard  set  Vantine  to  thinking. 
And  in  the  mid-afternoon,  when  he  unex- 
pectedly came  back  to  camp  for  his  gun,  he 
caught  the  indolent  Mr.  Grimshaw  carry- 
ing a  surveyor's  tape  and  measuring  from 
the  magnolia  tree  to  a  boat  stake  near  the 
water's  edge. 

"That's  peculiar,"  thought  Vantine, 
keeping  himself  hidden  while  Grimshaw  set 
down  some  figures  in  his  notebook,  replaced 
Hec  Pryor's  tape  and  hurried  away.  "  Won- 
der what  he's  up  to?" 

All  during  his  hunt  Vantine  kept  wonder- 
ing. At  sundown  the  big  operator  was  still 
absent  from  camp.  Virgil  had  long  since 
pulled  in  from  the  lake  and  tied  up  his  skiff 
when  Grimshaw  appeared,  arguing  with 
Madison  and  the  timber  cruisers. 

"But,"  Grimshaw  kept  insisting,  "it 
must  be  a  case  of  hit  or  miss  to  estimate  a 
brake  of  this  magnitude." 

"  Not  so  much  as  you  think,"  the  veteran 
Pryor  explained.  "Joe  Langstaff  goes 
ahead  of  me  with  his  compass  and  runs  a 
line.  I  follow  Joe,  and  estimate  the  con- 
tents of  every  tree  for  .fifty  feet  on  either 
side  of  his  line.  That  gives  me  a  swath  of 
one  hundred  feet." 

"Ah!  Just  my  point,"  Grimshaw  ar- 
gued. "After  all,  it  is  a  mere  guess  at  the 
hundred  feet.  But  some  men  have  an  in- 
nate faculty  for  judging  distance,  and  " 

Vantine  smiled  to  see  where  Grimshaw 
was  steering  the  conversation,  and  it  did 
not  surprise  him  for  the  big  man  to  inquire, 
"Con,  how  far  would  you  say  it  is  from 
here  to  that  boat  stake?  " 

"Oh — possibly  eighty,  or  maybe  a  hun- 
dred-feet," Vantine  answered. 

"That's  where  you  are  wrong.  I'll  bet  a 
thousand,  or  any  part,  that  I  can  guess 
nearer  than  you— by  five  feet." 

Conny  rose  and  walked  to  the  edge  of  the 
dope,  ran  his  eye  over  the  ground  and  said, 
'You're  on.  For  five  hundred." 

"Good  sport!"  Grimshaw  applauded. 
'  Get  quick  action.  Write  down  your  guess, 
'rom  this  magnolia  to  the  boat  stake, 
ind  let  Mr.  Pryor  decide." 

Quick  action  was  what  he  wanted  —  and 
{<>t.  The  lawyer  held  their  money  and 
guesses,  while  Grimshaw  composed  himself 
n  a  camp  chair  and  awaited  vindication. 
1  le  smoked  unconcernedly  as  Pryor  stretched 
"lis  tape  down  the  slope,  with  Madison  and 
Vantine  following. 

But  Virgil  suspended  all  activities  in  the 
lature  of  scaling  perch  and  hustled  after 
-he  white  folks  just  in  time  to  see  Mr. 
Pryor  straighten  up  and  announce,  "The 
ine  reads  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  feet, 
sight  and  seven-tenths  inches." 


"What!"  Grimshaw  bounded  up  and 
came  running.  "Let  me  see!" 

"There  it  is.  Look  for  yourself."  And 
Pryor  proved  it. 

For  once  in  a  sure-thing  career  Mr.  J. 
Ben  Grimshaw  was  jostled  off  his  aplomb, 
and  seemed  to  be  studying  about  something 
elsewhile  Madison  opened  the  folded  guesses 
and  read,  "Mr.  Grimshaw,  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  feet,  three  inches.  Mr. 
Vantine,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  nine 
inches.  Good  eye,  Mr.  Vantine."  And  the 
stakeholder  delivered  the  cash. 

When  Madison  and  Pryor  had  sauntered 
back  to  the  magnolia  Grimshaw  remained, 
mopping  his  fat  jaw  and  observing  Virgil 
Custard,  who  stepped  off  four  deliberate 
paces  up  the  hill,  and  halted  at  a  hole  in  the 
ground. 

"Dat  makes  it,"  Virgil  satisfied  himself. 
"Mr.  Grimshaw,  yo'  guess  would  ha'  been 
jes  right  ef  I  hadn't  moved  dat  stob." 

"You — moved  the  stake?" 

"Yas,  suh,"  Virgil  assured  him.  "I 
moved  it  dis  very  evenin'.  'Cause  when 
I  pulled  in  an'  tried  to  tie  my  skiff,  bein's  as 
de  water's  g6t  so  low,  my  rope  fell  kinder 
short.  Den  Mr.  Vantine  hollered  to  me, 
'Virgil,'  he  say,  'pull  up  dat  stob  an'  set  it 
fo'  steps  nigher  de  lake.'  I  done  so,  an'  you 
kin  medjer  de  fo'  steps  for  yo'  own  self." 

"Don't  want  to  measure  it!" 

The  snarling  Grimshaw  left  them,  and 
Virgil  lowered  his  voice  to  say,  "  Mr.  Van- 
tine, you  kinder  outguessed  him  dat  time. 
But  it  he'ped  some  when  you  medjered  dat 
stob  atter  I  moved  it." 

"Hush,  Virgil!  Hush!" 

The  shrewd  Mr.  Grimshaw  swallowed 
his  boomerang  medicine  without  gagging. 
Whatever  suspicion  might  have  festered  in 
his  mind,  no  trace  of  it  showed  upon  his 
firelit  features  when  he  settled  himself  for 
an  after-supper  cigar  and  his  customary 
gossip  with  Virgil.  Even  a  high-class  con 
man  from  New  York  might  learn  a  few 
short  cuts  by  heeding  Virgil's  tales  of  the 
wily  Criddle. 

"You  jes  oughter  see  dem  niggers  march, 
wid  ondertaker's  gloves  an'  reegalia.  Dey'll 
jam  dat  church  plum  full." 

Then  Harry  Madison  broke  in  with  a 
suggestion. 

"That'll  be  a  novelty  to  you  gentlemen. 
We'll  go  to  see  the  paying  off.  Virgil,  what 
time  does  your  parade  start?" 

"Nex'  Sunday  at  fo'  o'clock." 

Saul  Jordan  was  acting  as  preliminary 
master  of  ceremonies,  and  his  watch  showed 
three  o'clock  when  the  dairy  hostler  ap- 
peared, leading  a  decorated  white  charger 
for  the  equally  embellished  Virgil.  The 
north  end  of  Washington  Street  lay  sizzling 
beneath  a  September  sun.  Members  with 
spears  and  cotton  gloves  sweated  happily  in 
a  strip  of  shade  to  witness  the  function  of 
Parson  Custard's  uphorsing. 

At  the  curb  in  front  of  Saul  Jordan's  bar- 
ber shop  two  active  brothers  in  good  stand- 
ing lifted  their  grand  marshal  upon  a  chair 
and  held  him  ready  to  straddle  the  hurri- 
cane deck  of  his  steed. 

"Shove  him  nigher,  Sam!" 

Saul  pulled  on  the  bridle  as  the  hostler 
braced  himself  and  pushed.  The  old  horse 
shifted  a  hind  leg  and  gazed  rearward  in 
disapproval  of  the  frivolous  lingerie  that 
flirted  from  his  tail;  then  he  backed  one 
ear  and  cocked  the  other  forward,  tossing 
his  head  to  get  rid  of  a  rosette  that  was 
twisted  in  his  forelock. 

"Hoi'  him,  Sam,"  Virgil  cautioned. 
"Brudder  Spraggins,  ketch  his  bridle." 

"Huh,"  sneered  a  malicious  profane, 
"dat  hoss  ain't  got  a  notion  to  run  away. 
He  considers  he's  pullin'  de  milk  waggin, 
an'  somebody  mought  say  'Whoa!'  widout 
his  hearing  it." 

A  red  sash  drooped  diagonally  from  Vir- 
gil's shoulder,  and  a  "Grand  Marshal" 
badge  adorned  his  breast,  lie  balanced 
himself  upon  the;  rickety  chair  while  Sam 
slapped  the  horse's  rump  to  make  him  sidle 
nearer. 

"Leetle  mo',  Sam,"  Virgil  beckoned. 
"Leetlemo".  Now." 

One  strong-armed  brother  flung  the  mar- 
shal's leg  across,  while  another  boosted  him 
from  below. 

"Gimme  dem  reins,"  he  ordered,  "  Now! 
Ilan'  me  de  bat." 

A  grinning  black  page  passed  up  the 
marshal's  baton,  twined  in  spirals  like  a 
stick  of  candy,  with  colored  ribbons  that 
dangled  from  both  ends. 

Thereupon  the  pop-eyed  parson  sat  up 
stiff,  in  the  attitude  of  General  Jackson, 
and  commanded,  "Let  him  go,  Sam.  Turn 
him  loose." 


The  noble  charger  seemed  unconscious  of 
his  freedom,  but  stood  waiting  as  if  at  the 
gate  of  a  customer. 

"Stick  a  cocklebur  under  his  tail,"  sug- 
gested the  profane  person.  "Dat'll  injuce 
him  to  prance." 

Up  to  this  moment  Criddle  had  com- 
pletely wiped  himself  from  the  slate  of 
these  proceedings.  Now  he  moved  ponder- 
ously across  the  street  to  Virgil,  bearing  a 
fat  envelope,  sealed  with  the  red  seal  of  the 
order. 

"Mister  Marshal,"  he  announced  in  a 
sonorous  voice,  "  render  unto  ev'y  man  his 
due.  Go  thou  an'  do  likewise  wid  dis  money 
for  Sis  Ruggles." 

Dozens  of  possible  witnesses  heard  him, 
and  saw  Virgil  stuff  the  envelope  into  his 
pocket.  But  Virgil  wasn't  happy.  If  that 
envelope  did  not  actually  contain  five  hun- 
dred dollars  Sis  Ruggles  would  skin  him 
alive  at  the  altar.  And  he  dared  not  break 
the  seal  to  make  sure,  for  if  the  cash  showed 
up  short,  then  Criddle  would  say  he  stole  it. 
And,  furthermore,  it  disconcerted  Virgil  to 
learn  that  Criddle,  instead  of  riding  in  the 
lead  hack,  which  was  the  Criddle  preroga- 
tive, had  assigned  his  own  position  to  the 
very  tail  end  of  the  parade.  The  thought 
that  Criddle  was  going  to  beat  him  galled 
Virgil  in  his  soul,  and  his  saddle  galled  him 
in  his  seat.  Yet,  with  everybody  looking  at 
him,  the  dignity  of  a  grand  marshal  de- 
manded that  Virgil  should  ride  forth  with 
his  baton  and  direct  the  marchers. 

Virgil  Custard  had  not  aspired  to  shine 
as  grand  marshal  of  this  parade;  unwise 
friends  had  elected  him  in  his  absence,  and 
he  couldn't  renege.  He  didn't  hanker  to  be 
on  top  of  that  big  white  horse,  but  there 
had  never  been  a  dog's  chance  for  Virgil  to 
keep  off.  Criddle  saw  to  that.  Since  Fri- 
day afternoon,  when  Henry  Madison  had 
dumped  him  into  Vicksburg  like  a  helpless 
pig  into  the  packing  house,  Virgil  had 
seemed  to  get  tangled  in  a  machine  which 
rushed  him  on  and  on,  until  he  found  him- 
self riding  straight  for  calamity. 

Within  the  brooding  twilight  of  the 
Coffin  Club,  Criddle  sat  half  sidewise  so 
that  he  might  watch  his  gathering  legions 
on  the  street  and  also  watch  the  back  door. 
His  mind  seemed  intent  upon  the  door, 
which  opened  softly.  A  Carroll  Hotel  bag- 
gageman peered  in  and  beckoned.  Criddle 
immediately  retired  to  the  rear  room,  into 
which  the  baggageman  smuggled  Mr.  J. 
Ben  Grimshaw  from  the  alley,  then  stood 
guard  outside. 

For  the  second  time  in  human  history 
these  two  great  luminaries  confronted  each 
other.  Both  of  them  dropped  their  philan- 
thropic masks  and  got  down  to  brass  tacks. 

"Criddle,"  said  the  white  man  briefly, 
"you  can  do  what  you  said  last  night?" 

"Yas,  suh;  for  two  hundred  dollars." 

"You  are  going  to  lead  these  colored 
people?" 

"No,  suh;  Parson  Custard  leads  'em." 

"But  Virgil  told  me  at  the  camp  that 
you  were  going  to  be  grand  marshal." 

"Dat's  what  he  thought,"  Criddle 
grinned.  "But  'twas  managed  different." 

"  Who  controls  the  line  of  march?  " 

"I  does,  suh." 

"And  they'll  go  where  you  say?" 

"Same  as  a  drove  o'  mules." 

"Then  we  can  trade.  Now  listen.  I 
want  to  view  your  parade,  comfortably, 
without  getting  jammed  in  the  crowd." 

"  Sholy,  mister,"  Criddle  nodded ;  "I  sees 
yo'  p'int.  In  de  summertime  dese  members 
don't  smell  like  no  bunch  o'  jewraniums." 

"When  do  you  intend  to  start?" 

"Fo'  o'clock,  suh,  or  nigherbouts." 

"Good!  That  puts  you  past  the  Carroll 
about  4:10.  Here's  the  first  hundred  that 
I  promised.  Hold  your  procession  until  I 
send  you  word  to  move." 

"Hold  'em!"  Criddle  grabbed  the  cash. 
"  Mister,  nary  one  o'  dem  niggers  won't  git 
away  from  me." 

"Ton  march  up  Clay  Street,  past  the 
Carroll,  and  I'll  give  you  the  other  hun- 
dred." 

"Yas,  suh.  I'll  be  in  de  las'  hack,  an' 
step  off  for  fie  money." 

"Very  good,"  said  Grimshaw,  turning. 
"  I'll  send  this  baggageman  to  tell  you  when 
to  start." 

"On  de  dot,  suh;  on  de  dot." 

Griddle  did  not  question  why  this  rich 
white  man  should  go  out  through  the  hack 
alley.  Nor  could  anybody  suspect  a  col- 
lusion between  the  loafing  baggageman 
who  deposit ed  himself  upon  a  doorstep  op- 
posite the  Carroll  and  Mr.  J.  Ben  Grim- 
shaw who  Htrolled  into  the  lobby  and 
joined  Vantine. 

(Continued  on  Pago  80) 
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More  than  20,000  Other 
Dealers  sell  Quick-Lite  ' 
Lamps    and  Lanterns. 
If  yours  can't  supply  you,  write 
nearest  office,  Department  P-7. 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co* 

Wichita    St.  Paul    Toledo  Dallas 
Los  Angeles       Atlanta  Chicago 
Canadian  Factory:  Toronto 


"The  Sunshine  of  the  Night" 
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"Well,  Con,"  he  demanded,  "have  you 
made  up  your  mind?" 

Vantine  shook  his  head. 

"It  just  amounts  to  this."  Grimshaw 
stated  the  point  with  finality:  "  Mr.  Beau- 
regard and  Madison  come  here  at  four 
o'clock  to  sign  the  option.  I  refuse  to  con- 
summate this  deal  for  the  Reliance  on  a 
small  commission,  when  I  can  steer  it  to 
somebody  else  at  a  fat  profit." 

"But,"  Conny  protested,  "I'm  in  honor 
bound  to  the  Reliance." 

"I'm  not.  And  business  is  no  affair  of 
honor." 

There  they  stood,  just  where  Grimshaw 
had  long  been  planning,  at  a  deadlock. 
Their  payment  for  the  option  amounted  to 
much  more  than  Conny  was  prepared  to 
meet;  he  had  not  foreseen  that  the  brake 
would  run  nearly  thirty  million  feet,  and 
now  lacked  funds  to  pay  his  half.  Grim- 
shaw had  further  made  him  believe  that 
the  deal  must  be  closed  this  afternoon, 
otherwise  a  Swedish-American  representa- 
tive would  show  up  to-morrow  morning 
and  outbid  them  both.  These  supposed 
facts  he  had  cunningly  withheld  until  Sun- 
day, when  Vantine  could  not  reach  his 
principals  by  wire.  Yet  Grimshaw  feared 
that  the  straightforward  Madison  would 
object  if  he  again  proposed  the  elimination 
of  Vantine.  He  must  get  Vantine's  con- 
sent, and  get  it  now. 

"Conny,"  he  argued,  "you  haven't  got 
the  money  and  I  have.  Your  chance  is 
gone,  but  I  won't  take  underhold.  Just  be- 
tween friends  I'll  give  you  an  even  break." 

"Even  break?"  The  boy  looked  up. 

"Yes,  a  fifty-fifty  bet.  I'll  cut  you  high 

card,  I'll  flip  a  penny          No,  no!  Here's 

the  idea:  We'll  play  nigger-up-or-nigger- 
down  at  five  dollars  per.  Put  up  a  thou- 
sand each." 

"A  thousand?"  Conny's  lips  paled  a 
trifle,  and  he  listened  intently  as  Grimshaw 
went  on. 

"We'll  place  the  terms  of  our  bet  in  this 
envelope,  five  dollars  on  each  negro  up  or 
down.  And  whoever  scores  the  most  points 
controls  the  option  in  his  own  name.  That's 
my  proposition.  Take  it  or  leave  it." 

The  jig  was  up,  and  Conny  could  not 
help  himself.  He  rose  from  his  chair,  paced 
the  lobby,  and  then  stood  gazing  out  upon 
the  street.  A  baggageman,  sitting  on  the 
opposite  doorstep,  meant  nothing.  It  was 
3:38  when  Conny  glanced  at  his  watch. 

"Talk  quick,"  urged  Grimshaw  at  his 
elbow.  "We  have  only  twenty  minutes." 

"Can  you  wait  five  minutes?"  Conny 
asked.  "Let  me  run  around  to  the  tele- 
graph office.  If  there's  no  wire  I'll  take 
you  up." 

It  was  nearer  a  quarter  of  an  hour  when 
Vantine  returned  to  the  lobby  and  said, 
"Nothing  doing.  I  might  just  as  well  let 
the  hide  go  with  the  horns  and  tallow." 

During  Vantine's  absence  Grimshaw  had 
written  out  their  agreement,  and  now  in- 
closed with  it  one  thousand  dollars  in  cur- 
rency from  his  dropsical  roll.  To  this 
Conny  added  four  hundred  cash,  his  check 
for  six  hundred,  and  his  name.  They  had 
scarcely  signed  and  sealed  when  Harry 
Madison  entered,  introducing  his  client, 
Mr.  Beauregard. 

"Here's  your  document,"  said  the  law- 
yer, "ready  for  signature.  Let's  get  done 
with  it,  then  go  and  see  what  happens  at 
Pleasant  Waters  Church." 

"Good!  Good!"  The  genial  Grimshaw 
took  charge  of  negotiations.  "Sit  down, 
gentlemen.  A  slight  diversity  of  opinion 
has  arisen  between  Mr.  Vantine  and  myself 
as  to  the  handling  of  this  transaction.  And 
just  between  friends  we  have  agreed  to 
settle  it  by  a  little  game  of  nigger-up-or- 
nigger-down.  Bully  sport.  Ever  play  it?" 

"No,"  Mr.  Beauregard  answered  won- 
deringly.  "  What's  it  like?  " 

"Pure  skill,"  Grimshaw  laughed.  "For 
every  negro  who  goes  down  this  street  Mr. 
Vantine  scores  one  point;  and  for  every 
negro  who  passes  up,  I  score.  Here  are  the 
written  terms.  Mr.  Madison  will  act  as 
referee  and  stakeholder." 

"That  sounds  fair,"  the  lawyer  nodded, 
taking  the  envelope  and  glancing  from  one 
man  to  the  other  for  confirmation.  "But 
are  there  any  house  rules  that  your  referee 
should  understand?" 

"None,"  Vantine  assured  him.  "Score  a 
point  for  Mr.  Grimshaw  when  a  negro  passes 
up,  and  one  for  me  when  a  negro  goes  down. 
Keep  tab  and  announce  the  result." 

"We  begin  at  4:10,"  Grimshaw  added. 
"And  call  time  at  4:30 — fast  play  for 
twenty  minutes.  Suit  you,  Conny?" 

"Sure,"  the  boy  agreed. 


"  Very well.gentlemen."  Madison starti 
out.   "Let's  sit  on  the  sidewalk  and  not 
miss  a  trick." 

As  Grimshaw  passed  through  the  door 
way  he  nodded  imperceptibly  to  the  bag- 
gageman on  the  opposite  steps,  who  rose, 
slouched  towards  Washington  Street,  turned 
the  corner  and  ran  like  the  devil. 

The  referee  took  his  seat  in  one  of  those 
chairs  marked  For  Guest  Only  which  orna- 
ment the  Carroll  sidewalk,  and  suggested, 
"Mr.  Vantine,  will  you  and  Mr.  Beaure- 
gard please  keep  track  of  negroes  that  go 
down?  Mr.  Grimshaw  and  I  will  tally 
those  that  go  up.  That  simplifies  our  count. 
Time!  Begin!" 

Each  man  held  his  pencil  and  sheet  of 
paper,  "One  down,"  "Two  up,"  "Four 
up,"  "Three  down" — the  score  running 
neck  and  neck  with  scant  advantage. 
Grimshaw  sat  facing  sidewise  towards 
Washington  Street,  while  Vantine  cast  his 
anxious  glances  eastward. 

Presently  they  heard  a  band  from  some- 
where. Music  would  enliven  their  game. 
Out  of  his  left  eye  Grimshaw  watched  the 
corner  of  Clay  and  Washington,  around 
which  the  parade  was  now  due  to  appear. 
With  each  second  he  expected  to  see  Virgil 
Custard  on  his  white  horse,  leading  a  horde 
of  blacks. 

He  kept  his  eye  glued  to  that  corner  until 
Beauregard  sprang  up,  pointed  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  and  shouted  "  Look !  Look ! " 

At  the  planter's  cry  Grimshaw  whirled, 
to  face  an  advancing  rabble  of  small  boys — 
black  boys,  yellow  boys,  kinky-headed 
boys — who  streamed  around  from  Walnut 
Street.  Behind  them — he  couldn't  believe 
it — had  that  fat  black  Criddle  misunder- 
stood him? — behind  them  rode  Virgil  on 
his  decorated  steed. 

"Criddle's  parade!"  Madison  exclaimed, 

"Don't  forget  to  count  'em,  Mr.  Madi- 
son!" Vantine  shouted  above  the  noise  of 
the  band.  "You  count  this  sidewalk.  Mr. 
Beauregard,  please  count  the  street."  And 
Conny  himself  dodged  in  front  of  the  pro- 
cession, crossing  to  the  north  sidewalk. 

As  they  rounded  the  corner  at  the  Jewish 
Club,  Parson  Custard  halted  and  waved 
his  baton  for  the  band  to  execute  its  fa- 
mous right  wheel.  On  and  on  the  negroes 
followed,  in  myriads,  multitudes  and  mobs, 
in  swarms  and  flocks  and  droves.  To  the 
bewildered  eyes  of  Mr.  J.  Ben  Grimshaw  it 
seemed  that  every  black  tribe  of  the  earth 
was  migrating  past  the  Carroll. 

When  Virgil  came  abreast  of  the  hotel  he 
bowed  with  special  graciousness  to  Mr. 
Grimshaw.  His  teeth  gleamed  like  the 
pickets  on  a  whitewashed  fence,  and  his  lips 
moved.  Grimshaw  stood  up,  clutching  the 
back  of  a  chair,  shook  his  fist  and  shouted. 
The  veins  swelled  in  his  neck.  His  face 
turned  purple.  He  shouted  louder;  his 
voice  was  smothered  by  a  belaboring  black 
giant  with  a  drum. 

Considering  the  high  cost  of  his  private 
box  Mr.  Grimshaw  enjoyed  very  little  of 
the  parade.  He  could  see  only  a  confused 
jumble  of  long-legged  negroes  in  short 
breeches,  and  short-legged  negroes  in  long 
breeches,  of  fat  women  and  scrawny  women, 
marching  down,  down,  down,  as  sneering 
demons  swirl  past  in  evil  dreams. 

Grimshaw  dropped  flabbily  into  his  seat, 
while  the  referees,  with  pencils  flying,  tried 
to  make  a  tally  for  every  negro.  It  was 
sickening,  and  he  failed  to  hear  when  Madi- 
son called  "Time!  Stop!" 

The  slaughter  was  ended;  the  vote  was 
taken ;  the  polls  were  closed. 

"Exciting  game  that  you  proposed,  Mr. 
Grimshaw!"  Madison  slapped  him  on  the 
back.  "  Now  we'll  go  inside  and  count  our 
tally  sheets." 

From  a  conservative  estimate  when  all 
returns  were  in,  their  recapitulation  showed 
six  hundred  and  seventy-four  solid  votes 
for  Mr.  Vantine,  as  against  twenty-eight 
scattering  for  Mr.  Grimshaw. 

"Gee-rusalem!  What  a  landslide ! "  The 
lawyer  laughed.  "Worse  than  the  presi- 
dential election.  Now  we'll  open  the  enve- 
lope." 

Grimshaw  did  not  laugh,  either  at  the 
landslide  or  at  the  reading  of  their  bet,  from 
which  Madison  looked  up  and  queried, 
"According  to  this,  you  gentlemen  have 
agreed  to  take  Mr.  Beauregard's  option  in 
the  name  of  Conway  M.  Vantine?" 

There  it  was,  written  in  his  own  hand, 
which  Grimshaw  could  not  dispute. 

"And,  in  addition,  Mr.  Grimshaw  pays 
to  Mr.  Vantine  a  little  more  than  three 
thousand  dollars." 

Before  the  sullen  Grimshaw  had  time  to 
answer,  the  unctuous  and  oily  Criddle 

(Concluded  on  Page  82) 
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Vhat!  Ready  to  iron 
soon,   Hannah  ?  ' ' 

res'm.  This  heah 
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Oltie  electric  wash- 
s  lift  and  dip  the 
iled  fabrics  in  a  tub 
sudsy  water — and 
is  a  good  method 


Have  Your  Washing  Done  at  Home! 


Your  clothes  are  not  mingled  with  the  soiled 
wearing  apparel  of  strangers;  they  are  not 
exposed  to  contagion;  no  clothes  disappear; 
they  wear  much  longer;  you  don't  have  to 
wait  days  for  the  return  of  your  things — 
when,  instead  of  sending  your  washing  out 
to  be  handled  amid  insanitary  conditions  by 
a  wash  woman,  you  have  it  done  on  your 
premises,  under  your  supervision,  by  the 
ABC  E/ectric  Laundress. 

Thoroughly,  carefully  and  rapidly  it  washes. 
Repeatedly,  all  articles  are  gently  lifted  and 
dipped  (I)  to  loosen  the  grime.  With  equal 
frequency,  they  are  rocked  and  tossed  (  *■* )  to 
flush  out  the  dirt.  This  combination  ( 4* )  of  the 
two  leading  methods  of  electric  washing, dou- 
bly insures  clean  clothes — without  chemicals, 
without  boiling,  without  injurious  rubbing. 

An  exclusive  spring/ess  mechanism  of  sturdy 


simplicity,  quietly  and  without  jar  produces 
this  doubly  effective  action.  Thus  does  the 
ABC  Electric  Laundress  offer  all  advantages 
of  other  washers  for  the  price  of  one. 

Guaranteed  by  old,  large  and  successful 
makers,  pioneers  in  the  industry  .  .  .  .  praised 
by  hosts  of  users  ....  long  approved  by 
Good  Housekeeping  Institute  ....  recom- 
mended by  experienced  appliance  dealers 
noted  for  prompt,  courteous  service  ....  this 
ABC  Electric  Laundress,  by  its  swift  double 
process,  enables  both  washing  and  ironing 
to  be  completed  the  same  day  under  sanitary 
conditions,  at  home,  at  a  great  saving. 

Invest  in  no  single  process  washer  before 
you  see  this  double  process  ABC  with  its 
two-fold  advantages.  Write  for  the  "A  BC 
of  Washday,"  and  addresses  of  dealers  who 
gladly  demonstrate. 


SOLD  ON  DIVIDED  PAYMENTS 

AIrpnI)rrn  O  _  _  Q  PrtUOiVV  PEORIA,  ILL.  -  NEW  YORK  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 
LTORFER    DROS.    LOMrANY     Frctoriei  and  Executive  Officei    -    -   -    -    Peoria,  Illinois 

Pioneer  and  leading  Makers  of  Poiver  Washers 


The  ABC  Elec- 

trie  Laundress  does 
both.  Rapidly  it  al- 
ternates these  good 
methods,  combining 
their  advantages  .  . 
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HAVING  EIGHTY- ONE  MINE 
TO  DRAW  FROM 

THE  Consolidation  Coal  Company  operates  81 
mines  in  the  four  great  soft-coal  states,  Kentucky, 
West  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  By  no 
means  all  of  these  mines  produce  coal  of  exactly  the 
same  chemical  content  and  burning  properties. 

Accurate  analyses  of  the  coal  taken  from  the  face  of 
the  vein  in  the  mine,  repeated  as  the  months  go  by, 
give  us  complete  knowledge  of  every  ton  of  coal  we 
have  to  sell.  The  result  is  that  we  have  a  definitely 
classified  catalogue  of  almost  every  variety  of  soft  coal 
and  that  we  can  meet  the  special  requirements  of  in- 
dustry of  almost  any  nature. 

Because  of  the  range  of  our  mining  operations,  there 
is  always  a  grade  of  coal  exactly  suited  to  each  con- 
sumer's needs.  We  give  him  a  great  many  to  choose 
from  and  tell  him  frankly  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  each  grade. 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Company  offers  its  custom- 
ers this  advantage  of  intelligent  choice  as  a  result  of 
its  policy  of  diversified  activities.  It  has  never  been 
limited  to  pride  of  opinion  regarding  the  coal  output 
of  a  particular  region,  but  has  believed  that  the  coal  of 
each  region,  backed  by  complete  scientific  knowledge 
of  its  properties,  was  superior  in  particular  uses. 

When  a  customer  comes  to  us,  our  first  questions  are 
with  reference  to  his  fueling  conditions  and  practices. 
Based  on  these  answers,  we  may  ship  his  coal  from 
West  Virginia  or  Pennsylvania  or  wherever  the  supply 
may  seem  most  suitable. 

Large-scale  production  is  rendered  even  more  advan- 
tageous by  diversified  operation  extending  into  81 
bituminous  mines.  The  fuel  satisfaction  of  each  cus- 
tomer is  thereby  increased. 

THE  CONSOLIDATION 
COAL  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

Hankers  Vhist  Hiri/ding  -  J\few  Ifork  City 


Dime  Bank  Building.  Detroit,  Mich. 
137  Market  Street,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Continental  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
State  Mutual  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Land  Title  Bldg..    Philadelphia.  Pa. 


UnionTrust  Bldg., Washington. D.C. 
Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Penobscot  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Union  Central  Bldg. .Cincinnati, Ohio 
Marion*Taylor  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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oozed  through  the  doorway.  Grimshaw 
raised  his  hand  and  rushed  at  him,  when 
Madison  stayed  the  uplifted  arm. 

"Don't  hit  him,  Mr.  Grimshaw!  Don't 
hit  him!  What's  the  matter?" 

"I  didn't  mean  no  harm,  Mr.  Madison." 
The  astounded  Criddle  was  backing  off  and 
apologizing.  "Dis  gen'leman  tole  me  to 
drap  by  atter  de  peerade  an'  c'lect  my  other 
hundred." 

"You  don't  get  another  cent!"  Grim- 
shaw continued  to  threaten.  "  I  told  you  to 
lead  that  parade  up  the  street,  not  down." 

Madison  gazed  from  the  maddened  pro- 
moter to  the  still-explaining  Criddle,  who 
was  trying  to  tell  how  he  first  instructed 
Virgil,  and  then  stood  at  the  corner  to  send 
the  parade  up  Clay  Street;  but  Parson 
Custard  went  wrong  and  turned  up  China 
Street  instead. 

The  lawyer  could  scarcely  believe  it  as  he 
inquired,  "Mr.  Grimshaw,  is  it  possible 
that  you  arranged  to  have  Criddle  lead  his 
negroes  up  this  street,  knowing  that  you 
had  this  bet  with  Mr.  Vantine?  " 

For  answer  Grimshaw  stuck  both  hands 
into  his  pockets  and  stalked  away.  And 
Madison  could  not  comprehend  why  young 
Vantine  should  let  out  such  a  mirthful 
laugh  when  Virgil  Custard  fluttered  into 
the  lobby  with  his  gay  baton. 

"Hello,  Virgil."  Conny  spoke  loud 
enough  for  everybody  to  hear.  "  How  much 
do  I  owe  you?" 

"Fo'  bits  apiece,  suh,"  Virgil  grinned; 
and  the  rabid  Criddle  glared. 

"Yes" — Vantine  kept  on  laughing — "I 
know  it's  fifty  cents  for  each  negro;  but 
how  many  did  you  lead?  " 

"  Jes  say  a  million,  suh."  Virgil  cocked 
one  eye  upward  at  the  ceiling  and  made  a 
closer  calculation.  "  0'  co'se  dere  was  twixt 
three  an'  fo'  niggers  more'n  a  million — but 
jes  say  a  million,  suh,  an'  be  right." 

Vantine  could  afford  to  keep  smiling,  and 
he  handed  Virgil  one  hundred  bucks,  which 
he  could  also  afford. 

"All  right,  Virgil,  take  this  hundred  on 
account." 

"That  he  will  not,  Mr.  Vantine,  not 'un- 
til I  know  what  it  is  for ! "  Madison  shoved 
back  the  tendered  cash,  while  Virgil  pleaded 
for  it. 

"  Mister  Harry,  please,  suh !  I  got  to  git 
dis  money  an'  cut  off  my  peerade  on  Cherry 
Street." 

"Answer  me,  Virgil!"  Madison  shook 
him  by  the  shoulder.  "Did  Mr.  Vantine 
also  bribe  you  to  march  those  negroes  past 
this  hotel?  " 

"  Mister  Harry,  it  come  up  like  dis:  Las' 
night  I  seen  Mr.  Grimshaw  conferrin'  wid 
Criddle,  an'  knowed  what  'twas  about 
from  de  way  he  talked  wid  me  in  camp. 
Dey  never  'spected  I  was  in  de  club,  an'  I 


heared  Mr.  Grimshaw  promise  Criddle  tw< 
hundred  dollars  ef  he'd  lead  dat  peeradi 
pas'  de  Carroll.  An'  Mr.  Grimshaw  com< 
dere  ag'in  dis  evenin'  to  see  Criddle.  Atte 

dat  Mr.  Vantine   "    He  glanced  a 

Conny. 

"  Tell  it,  Virgil;  tell  it  straight,"  Vantin. 
urged. 

"Mr.  Vantine  he  comes  runnin'  down  je; 
befo'  us  started  an'  'grees  to  pay  me  fo'  bit. 
per  each  nigger  ef  I'd  turn  de  peerade  u| 
Chiny  Street  an'  march  'em  down  pas'  di 
Carroll.  Lemme  go,  Mister  Harry;  please 
suh,  lemme  go." 

"That's  perfectly  true,  Mr.  Madison,' 
Vantine  corroborated.  "And  I'm  glad  t< 
tell  you,  in  Grimshaw's  presence,  that  hi 
was  trying  to  hog  me  out  of  my  half  interesi 
in  this  option." 

"Yes,"  the  lawyer  now  remembered,  "h< 
also  approached  me  with  that  proposition.' 

"And  when  Virgil  fell  into  the  lake  Grim- 
shaw had  arranged  that  beforehand,  anc 
paid  him  five  dollars  to  win  my  hundred.  1 
also  caught  him  measuring  the  distance  tc 
the  boat  stake  before  he  proposed  that  bet. 
But  I  had  Virgil  move  the  stake  twelve  feet, 
and  then  measured  it  myself.  So  when  he 
suggested  this  game  of  nigger-up-or-nigger- 
down  I  suspected  a  trap,  and  beat  him  to  it 
Here's  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  Vir- 
gil. That's  about  right,  and  it's  paid  outol 
Mr.  Grimshaw's  money." 

"Thankee,  suh.  Thankee,  suh."  Virgi 
stuffed  fives,  tens  and  twenties  into  every 
pocket  he  possessed.  "Come  'long,  Mister 
Harry.  Come  'long  an'  watch  me  pay  off." 

"In  a  minute.  Wait.  Mr.  Vantine, 
you've  saved  Mr.  Beauregard  from  dealing 
with  the  kind  of  man  that  he'd  never  touch 
with  a  pair  of  tongs.  I  shall  advise  him  to 
give  you  the  option,  alone." 

"But,"  Conny  admitted  frankly,  "I 
can't  raise  the  seventy-five  hundred  to- 
night. Perhaps  to-morrow  " 

"That'll  be  all  right.  To-morrow  you 
can  get  in  touch  with  your  firm  by  wire.' 

"  Come  'long,  Mister  Harry,  come  'long!' 
The  excited  Virgil  kept  tugging  at  the  law 
yer's  elbow. 

"You's  fixin'  to  git  me  late." 

"That  makes  no  difference,"  Madisor 
laughed.  "  They'll  get  along  without  you.' 

"No,  suh,  dey  can't,  not  now.  I'm  d< 
main  man  now  in  dis  Coffin  Club.  Criddh 
never  gimme  but  two  hundred  dollars.  Nov 
I  got  plenty  to  pay  off.  When  Elder  Kate; 
quits  preachin',  den  I  steps  forrard  an'  pro 
juces  ten  dollars  from  dis  pocket,  an 
twenty  out  o'  dis'n,  an'  fifty  mo'  from  rm 
breeches,  till  dem  niggers  thinks  I'm  lousj 
wid  money.  Atter  I  done  paid  Sis  Ruggles 
den  I  lif 's  my  voice  an'  calls  on  de  Rev'ren 
Baltimo'  Criddle  to  lead  de  congergationir 
prayer.  I'm  de  main  man  in  de  Coffin 
Club.  Hurry  up,  Mister  Harry,  hurry  up!" 
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THE   PROMISE  OF  HAPPY  DAYS 


°7k  *  JORDAN  <^%% 


Some  day  in  June,  when  happy  hours  abound, 
a  wonderful  girl  and  a  wonderful  boy  will 
leave  their  friends  in  a  shower  of  rice — and 
start  to  roam. 

Then  life  will  truly  slip  its  tether  and  the 
days  will  be  full  of  the  promise  that  lies  in 
gypsy  eyes. 

Give  them  a  Jordan  Playboy,  the  blue  sky 
overhead,  the  green  turf  Hying  by 
and  a  thousand  miles  of  open  road. 

Then  a  quiet  inn  for  dinner. 

This  rare  car  of  personality  and 
charm  is  a  great  companion  for  our 
freer  hours. 


It  carries  a  thrill,  even  through  the  busy  traffic 
down  the  avenue.  It  leaps  light-footed  to  the 
throttle  in  the  park.  It  is  balanced,  as  a  fine 
piece  of  mechanism  should  be — economical 
as  your  good  judgment  requires — powerful 
beyond  the  need  of  hill  or  speedway. 

There  is  a  pride  of  ownership  in  the  Jordan 
that  reveals  a  love  for  things  that  really 
count.  It's  like  old  money — old 
treasures — good  taste  without  dis- 
play, and  judgment  that  is  rare-. 

Jordan  cars  are  c  hose  n  by  those  who, 
beinj^  imitated  much,  must  ever 
display  cautious  judgment. 


JORDAN 


JORDAN  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Inc.,  CleveUnui,  Ohio 
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-the  name  of  a  service  that  brings 
you  the  ideal  shipping  container  for 
your particular  business — EDDY 

IT  STANDS  for  the  Eddy  Paper  Company's  huge 
seven  million  dollar  enterprise, designed  to  render 
the  most  modern,  intelligent  service  available  today 
to  shippers  who  use—  or  wish  to  use  —  fibre  or  cor- 
rugated containers. 

The  Eddy  institution  reflects  the  kind  of  commer- 
cial bigness  that  means  economy  to  its  customers. 

With  paper  and  box  mills  covering  fifty-five  acres, 
giving  an  output  of  one  million  pounds  daily,  Eddy 
offers  today  unequaled  factory  facilities  and  a  truly 
enviable  organization  of  seasoned  specialists  in  the 
container  business. 

In  building  the  Eddicase  that  is  to  carry  your 
product  to  its  market,  Eddy  is  not  content  merely  to 
meet  the  standard  railroad  requirements  as  to  tensile 
strength. 

Every  Eddicase  is  over-test. 

This  is  controlled  by  building  Eddicases  complete, 
from  raw  pulp  to  final  printing,  in  Eddy-owned  plants. 

Large  users  of  shipping  containers,  particularly, 
will  appreciate  what  this  means  to  them  in  their  busi- 
ness. To  such  manufacturers  we  would  like  to  submit 
specially  built  samples  to  meet  specific  requirements, 
together  with  very  interesting  price  quotations. 

EDDY  PAPER  COMPANY 

Three  Rivers,  Michigan 
Chicago  :  Conway  Building        New  York  :  Fifth  Ave.  Bldg. 
c/tf/io  mai/ri  of  folding  paper  cartons 
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'oing  to  be  so  hard — not  to  be  good! 
i  ou'd  think  there'd  be  some  nice  and  easy 


vay: 

/// 

FOR  the  next  few  days  Marion  was  quiet, 
her  misadventure  with  Loved  and  Lost 
laving  quelled  her  spirit  a  little.  But  that, 
»f  course,  didn't  stop  her  from  reading  the 
ociety  news,  and  on  the  second  day  she 
iame  across  a  notice  of  a  fancy-dress  ball 

0  be  given  at  Fleury's  for  the  benefit  of 
he  Armenians. 

"That's  the  one!"  thought  Marion. 
'Next  Tuesday  night — and  while  they  are 
ill  having  a  good  time  I  shall  have  to  stay 
tome  and  go  to  bed  early,  like  a  good 
p!" 

The  more  she  thought  about  it  the  more 
t  rankled  in  her. 

"It  isn't  fair!"  she  cried  to  herself.  "If 
ither  girls  can  have  pretty  costumes  and 
;o  to  things  like  that,  why  can't  I?" 

Which  was,  of  course,  a  hard  question  to 
.nswer,  especially  when  asked  with  the 
iroper  degree  of  indignation — and  it  didn't 
lake  her  feel  any  better  when  the  Egyp- 
ian  costume  came  on  Monday  afternoon. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Marion  to  herself  after 
he  had  carefully  opened  the  box.  "Isn't 
hat  beautiful?" 

She  lifted  out  the  headdress,  rich  with 
loth  of  gold  and  surmounted  by  a  small 
ock  pheasant.  Then  came  the  chiton,  of 
/hite  silk  with  a  deep  blue  hem.  The  cape, 
Iso  of  blue,  was  alive  with  iridescent 
pangles,  and  the  girdle  matched  the  head- 
ress  with  its  cloth  of  gold.  The  costumer 
ad  made  a  thorough  job  of  it,  and  in  a 
eparate  box  Marion  found  a  mask  of  white 
ilk  with  a  blue  border,  armlets,  wristlets, 
ireastlets,  anklets  and  ear  pendants  of 
uch  a  size  that  one  might  suspect  that  now 
nd  then  an  Egyptian  lady  held  her  head 
n  one  side,  if  only  to  rest  her  earrings  on 
er  shoulders. 

"Now,"  said  Marion,  locking  the  hall 
oor  as  carefully  as  she  had  opened  the 
ox,  "I'm  going  to  try  this  on — I  don't 
are  what  anybody  says.  It'll  only  take  a 
sw  minutes." 

It  was  nearly  half  an  hour,  though,  be- 
Dre  the  door  of  her  room  opened  and  out 
ame  a  young  Egyptian  queen.  With  slow, 
raceful  steps  she  made  her  way  to  the 
tudy  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  her  orna- 
lents  gently  jingling  with  every  move,  her 
rms  held  in  the  traditional  manner  of 
Igyptian  art.  Reaching  the  study,  she 
owed  to  the  mummy  in  the  corner,  re- 
rranged  the  vases,  pretended  that  one  of  the 
ragments  of  papyrus  was  a  love  letter  from 
Id  Cheops,  and  otherwise  enjoyed  herself 
lmost  to  the  top  of  her  bent.  Almost— 
es — for  in  spite  of  the  fun  she  was  having, 
he  was  always  vaguely  aware  that  a  pic- 
ure  so  stunning  and  a  show  so  good  was 
worthy  of  an  audience,  someone  to  say, 
'Doesn't  she  look  beautiful?"  and  later 
'et,  "You  did  look  beautiful!"  and  later 
et  perhaps,  "You  looked  so  beautiful  that 
'm  afraid  I  fell  in  love  with  you!" 

"Well,"  sighed  Marion  at  last,  "I  sup- 
>ose  I'll  have  to  take  it  off,  or  somebody 
nay  come  and  catch  me."  And,  giving  her- 
elf  one  last,  long  look,  she  added:  "  If  Cleo- 
tatra  had  a  dress  like  this,  I  really  don't 
fonder — that  Antony  stayed  so  long!" 

She  had  hardly  got  it  off  and  the  boxes 
ied  up  again  when  the  bell  rang,  and  the 
all  boy  left  a  letter  for  her  father,  a  letter 

1  a  fashionable-looking  envelope  and  a 
lonogram  on  the  back — "N  de  P." 

"That  must  be  Miss  de  Peyster," 
hought  Marion.  "How  funny— just  as  I 
/as  trying  her  dress  on!  Perhaps  I  had 
•etter  open  it.  It  may  be  something  that 
eeds  attention  right  away."  The  letter 
ead: 

"Dear  Professor   Wilmer:    I've  been 
ailed  out  of  town  for  a  few  days,  and  will 
end  for  the  dress  when  I  return.  Sorry  I 
an't  wear  it  to-morrow  night. 
"Faithfully, 

"Nancy  DE  Peyster." 

"What  a  shame!"  thought  Marion. 
Perhaps  there  won't  be  another  fanry- 
ress  ball  this  winter." 
I  She  was  going  round  doing  her  work 
bout  half  an  hour  later,  thinking  of  thm 
nd  that,  when  suddenly  she  paused  and 
ressed  her  hand  against  her  cheek. 

"Oh,  I  couldn't!"  she  whispered  to  her- 
|jlf,  but  whatever  it  was  that  she  couldn't 
0,  it  certainly  left  her  cheeks  rosier  and  her 
yes  brighter  just  for  thinking  about  it. 


BJ3NGBMOUS  ©Mi 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

Now  until  that  moment  she  had  been 
trotting  round  and  humming  to  herself 
blithely  enough,  but  her  steps  began  to  lag 
and  her  hum  died  away,  and  although  she 
did  once  shake  her  shoulders  with  that 
frowning  wriggle  which  is  a  girl's  way  of 
saying,  "Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan!"  she 
only  did  it  once,  and  soon  afterwards  found 
herself  in  her  father's  study,  dusting  round 
the  box  which  held  the  beauty  that  was 
Egypt  and  the  glory  that  was  Thebes. 

"I  suppose  that  anybody  could  get  in," 
she  mused,  "  if  it's  for  the  Armenians.  The 
tickets  couldn't  be  so  dreadfully  dear,  and 
I've  got  twenty  dollars  of  my  birthday 
money  yet." 

Which  was  as  far  as  she  got  that  time. 
"And  it  isn't  as  if  anybody  would  know 
me,"  she  continued.  "I'd  have  that  silk 
thing  over  my  face,  and  I'd  only  be  there 
for  a  little  while.  Imagine!  Fleury's!  The 
most  fashionable  place  in  New  York!  To 
go  there  and  dance  and  have  a  good  time ! 
Yes,  and  maybe  meet  somebody  who  would 
grow  to  care  for  me — you  never  can  tell!" 

Whereupon  that  still  small  voice  spoke  up 
again.  "Marion!"  it  exclaimed.  "You? 
Professor  Wilmer's  daughter?  Appear  at  a 
public  ball  in  that  immodest  costume, 
which  doesn't  even  belong  to  you?  You, 
who  have  always  been  such  a  good  girl?" 

"Oh,  shut  up!"  snapped  Marion, 
snatching  up  the  box.  "I'm  only  going  to 
have  another  look  at  it.  There  isn't  any 
harm  in  that,  is  there?" 

IV 

THE  next  night  at  a  quarter  to  nine  Pro- 
fessor Wilmer  was  seated  in  his  study 
reading  an  absorbing  account  of  how  the 
Babylonian  clay  tablets  dug  up  at  Tel-el- 
Amarna  fixed  Khu-n-Aten's  reign  at  about 
1430  B.  C,  when  he  became  dimly  aware 
that  Marion  had  come  out  of  her  room  and 
was  speaking  to  him. 

"I'm  going  out,"  she  said.  "I  may  go 
over  to  the  library.  I'll  be  back  in  an  hour 
or  so." 

Thus  rudely  roused  from  the  past,  the 
professor  caught  the  words  "going  out," 
"library,"  "hour  or  so,"  and  as  vaguely 
perceived  that  his  daughter  was  dressed  in 
her  long  fur  coat,  which  was  closely  but- 
toned round  her. 

"All  right,"  he  nodded,  and  was  back 
among  the  old  clay  tablets  almost  before 
his  head  had  come  to  rest  again. 

Stopping  in  her  room  for  a  minute  to  put 
on  the  Egyptian  headdress,  which  she  care- 
fully covered  with  one  of  those  light-blue 
scarfs  which  our  grandmothers  used  to  call 
fascinators,  Marion  quietly  let  herself  out, 
and  in  less  than  a  minute  she  was  in  a  taxi 
headed  for  Fleury's. 

At*  first  she  was  too  breathless  with  ex- 
citement for  consecutive  thought — and  per- 
haps the  ease  with  which  she  had  started 
upon  her  adventure  partly  relieved  her — 
but  as  the  cab  drew  nearer  to  its  destina- 
tion she  began  to  feel  a  growing  sense  of 
uneasiness  at  the  size  of  the  undertaking 
upon  which  she  was  now  so  definitely  em- 
barked. 

"If  I  only  had  someone  with  me,"  she 
thought,  "it  wouldn't  be  so  bad!  But  all 

alone  like  this  " 

Nevertheless,  she  was  not  without  a 
certain  amount  of  preparation.  That  after- 
noon, at  the  College  Book  Shop,  she 
had  accidentally  come  across  an  old  novel  — 
The  Masked  Ball— one  of  those  dreadful 
affairs  which  begin  with  a  murder,  and 
although  she  had  shuddered  at  that,  she  had 
extracted  a  certain  amount  of  information 
which  she  hoped  would  help  her. 

"The  next  character  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance," she  had  read,  "was  Carrington 
in  his  mirth-provoking  clown  suit.  1  Hoop- 
la!' he  cried  as  he  ran  out  on  the  floor  and 
was  greeted  by  a  salvo  of  applause." 

"If  it  had  only  said  something  about  a 
costume  like  mine,"  thought  Marion  as  the 
cab  kept  rolling  inexorably  on,  "or  some- 
thing about  a  girl  who  went  to  the  hall  all 
by  herself!  Oh,  dear,  I've  a  good  mind  to 
turn  right  back!" 

And  such  is  the  cumulative  power  of  fear 
that  she  was  about  to  tap  the  glass  wh<Ti 
the  cab  stopped  near  a  canopied  entrance 
and  waited  for  a  limousine  in  front  to  dis- 
charge its  passengers.  Then,  almost  before 
she  knew  what  was  happening,  Marion  had 
stepped  out  and  was  paying  the  driver; 
and  a  moment  later  she  was  following  the 
limousine  party  into  the  foyer  of  a  beauti- 
ful building,  her  knees  feeling  ho  wabbly 


that  she  had  to  hold  them  stiff  for  fear  they 
would  buckle  under  her  and  never  get 
straight  again. 

It  was  a  large  party — the  one  that  had 
come  in  the  limousine — and,  as  Marion 
went  up  in  the  elevator  with  them,  the  at- 
tendants upstairs  seemed  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  she  belonged  to  the  party  too. 
So,  following  the  line  of  least  resistance,  she 
presently  found  herself  in  a  dressing  room 
where  a  maid  checked  her  coat  and  another 
one  helped  her  put  her  sandals  on  and  ad- 
just her  gorgeous  headdress.  The  dressing 
room  was  nearly  filled,  but  it  didn't  take 
Marion  long  to  see  that  no  one  there  had  a 
costume  which  was  half  as  striking  as  hers. 
Glances  of  admiration  and  envy  began  to 
play  upon  her;  and,  to  use  one  of  those  old 
expressions  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  im- 
prove, Miss  Marion  Wilmer  began  to  feel 
her  oats. 

"Are  you  ready?"  asked  the  maid. 
"Yes,"  said  Marion,  breathing  more 
quickly. 

"Then  if  you'll  let  me  put  your  mask 
on — you'll  find  it  more  comfortable  in  the 
ballroom." 

"Where  is  it?" 

"  Right  through  those  double  doors  where 
the  old  witch  is  standing  with  her  lantern." 

A  moment  later  the  doors  swung  open  to 
let  her  in,  and  closed  behind  her  again  as 
though  to  shut  her  into  fairyland.  And,  oh, 
but  that  was  a  scene !  The  gallery  was  hung 
with  evergreens  and  flowers.  Japanese  lan- 
terns of  the  most  wonderful  colors  and 
shapes  hung  everywhere  and  threw  their 
multicolored  hues  upon  the  costumes  be- 
low. An  orchestra  in  Pierrot  costumes, 
with  faces  painted  in  black  and  white  to 
make  them  look  sentimental,  was  playing 
sentimental  strains.  And  on  the  floor  was 
a  dancing,  turning,  gliding  kaleidoscope  of 
Richard  the  Lion-Hearts,  Little  Bopeeps, 
Ching-Ling-Fus,  Painting  by  Gainsborough, 
Poor  John  Barleycorn,  knights  in  armor, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  milkmaids,  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  Geisha  girls,  Roman  emperors, 
monks,  Christian  slaves,  jesters,  clowns, 
medieval  maidens,  Columbines,  and  every- 
one else,  one  might  have  thought,  who  had 
ever  worn  a  picturesque  dress  in  which  to 
pass  through  the  pages  of  history.  The 
newcomers,  Marion  noticed,  were  kept  in  a 
group  near  the  door;  and  when  the  dance 
was  over  each  was  introduced  to  the  as- 
sembly by  a  herald  and  obliged  to  walk 
across  the  dancing  floor  to  the  chairs  on 
the  other  side. 

"Madame  Pompadour!"  cried  the  her- 
ald. 

A  stout  woman  with  white-powdered 
hair  and  panniered  skirts  started  over  the 
floor,  a  spotlight  in  the  gallery  trained  upon 
her  and  the  orchestra  keeping  time  to  her 
step. 

"Napoleon!"  announced  the  herald. 

The  little  Corsican,  with  his  hand  thrust 
between  the  buttons  of  his  waistcoat, 
stalked  after  Pompadour. 

Marion  came  next,  and  after  she  had 
whispered  her  part  to  the  herald,  he  straight- 
ened himself,  blew  a  blast  upon  his  horn 
and  loudly  cried,  "Cleopatra,  Queen  of  the 
Nile!" 

The  spotlight  shone  upon  her,  the  or- 
chestra played  for  her,  and  as  she  slowly 
advanced  across  the  floor,  the  different 
colored  lights  bringing  out  the  beauties  of 
her  costume,  first  an  admiring  silence  fell, 
then  came  a  single  handclap,  and  the  next 
moment  from  all  over  the  room  arose  the 
sounds  of  clapping  and  approving  comment . 

"Greeted  with  a  salvo  of  applause!" 
thought  Marion,  her  heart  beating  high, 
and,  rising  to  the  occasion,  she  placed  her 
arms  and  hands  in  the  postures  of  Egyp- 
tian paintings,  her  right  palm  held  in  front 
of  her  and  her  left  palm  held  behind  her, 
as  though  it  were  Cleopatra  passing  Mark 
Antony  on  her  birthday  and  holding  out 
for  a  present  both  going  and  coming. 

"There!"  thought  Marion  as  she  finally 
reached  a  chair  on  the  other  side  of  the 
floor.  "As  long  as  I  live,  I  shall  never  for- 
get that!" 

Drawing  deep  breaths,  it.  seemed  to  her 
that  she  had  suddenly  been  lifted  into 
another,  more  beautiful,  world  than  the  one 
she  had  known  a  world  of  harps  and  vio- 
lins, gallantry  and  beauty,  romance  and 
poetry,  shaded  lights  of  orange,  red  and 
opal.  A  voice  at  her  side  interrupted  her 
one  of  those  deep,  low  voices  which  seem 
to  be  specially  tuned  for  the  ears  of  beauty. 

(Continued  on  Page  88) 
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PECK  PAINT 

The  Universal  Paint 
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Obe  BILUNGS-CHAPIN  Co. 

Boston  -  Cleveland  -  New  York 


Saves  Your  Battery 

Brilliant  white  front  light,  red  in  rear. 
Operated   by   twitch,  or  from  dash. 
Scientifically  ground  reducing  mirror  — 
triples  range   of    vision.  Adjustable, 
locks  at  any  angle.    Sturdy,  simple, 
beautifully  finished.    Witt  any  auto 
Pat  fonder.  At  your  dealer'sor  sent  prepaid 
1  On. 1  on  receipt  of  $6.75.    As  represented 
lng  or  money  back. 

Rote  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.  A,  PhiU..  Pa. 

Dorrance 
Artificial  Arm 

Krotn  cooking  to 
n h  a  v  i  n  g  ,  the 
I  >uriam-e  miikcH 
good.  For  Hale  by 
limb  infra  W  rite 
for  catalog. 

D.  W  DORRANCE 

2SS  A  lamed* 
San  Jom,  Calif. 


Learn  Palmer  Method  Rhythmic  Penman- 
ehip  and  Stop  that  Pen-Digging  Contortion- 
Producing  Finger  -  Movement  Writing.  A 
Simple,  Fascinating  Course  by  Correspond- 
mnce.    Failure  Impossible. 

N  le  is  tun  nld  to  learn  if  lu  tvr  fori  r  is  miim- 

nairrd.  Write  today  lor  handsomely  illustrated 
booklet  of  penmanship  *p< ,  iinni'i  and  intoi  mat  ion. 
THE  A   N    PALMFR  CO.,  32  Irrlni  Placa,  N«w  York.  N.  Y 


DOLLARS  IN  HARKS 

We  pay  |7.00tof  IH.SOnnd  nmi  pair  and  ex- 
prr«a<  barge*.  Rtf  Profit  VVr  I urnUh  guaran- 
teed high  grade  »1cm  k  and  buy  all  you  raUe. 
I'm*  ha<  k  yard,  barn,  boxen  ami  runway*. 
Contract  and  III  .  u  Catalog  Free. 

.Standard  I  ....  I  &  Fur  Aia'n 
401  T  Broadway  IN  aw  York 


vorth  Hlilif..  NF.W  YOU  II 
OUT.  V  HI  rout.  W  AH  M  I  NOTON,  I).  C. 
HOI  Ti.wul  lll.lu  .  U1IIUAOO.  ILL. 
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The 

WARREN 

Standard  Printing 
Papers  are 

Warren's  Cameo 

Dull  coated  paper  for  artistic 
half-tone  printing 

Warren's  Lustro 

Glossy-coated  for  highest  quality 
half-tone  work 

Warren's  Warrentown  Coated 
Book 

Glossy-coated  especially  developed 
for  process  color  printing 

Warren's  Cumberland  Coated 
Book 

A  generally  popular,  relatively  inexpensive 
glossy-coated  paper 

Warren's  Silkote* 

An  inexpensive  semi-dull  surface,  noted 
for  its  practical  printing  qualities 

Warren's  Printone 

A  semi-coated  paper  especially  suited  to 
large  edition  work  requiring  half-tones 

Warren's  Library  Text 

An  English  finish  paper  taking  medium 
screen  half-tones  satisfactorily 

Warren's  Olde  Style 

A  watermarked  antique  finish  paper  for 
distinctive  book  work  devoted  to 
type  and  line  cuts 

Warren's  Cumberland  Super  Book 

A  super-calendered  paper  of  standard 
quality  for  half-tone,  line,  and  text 

Warren's  Cumberland  Machine 
Book 

A  moderately  priced  machine  finish 
paper  of  the  first  quality 

Warren's  India 

and 

Warren's  Thintext 

For  thin  editions 


Specimens  of  printing  on 
Warren's  Standard  Print- 
ing Papers  are  included  in 
all  of  the  exhibitions  of 
national  printing  of  The 
American  Institute  of 
Graphic  Arts. 
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"No,  sir, 
you  can't  tell  WHEN 
you  will  have  to  take 
responsibility 
for  some  printing" 

PEOPLE  are  buying  printing  today  who  a  few 
years  ago  never  dreamed  of  being  called  upon  to 
do  such  work.  . 

Maybe  you  feel  you  will  never  have  to  personally 
supervise  a  printing  job.  Maybe  you  have  a  man  in 
your  office  who  looks  after  those  things. 

Just  the  same,  you  may  be  called  on  any  day  for  a 
decision  about  printing,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  know 
something  about  such  things. 

Printing  consists  of  a  film  of  ink  less  than  one  two- 
thousandths  of  an  inch  thick,  applied  to  paper. 

The  importanceof  the  paper,  its  thickness,  its  weight, 
its  surface,  becomes  apparent  when  that  fact  is  consid- 
ered. It  is  all  the  more  apparent  that  whatever  kind  of 
paper  is  used,  uniformity  or  a  standardization  of  all  its 
qualities  can  make  a  difference  in  the  way  the  printing 
is  done. 

S.  D.  Warren  Company  recognize  the  need  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  printing  and  manufacture  a  dozen  grades 
of  standard  uniform  paper  to  the  end  thatwhateveryou 
wish  to  print,  a  standardized  paper  will  enable  you  to 
get  better  work  with  decreased  trouble  and  expense. 
Printers  agree  that  this  is  so. 

A  working  knowledge  of  the  names  and  purposes  of 
Warren's  Standard  Printing  Papers  is  useful  infor- 
mation. The  list  of  papers  is  at  the  left. 


S  .    D .    WARRKN     COMPANY,  BOSTON 


PRINTING  PAPERS 


In  addition,  every  paper  merchant  selling  Warren's 
Standard  Printing  Papers  distributes  once  each  month 
to  printers  and  engravers  a  printed  book  on  one 
of  Warren's  Standard  Printing  Papers.  These  books 
are  intended  to  be  cut  up  to  serve  as  material  for  con- 
structing dummy  booklets.  They  contain  specimens  of 
type  and  type  pages  set  in  different  measures,  leaded 
and  unleaded.  They  show  borders,  cover  designs,  in- 
side page  layouts,  a  variety  of  illustrations,  initials,  and 
hand  lettering.  Also  they  show  the  kind  of  printing  that 
any  good  printer  can  do  on  the  same  kind  of  paper. 
Tins  month's  book  is  printed  on  Warren's  Silkote. 
It  can  be  obtained  from  most  catalog  printers  or  from 
any  paper  merchant  who  sells  Warren's  Standard  Prim 
ing  Papers.  If  you  do  not  know  the  Warren  Distribu- 
tor in  your  city,  write  us  for  his  name. 
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Three  meals  a  day 

yet  thousands  are  unfit 


Lack  of  one  vital  element 
in  food  now  known  to 
explain  why  so  many  fall 
off  in  health 

SCIENCE  has  made  a  dis- 
covery of  far-reaching  im- 
portance to  every  human  being. 
We  know  now  that  thousands 
are  slowly  starving  even  on 
three  meals  a  day. 

The  work  of  many  distinguished 
physiological  chemists  has  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  our  food  can- 
not furnish  the  life,  the  vital  energy 
we  need  if  it  is  short  in  one  single 
element  called  vitamine.  And  in  our 
daily  meals  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
this  vital  element  is  often  lacking. 

The  food  of  the  savage  was  rich  in 
vitamine.  Fresh  vegetables,  such  as 
spinach,  contain  it  in  good  quantity. 
But  many  of  our  modern  foods  have 
been  constantly  refined  and  modi- 
fied until  they  no  longer  supply  what 
we  must  have  for  health  and  vigor. 

The  richest  known  source  of  this 
newly  known  life-giving  vitamine 
is— yeast ! 

Today  thousands  are  eating 
Fleischmann's  Yeast  and  gaining  a 
strength  and  vigor  they  never  knew 
before.  Many  physicians  and  hos- 
pitals prescribe  it  for  the  common 


ailments  of  lowered  vitality,  espe- 
cially those  which  are  indicated  by 
impurities  of  the  skin  and  those  that 
require  constant  use  of  laxatives. 
Fleischmann's  Yeast,  eaten  regu- 
larly, helps  to  clear  the  body  of 
poisons  and  make  every  ounce  of 
nourishment  count  in  building  new 
stores  of  health  and  energy. 

Some  ask:  "Won't  yeast  when 
eaten  have  the  same  effect  as  in 
raising  bread?"  No.  Yeast  is  as- 
similated in  the  body  just  like  any 
other  food.  Only  one  precaution:  if 
troubled  with  gas,  dissolve  the  yeast 
in  boiling  water  before  taking  it. 

Eat  Fleischmann's  Yeast  before 
or  between  meals — one  to  three 
cakes  a  day — spread  on  bread,  toast 
or  crackers,  dissolved  in  fruit-juices, 
milk  or  water;  or  just  plain.  Have 
it  on  the  table  so  all  can  have  it  with 
their  meals,  if  they  prefer. 

Place  a  standing  order  with  your 
grocer  for  Fleischmann's  Yeast.  It 
is  always  of  uniform  strength  and 
purity  and  is  delivered  to  grocers 
fresh  daily.  See  that  you  get  a  fresh 
daily  supply. 

To  learn  more  about  the  newly 
discovered  properties  of  yeast  send 
for  the  valuable  new  booklet,  "The 
New  Importance  of  Yeast  in  Diet." 
THE  FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY, 
Dept.  J-29,  701  Washington  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


(Continued  from  Page  85) 

"Pardon  me,"  said  the  voice,  "but  may 
I  have  the  next  dance?  " 

Marion  turned,  and  slowly,  then,  she 
smiled. 

It  was  thus,  perhaps,  that  Cleopatra 
smiled  when  first  she  saw  Mark  Antony. 
It  was  thus,  perhaps,  that  Cinderella  smiled 
when  first  she  saw  the  prince. 

v 

HE  WAS  a  minstrel  boy  with  a  haversack 
on  one  side  of  his  belt  and  a  guitar  over 
his  shoulder;  and  after  a  low  bow  to  Marion 
he  unslung  his  guitar,  lifted  his  face  to  an 
imaginary  moon  and  gave  her  the  opening 
thrums  of  Schubert's  Serenade. 

"This  is  the  first  time — to-night" — he 
said,  "that  I  ever  appreciated  the  advan- 
tages of  a  college  education.  I  used  to  be- 
long to  the  glee  club." 

"I  think  you  play  very  nicely,"  said 
Marion,  "  but  I  wish  you  had  played  it  all." 

"I'll  play  it  for  you  later  if  you  like,"  he 
said,  and  through  his  mask  Marion  could 
see  that  his  eyes  were  smiling.  "  But  in  the 
meantime — you  hear? — the  dance  begins! 
Are  you  ready?  " 

As  Marion  arose  she  noticed  a  tall  young 
Carmen  staring  at  her. 

"I  seem  to  know  her,  somehow,"  she 
uneasily  thought.  "I  wonder  who  it  is." 
She  followed  the  minstrel  boy,  but  looked 
back  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  floor. 
"The  same  walk  and  everything,"  she 
thought.  "I  know!  It's  the  tall  girl  who 
came  to  the  house  with  Miss  de  Peyster, 
and  perhaps  she  thinks  she  recognizes  the 
costume." 

The  thought  put  a  damper  on  her  pleas- 
ure. The  music  didn't  sound  quite  so 
heavenly  or  the  lanterns  look  so  wonder- 
ful, and  she  even  thought  the  minstrel  boy 
had  a  rather  coarse  mouth. 

"You  are  very  quiet,  Cleo,"  he  said  as 
they  danced. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "I  was  thinking." 

"You  shouldn't  do  that.  Look  here,  see- 
ing that  you  are  in  Oriental  costume,  don't 
you  think  we  ought  to  shimmy?  It  will  be 
a  change  from  the  thinking." 

Whereupon,  his  eyes  still  smiling  through 
his  mask,  he  started  shimmying.  They 
were  on  the  side  of  the  floor,  under  the  ob- 
servation of  an  interested  audience  in  the 
chairs,  and  Marion  felt  her  face  and  ears 
grow  hot  with  shame  and  humiliation. 

"Stop  that!"  she  said — she,  mind  you, 
who  didn't  want  to  be  good ! 

"I  like  it,"  he  said. 

"You  do  it  again  and  I  shall  stamp  on 
your  foot!" 

He  did  it  again  and  she  stamped  on  his 
foot. 

"Ouch!"  said  he.  "All  right,  I'll  be 
good." 

A  little  later,  dancing  with  a  slight 
limp,  he  said:  "You're  a  funny  Cleopatra, 
though.  You  ought  to  have  come  as 
Mary — and  have  brought  your  little  lamb." 

At  that  Marion  relented  a  little,  but  she 
still  felt  warm  and  looked  warm,  and  was 
glad  when  the  dance  was  over. 

"Shall  I  get  you  something  to  drink?" 
he  asked. 

At  first  she  felt  like  ignoring  him,  espe- 
cially as  the  tall  young  Carmen  had  seen 
him  shimmying  and  was  now  watching 
them  again,  but  his  manner  was  so  disarm- 
ing, and  she  felt  so  thirsty.  Besides,  this 
was  more  like  The  Masked  Ball  to  sit 
there,  sipping  an  ice — "Sated  by  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  dance,  she  sat  there,  sipping  an 
ice." 

"All  right,"  she  said  to  the  minstrel.  "I 
think  it  would  be  nice." 

He  returned  a  few  minutes  later  bearing 
two  large  glasses  in  which  floated  bits  of  ice 
and  orange  and  pineapple  and  cherries;  in 
short,  a  noble-looking  refreshment.  Marion 
took  a  good  deep  drink. 

"Do  you  like  it?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "I  don't  think  I  ever 
had  anything  that  tasted  any  nicer.  What 
is  it?" 

"  Can't  you  guess?  "  he  asked  her  in  his 
low,  deep  voice. 

Marion  tested  it  for  the  second  time. 
There  was  an  elusive  something  about  it. 
She  tried  it  again,  and  nearly  arrived  at  the 
bottom  of  her  glass. 

"You'll  have  to  tell  me,"  she  said.  "At 
first  I  thought  it  was  fruit  lemonade,  but 
it's  something  better  than  that." 

"You're  right,  Cleo,"  he  said,  confiden- 
tially leaning  toward  her.  "I  put  a  good  big 
kick  in  each  of  the  glasses — and  it  wasn't 
home  brew,  either,"  he  laughed. 

The  last  words  told  the  story — that  and 
the  queer  feeling  which  was  now  passing 


over  her  in  a  series  of  warm  waves.  In- 
stinctively trying  to  get  away  from  it,  she 
handed  him  her  glass. 

"No,  finish  it,"  he  said.  And  in  another 
confidential  statement  he  tapped  his  haver- 
sack and  said:  "I've  got  the  biggest  part  of 
a  pint  left  yet.  Shall  I  fix  you  up  another?  " 

He  couldn't  see  her  expression  because 
of  her  mask;  and,  taking  her  horrified 
silence  for  consent,  he  started  off  again, 
walking  like  a  minstrel  whose  affairs  were 
prospering  and  thrumming  his  light  guitar. 

"Oh!"  gasped  Marion,  feeling  as  though 
she  were  in  the  clutch  of  some  terrible  night- 
mare. "I  must  go  home — while  I  can.  I— 
I  wonder  if  I  can  walk!" 

Whether  or  not  it  was  imagination,  her 
head  felt  light  and  the  dancers  on  the  floor 
looked  like  the  figures  of  a  fever.  Her  cos- 
tume added  to  the  general  effect  of  unreal- 
ity, and  as  she  made  her  way  round  the 
side  of  the  room  toward  the  double  doors 
through  which  she  had  entered  she  fancied 
that  every  eye  was  on  her  and  that  every 
glance  said  "Shame!" 

"If  I  can  only  get  home!"  she  kept 
thinking — this  girl  who  didn't  want  to  be 
good.  "If  I  can  only  get  home — before  I 
fall  down,  or  do  something  awful!" 

Tn  the  dressing  room  the  maid  who  had 
checked  her  coat  was  busy,  and,  afraid  that 
the  minstrel  boy  might  follow  her  even 
there,  Marion  didn't  wait. 

"There's  my  fascinator,"  she  thought, 
stepping  through  the  wicket,  "and  here's 
my  coat,  and  now  I'll  just  slip  away  while 
nobody's  looking." 

While  waiting  for  the  elevator  she  ar- 
ranged the  scarf  over  the  headdress,  and 
an  attendant  helped  her  with  the  long  fur 
coat.  A  minute  later  she  was  down  at  the 
sidewalk  getting  into  a  taxi  that  was  about 
to  drive  away.  The  door  closed,  the 
cab  started,  and  after  a  long  minute  of 
suspense,  in  which  Marion  looked  as  though 
she  were  going  to  sneeze,  she  suddenly 
buried  her  face — as  well  as  she  could — in  a 
very  small  handkerchief  and  started  to  cry 
as  though  her  heart  would  break. 

It  was  thus,  perhaps,  that  Cinderella  cried 
when  the  clock  struck  twelve  and  she  found 
herself  among  her  ruined  dreams. 

It  was  thus,  perhaps,  that  Cleopatra  cried 
upon  the  hills  of  Alexandria  long  ago. 

VI 

ONE  of  the  windows  of  the  cab  was  open, 
and  through  this  blew  the  clear,  cold 
air  of  the  night. 

"  That  feels  good,"  thought  Marion  when 
at  last  her  tears  were  stopped;  and,  moving 
over  so  that  she  could  get  more  of  it,  she 
had  one  of  those  thoughts  which  come  to  us 
all  now  and  then.  "I  wonder  if  coldness 
and  goodness  go  together,"  she  thought. 
"Somehow  I  don't  believe  that  people  are 
ever  very  wicked  when  they  are  cold.  If  it 

hadn't  been  so  warm  up  there  " 

And  as  the  memory  of  her  own  wicked- 
ness began  to  weigh  upon  her  again  she  had 
her  first  dim  insight  into  the  great  truth 
that  there  is  a  comfort  in  being  good — a 
foundation  for  the  feet,  a  straight  road  to 
travel,  serenity,  heartsease,  and  never  a 
single  glance  behind  to  see  if  old  Constable 
Nemesis  is  going  to  tap  you  on  the  shoulder 
and  utter,  "Come  with  me!" 

"If  I  can  only  get  to  my  room  without 
anybody  seeing  me!"  she  thought  as  the 
cab  continued  to  roll  up  Fifth  Avenue. 
"Wouldn't  it  be  awful  if  dad  saw  me  like 
this!"  And,  another  disturbing  reflection 
suddenly  arising  to  teach  her  that  the  way 
of  the  transgressor  is  hard,  she  added:  "I 
wonder — I  wonder — if  anyone  could  smell 
it — on  my  breath!" 

To  this,  however,  she  had  to  go  without  an 
answer;  and,  as  nearly  always  happens  in  a 
case  like  that,  she  promptly  feared  the  worst. 

"Oh,  if  I  had  only  stayed  home!"  she  J 
mourned.  "If  I  had  only  stayed  home  and 
been  a  good  girl!  I'm  sure  something 
dreadful  is  going  to  happen.  Perhaps 
mom  has  come  home  unexpectedly,  and 
she'll  be  there  to  see  me  stagger  in  and  take 
my  coat  off." 

She  had  hardly  finished  the  thought 
when  a  noise  like  a  shot  seemed  to  go  off 
almost  in  her  ear.  The  car  checked  its 
speed  and  slowly  turned  into  a  side  street, 
where  the  driver  dismounted  and  hastily 
examined  his  tires. 

"It's  a  blow-out,"  he  told  Marion.  "You 
can  take  another  cab  if  you  like,  but  I 
won't  be  more  than  a  minute  or  two  chang- 
ing the  tire." 

"All  right,"  she  said,  "I  think  I'll  wait." 
And  to  herself  she  added:  "It's  probably 
just  what  I  want.  The  air  will  do  me  good." 
(Continued  on  Page  91) 
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By  the  addition  of  Fleischmann's  Yeast  to 
their  diet  thousands  are  regaining  a  zest  in 
their  work  which  they  have  not  known  for 
years.  Plenty  of  the  vitamine  in  which  yeast 
is  supremely  rich  helps  all  the  body  processes, 
promotes  vigorous  health,  and  makes  us  re- 
sistant to  disease.  There  is  abundant  evidence, 
say  scientists,  that  this  vitamine  is  needed 
throughout  life.  Eat  one  to  three  cakes  of 
Fleischmann' s  Yeast  daily — a  part  of  your 
regular  diet. 

Yeast  is  a  corrective  food — a  conditioner  that 
tends  to  restore  the  normal  action  of  the 
intestines.  Its  value  has  been  demonstrated 
by  investigations  conducted  in  leading  insti- 
tutions. Eat  Fleischmann' s  Yeast  regularly — 
one  to  three  cakes  a  day. 
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ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  «    W  FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


> 


The  greatest  degree  of  economy  and  useful- 
ness from  electric  appliances  is  obtained  in  the 
home  that  is  completely  equipped  with  con- 
venient outlets   in  walls   and  baseboards. 


thanks  to  tjour  Suggestions! 


Constructive  suggestions  from  women  helped 
Westinghouse  make  an  iron  which  really  will 
do  fine  work  better  and  flat  work  more  quickly, 
week  after  week  after  week,  without  failing. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  it  is  the  sim' 
plicity  with  which  these  results  were  obtained. 

First,  the  iron  was  so  designed  that  the  prop- 
erly distributed  heat  is  concentrated  in  the 
large  flat  base,  where  it  belongs.  Then  this 
base  was  made  one'tenth  larger  so  that  work 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  6? 

Officn  in  all  Principal  Cititt 


might  be  done  more  rapidly.  And  finally,  the 
bottom  edge  is  beveled  all  the  way  around,  so 
as  to  make  it  easier  to  do  work  on  delicate  or 
intricate  patterns. 

When  you  examine  this  iron,  note  its  perfect 
balance.  Hold  it  and  sec  how  comfortable 
the  grip  is.  Observe  its  beauty  of  form  and 
line  and  finish. 

Iron  with  it!  After  all,  that's  the  real  test. 
Most  electrical  dealers  sell  Westinghouse  Irons. 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
■   Representatives  Everywlicre 
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VISITORS  —  with  not  a  blessed  thing  to  mar  their  perfect  visit  I  What  if  it  does 
mean  extra  bed  linen,  more  towels,  additional  table  cloths  and  napkins!  That's  a 
small  matter  when  a  1900  Cataract  Electric  Washer  stands  sturdy  and  dependabh 

in  the  laundry  ! 


AWAY  the  linens  are  whisked  and  into  the 
shiny  copper  tub  they  go !  And  then  what 
a  determined  single-purposed  swishing  of  hot 
soapy  water,  as  it  rushes  through  them  with 
every  rhythmic  swing  of  the  tub.  Back  and 
forth  goes  that  water  in  a  figure  8  motion — the 
magic  exclusive  movement  of  the  1900  which 
sends  it  through  the  clothes  Jour  times  as  often 
as  in  the  ordinary  washer. 

Then  swiftly,  silently,  they  are  sent  through 
the  smooth-running  electric  wringer  which  can 
be  swung  from  the  washer  clear  over  to  the 


clothes  basket  without  moving  or  shifting  the 
washer  an  inch. 

And  what  a  joy  to  peep  into  the  gleaming 
tub,  and  see  not  a  single  thing  to  rub  against 
the  clothes  and  cause  wear  and  tear — not  one 
heavy  part  to  lift  out  and  clean  after  the  wash 
is  finished ! 

The  1900  is  so  easily  operated,  too.  Just 
turn  on  the  current,  and  off  it  goes.  In  8  tc 
10  minutes  out  come  the  snowy  white  clothes 
And  the  beauty  of  it  is,  everything  can  be 
washed  in  the  1900— from  those  heavy  linens 
to  sheer  blouses  and  delicate  lingerie. 


The  water  swirls 
through  the 
clothes  in  a  fig- 
ure  8  movement 

four  times  as  of- 
ten as  in  the  or- 
dinary washer. 


Write  for  the  interesting  book,"  George  Brinton's  Wife."  You'll 
enjoy  it  immensely,  and  you'll  learn  some  surprising  facts. 

1QOO  CATARACT  WASHER 

1900  WASHER  COMPANY  203  Clinton  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Factory  and  Office,  Canadian  1900  Washer  Co.,  357  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 
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(Continued  from  Pago  88) 

Poor  Marion !  And  yet,  if  she  had  only 
;nown,  the  minstrel  boy  had  boasted  more 
han  he  had  performed.  Marion's  glass 
lad  been  too  full  of  fruit  lemonade  to  re- 
eive  anything  else,  and  when  he  had  tried 
o  pour  some  of  the  contents  of  his  flask 
nto  her  glass,  he  could  only  manage  a  few 
Irops,  which  fell  upon  a  large  slice  of  orange 
,nd  became  absorbed  in  the  fruit.  So  that, 
'ou  see,  was  the  extent  of  Marion's  dissipa- 
ion.  She  had  smelled  it  on  the  orange; 
magination  had  done  the  rest;  and  now 
■ou  will  better  appreciate  the  richness  of 
ler  next  thought — the  one  which  followed 
he  reflection  about  the  air  doing  her  good. 
'It — it  will  give  me  a  chance  to— to  sober 
ip,"  she  thought,  and  had  another,  but  a 
entler,  shower  of  tears. 

By  the  time  this  was  over  the  tire  was 
lone,  too,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  car 
topped  in  front  of  her  house.  There  was 
nother  taxi  waiting  there,  Marion  re- 
lembered  later. 

"Now  if  I  can  just  slip  in  quietly,"  she 
hought,  "  and  get  to  my  room  for  a  few  min- 
ites,  no  one  will  ever  know." 

But  in  this  she  reckoned  without  Neme- 
is,  that  grim  old  constable  aforesaid,  for 
/hen  she  reached  her  apartment  she  found 
he  door  open  a  few  inches,  and  inside  her 
ather  was  talking  to  two  excited  women — 
hat  is  to  say,  he  was  listening  to  them, 
/hich  is  much  the  same  thing. 

"Whoever  the  thief  was,"  said  one  of  the 
xcited  callers,  "I  could  swear  she  was 
/earing  Miss  de  Peyster's  costume.  I  saw 
t  at  the  dressmaker's  the  day  before  yes- 
erday,  and  I'm  sure  there's  not  another 
ne  like  it— not  in  all  New  York." 

"That's  the  tall  girl  who  was  dressed  as 
barmen,"  thought  Marion  in  the  hall.  "I 
:new  she  recognized  me.  But  what  does 
he  mean  about  a  thief?  I  didn't  steal  any- 
hing!  I  only  borrowed  it!" 

"She  was  seen  to  take  the  coat!"  con- 
inued  the  voice  of  the  tall  girl.  "  The  maid 
/as  busy  at  the  time,  but  one  of  my  friends 
aw  her.  Not  only  that,  but  an  attendant 
elped  her  to  put  it  on — a  real  sable  coat, 
/orth  twenty-five  thousand  dollars — and 
here  you  stand  as  though  it  were  nothing, 
ven  though  you  admit  that  you  cannot 
nd  the  costume  and  that  your  daughter 
3  out!" 

"A  sable  coat?  "  muttered  Marion.  "  Do 
hey  think  I  stole  somebody's  coat?  Why, 
his  is  my  old  black  " 

Looking  down  at  herself,  her  eyes  sud- 
enly  became  quite  glassy,  and  she  could 
sel  the  cold  perspiration  coming  out  on 
ier  in  a  sort  of  ooze.  "Oh,  oh,"  she 
hought.  "I  must  have  been  so  excited 
hat  I  took  the  wrong  coat!"  When  next 
he  voices  came  to  her  through  the  partly 
pen  door  they  sounded  like  the  voices  of 
hosts  coming  from  a  distant  mausoleum. 

"One  moment,  please,"  her  father  was 
aying.  "  That  is  the  second  time  you  have 
aentioned  my  daughter.  I  have  told  you 
race— and  I  shall  not  tell  you  again— that 
ly  daughter  went  out  about  nine  o'clock 
0  go  to  the  library.  I  believe  that  it  closes 
it  ten,  and  she  will  be  back  at  any  mo- 
nent." 

"Professor  Wilmer,"  said  the  tall  girl, 
'I  am  sure  you  believe  what  you  are  telling 
ne,  but  now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  some- 
hing  else.  Miss  Wilmer  was  at  the  Arme- 
lian  Ball  to-night  in  Miss  de  Peyster's 
ostume.  I  recognized  her  instantly." 

"What?"  cried  the  professor.  "My 
laughter  in  that— in  that— in  that  " 

"Yes!"  said  the  other  promptly.  "Your 
laughter  in  that!  Now  if  you're  sure  that 
he'll  be  back  at  any  moment,  do  you  mind 
f  we  wait  a  few  minutes?  " 

In  a  sort  of  instinctive  horror,  Marion 
lad  taken  off  her  scarf  and  had  slipped  off 
he  coat,  which  she  was  now  holding  inside 
>ut  over  her  arm,  as  though  to  hide  its 
able  qualities. 

"What  shall  I  do?  "  she  asked  herself  in  a 
trowing  panic.  "If  dad  ever  sees  me  like 
his  • ' 

Again  she  was  recalled  by  the  voices 
hrough  the  door. 

"I  think  I'll  run  downstairs,  Peg,"  said 
me  of  the  callers,  "and  tell  the  taxi  to  be 
ure  and  wait.   I'll  be  back  in  a  minute." 

What  Marion  <?id  next  was  the  instinct 
>f  a  trapped  animal,  pure  and  simple.  First 
he  pressed  herself  into  the  doorway  of  the 
lext  apartment— the  one  where  the  two 
tudentslived—  as  though  she  would  squeeze 
lereelf  into  such  a  small  compass  that  no 
>ne  would  see  her.  But  realizing  that  this 
wouldn't  do,  she  tried  the  knob,  remember  - 
ng  that  the  students  sometimes  left  (he 
oor  unlocked  for  each  other.  To  her  utter 


relief  the  knob  turned,  the  door  opened, 
and  she  had  only  just  passed  through  it  and 
closed  it  again  when  she  heard  determined 
footsteps  coming  out  of  the  apartment  next 
door  and  making  for  the  elevator. 

"She  nearly  caught  me!"  breathed 
Marion,  and  felt  as  though  she  would  have 
fallen  if  the  wall  hadn't  been  there  to  hold 
her  up. 

For  the  first  time,  then,  she  became  con- 
scious that  a  dim  light  was  streaming  on 
her  from  a  room  near  the  door,  and  the  next 
moment  she  was  staring  into  the  startled 
eyes  of  the  theological  student,  who  was 
seated  at  his  desk  with  a  droplight  over  his 
book  and  a  green  shade  over  his  eyes,  and 
who  had  been  trying  to  work  out  for  himself 
that  knotty  problem  which  is  sometimes 
briefly  described  as  predestination. 

_  And  still  the  student  stared  at  this  mag- 
nificent figure  of  ancient  Egypt  which  had 
suddenly  appeared  before  him — at  the  gor- 
geous headdress  surmounted  by  its  young 
cock  pheasant,  at  the  girdle,  the  earrings, 
the  shimmering  chiton,  the  sandaled  feet, 
and  finally  at  the  pale  face  and  darkly  ap- 
pealing eyes  which  were  staring  back  into 
his.  _  Pushing  his  book  aside,  he  half  arose 
to  his  feet;  and  if  you  had  been  there  then 
it  might  very  well  have  occurred  to  you 
that  even  Saint  Anthony  himself,  in  his 
most  tempted  moment,  had  nothing  what- 
ever upon  this  young  theological  student 
with  his  mouth  now  partly  open  and  the 
green  shade  over  his  eyes. 


WHY!"  he  exclaimed,  the  light  of 
recognition  suddenly  flooding  his 
face.  "  It's  Miss  Wilmer ! " 

Marion  breathlessly  nodded,  and  it 
seemed  to  the  astonished  student  that  the 
pheasant  on  her  headdress  breathlessly 
nodded  too. 

"  I  couldn't  imagine  "  he  began,  tak- 
ing off  his  eye  shade  the  better  to  rub  his 
forehead  with  his  handkerchief.  "For  a 

moment  I  thought  " 

Again  Marion  breathlessly  nodded,  for 
there  was  a  look  in  his  eyes  of  such  wonder 
and  admiration — yes,  and  awe  as  well — 
that  for  the  second  time  instinct  spoke  to 
her  that  night. 

"Is  it  a  masquerade?"  he  asked. 
"Yes,"  she  said;  and,  hearing  the  return- 
ing footsteps  of  the  woman  who  had  gone 
down  to  speak  to  the  taxi  driver,  she  placed 
her  finger  on  her  lip  and  whispered,  "  Sh-h ! " 

"What's  the  matter?"  whispered  Allan 
as  soon  as  he  thought  it  safe  to  speak  again. 
"Oh,  I'm  in  awful  trouble!" 
"What  is  it?  Can  I  help  you?" 
His  readiness  was  so  apparent  that  an 
idea  which  had  vaguely  been  forming  in  her 
mind  now  assumed  definite  shape.  Even 
then  she  hesitated. 

"Still,"  she  thought,  "it's  the  only  thing 
I  can  do,  and  I've  got  to  do  something!" 
So  aloud  she  said,  womanlike  even  in  the 
face  of  necessity,  "Would  you — will  you  do 
something  for  me,  Mr.  Whitney?" 
"You  bet  I  will!" 

"Well,  then — I've  been  to  a  dance — and 
when  I  came  away  I  took  the  wrong  coat  by 
mistake,  and  I  wonder  if  you'd  go  back  and 
change  it,  or  they  might  think  I  was  trying 
to  steal  it — or  something  like  that." 

"Ha!"  he  laughed.  "You  steal  a  coat! 
That's  a  good  one!" 

"Sh-h!"  whispered  Marion, her  finger  on 
her  lip  again  in  a  moment,  her  eyes  anx- 
iously looking  at  the  partition  wall  be- 
tween the  two  apartments.  "I'll  tell  you 
about  it  later,"  she  said,  "but  if  you  could 
run  right  over  with  it— and  take  a  taxi — 
I'll  pay  you  for  it  later  and  here's  the 
check  for  my  coat — and  oh,  please  do 
hurry,  Mr.  Whitney!  You've  no  idea  how 
important  it  is  to  me!" 

lie  took  the  sable  coat  and  was  off  the 
moment  she  had  given  him  the  address. 

"It  won't  take  him  more  than  ten  min- 
utes to  get  there,"  she  thought,  "and  after 
that,  no  matter  what  happens,  they  won't 
be  able  to  say  that  I  tried  to  steal  their  old 
coat!" 

At  first  she  sat  quietly  enough,  but  as  I  lie 
minutes  passed  she  snowed  signs  of  in- 
creasing nervousness. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  awful  if  they  arrested 
him,"  she  thought,  "and  then  came  to 
fetch  me!"  And  after  that,  of  course, 
every  time  the  elevator  door  clanged  she 
imagined  they  were  coming  to  fetch  her. 

"Perhaps  if  I  move  round  a  little,"  she 
thought,  "it  will  help  to  stop  the  fidgets." 

She  went  to  the  dresser  first,  and  after  a 
woebegone  glance  at  herself  she  took  ofT 
Cleopatra's  headdress  and  straightened  her 

hair.         (Concluded  on  Pago  93) 


FRANKLIN 


When  you  buy  a  Franklin, 
you  own  more  than  just  a  means 
of  getting  about.  You  have  also 
these  essential  advantages  — 
comfort,  safety,  economy  and 
freedom  from  trouble. 

Any  car  will  provide  transport 
tation,  but  only  Franklin  light 
weight,  flexibility  and  direct  air 
cooling  can  maintain  these 
standards  of  satisfaction: 

20  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline 
12,500  miles  to  the  set  of  tires 
50%  slower  yearly  depreciation 

(National  Averages) 

FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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Around  a  wet,  slippery 
corner  at  thirty-Jive 
miles  an  hour! 

That  is  the  test  Vacuum  Cup  Tires 
withstood  last  August  in  the  Safety 
First  demonstration,  the  feature  event 
of  the  third  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Traffic  Officers'  Association 
at  San  Francisco. 

Such  conclusively  proved  safety  as 
this  gives  the  thoughtful  car  owner 
the  greatest  sense  of  security,  know- 
ing that  the  Vacuum  Cup  Tread  is 
guaranteed  not  to  skid  on  water- 
wet,  oil-slippery  pavements. 

While  Vacuum  Cup  Cord  and  Fabric 
Tires  always  are  sold  at  approxi- 
mately the  price  of  ordinary  makes, 
the  Company  pledges  itself  never  to 
change  its  highest-quality  standard. 

Adjustment  basis — per  warranty  tag 
attached  to  each  casing: 

Vacuum  Cup  Fabric  Tires  6,000  Miles 
Vacuum  Cup  Cord  Tires       9,000  Miles 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER 
COMPANY  §f  AMERICA,  Inc. 

Jeannette,  Pennsylvania 
Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agencies  Throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada 

Export  Dept.,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
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"/  look  upon  instruction  by  mail  as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  phenomenal 
developments  of  this  age.  "  —  Theodore  Roosevelt 


Fifty  $10,000  Openings 

In  One  Office  Building! 


"It  is  a  fact,  an  indisputable  fact,  that 
there  is  far  more  real  need  for  $10,000  a  year 
executives  than  for  $25  a  week  clerks.  I 
daresay  that  today  in  one  big  city  office 
building  alone  there  are  fifty  $10,000  open- 
ings for  men  who  can  show  executive  ability 
in  some  important  branch  of  business." 

And  the  big  business  man  who  made  the 
statement  above  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about. 

Probably  you  think  $10,000  a  year  a  diffi- 
cult goal.  But  is  it?  Talk  to  any  big  em- 
ployer of  men.  See  what  he  says — that  it 
is  the  man  to  whom  he  can  pay  $5,000, 
$10,000  or  $15,000  a  year  that  he  is  looking 
for.  "We  can't  get  enough  men  for  the 
big  jobs,"  says  Capt.  Robert  Dollar,  the 
wealthiest  and  best  known  shipping  man  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  And,  as  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  said: 
"  I  can  find  one  million 
dollars  ten  times  over 
while  finding  one  man 
capable  of  administer- 
ing the  affairs  repre- 
sented by  a  million 
dollars." 

In  thousands  of  city 
offices,  in  factories  and 
mills,  in  shipping  and 
transportation,  there  is 
need  for  the  man  who 
is  a  specialist  in  some 
one  branch  of  business. 
There  is  a  surplus  of  the 
type  who  can  merely 
work  in  a  department, 
but  a  dearth  of  the  men 
who  can  run  depart- 
ments. 

Big  organizations  are  constantly  calling 
for  trained  Business  Managers,  Expert  Ac- 
countants, Auditors,  Comptrollers,  Finan- 
cial Managers,  Cost  Accountants,  Law- 
trained  Men,  Traffic  Managers,  Interstate 
Commerce  Experts,  Sales  and  Advertising 
Managers  and  Correspondence  Supervisors. 


hundreds  of  letters  each  month  telling  of 
increases  in  salary,  many  of  them  of  100%, 
200%,  400%  and  more.  I 

Big  Corporations  and  LaSalle  Men 

Practically  every  great  commercial  cor- 
poration and  railroad  company  in  the  United 
States  has  LaSalle  trained  men  in  respon- 
sible positions.  As  many  as  50  to  2,000  are 
to  be  found  in  each  of  such  organizations 
as  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation,  Swift  &  Co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania R.  R.,  International  Harvester  Co., 
Armour  &  Co.,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 

Employers  have  come  to  realize  that 
LaSalle  training  makes  seasoned,  efficient 
men — the  kind  of  men  who  can  make  de- 
cisions based  on  accurate  knowledge  of 
correct  principles  and  modern  methods. 
For  your  own  sake,  inquire  today  (via  the 
coupon  below)  about 
LaSalle  training;  how 
practical,  thoro,  per- 
sonal and  sincere  it  is; 
how  it  is  acquired  at 
home  during  your 
spare  time;  and  how 
easy  it  is  to  pay  for. 


The  Problem  Method  of  tuition,  exclusive  with 
LaSalle,  makes  practical,  experienced  men. 


When  Will  You 

Be  Ready  ? 

A  high  salaried  posi- 
tion is  awaiting  you  as 
soon  as  you  are  ready 
for  it.  When  will  you 
be  ready?  You  can 
make  a  start  today  by 
marking  and  mailing 
the  coupon,  indicating 
thereon  the  course  in  which  you  are  inter- 
ested. Full  information  will  be  sent  you,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  our  inspiring  book, 
"Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One"— a  book 
that  will  tell  you  what  LaSalle  training  has 
done  for  others,  many  of  whom  undoubtedly 
had  less  ability  than  you  possess. 


(Concluded  front  Page  91) 

"  I'll  hide  this  thing  under  my  coat,  when 
I  go  in,"  she  thought.  "  If  I  had  some  good 
long  pins  I  could  pin  it  to  the  lining." 

She  looked  for  a  pincushion,  but  could 
see  none.  On  one  side  of  the  dresser  was  a 
box  of  Japanese  lacquer  ware. 

"Perhaps  he  keeps  his  pins  in  there,"  she 
thought,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation 
she  opened  the  box— which  was,  of  course, 
an  utterly  indefensible  thing  to  do — and 
found  herself  looking  at  a  girl's  handker- 
chief,  a  hairpin  and  a  small  piece  of  printed 
paper  carefully  folded. 

"He  has  a  girl,  then,"  thought  Marion, 
and,  in  spite  of  her  troubles,  for  some  un- 
accountable reason  she  found  it  possible  for 
her  heart  to  feel  a  little  heavier  than  it  had 
felt  a  moment  before.  "There's  a  mono- 
gram on  the  handkerchief,"  she  continued. 
"  I  wonder  what  her  name  begins  with." 

It  was  a  hand-stitched  monogram  of  un- 
usual design,  and  consisted  of  two  initials, 
5ne  above  the  other.  The  top  letter  was 
"  M  "  and  the  bottom  one  was  "  W." 

"Why,"  breathed  Marion,  "I  do  believe 
it's  one  of  the  six  that  Aunt  Hattie  sent  me 
for  Christmas!  Yes — it  is!  I  lost  it,  and 
[  remember  now  that  I  always  thought  I 
dropped  it  in  the  elevator.  He  must  have 
picked  it  up!" 

With  that  as  a  clew,  it  didn't  take  her 
long  to  identify  the  hairpin,  an  almost  in- 
visible bit  of  crimped  wire. 

"That's  mine!"  she  thought.  "I'm  al- 
ways dropping  hairpins — but  what's  this 
sit  of  paper?" 

It  was  a  clipping  from  the  College  Heb- 
domadal, and  showed  a  half  tone  of  Ye 
Editorial  Staffe.  Now  when  you  hear  that 
Marion's  picture  was  in  the  lower  left-hand 
:orner,  perhaps  you  can  understand  how 
Miss  Marion  Wilmer  felt  when  she  closed 
;he  box  and  went  back  to  her  chair  by  the 
side  of  the  desk.  She  was  still  thinking  it 
jver  when,  on  the  other  side  of  the  party 
wall,  she  heard  the  telephone  bell  ringing, 
ind  after  a  few  moments  her  father's  voice 
:ame  thinly  through  the  wall. 

"  What's  that  you  say?  "  he  asked.  "The 
:oat  has  been  returned?  Thank  you! 
jood-by!"  And  after  a  very  spirited 
langing  up  of  the  receiver  she  heard  him 
evidently  speaking  to  his  two  callers,  who 
vere  as  evidently  waiting  in  the  front  room. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  y  ou ,  ladies  " — 
;hus  Professor  Wilmer — "that  this  coat 
ibout  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  give 
Tie  so  much  of  your  time  and  attention  is  at 
jresent  waiting  for  you  where  you  left  it." 

There  was  quite  a  duet  then  in  soprano 
ind  alto. 

"Please  do  not  mention  it,"  said  the 
professor's  voice  next.  "As  an  instructor  of 
;he  young,  I  am  only  too  well  accustomed 
;o  annoyance  and  impatience.  But  as  for 
;he  aspersions  which  you  cast,  either  ad- 
vertently or  inadvertently,  upon  the  com- 
non  honesty  and  the — er — modesty  of  my 
laughter  Marion  " 

Again  the  duet  arose,  pitched  in  the  key 
jf  contrition,  and  presently  the  door  opened 
md  shut  and  the  elevator  clanged. 

"There!"  thought  Marion,  nodding  with 
approval.  "I'm  glad  he  spoke  to  them  the 
way  he  did !  It  served  them  right— and  it 
iidn't  give  them  time  to  think  about  Cleo- 
patra's costume." 

VIII 

WHEN  Allan  returned  with  Marion's 
own  coat,  he  found  a  very  thoughtful 
young  Egyptian  waiting  for  him. 

"The  cloakroom  girl  said  you  checked 
these,  too,"  he  told  her,  drawing  a  pair  of 
ow  shoes  from  his  overcoat  pocket. 

"  I  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  come  away  that 
[  forgot  them,"  she  said,  and  her  face  was 
inything  but  pale  then. 

Stooping  down  behind  the  privacy  of  the 
desk,  she  slipped  off  the  sandals  and  was 
loon  in  her  right  footwear  again.  There 
was  one  disagreeable  thing,  though,  that, 
(till  had  to  be  done. 

"You  know  my  father,  don't  you?"  hesi- 
tated Marion. 

"  I  know  him  well,"  he  proudly  answered . 
'We  often  walk  over  to  college  together 
ind  have  great  old  chats." 

"Well,"  said  Marion  more  slowly  than 
>efore,  "I  want  you  to  promise  me  not  to 
iay  anything— to  him—  about  to-night.  He 
loesn't  know  I  was  there,  and  I  don't  want, 
iim  to  know — ever!" 

Allan  looked  puzzled,  and  yet,  if  you  can 
jiatch  a  subtle  effect  in  expression,  he  looked 
latisfied,  too— that  mixed  look  of  a  young 
nan  which  sometimes  seems  to  say , "  You've 
ertainly  got  me  guessing,  young  lady,  but. 
f  you  are  satisfied— well,  then,  I'm  satisfied 
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too."  Which  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  nicest 
compliments  that  a  young  man  ever  pays. 
But  then  another  thought  seemed  to  strike 
him,  and  his  look  of  bewilderment  grew. 

"Suppose  he  asks  you  where  you've 
been?"  he  said.  "What  are  you  going  to 
tell  him?" 

"That's  the  worst  of  it,"  she  miserably 
nodded.  "I  told  him  that  I  might  be  going 
over  to  the  library,  and  I  hoped  that  he 
would  think  that  I  had  met  someone  " 

"Too  late  for  the  library  now,"  frowned 
Allan,  looking  at  the  clock  on  his  desk. 

And  then  his  glance  swept  over  the  rows 
of  books  upon  his  shelves— Alliott's  Psy- 
chology and  Theology,  Newman  Smyth's 
Religious  Feeling,  Janet's  Final  Causes, 
and  all  that  glorious  company — and  his 
frown  grew  deeper  and  deeper.  But  then 
he  lifted  his  glance  and  looked  at  Marion, 
and  after  that  he  frowned  no  more. 

"Of  course  you  know  there  are  libraries 
and  libraries,"  he  said.  "This  is  my  library, 
for  instance,  and  you  have  certainly  been 
here;  and  as  for  meeting  someone,  you 
have  certainly  met  me.  So,  if  you  like,  I 
will  go  with  you  as  far  as  your  door,  and 
then  " 

Again  he  put  on  his  hat  and  coat. 

"You'll  want  a  book  to  carry,"  he  said; 
and,  taking  one  of  the  volumes  from  his 
shelves,  he  placed  it  under  her  unresisting 
arm.  They  were  naturally  very  close  to- 
gether then,  and  they  looked  at  each  other 
for  as  long  as  it  might  take  a  somewhat 
backward  person  to  count  three. 

"You — you  are  awfully  good  to  me,  Mr. 
Whitney,"  said  Marion.  Then,  dropping 
her  eyes,  "I— I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  some 
day." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  Miss  Wilmer,"  he 
said,  blushing  to  his  eyebrows.  "I'm  going 
to  tell  you  something — some  day — too. 
Er — er — are  you  ready?" 

They  quietly  let  themselves  out  into  the 
hall,  and  a  moment  later  Marion  was  ring- 
ing her  own  doorbell,  Allan  standing  by  her 
side.  Professor  Wilmer  opened  the  door. 

"Back  at  last,"  he  said  with  obvious  re- 
lief. "I  was  beginning  to  wonder  if  any- 
thing had  happened  to  you." 

"No,"  said  Marion.  "I  met  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, and  we  started  talking — and — and  he 
picked  out  a  book  for  me  " 

With  a  smile,  the  professor  reached  for 
the  book  under  his  daughter's  arm.  "  'Brad- 
ley's Ethical  Studies,'"  he  read.  "Rather 
a  heavy  tome,  I  should  say,"  he  added  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "but  possibly  this 
young  man  will  be  able  to  lighten  some  of 
its  mysteries  for  you." 

They  both  pleasantly  colored  then — 
Marion  and  Allan — and  a  moment  later 
Allan  excused  himself  and  went  back  to  his 
own  apartment.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
partition  the  professor  led  the  way  down 
the  hall,  and  Marion  meekly  followed  him 
to  his  study. 

"You  hadn't  been  gone  long,"  he  said, 
"when  some  strange  people  called  about  a 
lost  coat;  but  it  seems  they  found  it  again. 
That  Egyptian  costume  seems  to  be  mis- 
laid, too,  but  I  fancy  it  will  turn  up  again, 
the  same  as  the  coat." 

Marion  looked  at  him. 

"I  see  you've  done  your  hair  a  new  way," 
he  said. 

"Just  for  to-night,"  she  told  him.  "I 
shan't  do  it  this  way  again— ever!" 

"I  wouldn't,  my  dear,"  he  said,  and 
Marion  thought  she  saw  a  troubled  look 
pass  over  his  face— a  look  that  went  to  her 
heart.  "The  older  you  grow,"  he  con- 
tinued, "the  truer  you'll  find  it— that  the 
old  ways  are  best,  my  dear;  the  beaten 
paths  the  safest." 

It  must  have  surprised  him  a  little— the 
sudden  intensity  with  which  Marion  threw 
her  arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 

IX 

WHKN  Mrs.  Wilmer  came  home  she  re- 
turned a  full  day  before  she  was 
expected.  Marion  was  out  at  the  time, 
but  the  professor  was  in— as  deep  as  ever 
in  Egyptian  lore. 

"And  Marion  how  is  she?"  asked  Mrs. 
Wilmer  as  soon  as  the  connubial  greetings 
were  over.   "Is  she  well?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  said  the  professor;  "oh, 
yes!"  And  somewhat  absently  he  added: 
"She  and  that  young  man  next  door  the 
one  who  is  going  to  be  a  minister  seem  lo 
begetting  er  rat  her  fond  of  each  ot  her." 
Mrs.  Wilmer  beamed. 
"Do  you  know,  flufus,"  she  said,  "I 
wouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  something  al- 
ways told  me  that  Marion  would  marry  a 
man  like  that.  She  has  always  been  such  a 
good  girl!" 


Which  Position  for  You  ? 

Look  to  the  higher  executive  positions. 
Choose  the  one  you  feel  yourself  best  suited 
for.  And  make  up  your  mind  that  you  are 
going  to  get  it!  You  can,  if  you  are  firm 
enough  in  your  resolve. 

You  have  ability;  undoubtedly  more  than 
you  realize.  Complement  that  ability  with 
specialized  training  and  there  is  no  limit  to 
how  high  you  can  go  in  position  and  salary. 

The  specialized  training  you  need  to  move 
upward  is  easily  and  quickly  acquired  thru 
the  service  of  LaSalle  Extension  University 
— the  largest  business  training  institution  in 
the  world.  LaSalle  trains  you  not  merely  by 
book  or  rote,  but  by  giving  you  actual  ex- 
perience in  the  position  you  aim  to  fill. 

The  LaSalle  method  is  known  as  the 
"Problem  Method"  because  you  arc  given 
the  very  problems  to  solve  that  come  up 
daily  in  the  position  you  arc  equipping  for. 
LaSalle  experts,  all  big  men  in  their  fields, 
direct  you  in  the  handling  of  these  prob- 
lems, and  step  by  step  lead  you  to  a  degree 
uf  competency  which  approximates  that  of 
an  ex|M-rt,  entitling  you  to  command  con- 
sider.it  ion  as  a  practical,  c.\|>crienccd  man 
worthy  of  an  executive's  remuneration. 

More  than  250,000  ambitious  men  in  all 
walks  of  business  life  have  already  been 
hel|>cd  to  promotion,  increased  salary  anil 
greater  business  success  by  LaSalle  training. 

Over  50,000  are  now  being  trained  yearly. 
It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  LaSalle  to  receive 


LaSALLE  EXTENSION  Un1~e"rSITY 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 
Dept.  371-R  i  Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  catalog  and  full  information  regarding 
the  course  and  service  I  have  marked  with  an  X  below. 
Also  a  copy  of  your  book.  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  In 
One."  all  without  obligation  to  me. 

□ HIGHER  ACCOUNTANCY:  Training  for  positions 
as  Auditor.  Comptroller.  Public  Accountant.  Cost 
Accountant,  etc. 

□ BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT:  Training  for  Official. 
Managerial.  Sales  and  Executive  Positions. 

□ TRAFFIC    MANAGEMENT  —  FOREIGN  AND 
DOMESTIC:  Training  for  positions  as  Railroad  and 
Industrial  Traffic  Manager,  etc. 
ri  I-AVV: 

I — I  I  raining  for  liar;  LL.B.  Degree. 

□ BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING:  Training  for  po- 
sitions  as  Correspondent,  Mail  Sales  Director,  and 
executive  letter-writing  positions, 
f— I  BANKING  AND  FINANCE:  training  fdr  executive 
I — I  positions  in  Banks  and  Financial  Institutions. 
I — I  PERSONNEL  AND  EMPLOYMENT  MANAGE- 
I — I  MEN  I':  Training  for  Employers,  Employment  Man 

agerB,  Executives,  Industrial  Engineers. 
|    I  INDUSTRIAL   MANAGEMENT  EFFICIENCY: 
I — I  Training    for    Production    Managers  Department 
Heads,  and  all   those  desiring  training  in  the  4K 
factors  of  elliciencv. 
r-)  MODERN  FOREMANSIIIP:  Training  in  the  dircc 
I — I  tion  and  handling  of  industrial  forcen  — for  Baacu 
tives.  Managers,  Superintendents,  Contractors,  Fore- 
men, Sub-foremen,  etc. 
— 1  COMMERCIAL    LAW:    Reading.     Rctcrcn.  c    .in. I 
I— J  Consultation  Sen  ic  e  for  Business  Men. 
[   "1  BUSINESS  ENGLISH:    I  I. lining  lor  Business  Cor- 
1-  I  respondents  .iim!  Cn|>\-  Writers. 

I  1  EFFECI  IVE  SPEAKING:  I  raining  In  the  art  of 
I — I  forcelul.   effective   speech   lor    Ministers,  Salesmen, 

Fraternal  Leaden.,  I'.ilil  ii  lans,  rlulimeii.  etc. 
I     I  C.    P.    A.    COACHING    I' OR    ADVANCED  AC 
I — I  COUNTAN  IS:  Prepares  for  Stale  Doardand  Institute 

Examinations. 
I    1  EX  PICK  T  III  «  >k  KEEPING: 
I— I  Training  for  position  of  He. id  Bookkeeper. 
I    ]  CDMMEKf  IAI.  .SPANISH:    I  raining  lot  position* 
I    las    Foreign    Correspondent    wllli    Spanish  speakum 

countries. 
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How  Long— to  Lace  a 
Belt  in  Your  Plant? 

A  tedious  time -wasting  effort  by  your 
millwright  ? 

Or  an  easy  three  minute  job  for  any  in- 
experienced man  working  with  the  Clipper? 

Which  is  it  in  your  plant? 

The  Clipper  lacing  holds  the  belt  with  a 
firm,  tenacious,  staggered  grip  which  dis- 
tributes the  strain  across  the  entire  width 
of  the  belt.  The  joint  is  smooth,  flexible 
and  lasting. 

Write  for  literature  which  explains  how 
little  the  cost  of  Clipper  belt  lacing  service 
really  is — and  how  great  the  savings  actu- 
ally are. 

Dealers  in  Principal  Cities 

I  '  '.  .  f    -   /  .=    •''  .  .      "  (?) 

CLIPPER  BELT  LACER  CO.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 
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has  no  precedent  in  the  world's  history; 
it  is  a  new  kind  of  occurrence.  Such  a 
community  could  not  have  come  into  ex- 
istence before,  and  if  it  had  it  would,  with- 
out railways,  have  certainly  dropped  to 
pieces  long  before  now.  Without  railways 
or  telegraph  it  would  be  far  easier  to  ad- 
minister California  from  Peking  than  from 
Washington.  But  this  great  population  of 
the  United  States  of  America  has  not  only 
grown  outrageously;  it  has  kept  uniform. 
Nay,  it  has  become  more  uniform.  The 
man  of  San  Francisco  is  more  like  the  man 
of  New  York  to-day  than  the  man  of  Vir- 
ginia was  like  the  man  of  New  England  a 
century  ago.  And  the  process  of  assimila- 
tion goes  on  unimpeded.  The  United 
States  is  being  woven  by  railway,  by  tele- 
graph more  and  more  into  one  vast  human 
unity,  speaking,  thinking  and  acting  har- 
moniously with  itself.  Soon  aviation  will 
be  helping  in  the  work. 

Now  this  great  community  of  the  United 
States  is,  I  repeat,  an  altogether  new  thing 
in  history.  There  have  been  great  empires 
before  with  populations  exceeding  a  hun- 
dred millions,  but  these  were  associations  of 
divergent  peoples;  there  has  never  been 
one  single  people  on  this  scale  before.  We 
want  really  a  new  term  for  this  new  thing. 
We  call  the  United  States  a  country,  just 
as  we  call  France  or  Holland  a  country. 
But  really  the  two  things  are  as  different 
as  an  automobile  and  a  one-horse  shay. 
They  are  the  creations  of  different  periods 
and  different  conditions;  they  are  going 
to  work  at  a  different  pace  and  in  an  en- 
tirely different  way.  If  you  propose — as  I 
gather  some  of  the  League  of  Nations 
people  propose — to  push  the  peace  of  the 
world  along  on  a  combination  of  these  two 
sorts  of  vehicle,  the  peace  of  the  world  will  be 
subjected  to  some  very  considerable  strains. 

Let  me  now  make  a  brief  comparison  be- 
tween the  American  and  the  European 
situation  in  relation  to  these  vital  matters, 
locomotion  and  the  general  means  of  com- 
munication. I  said  just  now  that  the 
United  States  of  America  owes  most  to  the 
revolution  in  locomotion  and  has  felt  it 
least.  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  owes 
least  to  the  revolution  in  locomotion  and 
has  felt  it  most.  The  revolution  in  locomo- 
tion found  the  United  States  of  America  a 
fringe  of  population  on  the  sea  margins  of 
a  great  rich,  virgin,  empty  country  into 
which  it  desired  to  expand  and  into  which 
it  was  free  to  expand.  The  steamboat  and 
railway  seemed  to  come  as  a  natural  part 
of  that  expansion.  They  came  as  unquali- 
fied blessings.  But  into  Western  Europe 
they  came  as  a  frightful  nuisance. 

No  Room  for  Expansion 

The  states  of  Europe,  excepting  Russia, 
were  already  a  settled,  established  and  bal- 
anced system.  They  were  living  in  final 
and  conclusive  boundaries,  with  no  further 
possibility  of  peaceful  expansion.  Every 
extension  of  a  European  state  involved  a 
war;  it  was  possible  only  through  war.  And 
while  the  limits  of  the  United  States  have 
been  set  by  the  steamship  and  the  railroad, 
the  limits  to  the  European  sovereign  states 
were  drawn  at  a  much  earlier  time.  They 
were  drawn  by  the  horse,  and  particularly 
the  coach  horse,  traveling  along  the  high- 
road. If  you  will  examine  a  series  of  politi- 
cal maps  of  Europe  for  the  last  two  thousand 
years  you  will  see  that  there  has  evidently 
been  a  definite  limit  to  the  size  of  sovereign 
states  through  all  that  time,  due  to  the 
impossibility  of  keeping  them  together  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  intercommunica- 
tion if  they  grew  bigger.  And  this  was  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were  two  great 
unifying  ideas  present  in  men's  minds  in 
Europe  throughout  that  period,  namely — 
the  unifying  idea  of  the  Roman  Empire 
and  the  unifying  idea  of  Christendom. 
Both  these  ideas  tended  to  make  Europe 
one,  but  the  difficulties  of  communication 
defeated  that  tendency.  It  is  quite  inter- 
esting to  watch  the  adventures  of  what  is 
called  first  the  Roman  Empire  and  after- 
wards the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  a  series 
of  historical  maps.  It  keeps  expanding 
and  then  dropping  to  pieces  again.  It  is  like 
the  efforts  of  someone  who  is  trying  to  pack 
up  a  parcel,  which  is  much  too  big,  in  wet 
blotting  paper.  The  cohesion  was  inade- 
quate.  And  so  it  was  that  the  eighteenth 


century  found  Europe  still  divided  up  into 
what  I  may  perhaps  call  these  highroad 
and  coach-horse  states,  each  with  a  highly 
developed  foreign  policy,  each  with  an 
intense  sense  of  national  difference,  and 
each  with  intense  traditional  antagonisms. 

Then  came  this  revolution  in  the  means 
of  locomotion,  which  has  increased  the 
normal  range  of  human  activity  at  least 
ten  times.  The  effect  of  that  in  America 
was  opportunity;  the  effect  of  it  in  Europe 
was  congestion.  It  is  as  if  some  rather  care- 
less worker  of  miracles  had  decided  sud- 
denly to  make  giants  of  a  score  of  ordinary 
men,  and  chose  the  moment  for  the  miracle 
when  they  were  all  with  one  exception 
strap-hanging  in  a  street  car.  The  United 
States  was  that  fortunate  exception. 

Now  this  is  what  modern  civilization  has 
come  up  against,  and  it  is  the  essential 
riddle  of  the  modern  sphinx,  which  must  be 
solved  if  we  are  to  live.  All  the  European 
boundaries  of  to-day  are  impossibly  small 
for  modern  conditions.  And  they  are  sus- 
tained by  an  intensity  of  ancient  tradition 
and  patriotic  passion. 

Vexations  of  Travel 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  are  not  without  their  experience 
in  this  matter.  The  crisis  of  the  national 
history  of  the  American  community,  the 
war  between  Union  and  Secession,  was 
essentially  a  crisis  between  the  great  state 
of  the  new  age  and  the  local  feeling  of  an 
earlier  period.  But  Union  triumphed. 
Americans  live  now  in  a  generation  that 
has  almost  forgotten  that  there  once  seemed 
a  possibility  that  the  map  of  North  Amer- 
ica might  be  broken  up  at  last  into  as  many 
communities  as  the  map  of  Europe.  Except 
by  foreign  travel  the  present  generation  of 
Americans  can  have  no  idea  of  the  net  of 
vexations  and  limitations  in  which  Euro- 
peans are  living  at  the  present  time  because 
of  their  political  disunion. 

Let  me  take  a  small  but  quite  significant 
set  of  differences,  the  inconveniences  of 
travel  upon  a  journey  of  a  little  over  a 
thousand  miles.  They  are  in  themselves 
petty  inconveniences,  but  they  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  net  that  is  making  free 
civilized  life  in  Europe  more  and  more 
impossible. 

Take  first  the  American  case.  An  Amer- 
ican wants  to  travel  from  New  York  to  St. 
Louis.  He  looks  up  the  next  train,  packs 
his  bag,  gets  aboard  a  sleeper,  and  turns 
out  at  St.  Louis  next  day  ready  for  business. 

Take  now  the  European  parallel.  A 
European  wants  to  travel  from  London  to 
Warsaw.  Now  that  is  a  longer  distance  by 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  than  the  distance  from 
New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Will  he  pack  his 
bag,  get  aboard  a  train,' and  go  there?  He 
will  not.  He  will  have  to  get  a  passport, 
and  getting  a  passport  involves  all  sorts  of 
tiresome  little  errands.  One  has  to  go  to  a 
photographer,  for  example,  to  get  photo- 
graphs to  stick  on  the  passport.  The  good 
European  has  then  to  take  his  passport  to 
the  French  representative  in  London  for  a 
French  vise,  or,  if  he  is  going  through  Bel- 
gium, for  a  Belgian  vise.  After  that  he 
must  get  a  German  vise.  Then  he  must  go 
round  to  the  Czecho-Slovak  office  for  a 
Czecho-Slovak  vise.  Finally  will  come  the 
Polish  vise. 

Each  of  these  indorsements  necessitates 
something  vexatious — personal  attendance, 
photography,  stamps,  rubber  stamps, 
mysterious  signatures,  and  the  like,  and 
always  the  payment  of  fees.  Also  they 
necessitate  delays.  The  other  day  I  had 
occasion  to  go  to  Moscow,  and  I  learned 
that  it  takes  three  weeks  to  get  a  vise  for 
Finland  and  three  weeks  to  get  a  vise  for 
Esthonia.  You  see  you  can't  travel  about 
Europe  at  all  without  weeks  and  weeks  df 
preparation.  The  preparations  for  a  little 
journey  to  Russia  the  other  day  took  three 
whole  days,  cost  me  several  pounds  in 
stamps  and  fees,  and  five  in  bribery. 

Ultimately,  however,  the  good  European 
is  free  to  start.  Arriving  at  the  French 
frontier  in  an  hour  or  so,  he  will  be  held  up 
for  a  long  customs  examination.  Also  he 
will  need  to  change  some  of  his  money  intio 
francs.  His  English  money  will  be  no  good 
in  France.  The  exchange  in  Europe  is  al- 
ways fluctuating,  and  he  will  be  cheated  on 
(Continued  on  Page  97) 
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Sealed  with  the  Duplex  Seal !  The  cap  that  comes  off  with  a 
quarter- turn  of  the  wrist— and  goes  on  just  as  easily,  even 
in  a  hurry  or  in  the  dark.  No  long  screw  threads,  no  snaps, 
springs  or  hinges— nothing  to  pry  up  or  jab  with  ice  pick 
or  can  opener.  Just  the  simple  seal  as  you  see  it  above 
—and  it  re-seals  the  jar  every  time  you  put  it  back  again. 


Your  Manufacturer  Owes  You  the  Service 

of  the  Duplex  Seal 


THE  people  of  this  country  spent  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  last  year  on  things  that  came  to 
them  in  bottles  and  jars. 

Bottles  everywhere.  All  shapes.  All  sizes.  Sixty 
million  jars  of  cold  cream.  More  than  a  billion 
bottles  of  preserves,  pickles,  olives,  mustard,  fruits, 
peanut  butter,  condiments,  salad  dressings,  sauces, 
savories. 

All  packed  in  glass.  Proof  against  air,  contam- 
ination, and  waste  by  leak  or  evaporation. 

More  than  1500  of  the  leading  packers  have  gone 
even  further.  They  have  sealed  their  bottles  and 
jars  with  the  DUPLEX  SEAL — that  re-seals  the 
jar  perfectly  every  time  you  put  the  cap 
on  again. 

Here  is  a  distinct  advance  —  a  new 
service,  a  higher  sense  of  responsibility. 


Look  on  your  pantry  shelves,  in  your  bathroom 
cabinet!  Some  of  the  bottles  and  jars  are  sure  to 
have  the  DUPLEX  SEAL. 

Examine  the  contents — fresh,  uncontaminated 
—  their  full  goodness  intact  to  the  very  bottom 
of  the  jar.  Simply  because  you  re-seal  the  bottle 
completely.  It's  the  natural  thing,  the  easy  thing, 
to  do. 


Soon  or  late,  any  manufacturer  of  food  products, 
medicines,  toilet  preparations  or  specialties  who 
means  you  to  get  all  the  value  of  the  preparation 
you  buy  from  him  will  come  to  the 
DUPLEX. 

The  only  question  is  —  How  long  are 
you  to  wait? 


Dupl 


ex  Seal 


A  PERFECT  SEALING  &  RE-SEALING 
CAP  FOR  GLASS  BOTTLES  fr" JARS 

Our  Laboratory  Service  is  at  the  disposal  of  Manufacturers 
NATIONAL   SEAL   COMPANY,   INC.,  14th  Avenue  and  36th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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To  Vary  Dinner  Desserts 

Creamy  vanilla  filling  between  two  chocolate 
wafers  makes  a  delightful  biscuit  bonbon  that 
is  good  served  alone  or  with  canned  fruit,  hot 
chocolate,  and  many  other  similar  dishes. 

This  is  called  Sunshine  Hydrox  Biscuit.  The 
appetizing  appearance  and  the  rich,  delightful 
flavor  make  it  a  favorite  with  every  member  of 
the  family.  Get  Hydrox  at  your  grocer's.  If  he 
does  not  carry  them,  he  can  get  them  for  you. 

The  many  kinds  of  Sunshine  Biscuits  give  you 
endless  ways  to  make  every  meal  taste  better 
every  day. 

JopsE-\yiLES  Biscuit  (ompany 

Ba\ers  of  Sunshine  Biscuits 
Branches  in  over  100  Cities 


Sunshine 
Hydrox  Biscuit 
with  Cherries 


Everymeal  -'Everyday 

Sunshine  Biscuits 


Sunshine  Orbit 
Biscuit  with 
Grape  Juice 

Top  each  glass  of 
iced  grape  juice  with 
a  generous  spoonful 
of  delicately  flavored 
whipped  cream. 
Serve  with  Sunshine 
Orbit  Biscuit,  which 
are  coconut  flavored. 


Run  cooked  prunes  through  strainer. 
Add  l/j  CUP  sugar;  cook  5  minutes. 
When  cold  gradually  add  5  egg-whites 
beaten  stiff.  Then  add  1/2  tablespoon 
lemon  juice.  Pile  lightly  on  buttered 
baking  dish.  Bake  20  minutes  in  slow 
oven.  Serve  with  boiled  custard  and 
Sunshine  Advocate  Creams. 


From  the 
Thousand  Window 
Bakeries 
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{Continued  from  Page  94) 

ie  exchange.  All  European  countries, 
icluding  my  own,  cheat  travelers  on  the 
{change — that  is  apparently  what  the 
(change  is  for. 

He  will  then  travel  for  a  few  hours  to  the 
erman  frontier.  There  he  will  he  bundled 
it  again.  The  French  will  investigate  him 
osely  to  see  that  he  is  not  carrying  gold  or 
jge  sums  of  money  out  of  France.  Then 

2  will  be  handed  over  to  the  Germans.  He 
ill  go  through  the  same  business  with  the 
istoms  and  the  same  business  with  the 
.oney.  His  French  money  is  no  further 
ie  to  him,  and  he  must  get  German.  A 
w  more  hours  and  he  will  arrive  on  the 
ontier  of  Bohemia.  Same  search  for  gold, 
hen  customs  examination  and  change  of 
oney  again.  A  few  hours  more  and  he  will 
;  in  Poland.  Search  for  gold,  customs, 
esh  money. 

As  most  of  these  countries  are  pursuing 
fferent  railway  policies  he  will  probably 
ive  to  change  trains  and  rebook  his  lug- 
ige  three  or  four  times.  The  trains  may 
;  ingeniously  contrived  not  to  connect, 
i  as  to  force  him  to  take  some  longer  route 
)litically  favored  by  one  of  the  interven- 
g  states.  He  will  be  lucky  if  he  gets  to 
rarsaw  in  four  days. 

Arrived  in  Warsaw,  he  will  probably 
:ed  a  permit  to  stay  there,  and  he  will 
irtainly  need  no  end  of  permits  to  leave. 
Now  here  is  a  fuss  over  a  fiddling  little 
urney  of  eleven  hundred  miles.  Is  it  any 
onder  that  the  bookings  from  London  to 
arsaw  are  infinitesimal  in  comparison 
ith  the  bookings  from  New  York  to  St. 
juis?  But  what  I  have  noted  here  are 
ily  the  normal  inconveniences  of  the 
aveler.  They  are  by  no  means  the  most 
rious  inconveniences. 
The  same  obstructions  that  hamper  the 
?e  movement  of  a  traveler  hamper  the 
ovement  of  foodstuffs  and  all  sorts  of 
erchandise  in  a  much  greater  degree, 
yerywhere  in  Europe  trade  is  being 
rottled  by  tariffs  and  crippled  by  the 
;.  Vitus'  dance  of  the  exchanges.  Each  of 
ese  European  sovereign  states  turns  out 
iper  money  at  its  own  sweet  will.  Last 
mmer  I  went  to  Prague  and  exchanged 
>unds  for  kronen.  They  ought  to  have 
sen  twenty-five  to  the  pound.  On  Mon- 
ty they  were  180  to  the  pound;  on  Friday, 
19.  They  jump  about  between  220  and 
i0,  and  everybody  is  inconvenienced  ex- 
pt  the  bankers  and  money  changers, 
id  this  uncertain  exchange  diverts  con- 
ierable  amounts  of  money  that  should 
i  stimulating  business  enterprise  into  a 
irren  gambling  with  the  circulation. 
Between  any  two  of  these  compressed 
iropean  countries  the  movement  of  food 
id  labor  is  still  more  blocked  and  impeded, 
id  in  addition  to  these  nuisances  of 
itional  tariffs  and  independent  national 
inages  at  every  few  score  miles,  Europe 
extraordinarily  crippled  by  its  want  of 
ly  central  authority  to  manage  the  most 
smentary  collective  interests — the  con- 
ol  of  vice,  for  example;  the  handling 
infectious  diseases;  the  suppression  of 
ternational  criminals. 

The  Seeds  of  War 

Europe  is  now  confronted  by  a  new  prob- 
m — the  problem  of  air  transport.  So  far 
I  can  see,  air  transport  is  going  to  be 
rangled  in  Europe  by  international  diffi- 
llties.  One  can  fly  comfortably  and  safely 
om  London  to  Paris  in  two  or  three  hours, 
it  the  passport  preliminaries  will  take 
lys  beforehand. 

The  other  day  I  wanted  to  got  quickly 
Reval,  in  Esthonia,  from  England,  and 
ick  again.  The  distance  is  about  the  same 
from  Boston  to  Minneapolis,  and  it 
uld  be  done  comfortably  in  ten  to  twelve 
»ure'  flying.  I  proposed  to  the  llandley- 
Ige  Company  that  they  should  arrange 
is  for  me.  They  explained  that  they  had 
>  power  to  fly  beyond  Amsterdam,  in 
olfand;  thence  it  might  be  possible  to  get 
German  plane  to  Hamburg,  and  thence 
;ain  a  Danish  plane  to  Copenhagen— 
aving  about  five  hundred  miles  which 
ere  too  complicated  politically  to  fly. 
ach  stoppage  would  involve  passport  and 
her  difficulties.  In  the  end  it  took  me 
/e  days  to  get  to  Reval  and  seven  flays 
»  get  back.  In  Europe,  with  its  present, 
ontiers,  flying  is  not  worth  having.  It 
in  never  be  worth  having— it  can  never 

3  worked  successfully  until  it  is  worked 
i  at,  least  a  pan-European  affair. 

All  these  are  the  normal  inconveniences 
the  national  divisions  of  Europe  in  peace- 
me.   By  themselves  they  are  strangling 


all  hope  of  economic  recovery.  For  Europe 
is  not  getting  on  its  feet  economically. 
Only  a  united  effort  can  effect  that.  But 
along  each  of  the  ridiculously  restricted 
frontiers  into  which  the  European  coun- 
tries are  packed  lies  also  the  possibility  of 
war.  National  independence  means  the 
right  to  declare  war.  And  so  each  of  these 
packed  and  strangulated  European  coun- 
tries is  obliged,  by  its  blessed  independence, 
to  maintain  as  big  an  army  and  as  big  a 
military  equipment  as  its  bankrupt  condi- 
tion—for we  are  all  bankrupt— permits. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Great  War  nothing 
has  been  done  of  any  real  value  to  insure 
any  European  country  against  the  threat  of 
war,  and  nothing  will  be  done,  and  nothing 
can  be  done,  to  lift  that  threat  so  long  as 
the  idea  of  national  independence  overrides 
all  other  considerations. 

And,  again,  it  is  a  little  difficult  for  a 
mind  accustomed  to  American  conditions 
to  realize  what  modern  war  will  mean  in 
Europe. 

Not  one  of  these  sovereign  European 
states  I  have  named  between  London  and 
Warsaw  is  any  larger  than  the  one  single 
American  state  of  Texas,  and  not  one  has  a 
capital  that  cannot  be  effectively  bombed 
by  aeroplane  raiders  from  its  frontier  within 
five  or  six  hours  of  a  declaration  of  war. 
We  can  fly  from  London  to  Paris  in  two  or 
three  hours.  And  the  aerial  bombs  of  to- 
day, I  can  assure  you,  will  make  the  biggest 
bombs  of  1918  seem  like  little  crackers. 
Over  all  these  European  countries  broods 
this  immediate  threat  of  a  warfare  that  will 
strain  and  torment  the  nerves  of  every 
living  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  coun- 
tries affected.  Nothing  of  the  sort  can 
approach  the  American  citizen  except  after 
a  long  warning.  The  worst  war  that  could 
happen  to  any  North  American  country 
would  merely  touch  its  coasts. 

Contrasting  Conditions 

Now  I  have  dwelt  on  these  differences 
between  America  and  Europe  because  they 
involve  an  absolute  difference  in  outlook 
towards  world-peace  projects,  towards 
world  states,  and  the  like,  between  the 
American  and  the  European. 

The  American  lives  in  a  political  unity 
on  the  big  modern  scale.  He  can  go  on 
comfortably  for  a  hundred  years  yet  before 
he  begins  to  feel  tight  in  his  political  skin 
and  before  he  begins  to  feel  the  threat  of 
immediate  warfare  close  to  his  domestic 
life.  He  believes  by  experience  in  peace, 
but  he  feels  under  no  passionate  urgency  to 
organize  it.  So  far  as  he  himself  is  con- 
cerned, he  has  got  peace  organized  for  a 
good  long  time  ahead.  I  doubt  if  it  would 
make  any  very  serious  difference  for  some 
time  in  the  ordinary  daily  life  of  Kansas 
City,  let  us  say,  if  all  Europe  were  reduced 
to  a  desert  in  the  next  five  years. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intelligent 
European  is  up  against  the  unity-of-Europe 
problem  night  and  day.  Europe  cannot  go 
on,  European  civilization  cannot  go  on, 
unless  that  net  of  boundaries  which  stran- 
gles her  is  dissolved  away.  The  difficulties 
created  by  language  differences,  by  bitter 
national  traditions,  by  bad  political  habits, 
and  the  like,  are,  no  doubt,  stupendous. 
But  stupendous  though  they  are,  they  have 
to  be  faced.  Unless  they  are  overcome, 
and  overcome  in  a  very  few  years,  Europe, 
entangled  in  this  net  of  boundaries  and 
under  a  perpetual  fear  of  war,  will,  I  am 
convinced,  follow  Russia  and  slide  down 
beyond  any  hope  of  recovery  into  a  process 
of  social  dissolution  as  profound  and  dis- 
astrous as  that  which  closed  the  career  of 
the  Western  Roman  Empire. 

The  American  intelligence  and  the  Euro- 
pean intelligence  approach  this  question  of 
a  world  peace,  therefore,  from  an  entirely 
different  angle  and  in  an  entirely  different 
spirit.  To  the  American,  in  the  blessed  ease 
of  his  great  unbroken  territory,  it  seems  a 
matter  simply  of  making  his  own  ample 
securities  world-wide  by  treaties  of  arbitra- 
tion and  such  like  simple  agreements.  And 
my  impression  is  that  he  thinks  of  Euro- 
peans as  living  under  similar  conditions. 

Nothing  of  that  sort  will  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Old  World.  The  EurODCM  situa- 
tion is  altogether  more  intense  and  tragic 
than  the  American.  Europe  need.-,  not. 
treaties,  but  a  profound  change  in  its  politi- 
cal ideas  and  habits.  Europe  is  saturated 
with  narrow  patriotism  like  a  body  salu 
rated  by  some  evil  inherited  disease.  Stic 
is  haunted  by  narrow  ambitions  and  an- 
cient animosities. 

It  is  because  of  this  profound  differ- 
ence of  situation  and  outlook  that  I  am 


An  Announcement 

of  great  economic  importance  to 
every  man  or  woman  who  pays 

a  shoe  bill 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  announcement  of  the  recent 
scientific  discovery  of  Korite  flashed  over  the  tele- 
graph wires.  Its  tremendous  importance  was  in- 
stantly recognized  by  thousands  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

Korite  is  the  substance  which,  applied  to 
leather,  makes  it  wear  at  least  twice  as  long. 

The  discovery  of  Korite  makes  it  possible  for  every 
family  to  reduce  its  shoe  bill  by  one  half. 

Combined  with  certain  waterproofing 
elements,  Korite  is  known  by  the 
name  WonderWear 

One  treatment  of  shoes  with  WonderWear  does  all 
of  these  things: 

It  makes  the  shoes  wear  twice  as  long 
Reduces  the  necessity  for  rubbers 
Keeps  children's  feet  dry 
Allows  the  shoes  to  be  shined  as  usual 
Makes  new  shoes  more  comfortable 

Every  one  of  these  claims  has  been  proved  by  thou- 
sands of  trials  of  WonderWear,  made  by  shoe  users 
under  every  conceivable  condition  of  actual  hard  wear. 

Each  fifty  cent  package  will  treat  at  least  three  pairs 
of  men's  shoes  — more  of  women's  and  children's. 

WonderWear  is  as  good  for  the  finest  women's  and 
children's  shoes  as  for  the  heaviest  lumberman's  boots. 
It  is  as  invaluable  to  the  banker  as  to  the  postman  or 
office  worker. 

How  to  recognize  WonderWear         Korite  Products,  Inc. 


Look  for  this  package  in  btue  and  orange, 
at  your  dealer'* 


The  ii<  lunl  I  i  I agr  of  WondeiWcai  If  four  tlmr*  thh  size 


91  Bedford  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Laboratories:  Wollaston,  Mass. 
New  York  Sales  Office: 
130  West  42nd  St. 


To  Shoe  Wearers: 

Co  to  your  dealer.  A*\\  him  for 
WonderWear.  If  he  is  not  yet  able 
to  supply  you.  Wind  us  hi*  name  and 
50c  for  full  sized  can  sufficient  to 
thoroughly  treat  al  least  three  pairs 
of  shoes.  I  his  offer  u  ill  he  with 
drOWn,  (tn/ntalatsly  we  have  ar- 
ranged for  local  dealer  distribution. 

To  the  Retail  Trade: 

I  Intil  t/our  jobber  is  able  to  supply 
\l  ondcril  car.  we  will  gladly  ship 
anil  bill  you  quantities  of  I  dor.cn 
and  upwards,  provided  you  give  us 
i/nur  jobber's  name  with  order. 

To  Jobber*: 

I I  is  our  aim  to  do  business  only 
through  regular  trade  channels.  Wc 
cordially  incite  your  immediate  en- 
quiries regarding  WonderWear. 
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Fill  This  "Bowl  | 
With  LIGHT!  J 


Pt- 


Fill  it  to  overflowing 
for  the  cost  is  little.  Let 
it  pour  out  its  abundant 
smiling  radiance,  upward 
and  downward.  Watch  the 
room  smile  back  again,  in 
restful  beauty.    Mark  the 
absence  of  glare  and  shad- 
ows; the  coming  of  comfort 
to  eyes  and  nerves.  • 

Is  this  too  much  to  expect 
from  the  evening  light  in  the 
home?  Not  when  that  light 
is  GAS  LIGHT,  distributed 
in  the  modern  semi-indirect 
way  from  a 


Gas  Bowl 

You'd  never  have  guessed  that 
this  is  a  gas  fixture?  But  it  is; 
and  it  exemplifies  the  new  standard 
in  lighting  fixtures — the  combina- 
tion of  modern  taste  and  conven- 
ience with  sensible  economy  and 
wonderfully  good  light. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  Welsbach 
Lights  that  present  gas  lighting  in 
an  entirely  new  and  delightful 
aspect. 

YOUR  GAS  COMPANY 

will  help  you  to  select  the  right 
Welsbach  for  every  room  and 
every  purpose. 

MANUFACTURED   BY  THE 

WELSBACH  COMPANY 

GLOUCESTER.  N.  J. 


convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  any  com- 
mon political  cooperation  to  organize  a 
world  peace  between  America  and  Europe 
at  the  present  time. 

The  American  type  of  state  and  the 
European  type  of  state  are  different  things, 
incapable  of  an  effectual  alliance;  the 
steam  tractor  and  the  ox  cannot  plow  this 
furrow  together.  American  thought,  Amer- 
ican individuals  may  no  doubt  play  a  very 
great  part  in  the  task  of  reconstruction  that 
lies  before  Europe,  but  not  the  American 
Federal  Government  as  a  sovereign  state 
among  equal  states. 

The  United  States  constitutes  a  state  on 
a  different  scale  and  level  from  any  Old 
World  state.  Patriotism  and  the  national 
idea  in  America  is  a  different  thing  and  a 
bigger-scale  thing  than  patriotism  and  na- 
tional idea  in  any  Old  World  state. 

Any  league  of  nations  aiming  at  sta- 
bility now  would  necessarily  be  a  league 
seeking  to  stereotype  existing  boundaries 
and  existing  national  ideas.  Now  these 
boundaries  and  these  ideas  are  just  what 
have  to  be  got  rid  of  at  any  cost.  Before 
Europe  can  get  on  a  level  and  on  equal 
terms  with  the  United  States,  the  European 
communities  have  to  go  through  a  process 
that  America  went  through — under  much 
easier  conditions — a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
They  have  to  repeat,  on  a  much  greater 
scale  and  against  profounder  prejudices,  the 
feat  of  understanding  and  readjustment 
that  was  accomplished  by  the  American 
people  between  1781  and  1788. 

As  you  will  all  remember,  these  states, 
after  they  had  decided  upon  independence, 
framed  certain  articles  of  confederation; 
they  were  articles  of  confederation  between 
thirteen  nations,  between  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  the  people  of  Virginia,  the 
people  of  Georgia,  and  so  forth — thirteen 
distinct  and  separate  sovereign  peoples. 
They  made  a  union  so  lax  and  feeble  that 
it  could  neither  keep  order  at  home  nor 
maintain  respect  abroad.  Then  they  pro- 
duced another  constitution.  They  swept 
aside  all  that  talk  about  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  the  people  of  Virginia  and 
the  rest  of  their  thirteen  nations.  They 
based  their  union  on  a  wider  idea — the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

Now  Europe,  if  it  is  not  to  sink  down 
to  anarchy,  has  to  do  a  parallel  thing.  If 
Europe  is  to  be  saved  from  ultimate  disas- 
ter Europe  has  to  stop  thinking  in  terms  of 
the  people  of  France,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, the  people  of  Germany,  the  French, 
the  British,  the  Germans,  and  so  forth. 
Europe  has  to  think  at  least  of  the  people 
of  Europe,  if  not  of  the  civilized  people  of 
the  world.  If  we  Europeans  cannot  bring 
our  minds  to  that,  there  is  no  hope  for  us. 
Only  by  thinking  of  all  peoples  can  any 
people  be  saved  in  Europe.  Fresh  wars  will 
destroy  the  social  fabric  of  Europe,  and 
Europe  will  perish  as  nations,  fighting. 

A  Modern  Ocean  State 

There  are  many  people  who  think  that 
there  is  at  least  one  political  system  in  the 
Old  World  which,  like  the  United  States,  is 
large  enough  and  world-wide  enough  to  go 
on  by  itself  under  modern  conditions  for 
some  considerable- time.  They  think  that 
the  British  Empire  can,  as  it  were,  stand 
out  of  the  rest  of  the  Old  World  as  a  self- 
sufficient  system.  They  think  that  it  can 
stand  out  freely  as  the  United  States  can 
stand  out,  and  that  these  two  English- 
speaking  powers  together  have  merely  to 
agree  together  to  dominate  and  keep  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Let  me  give  a  little  attention  to  this  idea. 
It  is,  I  believe,  a  wrong  idea,  and  one  that 
may  be  very  disastrous  to  our  common 
English-speaking  culture  if  it  is  too  fondly 
cherished. 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  British 
imperial  system  is  a  system  different  in  its 
nature  and  size  from  a  typical  European 
state,1  from  a  state  of  the  horse-and-road 
scale,  like  France,  let  us  say,  or  Germany. 
And  equally  it  is  with  the  United  States  a 
new  growth.  The  present  British  Empire  is 
indeed  a  newer  growth  than  the  United 
States.  But  while  the  United  States  con- 
stitutes a  homogeneous  system  and  grows 
more  homogeneous,  the  British  Empire  is 
heterogeneous  and  shows  little  or  no  assimi- 
lative power.  And  while  the  United  States 
is  all  gathered  together  and  is  still  very 
remote  from  any  serious  antagonist,  the 
British  Empire  is  scattered  all  over  the 
world,  entangled  with  and  stressed  against 
a  multitude  of  possible  antagonists. 

I  have  been  arguing  that  the  size  and 
manageability  of  all  political  states  are 


finally  matters  of  transport  and  communi- 
cations. They  grow  to  a  limit  strictly  de- 
termined by  these  considerations.  Beyond 
that  limit  they  are  unstable. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  ideas  to  the  Brit- 
ish Empire. 

I  have  shown  that  the  great  system  of 
the  United  States  is  the  creation  of  the  river 
steamboat  and  the  railway.  Quite  as  much 
so  is  the  present  British  Empire  the  crea- 
tion of  the  ocean-going  steamship — pro- 
tected by  a  great  navy. 

The  British  Empire  is  a  modern  ocean 
state  just  as  the  United  States  is  a  mod- 
ern continental  state.  The  political  and 
economic  cohesion  of  the  British  Empire 
rests  upon  this  one  thing — upon  the  steam- 
ship's remaining  the  dominant  and  secure 
means  of  world  transport  in  the  future.  If 
the  British  Empire  is  to  remain  sovereign 
and  secure  and  independent  of  the  approval 
and  cooperation  of  other  states  it  is  neces- 
sary that  steamship  transport — ocean 
transport — should  remain  dominant  in 
peace  and  invulnerable  in  war. 

Well,  that  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
two  comparatively  new  facts  that  throw  a 
shadow  upon  both  that  predominance  and 
upon  that  invulnerability.  One  is  air 
transport;  the  other  the  submarine.  The 
possibilities  of  the  ocean-going  submarine 
I  will  not  enlarge  upon  now.  They  will  be 
familiar  to  everyone  who  followed  the  later 
phases  of  the  Great  War. 

The  Air  Power  of  the  Future 

It  must  be  clear  that  sea  power  is  no 
longer  the  simple  and  decisive  thing  it  was 
before  the  coming  of  the  submarine.  The 
seaways  can  no  longer  be  taken  and  pos- 
sessed completely.  To  no  other  power 
except  Japan  is  this  so  grave  a  considera- 
tion as  it  is  to  Britain. 

And  if  we  turn  to  the  possibilities  of  air 
transport  in  the  future  we  are  forced  to- 
wards the  same  conclusion — that  the  se- 
curity of  the  British  Empire  must  rest  in 
the  future  not  on  its  strength  in  warfare 
but  on  its  keeping  the  peace  within  and 
without  its  boundaries. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  British  Civil  Air 
Transport  Committee,  and  we  went  with 
care  and  thoroughness  into  the  possibilities 
and  probabilities  of  the  air.  My  work  on 
that  committee  convinced  me  that  in  the 
near  future  the  air  may  be  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only,  highway  for  long-distance  mails, 
for  long-distance  passenger  traffic  and  for 
the  carriage  of  most  valuable  and  compact 
commodities.  The  ocean  ways  are  likely  to 
be  only  the  ways  for  slow  travel  and  for 
staple  and  bulky  trade. 

And  my  studies  on  that  committee  did 
much  to  confirm  my  opinion  that  in  quite 
a  brief  time  the  chief  line  of  military  attack 
will  be  neither  by  sea  nor  land,  but  through 
the  air. 

Moreover,  it  was  borne  in  upon  me  that 
the  chief  air  routes  of  the  world  will  lie  over 
the  great  plains  of  the  world,  that  they  will 
cross  great  stretches  of  sea  or  mountainous 
country  only  very  reluctantly. 

Now  think  of  how  the  British  Empire  lies 
with  relation  to  the  great  sea  and  land 
masses  of  the  world.  There  has  been  talk 
in  Great  Britain  of  what  people  have  called 
all-red  air  routes— that  is  to  say,  all-British 
air  routes.  There  are  no  all-red  air  routes. 
You  cannot  get  out  of  Britain  to  any  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  unless  perhaps  it  is 
Canada,  without  crossing  foreign  territory. 
That  is  a  fact  that  British  people  have  to 
face  and  digest,  and  the  sooner  they  grasp 
it  the  better  for  them.  Britain  cannot  use 
air  ways  even  to  develop  her  commerce  in 
peacetime  without  the  consent  and  coopera- 
tion of  a  great  number  of  her  intervening 
neighbors.  If  she  embarks  single-handed 
on  any  considerable  war  she  will  find  both 
her  air  and  her  sea  communications  almost 
completely  cut. 

And  so  the  British  Empire,  in  spite  of  its 
size  and  its  modernity,  is  not  much  better 
off  now  in  the  way  of* standing  alone  than 
the  other  European  countries.  It  is  no  ex- 
ception to  our  generalization  that,  apart 
from  all  other  questions,  the  scale  and  form 
of  the  European  states  are  out  of  harmony 
with  contemporary  and  developing  trans- 
port conditions,  and  that  all  these  powers 
are,  if  only  on  this  account,  under  one 
urgent  necessity  to  sink  those  ideas  of  com- 
plete independence  that  have  hitherto 
dominated  them.  It  is  a  life-and-deatn 
necessity.  If  they  cannot  obey  it  they  will 
all  be  destroyed.  < 

Editor's  Note — This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  sil 
articles  by  Mr.  Wells.  The  next  will  appear  in  an 
early  issue. 
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penci 


Peeking  at  you  from  your 
pocket,  %l  awaits  your  call. 

Always  pointed  for  the  job, 
j}d  is  straight  and  strong  and 
handsome,  too,  in  silver  finish. 

Eager  to  help,  j}d  holds  leads 
firmly,  feeds  them  without  jam- 
ming or  breaking  and  lacks  all 
complicated  mechanism 

He  has  lots  of  extra  leads  ready 
to  hand,  a  renewable  eraser 
where  you  can  get  at  it,  and  a 
pocket  clip  that  will  not  wear 
or  tear,  fyl  is  the  gentleman 
among  pencils. 


Get  yourself 

$1 

i In  Canada  $1 .50 


HI"  ill 


The  Hoge  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc  .,  21  *>  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 
Canadian  Representative,  A.  J.  McCrae,  1\  Scott  Street,  Toronto,  Out. 


Get  yourself  a  Pal  ui 
Stationery,  Jewelry,  l)e 

LrtnwnttDrug»Novclty 

or  1 1  a  rd  w  a  re  S  ions. 
Ml  makes  of  leads  will 
til  I'al.  Pal  leads  will  til 

all  pencils.  We  re  com 

mend  Pal  leads  because 

of  our  belief  in  their 
luperior  quality, 
Dealeri  can  obtain  nee 

umphlct  outlining  sales 
lelps,  A  postal  will 
irmu  it. 
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for  grinding 


The  KOHLER  Automatic  POWER  and  LIGHT  110  Volt  D.  C. 


POWER 

for  c leaning 


POWER 
for  separating 


HEAT 

for  ironing 


Instant,  Automatic,  Electric  Power  and  Light 


So  simple  is  the  operation  of  the  Kohler  Automatic 
that  merely  the  turn  of  any  power  switch  or  light 
button  on  the  circuit  instantly  produces  full  110 
volts  of  electric  current  and  sends  it  direct  to  the 
place  where  it  is  needed. 

This  automatic  feature  gives  to  the  farmer  or  other 
user  of  the  Kohler  Automatic  the  same  convenient 
electric  service  enjoyed  in  cities  or  other  communities 
served  by  central  power  stations. 

The  Kohler  Automatic  operates  without  the  storage 
batteries  heretofore  thought  necessary,  thus  elim- 
inating the  expense  and  trouble  commonly  experi- 
enced with  replacement  of  battery  plates. 


And  the  generous  capacity  of  the  Kohler  Automatic 
— 1500  watts  or  two  electrical  horsepower — provides 
ample  current  for  operating  standard  household  and 
farm  power  appliances,  in  addition  to  lighting  the 
home,  the  barn  and  other  outbuildings. 

Only  the  Kohler  Automatic  provides  the  combi- 
nation of  these  advantages.  And  the  48  years  of 
successful  manufacturing  experience  back  of  this 
company  assures  its  dependability. 

An  interesting  illustrated  booklet  giving  a  complete 
description  of  the  Kohler  Automatic  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  Progressive  dealers  are  invited  to  inquire 
concerning  available  territory  in  their  vicinity. 


No  Storage  Batteries  Means 

Constant  and  uniform  delivery  of  electric 
current  direct  from  generator,  and  without 
any  loss.  Personal  attention  reduced  to 
minimum.  The  only  battery  is  a  small 
automobile  type  for  starting  the  engine. 

Automatic  Start  and  Stop  Means 

The  turn  of  any  switch  or  button,  anywhere 
on  the  circuit,  starts  or  stops  the  engine 
and  the  generation  of  current  instantly. 

1500  Watts  Means 

Twice  the  capacity  of  ordinary  plants. 


Ample  current  for  lights  and  numerous 
power  appliances  in  use  at  the  same  time, 
and  without  danger  from  overload. 

110  Volts  Means 

All  standard  appliances  (110  Volt)  may 
be  used.  These  appliances  are  available 
everywhere,  and  usually  cost  less  than 
those  of  lower  voltage. 

Automatic  Governor  Means 
Economical  operating  costs.  Consump- 
tion of  fuel  is  automatically  tapered  to 
current  being  used. 
Send  today  for  illustrated  booklet. 


KOHLER  of  KOHLER 

Kohler  Co.,  Founded  1873,  Kohler,  Wis. 
Shipping  Point,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 


Boston 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Houston 

Indianapolis 

New  York 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
St.  Louis 
San  Francisco 
Seattle 
London 


ALSO 


MANUFACTURERS 


POWER 
for  washing 


POWER 

for  pumping 
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(Continued  from  Page  16) 


was  a  doublo-lipudor  that  day— "and  sco  if 
old  Dusty  can't  catch  him?" 

The  Texan  man  thought  pretty  well  of 
the  idea.  I  went  around  the  stand  tipping 
everybody  off  that  McCarren,  the  man- 
ager, had  bet  a  Texan  man  $500  that  old 
Dusty  could  catch  a  jack  rabbit.  This,  of 
course,  was  not  true,  but  everybody  got 
steamed  up  over  it  immediately. 

Until  we  got  in  the  pitcher's  box  to  start 
that  race  I  never  knew  that  a  jack  rabbit 
could  look  so  long  and  gangly  and  have  so 
many  legs.  I  held  old  Dusty  till  the  jack 
got  started.  I  might  as  well  be  holding  him 
yet  for  that  matter. 

When  Dusty  started  with  a  yelp  that 
long-legged  jack  kind  of  looked  around  as 
if  he  had  heard  a  strange  noise  and  went 
hopping  to  the  outfield  on  three  legs.  Evi- 
dently he  was  looking  for  a  hole  in  the 
fence — and  he  took  his  time  about  it. 
Dusty  was  going  like  a  steam  engine,  with 
the  crowd  egging  him  on.  Without  putting 
that  fourth  leg  down,  the  rabbit  kept  fifty 
yards  ahead  of  the  dog. 

Finally  Dusty  got  him  hemmed  in  a 
corner,  but  Mister  Jack  Rabbit  simply 
jumped  right  over  his  head,  loped  up  to  the 
bleachers  and  waited  for  something  to 
happen.  Old  Dusty  promptly  trotted  up 
to  the  lemonade  stand  and  lay  down.  To 
this  day  I  don't  believe  that  rabbit  ever 
knew  he  was  being  chased. 

It  was  the  best  laugh  the  baseball  crowd 
had  that  summer.  Anyway,  it  got  the 
crowd  talking  about  fast  dogs — like  grey- 
hounds— and  that  was  what  I  wanted. 

You  see,  I  had  conceived  the  idea  of  put- 
ting on  a  jack-rabbit  tournament  at  the  ball 
park  when  the  team  was  gone.  We  would 
allow  the  entry  of  any  dog  that  an  owner 
wanted  to  start,  and  would  hang  up  prizes. 
The  Texan  man  assured  me  he  had  plenty 
of  jack  rabbits  to  accommodate  all  comers. 
He  went  in  with  me,  and  for  furnishing 
the  rabbits  was  to  get  25  per  cent  of  the 
profits.  Being  the  main  promoter,  I  was  to 
rent  the  park,  pay  all  expenses  and  furnish 
the  publicity.  The  Diamond  Dust  column 
made  that  easy.  Now  you  would  think 
that  a  dandy  scheme,  wouldn't  you? 

There  were  advance  stories  in  the  papers 
every  day.  The  park  cost  me  $100,  which 
included  the  ticket  takers.  I  kept  the 
lemonade  privilege.  A  gener-.l  admission 
fee  of  twenty-five  cents  was  cl  arged. 

Everybody  in  town,  it  seemed  to  me,  was 
asking  his  neighbor,  "Are  you  going  out  to 
see  Red's  jack-rabbit  race?" 

I  reckon  everybody  thought  the  other 
fellow  was,  and  that  that  would  be  enough. 

Sports  Promoters 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  big  tournament 
the  gates  yielded  less  than  twenty-five  dol- 
lars. Before  the  first  race  started — and 
that  proved  a  joke — the  Texan  man  and 
myself  were  arrested  for  cruelty  to  animals, 
and  the  biggest  jack-rabbit  race  ever  at- 
tempted stopped  dead  in  its  tracks. 

Of  all  the  sporting  events  I  ever  staged 
that  was  the  biggest  bust.  And  it  had 
looked  like  such  a  cinch! 

Of  my  $200  capital  I  had  exactly  twenty- 
five  dollars  and  a  sore  guy  from  Texas  left. 
To  this  day,  though,  I  believe  my  show- 
man's instinct  was  correct.  It  only  goes  to 
show  that  in  sports  things  are  not  always 
what  they  seem. 

There  is  a  fascination  about  managing 
and  exhibiting  professional  sports  that  does 
not  exist  in  any  other  line  of  showmanship. 
It  is  that  very  fascination  that  makes  men 
put  out  more  money  than  they  ever  get 
back.  Sporting  events,  you  know,  are  of 
legitimate  public  interest  and  have  a  news 
value  that  no  other  form  of  amusement — 
theaters,  for  instance — may  ever  hope  to 
have.  The  promoters  see  themselves  ex- 
ploited in  -the  news  columns  as  public 
characters,  and  that  makes  them  eager  to 
excel.  They  often  step  far  beyond  their 
limit  in  making  financial  offers  because 
they  like  to  read  of  themselves  as  famous 
sportsmen  who  are  in  the  game  for  sport's 
sake  only. 

The  explanation  of  the  ease  with  which 
professional  sports  get  space  in  the  news 
columns,  of  course,  is  because  there  is  a 
contest.  The  public  likes  to  air  opinions  on 
these  things  in  advance,  and  then  buy 
papers  to  see  who  won  and  how. 

With  theaters  it  is  different.  Mighty  few 
people  ever  read  the  newspapers  next  day 
to  see  which  actor  won. 


After  my  jack-rabbit  failure  my  Barnum 
instincts  of  necessity  took  quite  a  rest. 
But  they  were  not  dead— just  dormant.  I 
organized  a  semiprof  essional  baseball  league 
around  the  town  and  did  so  well  that 
eventually  I  got  in  as  one  of  the  owners  of 
a  regular  minor-league  club.  When  I  had 
learned  the  ropes  of  that  I  grew  restless, 
sold  out  at  a  big  profit  and  took  myself 
North  and  East. 

Since  then  I  have  been  interested,  one 
way  and  another,  in  every  big  sport  in  the 
country.  I  have  made  some  busts  in  which 
I  invested  as  much  as  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars — just  as  complete  as  my  jack- 
rabbit  classic.  Also  I  have  made  occasional 
ten-strikes  out  of  events  that  were  started 
as  a  joke. 

Before  going  into  detail  let  me  say  right 
here  that  the  big  profits  you  hear  about  in 
professional  sports,  as  a  rule,  do  not  exist. 
The  best  a  sporting  promoter  ever  gets  in 
the  long  run  is  a  legitimate  profit,  about 
like  that  of  a  merchant  or  a  banker.  Often 
he  steps  in  too  deep  for  that.  To  illustrate, 
how  many  men  can  you  recall  who  ever  got 
rich  out  of  baseball,  fighting,  racing  or  any 
other  sport,  and  retired? 

Strictly  Business 

Before  asking  that  question  I  tried  to 
figure  out  an  answer  myself.  In  all  my  ac- 
quaintance, which  extends  throughout  the 
United  States,  I  can  recall  right  now  but 
three  men  who  really  grew  independently 
wealthy  out  of  sports.  Two  of  those  are 
baseball-club  owners  and  the  other  is  a 
race-track  owner.  I  know  of  no  very 
wealthy  man  in  the  fight  game.  It  is 
doubtful  if  there  are  any  more  rich  race- 
track owners.  With  public  betting  cut  out, 
there  is  no  longer  a  daily  levy  on  the  book- 
makers. 

I  was  even  surprised  myself  the  other 
day  while  consulting  some  other  promoters 
to  gather  the  facts  I  am  about  to  present 
to  find  that  the  rarest  cases  do  not  show  a 
net  profit  of  10  per  cent  on  the  receipts. 

Sport  promotion  is  purely  a  business,  and 
works  out  pretty  much  like  any  other  busi- 
ness. The  same  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
govern  it.  Get-rich-quick  plunges  excite 
the  public,  but  do  not  usually  pan  out.  To 
be  successful  a  sporting  man  must  forget 
the  big  figures  that  appear  in  the  news- 
papers and  figure  on  a  legitimate  profit  by 
the  application  of  legitimate  business  meth- 
ods. I  have  failed  by  not  keeping  that 
balance,  and  I  have  watched  others  do 
likewise. 

A  man  must  play  the  game  with  chips — 
not  money.  If  you  get  what  I  mean,  he 
must  set  in  his  stack  to  back  his  sound 
judgment  just  like  a  poker  player  does  his 
chips.  Forget  what  they  represent,  but 
don't  go  crazy  with  the  heat  just  to  show 
that  you  are  game.  No  poker  player,  I 
believe,  would  play  his  hand  so  freely  and 
with  such  good  judgment  if  he  played  with 
actual  money  instead  of  chips. 

Some  baseball  clubs  never  get  anywhere 
because  they  look  at  the  $10,000  for  a 
player  as  if  it  were  yanked  out  of  the 
family  sock  and  piled  right  up  in  front  of 
them.  Anxiety  makes  them  parsimonious, 
even  if  they  know  it  should  be  a  winning 
move.  If  they  simply  shoved  in  a  stack  of 
chips,  playing  the  hand  as  it  should  be 
played,  they  would  get  bigger  results,  and 
the  results,  after  all,  are  just  so  many  chips 
in  the  bank. 

I  speak  of  baseball  familiarly  because  I 
have  been  more  intimately  associated  with 
that  sport  than  any  other.  It  was  my  first 
love.  I  have  dabbled  in  and  out  the  fight 
game,  making  some  big  plunges  in  my  day, 
out  in  reminiscing  my  first  thoughts  nat- 
urally turn  to  baseball.  That  and  fighting 
are  the  two  main  commercial  sports  in  this 
country,  and  the  others  can  be  judged  in 
proportion.  The  business  system  is  the 
same. 

I  ran  a  baseball  club  in  a  minor  league 
one  year  within  the  last  decade  and  cleaned 
up  $50,000  in  real  money.  But  it.  is  pretty 
hard  to  do  that  now,  even  if  one  is  lucky  in 
having  good  players  to  sell,  as  I  did.  The 
business  of  the  game  has  become  so  stand- 
ardized, and  its  ramifications  so  familiar 
to  everybody,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
earn  more  than  a  imall  profit  .in  an  invest- 
ment. The  expense  touches  so  close  to  t  he 
receipts  that,  the  margin  is  mighty  narrow. 

I  have  in  mind  the  case  of  a  friend  who 
owns  a  valuable  franchise  in  one  of  the 


Among  the  wide  uses  to  which  the  famous  "Porceliron"  enamel  on 
Toncan  Metal  Sheets  is  put  are  stoves,  refrigerators  and  table  tops 

For  Fine  Porcelain  Enamel 

When  you  buy  modern  kitchen  equipment  be 
sure  that  Toncan  Metal  is  used  as  a  base  for  the 
enameled  parts.  It  insures  a  lasting,  brilliant 
finish,  free  from  blemish. 


QNCAN 


METAL 

Endures  and  Insures 

Pioneers  in  the  enameling  of  sheet  metal,  The 
Ingram-Richardson  Manufacturing  Company, 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  and  Frankfort,  Ind.,  makers 
of  "Ing- Rich"  Enameled  Signs  and  of  "Porcel- 
iron— The  Perfec  t  Porcelain  Enamel,"  are  neces- 
sarily most  cxaiting  in  their  requirements  of 
sheet  metal.  For  to  them  falls  the  responsibility 
of  making  enameled  parts  that  give  beauty,  clean- 
liness and  lifetime  durability  wherever  used  in 
kitchen  cabinets,  tables,  ranges  and  refrigerators. 

We  naturally  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  Toncan 
Metal  has  met  their  approval  as  a  base  iron. 

I  rnsurpassed  forWcldintz,  Forming,  Enameling 
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Shreveport,  La. 

Commercial  National  Bank 
one  of  the  largest  in 
Louisiana,uses  6i  Daker- 
Vaioter  loose  leaf  binders. 


Lj our business  often 
J  demands  quick  and 
accurate  analyses; 
figures  that  clar- 
ify situ  ati  on  s.W^ve 
made  them  possible 
for  thousands  of 
business  men. 

Baker-Vawter  Company 

San-ice  offices  in  52  Cities  -  General  offices  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
Jn  Cmnfo  —  Coprland  (Shatterson  Ltd..  Brampton.  Ontario. 

Originators  and  ^Manufacturers  Loose  Leaf  and  Steel  Filing  Equipment 


major  leagues  and  who  is  supposed  to  have 
made  a  barrel  of  money.  In  the  past  ten 
years  his  club  has  won  two  pennants  and 
has  taken  part  in  the  World's  Series.  The 
attendance  at  his  park  one  of  those  cham- 
pionship years  aggregated  500,000. 

This  club  owner,  who  really  loves  the 
game  and  has  been  in  it  since  its  infancy, 
started  the  custom  a  few  years  ago  of  send- 
ing out  Christmas  presents  to  some  of  his 
sporting  friends  and  the  baseball  writers. 
One  year  he  would  send  souvenir  gold 
knives;  other  years  engraved  carafes, 
canes,  umbrellas,  and  so  on.  He  dearly 
loved  to  do  this  and  it  got  to  be  sort  of  an 
annual  event  to  be  anticipated. 

One  Christmas  the  old  club  owner's  pres- 
ents were  a  little  late.  Sporting  writers  in 
good-natured,  humorous  quips  reminded 
him  of  the  tardiness.  This  was  especially 
noticeable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  club 
had  had  a  most  prosperous  season.  Little 
did  they  know,  though,  how  few  laughs 
those  little  shots  got  out  of  the  old  man. 
After  drawing  500,000  people  that  year,  he 
had  to  borrow  the  cash  temporarily  to  send 
out  those  Christmas  presents — actually 
had  to  borrow  it! 

I  never  have  had  enough  money  at  one 
time  to  buy  a  big-league  ball  club,  but 
always  I  have  had  a  hankering  to  do  it. 
Frankly,  I  like  the  glamour  of  it,  that  place 
in  the  limelight.  I  have  been  able,  though, 
to  interest  others.  Having  taken  a  silent 
part  in  some  of  the  negotiations,  I  am  able 
to  discuss  the  financial  side  of  the  game 
with  a  certain  amount  of  first-hand  knowl- 
edge. 

The  average  expense  of  operating  a 
major-league  ball  club  is  $300,000  a  year. 
A  few  clubs  go  beyond  that.  Some  of  the 
weaker  teams  of  necessity  get  along  on  less, 
due  to  having  acquired  their  real  estate 
years  ago  and  having  added  no  costly  im- 
provements. 

With  that  much  overhead  it  should  be 
plain  that  a  ball  club  must  be  a  contender 
for  part  of  the  season,  at  least,  to  keep 
from  going  broke.  The  attendance  falls  off 
as  soon  as  a  team  begins  to  lose  regularly. 

A  ball  club  usually  figures  to  make  all  its 
money  at  home.  A  high-salaried  team  is 
very  fortunate  to  make  much  more  than  its 
expenses  on  the  road.  For  instance,  one  of 
the  clubs  in  the  fight  for  the  pennant  last 
year  played  a  series  in  the  city  of  a  tail- 
ender,  taking  in  a  total  of  $160  for  the  four 
games.  This  was  not  enough  to  pay  the 
railroad  fare,  a  distance  of  100  miles,  to  say 
nothing  of  hotel  bills. 

Baseball  Finance 

Now  as  a  ball  club  has  but  seventy- 
seven  games  at  home  in  a  season,  they  have 
got  to  get  up  and  dust.  Though  they  have 
seventy-seven  games,  they  do  not  always 
have  seventy-seven  days.  Eight  games, 
on  the  average,  are  postponed  on  account 
of  rain,  being  played  off  in  double-headers 
later.  Each  club  must  play  154  games  in 
a  season. 

The  highest  priced  seat  in  a  ball  park, 
outside  of  the  private  boxes,  is  one  dollar. 
The  great  bulk  of  fans  occupy  seats  cost- 
ing fifty  and  seventy-five  cents.  Those  prices 
are  fixed  by  baseball  law  and  cannot  be 
changed  by  individual  owners.  Seventy- 
five  cents  was  the  top  price  before  the  war. 
There  is  a  war  tax  of  15  per  cent  on  each 
ticket,  but  the  prices  have  been  so  arranged 
that  the  public  pays  most  of  that  now. 

A  crowd  in  most  major-league  parks 
averages  sixty  cents  a  ticket.  In  the  Polo 
Grounds  at  New  York,  most  imposing  of  all 
grounds,  the  average  is  a  little  higher,  due 
to  the  preponderance  of  high-priced  seats. 

You  see,  therefore,  a  crowd  of  20,000, 
we'll  say,  means  in  cash  $12,000.  Of  that 
the  visiting  club  gets  one-half  the  price  of 
general  admission,  usually  fifty  cents.  The 
visiting  club,  in  other  words,  is  paid 
twenty-five  cents  for  each  spectator.  The 
extras  charged  for  covered  stands,  reserved 
seats,  and  so  on,  are  the  profit  of  the  home 
club.  That  is  a  time-honored  practice  of 
baseball,  and  holds  good  in  every  city  in 
the  United  States. 

Now  after  paying  off  the  visiting  club 
that  crowd  of  20,000  nets  the  home  club 
$7000.  And,  mind  you,  20,000  is  one  whale 
of  a  crowd.  The  average  ball  club  doesn't 
have  many  20,000  crowds  in  a  season.  The 
published  figures  of  baseball  crowds  are 
often  exaggerated  in  the  newspapers,  be- 
cause the  official  figures  are  rarely  given 
out  except  at  a  World's  Series.  Then  it  is 
compulsory.  From  these  official  announce- 
ments it  is  known  that  Braves'  Field  in 
Boston  has  the  largest  seating  capacity.  In 


a  World's  Series  game  played  there  in  1916 
the  official  count  showed  a  crowd  of  42,620, 
which  is  the  record. 

That  will  give  you  the  grain  of  salt  with 
which  to  take  the  reported  crowds  of  50,000. 
It  can't  be  done. 

With  some  clubs  the  salary  list  will  run 
as  high  as  $150,000.  With  others,  of  course, 
this  item  is  much  smaller.  They  have  fewer 
and  cheaper  players  and  they  have  fewer 
and  cheaper  officials.  They  also  have 
fewer  crowds. 

With  such  an  expense  some  of  the  weaker 
sisters  would  go  broke  in  the  middle  of  the 
season.  As  a  result,  they  remain  weak 
clubs — second-division  teams  they  are 
called. 

Those  fellows  who  never  get  a  crack  at 
the  big  pots  do  not  play  with  chips.  They 
look  upon  the  money  when  it  is  green  and 
counted  out  in  packages.  They  manage  to 
stick  along  by  drawing  to  cinches  and  tak- 
ing no  chances.  But  they  rarely  get  any- 
where. These  losing  clubs  do  not  draw  big 
crowds  at  home,  but  manage  to  scrape 
along  by  furnishing  opposition  for  the  con- 
tending clubs. 

Second  Divisioners 

One  of  these  tail-end  clubs,  unable  to  pay 
more  than  expenses  on  the  home  grounds 
last  summer,  due  to  its  position  in  the  race, 
was  given  a  check  for  $20,000  for  its  share 
of  the  receipts  in  a  four-game  series  at  New 
York  which  took  in  Saturday  and  Sunday 
and  drew  enormous  crowds.  The  New 
York  club  later  went  to  the  town  of  the 
weak  club  and  got  $500  for  its  share  in  a 
four-game  series. 

See  how  it  works?  There  must  be  some 
losers  or  there  could  be  no  winners,  and  the 
losers  eke  out  an  existence  on  the  crumbs 
from  the  rich  tables. 

The  costly  trips  of  the  topnotch  clubs  are 
a  meal  ticket  for  weaker  ones.  These 
second  divisioners,  in  a  way,  are  the  Patsy 
Bolivars  of  baseball — the  fellows  who  are 
paid  to  be  beaten  up  by  the  contenders. 

Next  year  the  worm  may  turn,  but  there 
are  some  ball  teams  that  remain  in  the  rut 
from  year  to  year.  To  revive  them  takes  a 
financial  upheaval — new  blood,  new  money. 

The  best  emergency  method  of  lifting  a 
club  out  of  the  rut  is  to  spend  some  spec- 
tacular sum  for  a  star  player,  provided  such 
a  deal — they  are  very  difficult— can  be 
swung.  The  less  fortunate  clubs  have 
sensed  the  danger  of  accepting  these  big 
offers.  Eventually,  they  fear,  it  would 
mean  that  the  rich  clubs  would  have  all  the 
star  players  and  the  weaker  teams  nothing. 
As  a  result  there  would  be  no  race..  The 
American  public  will  not  pay  to  see  an 
event  that  is  no  contest. 

The  rich  man  who  thinks  baseball  a  gold 
mine  and  gets  into  it  by  investing  a  big 
bank  roll  usually  has  pretty  hard  sledding 
to  make  more  than  he  would  by  investing 
in  good  securities.  It  is  the  glamour  of  it, 
the  ever-growing  ambition  to  develop  a 
pennant  winner,  that  holds  him. 

Like  the  public,  the  players  frequently 
get  a  distorted  idea  of  the  money  to  be 
made  out  of  baseball.  They  forget  the  in- 
evitable overhead  expense.  As  a  result  all 
of  their  efforts  to  run  the  game  themselves 
on  a  cooperative  basis  have  been  failures. 

Ball  players  sometimes  have  a  very  hazy 
idea  of  finance.  Only  the  other  day  I  was 
told  of  one — a  star — who  was  given  a  check 
for  $25,000  as  advance  payment  to  appear 
in  a  big  moving-picture  feature.  So  pleased 
was  he  with  this  check,  according  to  my  in- 
formant, he  kept  it  in  his  pocket  to  show  to 
friends.  After  two  or  three  months'  work 
the  picture  turned  out  a  bust.  The  finances 
ran  short  and  the  player  had  held  the  check 
so  long  and  so  tightly  that  when  he  went  to 
cash  it  there  were  no  funds  in  the  bank. 

The  practice  of  paying  fabulous  sums  for 
prize  fights  got  its  real  start  at  Goldfield, 
Nevada,  when  Battling  Nelson  fought  Joe 
Gans  for  the  lightweight  championship  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago.  Having,  put  on  an 
automobile  race  on  the  coast  out  of  which  I 
made  a  little  money— not  much— I  was  in 
Goldfield  when  the  idea  started.  Tex  Pack- 
ard, a  mining  prospector,  recently  returned 
from  Alaska,  saw  in  the  fight  a  chance  to 
put  the  town  on  the  map.  After  he  had 
talked  with  the  business  men  in  town,  and 
they  had  agreed  to  guarantee  part  of  the 
necessary  cash,  the  sporting  world  was 
startled  by  an  offer  of  more  than  $20,000 
for  the  championship  bout  at  Goldfield. 
People  who  had  never  heard  of  Goldfield 
began  rustling  around  for  maps,  and  really 
did  put  a  marker  on  the  spot. 

(Continued  on  Page  105) 
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Resigns 
indure 


that  graced  Justinian's  Shrine 
today  —  in  Wadsworth  Cases 


fit 


An  enlargement  illustrating 
minutely  how  Wadsworth 
has  woven  into  watch 
cases  the  rare  ornaments 
of  an  ancient  civiliza 


Portraying  the  VJadsworth  art  of  fashioning 
cases  for  the  leading  watch  movements 


'HEN  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
in  the  year  532,  conceived  his 
plan  of  erecting  at  Constants 
nople  a  church  "that  should  be  the  grand' 
est  monument  ever  built  by  man,"  he 
ordered  the  governors  of  even  his  most 
distant  provinces  to  ransack  Rome  for 
her  richest  art  fragments. 

Vast  shiploads  of  costly  relics  were  borne 
from  every  corner  of  the  empire.  For 
six  years  ten  thousand  men  toiled  night 
and  day  upon  this  mammoth  project, 
exhausting  the  royal  treasury  and  the 
emperor's  private  purse. 

Hagia  Sophia,  thus  conceived,  has  be 
come  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  its  treas' 
ured  decorations  lost  to  view  beneath 
many  coats  of  whitewash. 

Reproductions  of  some  of  the  great  orna' 
ments  which  graced  this  earliest  monu' 
ment  of  pure  Byzantine  style  have  been 
preserved  —  and  are  reflected  today  in 
the  products  of  the  Wadsworth  artists. 
So  do  the  watch  cases  shown  above 
portray  the  art  of  an  ancient  civilization. 

Here  are  examples  of  the  way 
Wadsworth  fashions  for  the  men 
and  women  of  today  watch  cases  of 
rare  beauty,  watch  cases  that  com' 


bine  that  grace  of  line  and  exactness  of  fit 
found  only  in  the  products  of  supreme 
artists.  Among  the  Wadsworth  master' 
pieces  there  is  a  case  for  every  taste,  a 
case  for  every  purse. 

The  watch— a  product  of  two  industries 
With  great  skill  the  movement  maker 
constructs  your"movcment"or"works," 
an  intricate  mechanism  for  the  measure 
ment  of  time.  But,  for  the  completion  of 
the  watch  he  now  turns  to  the  case 
maker,  who  employs  such  artistry  in  the 
designing  of  the  case  as  will  make  the 
completed  watch  a  beautiful  article  of 
personal  wear. 

Thus  it  is  that  for  thirty  years  Wads' 
worth  cases  have  dressed  and  protected 
the  watch   movements  or  leading 


Many  of  the  most 
popular  designs 
with  which  you 

are  acquainted  Combining  true  elegance  of  line  with  an 

\\  j    J  I      MMi  Mtu  "I  fit,  the  MM  aoov*  reflects  the 

are    WaUSWOrtn    artistry  of  an  age  Ion*  past 

creations. 

When  you  buy  a  watch,  select  a  move 
ment  that  your  jeweler  will  recommend, 
and  insist  that  it  be  "dressed"  in  a  Wads' 
worth  case.  The  Wadsworth  name  is 
your  assurance  not  only  of  correct  design 
but  of  the  finest  material  and  workman' 
ship. 

Tin:  Wadsworth  Watch  Case  Co. 
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SWP — Sherwin-Williams  Paint 

Doubles  the  service 
and  cuts  the  cost  of  Painting  in  half 


IOTS  of  paints  look  fine  in  fair  weather, 
J  but  you  want  one  that  looks  fine  after 
foul  weather — after  years  of  it. 

SWP  gives  that  service.  Its  50  years' 
record  proves  it.  It  "covers  the  earth," 
from  the  tropics  to  the  arctic,  on  more 
than  a  million  homes. 

S  WP  is  so  durable  that  it  gives  the 


is 


least  expensive  paint  service  you  can  buy. 
It  covers  so  much  greater  area  that  it 
the  cheapest  gallonage  you  can  buy. 

SWP  covers  360  square  feet  per  gal- 
lon, two  coats,  against  200  to  250  square 
feet  for  cheaply  made  paints.  The  S-W 
dealer  will  gladly  put  you  in  touch  with 
a  painter. 


Go  to  the  Sherwin  -  Williams  dealer  in  your  town. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Main  Office:  601  Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  O 
S-W  PORCH  &  DECK  PAINT 


gives  protection  just  where  home  wear 
and  exposure  are  most  severe — on  porches 
and  steps.  It  prevents  wear  and  warping 
and  improves  appearance. 


S-W  PRESERVATIVE  SHINGLE  STAIN 

is  a  powerful  wood  preservative  which 
adds  years  of  life  to  shingled  roofs  and 
sidings.  All  S-W  Preservative  Shingle 
Stain  colors  are  permanent. 


S-W  REXPAR  Exterior  Varnish 

weathers  year  round  exposure  on  doors, 
porch  ceilings,  store  fronts,  boats,  club 
houses,  etc.  It  is  waterproof,  and  resists 
the  severest  weather. 


Sher  win-  Wil  L I  A  MS 


PRODUCTS 


PAINTS,  VARNISHES,  DYES,  WOOD  PRESERVATIVES, 
CHEMICALS,    INSECTICIDES  and  DISINFECTANTS 
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(Continued  from  Pago  102) 

The  main  cost  of  this  venture,  aside  from 
the  money  to  be  paid  the  fighters,  was  a  big 
grand  stand.  Work  on  this  began  within  a 
few  days  after  the  Goldfield  proposition 
had  been  accepted. 

The  big  bout  was  as  much  a  novelty  to 
the  people  in  the  mining  country  as  the 
mining  country  was  to  the  people  who  came 
from  cities  all  over  the  country.  The  whole 
idea  was  romantic,  and  consequently 
proved  a  financial  success.  The  promoters 
took  in  $69,000  at  the  gate.  The  expenses 
aggregated  around  $40,000.  After  paying 
back  the  citizens  the  money  they  had  put 
up  as  a  guaranty,  the  promoter  cleared 
wound  $10,000. 

After  that  purses  grew  rapidly — too 
rapidly.  Promoters  began  to  vie  with  each 
sther  as  to  who  could  offer  the  most  money. 
Prize  fighters  were  in  clover,  and  have  been 
;ver  since.  < 

The  largest  sum  of  money  ever  taken  in 
it  the  gate  for  a  sporting  event  within  my 
tnowledge  was  $450,000  for  the  Willard- 
Dempsey  fight  at  Toledo.  Of  this  Willard 
ind  Dempsey  got  $127,500. 

That  was  an  immense  undertaking,  and 
letted  but  a  fair  profit— less  than  10  per 
:ent.  The  huge  grand  stand  alone  cost 
5126,000.  The  lumber  in  it  later  was  sold 
or  $25,000— a  net  loss  of  $101,000. 

After  taking  in  $450,000  and  paying  off 
ill  expenses — the  incidentals  were  enor- 
nous— the  promoters  had  less  than  $40,000 
eft.  In  other  words,  these  men  who  as- 
umed  a  liability  of  considerably  more  than 
1250,000— the  purse  to  the  fighters,  the 
tand  and  incidental  expenses— realized  less 
han  a  third  of  the  money  paid  to  Willard 
md  Dempsey. 

There  was  no  profit  whatever  on  the  big 
effries-  and  Johnson  fight  in  Reno,  but 
luite  a  sum  of  money  was  afterward  real- 
zed  on  the  moving  pictures,  which  could 
hen  be  shown  legally.  They  cannot  now. 

The  largest  building  devoted  to  indoor 
ports  in  America  is  Madison  Square  Gar- 
len,  in  New  York.  This  has  a  possible  seat- 
ng  capacity  of  14,000,  varying  with  the 
rrangements  of  floor  seats.  In  the  old  days 
if  boxing  practically  every  event  of  national 
nterest  was  held  there  for  the  simple  reason 
hat  the  promoters  were  able  to  take  in  more 
noney. 

Since  the  recent  legalizing  of  professional 
ioxing  in  New  York  by  what  is  known  as 
he  Walker  Law,  Madison  Square  Garden 
ias  come  into  its  own  again.  It  has  been 
;ased  by  a  group  of  sporting  men,  led  by 
ne  of  the  most  prominent  promoters  in  the 
ountry,  and  is  used  primarily  for  staging 
ghts.  On  off  nights  it  is  rented  for  such 
flairs  as  the  six-day  bicycle  race,  the  cir- 
us,  automobile  shows  and  public  speak- 
igs.  The  customary  rental  is  $1000  a  day. 

New  York  Price  Limits 

Last  winter  Jack  Dempsey  and  Bill 
trennan  fought  there  for  the  heavyweight 
hampionship  of  the  world.  For  this 
)empsey  was  paid  $100,000  and  Brennan 
25,000.  The  natural  inference  is  that 
dllingness  to  pay  such  sums  as  that  indi- 
ate  big  profits  for  the  promoters.  As  a 
latter  of  fact,  but  a  small  sum  was  real- 
sed— less  than  $10,000— and  that  was 
urned  into  the  general  fund  for  offsetting 
ights  that  are  lean. 

In  the  future  it  will  be  impossible  to  pay 
ut  that  much  money  for  attractions,  be- 
ause  it  cannot  be  taken  in  at  the  gate.  The 
tate  Boxing  Commission  of  New  York  has 
laced  a  limit  of  fifteen  dollars  for  tickets  to 
ny  boxing  match.  That  is  why  the  pro- 
osed  championship  match  between  Demp- 
ey  and  Carpentier  may  have  to  be  decided 
i  Europe. 

An  old  friend  of  mine  who  provides 
he  attractions— the  matchmaker,  in  other 
fords—  assures  me  that  it  is  impossible  to 
Teak  more  than  even  on  fights  at  the 
iarden  in  a  year's  run,  due  to  the  heavy 
verhead  expense.  The  only  possible  profit 
)  in  the  subrental  for  other  events  such  as 
he  circus  and  the  six-day  race. 

To/begin  with,  the  annual  rental  of  the 
Jarden  to  these  promoters  is  $200,000. 
rhe  property  taxes  amount  to  $75,000  and 
he  insurance  $13,000.  Federal  and  state 
musement  tax  eats  up  another  $75,000. 
>o,  you  see,  there  is  a  fixed  expenditure  of 
;363,000— about  $1000  a  day  outside  of 
urrent  expenses  such  as  salaries  of  officials, 
ittendants,  advertising,  and  so  on.  Fights 
ire  held  about  once  a  week.  To  get  over 
hat  is  some  climb.  The  books  show  the 
ighters  to  have  received  approximately  50 
>er  cent  of  the  gross  receipts. 


The  biggest  gate  the  Garden  has  had  so 
far  and  there  is  no  chance  of  a  bigger 
one- was  at  the  fight  between  Benny 
Leonard  and  Richie  Mitchell  for  the  light- 
weight championship.  The  amount  was 
$135,745.60. 

This  fight  was  promoted  by  Miss  Anne 
Morgan  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  in 
the  devastated  regions  of  France.  Instead 
of  the  usual  benefit,  in  which  there  is  noth- 
ing at  stake  for  the  boxers  or  the  public  and 
which  consequently  draws  a  small  crowd, 
Miss  Morgan  conceived  the  idea  of  putting 
on  a  regular  championship  fight  and  giving 
the  profits  to  the  sufferers.  The  fighters 
were  paid  $40,000  and  $20,000  respec- 
tively. The  Garden  people  contributed  the 
arena  and  services  of  attendants. 

The  novelty  of  the  affair— a  boxing 
match  staged  by  a  woman  of  the  Four 
Hundred— proved  a  big  success.  Miss  Mor- 
gan allowed  herself  to  be  photographed 
with  the  boxers  and  received  as  much  ap- 
plause as  they. 

That  fight  being  a  topnotcher,  a  study  of 
the  number  of  tickets  sold  and  the  prices 
paid  may  be  enlightening  as  to  the  possi- 
bilities in  receipts  and  profits: 

2,483  at  $  3.30   $  8,193.90 

1,491  at    7.70    11,480.70 

370  at  10.00    3,700.00 

3,336  at  11.00    36,696.00 

895  at  15.00    13,425.00 

385  at  20.00   7,700.00 

2,182  at  25.00  .  .   54,550.00 

Total   $135,745.60 

These  figures  are  exclusive  of  the  free 
list,  composed  of  press  representatives,  tel- 
egraph operators,  officials  and  so  on. 

Taking  a  Loss 

Aside  from  the  $60,000  paid  the  fighters 
this  was  net  profit.  Those  figures  cannot  be 
repeated  unless  the  law  is  changed.  With  a 
fixed  top  price  of  fifteen  dollars  and  the 
others  graduated  accordingly  it  will  not 
only  be  impossible  to  get  that  much  money 
in  the  house  again,  but  the  high  price  of 
fighting  wages  will  also  have  to  come  down. 
Even  if  the  fight  promoters  had  got  that 
money  instead  of  the  French  sufferers  they 
would  have  to  pull  off  many  such  events  in 
a  year  to  overcome  their  overhead.  No, 
the  fighting  business  is  no  gold  mine.  But 
for  the  limelight,  the  enjoyment  of  sport  at- 
mosphere, few  would  stick  to  it.  To  earn  a 
fair  profit  the  best  of  business  methods  must 
be  employed.  All  of  the  figures  I  have  given 
are  based  upon  absolute  honesty  and  effi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  the  attendants.  They 
are  not  always  honest.  I'll  say  they  are  not, 
and  I  say  it  from  unhappy  experience. 

Even  in  my  years  of  apparent  discretion 
and  experience  I  have  made  busts  as  com- 
plete as  the  jack-rabbit  tournament  of  my 
boyhood.  A  few  years  ago  when  the  fight- 
ing laws  were  more  stringent  than  now  a  big 
fight  was  proposed,  but  there  was  no  hall  in 
a  big  city  in  which  it  could  be  legally  held. 
We  got  a  hunch  that  it  was  about  time  to  put 
on  another  big  outdoor  affair.  Some  asso- 
ciates agreed  to  go  in,  and  our  big  offer  got 
the  bout. 

Near  one  of  the  cities  we  erected  tempo- 
rary stands  in  a  sort  of  race  track,  figuring 
on  a  seating  capacity  of  35,000. 

I  hate  to  think  of  that  fight.  As  a  draw- 
ing attraction  it  was  an  unqualified  success. 
To  this  day  I  am  sure  that  we  drew  more 
than  30,000  people.  Still,  when  we  counted 
up  we  didn't  have  enough  money  to  pay 
the  fighters  their  guaranty.  We  made  good, 
though-  took  the  loss,  and  came  clean. 

We  had  been  careless  in  the  selection  of 
attendants.  Fight  fans  stormed  the  gates, 
in  hundreds  of  cases  walking  by  without 
paying  anything  at  all.  In  other  cases  we 
found  that  ticket  sellers  had  closed  up  their 
booths  after  selling  out  and  had  gone  their 
way  rejoicing.  Some  of  thorn  we  have 
never  seen  to  this  day.  Nobody  got  the 
seats  called  for  or  very  few-  the  whole 
thing  winding  up  in  confusion.  It  was  a 
real  jack-rabbit  bust. 

I  got  my  first  clear  notion  of  what  had 
happened  when  an  old-time  hanger-on  a 
few  weeks  later  told  me  his  experience. 
This  fellow  had  been  anxious  to  see  the 
fight,  but  as  usual  was  broke.  A  former 
fighter  offered  to  stake  him  to  a  live-dollar 
seat  with  the  understanding  that  they  were 
to  meet  at  the  booth  where  tickets  of  that 
price  were  sold.  My  old  fiKht.  friend  took 
no  chances  anrl  got  there  early.  For  half  an 
hour  he  stood  around  the  entrance  anx- 
iously looking  up  and  down  the  sidewalk 
and  occasionally  glancing  at  his  watch.  His 
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actions  and  the  general  cut  of  his  jib  were 
enough  to  arouse  suspicion. 

"I  was  just  beginning  to  figure  that  I'd 
been  hung  up  by  my  pal,"  he  said,  smiling 
as  he  told  it,  "when  the  guy  in  the  ticket 
office,  who'd  been  giving  me  the  up-and- 
down— probably  thought  me  a  heel  for 
some  politician — slips  out  of  the  box  and 
comes  over  to  where  I  am  standin'. 

"'Say,'  he  says  to  me  in  a  low  voice, 
'this  is  as  far  as  I  can  go  for  the  minute. 
It's  all  right,  though.'  And  he  slips  a  roll 
of  bills  into  my  hand. 

"I  am  wise  in  a  minute,  and  begin  countin' 
the  money  by  peekin'  at  the  corners  of  the 
bills,  pretendin'  to  be  businesslike. 

"'Exactly  182  iron  men,'  I  cracked  at 
him.  'You'll  have  to  come  stronger  than 
that.' 

"'Oh,  sure,'  he  says.  'When  things 
speed  up  a  little  I'll  be  back.  Everything's 
all  right.' 

"I  am  still  standing  there  and  givin'  my- 
self a  laugh  when  my  pal  who  was  to  take 
me  in  comes  along. 

"'Keep  your  mouth  shut  and  act  like  I 
do,'  I  tips  him  off.  He  is  also  wise  in  a 
minute.  We  don't  have  to  wait  long.  See- 
ing two  of  us  there,  the  guy  comes  out 
again. 

"'Here's  the  rest  of  it,'  he  says.  'That 
squares  it,  don't  it?' 

"I  counts  the  dough  again,  and  there  is 
exactly  300. 

"  'All  O.  K.,'  I  says.  '  That's  the  amount.' 

"With  that  I  pockets  the  300  and  goes  in 
to  see  the  scrap.  Pretty  soft,  eh? 

"Still,"  he  added,  "I'd  like  to  know  what 
that  stick-up  guy  says  to  the  real  heel  when 
he  comes  along  for  his  bit." 

That  sort  of  thing  often  happens  at  even 
the  best  regulated  fights.  It's  no  cinch  for 
a  promoter  to  get  all  the  money  that  comes 
in  over  the  counter. 

Mistakes  in  judgment  often  have  broken 
me,  but  I  still  love  to  take  a  chance.  The 
sight  of  my  first  airplane  aroused  in  me  a 
new  idea  of  showmanship.  Why  not  get 
some  of  those  fellows  to  give  an  exhibition? 
In  those  days  people  were  crazy  even  to  say 
they  had  seen  an  airplane.  There  was  great 
commotion  when  one  flew  over  a  com- 
munity. I  mulled  this  over  in  my  brain 
and  finally  got  in  touch  with  some  of  the 
flyers.  That  was  before  the  war,  and  they 
were  nearly  all  professionals,  most  of  them 
having  been  racing  automobile  drivers. 
They  quickly  fell  in  with  my  scheme  to  get 
some  money. 

The  thing  looked  inexpensive  to  me,  be- 
cause to  start  with  it  was  unnecessary  to 
lease  the  air  in  which  they  were  to  fly.  It 
was  necessary,  though,  to  build  a  grand 
stand,  a  place  where  we  could  take  in  the 
money. 

The  public  officials  decided  there  was  no 
precedent  for  charging  a  license,  as  it  was 
sort  of  an  educational  affair.  But  we  had 
to  do  some  advertising. 


We  finally  got  the  little  grand  stand  built 
out  in  a  big  field  and  were  ready.  From  the 
big  stories  in  the  papers  it  looked  like  a 
cinch.  The  flyers  had  agreed  to  work  on  a 
percentage  basis,  thinking,  of  course,  they 
would  get  the  best  of  it. 

Thousands  came  out  in  their  cars  to  see 
the  show.  But  right  there  is  where  we 
made  our  slip.  They  stayed  in  their  cars. 
The  few  hundred  who  paid  admission  to 
the  grand  stand  found  it  impossible  to 
twist  their  necks  far  enough  to  see  what 
was  going  on.  Those  who  stayed  in  their 
cars  and  watched  the  flying  from  a  distance 
had  a  good  view  and  a  free  seat. 

To  make  the  affair  appear  impressive  we 
had  put  a  guard  over  the  gate  to  the  grand 
stand  to  prevent  people  from  getting  ex- 
cited and  running  over  the  field.  In  a  few 
minutes  after  the  start  some  of  those  people 
were  slipping  tips  to  the  guard  so  that  they 
could  get  out  and  find  a  seat  in  somebody's 
automobile  so  as  to  watch  the  show.  That 
was  a  bust  de  luxe.  We  spent  the  entire  re- 
ceipts on  one  good  feed  and  called  it  a  day. 

Can  you  imagine  nowadays  a  little 
wooden  stand  being  erected  in  the  middle 
of  a  great  plain  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
airplanes  that  were  flying  all  over  the  sur- 
rounding country? 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  money  out 
of  the  horse-racing  game,  neither  of  which 
is  very  successful.  One  is  the  horseman 
who  runs  his  thoroughbreds  for  the  purses 
and  the  other  is  the  man — or  company— 
that  operates  the  track. 

In  the  old  days  the  track  owners  made 
big  money.  On  an  investment  much  smaller 
than  that  now  put  into  baseball  they  could 
buy  real  estate  in  the  country,  erect  a  plant 
and  do  well.  The  money  taken  in  for  ad- 
mission to  the  track  usually  more  than  paid 
for  the  purses,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  clear 
profit  in  the  rake-off  from  the  bookies. 
With  public  bookmaking  stopped  by  law, 
any  profit  has  to  come  from  the  gate  re- 
ceipts. That  is  not  large,  even  with  the 
grand-stand  prices  raised  to  three  dollars. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  about  the  best 
a  sports  promoter  can  do  is  run  his  little 
fight  club,  his  baseball  club  and  his  wrestling 
shows  in  a  businesslike  way,  watch  every- 
thing closely  and  be  content  with  a  living 
profit.  The  big  affairs  of  national  interest 
are  spectacular,  but  that's  about  all.  And 
the  funny  thing  about  it  is  that  a  world  of 
experience  does  not  teach  a  man  much,  once 
he  has  been  bitten  by  the  sporting  bug. 

It's  no  cinch  that  I  wouldn't  fall  for  that 
jack-rabbit  tournament  to-morrow— if  it 
was  new. 


THROUGH  an  error  the  poem  entitled 
A  Boy  Went  By,  quoted  in  Mary  Brecht 
Pulver's  story,  The  Mother  and  Her  Boy, 
was  attributed  to  Hilda  Hall.  The  correct 
name  of  the  author  is  Hazel  Hall. 
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Show  Herd  of  Buffalo  — Yellowstone  Park 
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'Yes!  Skidded  —  and  it's  up  to  you.  You  failed 
to  provide  the  chauffeur  with  Tire  Chains.  Only 
good  luck  saved  your  wife  from  paying  the  supreme 
penalty  for  your  negligence.  She's  on  the  way  to 
the  hospital,  painfully  injured,  but  the  doctor  thinks 
she'll  pull  through/' 

How  strange  it  is  that  disaster  must  come  to  some  men 
before  they  realize  that  all  tires  will  skid  on  wet  pavements 
and  muddy  roads  when  not  equipped  with  Chains. 

The  time  to  provide  against  accidents  is  before  they 
happen.  Don't  wait  until  after  the  first  skid.  Put  Weed 
Chains  on  all  four  tires  at  the  first  indication  of  slippery 
going  and  you  will  have  quadruple  protection  against  injury, 
death,  car  damage  and  lawsuits. 
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Douglas  Fir 
Northern  White  Pine 
Idaho  White  Pine 
Western  Soft  Pine 


Western  Hemlock 
Washington  Red  Cedar 
Red  Fir  and  Larch 
Norway  Pine 


TAKING  THE  GUESSWORK  OUT  OF 
THE  SELECTION  OF  LUMBER 


IN  the  early  days,  the  use  of  soft  wood  in  this 
country  was  largely  confined  to  one  or  two 
species.  They  happened  to  be  good  all-purpose 
woods. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  a  number 
of  new  woods,  which  had  up  to  that  time  been  used 
only  locally,  came  into  the  general  market. 

These  woods  are  of  many  kinds,  with  numerous 
grades  of  each  kind. 

As  the  new  woods  came  along  they  were  used 
everywhere  that  the  older  known  species  had 
been  used.  For  some  purposes  the  new  woods 
proved  the  equal  of  the  old;  for  certain  very  im- 
portant purposes,  superior;  where  they  failed,  it 
was  because  they  were  used  in  the  wrong  service. 

Out  of  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years 
there  has  accumulated  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  fitness  of  the  different  woods  for  particular  uses 
that  can  be  helpful  to  every  user  of  wood. 


Today  we  know  how  much  weight  various  kinds 
of  timber  will  bear;  what  woods  will  last  longest 
when  exposed  to  the  weather  and  in  contact  with 
the  soil  or  moisture;  how  preservative  treatment 
affects  the  life  of  woods;  which  woods  have  a 
tendency  to  warp  and  which  "stay  put." 

We  know  the  relative  merits  of  the  different 
woods  as  railway  ties,  as  flooring  material,  as 
pipe  staves,  as  tanks,  in  car  construction,  and  so 


on  through  all  the  varied  uses  to  which  wood  can 
be  put. 

The  selection  of  wood  has  ceased  to  depend  on 
guesswork.  Experience,  observation,  research  and 
experiment  have  placed  it  on  a  scientific  basis. 


What  we  advocate  is  conservation  and  econ- 
omy through  the  use  of  the  right  wood  in  its  proper 
place. 
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wow  the  splendid  red-and-gold  helmet  of 
authority,  and  he  waved  a  bronze  'speak- 
ing trumpet.  Like  outriders  ran  Jim  Du- 
MUdj  city  marshal,  and  two  deputies,  their 
black  corded  G.  A.  R.  hats  marking  their 
authority.  They  were  waving  their  for- 
midable forty-five-caliber  revolvers  as  a 
warning  to  all  and  sundry  who  would  inter- 
fere with  the  fire  department. 

Tommy  did  not  wait  to  see  the  passage 
of  the  distanced  John  W.  Sabin  Hook  and 
Ladder  No.  2,  whose  gong  was  sounding  far 
down  the  street.  He  fell  in  beside  the  hose 
company,  sprinting  with  them.  He  could 
see  the  situation  now.  Three  cabins,  only 
a  vacant  lot  away  from  Sipple's,  were  roar- 
ing furnaces.  Another  just  beyond  was 
breaking  into  flames.  The  crowd  before  the 
Sre  fell  open  at  the  clang  of  the  gong  and 
the  menacing  shouts  of  Jim  Dugald;  the 
hose  team  curved  to  a  graceful  stop,  and  its 
puffing  steeds  set  themselves  to  unstrip 
buckets. 

"You  can't  save  them  cabins,"  roared 
John  W.  Sabin.  "Wind's  shifting — bucket 
:hain,  boys,  and  rustle!  Root  hog  or  die!" 

The  hook  and  ladder  had  now  curved 
nto  position.  As  John  W.  Sabin  said,  the 
;vind  was  shifting.  Sparks  began  to  batter 
jpon  the  dry  inflammable  clapboards  of 
:he  big  store.  Up  went  the  ladders;  up 
Cambered  the  bucket  chain.  A  shout  from 
;he  crowd  hailed  the  arrival  of  a  water 
vagon,  another  that  of  an  express  wagon 
aden  with  two  slopping  whisky  barrels. 

John  W.  Sabin  mounted  the  lowest  rung 
)f  a  ladder. 

"Water— all  the  water  ye  can  git!"  he 
mellowed  through  his  speaking  trumpet  at 
h€  crowd.  In  buckets,  in  more  whisky 
narrels,  in  pans,  the  water  began  to  arrive. 

The  red-hatted  firemen  monopolized  the 
positions  on  the  ladders  and  roof  and  at  the 
vindows  of  Sipple's  store.  Certain  plain 
citizens  not  in  uniform  rushed  forward  to 
lelp ;  they  were  driven  back  by  the  menace 
tnd  majesty  of  Marshal  Jim  Dugald,  es- 
ablished  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  Tommy, 
vho  had  been  among  these,  joined  a  group 
>f  plain  ununiformed  miners  filling  and 
>assing  buckets  from  the  whisky  barrels, 
md  set  violently  to  work.  As  they  puffed, 
;runted  and  wielded  buckets  the  miners 
fossiped  among  themselves. 

"Started  in  Old  Calamity's  cabin,  I 
lear,"  said  one  of  them.  "He  was  biled 
>roper  before  supper.  Bet  he  kicked  over 
lis  coal-oil  lamp." 

"Jest  as  well  shet  of  him,"  commented 
.nother.  Then  he  paused,  his  bucket  poised 
.t  the  edge  of  the  whisky  barrel.  "Say, 
lid  he  git  out?  Has  anybody  seen  Old 
:alamity?  " 

"Bet  you  he  didn't,"  said  Tommy, 
hrilled  by  the  prospect  of  action,  and  al- 
eady  bored  with  passing  buckets.  "Let's 
ook!" 

Forthwith  that  squad  dropped  buckets 
ind  pans,  to  be  replaced  by  eager  volun- 
eers  from  the  crowd.  Tommy,  sprinting 
>ut.  before,  rounded  the  burning  cabins, 
he  middle  one  in  the  group  of  three  now 
alien  to  a  bright  furnace.  The  shift  of 
vind,  which  was  blowing  sparks  in  showers 
.gainst  Sipple's  store,  made  them  ap- 
>roachable  from  the  rear.  Tommy  vaulted 
he  palisade  fence,  still  unburned,  which 
et  off  the  yard  of  the  cabin  at  the  right, 
pproached  as  near  as  the  heat  allowed. 
Certainly,  he  reflected,  if  that  notorious 
own  drunkard,  Old  Calamity— so  called 
•ecause  of  his  loud  pessimism  when  drunk— 
/ere  in  there  now,  it  was  an  end  of  him. 

Tommy  by  now  had  lost  his  companions; 
.e  was  turning  back  to  find  them  when  he 
learly  stumbled  over  what  appeared  like  a 
lundle  of  rags  against  the  fence.  A  rising 
purt  of  the  flame  revealed  the  bloated  un- 
haven  face  and  bald  head  of  Old  Calamity, 
ying  inert.  Tommy  stooped  down.  It  was 
Tipoasible,  what  with  the  crackling  of  the 
jreB  and  the  roar  of  the  crowd,  to  find  if  he 
/ere  still  breathing,  but  something  about 
'he  feeling  of  him  told  Tommy's  intuitions 
hat  he  was  alive. 

Just  then  the  cutting,  uncertain  wind  of 
he  peaks  veered  again;  sparks  preceded 
•y  choking  smoke  began  to  blow  in  his 
irection.  Whereupon  Tommy  kicked  open 
he  door  of  the  palisade  fence,  gathered  in 
iaarms  the  unsavory  upper  parts  of  Old 
'alamity ,  and  half  carried,  half  dragged 
im  round  the  fire  toward  the  crowd,  where 
omeone  more  expert  on  smoke  asphyxia- 
ion  than  he  might  attend  to  the  case.  Ah  he 
iade  his  last  turn  the  wind  gave  another 


whirl  and  shift.  Smoke  and  sparks  blew 
across  his  course  for  a  moment,  so  that  he 
emerged  coughing. 

In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Bates  and  her 
daughter  had  been  dining  with  John  W. 
Sabin  at  the  newly  opened  Maison  Riche 
Restaurant,  on  Main  Street— dining  in  ex- 
ceptional state  and  luxury.  A  wagonload 
of  canned  cove  oysters  had  arrived  in  camp 
that  afternoon;  the  first  fruits  of  this  con- 
signment came  to  John  W.'s  special  table. 
Moreover,  Steinlen,  the  butcher,  had  just 
cut  up  a  cinnamon  bear,  killed  a  day  before 
at  Copper  Lake.  The  choicest  steaks  had 
been  sent  to  John  W.  with  Mr.  Steinlen's 
compliments.  Finishing  off  this  luxurious 
feast  was  cherry  pie,  made,  as  John  W. 
particularly  explained,  not  from  canned 
cherries  but  from  a  box  of  fresh  ones— the 
genuine  California  product— the  first  ever 
to  arrive  in  camp. 

They  were  lingering  over  the  cherry  pie 
when  the  stern  tocsin  of  the  Methodist 
Church  sounded  the  alarm. 

Waiting  only  to  assure  the  ladies  that  he 
would  see  them  after  the  fire  was  out,  and 
to  put  them  in  the  care  of  Bill  Duffy,  the 
proprietor,  John  W.  Sabin  had  sped  to  the 
firehouse  and  action.  But  every  moment 
the  clamor  grew  louder  and  louder,  the 
shuffling,  trampling  feet  outside  sounded  a 
more  rapid  beat. 

An  excited  voice  from  the  crowd  came 
in  at  the  open  door,  where  the  waiters  were 
gathered :  "  The  hull  camp's  goin' ! " 

At  this  Mrs.  Bates  could  restrain  her 
human  curiosity  no  longer. 

"Come  on,  Nellie ! "  she  said,  and  reached 
for  her  mantle. 

They  would  have  been  blocked  by  the 
crowd  a  hundred  yards  away  had  not 
Deputy  Marshal  Simpson  spied  them.  He 
was  thinning  out  the  rear  ranks,  and  he  was 
not  unaware  of  the  favor  of  these  two  in  the 
eyes  of  John  W.  Sabin.  He  took  them  in 
hand,  cleared  majestically  a  way  for  them, 
set  them  in  the  front  ranks  as  near  the 
smoke  and  flame  as  safety  allowed,  and 
just  where  they  could  behold  the  expert 
work  of  the  fire  companies.  Being  only  a 
male  man,  with  the  gallantry  but  also  the 
stupid  inconsiderateness  of  that  species,  he 
failed  to  notice  their  environment.  He  had 
dropped  them  down,  in  fact,  near  a  group 
of  three  other  women,  hatless,  painted,  the 
youngest  in  pink  skirts,  high-heeled  pink 
shoes  and  very  low  corsage;  the  others  in 
shawls  thrown  over  fat  shoulders  and 
Mother  Hubbard  wrappers.  At  the  mo- 
ment they  were  silent,  watching  fire  and 
firemen  with  eyes  that  showed  hard  amuse- 
ment. However,  Mrs.  Bates  being  ex- 
perienced in  mining  camps,  found  herself 
dreading  the  time  when  conversation  should 
begin. 

"This  way,  dear,"  she  began,  and  was  al- 
ready edging  her  charge  out  from  the  fore- 
front of  the  crowd  when  a  louder  clamor  of 
voices  heralded  a  new  excitement. 

The  two  ladies  turned  toward  that  point 
indicated  by  all  eyes  and  gestures.  And 
this  is  what  they  saw:  Out  of  the  smoke 
screen  before  them  staggered  a  man,  young 
and  stalwart,  as  his  motion  showed.  He 
was  carrying  in  his  arms  another  man, 
whose  feet  dragged  and  bumped  as  they 
proceeded,  whose  head  lolled  weakly,  in- 
ertly, against  his  shoulder.  He  seemed,  as 
he  emerged  into  view,  to  stagger  with  the 
weight,  and  he  emitted  a  choking  cough. 
At  a  point  not  ten  yards  away  from  the 
little  pointed  feet  of  the  Bates  ladies  he 
stopped  as  though  exhausted,  dropped  his 
man,  who  flopped  like  a  half-filled  sack,  and 
stood  coughing  violently  again.  That  was 
the  affair  as  the  crowd  saw  it,  including 
Nellie  Bates.  At  the  moment  when  the 
young  rescuer  stood  erect  and  faced  them 
she  emitted  a  little  "Oh"  which  had  more 
in  it  than  fright  and  surprise.  Her  mother 
turned  quickly  upon  her. 

"It's  all  right,  Nellie";  and  then:  "Oh, 
the  ninnies!"  For  the  crowd,  having  taken 
in  this  tableau,  was  running  toward  the 
group  so  dramatically  outlined  against  the 
flames,  was  pressing  and  shoving  ho  that, 
the  ladies  involuntarily  went  forward.  Hut 
almost  as  soon  John  W.  Sabin  was  on  the 
scene;  he  and  Jim  Dugald,  the  law  in  Car- 
bonado, had  pushed  a  way  and  were  yelling 
in  commanding  tones,  '  Get  back— all  of 
you-  get  back  I" 

The  crowd  gave  way. 

"Is  there  a  doctor  present?"  came  in 
John  W.'s  stentorian  tones  from  the  speak- 
ing trumpet. 
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No  answer  for  a  moment,  then  shouts 
for  Doctor  Jones;  then  a  voice  bawling, 
"I  seen  him  start  for  Pine  Gulch!" 

"Never  mind  a  doctor — I  know  what  to 
do,"  said  a  confident  feminine  voice  at  the 
elbow  of  John  W.  Sabin.  He  turned,  to 
behold  Mrs.  Bates,  who  had  already  thrown 
off  her  mantle,  was  tossing  it  and  her  long 
gloves  to  Nellie.  She  leaned  over  Old 
Calamity,  John  W.  and  Jim  Dugald  push- 
ing, commanding,  threatening  the  crowd 
back  from  her.  By  this  time  John  W.  was 
plainly  second  in  command;  Mrs.  Bates 
somehow  dominated  the  drama.  With  sur- 
prising deftness  she  turned  the  victim  over 
on  his  back. 

"That's  right,"  she  said  as  she  worked; 
"keep  'em  off  us  and  give  him  air." 

She  felt  for  the  pulse  of  the  inert  Old 
Calamity;  she  knelt  down  and  applied  an 
ear  to  his  chest. 

"Still  going,"  she  announced  briefly  to 
John  W.  Sabin,  who,  leaving  Jim  to  hold 
back  the  space  they  had  won,  now  stepped 
up  and  leaned  over  beside  her.  "Does  this 
man  drink?" 

"Like  a  fish.  Like  "  began  John  W. 

"Thought  so,  the  way  he  smells,"  said 
Mrs.  Bates.  "  No  telling  if  it's  smoke  that's 
troubling  him  or  just  plain  drunk.  But 
he's  alive.  Well,  we'll  take  no  chances  with 
smoke.  Two  of  you — that  man  there,  and 
that  man — come  here.  Roll  him  on  his 
face— that's  right.  Now  you  lift  his 
shoulders  and  I'll  press." 

In  the  meantime  he  who  had  been  but  a 
minute  before  the  central  figure  of  the 
occasion  stood  to  one  side,  watching  not 
the  drama  on  the  ground  but  Nellie,  who 
stood  behind  her  mother  dutifully  holding 
the  mantle  and  gloves.  And  she  was  not 
looking  at  her  mother,  but  on  him.  They 
approached  each  other  as  they  looked, 
walking  with  slow,  unconscious  steps  as 
sleepwalkers  move  on  the  stage.  They 
were  close,  and  face  to  face  now;  and  just 
then  the  crowd,  having  recovered  from  its 
awe  of  the  village  magnate  and  the  minion 
of  law,  gave  a  thrust  forward,  coming  be- 
tween them  and  the  group  on  the  ground. 
Unresisting,  they  were  forced  still  farther 
and  farther  back.  He  had  caught  her  under 
the  arm,  supporting  her  against  this  rough 
jostling.  As  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd, 
composed  of  the  very  young  and  excited, 
pushed  past  them,  he  found  her  shrinking 
close  to  him. 

Without  effort  of  his  will — for  will  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it — his  arm  went  round 
her.  So  they  found  themselves  on  that 
side  of  Sipple's  store  which  stood  out  of 
danger,  and  about  which  the  blaze  threw  a 
black  shadow.  Now,  his  arm  still  support- 
ing her,  she  looked  up  at  him  in  the  shadow. 

"Oh,  are  you  hurt?"  she  asked  in  a  ten- 
der whisper.  "  You  coughed  so ! " 

"Not  a  bit,"  he  managed  to  say  through 
the  panting  of  his  breath  and  the  beating  of 
his  heart.  "It  wasn't  anything — just  car- 
ried him  round  the  house." 

"Nothing?"  she  said,  very  low  and 
sweet.  "Nothing — to  break  through  the 
flames  and  rescue  an  old  man?  Heroes  are 
always  modest." 

He  was  going  to  tell  her  the  truth,  such 
being  his  instinct  at  all  times.  If  he  did 
not  it  was  because  a  thing  most  unaccount- 
able happened  to  him,  so  that  all  the  rest  of 
his  life  he  was  to  marvel  at  it.  The  little 
truth  he  was  going  to  tell  surged  and  merged 
into  a  greater  truth — into  truth  universal, 
wherein  soul  holds  back  nothing  from  soul. 
For  the  swift  beating  in  his  blood  had  risen 
to  an  unbearable  speed;  his  vision  swam  in 
red;  and  a  very  ecstasy  of  daring  made  a 
kind  of  brilliant  warmth  in  all  his  being. 

"God— I  love  you — how  I  love  you — I 
love  you ! " 

And  with  this  explosion  the  hot  flood  in 
his  veins  seemed  to  recede,  to  end  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  begun.  Into  its  place  began 
to  creep  a  chilling  sense  that  he  had  spoiled 
everything.  Yet  she,  half  supporting  her- 
self on  his  arm,  did  not  withdraw  herself, 
did  not  even  sway  backward  from  him. 

And  now  she  spoke  on  the  intake  of  a 
long  sigh:  "Then  kiss  me,  my  hero— kiss 
me!" 

They  came  presently  out  of  the  shadows, 
flushed  and  with  downcast  looks;  she,  in- 
deed, controlling  a  quivering  of  her  limbs, 
he  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  have  looked  on 
miracles.  For  no  sooner  had  they  kissed 
than  she  had  drawn  back,  saying,  "People 
must  not  find  us  this  way."  But  they  had 
kissed  again  and  murmured  wild  nothings 
before  they  came  out  into  the  light. 

The  burning  cabins  had  settled  down 
now  from  a  pink  glow  to  a  deep  red.  The 
firemen,  having  wet  down  the  roof  and  the 


exposed  side  of  Sipple's  store,  were  simply 
killing  occasional  sparks.  The  crowd,  its 
first  excitement  passed,  was  fast  thinning 
out  and,  returning  to  the  various  lurid 
diversions  of  night  life.  But  one  group 
remained,  clustered  about  Sam  Haney's 
express  wagon.  John  W.  Sabin,  his  chief's 
hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  was  helping 
Jim  Dugald  to  deposit  Old  Calamity  in  the 
wagon  bed.  Mrs.  Bates,  still  plainly  in 
command  of  the  operation,  was  covering 
him  with  the  gunny  sacks  which  Sam 
Haney  employed  to  keep  boxes  from 
bumping,  was  tucking  him  in  with  a  touch 
almost  motherly. 

"There— roll  him  into  a  bunk  and  let 
him  sleep  it  off,"  she  was  saying.  "It  was 
mostly  plain,  paralyzed  drunk,  I'm  certain 
of  that,  but  maybe  he  took  aboard  a  little 
smoke.  Where's  Nellie?  Oh,  yes,  one  of 
you  lay  for  the  doctor  and  have  him  look 
this  drunk  over  when  he  gets  back.  His 
heart's  working  all  right,  but  you  can't 
make  too  certain." 

Nellie  was  so  far  away  at  this  moment 
that  she  could  not  hear  her  mother's  call; 
but  she  did  see  the  raising  of  the  figure,  the 
turn  of  the  head  and  the  gesture  that  ac- 
companied it. 

"I  must  go  now — dear — dearest — col- 
umbine boy!"  she  whispered. 

He  was  controlling  his  voice  to  ask  when 
he  might  see  her  again ;  but  she  anticipated 
that. 

"Come  to  the  Firemen's  Ball  to-morrow 
night,"  she  said.  "Remember,  I  will  save 
you  dances — good  night,  love!" 

He  watched  her  tripping  at  a  run  through 
the  flickering  shadows,  seeming  to  move  as 
lightly  and  as  mystically  as  they.  The  ex- 
press wagon  was  just  rumbling  away  when 
she  reached  her  mother's  side. 

"  Well,  wherever  have  you  been,  Nellie?" 
she  asked  a  little  sharply;  and  then  her 
tone  softened  as  John  W.  Sabin  turned  to- 
ward her.  "Give  me  my  mantle,  dear!' 
Br-r!  These  nights  are  chilly!  I've  got  to 
go  back  to  the  hotel,  Mr.  Sabin,  and  clean 
up.   My  hands  smell  like  a  saloon." 

John  W.  Sabin  regarded  the  young  girl 
with  a  smile  that  softened  the  outlines  of 
his  sea-lion  mustache,  the  cinder-blackened 
creases  of  his  face. 

"I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  Miss  Nellie 
Bates,"  he  said,  "you've  got  a  mother  to  be 
proud  of!  For  a  cinch  you  have.  A 
natural-born  doctor,  that's  what  she  is. 
Never  saw  anything  handled  better!" 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Bates  modestly  as  she 
settled  into  her  mantle  and  patted  to  place 
a  strayed  friz  of  her  black  hair,  "I  ought  to 
know  how  to  handle  drunks.  Had  enough 
experience."  She  stopped  there,  as  though 
reflecting  that  others  were  listening,  and 
that  she  was  marring  her  picture  of  the 
perfect  lady  in  a  rough  camp.  "If  you'll 
accompany  us  to  the  hotel,  Mr.  Sabin,"  she 
added,  falling  back  gracefully  into  the 
pose,  "we'll  rejoin  you  after  I've  made  my- 
•  self  tidy." 

As  they  passed  down  the  street  Nellie  fell 
a  little  behind  her  mother  and  searched- 
with  her  eyes.  He  was  still  standing  where 
she  had  left  him.  For  an  instant  a  flash  of 
the  dying  flame  lit  up  his  face.  He  was 
watching  her,  seeming  to  look  over  the 
head  of  a  little  man  who  stood  writing  on 
a  paper  pad.  The  light  died  out  and  she 
dared  no  longer  look  back. 

Tommy  was,  in  fact,  sustaining  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  the  annoyance  of  being 
interviewed  for  the  public  press.  Solly 
Watrous,  city  editor  and  entire  reportoria' 
corps  for  the  Carbonado  Clarion,  had  been 
yearning  for  a  new  local  sensation.  Mur- 
ders had  become  too  tragically  common. 
Though  he  splashed  their  gory  details  all 
over  his  front  page  he  did  it  by  now  per- 
functorily. As  for  holdups,  they  were  so 
many  and  so  much  alike  in  detail  that  he 
lumped  them  off  in  one-line  items  under 
the  heading  The  Footpad  Record.  The 
lynching  a  month  before  had  given  some 
play  to  his  art;  since  then  nothing  had 
happened  so  promising  as  this  fire  and  the 
dazzling  rescue,  which  he  had  seen  with  his 
own  eyes.  Waiting  only  to  assure  himself 
that  Old  Calamity  was  going  to  pull 
through,  and  to  make  notes  on  the  work  of 
Mrs.  Bates,  he  had  started  a  search  for  the 
unknown  hero,  whom  presently  he  found 
standing  in  the  shadow  of  Sipple's  regard- 
ing the  dying  fire. 

"I  want  your  name  and  address,  young 
fellow,"  he  said,  poising  a  pencil  above  a 
wad  of  folded  paper.  "  You're  the  man  who 
rescued  Old  Calamity." 

"I  didn't  do  anything  special,"  said 
Tommy  rather  absently,  for  his  eyes  were 
(Continued  on  Page  113) 
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THE  attainment  of  supreme  excellence  for  its  own 
sake  was  for  centuries  the  inspiration  of  the  master 
dyers  and  weavers  who,  at  the  king's  command, 
wove  their  wondrous  tapestries  at  the  atelier  of  the 
Gobelins  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Marcel. 

The  same  determination  to  produce  the  best,  and 
make  it  ever  better,  has  urged  the  Baldwin  Company 
on  to  higher  and  higher  standards  of  manufacture.  Its 
one  and  constant  aim  is  the  production  of  incomparable 
pianos  and  player-pianos. 

Wherever  you  live  you  may  hear  and  try  any  Baldwin- made 
piano  or  player-piano  without  obligation.  Descriptive 
booklets  and  name  of  nearest  dealer  furnished  on  request. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  Company  . 


BaldWin^products 
The  Baldwin  Piano 

Grand  Prize  — Paris  and  St.  Louis.  The 
only  American  Piano  ever  so  honored. 


CINCINNATI 
DENVER 


Factories  at  Cincinnati  and  Chicago 
CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  INDIANAPOLIS 
DALLAS 


The  Ellington  Piano 
The  Hamilton  Piano 


NEW  YORK 
LOUISVILLE 


The  Howard  Piano 


The  Manualo 

The  Player-Piann  that  is  alt  hut  human 
Grands  and  Uplines 


Builder   oP  Incomparable 

PIANOS  and  PLAYER- PIANOS 
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Easter  is  a  Good  Time  to  Test 
"Allen  A"  Hosiery  Service 


ONCE  in  a  while  a  woman  happens  on 
some  really  good  hosiery. 

But  you  know  what  chance  she  has  when 
she  goes  back  to  get  the  same  quality  a 
second  time ! 

The  dealer  owes  it  to  you  to  clean  up  his 
stocks.  Get  rid  of  his  mixed  lots  and 
brands.  Specialize  on  "Allen  A."  At  any 
time  his  customers  can  come  back  and  get 
exactly  the  same  quality  as  a  year  or  two 
years  before. 

"Allen  A"  service  is  more  than  thirty 
years  old. 


You  can  find  it  in  thousands  of  stores. 

The  Label  of  "Allen  A"  is  the  new  mark 
of  the  Maker's  identification  and  responsi- 
bility on  the  celebrated  BLACK  CAT 
HOSIERY. 

"Allen,"  the  name  of  the  Makers;  their 
personal  pledge  of  responsibility  to  you. 
And  "A" — the  standard  mark  of  first  and 
finest  grade. 

Your  dealer  will  get  "Allen  A"  Hosiery 
direct  from  the  mills. 

From  the  day  he  puts  it  on  sale,  his  giv- 
ing you  good  hosiery  service  becomes  a 
certainty  instead  of  a  thing  of  chance. 


The  Allen  A  Company 

Kenosha,  Wisconsin 


BLACK 


wool. 


The  Maker's  Mark  of 
Identification  on 

CAT  HOSIERY  —  Reinforced  —  Silk,  lisle, 
cotton,  for  Men,  Women  and  Children. 

COOPER'S -BENNINGTON  Spring  Needle  Underwear  and 
"Allen  A"  Summer  Wear  for  Men  and  Boys — all  weights 
and  fabrics  for  every  season  in  the  year. 


Copyright  1921 
The  Allen  A  Company 
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(Continued  from  Page  110) 

andering  over  the  head  of  Solly  Watrous 
i  the  group  round  the  express  wagon. 
"Fine!"  said  Solly,  making  notes  fu- 
ously.  "It's  your  play  to  say  that.  How 
d  you  get  to  him?  Beat  in  the  flaming 
ick  door?  And  did  you  remember  that 
«  way  to  get  through  a  fire  is  to  crawl 
ose  to  the  ground?" 

For  the  second  time  in  ten  minutes 
ommy  walked  up  close  to  the  truth,  and 
en  walked  away.  The  passage  of  the 
notional  storm  within  him,  the  arrival  of 
great  unexpected  happiness,  had  left  a 
,rious  mental  whirl,  wherein  he  could 
ink  of  nothing  clearly  and  consecutively, 
flashed  into  his  mind  that  he  had  let  her 
lieve  this,  that  he  would  be  somehow  dis- 
mal to  her  if  he  told  the  truth  first  to  any- 
ie  else. 

"Yes— sort  of,"  he  faltered,  feeling  that 
i  must  say  something. 
"Where  did  you  find  him?  On  his 
ink?"  asked  Solly.  This  was  just  the 
oment  when  Mr.  Sabin  and  the  Bates 
lies  passed,  when  Tommy  and  Nellie  ex- 
anged  glances.  So  Tommy  had  not  even 
ard  the  question.  Solly  repeated  it. 
"I  s'pose  so,"  replied  Tommy  abstract- 
ly. 

"Found  him  on  his  bunk,  overcome  with 
e  smoke  which  presaged  the  hellish 
mes,"  wrote  Solly,  giving  play  to  his  art 
en  while  taking  notes.  "Hero  seemed 
zed,"  he  jotted  down  as  an  afterthought. 
Lnd  I  suppose  you  paused  even  then  to 
it  your  hand  over  his  heart  and  ascertain 
rescue  was  too  late?  " 
"Well,  I  knew  he  was  alive,"  faltered 
>mmy. 

"All  right,"  said  Solly.   "Fine!  Now 

lat's  your  name  and  your  job?" 

"Thomas  J.  Coulter,"  said  Tommy. 

—I  work  for  a  mine."  _ 

Suddenly  the  realization .  of  what  this 

is  all  about  struck  him,  chilled  him  to  the 

ne. 

"Say,  what  are  you  doing?"  he  asked, 
iking  up  at  last  from  the  love  trance, 
f ou  aren't  going  to  put  this  stuff  in  the 
pers,  are  you?" 

"Cert  I  am!"  replied  Solly,  rapidly  jot- 
ig  down:  "Hero  maintained  modest  at- 
ude  to  the  end." 

"But  I  didn't  do  anything!"  Tommy 
rsisted. 

"Course  you  didn't!"  said  Solly;  and 
apping  his  wad  of  paper  into  his  pocket 

sped  away  to  the  office  that  he  might 
ite  the  story  before  it  grew  cold. 
Peeling  off  his  coat  and  turning  up  the 

lamp  he  brushed  a  space  among  the 
)se  exchanges  on  his  desk,  weighted  down 
eir  fluttering  leaves  with  his  trusty  f  orty- 
e  caliber  rebuttal  of  libel  charges,  and  let 
s  pencil  fly.  Solly  had  been  trained  as  a 
b  on  the  old  New  York  Herald  of  James 
irdon  Bennett,  father  of  interviewing, 
d  prided  himself  on  keeping  to  the  sound 
iditions  of  that  school.  From  an  intro- 
iction  which  ran  the  whole  spectrum  of 
?hly  colored  adjectives  he  passed  grace- 
lly  into  the  question-and-answer  method; 
lereof  here  is  a  sample: 
"Q.  How  did  you  make  an  entrance  to 
e  holocaust? 
"A.  I  did  nothing. 

"Q.  Your  modesty  is  to  your  credit, 
le  members  of  John  W.  Sabin  Hose  No. 
who  beheld  the  daring  rescue,  know 
tter. 

"A.  Well,  then,  I  thrust  my  foot  against 
e  back  door,  which  I  had  found  locked, 
yielded  to  my  emphatic  pressure  " 

Having  finished  and  put  the  conven- 
mal  "30"  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
illy  wiped  the  perspiration  of  inspiration 
>m  his  brow  and  set  himself  to  compose 
adlines.  In  his  literary  style  Solly  was  a 
sciple  of  the  old  New  York  Herald;  but 
!  modeled  his  heads  on  the  famous  one- 
ie  alliterative  thrillers  of  the  contem- 
>rary  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  And  he 
ought  forth  as  follows: 

BURST 

THROUGH  BURNING  BUILDING 

MAIN  STREET  MOB  WITNESSES 
DARING  DEED 

FIRST  FIRE  RESCUE  IN 
CARBONADO  CAMP 

Modest  Miner  Saves  Prominent 
(Citizen  From  Certain  and  Horrible  Death 
And  Attempts  to  Deny  Valiant  Act 

Conflagration  Consumes 
Four  Main-Street  Residences 


Sipple's  Store 
Saved  by  Brave  Effort 
of  Fire  Department  and  its 
Heroic  Chief 

Nervously  exhausted  by  now,  Solly  filed 
this,  his  masterpiece,  where  the  foreman 
would  get  it  for  his  first  take  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  strolled  over  to  renew  his  forces  at 
the  Arizona  House. 

VIII 

THAT  day  of  the  Firemen's  Ball,  Tommy 
was  to  see  his  lady  of  the  columbines 
and  of  miracles  only  at  breakfast.  She  en- 
tered the  dining  room,  lagging  a  little  be- 
hind her  mother,  and  threw  him  one  glance 
full  of  softness  and  meaning,  the  while  Mrs. 
Bates  bowed  distantly.  During  breakfast 
she  twice  looked  in  his  direction  when  her 
mother's  attention  was  distracted.  The 
second  time  her  lips  pursed  up  lightly  for 
an  instant. 

To  anyone  but  Tommy,  watching,  it 
would  have  seemed  merely  an  accidental 
expression.  But  he  knew  it  for  what  it 
was— the  ghost  of  that  kiss,  the  first  she 
had  ever  given  in  love  to  man,  and  which 
had  been  all  a  sleepless  night  dying  on  his 
own  lips  a  rapturous,  lingering  death.  She 
passed  again;  and  some  instinct  told  him 
he  was  not  to  see  her  at  dinner.  In  fact 
that  was  the  day  chosen  by  John  W.  Sabin 
for  the  delayed  visit  of  his  guests  to  Sacra- 
mento Hill  and  the  mines. 

Having  nothing  else  to  do  Tommy  strolled 
over  to  the  Arizona  House;  and  there  the 
situation  which  life  had  thrust  upon  him 
struck  him  squarely  in  the  face.  From  the 
gambling  hall  next  door,  by  night  ringing 
with  the  clatter  of  chips,  the  whir  of  the 
roulette  wheel,  the  monotone  of  the  dealer 
and  the  babble  of  a  hundred  excited  voices, 
came  now  only  a  clatter  and  swishing  made 
by  the  porter  in  the  act  of  scrubbing  out. 
The  barroom  was  deserted  except  for  Mike 
the  bartender  and  two  prospectors,  lately 
returned  from  a  small  strike  and  taking 
their  vacation  among  the  delights  of  Main 
Street. 

"Well,  young  fellow!"  said  Mike,  who 
had  hitherto  paid  Tommy  only  perfunctory 
attention,  "you  look  fine  for  a  man  who 
went  through  what  you  did  last  night.  I 
hear  Old  Calamity  is  all  right  again  this 
morning.  I  guess  he  was  smoked  an'  biled 
both!" 

One  of  the  two  prospectors  took  a  com- 
paratively straight  course  from  the  bar  to 
Tommy. 

"Lemme  shake  your  hand,"  he  said  a 
little  thickly.  "I  seen  it.  H'roic  act.  Jest 
went  straight  to  it  an'  done  it  like  that!" 
He  swung  his  hardened  palm  at  Tommy's 
hand,  missed  it,  and  swung  again. 

In  fact  Solly  Watrous  had  spent  most  of 
the  night  in  the  Arizona  House.  His  glow 
of  artistic  creation  had  not  yet  burned  out; 
his  story  still  absorbed  all  his  thoughts. 
The  more  he  drank  the  more  loudly  he  pro- 
claimed to  all  who  would  listen  the  remark- 
able nature  of  the  event  which  the  camp 
had  just  witnessed. 

"A  regular  heroic  fire  rescue!"  he  said. 
"Thing  you  don't  see  one  time  in  a  million 
fires!" 

Mike  the  bartender  and  one  or  two 
regular  habitues  of  the  Arizona  House 
recognized  the  hero  from  description  as  a 
young  man  who  had  been  mooning  round 
the  barroom  for  the  past  few  days.  Truth 
to  tell,  no  one  had  thought  of  the  event  at 
the  time  as  anything  very  unusual  in  a 
region  where  man  daily  staked  his  life 
against  other  men  or  against  the  cruel 
forces  of  Nature.  It  took  t  ho  golden  tongue 
of  Solly  Watrous,  well  oiled  with  red-eye 
whisky,  to  make  them  see  that  it  was 
remarkable. 

Before  the  prospector  had  finished  wring- 
ing Tommy's  hand  Sandy  McNutt,  captain 
of  John  W.  Sabin  Hose  No.  1,  thrust  his 
neat  and  elegant  figure  into  the  barroom 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  his  morning  fort  i- 
fication after  a  night  spent  in  too  much 
public  service  and  dalliance,  against,  a  lively 
day  in  the  real  estate  and  insurance  busi- 
ness. 

"That's  him,"  said  Mike  the  bartender, 
indicating  Tommy  with  a  jerk  of  his  head 
as  he. poured  the  libation— "the  young 
fellow  "that,  done  it." 

Sandy  left,  his  drink  untasted,  crossed  to 
Tommy  and  slapped  him  on  tin-  back  be- 
fore offering  his  hand.  "I'm  the  captain  of 
Hose  No.  1,"  said  Sandy,  "and  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  you  made  suckers  of  us  all  last 
night.  Say,  you're  a  born  fireman,  you  are! 
Saved  my  reputation,  you  did.  If  any- 
body'd  got  burned  up  in  that,  fire  and  no 
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Arrow  Collar 

for  Young  men 

Cluett.Peabody  &  Co.IncJroyNY. 


approved  ii v 
underwriters' 
laboratories 


A  Long  Pull  Ahead 
if  You  Don't  Make 
Him  Hear 

EL^CtOAD  Of  HAY   'Creeping  along  ;» t  a  snail's  pace  — ahead  a 
long  steep  grade.    If  yon  can't  make  him  hear  you'll  have  to 

climb  on  low. 

Put  a  Huell  on  your  ear  and  avoid  such  mishaps.  The  Bucll 
has  power  for  every  emergency,  yet  may  he  sounded  as  lightly 
as  desired.  It  is  approved  hy  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories, 
guaranteed  for  10  years,  and  is  America's  best  warning  signal. 

In  Single  Tone  and  C  hime  at  ;M,  fS  and  £7. 
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EXPLOSION  WHISTLE 

WARNS  EVERY  "TIME 

BUCLL  MrO.  CO. 


CHICAGO 
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She  Earns  $65™ 
a  Month  Extra 
in  Spare  Time 

Miss  Jessie  Parcher  of  Missouri 
is  a  mighty  busy  girl — she  and 
her  mother  manage  a  thirty- 
acre  farm.  Yet  she  finds  it  easy, 
with  Curtis  work,  to  earn  in  the 
few  hours  she  has  to  spare  as 
much  as  $65.00  extra  in  a  single 
month.  "Curtis  work,"  she 
says,  "has  been  my  greatest 
source  of  income,  besides  being 
most  pleasant  and  enjoyable." 


0 1 


Perhaps  you,  too,  would  like  extra  money.  Per- 
haps you,  like  Miss  Parcher,  have  only  a  few 
hours  a  week  to  spare  —  if  so,  you  want  to  make 
them  pay  well.  Perhaps,  too,  these  hours  are  a 
part  of  your  recreation  time  —  if  so,  you  want  to 
spend  them  pleasantly  and  enjoyably.  Here,  then, 
is  an  ideal  plan  for  you. 

No  Experience  Needed 

No  experience  is  needed— you  can  start  work 
as  soon  as  the  equipment  and  supplies  (which 
we  furnish  free)  reach  you.  You  will  be  inde- 
pendent; as  your  own  "boss"  you  can  work 
where  you  please  without  restraint.  And 
wherever  you  go  you  will  find  a  ready  market 
for  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  The  Country 
Gentleman  that  will  make  money-making 
easy. 

Immediate  Cash  Profit 

Our  subscription  representatives  are  able  to 
earn  big  profits  from  the  moment  they  start 
work.  It's  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  beginning 
spare-time  worker  to  end  her  first  month's 
efforts  with  one  hundred  extra  dollars  to 
show  for  what  she  has  done.  If  you  would 
like  to  do  as  well, 

—  -■  Clip  and  Mail  This  Coupon  Now  

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
985  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen:  I'd  like  to  know  more  about  the 
spare-time  work  which  brings  extra  money  to 
Miss  Parcher  and  other  workers. 

Name  


Miss  Ithmer  CofTman 
$1.50  an  Hour 
for  Spare  Time 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stoppleman 
$20.00  a  Week 
Extra 


Mrs.  W.  A.  Anderton 
$20.00  a  Week 
Extra 


Street  or  R.  F.  D. 
Town  


State. 


attempt  at  rescue,  the  buck  would  have 
been  passed  to  me  for  a  cinch!" 

"  I  didn't  do  anything,"  faltered  Tommy. 

"It's  your  play  to  say  that,"  replied 
Sandy.  "Say,  can  you  run?  Don't  matter 
whether  you  can  or  not,  you've  got  to  join 
us,  honorary  membership  if  nothing  else. 
Why  didn't  you  stick  round  last  night? 
Everybody  was  looking  for  you.  Anyhow, 
you're  coming  to  the  Firemen's  Ball  in 
Masonic  Hall  to-night.  Sure  you  are. 
Have  a  drink!" 

Tommy,  accepting,  chose  beer;  and  as 
he  drank,  a  little  perplexity  which  had  been 
clouding  his  mind  all  day  suddenly  blew 
away.  He  had  been  wondering  vaguely 
how  he  was  to  fulfill  the  first  command  laid 
upon  him  by  the  mistress  of  his  soul  and 
get  to  the  Firemen's  Ball.  It  was,  he  knew, 
a  very  select  and  private  occasion.  The 
women  in  camp  stood  on  two  separate  sides 
of  a  distinct  line.  All  those  on  the  brighter 
side  would  be  invited  to  the  Firemen's 
Ball.  For  the  men,  invitation  was  limited 
to  the  members  of  the  hose  and  hook  and 
ladder  companies,  what  Solly  Watrous 
called  the  prominent  business  men,  and 
great  persons  like  John  W.  Sabin.  Here 
life  had  dropped  the  grail  of  his  quest  into 
his  lap. 

By  now  his  shame  at  accepting  a  crown 
he  had  not  earned  was  growing  a  little 
dimmer.  It  troubled  him  less  and  less  as 
the  day  wore  on  and  public  adulation  con- 
tinued to  shower  him  with  its  favors.  By 
the  time  the  Evening  Clarion  came  out  on 
the  streets  and — retired  in  a  far  corner  of 
the  Arizona  House  bar — he  read  Solly's 
masterpiece,  suggestion  had  worked  its 
miracle.  He  really  believed  it  himself. 
After  all,  he  had  found  Old  Calamity. 
After  all,  he  had  shipped  some  smoke  when 
he  rounded  the  corner  of  the  house.  If  he 
had  been  a  coward  he  would  have  dropped 
Old  Calamity  right  there  and  saved  him- 
self; but  he  didn't;  he  kept  on.  If  that 
house  hadn't  been  a  furnace  which  no  man 
could  possibly  enter  he  would  certainly 
have  gone  into  it.  This  reporter  hadn't 
exaggerated  much;  only  enough  to  make 
the  thing  readable.  When  a  little  later 
Tommy  met  Solly  Watrous,  ranging  in 
search  of  notes  from  the  mines,  and  Solly 
asked  "What  did  you  think  of  my  story?" 
Tommy  only  answered  weakly,  almost  per- 
functorily, "Well,  I  guess  you  touched  it 
up  a  bit." 

Before  night  Old  Calamity  had  put  the 
capstone  on  Tommy's  fame.  The  victim  of 
alcohol  and  smoke,  tucked  into  a  bunk  in 
Doc  Jones'  temporary  hospital  back  of  the 


n 
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city  marshal's  office,  had  recovered  con- 
sciousness. Before  Solly  Watrous  heard  of 
this  and  raced  to  interview  him  Old  Calam- 
ity had  read  the  article  in  the  Evening 
Clarion.  Now  all  that  Old  Calamity  re- 
membered of  the  night's  events,  after  a 
sudden  fading  of  this  exterior  world  in  the 
bar  of  the  Arizona  House,  was  a  dim  recol- 
lection of  rough  handling.  Solly  Watrous' 
story,  wherein  he  figured  as  a  prominent 
mining  man,  did  more  to  revive  him  than 
the  ministrations  of  medical  science,  fo: 
Old  Calamity  had  cherished  always 
yearning  for  fame.  By  the  time  Solr_ 
Watrous  arrived  it  needed  only  a  little  sug- 
gestion to  bring  out  of  him  a  marvelous 
story  wherein  hope  and  struggle  yielded 
to  despair,  to  resignation,  to  blackness,  to 
awakening,  to  joy,  to  gratitude. 

•Said  Solly's  story  as  he  ripped  it  off  for 
the  second  and  last  edition: 

"Q.  You  really  believe,  then,  that  but 
for  the  heroic  efforts  of  young  Coulter  you 
would  have  perished  in  the  holocaust? 

"A.  Unquestionably.  I  owe  my  preser- 
vation to  that  brave. young  man.  I  shall 
seek  the  first  occasion  to  wring  his  hand 
and  express  my  sentiments  of  thanks- 
giving." 

As  false  as  history,  the  story  of  the  great 
fire  rescue  had  now  become  as  permanent. 

All  day  long  Tommy  swam  in  a  pleasant 
notoriety  which  made  brighter  that  glow  of 
love  triumphant  burning  within  him.  In 
that  mood  he  saw  only  fulfillment.  Hith- 
erto Mrs.  Bates,  the  dragon  at  the  door  of 
his  lady,  John  W.  Sabin,  the  ogre  awaiting 
without,  had  troubled  his  imagination. 
Now  these  were  things  which  had  no  ex- 
istence. Obstacles?  They  were  nothing. 
He  could  dare  anything. 

She  was  not  at  the  Marlborough  for 
supper;  John  W.  Sabin  was  banqueting 
the  Bates  ladies  at  the  mine.  But  he. 
checked  his  moment  of  disappointment  by 
reflecting  that  he  knew  he  should  see  her  at 
the  Firemen's  Ball.  Besides,  he  was  now 
an  object  of  attention;  perfect  strangers 
insisted  on  sitting  with  him  and  drawing 
him  out  on  the  subject  of  the  rescue. 
Standing  after  supper  in  the  Marlborough 
lobby  he  caught  just  one  glimpse  of  her  as 
she  flitted  up  the  stairs;  but  she  managed 
to  turn  just  before  the  shadow  blotted  her 
out,  and  to  throw  a  glance  at  him.  Wait- 
ing no  longer,  he  dressed  with  unusual 
care,  spending  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
choosing  between  his  three  neckties. 

(to  be  concluded) 
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Moving  time — is  Paint  and  Varnish  time 


ADDRESS  Save  the  Surface  Campaign.  Room 
632The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  lor  interesting  and 
useful  illustrated  booklet  on  surface  protection. 

THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  is  issued  by  the 
Save  the  Surface  Committee.  reprenenliriK  ihr 
Paint.  Varnish  and  Allied  Intereiis.  whose 
products,  taken  as  a  whole,  wrve  the  primary 
purpose  of  preserving,  protecting  and  fieau- 
tifying  the  innumerable  products  of  the  lumber, 
metal,  cement  and  manufacturing  industries 
and  their  divisions. 


IT  has  been  estimated  that  every  year 
between  7,000,000  and  10,000,000 
persons  in  this  country  move  from  one 
house  or  building  to  another. 
Furniture  and  other  effects  are  invariably 
bruised,  chipped,  rubbed  or  scratched 
during  "moving"  Only  Paint  and 
Varnish  can  put  them  in  condition  again 
and  make  them  look  like  new. 
Also  the  outside  and  inside  of  every  house 
should  be  beautified  and  protected  with 


Paint  and  Varnish  before  moving  day. 
Without  proper  surface  protection  no 
household  property  will  last. 

Another  urgent  need  for  paint  and 
varnish  at  moving  time  is  that  of  sanita' 
tion  and  hygiene.  Freshly  painted  and 
varnished  rooms  are  as  free  from  infec 
tion  and  disease  as  though  fumigated. 
Never  move  into  a  home,  old  or  new, 
until  it  has  been  painted  and  varnished 
from  cellar  to  roof. 
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THE  consulting  engineer  who  writes  "Robbins  &  Myers''  into  his  power 
specifications  does  so  in  serene  confidence.  He  knows  he  is  insuring 
power  reliability  for  his  client,  with  consequent  good  will  for  his  own  office. 
For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  R&M  Motors,  by  their  ability,  have 
maintained  a  reputation  for  reliability  which  has  earned  them  favor  among 
engineers,  central  stations,  dealers,  users  —  everyone  whose  interests  are 
affected  by  motor  performance.  This  ability  is  the  result  of  consistent  manu- 
facturing precision,  expressed  in  craftsmanship  of  an  unusually  high  order. 

Kobbms 
&  Myers 

*  cMotors 

^Made  in  Springfield,  Ohio  —  Brantford,  Ontario 


for  beautiful  teeth 

Vivomint  Whips 
Into  Bubbles— 

Vivomint,  whipped  by  the  tooth- 
brush, foams  into  myriads  of  tiny  bub- 
bles. Each  individual  bubble  contains 
aromatic  mint  and  other  essences,  to' 
gether  with  oxygen.  The  bubbles  cling 
to  the  teeth  and  get  into  every  little 
crevice.  Thus  the  beneficial  ingredients 
are  imprisoned  in  actual  contact  with 
the  teeth  and  loosen  or  dissolve  the 
tooth '  destroying  substances.  Then  the 
brushing  removes  all  traces  of  them. 

Clean,  white,  healthy  teeth— without 
using  a  gritty  substance! 

See  Free  Trial  Offer  below. 
PARIS  VIVAUDOU  NEW  YO 

15  Rue  Royal  e,  Paris 


BEFORE  YOU  SPEND  ANOTHER 
CENT  FOR  A  TOOTH  PASTE— TRY 

VIVOMINT 

Write  toV.Vivaudou,  Inc.Dcpt 
909,  Times  BIdg.,  New  York 
City,  and  a  generous  size 
sample!  ubc  ofVivomint 
will  be.xent  freesothat 
you  may  try  thisncw 
dentifrice  and 
its  results 
before 
you 
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AVIS  TALC  is  wonderfully  sod  ,uul  wonderfully  fragrant— 
but  above  all  it  contains  nothing  that  might  injure  the  skin. 
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I  oilct  Wiiicr  —  Rou|;c  — 
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The  same  great  artists 


on  the  Victrola 


The  Victrola  brings  into  your  home  the 
great  attractions  offered  on  the  opera  and 
concert  stage.  In  one  night  you  can  hear 
not  one  famous  artist  but  as  many  as  you 
choose.  You  share  in  the  keen  musical 
pleasure  experienced  by  the  hosts  of  music- 
lovers  who  attend  the  actual  performances, 
for  the  worlds  greatest  artists  make  records 
for  the  Victor. 

Victrolas  in  great  variety  from  $25  to 
$1500.  Victor  dealers  everywhere.  New 
Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers 
on  the  1st  of  each  month. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co* 

Camden,  New  Jersey 


"HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE" 

This  trademark  and  the  trademarked 
word"  Victrola"  identify  all  our  products. 
Look  under  the  lid !  Look  on  the  label ! 
VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
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Like  this? 


Or  like  this? 


It  is  estimated  that 
the  farmers  alone  lose 
$300,000,000  yearly  in 
marketing  crops,  because  of  road, 
like  this. 


How  Did  Your  Roads 
Come  Through  the  Winter? 


Nyack-Rockland  Lake  Road, 
New  York.  "  Tarvia-X" 
Penetration,  1916. 


THE  annual  Spring  thaw  is  the  "Waterloo" 
of  thousands  of  miles  of  road  throughout 
the  country.  For  weeks  in  the  Spring,  when 
the  frost  is  coming  out  of  the  ground,  they  are 
swamps  of  sodden  mud  —  often  impassable  — 
always  hard  going. 

To  spend  money  year  after  year  on  unim- 
proved roads  is  to  send  good  money  after  bad. 
For,  at  best,  such  roads  are  hopelessly  inade- 
quate for  present-day  traffic. 

Look  at  the  Tarvia  road  at  the  right.  Isn't 
that  the  sort  of  road  you  need?  A  road  that  is 
dustless,  mudless,  frost-proof  and  traffic-proof 
365  days  in  the  year? 

Good  roads  like  that  are  not  expensive. 
They  are  within  the  reach  of  every  community. 


Let  us  send  you  facts,  figures  and  pictures  of 
some  Tarvia  roads  near  you  —  roads  that  have 
come  through  the  freezes  and  thaws,  the  rains 
and  the  snows  of  Winter,  smooth  and  firm  —  all 
ready  for  the  heavy  Summer  traffic. 

Tarvia  is  a  coal-tar  preparation  for  use  in 
building  new  roads  and  repairing  old  ones.  It 
reinforces  the  road  surface  and  makes  it  not 
only  dustless  and  mudless,  but  waterproof,  frost- 
proof and  automobile-proof.  Where  the  existing 
macadam  or  gravel  road  can  be  used  as  a  base, 
the  cost  of  a  traffic-proof  Tarvia  top  is  extremely 
low. 

Illustrated  booklets  descriptive  of  the  various 
'Tarvia  treatments  jree  on  request. 


Preserves  Roads-Preuents  Dust 


Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  bring  the  facts  before  taxpayers  as  well  as  road 
authorities,  The  Barrett  Company  has  organized  a  Special 
Service  Department,  which  keeps  up  to  the  minute  on  all 
road  problems.  If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest  office  regarding 
road  conditions  or  problems  in  your  vicinity  the  matter  will 
have  the  prompt  attention  of  experienced  engineers.  This 
service  is  free  lor  the  asking.  I  f  you  want  HI'  TIT  K  ROADS 
and  1 .<  >Wr  R  T  WIS,  this  department  can  greatlv  assist  \  mi. 
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Make  your  pretty  clothes  last  longer 

Wash  them  with  Ivory  Soap  Flakes.    Genuine  Ivory 
Soap  in  flake  form.    Makes  rich  suds  instantly.  No 
rubbing.    Cannot  injure  the  finest  fabrics,  even  grad- 
ually. Send  for  free  sam- 
ple package  to  Division 
25  -  D,   Department  of 
Home  Econom 
ics. The  Procter 
&  Gamble  Co., 
Cincinnati. 
Ohio 


4re  you  an  Ivory  Soap  baby? 

What  Ivory  Soap  does  for  the  baby's  skin  it  continues  to  do  for 
that  of  the  man  or  woman. 

Ivory  Soap  cleanses  gently.  It  contains  nothing  that  can  make 
the  skin  smart  or  burn,  coarsen  its  texture,  or  leave  it  dry  and 
rough.  The  mildness  and  purity  that  make  it  essential  in  the 
nursery  make  it  equally  desirable  for  you. 

Ivory  Soap  rinses  perfectly.  It  leaves  no  soapy  sediment  to  clog 
the  pores  and  pave  the  way  for  blemishes  and  other  skin  troubles. 
Used  daily,  as  it  is  used  for  a  baby,  it  helps  \$>  keep  the  skin  at 
its  best. 


The  manufacturers  of  I vory  Soap  and  Ivory  Soap 
Flakes  also  make  the  following  general  household 
soaps:  P  and  G  The  White  Naphtha  Soap,  Star 
Soap,  and  Star  Naphtha  Washing  Powder,  thus 
enabling  the  housekeeper  to  use  a  Procter  & 
Gamble  high  quality  soap  for  every  purpose. 


IVORY  SOAP 
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JUST  once  in  a 
while  Roland 
E.  Peaseley 
permitted  himself 
to  rail  at  Lady 
Fortune  after  the 
manner  of  fools  in 
and  out  of  the  for- 
est and  before  and 
since  Touchstone. 
But  not  often,  be- 
cause he  really 
wasn't  a  fool.  At 
least  he  had 
enough  sense  to 
realize  the  futility 
of  railing,  and  to 
do  the  best  he 
could  for  himself 
in  that  station  of 
life  into  which  he 
had  been  improvi- 
dentially  pitch- 
forked. Had  his 
own  inclinations 
been  consulted  he 
would  have  pre- 
ferred a  diplo- 
matic career,  or 
art,  or  even  litera- 
ture, to  his  present 
desk  job  with 
Payne  &  Austin; 
but  when  he  had 
started  to  work  as 
stock  boy  for  that 
respectable  whole- 
sale dry-goods 
firm  it  was  in  obe- 
dience to  apparent 

necessity.  The  avenues  of  art  seemed  to  be  toll  thorough- 
fares, and  Roland  had  not  the  price  of  a  ticket.  As  for 
diplomacy,  it  became  evident  that  he  would  have  to  practice  that  outside  of  glittering 
foreign  courts,  and  he  did.  It  was  a  recognized  fact.  When  Scriber,  the  assistant 
bookkeeper,  observed  to  Walton,  the  assistant  cashier,  that  Roly  was  a  pret-ty  smooth 
proposition,  Walton  emphatically  agreed. 

"I'll  say  he  is!"  he  declared.  "Slick  as  a  soaped  eel!"  And  Roland,  overhearing 
them,  felt  a  distinct  thrill  of  gratification. 

A  true  diplomat  strives  to  make  himself  particularly  agreeable  to  the  right  kind  of 
people  and  keeps  himself  in  practice  by  a  general  suavity  and  affability  to  all  and 
sundry.  And  you  never  can  tell.  People  have  a  way  of  emerging  from  the  all-and-sundry 
class  now  and  then. 

Therefore,  while  Roland  studied  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Payne  and  adapted  himself 
to  the  idiosyncracies  of  Mr.  Austin,  he  at  the  same  time  bestowed  kind  and  pleasant 
words  on  old  Dougherty  and  his  men  in  the  packing  room,  and  with  his  fellows  in  the 
office  he  was  as  familiar  and  genial  as  a  proper  sense  of  his  own  superiority  allowed 
him  to  be. 

For  you  can't  really  mix  with  men  like  that  — a  lot  of  lowbrows,  addicted  to  coarse 
jests  and  horseplay  and  not  conversant  with  any  but  the  language  of  their  tribe.  They 
knew  nothing  of  art.  "Art  who?"  they  would  have  inquired.  No,  in  your  intercourse 
with  such— would  "canaille"  be  too  strong  a  word?  Well,  with  such  canaille  one  must 
maintain  a  little  dignified  reserve  if  one  would  not  have  them  thumping  one  between 
the  shoulder  blades  and  addressing  one  in  terms  of  opprobrium  out  of  a  perverted 
notion  of  humor. 

With  the  ladies  of  the  establishment  Roland  also  felt  some  constraint,  but  (hey  at 
least  could  appreciate  his  invariable  courtesy  and  his  refinement  of  speech  and  dress. 
He  knew  that  they  did.  He  always  removed  his  hat  in  the  elevator  upon  their  enl  ranee, 
and  that  tribute  of  chivalrous  manhood  to  the  weaker  sex  he  paid  even  to  the  colored 
scrub  lady;  and  he  had  heard  of  favorable  comment  on  his  conduct  in  this  respect  by 
Miss  Dismukes  and  Miss  Pillow,  stenographers  in  the  office  and  perfect  ladies  both,  as 
was  Miss  Gregg,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  card  indexes.  Some  of  the  other  ladies, 
particularly  the  younger  ones,  fell  a  trifle  short  of  perfection,  perhaps;  but  they  were 
one  and  all  responsive  to  Mr.  Peaseley 's  polite  remarks  to  them,  ,■„  pnnminl,  as  Mr. 
Peaseley  would  have  put  it,  and  as  Mr.  Peaseley  couldn't  have  been  thirty  and  was 


I  Wanted  to  See  You,  So  J  Came. 

Was  —  Unexpected" 


good-looking  in  an 
aquiline,  intellec- 
tual sort  of  way, 
and  already  had  a 
desk  of  his  own 
with  his  own  name 
in  gilt  letters  on 
it,  their  respon- 
siveness was  oc- 
casionally over- 
eager.  In  fact  it 
took  a  diplomat 
with  a  large  stock 
of  savoir-faire  to 
stand  'em  off. 

That  was  one 
reason  why  Ro- 
land was  glad  to 
have  Miss  Dis- 
mukes to  take  his 
dictation  and  to 
have  to  depend 
upon  Miss  Gregg 
only  for  what  he 
might  need  in  the 
way  of  reference. 
Though  Miss  Dis- 
mukes exposed  her 
bare  ears  to  the 
public  eye,  she 
veiled  her  slender 
neck  modestly — 
and  judiciously — 
with  a  medieval 
gorget  of  gauze, 
and  it  was  only  in 
moments  of  ex- 
treme inadver- 
tence that  she 
betrayed  the  fact 

of  her  ankles.  She  scorned  the  adventitious  aid  of  face 
powder,  and  her  idea  of  adornments  was  those  of  a  meek 
spirit  and  a  virtuous  mind.  Miss  Gregg  was  often  spoken  of  by  her  married  women 
friends  as  a  lovely  woman,  with  so  much  good  sense,  who  would  have  made  some  man  a 
wonderful  wife.  But  men  never  seem  to  realize  that  beauty  is,  after  all,  only  skin  deep. 
They  never  go  below  the  surface  for  the  true,  pure  gold  of  character— and  Miss  Gregg 
had  so  much  character!  What  they  want  is  eyelashes.  As  if  eyelashes  mattered! 

At  all  events,  Roland  had  a  comfortable  feeling  of  safety  in  his  association  with  the 
Misses  Dismukes  and  Gregg,  and  when  the  former  lady  resigned  her  position  to  return 
to  her  native  village  and  care  for  her  aged  parents  in  their  declining  years  he  felt  decidedly 
aggrieved. 

"Filial  duty  is  an  admirable  thing,  no  doubt,"  he  observed  to  Miss  Pillow,  who  had 
informed  him.  "At  the  same  time  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Miss  Dismukes  is 
not  an  orphan.   I  suppose  that  you  will  not  have  time  " 

"Mr.  Austin's  and  Mr.  Volney's  work  keeps  me  busy,  and  I  hardly  think  that  Mr. 
Austin  expects  to  make  any  changes,"  Miss  Pillow  replied.  "  I  understand  that  a  young 
person  has  already  been  engaged  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Miss  Dismukes' 
resignation." 

"A  young  person?  The  deuce!"  Poland  often  permitted  himself  this  expletive. 
It  had,  he  thought,  the  sanction  of  diplomatic  usage. 

"She  was  described  to  me  as  a  young  person,"  said  Miss  Pillow.  "I  hope  that  she 
will,  nevertheless,  prove  to  be  efficient." 

Miss  Pillow  may  have  hoped  so,  but  her  expression  showed  plainly  that  she  hardly 
belie ved  so. 

The  very  next  morning  the  young  person  arrived,  and  sitting  at  Miss  Dismukes' 
desk  received  Miss  Pillow's  instruction,  the  while  the  male  majority  of  the  office  force 
i;:i/.e<l  upon  her  rather  more  than  less  openly  and  exchanged  comment  as  opportunity 
offered  or  was  contrived. 

"Will  you  look  who's  here!" 

"Oh,  you  — little  — Hunheum  I" 

"Man,  oh,  man!   Pinch  me  gently,  Jerry!   No,  don't!    Pet  me  dream  on!" 
"Some  nifty  little  nectarine,  I'll  say!" 

"  Kindly  notice  the  auburn  tresses,  and  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  curves. 
Here's  where  I  begin  to  put  my  pay  envelope  in  pickle." 


Your  Leaving 
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"I'm  going  to  congratulate  Roly." 
"Me,  too." 

They  did  so— to  Roland's  ineffable  disgust.  He  had 
vouchsafed  a  glance  at  the  girl,  and  that  one  glance  told 
him  all  that  he  wanted  to  know.  Pretty?  Oh,  yes,  of 
course;  but  ab-solutely  impossible!  From  the  crown  of 
her  red  head— marcelled,  or  something  equally  ghastly — 
to  the  soles  of  her  feet— triple-A  last  and  outrageously 
high-heeled — she  was  everything  in  appearance  that  a 
business  woman  should  not  be.  To  say  nothing  of  her 
diaphanous  sleeves,  which  indeed  were  next  to  nothing, 
and  the  Nile-green  hue  of  her  costume,  which  was  a  posi- 
tive and  vociferous  hue  and  cry  to  the  sensitive  and  dis- 
criminating eye,  or  of  the  dangling,  unbusinesslike  beads 
that  she  wore— well,  the  less  said  the  better.  She  was 
pretty,  certainly,  but  

"Listen,  Roly,  old  dear!  You're  looking  all  fagged  out. 
I've  been  worrying  about  you  for  weeks,  and  I  feel  I  ought 
to  warn  you  that  you  are  on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown  and 
need  a  vacation— a  good  long  one.  I'm  going  to  use  my 
influence  with  the  bosses  to  get  it  for  you  too.  Don't 
worry  about  your  work !  I'll  handle  that  myself  and  you 
needn't  pay  me  a  cent.  You'd  better  introduce  me  to 
your  new  stenographer  and  let  me  start  right  in." 

Thus  Weyman  of  the  shipping  department.  Simmons  of 
the  linens  was  at  his  elbow. 

" Coarse  work,  bo,"  said  Simmons.  "Very  much  to  the 
corundum.  You  can't  fool  Peaseley  that  way.  Haven't 
I  often  told  you  that  he  was  intelligent?  And  he  wouldn't 
try  to  mix  business  with  pleasure  or  take  advantage  of 
circumstances  in  business  hours.  He  knows  that  we'll  all 
be  keeping  an  eye  on  him  and  that  he  can't  get  away  with 
it— don't  you,  Roly?" 

"Oh,  cut  it  out!"  said  Roland  wearily.  "Don't  get  it 
into  your  silly  heads  that  I  picked  her— or  would  in  a 
million  years." 

"He's  modest,  too,"  said  Weyman — "modest  and  in- 
telligent. Maybe  he's  stalling  though.  I  think  that  must 
be  it.  But  as  you  say,  Jim,  we  can  keep  an  eye  on  him. 
What's  her  name,  Roly?" 

"Sophie  Evelyn  Thayer,"  the  young  woman  answered 
for  herself.   "Do  you  like  it?" 

Her  sense  of  hearing  must  have  been  extraordinarily 
acute,  for  her  desk  was  quite  a  little  distance  away,  with 
another  one  between  it  and  the  three  disconcerted  men. 
Moreover,  she  had  seemingly  been  giving  her  entire  atten- 
tion to  Miss  Pillow.  Having  spoken,  she  turned  again  to 
her  instructress,  smiling  apologetically,  and  at  the  same 
time  slid  a  sheet  of  paper  into  her  machine  without  even 
looking  at  it.  In  doing  this  she  displayed  a  large  dinner 
ring  with  a  gaudy  tourmaline  setting. 

"I  like  it,"  called  Weyman,  recovering  slightly,  after  a 
moment.  But  this  time  Miss  Thayer  gave  not  the  least 
sign  that  she  had  heard  him,  and  so  increased  his  con- 
fusion. Simmons  allowed  a  guffaw  to  escape  him,  but  his 
face  was  red  too. 

"Now  if  you  gentlemen  think  you  have  been  sufficiently 
witty  for  one  morning,  I  would  suggest  that  I  have  a  few 
little  things  to  do  for  Payne  &  Austin,"  said  Roland. 
"Don't  let  me  detain  you." 

Weyman  employed  the  mildly  profane  but  reputedly 
red-blooded  phrase  that  is  the  last  refuge  of  retort  in  the 
infertile  mind.  Then  he  and  Simmons  returned  to  their 
respective  posts  of  duty  with  the  swagger  of  conscious 
shame.  Roland  resumed  the  reading  of  the  letters  that 
had  been  sent  to  him  from  above  with  an  unusual  lack  of 
concentration.  He  was  greatly  annoyed,  blaming  himself 
for  having  broken  his  diplomatic  rules  in  two  places — 
speaking  slightingly  of  an  absent  person  without  any 
necessity  and  allowing  Simmons  and  Weyman  to  perceive 
that  they  had,  in  their  vile  argot,  got  his  goat.  And  this 
added  to  the  really  vital  matter  of  the  substitution  of  a 
pert  and  prismatic  pippin — so  called — for  a  really  compe- 
tent stenographer!  What  could  Mr.  Austin  have  been 
thinking  of,  to  hire  her?  He  was  a  settled  and  steady 
married  man  of  twenty  years'  standing,  not  at  all  prone  to 
levity  of  conduct,  and  insensible,  one  would  have  thought, 
to  the  attraction  of  mere  vulgar  prettiness.  It  was  un- 
thinkable that  this  Sophie  Evelyn  person  could  be  compe- 
tent. And  that  ring !  Mon  Dieu!  I  say,  you  know ! 

Just  then  Miss  Pillow  turned  away  and  the  prismatic 
young  person  attacked  the  keys  of  her  machine.  T-k-k-k- 
k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k— bam!  T-k-k-k  

No,  it  can't  be  described  in  that  way.  Incredible 'speed 
with  perfect  evenness  and  lightness  of  touch  to  the  end  of 
the  line,  the  swift,  almost  synchronous  click  of  the  spacer 
and  jar  of  the  carriage,  and  repeat,  and  repeat  to  the  final 
rustling  snatch  of  the  paper  from  its  platenic  embrace. 
It  was  a  wonderful  performance,  and  Miss  Pillow,  herself 
an  expert,  turned  back  at  the  first  clatter  of  the  machine 
to  witness  it.  But  it  couldn't  be  accurate.  A  merely 
manual  dexterity,  Roland  concluded.  Interesting,  but  not 
uncommonly  observed  in  persons  of  abnormally  low 
mentality. 

Well,  he  would  try  her  out  pretty  soon,  and  if,  as  he 
expected,  she  made  a  botch  of  his  correspondence,  diplo- 
matic representations  would  shortly  be  made  to  Mr.  Aus- 
tin that  would  close  the  incident  with  gratifying  abruptness. 


He  began,  with  this  in  mind,  to  consider  the  phraseology 
of  his  letters  with  even  more  than  customary  care,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  dictate  them  without  hesitation.  He 
could  hardly  indulge  in  sesquipedalian  elegance  of  diction — 
words  like  "sesquipedalian,"  for  instance — in  communica- 
tions addressed  to  Loeb  &  Ginsberg,  of  Chillicothe,  or 
Dolan's  Bon  Ton,  of  Peoria;  but  he  could  at  least  be  fluent. 

In  another  half  hour  he  was  ready  for  her.  She  was  still 
rattling  off  form  letters  on  her  machine,  so  he  waited  until 
she  had  finished  the  one  that  she  was  engaged  on  and  then 
called  to  her  distinctly:  "Miss  Thayer." 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  smile. 

"Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  take  some  letters  for  me?" 

She  rose  promptly,  picked  up  a  notebook  and  came  to 
his  desk,  where  she  seated  herself  and  pulled  out  its  sliding 
writing  board  as  if  she  had  been  doing  it  all  her  life;  then 
she  poised  her  pencil  and  looked  at  him  expectantly.  Her 
eyes  might  have  had  the  deadness  of  a  very  dead  fish's  for 
all  the  effect  that  they  had  on  Roland  E.  Peaseley.  They 
were  really  not  at  all  like  that,  of  course,  but  you  couldn't 
have  told  it  on  Roly. 

"  Messieurs" — with  the  proper  Parisian  pronunciation — 
"Carter  and  Dolby  comma  Holliston  comma  Tennessee 
period  Gentlemen  colon  Your  esteemed  favor  of  the 
twenty-third  comma  instant  comma  — ■ — " 

"  Doyou  want '  instant '  written  out  in  full,  Mr.  Peaseley?  " 

"The  customary  abbreviation,  of  course,"  Roland  re- 
plied coldly  and  with  a  slight  frown. 

"Inst  period  comma,  then.  But  you  needn't  trouble 
about  the  punctuation  unless  you  particularly  want  to." 

"No?"  Roland  asked  with  a  little  lift  of  his  eyebrows 
and  an  inflection  of  veiled  sarcasm. 

"I'm  an  honor  graduate  of  night  school,"  Miss  Thayer 
explained.  "  Punctuation  is  just  pie  to  me.  I  eat  it  up." 

"Very  well,"  said  Roland  gravely,  ignoring  the  extreme 
impertinence  of  the  remark.  He  thereupon  proceeded  with 
the  dictation,  shooting  it  with  such  relentless  speed  that 
he  stumbled  two  or  three  times  and  tangled  himself  up  in  a 
mass  of  involved  verbiage.  Miss  Thayer  made  no  com- 
ment whatsoever  upon  these  humiliating  lapses,  but  re- 
corded them  word  for  word,  including  the  extraneous 
matter  that  he  interjected  in  his  confusion.  That,  in  spite 
of  his  rapid  utterance,  Miss  Thayer  easily  kept  up  with 
him  was  quite  evident;  that  she  was  entirely  accurate  was 
beyond  dispute,  as  she  proved  when,  at  his  request,  she 
read  over  what  she  had  last  written.  It  was  about  as 
exasperating  a  thing  as  Roland  had  ever  experienced; 
perhaps  a  little  more  so. 

"Thank  you,  that  will  be  all  just  now,"  he  said  at  last, 
and  was  indeed  devoutly  thankful  that  it  was  all. 

The  nervous  strain  had  been  intense  enough  to  cause 
him  to  perspire  freely,  and  pride  had  forbidden  him  to  wipe 
his  dewy  brow.  He  waited  until  Miss  Thayer's  machine 
was  well  under  way  before  he  did  so.  Well,  he  had  to 
admit  that  that  Miss  Thayer  seemed  to  be  efficient. 
Nothing  could  excuse  her  inappropriate  costume,  her 
absurd  coiffure,  her  garish  jewelry  or  the  brazen  impu- 
dence— honestly,  that  was  all  you  could  call  it — the  brazen 
impudence  of  her  speech;  but  as  those  roughnecks,  Wey- 
man and  Simmons,  would  have  said,  "You  gotta  hand  it 
to  her  when  it  come  to  the  short-cut  turkey  tracks."  If  she 
could  only  read  those  tracks  after  they  got  cold!  But 
apparently  she  had  no  intention  of  giving  them  time  to 
cool  before  transcription. 

But  when,  just  a  little  before  the  lunch  hour,  he  read 
over  the  typed  letters  that  she  had  brought  to  his  desk  for 
his  signature  he  found  a  grain  of  comfort.  Not  a  large 
grain,  but  it  stood  out  amid  the  chaff  and  husks  of  un- 
impeachable punctuation  and  perfect  spelling  that  met  his 
jaundiced  eye.  Plenty  big  enough  to  peck  at.  He  smiled 
grimly,  the  first  smile  of  any  sort  that  look,  act  or  word  of 
Miss  Thayer  had  brought  to  his  countenance.  Then  he 
called  the  young  woman  to  his  desk. 

"I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  an  omission  in  this 
letter,"  he  said,  holding  out  the  document.  "  Perhaps  you 
had  better  look  it  over  yourself  and  see  if  you  can  find  it." 

"I'll  have  to  give  it  up,  I  guess,"  said  Miss  Thayer  after 
a  careful  perusal.  "You're  not  kidding  me,  are  you?" 

"I  am  not,"  replied  Roland  with  dignity. 

"I  didn't  think  you  were  a  kidder,"  said  she.  "But 
you  can't  always  tell  whether  some  people  are  kidding  or 
panning.  What's  wrong  with  it,  Mr.  Peaseley?" 

"Merely  that  here  you  have  left  out  the  personal  pro- 
noun preceding  the  verb,"  said  Roland  icily.  "  I  am  not  a 
purist  exactly,  but  I  believe  in  using  decent  English,  and 
to  say  'will  quote  you  the  following  terms'  is  not  decent 
English,  Miss  Thayer.  That  sort  of  thing  may  be  excus- 
able in  a  cable  message  or  a  long-distance  telegram,  but  in 
ordinary  correspondence  it  is  rather  slovenly.  'We  will 
quote  you  the  following  terms,'  if  you  please." 

"I  get  you!  I'm  something  of  a  purist  myself,"  said 
Miss  Thayer  good-humoredly.  "Want  I  should  write  the 
letter  over?" 

"If  it  will  not  trouble  you  too  much." 

"Sure  it  won't!"  said  she. 

Roland  was  one— and  no  unimportant  one — of  fourteen 
guests  entertained  by  Mrs.  Henry  Somers  Gilfillan,  now 


of  Drexel  Boulevard  and  formerly  prominent  in  the  social 
life  of  Baltimore— at  which  time  Mrs.  Gilfillan  little 
deemed  that  circumstances  would  ever  oblige  her  to 
accept  at  stated  periods  a  pecuniary  recompense  from 
those  who  sat  at  her  hospitable  board.  But  we  all  have 
our  ups  and  downs.  There  was  one  thing,  however,  that 
Mrs.  Gilfillan  could  say — that  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
sheltered  by  her  roof  were  ladies  and  gentlemen.  She 
required  and  gave  first-class  references  from  and  to  all 
applicants,  after  satisfying  herself  by  a  personal  interview 
regarding  their  appearance  and  deportment,  and  you  had 
to  watch  your  step  to  get  by.  There  was  therefore,  as 
may  readily  be  surmised,  some  class  to  the  dump,  and  as 
might  have  been  expected,  considering  that  Mrs.  Gilfillan 
was  herself  a  gifted  poetess  whose  tuneful  lays  had  ap- 
peared in  the  public  prints  of  her  native  state,  the  whole 
tone  of  the  place  was  rather  artistic  and  literary. 

One  might  instance  Mrs.  Bross,  who  had  a  position  in  a 
prominent  music  store  and  was  an  elegant  performer  on 
the  piano,  with  none  of  this  mock  modesty  about  playing 
when  requested,  or  even  when  not  requested;  and  there 
was  Mrs.  Du  Pape,  who  abandoned  a  promising  stage 
career  rather  than  pander  to  the  depraved  taste  of  com- 
mercialized producers  who  didn't  know  art  when  they  saw 
it;  and  Miss  Broderick,  who  taught  English  literature  in  a 
Hyde  Park  private  school  for  girls  and  showed  the  effects 
of  it,  poor  thing!  And  among  the  gentlemen  were  Mr. 
Horatio  Libby,  who  was  connected  with  the  public  li- 
brary; Mr.  Perry  Bliss,  attached  to  an  evening  newspaper, 
whose  room  was  filled  with  books  that  he  had  reviewed 
himself  and  had  been  allowed  to  keep  for  his  trouble. 
Well,  that  is  enough  to  show.  There  were  some  dubs,  of 
course,  at  Gilfillan's — they  break  in  everywhere.  But  you 
may  lend  credence  to  the  statement  that  the  tone  was  high 
and  that  some  snappy  conversation  crackled  across  the 
board  when  the  boarders  were  feeling  good. 

Of  the  women,  Roland  rather  preferred  the  society  of 
Mrs.  Du  Pape.  No  foolishness  about  it,  you  understand. 
They  were  just  good  friends — a  frank  camaraderie  in  their 
relations,  if  you  know  what  Roland  meant.  She  was  a 
woman  of  broad  culture  and  wide  sympathies  and  under- 
standing. She  understood  Roland  and  sympathized  with 
him  to  such  an  extent  that  it  might  almost  be  said  that 
she  had  his  number.  A  sufferer  from  the  spirit  of  com- 
mercialism herself,  she  knew  how  the  daily  sordid  associa- 
tions of  the  office  must  irk  his  soul. 

Roland  told  her  about  his  new  stenographer,  describing 
her  costume  and  manner  with  great  humor  and  repeating 
her  priceless  remark:  "I  get  you!  I'm  something  of  a 
purist  myself." 

"How  perfectly  killing!"  exclaimed  the  lady  with  a 
ripple  of  laughter.  "I  can  just  see  her  and  hear  her  say  it! 
Aren't  they  awful — that  type?" 

"She's  the  very  typist  of  her  type,"  said  Roland  wittily. 
"The  really  odd  thing,  though,  is  the  genuine  admiration 
that  she  has  excited  among  my — er — confreres." 

"Confreres!"  echoed  Mrs.  Du  Pape  pityingly.  "You 
poor  fellow !" 

"  Oh,  I  assure  you  that  I  am  to  be  envied !"  said  Roland, 
smiling,  with  bitter  irony.  "  It  is  to  be  my  happy  privilege 
to  summon  this — er — little  lalapaloosa  to  my  side  at  will. 
I  can  feast  my  enraptured  eyes  on  that  frolicsome  frock 
and  drink  in  the  euphony  of  her  polished  phrases — get 
me? — whenever  I  am  inclined.  I  am  to  be  envied,  dear 
lady." 

"Some  chicken!"  Mrs.  Du  Pape  sportively  suggested. 

"I'll  tell  the  world!"  said  Roland  grimly. 

"The  world  will  listen  with  interest  to  that,"  sighed 
Mrs.  Du  Pape.  "It  just  doesn't  want  to  hear  the  worth- 
while things.  Banalities,  platitudes,  bourgeois  moralities, 
vulgar  mediocrities  can  always  gain  its  ear." 

"Its  long,  furry  ear  and  the  bray  of  its  approval,"  said 
Roland. 

Not  half  bad — what?  Roland  rather  fancied,  don't  you 
know,  that  it  wasn't.  And  a  few  minutes  later  he  availed 
himself  of  an  opportunity  to  mention  the  Portland  vase  in 
connection  with  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  to  which  Miss 
Broderick  had  happened  to  allude,  and  he  got  away  with 
what  he  said  beautifully,  and  when  he  went  up  to  his  room 
he  took  with  him  a  very  pleasant  feeling  of  self-satisfaction. 

He  stretched  himself  in  his  easy-chair  and  lit  a  cigarette. 
Yes,  he  had  quite  distinguished  himself  as  a  conversation- 
alist—as usual.  Certainly  rotten  luck,  though,  to  have  to 
sparkle  in  such  an  environment.  Not  knocking  Gilfillan's,  of 
course— or  Milly  Du  Pape.  But  if  it  had  been  in  an- 
other scene,  at  the  Russian  ambassador's— before  the  war, 
of  course.  No  Russian  ambassadors  now,  with  beautiful, 
lowly  decollete,  diamond-decked  women  and  brilliantly 
uniformed  men  to  applaud !  He,  Roland,  would  be  in  simple 
evening  dress,  but  with  the  coveted  Order  of  the  Golden 
Auk  or  something  depending  from  a  broad  blue  watered- 
silk  ribbon  on  his  manly  chest.  Liveried  menials,  exotic 
perfumes,  a  Czech  orchestra  concealed  behind  the  palms 
discoursing  faint,  sweet  strains — all  that  sort  of  thing.  As 
for  the  women,  he  would  treat  'em  all  a  la  legere,  as  they 
like  to  be  treated— duchesses,  marquises,  contesses  .... 
"Its  long,  furry  ear,  my  dear  duchess,  and  its  bray  of 
approval." 
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"Eh,  what's  that,  what's  thai,  what's  that?  What  did 
ho  say?  " 

It  was  the  Karl  of  St.  Alwynne,  dean  of  the  corps,  who 
spoke,  screwing  his  monocle  into  his  cavernous  eye  recess 
and  surveying  the  amused  faces. 

Prince  Wladimir  explained. 

"  Dev'lish  good !"  commented  His  Lordship.  "  Dev'lish 
clever,  indeed !  But  Peaseley  is  always  sayin'  something 
strordinarily  good."  He  turned  to  the  grand  duke,  who 
was  sitting  next  to  him.  "  Wish  we  had  him  with  our  lot," 
he  said  confidentially.  "  But  he'll  put  the  States  on  the 
map  before  he's  done,  if  their  President  Whatsisname  gives 
him  a  free  hand." 

Yes,  it  might  just  as  well  have  been  like  that.  Roland 
sighed,  and  getting  up  took  from  his  bookshelf  a  volume 
from  the  French  by  Your  Fireside  series,  which  he  opened 
at  a  marked  place  and  began  to  study.  French,  you  know, 
is  the  language  of  diplomacy,  and  Roland  had  realized  this 
keenly  during  his  short  stay  in  la  belle  France,  as  the  na- 
tives call  it,  when  he  served  as  attache  to  the  Q.  M.  depart- 
ment of  the  A.  E.  F.  in  Paris.  He  had  done  his  best  to 
be  diplomatic,  but  having  to  refer  continually  to  his  dough- 
boy's handbook  to  carry  him  through  a  conversation  was  a 
decided  handicap.  One  didn't  get  the  nuances  across. 
So  on  his  return  to  home  and  job  he  had  taken  French  up 
seriously,  with  the  aid  of  phonographic  lessons,  and  had 
progressed  so  far  that  there  were  few  American  or  English 
novels  of  diplomacy  and  high  life  that  he  couldn't  read 
without  skipping. 

Another  period  of  reflection,  with  a  final  cigarette,  suc- 
ceeded the  study  hour;  and  this  time  Roland,  considering 
the  episode  of  Miss  Thayer,  felt  a  little  of  his  self-satisfaction 
evaporate.  That  punctuation  business.  He  would  not 
have  dreamed  of  dictating  punctuation  to  Miss  Dismukes, 
or  indeed  to  any  other  stenographer  whom  he  considered 
competent.  But  it  had  seemed  very  unlikely  that  this 
young  person  had  any  but  the  vaguest  notions  of  relative 
values  in  this  important  matter,  and  then — he  had  meant 


her  to  see  his  distrust,  which,  come  to  think  it  over,  was  a 
little  raw.  No  palliation  of  her  night-school  smartness; 
but,  after  all,  Roland  admitted  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a 
crudity,  a  crassness  of  reproof  unworthy  of  him.  Well,  he 
would  have  to  try  to  be  fair  to  her,  distasteful,  even  re- 
pellent as  she  was  to  him.  Noblesse  oblige.  And  with  this 
thought  he  went  to  bed. 

Roland  went  down  to  the  office  in  the  morning  in  the 
pleasant  and  hopeful  frame  of  mind  natural  to  a  young 
man  who  has  slept  soundly  and  breakfasted  well.  After 
all,  there  was  a  certain  pleasure  in  work  of  any  kind  that 
afforded  an  outlet  for  energy  and  demanded  something 
more  than  a  slight  degree  of  mental  activity  and  alertness, 
he  thought,  and  not  for  the  first  time.  Given  those  quali- 
ties, one  could  rise  to  a  respectable  eminence  and  attain 
social  recognition,  even  in  trade.  Look  at  Lipton !  And 
for  that  matter,  look  at  some  of  our  own  chaps.  To  get 
closer  still,  one  might  cite  one's  own  boss,  with  his  palatial 
home  on  the  Drive  and  his  Wisconsin  estate  and  his 
Florida  place.  He  had  been  called  into  conference  with  the 
President  not  so  long  ago,  and  it  was  generally  believed 
that  his  voice  made  and  unmade  congressmen,  and  even 
aldermen.  Also,  Mrs.  Payne  had  harpooned  and  enter- 
tained more  notables,  foreign  and  domestic,  than  half  a 
dozen  of  the  best  New  York  hotels  had  housed.  Austin 
wasn't  any  impoverished  or  inconsiderable  figure  either, 
although  he  made  the  business  more  of  a  hobby  than  did 
Payne.  How  many  men  between  Mr.  Austin  and  Mr. 
Peaseley  in  the  scale  of  ascent?  Not  so  many  that  Mr. 
Peaseley  need  feel  discouraged.  And  did  Mr.  Peaseley 
stand  in  with  Mr.  Austin?  Why,  pretty  well,  thank  you 
for  asking. 

A  prospect  worth  the  patient  endurance  of  uncongenial 
surroundings  and  incompatible  people,  surely;  and,  after 
all,  the  people  weren't  so  bad.  This  Miss  Thayer,  even, 
might  not  be  so  impossible  as  first  impressions  made  one 
feel.    Perhaps  one's  annoyance  had  been  rather  too 


excessive.  One  hoped  so.  One  hoped  that  she  would 
conduct  herself  with  more  propriety,  and  perhaps  adopt 
a  more  suitable  attire  and  realize  the  necessity  of  some 
deference  and  tact.  He  was  feeling  pretty  hopeful,  Roland 
was,  but  his  hopes  regarding  Miss  Thayer  were  destined 
to  be  rudely  dashed. 

The  first  thing  that  he  noticed  was  her  arrival.  She 
was  punctual,  but  she  entered  the  precincts  sacred  to  busi- 
ness accompanied  by  Scriber,  who  was  grinning  like  an  ape 
and  seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that  the  two  of 
them  were  a-Maying,  or  something  totally  unconnected 
with  business  and  remote  from  its  haunts.  And  Miss 
Thayer  laughed  aloud  at  something  that  the  gorilla  almost 
whispered  in  her  ear — laughed  aloud  and  without  the  least 
restraint!  Well,  that  was  all;  but  the  familiarity  of  it! 
And  to  Roland's  almost  certain  knowledge,  they  had  been 
absolute  strangers  only  the  day  before ! 

She  wore  a  cloak,  green,  but  unobjectionable  in  itself, 
and  a  fur  which  is  all  right — for  you — if  you  are  one  of  the 
million  females  who  like  to  decorate  yourself  with  the  feet, 
claws,  heads,  tails  and  teeth  of  the  lower  animals.  The 
iridescent,  downy  breast  of  some  poor  murdered  bird  had 
furnished  forth  her  toque,  and  though  Roland  was  aware 
that  feathers  are  worn  by  many  excellent  as  well  as  fash- 
ionable people,  including  members  of  women's  clubs,  he 
stigmatized  that  duck  breast  or  whatever  it  was  as  an 
outward  and  all  too  visible  sign  of  savagery  and  felt  his 
dislike  of  Miss  Thayer  revive. 

It  was  quite  active  when  she  came  forth  divested  of  her 
cloak  and  exchanged  flippant  greetings  with  Messieurs 
Weyman,  Anderson,  Walton  and  Simmons  on  her  way  to 
her  desk;  or  she  replied  flippantly  to  their  flippancies, 
which  is,  of  course,  the  same  thing.  The  same  dress,  the 
same  beads,  sheer  silk  stockings  and  high-heeled  triple-A's. 
Roland  averted  his  eyes  contemptuously  and  frowned 
darkly  as  he  busied  himself  with  the  paper  contents  of  a 
wire  tray,  lest  she  should  feel  moved  to  hail  him  with  some 

(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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SIGNOR  ORLANDO  possessed 
physical  and  mental  characteris- 
tics which  have  left  pleasant 
memories  of  intercourse  with  him. 
Short  and  rotund  in  person,  with  thick 
white  hair  worn  pompadour  and  a 
white  mustache  partially  covering  his 
rather  full  lips,  he  was  not  in  personal 
appearance  typical  of  Italy.  His  short- 
ness of  stature,  which  was  about  that 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  was  emphasized 
by  his  usual  custom  of  wearing  a  close- 
fitting  sack  coat,  which  he  generally 
kept  tightly  buttoned.  With  a  friendly 
eye  and  a  smile  which  dimpled  his 
cheeks,  one  knew  at  a  glance  that  he 
was  of  a  kindly  nature  and  not  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  without  a  sufficient 
provocation.  His  clear  complexion  and 
unwrinkled  face  indicated  good  health 
and  a  capacity  to  enjoy  life. 

The  mentality  of  Signor  Orlando 
was  molded  on  different  lines  from 
those  of  any  other  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Heads  of  States.  It  had  been 
trained  and  developed  in  the  field  of 
jurisprudence  and  possessed  the  preci- 
sion of  thought  and  clearness  of  expres- 
sion which  are  the  attributes  of  a  mind 
accustomed  to  the  exactness  of  legal  expressions.  In  some 
ways  it  was  harder  to  judge  accurately  the  mental  quali- 
ties of  the  Italian  statesman  than  those  of  his  confreres 
because  his  inability  to  speak  or  to  understand  English  de- 
barred him  in  a  measure  from  the  informal  discussions  of 
the  council,  which  were  generally  conducted  in  that  lan- 
guage out  of  consideration  for  President  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  With  the  aid  of  Professor  Mantoux,  how- 
ever, he  was  able  to  participate  more  than  might  have 
seemed  possible  in  the  circumstances. 

Statesman  Rather  Than  Politician 

IT  IS  fitting  to  digress  for  a  moment  and  to  say  a  word  of 
Professor  Mantoux,  who  wore  a  French  captain's  uniform 
and  was  inherited  by  the  Council  of  Ten  from  the  Supreme 
War  Council.  No  interpreter  could  have  performed  his 
onerous  task  with  greater  skill  than  he.  Possessing  an 
unusual  memory  for  thought  and  phrase,  he  did  not 
interpret  sentence  by  sentence,  but  while  an  address  or 
statement  was  being  made  he  listened  intently,  occasion- 
ally jotting  down  a  note  with  the  stub  of  a  lead  pencil. 
When  the  speaker  had  finished,  this  remarkable  linguist 
would  translate  his  remarks  into  English  or  into  French 
as  the  case  might  be,  without  the  least  hesitation  and  with 
a  fluency  and  completeness  which  were  almost  uncanny. 
Even  if  the  speaker  had  consumed  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  the  address  was  accurately  repeated  in  the  other 
language,  while  Professor  Mantoux  would  employ  inflec- 
tion and  emphasis  with  an  oratorical  skill  that  added 
greatly  to  the  perfectness  of  the  interpretation.  No  state- 
ment was  sufficiently  dry  to  make  him  inattentive  or  too 
technical  for  his  vocabulary.  Eloquence,  careful  reasoning 
and  unusual  style  in  expression  were  apparently  easily 
rendered  into  idiomatic  English  from  the  French,  or  vice 
versa.  He  seemed  almost  to  take  over  the  character  of  the 
individual  whose  words  he  translated,  and  to  reproduce 
his  emotions  as  well  as  his  thoughts.  His  extraordinary 
attainments  were  recognized  by  everyone  who  benefited 
by  them,  and  his  services  commanded  general  admiration 
and  praise. 


In  addition  to  the  •  information  obtained 

through  the  excellent  interpretations  of  Pro- 

fessor Mantoux,  Signor  Orlando  had  the  aid  of  Baron  Son- 
nino,  the  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  spoke 
English  without  an  accent  and  understood  it  perfectly. 
The  baron,  white  haired  and  white  mustached,  with  a  florid 
complexion  and  a  genial  smile,  which  was  a  bit  saturnine, 
belonged  to  the  diplomats  of  the  old  school,  and  was  dis- 
posed to  practice  their  methods.  Practical  and  deliberate 
in  urging  his  views,  which  were  little  affected  by  idealistic 
considerations,  he  sought  always  to  secure  material  bene- 
fits for  his  country.  It  was  clearly  national  interest  rather 
than  abstract  justice  which  controlled  his  mind.  In  ap- 
pearance at  least  he  impressed  one  as  superior  to  his  leader. 
Possibly  he  was;  but  then,  the  same  might  have  been  said 
of  Mr.  Balfour,  who  in  addition  to  his  dignity  of  appear- 
ance was  recognized  to  be  the  intellectual  superior  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  This  latter  superiority  could  not,  however, 
be  attributed  to  Baron  Sonnino.  Signor  Orlando  was  in- 
tellectually as  well  equipped  as  he. 

The  Italian  Premier  possessed  certain  qualities  of  mind 
which  were  of  an  exceptional  order  and  which  marked  him 
as  a  statesman  rather  than  a  politician.  In  fact  his 
political  instinct  seemed  to  be  deficient,  and  events  proved 
him  by  no  means  skillful  as  a  political  leader.  As  an 
opportunist  he  was  a  failure.  But  when  we  analyze  his 
statesmanlike  qualities,  which  were  clearly  in  evidence  at 
Paris,  I  think  that  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  no 
member  of  the  Council  of  Four,  or  of  the  Council  of  Ten 
for  that  matter,  was  his  superior  in  presenting  a  clear, 
concise  and  comprehensive  argument  during  the  course 
of  an  extemporaneous  debate. 

Signor  Orlando's  mind  seemed  to  work  automatically 
in  analyzing,  classifying  and  arranging  the  points  in  a 
controversy.  Having  stored  away  each  essential  fact  or 
reason  in  the  proper  compartment  of  his  brain  he  called  it 
forth  at  just  the  right  place  in  his  argument  and  impressed 


it  with  just  the  right  value.  He  did  not 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  a  fact  ot< 
ignore  the  strength  of  an  adverse  argu- 
ment. When  he  had  finished  debatin* 
a  question  one  had  to  admit,  whethel 
he  agreed  with  him  or  not,  that  he  had 
made  as  logical  a  presentation  of  his 
side  of  the  case  as  it  was  possible  to 
make,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to 
add.  As  for  the  effectiveness  of  Signor 
Orlando's  arguments,  that  is  another 
matter,  in  view  of  the  preconceived 
ideas  and  natural  bias  of  his  listeners, 
but  no  one  heard  him  without  realizing 
his  strength  as  an  advocate.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  the  way  to  succeed 
was  to  offer  some  form  of  compromise 
which  would  harmonize  conflicting  po- 
sitions. When  he  attempted  this  he 
showed  to  less  advantage. 

A  Vigorous  Intellect 

BELfEVE  that  the  excellent  char- 
acter of  the  arguments  made  by  Sig- 
nor Orlando  was  in  a  measure  due  to 
his  experience  as  a  jurist  and  to  the 
analytical  method  of  thinking  which 
he  had  acquired.  His  colleagues  in  the 
Council  of  Four  were  not  so  well  equipped  as  he  for  dis- 
cussing a  legal  question  or  preparing  a  legal  formula.  This 
is  an  important  attainment  in  a  negotiator  when  one  con- 
siders that  a  treaty  is  essentially  a  law  and  that  its 
preparation  requires  technical  legal  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. As  was  too  often  manifest,  the  value  of  logic 
and  evidence  was  not  so  fully  appreciated  by  M.  Clemen- 
ceau,  President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  it  was 
by  the  learned  Italian  jurisconsult.  With  him  no  time  was 
wasted  on  side  issues  or  in  announcing  generalities  which 
sounded  well  but  could  not  be  concretely  applied.  In 
speaking  he  did  not  grope  about  for  something  to  say.  He 
knew  where  lay  the  strength  and  where  the  weakness  of 
his  case.  He  pressed  the  former  with  vigor  and  assur- 
ance, and  he  defended  the  latter  with  skill. 

Occasionally  in  the  heat  of  debate,  especially  if  inter- 
rupted by  M.  Clemenceau  with  some  caustic  comment,  as 
happened  more  than  once,  Signor  Orlando's  Latin  temper 
would  flame.  His  eyes  would  flash;  his  voice  would  rise 
as  if  surcharged  with  emotion;  his  hands  would  add 
emphasis  to  his  words;  and  his  sentences  would  pour  forth 
like  a  torrent.  Yet  even  under  the  spur  of  indignation  or 
anger  the  logical  trend  of  his  argument  was  never  inter- 
rupted or  diverted.  His  intellect  functioned  normally, 
however  strongly  he  was  stirred  by  his  emotions.  And 
the  Old  Tiger,  whose  ferocity  of  manner  was,  I  am  sure, 
often  assumed  from  the  mere  love  of  baiting  an  opponent, 
would  lean  back  in  his  chair  with  half-closed  eyes  and 
immobile  countenance,  watching  the  effect  of  his  words, 
doubtless  hoping  that  he  had  disconcerted  the  speaker. 
If  he  did  cherish  that  hope  in  the  case  of  his  Italian 
colleague  he  cherished  it  in  vain. 

Signor  Orlando  enjoyed  a  joke  and  relished  a  good  story, 
particularly  if  it  was  illustrative  of  a  matter  under  discus- 
sion or  was  concerning  some  well-known  character,  living 
or  dead.  He  was  always  jovial  and  seemingly  in  a  good 
humor.  When  an  afternoon  session  of  the  Council  of  Ten 
was  ended  and  the  attendants  brought  a  large  tea  table 
into  the  chamber  from  an  adjoining  room  he  always  re- 
mained to  gossip  and  enjoy  the  society  of  the  men  who  had 
been  present.   But  during  the  discussion  of  a  question  in 
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the  council  Signor  Orlando  never  interlarded  his  remarks 
with  anecdotes  and  witty  sayings,  evidently  considering 
that  to  do  so  would  weaken  his  argument  and  would  be 
out  of  harmony  with  the  dignity  of  so  serious  a  business  as 
t  hat  in  hand. 

In  my  opinion  the  Italian  statesman  was  entirely  right 
in  not  imitating  the  seeming  flippancy  of  some  of  his 
colleagues,  who  appeared  to  think  that  an  informal  and 
jocular  manner  was  an  actual  aid  in  the  settlement  of  a 
question  which  might  involve  the  sovereignty  over  an 
extensive  territory  or  even  the  life  of  a  nation.  Under 
certain  conditions  a  humorous  remark,  if  tactfully  intro- 
duced, may  avoid  a  quarrel  or  prevent  a  regrettable  incident 
in  a  discussion  which  has  reached  a  point  where  tempers 
are  aroused  and  near  the  explosive  point;  but  the  constant 
interjection  of  witticisms,  though  they  may  be  received 
with  smiles  and  laughter,  detracts  materially  from  the 
influence  of  the  one  who  utters  them. 

My  impression  is— though  it  is  only  an  impression— that 
Signor  Orlando  came  to  Paris  with  the  definite  purpose  of 
obtaining,  so  far  as  the  Adriatic  was  concerned,  the 
territorial  concessions  laid  down  in  the  Pact  of  London, 
and  that  the  inclusion  of  the  city  of  Fiume  in  the  Italian 
claims  was  originally  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  bargain- 
ing with  the  Jugo-Slavs,  who  were  putting  forward  exces- 
sive claims  for  portions  of  the  territory  conceded  to  Italy 
by  the  London  agreement.  But  the  reason  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  Fiume  in  the  Italian  demands  is  of  little  importance 
compared  with  the  reason  for  the  subsequent  insistence 
with  which  the  demand  was  pressed.  Introduced  as  some- 
thing with  which  to  barter  in  the  event  that  the  Italian 
claims  along  the  Dalmatian  coast  were  curtailed  in  the 
interest  of  the  Jugo-Slavs,  an  argument  in  favor  of 
annexation  to  Italy  was  built  up  on  the  principle  of  self- 
determination — that  phrase  which  has  aroused  so  many 
false  hopes  and  caused  so  much  despair  since  it  was 
coined,  and  which  is  a  continuing  source  of  discontent  and 
turmoil  in  the  world.  He  especially  emphasized  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Italians  in  Fiume  because  he  was  led  to 
believe  that  the  President  would  support  this  principle. 

Signor  Orlando,  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Paris,  found  the  situa- 
tion such  that  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  he  remained 
firm  in  his  claim  for  the  port  he 
would  succeed  in  obtaining  it 
for  Italy.  This  course  naturally 
appealed  to  him,  since  success 
would  strengthen  his  political 
position  at  Rome,  which  was 
endangered  by  the  probability 
that  the  full  grant  under  the  Pact 
of  London  was  unattainable. 
Thus  the  claim  was  converted 
from  one  put  forward  to  sur- 
render in  a  compromise,  if  I  am 
correct  in  my  surmise,  to  one 
which  it  was  possible  to  secure. 

National  Feeling 

CONVINCED  of  the  substan- 
tial certainty  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  in  the  end  consent 
to  the  cession,  and  feeling  as- 
sured that  the  British  and 
French  would  not  object,  a 
propaganda  in  favor  of  Fiume 
for  Italy  was  begun  at  Rome, 
so  that  when  the  annexation 
actually  took  place  the  Italian 
people  would  acclaim  Signor 
Orlando  and  his  statesmanship, 
and  he  would  reap  the  full  po- 
litical benefit  of  the  achieve- 
ment. Possibly,  too,  it  was 
thought  that  a  strong  mani- 
festation of  national  feeling 
would  make  certain  the  Presi- 
dent's favorable  decision. 


The  trouble  was  that  the  policy  adopted  was  based  on  a 
false  belief  as  to  the  President's  ultimate  agreement  that 
the  city  should  come  under  Italian  sovereignty.  When 
Signor  Orlando  and  Baron  Sonnino  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  been  misled  and  that  the  President  was  adamant 
in  refusing  to  admit  Italy's  claim  to  Fiume  in  spite  of  the 
rule  as  to  self-determination,  they  were  in  a  sad  predica- 
ment. They  had  started  a  fire  of  sentiment  among  the 
Italian  people  which  had  spread  beyond  their  control. 
They  had  no  alternative  but  to  continue  to  struggle  for 
Italian  control  over  the  little  city,  hoping  that  they  might 
through  some  compromise  succeed  in  obtaining  what  all 
Italy  was  clamoring  for,  because  failure  meant  the  over- 
throw of  the  Orlando  ministry.  One  can  imagine  the 
feelings  of  the  Italian  delegation  toward  those  who  had 
encouraged  them  to  assume  a  position  from  which  there 
had  been  left  no  way  to  retreat. 

The  negotiations  had  continued  through  confidential 
channels  and  in  the  Council  of  Four  until  the  time  ap- 
proached when  the  Germans  were  to  receive  the  treaty  of 
peace.  As  a  last  resort  Signor  Orlando  let  it  be  understood 
that  unless  the  council  conceded  Italy's  right  to  Fiume  the 
Italian  delegation  had  no  other  course  than  to  withdraw 
from  the  conference.  It  was,  I  think,  a  threat  made  in 
desperation  and  was  never  intended  to  be  carried  out.  It, 
however,  had  the  opposite  effect  on  Mr.  Wilson  from  that 
which  was  intended.  It  aroused  his  ire  and  made  him 
stubborn.  He  determined  to  meet  it  in  a  way  which  was 
most  unusual. 

On  the  evening  of  April  twenty-third  the  President 
issued  a  public  statement  on  Fiume  and  Italy's  unjus- 
tifiable claim  to  the  city,  which  was  in  fact  if  not  in  purpose 
an  appeal  to  the  Italian  people  over  the  head  of  their 
government.  The  statement  was  temperate,  well  balanced 
and  logically  sound,  but  issued  at  a  time  when  feeling  in 
Italy  was  at  fever  heat  it  caused  a  tremendous  sensation. 
Doubtless  President  Wilson,  remembering  the  unparalleled 
enthusiasm  of  his  reception  in  Italy  when  he  visited  that 
country  in  January,  believed  that  his  popularity  was  suffi- 
cient to  change  the  tide  of  public  sentiment  and  that  the 


Italian  people  would  perceive  the  injustice  of  the  claim  to 
Fiume  because  he  declared  that  it  was  unjust.  The  storm 
of  abuse  and  insult  with  which  the  statement  was  received 
from  one  end  of  Italy  to  the  other  must  have  opened  the 
President's  eyes  to  the  fact,  which  had  not  been  hidden 
from  others,  that  his  popularity  with  the  peoples  of 
Europe  was  rapidly  receding  and  that  they  were  no  longer 
willing  to  accept  his  declarations  as  the  utterances  of  the 
inspired  leader  of  international  thought,  the  apostle  of  a 
new  gospel. 

Signor  Orlando  was  very  angry  at  this  attempt  to  rouse 
Italian  public  opinion  against  his  Fiume  policy,  for  so  he 
interpreted  Mr.  Wilson's  statement.  He  issued  a  counter 
statement,  and  on  the  twenty-fourth  departed  from  Paris 
for  Rome,  as  did  Baron  Sonnino.  However,  the  Italian 
statesmen,  after  their  anger  had  cooled  and  after  they  had 
had  time  to  consider  the  possible  consequences  upon 
Italian  interests  of  their  continued  absence  from  the 
conference,  swallowed  their  pride  and  returned  to  Paris. 
Convinced  that  Italy  was  solidly  behind  him  and  that  the 
President  had  failed  in  his  appeal  and  was  no  longer  in 
favor  with  the  Italian  people,  Signor  Orlando  resumed  his 
seat  in  the  council,  giving  no  evidence  that  anything  had 
happened  to  mar  the  cordial  relations  which  existed  be- 
tween him  and  his  associates. 

Italian  Delegates  Return 

THIS  incident  showed  the  volatile  temperament  of  the 
Italian  Premier  more  clearly  than  anything  else  that 
occurred  at  Paris.  Possessed  of  the  emotional  intensity 
of  his  race,  the  sudden  and  extraordinary  action  of  the 
President,  which  he  construed  as  a  personal  affront,  made 
him  furious,  as  it  might  have  done  a  man  of  a  more 
phlegmatic  nature.  On  the  impulse  of  the  moment  he  left 
Paris,  intending  undoubtedly  not  to  return.  Then,  as  his 
rage  subsided  under  the  soothing  influence  of  popular 
approval  and  as  he  reviewed  more  calmly  the  situation,  he 
decided  that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  remain  away  from 
the  council  table  where  the  terms  of  peace  with  Austria 
were  to  be  drafted  or  to  be 
absent  when  the  treaty  was  de- 
livered to  the  German  plenipo- 
tentiaries. It  is  said  that  added 
pressure  was  exerted  on  the 
Italians  by  a  threat  to  abandon 
the  terms  of  the  Pact  of  London 
unless  they  returned  immedi- 
ately to  Paris.  I  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  Signor  Orlando 
inwardly  burned  with  indigna- 
tion at  the  President  and  at 
those  who  had  during  the  early 
days  of  the  negotiation  encour- 
aged the  belief  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  assent  to  the  cession 
of  Fiume. 

All  the  clandestine  interviews 
and  intrigues  had  come  to 
naught;  and  when  the  Italian 
delegates  returned  to  Paris  they 
were  not  resumed.  Signor  Or- 
lando and  Baron  Sonnino  were 
too  sagacious  to  pursue  again  a 
course  which  had  ended  so  dis- 
astrously. As  an  eminent  Italian 
diplomat,  one  of  the  Premier's 
close  friends,  said  to  me:  "We 
know  now  that  we  dealt  from 
the  first  with  the  wrong  people. 
They  held  out  false  hopes.  They 
did  not  tell  us  the  truth.  We 
relied  on  their  advice,  and  now 
see  where  we  are!  We  won't 
make  that  mistake  again." 

However,  the  damage  had 
been  done  and  could  not  be  un- 
done.  The  public  mind  in  Italy 
had  been  so  inflamed  that. 

(Continued  on  Page  106) 
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WHY  millions  of  people 
in  North  China  don't 
freeze  to  death  in  mid- 
winter instead  of  starving  to 

death  is  more  than  I  can  understand.  And  of  course  many 
do  freeze  to  death;  but  as  conditions  now  exist  one  would 
expect  to  find  frozen  corpses  lying  about  in  heaps  every 
morning.  It  is  so  bitterly  cold.  At  this  time  of  year  one 
of  the  things  you  do  when  you  get  on  the  up  side  of  the 
Yang-tse  River  is  begin  to  put  on  more  clothes,  and  by 
the  time  you  arrive  near  the  vicinity  of  Peking,  where 
Mongolian  winds  come  over  the  rimming  snow-capped 
mountains  and  cut  down  across  the  limitless  plains  of  the 
Chi-li,  you  have  on  everything  you  possess  and  are  in- 
stinctively encouraging  in  your  attitude  toward  the 
inevitable  host  of  furriers  who  beset  your  path  seeking  to 
sell  you  more.  You  have  visions  of  a  great  enveloping  gar- 
ment to  go  on  over  all  other  clothes  and  really  keep  you 
warm.  And  you  will  acquire  such  a  garment  too  if  the 
furrier  promises  to  turn  it  out  between  sunrise  and  sunrise. 
No  Chinese  furrier  ever  hesitates  to  do  this  and  usually 
can  be  depended  upon  to  keep  his  word,  though  how  he 
manages  to  do  so  is  his  own  very  private  affair. 

Selling  furs  to  foreigners  in  North  China  during  the 
months  when  foreign  marrow  is  likely  to  congeal  is  an  easy 
and  profitable  business;  but  when  the  foreigner,  wrapped 
up  within  an  inch  of  his  life,  fares  forth  to  mingle  with  the 
populace  he  must  reflect,  if  given  to  reflection,  that  he  is 
not  so  hardy  as  he  likes  to  boast  of  being.  In  the  crowd  he 
rubs  shoulders  with  literally  thousands  of  men  who  live 
and  go  their  daily  ways  in  a  state  of  practical  nudity.  That 
is,  he  rubs  shoulders  with  thousands  of  men  whose  only 
garments  are  loose  suits  of  thin  blue  cotton,  often  as  not 
hanging  in  rags,  which  expose  to  stinging  winds  large 
patches  of  complete  nakedness.  After  which  there  are 
millions  who  have  for  winter  wear  nothing  but  padded 
cotton  suits  that  look  thick  enough  and  as  though  they 
might  suffice,  but  in  which  any  one  of  us  would  suffer 
intense  discomfort  in  even  the  mildest  winter  weather. 

In  the  popular  or  popularized  conception  of  the  North 
China  winter  the  average  citizen  is  supposed  to  be  rolled 
up  in  layer  upon  layer  of  padded  cotton  clothing  until  he 
looks  as  though  he  were  protected  from  the  cold  to  the 
point  of  suffocation;  but  the  trouble  is  the  very  poor  hardly 
ever  get  into  popularized  conceptions,  and  North  China  is 
filled  with  the  very  poor,  who  look  upon  their  thickly  up- 
holstered Chinese  brethren  with  no  less  envy  and  respect 
than  upon  the  wool  and  fur  clad  foreigners.  As  for  the 
rich  and  well-to-do  in  fur-lined  robes  of  silk  brocade — 
there  are  a  good  many  such,  but  not  so  many  as  you  might 
think.  Indeed  there  are  practically  none  at  all  outside  of 
the  cities.  And  as  a  class  they  are  so  loftily  elevated  above 
the  lowly  millions  they  seem  sometimes  to  be  a  race  apart. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  not  unlikely  regard  themselves  in 
some  measure  as  a  race  apart,  especially  those  who  have 
been  educated  abroad.  Among  these  are  a  chronically 
disgusted  few  who  frequently  are  heard  to  refer  to  their 
less  fortunate  compatriots  as  "These  Chinese."  They  are 
the  forward-looking  citizens  right  enough,  but  their  con- 
nection with  the  great  tragedy  through  which  the  country 
now  is  passing  might  be  ignored  altogether  if  it  were  not 
that  this  tragedy,  or  the  example  of  the  foreign  attitude 
toward  it,  awakened  in  them  human  sympathy  such  as 
they  never  before  have  been  known  to  display;  a  sympathy 
real  enough  to  express  itself  in  fine  generosity  on  their 
part,  which  the  old-timers  of  the  foreign  community  will 
tell  you  is  something  new  under  the  Chinese  sun. 

America  China's  Only  Hope 

THE  United  International  Chinese  Famine  Relief  Com- 
mittee has  made  a  map  of  the  hunger  regions,  on  which 
the  degrees  of  distress  are  indicated  by  shadings.  There 
are  some  broad  white  areas  on  the  map,  and  a  few  white 
spots,  and  at  a  glance  one  might  suppose  these  are  meant 
to  be  regarded  as  areas  and  spots  unaffected  by  the  calam- 
ity that  has  befallen.  But  if  the  states  of  Wisconsin,  Mich- 
igan, Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  let  us  say,  were  in  the  grip 
of  unprecedented  famine,  and  20  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Michigan  and  Indiana  were  in  danger  of  starvation 
within  three  or  four  months,  we  would  hardly  paint  the 
states  of  Michigan  and  Indiana  white  on  our  hunger  map, 
would  we?  In  the  white  regions  of  the  Chinese  hunger 
map  there  have  been  crops  within  the  pact  two  years 
averaging  7  to  CO  per  cent  yield,  so  starvation  threatens 
only  20  per  cent  cf  these  populations.  The  sections  in 
which  20  to  40  per  cent  are  affected  are  dotted  cn  the  map; 
horizontal  lines  are  drawn  across  40  to  60  per  cent  regions; 
and  the  60  to  £0  per  cent  areas  are  deeply  shaded  by  verti- 
cal lines;  while  here  and  there  counties  or  groups  of  coun- 
ties called  shens  are  painted  dead  black  to  indicate  that 
within  these  borders  literally  nothing  has  been  produced 
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during  the  past  two  years;  that  all  means  of  purchase 
from  the  outside  are  exhausted;  that  the  total  population 
is  in  the  last  extremity  of  distress,  and  that  90  to  100  per 
cent  are  likely  to  die  unless  relief  reaches  them  from  the 
world  without.  Vast  numbers  must  die  anyhow,  no  matter 
what  measures  shall  be  taken  to  save  the  situation,  and 
the  tragedy  of  North  China  will  be  cumulative  until  the 
offended  gods  get  back  on  their  jobs  and  in  answer  to 
universal  prayer  pour  rain  upon  the  seemingly  barren 
earth,  that  it  may  yield  once  more  sufficient  harvest. 

In  connection  with  this  famine  are  a  number  of  ordinary 
economic  problems,  and  I  intend  to  try  to  write  about 
them  from  a  viewpoint  influenced  by  nothing  but  economic 
and  material  considerations.  But  not  now.  While  a  con- 
flagration is  raging  the  fire  department  is  not  called  into 
meeting  to  discuss  origins  and  wherefores  of  the  fire's 
progress.  Just  now  I  should  feel  I  had  lived  to  some 
purpose  if  I  could  convey  to  the  minds  of  a  few  million 
Americans  a  picture  that  is  not  what  has  been  or  what 
may  be. 

You  know  we  like  the  Chinese  almost  better  than  we 
like  any  other  people  in  the  world;  or,  should  I  say,  like 
them  with  a  different  liking  from  that  we  bestow  on  other 
peoples?  As  a  matter  of  fact  all  white  peoples  like  the 
Chinese,  though  nobody  has  ever  quite  put  a  finger  on  the 
peculiarly  Chinese  characteristic  or  quality  which  inspires 
this  universal  regard.  Though  it  may  just  be  "an  indefin- 
able something"  in  their  character,  the  truth  remains  that 
we  Americans  feel  for  them  a  great  sympathy  which  is 
wholly  spontaneous  and  related  to  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  self-interest.  They  know  this.  Every  Chinese 
who  knows  anything  about  the  world  outside  China  knows 
it  vaguely  or  very  definitely  by  this  time,  and  their  re- 
sponse is  beginning  to  take  the  form  of  a  sometimes  em- 
barrassing discrimination  between  "foreigners"  and 
"Americans." 

They  are  wondering  now  if  their  great  big  powerful 
friend  across  the  sea  is  really  going  to  do  for  them  the 
splendid  thing  promised.  You  see,  announcement  has  been 
made  out  here  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
through  individual  benevolence  will  give  twenty  million 
dollars  to  be  applied  to  relief  in  the  famine-stricken 
provinces.  I  have  no  idea  who  made  the  announcement 
or  whether  or  not  it  was  authorized,  but  it  was  made,  and 
the  Chinese  thought  it  very  wonderful  and  have  discussed 
it  at  great  length  and  with  most  un-Chineselike  animation 
and  enthusiasm.  As  a  contribution  twenty  million  dollars 
hardly  could  be  regarded  as  paltry,  but  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  a  situation  wherein  some  forty-five  million  people 
are  involved  in  the  inevitable  conditions  attending  un- 
paralleled famine,  twenty  million  dollars  could  not  be 
expected  to  do  all  that  needs  to  be  done.  The  Chinese  do 


not  believe  we  will  contribute 
twenty  millions,  but  if  we  make 
it  ten  millions  we  shall  not  "  lose 
face"  with  China.  By  making 
it  at  least  ten  millions  we  shall  make  50  per  cent  good  on  the 
boast,  and  that  is  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  secure  us 
immunity  from  the  variously  expressed  Chinese  surprise. 

But  if  we  could  only  make  it  twenty  millions,  and  then 
add  another  cipher  to  the  sum !  It  is  the  opportunity  of 
our  national  lifetime  to  instill*  the  principles  we  preach 
into  the  very  souls  of  benighted  multitudes,  and  to  brighten 
until  it  shines  throughout  the  whole  world's  dark  the  light 
of  altruism  which  we  particularly  among  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  have  lifted  up  and  labeled  the  only  light  that  can 
discover  peace.  It  is  my  belief  that  we  now  have  it  in  our 
power  to  do  the  greatest  thing  in  our  history,  at  a  very 
small  cost  to  ourselves.  The  great  Chinese  famine  has 
been  brought  to  our  doors  by  smiling  gods  whose  business 
it  is  to  look  after  fool  Americans;  and  by  coming  ade- 
quately to  the  rescue  of  China  in  her  appalling  distress — 
by  coming  to  her  rescue  with  constructive  permanent 
measures  of  relief — we  can  speed  up  the  regeneration  of  her 
people  tremendously  and  advance  her  slow  progress  out 
of  chaos. 

Our  reward  would  be  her  unanimous  and  enduring 
friendship,  based  on  the  profoundest  gratitude;  and  this, 
it  seems  to  me,  would  be  a  better  thing  to  leave  our  chil- 
dren than  the  unimportant  sum  of  money  we  should  have 
to  invest  in  it.  Not  that  I  have  any  conviction  that  we 
shall  make  this  investment.  The  smiling  gods  that  seek  to 
serve  us  have  occasion  too  often  to  smile  with  the  other 
corner  of  their  mouths.  That  it  is  our  opportunity  I  think 
I  am  justified  in  emphasizing. 

Nothing  to  Eat— Not  Even  Grass 

I CAME  to  China  for  the  sole  purpose  of  having  a  look  at 
conditions  in  the  famine-stricken  areas,  and  did  so  with 
visions  in  my  mind  of  vast  horror  I  had  no  wish  to  see. 
I  went  to  Armenia  in  1919  and  saw  there  enough  human 
misery  and  wholesale  starvation  to  last  me  for  all  time,  but 
I  can  say  now  that  having  crossed  only  the  gray  and  white 
areas  of  China's  hunger  map,  and  having  come  up  merely 
to  the  edges  of  the  black  regions,  I  am  able  to  look  back 
upon  what  I  saw  in  Armenia  as  something  quite  closely 
resembling  happiness  and  prosperity.  The  Armenians 
were  eating  grass,  but  at  least  they  had  grass  to  eat. 
There  is  no  grass  in  North  China.  There  are  only  broad 
flat  yellow  plains,  bounded  north  and  west  by  utterly 
naked  mountains.  To  the  southeastward  in  Shan-tung  are 
crumbling  yellow  hills  above  which  an  occasional  rugged 
peak  lifts  itself  to  a  fine  height  and  lends  a  certain  grandeur 
to  an  otherwise  ghastly  landscape.  There  were  no  trees 
except  a  few  that  grew  in  the  villages  and  towns,  and  even 
these  have  been  cut  down  and  used  to  meet  human  needs. 
The  villages  and  towns  are  for  the  most  part  built  of  mud 
and  walled  with  mud,  and  if  it  rains  their  populations 
wallow  in  mud.  In  these  regions  it  has  not  rained  for 
many  months,  and  the  villages  and  towns  are  deep  in  a 
fine  yellow  dust,  which  is  blown  about  in  clouds  by  bitter 
winter  winds,  to  seep  into  one's  clothing,  get  into  one's 
eyes  and  throat,  and  fill  one  with  considerable  apprehen- 
sion because  the  dust  is  mixed  with  filth  from  people  who 
are  strangers  even  to  the  first  principles  of  sanitation. 

But  there  is  something  more  in  the  picture— the  most 
important  thing  of  all.  Coming  up  through  Shan-tung  and 
across  Eastern  Chi-li  one  observes  that  every  tiniest  patch 
of  possible  earth  is  under  cultivation.  There  is  nothing 
growing  now,  though  winter  wheat  should  be  green  in  the 
fields.  It  is  all  bare,  unbelievably  bare,  but  there  is  not  an 
inch  of  ground  either  on  the  amazingly  terraced  hillsides  or 
on  the  great  plains  that  does  not  look  as  though  it  had 
been  crumbled  and  smoothed  into  fineness  by  human 
hands.  It  is  all  like  a  tremendously  beautiful  garden  pre- 
pared by  unimaginable  patience  and  toil  for  seedtime. 
Whether  or  not  it  will  be  planted  depends  on  whether 
or  not  it  rains.  There  have  been  just  two  light  falls  of 
snow  on  the  winter  wheat,  and  this  is  not  enough.  In 
Shan-tung  I  was  told  that  unless  the  usual  snows  come 
soon — and  there  is  hardly  any  hope  of  this — the  winter- 
wheat  crop  will  be  once  more  a  total  failure.  This  will  be 
the  third  year,  and  unless  rains  come  to  insure  plentiful 
summer  crops  it  will  mean  yet  another  year  of  famine. 

The  nearest  the  Chinese  Government  ever  came  to  tak- 
ing a  census  has  been  their  compilation  of  facts  regarding 
the  conditions  in  the  famine-stricken  provinces.  And  since 
their  figures  have  been  checked  by  the  local  famine-relief 
organizations  everywhere,  and  subsequently  by  the  inter- 
national committee,  they  are  now  accepted  as  being  quite 
sufficiently  accurate  for  all  intents  and  purposes.  My 
own  observation  is  that  they  minimized  rather  than  exag- 
gerated, but  that  is  because  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
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looking  upon  people  as  being  well  provided  for  who  are 
|ble  to  treat  themselves  to  a  meager  meal  perhaps  once 
every  twenty-four  hours.  There  are  millions  of  this  class  in 
famine  areas,  but  the  name  of  none  such  is  ever  written 
down  on  the  lists  of  the  actually  needy.  The  provinces 
affected  are  Chi-li,  Shan-tung,  Honan,  Shen-si  and  Shan-si. 
These  provinces  have  a  total  population  of  approximately 
45,000,000,  out  of  which  25,550,000  have  been  counted  as 
famine  victims,  while  some  15,000,000  are  listed  as  being 
completely  destitute  and  dependent  during  the  next  four 
months  upon  such  relief  as  may  be  given  them.  All  these 
facts  and  figures  were  cabled  to  the  United  States  long 
ago,  but  in  case  the  figures  should  be  regarded  by  some  as 
being  beyond  belief  I  wish  to  repeat  and  ask  that  my  word 
be  taken  for  it  that  they  are  wholly  conservative.  Fifteen 
millions  are  not  in  danger  of  death,  but  in  extreme  distress. 

Clothing  as  Scarce  as  Food 

ON  THE  way  out  across  the  Pacific  I  cheered  myself  along 
with  the  thought  that  when  I  arrived  amidst  the  horrors 
probably  I  would  be  able  to  echo  the  too  often  expressed 
cynical  opinion,  "There  are  plenty  of  Chinese,"  and  that  I 
would  not  find  it  difficult  coldly  to  calculate  the  economic 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  a  thinning  out  of  the 
population  as  threatened.  The  truth  is  there  are  not  plenty 
of  Chinese.  There  are  more  than  enough  in  certain  sec- 
tions, no  doubt,  but  there  are  other  sections,  tremendous  in 
extent,  which  have  never  recovered  from  the  devastation 
of  the  Tai-ping  Rebellion,  the  great  famine  of  the  late 
seventies,  and  subsequent  similar  calamities,  and  which 
even  now  are  all  but  devoid  of  population.  When  China's 
natural  resources  begin  to  be  developed,  when  the  coun- 
try is  opened  up  to  free  interprovincial  communication  by 
rail,  motor  and  highway,  and  when  the  great  industries 
are  established  which  already  are  being  planned  in  view  of 
the  time  when  the  country  shall  settle  down  in  a  united 
effort  to  resume  and  maintain  orderly  processes,  there  will 
be  need  for  an  increased  rather  than  a  diminished  Chinese 
population. 

However,  it  was  not  any  such  thoughts  as  these  that 
plunged  me  into  emotions  I  had  no  intention  of  permitting 
myself  to  feel.  It  was  what  I  began  to  see.  I  had  no  sooner 
entered  the  famine  area  than  I  began  to  get  all  the  horror 
I  had  any  use  for.  It  was  like  what  the  hell  for  the  waste- 
ful and  extravagant  ought  to  resemble.  The  penurious  also 
might  be  put  along  in  with  the  wasteful  and  extravagant, 
just  to  show  how  useless  it  is  to  be  too  thrifty. 

I  came  up  from  Shanghai  on  the  railway  which  runs  via 
Nanking,  Pukow,  Tsinanfu  and  Tientsin,  and  though  this 
road  has  been  in  operation  a  good  many  years  it  was  new 
to  me.  My  only  trips  to  Peking  had  been  made  by  sea  to 
Chingwangtao  and  thence  by  rail  through  Tientsin  or  up 
the  Yang-tse  River  to  Hankow,  and  from  there  on  the 
Hankow  and  Peking  Railway;  so  except  for  a  visit  to 
Tsingtao  in  the  old 
German  days  I  had 
never  been  in  the 
province  of  Shan- 
tung. Curiously, 
thoughlknowNorth 
China  well  enough 
and  should  have 
known  enough  to 
keep  my  mental  pic- 
tures harsh  in  all 
their  tones,  I  always 
had  in  mind  a  false 
vision  of  this  sacred 
corner  of  thisancient 
land.  For  some  rea- 
son I alwaysthought 
of  it  as  being  green 
and  soft  and  as  hav- 
ing templed  hills  and 
sweet  valleys  filled 
with  quaint  farm- 
steads such  as  I  have 
seen  in  old  Chinese 
pictures,  but  never 
anywhere  in  China. 
I  don't  know  why  I 
should  have thought 
this.  I  suppose  as- 
sociation with  it  of 
the  name  of  Con- 
fucius and  the  al- 
most fanaticlove  the 
people  have  for 
Shan-tung  assisted 
my  imagination  and 
helped  lead  me  so 
pleasantly  astray. 

The  train  leaves 
Shanghai  at  half 
past  nine  in  the 
morning  and  man- 
ages to  rumble  along 


at  a  sufficient  pace  to  get  to  Nanking  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon. There  passengers  cross  the  Yang-tse  ferry  to  Pukow, 
where  another  train  is  waiting.  If  I  were  not  writing  about 
the  Chinese  famine  it  would  be  great  fun  to  write  about 
Chinese  railroads,  but  perhaps  the  subject  will  keep  for 
future  reference.  At  Pukow  you  get  into  a  so-called  sleep- 
ing car,  and  I  should  be  willing  to  bet  anything  you  like 
that  whoever  bought  the  sleeping  cars  for  the  Chinese 
Government  railways  squeezed  their  dimensions  and  pock- 
eted the  squeeze.  Such  narrow-chested  compartments 
never  could  have  been  designed  by  a  liberal-minded,  un- 
hampered manufacturer  of  rolling  stock.  The  seats  are 
also  narrow,  upholstered  with  bricks  or  something,  and 
turned  at  night  into  bunks  are  provided  with  narrow 
sheets,  narrow  blanket  and  narrow  pillow  stuffed  with  a 
strangely  lumpy  'substance  that  excites  one's  curiosity 
but  contributes  very  little  to  one's  ease.  Fortunately 
the  roadbed  is  excellently  constructed  and  as  no  Chinese 
time-table  calls  for  much  in  the  way  of  speed  going  is 
fairly  smooth. 

I  waked  up  when  the  train  was  in  the  heart  of  Shan-tung, 
and  looked  out  of  my  window  just  in  time  to  see  the  sunrise 
painting  the  slopes  cf  the  sacred  mountain  of  Tai-shan  in 
the  shades  of  purple  rose.  In  view  of  what  lay  directly 
before  my  eyes  and  what  was  later  seen  I  was  grateful  for 
this  vision,  glad  to  begin  the  day  with  it,  because  there- 
after came  deep  depression  I  have  not  since  been  able  to 
escape.  It  is  in  the  very  atmosphere.  Fellow  passengers 
and  I  began  at  once  to  talk  about  death  from  starvation, 
and  have  talked  about  nothing  but  death  from  starvation 
from  that  hour  to  this.  It  is  all  there  is  left  to  talk  about 
in  North  China.  All  else  is  for  the  time  being  forgotten. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  a  shortage  of  food  in  China 
means  a  shortage  of  everything.  The  fuel  of  the  people 
consists  of  the  dried  stalks  of  the  kaoliang  and  thick  reed- 
like stalks  of  the  large  millet,  but  for  two  years  there  has 
been  neither  kaoliang  nor  millet.  Also  they  build  fences 
and  roof  houses  with  the  stalks  of  the  kaoliang.  The 
people  wear  cotton  because  they  raise  cotton  in  large  quan- 
tities, but  for  two  years  the  cotton  crop  has  been  a 
complete  failure,  so  the  padded  cotton  suits  soared-in  price 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  very  poor.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
poor  have  sold  their  clothes  and  are  shivering  through  the 
winter  in  unspeakable  rags  or  thin  clothing  made  for 
summer  wear. 

The  population  is  idle  because  there  is  no  work  to  be 
done.  Practically  all  the  workers  in  cotton  are  out  of  em- 
ployment. At  Tientsin,  for  instance,  only  eighty  out  of 
four  hundred  small  cotton  mills  are  in  operation.  The 
thousands  of  weavers  of  baskets  and  mats  from  stalks  of 
the  millet  and  kaoliang  have  nothing  to  do.  The  farmers 
have  done  their  utmost  and  are  awaiting  spring  and  prayed- 
for  rains.  Carters  and  venders  of  food;  itinerant  cooks; 
grinders  and  carriers  of  grain;  bakers;  butchers — think  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  people  exclusive  of  farmers  who 


cater  to  the  needs  of  the  teeming,  vast  population.  What 
can  they  do  when  there  is  nothing  to  do  with  but  drop 
their  hands — such  eternally  willing  and  industrious  hands — 
drop  their  hands  and  wait?  For  what?  They  know  their 
ancient  Mother  Earth— even  if  ancient  Mother  Earth 
turn  kind — cannot  yield  in  time  wherewith  to  save  them. 

At  Tsinanfu,  the  capital  of  Shan-tung,  there  were  friends 
to  meet  me.  It  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
brilliant  sunshine  seemed  merely  to  light  up  the  cold  and 
make  it  sting  the  more  sharply.  My  friends  were  the 
local  manager  of  the  British-American  Tobacco  Company 
and  his  wife,  and  had  come  to  the  station  in  order  to  give 
me  a  brief  glimpse  of  what  they  are  up  against  and  what 
they  are  doing.  It  is  a  dark,  gray  region  round  Tsinanfu, 
and  in  common  with  a  number  of  other  foreign  firms  this 
company  has  gone  actively  into  the  famine-relief  business 
on  a  rather  extensive  scale.  They  went  to  work  inde- 
pendently in  the  early  autumn,  when  they  recognized  the 
widespread  distress  inevitable,  and  are  now  operating  a 
number  of  gruel  kitchens,  in  the  Tsinanfu  district,  from 
which  they  are  supplying  some  3000  meals  a  day. 

The  Quiet  Pluck  of  the  Famished 

I ASKED  them  if  they  were  able  to  take  care  of  everybody 
in  their  district  and  they  said:  "  By  no  means.  We  have 
made  very  careful  and  what  may  seem  sometimes  very 
cold-blooded  selection.  Otherwise  we  could  save  nobody. 
There  just  isn't  enough  money.  We  take  care  of  all  we 
can  and  make  the  ration  as  small  as  possible  in  order  that 
as  many  as  possible  may  have  it.  We  give  each  person  a 
ticket  with  his  name  on  it,  and  only  holders  of  these  tickets 
can  get  food  at  the  kitchens.  We  assure  you  all  ticket 
holders  have  been  thoroughly  investigated  and  proved  to 
be  absolutely  destitute." 

"But  suppose  someone  comes  along  who  really  is  starv- 
ing but  has  no  ticket;  what  do  you  do?" 
"We  tell  him  to  go  on  home." 
"That  may  mean  to  go  on  home  to  die?" 
"  It  almost  invariably  does,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  they  take  it  so  philosophically.  You 
can  trust  a  Chinese  to  meet  his  fate  halfway,  no  matter 
what  it  is,  without  any  fuss  about  it.   We  thought  we 
knew  the  Chinese  pretty  well,  but  we  didn't  know  much 
about  them  as  fatalists  until  this  situation  developed. 
In  any  other  country  there  would  be  bread  riots,  whole- 
sale murder,  thievery  and  disturbances  generally;  but 
the  average  Chinese  calmly  accepts  the  fact  that  he  has 
to  starve  to  death,  and  goes  quietly  nhead  and  does  it." 
"Are  many  dying  in  this  section?" 
"Not  yet;  about  1500  so  far,  but  the  death  rate  is 
increasing  and  is  bound  to  be  pretty  awful." 

They  told  me  I  was  just  coming  into  the  real  hunger 
belt,  and  assured  me  that  on  the  up  line  between  Tsinanfu 
and  Tientsin  I  would  see  things  I  probably  would  not 

care  to  look  at.  And 
they  were  right.  All 
station  platforms 
along  this  railway 
are  fenced  in  by 
heavy  picket  fences, 
and  sometimes 
fences  of  barbed 
wire.  This  is  to 
keep  the  clamorous 
inquisitive  people  at 
a  respectful  distance 
from  the  trains.  I 
was  glad  of  the 
fences  as  we  went 
along  from  station 
to  station,  because 
behind  them  pres- 
ently began  to  ap- 
pear mobs  of  such 
human  beings  as  1 
had  never  before 
seen;  mobs  of  such 
people  as  I  would 
not  care  to  have 
come  too  near  me, 
however  much  I 
might  pity  them. 
There  are  always 
beggars  in  China, 
but  the  worst,  old 
hardened  sinner  in 
the  country  who 
pretends  l<>  believe 
t  hat  starvation  is 
chronic  and  culli- 
v  at  cd  among  I  lie 
Chinese,  could  not 
look  upon  these 
crowds  and  dismiss 
t  hem  from  his  mind 
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THE  big  department  store  so  terrified  Wesley  Dean 
that  he  got  no  farther  than  five  steps  beyond  the  en- 
trance. Crowds  of  well-dressed  ladies  milling  round 
like  cattle,  the  noise  of  many  feminine  voices,  the  excessive 
warmth  and  the  heady  odor  of  powder  and  perfume— the 
toilet  goods  were  grouped  very  near  the  door — all  com- 
bined to  bewilder  and  frighten  him.  He  got 
out  before  the  floorwalker  of  the  center  aisle 
could  so  much  as  ask  him  what  he  wanted. 

Once  outside  he  stood  in  the  spring  wind 
and  meditated.  There  must  be  other  stores 
in  Baltimore,  little  ones,  where  a  man  could 
buy  things  in  quiet  and  decency.  Until 
the  four  o'clock  motor  stage  started  for 
Frederick  he  had  nothing  to  do. 

He  stuck  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
started  down  the  crowded  crookedness  of 
Lexington  Street.  He  reached  the  market 
and  strolled  through  it  leisurely,  feeling 
very  much  at  home  with  the  meats  and 
vegetables  and  the  good  country  look  of 
many  of  the  stall  keepers.  Its  size  amazed 
him;  but  then  he'd  always  heard  that  Bal- 
timore was  a  big  city,  and  so  many  people 
must  take  a  lot  to  eat.  He  went  on,  all  the 
way  through,  and  after  a  little  hesitation 
struck  down  a  quiet  street  to  the  right. 
But  he  saw  no  shops  of  the  sort  he  was 
looking  for,  and  he  had]  thoughts  of  going 
back  and  braving  the  big  store  again.  He 
turned  again  and  again,  pleased  by  the 
orderly  rows  of  red-brick-with-white-trim 
houses,  homy-looking  places  in  spite  of 
their  smallness  and  close  setting.  At  last, 
right  in  the  middle  of  a  row  of  these,  he 
saw  a  large  window  set  in  place  of  the  two 
usual  smaller  ones,  a  window  filled  with 
unmistakable  feminine  stuff,  and  the  sign, 
small,  neatly  gilt  lettered:  Miss  Tolman's 
Ladies'  Shop.   Hemstitching  Done. 

There  wasn't  a  soul  going  in  or  out,  so  he 
braved  it,  and  was  happier  still  when  he 
found  himself  the  sole  customer.*  The  open- 
ing of  the  door  made  a  bell  tinkle  in  a  back 
room. 

A  girl  came  through  parted  green  wool  curtains,  a 
girl  so  flaxen-haired,  with  such  blue  eyes — like  a 
friendly  kitten — that  Wesley  Dean  almost  forgot  the 
errand  that  had  brought  him  so  far. 

As  for  the  girl,  she  was  surprised  to  see  a  man,  and 
particularly  a  young  country  man,  among  the  gloves 
and  stockings,  cheap  pink  under  things  and  embroid- 
eries of  Miss  Tolman's  shop. 

"You  got  any — any  aprons?"  he  stammered. 

"  White  aprons  or  gingham?  "  The  girl's  smile  helped 
Wesley  a  great  deal.  A  very  nice  girl,  he  decided;  but 
she  made  him  feel  queer,  light-headed. 

"I'm  not  sure,  ma'am.  When  I  come  away  from 
home  this  morning  I  asked  Aunt  Dolcey  did  she  need 
anything,  and  she  said  yes,  a  couple  of  aprons,  but 
she  didn't  say  what  kind." 

The  girl  thought  it  over.   "I  reckon  maybe  if  she's 
your  auntie  she'd  want  white  aprons." 

Her  mistake  gave  him  a  chance  for  the  conversa- 
tion which  he  felt  a  most  surprising  wish  to  make. 

"No'm,  she's  not  my  auntie.   She's  the  old  colored 
woman  keeps  house  for  me." 

Oh,  she  was  a  very  nice  girl;  something  about  the  way 
she  held  her  head  made  Wesley  think  of  his  spunky  little 
riding  mare,  Teeny. 

"H'm.  Then  I  think  you'd  be  safe  to  get  a  gingham; 
anyway  a  gingham  apron  comes  in  handy  to  anybody 
working  round  a  kitchen.  We  got  some  nice  big  ones." 

"Aunt  Dolcey's  not  so  awful  big;  not  any  bigger'n  you, 
but  heavier  set,  like." 

There  is  a  distinct  advance  in  friendly  intimacy  when 
one  has  one's  size  considered  in  relation  to  a  customer's 
needs,  particularly  when  the  consideration  shows  how 
little  a  man  knows  about  women's  garments.  The  girl 
reached  beneath  the  counter  and  brought  up  an  armful  of 
blue-and-white-checked  aprons.  She  unfolded  them  deftly, 
and  Wesley  saw  that  she  had  small  strong  hands  and 
round  wrists. 

"These  got  bibs  and  nice  long  strings,  cover  you  all  up 
while  you're  cooking.  They're  a  dollar." 

His  gaze,  intent  on  her  rather  than  the  aprons,  brought 
her  eyes  to  his. 

"Good-looking,  but  country,"  was  her  swift  appraisal, 
adding  to  it,  "And  what  a  funny  mark  he's  got  on  his 
forehead." 

It  was  true.  His  young  hawklike  face,  tanned  brown  by 
sun  and  wind,  was  made  strangely  grim  by  a  dark  vein 
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on  his  brow,  which  lent  a  frowning  shadow  to  his  whole 
visage.  Yet  the  eyes  she  had  looked  into  were  shy  and 
gentle  and  reassuringly  full  of  open  admiration. 

"If  you  think  she'll  like  'em  I'll  take  two,"  he  said  after 
an  instant's  pause. 

"I'm  sure  she'll  like  'em.  They're  good  gingham  and 
real  well  made.  We  don't  keep  shoddy  stuff.  You  could 
go  into  one  of  the  big  stores  and  get  aprons  for  fifty,  sixty 
cents,  but  they  wouldn't  be  good  value." 

The  soft  cadence  of  her  voice  gave  Wesley  a  strange  and 
stifled  feeling  around  the  heart.  He  must — he  must  stay 
and  talk  to  her.  Hardly  knowing  what  he  said,  he  burst 
into  loquacity. 

"I  did  go  into  one  of  the  big  stores,  and  it  sort  of  scared 
me— everything  so  stuffy  and  heaped  up,  and  such  a  lot  of 
people.  I  don't  get  down  to  Baltimore  very  often,  you  see. 
I  do  most  of  my  buying  right  in  Frederick,  but  I'd  broke 
my  disker,  and  if  you  send  it's  maybe  weeks  before  the 
implement  house  will  'tend  to  you.  So  I  just  come  down 
and  got  the  piece,  so  there  won't  be  but  one  day  lost." 

The  girl  looked  up  at  him  again,  and  he  could  feel  his 
heart  pound  against  his  ribs.  This  time  she  was  a  little 
wistful. 

"They  say  it's  real  pretty  country  out  round  Frederick. 
I've  never  been  out  of  Baltimore,  'cept  to  go  down  the 


bay  on  excursions— Betterton  and  Love  Point,  and  places 
like  that.  It  makes  a  grand  sail  in  hot  weather." 

She  handed  him  the  package  and  picked  up  the  two  bills 
he  had  laid  down  on  the  counter.  There  was  plainly  no 
reason  for  his  further  lingering.  But  he  had  an  artful  idea. 

"Look  here — maybe  I  ought  to  get  Aunt  Dolcey  a  white 
apron  too.  Maybe  she  won't  want  the  gingham  ones 
at  all." 

The  girl  looked  surprised  at  such  extravagance. 

"But  if  she  doesn't  you  can  bring  'em  back  when  you 
come  to  Baltimore  again,  and  we'd  exchange  'em,"  she 
argued  mildly. 

"No,  I  better  get  a  white  one  now.  She  puts  on  a  white 
apron  evenings,"  he  added  craftily. 

A  box  of  white  aprons  was  lifted  from  the  shelf  and  a 
choice  made,  but  even  that  transaction  could  not  last  for- 
ever, as  Wesley  Dean  was  desperately  aware. 

"Look  here,  are  you  Miss  Tolman?"  he  burst  out.  "I 
saw  the  name  outside  on  the  window." 

"  Mercy,  no !  Miss  Tolman's  a  kind  of  cousin  of  mine. 
She's  fifty-two,  and  she  can't  hardly  get  through  that  door 
there." 

He  disregarded  the  description,  for  the  second  bundle 
was  being  tied  up  fast.  He  had  never  seen  anyone  tie  so 
fast,  he  thought. 

"My  name's  Wesley  Dean,  and  I  got  a  farm  in  the 
mountains  back  of  Frederick.  Say — I  don't  want  you  to 
think  I'm  fresh,  but— but— say,  would  you  go  to  the 
movies  with  me  to-night?" 

It  had  come  to  him  in  a  flash  that  he  could  disregard 
the  seat  in  the  four  o'clock  bus  and  go  back  to-morrow 
morning.    Sweat  stood  out  on  his  forehead  and  on  his 
curving,  clean-shaven  upper  lip.   His  boy's  eyes  hung  on 
hers,  pleading.  All  the  happiness  of 
his  life,  he  felt,  waited  for  this  girl's 
answer,  this  little  yellow-haired  girl 
whom  he  had  never  seen  until  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before. 

"We-ell,"  she  hesitated,  "I — I 
don't  like  to  have  you  think  I'd  pick 
up  like  this  with  any  fellow  that 

come  along  " 

"I  don't  think  so!"  he  broke  in 
fiercely.  "  If  I  thought  so  I'd  never've 
asked  you." 

There  was  a  strange,  breathless 
moment  in  the  tiny,  cluttered  shop, 
a  moment  such  as  some  men  and 
women  are  lucky  enough  to  feel  once 
in  a  lifetime.  It  is  the  moment  when 
the  heart's  wireless  sends  its  clear 
message,  "This  is  my  woman"  and 
'This  is  my  man."    The  flaxen- 
haired  girl  and  the  dark  boy  were 
caught  in  the  golden  magic  of  it  and, 
half  scared, half  ecstatic,  werethrown 
into  confusion. 
"I'll  go,"  she  whispered  breathlessly.  "  There's 
a  little  park  a  block  down  the  street.  I'll  be  there 
at  seven  o'clock,  by  the  statue." 

"I'll  be  there,  waiting  for  you,"  he  replied, 
and  because  he  could  not  bear  the  strange  sweet 
pain  that  filled  him  he  plunged  out  of  the  shop, 
jerking  the  door  so  that  the  little  bell  squealed 
with  surprise.  He  had  forgotten  his  packages. 

Also,  as  he  remembered  presently,  he  did  not 
know  her  name. 
He  was  at  the  feet  of  the  statue  in  the  park  by  half  past 
six,  and  spent  a  restless  half  hour  there  in  the  cool  spring 
twilight.  Perhaps  she  would  not  come !  Perhaps  he  had 
frightened  her,  even  as  he  had  frightened  himself,  by  this 
inexplicable  boldness.  Other  girls  passed  by,  and  some  of 
them  glanced  with  a  coquettish  challenge  at  the  handsome 
tall  youth  with  his  frowning  brow.  But  he  did  not  see  them. 
Presently — and  it  was  just  on  the  stroke  of  seven — he 
saw  her  coming,  hesitantly,  and  with  an  air  of  complete  and 
proper  primness.  She  had  on  a  plain  little  shabby  suit  and 
hat,  but  round  her  throat  was  a  string  of  beads  of  a  blue  to 
match  her  eyes,  an  enticing,  naive  harmony. 

She  carried  the  forgotten  aprons,  and  handed  them  to 
him  gravely. 

"You  left  these,"  she  said;  and  then,  to  regularize  the 
situation,  "My  name's  Anita  Smithers.  I  ought've  told 
you  this  afternoon,  but — I  guess  I  was  kind  of  forgetful 
too." 

That  made  them  both  smile,  and  the  smile  left  them  less 
shy.  He  stuffed  the  forgotten  aprons  into  his  overcoat 
pocket. 

"I  was  so  afraid  you  wouldn't  come.  Where  can  we 
go?  I  don't  know  anything  much  about  the  city.  I'd  like 
to  take  you  to  a  nice  picture  show,  the  best  there  is." 

She  flushed  with  the  glory  of  it. 
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"There's  u  real  nice  picture  house  only  a  little  ways  from 
here.  They  got  a  Pauline  Frederick  film  on.  I'm  just 
crazy  about  Pauline  Frederick." 

By  this  time  they  were  walking  sedately  out  of  the  park, 
'  not  daring  to  look  at  each  other.  She  watched  him  while 
he  bought  the  tickets  ami  then  a  box  of  caramels  from  the 
candy  stand  inside. 

"He  knows  what  to  do,"  she  thought  proudly.  "He's 
not  a  bit  of  a  hick." 

"D'you  go  to  the  pictures  a  lot?"  he  asked  when  they 
were  seated. 

'"Most  every  night.  I'm  just  crazy  about  'em." 

"I  expect  you've  got  steady  company,  then?"  The 
question  fairly  jerked  out  of  him. 

She  shook  her  head.  "No,  I  almost  always  go  by  myself. 
My  girl  friend,  she  goes  with  me  sometimes." 

He  sighed  with  relief.  "They  got  good  picture  shows  in 
Frederick.  I  go  most  every  Saturday  night." 

"But  you  don't  live  right  in  Frederick,  you  said." 

He  seized  the  chance  to  tell  her  about  himself. 

"Oh  my,  no.  I  live  back  in  the  mountains.  Say,  I  just 
wish  you  could  see  my  place.  It's  up  high,  and  you  can 
look  out,  ever  so  far — everything  kind  of  drops  away  be- 
low, and  you  can  see  the  river  and  the  woods,  and  it  takes 
different  colors,  'cording  to  the  season  and  the  weather. 
Some  days  when  I'm  plowing  or  disking  and  I  get  up  on 
the  ridge,  it's  so  high  up  and  far  away  seems  like  I'm  on 
top  the  whole  world.  It's  lonesome— it's  off  the  pike,  you 
see— but  I  like  it.  Here  in  the  city  everything  crowds 
on  you  so  close." 

She  had  listened  with  the  keenest  interest. 

"That's  so.  It  must  be  grand  to  get  off  by  yourself  and 
have  plenty  room.  I  get  so  tired  of  that  squinched-in, 
narrow,  stuffy  shop;  and  the  place  where  I  board  is  worse. 
I  don't  make  enough  to  have  a  room  by  myself.  There's 
two  other  girls  in  with  me,  and  seems  like  we're  always 
underfoot  to  each  other.  And  there  isn't  any  parlor,  and 
we  got  only  one  bureau  for  the  three  of  us,  and  you  can 
guess  what  a  mess  that  is.  And  the  closet's  about  as  big 
as  a  pocket  handkerchief." 

"Ain't  you  got  any  folks?" 

The  blue  eyes  held  a  sudden  mist. 


"Nobody  but  Miss  Tolman,  and  she's  only  a  distant 
cousin.  Ma  died  two  years  ago.  She  used  to  sew,  but  she 
wasn't  strong,  and  we  never  could  get  ahead." 

"  My  folks  are  all  gone  too." 

How  little  and  alone  she  was,  but  how  much  nearer  to 
him  her  aloneness  brought  her.  He  wanted  to  put  his  hand 
over  hers  and  tell  her  that  he  would  take  care  of  her,  that 
she  need  never  be  alone  again.  But  the  beginning  of  the 
film  choked  back  the  words.  He  poked  the  box  of  caramels 
at  her,  and  she  took  it,  opened  it  with  a  murmured  "Oh, 
my,  thank  you ! "  Presently  they  both  had  sweetly  bulging 
cheeks.  Where  their  elbows  touched  on  the  narrow  chair 
arm  made  tingling  thrills  run  all  over  him.  Once  she  gave 
him  an  unconscious  nudge  of  excitement. 

Out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  he  studied  her  delicate  side 
face  as  she  sat,  with  her  lips  parted,  intent  on  the  film. 

"She's  pretty — and  she's  good,"  thought  Wesley  Dean. 
"I  expect  she's  too  good  for  me." 

But  that  unwontedlj-  humble  thought  did  not  alter  it  a 
hair's  breadth  that  she  must  be  his.  The  Deans  had  their 
way  always.  The  veins  in  his  wrists  and  the  vein  in  his 
forehead  beat  with  his  hot  purpose.  He  shifted  so  that 
his  arm  did  not  touch  hers,  for  he  found  the  nearness  of 
her  disturbing;  he  could  not  plan  or  think  clearly  while 
she  was  so  close.  And  he  must  think  clearly. 

When  the  last  flicker  of  the  feature  was  over  and  the 
comic  and  the  news  feature  had  wrung  their  last  laugh  and 
gasp  of  interest  from  the  crowd,  they  joined  the  slow  exit 
of  the  audience  in  silence.  On  the  sidewalk,  however, 
she  found  her  voice. 

"  It  was  an  awful  nice  picture,"  she  said  softly.  "  'Most 
the  nicest  I  ever  saw." 

"  Look  here,  let's  go  somewhere  and  have  a  hot  choc'late, 
or  some  soda,  or  ice  cream,"  he  broke  in  hurriedly.  He 
could  not  let  her  go  with  so  much  yet  unsaid.  "  Or  would 
you  like  an  oyster  stew  in  a  reg'lar  restaurant?  Yes, 
that'd  be  better.   Come  on;  it  isn't  late." 

"Well,  after  all  those  caramels,  I  shouldn't  think  an 
oyster  stew  " 

"You  can  have  something  else,  then."  The  main  thing 
was  to  get  her  at  a  table  opposite  him,  where  they  wouldn't 
have  to  hurry  away.   "Let's  go  in  there." 


He  pointed  toward  a  small  restaurant  across  the  street 
where  red  candlelights  glimmered  warmly  through  paneled 
lace. 

"But  that  looks  like  such  a  stylish  place,"  she  protested 
even  as  she  let  him  guide  her  toward  it. 

But  it  was  not  so  stylish  when  they  got  inside,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  stout  woman,  evidently  both  proprietor 
and  cashier,  who  presided  over  the  scene  at  a  table  on  a 
low  platform  near  the  door  reassured  them  both.  And 
the  red  candle  shades  were  only  crinkled  paper;  the  lace 
curtains  showed  many  careful  darns.  A  rebellious  boy  of 
fourteen,  in  a  white  jacket  and  apron,  evidently  the  pro- 
prietor's son,  came  to  take  their  order.  After  a  good  bit  of 
urging  Anita  said  that  she  would  take  a  ham  sandwich  and 
a  cup  of  coffee. 

Wesley  ordered  an  oyster  stew  for  himself,  and  coffee, 
and  then  grandly  added  that  they  would  both  have  vanilla 
and  chocolate  ice  cream. 

"He  looks  as  if  he  just  hated  being  a  waiter,"  said 
Anita,  indicating  the  departing  boy  servitor. 

"Sh'd  think  he  would,"  said  Wesley.  He  put  his  arms 
on  the  table  and  leaned  toward  her.  "I  was  going  home 
this  afternoon  till  I  saw  you.  I  stayed  over,  just  to  see  you 
again.  I've  got  to  go  back  in  the  morning,  for  I've  not 
got  my  spring  work  done;  but — you're  going  with  me." 

The  vein  on  his  forehead  heightened  his  look  of  des- 
perate determination.  He  was  not  so  much  a  suitor  as  a 
commander. 

"  You  haven't  got  any  folks  and  neither  have  I,  so  that 
makes  it  easy.  I'll  come  for  you  in  the  morning,  about 
eight  o'clock,  and  we'll  go  get  a  license  and  get  married, 
and  then  we  can  get  the  ten  o'clock  bus  out  to  Frederick. 
Oh,  girl,  I  never  saw  anyone  like  you!  I — I'll  be  good  to 
you— I'll  take  care  of  you.  It  don't  matter  if  I  didn't  ever 
see  you  till  this  afternoon,  I'd  never  find  anybody  else  that 
I  want  so  much  in  a  hundred  thousand  years.  I've  not 
got  a  lot  of  money,  but  the  farm's  mine,  all  free  and  clear, 
and  if  my  wheat  turns  out  all  right  I'll  have  a  thousand 
dollars  cash  outright  come  the  end  of  the  year,  even  after 
the  taxes  are  paid  and  everything.  Won't  you  look  at  me, 
Anita— won't  you  tell  me  something?  Don't  you  like  me?  " 

(Continued  on  Page  42) 
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IN  MY  opening 
argument  I  have 
shown  the  con- 
nection between  the  pres- 
ent intense  political 
troubles  of  the  world,  and 
more  particularly  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  advance  in 
mechanical  knowledge  dur- 
ing the  past  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  I  have  shown 
that  without  a  very  drastic 
readjustment  of  political 
ideas  and  habits  there 
opens  before  Europe  and 
the  world  generally  a  sure 
prospect  of  degenerative 
conflicts;  that  without 
such  a  readjustment  our 
civilization  has  passed  its 
zenith,  and  must  continue 
the  process  of  collapse  that 
has  been  in  progress  since 
August,  1914. 

Now  this  readjustment 
means  an  immediate  con- 
flict with  existing  patriot- 
isms. We  have  embarked 
here  upon  a  discussion  in 
which  emotion  and  passion 
seem  quite  unavoidable, 
the  discussion  of  nation- 
ality.   At  the  very  outset 
we  bump  violently  against 
patriotism  as  any  European 
understands  that  word.  And 
it  is,  I  hold,  impossible  not  to 
bump  against  European  patri- 
otisms.   We  cannot  temporize 
with  patriotism  as  one  finds  it 
in  Europe,  and  get  on  towards 
a  common  human  welfare.  The 
two  things  are  flatly  opposed. 
One  or. other  must  be  sacrificed. 
The  political  and  social  muddle 
of  Europe  at  the  present  time  is 
very  largely  due  to  the  attempt 
tc  compromise  between  patriot- 
ism and  the  common  good  of 
Europe. 

Do  we  want  to  get  rid  of  pa- 
triotism altogether?  Can  we? 
do  not  think  we  want  to  get  rid 
ism,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
if  we  wanted  to  do  so.  It  seems 
sary  to  one's  moral  life  that  he 
himself  part  of  a  community,  belonging  to  it,  and  it  be- 
longing to  him;  and  that  this  community  should  be 
a  single  and  lovable  reality,  inspired  by  a  common  idea, 
with  a  common  fashion  and  aim. 

The  Infection  of  National  Egotism 

BUT  a  point  I  have  been  trying  to  bring  out  throughout 
all  this  argument  so  far  is  this— that  when  a  European 
goes  to  the  United  States  of  America  he  finds  a  new  sort  of 
state,  materially  bigger  and  materially  less  encumbered 
than  any  European  state.  And  he  also  finds  an  intensely 
patriotic  people  whose  patriotism  isn't  really  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  European  patriotism.  It  is  historically  and 
practically  a  synthesis  of  European  patriotisms.  It  is  nu- 
merically bigger.  It  is  geographically  ten  times  as  big. 
That  is  very  important  indeed  from  the  point  of  view  of  this 
discussion.  And  it  is  synthetic;  it  is  a  thing  made  out  of 
something  smaller.  People,  I  believe,  talk  of  100  per  cent 
Americans.  There  is  no  100  per  cent  American  except  the 
Red  Indian.  There  isn't  a  white  man  in  the  United  States 
from  whose  blood  a  large  factor  of  European  patriotism 
hasn't  been  washed  out  to  make  way  for  his  American 
patriotism. 

Upon  this  fact  of  American  patriotism,  as  a  larger,  differ- 
ent thing  than  European  patriotism,  I  build.  The  thing 
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can  be  done.  If  it  can  be 
done  in  the  Europeans 
and  their  descendants  who 
have  come  to  America,  it  can  con- 
ceivably be  done  in  the  Europeans 
who  abide  in  Europe.  And  how  can 
we  set  about  doing  it? 

America,  the  silent,  comprehen- 
sive continent  of  America,  did  the 
thing  by  taking  all  the  various  nationalities 
who  have  made  up  her  population  and  oblig- 
ing them  to  live  together.  Unhappily,  we  can- 
not take  the  rest  of  our  European  nations 
now  and  put  them  on  a  great  virgin  continent 
to  learn  a  wider  political  wisdom.  There  are 
no  more  virgin  continents.  Europe  must  stay 
where  she  is. 

Now  I  am  told  it  sometimes  helps  scien- 
tific men  to  clear  up  their  ideas  about  a  proc- 
ess by  imagining  that  process  reversed,  and  so 
getting  a  view  of  it  from  a  different 
direction.    Let  us,  then,  for  a  few 
moments,  instead  of  talking  of  the 
expansion  and  synthesis  of  patriot- 
ism in  Europe,  imagine  a  develop- 
ment of  narrow  patriotism  in 
America,  and  consider  how  that  case 
could  be  dealt  with.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
there  was  a  serious  outbreak  of  local  pa- 
triotism in  Kentucky.     Suppose  you  found  the 
people  of  Kentucky  starting  a  flag  of  their  own  and 
objecting  to  what  they  would  probably  call  the 
vague  internationalism  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
Suppose  you  found  them  wanting  to  set  up  tariff 
barriers  to  the  trade  of  the  states  round  about 
them.  Suppose  you  found  they  were  preparing  to 
annex  considerable  parts  of  the  State  of  Virginia 
by  force  in  order  to  secure  a  proper  strategic  fron- 
tier among  the  mountains  to  the  east,  and  that 
they  were  also  talking  darkly  of  their  need  for  an 
outlet  to  the  sea  of  their  very  own. 

What  would  an  American  citizen  think  of  such 
an  outbreak?  He  would  probably  think  that  Ken- 
tucky had  gone  mad.  But  this,  which  seems  such  fantastic 
behavior  when  we  imagine  it  occurring  in  Kentucky,  is 
exactly  what  is  happening  in  Europe  in  the  case  of  little 
states  that  are  hardly  any  larger  than  Kentucky.  They 
have  always  been  so.  They  have  not  gone  mad;  if  this 
sort  of  thing  is  madness,  then  they  were  born  mad.  And 
they  have  never  been  cured.  A  state  of  affairs  that  is  re- 
garded in  Europe  as  normal  would  be  regarded  in  the 
United  States  as  a  grave  case  of  local  mental  trouble. 

And  what  would  the  American  community  probably  do 
in  such  a  case?  It  would  probably  begin  by  inquiring 
where  Kentucky  had  got  these  strange  ideas.  They  would 
look  for  sources  of  infection.  Somebody  must  have  been 
preaching  there  or  writing  in  the  newspapers  or  teaching 
mischief  in  the  schools.  And  I  suppose  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  set  themselves  very  earnestly  to  see 
that  sounder  sense  was  talked  and  taught  to  the  people  of 
Kentucky  about  these  things. 

Now  that  is  precisely  what  has  to  be  done  in  the  parallel 
European  case.  Everywhere  in  Europe  there  goes  on,  in 
the  national  schools,  in  the  patriotic  churches,  in  the 
national  presses,  in  the  highly  nationalized  literatures,  a 
unity-destroying  propaganda  of  patriotism.  The  schools 
of  all  the  European  countries  at  the  present  time,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  teach  the  most  rancid  patriotism; 
they  are  centers  of  an  abominable  political  infection.  The 
children  of  Europe  grow  up  with  an  intensity  of  national 
egotism  that  makes  them,  for  all  practical  international 
purposes,  insane.  They  are  not  born  with  it,  but  they  are 
infected  with  it  as  soon  as  they  can  read  and  write.  The 
British  learn  nothing  but  the  glories  of  Britain  and  the 


British  Empire;  the  French  are,  if  possible,  still  more  in- 
sanely concentrated  on  France;  the  Germans  are  just 
recovering  from  the  bitter  consequences  of  forty  years  of 
intensive  nationalist  education.  And  so  on.  Every  coun- 
try in  Europe  is  its  own  Sinn  Fein,  cultivating  that  ugly 
and  silly  obsession  of  "ourselves  alone."  "Ourselves 
alone"  is  the  sure  guide  to  conflict  and  disaster,  to  want, 
misery,  violence,  degradation  and  death  for  our  children 
and  our  children's  children — until  our  race  is  dead. 

The  first  task  before  us  in  Europe  is,  at  any  cost,  to 
release  our  children  from  this  nationalist  obsession,  to 
teach  the  mass  of  European  people  a  little  truthful  history 
in  which  each  one  will  see  the  past  and  future  of  his  own 
country  in  their  proper  proportions,  and  a  little  truthful 
ethnology  in  which  each  country  will  get  over  the  delusion 
that  its  people  are  a  distinct  and  individual  race.  The 
history  teaching  in  the  schools  of  Europe  is  at  the  very 
core  of  this  business. 

Why  Make  Two  Bites  at  a  Planet? 

BUT  that  is  only,  so  to  speak,  the  point  of  application  of 
great  complex  influences,  the  influences  that  mold  us  ill 
childhood— the  teachings  of  literature,  of  the  various  reli- 
gious bodies,  and  the  daily  reiteration  of  the  press.  Before 
Europe  can  get  on  there  has  to  be  a  colossal  turnover  of 
these  moral  and  intellectual  forces  in  the  direction  of 
creating  an  international  mind.  If  that  can  be  effected, 
then  there  is  hope  for  Europe  and  the  Old  World.  If  it 
cannot  be  effected,  then  certainly  Europe  will  go  down  — 
with  its  flags  nailed  to  its  masts.  We  are  on  a  sinking  ship 
that  only  one  thing  can  save.  We  have  to  oust  these 
European  patriotisms  by  some  greater  idea  or  perish. 
What  is  this  greater  idea  to  be? 

Now  I  submit  that  this  greater  idea  had  best 
be  the  idea  of  the  world  state  of  all  mankind. 

I  will  admit  that  so  far  I  have  made  a  case 
only  for  teaching  the  idea  of  a  United  States 
of  Europe  in  Europe.  I  have  concentrated  our 
attention  upon  that  region  of  maximum  conges- 
tion and  conflict.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
are  no  real  and  effective  barriers  and  boundaries 
in  the  Old  World  between  Europe  and  Asia  and 
The  ordinary  Russian  talks  of  Europe  as  one  who 
is  outside  it.  The  European  political  systems  flow  over 
and  have  always  overflowed  into  the  greater  areas  to  the 
east  and  south.  Remember  the  early  empires  of  Mace- 
donia and  Rome.  See  how  the  Russian  language  runs  to 
the  Pacific,  and  how  Islam  radiates  into  all  three  con- 
tinents.   I  will  not  elaborate  this  case. 

When  you  bear  such  things  in  mind  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  if  we  are  to  talk  of  a  United  States  of 
Europe  it  is  just  as  easy  and  practicable  to  talk  of  a  United 
States  of  the  Old  World.  And  are  we  to  stop  at  a  United 
States  of  the  Old  World? 

No  doubt  the  most  evident  synthetic  forces  in  America 
at  the  present  time  point  towards  some  sort  of  pan- 
American  unification.  That  is  the  nearest  thing.  That 
may  come  first.  But  are  we  to  contemplate  a  sort  of 
dual  world— the  New  World  against  the  Old? 

I  do  not  think  that 
would  be  any  very  satis- 
factory stopping  place. 
Why  make  two  bites  at 
a  planet?  If  we  work  for 
unity  on  the  large  scale 
we  are  contemplating  we 
may  as  well  work  for 
world  unity. 

Not  only  in  distance 
but  in  a  score  of  other 
matters  are  Lon- 
don and  Rome 
nearer  to  New 
York  than  is  Pata- 
gonia, and  San 
Francisco  is  al- 
ways likely  to  be 
more  interesting 
to  Japan  than 
Paris  or  Madrid. 
I  cannot  see 
any  reason  for 
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supposing  that  thfl  mechanical  drawing  together  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  into  one  economic  and  political  unity 
is  likely  to  cease— unless  our  civilization  ceases.  I  see  no 
signs  that  our  present  facilities  for  transport  and  com- 
munication are  the  ultimate  possible  facilities.  Once  we 
break  away  from  current  nationalist  limitations  in  our 
political  ideas,  there  is  no  reason  and  no  advantage  in 
contemplating  any  halfway  house  to  a  complete  human 
unity. 

Now  after  what  I  have  been  saying  it  is  very  easy  to 
explain  why  I  would  have  this  idea  of  human  unity  put 
before  people's  minds  in  the  form  of  a  world  state  and  not 
of  a  League  of  Nations. 

Let  me  first  admit  the  extraordinary  educational  value 
of  the  League  of  Nations'  propaganda  and  of  the  attempt 
that  has  been  made  to  create  a  League  of  Nations.  It  has 
brought  before  the  general  intelligence  of  the  world  the 
proposition  of  a  world  law  and  a  world  unity  that  could 
not  perhaps  have  been  broached  in  any  other  way. 

But  is  it  a  League  of  Nations  that  is  wanted? 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  word  "nations"  is  just  the 
word  that  should  have  been  avoided— that  it  admits  and 
tends  to  stereotype  just  those  conceptions  of  division  and 
difference  that  we  must  at  any  cost  minimize  and  obliter- 
ate if  our  species  is  to  continue.  And  the  phrase  has  a  thin 
and  legal  and  litigious  flavor.  What  loyalty  and  what 
devotion  can  we  expect  this  multiple  association  to  com- 
mand? It  has  no  unity,  no  personality.  It  is  like  asking 
a  man  to  love  the  average  member  of  a  woman's  club  in- 
stead of  loving  his  wife. 

foundations  of  a  World  State 

FOR  the  idea  of  man,  for  human  unity,  for  our  common 
blood,  for  the  one  order  of  the  world  I  can  imagine  men 
living  and  dying,  but  not  for  a  miscellaneous  assembly  that 
will  not  mix — even  in  its  name.  It  has  no  central  idea,  no 
heart  to  it,  this  League-of-Nations  formula.  It  is  weak 
and  compromising  just  where  it  should  be  strong — in  de- 
fining its  antagonism  to  separate  national  sovereignty. 
For  that  is  what  it  aims  at  if  it  means  business.  If  it  means 
business,  it  means  at  least  a  superstate  overriding  the 
autonomy  of  existing  states;  and  if  it  does  not  mean  busi- 
ness, then  we  have  no  use  for  it  whatever. 

It  may  seem  a  much  greater  undertaking 
to  attack  nationality  and  nationalism  instead 
of  patching  up  a  compromise  with  these  things, 
but  along  the  line  of  independent  nationality 
lies  no  hope  of  unity  and  peace  and  continu- 
ing progress  for  mankind.  We  cannot 
suffer  these  old  concentrations  of  loy- 
alty because  we  want  that  very  loyalty 
which  now  concentrates  upon  them  to 
cement  and  sustain  the  peace  of  all  the 
world.  Just  as  in  the  past  provincial 
patriotisms  have  given  place  to  na- 
tional patriotisms,  so  now  we  need  to 
oust  these  still  too  narrow  devotions  by  a  new 
unity  and  a  new  reigning  idea — the  idea  of 
one  state  and  one  flag  in  all  the  earth. 

The  idea  of  the  world  state  stands  to  the 
idea  of  the  League  of  Nations  much  as  the 
idea  of  the  one  God  of  earth  and  heaven 
stands  to  a  divine  committee  composed  of 
Woden  and  Baal  and  Jupiter  and  Amun  Ra 
and  Mumbo  Jumbo  and  all  the  other  national 
and  tribal  gods.  There  is  no  compromise  pos- 
sible in  the  one  matter,  as  in  the  other.  There 
is  no  way  round.  The  task  before 
mankind  is  to  substitute  the  one  idea 
of  an  overriding  world  commonweal 


for  the  multitudinous  ideas  of  little  commonweals  that 
prevail  everywhere  to-day.  We  have  already  glanced  at 
the  near  and  current  consequences  of  our  failure  to  bring 
about  that  substitution. 

Now  this  is  an  immense  proposal.  Is  it  a  preposterous 
one?  Let  us  not  shirk  the  tremendous  scale  upon  which 
the  foundations  of  a  world  state  of  all  mankind  must  be 
laid.  But  remember,  however  great  that  task  before  us 
may  seem,  however  near  it  may  come  to  the  impossible, 
nevertheless,  in  the  establishment  of  one  world  rule  and 
one  world  law  lies  the  only  hope  of  escape  from  an  increas- 
ing tangle  of  wars,  from  social  overstrain,  and  at  last  a 
social  dissolution  so  complete  as  to  end  forever  the  tale  of 
mankind  as  we  understand  mankind. 

Personally,  I  am  appalled  by  the  destruction  already 
done  in  the  world  in  the  past  seven  years.  I  doubt  if  any 
untraveled  American  can  realize  how  much  of  Europe  is 
already  broken  up.  I  do  not  think  many  people  realize 
how  swiftly  Europe  is  still  sinking,  how  urgent  it  is  to  get 
European  affairs  put  back  upon  a  basis  of  the  common 
good  if  civilization  is  to  be  saved. 

And  now  as  to  the  immensity  of  this  project  of  substitut- 
ing loyalty  to  a  world  commonweal  for  loyalty  to  a  single 
egotistical  belligerent  nation.  It  is  a  project  to  invade 
hundreds  to  millions  of  minds,  to  attack  certain  ideas  es- 
tablished in  those  minds,  and  either  to  efface  those  ideas 
altogether  or  to  supplement  and  correct  them  profoundly 
by  this  new  idea  of  a  human  commonweal.  We  have  to  get 
not  only  into  the  at  present  intensely  patriotic  minds  of 
Frenchmen,  Germans,  English,  Irish  and  Japanese,  but 
into  the  remote  and  difficult  minds  of  Arabs  and  Indians 

and  into  the  minds  of 
the  countless  millions  of 
China.  Is  there  any  prec- 
edent to  justify  us  in 
hoping  that  such  a  change 
in  world  ideas  is  possible? 

I  think  there  is.  I 
would  suggest  that  the 
general  tendency  of 
thought  about  these 
things  to-day  is  alto- 
gether too  skeptical  of 
what  teaching  and  propa- 
ganda can  do  in  these 
matters.   In  the  past 
there  have  been  very 
great  changes  in  human 
thought.  I  need  scarcely 
remind  you  of  the  spread 
of  Christianity  in  West- 
ern Europe.  In  a  few  centuries 
the  whole  of  Western  Europe 
was  changed  from  the  wild  con- 
fusion of  warring  tribes  that 
succeeded  the  breakdown  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  into  the 
unity  of  Christendom,  into  a 
community  with  such  an  idea 
of  unity  that  it  could  be  roused 
from  end  to  end  by  the  common 
idea  of  the  Crusades. 

Still  more  remarkable  was  the 
swift  transformation  in  less 
than  a  century  of  all  the  nations 
and  peoples  to  the  south  and 
east  of  the  Mediterranean, 
from  Spain  to  Central  Asia,  into 
the  unity  of  Islam,  a  unity 
which  has  lasted  to  this  day. 
In  both  these  cases,  what  I 
may  call  the  mental  turn- 
over was  immense. 

I  think  if  you  will  con- 
sider the  spread  of  these 
very  complex  and  difficult 
n-ligions,  and  compare  the 
means  at  the  disposal  of 
their  promoters  with  the 
means  at  the  disposal  of 
intelligent  people  to-day, 
you  will  find  many  reasons 
for  believing  that  a  recast- 
ing of  people's  ideas 
into  the  framework 
of  a  universal  state 
by  no  means  an 
impossible  proj- 
ect. 
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Those  great  teachings  of  the  past 
were  spread  largely  by  word  of 
mouth.  Their  teachers  had  to  travel 
slowly  and  dangerously.  People 
were  gathered  together  to  hear  with 
great  difficulty,  except  in  a  few 
crowded  towns.  Books  could  be 
used  only  sparingly.  Few  people 
could  read,  fewer  still  could  trans- 
late, and  manuscripts  were  copied 
with  extreme  slowness  upon  parch- 
ment. There  was  no  printing,  no 
paper,  no  post.  And  except  for  a 
very  few  people  there  were  no 
schools.  Both  Christendom  and 
Islam  had  to  create  their  common 
schools  in  order  to  preserve  even  a 
minimum  of  their  doctrine  intact 
from  generation  to  generation.  All 
this  was  done  in  the  teeth  of  much 
bitter  opposition  and  persecution. 

Now  to-day  we  have  means  of  putting  ideas  and  argu- 
ments swiftly  and  effectively  before  people  all  over  the 
world  at  the  same  time,  such  as  no  one  could  have  dreamed 
of  a  hundred  years  ago.  We  have  not  only  books  and 
papers,  but  in  the  cinema  we  have  a  means  of  rapid,  vivid 
presentation  still  hardly  used.  We  have  schools  nearly 
everywhere.  And  here,  in  the  need  for  an  overruling  world 
state,  and  the  idea  of  world  service  replacing  combative 
patriotism,  we  have  an  urgent,  a  commanding  human  need. 
We  have  an  invincible  case  for  this  world  state  and  an 
unanswerable  objection  to  the  nationalisms  and  patriot- 
isms that  would  oppose  it. 

Is  it  not  almost  inevitable  that  some  of  us  should  get 
together  and  begin  a  propaganda  upon  modern  lines  of 
this  organized  world  peace,  without  which  our  race  must 
perish? 

The  world  perishes  for  the  want  of  a  common  political 
idea.  It  is  still  quite  possible  to  give  the  world  this  com- 
mon political  idea,  the  idea  of  a  federal  world  state.  We 
cannot  help  but  set  about  doing  it. 

So  I  put  it  to  you  that  the  most  important  work  before 
men  and  women  to-day  is  the  preaching  and  teaching,  the 
elaboration,  and  then,  at  last,  the  realization  of  this  proj- 
ect of  the  world  state.  We  have  to  create  a  vision  of  it,  to 
make  it  seem  first  a  possibility  and  then  an  approaching 
reality.  This  is  a  work  that  demands  the  work  and 
thought  of  thousands  of  minds.  We  have  to  spread  the 
idea  of  a  federal  world  state,  as  an  approaching  reality, 
throughout  the  world.  We  can  do  this  nowadays  through 
a  hundred  various  channels.  We  can  do  it  through  the 
press,  through  all  sorts  of  literary  expression,  in  our 
schools,  colleges  and  universities,  through  political  mouth- 
pieces, by  special  organizations,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
through  the  teaching  of  the  churches.  For  remember  that 
all  the  great  religions  of  the  world  are  in  theory  universal- 
ist;  they  may  tolerate  the  divisions  of  men  but  they  can- 
not sanction  them.  We  propose  no  religious  revolution, 
but  at  most  a  religious  revival.  We  can  spread  ideas  and 
suggestions  now  with  a  hundred  times  the  utmost  rapidity 
of  a  century  ago. 

Heir  to  Jill  the  Empires 

THIS  movement  need  not  at  once  intervene  in  politics. 
It  is  a  prospective  movement,  and  its  special  concern  will 
be  with  young  and  still-growing  minds.  But  as  it  spreads 
it  will  inevitably  change  politics.  The  nations,  states  and 
kingdoms  of  to-day,  which  fight  and  scheme  against  each 
other  as  though  they  had  to  go  on  lighting  and  scheming 
forever,  will  become  more  and  more  openly  and  manifestly 
merely  guardian  governments  — governments  playing  a 
waiting  part  in  the  world  while  the  world  state  comes  of 
age.  For  this  world  state,  for  which  the  world  is  waiting, 
must  necessarily  be  a  fusion  of  all  governments  and  heir  to 
all  the  empires. 

So  far  I  have  been  occupied  by  establishing  a  case  for  the 
world  state.  It  has  been,  I  fear,  rather  an  abstract  dis- 
cussion. I  have  kept  closely  to  the  bare,  hard  logic  of  the 
present  human  situation. 

But  now  let  me  attempt  very  briefly,  in  the  barest,  out- 
line, some  concrete  realization  of  whal  a  world  state  would 
mean.  Let  us  try  to  conceive  for  ourselves  the  form  a  world 
state  would  take.  I  do  not  care  to  leave  this  discussion 
wit  h  nothing  to  it  but  a  phrase  which  is  really  hardly  more 
than  a  negative  phrase  until  we  put  some  body  to  it.  As 
it  stands,  "world  state"  means  simply  a  politically  undi- 
vided world.  Let  us  try  to  carry  t  hat  over  I  o  t  lie  idea  of  a 
unified  organized  state  throughout,  the  world. 

I, el  us  try  to  imagine  what  a  world  government,  would 
be  like.  I  find  t  hat  when  one  speaks  of  a  world  state  people 
t  hiuk  at  once  of  some  exist  ing  government ,  and  magnify  it 
to  world  proportions.  They  ask,  for  example,  "Where  will 
the  world  congress  meet,  and  how  will  you  elect  your 
world  president  ?  Won't  your  world  president ,"  t  hey  say, 
"  l»e  rat  her  a  t  remendoiis  personage?  I  low  are  we  t  o  choose 
him?    Or  will  there  be  a  world  king?" 

(Continued  an  I'aga  40) 
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"I'm  Not  Trying  to  Get  You;  I'm  Trying  to  Save  You  Until  I  Can  Whip  You  Proper.    Wake  Up  t    Make  it  Interesting ! ' 


NO,  SIR,"  said  Simon,  curling  his  tongue 
against  his  palate  so  that  more  bitter  smoke 
would  reach  more  nerves  of  taste,  "it  can't 
be  done  that  way.  Maybe  when  men  lived  in  caves, 
but  not  in  a  sand  country.  There's  got  to  be  a 
minister  or  somebody,  and  he's  got  to  be  in  the  same  room. 
That's  what  marriage  is." 

We  were  talking  across  the  top  of  the  ranch  stove,  and 
the  conversation  had  returned  upon  its  own  trail,  as  always 
happens  in  the  Sand  Hills  in  winter.  Outside  a  blizzard 
had  the  harrow  bumping,  as  the  phrase  goes,  with  the  wind 
combing  sand  and  snow  through  the  harsh  grass  at  a 
velocity  so  great  that  the  sound  of  it  was  high  and  shrill 
like  the  cries  of  bats  in  a  bat  roost. 

"It  has  been  done,"  asserted  Sam  Blaine. 
"Robinson  Crusoe  did  it,"  I  suggested. 
"  You  don't  have  to  go  back  to  Robinson  Crusoe,"  said 
Sam.    "All  you  need  is  a  pair  of  wire  cutters  and  a  good 
Kincaider." 
"A  what?" 

Teddy  McKeever  had  run  out  with  me  from  the  East 
and  did  not  know  the  Sand  Hills  nouns.  Sam  explained 
that  the  Kincaid  Act  of  1S04  increased  the  size  of  claims 
in  Western  Nebraska  to  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  and 
that  a  Kincaider  was  a  homesteader  under  this  law. 

"You  need  a  woman,"  said  Simon. 

"  Naturally." 

"But  I  don't  see  the  wire  cutters  at  all." 

"  Want  to  ride  to  town  with  me  and  look  it  up?  " 

"No,  sir,  and  you  don't  neither.  That's  another  thing 
can't  be  done.  Mister  Blizzard  would  bore  a  hole  through 
your  head  where  your  mouth  used  to  be." 

"Know  anything  else  that  can't  be  done?" 

"I  know  plenty  things." 

"I  have  a  Kincaider  owns  some  good  wire  cutters." 
Sam  fell  back  upon  his  thoughts  while  Simon  pulled  at  his 
burned  pipe.  Finally  he  asked,  "Ever  meet  up  with  a 
Kincaider  named  Merlin  Crane,  over  beyond  Bass  Lake?" 

" Marry  her?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  I'd  like  to  hear  about  that  now." 
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After  a  moment  Sam  began  telling  us  the  story  of  two 
men  and  a  woman  in  a  blizzard.  I  give  the  substance  of  it 
in  my  own  words. 

Up  to  ten  o'clock  of  this  Saturday  morning  the  day 
might  have  been  a  square  of  plate  glass  cut  out  of  a  win- 
dow. The  sun  shone  from  a  cloudless  sky;  the  shadows 
cast  by  the  fence  posts  were  sharp  and  black;  the  light 
snowfall  from  Thursday  was  dark  with  water;  and  along 
the  low  meadows  the  dead  stalks  of  yellow  avens,  stichwort 
and  marsh  bellflower  began  to  stand  out  like  pencils  of 
charcoal.  Even  the  lakes,  dead  as  they  were  and  silvered 
with  snow,  somehow  seemed  warm  at  heart,  as  if  the  winter 
that  had  touched  them  were  not  winter  at  all,  but  spring 
in  a  white  wig. 

The  sky  lost  its  brilliance  as  suddenly  as  blued  steel 
when  one  blows  his  breath  on  it.  The  haze,  slight  at  first, 
increased  in  depth  until  at  eleven  o'clock  it  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  milky  fog,  through  which  the  sun  shone  as 
through  waxed  paper.  The  fence  posts  still  cast  faint 
shadows;  the  air  remained  mild;  the  softening  snow  con- 
tinued to  melt  languidly;  the  spongy  shafts  of  resinweed 
and  milkweed,  of  larkspur  and  goldenrod  and  wild 
bergamot,  continued  to  blacken  on  the  south  slopes  as 
water  gathered  in  the  little  wells  from  which  they  sprang. 

Merlin  had  already  noticed  that  his  cattle  were  uneasy 
on  their  bones.  Instead  of  nibbling  at  the  undercut  hay- 
stacks they  were  standing  about  like  hunger  strikers,  idle 
and  nervous.  He  looked  at  his  barometer.  The  mercury 
was  still  rising;  it  had  been  rising  since  the  morning 
before. 

"That  means  look  out,"  he  thought.  "A  rising  glass  in 
winter  is  a  blizzard  glass." 

The  snowfall  began  while  the  sun  still  burned  dimly  be- 
hind the  haze.  The  first  flakes  consisted  of  what  Merlin 
called  Irish  snow.   They  were  not  flakes  at  all,  but  fine 


particles  of  spraylike  moisture  such  as  might  have 
been  swept  inland  from  a  high  surf  along  the  sea- 
shore. These  were  followed  in  two  or  three  minutes 
by  particles  of  powdered  ice  from  Cape  Niobrara 
that  fell  stingingly  upon  the  cheek,  and  because  of 
their  sharpness  seemed  driven  with  more  force  than  they 
possessed,  like  a  charge  of  Number  Ten  just  out  of  killing 
range,  opposite  snipe  fever. 

The  gale  followed,  bearing  down  from  the  northwest 
with  a  falsetto  wail  that  was  audible  while  yet  its  front 
was  rods  away.  Had  a  similar  wind  swept  in  during  the 
summer  it  would  have  charged  itself  with  dune  sand  in 
a  great  cloud.  But  the  sand  was  now  blanketed  with  wet 
snow,  and  did  not  rise.  A  platoon  of  weeds  that  twisted 
free  came  bounding  down  the  slopes.  Except  for  these,  and 
for  the  drifting  snow  particles,  the  wind  made  itself  heard 
rather  than  seen,  and  even  the  snow  and  the  weeds  were 
not  noiseless. 

"  Funny,  that  *  dry  sound  a  tumbleweed  makes," 
thought  Merlin.  "Something  like  the  sound  of  a  woman 
in  a  starched  dress,  only  not  so  loud,  with  always  behind 
it  that  high  sound  of  fine  ice  against  dead  grass." 

Something  like  the  sound  of  Diana's  starched  dress  the 

last  time  he  saw  her;  something  like  the  fainter  sound  

But  he  had  no  time  to-day  to  listen  to  sounds.  He  had 
work  to  do. 

The  air  so  far  had  remained  mild.  Even  the  slanted 
spume  from  Cape  Niobrara  had  failed  to  sharpen  it  to  an 
edge.  But  within  a  minute  or  two  after  the  striking  of  the 
gale  the  temperature  dropped  like  a  plummet  to  the  freez- 
ing point  and  beyond  until  the  thermometer  stood  near 
zero.  At  the  same  time  the  ice  particles  became  drier  and 
lighter  until  they  were  almost  suffocating. 

Merlin,  already  chilled,  dodged  into  the  shelter  of  the 
barn;  but  instead  of  hugging  his  ears  he  began  upon  a 
hurried  inspection  of  his  three-by-thirty.  The  tires  were 
almost  flat.  He  pumped  air  into  them  until  they  had 
swelled  out  their  chests  like  pouter  pigeons.  He  filled  his 
tank  with  gas,  glanced  at  his  oil,  gave  the  crank  a  turn  to 
prove  that  his  ignition  was  working.  The  top,  already  in 
place,  with  curtains  fastened,  he  tested  for  tightness. 
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Then  be  piled  the  floor  of  the  tonneau  before  and  behind 
with  loose  hay  and  packed  hay  in  around  the  rear  seat 
against  the  curtains. 

When  lie  had  made  his  car  ready  he  fought  his  way  to 
the  fence  and  along  the  fence  to  the  house.  Once  inside 
his  house,  his  movements  became  still  more  hurried.  The 
room  was  in  disorder  at  every  point.  The  bed  lay  unmade, 
with  blankets  thrown  back;  the  stove  stood  with  ashes 
strewn  over  its  rusty  head;  the  water  bucket  occupied  the 
only  chair;  the  table  stood  piled  with  Unwashed  dishes. 

It  was  upon  this  disorder  that  he  went  to  work.  Cross- 
ing to  the  figured  cambric  curtains  he  had  bought  to  hang 
over  his  Sunday  clothes,  he  found  upon  a  shelf  a  pillow 
slip  and  a  pair  of  sheets.  The  slip  he  stretched  over  the 
hay-stuffed  pad  he  called  his  pillow  and  the  sheets  he 
smoothed  down  over  the  hay  mattress.  He  started  to  lay 
a  blanket  on  the  mattress  before  dressing  it  in  sheets,  but 
changed  his  mind  and  folded  it  up  instead. 

After  brushing  the  sand  from  the  sheets  he  turned  to 
the  stove.  Here  he  lifted  down  the  empty  hay  burner, 
shoveled  into  it  the  copious  ashes  from  the  fire  box  and  set 
it  aside.  Then,  setting  on  a  fresh  burner,  he  touched  a 
match  to  it.  The  burners  he  was  using  were  of  an  older 
type,  shaped  like  deep  wash  boilers.  Instead  of  inverting 
them  over  the  front  extension  he  placed  them  over  the 
front  lid  holes.  He  allowed  the  dampers  to  remain  open 
the  thirty  seconds  he  took  to  fill  the  teakettle.  By  the 
time  he  returned  his  stovepipe  was  red-hot. 

The  roar  of  his  fire  drew  his  eyes  to  the  rust  stains 
streaking  pipe  and  stove  from  the  last  rain.  He  was  impa- 
tient to  be  done — the  blizzard  was  growing  moment  by 
moment  more  severe — but  he  found  some  lump  graphite 
that  had  expected  to  grow  up  into  axle  grease,  rubbed  it 
out  in  a  saucer  and  applied  it  with  a  wad  of  abdicated  coat 
lining.  The  water  be- 
came instant  steam; 
the  rag  charred  under 
the  heat  and  filled  the 
room  with  the  fumes 
of  singed  wool;  but  the 
stove  looked  twenty 
years  younger,  and 
upon  his  opening  the 
door  both  steam  and 
smell  were  sucked  out 
by  the  wind  and  car- 
ried over  into  Butler 
County. 

He  next  began,  to 
the  surprise  of  his 
broom,  a  hurried  but 
careful  sweeping  of  the 
floor.  The  ashes  from 
one  hay-burning  stove 
would  of  themselves 
keep  one  bachelor 
busy  if  he  were  to  let 
them  do  so.  Sand 
Hills  floors  are  also 
always  drifting  up 
with  dune  sand  from 
the  blow-outs.  Merlin 
had  his  own  ideas 
about  the  cleanliness 
of  sand  and  ashes; 
but  to-day  he  dug  into 
corners  and  went  over 
open  places  three  or 
four  times;  and  when 
he  had  swept  the  dust 
from  the  floor  he  pur- 
sued fugitive  portions 
of  it  with  a  dust  cloth, 
for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  that  house, 
until  he  did  not  know 
his  own  furniture. 

By  this  time  the 
teakettle  had  begun 
chattering,  and  he 
abandoned  the  dust 
cloth«to  its  nail.  The 
water  was  hot;  the 
soap  he  used  was  soft 
stuff  made  with  lye  of 
his  own  leaching 
through  hay  ash. 
Gathering  up  his  tin 
plates,  skillet,  mush 
pan,  cups  and  table- 
ware, he  gave  them 
the  most  thorough 
cleansing  that  dishes 
anywhere  have  ever 
had.  He  worked  rap- 
idly, and  before  long 
had  his  dishes  washed, 
rinsed,  dried  and  put 


away  upside  down.  His  coffeepot  and  skillet,  however, 
had  become  so  accustomed  to  soap  that  they  paid  no  at- 
tention to  it.  He  was  obliged  to  scour  them  with  sand. 

He  now  slipped  into  his  ulster  and  made  three  trips  to 
the  haystack — the  close  one — to  fill  his  reserve  burners 
with  hay.  He  had  only  a  short  distance  to  go,  and  had  the 
guidance  of  his  fence,  but  he  returned  each  time  stiff  with 
cold  and  all  but  smothered  by  the  driving  snow.  He  also 
made  a  trip  to  the  well  for  water.  The  pump,  which  was 
self-draining,  was  stingingly  cold;  but  he  managed  to  fill 
his  two  buckets  and  get  them  in. 

When  he  had  again  warmed  himself  he  crowded  his  lithe 
body  into  a  second  suit  of  clothes,  pulled  arctics  over  his 
shoes  and  donned  his  ulster  and  cap,  after  which  he  went 
to  his  trunk  and  searched  in  its  depths  until  he  found  a 
leather-covered  book  and  a  smaller  packet  wrapped  in 
faded  paper  on  which  there  was  writing.  These  he  thrust 
into  an  inside  pocket. 

When  he  was  ready  he  glanced  round  the  room  to  make 
sure  he  had  not  forgotten  to  brush  the  teeth  of  the  clock 
or  comb  the  hair  of  the  mirror.  Throwing  his  blankets  over 
his  arm,  he  closed  the  door  behind  him  and  groped  his  way 
to  the  fence.  After  a  little  he  reached  the  barn.  Here  he 
again  felt  of  his  tires,  examined  his  chains  and  added  ash- 
leach  brine,  up  to  the  chin,  to  that  already  in  the  radiator. 
He  ended  by  searching  among  his  tools  for  a  wire  cutter. 

Then,  after  working  his  car  out  of  the  barn,  he  started 
forth  along  the  section  line  into  the  storm. 

// 

HER  name  was  Diana,  and  she  taught  school  at  the 
crossways,  or  forks,  near  the  corner  of  the  Vail  pan- 
handle, where  the  north-and-south  fence  ended  that 
formed  Merlin's  east  boundary. 
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"A  too-late  Kincaider,"  said  Sam.  "Came  in  after  all 
the  good  land  was  picked  and  had  to  take  what  was  left. 
Claim  two  miles  south  of  her  school.  No  fences.  Lived 
against  a  hill  in  a  little  shack  knocked  up  out  of  cigar-box 
lids  under  a  roof  plastered  with  tar  soap.  Bad  land,  but 
because  she  could  get  a  square  mile  of  it  for  nothing  she 
thought  she  was  finding  money.  Taught  school  because 
of  the  land  and  took  the  land  because  of  the  school. 
Neither  job  worth  a  cooper's  whoop." 

This  too-late  Kincaider  had  come  out  from  Chicago 
during  the  summer,  and  she  was  as  pretty  a  girl  to  look  at 
as  ever  plucked  a  posy.  Small,  but  not  too  small;  light 
on  her  feet  as  thistle  drift,  but  not  so  light  that  the  first 
wind  would  blow  her  away;  blue  eyes  to  match  the  sky; 
her  cheeks  as  smooth  as  rose  petals  and  as  used  to  the  sun ; 
and  on  her  head  so  much  red-brown  hair  she  had  to  do  it 
up  in  a  bunch  behind.  She  wore  thin  indoor  dresses,  with  a 
kind  of  funny  cloak  trimmed  in  rabbit  fur  that  she  used  for 
looks  when  the  weather  got  colder. 

The  first  eligible  man  in  the  Sand  Hills  to  see  Diana  was 
Pete  Kluck,  who  owned  an  old  place  south  of  Merlin's. 
Pete  was  a  large-bodied  man,  with  muscle-bound  arms  and 
legs  and,  surmounting  his  burned  neck,  a  round  head  that 
was  always  needing  hoops  when  he  thought.  He  saw  the 
girl  at  a  dance,  and  after  that  he  spent  the  afternoon  side 
of  his  Sundays  trying  to  make  her  see  him. 

He  might  have  succeeded  had  Diana  not  meanwhile 
become  friendly  with  the  Kincaider,  Merlin  Crane,  from 
seven  miles  north.  Merlin  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  old 
Germany  Kluck's  son;  he  had  not  inherited  any  Herefords 
or  any  land;  his  weight  was  exactly  the  same  when  he 
went  into  a  bank  and  when  he  came  out;  but  his  cattle 
were  increasing,  and  he  did  not  get  red  in  the  face  when  he 
thought.  Like  Diana,  he  had  spent  his  youth  in  the  city. 

On  this  Saturday 
morning  Diana  was 
not  thinking  of  Pete 
Kluck  at  all,  and  only 
about  half  the  time  of 
Merlin.  The  sun  was 
so  bright,  the  sky  so 
clear,  the  air  so  warm, 
the  contours  of  the 
hills  so  soft,  that  in- 
stead of  going  directly 
to  her  schoolhouse,  as 
she  had  intended,  she 
made  a  wide  detour  to 
the  south  and  east  to 
feast  her  eyes  upon 
hillsides  in  Spain.  She 
knew  her  ranch  by 
heart.  There  was  not 
a  blow-out  on  it  that 
she  did  not  love.  But 
she  liked  to  see  it 
afresh  during  the 
week-end,  adding  im- 
aginary fences  here 
and  imaginary  or- 
chards there,  or  im- 
agining modern  barns 
upon  it  and  a  beauti- 
ful home  for  herself. 

Her  stroll  led  her 
beside  the  little  lake 
overlooking  which  this 
home  was  to  stand, 
and  she  paused  for  a 
moment  to  enjoy  its 
silvered  stillness.  The 
lake  was  white  with 
snow;  but  toward  the 
eastern  end  were  three 
muskrat  houses  with 
open  water  surround- 
ing them.  Even  as  she 
.looked  sin'  could  sec  a 
rippling  line  made  by 
one  of  the  muskrats  as 
heswam  toward  shore. 
The  animal  belonged 
tohrr.  She  owned  him 
and  she  owned  his 
family  and  his  house. 
The  consciousness  of 
proprietorship  caused 
her  to  smile.  Pel  e 
Kluck  had  advised  her 
to  set  out  traps  and 
convert  (In1  lit  tie  crea- 
tures into  hides  tacked 
on  a  hoard.  She  saw 
herself  setting  out 
t  ra ps  for  her  own 
muskrats ! 
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FIFTEEN  years  ago  it  was  the  fashion 
to  belabor  the  financial  interests  cen- 
tering in  Wall  Street  as  the  hell- 
hounds of  the  System.  All  but  the  most 
conservative  newspapers  seldom  let  a  day  pass  without  a 
slashing  attack.  Political  spellbinders  were  sure  of  a  big 
hand  by  making  the  rafters  ring  with  denunciations,  and 
harrying  the  hellhounds  became  so  popular  that  a  special 
type  of  writer  was  produced,  who  wore  out  their  welcome 
and  were  finally  stigmatized  as  muckrakers. 

In  those  days  about  everything  in  the  way  of  calamity 
was  blamed  on  the  System.  Hard  times  were  attributed 
to  the  greed  of  the  ravenous  pack,  high  prices  were  the  toll 
they  took  of  a  helpless  public,  and  it  became  generally 
believed  that  no  small  competitor  could  exist  in  business 
against  the  interests.  If  a  man  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey, 
lost  his  job  he  would  brood  over  it  until  he  had  established 
a  direct  connection  between  his  plight  and  the  machina- 
tions of  these  fiends  in  human  form,  and  if  the  boll  weevil 
damaged  the  cotton  crop  some  Texas  congressman  was 
apt  to  rise  in  his  place  to  demand  in  clarion  tones  that  the 
bloodsucking  snakes  in  the  grass  be  dug  out  of  their  cold 
lairs  in  Wall  Street  and  publicly  hanged  and  exterminated 
for  the  protection  of  the  gr-reat  common  pee-pul,  whose 
sacred  rights  must  be  safeguarded  from  the  frowning, 
rock-ribbed  coasts  of  Maine,  across  the  wide  expanse  of 
fertile  vale  and  green-topped  hill,  across  the  Father  of 
Waters  and  the  towering  summits  of  the  Rockies,  lifting 
their  snowy  heads  in  mute  appeal  to  an  outraged  heaven, 
clear  to  those  sun-kissed  sparkling  shores  washed  by  the 
pellucid  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

Thereafter  the  pendulum  made  a  complete  swing,  which 
gave  the  labor  unions  their  chance.  With  big  business 
curbed  and  hobbled  and  blindfolded  by  governmental 
restrictions  and  public  opinion,  organized  labor  had  things 
pretty  much  its  own  way,  crowded  its  luck,  and  developed 
porcine  tendencies.  It  tried  to  shoulder  everybody  else 
away  from  the  feed  trough,  until  eventually  the  situation 
grew  intolerable  and  the  public  rose  up  to  take  a  whack 
at  it. 

I  predict  that  ten  years  from  now  we  will  be  assailing 
a  new  menace  as  heartily  as  we  ever  laid  on  against  either 
of  these  two.  For  a  giant  octopus  has  been  developed  by 
the  World  War  and  the  collapse  of  foreign  exchange.  It  is 
centuries  old,  but  throughout  the  changes  of  history  it 
remained  relatively  insignificant,  never  remotely  ap- 
proaching the  proportions  the  last  six  years  have  given  to 
it.  This  octopus  is  international  banking. 

The  First  International  Bankers 

THE  lending  of  money  for  interest  dates  back  as  a  busi- 
ness to  remote  antiquity.  We  find  frequent  references  to 
it  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  some  of  them  carry 
a  nasty  sting  suggestive  of  painful  personal  experiences. 
Greece  had  its  money  changers  and  also  its  bank;  the  state 
bank  of  New  Ilium  borrowed  money  for  the  state  and  paid 
ten  per  cent  for  it  in  the  second  century  before  Christ. 

But  the  beginnings  of  European  and  modern  banking 
came  with  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  Venice. 

Curiously  enough,  modern  banks  owe  their  origin  and 
stimulus  to  wars.  Venice  had  numerous  wars  on  its 
hands,  and  the  government  was  hard  put  to  it  to  raise  the 
money  to  finance  them.  It  resorted  to  forced  loans  from 
the  most  prosperous  citizens,  and  a  chamber  of  loans  was 
organized  which  later  assumed  the  form  of  the  Bank  of 
Venice,  "for  many  ages  the  admira- 
tion of  Europe,  the  chief  instrument 
of  Venetian  finance,  and  the  chief  fa- 
cility of  a  commerce  not  surpassed 
by  that  of  any  European  nation." 

The  Bank  of  England  was  born  un- 
der somewhat  similar  circumstances. 
When  William  and  Mary  occupied 
the  throne  the  English  Government 
found  itself  embarrassed  for  funds  to 
wage  the  war  against  France  then  in 
progress.  In  this  crisis  a  London  mer- 
chant, William  Paterson,  had  an  in- 
spiration.  It  occurred  to  him  that 
the  government  would  be  glad  to 
grant  extensive  privileges  to  any  com- 
bination of  persons  which  could  fur- 
nish it  with  a  fixed  and  permanent 
loan  at  reasonable  interest,  the 
government  then  paying  from 
twenty  to  forty  per  cent  for 
money.  So  the  Bank  of  England 
was  established  in  1694. 

The  financial  pressure  of  war 
also  started  the  banking  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States. 
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The  country  was  so  poor  during  the  War  of  Independence 
that  the  means  of  carrying  on  hostilities  were  exhausted, 
and  soon  after  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  in  1775,  Congress, 
began  issuing  continental  paper.  These  issues  grew  from 
month  to  month  precisely  as  the  paper  currency  of  Europe 
is  growing  to-day,  until  they  reached  an  aggregate  of 
$300,000,000  and  became  entirely  valueless.  In  vain  did 
Congress  declare  them  legal  tender  for  debts— no  real  suc- 
cess ever  attends  attempts  at  arbitrary  fixation  of  values. 
The  situation  grew  worse  and  worse,  became  desperate.  In 
this  emergency  Robert  Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  submitted 
to  Congress  a  plan  of  a  national  bank.  That  was  on  May 
17,  1781,  and  the  Bank  of  North  America  was  the  out- 
come. 

International  banking  is  more  of  a  parvenu.  It  is  very 
likely  that  even  in  prehistoric  times  there  lurked  shrewd 
old  money  lenders  who  financed  undertakings  in  countries 
and  by  countries  other  than  their  own,  and  put  up  the 
horses  and  cattle  and  pieces  of  silver  one  tribe  needed  to 
jump  on  another  tribe.  We  have  records  of  individuals  of 
various  nationalities  who  bulked  prominently  in  their  day 
as  financiers  of  undertakings  beyond  the  confines  of  their 
own  lands,  but  nothing  that  could  be  dubbed  international 
banking  in  the  modern  sense  until  the  Bank  of  Amster- 
dam's activities  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
This  bank  was  founded  in  1609  to  take  care  of  Holland's 
foreign  trade,  and  it  was  not  the  design  of  its  founders  ever 
to  lend  out  its  funds,  but  to  keep  them  in  the  vaults.  How- 
ever, considerably  more  than  a  century  later  its  directors 
lent  10,500,000  florins  to  the  governments  of  Holland  and 
Friesland  and  to  the  East  India  Company  during  the 
troublous  years  following  the  French  Revolution,  and 
when  the  French  armies  invaded  Holland  in  1794  this 
aid  was  revealed.  It  was  responsible  for  the  ruin  of  the 
institution. 

Doubtless  they  had  hundreds  of  predecessors  whose 
moneybags  financed  the  military  undertakings  of  preda- 
tory kings  and  dukes  and  princelings  of  medieval  Europe, 
but  the  Rothschild  family  were  the  first  international 
bankers,  as  we  know  international  bankers  to-day.  Those 
who  preceded  them  operated  in  obscurity,  often  the  per- 
spiring victims  of  forced  loans,  and  the  field  of  their  activi- 
ties was  very  limited. 

Mayer  Anselm  Rothschild,  born  in  Frankfort  in  1743, 
founded  the  family.  Of  humble  origin,  he  was  a  man 
of  solid  ability  and  integrity.  Before  he  established  him- 
self in  business  in  Frankfort  he  was  a  clerk  for  a  while 
in  Hanover.  Being  brought  into  relations  with  several 
German  Governments,  he  displayed  conspicuous  shrewd- 
ness and  an  honesty  that  inspired  implicit  confidence. 
Consequently  it  came  about  that  the  Elector  William  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  when  he  fled  before  the  French  invasion  of 
his  states  in  1806,  and  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  his 
treasure,  deposited  $5,000,000  with  Rothschild,  to  be  held 
for  eight  years  without  interest. 

In  those  brave  days  seven  out  of  eight  depositaries  of 
such  a  sum  would  have  appropriated  it,  for  the  elector's 
fortunes  and  impotence  at  the  time  rendered  quiet  con- 
fiscation easy;  but  that  was  not  Rothschild's  way.  The 
elector  received  from  Mayer  Anselm's  heirs  an  annual 
interest  of  two  per  cent,  and  the  entire  capital  was  repaid 
to  the  elector's  son  and  successor  in  1823. 


There  were  five  Rothschild  sons,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  colossal  Rothschild 
fortune  was  laid  by  their  judicious  invest- 
ment of  this  capital,  and  successful  specu- 
lation after  Waterloo,  the  Rothschilds  being  first  to  obtain 
the  news  of  the  issue  of  the  battle.  The  Emperor  Francis 
made  them  all  barons,  and  they  started  out  lending  to  gov- 
ernments and  financing  vast  undertakings  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe.  The  family's  operations  during  the  past  century 
and  the  part  they  have  played  in  every  war  and  inter- 
national crisis  are  familiar  to  the  general  public. 

Even  before  1914  a  number  of  banking  families  and 
financial  groups  had  gradually  acquired  an  influence  al- 
most rivaling  that  of  the  Rothschilds,  and  encroaching  on 
their  domain.  There  were  several  in  Great  Britain,  some  in 
Germany  and  France,  and  in  the  United  States  a  few 
groups  were  reaching  out  to  foreign  countries.  Some  of 
the  lesser  countries,  also,  possessed  banking  combinations 
with  interests  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  the  modern 
trend  of  combines  necessitating  financing  on  a  scale  beyond 
the  capacity  of  individuals  or  the  smaller  banks.  And  it 
became  the  custom  of  struggling  small  governments  to 
negotiate  loans  from  banks  in  the  more  prosperous  coun- 
tries, instead  of  seeking  assistance  from  another  govern- 
ment, as  had  been  their  wont. 

Profits  From  Fluctuating  Exchange 

BUT  where  one  international  banker  of  importance 
existed  in  1914  there  are  now  ten,  and  where  their  in- 
vestments ran  to  millions  they  now  run  to  scores  of  millions. 
They  have  reached  out  into  every  corner  of  the  globe. 
Modern  business  would  break  down  without  them,  and 
new  countries  remain  stagnant.  International  bankers 
are  vital  to  world  development.  So  when  I  call  the  present 
system  an  octopus  it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  critic  or  with 
the  animus  which  inspired  those  who  used  to  thunder 
against  the  hellhounds  of  Wall  Street.  The  figure  of  speech 
is  used  merely  for  convenience.  The  body  of  the  octopus  re- 
poses in  the  three  great  capitals  of  the  world — London,  Paris 
and  New  York — but  the  tentacles  by  which  it  feeds  itself 
stretch  thousands  and  thousands  of  miles,  into  all  lands 
and  every  clime.  And  after  linking  up  the  multifarious 
feeders  of  the  banking  groups  throughout  several  conti- 
nents one  is  forced  to  concede  many  points  of  resemblance 
in  the  methods  by  which  the  cephalopod  mollusk  and  the 
financial  species  derive  their  nourishment. 

I  have  ventured  to  put  forward  international  banking 
for  consideration  because  of  its  remarkable  growth  and 
possibilities,  and  because  it  promises  to  become  one  of  the 
determining  influences  of  our  civilization.  In  the  early 
period  of  trust  forming  in  this  country  nobody  paid  any 
attention  to  the  financial  pioneers  who  were  building  them 
up.  It  was  only  after  they  had  grown  to  proportions  and 
power  which  threatened  the  established  business  system 
that  the  nation  woke  up  and  made  belated  efforts  to  put 
restrictions  on  them. 

What  a  few  able  men  achieved  in  the  American  indus- 
trial field,  a  few  able  men  are  repeating  to-day  in  the  field 
of  international  finance. 

The  violent  fluctuations  in  exchange  occasioned  by 
war's  strain  have  provided  the  international  bankers 
with  the  opportunity.  With  a  country's  money  worth 
only  a  fiftieth  of  its  nominal  prewar  value,  bargains  in 
that  country  lie  on  every  hand  for  citizens  of  a  country 
whose  exchange  has  depreciated  comparatively  little. 

For  example,  American  money  is 
worth  in  Austria  to-day  more  than 
ninety  times  what  it  was  worth  in 
1914,  according  to  market  quota- 
tions. It  will  not  buy  ninety  times 
as  much,  because  prices  have  jumped 
in  kronen,  but  its  purchasing  power 
is  phenomenally  high.  A  friend  of 
mine  was  offered  an  office  building 
in  a  fine  location  in  Vienna  for  a  sum 
equivalent  to  $9000  in  our  money— 
and  Vienna  is  one  of  the  great  capi- 
tals of  Europe,  with  a  huge  popula- 
tion. That  amount  of  money  would 
hardly  buy  a  bungalow  in  a  city  of 
medium  size  in  the  United  States. 

Swiss  money  has  suffered  slight 
loss  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
defeated  powers,  so  Swiss  mer- 
chants were  able  to  go  into 
Austria  and  buy  whole  stocks  of 
goods  at  retail  prices  and  turn 
a  tremendous  profit  by  export- 
ing them  to  Switzerland.  With 
their  money  worth  sixty-five 
(Concluded  on  Page  86) 
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IX 

THE  Little  Casino  got  along  with  a  single  piano  player 
the  night  of  the  Firemen's  Ball;  and  sharp  at  nine 
o'clock  the  strains  of  its  band  were  heard  far  up  by  the 
lill,  striking  hard  with  all  power  of  brass  and  drum  on  the 
tirring  notes  of  Hail  to 
he  Chief.  A  minute  after, 
ill  Main  Street  was 
lushed  with  anticipation ; 
ive  minutes  later,  to  in- 
piring  and  inspired 
iheers,  the  procession 
wung  past.  First  came 
undry  honorary  mem- 
»ers,  arrayed  in  civilian 
lothes  but  carrying  kero- 
ene  torches;  in  their 
nidst  Pat  Burke,  city 
ecorder,  and  Doc  Jones, 
he  coroner,  bore  the 
American  flag  and  the 
ed  gonfalon  of  the  fire  de- 
lartment.  There  fol- 
owed  John  W.  Sabin 
lose  No.  1,  in  full  uniform  of  red 
hirts,  black  trousers  and  gaudy  hel- 
nets,  Sandy  McNutt  not  pulling  on 
he  leading  lines,  as  he  did  during 
he  moments  of  splendid  action,  but 
narching  before  with  his  trumpet  held 
martly  under  his  arm.  The  hose 
ompany  did  not  propose  to  be  caught 
lapping  in  that  community  of  high 
rinds  and  wooden  buildings;  so  the 
art  carried,  as  usual,  a  full  barrel, 
/hich  had  already,  in  taking  an  espe- 
ially  severe  bump,  slopped  over  and 
^et  down  the  red  shirt  of  the  nozzle- 
nan.  Behind  the  hook  and  ladder 
ompany  marched,  mimicked  and  frolicked 
hat  following  of  small  citizens  on  foot  with- 
ut  which  no  procession  is  complete  in  any 
ind— a  very  small  fringe  in  this  case,  since 
imilies  in  Carbonado  Camp  were  still  few. 

John  W.  Sabin  did  not  march  with  his  merry 
fien,  nor  did  he  wear,  on  this  special  occasion,  his  uniform, 
le  waited  their  coming  by  the  platform  of  Masonic  Hall; 
nd  he  was  clad  in  one  of  the  only  three  dress  suits  in 
amp.  Down  his  frilled  shirt  ran  a  row  of  magnificent 
iamonds,  giving  back  gleam  for  gleam  to  the  diamonds  on 
is  fingers.  The  ridges  of  his  leathery  skin  gleamed  fresh 
rom  the  razor;  his  sea-lion  mustache  shone  with  pomade; 
he  long  straight,  grizzled  locks  of  his  front  hair  had  been 
ombed  over  and  plastered  down  with  bear's  grease  to 
onceal  his  bald  spot. 

About  this  central  and  ornamental  figure  Masonic  Hall 
iaunted  all  the  decoration  within  the  power  of  Carbonado 
Jamp.  All  day  Sam  Haney's  express  wagon  had  been 
auling  dwarf  pine  trees  and  pine  branches,  cut  in  the 
parse  struggling  woods  by  Bear  Creek.  The  trees  were 
lisposed  about  the  walls;  the  branches  made  above  the 
ilatform  an  arch  whose  keystone  was  a  sheaf  of  American 
lags.  From  tree  to  tree  about  the  wall  ran  the  red  and 
rellow  of  the  fire  department  in  loops  of  cheesecloth, 
branches  made  a  bower  for  the  musicians  and  half  con- 
ealed  a  table  in  the  corner,  where  Mike  the  bartender 
•resided  in  white  jacket  and  apron  over  a  punch  which  — 
le  himself  said— was  warranted  to  make  your  hair  curl. 

About  John  W.  Sabin  were  grouped  those  prominent 
itizens  who  had  chosen  not  to  march  with  the  torchlights, 
nd  the  ladies.  The  men  wore  their  Sunday  best,  festally 
ouched  up  with  such  additions  as  white  waistcoats  and 
liamond  studs.  As  before  mentioned,  there  were  two  other 
Iress  suits  in  camp  besides  John  W.  Sabin's.  One  belonged 
o  Willie  Tutweiler,  the  assayer,  who  had  lately  arrived 
rom  college  and  the  East.  He  had  entered,  indeed,  wear- 
ng  the  final  touch  of  decoration  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of 
irtiite  gloves,  which,  after  one  furtive  look  round  the  hall, 
le  surreptitiously  peeled  off.  The  other  a  venerable; 
ntique— belonged  to  Bill  Hayden,  superintendent  at  the 
forth  Star,  who,  as  everyone  knew,  enjoyed  a  college 
ducation  before  he  took  to  mining. 

Already  there  were  more  men  in  the  hall  than  women; 
rommy,  entering  a  little  before  the  grand  entry  of  the 
iremen,  felt  his  heart  sink  as  he  reflected  on  the  struggle 
hat  must  ensue  for  the  favor  of  the  ladies  when  the  pro- 
ession  should  arrive.  At  that,  the  ball  had  drawn  every 
yoman  on  the  respectable  side  of  the  perfectly  definite 
ine.  In  social  position  and  in  costume  they  ranged  all  the 
fay  from  Mrs.  Black,  whose  husband  was  beginning  to  vie 
rith  John  W.  Sabin  in  prospects  and  importance,  to  the 
riscuit  shooters  at  the  Marlborough.  Mrs.  Black  was  little 
if  frame;  she  was  dumpy  with  the  twenty  years  of  hard 
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"I  Want  to  See  You 
M  tone  —  at  Once  I  " 
She  Said 

work  that  had  gone  before  the  turn 
of  the  family  fortune;  she  was  sal- 
low with  the  old  suns  of  long  trails.  ■«■»• 
She  blazed  in  a  wine-colored  silk 

dress  whose  high  tints  only  emphasized  the  yellowish 
tones  of  her  skin,  whose  bodice  confined  her  so  tightly 
that  she  seemed  momentarily  about  to  pop  out  of  it. 
Two  great  diamond  earrings  frolicked  with  the  light  as 
she  bobbed  her  head  in  conversation.  Hattie  Murchi- 
son,  waitress  at  the  Marlborough,  and  on  the  other  end  of 
the  social  scale,  wore  simply  the  gown  of  plain  brown 
nun's  veiling,  draped  modestly  yet  modishly  over  a 
bustle,  in  which  she  attended  church  on  Sundays.  Mrs. 
Hayden,  wife  of  the  college-bred  Bill,  herself  young  and 
blondly,  innocuously  pretty,  wore  black  lace  over  gera- 
nium red. 

"The  most  stylish  costume  here,"  confided  Essie  Single- 
ton, the  camp  dressmaker,  to  her  confidante,  Mrs.  Jar- 
mouth,  the  jeweler's  wife.  "That  lace  guimpe  I  call 
tasty.  What  say  I  copy  it  for  that  afternoon  toilette  of 
yours?  As  for  them  - de  trap,  my  dear,  de  trop" — 
Miss  Singleton  culled  French  from  the  fashion  papers  and 
loved  to  air  it— "do  you  suppose  tin-re's  anything  be- 
tween the  girl  and  John  W.?  To  me  it's  as  plain  as  day 
hot  )i  of  'em  are  set  ting  t  heir  caps.  I  never  could  abide  t  hat 
brunet  type!  I've  found  them  deceitful,  if  anyone  should 
ask  me." 

Other  feminine  eyes  besides  Miss  Singleton's  were 
searching  out  the  Haws  in  t  he  two  st  ranger  ladies,  grouped 
near  the  platform  beside  John  W.  Sabin;  oilier  tongues 
were  whispering  criticism.  If  Mrs.  Hates  was  aware  of  this 
she  showed  it  only  by  a  slightly  more  majestic  demeanor. 
As  for  Nellie,  she  wore  her  air  of  sweet  unconsciousness, 
lowering  her  eyes  modestly  each  time  John  W.  introduced 
her  to  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  camp,  raising  them 
prettily  to  respond  with  conventional  nothings,  which  be- 
came somethings  with  the  music  of  her  voice  and  the  play 
of  her  expression. 

Tommy,  standing  back  by  the  door,  watched  the  group 
at  the  platform  with  all  his  eyes.  To  his  first  hot  jealousy 
succeeded  a  sense  of  perplexity.    She  had  promised  him 


dances!  To  claim  them  he  must  beard  the  dragon.  He 
even  became  guiltily  conscious,  for  the  first  time  in  two 
days,  that  he  was  loafing  on  the  grubstake  of  John  W. 
Sabin.  But  the  sense  of  recognized  heroism  was  still  upon 
him;  still  was  he  in  the  mood  to  at- 
tempt anything.  And  as  luck  would 
have  it,  just  as  he  sidled  unob- 
trusively across  the  hall  the  band 
of  the  Little  Casino,  having  forti- 
fied itself  for  its  evening  labors  at 
the  Pioneer  Saloon  next  door,  was 
seated  and  ready.  The  snare  drum 
emitted  a  thundering  long  roll,  bring- 
ing the  whole  company  to 
attention;  and  the  brasses  hit 
together  the  first  resounding 
note  of  Lo,  the  Conquering 
Hero  Comes! 

That  was  the  signal  to 
Sandy  McNutt,  waiting  on 
the  staircase.  "Forward, 
march!"  he  commanded,  so 
loudly  and  masterfully  that  it 
was  heard  above  the  best 
efforts  of  the  Little  Casino. 
And  into  the  hall,  among 
roars  from  within  and  with- 
out, swung  the  firemen,  two 
by  two. 

Tommy  chose  this  moment 
of  distraction  in  the  crowd  to 
hurry  up  to  the  focus  of  his 
attention.  John  W.  Sabin  was 
looking  upon  the  spectacle, 
was  dissertating  to  Mrs.  Bates 
upon  the  fire  department  they  were  going  to  have  when  the 
railroad  came  through.  "  Got  the  horses  all  picked  out  and 
trained  in  Denver!"  he  said,  and  he  glowed  with  a  tech- 
nical description  of  the  points  of  the  big  nigh  bay,  so  that 
Mrs.  Bates,  for  very  politeness,  had  to  keep  her  gaze 
on  him. 

Nellie  greeted  her  lover  with  a  soft  flash  of  her  eyes.  As 
he  came  near  she  was  holding  out  her  dance  program,  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  the  work  of  the  Clarion  Press — 
all  spangles  and  stars  and  rustic  lettering. 

"Quick — here,  ahd  here,  and  here,  and  here!"  she  whis- 
pered. 

He  rapidly  wrote  "Thomas  J.  Coulter"  in  the  four 
spaces  she  had  indicated  with  the  little  flower  stalk  of  her 
finger.  He  looked  down  on  her  when  he  had  finished.  He 
stood  close;  his  broad  back  was  between  her  and  the  pry- 
ing world,  so  that  she  was  safe  in  giving  her  expression 
play  for  a  moment,  in  letting  her  lips  ripple  like  a  river  of 
roses  with  voiceless  love  words.  And  at  that  instant — 
John  W.  Sabin,  having  paused  for  very  want  of  adjectives 
to  express  the  future  glory  of  Carbonado  and  its  fire 
department— Mrs.  Bates  took  occasion  to  turn  toward 
her  daughter. 

She  could  not  see  Nellie's  face,  t  hough  she  did  read  some- 
thing in  the  droop  of  her  neck;  but  she  caught  the  expres- 
sion of  the  young  man  his  widened  eyes,  his  relaxed  lips, 
a  play  of  color  in  his  cheeks. 

"Come,  Nellie,"  she  began,  "we've  " 

But  Nellie,  perfect  mistress  of  herself  and  of  the  situa- 
tion, interrupted  with:  "Mother,  you  know  Mr.  Coulter, 
I  believe.  You  remember,  we  met  him  coming  in  on  the 
stage." 

"Oh,  yes  indeed!"  said  Mrs.  Hates,  stiffening  her  best 
society  tone  with  a  slight  frigidity. 
"And  Mr.  Sabin  — may  I  present  Mr.  Coulter?  He's  the 

man  who  made  that  rescue  at  the  lire  last  night." 

"(lee  whiz!"  exclaimed  John  \V.  Sabin,  wrapping  his 
great  hardened  palm  round  the  hand  of  Tommy.  "Been 
waiting  to  run  across  you  all  day.  Say,  it  was  great ! 
Have  the  buys  asked  you  into  the  lire  department  yet? 
Say,  what's  your  job?  I  " 

This  embarrassing  line  of  inquiry  was  cut  short  by  the 
stentorian  voice  of  Doc  Jones,  the  coroner,  in  his  capacity 
of  floor  manager,  bawling:  "  All  out  for  the  grand  march  !" 

By  a  consent  so  common  that  no  one  even  expressed  it, 
John  W.  Sabin  was  to  lead  the  grand  march,  as  he  had  led 
everything  in  Carbonado  Camp. 

"Come  on,  Nellie!"  he  exclaimed,  starting  forward  with 
feet  which  dnnced  awkwardly  to  the  music,  and  an  attempt 
at  sprightly  motion  which  set  him  lolling  like  a  bear. 
"We're  going  to  show  I  hem!" 

Hut  Nellie  had  drawn  back. 

"Oh,  but  you're  leading  the  grand  march  with  mother!" 
Hhe  Midi 

"Thought  it  was  you  I  asked,"  faltered  John  W.  Sabin, 
the  quiver  at  the  etid  of  his  sea-lion  mustache  expressing 
that  he  was  somewhat  taken  aback. 
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Mrs.  Bates  looked  upon  her  daughter  and  their  eyes 
met— dark,  glittering,  pointed  with  light  like  hostile  op- 
posing lances.  It  lasted  for  only  a  few  seconds,  that  glance, 
but  it  was  long  enough  for  a  whole  hidden  drama  of  char- 
acter. Mrs.  Bates  had  shirked  the  moment,  which  she 
always  knew  was  coming  some  day,  when  her  forthputting 
creative  will  would  meet  in  decisive  combat  that  will 
which  she  felt  in  her  daughter— less  active  but  as  immobile 
as  granite.  The  battle  had  suddenly  been  joined.  The  less 
aggressive  of  the  two  had  forced  it  at  a 
time  when  it  could  not  be  fought  with 
articulate  speech  —  and  speech  was  the 
best  weapon  Mrs.  Bates  had  in  her  armory. 

It  was  the  mother  who  first 
broke  the  hold  of  her  eyes  and 
looked  away.  And  in  that  little 
effort  of  the  tiny  muscles  which 
control  the  human  eyeball  she 
momentarily  surrendered  to  her 
daughter  as  completely  as  though 
in  sight  of  all  Carbonado  Camp 
she  had  knelt  on  the  ballroom 
floor.  fH 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Sabin,"  she 
said  in  her  most  cordial  society 
manner,  "my  daughter  is  quite 
right.  A  young  lady  shouldn't 
make  herself  too  conspicuous." 

She  thrust  her  hand  under  the  black 
broadcloth  of  John  W.  Sabin's  arm.  As 
she  tripped  away  she  did  not  look  back, 
but  something  about  the  quiver  among 
the  jet  spangles  at  the  rear  of  her  corsage 
expressed  a  highly  disturbed  mood. 

Sandy  McNutt  and  Pat  Burke,  men  of 
action  both,  were  upon  Nellie  as  soon  as 
her  mother  turned  away.  Simultaneously 
they  asked  for  the  honor. 

But  Tommy  spoke  up  with  an  assum- 
ing boldness  which  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  him  a  short  twenty-four  hours 
ago:  "  Miss  Bates  promised  me  the  grand 
march,"  he  said. 

Miss  Bates  did  not  speak;  but  she  did 
not  hesitate  either.  With  an  assenting 
smile,  followed  by  a  sweet  backward 
glance  of  conciliation  on  the  two  un- 
fortunate suitors,  she  slipped  her  hand 
under  Tommy's  arm;  through  kid  and 
cloth,  through  blood  and  muscle,  it  radi- 
ated a  delicate  warmth  to  the  very  mar- 
row of  his  bones.  They  floated  on  rosy 
clouds  lighted  by  star  mist  to  a  place  in 
the  line  at  the  rear  of  the  other  mixed 
couples,  just  ahead  of  those  firemen  and  promi- 
nent citizens  who,  having  lost  in  the  scramble 
for  ladies,  were  paired  off  man  with  man.  Now, 
looking  straight  ahead,  a  pleasant  but  disguis- 
ing mask  of  society  expression  over  her  features, 
her  voice  so  controlled  that  it  could  not  reach 
the  couple  ahead,  she  was  speaking:  "Oh,  columbine  boy, 
you  don't  think  because  I  let  you  kiss  me— that  I  let  any- 
one. It  was  the  first  time." 

"No — no!"  he  hastened  to  reply,  and  could  say  no 
more  then  because  he  could  not  trust  his  voice. 

"And  if  you  do  not  kiss  me  again  I  shall  never  kiss 
anyone  else— never  and  mean  it,"  she  said.  "But  oh,  my 
beloved,  my  columbine  boy,  my  dearest  " 

"Ladies  and  gents  split  out!"  came  the  command  of 
Doc  Jones,  dancing  backward  and  forward  with  the  music, 
his  arms  beating  rhythmically. 

So  the  warmth  on  Tommy's  arm  must  give  place  to  a 
winter  of  longing  until  he  had  circled  the  hall  in  the  file  of 
men  dancers.  Before  and  behind  him  certain  gamesome 
persons  had  begun  to  do  the  lock  step;  Tommy  joined  in 
the  frolic  mechanically. 

Now  the  locked  line  had  rounded  the  hall  and  she  was 
dancing  toward  him,  her  two  little  hands  extended  like  two 
white  lilies  of  five  petals. 

As  they  locked  arms  and  resumed  the  march  she  leaned 
her  slight  weight  deliciously  upon  him;  and  it  was  she  who 
began  to  speak: 

"I  don't  know  why  I  have  done  it." 

"Done  what?"  he  managed  to  ask  her. 

"Everything— all  this— last  night— you  know.  Think, 
I  saw  you  first  only  three  days  ago.  And  I  know  nothing 
about  you  except  what  you  have  told  me." 

"We  don't  need  to  know,"  he  said  with  his  own  direct 
simplicity.  "  All  I  know  is  that  I  love  you." 

"And  I  loved  you  from  the  time  I  saw  you  among  the 
columbines.  Isn't  it  wonderful  that  I  knew  it— that  we 
both  knew  it?  And  now  what  are  we  going  to  do?" 

"I  don't  know— something,  I  guess,"  he  answered 
vaguely,  desperately. 

"Ah,  but  we  have  four  more  dances  to  talk  of  that,"  she 
said.  "  I  want  only  to  be  near  you  now— to  touch  you — to 
know  that  I  love  you— love  you,  my  dearest,  dearest 
columbine  boy!" 


They  were  silent  for  a  moment,  swimming  in  clouds  of 
ecstasy;  then  the  voice  of  Doc  Jones  bawled:  "Forward 
in  fours!" 

Charlie  Pringle,  head  clerk  at  the  Marlborough,  paired 
off  with  Hattie  Murchison,  the  biscuit  shooter,  swung  in 
now  at  their  right.  There  was  no  more  chance  for  this 
intimate  conversation  even  at  the  low,  controlled  tone 
which  Nellie  had  employed.  There  was  still  less  chance 
when  it  became  "Forward  by  eights!"  and  two  pairs  of 
mated  firemen,  occasionally  scuffling  and 
punching  each  other  in  the  ribs,  marched  at 
Tommy's  left.  There  were  simply  little,  al- 
most hysterical  touches  and  pressures  of  her 
hand  on  his  arm,  little  squeezes  of  his 
arm  on  her  hand.  Even  when  Doc 
Jones  announced  "  Waltz  your  partners 
to  their  places!"  they  did  not  speak, 
but  simply  yielded  themselves  to  the 
deliciousness  of  love,  music  and  motion. 

When  they  returned  from  the  floor 
Mrs.  Bates,  as  lady  of  the  leading 
couple,  had  resumed  her  place  by  the 
platform.  Something  warned  Tommy 
not  to  linger;  he  managed  as 
graceful  a  bow  as  he  could 
muster  and  withdrew.  And  now 
it  rained  men,  making  toward 
Nellie  to  beg  the  favor  of 
dances;  a  conventionality  risen 
from  the  scarcity  of  women  de- 
creed that  programs  should  not 
be  filled  in  advance. 

Mrs.  Bates  spoke  low  and 
sharply:  "Don't  take  the  first 
dance.  I  want  to  talk  with  you." 

"Got  any  dances  left?"  in- 
quired Sandy  McNutt,  whose 
speed  had  brought  him  to 
Nellie's  side  one  stride  in  ad- 
vance of  the  rest. 

"Yes  indeed.  I  can 
give  you  the  first ! "  said 
Nellie  sweetly  and 
without  looking  at  her 
mother. 

The  quick  stab  of  a 
white  tooth  over  Mrs. 
Bates'   under  lip  was 
smothered  almost  in- 
stantly by  her  serene 
expression  of  society  calm.    But  any- 
one who  knew  that  lady  might  have 
traced  an  undercurrent  of  determina- 
tion. She  had  lost  the  first  battle  and 
the  second;  she  proposed  now  to  join 
decisive  action  with  all  her  forces. 

And  luck  played  with  her.  The  cor- 
net of  the  Little  Casino  band,  manned 
by  Pop  Bacon,  who  had  been  a  bugler 
in  the  Civil  War,  tooted  the  assembly; 
whereupon  Doc  Jones  strode  forward,  his  frock  coat 
swishing  about  his  fat  legs. 

"Ladies  and  gentle-men,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  introduce 
to  your  kind  attention,  Sam  Smith,  champion  buck-and- 
wing  dancer  of  the  Elite  Variety  Theayter." 

During  the  loud  applause  which  followed,  Mrs.  Bates 
looked  about  her.  John  W.  Sabin  had  gone  to  the  other 
side  of  the  ballroom.  Sandy  McNutt  was  watching  the 
agile  entry  of  Sam  Smith.  Now,  if  ever,  was  the  moment. 

"Nellie,"  said  Mrs.  Bates  slowly  and  icily,  "I  want  you 
should  come  to  the  ladies'  room  with  me." 

Mrs.  Bates  had  prepared  herself  for  a  refusal  and  had 
planned  further  measures. 

To  her  surprise  Nellie  responded  airily,  "Very  well, 
mother!" 

Alone  Mrs.  Bates  turned  upon  her  offspring.  In  her 
baffled  rage  she  began  with  a  strategic  mistake;  she 
attacked  with  all  her  forces  at  once. 

"  Eleanor  Virginia  Bates,"  she  said, "  I  want  you  should  tell 
me  right  now  what's  between  you  and  that  young  man!" 

Nellie  picked  up  a  powder  puff  from  the  pine  bureau 
and  began  daintily  to  powder  her  nose,  the  reflection  pow- 
dering back  from  the  nine-inch  mirror.  And  airily  she 
replied,  "  I  wonder  if  that  isn't  a  matter  between  me  and 
the  young  man." 

"'Between  you  and  the  young  man'!"  quoted  Mrs. 
Bates  with  all  the  sarcasm  she  could  put  into  her  voice. 
"When  did  you  fix  it  up  that  he  should  take  those  four 
waltzes?  Tell  me  now — I've  seen  your  program." 

"Last  night  at  the  fire,"  responded  Nellie  casually,  pat- 
ting into  place  a  curl  that  had  strayed  from  her  bang. 

"  How  long  has  this  thing  been  going  on  ?  "  demanded  Mrs. 
Bates.  She  was  fast  losing  control  of  herself;  the  icy  tone 
of  a  society  woman,  which  she  had  assumed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  vital  interview,  was  shaken  with  little  tremors. 
"Ever  since  we  struck  Carbonado,  I  suppose." 

"About  that  time,"  replied  Nellie,  her  own  airy  tone  not 
shaken  in  the  least. 


>  a  Couple  Coin* 
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Now  she  had  twisted  her  lace  handkerchief  over  a  gloved 
little  finger,  was  removing  an  excess  of  powder  from  the 
delicate  crease  beside  her  nose.  Her  hand  was  absolutely 
steady. 

"And  Mr.  Sabin  is  noticing,"  said  Mrs.  Bates.  Her  voice 
now  began  audibly  to  quiver.  "If  he  wants  to  he  can  skin 
that  little  upstart  whippersnapper  alive.  Thinks  because 
he  got  his  name  in  the  papers — and  him  not  even  scorched ! 
A  common,  coarse  — — "  Her  words  ran  into  an  "a-a-a" 
of  disgust  and  she  bit  her  lip  as  though  to  enforce  self- 
control. 

Now  Nellie's  voice  was  quivering  ever  so  slightly. 

"And  we  are  especially  select  and  refined,  aren't  we?" 

Self-control  deserted  Mrs.  Bates  with  a  rush. 

"Eleanor  Bates!"  she  exploded.  "I  could  just  spank 
you !  I  wish  you  were  little  enough  so  I  could  switch  you! 
That's  the  manners  they  taught  you  in  the  seminary,  is  it? 
That's  " 

And  suddenly  anger  ran  into  action.  Nellie  was  facing 
her  now.  Mrs.  Bates,  with  a  sudden  spring  amazingly 
quick  for  a  woman  so  large,  so  mature  and  so  tightly  laced, 
laid  both  hands  on  her  daughter's  shoulders  and  shook  her 
energetically.  Nellie  did  not  struggle  against  this  violence. 
She  yielded  to  it,  quite  loose  of  body  and  inert.  Something 
like  terror  not  unmixed  with  shame  came  across  the  flushed 
countenance  of  Mrs.  Bates.  Her  last  violent  shake  died 
down  into  nothing;  she  dropped  her  hands  from  Nellie's 
shoulders;  she  noted  now  that  her  daughter's  eyes  looked 
at  her  steadily,  that  her  daughter's  face  was  as  expression- 
less as  the  moon. 


"I'm  sor  " 

Midway  on  the  syllable  the  other  emotion  again  rose  up 
in  Mrs.  Bates,  again  overflowed. 

"  Me,  grubbing  and  slaving  all  my  life  to  put  you  where 
you  belong — and  now — just  when  -" 

She  checked  herself;  but  she  had  already  said  too  much. 
Nellie,  adjusting  a  hook  of  her  bodice  which  had  shaken 
loose  during  these  proceedings,  spoke  in  a  perfectly  con* 
trolled  voice. 

"I  thank  you  and  Mr.  Sabin  for  announcing  your  plans, 
though  it's  true  you've  already  made  them  plain  enough." 

"Well,  if  I  have,"  said  Mrs.  Bates,  just  the  suggestion  of 
a  wail  weakening  her  tone,  "ain't  he  a  fine  man?  He's  got 
the  sweetest  nature  I  ever  knew."  Her  tone  hardened 
again.  "That  upstart  you're  having  your  low  flirtation 
with  ain't  good  enough  to  black  his  boots."  Mrs.  Bates, 
baffled,  irritated  to  madness  by  this  deep,  steely  calm,  was 
swinging  back  into  the  violent  mood.  "If  you  don't  cancel 
those  four  dances  I'll  see  that  Mr.  Sabin  does  something. 
I'll  see  " 

"I'll  cancel  those  dances,"  responded  Nellie  sweetly^ 
"but  if  I  do  I'll  cancel  all  Mr.  Sabin's  dances.  I  can  make 

a  scene  too." 

Here  the  ladies'  battle  stopped  as  suddenly  as  when 
little  boys,  fighting  it  out  in  a  back  lot,  are  interrupted 
by  the  policeman.  For  the  lively  "tum-tum"  of  the 
band  and  the  quick  rhythmic  shuffle  of  feet,  which  they 
had  been  taking  in  subconsciously  all  the  time,  came  to  an 
end,  were  succeeded  by  a  roar  of  applause.  As  it  died  away 
it  let  in  the  sound  of  the  Little  Casino  band  breaking 
into  the  strains  of  a  schottish. 

"I  have  this  first  dance,"  said  Nellie. 

Mrs.  Bates  had  it  too— with  John  W.  Sabin,  at  the 
great  magnate's  special  request.  By  common  unexpressed 
consent,  therefore,  they  both  turned  away.  But  as  they 
crossed  the  threshold  into  the  glare  and  blare  of  Masonic 
Hall  Mrs.  Bates  delivered  her  last  shot.  Of  all  the  mis- 
takes to  which  rage  and  irritation  had  led  her  during  that 
losing  battle  of  hers  this  was  perhaps  the  greatest. 

"I'll  have  to  take  measures,"  she  said  in  a  determined 
and  superior  tone. 

"I  can  take  measures  myself,"  said  Nellie,  still  sweetly. 

They  must  drop  this  subject;  for  now  they  were  floating 
cloudily,  in  the  midst  of  the  gathered  silks  about  their  hips, 
across  the  ballroom  floor.  They  both  looked  especially 
lovely,  what  with  that  underlying  flush  so  vastly  becoming 
to  a  brunet  skin.  And  toward  them  were  skipping  to  the 
music  their  partners  for  this  dance — John  W.  Sabin  and 
Sandy  McNutt. 

We  will  dance  for  a  moment — somewhat  jerkily,  owing 
to  the  stiffened  joints  of  the  masculine  partner — with 
John  W.  Sabin  and  Mrs.  Bates.  The  schottish  is  a  lively 
measure  for  persons  in  their  forties.  Mrs.  Bates  made  a 
delicious  sighing  as  she  swept  round  the  hall,  and  John  W. 
frankly  emitted  puffs  and  grunts.  But  still,  Mrs.  Bates 
was  a  born  dancer;  and  as  she  danced  she  planned. 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  that  young  man  who 
carried  Old  Calamity  out  of  the  fire  last  night?  "  she  began 
from  his  shoulder. 

"Nope,"  said  John  W.  "Never  set  eyes  on  him  before. 
Seems  a  well-set-up  kid.  I  notice  the  boys  got  him  into  the 
fire  department  right  away." 

"He  appears  to  be  paying  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
my  Nellie,"  said  Mrs.  Bates.  "  You  know  how  a  mother  is." 

"Yep,  you're  sure  a  good  mother,"  said  John  W.  Sabin. 

"I  can't  say  I  exactly  like  his  looks,"  pursued  Mrs. 
Bates,  "and  there's  always  a  chance  in  a  mining  camp  that 
a  man  you  don't  know  may  be  a  rough  character." 
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Mrs.  Bates  spoke  between  pulls  of  breath;  emphatically 
the  schottish  is  not  a  dance  for  middle-aged  persons  sud- 
denly transplanted  in  a  two-mile  altitude. 

"Well,  if  he  does  anything  rough  he'll  be  chucked  out  on 
his  ear,"  said  John  W.  Sabin.  "Otherwise  girls  will  be 
girls,  same  as  boys  will  be  boys.  She  might  as  well  have 
her  fling  while  she's  young."  He  paused  to  grunt  for  one 
or  two  breaths.  "Say,"  he  remarked,  turning  his  trail- 
sharpened  hawk's  eyes  down  on  the  top  of  his  partner's 
head  and  rapidly  changing  the  subject,  "you've  got  great 
hair!  You  don't  need  any  transformers  or  false  fronts,  do 
you?" 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Bates,  "hair  runs  in  our  family." 

Mrs.  Bates  spoke  absently.  She  had  been  trying  to 
work  on  his  jealousy,  to  goad  him  into  eliminating  this 
young  disturbing  upstart  from  the  scene.  Her  line  of 
action  did  not  seem  to  be  working  well  at  all.  Swiftly  she 
meditated  other  plans,  like  declaring  that  Tommy  had  in- 
sulted her  daughter,  getting  him  put  out,  by  the  power  of 
John  W.  Sabin,  from  the  Firemen's  Ball  and  from  Carbo- 
nado Camp.  But  when  she  considered  Nellie,  remembered 
that  firm  "I  can  take  measures,  too,"  she  ceased  to  enter- 
tain that  course.  By  the  time  the  schottish  had  bobbed 
itself  to  a  finish  Mrs.  Bates  realized  that  things  must  stand 
as  they  were  for  that  evening.  When  she  got  Nellie  alone 
she  would  take  her  own  threatened  measures. 

With  one  last  boom  of  the  bass  drum  the  dance  was  over. 
John  W.  Sabin,  on  the  way  back  from  the  floor,  regained 
his  breath  and  his  power  of  conversation. 

"I  always  like  a  lot  of  hair;  your  daughter's  well  pro- 
vided too,"  he  remarked. 

Now  it  is  the  third  dance  on  the  program,  and  the  second 
waltz.  Tommy — with  Mrs.  Bates  affecting  not  to  see  him 
at  all — has  floated  away  with  Nellie,  enjoying,  for  the  last 
time  this  evening,  the  sensations  of  a  rapid  tour  through 
heaven  to  the  music  of  golden  harps.  For  as  they  reached 
the  center  of  the  floor,  as  Mrs.  Bates,  waltzing  with  Doc 
Jones,  swung  off  toward  a  corner  of  the  hall,  Nellie  took 
one  long  sad  look  up  into  Tommy's  eyes  and  said  low  and. 


seriously:  "Do  you  know  that  I  may  not  see  you  again 
after  to-night?" 

"Why?"  he  asked,  so  loud  as  to  bring  a  little  "Sh-h!" 
to  her  lips;  and,  dancers  though  they  both  were,  they  lost 
step. 

"Now  listen  carefully,  dearest,"  she  said.  "I  am 
watched  all  the  time.  I  must  speak  low.  I  am  to  marry 
John  W.  Sabin — and  his  money!" 

"You  aren't  engaged,  are  you?"  He  spoke  low,  but  his 
burst  of  voice  was  sharp  with  agony. 

"I  swear  to  you  I  am  not!"  she  said. 

An  observer  would  have  been  struck  by  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  expression  of  her  face,  smiling  mild  conventional 
pleasure  over  Tommy's  shoulder,  and  the  tragedy  of  her 
words — culled,  if  the  young  lady  must  be  betrayed,  from 
much  surreptitious  seminary  reading  of  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N. 
Southworth  and  Ouida. 

"I  have  never  come  nearer  him  than  to  shake  his  hand," 
she  went  on,  still  with  the  same  expression  and  tone,  "but 
it's  all  arranged  between  them.  And  just  now — my— she — 
objected  to  you.  She  made  a  scene.  I  told  her  I  would 
dance  with  you  to-night,  but  I  know  that  they  will  not  let 
me  see  you  again." 

"But  I  must  see  you  again !"  he  said.  "Always— every 
day — always!"  he  burst  out,  weakly  repeating  himself  be- 
cause he  could  not  find  language  that  would  express  all 
that  he  felt. 

"Always  and  forever,"  she  breathed  from  the  nest  her 
cheek  was  making  against  his  shoulder. 

"I'm  going  to  marry  you!  I  don't  care  what  they  do!" 
said  he. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  word  "marry"  had  been  men- 
tioned between  them;  he  realized  this  as  he  spoke,  realized 
too  that  it  had  always  been  understood,  and  vaguely 
wondered. 

"If  we  do  it — it  will  have  to  be  quickly,"  she  said. 

That  same  observer  would  have  noticed  here  that  her 
expression  of  mild  conventional  pleasure  changed  ever  so 
slightly;  that  it  took  on  a  shade  of  expectancy,  of  suspense. 


If  he  did  not  answer  it  was  because  a  rush  of  emotions 
and  ideas  choked  him.  From  it  all,  as  a  great  flame  bursts 
from  a  smoldering  fire,  came  a  dazzling  plan  of  action.  It 
was  an  idea  so  bold  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
the  Tommy  Coulter  of  a  week  ago,  doing  his  day's  work 
and  drawing  his  day's  rations  at  the  Big  Hope  grubstake 
above  Lone  Grave  Canon.  It  might  not  have  been  possible 
a  short  twenty-four  hours  ago.  But  now,  not  only  had  love 
touched  him  but  also  praise  of  valor.  Helped  by  the  artis- 
try of  Solly  Watrous  and  the  soft  appreciation  of  his  be- 
loved, he  had  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  a  daredevil. 
The  very  fact  that  he  must  do  what  he  now  meant  to  do 
for  the  praise  or  blame  of  all  the  world  seemed  only  to 
stimulate  him.  So  he  was  silent,  his  feet  dancing  mechan- 
ically to  the  music;  and  she  for  her  own  part  did  not 
further  pursue  this  line  of  conversation,  but  only  mur- 
mured now  and  then  a  soft  love  word  as  one  who  talks  in 
rapturous  sleep.  The  last  long-drawn  note  of  the  music 
blended  with  applause;  the  shouting  and  clatter  seemed  to 
awaken  them  both. 

"  Leave  me  before  we  reach  mother,"  she  said.  "  Oh,  my 
dearest,  it  will  be  so  long  to  that  next  dance !" 

It  was  indeed  long  for  Tommy.  He  had  failed — fortu- 
nately, he  now  felt — to  get  any  dances  except  those  four 
he  had  taken  with  Nellie.  Idly,  mechanically,  he  drifted 
to  that  corner  behind  the  evergreen  screen  where  Mike  the 
bartender  presided  over  the  punch  bowl.  Mike  had  ex- 
ceeded his  instructions  and  smuggled  in  certain  wet  goods 
even  more  potent.  The  corner  was  growing  popular  with 
firemen  who  had  lost  out  in  the  scramble  for  dances  with 
the  ladies.  It  had  long  ago  become  far  too  noisy,  so  that 
its  babble  could  be  heard  even  above  the  strenuous  pound- 
ing and  tooting  of  the  band.  Tommy  was  caught  instantly 
in  the  whirl  of  his  own  popularity,  hauled  to  the  impro- 
vised bar,  besought,  commanded  to  have  a  drink  of 
"man-size  stuff."  Keeping  his  head  he  took  only  a  glass  of 
punch.  Sandy  McNutt  asked  him  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
rescue;  when  Tommy  blushed,  dodged  and  tried  to  edge 

(Continued  on  Page  97) 
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Mr.  Hoover's  Example 

THE  press  of  the  country  still  reverberates  with  mer- 
ited praises  of  Mr.  Harding  for  offering  Mr.  Hoover 
a  seat  in  his  cabinet.  Few  will  care  to  dispute  the  Presi- 
dent's claim  upon  the  hearty  appreciation  of  the  nation  for 
his  firmness  in  asking  Mr.  Hoover  to  join  his  official  family 
in  the  face  of  the  very  considerable  pressure  that  was 
brought  to  bear  for  his  exclusion;  yet  after  all,  the  country 
owes  a  still  greater  debt  of  good  will  to  Mr.  Hoover  for  his 
willingness  to  accept  the  appointment  conferred  upon  him. 

If  Mr.  Harding  were  the  head  of  some  vast  industrial 
concern  like  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  for 
example,  and  if  he  had  been  able  to  secure  for  one  of  the 
chief  posts  under  him  a  man  of  preeminent  qualifications 
and  world-wide  prestige,  a  man  who  commanded  the  con- 
fidence of  millions  and  who  was  willing  to  work  for  a 
salary  purely  nominal  in  comparison  with  what  his  pro- 
fessional earnings  might  easily  be,- he  would  not  be  lauded 
for  making  the  most  of  such  a  signal  stroke  of  good  fortune, 
but  congratulated  upon  the  high  order  of  diplomacy  and 
the  irresistible  powers  of  persuasion  that  presumably  he 
must  have  exercised  in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
colleague  so  distinguished. 

For  nearly  seven  years  Mr.  Hoover  has  turned  his  back 
upon  the  profession  of  which  he  was  such  an  eminent  and 
successful  practitioner.  In  those  years  he  has  repeatedly 
proved  his  extraordinary  abilities,  his  lofty  unselfishness 
and  his  broad  humanity.  He  has  not  only  made  a  striking 
record  in  the  matter  of  great  and  tangible  accomplishment 
but  he  has  continually  set  a  rare  and  shining  example  to 
other  men  of  unusual  gifts  in  heeding  the  call  of  public 
service  at  the  expense  of  every  private  interest. 

The  more  commonly  men  of  Mr.  Hoover's  caliber  be- 
come willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  involved  in  the  accept- 
ance of  public  office,  and  the  more  frequently  public 
opinion  compels  their  choice,  whether  by  election  or 
appointment,  the  sooner  we  shall  bridge  the  gap  between 
our  national  Government  as  it  actually  is  and  what  it 
might  be  at  its  best.  In  the  meantime  we  congratulate 
Mr.  Harding  upon  his  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Immigration  Reform 

BILLS  for  immigration  control  claimed  no  small  atten- 
tion in  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress.  Each  of  these 
measures  had  something  to  recommend  it,  but  not  one  of 
them  was  so  admirably  thought  out  or  so  wisely  framed  as 


to  deserve  the  unqualified  support  of  that  vast  but  un- 
organized body  of  loyal  Americans  who  are  sincerely 
anxious  to  see  the  country  well  served. 

During  the  coming  year  immigration  reform  will  be 
very  much  to  the  fore.  Old  bills  will  be  redrafted  and  re- 
introduced. New  measures  will  be  initiated  and  debated. 
It  is  therefore  to  the  interest  of  every  right-minded 
American  to  be  able  to  make  his  own  desires  known  to  his 
representative  and  to  his  senators  in  terms  as  clear  and 
unmistakable  as  those  that  will  be  employed  by  the  special 
groups  that  will  appear  before  legislative  committees  to 
ask  special  consideration. 

In  politics,  as  in  life,  those  who  come  nearest  to  getting 
what  they  want  are  those  who  know  precisely  what  they 
do  want  and  are  able  to  lay  down  specifications  so  definite 
and  clean-cut  that  they  leave  nothing  whatever  to  the 
imagination  of  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  give, 
to  modify  or  to  withhold.  If  our  great  body  of  earnestly 
patriotic  people  will  show  real  concern  over  the  alien 
menace,  will  clarify  its  thought,  will  function  simply  as 
Americans,  instead  of  as  members  of  selfishly  interested 
groups,  and  will  work  for  a  definite  program  of  immigra- 
tion reform,  that  program  can  be  made  irresistible. 

Whatever  form  immigration  legislation  may  assume,  it 
should  be  openly  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  enlightened 
selfishness.  Our  old  policy  of  irresponsible  liberality  to 
the  alien  at  the  expense  of  our  own  children,  after  a  trial 
of  a  century,  has  been  utterly  discredited.  Already  we 
have  paid  dearly  for  the  knowledge  that  a  new  policy  must 
be  set  up  on  the  frank  avowal  that  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  think  of  our  own  good  and  of  our  own  future;  to 
make  immigration  laws  that  will  be  first  and  foremost  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  only 
secondarily  for  the  welfare  of  the  populations  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  It  is  not  to  our  discredit  that  fifty  years'  ago 
we  showed  compassion  to  the  distressed  peoples  of  other 
lands;  but  if  this  generation,  knowing  as  it  does  the  dangers 
that  threaten,  does  not  show  a  like  measure  of  compassion 
to  its  own  flesh  and  blood  it  will  be  everlastingly  disgraced 
and  its  indifference  will  become  the  reproach  of  its  chil- 
dren's children. 

There  is  nothing  hard  to  understand  about  the  principle 
of  enlightened  selfishness  as  applied  to  immigration  re- 
form. It  means  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  system  under 
which  any  alien  who  is  allowed  to  set  foot  upon  American 
soil  is  admitted  to  the  country  because  the  country  needs 
him  and  his  brain  and  brawn  to  assist  in  its  social  and 
physical  development,  and  not  merely  because  he  wants 
America  for  his  pasture  or  for  a  work  place  in  which  he  can 
make  money  to  send  overseas. 

It  means  that  the  arriving  immigrant  is  allowed  to 
come  here  because  he  is  needed  by  the  country  as  a 
whole  and  not  because  his  presence  is  desired  by  any 
special  interest  or  society. 

Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  the  principle  here  stated; 
and  yet  if  it  could  be  honestly  and  effectively  carried  out 
it  would  be  the  ideal  as  well  as  the  practical  solution  of  a 
whole  chain  of  pressing  and  vexatious  problems. 

In  order  to  put  into  practice  such  a  policy  of  enlightened 
selfishness  immigration  control  must  be  taken  out  of 
politics.  It  must  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  nonpartisan 
board  or  commission  composed  of  men  of  such  high  char- 
acter and-  such  broad  experience  that  great  powers  can 
wisely  be  intrusted  to  them.  The  immigration  board 
should  have  the  power  to  determine  the  number  of  aliens 
that  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  country  each  year.  It  should 
have  the  right  to  select  them  by  race,  trade,  character  and 
standards  of  living,  considering  more  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States  than  the  desires  of  the  alien  applicant. 

The  board  should  be  empowered  and  required  to  allocate 
these  hand-picked  aliens  to  those  parts  of  the  country  in 
which  they  can  be  most  useful  and  to  exclude  them  from 
crowded  centers  of  population  where  their  presence  would 
be  detrimental  to  local  conditions,  whether  sanitary,  po- 
litical, social  or  industrial.  The  board  should  be  equipped 
with  follow-up  machinery  for  purposes  of  Americanization, 
supervision  and  the  speedy  deportation  of  undesirables. 

An  immigration  bill  embodying  all  these  features  and 
the  special  clauses  that  would  be  needed  to  give  them  full 
effect  would  suit  most  old-stock  Americans,  but  it  would 


evoke  howls  of  protest  from  powerful  racial  groups.  Ex- 
ploiters of  cheap  labor  and  Rip  Van  Winkle  sentimental- 
ists aroused  from  twenty  years  of  slumber  would  add  their 
clamor  to  the  alien  chorus. 

The  test  may  come  almost  any  month  that  Congress  is 
in  session.  It  is  not  too  late  to  prepare  for  it,  first,  by 
making  up  our  minds  as  to  precisely  what  we  want  in  the 
way  of  immigration  reform;  and  second,  by  letting  our 
senators  and  representative  know  our  wishes  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms.  If  we  word  our  demands  as  clearly  as  the 
racial  organizations  do  theirs,  we  shall  not  only  have  our 
way,  but  we  shall  have  done  no  mean  service  to  the  land 
we  live  in. 

The  Export-Tax  Dilemma 

THE  Prime  Ministers  of  Great  Britain  and  of  France 
have  resolved  that  Germany  shall  pay  an  export  tax  of 
twelve  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  commodities  shipped  out 
of  the  country.  The  moneys  thus  collected  are  to  constitute 
a  contribution  to  reparations.  Comment  in  the  American 
press  is  unusually  discordant.  Some  papers  interpret  the 
action  as  directed  against  us;  others  regard  it  as  a  natural 
method  of  tax  collection.  Some  experts  fear  that  the  op-  I 
erations  of  such  a  tax  would  injure  us;  others  profess  to 
believe  that  we  shall  profit  by  it.  Lack  of  precedents  and 
abnormal  conditions  in  world  trade  make  the  common 
man's  opinion  almost  as  good  as  the  expert's  guess.  But 
a  few  points  seem  clear. 

European  countries  have  levied  export  taxes  for  two 
purposes — to  raise  money  or  to  repress  exportation.  If  it 
be  hoped  that  a  large  sum  of  money  can  be  raised  from 
such  an  export  tax  in  Germany  it  would  be  inconsistent  to 
desire  that  exportations  be  repressed  by  it.  Such  a  tax 
would  operate  differently  on  different  commodities,  and 
the  net  result  could  not  be  forecast  until  the  trade  of  the 
world,  already  abnormal  enough,  has  a  chance  to  function 
with  the  added  restriction.  The  Germans  resent  the  im- 
post as  designed  to  shackle  their  recovery.  But  their  pro- 
tests cannot  be  taken  too  seriously  in  advance,  because 
they  have  given  the  world  too  many  occasions  for  distrust 
of  their  bookkeeping. 

Such  an  export  tax  would  tend  to  restrict  importations 
into  this  country  from  Germany.*  It  would  operate  as  a 
partial  embargo,  a  tariff  without  revenue.  To  a  certain 
extent  it  would  tend  to  conserve  the  American  market  for 
native  products,  and  it  might  tend  to  increase  prices  in 
this  country.  To  the  extent  that  trade  between  Germany 
and  this  country  was  restricted,  our  trade  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium,  France  and  Italy  would  be  facilitated. 
The  more  freely  the  nations  of  the  Entente  sell  to  us  the 
easier  the  repayment  of  their  loans.  If  Germany  is  ex- 
eluded  from  our  markets  to  any  extent  her  capacity  to  pay 
reparations  will  be  diminished  to  an  indeterminate  extent. 
Certain  aspects  of  the  situation  suggest  the  dilemma  of 
keeping  your  cake  or  eating  it.  Other  aspects  suggest 
pulling  oneself  up  by  one's  boot  straps. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  question  deals  with  specu- 
lation as  to  whose  shoulders  the  ultimate  burden  would 
fall  upon.  Would  the  export  tax  be  merely  passed  on  to 
the  ultimate  consumer?  Would  the  export  tax  be  taken 
out  of  the  profits  of  the  German  producer,  or  out  of  the 
wages  of  his  workmen?  German  exports  depend  now  in 
part  on  a  low  standard  of  living  of  the  working  classes.  It 
is  probable  that  the  proposed  export  tax  would  tend  to 
perpetuate  and  intensify  the  degradation  of  the  German 
workman.  That  the  ultimate  consumer  would  bear  a  por- 
tion of  the  surcharge  cannot,  however,  be  gainsaid. 

Naturally  such  an  export  tax  would  not  operate  in  the 
same  manner  upon  finished  goods  fabricated  from  domestic 
raw  materials  and  those  manufactured  from  imported  raw 
materials.  A  twelve  per  cent  export  tax  might  be  almost 
negligible  in  effect  on  the  derivatives  of  coal  tar.  Great 
Britain  has  realized  that  the  embargo  is  the  only  way 
effectively  to  exclude  German  dyes.  The  operations  of 
such  a  tax  would,  in  Germany,  have  the  effect  of  intensify- 
ing the  fabrication  of  domestic  raw  materials  and  impeding 
that  of  imported  raw  materials.  It  would  be  an  interest- 
ing experiment  in  world  economics,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
experiment  is  to  be  recommended. 
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"You  cannot  transform  the  world  with  demagogic  To) 
catchwords.  The  demand  for  immediate  :nciali'/.ation         J Oj  \y 
of  Germany's  industries  is  nothing  better  than  the  illu-  *^ 
sion  of  individual  visionaries."  Speech  of  the  socialist 
leader,  later  Federal  President  Eberi,  to  the  Congress  of  Berlin  Social- 
Democrats,  December,  1918.   

KAISER  WILHELM  vilified  socialists,  but  he  was  a 
socialist  of  a  kind.  The  Reichsprasident  Ebert,  the 
.  ex-Chancellors  Scheidemann,  Bauer  and  Mtiller, 
Karl  Kautsky  and  Bernstein  glorified  socialism,  but  they 
are  not  socialists  at  all." 

After  two  years  of  German  socialistic  revolution,  this 
remark  was  extracted  from  one  of  the  most  phrenitic  of 
proletarian  communists  by  a  London  American  who, 
with  mild  socialistic  leanings  of  his  own,  came  to  Berlin 
City  to  search  for  the  latest  socialistic  truth.  The  scene 
was  a  drab  communist  beer-and-meeting  house  in  Wed- 
ding, the  murkiest  of  all  Berlin's  murky  working-class 
quarters;  and  the  paradox  maker — so  to  an  American 
truth  seeker  he  seemed  at  first  sight— was  the  Spartacist, 
Max  Schulze.  In  Wedding,  Schulze  is  a  personality. 
Schulze  is  a  plumber,  a  politician,  a  pamphleteer;  Schulze 
mends  water  pipes,  and  incites  the  municipal  water  em- 
ployees to  strike  so  that  flowing  water  may  not  again  soil 
the  pipes;  and  Schulze  writes  scarlet  pamphlets— with  the 
features  of  the  dead  red  prophetess,  Rosa  Luxemburg, 
on  the  cover— reviling  social-democratic  ministers  as  a 
scheming  bourgeois  clique. 

When  the  American,  and  the  other  foreigners  with  him, 
asked  how  it  was  possible  that  bad  Kaiser  Wilhelm  was 
really  a  better  socialist  than  the  unimpeachably  honest 
and  somewhat  tiresome  Ebert,  they  got  an  answer  which 
turned  Herr  Schulze's  Shavian  paradox  into  incontro- 
vertible fact. 

They  not  only  learned  that  not  one  new  socialistic 
measure  has  been  put  through  by  socialist  Germany  in  the 
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two  years  during  which  socialism  has  been  on  top,  but  that 
also  the  old  state  socialism  inherited  from  the  Hohen- 
zollern  monarchy  has  been  repudiated  and  renounced.  Bad 
Wilhelm  and  his  predecessors  had  good  grounds  for  fostering 
state  socialism.  They  designed  to  strengthen  the  milita- 
ristic state  by  centralizing  industrial  power  in  its  hands; 
they  hoped  to  bribe  the  city  workmen  into  tranquillity  by 
diverting  the  capitalists'  profits  to  the  relief  of  taxation; 
and  some  of  them,  or  at  least  their  statesmen  and  advisers, 
had  genuine  if  not  overardent  ambitions  for  social  reform. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  war,  state  socialism  in  its  only 
known  form,  nationalization  of  industries  and  communica- 
tions, might  to-day  be  flourishing  and  extending.  But 
when  Wilhelm  prematurely  faded  over  the  frontier  of  Hol- 
land his  state  socialism  went  with  him.  The  new  socialists 
have  done  no  socialization  in  their  own  way,  but  they  have 
undone  what  was  done  in  the  Hohenzollern  way.  First, 
they  evaded  socialization;  then  they  repudiated  it;  and 
now  they  have  set  their  hands,  Penelope-wise,  to  rending 
the  frail  but  promising  socialistic  web  which  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm left  behind. 


Jl  Fatal  Case  of  Timidity 

THE  questioners  of  Herr  Schulze,  being  searchers  after 
truth,  were  not  content  with  this  bald  affirmation.  If 
the  highly  responsible  socialists  who  have  held  power  in 
Germany  for  two  years,  they  objected,  killed  the  old  state 
socialism  as  radically  bad,  and  admitted  their  failure  to 
devise  anything  better,  it  followed  that  social  democracy 
was  impracticable.  That  being  so,  its  underlying  theories 
must  be  false,  and  the  greatest  of  its  prophets,  Karl  Marx, 
must  be  a  false  prophet. 


The  communist's  reply  was  that  socialism 
had  failed  not  through  badness  of  its  theory 
but  through  lack  of  a  fighting  stomach  in  -its 
commanders.  The  socialist  disaster,  he  said,  showed  Marx 
as  an  uncommonly  accurate  prophet.  Marx  preached  of 
German  socialism  what  all  German  war  planners,  from 
Moltke  and  Schlieffen  to  Bernhardi  and  Ludendorff, 
preached  of  German  militarism.  "If  social  democracy," 
he  wrote  in  1875,  "  hesitates  and  ceases  to  go  forward  it  will 
begin  to  go  back."  The  Marne  battle  proved  that  the 
militarists  were  right.  "Ebert,  Bauer,  Scheidemann  and 
Mtiller,"  insisted  Schulze,  "lost  the  socialist-capitalist  bat- 
tle by  sitting  still  timidly  from  1918  to  1920  and  amiably 
doing  nothing."  The  social,  industrial  and  commercial 
forces,  which  instinctively  combat  socialism  as  an  im- 
practicable vision,  meantime  mobilized  themselves;  the 
moment  to  strike  them  finally  was  let  slip  by;  and  to-day 
socialism  is  in  full  retreat,  and  its  final  formal  surrender 
is  not  very  far  off. 

The  path  of  the  great  socialist  retreat  is  littered  not  only 
with  imposing  plans  of  battle  that  never  came  to  be  fought, 
but  also  with  the  very  con- 
siderable booty  of  past  bat- 
tles won — with  the  debris, 
that  is,  of  a  partly  accom- 
plished state  socialism.  Ger- 
many has  now  de- 
nationalized and 
handed  over  to  the 
management  of  pri- 
vate experts  the 
greatest  complex  of 
state  -  socialistic 

(Continued  on 
Page  89) 
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WHAT  surprised  me  most  when  Laurestine 
came  in  to  me  was  her  still  wistful,  childlike 
beauty.  She  was  wearing  a  ready-made  suit, 
evidently  new,  and  cut  in  the  extreme  department- 
store  version  of  the  prevailing 
mode— the  skirt  very  short  and 
narrow,  emphasizing  somehow 
the  ingenue  look  of  her.  A  smart 
little  straw  trimmed  with  dark 
blue  poppies,  a  flower  unknown 
to  science,  matched  and  ac- 
cented the  depth  of  her  night- 
blue  eyes.  My  first  startled 
impression  was  that  the  very 
slip  of  a  girl  who  had  once  en- 
tered my  studio  in  Paris  to  bring 
me  disaster  again  stood  before 
me,  untouched  by  Time,  an 
innocent  Lamia  exempt  from 
mortality.  Then  she  passed 
from  shadow  into  the  full  north 
glare  from  the  studio  window 
and  I  saw  that  she  was  not, 
after  all,  immortally  seventeen ; 
I  saw  that  a  discreetly  cunning 
use  of  make-up  had  something 
to  do  with  the  astonishing  illu- 
sion. Something;  by  no  means 
all.  Even  in  that  full  cool  glare 
it  would  have  been  impossible, 
I  think,  for  a  stranger  to  believe 
her  a  day  more  than  thirty,  and 
he  might  easily  have  supposed 
her  twenty-five.  I  insist  upon 
this,  for  I  believe  this  extraor- 
dinary impression  of  youth 
given  by  a  woman  of  thirty- 
five,  who  had  lived,  as  I  later 
discovered ,  through  experiences 
bitter  enough  to  have  prema- 
turely aged  her,  was  due  chiefly 
to  a  psychical  defect.  Laures- 
tine, I  am  now  convinced,  was 
born  incapable  of  mental  or,  if 
you  prefer,  spiritual  maturity. 
Experience,  which  channels 
most  of  us  so  deeply,  could 
model  her  nature  only,  if  I  may 
put  it  so,  in  low  relief;  she  was 
not,  could  not  be,  emotionally 
or  morally,  a  creature  of  sharp 
high  lights  and  inky  shadows; 
or,  to  change  the  figure,  she  was 
like  a  violin  with  constantly 
muted  strings,  and  however 
wildly  or  sadly  that  virtuoso, 
Time,  might  play  upon  her,  the 
full  vibrations  of  her  being  were 
checked  and  the  resultant  mu- 
sic was  a  little  thin,  a  little  dull. 

Thus  she  passed  through  life 
affecting  others  for  good  or  evil 
more  deeply  than  she  was  ever 
herself  affected.   And  her  ap- 
peal to  life  was  throughout  but 
the  stray  kitten's  appeal  for 
shelter,  for  a  stroking  hand,  for 
a  saucer  of  milk  and  a  warm 
corner  on  the  hearthrug.  Ask- 
ing so  little,  really,  it  is  singu- 
lar that  she  should  have  been  so  kicked  and  buffeted  about 
the  world;  a  discipline  that  had  taught  her  little,  I  found, 
but  a  self-pitying  vindictiveness  and  the  instinctive  swift 
use,  when  cornered,  of  teeth  and  claws. 

It  was  her  old  stray  kitten's  appeal  that  she  brought 
now,  without  embarrassment,  to  me. 
"How  old  you  look,  Alfred." 
"So  old  as  that?" 

"  Older.  But  I've  been  reading  about  you  lately— in  the 
papers.  You're  up  in  the  world  again.  You  said  you 
would  be.  Maman  was  always  wrong,  somehow — wasn't 
she?  I've  had  the  devil  of  a  life— almost  ever  since  you 
kicked  me  out." 

"Oh!   Hardly  that!  Play  fair,  Laurestine." 

"Well— maman  said   And  I  couldn't  know  then, 

could  I,  you'd  get  back  to  all  this?  That's  the  worst  of  it. 
I've  guessed  wrong  all  through— like  maman.  I  thought 
Anton  would  have  the  world  at  his  feet." 

"Anton?" 


ILLUSTRATED      BY     MAY     WILSON  PRESTON 


"How  Old  Yoi 


Look,  Alfred.  But  I've  Been  Reading  About  You  Lately  —  in  the  Papers. 
You're  Up  in  the  World  Again.    You  Said  You  Would  Be  " 

"I  stuck  to  him  sixteen  years,  like  a  fool.  That's  some- 
thing. Not  many  women  would  have.  Ah,  voild  Venfer 
mime!  Commej'etais  bete,  au  fond!  Dragging  on  with  him 
like  that,  Alfred;  going  lower  and  lower!" 

"Anton?"  I  repeated. 

"Anton  Hrdlika.  You  wouldn't  know  him.  He  came 
back  to  Paris  from  Vienna  just  after  you  disappeared. 
Where  did  you  go,  Alfred?" 

I  told  her  briefly. 

"Well,"  she  then  said,  in  her  casual  semidetached  way, 
"does  it  interest  you  at  all,  Alfred,  after  all  these  years,  to 
know  that  you're  the  father  of  a  grown-up  son?" 

Yes,  it  interested  me. 

But,  first,  some  words  of  explanation  here;  I  had  hoped 
to  avoid  them,  but  I  see  now  they  have  become  inevitable. 

For  eighteen  months  after  my  debacle  at  twenty-two, 
after  Laurestine  had  left  me,  and  the  apartment  on  the 
He  St.-Louis  had  been  given  up,  together  with  the  value 
at  forced  sale  of  all  my  personal  effects  save  the  clothes  on 


my  back  and  a  change  or  two  of  linen,  I  had  plowed 
on  stubbornly,  alone,  through  the  hungriest  and 
blackest  hours  of  my  life.  To  what  depths  I  was 
then  reduced  it  doesn't  amuse  me  even  now  to  recall. 

Twenty  times  I  was  on  the  point 
of  giving  up  the  struggle,  writing 
to  my  aunt  for  money  enough 
to  feed  me,  put  a  decent  suit  on 
my  back  and  fetch  me  home; 
down  and  out,  broken  spirited- 
licked.  But  always  at  the  last 
moment  some  gust  of  pride  re- 
strained me;  and  if  I  wrote  her 
it  was  only  to  say  that  I  was 
working  hard  and,  I  hoped, 
making  some  progress  as  a 
painter.  Which wastrue enough 
in  its  way — a  way  of  penitential 
wretchedness  I  simply  haven't 
the  heart  fully  to  describe. 

Naturally,  under  these  cir-  J 
cumstances,  I  was  soon  with- 
drawn from  any  probable 
chance  of  contact  with  Mme. 
Meran  or  Laurestine;  though  I 
suspected  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  them,  had  I  desired 
to  do  so,  by  making  inquiries  at 
the  suburban  estate  of  Laures- 
tine's  famous  second  father, 
which  I  knew  to  be  charmingly 
situated  in  Auteuil.  But  I  had 
more  pressing  cares.  By  the 
end  of  six  months  I  was  ken- 
neled at  night  in  a  stinking 
slum,  an  inner  court  off  the  Rue 
de  la  M  ontagne  Ste.-Genevieve, 
a  street  I  now  always  avoid 
when  in  Paris,  for  all  its  me- 
dieval picturesqueness.  There 
are  certain  smells  there,  smells 
as  ancient  as  the  stones  which 
seem  veritably  to  sweat  them 
forth,  that  revive  too  sharply 
the  humiliations  of  certain  mo- 
ments. However,  perhaps  I 
ought  not  to  look  back  so  bit- 
terly on  an  environment  which 
in  itself  led  directly  to  a  turn 
for  the  better  in  my  Jortunes. 

When  more  than  a  year  had 
passed  since  my  downfall  I  was 
approaching  the  absolute  zero 
of  endurable  existence.  My 
straits — they  were  not  imagin- 
ary— were  of  course  largely  due 
to  my  fantastic  determination 
to  make  my  living  as  a  painter, 
and  in  no  other  way.  My  one 
source  of  income  —  ridiculous 
phrase  in  this  connection ! — was 
the  sale  for  little  or  nothing  of 
copies,  done  on  small  panels  of 
wood,  of  the  more  popular  mod- 
ern paintings  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg. A  third-rate  dealer  in 
picture  postcards  and  other 
tourist  gimcracks,  situated  on  a 
side  street  near  the  Pantheon, 
would  now  and  then  buy  these 
things  from  me  at  a  franc  or  so  the  panel;  but  neither  he 
nor  anyone  else  in  the  Quarter  would  do  more  than  shrug 
shoulders  over  my  attempts  to  sell  original  work. 

And  it  became  increasingly  difficult  for  me  to  buy  even  a 
minimum  of  the  materials  I  needed;  in  fact  the  day  came 
at  last  when  I  found  myself  with  nothing  but  some  left- 
over ends  of  crayon  and  the  roll  of  coarse  paper  I  had  per- 
suaded a  horse  butcher  to  give  me  in  return  for  lettering  a 
half  dozen  window  cards.  That,  I  think,  was  my  absolute 
zero;  and  it  was  with  an  almost  hysterical  desperation, 
with  raging  disgust  of  life  in  my  heart,  that  I  divided  the 
roll  of  coarse  paper  into  six  sheets,  seized  a  bit  of  crayon, 
and  within  an  hour's  time  dashed  off— there  are  no  truer 
words  for  it — a  series  of  harsh,  brutal  sketches,  impressions 
of  the  street  life  down  there  in  the  foul  court,  seven  stories 
of  poverty  and  crime  below  my  attic  window:  Toinette, 
the  half-witted  crone,  fingering  over  garbage  for  her  tites 
trouvailles;  Gaspard,  with  his  pendulous  goiter;  and  so  on. 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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Good  cheer  and  good  spirits  I  treasure — 
Good  fare  for  my  friends  and  myself. 

I  never  can  measure  the  health  and  the  pleasure 
Stored  up  on  this  wonderful  shelf. 


A  "private  stock "  worth  while 


Just  a  step  from  the  pantry  and  almost  without 
lifting  a  finger  you  have  this  delicious  soup  all  ready 
for  your  table! 

An  invigorating  dish  to  start  the  meal  off  with  a 
glow,  waken  your  appetite  and  make  all  the  food 
taste  better  and  do  more  good. 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

It  is  the  pure  delightful  juice  of  luscious  tomatoes, 
picked  when  they  are  red-ripe  and  made  into  soup 
the  same  day.  You  get  the  full,  stimulating  tonic 
effect  of  the  tomato,  enriched  with  creamery  butter, 
granulated  sugar  and  other  ingredients  to  season 
and  make  it  still  more  nourishing  and  appetizing. 

Good  soup  every  day  is  one  of  health's  big  rules. 

A  new  Campbell's  "kind" 

Campbell's  Bean  Soup,  an  old  favorite  —  a  delicious  soup  that  everybody 
likes — has  been  added  to  Campbell  s  famous  21  "  kinds."  Ask  your  grocer  for  it. 


TOMATO 


21  kinds 


15c 


a  can 


tfamfifa^L  S  oups 

Looji  po;i  \r;j3  i&DjtiiD  Mini  laesil 
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(Continued  from  Page  22) 

Oh,  I  had  no  need  to  draw  these  derelicts  from  the  life! 
Their  images,  with  all  they  implied  of  human  degradation, 
rose  before  me,  menacing  types  of  impotence  and  despair. 
I  flung  them  on  to  the  coarse  sheets  with  broad,  abrupt 
strokes  like  curses;  I  labeled  them:  "Toinette,  Cour  des 
Gueux." ;  "Gaspard,  Cour  des  Gueux,"  and  so  on.  And 
then  I  rolled  them  up  carelessly,  those  six  sketches,  thrust 
them  under  my  arm,  and  went  forth  to  sell  them,  some- 
how, anyhow— I  knew  not  how— but  if  necessary  I  would 
hawk  them  along  the  quays  like  the  beggarly  failure  I 
had  become. 

And  it  was,  indeed,  along  the  Quai  des  Grands  Augustins 
that  I  met  Conrad  Archer.  There  has  been  no  stronger 
force  in  the  art  world  of  England  during  the  first  decades 
of  the  twentieth  century;  his  mas- 
tery of  both  line  and  color— though 
I  admit  I  love  the  man  himself  too 
deeply  for  calm  judgment — seems 
to  me  absolute.  He  is  ten  years 
older  than  I ,  and  at  the  time  I  w  ri  t  e 
of  was  just  coming  to  the  peak  of 
his  power.  Conrad  Archer!  Who 
that  has  seen  him  or  talked  with 
him  can  ever  forget  him!  If  he 
were  not  a  great  painter  he  would 
still  be  a  great  personality.  He  is 
built  like  a  viking  and  has  a  rugged 
face  of  the  most  singular  male 
beauty — the  beauty  of  Balder.  In 
this  neurotic,  feminized  age  —  an 
age  that  is  fighting  the  greatest  war 
in  history  with  quivering,  disor- 
dered nerves,  and  that  will  infallibly 
be  prostrated  by  the  remembered 
horrors  of  it — Conrad  Archer's  se- 
rene vigor  of  body  and  brain  is 
almost  overpowering.  We  lesser 
men  have  a  way  simply  of  disap- 
pearing in  his  presence;  he  wipes 
us  out.  He  is  either  the  last  of  a 
great  race  or  forerunner  of  a  greater 
race  to  come. 

Hardly  knowing  or  caring  where 
my  steps  were  taking  me,  I  had  de- 
scended the  twisting  steepness  of 
the  accursed  Rue  de  la  Montagne 
Ste.-Genevieve,  had  reached  the 
river  across  from  Notre  Dame,  and 
had  turned  left  along  the  embank- 
ment. It  was  just  after  I  had  passed 
the  clanging  confusion  of  the  Place 
St.-Michel  that  I  saw  Conrad 
Archer — six  feet  two  of  him,  a  blond 
giant  in  loose-fitting  bronzy  tweeds. 
He  was  planted  solidly  in  the  center 
of  traffic  beside  one  of  those  long 
low  drays  used  in  Paris  for  the 
transport  of  wine  barrels,  and  he 
was  engaged,  calmly,  in  hauling  the 
driver  of  the  dray  from  his  seat  with 
the  evident  intention  of  chastising 
him.  A  crowd  was  gathering;  a 
crowd  that  seemed  hostile  to  the 
blond  giant.  I  shouldered  my  way 
pretty  roughly  through  the  crowd 
and  joined  him. 

"What's  wrong?"  I  cried.  "Let 
me  help  you!" 

"Thanks,"  he  replied,  dragging 
the  carter  from  his  seat  with  a  final 
heave,  collaring  him,  and  shaking 
him  like  a  suit  of  old  clothes.  A 
menacing  growl  of  protest  ran 
through  the  crowd.  He  turned  on 
them  and  they  fell  back  perceptibly 
from  the  blue  flame  of  his  eyes. 
Then  in  fluent,  idiomatic  French 
which  he  visibly  punctuated  by 
rattling  the  bones  of  the  helpless 
carter,  he  addressed  them: 

"You'  re  on  this  brute's  side  be-  ^  zon<»  p 

cause  he's  French  and  I'm  English. 
How  stupid  of  you!  We  have  brutes 

in  England  too;  they  may  not  beat  their  horses,  but  they  do 
their  wives — and  I've  had  a  go  at  more  than  one  of  them! 
As  for  this  species  of  offal — his  cart's  overloaded  and  his 
treatment  of  his  horses  is  a  disgrace  to  civilization.  Ah— 
here's  a  sergent  de  ville  at  last!  Take  this  low  bully  in 
charge,  will  you?   .   .   .   But  certainly— for  overloading 

and  abusing  his           What!   .   .   .   Oh,  very  well,  take 

me  in  charge  then!  And  my  friend  with  me!"  I  looked 
about  for  his  friend,  only  to  discover  that  he  referred  to  me. 
"And  I  promise  you  one  thing,  sergeant — I'm  going  to 
make  this  a  celebrated  case  before  I'm  done  with  it. 
We'll  have  this  matter  thoroughly  aired  before  you're 
many  days  older.  I'm  going  to  get  this  case  publicly  tried, 
sergeant,  in  every  newspaper  of  London  and  Paris." 


Throughout  this  harangue  the  ruffled  carter,  in  an 
undertone,  seemed  to  be  discussing  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  camels  and  soiled  swine.  But  now,  suddenly,  the 
sentiment  of  the  crowd,  and  with  it  the  sergent  de  ville, 
turned  against  him. 

The  English  milord  was  right,  came  random  vocifera- 
tions, both  male  and  female.  To  treat  one's  horses  like 
that — it  was  infamous!  No  man  of  heart  could  be  ex- 
pected to  endure  it;  and  so  on.  The  sergent  de  ville  repri- 
manded the  carter  sharply,  in  well-chosen  words;  he  also 
apologized  to  the  English  milord.  It  had  assuredly  never 
been  his  intention  to  arrest  him.  He  trusted  that  under 
the  circumstances — in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  would 
himself  see  to  the  amelioration  of  the  load — a  regrettable 
incident  might  be  considered  as  closed. 


erclng  Note  —  a  Stiletto  Stroke  of  Sound  —  Stabbed  Through  Vs  Like  the  Ice 
Flash  of  Neuralgic  Pain 


"Come  along,"  said  the  English  milord,  seizing  me  by 
the  elbow.  "Let's  wade  out  of  this  muck!" 

A  path  opened  before  him  and  together  we  strode  on  to 
the  Pont  Neuf  and  crossed  it  to  the  island,  coming  to  a 
sudden  stop  before  the  gallant,  satirically  smiling  effigy  of 
Henri  IV.  Then  the  English  milord  gave  a  great  disgusted 
laugh  from  the  depths  of  him,  and  a  black-aproned  midi- 
nette  speeding  by  piped  at  him  over  a  lifted  shoulder, 
"Ah,  v'ld  le  volcan!  Pis  apres?"  And  the  English  milord 
laughed  louder  than  before,  all  his  disgust  vanishing. 

"I  love  them!  I  love  Paris  and  everything  in  it,"  he 
exclaimed,  "except  those  damned  carters!" 

Such  were  the  beginnings  of  my  devotion.  He  insisted 
on  taking  me  to  a  near-by  cafe  for  a  bock.  He  told  me  who 


he  was,  which  abashed  me;  and  he  made  me  tell  him  who 
I  was,  which  abashed  me  more.  Then:  "  What's  that  roll 
under  your  arm?"  he  demanded.  "Drawings?"  And  he 
reached  for  them  and  spread  them  before  him  on  the  table. 

"Good  Lord!"  was  his  comment.  "I  wondered  why  I 
liked  you  so  much  at  first  sight.  Now  I  know." 

Within  two  weeks  I  had  crossed  the  Channel  with  Con- 
rad Archer  to  slave  for  him,  as  a  fanatic,  though  much 
coddled,  apprentice,  on  his  magnificently  audacious  mural 

decorations  for  the  assize  courts  at  B   Art  is  long, 

life  short.  Thus  much  I  quickly  learned  now  that  my  true 
labors  had  begun.  A  sharp,  sanative  lesson;  the  cold 
douche  that  stimulates  talent  and  kills  off  conceit.  Am 

longa           There  is  never  quite  time  enough  left  to  attain 

perfection.  From  this  time  on,  I  confess,  there  was  little 
room  in  my  thoughts  for  the  past. 
What  was  done  was  done;  and  there 
was  so  much  to  do.  The  incident 
of  Laurestine  slipped  from  my  con- 
sciousness for  months  at  a  time;  it 
was  almost  as  if  it  had  never  been. 

But  you  can  now  readily  see 
why  it  interested  me  to  learn  from 
Laurestine  that  throughout  these 
crowded,  swift-flying  years  I  had 
been  the  oblivious  father  of  a  living, 
growing,  possibly  attractive,  pos- 
sibly insufferable,  but  in  either 
case  wholly  unbelievable  son. 

XIII 

FORI  did  not  at  once  believe  her. 
It  was  too  incredible  that  Laur- 
estine, having  borne  me  a  son, 
should  have  made  no  earlier  effort 
to  call  this  rather  important  fact  to 
my  attention.  But  in  the  end  I 
was  forced  to  believe  her,  though 
I  admit  the  preposterousness  of  her 
story.  Told  by  any  other  woman 
I  should  simply  have  laughed  it 
away.  Told  almost  casually  by 
Laurestine  it  carried  for  me  its  own 
peculiar  credentials.  Briefly,  the 
fantastic  circumstances  were  these: 
At  the  time  she  had  left  me, 
swept  forth  like  a  detached  leaf  by 
the  frenzy  of  her  mother,  Laurestine 
did  not  know  that  she  was  enceinte. 
Mme.  Meran  had  whirled  her  off 
toward  Auteuil,  as  I  rather  more 
than  suspected,  blowing  herstraight 
into  the  suburban  villa  of  her  sec- 
ond father;  but  what  I  could  hardly 
have  known  was  that  her  second 
father  was  not  at  all  pleased  by  this 
intrusion.  He  was  a  fairly  good- 
natured  celebrity,  I  infer,  but  with 
a  full  share  of  Olympian  selfishness, 
quite  capable  of  feeling  with  Goethe 
that  "it  is  sweet  to  see  the  moon 
rise  while  the  sun  is  still  mildly 
shining."  And  it  appears  that  just 
at  this  period  the  sun  of  Mme. 
Meran  was  beginning  to  shine  for 
him  very,  very  mildly  indeed.  I 
have  no  information  as  to  the  in- 
dubitably rising  moon. 

But  I  make  out,  dimly  enough, 
a  scene  of  some  sort,  ending  in 

M.  's  temporary  capitulation; 

also  further  and  increasingly  vio- 
lent scenes  taking  place  almost 
daily  for  a  Gehenna  of  several 
weeks.  And  then  Mme.  Meran 
vanished,  tout  court;  leaving  a  note 

for  M.  ,  poor  Olympian,  which 

Laurestine  told  me  read  somewhat 
in  this  way: 

"You  are  a  faithless  animal  and 
I  hate  you;  but  at  least  I  regard 
you,  and  shall  always  regard  you, 
as  a  second  father  to  Laurestine. 
God  be  praised,  the  care  I  have 
lavished  upon  her  has  not  been  wasted;  you  will  find 
her  submissive.  Count — but  for  reasons  of  state  I  must 
withhold  his  name — has  long  urged  me  to  visit  Holy 
Russia  under  his  protection,  and — chiefly  for  Laurestine's 
sake — I  go.  In  the  absence  of  one  who  has  sacrificed  much 
for  you,  and  whose  heart  you  have  desolated,  I  know  that 
your  conscience  will  speak.  You  will  not  neglect  the  future 
of  an  unfortunate  and  innocent  child  because  of  your  pig- 
like animosity  toward  her  broken-hearted  mother." 
She  left  no  address. 

It  was  just  about  this  time  that  Laurestine  was  forced 
rsluctantly  to  admit  to  herself  that  she  was  with  child. 
For  her,  in  the  circumstances,  it  could  be  only  a  disagreeable 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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THE  GREAT  THINGS  OF  LIFE -AMBITION 


HE 


i  I  i 


Ambition  means  vision 
and  vision  means  light 


IN  office  and  workshop  men  spend  their  lives; 
and  for  what?  For  power?  For  gold?  These 
are  poor  rewards.  They  toil  for  the  faith  in 
women's  eyes,  and  for  dreams  of  the  future  of  boys 
and  girls. 

Surely  the  temples  of  toil  deserve  the  best.  Good 
air;  good  surroundings;  Edison  MAZDA  Lamps. 
For  one  must  see  clearly  if  one  would  see  far:  am- 
bition means  vision  and  vision  means  light. 


Authorities  have  estimated  that  if  the  workman  at  his 
bench  saves  even  three  minutes  a  day,  as  a  result  of 
better  lighting,  then  the  better  lighting  pays  for  itself 
and  shows  a  profit.  If  this  be  true  for  the  man  at  the 
bench,  how  much  more  true  for  the  man  at  the  desk. 

The  engineers  of  the  Edison  Lamp  Works  have  pre- 
pared a  series  of  unusual  studies  in  proper  lighting  for 
offices,  workshops  and  homes.  These  are  for  your  service: 
let  us  know  along  what  line  your  interest  lies  and  we 
will  send  you  the  booklet  that  will  help  you  most. 


Ik  M  A 


!DISON   LAMP  WORKS   OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  "COMPANY 
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Famous  Automatic  Lowering  Flour  Bin 
— pronounced  the  most  important  im- 
provement in  kitchen  cabinet  design. 
Makes  filling  easy.  Saves  heavy  lift- 
ing and  treacherous  climbing. 


FAMOUS 
FEATURES. 


The  Qabinet  for  ^Any  Kitchen 


THE  beautiful  Sellers  Mastercraft  shown  in  the 
picture  is  a  modern  convenience  made  for  use  in 
the  average  home  of  today.  Its  size  has  been  carefully 
decided  upon  after  28  years  of  experience.  So  a  Sellers 
just  naturally  fits  into  any  average  American  kitchen — 
usually  in  the  space  that  a  good  architect  keeps  for  the 
kitchen  table.  The  Sanitary  Porceliron  Extension  Work 
Table  of  the  Sellers  does  away  with  any  other  table. 

For  over  28  years  our  great  factories  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  task  of  making  the  Sellers,  "The  World's 
Most  Convenient  Kitchen  Cabinet."  We  doubt  if  you 
can  find  a  real  convenience  that  it  lacks.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  beautiful  Sellers  Mastercraft  contains  "Fif- 
teen Famous  Features" — each  a  long  wanted  improve- 
ment— never  before  combined  in  any  one  cabinet.  These 


improvements  cost  us  thousands  of  dollars  extra  each 
year.  They  include  the  Famous  Automatic  Lowering 
Flour  Bin;  the  Automatic  Base  Shelf  Extender;  the 
Dust-Proof  Base  Top  underneath  the  Sanitary  Porcel- 
iron Work  Table;  the  Ant-Proof  Casters;  Steam-Proof 
Finish,  Etc.  Without  them  we  do  not  believe  a  cabinet 
can  really  serve. 

But  see  for  yourself.  Go  to  the  local  dealer.  Have 
him  demonstrate  these  remarkable  improvements.  Note, 
too,  that  the  price  of  a  Sellers  is  no  more  than  that  of 
any  ordinary  kitchen  cabinet.  And  your  dealer  will 
without  a  doubt  be  glad  to  make  terms  to  suit  your 
income.  Why  wait?  Why  not  have  a  Sellers  right 
away?  If  you  do  not  recall  who  the  local  Sellers  dealer 
is,  please  write  us  for  his  name  and  a  free  copy  of  the 
Sellers  Book. 


G.  I.  SELLERS  &  SONS  COMPANY       •       ELWOOD,  INDIANA 

Canadian  Factory:    Sellers  Kitchen  Cabinet  Company  of  Canada,  Southampton,  Ontario,  Canada 

KITCHEN 
CABINETS 

trThe  Hest  Servant  in  Your  House " 
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iscovery,  and  coupled  with  her  mother's  inopportune 
esertion  it  completely  unnerved  her.  She  was  by  nature 
vcapable  of  forming  a  plan.  The  very  thought  of  child- 
irth  frightened  her  into  whimpering  fatuity.  For  a  week 
ie  crept  into  corners  and  shivered  and  mopped  her  eyes; 
nd  her  irritated  second  father— who  didn't  like  to  look 
t  anybody  whose  fish-white  face  had  a  red,  rubbed  little 
ose  stuck  on  it— wondered  how  the  devil  any  sane  being 
juld  grieve  like  that  over  the  loss  of  Toto.  Then,  to 
rown  all,  Laurestine,  at  her  wit's  end,  having  no  one  else 
>  appeal  to,  confessed  her  plight  to  him  and  told  him  she 
anted  to  die;  she  was  entirely  certain  she  wanted  to 
ie — but  not  like  that!  It  was  such  an  ugly  way  to  die! 
nd  wouldn't  he  please  be  nicer  to  her? 

To  do  M.  justice,  he  seems  to  have  made  up  his 

lind  to  rise  to  this  crisis  as  swiftly  as  possible,  the  sooner 
)  have  done  with  it.  He  began,  sensibly,  by  pointing  out 
)  Laurestine  that  she  was  not  the  less  a  married  woman 
ecause  she  had  deserted  her  husband — or  he  her,  which- 
/er  it  was!.  Such  details  didn't  intrigue  him  sufficiently 
>r  retention.  And  since  her  child  would  be  legitimate  and 
s  father  was  still  presumably  alive  and  in  Paris  some- 
here,  the  first  step  was  assuredly  to  find  him.  For  as  to 

is  having  spent  all  his  money — absurd!    M.  ,  for 

ne,  didn't  believe  it.  These  Americans  always  had 
loney,  confound  them !  Or  if  now  and  then  one  of  them 
ecame  momentarily  embarrassed,  there  was  certain  to  be 
>me  steer-killing  relative  in  Shee-cago  who  would  come 
)  the  rescue — comme  ga!  That  is,  at  a  snapped  finger,  a 
ave  of  the  hand ! 

The  chances  were  the  redskin  had  simply  cooked  up  an 
ccuse  for  escaping  from  a  responsibility  he'd  grown  tired 
'.  That  arrives!  Or  possibly  he'd  discovered  how  Toto 
id  let  him  in!  "Let's  be  frank,  Laurestine.  He  was  an 
nbecile  to  marry  you.  Toto  would  have  sold  you  to  him 
i  much  easier  terms.  You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do." 

It  was  precisely  here  that  M.  overreached  himself. 

For,  to  do  Laurestine  justice  as  well,  she  knew  nothing  of 
ie  kind.  It  was  always  a  question  what  Laurestine  knew 
•  did  not  know,  and  she  knew  many  things  she  had  better 
at  have  known;  but  it  seems  certain  that  she  had  always 
Sieved  her  mother — in  spite  of  a  marked  social  handicap, 
hich  she  understood  very  well — could  and  would  find  her 
rich,  indulgent  husband.  Her  mother  had  promised  her 
i  do  so  ever  since  she,  Laurestine,  was  a  tiny  girl;  and  she 
id  had  faith  in  her  mother's  practicality  always.  So,  in 
)ite  of  the  bald  fact  of  Mme.  Meran's  flight,  she  resented 

[.  's  brutali- 

es;  hotly  resented 
lem— in  the  end 
/sterically. 

All  of  which,  add- 
1  to  former  exas- 
jrations,  mounted 

»  M.  's  head, 

id  he  hotly,  and 
i  the  end  hysteri- 
dly,  resented  her 
sentment.  Well — 
fa  arrive!"  The 
pshot  being  that 
aurestine's  second 
ither  gave  her  five 
lousand  francs, 
lowed  her  to  the 
oor  and  washed 
is  hands  of  her  for- 
mer. So,  at  least, 
i  said.  Perhaps  it 
as  not  really  his 
itention  to  aban- 
on  her  so  callously, 
erhaps  the  poor 
lympian  wasnot  at 
ie  moment  wholly 
sponsible  for  his 
:tions.  He  is  dead 
>w;  his  works  are 
nong  the  perma- 
ent  glories  of 
ranee. 

From  that  mo- 
lent  on  Laures- 
ne's  account  to  me 
f  her  haphazard 
riftings  grewrather 
tetchy  and  ob- 
:ure.  She  seems 
isily  to  have  found 
ork  in  the  studios 
fitil  her  condition 
ecame  apparent; 
;  which  time  she 
lems  to  have  been 
Miestly  befriended 
/  a  young  Breton 
linter,  who  sent 


her  down  to  his  old  mother  in  Quimper.  There  her  child 
was  born,  and  proved  a  healthy  infant.  Throughout  the 
following  year  Laurestine  stayed  on  in  Brittany,  going 
at  last  to  Pont  Aven,  where  both  she  and  her  sturdy 
baby  posed  for  the  artist  colony  during  a  not  unhappy 
summer.  Much  seems  to  have  been  made  of  that  baby 
by  the  artist  colony,  and  Laurestine  seems  to  have  grown 
very  proud  of  it  in  her  semidetached  way. 

With  winter  she  returned  again  to  Paris,  and  there  she 
met  Anton  Hrdlika.  Anton,  that  winter,  was  hovering — 
with  a  certain  uncertainty  due,  doubtless,  to  alcohol — on 
the  verge  of  a  succes  fou.  Laurestine  assured  me  that 
"lout  Paris" — translate,  "several  young  enthusiasts" — 
believed  him  to  be  the  coming  man;  whether  as  painter  or 
violinist  she  did  not  make  quite  clear.  It  is  obvious  that  he 
soon  took  possession  of  Laurestine.  I  make  out,  but  mist- 
ily, a  Montmartre  period,  followed  by  a  general  drifting 
about  together  over  the  face  of  Europe,]  and  a  finaFad- 
venture,  en  famille,  to  a  new  and,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  less 
temperamental  world. 

Nothing  further  of  Laurestine's  second  etc.  came  into 
the  story,  nor  of  Mme.  Meran;  nor,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  of  me.  This  I  could  bear.  But  there  were  two  or 
three  other  little  enigmas  to  which  I  was  less  indifferent — 
which,  indeed,  I  determined  at  once  to  solve. 

"And  now  that  you've  been  so  tardily  open  with  me, 
Laurestine,  would  you  mind  very  much  answering  three  or 
four  questions?" 

She  gave  me  the  old  pathetic  lift  of  eyes.  "Why  should 
I  mind,  Alfred?  " 

"First  of  all,  then — why  are  you  here?" 

"You're  my  husband,  Alfred — or  aren't  you?  Have  you 
divorced  me?" 

"  No.  It  might  have  been  wiser.  But  I've  been  too  busy 
to  bother  with  such  things.  And  I've  had  no  desire  to 
marry  again." 

"Then  you  are  my  husband,  you  see — and  I've  come 
home.  I've  learned  my  lesson,  Alfred.  If  you'll  just  be  a 
little  nice  to  me  again — as  you  were  once?  I'll  not  be  any 
trouble  to  you;  you  can  live  as  you  please;  I'll  not  inter- 
fere. And  you'll  not  be  ashamed  of  me.  These  horrible, 
cheap  clothes — I  hated  to  come  back  like  this.  But  I'm 
still  pretty,  Alfred;  you  can  see  for  yourself  how  pretty 
I  am.  And  then  there's  Bela." 

"Bela?" 

"Your  son,  Alfred.  We  called  him  Bela  Hrdlika,  Anton 
and  I.  It  made  everything  more  comfortable  all  round. 
Bela  thinks  Anton  is  his  father." 


'Sow  I  am  Going  to  Kill  You,"  H*  Sold 


"Do  you  happen  to  feel  at  all,  Laurestine,  what  enor- 
mities these  things  are — these  things  you  mention  as 
trifles,  so  casually?  " 

"Enormities?"  Her  face  clouded  and  sharpened;  she 
put  forth  tentative  claws.  "  It's  easy  enough  for  you  to  say 
that,  now  that  you're  rich  again.  I  wonder  what  sort  of 
things  you'd  have  to  confess  to  if  you  told  me  the  truth? 
And  if  I'd  stuck  to  you  when  you  werefoutu — well,  Alfred, 
you  would  have  had  to  support  me  and  the  baby — and 
where  would  you  be  now?  Where  Anton  is,  perhaps.  Oh, 
you've  nothing  to  complain  of!  You've  had  your  free- 
dom— while  I've  been  kicked  about!  And" — the  claws 
just  curved  out  for  an  instant — "after  all,  it  was  you  who 
drove  me  away.  And  you  did  deceive  me  and  maman — 
about  your  being  rich,  I  mean.  You  can't  deny  that;  and 
you  wouldn't  like  the  truth  about  it  to  be  common  prop- 
erty, would  you?  When  you  talk  of  enormities,  Alfred, 
please  remember  your  own." 

There  was  a  twisted  justice  in  her  reminder;  I  was 
forced  to  acknowledge  to  myself  that  Laurestine  had 
heavily  scored.  She  was  playing  with  stacked  cards,  per- 
haps; cheating  a  little,  perhaps;  but  she  had  scored.  And 
in  the  end,  as  I  began  to  see  clearly,  she  would  win  the 
game.  For  I  couldn't  honorably  refuse  to  play  with  her, 
pretty  much  on  her  own  terms.  She  wasn't  an  ordinary 
adventuress;  not  in  any  sense.  Her  return  was  far  from 
being  a  shrewdly  calculated  attempt  at  blackmail.  Laures- 
tine was  now  and  always  would  be  fundamentally  naive. 
It  was  simply  that  the  stray  kitten  needed  a  corner  of  my 
hearthrug,  now  that  I  again  had  a  hearthrug  and  a  tended 
hearth.  She  wouldn't  bother  me — much.  She'd  curl  up  in 
her  corner  if  I'd  let  her;  only — I  must  let  her !  The  stray 
kitten  was  thus  far  desperate;  didn't  intend  to  be  left  out- 
side any  longer  in  the  cold.  And  feeling  the  force  of  this,  I 
couldn't  blame  her;  for  my  soul,  I  couldn't!  After  all,  a 
stray  kitten  is  a  stray  kitten  the  world  over,  and  the  man 
who  will  not  warm  it  and  feed  it  when  it  mews  at  his  door  is 
not  himself  likely  to  mew  later  on  with  much  success  at  the 
doorsills  of  heaven. 

Moreover — and  I  confess  my  heart,  whose  valves,  you 
remember,  were  not  timing  perfectly,  pounded  at  the 
thought — this  was  not  just  any  stray  kitten!  I  confess 
that  figure  vanished  as  the  thought  thudded  through  me: 
"  For  you  this  woman  is  not  a  stranger  and  can  never  be 
an  outcast.  She  is  part — a  disturbing,  ironic  part — of 
your  destiny  forever.   She  is  the  mother  of  your  child." 

"Tell  me  about  Bela,"  I  said.  "But  wait — I'll  order 
lunch  first."  I  rang  for  Li  Po,  who  was  quickly  before  us, 

silently  respectful, 
faintly  smiling.  "Li 
Po,"  I  informed  him, 
"this  lady  is  Mrs. 
Elliman,  my  wife." 
His  face  did  not 
change.  "We sepa- 
rated years  ago, 
long  before  you 
joined  me.  Please 
get  us  something 
good— something  a 
little  special,  Li  Po." 

"Vely  please  to 
meet,"  said  Li  Po 
to  Laurestine;  then 
bowed  and  with- 
drew. 

"Now,  Laures- 
tine—tell  me  about 
Bela!  Where  is  he? 
When  can  I  see 
him?" 

"Your  servant 
thinks  I'm  pretty," 
said  Laurestine. 
"Did  you  notice, 
Alfred,  the  way  he 
•   looked  at  me?" 

It  took  me  until 
late  that  night  to 
win  from  Laurestine 
a  patchwork  ac- 
count of  Bela  and 
his  sadly  grotesque 

upbringing;  but  at 

bust  I  was  in  posses- 
sion of  all  it  was  im- 
mediately essential 
for  me  to  know.  Li 
Po  had  prepared  my 
little-used  guest 
room  for  Laurestine, 
who  had  brought 
with  her  all  her 
worldly  goods  in  ;i 
1)  a  1 1  <•  r  e  d  h  a  n  d 
satchel.    When  she 

(Continued  on 
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informal  salutation  that  he  felt  he  could  ill 
brook  at  that  moment.  His  sense  of  hear- 
ing told  him,  however,  that  she  had  lost  no 
time  in  getting  busy  herself,  and  he  casu- 
ally looked  over  at  her  to  make  sure  that 
she  was  quite  as  bad  as  he  thought.  And 
she  certainly  was — worse,  if  anything. 

His  apportionment  of  the  morning  mail 
was  brought  to  him,  and  it  was  interesting 
enough  to  make  him  forget  his  vexation 
and  its  cause  almost  completely.  Only 
when  Joe  McCann,  the  oldest  of  the  city 
salesmen  and  now  street  superintendent, 
went  to  her  desk  with  the  excuse  of  "a 
coupla  letters,  sister,  if  you  can  squeeze  'em 
into  some  of  your  spare  time,"  did  he  recall 
her  existence. 

Sister  smilingly  said  that  she  could  take 
the  coupla  letters  at  the  present  moment, 
and  red-faced  Joe  grinned  and  drew  up  a 
chair. 

"I'll  make  this  all  right  with  you  some 
time,  sister,"  he  told  her. 

" 's  all  right  now,"  Miss  Thayer  answered 
briskly.  "I  don't  remember  that  you  ever 
proposed  to  me,  though,"  she  continued, 
reaching  for  her  notebook.  "Where  do  you 
get  that  'sister'?" 

"That's  right,  I  didn't!"  exclaimed  Joe, 
slapping  his  forehead.  "How  careless*  of 
me!  The  only  reason  I  can  think  of  is  that 
I  wasn't  ever  acquainted  with  you." 

"And  maybe  your  wife  wouldn't  have 
let  you,"  suggested  the  young  woman.  She 
tapped  with  her  pencil  on  the  desk  to  re- 
call him  to  the  business  in  hand.  "Who's 
the  letter  to?" 

Joe  laughed  raucously,  and  it  was  this 
offensive  noise  that  attracted  Roland's  at- 
tention. He  looked  up  with  a  frown  and 
met  Joe's  eye.  Joe  winked. 

"Peaseley's  peeved,"  he  remarked  truth- 
fully to  Miss  Thayer.  "I  don't  blame  him." 

"Shoot  if  you  are  ready,  please,"  said 
Miss  Thayer. 

About  half  an  hour  after  that  Roland 
availed  himself  of  his  happy  privilege  of 
summoning  this— er — little  lalapaloosa. 
She  came,  and  he  vouchsafed  her  a  stiff  in- 
clination of  his  head  and  a  "  Good  morning, 
Miss  Thayer."  She  gave  him  a  smile  that 
was  really  captivating  if  he  could  have  seen 
it  that  way. 

"Good  morning.  Have  you  got  over 
your  grouch  yet?"  she  returned. 

She  was  hopeless.  As  the  days  passed 
into  weeks  and  the  weeks  into  months, 
Roland  recognized  this  more  and  more 
clearly.  He  made  no  diplomatic  represen- 
tations to  Mr.  Austin  concerning  her 
though.  He  wanted  to  be  fair,  and  was 
obliged  to  concede  her  efficiency.  It  was 
really  a  joy  to  have  her,  from  that  point  of 
view,  as  it  was  exasperating  to  have  one's 
aesthetic  sense  constantly  jarred,  to  say 
nothing  of  one's  sense  of  the  proprieties. 
As  a  stenographer,  she  had  Miss  Dismukes 
a  faded  memory  inside  of  a  couple  of  weeks; 
as  a  personality,  she  was  a  continual  irrita- 
tion, and  her  good  nature  was  not  the  least 
irritating  thing  about  her.  Once  in  a  while 
Roland  said  some  pretty  caustic  things  to 
her,  but  though  she  was  ready  enough  with 
a  retort,  she  invariably  laughed  at  him  as 
she  made  it. 

No  deference!  Not  even  proper  respect, 
it  seemed!  Where  her  bump  of  reverence 
should  have  been  one  surmised  a  deep  in- 
dentation. But  there  was  nothing  personal 
about  it,  as  was  proved  to  the  amazement 
of  all  who  heard  her  impertinence  to  Mr. 
Austin  himself. 

Mr.  Austin  stopped  at  her  desk  as  he  was 
on  his  way  to  the  stock  rooms,  doubtless 
attracted  by  the  uncommonly  vivid  figure 
she  made  as  she  sat  clattering  away  on  her 
typewriter.  He  must  have  been  unusually 
impressed,  although  his  face  was  quite  ex- 
pressionless as  he  stood  for  several  mo- 
ments with  his  hands  clasped  behind  his 
back  and  rocking  slowly  from  heel  to  toe  as 
he  watched  her.  He,  too,  was  watched — 
rather  apprehensively. 

Suddenly  he  said  gruffly,  "Hello!" 

Miss  Thayer  started  and  looked  up. 
Then  the  irrepressible  smile  parted  her  lips. 

"Mercy,  you  made  me  jump!"  she  ex- 
claimed. "Hello  yourself!" 

Mr.  Austin  nodded  with  a  sort  of  a  half 
smile  and  went  on  his  way.  Nothing  came 
of  it  though.  But  imagine! 

No,  nothing  personal  about  it.  She  was 
hail  fellow  well  met  with  everybody,  from 
William,  the  office  boy,  up.  They  all  felt 
perfectly  free  to  kid  her,  and  she  freely 


came  right  back  at  them.  No  dignity!  No 
reserve!  Hopeless!  They  all  called  her 
Sophie,  sans  ceremonie;  sometimes  Sophie 
Evelyn,  but  generally  Sophie.  Of  course 
Roland  didn't.  But  there  was  this  to  be 
said  for  her:  She  never  addressed  them 
without  the  prefix  Mister.  Mister  Smarty 
perhaps  now  and  then,  or  Mister  Man,  but, 
entendez  vous,  she  didn't  Sam  or  Billy  them. 

The  Nile-green  frock  was  now  a  thing  of 
the  past;  but,  helas,  it  had  been  discon- 
tinued only  to  be  succeeded  by  a  quite  un- 
suitable confection  in  one  of  the  popular 
purples — with  lilac  hose — and  that  in  turn 
gave  place  to  an  ecru  horror.  She  possessed, 
it  appeared,  a  large  number  of  large-sized 
rings,  set  with  semiprecious  stones,  and 
sometimes  wore  two  or  three  of  them  at 
once;  and  she  had  a  habit  of  pressing  a 
gemmed  finger  to  her  cheek  as  she  took  dic- 
tation, which  annoyed  Roland  very  much — 
jarred.  Her  bead  necklaces  were  equally 
objectionable  and  various.  There  seemed 
no  end  to  them.  Poor  savage  child!  And 
then,  granting  that  she  received  a  good  sal- 
ary, for  Payne  &  Austin  were  very  fair  in 
the  matter  of  wages,  she  must  have  spent 
every  penny  outside  of  expenditures  for 
board  and  lodging  on  dress  and  ornament. 
It  was  really  too  bad,  and  at  times  Roland 
couldn't  help  a  feeling  of  deep  pity  for  her. 

But,  after  all,  as  Roland  remarked  to 
Mrs.  Du  Pape,  what  could  one  expect?  She 
had  never  confided  in  him — Miss  Thayer 
hadn't — for  he  had  never  encouraged  any 
familiarity  of  conversation,  although  he 
was  now  quite  pleasant;  but  he  could 
nevertheless  imagine  the  personal  influences 
and  environment  that  had  formed  her.  A 
child  of  the  people.  Her  parents  were 
probably  of  the  middle  labor  class  who — if 
surviving — possibly  owned  a  small  cottage 
on  the  West  Side.  Her  father,  who  we  will 
say  is  a  night  watchman  in  a  lumberyard, 
would  sit  on  the  front  steps  on  Sunday 
mornings  in  his  shirt  sleeves  and  with  his 
waistcoat  unbuttoned,  smoking  a  clay  pipe, 
while  her  mother,  in  a  boudoir  cap,  put  on 
the  pork  to  boil  and  prepared  the  greens  for 
dinner.  Their  daughter  was,  of  course, 
their  pride — pretty  and  smart  as  a  whip, 
and  she  had  gone  through  grammar  school 
like  a  streak,  and  was  earning  her  four  or 
five  dollars  a  week  as  cash  girl  in  a  depart- 
ment store  a  year  before  she  had  thought 
of  twisting  up  her  braids. 

"She  wears  her  hair  marcelled  now,  you 
said,  didn't  you?"  Mrs.  Du  Pape  asked. 

"Well,  not  now.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  I  was  mistaken  about  the  marcel,  and 
that  it  was  a  permanent  wave  undulated 
for  the  occasion  of  her  coming  to  us.  A 
temporary  permanent,  as  it  were,  for  it  is 
now  merely  wavy.  I  don't  think  I  could 
stand  the  other." 

"  Red,  I  think  you  told  me." 

"A  Titian  red.  Really  not  so  bad." 

"And  what  color  are  her  eyes?  " 

"I  haven't  noticed,"  said  Roland.  He 
had  been  about  to  say  that  they  were  some- 
thing of  the  color  and  clearness  of  the  tour- 
maline in  her  ring,  but  he  detected  a  certain 
glint  in  Mrs.  Du  Pape's  own  eyes  that  put 
him  on  his  guard.  "Yes,  a  very  smart  little 
girl,  no  doubt,"  he  proceeded  airily — "and 
ambitious.  Took  a  course  of  shorthand  in 
some  business  college,  I  suppose,  for  I  don't 
think  that  her  father  would  have  consented 
to  night  school.  Then  having  the  natural 
manual  dexterity  that  one  observes  some- 
times in  persons  of  even  abnormally  low 
mentality,  she  became  an  expert  typist. 
Still,  as  her  ambitions  were  purely  material, 
her  associations,  friendships,  intimacies 
continued  to  be  those  of  her  class — shop- 
girls and  shopboys,  factory  employees, 
mechanics.  She  was  unable  to  rise  above 
their  low  ideals  and  parrot  slang;  therefore 
her  real  ability  can  never  advance  much 
beyond  her  present  position.  In  a  word, 
culture  is  an  asset." 

"It  seems  strange  to  me  that  you  are  so 
interested  in  her,"  said  Mrs.  Du  Pape. 

"I?"  Roland  looked  surprised. 

"I  don't  know  who  else,"  Mrs.  Du  Pape 
said.  "I'm  not.  So  why  are  we  talking  so 
much  about  her,  mon  ami?" 

Roland  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  smiled 
enigmatically  ;  but  he  was  rather  annoyed 
by  the  implied  accusation.  And  what 
dashed  business  was  it  of  Mrs.  Du  Pape's 
if  he  was  interested  in  Miss  Thayer? 
Piqued,  no  doubt.  Of  course,  talking  to  a 
woman,  one  must  talk  of  no  other  woman. 
Even  clever  characterization  falls  flat,  it 
would  seem.   Roland  began  to  think  that 


Milly  was  not  so  broad  in  her  sympathies 
after  all,  and  he  glanced  at  her  with  sudden 
distaste.  Bobbed  hair  was  really  not  be- 
coming to  her;  it  needed  a  young  face. 

"But  that  is  fascinating — that  little  pic- 
ture of  the  father  sitting  on  the  steps  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,"  said  Milly,  perhaps  divining 
his  discontent.  "Delicious,  and  so  graphic 
and  amusing!"  She  laughed. 

"  I  don't  see  anything  amusing  about  it," 
said  Roland  coldly,  and  facing  right-about. 
"He  has  a  right  to  sit  in  his  shirt  sleeves  if 
he  wants  to.  Clean  shirt  sleeves  aren't  dis- 
graceful, and  if  he  feels  more  comfortable 
with  his  coat  off  and  his  waistcoat  unbut- 
toned, why  shouldn't  he  consult  his  ease? 
It's  his  cottage.  His  thrift  and  industry 
made  it  his  and  make  him  a  good  citizen 
respected  by  his  neighbors — not  a  person  to 
sneer  at." 

"  You  appear  to  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  him,"  said  Milly,  losing  her  temper  a 
little.  "Have  you  been  calling?" 

"No,  dear  lady,"  Roland  replied  suavely. 
"I  am  not  even  aware  of  the  existence  of 
a  Mr.  Thayer.  But  I  think  we  sometimes 
make  a  mistake  in  adopting  an  air  of  con- 
descending amusement  in  our  regard  of 
people  in  slightly  humbler  circumstances 
than  our  own;  and  I,  too,  have  eaten  boiled 
pork  and  greens,  and  have  made  no  secret 
of  my  suspenders  in  public." 

"Oh,  tell  me  about  it!"  Mrs.  Du  Pape 
begged,  clasping  her  hands. 

But  Roland  wasn't  feeling  in  a  confiden- 
tial mood.  The  spirit  of  camaraderie  be- 
tween them  seemed  to  have  weakened.  Its 
kick  was  wanting.  Apropos,  when  it  came 
to  that  esprit,  didn't  the  little  Sophie  ex- 
emplify it  to  a  remarkable  extent  in  her  in- 
tercourse with  the  men  in  the  office?  She 
did!  She  was  a  comrade!  Give  and  take — 
familiar,  and  yet  commanding  respect.  Not 
dignified  at  all,  in  the  sense  of  holding  her 
nose  in  the  air  and  keeping  the  corners  of 
her  mouth  turned  down;  not  reserved,  if 
reserve  implies  a  fear  of  natural  self- 
expression  or  the  manifestation  of  honest 
interest  in  other  people.  But  the  boys  in 
kidding  her  seemed  to  know  just  about 
how  far  familiarity  ought  to  go,  and  stopped 
to  get  off  about  a  mile  on  the  safe  side  of 
the  terminal  point.  As  for  her — well,  rather 
colorful  costumes.  She  was  a  colorful  per- 
sonality, so  one  could  hardly  object  to 
them  reasonably.  One  became  used  to 
them  by  degrees.  One  could  at  least  toler- 
ate them.  And  her  slang  was  really  pictur- 
esque at  times — piquant. 

These  were  reflections  subsequent  to  that 
little  rift  within  the  lute  of  just  good  friend- 
ship with  Milly,  and  continuing  them, 
Roland  half  resolved  that  he  would  lower  an- 
other one  or  two  of  the  barriers  that  he  had 
erected  to  protect  himself  against  Sophie 
Evelyn.  There  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  admit  her  to  a — well,  a  camara- 
derie, if  you  will — encourage  rather  than 
repel  the  friendly  overtures  that  she  con- 
tinued to  make  apparently  without  any 
idea  that  he  snubbed  her. 

But  Sophie  Evelyn  didn't  wait  to  be  en- 
couraged. The  very  next  day  she  stopped 
him  as  he  was  passing  her  desk. 

"You've  got  a  black  smudge  on  your 
nose,"  she  informed  him. 

Roland,  greatly  embarrassed,  tried  to 
see  it. 

"  Oh,  my  goodness,  don't  make  yourself 
cross-eyed!  No,  on  the  other  side,  and 
lower  down.  Here,  let  me  take  your  hand- 
kerchief, and  now  stoop  down.  I  don't 
want  to  rip  the  seams  of  my  sleeves  reach- 
ing up  to  you.   Can't  you  stoop?  " 

Blushingly,  Roland  stooped  and  allowed 
her  to  rub  his  fine  aquiline  nose  for  him. 
It  was  an  extraordinary  situation  and 
affected  him  peculiarly.  Her  face  was  so 
close  to  his  that  he  could  look  nowhere  else, 
except  at  her  neck,  and  on  that  his  gaze 
could  not  modestly  linger. 

He  had  never  before  realized  that  the 
texture  of  the  human  skin  could  be  so  fine 
or  that  it  could  be  so  delicately  tinted. 
Her  eyes  were  like  the  blue  tourmaline  in 
her  ring.  She  was  looking  critically  at  her 
field  of  operation. 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Roland. 

"Wait, "said  she,  and  believe  it  or  not,  she 
moistened  the  handkerchief  with  the  tip 
of  her  little  red  tongue  and  gave  his  nose 
a  final  rub. 

"There,  it's  off  now,"  she  assured  him, 
and  allowed  him  to  straighten  up. 

"All  dates  are  off,  too,  between  you  and 
me,"  said  Joe  McCann  who,  with  Weyman 


and  Scriber,  had  been  standing  close  by— 
highly  interested  observers.  They  were 
grinning  broadly,  all  three  of  them,  and 
Scriber  slapped  his  leg. 

"I  ain't  going  to  stand  for  that,  you 
know,"  Joe  continued.  "Of  course,  Mr. 
Peaseley  is  a  nice  boy  and  all  that,  and  you 
didn't  mean  a  thing  by  it,  but  this  is  too 
much.   I  am  lost  to  you  forever." 

"I  should  dissolve  in  tears!"  Sophie  re- 
torted. "  I'd  certainly  like  to  lose  you,  but 
I  don't  think  there's  any  such  luck." 

"Another  thing,  Mr.  Peaseley  has  a  true, 
manly  heart,  and  it  isn't  right  to  trifle  with 
it,"  Joe  went  on. 

"It  was  my  nose  she  was  trifling  with," 
said  Roland.  "Don't  mind  him,  Miss 
Thayer.  This  is  his  idea  of  humor." 

"Tell  us  how  it  feels,  Roly,"  Weyman 
requested. 

"It's  so  hard  to  explain  anything  to  you, 
my  dear  chap,"  Roland  drawled  contemp- 
tuously, and  walked  away  from  them, 
nobly  concealing  his  rage  and  disgust. 

He  had  no  leisure  to  indulge  in  these  emo- 
tions for  the  next  two  hours  before  closing 
time,  being  called  into  conference  with  Mr. 
Austin  and  Messrs.  Deasy,  Kane,  Simmons 
and  Westerman,  all  important  men,  almost 
immediately  after  the  incident.  It  was  not 
the  first  time  that  he  had  been  so  honored, 
and  he  welcomed  such  occasions  particu- 
larly as,  aside  from  the  implied  recognition 
of  his  good  judgment,  they  afforded  him 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  diplo- 
matic talents.  This  time  he  thought  that 
he  had  distinguished  himself  even  more 
than  usual  by  his  respectful  and  alert  at- 
tention to  the  views  expressed  by  his  seniors 
and  superiors,  and  by  his  modest  and  con- 
ciliatory expression  of  his  own  opinions 
when  they  were  asked  for.  When  the  talk 
was  over  Mr.  Austin  detained  old  Wester- 
man. 

"Well,  that's  settled,"  he  said.  "I  think 
it  will  work  out  all  right,  too.  By  the  way, 
James,  I've  been  thinking  of  Peaseley  for 
your  place  when  you  leave  us.  What  do 
you  think?   Good  man,  isn't  he?  " 

"Might  be,"  replied  the  veteran,  push- 
ing out  his  under  lip  dubiously.  "You 
never  can  tell." 

"Young  of  course,  but  he  has  some  good 
ideas,"  said  Austin. 

"You  would  naturally  think  so,  as  they 
are  generally  your  ideas.  I  notice  that  he 
always  agrees  with  you.  Smart  lad,  but 
flabby  fiber.  No  independence.  Too 
darned  polite — if  you  want  to  know  what 
I  really  think.  A  compromiser — insin- 
cere— that's  Peaseley." 

"You're  sore  because  I  think  of  putting 
a  youngster  into  your  venerable  bunion- 
bulged  shoes,"  said  Austin. 

"He's  got  the  measure  of  your  foot  all 
right,"  retorted  Westerman.  "This  thing 
we've  been  discussing  is  a  compromise,  and 
I'll  bet  it  won't  work  out." 

"Croak  on,  croak  on!"  said  Austin. 
"We  can't  bull  our  way  through  every- 
thing though,  and  it  isn't  always  a  sign  of 
weakness  to  be  polite.  Furthermore,  the 
boy  has  made  a  good  record  with  us.  I'll 
tell  you,  James,  if  I  decide  to  give  him  the 
job  I'll  compromise  with  you  by  giving 
him  half  the  salary  that  goes  with  it.  That 
all  right?" 

"Do  as  you  like,  but  I'd  feel  better 
about  it  if  I  had  ever  heard  him  insult 
somebody,"  grumbled  James. 

"Well,  I've  got  a  month  to  consider  it," 
said  Mr.  Austin. 

From  which  it  would  appear  that  diplo- 
macy must  go  in  its  shirt  sleeves  to  please 
some  people,  and  though  promotion,  like 
kissing,  goes  by  favor,  merit  has  something 
to  do  with  it;  notwithstanding  which  a 
knock  is  not  always  a  boost.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  old  Westerman's  had  a  certain 
effect  on  Mr.  Austin's  mind.  He  cast  back 
for  an  instance  of  Roland's  objection  or 
opposition  to  his  views  and  could  not  re- 
member one.  And  he,  Austin,  was  bound 
to  admit  fallibility.  Old  James  Westerman 
objected  whenever  he  differed,  and  was 
sometimes  right.  Did  young  Peaseley  then 
merely  aim  to  please,  or  had  he  the  firm's 
interests  sufficiently  at  heart  to  advocate 
warmly  a  judicious  policy  that  he  knew 
would  be  unfavorably  received?  Would  he 
stand  by  his  guns  when  it  got  down  to  brass 
tacks?  There  was  a  month  to  consider 
that. 

But  in  the  meantime  Roland  was  pleased 
with  himself,  and  when  he  went  back  to  his 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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Jim  Henry  s  Column 


Who  Pays  for 
Advertising  ? 

Our  sales  manager  and  I  are  al- 
ways arguing  that  point.   He  claims 
that  no  one  pays  for  it — something 
to  the  effect  that  it  cuts  clown  selling 
costs  and  brings  about  economies 
through  large  production. 

That's  too  deep  for  me — It  seems 
to  me  somebody  has  to  pay. 

Let's  say  that  our  advertising  costs 
2  cents  a  tube  of  Mennen  Shaving 
Cream.  That's  a  generous  estimate. 
Unless  our  sales  manager  is  right— 
and  I  must  admit  he  usually  is— 
that  means  that  you  pay  from  5  to  8 
cents  a  year  for  having  learned  of  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  articles  you 
ever  used. 

Without  the  advertising  you  would 
never  have  heard  of  Mennen's  and 
would  still  be  using  that  hard  soap 
that  made  shaving  painful  and 
dreadeci  surgery. 

Of  course  we  could  have  employed 
the  old  niethod  of  personal  solicita- 
tions, but  that  would  have  doubled 
the  cost  of  a  tube  and  would  have 
taken  about  fifty  years  to  accomplish 
what  advertising  has  done  in  four. 

You  know,  lots  of  men  are  more 
conservative  than  you  —  they  cling 
tenaciously  to  the  old-fashioned  lather 
that  bites  them.    It  is  going  to  take 
several  years  of  pounding  to  release 
some  men  from  their  prejudices  and 
get  them  to  send  15  cents  for  one 
of  my  demonstrator  tubes. 

But  when  they  do  fall,  doesn't  the 
picture  of  their  solemn  and  startled 
joy  the  first  time  they  experience  the 
thrill  of  slipping  a 
Q/vx^J^  razor  into  a  thorough. 

A/fe.W..  ly  chastened  bearfd 
g        v*"*ki    recompense  you  tor 

WAswyv*^    this  five-cents-a-year 
-j    I  contribution  to  my 

J*oU*as»^     crusade  ? 

JCT  //Vert.        I  believe  I  men- 

d&Usn't.  tioned  that  my  dem- 

vAsns,   onstrator  tube  costs 

*  15  cents  by  mail. 

[J    {Mennen  Salesman)  V 

ri€w«RK,  n.j.  u.5,d. 


(Continued  from  Page  28) 

desk  he  found  himself  quite  able  to  forgive 
McCann  and  the  other  fellows  for  their 
coarse  pleasantry.  Oddly  enough,  he  had 
not  for  a  moment  blamed  Miss  Thayer. 
She  had  acted  impulsively,  as  she  always 
did,  but  in  a  kindly  spirit  and  with  no 
intention  of  embarrassing  him.  A  trifle 
indecorous,  perhaps,  in  an  office  especially, 
and  some  people  might  have  carped  at  her 
primitive  method  of  moistening  his  hand- 
kerchief. But  she  was  primitive  as  a  child 
is  primitive,  and  considered  in  that  light 
her  action  had  a  sort  of  charm.  She  was 
busy  as  usual  now — quite  unconscious  of 
him. 

McCann  had  left  the  office.  Scriber  and 
Weyman  were  both  absorbed  in  their  work. 
The  affair  was  forgotten.  After  all,  they 
were  good  fellows. 

Roland  rather  imagined  that  they  envied 
him  that  little  attention  from  the  young 
lady.  Perhaps  they  had  concluded  that  he 
wasn't  so  slow — what?  Not  a  displeasing 
thought,  that. 

Dismissing  it,  he  cleaned  up  some  odds 
and  ends  of  work  before  he  left  the  office, 
but  on  the  way  to  Drexel  Boulevard  he 
again  allowed  himself  to  glow.  He  had 
heard  rumors  that  Mr.  Westerman  would 
retire  before  long,  and  unless  some  out- 
sider Was  brought  in,  which  was  unlikely, 
that  meant  a  step  upward  all  along  the  line 
of  the  deserving.  It  was  not  too  much  to 
hope  for  Kane's  place  if  Kane  went  up. 
Then  a  little  glazed  retreat  of  his  own  in  the 
row  of  the  Sacred  Six,  remote  from  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  general  office  and  protected 
from  contact  with  McCann  et  al.;  push 
buttons  on  his  desk  to  summon  underlings. 
Well,  sooner  or  later  that  would  come.  He 
felt  that  Mr.  Austin  was  keeping  an  approv- 
ing eye  on  him. 

At  the  dinner  table  Milly  Du  Pape  told 
him  that  he  was  looking  happy  about  some- 
thing, and  he  gallantly  said  that  consider- 
ing his  proximity  to  her  it  wasn't  strange. 

"I  missed  you  at  breakfast,"  he  added 
as  an  afterthought. 

"I  missed  the  buckwheat  cakes,"  said 
she.  "  I  got  down  too  late  for  them.  I  had 
a  wretched  night — couldn't  sleep." 

Roland  forbore  to  ask  the  cause  of  her 
insomnia.  He  feared  that  his  coldness  of 
the  evening  before  might  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  Well,  to  make  up  for 
the  breakfast  he  might  for  once  propose  a 
petit  souper  after  a  cinema  entertainment 
somewhere.  He  asked  her  if  she  had  any 
engagement  for  that  night. 

"Margaret  Stanhope  sent  me  a  couple  of 
seats  for  Certainly  Not,  Cyril,  to-night," 
Mrs.  Du  Pape  answered.  "She's  playing 
Lady  Cresswell,  and  she  wants  my  criti- 
cism. I  knew  Margaret  when  she  was  in 
the  chorus  at  Spindler's  Orpheum.  She's 
rather  obvious,  but  she  makes  up  well,  and 
her  role  isn't  exacting,  I  imagine.  Would 
you  care  to  see  her?  " 

Roland  said  he  would  be  delighted,  and 
they  went  and  saw  Certainly  Not,  and 
then  had  that  petit  souper  at  Ricardi's, 
which  didn't  seem  at  all  the  same  place 
without  the  Chianti.  Milly  was  very  gay, 
but  Roland  couldn't  help  wishing  that  her 
laugh  were  not  so  shrill  and  that  she  had 
worn  something  more  becoming  than  that 
severe,  shapeless,  dull-sage  peplum  thing. 
A  little  color  and  a  few  fluffles  and  ruffles 
might  have  helped  her  costume,  and  when 
she  lit  her  cigarette  Roland  saw  some  peo- 
ple at  a  near-by  table  covertly  staring  and 
exchanging  smiles.  Of  course  they  were 
bourgeois,  but  one  doesn't  care  to  have 
even  the  bourgeoisie  snickering  in  their 
sleeves  at  one.  No  sense  in  making  oneself 
conspicuous.  His  attention  to  Milly's 
criticism  of  the  play  and  players  became 
hard  to  fix,  and  he  had  to  force  it  several 
times  after  random  replies  to  he  didn't 
know  what.  But  he  gathered  that  Larry 
Lamater,  the  star,  was  even  more  obvious 
than  Margaret  Stanhope,  and  that  he  had 
no  sense  of  the  nuances.  The  play  itself 
was,  of  course,  banal  in  the  extreme,  which 
accounted  for  its  popularity.  Milly  said 
that  she  would  make  it  the  subject  of  a  lec- 
ture to  her  pupils  in  her  school  of  expres- 
sion— things  that  are  done,  but  shouldn't 
be.  But  had  Roland  read  Selvig  Skaagen- 
holm's  appreciation  of  the  art  of  Nikolai 
Baristchovskovitch?  Well,  Roland  hadn't, 
but  he  intended  to,  and  meantime,  fasci- 
nating as  all  this  was,  he  had  a  hard  day's 
work  before  him  on  the  morrow  .and — 
"Beppo,  the  check,  please." 

It  was  the  shank  of  the  evening,  really, 
but  that  was  right  about  the  day's  work. 
The  Russians  were  wonderful,  although  one 
couldn't  help  thinking  that  their  literature 


must  suffer  tremendously  in  translation — 
or  something.  Still,  one's  work — one  had 
to  be  keen  about  it.  And  yes,  he  did  find  it 
interesting.  After  all,  it  was  through  and 
by  means  of  commerce  that  art  flourished, 
so  it  was  rather  absurd  to  speak  of  com- 
mercialism as  opposed  to  art — in  a  way. 
And  there  was  a  romance  in  trade.  Your 
Tyrian  purples,  brocades,  cloth  of  gold, 
tapestry  and  lace  were  just  dry  goods. 
Should  art  disdain  its  foster  mother?  An- 
other thing,  the  ministers  to  commerce, 
neophytes  as  well  as  flamens  and  pontiffs, 
are  interesting.  One  notes  types  and  studies 
them,  finds  them  more  and  more  inter- 
esting. 

Roland  was  still  descanting  on  the  lure 
of  commercial  life  when  he  felt  in  his  pocket 
for  the  key  to  admit  them  to  Gilfillan's,  but 
Mrs.  Du  Pape  hushed  him. 

"If  you're  not  careful  we'll  get  talked 
about,"  she  warned  him  in  a  whisper. 
"Sh-h-h!" 

Roland  resolved  then  and  there  that  he 
would  be  very  careful  indeed. 

Good  old  temple  of  commerce!  Roland 
was  beginning  to  feel  his  heart  positively 
expand  at  the  sight  of  its  front  of  smoke- 
blackened  brick,  and  the  gleaming  brass  of 
its  name  plates  at  the  entrance  seemed, 
this  morning,  a  golden  promise  from  afar. 

"Good  morning,  Billy,"  to  the  elevator 
man,  and  "Good  morning,  Mr.  Peaseley," 
from  Billy.  In  the  years  gone  by  there  had 
been  a  man  there  who  always  said  harshly, 
"Step  lively,  kid!  Get  back  in  the  car," 
and  who  refused  to  make  a  special  stop  for 
him  on  the  way  down.  Nothing  like  that 
now.  Even  Willie,  the  office  boy,  was 
deferential,  and  when  you  get  any  defer- 
ence from  one  of  those  little  animals  you 
may  be  said  to  be  going  some  in  an  upward 
direction.  Walton,  Unusually  early,  strug- 
gling into  his  office  coat,  hailed  him  with  a 
"  Good  morning.  Fine  morning,  ain't  it?  " 
Walton  didn't  want  to  Mister  him  yet,  not 
when  he  could  dodge  the  issue,  as  it  were, 
but  the  evasion  was  flattering,  and  Wal- 
ton's manner  was  respectful  in  spite  of  him- 
self. All  these  and  other  greetings  Roland 
returned  with  real  heartiness  this  morn- 
ing— with  a  smile  that  was  less  gracious 
and  more  genial  than  usual. 

Miss  Thayer  appeared  as  he  was  un- 
locking his  desk. 

"You  beat  me  to  it,  didn't  you?"  she 
called,  and  her  smile  was  like  a  burst  of 
spring  sunshine  on  a  bank  of  primroses. 
That,  be  it  understood,  was  Roland's 
poetical  thought. 

"Beat  you  to  it,"  he  assented  cheerily, 
adopting  her  quaint  phrase  almost  uncon- 
sciously.   "Nice  morning." 

"Swell ! "  replied  Sophie  enthusiastically. 

She  was  having  some  trouble  with  the 
mechanism  that  raised  her  typewriter  to 
the  level  of  her  desk.  Roland  started  up 
to  help  her,  but  young  Walton  made  a  sort 
of  a  baseball  run  and  slide  and  beat  him  to 
it,  and  he  returned  to  his  seat  regretting 
his  impulse  and  hoping  nobody  had  noticed 
it.  Then  he  plunged  into  his  work,  as  into 
a  pool  of  oblivion.  Luckily  he  was  always 
able  to  do  that.  He  did  not  give  Miss 
Thayer  a  single  thought  again  until  he 
required  her  services. 

"Quite  a  grist  this  morning,"  he  ob- 
served pleasantly  as  she  seated  herself. 

"Well,  I  suppose  we've  got  to  do  some- 
thing to  earn  our  wages,"  she  said.  "Let's 
go." 

'"Excuse me,"  said  Roland,  "I  was — er — 
thinking  of  something." 

He  was  thinking  how  clean,  sweet  and 
wholesome  she  always  looked.  What  a 
prettily  shaped  ear  that  was,  and  what 
really  remarkable  hands — small,  slender- 
fingered,  well  kept;  no  apparent  sinews,  no 
nicotine  stains,  no  

"Hammond  &  Larson,  San  Antonio, 
Texas.   Gentlemen  " 

His  attention  was  again  distracted  by 
some  half-suppressed  guffaws.  Looking 
up  he  saw  that  practically  the  entire  outer 
office  force,  including  Willie,  had  suspended 
their  work  to  watch  McCann  and  Wey- 
man, who  were  relieving  dull  routine  by  a 
representation  of  the  smudge  scene  of  the 
day  before.  McCann,  with  a  languishing 
expression  on  his  red  face,  was  stooping  to 
his  fellow  ass,  who,  with  a  handkerchief 
daintily  held  between  thumb  and  fore- 
fingers, made  delicate  dabs  at  his  nose. 

"Aw,  thanks  so  awfully  much,"  said 
McCann  tenderly. 

"Wait  a  moment!  It's  not  off  yet," 
Weyman  piped  in  a  falsetto  voice,  clutch- 
ing McCann's  ear  and  pulling  his  head 
down.  "Hold  the  pose!  No,  not  your  nose; 


your  pose.  Hold  it!"  [General  titters.]  He 
affected  to  spit  on  the  handkerchief  [in- 
creased mirth]  and  again  dabbed  and  then 
cocked  his  head  cunningly  to  one  side.  "  It's 
off  now,"  he  declared,  after  a  brief  inspec- 
tion. Then  he  looked  around  to  meet 
Roland's  wrathful  gaze,  and  feigning  dismay 
seized  McCann's  arm.  "We  are  observed," 
he  whispered  hoarsely,  and  McCann,  after 
a  melodramatic  start,  assumed  an  air  of 
exaggerated  dignity  and  strutted  away, 
followed  after  a  moment  by  Weyman. 

As  soon  as  the  giggling  had  entirely  sub- 
sided Roland  turned  to  Miss  Thayer,  and 
saw  with  something  of  a  shock  that  she  was 
actually  distressed;  so  much  so  that  a  deep 
pink  suffused  her  face  and  neck,  and  her 
eyes  were  downcast.  For  an  instant  Ro- 
land had  to  struggle  with  a  fierce  inclina- 
tion to  go  over  to  the  offenders  and  knock 
their  heads  together  until  they  cracked. 
He  felt  as  able  to  do  that  as  he  was  in- 
tensely desirous.  Involuntarily  his  fingers 
clenched  on  the  letter  that  he  had  been 
holding,  crumpling  it  to  a  wad.  Then 
Sophie  looked  up. 

"I  know  I  shouldn't  have  done  that 
yesterday,"  she  murmured. 

"Nonsense!"  said  Roland,  and  with  real 
chivalry  he  laughed.  "Would  you  let  me 
go  around  all  day  a  besmirched  object  of 
derision?  Of  course  not!  As  for  those 
yahoos — well,  'la  moquerie  est  souvent  uneM 
indigence  d'esprit,'  you  know." 

She  laughed  too,  quite  herself  again. 

"Sure!" 

"That  means  'Kidding  is  often  a  sign 
of  a  weak  mind,'"  Roland  explained,  a 
little  ashamed  of  his  swank. 

"Qela  va  sans  dire,"  said  Sophie.  "That 
means  'I  got  you,'  doesn't  it?" 

"Practically,"  smiled  Roland.  "En 
effet." _  He  wondered,  though,  where  she 
had  picked  that  up.  He  might  have  asked 
her,  but  she  said,  "Hammond  &  Larson, 
San  Antonio,  Texas.   Gentlemen— Yes?" 

Roland  straightened  out  the  crumpled 
letter  and  resumed  his  dictation. 

That  afternoon  half  a  dozen  imag- 
inary black  spots  were  solicitously  wiped 
from  as  many  noses.  Roland  raged  in- 
wardly, but  managed  to  appear  not  to 
notice.  The  next  day,  however,  it  got 
beyond  a  joke.  At  intervals  some  hu- 
morous young  man  would  sport  a  real, 
sure-enough  smudge  procured  from  the 
debris  of  the  pencil  sharpener  and  go  about 
seemingly  unconscious  of  it  until  it  was 
ostentatiously  detected  and  removed  by 
another  wag.  The  incorrigible  McCann 
started  that  variation  of  the  sport  almost 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  at  noon 
Roland  waylaid  him  in  the  passage  by  the 
elevator  and  drew  him  aside.  He  had  re- 
solved to  approach  the  matter  diplo- 
matically— firmly  but  diplomatically — but 
at  McCann's  grin  he  forgot  that  deter- 
mination. 

"See  here,  McCann,  this  thing  has  got  to 
stop,"  said  he.  "If  you  won't  stop  it  of 
your  own  accord  I'll  stop  it  for  you." 

"What?  How?"  queried  McCann  with 
a  baby  stare  of  innocent  surprise.  "This  is 
strange  language  to  fall  from  your  lips, 
Mr.  Peaseley.  How  have  I  incurred  your 
displeasure,  may  I  awsk?" 

Roland  began  to  tremble  and  turn  pale. 

"You  know  damn  well  what  thing!" 
Roland  burst  out.  "  And  if  you  ask  me  how 
I'll  stop  it  I'll  tell  you  that!  I'll  flatten 
your  nose  so  a  smudge  won't  stay  on  it,  and 
I'll  do  it  damn  quick!  I  wouldn't  care  if  it 
were  only  I  who  was  concerned.  You  could 
make  as  big  a  clown  of  yourself  as  you 
wanted  for  all  I'd  care,  but  you're  annoy- 
ing a  young  lady  very  seriously,  and  I 
won't  stand  for  that.   Do  you  get  it?  " 

The  light  of  battle  came  into  McCann's 
china-blue  eyes  at  the  first  part  of  this 
speech,  and  he  took  a  half  step  back  and 
became  visibly  tense.  But  at  the  last  of  it 
he  relaxed. 

"Listen,  boy!"  he  said.  "You  keep 
your  shirt  on!  You  won't  get  anywhere 
with  me,  only  to  the  mat,  talking  big.  I 
never  met  the  guy  I  didn't  think  I  could 
lick  if  I  had  to.  Get  that?  All  the  same 
I  wouldn't  want  to  do  anything  to  get  the 
little  lady  sore,  and  if  she  is  sore  I'm  sorry 
and  I  lay  off.  But  it's  because  I  feel  that 
way.  See?  If  you  think  you'd  like  to  hand 
me  a  wallop  on  the  nose  and  think  you  can 
get  away  with  it,  why,  help  yourself!  But 
my  advice  to  you  is  keep  a  tight  hold  on 
your  goat.  If  the  boys  think  they  can't 
get  it  they'll  quit  of  themselves." 

It  was  good  advice,  Roland  felt.  He 
nodded  and  was  turning  away  when  Mc- 
Cann stopped  him. 

(Continued  on  Page  33) 
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Even  the  heavy 
smoker  may  have 
a  clean,  fresh  mouth 

Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  restores  to  the  smoker's 
mouth  the  clean,  fresh  taste  which  makes  the 
first  smoke  after  breakfast  so  enjoyable. 

Pebeco  gives  instant  refreshment  to  the 
membranes  of  the  mouth,  both  in  the  morning 
and  at  night.   And  it  keeps  the  teeth  cleaner. 

We  do  not  claim  that  Pebeco  will  prevent  a 
smoker's  teeth  from  becoming  stained.  Teeth 
should  be  "scaled"  by  your  dentist  at  regular 
intervals. 

But  Pebeco  will  keep  your  mouth  fresh.  It 
will  keep  the  teeth  clean,  and  it  will  check  the 
condition  known  as  "Acid-Mouth,"  which  de- 
stroys teeth.  The  cost  of  one  good  cigar  will 
keep  a  man  supplied  with  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste 
for  weeks. 

LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc. 

635  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 
Canadian  AgenU:  Harold  V.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Limited.  10  Mtflwl         I  oronlo 

Also  makers  of  Lysol  Disinfectant,  Lysol  Shaving  Cream,  and  I.ysol  Toilet  Soap 


Have  You 
"Acid-Mouth" 

? 

It  Is  Thought  To  Be  the 
Chief  Cause  of  Tooth  Decay 
These  Test  Papers  Will  Tell  You— Sent  Free 
With  10-Day  Trial  Tube  of  Pebeco 

There  arc  probably  many  causes  that  con- 
tribute to  decay  of  the  teeth,  but  dental  authori- 
ties seem  to  agree  that  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cascsdccay  results  from  over-acidity  of  the  mouth. 
You  can  eusily  tell  if  you  have  "Acid-Mouth," 
and  also  sec  how  Pebeco  tends  to  counteract  this 
tooth-destroying  condition,  by  the  simple  and  in- 
terest me,  t  xpt  iimt  tit  willi  the  test  papers,  which 
we  will  gladly  st  ud  to  you  upon  request. 

Moisten  a  blue  Litmus  Test  Paper  on  your 
tongue.  If  it  turns  pink,  you  have  "  Acid  Mouth." 
Brush  your  teeth  with  Pebeco  and  make  another 
test.  The  paper  will  not  change  color,  thus 
demonstrating  how  Pebeco  helps  to  counteract 
"Acid-Mouth." 

Just  >iend  n  post -card  for  Free  Test  Papers  and 
10  Day  Trial  Tube  of  Pebeco. 
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Sew  Easier 

When  balmy  Spring  sunshine  calls  you  to  the  great  outdoors, 
but  Spring  sewing  commands  you  to  stay  inside  — 

Make  your  sewing  pleasant  and  easy  by  keeping  your  machine  well 
oiled  with 


3-in-0ne 


The  High  Quality 
Sewing  Machine  Oil 


Put  a  drop  or  two  in  each  bearing.  It  will  pen- 
etrate at  once,  work  out  old  grease  and  dirt  and 
lubricate  perfectly.  Rattles  and  squeaks  will 
vanish  instantly  and  your  machine  will  run 
swifter,  smoother,  with  less  tiring  effort. 

3-in-0ne  is  gritless  and  greaseless.  Never  turns 
rancid,  cakes  or  becomes  gummy.  Won't 
evaporate. 

In  twenty-six  years,  3-in-One  has  become  the 


Universal  Oil  for  all  light  mechanisms.  Try  on 
talking  machine,  vacuum  cleaner,  locks,  clocks, 
all  household  mechanisms, 

At  all  good  stores  in  1-oz.,  3-oz.  and  8-oz.  bot- 
tles and  3-oz.  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

FREE.  Generous  sample  and  Dictionary  of 
Uses.  Write  for  both  on  a  postal  or  use  the 
coupon  below. 


THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO.,  165  SM.  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Three-in-One  Oil  Company, 

165  SM.  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Please  send  Sample  and  Dictionary  of  Uses. 


Street  Address 
or  R.  R. 

City  


-State. 
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(Continued  from  Page  30) 

"You're  all  right,  Roly,"  he  said.  "But 
tell  me,"  he  went  on  earnestly,  "  did  my  ear 
deceive  me,  or  did  you  say  '  damn '  twice?  " 

As  McCann  predicted,  the  joke  died  out. 
He  may  have  hastened  its  demise  some- 
what, but  however  that  may  have  been, 
Roland  went  up  in  his  estimation  quite  a 
little,  and  it  was  only  a  day  or  two  later 
that,  lunching  with  old  Westerman  and 
Westerman  alluding  disparagingly  to  Ro- 
land as  a  weak  sister,  Joe  took  issue  with 
him  on  that  point. 

"Where  do  you  get  that  weak-sister 
stuff?  "  he  asked. 

"That's  what  he  is,"  declared  Wester- 
man. "Butter  wouldn't  melt  in  his  mouth. 
No  force.  I  guess  I  haven't  been  watching 
him  for  a  year  for  nothing.  Between  you 
and  me,  Joseph,  Austin  was  thinking  of 
putting  him  in  my  place  when  I  take  up 
golf  next  month.  I  discouraged  that  idea." 

"Why?"  asked  McCann. 

"  Because  my  job  needs  a  man  with  back- 
bone, and  he  hasn't  got  any  more  than  an 
angleworm,  by  cracky!"  said  Westerman. 

Joe  leaned  across  the  table  and  shook  a 
stick  of  celery  at  him  impressively. 

"Listen,  Mr.  Westerman!"  he  said. 
"The  only  trouble  with  that  boy  is  that  he 
eats  too  much  raw  meat,  and  I  don't  think 
he  would  be  particular  whether  it  was  alive 
or  not  if  it  came  to  a  showdown.  He  has 
got  enough  sense  to  see  it  is  easier  to  get 
his  way  by  patting  you  on  the  back  and 
speaking  softly,  but  don't  you  forget  that 
he  has  got  a  swift,  hard  punch  in  both 
mitts,  and  a  line  of  talk  that  would  melt 
steel  ingots,  let  alone  butter,  when  he  takes 
the  notion  to  use  it.  I  know!  He  gave  me 
a  cussing  out  the  other  day  that  would  have 
shocked  a  stevedore,  and  if  I  hadn't 
knuckled  down  I'd  be  eating  my  lunch 
to-day  off  a  one-legged  bed  table  in  the 
Michael  Rees  Hospital." 

"Yes,  you  knuckled  down ! "  said  Wester- 
man incredulously. 

"I  thought  it  better  to,"  said  McCann, 
biting  off  a  couple  of  inches  of  celery.  "  You 
know  me,  Mr.  Westerman,  but  I  thought  it 
better  so.  He  was  right  too.  I  am  not 
telling  what  our  disagreement  was  about, 
but  I  saw  a  great,  radiant  light  when  he  got 
through. 

"You  take  it  from  me,  you  have  got 
Roland  wrong  if  you  think  you  can  dent  him 
with  your  finger.  I've  been  watching  him 
five  years  or  more." 

"Maybe  you're  right,"  said  Mr.  Wester- 
man, wavering. 

"You  bet  I  am!"  said  Joe.  And  the 
good  fellow  said  it  with  so  much  assurance 
that  Westerman,  who  was  a  conscientious 
old  fossil,  repeated  what  he  had  said  to 
Mr.  Austin. 

"You  can't  always  tell,"  said  Austin. 
"Men  often  fool  you — and  women  too. 
There's  a  girl — well,  never  mind  that." 

"One  thing  I  will  say  for  Peaseley — he 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  doing  better  work 
in  the  last  month  or  so,"  Westerman  con- 
ceded. 

That  was  true.  Roland  had  been  notic- 
ing it  himself,  and  would  have  admitted  it. 
He  had  always  been  more  than  a  merely 
perfunctory  worker,  content  to  do  his 
stunt  and  to  do  it  acceptably;  but  now, 
perhaps  with  that  place  in  the  row  of  the 
Sacred  Six  in  his  mind,  he  was  putting  a 
wonderful  amount  of  pep  into  what  he  did. 
He  went  at  it  with  a  relish.  Sophie 
Evelyn  noticed  it  in  his  correspondence. 
One  morning  she  said  admiringly,  "I'll 
say  that's  some  letter!" 

"Covers  the  ground,  eh?"  said  Roland, 
mightily  pleased. 

"And  goes  right  into  the  fence  corners," 
she  said.  "  I  am  learning  something  on  this 
job.  It  must  be  great  to  have  a  college 
education." 

"Well,  a  university  training  helps  a  man, 
of  course."  Roland  was  tempted  to  say 
that  or  something  like  it.  It  wouldn't  be 
lying  at  that,  but  there  was  always  some- 
thing about  Sophie  that  compelled  candor. 
She  was  so  candid  herself,  so  incapable  of 
deceit. 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  but  came  right 
out  with  it.  "I'm  not  a  college  man," 
he  said.  "I  only  had  two  years  in  high. 
I'd  have  liked  more,  but  I  had  to  go  to 
work  on  a  regular  job  when  I  was  seven- 
teen. My  mother  couldn't  afford  to  keep 
me  at  home  any  longer,  and  I  didn't  want 
her  to.  She  was  a  dressmaker.  We  lived 
in  a  little  cottage  on  the  West  Side  down 
by  the  river,  and  eked  out  the  rent  by 
taking  our  landlord  as  a  boarder.  He  was 
night  watchman  in  a  lumberyard,  and  a 


good  old  scout.  He  paid  the  funeral  ex- 
penses when  mother  went,  and  I  had  hard 
work  to  get  him  to  let  me  repay  him." 

There  it  was — all  out.  But  the  confes- 
sion was  worth  while.  Just  to  see  Sophie's 
face  when  he  made  it — the  kind  sympathy 
in  her  clear  eyes!  Of  course  she  had 
thought  him  a  college  man.  The  day  before 
she  had  casually  mentioned  that  she  had 
seen  Certainly  Not,  Cyril  and  thought  it 
was  just  lovely.  He  had  pointed  out  the 
banality  of  the  play  and  the  deplorable 
obviousness  of  the  players  and  had  drifted 
into  a  short  disquisition  on  the  modern 
drama  and  the  art  of  its  chief  exponents,  in 
which  he  displayed,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal 
of  erudition.  It  had  naturally  impressed 
her. 

Well,  he  had  now  placed  himself  on  her 
level  or  had  at  least  let  her  know  that  he 
was  once  on  her  level;  that  self-culture  was 
not  impossible;  that  one  could  rise.  She 
had  frankly  told  him  that  she  was  learning 
from  him,  and  that  was  extremely  gratify- 
ing. She  really  was  learning.  At  times 
now  she  spoke  with  perfect  correctness 
and  an  absence  of  slang.  There  was  that 
French  the  other  day  too.  A  very  fair 
pronunciation,  indeed.  Well,  she  was 
quick,  and  had  a  retentive  memory  and 
considerable  intelligence.  A  pity  that  he 
could  not  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  more 
with  her!   If  he  called  

But  that  would  look  rather  pointed. 
There  was  the  cursed  conventionality  that 
made  friendship  between  the  sexes  a  virtual 
impossibility.  And  somehow  women,  even 
the  most  enlightened,  were  slaves  to  that 
particular  convention  at  heart.  They  would 
talk  about  camaraderie  and  freedom,  but  a 
camarade  might  as  well  be  an  engaged  man 
for  all  the  freedom  they  allowed  him.  Milly 
Du  Pape,  for  instance.  Milly  had  been 
getting  to  think  that  she  owned  him,  and 
now  that  he  had  asserted  his  independence 
she  was  snappish  and  sarcastic.  There  had 
been  a  time  when  he  rather  enjoyed  Milly, 
too,  and  admired  her  sallow  and  somewhat 
scraggy  type  of  beauty.  He  had  even  ap- 
proved of  her  bobbed  hair  and  her  gunny- 
sack  smocks.  Funny!  Once — here  he 
blushed — he  bad  imagined  himself  some 
day  married  to  a  girl  of  Milly's  type — was  it 
Milly  herself? — and  living  in  that  dear 
Paris,  his  French  perfected,  a  figure  in  the 
highest  literary  and  art  circle,  an  intimate 
of  the  American  ambassador's  and  his 
diplomatic  adviser;  his  own  establishment, 
small  but  exquisite  in  all  of  its  appoint- 
ments. He  supposed  he  would  marry  some 
day.  It  mightn't  be  half  bad — with  the 
right  sort  of  wife. 

Here  he  would  picture  the  right  sort  of 
wife,  who  bore  no  resemblance  whatever  to 
Milly  Du  Pape. 

But  if  a  real  friendship  with  Sophie 
Evelyn — or  any  other  girl — was  impossible 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  friendliness 
and  even  a  certain  freedom  in  their  daily 
intercourse.  Roland  had,  as  you  have 
seen,  come  to  that  conclusion  quite  a  little 
while  before  that,  and  his  friendly  feeling 
was  growing  day  by  day.  He  seldom  passed 
her  desk  now  without  a  friendly  smile  or  a 
word  or  two.  Sometimes  it  was  more  than 
a  word  or  two.  Sometimes,  with  a  view  to 
her  instruction,  he  would  unlock  the 
treasures  of  his  mind  and  display  a  few 
little  gems  of  information.  Apropos  of  her 
specialty,  ancient  writing— the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  the  symbolism  of  the  Chinese 
character,  runes,  Babylonic  cuneiform  and 
bricks — all  that  sort  of  thing;  not  ex- 
haustively or  ostentatiously,  but  super- 
ficially and  casually,  you  might  say,  so  that 
what  he  said  would  be  stimulating  rather 
than  informative. 

Now  and  then  he  brought  down  a  new 
book  that  he  thought  might  be  stimulating, 
and  after  he  had  let  it  lie  on  his  desk  for  a 
day  or  two  he  would  happen  to  mention  it 
and  ask  her  if  she  would  care  to  read  it — 
which  she  invariably  did.  Her  comments 
were  usually  very  amusing,  but  showed, 
nevertheless,  a  certain  insight.  She  always 
returned  these  books  promptly.  He  hardly 
dared  ask  her  to  accept  them,  as  it  would 
have  seemed  rather  marked.  The  men  in 
the  office  occasionally  dropped  sticks  and 
even  packages  of  gum  on  her  desk,  which 
she  took  graciously  enough,  distributing 
the  confection,  however,  with  a  generosity 
that  left  little  of  it  for  her  own  consump- 
tion. 

Now  and  then  Roland  had  seen  her  jaws 
in  motion  for  a  moment  or  two  after  such 
a  benefaction,  but  it  was  evident  that  she 
was  not  a  gum  addict.  He  would  have 
liked  to  give  her  a  box  of  candy  onrc  in  a 
while.    He  had  sometimes  brought  candy 


to  Gilfillan's,  placing  it  on  the  parlor  table 
Sunday  afternoons,  with  a  general  invita- 
tion to  the  ladies  to  regale  themselves,  and 
he  had  rather  plumed  himself  on  his  selec- 
tion. The  boxes  were  greatly  admired,  as 
well  as  the  quality  of  the  sweets.  But  so 
far  as  he  had  observed,  nobody  had  pre- 
sented Sophie  with  candy  in  boxes.  It 
would  have  looked  too  marked.  So  with 
flowers.  She  habitually  wore  flowers — a 
little  nosegay  of  pansies  or  violets,  or  a 
rose,  which  she  always  transferred  to  a  tiny 
Bohemian  glass  vase  on  her  desk.  Roland 
thought  that  a  charming  trait.  But  he 
couldn't  bring  her  even  a  dozen  or  so  long- 
stemmed  Beauties,  not  to  speak  of  the  berib- 
boned  baskets  that  he  often  contemplated 
in  the  florists'  windows.  He  could  do  noth- 
ing that  might  look  marked.  As  it  was,  he 
knew  there  was  a  general  impression  in  the 
office  that  he  admired  Miss  Thayer — per- 
haps that  she  regarded  him  favorably. 
Well,  he  didn't  mind  that.  He  did  admire 
her— in  a  way.  She  had  many  admirable 
qualities. 

She  had,  after  all,  good  taste.  She  appre- 
ciated his  neckties,  and  they  were  not  of  a 
sort  to  appeal  to  a  person  destitute  of  fine 
color  sense.  He  hadn't  minded  her  telling 
him  that  she  liked  them — not  a  bit.  As  for 
her  own  dress  now — well,  it  must  have  been 
rather  as  a  contrast  to  the  plain,  depress- 
ingly  plain  attire  of  the  Misses  Dismukes 
and  Gregg  that  it  had  impressed  him  as 
garish  or  tawdry.  Admitted  that  it  was 
not  so  sober  and  inconspicuous  as  some 
people  might  think  suitable  to  a  business 
office,  yet  it  expressed  her — was  in  har- 
mony. 

Did  she  regard  him  favorably?  Some- 
times he  thought  so;  but  on  the  other  hand 
he  sometimes  thought  that  she  laughed  at 
him  a  little  too  much ;  but  then  she  laughed 
at  everybody.  She  was  friendly;  but  then 
she  was  friendly  with  Joe  McCann,  who 
continued  to  call  her  "sister,"  and  she  was 
friendly  with  Weyman  and  with  Walton 
and  with  Mr.  Austin  and  with  Willie. 

Yet  there  was  something  rather  special 
in  her  attitude  toward  him,  he  reasoned, 
or  the  boys  wouldn't  have  kidded,  and  they 
did  kid  now  and  then;  not  offensively.  In 
fact  he  couldn't  help  liking  the  soft  im- 
peachment, and  met  it  not  with  an 
enigmatic  smile  but  a  regular  grin.  It  was 
not  until  Walton  got  married  that  Roland 
realized  the  whitherward  of  his  drifting. 
On  that  interesting  occasion  the  boys 
chipped  in  and  bought  the  happy  couple  a 
splendid  chest  of  silver.  Roland's  chip  was 
so  generous  that  Joe  McCann  remon- 
strated. 

"Listen,  Roly,"  he  said,  "this  ain't  going 
to  be  a  solid  set.  We  want  to  do  it  right, 
but  not  so's  to  tempt  all  the  burglars  in 
town  to  bust  into  their  flat.  Half  this  will 
be  a  plenty." 

"Walton  doesn't  get  married  every  day, 
and  he  is  a  good  chap,"  Roland  urged. 
"Let's  make  it  solid,  Joe." 

"I'm  beginning  to  think  you're  foxy," 
said  McCann.  "Trying  to  set  a  precedent 
against  the  time  you  are  bumped  off — 
what?  You  probably  figure  it  will  be  your 
turn  next;  but  let  me  tell  you,  boy,  when 
you  rob  this  institution  of  its  little  ray  of 
sunshine  you'll  be  in  luck  if  you  get  a  pickle 
fork.  I'm  gonna  put  Sophie  hep  to  that 
too." 

Roland  colored. 

"Ah,  lay  off  that  stuff!"  he  said,  and  he 
said  it  as  awkwardly,  with  as  much 
mauvaise  honte  and  as  little  aplomb  as  can 
be  imagined.  "Say,"  he  continued  ear- 
nestly, "don't  you  go  making  any  breaks! 
You  can  make  a  lot  of  trouble  if  " 

"Oh,  I  won't  butt  in!"  Joe  chuckled. 
"I'm  no  spoil-sport." 

"But  I  want  to  tell  you  that  you're  mis- 
taken if  you  think  " 

"I  don't  think,"  said  McCann,  leering 
at  him  — "  not  unless  there  is  occasion  for  it. 
It  gives  me  brain  fag.  But  listen  some 
more!  If  you  don't  get  busy  pretty  soon 
I  may  change  my  mind  and  see  what 
chance  I've  got." 

And  with  that  he  went  away,  leaving 
Etolud  plantc  Id,  as  you  might  say.  And 
this  it  was  that  gave  Roland  pause,  and 
into  the  pause  came  a  feeling  tnat  he  had 
been  checked  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 
He  had  been  innocent  enough  in  his  in- 
tentions, heaven  knew,  but  no  could  not 
honestly  acquit  himself  of  a  lack  of  con- 
sideration for  Miss  Thayer.  If  others 
could  misconstrue  his  attitude  toward  her, 
she  herself  might  do  so,  and  what  had  been 
sport  for  him,  ho  to  Hpcak,  might  be  well, 
a  mighty  serious  disappointment  to  her. 
He  would  trifle  with  no  woman's  affect  ions 
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'Another 
$50  Raise!" 

""IT7HY,  that's  my  third  in- 
VV  crease  in  a  year!  It  just 
shows  what  special  training  will 
do  for  a  man.  When  I  left  school 
to  go  to  work  I  couldn't  do  any- 
thing in  particular.  All  I  could 
hope  for  was  just  a  job — and 
that's  what  I  got,  at  $60  a  month 
for  routine,  unskilled  work.  I 
stayed  at  it  for  three  years,  with 
one  small  increase  each  year. 

"Then  one  day  I  woke  up.  I  found 
I  wasn't  getting  ahead  simply  because 
I  couldn't  do  any  one  tiling  well.  I  de- 
cided right  then  to  put  in  an  hour  after 
supper  each  night  preparing  myself  for 
more  important  work.  So  I  wrote  to 
Scranton  and  arranged  for  a  course  of 
special  training  for  our  business. 

"Why,  in  a  few  months  I  had  a  whole 
new  vision  c*f  my  work.  I  was  just  be- 
ginning to  really  understand  it.  I  made 
some  suggestions  to  the  manager  and  he 
was  immensely  pleased.  Said  he  had 
noticed  how  much  better  I  was  doing 
lately  and  wished  he  had  more  like  me. 

"Just  after  that  an  opening  came  and 
he  gave  me  my  chance — at  an  increase 
of  $25  a  month.  Six  months  later  I  was 
put  in  charge  of  my  department  and  my 
salary  went  up  again.  Since  then  I've 
had  two  increases  of  §50  a  month  and 
now  I've  got  another  $50  raise!" 

For  30  years  the  International  Cor- 
respondence Schools  have  been  helping 
men  and  women  everywhere  to  win  pro- 
motion, to  earn  more  money,  to  have 
happier  homes,  to  know  the  joy  of  getting 
ahead  in  business  and  in  life. 

More  than  130,000  are  now  taking  the 
up  road  with  I.  C.  S.  help.  Hundreds 
are  starting  every  day.  Isn't  it  about 
time  for  you  to  find  out  what  the  I.  C.  S. 
can  do  for  you? 

Here  is  all  we  ask — without  obligation 
on  your  part  or  a  penny  of  cost,  just  mark 
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deliberately.  That  was  about  the  sum  of 
his  pondering.  Pray  heaven  it  was  not  too 
late,  so  to  speak! 

From  that  moment  he  did  all  that  he 
could  to  correct  any  false  impression  that 
Miss  Thayer  might  have  received  from  his 
thoughtlessness.  He  no  longer  stopped  at 
her  desk  for  that  pleasant  word  or  two,  and 
though  his  courtesy  was  undiminished  he 
discontinued  the  little  friendly  conversa- 
tional interludes  in  the  dictation,  politely 
recalling  her  when  she  showed  a  tendency 
to  stray  into  them.  He  brought  no  more 
books  to  his  desk,  he  wore  the  very  same 
necktie  day  after  day — one  day  after  one 
day. 

At  first  his  behavior  clearly  puzzled  her. 
Being  a  direct  sort  of  young  person,  she 
asked  him  the  reason  for  his  altered  de- 
meanor the  very  first  morning. 

"What's  eating  you  this  morning?"  she 
asked. 

"I  beg  your  pardon?"  said  Roland 
gravely. 

"Don't  mention  it,"  said  she  with  a 
smile  that  should  have  softened  him. 
"What  have  you  been  eating?  We'll  try 
it  that  way." 

"About  my  ordinary  breakfast  menu," 
he  answered  lamely. 

"That's  the  trouble,  I  suppose.  Card- 
board is  about  the  most  indigestible  thing 
you  can  eat.  Couldn't  you  wait  for  the 
oatmeal?  A  new  dining-room  girl,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"I  think  not,"  said  Roland. 

"You'd  better  have  it  out  then." 

"I  beg  your  pardon?" 

"The  tooth.   Might  as  well  first  as  last." 

"I  have  no  toothache,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean,"  Roland  told  her  bravely. 

"You  must  be  sickening  for  something 
then.  Have  you  ever  had  the  measles?" 

"Yes — no — I  hardly  know,"  said  Ro- 
land, almost  losing  his  control.  "I'm  per- 
fectly well,  thank  you.    Shall  we  " 

He  turned  a  letter  over  and  looked  at  its 
back. 

"  I  suppose  we  might  as  well,"  she  sighed. 
"They  say  these  chiropract — excuse  me. 
To  whom?" 

It  was  worse  than  Roland  had  thought 
it  would  be.  The  next  morning  she  ap- 
proached him  with  a  countenance  as  grave 
as  his  own,  although  her  eyes  were  impish. 

"And  what  sort  of  a  night  did  we  have?" 
she  asked  in  the  brisk  trained  tones  of  a 
trained  nurse. 

A  rather  restless  night,  but  Roland 
didn't  tell  her  so.  He  wished  her  a  good 
morning,  but  beyond  a  brief  smile  made  no 
response  to  her  inquiry. 

"Pulse,  temperature  and  respiration 
normal?" 

You  might  have  thought  they  were  from 
appearances;  but  his  pulse  was  decidedly 
accelerated  and  he  felt  a  strange  sort  of 
oppression  in  his  breathing. 

"Shall  we  begin?"  he  asked. 

He  only  looked  at  her  once  or  twice  dur- 
ing that  session,  and  it  was  a  rapid,  sneak- 
ing glance  directly  after  his  delivery  of  a 
sentence.  She  had  one  moonstone-ringed 
finger  pressed  into  the  soft  fullness  of  her 
cheek  in  the  way  that  used  to  irritate  him, 
and  there  was  a  half  smile  on  her  lips  as  her 
quick  pencil  moved  jerkily  over  the  page  of 
her  notebook.  He  did  not  allow  his  gaze 
to  linger  though.  He  wanted  to  stick  to 
his  resolution,  and  to  fortify  it  he  tried 
to  feel  angry  and  contemptuous  when  at 
other  times  during  the  day  he  heard  her 
exchanging  gay  banter  with  Joe  McCann 
and  some  of  the  others.  But  in  this  he 
rather  failed. 

In  fact  his  whole  plan  of  withdrawal 
seemed  to  be  rather  a  failure,  and  the 
realization  of  that  forced  itself  upon  him 
so  strongly  during  the  night  of  the  second 
day  that  after  a  prolonged  mental  struggle 
he  decided  to  abandon  it.  What  was  the 
use?  It  didn't  make  any  difference  to  her. 
Clearly  there  was  no  danger  of  her  becom- 
ing infatuated  with  him.  She  didn't  even 
resent  his  altered  manner.  A  good-natured 
acquiescence  was  all  she  showed.  He  had 
exaggerated  the  importance  of  this  thing, 
and  yet  it  was  important,  indirectly,  inas- 
much as  the  foolish  constraint  was  dis- 
tracting his  attention  from  his  work, 
making  him  absent-minded  and  forgetful. 
He  had  done  several  things  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  done  and  left  undone  some  that 
he  ought  to  have  done  in  the  past  forty- 
eight  hours.  He  would  be  natural  again — 
be  himself,  easily  familiar,  even  gay,  within 
the  limits  of  becoming  mirth;  be,  in  short, 
as  he  had  been  before. 

The  relief  that  this  decision  brought  to 
the  young  man  was  amazing.    He  felt 


actually  exhilarated  as  he  made  his  morn- 
ing toilet  in  anticipation  of — his  day's 
work.  Nothing  like  being  sensible.  He 
put  on  a  new  tie,  calculated  to  attract 
attention.  Tra-la  la-lee,  tra-la-la-la-la-lee, 
their  tales  of  love  shall  tell,  in  accents 
whose  

And  he  ate  a  fair-to-middling  breakfast. 
And  he  stopped  at  the  florist's  stand  on 
Jackson  and  contemplated  a  sheath  of 
daffodils.  Why  not? 

Not  now,  but,  hang  it,  some  other  time, 
maybe!  And  as  for  that  thing  of  calling, 
why  not  call?  It  wouldn't  be  criminal  and 
might  be  amusing. 

He  had  never  called  on  a  girl,  but  for 
that  matter  he  had  never  stood  up  to  a 
man  and  threatened  to  flatten  his  nose 
before  that  Joe  McCann  incident.  There 
had  to  be  a  first  time  for  everything,  and 
other  fellows  called  on  girls  without  suf- 
fering ill  effects. 

A  man  may  drink  and  not  be  drunk, 
A  man  may  fight  and  not  be  slain, 
A  man  may  kiss  

Moderation — that  was  the  thing!  Be 
natural  and  let  the  chips  fall  as  they  may. 

It  was  in  that  mood  that  he  entered  the 
office;  in  that  holiday  mood  that  he  nodded 
and  smiled  at  Sophie  Evelyn,  and  a  little 
later  hailed  McCann  as  old  sport.  He  felt 
an  access  of  the  genial  glow  when,  with  his 
correspondence  ready,  he  called  to  Sophie, 
and  she  came,  radiant  as  ever,  impudent  as 
ever.  But  he  was  ready  for  her. 

"I'm  feeling  better  now,"  he  said,  smil- 
ing frankly.  "A  child  might  play  with  me 
this  morning." 

And  at  that,  incomprehensibly,  Sophie 
Evelyn  seemed  to  congeal. 

"I'll  call  Willie  as  soon  as  we  get 
through,"  said  she.  "I  think  he'd  be  willing 
to  shoot  a  dollar.  Shall  we  begin?  " 

Roland  laughed. 

"I  deserve  that,"  he  said  good-humoredly. 
"I've  been  pretty  ugly,  I  know.  Well, 
that's  all  over  and  I'm  going  to  be  good. 
You'll  see — Sophie." 

"Ain't  you  the  fresh  thing!"  ejaculated 
Miss  Thayer  indignantly,  and  then  at  his 
look  of  dismay  she  laughed,  and  her  won- 
derfully lucent  eyes  became  as  full  of  kind- 
ness and  dancing  deviltry  as  ever.  It  was 
a  tremendous  relief  to  Roland;  so  much 
more  are  looks  than  mere  words.  He 
laughed  with  her.  It  was  all  over,  and  for 
the  present  he  was  satisfied.  Hardly  trust- 
ing himself  to  further  speech  of  a  personal 
nature,  he  began  to  dictate;  but  now  he 
could  look  at  her  with  perfect  freedom — at 
her  hair,  with  the  light  from  the  window 
at  the  back  of  her  making  a  glorious  red- 
gold  halo  of  its  outer  fluffiness;  at  the  curve 
of  her  cheek  and  its  cream-and-rose  com- 
plexion   

It  struck  him  as  if  it  had  been  a  flash  of 
actual  lightning,  instead  of  a  little  ray  of 
piercing  violet  that,  as  he  looked,  turned 
to  darting  red  and  then  to  dazzling  white. 
Yet  it  took  him  a  moment  or  two  to  iden- 
tify it,  and  at  first  its  possible  significance 
only  dully  occurred  to  him.  Slowly  and 
with  a  smothering  sense  of  apprehension 
he  realized  that  the  flash  came  from  a  ring 
set  with  an  enormous  solitaire,  and  that 
the  ring  was  on  the  third  finger — the 
engagement  finger,  as  he  understood  it — 
of  Sophie's  left  hand. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  ring?" 

The  girl  seemed  not  to  notice  the  harsh, 
discordant  tone  of  his  voice.  She  smiled 
complacently,  turning  her  hand  this  way 
and  that,  admiring  the  scintillations  of  the 
gem. 

"From  my  steady,"  she  answered,  and 
gave  him  a  quick,  coquettish  glance  and 
then  demurely  lowered  her  eyes. 

Wonder,  if  you  please,  at  the  stoicism  of 
the  Indian  brave  who,  bound  to  the  stake, 
with  the  mounting  flames  slowly  shriveling 
his  tortured  flesh,  yet  smiles  scornfully  at 
his  torturers,  returns  them  taunt  for  taunt 
and  defies  their  devilish  devices  to  wring  a 
shriek  or  groan  from  his  stern  control; 
marvel  as  you  read  of  our  little  friend,  the 
Spartan  boy,  managing  to  preserve  an  ap- 
pearance of  equanimity  with  the  sharp- 
toothed  fox  beneath  his  robe  lunching  upon 
his  vitals;  recall,  with  emotions  of  ad- 
miration and  awe,  any  instance  you  choose 
of  pain  and  anguish  nobly  borne  and  con- 
cealed; but  don't  exhaust  these  emotions 
until  a  large  share  of  them  has  been  given 
to  the  young  man  who,  suddenly  finding 
himself  passionately  in  love,  and  learning 
at  the  same  instant  that  his  love  is  worse 
than  hopeless,  yet  goes  on  cutting  bread 
and  butter,  as  it  were,  with  unruffled  front. 


Roland  certainly  put  up  a  beautiful 
front.  A  somewhat  livid  and  ashen  front, 
perhaps,  but  otherwise  unruffled.  Con- 
sidering the  difficulty  of  dispelling  a  black 
cloud  that  rolled  against  his  brain,  threat- 
ening its  complete  envelopment,  and  tak- 
ing into  account  the  tidal  wave  of  blood 
that  succeeded  and  then  receded,  first  fill- 
ing every  vein  almost  to  bursting  and  then 
drawing  back  to  the  heart,  weighting  it  and 
burning  it  like  so  much  molten  lead,  it  was 
a  wonderful,  marvelous  and  admirable 
thing,  his  "Oh,  excuse  me!"  and  then 
going  on  with  his  dictation,  rallying  his  dis- 
organized mental  forces,  urging  them  irre- 
sistibly to  the  job. 

Rather  soldierly! 

But  it  left  him  pretty  limp.  A  moment 
or  two  after  she  had  gone  he  put  his  hand 
to  his  forehead  and  it  came  away  wet  with 
sweat.  He  had  to  be  a  pretty  good  little 
soldier  all  through  that  day  and  for  days 
to  come.  That  day  he  fought  to  meet  her 
smiles,  to  keep  up  a  show  of  the  friendli- 
ness that  he  had  as  much  as  promised  her. 
The  next  day  he  was  spared  that  effort,  but 
there  was  another  bloody  bludgeoning  for 
him  to  suffer  with  bis  head  unbowed — Miss 
Thayer  had  gone. 

"On  her  vacation?" 

"No,"  answered  Miss  Pillow,  who,  it 
seemed,  was  now  assigned  to  him.  "I 
think  she  has  left  us  for  good.  It's  a  pity. 
She  was  very  competent.  I'm  afraid  you 
won't  be  very  well  satisfied  with  me  after 
her,  Mr.  Peaseley." 

"Not  at  all,"  Roland  said  mechanically. 
He  forced  a  smile.  "  Left  us  to  get  married, 
I  suppose." 

"I  really  couldn't  say.  Mr.  Austin 
didn't  tell  me  the  reason." 

From  scraps  of  conversation  among  the 
boys  that  he  listened  to  hungrily  Roland 
gathered  that  Miss  Thayer  had  not  con- 
fided to  anyone  even  her  intention  of  leav- 
ing, and  there  was  a  rather  hurt  feeling  in 
consequence.  If  she  was  quitting  to  get 
married — which  seemed  to  be  the  general 
impression — she  might  have  given  the  boys 
a  chance  to  congratulate  her  anyway. 
They  were  all  good  friends  of  hers.  If  she 
had  been  fired  there  would  have  been  a 
bubbling  well  of  sympathetic  indignation 
from  which  she  might  have  drawn  dripping 
bucketfuls;  if — as  was  rumored — she  had 
been  engaged  as  secretary  to  a  multimil- 
lionaire they  would  have  rejoiced  with  her. 
As  it  was,  they  were  sore,  and  declaring 
that  she  was  a  peach  gave  the  phrase  the 
unpleasantly  sarcastic  inflection  and  tried 
to  forget  her.  But  she  was  missed.  Natu- 
rally Roland  was  appealed  to  for  informa- 
tion. Among  others,  Joe  McCann  came 
to  him. 

"What  do  you  know  about  it?"  he  de- 
manded. 

Roland  shrugged. 

"You'll  have  to  ask  somebody  else,"  he 
said.  "I  know  no  more  about  it  than  you 
do.  It's  too  bad,  because  she  was  really 
very  competent." 

McCann  eyed  him  keenly  for  a  moment 
and  then  snorted. 

"  Very  competent ! "  he  echoed.  "  You're 
a  jim-dandy!  Well,  I'll  ask  Austin." 

If  he  did,  and  he  was  quite  capable  of  it, 
Mr.  Austin  presumably  did  not  satisfy  his 
curiosity.  At  least  Roland  heard  no  more 
from  him  on  the  subject  at  that  time.  At 
that  time  Roland  had  no  wish  to  hear  any- 
thing, fearing  the  worst.  His  faculty  of 
concentration  stood  him  in  good  stead  just 
then,  keeping  all  his  thoughts  on  his  work 
to  the  exclusion  of  anything  else  during 
business  hours;  but  inevitably,  when  his 
work  no  longer  occupied  him,  he  suffered 
enough  mental  anguish  to  have  spread 
amply  over  a  hundred  divorce  cases  and 
libel  suits.  Either  dull  misery  or  the  most 
poignant  agony  of  mind  when  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  the  jealous  imaginings 
that  obsessed  him  at  all  times.  Another's! 
The  hackneyed  tragedy  of  that  word! 
C'est  d  rire,  and  yet  the  horrible  implica- 
tions of  it ! 

Another's ! 

And  he  had  himself  to  blame  for  it,  per- 
haps. If  he  had  not  been  a  snob;  if  he  had 
not  been  puffed  up  with  his  own  fancied 
importance — self-dazzled  by  his  self-applied 
thin  varnish  of  culture;  if  he  had  courted 
her  boldly  and  unashamed  in  the  eyes  of 
his  little  world,  wouldn't  there  have  been  a 
good  chance  for  him?  But  he  was  too  fine 
to  get  down  and  scramble  in  the  dust  with 
ragamuffins  for  a  jewel !  Idiot ! 

Now  some  little  ribbon  clerk  who  didn't 
stand  on  his  gentility  had  got  her,  or  some 
drummer,  or  slacking  silk-shirted  mechanic 
(Continued  on  Page  36) 
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SIMPLER  AND 
MORE  COMFORTABLE 

SUPPOSE  your  hat,  for  in- 
stance, came  in  two  pieces. 
Every  time  you  put  it  on 
you'd  have  to  go  through  a  lot 
of  useless  motions.  So  why  wear 
two-piece  underwear  when  one 
union  suit  is  so  much  simpler? 
And  why  wear  the  ordinary 
union  suit  when  you  can  get  the 

HATCH 

ONE  BUTTON 

UNION  SUIT 

It  is  still  simpler  and  still  more 
comfortable.  No  row  of  buttons 
and  buttonholes  up  and  down  the 
front — instead,  "button  one,  trou- 
bles done."  No  binding  and  wrin- 
kling as  when  two  edges  have  to 
be  pulled  together — instead,  a 
smooth,  even  fit  all  over. 


This  Spring  you  can  get  the  Hatch  One 
Button  Union  Suit  in  the  finest  of  knit  goods 
and  nainsook.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send,  free 
on  request,  a  catalog  describing  the  complete 
line. 

The  H  atch  One  Button  Union  Suit  is  featured 
at  the  best  stores  everywhere,  but  if  you 
cannot  get  it  easily  and  quickly,  send  your 
size  with  remittance  to  our  mill  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  you  will  be  supplied  direct,  de- 
livery free. 

Men's  garments:  Knitted  — $1.50,  2.00,  2.50 
and  3.00.  Nainsook-$1.00,  1.50.  1.75,  2.00 
and  2.50. 

Boys' garments:  Knitted— $1.25.  Nainsook  — 
75  cents. 


FULD  &  HATCH  KNITTING  CO. 
ALBANY  NEW  YORK 


(Continued  from  Page  34) 

who  could  buy  gorgeous  diamond  rings — 
tell  it  to  her  in  diamonds;  thirty  cents  a 
day  will  do  it — and  furnish  four-room  flats 
in  weathered  oak  mission — you  furnish  the 
girl;  we'll  furnish  the  flat.  Your  credit  is 
good  with  us.  No,  cut  out  that  stuff! 
Whoever  it  was  would  be  a  good  fellow — a 
better  man  than  he  was.  She  would  choose 
wisely,  no  question  about  that,  as  there 
might  have  been  had  she  chosen  Mr.  Ro- 
land E.  Peaseley,  the  salient  saphead  of  the 
century. 

In  some  such  cheerful  self-communion  he 
was  making  his  way  back  to  the  office  after 
a  perfunctory  lunch  when  out  of  the  multis- 
onous  street  came  a  sound  of  low  laughter 
that  made  his  pulses  jump.  He  looked 
around  and  there  she  was ! 

Vivid  as  ever,  so  that  his  was  not  the 
only  head — by  many— that  was  turned  to 
look  at  her.  Or  perhaps  it  was  the  road  car 
in  which  she  was  seated;  or  it  might  have 
been  that  notice  was  divided  between  her 
and  her  companion.  The  car  was  vivid 
enough  of  itself — a  royal  blue,  with  its  up- 
holstery in  buff  pigskin;  the  metal  work 
gleaming  silver  bright,  the  woodwork  of  a 
clean,  glossy  finish,  the  spare  tire  on  its 
sloping  back  cased  in  the  same  buff  leather. 
It  caught  and  reflected  the  sun  most  con- 
spicuously, while  its  soft  purring,  as  it 
slowed  for  the  corner  and  stood  for  an  in- 
stant, suggested  unlimited  power.  Any- 
body would  have  noticed  the  car.  Even 
Roland  did,  although  his  gaze  had  passed 
swiftly  to  the  laughing  girl  and  then  to  the 
young  man  with  her. 

A  slender,  brown-skinned  young  fel- 
low, damnably  good-looking,  beautifully 
groomed;  attired  comme  il  faut  in  rough, 
expensive,  carefully  careless  sports  clothes, 
he  went  with  the  car  perfectly.  He  was 
laughing  with  the  girl,  whose  costume  also 
suggested  the  country  club  and  its  diver- 
sions, and  even  as  he  seemed  wholly  occu- 
pied with  her,  he  yet  released  his  gleaming, 
purring  monster  at  the  first  white-gloved 
gesture  of  the  traffic  officer  and  shot  for- 
ward, swiftly  and  noiselessly,  into  the  west- 
ward running  stream  of  vehicles,  threading 
his  way  as  far  as  Roland  could  distinguish 
him,  with  consummate  skill  and  only  the 
slightest  apparent  attention  to  anything 
but  what  Sophie  was  saying. 

It  was  less  than  a  moment  from  the  in- 
stant that  Roland  saw  them  until  they  were 
out  of  sight,  but  in  that  short  space  it 
seemed  that  all  that  he  had  suffered  before 
was  trivial. 

The  violence  of  his  emotions  produced 
an  actual  nausea  that  compelled  him  to 
turn  to  a  shop  window  and  stand  there  star- 
ing blankly,  unseeingly,  with  that  deathly 
sensation  at  his  stomach  and  trembling 
knees  that  threatened  to  give  way  beneath 
him,  until  he  had  recovered  in  some  meas- 
ure, and  in  spite  of  his  knees  proceeded  on 
his  way. 

As  he  went  he  tried  to  deduce  some  con- 
clusion from  what  he  had  seen.  Here  was 
no  shopman  or  industrious  young  me- 
chanic to  consider,  but  one  of  the  idle  rich; 
a  roue  perchance,  whose  jaded  fancy  had 
been  caught  by  a  pretty  face  and  un  dia- 
lecte  tres  bizarre.  Was  he  merely  what  his 
people  would  term  an  infatuated  young 
fool,  contemplating  the  honest  folly  of  a 
mesalliance,  or  was  he  a  designing  villain 
who  was  tempting  a  heedless  girl  to  ruin 
with  rare  jewels  and  all  the  other  devil's 
baits  of  luxury?  That  was  for  him  to  find 
out,  and  presently  a  resolution  to  find  out 
formed  and  hardened  in  his  mind,  took  the 
weakness  from  his  knees  and  doubled  his 


fists.  If  everything  was  all  right,  then  all 
right.  He  would  step  back  and  continue  to 
take  his  medicine  until  he  was  killed  or 
cured.  If  not — that  was  where  his  fists 
clenched  and  he  realized  what  joy  there 
might  be  in  a  cruel  and  brutal  homicide. 

He  was  to  find  out  something  significant 
far  sooner  than  he  expected,  for  almost 
immediately  on  entering  the  office  he  came 
upon  Joe  McCann,  who  was — as  was  his 
wont  in  idle  moments — indulging  in  pon- 
derous persiflage  with  one  of  the  young 
women  from  the  lace  department — a  pretty 
young  creature  named  Lindstrom,  to  whom 
Roland  had  often  made  courtly  obeisance. 
Seeing  Roland,  Joe  grinned  and  beckoned. 

"Come  here  a  moment,  Peaseley.  Now 
what  do  you  know  about  this!"  he  said. 
"Here  I  hand  her  a  three  and  a  half  carat, 
guaranteed  to  deceive  experts,  pure-white 
solitaire  stone  that  set  me  back  all  of  a  dol- 
lar and  thirty-five  cents,  and  she  won't 
take  it  just  because  " 

"  Just  because  it's  one  his  old  girl  wouldn't 
take,"  supplied  Miss  Lindstrom,  making 
play  with  her  eyes  at  Roland.  "  Would  you, 
Mr.  Peaseley?  I  guess  I  don't  have  to  take 
anybody's  leavings!  If  he  had  come  at  me 
with  one  that  hadn't  been  used  before  I 
might  of  took  it." 

"But  my  old  girl  did  take  it,  I'm  telling 
you,"  said  Joe.  "Took  it  and  wore  it  and 
said  she'd  be  true  as  the  stars  above.  Am 
I  to  blame  if  she  changed  her  mind?  I  cer- 
tainly do  have  the  dog-gonedest  luck  around 
this  shop  with  my  fiongsays!"  he  con- 
tinued, with  an  affecting  break  in  his  voice. 
"Before  Sophie  Evelyn  there  was  Kitty 
and  b-before  K-Kitty  " 

"Well,  hand  it  over,"  said  the  girl,  "if 
you  feel  as  bad  as  all  that  about  it." 

She  slid  the  ring  over  her  finger  and 
turned  the  setting  outward,  whereupon  a 
ray  of  violet  shot  out  that  changed  to  red 
and  then  to  a  dazzling  white.  Roland 
uttered  an  involuntary  cry  that  she  took  as 
a  burlesque  of  amazement,  and  after  an 
appreciative  giggle  she  minced  away  to  her 
work.  Then  for  the  first  time  McCann 
really  looked  at  Roland  and  his  merry  face 
suddenly  became  concerned. 

"Say,  Roly,  you're  sick!"  he  exclaimed. 

"It  isn't  anything.  Just  a  spell,"  Roland 
muttered.  "Don't  look  at  me  like  that!" 
he  continued  sharply;  and  then,  "Tell  me, 
Joe,  did  you  give  that  ring  to  Miss  Thayer 
the  last  day  she  was  here?" 

"Yes,"  replied  McCann.  "But  what  " 

Roland  did  not  wait  for  further  ques- 
tioning. He  was  already  on  his  way  down 
the  corridor  that  led  to  Mr.  Austin's  office, 
where  he  stopped,  and  after  a  single  per- 
functory knock  opened  the  door  and  en- 
tered. 

Mr.  Austin  looked  up,  frowning  at  the 
intrusion,  and  then  seeing  who  it  was,  said, 
"Oh,  yes!  Sit  down,  Peaseley.  I  was  told 
you  were  out." 

"I  was  out  to  lunch,"  Roland  explained. 
"I  wanted  " 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Austin,  "of  course. 
Well,  I've  got  something  to  tell  you.  Mr. 
Westerman  is  leaving  us  the  first  of  next 
week,  and  Mr.  Payne  and  I  have  decided 
to  give  you  a  chance  at  his  job.  We  are  not 
quite  sure  about  your  size,  mind  you,  and 
it  will  be  understood  for  the  present  that 
the  arrangement  is  temporary;  but  if  you 
make  good,  as  I  think  you  will,  you'll  stick. 
Well,  what  do  you  think?" 

He  beamed  benevolently,  and  leaning 
back  in  his  swiveled  chair  awaited  Roland's 
torrent  of  grateful  thanks. 

"It's  very  kind  of  you,"  said  Roland 
absent-mindedly.   "Of  course  I  shall  try. 


What  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Austin,  was 
Miss  Thayer's  address.  I  am  told  it  doesn't 
appear  in  the  register,  and  I  understand 
that  you  personally  engaged  her." 
_  "Yes,  I  engaged  her,"  replied  Mr.  Aus- 
tin, knitting  his  bushy  brows  and  peering 
from  under  them  at  the  young  man  cu- 
riously. "Am  I  to  understand  that  you 
want  this  new  position,  or  do  you  decline 
it?" 

"Oh,  certainly  I  want  it — thank  you!  I 
didn't  expect  it  at  all;  but  I'll  do  my  best, 
to — make  good.  If  you  can  give  me  Miss 
Thayer's  address  " 

"What  do  you  want  it  for?  Has  she 
mislaid  anything  or  forgotten  anything?" 

"It's  personal,"  Roland  answered.  "I 
don't  feel  at  liberty  to  go  into  particulars, 
but — I  want  to  communicate  with  her. 
It's  rather  urgent." 

Mr.  Austin  stared  at  him  for  a  moment 
and  then  broke  into  a  laugh. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  Pease- 
ley?" he  asked.  "I  give  you  a  promotion 
that  I  thought  would  make  you  turn  hand- 
springs, and  you  dismiss  that  unimportant 
little  matter  and  you  implore  me  for  an 
address.  Personal!  Well,  if  it's  personal 
and  urgent  perhaps  I'd  better  give  it  to 
you — if  the  young  woman  wishes  me  to  do 
so.  Do  you  think  she  will?" 

"I — I  am  not  sure,  sir,"  Roland  stam- 
mered. 

"Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  if  she  had 
wanted  you  to  have  her  address  she  would 
have  given  it  to  you?" 

The  old  devil  asked  that  question  very 
blandly. 

"That  wouldn't  follow,"  said  Roland 
bluntly.  "I  have  never  asked  for  it,  and 
she — Miss  Thayer  would  not  have  been 
likely  to  volunteer  it." 

"Unless  the  personal  matter  required 
it?" 

Roland  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  he 
said,  flushing: 

"I  hope  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  that  I 
would  give  her  no  cause  to  regret" — he 
stopped  again — "I  would  ask  you  to  be 
kind  enough  to  ascertain,  but  it  would  take 
time,  and  " 

"And  the  thing  is  urgent — very,  very 
urgent,"  Mr.  Austin  murmured  thought- 
fully. "Well,  I'll  give  you  the  address  con- 
ditionally on  your  going  out  there  at  once 
and  getting  this  urgent  personal  matter  off 
your  chest  so  that  you  can  put  your  mind 
a  little  on  business.  Have  you  a  notebook, 
or  can  you  remember  it?  " 

He  gave  the  young  man  an  address  on 
Ashland  Avenue,  and  he  had  hardly  done 
so  when  Roland  thanked  him  hurriedly 
and  departed,  sans  ceremonie. 

"Well,  I'll  be  switched!"  Mr.  Austin 
ejaculated. 

The  street  number  that  Mr.  Austin  had 
given  Roland  identified  no  humble  cottage 
after  all,  but  an  ugly  and  substantial  old 
house  in  a  block  of  ugly  and  substantial  old 
houses  whose  appearance  suggested  better 
days. 

Two  or  three  of  them,  indeed,  had  fallen 
on  distinctly  evil  days,  by  the  evidence 
of  scaling  paint,  rusted  iron  railings  and 
ragged,  weed-grown  lawns,  but  this  one 
was  among  the  well-preserved,  retaining 
all  its  unimpeachable  respectability  and 
something  of  the  spruceness  of  youth.  It 
was,  in  fact,  rather  imposing,  and  Roland's 
first  impression  that  it  might  be  a  private 
boarding  house  something  like  his  own  was 
dispelled  even  before  a  neat,  quite  un- 
boardinghouselike  maid  opened  the  door 

(Concluded  on  Page  39) 
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Blue  Bird-^aud 
^The  TCmydom 

To  that  mystic  land  —  "The  Kingdom 
of  the  Future"  where  dwell  the  souls 
of  babes  unborn,  BlueBird  brings 
happiness  and  rejoicing. 

For  BlueBird  means  that  the  welcom- 
ing song  of  the  mothers  "who  stand 
waiting  at  the  door  "  will  be  more  than 
ever  fresh  and  joyous. 

It  means  that  they  will  be  spared  the 
most  wearing  of  all  household  tasks 
and  that  even  after  washday  they  will 
feel  strong  and  untired. 

And  the  future  health  and  happiness 
of  the  babes  to  be  as  well  as  that  of 


ihe  ^iuiure" 


their  mothers  is  made  more  certain  by 
the  freedom  from  toil  that  BlueBird 
brings. 

The  fact  that  clothes  washed  in 
BlueBird  are  washed  cleaner  and  last 
many  times  longer  than  when  washed 
by  the  ordinary  methods  is  entirely 
due  to  the  distinctly  superior  and 
correct  BlueBird  principle  of  washing. 

To  really  appreciate  BlueBird  you 
must  sec  it  at  work.  Let  your  dealer 
demonstrate  it  to  you  and  ask  him, 
too,  to  tell  you  how  conveniently  easy 
it  is  to  buy  BlueBird. 


BlueBird  Diviiion 
THE  DAVIS  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Dayton.  Ohio 


'BlueBird 
Brings 

Happiness  to  Homework' 
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"This  blue  flame  with  the  clean  white  tips 
is  the  hottest." 


"It's  just  the  flame  to  use  for 
baking,  or  boiling,  or  any  kind 
of  fast  cooking.  And  the  beauty 
of  it  is  that  it  doesn't  blacken 
^  ^  your  pots  or  pans." 




NEW  PERFECTION 

Oil  Cook  Stoves  and  Ovens 


THE  CLEVELAND 
METAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

7026  PLATT  AVE    CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

*/Hade  ill  Canada  6y 

THE  PERFECTION  STOVE  CO  LTD  SARNIA 


*Also  makers  of 

PERFECTION 

OiJ  Healers  and 

ALADDIN 

Cook  in gr  Utensils 


Branches  in  Principal  Cities 


That  Long  Blue  Chimney  burner  provides  room 
for  complete  combustion  of  the  kerosene — every 
drop  has  time  to  burn  up  into  clean  intense  heat 
before  it  reaches  the  cooking  pan.  That's  how 
the  New  Perfection  ban- 
ishes the  Beast — the 
frowning  smoke  and  un- 
pleasant odor. 

And  that's  why  your  pans 
keep  shiny — why  your 
kitchen  stays  cool  and 
comfortable.  No  wonder 
that  more  than  3,000,000 
women  cook  on  the  New 
Perfection ! 

Just  as  fast  as  the  kerosene 
oil  is  turned  into  clean 
heat,  a  powerful  draft 
drives  it  forcefully,  in  one 
hot,  concentrated  stream, 
up  against  the  utensil. 

New  Perfection 
Cooks  Anything 

New  Perfection  cooks 
know  they  can  make  any- 
thing— from  doughnuts  to 
the  most  delicate  sponge 
cake — on  the  New  Perfection.  It  gives  speedy, 
steady,  clean  cooking  heat  for  all  occasions. 

Each  burner  is  almost  a  cook  stove  in  itself. 
You  can  keep  the  tea-kettle  simmering  with 
the  low  flame.  On  another  burner  you  can  use 


This  blue  flame  with  the  clean  white 
tips  is  just  as  clean  as  it  looks — and  it's 
the  hottest 


the  medium  flame — an  all-blue  flame — for 
most  ordinary  cooking  purposes.  And  for 
fast  cooking  there's  the  high  flame  with  the 
clean  white  tips.  It's  the  hottest. 


It  has  a  Speedy, 
Steady  Fire 

At  any  flame-speed,  the 
New  Perfection  is  the 
same  —  steady  and  de- 
pendable. Once  set,  the 
flame  stays  put.  And 
it's  always  visible  through 
the  mica  doors. 

Brass  Burners 
Make  for  Long  Life 

One  of  the  reasons  why 
the  New  Perfection  shows 
such  a  long,  healthy  life- 
line is  that  every  part  is 
made  right.  The  New 
Perfection  burner,  for  ex- 
ample, is  solid  brass — not 
merely  brass-finished.  It 
never  rusts,  nor  does  it 
burn  out,  even  with  years 
of  constant  service. 


See  a  Demonstration 

Your  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  the  New 
Perfection — see  him,  or  write  us  for  the  free 
New  Perfection  Booklet. 
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(Concluded  from  Pago  36) 

,0  him  and  ushered  him  into  a  reception 
■oom  that,  if  not  quite  so  modern  in  its 
urnishings  as  some  of  the  newer  hotel 
larlors  that  Roland  had  seen,  had  at  least 
i  modern  note.  Not  a  boarding-house 
jarlor. 

He  saw  all  this  without  any  attempt  to 
eason  it  out.  His  capacity  for  bewilder- 
nent  was  already  overcrowded,  and  be- 
ides,  there  was  the  momentary  expecta- 
ion  of  Miss  Thayer's  appearance.  The 
naid  had  told  him  that  she  was  at  home — 
vhich  he  had  thought  unlikely — and  that 
vas  enough  to  paralyze  his  reasoning  facul- 
ies.  She  was  coming!  Coming!  The  maid 
lad  returned  to  tell  him  that  Miss  Thayer 
vould  be  right  down. 

She  was  coming! 

Then  she  came — and  the  moment  she 
aw  him  she  laughed — laughed!  But  al- 
nost  immediately  she  checked  her  mirth 
ind  seemed  troubled.  Roland  was  cer- 
ainly  looking  haggard. 

"Something  funny,"  she  partly  explained, 
>ffering  her  hand.  "How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
5easeley?  Are  you  well?" 

"Quite  well,  thank  you,"  Roland  replied 
ndistinctly. 

He  took  her  hand  and  released  it  at  once, 
t  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever 
ouched  it,  and  the  effect  of  its  warm,  soft, 
'et  firm  clasp  was  thrilling  past  endurance. 

"You  don't  look  so,"  she  said.  "Sit 
lown  and  make  yourself  comfortable.  No, 
ake  that  chair — it's  easier.  What  are  you 
loing  away  from  the  office  at  this  time  of 
lay?" 

"I — I  wanted  to  see  you,"  Roland  an- 
wered,  faltering  as  he  looked  at  her.  She 
ras  wearing  a  plainly  designed  dress  that 
irought  out  the  unusual  fairness  of  her  skin 
n  the  most  amazing  way.  Her  hands  were 
rery  white,  exquisitely  shaped.  "So  I 
ame.  Your  leaving  was — unexpected." 

"It  was  sudden,  wasn't  it?  It  was  sud- 
len  to  me.  You  see,  I  came  home  to  find 
ny  beloved  father  desperately  ill  and  re- 
using to  take  medicine  or  nourishment 
rom  any  hand  but  mine.  He  is  still  on  the 
'erge  of  collapse,  and  any  sudden  shock — 
ike  my  going  back  to  the  office — might 
irove  fatal,  or  even  worse.  So  I  don't 
uppose  I  shall  ever  go  back." 

She  spoke  with  a  flippancy  that  seemed 
ieartless — almost  gayly.  Roland  rose  at 
nee. 

"I  hadn't  heard  of  it,"  he  said  in  con- 
usion.  "I  shouldn't  have  intruded." 

"Oh,  sit  down,  please.  He  isn't  really  ill; 
ie's  only  dying  to  get  out  to  the  links, 
'hat's  where  I  was  this  morning — a  nurse 
las  to  have  some  fresh  air  and  exercise,  of 
ourse,  and  I  have  just  been  maddening 
iim  with  an  account  of  our  foursome — 
ubbing  it  in — and  telling  him  how  his 
lated  rival  dub  did  a  seventy-seven  yes- 
erday.  That's  his  punishment.  He's  been 
hamming,  and  he's  afraid  to  convalesce 
oo  soon,  and  I'm  pretending  to  be  crazy 
o  get  back  to  work.  Really,  I'm  not. 
'arents  can  be  a  great  trial  sometimes, 
an't  they?" 

She  rattled  all  this  off  with  a  heightened 
olor  and  perhaps  a  suspicion  of  nervous- 
iess.  Roland  was  still  dazed,  but  that 
letermination  of  his  to  find  out  was  re- 
ived. 

"I  want  you  to  tell  me  about  this,"  he 
aid  earnestly.  "I  don't  understand.  I 
hought  I  should  find  you  in  different  sur- 
oundings.  I  come  here  and  see  you  " 

"It's  nice  of  you  to  come.  I— thought 
»erhaps  you  might." 

She  said  it  nicely,  and  then  laughed  again 
without  any  apparent  reason,  and  again 
omposed  herself  to  comparative  serious- 
iess. 

"There's  no  great  mystery  about  it," 
he  said.  "We  are  just  fairly  well  off.  If 
ny  father  had  anything  like  a  decent 
msiness  head — well,  I  won't  go  into  that. 
Jut  I've  always  been  businesslike,  pract- 
ical, and  I  always  wanted  to  fit  myself  for 
omething  that  would  make  me  independ- 
nt  of — the  next  thing  that  might  hap- 
len;  so  I  up  and  took  a  commercial  course 
r»  a  commercial  college.  There  was  con- 
iderable  parental  opposition,  but  I  did  it. 
Vasn't  that  too  awful?" 

"I  don't  think  so,"  said  Roland. 

"It  was  lots  of  fun.  Some  of  my  college 
hums  were — priceless." 

That  was  a  word  of  Roland's,  and  she 
Doked  at  him  rather  mischievously  an  she 
aid  it. 

"The  next  thing  was  to  see  if  my,  per- 
laps,  too  partial  professors  were  deceiving 
ne  when  they  said  that  I  was  a  wonder, 
['here  was  only  one  way  to  test  that,  which 


was  to  get  a  job.  That  was  where  father 
had  his  first  heart  attack.  But  I  answered 
Payne  &  Austin's  advertisement,  and— 

voild!" 

She  gave  him  another  mischievous  smile. 

"I  think  I  got  the  job  and  kept  it— on 
the  showing  that  I  made.  Mr.  Austin  told 
me  that  he  didn't  recognize  me  at  first.  He 
hadn't  seen  me  since  I  was  little.  And  then 
I  used  an  alias.  My  real  name  is  Margaret. 
Not  so  pretty  as  Sophie  Evelyn,  do  you 
think?" 

Roland  shook  his  head. 

"I  proved  that  I  could  make  my  own 
living  as  a  stenographer,  didn't  I?" 

Roland  nodded. 

"I  think  you  ought  to  know.  I  did  my 
best  to  make  myself  awful,  so  that  aside 
from  my  work  you  wouldn't  like  me  at  all. 
I  succeeded,  didn't  I?" 

Roland  shook  his  head.  What  an  obtuse 
ass  he  had  been!  But  he  had  to  satisfy 
himself  concerning  one  thing  instantly: 

"That  ring  you  wore  the  last  day — 
McCann  gave  it  to  you,  but  I  didn't 
know  " 

"Yes,  that  was  a  joke  of  dear  Mr.  Mc- 
Cann's  and  mine.  'La  moquerie  est  souvent 
une  indigence  d' esprit,'  you  know.  I  re- 
turned it  to  him  though.  I  told  him  I 
loved  another  and  could  never  be  his." 

"I— I  saw  you  in  a  car  with  a  man  this 
morning,"  Roland  blurted  out  desperately. 
"Was  he — did  you  mean  him  when  you 
said  that  you — that  there  was  another?  " 

"Really,  Mr.  Peaseley!" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Roland  miser- 
ably. 

"Ain't  you  the  fresh  thing!"  she  ex- 
claimed in  her  best  Sophie  Evelyn  manner, 
and  with  the  swift  transition  from  dignity 
to  impudence  that  had  bewildered  more 
than  once  before. 

"Did  you  come  here  to  ask  me  that?" 
she  asked  him  suddenly. 

Roland  bent  his  head  in  assent. 

"Then  it  would  be  a  shame  to  have  you 
take  all  that  trouble  for  nothing,"  said 
Miss  Thayer.  "That  boy  was  Billy  Elliot. 
He  knows  how  to  drive  a  car.  Do  you?  " 

"No,"  answered  Roland  humbly.  "I 
know  very  little  of  anything  else." 

"Nor  does  Billy,"  she  rejoined.  "I'm 
not  engaged  to  him,  since  you  seem  to  be 
interested.  And  now  that  I  have  answered 
that  question,  Mr.  Peaseley,  I  must  really 
ask  you  to  try  to  observe  les  convenances  a 
little  more  carefully — that  is,  if  you  intend 
to  call  here  again." 

She  rose,  as  did  Roland,  and  stood  in  a 
stately  pose,  the  expression  of  her  beautiful 
eyes  slightly  disdainful.  She  extended  her 
hand  to  him,  but  as  a  princess  might  have 
to  a  peasant.  He  was  about  to  bow  over  it 
when  she  was  seized  with  another  fit  of 
laughter  and  dropped  back  into  her  chair. 

"You  shouldn't  do  that,"  said  Roland 
with  grave  reproach.  "I've  made  a  bigger 
fool  of  myself  than  even  Nature  intended. 
I'm  quite  aware  of  that,  and  I  know  that 
I've  been  ridiculous  from  the  first  moment 
that  I  saw  you;  but  I  have  suffered  too. 
If  you  knew  how  much — since  I  saw  that 
ring  on  your  finger  and — well,  you  wouldn't 
laugh  now." 

She  sobered  a  little  at  that  appeal,  but 
even  so  her  mirth  was  not  entirely  subdued. 

"It — it — isn't  that,"  she  said.  "I  like 
you  to — to  be  a  fool.  But  what  I've  been 
laughing  at  is — do  you  know  there's  a 
black  smudge  on  your  nose?  Really  and 
truly.  Stoop  down  " 

Roland  did  not  return  to  the  office.  It 
was  too  late.  Nor  did  he  go  to  the  Gilfil- 
lans'  for  dinner,  because  he  didn't  feel  like 
eating,  and  in  his  present  mood  he  would 
have  found  the  Gilfillan  gang  or  any  other 
gang  an  infliction.  He  walked  because  he 
felt  like  walking,  and  he  chose  unfrequented 
streets  that  led  nowhere  in  particular  so 
far  as  he  knew  or  cared.  He  walked  lightly 
but  with  a  measured  tread  to  the  cadences 
of  an  old  rime  in  which  there  is  much 
reason : 

A  — wan  —  may  —  drink  —  and—  not  — be  — 
drunk, 

A  —  man  — may — fight  —  and  —  not  —  be  — 

main, 

A— man  may  —  kiss  —  a  —  prel-  ty  Iohh 
And   yet- be— wel— come— back— a— gain. 

Hut  t  hat  is  not  saying  that  he  had  kissed 
anybody.  He  might  have  been  exhilarated 
l>y  the  mere  assurance  that,  when  he  did 
call  again  at  the  Thayer  residence  he  would 
not  be  exactly  unwelcome. 

Yes,  humble  in  spirit,  as  he  was,  he  was 
quite  sure  of  that!  He  walked  with  the  air 
of  a  conqueror. 


Herds  a  metfl' 
already  cooked 


Spaghetti 

Ready  cooked         ready  to 


serve 


THERE'S  a  delicious  meal,  perfectly  sea- 
soned and  cooked,  ready  to  heat  and  eat, 
in  a  can  of  Heinz  Spaghetti. 

And  Heinz  Spaghetti  is  as  nourishing  and 
digestible  as  it  is  good  tasting. 

Heinz-made  dry  spaghetti  is  cooked  with 
selected  cheese  and  the  tomato  sauce  for  which 
Heinz  is  famous,  in  accordance  with  the 
recipe  of  an  Italian  Chef  —  all  in  the  spotless 
Heinz  kitchens  with  the  same  skill  and  care 
that  has  made  the  57  Varieties  so  famous. 


tome 


of  thi 


57 


Vinegars 
Baked  Beans 
Apple  Butter 
Tomato  Ketchup 


All  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  ure  packed  in  Canada 
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"Foster  gave  me  something 
to  think  about,  and  I'm 
going  to  take  his  tip. 

"  I — IE  was  in  today  while  the  book- 
keeper was  writing  checks  on 
our  machine,  and  after  watching 
him  a  while  Foster  asked  me  if  he 
might  make  a  friendly  suggestion. 
"Foster  told  me  that  since  they 
have  been  using 

^euance 


— they  have  been  able  to  relieve 
their  high-salaried  employees  of 
check  writing,  the  junior  clerks 
being  able  to  take  care  of  same  with 
remarkable  speed  and  accuracy. 
"While  speed  is  the  outstanding 
feature  of  Defiance,  the  protection 
it  gives  is  unsurpassed.  A  Defi- 
ance-written check  has  never  been 
raised. 

"Besides  the  Commercial  model 
for  regular  checks,  the  Defiance 
line  includes  a  Payroll  Writer  and 
a  Dividend  Writer — the  fastest 
error-proof  check  writing  devices 
made." 

Executives  interested  in  knowing 
how  big  business  men  have  learned 
to  reduce  office  overhead,  and  to 
escape  the  dangers  of  raised  checks 
and  payroll  robberies,  are  invited 
to  write  for  one  or  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing booklets — 

"The  Perils  of  a  Cash  Payroll" 
(For  Payroll  Checks ) 
"Dollars  and  Dividends" 
(For  Dividend  Checks) 
"Cutting  Dollars  Off  Your  Checks" 
(For  Regular  Checks) 

AGENTS:  A  few  choice  territories  are  still  available. 
Write  for  details  of  attractive  agency  proposition. 

Defiance  Check  Writer 
Corporation 

Oldest  JXCakers  of  Check  Writers 
in  Jlmerica 
Rochester  New  York 


These  are  very  natural  questions  at  the 
first  onset.  But  are  they  sound  questions? 
May  they  not  be  a  little  affected  by  false 
analogies?  The  governing  of  the  whole  of 
the  world  may  turn  out  to  be  not  a  magni- 
fied version  of  governing  a  part  of  the  world, 
but  a  different  sort  of  job  altogether.  These 
analogies  that  people  draw  so  readily  from 
national  states  may  not  really  work  in  a 
world  state. 

And  first  with  regard  to  this  question  of  a 
king  or  president.  Let  us  ask  whether  it  is 
probable  that  the  world  state  will  have  any 
single  personal  head  at  all. 

Is  the  world  state  likely  to  be  a  mon- 
archy— either  an  elective,  short-term,  lim- 
ited monarchy  such  as  is  the  United  States, 
or  an  inherited  limited  monarchy  like  the 
British  Empire? 

Many  people  will  say  you  must  have  a 
head  of  the  state.  But  must  you?  Is  not 
this  idea  a  legacy  from  the  days  when  states 
were  small  communities  needing  a  leader  in 
war  and  diplomacy? 

In  the  world  state  we  must  remember 
there  will  be  no  war — and  no  diplomacy  as 
such. 

I  would  even  question  whether  in  such  a 
great  modern  state  as  the  United  States  of 
America  the  idea  and  the  functions  of  the 
President  may  not  be  made  too  important. 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  question  has  been 
asked  by  many  people  in  the  States  lately, 
and  has  been  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

The  Headship  of  the  World  State 

The  broad  lines  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  were  drawn  in  a  period  of  al- 
most universal  monarchy.  American  affairs 
were  overshadowed  by  the  personality  of 
George  Washington,  and,  as  you  know, 
monarchist  ideas  were  so  rife  that  there 
was  a  project  during  the  years  of  doubt  and 
division  that  followed  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence for  importing  a  German  king,  a 
Prussian  prince,  in  imitation  of  the  British 
Monarchy.  But  if  the  United  States  were 
beginning  again  to-day  on  its  present  scale, 
would  it  put  so  much  power  and  impor- 
tance upon  a  single  individual  as  it  put 
upon  George  Washington  and  his  succes- 
sors in  the  White  House?  I  doubt  it  very 
much. 

There  may  be  a  limit,  I  suggest,  to  the 
size  and  complexity  of  a  community  that 
can  be  directed  by  a  single  personal  head. 
Perhaps  that  limit  may  have  been  passed 
by  both  the  United  States  and  by  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  at  the  present  time.  It  may  be 
possible  for  one  person  to  be  leader,  and  to 
have  an  effect  of  directing  personality  in  a 
community  of  millions  or  even  of  tens  of 
millions.  But  is  it  possible  for  one  small, 
short-lived  individual  to  get  over  and  affect 
and  make  any  sort  of  contact  with  hun- 
dreds of  millions  in  thousands  of  towns  and 
cities? 

Recently  we  have  watched  with  admira- 
tion and  sympathy  the  heroic  efforts  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  shake  hands  with  and  get 
his  smile  well  home  into  the  hearts  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  British  Empire,  of 
which  he  is  destined  to  become  the  "  golden 
link."  After  tremendous  exertions  a  very 
large  amount  of  the  ground  still  remains  to 
be  covered. 

I  will  confess  I  cannot  see  any  single  in- 
dividual human  head  in  my  vision  of  the 
world  state. 

The  linking  reality  of  the  world  state  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  not  an  individual 
but  an  idea — such  an  idea  as  that  of  a  hu- 
man commonweal  under  the  God  of  all 
mankind. 

If  at  any  time,  for  any  purpose,  some  one 
individual  had  to  step  out  and  act  for  the 
world  state  as  a  whole,  then  I  suppose 
the  senior  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  or 
the  speaker  of  the  council,  or  the  head  of  the 
associated  scientific  societies,  or  some  such 
person,  could  step  out  and  do  what  had  to 
be  done. 

But  if  there  is  to  be  no  single  head  per- 
son, there  must  be  at  least  some  sort  of 
assembly  or  council.  That  seems  to  be 
necessary.  But  will  it  be  a  gathering  at  all 
like  Congress  or  the  British  Parliament, 
with  a  government  side  and  an  opposition 
ruled  by  party  traditions  and  party  ideas? 

There  again  I  think  we  may  be  too  easily 
misled  by  existing  but  temporary  condi- 
tions. I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  as- 
sume that  the  council  of  the  world  state 
will  be  an  assembly  of  party  politicians.  I 
believe  it  will  be  possible  to  have  it  a  real 
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gathering  of  representatives,  a  fair  sample 
of  the  thought  and  will  of  mankind  at  large, 
and  to  avoid  a  party  development  by  a 
more  scientific  method  of  voting  than  the 
barbaric  devices  used  for  electing  represen- 
tatives to  Congress  or  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, devices  that  play  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  party  organizer,  who  trades 
upon  the  defects  of  political  method. 

Will  this  council  be  directly  elected? 
That,  I  think,  may  be  found  to  be  essential. 
And  upon  a  very  broad  franchise.  Because, 
firstly,  it  is  before  all  things  essential  that 
every  adult  in  the  world  should  feel  a  direct 
and  personal  contact  between  himself  and 
the  world  state,  and  that  he  is  an  assenting 
and  participating  citizen  of  the  world ;  and, 
secondly,  because  if  your  council  is  ap- 
pointed by  any  intermediate  body  all  sorts 
of  local  and  national  considerations,  essen- 
tial in  the  business  of  the  subordinate  body, 
will  get  in  the  way  of  a  simple  and  direct 
regard  for  the  world  commonweal. 

And  as  to  this  council:  Will  it  have  great 
debates  and  wonderful  scenes  and  crises  and 
so  forth — the  sort  of  thing  that  looks  well 
in  a  large  historic  painting?  There  again 
we  may  be  easily  misled  by  analogy.  One 
consideration  that  bars  the  way  to  any- 
thing of  that  sort  is  that  its  members  will 
have  no  common  language  which  they  will 
be  all  able  to  speak  with  the  facility  neces- 
sary for  eloquence.  Eloquence  is  far  more 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  a  Red  Indian 
powwow  than  to  the  ordering  of  large  and 
complicated  affairs.  The  world  council  may 
be  a  very  taciturn  assembly.  It  may  even 
meet  infrequently.  Its  members  may  com- 
municate their  views  largely  by  notes 
which  may  have  to  be  very  clear  and  expli- 
cit— because  they  will  have  to  stand  transla- 
tion— and  short  to  escape  neglect. 

And  what  will  be  the  chief  organs  and 
organizations  and  works  and  methods  with 
which  this  council  of  the  world  state  will  be 
concerned? 

There  will  be  a  supreme  court,  determin- 
ing not  international  law,  but  world  law. 
There  will  be  a  growing  code  of  world  law. 

There  will  be  a  world  currency. 

There  will  be  a  ministry  of  posts,  trans- 
port and  communications  generally. 

There  will  be  a  ministry  of  trade  in  staple 
products  and  for  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
earth. 

There  will  be  a  ministry  of  social  and 
labor  conditions. 

There  will  be  a  ministry  of  world  health. 

There  will  be  a  ministry — the  most  im- 
portant ministry  of  all — watching  and  sup- 
plementing national  educational  work  and 
taking  up  the  care  and  stimulation  of  back- 
ward communities. 

Factors  That  Make  for  Simplicity 

And  instead  of  a  war  office  and  naval  and 
military  departments,  there  will  be  a  peace 
ministry,  studying  the  belligerent  possibil- 
ities of  every  new  invention,  watching  for 
armed  disturbances  everywhere,  and  hav- 
ing complete  control  of  every  armed  force 
that  remains  in  the  world.  All  these  world 
ministries  will  be  working  in  cooperation 
with  local  authorities,  who  will  apply  world- 
wide general  principles  to  local  conditions. 

These  items  probably  comprehend  every- 
thing that  the  government  of  a  world  state 
would  have  to  do.  Much  of  its  activity 
would  be  merely  the  coordination  and  ad- 
justment of  activities  already  very  thor- 
oughly discussed  and  prepared  for  it  by 
local  and  national  discussions.  I  think  it 
will  be  a  mistake  for  us  to  assume  that  the 
work  of  a  world  government  will  be  vaster 
and  more  complex  than  that  of  such  govern- 
ments as  those  of  the  United  States  or  the 
British  Empire.  In  many  respects  it  will 
have  an  enormously  simplified  task.  There 
will  be  no  foreign  enemy,  no  foreign  compe- 
tition, no  tariffs,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  or 
tariff  wars.  It  will  be  keeping  order;  it  will 
not  be  carrying  on  a  contest.  There  will  be 
no  necessity  for  secrecy;  it  will  not  be  nec- 
essary to  have  a  cabinet  plotting  and  plan- 
ning behind  closed  doors;  there  will  be  no 
general  policy  except  a  steady  attention  to 
the  common  welfare.  Even  the  primary 
origin  of  a  world  council  must  necessarily 
be  different  from  that  of  any  national  gov- 
ernment. Every  existing  government  owes 
its  beginnings  to  force,  and  is  in  its  funda- 
mental nature  militant.  It  is  an  offensive- 
defensive  organ.  This  fact  saturates  our 
legal  and  social  tradition  more  than  one 


realizes  at  first.  There  is,  about  civil  law 
everywhere,  a  faint  flavor  of  a  relaxed  state 
of  siege.  But  a  world  government  will  arise 
out  of  different  motives  and  realize  a  differ- 
ent ideal.  It  will  be  primarily  an  organ  for 
keeping  the  peace. 

And  now  perhaps  we  may  look  at  this 
project  of  a  world  state  mirrored  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  life  of  one  individual 
citizen.  Let  us  consider  very  briefly  the 
life  of  an  ordinary  young  man  living  in  a 
world  state,  and  consider  how  it  would 
differ  from  a  commonplace  life  to-day. 

He  will  have  been  born  in  some  one  of  the 
united  states  of  the  world — in  New  York, 
or  California,  or  Ontario,  or  New  Zealand, 
or  Portugal,  or  France,  or  Bengal,  or 
Shansi;  but  wherever  his  lot  may  fall  the 
first  history  he  will  learn  will  be  the  won- 
derful history  of  mankind,  from  its  nearly 
animal  beginnings  a  few  score  thousand 
years  ago,  with  no  tools  but  implements  of 
chipped  stone  and  hacked  wood,  up  to  the  ■ 
power  and  knowledge  of  our  own  time.  His 
education  will  trace  for  him  the  beginnings 
of  speech  or  writing,  of  cultivation  and 
settlement. 

He  will  learn  of  the  peoples  and  nations 
of  the  past,  and  how  each  one  has  brought 
its  peculiar  gifts  and  its  distinctive  contri- 
bution to  the  accumulating  inheritance  of 
our  race. 

He  will  know,  perhaps,  less  of  wars, 
battles,  conquests,  massacres,  kings,  and 
the  like  unpleasant  invasions  of  human  dig- 
nity and  welfare,  and  he  will  know  more  of 
explorers,  discoverers  and  stout,  outspoken 
men  than  our  contemporary  citizen. 

While  he  is  still  a  little  boy  he  will  have 
all  the  great  outlines  of  the  human  adven- 
ture brought  home  to  his  mind  by  all  sorts 
of  vivid  methods  of  presentation,  such  as 
the  poor,  poverty-stricken  schools  of  our 
own  time  cannot  dream  of  employing. 

Citizens  of  the  World  by  Education 

And  on  this  broad  foundation  he  will 
build  up  his  knowledge  of  his  own  particu- 
lar state  and  nation  and  people,  learning 
not  tales  of  ancient  grievances  and  tri- 
umphs and  revenges,  but  what  his  particu- 
lar race  and  countryside  have  given,  and 
what  they  give,  and  may  be  expected  to 
give  to  the  common  welfare  of  the  world. 
On  such  foundations  his  social  conscious- 
ness will  be  built. 

He  will  learn  an  outline  of  all  that  man- 
kind knows  and  of  the  fascinating  realms  of 
half  knowledge  in  which  man  is  still  strug- 
gling to  know.  His  curiosity  and  his  imagi- 
nation will  be  roused  and  developed. 

He  will  probably  be  educated  contin- 
uously at  least  until  he  is  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen, and  perhaps  until  he  is  two  or  three 
and  twenty.  For  a  world  that  wastes  none 
of  its  resources  upon  armaments  or  soldier- 
ing, and  which  produces  whatever  it  wants 
in  the  regions  best  adapted  to  that  produc- 
tion, and  delivers  them  to  the  consumer  by 
the  directest  route,  will  be  rich  enough  not 
only  to  spare  the  first  quarter  of  every- 
body's life  for  education  entirely,  but  to 
keep  on  with  some  education  throughout 
one's  entire  lifetime. 

Of  course  the  school  to  which  our  young 
citizen  of  the  world  will  go  will  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  rough-and-tumble  schools 
of  to-day,  understaffed,  with  underpaid  as- 
sistants, and  bare  walls.  It  will  have  bene- 
fited by  some  of  the  intelligence  and  wealth 
we  lavish  to-day  on  range  finders  and  sub- 
marines. 

Even  a  village  school  will  be  in  a  beauti- 
ful little  building,  costing  as  much,  per- 
haps, even  as  a  big  naval  gun  or  a  bombing 
aeroplane  costs  to-day.  I  know  this  will 
sound  like  shocking  extravagance  to  many 
contemporary  hearers,  but  in  the  world 
state  the  standards  will  be  different. 

I  don't  know  whether  any  of  us  really 
grasp  what  we  are  saying  when  we  talk  of 
greater  educational  efficiency  in  the  future. 
That  means,  if  it  means  anything,  teaching 
more  with  much  less  trouble.  It  will  mean, 
for  instance,  that  most  people  will  have 
three  or  four  languages  properly  learned; 
that  they  will  think  about  things  mathe- 
matical with  quickness  and  clearness  that 
puzzle  us;  that  about  all  sorts  of  things 
their  minds  will  move  in  daylight  where 
ours  move  in  a  haze  of  ignorance  or  in  an 
emotional  fog. 

This  clear-headed,  broad-thinking  young 
citizen  of  the  world  state  will  not  be  given 
C Concluded  on  Page  42) 
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WHEN  Hupmobile  performance,  or 
economy,  or  long  life,  impresses 
you  as  extraordinary,  remember  that  the 
real  source  of  those  qualities  is  the  engine. 

Then  remember  that  this  engine  is  solely 
a  Hupmobile  product— designed  and 
built  in  the  Hupmobile  factory. 

If  we  have  been  able  to  make  the  Hup- 
mobile a  better  car  and  a  better-paying 
investment  to  our  owners— and  many  of 
them  will  tell  you  that  we  have— it  has 
been  due,  not  only  to  the  completeness 
of  Hupmobile  manufacturing  facilities, 
but  to  the  care  and  skill  with  which 
those  facilities  are  employed. 

We  make  note  of  these  things  because 
they  explain,  in  simple  terms,  why  the 
Hupmobile  is  so  fine  in  performance,  so 
unusual  in  economy,  and  such  an  excep- 
tional value  from  the  owner's  viewpoint. 
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The  Liquid 
Floor  Covering 

TfOVERFLOR  is  the  floor 

covering  you  lay  with  a  brush. 
It  covers  the  floor  perfectly,  form- 
ing a  tile-like,  washable  surface  of 
unusual  wearing  qualities. 

Koverflor  is  of  pleasing  appear- 
ance— absolutely  sanitary,  stain- 
proof,  water-,  oil-  and  grease-proof. 

For  All  Floors 

of  Wood  or  Cement 
Inside  or  Outside 

Koverflor  is  supplied  in  attrac- 
tive solid  colors  for  kitchen,  porch, 
hallway,  cellar,  garage,  store, 
basement,  factory,  public  building 
and  all  other  wood  or  cement 
floors — also  for  steamship  and  boat 
decks. 

Hardware  and  paint  dealers  sell 
Koverflor.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it,  or  send  us  his  name  and  receive 
the  Koverflor  Sample  Book. 

Standard  Varnish  Works 

Manufacturers  of 
Elastica  Varnishes  Satinelte  Enamel 

Kwickwork  Auto  Finishes,  etc. 
90  West  Street  New  York  City 

55  Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat 
506  Oakland  Ave.,  S.  W., Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Ftrtign  Bramhci:  London,  Paris,  Melbourne 

Standard-Cooper  Bell  Co. 

2600  Federal  Street  Chicago,  111. 
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up  after  his  educational  years  to  a  life  of 
toil;  there  will  be  very  little  toil  left  in  the 
world.  Mankind  will  have  machines  and 
power  enough  to  do  most  of  the  toil  for  it. 
Why,  between  1914  and  1918  we  blew  away 
enough  energy  and  destroyed  enough  ma- 
chinery and  turned  enough  good  gray  mat- 
ter into  stinking  filth  to  release  hundreds  of 
millions  of  toilers  from  toil  forever! 

Our  young  citizen  will  choose  some  sort 
of  interesting  work — perhaps  creative  work. 
And  he  will  be  free  to  travel  about  the 
whole  world  without  a  passport  or  visa, 
without  a  change  of  money;  everywhere 
will  be  his  country;  he  will  find  people  ev- 
erywhere who  will  be  endlessly  different, 
but  none  suspicious  or  hostile.  Everywhere 
he  will  find  beautiful  and  distinctive  cities, 
freely  expressive  of  the  spirit  of  the  land  in 
which  they  have  arisen.  Strange  and  yet 
friendly  cities. 

The  world  will  be  a  far  healthier  place 
than  it  is  now — for  mankind  as  a  whole  will 
still  carry  on  organized  wars — no  longer 
wars  of  men  against  men,  but  of  men  against 
malarias  and  diseases  and  infections.  Prob- 
ably he  will  never  know  what  a  cold  is,  or  a 
headache.  He  will  be  able  to  go  through 
the  great  forests  of  the  tropics  without 
shivering  with  fever  and  without  saturating 
himself  with  preventive  drugs.  He  will  go 
freely  among  great  mountains,  he  will  fly 
to  the  poles  of  the  earth  if  he  chooses,  and 
dive  into  the  cold,  now  hidden  deep  places 
of  the  sea. 

But  it  is  very  difficult  to  fill  in  the  picture 
of  his  adult  life  so  that  it  will  seem  real  to 
our  experience.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  and 
still  more  difficult  to  convey.  We  live  in 
this  congested,  bickering,  elbowing,  shov- 
ing world,  and  it  has  soaked  into  our 
natures  and  made  us  a  part  of  itself.  Hardly 
any  of  us  know  what  it  is  to  be  properly 
educated,  and  hardly  any  what  it  is  to  be  in 
constant  general  good  health. 


The  girl  had  listened  with  her  eyes  cast 
down,  her  hands  nervously  picking  at  the 
edge  of  the  tablecloth.  But  he  was  not  mis- 
taken in  her.  She  had  wherewith  to  meet 
him,  and  her  gaze  was  honest,  without 
coquetry  or  evasion. 

Oh,  I  do  like  you ! "  she  cried  with. quick 
color.  "I  do!  I  do!  I  always  thought 
somebody  like  you'd  come  along  some  day, 
just  like  this,  and  then — it  just  seemed  fool- 
ish to  expect  it.  But  look  here.  I  told  you 
a  story,  right  off.  My  name's  not  Anita — 
it's  Annie.  I  took  to  pretending  it's  Anita 
because — it  does  seem  sort  of  silly,  but  I 
got  to  tell  you— because  I  saw  it  in  the 
movies,  and  it  seemed  sort  of  cute  and 
different,  and  Annie's  such  a  plain,  common 
name.  But  I  couldn't  let  you  go  on  talking 
like  that  and  calling  me  by  it,  now  could  I  ?  " 

The  mutinous  young  waiter  brought  their 
food  and  thumped  it  truculently  down  be- 
fore them. 

"  Look  out ! "  said  Dean  with  sudden  vio- 
lent harshness,  the  vein  in  his  forehead 
darkening  ominously.  "  What  do  you  think 
you're  doing,  feeding  cattle?  " 

The  boy  drew  back  in  confusion,  and 
Annie  exclaimed:  "Oh,  he  didn't  mean  it 
anything  against  us — he's  just  mad  be- 
cause he  has  to  be  a  waiter." 

"Well,  he'd  better  be  careful;  kids  can 
be  too  smart  Aleck." 

The  little  gust  had  deflected  them  away 
from  their  own  affairs.  But  Annie  brought 
them  back.  She  leaned  toward  him. 

"You  make  me  kind  of  afraid  of  you.  If 
you  ever  spoke  to  me  like  that  it'd  just 
about  kill  me." 

He  was  contrite.  "Why,  I  couldn't  ever 
speak  to  you  like  that,  honey;  it  just  made 
me  mad  the  way  he  banged  things  down  in 
front  of  you.  I  don't  want  people  to  treat 
you  like  that." 

"And  you  look  so  fierce,  too — scowling  so 
all  the  time." 

He  put  up  a  brown  finger  and  touched 
his  savage  vein. 

"  Now,  now — you  mustn't  mind  my  look. 
All  the  Dean  men  are  marked  like  that; 
it's  in  the  blood.  It  don't  mean  a  thing." 
He  smiled  winningly.  "I  reckon  if  you're 
beginning  to  scold  me  you're  going  to 
marry  me,  huh?" 

Something  very  sweet  and  womanly 
leaped  in  Annie's  blue  eyes. 

"I — I  reckon  I  am,"  she  said,  and  then 
confessed  herself  a  brave  adventurer  and 
philosopher  in  one.  "Wes,  I'd  be  a  fool  to 


To  talk  of  what  the  world  may  be  to  most 
of  us  is  like  talking  of  baths  and  leisure  and 
happy  things  to  some  poor  hopeless,  gin- 
soaked  drudge  in  a  slum.  The  creature  is  so 
devitalized;  the  dirt  is  so  ingrained,  so 
much  a  second  nature,  that  a  bath  really 
isn't  attractive.  Clean  and  beautiful  clothes 
sound  like  a  mockery  or  priggishness.  To 
talk  of  spacious  and  beautiful  places  only 
arouses  a  violent  desire  in  the  poor  thing  to 
get  away  somewhere  and  hide.  In  squalor 
and  misery,  quarreling  and  fighting  make  a 
sort  of  nervous  relief.  To  multitudes  of 
slum-bred  people  the  prospect  of  no  more 
fighting  is  a  disagreeable  prospect,  a  dull 
outlook. 

Well,  all  this  world  of  ours  may  seem  a 
slum  to  the  people  of  a  happier  age.  They 
will  feel  about  our  world  just  as  we  feel 
about  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  when  we 
read  of  its  brigands  and  its  insecurities,  its 
pestilences,  its  miserable  housing,  its  absti- 
nence from  ablutions. 

But  our  young  citizen  will  not  have  been 
inured  to  our  base  world.  He  will  have 
little  of  our  ingrained  dirt  in  his  mind  and 
heart.  He  will  love.  He  will  love  beauti- 
fully, as  most  of  us  once  hoped  to  do  in  our 
more  romantic  moments.  He  will  have  am- 
bitions— for  the  world  state  will  give  great 
scope  to  ambition.  He  will  work  skilfully 
and  brilliantly;  or  he  will  administer  pub- 
lic services,  or  he  will  be  an  able  teacher; 
or  a  mental  or  physical  physician;  or  he  will 
be  an  interpretative  or  creative  artist;  he 
may  be  a  writer  or  a  scientific  investigator; 
he  may  be  a  statesman  in  his  state  or  even 
a  world  statesman.  If  he  is  a  statesman  he 
may  be  going  up  perhaps  to  the  federal 
world  congress.  In  the  year  2020  there 
will  still  be  politics,  but  it  will  be  great 
politics. 

Instead  of  the  world's  affairs  being  man- 
aged in  a  score  of  foreign  offices,  all  schem- 
ing meanly  and  cunningly  against  one 
another,  all  planning  to  thwart  and  injure 


(Continued  from  Page  11) 

sit  round  and  make  excuses  and  pretend  it 
wouldn't  do  to  be  so  out  of  the  ordinary 
when  here  you  are  and  here  I  am,  and  it 
means — our  whole  lives.  I  don't  care, 
either,  if  I  didn't  ever  set  eyes  on  you  till 
to-day — I  know  you're  all  right  and  that 
what  you  say's  true.  And  I  feel  as  if  I'd 
known  you  for  years  and  years." 

"That's  the  way  I  felt  about  you  the 
minute  I  looked  at  you.  Oh"— he  gave  a 
vast  and  shaking  sigh — "I  can't  hardly  be- 
lieve my  luck.  Eat  up  your  supper  and 
let's  get  out  of  here.  Maybe  there's  some 
stores  open  yet  and  I  could  buy  you  a  ring." 

"And  I  have  to  be  in  my  boarding  house 
by  half  past  ten,"  offered  Annie,  "or  I'll  be 
locked  out.  What  the  girls  are  going  to  say 

when  I  come  in  and  tell  'em   "  She 

looked  at  him  with  intense  and  piteous 
question — the  question  that  every  woman 
at  the  moment  of  surrender  asks,  some- 
times with  her  lips,  but  always  with  her 
heart:  "It  is  going  to  be  all  right,  isn't  it? 
And  you'll  be  good  to  me?" 

"So  help  me  God,"  said  young  Wesley 
Dean. 

The  farm  lay  high,  as  Wesley  had  said. 
Indeed,  all  the  way  from  Baltimore  they 
had  seemed  to  be  going  into  the  hills,  those 
placidly  rounding  friendly  Maryland  hills 
that  rise  so  softly,  so  gradually  that  the 
traveler  is  not  conscious  of  ascent.  The 
long  straight  road  dips  across  them  gal- 
lantly, a  silver  band  of  travel  to  tie  them  to 
the  city,  with  little  cities  or  towns  pend- 
ant from  it  at  wide  intervals.  Trees  edge 
it  with  a  fringe  of  green;  poor  trees, 
maimed  by  the  trimmers'  saws  and  shears 
into  twisted  caricatures  of  what  a  tree 
should  be,  because  the  telegraph  wires  and 
telephone  wires  must  pass,  and  oaks  and 
locusts,  pines  and  maples  must  be  butchered 
of  their  spreading  branches  to  give  them 
room. 

It  was  along  this  highway  that  the  motor 
bus,  filled  with  passengers  and  baggage  and 
driven  with  considerably  more  haste  than 
discretion,  carried  the  newly  married  pair. 
Annie's  eyes  grew  wide  at  the  wonder  and 
beauty  of  it.  She  was  not  at  all  afraid.  She 
snuggled  her  hand  into  Wes',  and  loved 
it — and  loved  him,  too,  with  his  look  of 
pride  and  joy  in  her.  She  was  content  to  be 
silent  and  let  him  talk.  Now  and  then  she 
looked  at  the  little  turquoise  ring  on  her 
finger  above  the  shiny  new  wedding  ring, 
and  loved  that,  too,  for  he  had  chosen  it  at 


one  another,  they  will  be  managed  under 
the  direction  of  an  educated  and  organized 
common  intelligence  intent  only  upon  the 
common  good. 

Dear !  Dear !  Dear !  Does  it  sound  like 
rubbish  to  you?  I  suppose  it  does.  You 
think  I  am  talking  of  a  dreamland,  of  an 
unattainable  Utopia?  Perhaps  I  am!  This 
dear,  jolly  old  world  of  dirt,  war,  bank- 
ruptcy, murder  and  malice,  thwarted  lives, 
wasted  lives,  tormented  lives,  general  ill- 
health  and  a  social  decadence  that  spreads 
and  deepens  towards  a  universal  smash- 
how  can  we  hope  to  turn  it  back  from  its 
course?  How  priggish  and  impracticable! 
How  impertinent!  How  preposterous!  I 
seem  to  hear  a  distant  hooting. 
_  Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  the  bar- 
riers that  separate  man  and  man  are  nearly 
insurmountable  and  invincible — that  we 
who  talk  of  a  world  state  now  are  only  the 
pioneers  of  a  vast  uphill  struggle  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men  that  may  need  to 
be  waged  for  centuries — that  may  fail  in 
the  end. 

Sometimes  again,  in  other  moods,  it  seems 
to  me  that  these  barriers  and  nationalities 
and  separations  are  so  illogical,  so  much  a 
matter  of  tradition,  so  plainly  mischievous 
and  cruel,  that  at  any  time  we  may  find  the 
common  sense  of  our  race  dissolving  them 
away. 

Who  can  see  into  that  darkest  of  all  mys- 
teries, the  hearts  and  wills  of  mankind?  It 
may  be  that  it  is  well  for  us  not  to  know  of 
the  many  generations  who  will  have  to  sus- 
tain this  conflict. 

Yes,  that  is  one  mood,  and  there  is  the 
other.  Perhaps  we  fear  too  much.  Even 
before  our  lives  run  out  we  may  feel  the 
dawn  of  a  greater  age  perceptible  among 
the  black  shadows  and  artificial  glares  of 
these  unhappy  years. 


Editor's  Note — This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of 
six  articles  by  Mr.  Wells.  The  next  will  appear  in  an 
early  issue. 


once  from  the  trayful  offered  them,  blurting 
out  that  she  must  have  it  because  it  matched 
her  eyes. 

"All  this  country  out  here's  rich,"  he 
bragged,  "but  Fred'rick  County's  got  the 
richest  land  of  all.  Richest  in  the  state. 
Maybe  richest  in  the  whole  United  States, 
I  dunno.  And  all  the  farms  are  big.  Great 
big  farms — and  great  big  teams  to  till  'em. 
People  don't  use  mules  here  s'much  as  they 
do  over  011  the  Eastern  Shore.  And  there's 
not  any  sand,  like  there  is  over  there — in 
spots,  that  is." 

"What's  that  man  doing?"  asked  Annie 
alertly. 

"Plowin'.  Say,  didn't  you  ever  see  a 
man  plowing  before?" 

"Only  in  the  movies,"  said  Annie  un- 
abashed. "  Do  you  ever  plow?  " 

He  laughed  outright. 

"  Say,  you're  going  to  be  some  little  farm- 
er's wife.  I  can  see  that.  Yes'm,  I  plow  a 
little  now  and  then.  It's  like  fancywork — 
awful  fascinating — and  once  you  get  started 
you  don't  want  to  stop  till  you  get  a  whole 
field  done." 

"Quit  kidding." 

"Say,  Annie,  do  you  know  a  chicken 
when  you  see  it  walking  round?  Or  a  tur- 
key? Or  a  guinea  keet?  We  got  'em  all. 
Aunt  Dolcey,  she  takes  care  of  'em." 

"I'd  like  to  take  care  of  'em.  I'll  feed 
'em,  if  she'll  show  me  how." 

"Aunt  Dolcey'll  show  you.  She'll  be 
tickled  to  death  to  have  somebody  feed  'em 
when  she's  got  the  mis'ry." 

At  Frederick  they  left  the  big  motor  bus 
and  got  into  Wes'  own  rackety  flivver,  the 
possession  of  which  delighted  Annie's  heart. 

"My  land,  I  never  thought  I'd  get  mar- 
ried to  a  man  that  owned  an  automobile," 
she  confessed  with  flattering  frankness  in 
her  voice. 

"This  ain't  an  automobile,"  said  Wes. 
"It's  a  coffeepot,  and  an  awful  mean  one. 
Sometimes  she  won't  boil,  no  matter  what 
I  do." 

The  coffeepot  on  this  particular  day 
chose  to  boil.  They  rattled  merrily  out  of 
Frederick  and  off  into  the  higher  hills  be- 
yond. It  was  a  little  after  noon  when  they 
reached  the  farm. 

They  had  had  to  turn  off  the  pike  and 
take  a  winding  wood  road,  rough  and 
muddy  from  the  spring  rains.  All  through 
the  budding  green  of  the  trees  dogwood  had 
hung  out  white  bridal  garlands  for  them, 
(Continued  on  Page  45) 
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Five  Reo  Favorites 

If  you  were  to  ask  us  which  of  the  five  Reo  models  shown 
would  win  in  a  popularity  contest,  we  couldn't  tell  you.  C.  Of 
only  one  thing  we  feel  certain— each  Reo  model  would  be 
winner  in  its  class.  C.  And  the  more  experienced  the  judges, 
the  greater  would  be  the  Reo  majority.  C  m  the  Year  1920, 
more  Reo  Speed  Wagons  were  made  and  delivered  than  of 
any  other  commercial  car  of  similar  size  or  capacity. 
C  That  tells  the  story  so  far  as  that  great  Reo  is  concerned. 
C.  Original  alike  of  its  type  and  of  its  title— "Speed  Wagon" 
— this  Reo  knows  no  rival,  no  peer.  C.  Each  successive  at- 
tempt to  copy  or  imitate  this  Speed  Wagon  only  serves  to 
accentuate  its  superiority  in  the  minds  of  users.  C.  "There's 
only  one  Speed  Wagon"— and  that's  a  Reo.  C.  "If  it  isn't  a 
Reo,  it  isn't  a  Speed  Wagon."  C.  It  is  a  wonderfully  satisfying 
thing  to  be  able  to  produce  five  models  each  of  which  enjoys  such 
an  enviable  reputation  and  such  proud  eminence  in  its  class. 
C.  Yet  there  is  no  secret  about  the  process — the  ripest  experience; 
sound  engineering;  facilities  that  are  unsurpassed  for  efficiency 
and  accuracy;  financial  strength  that  renders  Reo  immune  to 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  "  good  and  bad  times  " —  C,  These  added 
to  the  fundamental — Honesty  of  Purpose  —  are  the  reasons  for 
Reo  quality —  and  that  in  turn  accounts  for  the  splendid  demand 
Reos  always  enjoy.  C.  "Standardize  on  Reos" — you'll  find  in 
one,  two,  or  all  five  Reo  models,  the  car  or  cars  that  will 
exactly  fit  your  needs  and  conform  to  your  idea  of  values. 
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Latest  Reo  Models 

3-passenger  Roadster;  5 -passenger 
Touring  Car;  Coupe  and  Sedan.  All 
six  cylinder.  Prices  $1850,  $1850, 
$2700  and  $2750  respectively.  And 
— that  wonderfully  versatile,  efficient 
and  dependable  Reo  Speed  Wagon, 
adaptable  —  either  with  one  of  the 
standard  bodies  we  make,  or  special 
bodies  for  special  needs —  to  fully  80 
per  cent  of  all  trucking,  city,  subur- 
ban and  rural.  Price  as  shown  is 
$1575  ready  for  business.  No  extras, 
no  sundries,  nothing  to  buy  to  make 
it  complete.  All  prices  are  f.  o.  b. 
Lansing,  plus  special  Federal  Tax. 
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It  is  famous  for  its  Simplicity,  Economy, 
Beauty  and  Compactness.  So  simple  a 
mere  twist  of  the  wrist  changes  completely 
from  Coal  or  Wood  to  Gas.  No  parts  to 
take  out;  no  dampers  to  operate.  Auto- 
matic. Its  beauty  is  enhanced  by  the  dura- 
ble, unbreakable,  Univit  Porcelain  finish, 
Peacock  Blue  or  Pearl  Grey;  washable,  sani- 
tary. The  equipment  includes  Baking  and 
Roasting  Oven,  Pastry  Oven,  Broiler, 
Warming  Closet,  Self-Starter  for  Gas,  Gas 
Kindler  for  Coal.  At  all  good  dealers',  in 
plain,  nickel  or  porcelain  finish. 
CRIBBEN  &  SEXTON  COMPANY 
Chicago,  111. 

NEW  YORK         PITTSBURGH        BAYONNE.  N.J. 
PORTLAND  SAN  FRANCISCO  DENVER 

Made  in  Canada  under  the  name  "SIMPLEX" 
by  McClary's — London 
Patented  in  U.  S.  and  Canada 


Myre 


COMBINATION 
J  R  A  N  G  E 
Burns  Natural  or  Artificial  Gas  and  Coal  or  Wood 
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(Continued  from  Pagt  42) 

and  t  here  were  violets  in  all  the  little  mossy 
hollows.  At  last  they  came  through  to  the 
clearing,  where  lay  the  farm,  right  on  the 
ridge,  its  fields  smiling  in  t  he  sun,  a  truce  of 
Nature  with  man's  energy  and  persistence. 
Yet  not  a  final  truce.  For  all  around,  the 
woods  crept  up  to  the  open  and  thrust  in 
tentative  fingers — tiny  pine  trees,  sprouts 
and  seedlings  of  hardwood,  scraps  of  under- 
brush— all  trying  to  gain  a  foothold  and 
even  when  cut  and  overturned  by  the  sharp 
plow  still  clinging  tenaciously  to  their 
feeble  rooting. 

"  It  looks  somehow,"  said  Annie,  vaguely 
understanding  this,  "as  if  the  trees  and 
things  were  just  waiting  to  climb  over  the 
walls." 

"And  that's  what  they  are,"  said  We?ley 
Dean.  "Thetime  I  put  in  grubbing!  Well — 
let's  go  in  and  see  Aunt  Dolcey." 

He  had  told  her,  coming  out,  that  he  was 
afraid  she  would  find  the  house  sort  of  plain, 
but  just  the  space  of  it  delighted  her.  The 
rooms  were  bare  and  square,  whitewashed 
exquisitely,  the  furniture  dark  old  cherry 
and  walnut  of  a  style  three  generations 
past. 

There  were  no  blinds  or  curtains,  and  in 
the  streaming  sunlight  Annie  could  see 
that  everything  was  clean  and  polished  to 
the  last  flicker  of  high  light.  Here  and 
there  were  bits  of  color — crimson  and  blue 
in  the  rag  carpet,  golden  brass  candlesticks 
on  the  mantel,  a  red  beaded  mat  on  the 
table  under  the  lamp,  the  lamp  itself  clear 
glass  and  filled  with  red  kerosene  that 
happily  repeated  the  tint  of  the  mat.  It  all 
pleased  Annie,  touching  some  hitherto  un- 
twanged  chord  of  beauty  in  her  nature. 
And  there  was  about  it  the  unmistakable 
atmosphere  of  home. 

"Old-fashioned,  but  sort  of  swell  too," 
she  decided.  "Looks  kind  of  like  some  of 
the  parlors  of  those  old  houses  on  Charles 
Street  that  I  used  to  rubber  into  in  the 
evenings  when  the  lights  were  lit  and  they'd 
forgot  to  put  the  blinds  down." 

She  liked  the  impassive,  almost  Egyptian 
face  of  Aunt  Dolcey  too.  The  old  colored 
woman  had  received  her  with  a  serious 
regard,  but  friendly. 

Mist'  Wes,  he  stahtle  me  mighty  fre- 
quen',  but  he  nevah  stahtle  me  with  no 
marryin'  befo',"  she  said.  "Honey,  it'll  be 
mighty  nice  to  have  a  pret'  young  gal  in  de 
house.  I'll  serve  you  de  bes'  I  kin,  faithful 
an'  stiddy,  like  I  always  serve  him.  Ef  I'd 
'a'  known  you  was  a-comin'  I'd  sho  had 
somethin'  fo'  dinneh  to-day  besides  greens 
an'  po'k,  cracklin'  pone  an'  apple  dump- 
lin's.  That's  nuffin'  fo'  a  weddin'  dinneh." 

But  when  they  came  to  eat  it,  it  was 
delicious — the  greens  delicately  seasoned, 
not  greasy,  the  salt  pork  home-cured  and 
sweet,  the  cracklin'  pone  crumbling  with 
richness  and  the  apple  dumpling  a  delight 
of  spicy  flavor. 

They  sat  opposite  each  other,  in  as 
matter-of-fact  fashion  as  if  they  had  been 
married  for  years.  They  were  young  and 
exceedingly  hungry,  and  hunger  destroys 
self-consciousness. 

The  china  was  very  old — white  plates 
with  a  curving  pattern  of  blue  leaves  and 
yellow  berries.  The  knives  and  forks  were 
polished  steel  with  horn  handles.  The 
spoons  were  silver;  old  handmade  rat-tail 
spoons  they  were,  with  the  mark  of  the 
smith's  mallet  still  upon  them  and  the 
initials  W.  D.  cut  in  uneven  letters. 

"Those  were  my  great-granddad's,"  said 
Wesley.  "Same  name  as  mine.  He  had 
'em  made  out  of  silver  money  by  a  man 
down  in  Frederick.  They  must  be  nearly 
a  hundred  years  old.  My  great-granddad, 
he  was  the  man  that  bought  this  land  and 
began  to  clear  it.  He  wanted  to  be  away  off 
from  everybody." 

"Why?"  asked  Annie,  interested  in  the 
story. 

The  vein  on  Wesley's  forehead  seemed  to 
grow  larger  and  darker  as  he  answered : 

"Oh,  he  got  into  trouble— knocked  a 
man  down,  and  the  fellow  struck  his  head 
on  a  stone  and  died.  It  didn't  come  to 
trial — it  really  was  an  accident  — but  it 
didn't  make  granddad  popular.  Not  that 
he  cared.  He  was  a  hard-headed,  hard- 
fisted  old  son  of  a  gun,  if  there  ever  was 
one,  according  to  the  stories  they  tell  about 
him." 

"What  were  they  fignting  about?" 

"Oh,  I  dunno  granddad  was  high- 
tempered,  and  this  fellow  was  sort  of  smart 
Aleck;  give  him  some  lip  about  somet  hing 
and  dared  him  to  touch  him.  And  quick's 
a  wink  granddad  punched  him.  At  least 
that's  the  way  I  always  heard  it.  Prob'ly 
they'd  both  been  taking  too  much  hard 


cider.  Bring  me  another  dumplin',  Aunt 
Dolcey,  please." 

As  the  old  woman  entered,  bringing  the 
dumpling,  Annie  fancied  there  were  both 
warning  and  sympathy  in  her  eyes.  Why, 
she  couldn't  imagine.  In  a  moment  she 
forgot  it,  for  Wesley  was  looking  at  her 
hard, 

"It's  funny,"  he  said,  "to  think  I  only 
saw  you  yesterday  and  that  we  got  married 
this  morning.  Seems  as  if  you'd  been  here 
for  years  and  years.  Does  it  seem  awful 
strange  to  you,  honey?" 

"No,"  said  Annie.  "No,  it  doesn't.  It  is 
queer,  but  all  the  way  here,  and  when  I 
come  into  the  house,  I  had  a  sense  of  hav- 
ing been  here  before  sometime;  kind  of  as 
if  it  was  my  home  all  along  and  I  hadn't 
known  about  it." 

"So  it  was — and  if  I  hadn't  ever  met  you 
I'd've  been  an  old  bach  all  my  life." 

"Yes,  you  would." 

"Yes,  I  wouldn't." 

They  were  both  laughing  now.  He  got 
up  and  stretched  himself. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Dean,"  he  said,  "I  gotta  go 
out  and  fix  my  disker,  and  you  gotta  come 
along.  I  don't  want  to  let  you  out  of  my 
sight.  You  might  fly  off  somewhere,  and 
I'd  never  find  you  again." 

"Don't  you  worry  about  that.  You 
couldn't  lose  me  if  you  tried." 

They  went  through  the  kitchen,  and 
there  a  tall  gaunt  old  colored  man  rose  and 
bowed  respectfully.  He  and  Aunt  Dolcey 
were  having  their  own  dinner  at  the  kitchen 
table. 

"This  here's  Unc'  Zenas,"  said  Wesley. 
"He's  Aunt  Dolcey's  husband,  and  helps 
me  on  the  place." 

And  again  Annie  saw,  this  time  in  the 
old  man's  eyes,  the  flicker  of  sympathy  and 
apprehension  that  she  had  marked  in  Aunt 
Dolcey's. 

"And  right  glad  to  welcome  y',  Missy," 
said  Unc'  Zenas.  "We  didn'  spect  Marse 
Wes  to  bring  home  a  wife  whenas  he  lef, 
but  that  ain'  no  sign  that  it  ain'  a  mighty 
fine  thing." 

They  went  out  into  the  mellow  spring 
day.  Wesley  Dean,  now  in  his  blue  over- 
alls and  working  shirt,  became  a  king  in  his 
own  domain,  a  part  of  the  fair  primitive- 
ness  about  them.  It  was  as  if  he  had  sprung 
from  this  dark  and  fertile  soil,  was  made  of 
its  elements,  at  one  with  it.  Here  he  be- 
longed, and  the  very  spring  of  the  earth  be- 
neath his  feet  was  repeated  in  the  measured 
beating  of  his  blood.  The  land  could  not 
warp  or  break  him,  as  it  does  so  many,  for 
he  belonged  to  it  as  essentially  and  as  com- 
pletely as  it  belonged  to  him.  Dimly  the 
little  townsgirl  beside  him  felt  this,  and 
dimly  she  hoped  that  she,  too,  might  prove 
to  be  of  the  same  mold. 

"Look  at  the  barn,  and  the  stables,  and 
the  corncrib,"  he  was  saying.  "See  how 
they're  all  built?  Hand-hewn  logs,  chinked 
with  plaster.  Great-granddad  built  them 
all,  helped  by  his  two  slaves.  That's  all  the 
slaves  he  had,  just  two,  and  one  of  'em  was 
Unc'  Zenas'  grandfather.  Everything's 
strong  and  sound  as  the  day  he  finished  it." 

"That  one  looks  newer,"  said  Annie, 
pointing. 

Wesley  looked  a  little  shamefaced,  as 
does  every  typical  Anglo-Saxon  discovered 
in  sentiment. 

"I  built  that,"  he  confessed.  "It's  a 
chicken  house.  Somehow  I  didn't  want  to 
go  down  to  the  sawmill  and  get  planks  and 
build  with  'em  'mongst  all  these  old  log 
things.  So  I  got  the  logs  out  in  the  woods 
and  built  same  as  great-granddad.  Maybe 
it  was  foolish,  but  I  couldn't  help  it." 

"It  wasn't  foolish;  it  was  nice,"  she 
affirmed. 

She  perched  on  the  tongue  of  a  wagon 
while  he  mended  the  disker,  dividing  ner 
attention  between  him  and  the  live  things 
of  the  barnyard.  A  string  of  decorative 
white  ducks  marched  in  single  file  about 
the  edge  of  the  cow  pound.  Beyond  them 
a  proud  red-wattled  cock  paraded  and 
purred  among  his  harem  of  trim  hens,  now 
and  then  disturbed  in  his  dignity  by  the 
darting  nervousness  of  a  pair  of  malicious 
guineas,  acknowledged  brigands  of  the 
feathered  tribes.  Trim  iridescent  pigeons 
toddled  about  on  their  coral  feet,  looking 
for  left-overs  from  the  chickens'  table. 

"Say,  Wes,  I  should  think  you'd  have  a 
dog,"  she  saifl  suddenly.  "A  nice  big  dog 
lazying  round  here  would  sort  of  com- 
plete it." 

He  bent  suddenly  over  his  disker  and 
gave  the  nut  he  was  working  on  a  mighty 
twist,  but.  he  had  tossed  aside  his  hat,  anrl 
she  could  see  the  sudden  jump  and  dark- 
ening of  his  menacing  vein. 
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How  does  Spillane 
get  the  stuff?" 

-a  rival  business  writer  asked 

He  gets  it  in  two  ways:  He  goes  where  men 
meet  and  things  happen.  And  his  style  is  so  clear, 
interesting  and  forceful  that  people  gladly  talk  to 
him  because  they  know  their  facts  or  ideas  will  be 
well  presented. 

All  Philadelphia  is  talking  about  Spillane's  daily 
column  "Men  and  Business."  He  is  in  constant 
demand  as  -a  speaker  at  important  meetings, 
luncheons  and  dinners.  Therefore  he  gets  away 
from  his  desk  and  into  the  whirl  of  active  affairs  as 
few  business  writers  are  privileged  to  do.  And 
next  morning  he  prints  the  "stuff"  to  which  many 
a  reader  turns  even  before  the  front  page  headlines. 

Spillane's  column  has  far  more  than  local  signifi- 
cance. Its  scope  is  so  broad  that  many  newspapers 
in  other  cities  print  it  regularly  by  arrangement  with 
the  Ledger  Syndicate. 
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Find  out  whether  there  is  ii  newspHper 
in    your   eity   which    prints  Spillane's 
"Men  and  Business"  by  arrangement 
with  the  Ledger  Syiuliesite. 
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Paint  Up  and 
Clean  Up 

Throughout  North  America 
folks  are  getting  ready  for  the 
annual  spring  painting  and 
cleaning. 

Before  you  "paint  up,"  re- 
member that  blisters,  peeling 
or  generally  unsatisfactory 
jobs  often  result  from  painting 
or  varnishing  a  surface  with- 
out first  sandpapering  it.  To 
get  that  "NEW"  look,  sand- 
paper after  each  coat  of  var- 
nish. 

The  Utility  Package  of  "3M" 
sandpaper  contains  twenty 
handy  sized  sheets  in  five  prac- 
tical, useful  grits,  graded  fine 
to  coarse. 

Your  hardware  and  paint  stores 
carry  these  Utility  Packages. 
Buy  one  when  you  buy  paint. 

Made  by 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Saint  Paul,  Minnesota 

"Prepare  the  Surface" 
•with 
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LOOK  FOR 
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DISPLAY 
STAND 
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DEALERS 


"I  had  a  dog,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"but  he  died." 

A  curious  restraint  fell  on  them,  and  for 
the  first  time  Annie  felt  herself  an  alien,  a 
stranger,  far  adrift  from  familiar  shores. 
She  shivered  in  the  light  wind. 

"You  cold?  You  better  go  in  the  house 
and  get  something  round  you,"  Wes  said 
to  her. 

"  I  guess  I'd  better."  And  she  left  him 
hammering. 

In  the  house  she  found  Aunt  Dolcey  in 
the  big  bedroom  over  the  living  room.  She 
had  just  finished  remaking  the  bed — an  old 
maple  four-poster,  the  wood  a  soft  and 
mellowed  orange,  fine  and  colorful  against 
the  white  quilt,  the  lace-edged  pillow  slips. 

"I  put  on  clean  sheets,"  said  Aunt  Dol- 
cey as  Annie  hesitated  on  the  threshold. 
"  Yes'm,  I  put  on  everything  clean,  an'  the 
bes'.  I  know  what's  fitten.  My  chile, 
dishyer  de  third  bridal  bed  I  made  up  for 
wives  of  de  Dean  men." 

Something  caught  in  Annie's  throat, 
terrified  her.  This  old  black  woman,  with 
her  remoteness,  her  pitying  wise  eyes,  what 
did  she  mean?  Annie  wanted  terribly  to 
ask  her.  But  how  begin  ?  How  get  through 
this  wall  of  inscrutability  which  the  black 
and  yellow  races  have  raised  for  their  pro- 
tection? 

She  fluttered  nearer  to  the  old  woman. 

"  Look,"  shebegan  tremulously — ' '  look — 
it's  all  right,  isn't  it,  my  marrying  him  so 
quick?  I  haven't  got  any  folks,  and — and 
I  suppose  I  haven't  got  much  sense;  but 
there  was  something  about  him  that  just 
made  me  trust  him  and — and  want  him. 
But  it  was  all  so  quick,  and — now  I'm  here 
it  seems  like  maybe — there  was — some- 
thing— oh,  you'd  tell  me,  wouldn't  you? 
It  is  all  right,  isn't  it?" 

The  old  woman  considered.  "It's  all 
right  ef  you're  all  right,"  she  pronounced 
at  length. 

"But — but  what  do  you  mean?  And — 
and  look  here — Aunt  Dolcey — tell  me — 
what'd  he  do  to  that  dog  he  had?  " 

"What  you  know  'bout  any  dog?" 

"I  don't  know — anything;  but  when  I 
asked  him  why  he  didn't  have  a  dog — he 
was  queer.    It  scared  me." 

"Doan  be  skeered.  They  ain'  nuffin'  to 
be  skeered  of  'bout  Marse  Wes.  Eve'y- 
thing  all  right  ef  you  got  patience,  an'  ef 
you  got  sense,  an'  ef  you  got  haht  enough. 
Sperrit  an'  sense  go  far,  but  the  haht 
gwine  carry  you  froo.  Now  I  said  my 
say" — her  tone  mellowed  into  unctuous 
kindness — "what  you  want,  Missy?  Som'n 
Aun'  Dolcey  c'n  fotch  you?  Temme  what 
it  is,  f'r  I  got  to  be  up  an'  erbout  my  wuk. 
I  got  er  weddin'  cake  to  mek  yit  this 
ebenin'.  Yes,  ma'am — I  gwi'  mek  you 
weddin'  cake  fill  de  bigges'  pan  in  de 
kitchen." 

She  helped  Annie  rummage  in  her  trunk 
and  get  out  the  sweater  she  had  come  in  for, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  girl  was  running 
back  to  the  barns  that  she  realized  Aunt 
Dolcey  had  not  answered  her  question. 
But  the  old  woman's  words  had  steadied 
her,  reassured  her. 

And  Wes  received  her  gayly.  His  re- 
pairs were  done,  his  team  in  harness,  ready 
to  start. 

"It's  a  shame,"  he  said.  "We  ought  to 
go  off  down  to  town  and  play  round  and 
have  a  big  time,  but  I'm  so  behind  with  my 
disking,  Annie  honey.  You  see  I  had  to 
stay  over  a  day  in  Baltimore.  Fact.  Im- 
portant business."  He  winked  at  her  jo- 
cosely. "So  I've  got  to  work  rest  of  the 
day.  That's  what  comes  of  marrying  a 
farmer.  Farm  work  don't  even  wait  on  a 
bride,  not  even  the  prettiest  bride  in  the 
world." 

He  stooped  to  kiss  her,  and  she  held 
tight  to  his  arm. 

"I  don't  mind.  You  go  on  about  your 
business  and  I'll  get  all  unpacked  and 
settled.  But  don't  be  late  to  supper — Aunt 
Dolcey's  making  us  a  wedding  cake." 

She  watched  him  as  he  drove  down  the 
lane  and  turned  into  the  field  and  steadied 
the  first  straining  rush  of  his  team.  Again 
she  felt  her  abandonment,  her  utter  for- 
lornity,  her  distance  from  everything  she 
had  known  and  been  accustomed  to.  But 
once  more  she  proved  herself  an  adventurer 
and  a  philosopher. 

Shrugging  her  shoulders,  she  turned  back 
to  the  house. 

"  It  may  be  a  funny  way  to  get  married; 
but  everything's  all  right  until  it  stops 
being  all  right,  and — and  I  like  it  here." 

She  had  been  married  a  week  now,  and 
the  week  had  been  the  fairest  of  fair 
weather,  indoors  as  well  as  out.   Now  she 


sat  at  the  clumsy  old  secretary  desk  to 
write  a  letter  to  Miss  Tolman. 

".  .  .  For  all  you  said,  and  thought 
I  was  crazy,  I  am  just  as  happy  as  I  can 
be.  Wes  is  kind  and  full  of  fun,  and  he 
works  very  hard.  This  farm  is  a  pretty 
place,  and  the  house  is  ten  times  as  big  as 
your  shop.  I  am  learning  to  cook  and 
churn  butter,  and  Aunt  Dolcey,  the  old 
colored  woman,  teaches  me  and  doesn't 
laugh  when  I  am  dumb.  She  says,  and  Wes 
does,  too,  that  I  am  a  born  farmer's  wife, 
and  I  think  maybe  I  am,  for  I  like  it  in  the 
country  more  than  I  ever  thought  I'd  like 
any  place,  and  I  don't  get  a  bit  lonely. 
You  ought  to  see  our  wheat — it's  like  green 
satin,  only  prettier. 

"I  hope  the  rheumatism  in  your  hands 
is  better,  and  that  you  have  got  somebody 
good  in  my  place.  Cousin  Lorena,  I  am  a 
very  lucky  girl  to  fall  in  love  with  such  a  nice 
man,  with  a  piece  of  property  and  a  flivver, 
even  if  it  is  an  old  one;  but  better  than  all 
that  he  has  is  Wes  himself,  for  you  never 
saw  a  better,  kinder  man.  He  is  not  rough 
and  does  not  chew  tobacco  as  you  thought 
maybe  he  did,  only  smokes  a  pipe  once  in  a 
while.  I  made  a  sweet-potato  custard 
yesterday,  and  he  said  it  was  the  best  he 
ever  tasted.  He  says  I  must  not  do  any- 
thing that  is  too  hard  for  me,  but  I  am 
going  to  drop  seed  corn.  We  have  been 
down  to  town  once,  and  went  to  the 
movies  and  bought  some  candy,  and  he 
wanted  to  buy  me  a  new  hat,  but  I  wouldn't 
let  him.   He  is  so  kind.    .    .  ." 

She  had  written  in  a  glow  of  happiness, 
trying  to  tell  everything  and  finding  it  hard 
to  get  it  into  words  that  would  allay  Cousin 
Lorena's  forebodings  and  impress  her  prop- 
erly. Annie  frowned  at  the  paper.  How 
inform  a  bilious  middle-aged  prophet  of 
evil  that  she  had  not  only  wedded  pros- 
perity and  industry  but  also  a  glorious 
young  demigod  whose  tenderness  and  good- 
ness passed  belief. 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  voice,  loud,  angry, 
incoherent.  She  dropped  the  pen  and  ran 
out  to  the  kitchen  door. 

Wes  stood  there,  confronting  Uncle 
Zenas — a  Wes  she  had  never  dreamed  could 
exist.  The  vein  on  his  forehead  was  black 
and  swollen ;  indeed  his  whole  face  was  dis- 
torted with  rage. 

"You  damned  old  liar — don't  you  tell 
me  again  you  put  that  pitchfork  away 
when  I  found  it  myself  in  the  stable  behind 
the  mare's  stall.  Pretty  business  if  she'd 
knocked  it  down  and  run  one  of  the  tines 
into  her." 

"Marse  Wes,  you  had  dat  pitchfo'k 
dere  yo'se'f  dis  mawnin'.  I  ain't  nevah 
touch  dat  pitchfo'k."  Unc'  Zenas'  voice 
was  low  and  even. 

Behind  Wes'  back  Aunt  Dolcey  made 
signs  to  her  husband  for  silence. 

"I  tell  you  you're  a  liar,  and  by  rights 
I  ought  to  cut  your  lying  tongue  out  of 
your  head!  I  haven't  even  seen  that 
pitchfork  for  three  days,  and  when  I  went 
to  look  for  it  just  now  I  found  it  in  the 
stable  where  you'd  had  it  cleaning  out  the 
stalls.  Now  shut  up  and  get  out  about 
your  work!  Don't  let  me  hear  another 
word  out  of  you!" 

Unc'  Zenas  turned  away,  and  Wes,  with- 
out a  word  or  look  at  the  two  women,  strode 
after  him.  Annie,  shaken,  caught  Aunt 
Dolcey's  arm. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Dolcey,"  she  breathed, 
"what  on  earth  was  the  matter?" 

Aunt  Dolcey  drew  her  into  the  kitchen. 

"Nuffin'  but  Marse  Wes  flyin'  int'  one 
his  bad  Dean  temper  fits,  honey,"  said  the 
old  woman.  "No  use  to  min'  him.  No 
use  payin'  any  'tention.  Dat  why  I  waggle 
my  head  at  Zenas  to  say  nuffin'  back. 
Talk  back  to  Marse  Wes  when  he's  high- 
flyin'  on'y  meks  things  worse." 

Annie  beheld  an  abyss  yawning  beneath 
her  feet. 

"Yes,  but  Aunt  Dolcey — what's  the 
sense  in  talking  that  way?  It  wasn't  any- 
thing, just  a  pitchfork  out  of  place.  And 
he  went  on  so.  And  he  looked  so  dreadful. " 

Aunt  Dolcey  rattled  her  pans. 

"I  been  dreadin'  dis  moment,  whenas 
you  firs'  see  Marse  Wes  in  his  anger. 
Zenas  an'  me,  we's  use  to  it.  Marse  Wes 
dataway;  som'n  go  wrong  he  fly  off  de 
handle.  Zenas  ain't  mislay  no  pitchfo'k — 
I  seed  Marse  Wes  mahse'f  wid  dat  pitch- 
fo'k dis  mawnin'.  But  eve'y  once  in  a 
while  he  git  a  temper  fit  an'  blow  off  he 
mouf  like  dat.  Sometimes  he  strike  some- 
buddy — but  he  doan  often  strike  Zenas. 
Sometimes  he  git  mad  at  oner  de  hosses 
an'  frail  it  proper.   Dat  high  temper  run  in 


de  Dean  fambly,  chile.  Dey  gits  mad,  an' 
dey  flies  off,  an'  you  just  got  to  stan'  it." 

"But  does  he — does  he  get  over  it 
quick?" 

The  old  negro  shook  her  head. 

"He'll  be  mighty  quiet  come  suppeh- 
time,  not  talkin'  much,  lookin'  dahk.  Walk 
light,  an'  don't  say  nuffin'  rile  him  up, 
eve'ything  all  right.  T'-morrow  mawnin' 
come,  he's  outer  it."  Her  voice  rose  into 
a  minor  cadence,  almost  a  chant.  "  Chile, 
it's  a  dahk  shadder  on  all  de  Deans — dey 
all  mahked  wid  dat  frown  on  deir  fore- 
heads, an'  dey  all  got  dahk  hours  come  to 
um.  Marse  Wes'  maw  she  fade  out  an'  die 
caze  she  cain'  stan'  no  such.  His  grammaw, 
she  leave  his  grampaw.  An'  so  on  back. 
Ontell  some  ooman  marry  a  Dean  who  kin 
chase  dat  debbil  outer  him,  jes  so  long  de 
Dean  men  lib  in  de  shadder.  I  tole  you, 
ain'  I,  de  day  you  come,  sperrit  an'  sense 
carry  you  fur,  but  it's  de  haht  gwine  carry 
you  froo.  Now  you  un'stan'." 

Yes,  Annie  understood,  imperfectly.  So 
might  Red  Riding  Hood  have  understood 
when  the  wolf  suddenly  appeared  beside 
her  peaceful  pathway.  She  asked  one  more 
question,  "Does  he  get  mad  often?"  and 
waited,  trembling,  for  the  answer. 

Aunt  Dolcey  stuck  out  her  underlip. 
"Sometime  he  do,  en  den  again,  sometime 
he  doan.    Mos'  giner'ly  he  do." 

Annie  walked  back  to  her  letter,  and 
looked  at  its  last  phrase.  She  picked  up  the 
pen,  but  did  not  write. 

Then  with  a  quick  intake  of  breath  she 
took  her  first  conscious  step  in  the  path  of 
loyal  wifehood. 

She  added,  writing  fast:  "He  is  the 
best  man  that  ever  lived,  I  do  believe," 
and  signed  her  name,  folded  the  letter  and 
sealed  it  in  its  envelope  as  quickly  as  she 
could. 

At  supper  she  watched  Wes.  He  was, 
as  Aunt  Dolcey  had  predicted,  very  silent; 
the  vein  in  his  forehead  still  twitched  men- 
acingly and  the  pupils  of  his  eyes  were 
distended  until  the  color  about  them  dis- 
appeared in  blackness.  After  he  had  eaten 
he  went  outside  and  smoked,  while  Annie 
sat  fiddling  with  a  bit  of  sewing  and 
dreading  she  knew  not  what. 

But  nothing  happened.  Presently  he 
came  in,  announced  that  he  was  tired  and 
had  a  hard  day  before  him  to-morrow  and 
thought  he'd  go  to  bed. 

Long  after  he  had  fallen  into  immobile 
slumber  Annie  lay  beside  him,  awake, 
marveling  how  suddenly  he  had  become  a 
stranger,  almost  an  ogre.  Yet  she  loved 
him  and  yearned  to  him.  The  impulse  that 
had  made  her  finish  the  letter  to  Cousin 
Lorena  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  she  had 
begun  it  called  her  to  pity  and  help  him. 
She  must  conceal  his  weakness  from  their 
world.  She  listened  to  his  deep  regular 
breathing,  she  put  hertiand  against  his  hard 
palm. 

"I'm  his  wife,"  thought  Annie  Dean 
with  inarticulate  tenderness.  "I'm  going 
to  try  to  be  everything  a  wife  ought  to  be." 

The  next  morning  he  was  his  old  self 
again,  laughing,  joking,  teasing  her  as 
usual.  The  scene  of  yesterday  seemed  to 
have  gone  utterly  from  his  memory,  though 
he  must  have  known  that  she  had  seen 
and  heard  it.  But  he  made  no  allusion  to 
it,  nor  did  she.  The  farm  work  was  press- 
ing ;  the  warm  spring  days  foretold  an  early 
season. 

As  he  went  whistling  out  toward  the  barn 
Annie  heard  him  salute  Unc'  Zenas  with 
familiar  friendliness: 

"How's  tricks  this  morning?  Think  the 
Jersey'll  be  fresh  next  week?" 

Aunt  Dolcey  heard  him,  too,  and  she  and 
Annie  exchanged  long  glances.  The  old 
woman's  said,  "You  see  —  what  I  told 
you  was  true";  and  the  young  woman's 
answered,  "Yes,  I  see,  and  I  understand. 
I'm  going  to  see  it  through." 

But  something  in  her  youth  had  defi- 
nitely vanished,  as  it  always  does  when 
responsibility  lays  its  heavy  hand  on  us. 
She  went  about  her  new  life  questioningly 
eager  for  understanding.  There  was  so 
much  for  her  to  see  and  learn — the  erratic 
ways  of  setting  hens,  the  care  of  foolish 
little  baby  chicks;  the  spring  house,  cool 
and  damp  and  gray-walled,  with  its  trickle 
of  cold  water  forever  eddying  about  the 
crocks  of  cream-topped  milk;  the  garden 
making,  left  to  her  and  Aunt  Dolcey  after 
the  first  spading;  the  various  messes  and 
mashes  to  be  prepared  for  cows  with  calf; 
the  use  of  the  stored  vegetables  and  fruits 
and  meat,  dried  and  salted  in  such  generous 
quantity  that  she  marveled  at  it.  All  the 
farm  woman's  primer  she  learned,  bit  by 
(Continued  on  Page  48) 
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founded  on  the  work  of 
the  world's  great  authors 

Ask  your  theatre  manager 
when  he  will  show  them 


A  Cosmopolitan  production 
"Humoresque" 
By  Fannie  Hurst. 

Hugh  Ford's  British  production 
"The  Call  of  Youth" 
By  Henry  Arthur  Jones. 
Made  in  England's  most  beautiful 
locations  by  an  American  director. 

Sir  James  M.  Barrie's  "Sentimental 
Tommy."   An  immortal  masterpiece 

brought  to  life  by  an  all-star  cast. 
Directed  by  John  S.  Robertson,  who 

made  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde." 

Elsie  Ferguson 
in  "Sacred  and  Profane  Love." 
William  D.  Taylor's  production 
of  Arnold  Bennett's  play  in  which 
Miss  Ferguson  appeared 
on  the  stage. 

William  DeMille's  production  of 
Sir  James  M.  Barrie's  famous  play 
"What  Every  Woman  Knows," 
with  Lois  Wilson 
and  Conrad  Nagel. 

"Appearances"  by  Edward  Knoblock 
A  Donald  Crisp  production. 
Made  in  England.   With  David  Powell. 


George  Melford's  production 
"The  Money  Master" 
By  Sir  Gilbert  Parker. 
A  drama  of  the  Northwest,  by  the  author 
and  director  of  "Behold  My  Wife!" 


"The  Mystery  Road" 
A  British  production  with  David  Powell, 
from  E.  Phillip*  Oppenheim's  novel. 

William  A.  Brady's  production  "Life" 

By  Thompson  Buchanan. 
From  the  melodrama  which  ran  a  year  at 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House,  and 
was  acclaimed  the  biggest  pro- 
duction ever  staged. 

Dorothy  Dalton  in  "The  Curse," 
an  adaptation  of  the  famous  novel  by 
E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 
"Jeanne  of  the  Marohes." 

Gloria  Swanson  in  Elinor  Glyn's 
"The  Great  Moment." 
Specially  written  for  the  star  by  the 
author  of  "Three  Weeks." 

William  DeMille's  "The  Lost  Romance" 
By  Edward  Knoblock. 
A  specially  written  screen  story. 

Ethel  Clayton  in  "Wraith" 
By  Cosmo  Hamilton. 
A  story  of  New  York's  artistic  Bohemia. 

"  Bella  Donna  " 
The  thrilling,  colorful  romance  by 
Robert  Hichens,  to  be  pro- 
duced with  a  star  cast. 


Roscoe  "Fatty"  Arbuckle 
!n  a  specially  written  story  by 
George  Pattullo 


The  Greatest  Living  Authors  Are 
Now  Working  With  Paramount 


PROGRESS  has  two  phases  for 
Paramount  Pictures:  one  is  to 
surpass  competition:  that  means 
effort,  but  not  difficulty.  The  other 
phase  is  to  surpass  ourselves:  to 
surpass  our  own  achievements. 
And  this  is  a  more  exacting  task. 

That  is  why  Paramount  has 
assembled,  and  maintains,  such 
perfection  and  completeness  or 
personnel  and  mechanical  equip- 
ment in  its  immense  studios  in 
Los  Angeles,  Long  Island  City 
and  London. 

But  all  this  stupendous  equip- 
ment of  organized  resource,  of 
actors,  actresses,  directors  and 
their  knowledge  and  art,  and 
science  —  all  these  things  are  not 
enough  to  make  one  single  Para- 
mount Picture. 

For  Shakespeare  was  right  when 
he  said,  "  The  Play's  the  Thing." 

And  a  play  is  not  a  mere  physi- 
cal chattel.  A  play  must  be  an 
utterance:  it  must  be  sentiment 
and  emotion:  hope  and  fear:  good 
and  evil:  love  and  hate:  laughter 
and  tears. 


Since  the  beginning  of  the 
human  race,  some  men  and  women 
have  been  given  the  great  power 
of  creation  and  depiction:  the 
power  of  showing  us  ourselves  and 
our  neighbors:  not  simply  in  the 
flesh  but  more  intimately,  more 
truly,  in  the  spirit. 

It  is  by  the  genius  of  these 
people  that  plans  are  created. 
Many  of  these  people  you  know: 
for  even  in  spite  or  the  cold  limi- 
tations of  the  printed  page,  they 
are  famous:  through  the  unpic- 
turesque  medium  of  printers'  ink 
they  have  already  stirred  your 
emotions,  evoked  your  wonder, 
inspired  your  admiration. 

Sir  James  M.  Barrie  you  know: 
and  Joseph  Conrad,  and  Arnold 
Bennett,  Robert  Hichens,  E.  Phil- 
lips Oppenheim, Sir Gilbert  Parker, 
Elinor  Glyn,  Edward  Knoblock, 
VV.  Somerset  Maugham,  Thompson 
Buchanan,  Avery  Hopwood,  I  knry 
Arthur  Jones,  Cosmo  Hamilton, 
Edward  Sheldon,  Samuel  Merwin, 
Harvey  J.  O'Higgins  and  GeorgC 
Pattullo. 

All  these  famous  authors  arc  actually 


in  the  studios  writing  new  plays  for  Para- 
mount Pictures,  advising  with  directors, 
using  the  motion  picture  camera  as  they 
formerly  used  the  pen.  They  have  every 
one  of  them  realized  the  infinitely  greater 
scope  for  expression  offered  to  their  genius 
by  the  medium  of  modern  motion  pic- 
tures when  re-enforced  by  the  stupen- 
dous producing  and  distributing  resources 
of  the  Paramount  organization. 

Paramount  has  first  call,  too,  on  the 
greatest  American  stories  in  the  greatest 
American  magazines  when  the  stories  are 
suitable  for  the  films. 

Every  form  of  printed  or  spoken  drama 
that  might  be  suitable  for  Paramount 
Pictures  is  examined.  Everything  useful 
published  in  Italian,  Spanish,  German  or 
French  is  steadily  translated.  Synopses 
are  made  of  every  stage  play  produced  in 
America,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  London 
and  Rome. 

The  interest  and  importance  that  these 
facts  hold  for  you  is  this:  A  still  greater 
"  Paramount."  A  still  higher  level  of 
artistic  achievement. 

The  word  "Paramount"  already  savs 
more  to  you  than  any  other  word  or 
phrase  in  motion  pictures.  Henceforth  it 
means  still  mote.  It  stands  for  something 
yet  greater.  It  means  that  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  as  you  approach  your 
theatre  and  sec  the  legend  "A  Paramount 
Picture,"  you  will,  as  always,  "Know 
before  you  go"  that  you  will  sec  the  best 
show  in  town. 


(paramount  (pictures 
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 "and  it  cost  us 

only  $43.50" 

You  will  never  realize  the  real  worth 
of  a  Rotospeed  Stencil  Duplicator 
until  you  have  it  in  your  office — at 
your  elbow — ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  print  form  letters,  bulletins, 
illustrated  circulars,  complicated  ruled 
forms — without  delay — without  type- 
setting, trouble  or  confusion,  and  at 
almost  no  expense. 


STENCIL  DUPLICATOR 


In  colleges  and  railroad  offices,  in  fac- 
tories, stores,  churches  or  professional 
offices  Rotospeed  has  been  chosen  as 
standard  equipment  because  of 
its  reliability,  simplicity  and  easy 
operation.  The  Rotospeed  is  always 
ready  to  produce  form  letters  with  the 
clean-cut  appearance  of  neatly  typed 
originals  —  illustrated  letters,  if  you 
prefer,  with  facsimile  signature  —  at 
one  operation. 

It  Prints  1,000  Copies 
for  20^ 

Compare  this  with  your  present  cost 
of  form  letters  —  an  average  saving  of 
92%.  And  the  same  machine  will  print 
bulletins,  forms  or  illustrated  folders, 
without  additional  equipment  and  at 
slight  cost. 

Free  Trial  Will 
Prove  Its  Value 

The  low  price  of  the  Rotospeed  Stencil 
Duplicator  is  made  possible  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  sold  direct  by  mail — without 
salesmen.  Anyone  can  operate  it.  No 
expert  demonstration  is  needed.  You 
save  all  selling  expense  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  our  free  trial  sales  plan. 

This  is  Our  Offer 

We  will  ship  the  Rotospeed 
completely  equipped  for  all 
kinds  of  work — typewrit- 
ten, hand-written,  ruled  or 
illustrated.  We  will  include 
sufficient  supplies  for  24 
different  jobs.  You  can  use 
it  as  if  you  owned  it.  You 
will  find  that  the  saving  on 
the  trial  work  alone  will 
more  than  save  the  entire 
cost  of  the  machine.  After 
a  thorough  test  you  may 
decide  whether  to  keep  it 
or  return  it.  The  trial  will 
cost  you  nothing. 
Order  now,  or  mail  the  cou- 
pon for  samples  of  work 
and  descriptive  literature. 

The  Rotospeed  Company 
480  E.  Third  St. 
Dayton,  Ohio 


The  Rotospeed  Co. 

480  E.  Third  St. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation, 
details  of  your  free  trial  offer,  descriptive  booklet 
and  samples  of  work  printed  on  the  Rotospeed. 

Name.  .  


Address- 


(Contlnued  front  Page  46) 

bit,  seeing  how  it  supplemented  and  har- 
monized with  that  life  of  the  fields  that  so 
engrossed  and  commanded  Wes. 

But  through  it  all,  beneath  it  all,  she 
found  herself  waiting,  with  dread,  for  an- 
other outburst.  Against  whom  would  it 
be  this  time — Unc'  Zenas  again — Aunt 
Dolcey — one  of  the  animals — or  perhaps 
herself?  She  wondered  if  she  could  bear  it 
if  he  turned  on  her. 

She  was  working  in  the  spring  house 
mixing  cream  with  curd  for  cottage  cheese, 
very  busy  and  anxious  over  it,  for  this  was 
her  first  essay  alone,  when  she  heard  Wes 
again  in  anger.  She  dropped  her  spoon, 
but  did  not  go  to  look,  only  concentrated 
herself  to  listen. 

This  time  he  was  cursing  one  of  his 
horses,  and  she  could  hear  the  stinging 
whish  of  a  whip,  a  wicked  and  sinister  em- 
phasis to  the  beast's  snorting,  and  frenzied 
thumping  of  hoofs.  Her  blue  eyes  dilated 
with  fear;  she  knew  in  what  pain  and 
fright  the  horse  must  be  lunging  under 
those  blows.  And  Wes,  raucous,  violent, 
his  mouth  foul  with  unclean  words — only 
this  morning  he  had  told  her  that  when 
Sunday  came  they'd  go  into  the  woods  and 
find  a  wild  clematis  to  plant  beside  the 
front  door.  Wild  clematis !  She  could  have 
laughed  at  the  irony  of  it. 

At  last  she  could  bear  it  no  longer;  she 
put  her  hands  to  her  ears  to  shut  out 
the  hideousness  of  it.  After  an  intermi- 
nable wait  she  took  them  down.  He  had 
stopped — there  was  silence — but  she  heard 
footsteps  outside,  and  she  literally  cowered 
into  the  darkest  corner  of  the  spring  house. 
But  it  was  only  Aunt  Dolcey,  her  lips  set 
in  a  line  of  endurance. 

"I  was  lookin'  erbout  foh  you,  honey," 
she  said  reassuringly.  "I  di'n'  know  where 
you  was,  en  den  I  remembah  you  come  off 
down  heah.  Let  Aunt  Dolcey  finish  up  dat 
cheese." 

"What— what  started  him?"  asked 
Annie  piteously. 

"I  doan  jes  know — sound'  like  one  de 
big  team  di'n'  go  inter  his  right  stall,  er 
som'n  like  dat.  It's  always  som'n  triflin', 
en  no  'count.  But  land,  he'll  be  ovah  it 
come  night.  Doan  look  so  white  en  skeer, 
chile." 

"But — but  I  been  thinking — what  if  he 
might  turn  on  me — what  if  he'd  strike  me? 
Aunt  Dolcey — did  he  ever  strike  you?" 

"Oncet." 

"Oh,  Aunt  Dolcey,  what  did  you  do?" 

Something  flared  in  Aunt  Dolcey's  eyes 
that  was  as  old  as  her  race.  She  looked 
past  Annie  as  if  she  saw  something  she 
rather  relished;  just  so  her  ancestors  must 
have  looked  when  they  were  dancing  be- 
fore a  bloodstained  Congo  fetish. 

"You  see  dat  big  white  scar  on  Marse 
Wes'  lef '  wris'  ?  When  he  struck  me  I  mahk 
him  dere  wid  my  hot  flatiron.  Am'  no 
man  eveh  gwine  lif  his  hand  to  Dolcey,  no 
matter  who." 

A  shrewd  question  came  to  Annie: 

"Aunt  Dolcey,  did  he  ever  strike  you 
again?" 

"No,  ma'am,  no  'ndeedy,  he  didn'.  WiP 
Marse  Wes  may  be,  but  he  ain'  no  crazy 
man.  It's  dat  ole  debbil  in  his  nature,  Miss 
Annie,  honey.  En  ef  ever  once  som'n 
tremenjus  happen  to  Marse  Wes,  dat 
debbil'll  be  cas'  out.  But  hit's  got  to  be 
stronger  en  mo'  pow'ful  dan  he  is.  Not 
'ligion,  fer  'ligion  goes  f'm  de  outside  in. 
Som'n  got  to  come  from  inside  Marse  Wes 
out  befo'  dat  ole  debbil  is  laid." 

This  was  meager  comfort,  and  Annie  did 
not  follow  the  primitive  psychology  of  it. 
She  only  knew  that  into  her  happiness 
there  had  come  again  the  darkening  of  a 
fear,  fear  that  was  to  be  her  devil,  no  less 
terrible  because  his  presence  was  for  the 
most  part  veiled. 

But  again  she  steeled  her  courage.  "I 
won't  let  him  spoil  everything;  I  won't  let 
him  make  me  afraid  of  him,"  she  vowed, 
seeing  Wes  in  his  silent  mood  that  night. 
"I  won't  be  afraid  of  him.  I  wish  I  could 
cut  that  old  vein  out  of  his  forehead.  I 
hate  it — it's  just  as  if  it  was  the  thing  that 
starts  him.  Never  seems  as  if  it  was  part 
of  the  real  Wes,  my  Wes." 

In  the  depths  of  the  woods,  on  Sunday, 
she  stood  by  while  he  dug  up  the  wild 
clematis — stood  so  he  could  not  see  her  lips 
quiver — and  she  put  her  clenched  hands 
behind  her  for  fear  they,  too,  would  betray 
her. 

"Wes,"  she  asked,  "what  made  you 
get  so  mad  last  Thursday  and  beat  old 
Pomp  so?  " 

He  turned  toward  her  in  genuine  sur- 
prise. 


"I  wasn't  mad;  not  much,  that  is.  And 
all  I  laid  on  Pomp's  tough  old  hide  couldn't 
hurt  him.  He's  as  mean  as  a  mule,  that 
old  scoundrel.  Gets  me  riled  every  once 
in  a  while." 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  ever  do  it  again. 
It  scared  me  almost  to  death." 

"Scared  you!"  he  laughed.  "Oh,  Annie, 
you  little  silly — you  aren't  scared  of  me. 
Now  don't  let  on  you  are.  What  you 
doing— trying  to  kid  me?  There,  ain't  that 
a  splendid  plant?  I  believe  I'll  take  back  a 
couple  shovelfuls  this  rich  wood  earth  to 
put  in  under  it.  It'll  never  know  it's  not 
at  home." 

"Yes,  but  Wes — I  wish  you'd  promise 
me  something." 

"Promise  you  anything." 

"Then — promise  me  not  to  get  mad  and 
beat  the  horses  any  more  or  holler  at 
Unc'  Zenas.   I  don't  like  it." 

"Annie,  you  little  simp — what's  the 
matter  with  you?  A  fellow's  got  to  let  off 
steam  once  in  a  while,  and  if  you'd  been 
pestered  like  I  have  with  Unc'  Zenas'  ornery 
trifling  spells  and  old  Pomp's  general 
cussedness,  you'd  wonder  that  I  don't  get 
mad  and  stay  mad  every  minute.  Don't 
let's  talk  any  more  about  it.  Say,  look 
there — there's  a  scarlet  tanager!  Ain't  it 
pretty?  Shyest  bird  there  is,  but  up  here 
in  the  woods  there's  a  couple  pairs  most 
every  year.  Pull  that  old  newspaper  up 
round  the  earth  a  little,  so's  I  can  get  a 
better  holt  of  it.  That's  the  girl.  Gee,  I 
never  knew  what  fun  it'd  be  to  have  a  wife 
who'd  be  so  darn  chummy  as  you  are. 
How  d'you  like  your  husband,  Mrs.  Dean? 
Ain't  it  about  time  you  said  something  nice 
to  the  poor  feller  instead  of  scolding  his 
lights  and  liver  out  of  place  on  a  nice 
peaceful  Sabbath  day?  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself." 

She  pushed  back  the  fear  devil  and  an- 
swered his  smile. 

_  "No,  sir,  I'm  not  going  to  say  anything 
nice  to  my  husband.  I'll  tell  you  a  secret 
about  him— he's  awful  stuck  on  himself 
now." 

"Why  shouldn't  he  be?  Look  who  he 
picked  out  to  marry." 

Who  could  stand  against  such  beguiling? 
Annie  looked  up  at  him  and  saw  his  Dean 
mark  give  a  little  mocking  twitch,  as  if  it 
rejoiced  in  her  thwarting. 

But  she  said  no  more;  and  they  planted 
the  wild  clematis  with  its  black  woods  earth 
beneath  at  the  side  of  the  front  door,  and 
Annie  twisted  its  pliable  green  stems  round 
one  of  the  posts  of  the  little  benched  en- 
trance. 

Her  hands  moved  deftly,  and  Wes,  who 
had  finished  firming  the  earth  about  the 
plant,  watched  them. 

"Your  little  paws  are  gettin'  awful 
brown,"  he  said.  "I  remember  that  first 
day,  in  the  shop,  how  white  they  were — 
and  how  quick  they  moved.  You  wrapped 
up  them  aprons  like  somethin'  was  after 
you,  and  I  was  trying  to  get  my  nerve  up 
to  speak  to  you." 

"Tryin'  to  get  up  your  nerve!  I  reckon 
it  wasn't  much  effort.  There,  don't  that 
vine  look's  if  it  grew  there  of  itself?  " 

"Yeh — it  looks  fine."  He  sat  down  on 
the  bench  and  pulled  her  down  beside  him, 
his  arm  about  her.  "Annie,  baby,  are 
y'  happy?" 

She  put  her  cheek  against  his  shoulder 
and  shut  her  eyes. 

"I'm  so  happy  I  wouldn't  darst  be  any 
happier." 

"You're  not  sorry  you  picked  up  with 
me  so  quick?  You  don't  wish't  you'd 
stayed  down  in  Balt'mer  and  got  you  a 
city  beau?" 

"  I'd  rather  be  with  you — here — than  any 
place  in  the  world.  And  Wes — I  think 
you're  the  best  and  kindest  man  that  ever 
lived.  I  wouldn't  have  you  changed,  any 
way,  one  little  bit." 

She  defied  her  fears  and  that  mocking, 
twitching  vein  with  the  words. 

"  Same  here.  Made  to  order  for  me,  you 
were.  First  minute  I  looked  in  those  round 
blue  eyes  of  yours  I  knew  it." 

"It  isn't  possible,"  she  thought.  "It 
isn't  possible  that  he  can  get  so  mad  and 
be  so  dreadful.  Maybe  if  I  can  make  him 
think  he's  awful  good  and  kind" — oh, 
simple  subtlety — "he'll  believe  he  is,  too, 
and  he'll  stop  getting  such  spells.  Oh,  if 
he  would  always  be  just  like  this ! " 

But  it  was  only  two  days  later  when  she 
called  him  to  help  her;  there  was  a  hen  that 
was  possessed  to  brood,  and  Aunt  Dolcey 
had  declared  that  it  was  too  late,  that  sum- 
mer chickens  never  thrived. 

"I  can't  get  her  out,  Wes,"  said  Annie. 
"She's  way  in  under  the  stable,  and  she 


pecks  at  me  so  mean.  You  got  longer 
arms'n  me — you  reach  in  and  grab  her." 

He  came,  smiling.  He  reached  in  and 
grabbed,  and  the  incensed  biddy  pecked 
viciously. 

In  a  flash  his  anger  was  on  him.  He 
snatched  again,  and  this  time  brought  out 
the  creature  and  dropped  her  with  wrung 
neck,  a  mass  of  quivering  feathers  and  hor- 
ribly jerking  feet,  before  Annie. 

"I  reckon  that'll  learn  the  old  crow!" 
he  snarled,  and  strode  away. 

"  We  might's  well  have  soup  for  supper," 
remarked  Aunt  Dolcey,  coming  on  the 
scene  a  moment  later.  "  Dere,  chile,  what's 
a  chicken  anyway?" 

"It's  not  that,"  said  Annie  briefly;  "but 
he  makes  me  afraid  of  him.  If  I  get  too 
afraid  of  him  I'll  stop  caring  anything 
about  him.   I  don't  want  to  do  that." 

"Den,"  answered  Aunt  Dolcey  with 
equal  brevity,  "you  got  think  up  some 
manner  er  means  to  dribe  his  debbil  out. 
Like  I  done  tol'  you." 

"Yes,  but  " 

Aunt  Dolcey  paused,  holding  the  carcass 
of  the  chicken  in  her  hands,  and  faced  her. 

"Dishyer  ain'  nuthin'.  Wait  tell  he  gits 
one  his  still  spells,  whenas  he  doan  speak 
ter  nobody  an'  doan  do  no  work.  Why 
ain'  we  got  no  seed  potaters?  Marse  Wes 
he  took  a  contrairy  spell  an'  he  wouldn'  dig 
'em,  an'  he  wouldn'  let  Zenas  tech  'em 
needer.  Me,  I  went  out  moonlight  nights 
an'  dug  some  to  eat  an'  hid  'em  in  de 
cellar.  Miss  Annie,  you  doan  know  nuffin' 
erbout  de  Dean  temper  yit." 

They  went  silently  to  the  house.  Aunt 
Dolcey  stopped  in  the  kitchen  and  Annie 
went  on  into  the  living  room.  There  on  the 
walls  hung  the  pictures  of  Wes'  father  and 
mother,  cabinet  photographs,  f  ramedsquare 
in  light  wood.  Annie  looked  at  those  pic- 
tured faces  in  accusing  inquiry.  Why  had 
they  bequeathed  Wes  such  a  legacy?  In 
his  father's  face,  despite  the  beard  that  was 
the  fashion  of  those  days,  there  was  the 
same  unmistakable  pride  and  passion  of 
Wes  to-day.  And  his  mother  was  a  meek 
woman  who  could  not  live  and  endure  the 
Dean  temper.  Well,  Annie  was  not  going 
to  be  meek.  She  thought  with  satisfaction 
of  Aunt  Dolcey  and  the  hot  flatiron.  The 
fact  that  he  had  never  lifted  finger  to  Aunt 
Dolcey  again  proved  that  if  one  person 
could  thus  conquer  him,  so  might  another. 
Was  she,  his  wife,  to  be  less  resourceful, 
less  self-respecting  than  that  old  negro 
woman?  Was  she  to  endure  what  Aunt 
Dolcey  would  not? 

Suddenly  she  snatched  out  the  little  old 
family  album  from  its  place  in  the  top  of 
the  desk  secretary,  an  old-fashioned  affair 
bound  in  shabby  brown  leather  with  two 
gilt  clasps.  Here  were  more  pictures  of  the 
Dean  line — his  grandfather,  more  bearded 
than  his  father,  his  Dean  vein  even  more 
prominent;  his  grandmother,  another 
meek  woman. 

"Probably  the  old  wretch  beat  her," 
thought  Annie  angrily. 

Another  page  and  here  was  great-grand- 
father himself,  in  middle  age,  his  picture— 
a  faded  daguerreotype — showing  him  in  his 
Sunday  best, but  plainly  in  no  Sunday  mood. 
"  Looks  likea  pirate,"  was  Annie's  comment. 
There  was  no  picture  of  great-grandmother. 
"Probably  he  killed  her  off  too  young, 
before  she  had  time  to  get  her  picture 
taken."  And  Annie's  eyes  darted  blue  fire 
at  the  supposed  culprit.  She  shook  her 
brown  little  fist  at  him.  "You  started  all 
this,"  she  said  aloud.  "You  began  it.  If 
you'd  had  a  wife  who'd 've  stood  up  to  you 
you'd  never  got  drunk  and  killed  a  man, 
and  you  wouldn't  have  left  your  family  a 
nasty  old  mad  vein  in  the  middle  of  their 
foreheads,  looking  perfectly  un-Christian. 
I  just  wish  I  had  you  here,  you  old  scoun- 
drel !  I'll  bet  I'd  tell  you  something  that'd 
make  your  ears  smart." 

She  banged  to  the  album  and  put  it  in 
its  place. 

"  Well,  not  me!"  said  Annie.  " Not  me ! 
I'm  not  going  to  be  bullied  and  scared  to 
death  by  any  man  with  a  bad  temper,  and 
the  very  next  time  Mister  Wes  flies  off  the 
handle  and  raises  Cain  I'm  going  to  raise 
Cain,  two  to  his  one.  I  won't  be  scared !  I 
won't  be  a  little  gump  and  take  such  ac- 
tions off  any  man.  We'll  see!" 

It  is  easy  enough  to  be  bold  and  resolute 
and  threaten  a  picture.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  plot  action  either  before  or  after  the 
need  for  it  arises.  But  when  it  comes  to 
raising  Cain,  two  to  your  husband's  one, 
and  that  husband  has  been  a  long  and 
successful  cultivator  of  that  particular 
crop — why,  that  is  quite  a  different  thing. 
(Continued  on  Page  SO) 
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School,  this  year,  means  more  than  ever  before 


THE  keen  business  competition  of  today 
demands  more  in  a  man  or  woman  than 
just  education.  1 1  demands  a  st  rong, healthy 
body — a  feeling  of  independence  and  self- 
reliance.  Give  your  children  bicycles  to 
ride  to  school.  There  is  no  happie  r  way  in 
all  the  world  to  develop  these  qualities. 
Bicycle  riding  brings  them  pleasures  untold 


— and  the  incentive  to  do  things  to  see 
things  and  to  broaden  out. 

You  will  find  that  a  bicycle  keeps  you 
physically  lit,  too.  Just  try  riding  one  to 
work,  to  the-  club  or  alter  hours.  The 
bicycle  is  a  pleasure — a  convenience — an 
economy  and  a  real  tonic  ol  life.    Sec  your 


bicycle  dealer  today.  Hide aBicucte 
Cycle  Trades  of  America,  Inc.,  35  IVarren  Street,  New  York  (Uty>  U.  S.  A. 
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FAU  LTLE  S  S 
Pajamas  and 
Night  Shirts  give 
the  feeling  of  com- 
plete comfort  and  sat- 
isfaction which  comes 
only  to  the  Faultless-ly 
attired  man. 

Enjoy  your  trip  in 
Scyle  and  Comfort. 

Faultless  pajamas  —  in 
quality  fabrics  of  distinc- 
tion—  are  made  to  render 
unqualified  service.  Seams 
that  are  smooth  —  buttons 
that  remain  on  —  and  per- 
fect fit  are  the  reasons  for 
Faultless  favoritism. 
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Besides,  as  it  happened,  Annie  did  not 
wholly  lack  sympathy  for  his  next  outburst, 
which  was  directed  toward  a  tramp,  a  bold 
dirty  creature  who  appeared  one  morning 
at  the  kitchen  door  and  asked  for  food. 

"You  two  Janes  all  by  your  lonesome 
here?"  he  asked,  stepping  in. 

Wes  had  come  into  the  house  for  another 
shirt — he  had  split  the  one  he  was  wearing 
in  a  mighty  bout  with  the  grubbing  hoe — 
and  he  entered  the  kitchen  from  the  inner 
door  just  in  time  to  catch  the  words. 

He  leaped  and  struck  in  one  movement, 
and  it  carried  the  tramp  and  himself  out- 
side on  the  grass  of  the  drying  yard.  The 
tramp  was  a  burly  man,  and  after  the  sur- 
prise of  the  attack  he  attempted  to  fight. 
He  might  as  well  have  battled  with  a  loco- 
motive going  full  speed. 

"What  you  doin'  way  up  here,  you  lousy 
loafer?"  demanded  Wes  between  blows. 
"  Get  to  hell  out  of  here  before  I  kill  you, 
like  you  deserve,  comin'  into  my  house  and 
scarin'  women.  I've  a  great  mind  to  get 
my  gun  and  blow  you  full  of  holes." 

In  two  minutes  the  tramp  was  running 
full  speed  toward  the  road,  followed  by 
Wes,  who  assisted  his  flight  with  kicks 
whenever  he  could  reach  him.  After 
twenty  minutes  or  so  the  victor  came  back. 
His  eyes  were  red  with  the  rage  that  pos- 
sessed him.  He  did  not  stop  to  speak,  but 
hurried  out  his  rackety  little  car  and  was 
gone.  Later  they  found  out  he  had  over- 
taken the  tramp,  fought  him  again, 
knocked  him  out,  and  then,  roping  him, 
had  taken  him  to  the  nearest  constable 
and  seen  him  committed  to  jail. 

But  the  encounter  left  him  strange  and 
silent  for  a  week,  and  his  Dean  mark 
twitched  and  leaped  in  triumph.  During 
that  time  the  only  notice  he  took  of  Annie 
was  to  teach  her  to  use  his  rifle. 

"Another  tramp  comes  round,  shoot 
him,"  he  commanded. 

"En  in  de  meantime,"  counseled  Aunt 
Dolcey,  "it'll  come  in  mighty  handy  fer 
you  to  kill  off  some  deseyer  chicken  hawks 
what  makin'  so  free  wid  our  nex'  crap 
br'ilers." 

But  beyond  the  learning  how  to  use  the 
gun  Annie  had  learned  something  more; 
she  added  it  to  her  knowledge  that  Aunt 
Dolcey  had  once  outfaced  her  tyrant.  It 
was  this — that  Wes'  rage  was  the  same, 
whether  the  cause  of  it  was  real  or  im- 
aginary. 

The  advancing  summer,  with  its  sultri- 
ness, its  sudden  evening  storms  shot 
through  with  flaming  lightning  and  rever- 
berant with  the  drums  of  thunder,  brought 
to  Annie  a  cessation  of  her  purpose.  She 
was  languid,  subject  to  whimsical  desires 
and  appetites,  at  times  a  prey  to  sudden 
nervous  tears.  The  household  work  slipped 
back  into  Aunt  Dolcey's  faithful  hands, 
save  now  and  then  when  Annie  felt  more 
buoyant  and  instinct  with  life  and  energy 
than  she  had  ever  felt  before.  Then  she 
would  weed  her  garden  or  churn  and  print 
a  dozen  rolls  of  butter  with  a  keen  and 
vivid  delight  in  her  activity. 

In  the  evening  she  and  Wes  walked  down 
the  long  lane  and  looked  at  the  wheat, 
wide  level  green  plains  already  turning 
yellow;  or  at  the  corn,  regiments  of  tall 
soldiers,  each  shako  tipped  with  a  feathery 
tassel.  Beyond  lay  the  woods — dark,  mys- 
terious. Little  dim  plants  of  the  soil 
bloomed  and  shed  faint  scent  along  the 
pathway  in  the  dewy  twilight.  Sometimes 
they  sat  under  the  wild  clematis,  flowering 
now,  and  that,  too,  was  perfumed,  a  wild 
and  tangy  scent  that  did  not  cloy.  They 
did  not  talk  very  much,  but  he  was  tender 
with  her,  and  his  fits  of  anger  seemed  for- 
gotten. 

When  they  did  talk  it  was  usually  about 
the  crops — the  wheat.  It  was  wonderful, 
heavy  wheat.  It  was  the  best  wheat  in  all 
the  neighborhood.  Occasionally  they  took 
out  the  little  coffeepot  and  drove  through 
the  country  and  looked  at  other  wheat,  but 
there  was  none  so  fine  as  theirs. 

And  with  the  money  it  would  bring — 
the  golden  wheat  turned  into  gold — they 
would          And  now  came  endless  dreams. 

"I  thought  we'd  sell  the  old  coffeepot  to 
the  junkman  and  get  a  brand-new  car,  a 
good  one,  but  now  "  This  was  Wes. 

"  I  think  we  ought  to  save  too.  A  boy'll 
need  so  many  things." 

"  Girls  "don't  need  anything  much,  I  sup- 
pose—oh, no ! "  He  touched  her  cheek  with 
gentle  fingers. 

"It's  not  going  to  be  a  girl." 

"How  d'you  know?" 

"I  know." 


So  went  their  talk,  over  and  over,  an 
endless  garland  of  happy  conjectures,  plans, 
air  castles.  Cousin  Lorena  sent  little  pat- 
terns and  thin  scraps  of  material,  tiny 
laces,  blue  ribbons. 

"I  told  her  blue— blue's  for  boys,"  said 
Annie.  And  Wes  laughed  at  her.  It  was 
all  a  blessed  interlude  of  peace  and  ex- 
pectancy. 

The  wheat  was  ready  for  harvest.  From 
her  place  under  the  clematis  vine,  where 
she  sat  with  her  sewing,  Annie  could  see  the 
fields  of  pale  gold,  ready  for  the  reaper. 
Wes  had  taken  the  coffeepot  and  gone 
down  to  the  valley  to  see  when  the  thresh- 
ers would  be  able  to  come.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  would  begin  to  cut.  Annie  cocked 
a  questioning  eye  at  the  sky,  for  she  had 
already  learned  to  watch  the  farmer's 
greatest  ally  and  enemy— weather. 

"If  this  good  spell  of  weather  only  holds 
until  he  gets  it  all  cut!"  She  remembered 
stories  he  had  told  her  of  sudden  storms 
that  flattened  the  ripe  grain  to  the  ground, 
beyond  saving;  of  long-continued  rains 
that  mildewed  it  as  it  stood  in  the  shocks. 
But  if  the  good  weather  held !  And  there 
was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  nor  any  of  those 
faint  signs  by  which  changing  winds  or 
clouds  are  forecast. 

She  heard  the  rattle  and  clack  of  the  re- 
turning coffeepot,  boiling  up  the  hill  at  an 
unwonted  speed.  And  she  waved  her  hand 
to  Wes  as  he  came  past;  but  he  was  bent 
over  the  wheel  and  did  not  even  look  round 
for  her,  only  banged  the  little  car  round  to 
the  back  furiously.  Something  in  his  atti- 
tude warned  her,  and  she  felt  the  old 
almost-forgotten  devil  of  her  fear  leap  to 
clutch  her  heart. 

Presently  he  came  round  the  house,  and 
she  hardly  dared  to  look  at  him;  she  could 
not  ask.  But  there  was  no  need.  He  flung 
his  hat  on  the  ground  before  her  with  a 
gesture  of  frantic  violence.  When  he  spoke 
the  words  came  in  a  ferment  of  fury: 

"That  skunk  of  a  Harrison  says  he  won't 
bring  the  thresher  up  here  this  year;  claims 
the  road's  too  rough  and  bridges  are  too 
weak  for  the  engine." 

"Oh,  Wes — what'll  you  do?" 

"Do!  I'm  not  going  to  do  anything! 
I'm  not  going  to  haul  my  wheat  down  to 
him -—  I'll  see  him  in  hell  and  back  again 
before  I  will." 

"But  our  wheat!" 

"The  wheat  can  rot  in  the  fields !  I  won't 
be  bossed  and  blackguarded  by  any  dirty 
little  runt  that  thinks  because  he  owns  the 
only  threshing  outfit  in  the  neighborhood 
that  he  can  run  my  affairs." 

He  raged  up  and  down,  adding  invective, 
vituperation. 

"But  you  can't,  Wes — you  can't  let  the 
wheat  go  to  waste."  For  Annie  had  ab- 
sorbed the  sound  creed  of  the  country,  that 
to  waste  foodstuff  is  a  crime  as  heinous  as 
murder. 

"Can't  I?  Well,  we'll  see  about  that!" 

She  recognized  from  his  tone  that  she 
had  been  wrong  to  protest;  she  had  con- 
firmed him  in  his  purpose.  She  picked  up 
her  sewing  and  tried  with  unsteady  fingers 
to  go  on  with  it,  but  she  could  not  see  the 
stitches  for  her  tears.  He  couldn't  mean 
it — and  yet,  what  if  he  should?  She  looked 
up  and  out  toward  those  still  fields  of 
precious  ore,  dimming  under  the  purple 
shadows  of  twilight,  and  saw  them  a  black 
tangle  of  wanton  desolation.  The  story 
Aunt  Dolcey  had  told  her  about  the  pota- 
toes of  last  year  was  ominous  in  her  mind. 

He  was  sitting  opposite  her  now,  his  head 
in  his  hands,  brooding,  sullen,  the  im- 
placable vein  in  his  forehead  swollen  with 
triumph,  something  brutish  and  hard 
dimming  his  clean  and  gallant  youth. 

"  That's  the  way  he's  going  to  look  as  he 
gets  older,"  thought  Annie  with  a  touch  of 
prescience.  "He's  going  to  change  into 
somebody  else — little  by  little.  This  is  the 
worst  spell  he's  ever  had.  And  all  this 
mean  blood's  going  to  live  again  in  my 
child.   It  goes  on  and  on  and  on." 

She  leaned  against  the  porch  seat  and 
struggled  against  the  sickness  of  it. 

"I  might  stand  it  for  myself,"  she 
thought.  "I  might  stand  it  for  myself; 
but  I'm  not  going  to  stand  it  for  my  baby. 
I'll  do  something — I'll  take  him  away." 

Her  thoughts  ran  on  hysterically,  round 
and  round  in  a  coil  that  had  no  end  and 
no  beginning. 

The  silent  fit  was  on  Wes  now.  Pres- 
ently, she  knew,  he  would  get  up  and  stalk 
away  to  bed  without  a  word.  And  in  the 
morning  

It  was  as  she  expected.  Without  a  word 
to  her  he  got  up  and  went  inside,  and  she 


heard  him  going  up  the  stairs.  She  sat 
then  a  littleJonger,  for  the  night  was  still 
and  warm  and  beautiful,  the  stars  very 
near,  and  the  soft  hush-h  of  the  country 
solitude  comforting  to  her  distress. 

Then  she  heard  Une'  Zenas  and  Dolcey 
talking  at  the  kitchen  door,  their  voices  a 
faint  cadenced  murmur;  and  this  reminded 
her  that  she  was  not  quite  alone.  She 
slipped  round  to  them. 

"Unc'  Zenas,  Wes  says  he's  not  going  to 
cut  the  wheat  ;  he'll  let  it  rot  in  the  fields. 
Seems  Harrison  won't  send  his  thresher  up 
this  far;  wants  us  to  haul  to  him  instead." 

"Marse  Wes  say  he  ain'  gwine  cut  dat 
good  wheat?  Oh,  no,  Miss  Annie,  he 
cain'  mean  dat,  sholy,  sholy!" 

"He  said  it.  He's  got  an  awful  spell  this 
time.  Unc'  Zenas — look — couldn't  yon 
ride  the  reaper  if  he  wouldn't?  Couldn't 
you?  Once  the  wheat  gets  cut  there's 
some  chance." 

"Befo'  my  God,  Miss  Annie,  wid  deseyer 
wuffless  ole  han's  I  cain'  ha'dly  hoi'  one 
hawss,  let  alone  three.  Oh,  if  I  had  back 
my  stren'th  lak  I  useter!" 

The  three  fell  into  hopeless  silence. 

"Are  the  bridges  so  bad?  Is  it  too  hard 
to  get  the  thresher  up  here?"  asked  Annie 
at  last.  "Or  was  that  just  Harrison's 
excuse?" 

"No,  ma'am;  he's  got  de  rights.  Dem 
ole  bridges  might  go  down  mos'  any  time. 
An'  dishyer  road  up  yere,  it  mighty  hard  to 
navigate  foh  er  grea'  big  hebby  contraption 
lak  er  threshin'  machine  en  er  engine.  Mos' 
eve'y  year  he  gits  stuck.  Las'  year  tuk  er 
day  en  er  ha'f  to  git  him  out.  No'm;  he's 
got  de  rights." 

"Yes,  but,  Unc'  Zenas,  that  wheat 
mustn't  be  left  go  to  waste." 

Aunt  Dolcey  spoke  up.  "Miss  Annie, 
honey,  go  git  your  res' — mawnin'  brings 
light.  Maybe  Marse  Wes'll  come  to  his 
solid  senses  een  de  mawnin'.  You  cain'  do 
nuffin'  ter-night  noway." 

"No,  that's  so."  She  sighed  hopelessly. 
"Unc'  Zenas,  maybe  we  could  hire  some- 
body else  to  cut  the  wheat  if  he  won't." 

"Miss  Annie,  honey,  eve'ybody  busy 
wid  his  own  wheat— an',  moreover,  Marse 
Wes  ain'  gwi'  let  any  stranger  come  on  dis 
place  an'  cut  his  wheat— you  know  he 
ain'." 

There  seemed  nothing  more  to  say.  In 
the  darkness  tears  were  slowly  trickling 
down  Annie's  cheeks,  and  she  could  not 
stop  them. 

"Well — good  night." 

"Good  night,  my  lamb,  good  night.  I 
gwi'  name  you  en  your  tribulations  in  my 
prayers  dis  night." 

She  had  never  felt  so  abandoned,  so 
alone.  She  could  not  even  make  the  effort 
to  force  herself  to  believe  that  Wes  would 
not  commit  this  crime  against  all  Nature; 
instead,  she  had  a  vivid  and  complete  cer- 
tainty that  he  would.  She  went  over  it 
and  over  it,  lying  in  stubborn  troubled 
wakefulness.  She  put  it  in  clear  if  simple 
terms.  If  Wes  persisted  in  his  petty,  child- 
ish angei  and  wasted  this  wheat,  it  meant 
that  they  could  not  save  the  money  that 
they  had  intended  for  the  child  that  was 
coming.  They  would  have,  in  fact,  hardly 
more  than  their  bare  living  left  them.  The 
ridiculous  futility  of  it  swept  her  from  one 
mood  to  another,  from  courage  to  utter 
hopelessness.  She  remembered  the  first 
time  that  she  had  seen  Wes  angry,  and  how 
she  had  lain  awake  then  and  wondered,  and 
dreaded.  She  remembered  how,  later,  she 
had  planned  to  manage  him,  to  control  him. 
And  she  had  done  nothing.  Now  it  had 
come  to  this,  that  her  cnild  would  be  born 
in  needless  impoverishment;  and,  worse, 
born  with  the  Dean  curse  full  upon  him. 
She  clenched  and  unclenched  her  hands. 
The  poverty  she  might  bear,  but  the  other 
was  beyond  her  power  to  endure.  Sleep 
came  to  her  at  last  as  a  blessed  anodyne. 

In  the  first  moment  of  the  sunlit  morning 
she  forgot  her  trouble,  but  instantly  she  re- 
membered, and  she  dressed  in  an  agony  of 
apprehension  and  wonder.  Wes  was  gone, 
as  was  usual,  for  he  got  up  before  she  did, 
to  feed  his  cattle.  She  hurried  into  her 
clothes  and  came  down,  to  find  him  stamp- 
ing in  to  breakfast,  and  with  the  first  glance 
at  him  her  hope  fell  like  a  plummet. 

He  did  mean  it— he  did!  He  did  not 
mean  to  cut  that  wheat.  She  watched  him 
as  he  ate,  and  that  fine-spun  desperation 
that  comes  when  courage  alone  is  not 
enough,  that  purpose  that  does  the  impos- 
sible, took  hold  of  her. 

When  he  had  finished  his  silent  meal  he 
went  leisurely  out  to  the  little  front  porch 
and  sat  down.   She  followed  him. 

(Concluded  on  Page  52) 
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In  addition  to  the  great  plant*  pictured 
here,  there  are  additional  Maxwell 
factories  at   Dayton,   Ohio,  and 
Windsor,  Ont. 


The  great  factories  in  which  the  good 
Maxwell  is  now  produced  are  cer- 
tainly not  surpassed,  and  we  doubt 
if  they  are  even  equaled,  in  the  world. 
Their  tremendous  facilities  are 
centered  and  concentrated  upon  the 
production  of  a  car  which  shall,  above 
all  else,  be  a  daily  source  of  saving 
and  value  to  each  individual  owner. 
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Walls  Whose  Attractiveness 
Is  Lasting 

COULD  you  combine  in  one  wall 
finish  all  the  features  you  wish,  you 
would  ask  that  it  be  beautiful,  that  it  be 
■permanent,  and  that  it  be  easily  cleanable. 
Such  a  finish  is  Lucas  Lu-Co-Flat.  Delicate 
though  its  beauty  is,  there  is  nothing  deli- 
cate about  the  finish  itself.  It  is  the  most 
durable  of  wall  coverings;  will  last  for  years. 
A  damp  cloth  removes  finger  marks  and 
other  discolorations;  at  cleaning  time  soap 
and  water  restore  the  whole  wall  to  its  orig- 
inal cleanliness.  Sixteen  beautiful  shades 
to  select  from  at  your  dealer's. 
Write  for  color  card  and  further  informa- 
tion. 
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Purposely  l>Aade  for  Every  Purpose 


(Concluded  from  Page  SO) 

"Wes  Dean,  you  going  to  cut  that 
wheat?"  she  demanded;  and  she  did  not 
know  the  sound  of  her  own  voice,  so  high 
and  shrill  it  was. 

The  vein  in  his  forehead  leered  at  her. 
What  was  she,  to  pit  her  strength  against 
a  mood  like  this?  He  did  not  answer,  did 
not  even  look  at  her. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you'd  be  so 
wicked — such  a  fool?"  she  went  on. 

Now  he  looked  up  at  her  with  furious, 
threatening  eyes. 

"Shut  your  mouth  and  go  in!"  he  said. 

She  did  not  move.  "If  you  ain't  going 
to  cut  it — then  I  am!" 

She  turned  and  started  through  the 
house,  and  he  leaped  up  and  followed  her. 
In  the  kitchen  he  overtook  her. 

"You  stay  where  you  are!  You  don't 
go  out  of  this  house  this  day!"  He  laid  a 
rough,  restraining  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

At  that  touch — the  first  harshness  she 
had  ever  felt  from  him — something  hot  and 
flaming  leaped  through  her.  She  whirled 
away  from  him  and  caught  up  Aunt  Dolcey 's 
big  sharp  butcher  knife  lying  on  the  table; 
lifted  it. 

"You  put  your  hands  on  me  like  that 
again  and  I'll  kill  you ! "  Her  voice  was  not 
high  and  shrill  now;  she  did  not  even  raise 
it.  "  You  and  your  getting  mad !  You  and 
your  rotten,  filthy  temper!  You'd  waste 
that  wheat  because  you  haven't  got  enough 
sense  to  see  what  a  big  fool  you  are." 

She  dropped  the  knife  and  walked  past 
him,  out  of  the  kitchen,  to  the  barn. 

"Unc'  Zenas,"  she  called,  "you  hitch 
up  the  horses  to  the  reaper.  I'm  going  to 
cut  that  near  field  to-day  myself." 

"But,  Miss  Annie  "  began  the  old 

man. 

"You  hitch  up  that  team,"  she  said.  "If 
there  ain't  any  men  round  this  place,  I 
don't  know's  it  makes  so  much  difference." 

She  waited  while  the  three  big  horses 
were  brought  out  and  hitched  to  the  reaper, 
and  then  she  mounted  grimly  to  the  seat. 
She  did  not  even  look  around  to  see  if  Wes 
might  be  watching.  She  did  not  answer 
when  Unc'  Zenas  offered  a  word  of  direction. 

"Let  dat  nigh  horse  swing  round  de 
cornahs  by  hisse'f,  Miss  Annie.  He  knows. 
An'  look — here's  how  you  drop  de  knife. 
I'll  let  down  de  bars  an'  foller  you." 

Behind  her  back  he  made  frantic  gestures 
to  Dolcey  to  come  to  him,  and  she  ran, 
shuffling,  shaken.  Together  they  followed 
the  little  figure  in  the  blue  calico  dress, 
perched  high  on  the  rattling,  clacking  reaper. 
Her  hair  shone  in  the  sun  like  the  wheat. 

The  near  horse  knew  the  game,  knew 
how  to  lead  the  others.  That  was  Annie's 
salvation.  As  she  swung  into  the  field  she 
had  a  struggle  with  the  knife,  but  it 
dropped  into  place,  and  the  first  of  the 
golden  harvest  fell  before  it  squarely, 
cleanly;  the  stubble  was  even  behind  it. 
She  watched  the  broad  backs  of  her  team,  a 
woman  in  a  dream.  She  did  not  know  how 
she  drove  them;  the  lines  were  heavy  in  her 
hands,  dragged  at  her  arms.  It  was  hot, 
and  sweat  rolled  down  her  forehead.  She 
wished  vaguely  that  she  had  remembered 
to  put  on  her  sunbonnet. 

Behind  her  came  Unc'  Zenas  and  Aunt 
Dolcey,  setting  the  sheaves  into  compact, 
well-capped  stooks,  little  rough  golden  cas- 
tles to  dot  this  field  of  amazing  conflict. 

And  now  the  reaper  had  come  to  the 
corner.  Unc'  Zenas  straightened  himself 
and  watched  anxiously.  But  his  faith  in  the 
near  horse  was  justified — the  team  turned 
smoothly,  Annie  lifted  the  blade  and 
dropped  it,  and  they  started  again,  only 
half  visible  now  across  the  tall  grain. 

Annie's  wrists  and  back  ached  unbear- 
ably, the  sweat  got  i-n  her  eyes,  but  she 
drove  on.  She  thought  a  little  of  Wes,  and 
how  he  had  looked  when  she  picked  up  that 
butcher  knife.  She  thought  of  his  heavy 
hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  her  flesh  burned 
where  he  had  grasped  it. 

"I'm  going  to  cut  this  wheat  if  it  kills 
me!"  she  said  over  and  over  to  herself  in  a 
queer  refrain.  "I'm  going  to  cut  this  wheat 
if  it  kills  me!"  She  thought  probably  it 
would.  But  she  drove  on. 

She  made  her  second  corner  successfully, 
and  now  the  sun  was  at  her  back,  and  that 
gave  her  a  little  ease.  This  wheat  was  going 
to  be  cut,  and  hauled  to  the  thresher,  and 
sold  in  the  market,  if  she  did  every  bit  of 
the  work  herself.  She  would  show  Wes 
Dean!  Let  him  try  to  stop  her— if  he 
dared ! 

And  there  would  be  money  enough  for 
:  everything  the  baby  might  want  or  might 
need.    Her  child  should  not  be  born  to 
|  poverty  and  skimping.    If  only  the  sun 


didn't  beat  so  hard  on  the  back  of  her  neck ! 
If  only  her  arms  didn't  ache  so! 

After  countless  hours  of  time  she  over- 
took Dolcey  and  Zenas,  and  the  old  woman 
divined  her  chief  discomfort.  She  snatched 
the  sunbonnet  off  her  own  head  and  handed 
it  up  to  her. 

"Marster  in  hebben,  ef  I  only  had  my 
stren'th!"  muttered  Zenas  as  she  went  on. 

"Angels  b'arin'  dat  chile  up  wid  deir 
wings,"  chanted  Aunt  Dolcey.  Then,  de- 
scending to  more  mundane  matters,  she 
added  a  delighted  chuckle:  "I  knowed 
she'd  rise  en  shine  one  dese  days.  Holler 
at  Marse  Wes  she  did,  name  him  names, 
plenty.  Yessuh — laid  him  out!" 

"What  you  s'pose  he  up  to  now?"  asked 
Zenas,  looking  over  his  shoulder. 

"I  dunno — but  I  bet  you  he  plumb 
da'nted.  Zenas,  lak  I  tol'  you — man  may 
hab  plenty  debbilment,  rip  en  far,  but 
he'll  stan'  back  whenas  a  ooman  meks  up 
her  min'  she  stood  enough."  And  Aunt 
Dolcey  had  never  heard  of  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's famous  line. 

"Dat  chile  might  kill  he'se'f." 

"When  yo'  mad  yo'  kin  'complish  de  on- 
possible,  en  it  doan  hurt  yo',"  replied  Dol- 
cey, thus  going  Kipling  one  better. 

But  she  watched  Annie  anxiously. 

The  girl  held  out,  though  the  jolting  and 
shaking  racked  her  excruciatingly  and  the 
pull  of  the  reins  seemed  to  drag  the  very 
flesh  from  her  bones.  Now  and  then  the 
golden  field  swam  dark  before  her  eyes,  the 
backs  of  the  horses  swelled  to  giant  size  and 
blotted  out  the  sun.  But  she  kept  on,  long 
after  her  physical  strength  was  gone;  her 
endurance  held  her.  Slowly,  carefully,  the 
machine  went  round  and  round  the  field, 
and  the  two  bent  old  figures  followed. 

And  so  they  came  to  mid-morning.  They 
had  long  since  ceased  to  look  or  care  for  any 
sign  of  the  young  master  of  the  land.  None 
of  them  noticed  him,  coming  slowly,  slowly 
from  the  stables,  coming  slowly,  slowly  to 
the  field's  edge  and  standing  there,  watch- 
ing with  unbelieving,  sullen  eyes  the  prog- 
ress of  the  reaper,  the  wavering  arms  that 
guided  the  horses,  the  little  shaken  blue  fig- 
ure that  sat  high  in  the  driver's  seat.  But 
he  was  there. 

It  is  said  of  criminals  that  a  confession 
can  often  be  extracted  by  the  endless  repe- 
tition of  one  question  alone;  they  cannot 
bear  the  pressure  of  its  monotony.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  monotony  of  the  measured  rattle 
and  clack  of  the  machine,  going  on  so 
steadily,  that  finally  impelled  Wes  Dean, 
after  his  long  frowning  survey  of  the  scene, 
to  vault  the  low  stone  wall  and  approach  it. 

Annie  did  not  check  the  horses  when  she 
saw  him;  she  did  not  even  look  at  him.  But 
he  looked  at  her,  and  in  her  white  face,  with 
the  dreary  circles  of  utter  fatigue  shadow- 
ing her  eyes,  his  defeat  was  completed.  He 
put  his  hand  on  the  bit  of  the  nearest  horse 
and  stopped  the  team. 

Then  she  looked  at  him,  as  one  looks  at  a 
loathsome  stranger. 

"What  you  want?"  she  asked  coldly. 

He  swallowed  hard.  "Annie — I'll— I'll 
cut  the  wheat.  Le'me  lift  you  down  off 
there."   He  held  out  his  arms. 

She  did  not  budge.  "You  going  to  cut  it 
all — and  haul  it  down  to  the  thresher?" 

"Yes — yes,  I  will.  Gee,  you  look  near 
dead — get  down,  honey.  You  go  in  the 
house  and  lay  down — I'm  afraid  you'll  kill 
yourself.  I'm  afraid  you'll  hurt — him, 
some  way." 

Still  she  did  not  move.  "I'd  ruther  be 
dead  than  live  with  a  man  that  acts  like 
you  do,"  she  said.  "Grown  up,  and  can't 
handle  his  temper." 

Something  in  her  quiet  cold  scorn  struck 
through  to  him  and  cut  away  forever  his 
childish  satisfaction  with  himself.  A  new  < 
manhood  came  into  his  face;*  his  twitching, 
sinister  vein  was  still.  Surrender  choked 
him,  but  he  managed  to  get  it  out: 

"I  know  I  acted  like  a  fool.    But  I  can't 
let  you  do  this.  I'll— I'll  try  to  " 

The  words  died  on  his  lips  and  he  leaped 
forward  in  time  to  catch  her  as  she  swayed 
and  fell,  fainting. 

An  hour  later  Annie  lay  on  the  lounge  in 
the  sitting  room,  still  aching  with  terrible 
weariness,  but  divinely  content.  Far  away 
she  could  hear  the  steady  susurrus  of  the 
reaper,  driven  against  the  golden  wheat,  and 
the  sound  was  a  promise  and  a  song  to 
her  ears.  She  looked  up  now  and  then  at 
the  pictured  face  of  Wes'  father,  frowning 
and  passionate,  and  the  faint  smile  of  a  con- 
queror curved  her  tired  mouth.  For  she 
had  found  and  proved  the  strongest  thing 
in  the  world,  and  she  would  never  again 
know  fear. 
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ANNOUNCING 
PAIGE  NATIONAL 
DEMONSTRATION  WEEK 


For  one  week  —  commencing  Monday, 
April  4th — our  Dealers  in  every  section 
of  the  nation  will  conduct  a  special 
series  of  demonstrations  with  the  com' 
plete  line  of  Paige  cars. 

Our  "Daytona  6-66 "  model  now  holds 
the  world's  stock  car  record  for  speed. 
It  will  be  the  purpose  of  Demonstration 
Week  to  prove  that  any  Paige  car — in 
the  hands  of  an  unprofessional  driver — 
is  indeed  Master  of  the  Highway. 

No  other  stock  car  has  ever  equalled 
our  own  speed  record  of  102.8  miles  per 
hour.  No  other  car,  we  are  confident, 
can  defeat  a  Paige  in  the  milder  tests  of 
general  demonstration  work. 

By  proving  itself  the  fastest  car,  the 
Paige  6-66  has  revealed  qualities  of 
endurance  and  strength  that  are  beyond 
dispute.  World's  championship  form  is 
a  guarantee  of  all  'round  efficiency  — 
the  best  guarantee  that  the  sporting 
world  affords. 


But  these  are  facts  that  we  want  you  to 
establish  for  yourself,  and  Demonstra' 
tion  Week  offers  an  unrivaled  oppoiv 
tunity.  You  have  but  to  get  in  touch 
with  our  Dealer  and  he  will  book  you 
for  a  ride  that  will  prove  finally  con' 
vincing. 

Then,  with  an  actual  record  of  the  tests, 
you  will  be  in  position  to  compare  the 
Paige  6-66  with  any  other  motor  car — 
at  any  price — on  the  American  market. 

You  will  also  be  able  to  determine 
whether  the  New  Series  "Glenbrook 
Six'44"  is  or  is  not  the  greatest  dollar 
for  dollar  value  in  the  light  six  field. 

Surely,  no  man  could  ask  for  a  fairer  or 
more  sportsmanlike  proposition. 

Whether  you  contemplate  buying  a 
motor  car  or  not,  we  very  cordially  in' 
vite  you  to  ride  with  Paige  during  the 
coming  week.  It  will  prove  a  revelation, 
we  believe — and  a  liberal  education  in 
strictly  modern  engineering. 


PAIGE-DETROIT    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY,    DETROIT,  Micln^ni 

Manufacturers   oj  Motor  Cars  ami   Motor  Trucks 


THE    MOST    BEAUTIFUL  CAR    IX      I  ill  Hie  I 
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Cleveland  and  New  York. 
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After  she  had  watched  the  muskrat  climb 
out  upon  the  ice  she  continued  round  the 
lake  to  the  foot  of  the  opposite  range  of 
hills.  Here  she  climbed  the  slope  to  the  rim 
of  the  craterlike  blow-out  Mauna  Loa. 
Mauna  Loa  contained  a  secret  known  only 
to  herself.  The  blow-out  was  so  large  and 
so  deep  that  water  stood  in  it,  and  in  this 
little  lake  lived  a  family  of  otters.  Their 
den  was  in  the  steep  western  bank.  She 
could  sometimes  see  the  entrance  just 
under  the  surface. 

When  she  reached  the  rim  of  Mauna  Loa 
she  found  a  dry  knoll  and  sat  very  still  for  a 
while  in  the  hope  that  the  otters  would 
show  themselves.  Sometimes  they  did; 
once  she  had  seen  the  entire  family  swim- 
ming about  below  her.  To-day,  however, 
she  did  not  see  them.  Open  water  at  one 
edge  indicated  that  they  were  still  active; 
but  not  so  much  as  a  ripple  broke  its 
surface.  • 

After  a  little  she  strolled  on. 

The  Mauna  Loa  range  of  blow-outs  ex- 
tended northeasterly  past  the  edge  of  her 
land  and  then  fell  off  abruptly,  as  wind- 
formed  ranges  will,  into  a  narrow  plain. 
Diana  picked  her  way  leisurely  among  them, 
and  then  before  reaching  the  plain  struck 
off  due  north  along  the  section  line.  She 
followed  this  to  her  northern  boundary, 
and  then  northward  for  almost  a  mile  fur- 
ther, until  she  reached  the  Angel  Lakes 
road. 

The  road  was  not  an  important  one.  The 
infrequent  wheels  had  hardly  cut  through 
even  the  tender  sod  of  the  ridges;  but  it  led 
to  the  schoolhouse,  and  the  walking  is  al- 
ways easier  in  a  road.  She  found  when  she 
reached  it  that  Thursday's  snow  lay  on  it 
still  unbroken.  Not  so  much  as  a  horseman 
had  been  by. 

Diana  had  noticed  the  growing  haze;  but 
she  was  a  city  girl  and  could  not  yet  read 
the  sky  very  well.  She  thought  a  blizzard 
was  the  wet  snow  that  stalled  coal  wagons 
across  street-car  tracks.  She  had  arrived  in 
the  Sand  Hills  while  they  were  still  blue 
with  larkspur,  and  since  then  had  known 
them  only  in  their  summer  aspects. 

The  first  direct  word  of  the  blizzard  was 
brought  by  an  Irish  snowflake  that  alighted 
on  her  nose.  This  was  followed  quickly  by 
others.  Before  she  had  gone  another  hun- 
dred yards  her  cheeks  were  wet  with  spray. 
Before  she  had  gone  a  second  hundred  yards 
the  spray  had  changed  to  crumbs  of  sharp- 
ened ice  that  drove  against  her  face  in  wisps 
and  flurries.  Yet  because  the  sun  still  shone 
dimly  as  through  waxed  paper  the  whisper 
of  snowfall  did  not  startle  her.  She  con- 
tinued her  stroll  with  unquickened  pulse. 
Before  her  lay  the  road.  At  the  end  of  the 
road  lay  the  schoolhouse.  Beyond  the 
schoolhouse  lay  the  shorter  road  back  to 
her  homestead  when  she  should  be  ready 
to  return. 

She  knew  the  Sand  Hills;  she  had  lived 
in  them  almost  five  months. 

The  blizzard  struck  her  with  such  force 
that  she  could  hardly  breathe.  The  school- 
house,  which  had  been  visible  only  the  mo- 
ment before,  became  extinguished  as  if  by  a 
curtain.  The  chill  of  the  needlelike  wind 
struck  through  her  thin  clothing;  the  driving 
snow  and  ice  blinded  her;  she  was  forced 
to  lean  forward  to  see  the  shallow  wheel 
tracks.  The  pressure  of  the  storm  became 
momentarily  greater. 

The  road  would  have  taken  her  to  the 
schoolhouse  door;  but  as  she  was  gathering 
strength  to  make  the  last  dash  she  met  with 
a  new  shock.  She  had  bumped  head  on 
into  the  side  of  a  haystack.  The  shallow 
wheel  tracks  she  had  been  following  were 
not  wheel  tracks  at  all. 

However,  she  knew  where  she  was.  The 
stack  was  the  one  that  supplied  the  school- 
house,  and  stood  at  no  great  distance  from 
it.  The  haystack  broke  the  wind,  which  had 
become  unendurably  cold.  For  a  moment 
she  thought  she  would  burrow  beneath  the 
hay  until  she  was  warmer.  But  the  build- 
ing was  near,  and  it  contained  a  stove. 
Drawing  her  cloak  higher  round  her  throat, 
she  once  more  pressed  forward. 

By  now  the  drive  of  ice  and  snow  was  so 
dense  that  she  could  scarce  open  her  eyes 
against  it.  When  she  felt  that  she  had 
traveled  the  right  distance  she  extended 
her  hand  gropingly  so  as  not  to  collide. 
She  pushed  slowly  on,  and  then  further. 
After  a  little  she  perceived  that  the  school- 
house  did  not  stand  where  she  thought  it 
stood.  Somehow  she  had  missed  the 
direction. 


(Continued  from  Page  IS) 

The  mistake  frightened  her.  She  must 
have  passed  close  to  the  building  with- 
out seeing  it — probably  to  the  west.  She 
would  have  to  be  more  careful.  Facing 
about,  she  began  letting  the  wind  carry 
her  eastward  a  foot  or  two  at  a  time.  But 
again  the  building  eluded  her  search.  She 
hesitated,  continued,  stopped.  Then  decid- 
ing that  she  had  been  right  in  the  first 
place,  but  had  turned  too  soon,  she  again 
changed  her  course.  This  time  she  was 
brought  to  a  stop  by  the  three  barbed  wires 
of  a  fence. 

"  She  was  growing  numb  with  cold.  She 
would  have  welcomed  the  shelter  even  of  a 
snowdrift.  But  there  was  no  snowdrift. 
She  wished  she  had  remained  at  the  hay- 
stack; but  the  haystack  was  now  as  much 
lost  to  her  as  the  schoolhouse.  She  would 
have  to  retrace  her  steps  and  start  over. 
She  was  too  far  east — much  too  far. 

Then  came  another  thought — the  fence 
itself  would  take  her  to  the  schoolhouse  if 
she  followed  it,  for  this  fence  formed  the 
south  boundary  of  the  Vail  ranch  and 
passed  close  to  the  building  she  had  been 
seeking. 

As  she  was  too  far  east  she  now  set  out 
westward  along  the  wires — past  fence  posts, 
over  dunes,  through  hollows.  Her  ears  and 
nose,  she  feared,  were  frozen.  She  had  kept 
rubbing  them,  but  they  were  losing  sensa- 
tion. Her  hands  were  growing  numb.  Her 
body  was  cold — only  the  struggle  onward 
kept  her  on  her  feet.  She  counted  six 
posts,  then  two  more,  then  added  two  to 
them.  The  schoolhouse  could  not  stand 
further  west  than  that. 

At  the  tenth  post  she  turned  and  began 
fighting  her  way  back  along  the  fence. 
Toward  the  last  she  found  the  schoolhouse. 
It  loomed  out  of  the  storm  scarce  fifteen 
feet  beyond  the  point  at  which  she  had 
been  stopped  by  the  wires.  She  managed 
to  feel  along  the  walls  to  the  door,  stagger 
inside,  lift  a  filled  burner  to  the  stove  and 
touch  a  match  to  the  hay.  Then  she  sat 
down  to  warm  her  numbed  limbs  and  body 
and  consider  what  she  should  do  next. 


PETE  KLUCK  was  described  by  Sam  as 
a  large  man  with  a  large  mind  that 
worked  slowly.  His  thought  was  so  ponder- 
ous that  almost  it  would  not  turn  corners 
at  all.  The  description,  while  unsympa- 
thetic, was  not  unjust.  Some  cars  can 
be  turned  inside  a  lady's  ring;  others  re- 
quire the  open  prairie  and  a  driver  hired 
by  the  day. 

The  driver  in  this  case  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Otto.  He  was  Pete's  man,  and 
he  had  a  small  mind  that  worked  some- 
what better  than  slowly. 

Upon  the  morning  of  the  blizzard  Pete 
Kluck  busied  himself  round  the  barn  until 
the  snow  began  to  fall.  Then  he  stamped 
into  the  house  to  start  dinner.  His  house- 
keeper, Mrs.  Clyde,  was  visiting  in  Kansas. 
When  Otto  told  him  about  the  yearlings 
the  stew  was  in  the  kettle. 

"Six  of  them,"  said  Otto.  "They're 
over  to  the  east  stacks." 

"We  better  look  them  up  before  dinner," 
said  Pete. 

"Maybe  so.  The  wind  is  like  ice  al- 
ready." 

Pete  thereupon  went  into  the  bedroom 
for  his  heavy  sheepskins.  Otto  was  already 
wearing  blizzard  garments.  Pete's  sheep- 
skins were  so  much  heavier  than  all  of 
Merlin's  clothes  taken  together  that  when 
he  had  donned  them  his  keg  of  a  head  had 
become  a  barrel  and  his  barrel  of  a  body  a 
cask.  Then  they  started  eastward  along 
the  east-and-west  fence.  Except  for  one 
detour  they  had  to  make  on  account  of  thin 
ice,  they  followed  this  fence  closely  for 
almost  a  mile.  Pete  was  the  first  to  see  the 
cut  wires. 

"Hullo!"  he  cried.  "Wires  down!" 

"Must  of  been  dropped  a-purpose,"  said 
Otto. 

The  elastic  twists  in  a  fence  wire  tend 
to  render  it  proof  against  breaking  in  cold 
weather.  The  break  here  was  found  against 
the  north-and-south  boundary  fence.  Not 
only  had  the  wires  been  cut,  but  they  had 
been  dragged  aside  toward  the  wind.  Pete 
examined  the  ends.  Merlin's  wire  cutters 
had  left  their  unmistakable  mark. 

A  large  man  like  Pete  Kluck  might  be 
expected  to  lose  his  self-control,  finding  his 
fences  cut  in  a  blizzard  as  severe  as  this. 
But  he  did  not.  His  broken  arches  re- 
mained fiat  on  the  sand.   All  that  he  said, 


except  the  profanity,  which  he  would  have 
used  anyhow,  was  that  the  cow  thief  who 
had  cut  them  wires  was  traveling  south  in 
a  tin  Lizzie.  The  reason  was  that  one  of 
his  neighbors  had  won  a  verdict  for  six  hun- 
dred dollars  from  him  two  years  before  for 
losing  his  temper  over  a  cut  fence  wire. 

This  neighbor,  an  Irishman  named 
Bridget  O'Reilly's  husband,  had  cut  the 
fence  separating  their  properties.  Pete,  in 
fact,  had  caught  him  in  the  act.  He  had 
thereupon  stood  the  poor  devil  head  down 
in  the  sand  like  a  post,  to  say  nothing  of 
bruises  inflicted.  The  court  had  held  that, 
as  the  fence  was  jointly  owned,  the  Irish- 
man had  as  much  right  to  cut  it  as  Pete 
had  to  say  he  shouldn't.  Since  then  Pete 
did  not  exactly  think  twice  before  acting, 
for  that  would  have  taken  him  into  the 
future  life,  according  to  Bergson's  idea  of 
time;  but  he  thought  once  and  a  half. 

"Who  did  it,  Pete?  The  Kincaider?" 

"Maybe  so.   I  don't  know." 

"What  did  he  cut  the  wires  for?" 

"How  do  I  know?" 

"Where'd  a  chip-picking  Kincaider  like 
him  be  mushing  in  a  blizzard,  anyhow?" 
"How  do  I  know?" 

He  knew.  He  merely  didn't  know  how 
he  knew.  The  Kincaider  was  bound  for 
the  schoolhouse. 

"You  better  get  out  the  old  boat  your- 
self," Otto  suggested.  "This  is  bad  weather 
for  females.  If  that  mushing  Kincaider 
finds  her  he's  liable  to  run  off  with  her." 

Pete  stood  rubbing  his  ear  while  he 
worked  his  mind  round  that  corner. 

"The  yearlings  can  wait,  maybe,"  he 
admitted. 

"Why  don't  you  steal  her  yourself?" 
asked  Otto. 

"What  you  mean,  'steal  her'?" 

"Fetch  her  over  to  your  place.  If  she's 
trapped  in  the  schoolhouse  you  could  easy. 
Just  fetch  her  over — like  that." 

"Marry  her?" 

"Sure,  marry  her!  You're  trying  to, 
ain't  it?  You're  not  scared  of  Kincaiders, 
Pete?   That  ain't  it?" 

"What  I  be  scared  of?" 

"Nothing.  You  can  throw  him  over  the 
schoolhouse  with  one  hand  easy." 

"Him?  It's  her!  She  wouldn't  let  me." 

"Make  her!" 

"How  can  I,  without  a  preacher?" 
"Common  law,"  said  Otto. 
"She  might  make  trouble  for  me  after- 
wards." 

"Women  don't,"  said  Otto.  "You're  a 
good  man,  ain't  it?  You  got  land  and 
money  in  the  bank,  ain't  it?  Well,  women 
like  to  be  run  off  their  feet  that  way." 

Pete  was  silent  starting  back.  Otto, 
who  knew  him,  let  him  think.  But  toward 
the  end  of  the  second  quarter  mile  his 
thoughts  began  finding  expression  again. 

"Mrs.  Clyde  is  off.  We're  all  upside 
down." 

"And  a  good  thing  she  is." 

"I  couldn't  bring  a  wife  into  my  house 
the  way  it  looks  now,  could  I?" 

"Leave  it  to  me!  I'll  wash  the  dishes 
and  sweep  the  floors  and  dust  the  furniture 
and  everything.  Your  house  is  as  good  as 
the  Kincaider's,  ain't  it?  Leave  it  to  me! 
I'll  move  my  blankets  over  to  the  cook- 
house for  two  three  days  so  you  can  be  all 
alone." 

"Maybe  I  will,"  said  Pete  after  further 
thought.  "I  ought  to  be  married,  any- 
how." 

"Sure  you  ought!" 

"I  need  a  good  wife,  anyhow." 

"Sure  you  do!" 

"The  girl  would  make  a  good  wife  for  a 
man  like  me." 

"Sure  she  would!" 

"I  don't  know  yet.  Maybe  I  will  and 
maybe  I  won't." 

After  that  he  reverted  to  the  subject 
again  and  again,  but  always  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  man  who  needed  a  good 
wife,  anyhow,  and  always  with  increasing 
definiteness  of  intention,  until  by  the  time 
they  had  reached  the  ranch  buildings  the 
fire  had  taken  hold  upon  the  kindling  and 
he  considered  himself  engaged. 

"You  get  some  coffee  made  while  I  fix 
the  Lizzie,"  he  told  Otto.  "I'll  be  in 
quick,  too." 

A  moment  later  he  was  in  the  shed  where 
he  kept  his  car,  preparing  it  for  adventure. 
He  thudded  the  tires  with  his  red  knuckles, 
rattled  at  his  chains,  filled  his  tank,  added 
brine  to  his  radiator.  Then  he  lifted  down 

(Continued  on  Page  -59) 
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Part  of  a  battery  of  huge  drop -forge 
hammer*,  forging  crank -shaft*  at  the 
Continental  plant,  Muokegon,  Michigan. 


Ten  years  ago,  when  comparative  hauling  costs 
for  motor  trucks  and  other  carriers  were  not 
available,  it  was  an  indication  of  progressive 
business  management  to  adopt  the  motor  truck. 
Today,  when  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the 
motor  truck  are  firmly  established  facts,  it  is  an 
OBLIGATION.  «JThe  best  indication  of 
Industry's  recognition  of  the  motor  truck  i^  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  two  thousand  different 
branches  of  business  are  using  it  today.  The 
best  indication  of  the  truck  manufacturer's 
recognition  of  his  obligation  t«>  build  better 


and  still  better  trucks,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
increasing  number  of  truck  builders  who 
adopt  such  higher  priced  units  as  the 
Continental  Red  Seal  Motor.  (J  The  unique 
manufacturing  facilities  in  the  two  great 
Continental  plants,  coupled  with  the  ideals  that 
always  have  governed  Red  Seal  production,  are 
an  assurance  of  quality  in  the  Continental  motor. 
And  there  is  an  assurance  of  satisfactory  per- 
formance in  the  truck  whose  motor  carries  the 
recognized    mark   <>l     power   quality   on  its 

crank-case — The  Continental  Red  Seal. 


CONTINENTAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

Office*:  Detroit,  U.  S.  A.         Luruvst  Exclusive  Malar  Manufacturers  In  the  World         I'uctorieH :   Detroit  iiiui  Mii-krpm 

Continental  Motors 
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"Here's  Daddy  with  Some 
New  Columbia  Records!" 

Any  home  is  twice  as  happy  with  a  Columbia  Graf- 
onola.  It  opens  up  to  all  the  family  all  the  fairyland 
of  music,  from  the  latest  popular  song  hits  and  the 
gayest  modern  dances  to  the  most  melodious  ballads 
and  the  prettiest  lullabies.  Daddy's  welcome  is  re- 
doubled when  he  brings  home  new  Columbia 
Records. 

The  exclusive  Columbia  Non  Set  Automatic  Stop 
puts  the  Grafonola  in  a  class  by  itself.  With  this 
invaluable  improvement  there's  nothing  to  move 
or  set  or  measure.  Just  start  your  Grafonola  and  it 
plays  and  stops  itself.  Never  stops  before  it  should. 
Always  stops  at  the  very  end.  Dependable.  Invis- 
ible. Silent.  Exclusive.  When  you  spend  your  good 
money  for  a  phonograph,  get  a  modern  instrument. 

Columbia  Graphophone  Company,  New  York 

Canadian  Factory :  Toronto 
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c/7  Qainaday  Oroner  Uoo 


This  new  and  wonderful  home  labor-saver 
is  ready  for  you.  Designed  to  do  good  work 
week  after  week  and  to  bring  you  ironing- 
day  comfort. 

Together  with  the  famous  Gainaday  Elec- 
tric Washer -Wringer  you  can  now  wash  and 
iron  the  same  day — a  whole  day  saved  each 
week,  which  in  time  and  money  will  completely 
pay  for  your  Gainaday  in  one  short  year. 

The  Gainaday  Electric  Ironer  is  an  ironing- 
day  speedster  equal  to  the  effort  of  twenty 
handirons.  It  does  the  ironing  more  beauti- 
fully too — brings  a  wonderful  sheen  to  linens, 


a  newness  to  curtains,  a  smooth  and  delight- 
ful luster  and  evenness  to  every  piece  ironed. 

Gainaday  Dealers,  chosen  for  their  ability 
and  integrity,  have  behind  them  a  nation- 
wide Gainaday  Service  guaranteed  by  the 
manufacturer,  the  Pittsburgh  Gage  &  Supply 
Company,  a  concern  under  the  same  man- 
agement for  twenty-nine  years,  and  with 
resources  totalling  nearly  $4,000,000. 

Our  new  folder,  "Like  Twenty  Irons,"  will 
be  sent  you  on  request.  Write  today.  Let 
us  give  you  the  name  of  the  Gainaday 
Dealer  nearest  you — a  good  man  to  know. 


With  the  Gainaday  you  can  sit  comfortably 
and  do  a  big  ironing  in  an  hour.  Has  con- 
venient foot-control,  leaving  hands  free  to 
"feed  through"the  clothes.  Direct-geardriven 
(no  belts  or  pulleys),  central  gas  feed  (insuring 
economy  and  evenly  heated  ironing  shoe), 
handy  switch  button,  swivel  casters,  etc. 


Authorized  Gainaday  Dealers  Everywhere 
PITTSBURGH  GAGE  &  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Manufacturers,  3012  Liberty  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WaShi^Xy  lRq£iJ?qgQ£r  Gainaday 

TJwo  cDays'clVorfz  in  One 
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(Continued  from  Page  54) 

a  great  armful  of  robes  and  horse  blankets 
for  use  on  the  return  trip.  These  he  placed 
upon  the  front  seat.  He  himself  needed  no 
blankets. 

"Going  to  be  fierce  driving  cross  coun- 
try," he  told  Otto  over  the  coffee  and  stew. 
"This  blizzard's  the  worst  I  ever  saw." 

"You'll  get  it  coming  back.  Better  take 
the  other  side  of  the  fence  coming  back — 
nearer  the  driver.  Better  take  a  pair  of 
wire  cutters  your  own  self." 

"I  can  make  out  some  way." 

"About  that  Kincaider  now  " 

"I  can  handle  him  all  proper." 

"I  bet  you!" 

"If  he  says  anything  to  me  " 

"I  know  what  I'd  do  if  a  mushing  Kin- 
caider came  snooping  round  my  lady. 
Ain't  it  so,  Pete?" 

"  He  won't  look  so  pretty  when  I  finish 
with  him,  maybe." 

"I  bet  he  won't,  either." 

Pete  rose  and  began  covering  his  great 
shoulders  with  garments. 

"You  get  the  rooms  dolled  up  like  you 
said.    I  got  a  date  at  the  schoolhouse." 

"Bust  him  one  for  me,"  shouted  Otto  as 
he  saw  the  casklike  body  move  out  toward 
the  barn. 

But  Pete  did  not  hear  him  because  of  the 
storm. 

IV 

MERLIN  arrived  at  the  schoolhouse 
before  Otto  had  reported  the  defec- 
tion of  the  six  yearlings.  He  was  wearing 
so  many  wraps,  and  the  storm  had  added 
such  thickness  of  snow  to  his  bulk,  that 
Diana  thought  he  was  somebody  else.  Not 
until  he  had  removed  the  topmost  layer  of 
blankets,  stiffened  now  with  ice  like  a  door- 
mat, and  swept  his  frozen  mittens  across 
the  icicles  clinging  to  hair  and  brows  and 
lashes,  and  loosened  from  about  his  cheeks 
the  great  collar  of  his  ulster,  also  ice-bound 
and  heavy,  did  she  see  her  mistake. 

"Peter  Kluck!"  she  had  thought  with 
dismay.  But  when  she  saw  who  he  was  she 
sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  little  cry  of  joy. 

Merlin  had  already  seen  her  seated  be- 
fore the  stove,  her  tiny  hat  on  her  head,  her 
fur-trimmed  cloak  drawn  about  her  throat. 
The  suggestion  of  flight  through  the  storm 
did  not  escape  him.  He  might  easily  have 
come  too  late. 

As  he  removed  his  frozen  blankets  and 
mittens  and  threw  back  his  boardlike 
ulster  he  gained  other  swift  impressions. 
The  room  was  warm,  but  his  eye  did  not 
miss  the  four  empty  hay  burners  behind  the 
stove.  Tlfe  schoolhouse  was  a  shelter,  but 
the  windows  were  coated  so  deeply  with 
frost  that  to  look  at  them  was  like  looking 
down  into  deep  grass  after  a  fall  of  snow, 
while  beneath  the  sashes  the  wind  had  kept 
paths  clear  for  itself,  and  in  front  on  the 
floor  lay  long  white  fingers  of  snow.  The 
building  had  been  banked  with  hay,  but  the 
force  of  the  wind  was  such  that  the  cracks 
on  the  floor  were  furred  as  with  salt  crystals. 
"I'm  glad  I  found  you,"  he  said  simply. 
"I  was  not  expecting  you."  Then  when 
his  glance  rested  on  her  hat  and  cloak,  "I 
was  just  going.  I  thought  I'd  better  get 
home  while  I  could." 
"Good  Lord!"  he  cried. 
He  looked  at  her  with  an  expression  that 
she  had  not  before  seen,  as  though  he  were 
frightened. 

"I  know  it's  a  bad  storm;  but  the  hay- 
stack is  so  far  from  the  schoolhouce  that  it 
wouldn't  be  much  harder  to  keep  on  to  my 
claim.  I'll  have  to,  anyhow.  Why  are  you 
so  solemn?"  she  asked,  feeling  at  last  the 
weight  of  his  grave  regard. 

"Last  year  about  this  time  I  made  one 
of  a  searching  party  to  hunt  for  a  woman's 
husband.  He  had  started  for  his  barn 
during  a  blizzard." 

"I  know.  He  lost  his  way.  I  nearly 
lost  mine." 

"  He  never  got  back.  We  found  him  after 
the  storm  had  turned  into  fair  weather. 
He  had  lain  down  to  die  in  a  snowdrift." 

"A  woman's  husband!  But  I  can  see 
how  he  might." 

"This  blizzard  is  the  worst  we  have  had 
in  five  years.  You  wouldn't  have  lasted 
three  hundred  yards.  You  could  no  more 
have  found  your  house  in  this  storm  than 
you  could  have  found  mine." 

"But,  Merlin,  I  have  to  find  it!  I  can't 
stay  in  this  schoolhouse,  can  I?" 

"No;  when  your  fuel  gave  out  you  would 
have  had  to  leave.  The  building  is  only  a 
shed.  You  can  see  now  how  the  wind 
comes  through  the  cracks.  But  you  couldn't 
have  reached  your  claim." 

"If  you  could  come  all  the  way  from 
your  house  without  getting  lost,  or  freezing 


I  ought  to  be  able  to  walk  to  mine.  I 
ought  to— I  walk  it  every  day." 

Her  mind  said  that;  but  in  her  heart  she 
was  grateful  that  she  could  see  the  look  in 
his  eyes  as  he  heard  her. 

"I  didn't  follow  the  road— I  followed  the 
fences.  And  I  didn't  wear  a  funny  little 
bunny  cloak  like  yours,  and  a  hat  the  size 
of  a  postage  stamp.  I  had  all  my  blankets 
to  help  me,  and  this  wadded  cap  and  this 
big  ulster  and  two  suits  of  heavy  clothing, 
and  I  drove  with  the  wind,  not  against  it." 

"You  oughtn't  to  have  come!"  her  heart 
said;  but  her  voice  said  nothing  at  all. 

"I'm  glad  I  came,  and  you're  glad  too." 
She  noticed  he  was  answering  the  words 
that  her  heart  said,  without  having  heard 
them.  "You  are  glad,  aren't  you?  You 
ought  not  to  have  left  your  house  to-day. 
But  you  didn't  know,  and  you  did;  you're 
here.  And  now  I'm  here  where  I  ought  to 
be — here  with  you." 

"I  will  do  anything  you  ask,"  her  heart 
said.  But  her  mind,  "I  haven't  any  tea  or 
cake  to  offer  you,  Merlin;  but  I'm  glad  to 
see  you." 

"How  long  have  you  been  here?" 

"I  thought  it  looked  like  a  storm,  and 
the  schoolhouse  was  nearer — since  then." 

His  heart  asked  wouldn't  she  please  let 
him  care  for  her  after  this  as  long  as  she 
lived;  but  his  mind,  "Are  you  warm 
enough?" 

"I  will  go  with  you  anywhere."  He  did 
not  hear  those  words,  but  the  words  of  her 
mouth,  which  were,  "Yes,  thank  you, 
Merlin." 

After  that  both  of  them  talked  in  circles, 
round  and  round;  but  in  their  hearts  that 
which  was  said  meant  always  that  which 
was  not  said,  as  it  always  has  and  always 
will  when  friends  speak  and  listen.  The 
hay  burner  on  the  stove  died  of  starvation; 
the  room  began  to  grow  cold.  Merlin 
lifted  down  the  empty  magazine,  cleared 
the  stove  of  ashes,  inverted  the  fresh  burner 
over  the  front  lids,  lighted  it.  It  was  this 
act  that  brought  him  once  more  face  to 
face  with  the  realities.  Yet  because  she 
was  what  she  was  and  he  what  he  was  he 
could  not  speak  sensibly,  but  must  remain 
foolish  and  unreal. 

"Can  you  run  a  car?"  he  asked. 

"You  know  I  can— a  little.  Why?" 

"Promise  me  something.  I'm  going  to 
fill  the  burners  at  the  stack.  If  I  stay  out 
long  I  want  you  to  wrap  yourself  in 
blankets  and  start  north  along  this  fence." 
Without  waiting  for  her  reply  he  crossed 
to  the  blackboard  and  began  upon  a  hur- 
ried diagram.  "Keep  the  fence  to  your 
left.  Cut  the  wires  of  these  cross  fences. 
When  you  come  to  this  fourth  cross  fence 
cut  the  north-and-south  fence  and  turn 
through.  The  cross  fence  will  bring  you 
out  at  Pete  Kluck's  house.  He'll  take  care 
of  you." 

Diana  stood  watching  him,  too  fright- 
ened to  speak. 

"He  will  never  come  back!"  her  heart 
cried.  "He  will  lose  his  way  and  die!" 
She  hardly  so  much  as  heard  him  tell  her 
how  to  find  the  fourth  cross  fence  and  Pete 
Kluck's  house. 

"Why  are  you  leaving  off  your  ulster?" 
her  voice  asked  finally. 

"To  give  me  more  freedom  of  move- 
ment." 

"To  leave  it  for  me  to  wear.  Do  you 
think  I  should  have  used  it  if  you  did  not 
come  back?" 

"Not  if  it  would  please  me?" 

"I  couldn't.  If  you  go  and  do  not  come 
back  I  shall  start  out  in  search  for  you. 
But  I  do  not  intend  to  let  you  go-  not 
alone— not  anywhere.  If  you  go  1  will  go 
also." 

They  were  both  that  crazy;  no  sense 
any  more  to  their  ideas  —  Merlin  in  the 
first  place  imagining  that  the  girl  would 
let  him  set  out  after  hay  for  the  stove  and 
then  if  he  did  not  return  save  herself  in  his 
car;  the  girl  imagining  that  she  could  talk 
like  that  to  a  man  who  loved  her. 

"You  could  not  help  me  at  the  stacks," 
said  the  man. 

"Either  both  or  neither,"  replied  the  girl. 

"  We  should  neither  of  us  get  back." 

"  We  should  be  together." 

Again  she  saw  an  expression  on  his  face 
that,  she  had  not.  seen  before. 

"If  you  care  for  me  as  much  as  that," 
he  said  after  a  little,  "why  not  try  to  get 
through  together  to  my  house?" 

They  did  not  talk  much  after  that,  but 
somehow  they  managed  to  be  heard.  After 
Merlin  had  repeated  his  silence  two  or  three 
times,  and  Diana  had  repeated  hers,  and 
they  Understood  »-ach  other  better,  the 
man's  voice  became  vibrant  and  confident. 


"Either  both  or  neither.  I  think  it  will 
be  both.  But  I  wish  we  could  have  been 
married  before  we  start." 

"And  I  also.  If  anything  should  happen 
to  us  it  would  be  beautiful  if  we  could  be- 
long to  each  other." 

"We  could  be  married  in  the  sight  of 
God,  facing  death." 

He  took  from  his  pocket  the  Bible  he  had 
brought,  and  the  package.  Opening  the 
book  at  the  flyleaf  he  showed  her  the 
inscription. 

"Here  is  my  mother's  name,  written  by 
her  mother.  That  makes  this  book  very 
precious  and  holy.  In  this  little  box  is  my 
mother's  wedding  ring.  We  could  promise 
ourselves  to  each  other  on  this  Bible  as 
death  threatens  us,  and  I  could  place  this 
ring  on  your  finger,  and  it  would  make  us 
married  in  the  sight  of  God." 

"That  would  be  very  beautiful,"  said 
Diana.  "Married  as  death  faces  us,  for- 
ever and  ever." 

"We  can  be  married  over  again  for  this 
life  by  a  clergyman  in  a  church  when  this 
storm  dies  down — if  we  get  through." 

"We  could  be  married  now  in  a  church — 
in  a  shadow  church.  We  could  imagine 
the  church." 

"If  we  but  had  a  clergyman!" 

"We  could  have  a  shadow  clergyman, 
Merlin." 

"So  we  could— a  shadow  clergyman  in  a 
shadow  church.  If  you  look  you  will  see 
him.  He  is  standing  here  before  us,  with 
you  on  his  right  hand  and  me  on  his  left." 

"We  could  imagine  that  these  seats  are 
pews,  and  that  our  friends  are  waiting 
there  to  see  us  married.  My  father  and 
mother  are  there,  and  my  two  sisters." 

"I  see  them  very  plainly.  My  father 
and  my  mother  are  there  also.  My  mother 
is  dead,  but  I  see  her  plainly." 

"I,  too,  see  her." 

"The  clergyman  is  addressing  them  as 
dearly  beloved.  He  says  that  we  are  gath- 
ered together  here  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
in  the  face  of  this  congregation,  to  see 
joined  together  this  man  and  this  woman 
in  holy  matrimony  instituted  of  God." 

"The  man  is  you,  standing  in  the  face  of 
death.  I  can  see  you  plainly.  You  are  as 
real  as  I  am." 

"And  I  you.  He  is  requiring  us  as  we 
will  answer  at  the  last  day  that  if  either 
knows  of  any  impediment  to  our  marriage 
he  will  now  confess  it." 

"  There  is  none — as  we  face  death  and  as 
God  sees  us." 

"None.  The  replies  are  for  the  clergy- 
man; we  do  not  need  them." 

"We  know  already.  The  clergyman  is 
asking  you,  Merlin,  if  you  will  have  this 
woman  to  your  wedded  wife,  to  live  to- 
gether after  God's  ordinance  in  the  holy 
estate  of  matrimony;  if  you  will  love  her, 
comfort  her,  honor  and  keep  her,  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health,  and  forsaking  all  others, 
keep  you  only  unto  her  so  long  as  you  both 
shall  live.  You  can  place  your  hand  upon 
the  Bible  and  say  you  will,  if  you  will." 

"I  will,"  replied  Merlin,  "in  the  sight  of 
God." 

"The  reply  was  for  the  clergyman;  I 
heard  you  before  you  spoke." 

"The  clergyman  is  asking  you,  Diana, 
if  you  will  have  this  man  to  your  wedded 
husband  to  live  together  after  God's  ordi- 
nance in  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony;  if 
you  will  obey  him  and  serve  him,  love, 
honor  and  keep  him,  in  sickness  and  in 
health,  and  forsaking  all  others,  keep  you 
only  unto  him  as  long  as  you  both  shall 
live;  and  you  can  say  you  will,  if  you  will." 

"I  will."  She  placed  her  hand  upon  the 
Bible  above  Merlin's.  "In  the  sight  of 
God." 

"  I  heard  you  long  ago.  Then  I  do  now 
lay  this  ring  upon  this  book,  and  the 
clergyman  takes  it  and  gives  it  back  to  me, 
and  I  do  put  it  thus  upon  your  fourth 
finger;  and  I  say:  'With  this  ring  I  thee 
wed,  with  my  body  I  thee  worship,  and 
with  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow,  in 
the  sight  of  God.'" 

"  Upon  your  bride's  finger  as  we  two  face 
death." 

"Then  the  clergyman  joitis  our  right 
hands  together  thus  and  says,  'Those 
whom  God  hath  joined  let  no  man  put 
asunder.'  I  hear  him  say  it  as  God  sees 
us." 

"Whom  God  hath  joined!" 

"Then  he  pronounces  that  we  two  be 
man  and  wife  together.  Amen." 

"We  are  man  and  wife  in  life  and  in 
death.  We  are  not  shadows,  but  married 
folk,  with  all  these  our  living  friends  for 
witnesses." 

(Concluded  on  Page  62) 
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Versatile  and 
C/h-usual 

VERSATILE — because  it  meets  every 
requirement  of  every  business,  every 
profession,  every  science.  CW-USUAL — 
because  it  will  do  everything  every  other 
typewriter  will  do  and  many  things  no 
other  typewriter  can  do. 

At  the  wish  of  the  operator  there  are 
available  many  styles  of  type  and  lan- 
guages— nearly  400  arrangements!  Two 
type-sets  furnished  with  each  Multiplex, 
and  any  or  all  of  the  400  can  be  used  on 
the  same  machine — all  inter-changeable — 
"Just  turn  the  Knob." 

{Nolelhe/oUo-wing  heading*  ;aUo  specimens  intheborder) 

Business  Firms 

Have  found  that  the  Multiplex — 
through  its  exclusive  inter-changeable 
type  feature— adds  strength  and  individ- 
uality to  their  letters,  and  can  be  used 
for  many  other  purposes  positively  im- 
'   possible  with  any  other  typewriter. 

EXECUT I VES 

Presidents,  General  Managers, Treasur- 
ers, Sales  Managers,  etc.,  appreciate  the 
versatility  in  type-styles:  Roman  for 
general  use,  Italics  for  emphasis,  Script 
for  personal  correspondence.  Clarendon 
for  after-dinner  speeches,  Gothic  for 
specifications  and  contracts,  and  Minia- 
ture type  for  loose-leaf  manuals  and  vest- 
pocket  note  books,  condensing  the  type- 
writing to  one-quarter  of  the  usual  space 
in  clear  and  legible  type. 


Clergymen 


Type  variety  for  Sermon  Outlines; 
large  type  for  lectures;  medium  type  for 
business  letters;  small  or  script  type  tor 
personal  correspondence. 
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o,t\&  S'W&e.'eA.'S 

Tiny  type  for  condensing  "Histories," 
special  medical  symbols;  various  styles 
of  Gothic  types  for  examination  papers 
essays,  etc. 

SCIENTISTS  —  TECHNICIANS 

About  ISO  different  characters,  always 
in  the  machine,  for  mathematical,  geo- 
metrical, algebraic  problems,  and  for 
scientific  and  engineering  work,  astro- 
nomical— astrological  symbols — and  the 
same  machine  used  for  general  and  social 
correspondence  1 

Authors  -  Librarians 

A  large,  small  or  medium  Roman  for 
general  text;  Italics  for  quotations  and 
emphasis;  diacritical  marks  for  trans- 
literations. Index  cards  written  flat, 
without  bending.  Hold  type  for  name-, 
titles  and  headings;  small  type  for  con 
densing  descriptions  and  records. 

No  matter  what  your 
requirements  may  be 

-  the  Multiplex  will  meet  them  Mini 

.  the  coupon  for  free  pamphlet  and  "Man) 
Typewriters  in  One,"  and  learn  why  this 
great  inter  ihameaMe  type  writing  m.i 
chine  is  used  by  so  many  prominent 
people  and  big  commercial,  Imam  ial  and 
indust rial  organl/.at ions. 

Dealers:  We  have  an  extremel) 
attractive  proposition  lor  repre 
sentatives.  It  will  pay  you  t<> 
semi  for  information  regarding 
it.  Write  today. 

Portable 

Aluminum  Model 

A  Special  Model  for  Traveling  and 
Hume  illustrated  below.  Embodies  all 
tlie  advantages  of  the  Regular  Multiph  \ 

instantly  intcr-changcable  type 
automatic  type  action.   Ask  for  ipeciul 
folder    "It's  I'ort.ibl  •." 
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To  Music  Dealers 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  both  you  and  your  cus' 
tomer  that  new  rolls  going  with  a  player  piano 
sale  should  be  selected  from  the  Bluebird 
Ballad  list.  As  surely  as  one  never  tires  of 
the  coming  of  spring,  Bluebird  Ballads  will 
ever  be  enjoyed.  They  are  songs  of  the  heart 
that  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  they  will 
never  die — the  name  Q;RS  is  insurance  of 
their  traditional  rendition. 

Our  belief  that  the  music  dealers  of  this 
country  would  cheerfully  sell  QjR-S  Player 
Rolls  in  preference  to  other  brands  that  of- 
fer more  profit  is  substantiated  by  the  steady 
and  tremendous  growth  of  Q-R-S  sales. 


Blue  Bird  Ballads 


Songs  of  Love 
and  riappiness 
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To  Player  Piano  Owners 

QR-  S  Bluebird  Ballads  are  in  the  hands  of 
good  music  dealers  everywhere.  Under  the 
name  Bluebird  Ballads  you  will  find  compo' 
sitions  that  you  will  never  tire  of.  Such  in' 
spirations  as  "Sweet  Alice,  Ben  Bolt,"  "Silver 
Threads  Among  the  Gold,"  "Carry  Me  Back 
to  Old  Virginny,"  "My  Wild  Irish  Rose," 
"A  Perfect  Day,"  "Old  Black  Joe,"  "Annie 
Laurie,"  "Hawaiian  Moon,"  and  over  two 
hundred  other  songs  of  love  and  happiness 
are  ready  in  Bluebird  Ballads,  made  in  a  mod' 
ern  way  to  give  you  lifetime  enjoyment. 
Be  sure  and  ask  for  QR  S  Bluebird  Ballads 
at  your  dealers. 


Blue  Bird  Ballads 


FOR  ALL 


Songs  of  Love 
and  Happiness 
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$400,000 

BANKS  deliver  securi' 
ties  only  by  trusted 
messenger. 

Recently  the  newspapers 
stated  that  a  Northern  Bank 
making  a  heavy  shipment  of 
securities  to  a  Southern  State, 
sent  them  via  airplane. 

$400,000  worth  of  bonds, 
regularly  insured,  were  de' 
livered  in  record  time. 

The  governing  factors,  on 
which  the  bank  based  its 
decision,  were  safety  and 
speed. 

From  the  very  early  days  of 
flying,  Glenn  L.  Martin  air- 
planes have  forged  to  the 
front  and  stayed  there,  be- 
cause  of  their  unequalled 
reputation  for  climbing  abil' 
ity,  carrying  capacity  and 
sturdy  endurance. 

If  the  future  success  of  your 
business  is  in  any  way  de- 
pendent  on  quick  and  sure 
transportation,  you  are 
invited  to  write  to  us. 

The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Go. 

CLEVELAND 


(Concluded  from  Page  59) 

"Man  and  wife,  forever  and  forever. 
And  your  husband  now  kisses  you  in  the 
sight  of  man  and  of  God." 

"  I  am  proud  to  be  your  wif  e, "  said  Diana. 

"In  the  sight  of  man  and  of  God,"  re- 
peated Merlin;  and  he  kissed  her  upon  the 
lips  as  a  bridegroom  would  kiss  his  bride 
before  the  congregations  of  the  spirit  and 
of  the  world. 

v 

PETE  KLUCK  closed  the  door  behind 
him  and  stood  sputtering  like  salt 
thrown  on  a  coal,  for  when  he  saw  them 
Diana  and  Merlin  were  still  standing  eye 
to  eye. 

"Wise  man's  English,"  Sam  called  his 
wordless  rage. 

After  a  moment  the  huge  cowman  began 
unloosening  the  sheepskin  flaps  from  about 
his  face  and  neck.  When  he  spoke  finally 
it  was  to  address  Merlin,  and  the  words 
were  harsh  and  throaty,  as  if  a  shout  had 
somehow  become  wedged  against  a  snarl 
and  were  trying  to  force  its  way  past. 

"What  you  doing  on  my  land?"  he  de- 
manded. 

Coming  as  it  did  from  the  depths  of  the 
storm,  the  question  sounded  less  ludicrous 
than  it  was.  Pete  Kluck,  angry,  was  clown- 
ish; but  to-day  his  angry  words  contained 
menace;  behind  them  was  the  blizzard; 
their  author  might  have  been  Old  Borealis 
himself;  his  land  might  have  been  the 
entire  kingdom  of  frost. 

"We  are  not  on  your  land,"  replied 
Merlin  mildly. 

"I  say  you  are!" 

Pete  began  taking  off  his  heavy  outer 
garments — his  double  sheepskin  coat,  his 
hooded  cap,  his  great  overshoes.  His  ice- 
bound gauntleted  mittens  had  already  been 
laid  aside. 

"What's  mine  I  keep,"  he  said.  "You 
been  bothering  my  woman  again." 

From  every  side  came  the  interwoven 
sound  of  the  blizzard — the  rasp  of  driven 
ice  through  the  harsh  grass,  the  grunting 
complaint  of  the  building  as  the  gale 
swayed  it,  the  tiny  shocks,  indistinguish- 
able separately  but  nevertheless  perceived, 
as  tumbleweeds  and  other  storm  drift 
glanced  off  the  battens;  with  through  it 
all,  like  a  cord  threading  a  necklace  of 
clashing  beads,  the  prolix  falsetto  wail  of 
the  wind. 

Merlin  smiled  down  at  Diana,  who  had 
seized  his  arm  restrainingly. 

He  could  not  have  become  angry  if  he 
had  tried. 

"We  are  married,  Peter,"  Diana  said. 

"  Diana  is  my  wife,"  Merlin  told  him. 

"You  lie,  both  of  you!  Who  married 
you?  When?" 

"We  were  married  in  this  schoolhouse 
to-day." 

"By  a  clergyman,"  said  Diana — "the 
Reverend  Doctor  Milholland,  my  own 
pastor  in  Chicago.  I  asked  him  and  he 
came.   He  was  near  us  and  he  came." 

"We  had  witnesses — in  the  sight  of 
God." 

"You  lie!"  repeated  Pete.  "I'm  mar- 
ried to  her  myself.  Take  off  your  coat." 

"No,  Merlin!   Please,  Merlin!" 

Merlin  spoke  to  Diana  reassuringly. 
Pete  Kluck  was  still  preparing  for  battle, 
but  the  Kincaider  paid  no  attention  to  him. 

"Don't  worry,  dearest,"  he  said.  "A 
man  can't  fight  to  see  who  shall  possess  his 
own  wife,  but  he  can  fight  to  protect  her. 
Nothing  will  happen  to  either  of  us." 

Then,  still  talking  soothingly,  he  led  her 
to  the  front  of  the  room  and  seated  her. 
She  was  to  be  his  own  brave  wife;  he  knew 
what  he  was  doing;  he  had  a  plan;  she 
was  to  leave  it  all  to  him. 

The  true  art  of  self-defense  is  not  the  art 
of  boxing  with  gloves;  it  is  the  art  of  fist 
fighting.  When  a  man  is  attacked  his 
assailant  does  not  tender  him  a  pair  of 


five-ounce  boxing  gloves  with  which  to  de- 
fend himself.  His  defense  of  necessity  is 
with  the  bare  knuckles. 

Fist  fighting  has  its  own  style  and  its  own 
problems,  a  blow  struck  with  the  bare  fist 
being  different  in  its  effects  from  one  struck 
through  a  glove.  In  glove  fighting  the  most 
deadly  single  blow  is  the  dull,  heavy  crash 
that  has  behind  it  the  entire  weight  of  the 
body.  In  fist  fighting  it  is  the  sharp,  quick, 
chopping  blow  that  does  the  damage,  cut- 
ting open  a  cheek  or  lip  or  inflicting  upon 
the  body  an  aching  bruise.  The  slugging 
blow  is  almost  as  hard  upon  the  slugger  as 
upon  his  opponent,  being  apt  to  shatter 
the  knuckles  or  injure  the  forearm  unless 
delivered  with  both  good  luck  and  skill. 

Had  Pete  Kluck  possessed  even  a  slight 
knowledge  of  boxing  he  would  not  have 
allowed  Merlin  to  stand  between  him  and 
the  window,  and  he  would  not  have  threat- 
ened him  with  so  many  kinds  of  quick 
death. 

"I'm  going  to  strip  you  into  red  shoe 
strings ! "  he  shouted  hoarsely.  "  I'm  going 
to  punch  out  your  eyes  and  break  your 
teeth  and  bash  in  your  nose!  I'm  going  to 
make  you  think  you're  boiled  beef  and  I'm 
a  meat  chopper!  I'm  going  to  break  up 
your  bones  into  little  pieces  of  slate  pencil 
and  then  sell  you  in  cans!  I'm  going  to 
skin  you  and  salt  down  your  hide!  When 
I  get  through  with  you  you'll  think  you  are 
mince  pie  without  the  raisins!  When  I  get 
through  with  you  " 

But  he  couldn't  think  of  any  further 
penalties  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and 
his  voice  trailed  off  once  more  into  wise 
man's  English. 

Merlin  awaited  him  watchfully,  left  foot 
forward,  face  turned  slightly  to  the  right, 
right  arm  held  at  guard  to  protect  heart 
and  stomach.  He  guessed  from  what  he 
had  seen  that  the  big  cowman  was  depend- 
ing on  his  size  and  strength  rather  than  on 
his  skill,  but  he  could  not  afford  to  take  his 
ignorance  for  granted. 

The  attack  was  made  almost  con- 
temptuously. Pete  strode  forward  with 
the  self-confidence  of  an  armored  car,  and 
when  he  was  near  enough  cut  loose  with  a 
flail-like  blow  directed  at  the  face.  This 
Merlin  blocked,  and  almost  with  the  same 
movement  he  countered  with  a  stinging 
jab  to  the  mouth.  The  counter  blow  was 
followed  by  left  and  right  jabs  in  such  quick 
succession  that  both  had  landed  before  Pete 
had  recovered  his  balance. 

The  blows  seemed  to  anger  the  larger 
man.  With  a  bellow  of  rage  he  aimed  a 
wide  swing  at  Merlin's  jaw.  This  would 
have  done  vast  damage  had  it  landed,  but 
by  the  time  the  huge  fist  arrived  where 
Merlin's  head  had  been  the  head  was  no 
longer  there.  The  cost  to  Pete  was  a 
savage  blow  in  the  stomach,  followed  by  a 
left  jab  to  the  eye.  He  followed  with  an- 
other swing,  which  Merlin  stepped  inside 
of  and  countered  with  a  left  to  the  body  fol- 
lowed by  a  right  and  left  hook  to  the  jaw. 

After  that  Pete  became  more  careful  of 
his  rushes.  He  had  not  as  yet  landed  any 
of  his  leads,  and  had  received  from  Merlin 
punishment  that  was  beginning  to  be  felt. 
His  care,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  re- 
ceiving another  sharp  jab  over  his  swelling 
right  eye  when  he  attempted  a  straight 
left,  nor  a  second  jab  into  its  mate  while  he 
was  recovering. 

Merlin  now  began  taking  the  lead.  He 
knew  that  he  could  not  hope  to  strike  Pete 
hard  enough  to  daze  him  except  at  the  cost 
of  broken  knuckles;  the  man  was  too  large 
and  too  heavy  of  bone.  He  did  not  try 
therefore  to  land  slugging  blows  from  the 
shoulder.  Instead  he  began  upon  a  sys- 
tematic series  of  slashing  cuts  directed  at 
the  face. 

At  the  same  time  he  began  talking  to 
him.  Pete's  hoarse  threats  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fight  indicated  that  he  thought 


he  could  frighten  an  opponent,  and  that 
indicated  that  he  himself  could  be  fright- 
ened by  the  threats  of  an  opponent,  for  men 
usually  adopt  tactics  against  others  that 
would  be  effective  used  against  them- 
selves. 

"  Now  I  am  going  to  hit  you  on  the  nose," 
Merlin  would  say;  and  a  moment  later  he 
would  land  the  blow.  Or  he  would  say, 
"Full  in  the  mouth  this  time,  Pete,"  and 
that  blow  would  land  in  spite  of  all  the 
cowman  could  do. 

After  a  little  the  prophecies  began  to  have 
their  effect.  Pete  began  to  lose  his  courage 
Then  he  would  vary  his  attack.  Instead 
of  talking  to  Pete  he  would  remain  silent 
at  the  same  time  raining  jabs  and  hooks 
upon  his  face  and  stomach  alternately  unti 
the  man  grew  dizzy.  Or  he  would  talk  to 
him  after  the  blow  instead  of  befor 
striking. 

"I  had  to  pull  that  one,"  he  would  say 
"I'm  not  trying  to  get  you;  I'm  trying  t 
save  you  until  I  can  whip  you  proper 
Wake  up!   Make  it  interesting!" 

But  not  even  a  good  boxer  can  hope  to 
land  all  his  own  blows  and  receive  none  in 
return.  Pete's  face  by  now  was  puffed  and 
discolored;  his  eyes  were  all  but  closed; 
his  lips  were  cut;  his  nose  resembled  an 
alligator  pear.  His  muscles,  however,  were 
still  capable.  One  of  his  swings,  directed  at 
random,  brushed  past  Merlin's  guard  and 
left  in  its  track  such  a  multitude  of  variable 
stars  that  the  Kincaider  thought  he  was 
done. 

He  recovered  himself — Pete  did  not  know 
how  to  use  his  advantage — but  for  some 
time  he  felt  anything  but  happy.  After  that 
he  was  more  watchful. 

The  end  came  unexpectedly  soon  after 
he  had  begun  another  whittling  attack 
upon  Pete's  throbbing  eyes,  mouth  and 
nose. 

"  I  give  up ! "  cried  the  big  cowman.  "  I 
got  enough !  You  can  have  her ! " 

Merlin's  reply  was  three  chopping  jabs. 

"I  haven't  got  enough,"  he  said.  "No- 
where near  enough!" 

It  was  then  that  Pete's  courage  com- 
pletely failed  him.  Suddenly  he  lowered 
his  head  and  covered  his  face  with  his  arms. 

"I  give  in,  I  tell  you!  Drop  it!  I  got 
enough!" 

"How  much  will  you  pay  me?" 

"What  you  want?  I  won't  give  you  no 
money." 

"I  want  your  spare  blankets  to  protect 
my  wife  on  the  way  to  our  home." 

"You  can  have  them  all." 

"And  I  want  you  along  in  your  car  as 
far  as  my  barn,  so  that  if  anything  goes 
wrong  with  mine  my  wife  will  not  suffer. 
She's  not  dressed  for  this  weather." 

"I'll  drive  past  your  place  trailing  you." 

"We'll  start  at  once,"  said  Merlin. 

Sam  ended  his  story  at  that  point;  but 
no  story  is  complete  while  questions  re- 
main unanswered. 

"Did  he  get  her  through?"  asked  Mc- 
Keever. 

"  He  did.  They  almost  went  under,  what 
with  the  detours  they  had  to  make,  and 
the  rough  going  and  the  cold,  but  Pete's 
blankets  turned  the  trick." 

"Were  they  married  over?" 

"On  the  day  after  the  blizzard  died 
down.  I  was  a  witness  to  that  part  of  it. 
They  told  the  preacher  just  what  they  had 
done,  and  he  said  that  their  sacred  agree- 
ment in  the  face  of  death  before  witnesses 
and  before  God  made  them  legally  married 
in  this  state.  Pete  Kluck  was  witness 
enough.  The  shadow  clergyman  had  al- 
ready married  them,  but  he  would  gladly 
marry  them  over." 

"Anyhow,"  said  Simon  Brule,  "they 
were  married  by  a  minister  in  the  same 
room." 

"If  you  look  at  it  that  way,"  said  Sam. 
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There  is  Wilson  Equipment 
for  Every  Sport 

HALF  the  game  is  the  equipment.  You  notice  that  the  expert 
■  players  in  every  sport  demand  and  insist  upon  only  the  best. 
Science,  skill  and  resources  are  required  to  make  sport  equipment  of 
the  right  kind.  All  Wilson  sporting  goods  are  designed  by  experts 
who  excel  in  their  particular  field  of  sport ;  our  factories  are  superin' 
tended  by  men  thoroughly  qualified  in  the  building  of  Wilson  Standard 
Athletic  Equipment.  Everything  offered  under  the  Thos.  E.  Wilson 
Company  label  is  guaranteed.  Ask  your  dealer  for  any  of  the  things 
shown  on  this  page.  If  he  hasn't  them,  write  us  and  we  will  give  you 
dealers  name  in  your  locality. 

Wilson  Baseball  Rule  and  Record  book  for  192 1  sent  postpaid  upon 
receipt  of  10c  in  stamps.  Address,  701-709  N.  Sangamon  St.,  Chicago 


New  York 


S«nFranci.co 


Chicago 

Dealers:  We  have  an  attractive  proposition  for  you.  Write  today. 
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WILSON 
Special  Bat 

Used  by  leading 
batsmen. 


WILSON 
Official  League 
Baseball 

Aero  Center.  The 
lively  ball  which 
holds  its  shape. 
Guaranteed  two 
full  games. 


Ray  Schalk  Model 
Catcher's  Mitt 

Professional  model  mitt. 
Made  of  special  selected 
highest  quality  calfskin,  soft 
and  pliable. 


Just  Out! 
"Chick'Evans'Golf  Hook 

"The  Story  of  an  American  Golfer."    The  joyous  ami 
wonderful  story  of  the  sporting  ha  tile  of  the  greatest  of 
all  American  golfers,  from  caddie  to  champion. 
With  two  splendid  chapters  of  golf  instruc- 
tions a  ndscorcsof  art  ion  pictures.  Price 
J3.50  net.    At  all  hook  sellers', 
v  •  sporting  goods  dealers'  or 

direct  from  us.  / 


WILSON  * 

ATHLETIC  EQUIPMENT 
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Snow-white! 
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WHITE  —  fluffy — like  new-fallen  snow. 
Big-grained.  Whole-grained.  Meaty 
and  full  of  flavor.  That's  what  a  dish  of 
Comet  Rice  is  like.  Carefully  selected,  uncoated 
white  rice  —  free  from  blemishes  and  impurities. 
Packed  tight  and  kept  right  —  safe  from  dust  and 


dirt  —  in  this  package  with  the  slanting  red  band. 
Remember  the  package.  Remember  to  ask  for  one 
at  your  grocer's.  All  good  grocers  keep  Comet  Rice. 

Ever  taste  Rice  Savory?  Or  Rajah  Pilaf?  Or 
Rice  with  Curried  Shrimps?  Send  for  our  free 
booklet  of  delicious  Comet  Rice  Recipes. 


Ever  taste  WHOLE 
rice?  Try  Comet  Natu- 
ral Bro-wn  Rice.  Full 
of  nutrition  —  recom- 
mended by  physicians. 


Seaboard  ^ce-SMilling  Company 

Qaheston  and  Nery  York 


THE  SATURDAY 

TIME  GHML  MEET  BOOM 

(Continued  from  Page  27) 


ad  retired,  frankly  yawning  in  my  face 
4th  fatigue  as  she  said  good  night,  I  re- 
tember  sitting  on  hour  after  hour  till  dawn, 
fting  the  odds  and  ends  she  had  let  fall 
efore  me,  and  selecting  from  them  details 
iat  struck  me  as  significant  in  the  history 
f  my  unknown  son — details  that  threw,  or 
>emed  to  me  to  throw,  even  the  feeblest 
ly  on  his  temperament,  his  character,  and 
ence  on  his  probable  destiny. 
It  was  my  purpose  to  motor  down  to 
elcher's  Casino,  near  Trenton,  starting  at 
nee  after  an  early  breakfast.  From  that 
tivironment,  I  felt,  Bela  could  not  be 
:scued  too  soon.  During  the  trip  down, 
Fter  a  bath  and  hot  coffee,  when  my  head 
ould,  I  hoped,  be  clearer,  I  meant  to  form 
>me  definite  plan  of  approach  to  this  sin- 
ular  boy  of  mine.  From  Laurestine  I  had 
ained  an  impression,  a  strong  one,  that  it 
ould  not  be  easy  to  win  his  confidence, 
nd  then,  too,  there  was  the  annoying 
roblem  of  the  drug-crazed  Anton  which 
iust  equally  be  met  and  solved.  It  was 
bvious  that  a  man  in  his  condition,  as  de- 
^ribed  by  Laurestine,  could  not  simply  be 
bandoned  to  his  fate;  it  was  further  ob- 
ious  that,  whatever  steps  were  taken  for 
is  relief,  he  must  be  kept  in  ignorance  of 
ly  identity  and  of  the  whereabouts  of 
aurestine.  The  beginning  day  was  likely 
)  prove  emotionally  tense,  a  series  of 
jitating  crises,  and  in  advance  of  it  I  was 
)nscious  of  a  somewhat  painful  degree  of 
hysical  and  nervous  exhaustion.  This 
ould  not  do.  I  decided  that  the  shock 
:  a  cold  plunge — a  form  of  stimulus  for- 
idden  me— would  be  more  than  worth  the 
?ry  slight  risk  cf  it.  It  would  give  me  just 
le  sharp,  clarifying  reaction  my  system 
seded. 

What  it  gave  me  was  two  gasping  weeks 
i  bed,  on  a  light  diet  of  digitalis  and 
rychnine,  and  another  two  or  three 
eeks  there  of  what  seemed  to  me  inter- 
table lassitude.  Li  Po,  sketchily  aided 
3W  and  then  by  Laurestine,  took  care  of 
e,  and  under  the  prompting  of  an  efficient 
3art  specialist — who  understood  the  heart 
;  man  as  a  complicated  pump,  and  also  as 

more  complicated  passion — they  both 
;d  to  me,  day  in,  day  out;  that  is,  they 
>ld  me  I  was  not  going  to  die — which 
ley  did  not  believe.  The  fact  that  I  did 
>t  die  does  not  alter  the  subjective  false- 
2ss  of  their  assertions. 

During  that  first  fortnight  of  my  illness, 
len,  I  was  in  no  state  to  direct  either  my 
vn  affairs  or  the  activities  of  others;  but 
hen  I  had  definitely  rallied,  my  distress 
/er  my  failure  to  rescue  Bela  from  Belcher's 
lint  and  the  vagaries  of  his  supposed 
ither  grew  intolerable. 

"Surely,"  I  demanded  of  Laurestine, 
you've  seen  him — communicated  with 
im,  at  least. " 

She  shook  her  head.  "No,  Alfred.  I've 
sen  so  worried  about  you,  night  and  day. 
ve  had  no  thoughts  for  anything  else, 
nd  I'd  no  idea  what  you  had  in  mind — as 
>  me,  I  mean— or  Bela.  I  didn't  even 
now  whether  you  had  decided  to — let  me 
ay. " 

I  groaned  with  feeble  impatience. 

"Of  course  you're  to  stay— and  Bela 
iust  join  us!   Bring  Li  Po  to  me  at  once. 

II  explain  to  you  both  how  you  must  act 
>r  me." 

"But  the  doctor  says,  Alfred  " 

"Oh,  damn  him !  Do  you  think  I  can  lie 
ere  worrying  like  this  and  live  through 
tiother  night?  I  want  to  see  Bela,  do  you 
ear  me!  I  want  him  brought  to  me  " 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  said  hastily,  interrupting 
le  and  laying  her  fingers  an  instant  on  my 
ps,  "I  understand  now— and  you  mustn't 
ccite  yourself,  Alfred.  There's  no  need  for 
.  Please  leave  everything  to  Li  Po  and 
le.  We'll  see  somehow  that  Bela  comes  on 
ist  as  soon  as  it  can  possibly  be  arranged." 

"To-day?" 

"Perhaps.  Or— to-morrow.  The  doctor 

lay  think  best  to   Oh,  please,  Alfred, 

an't  begin  again !  Li  Po's  so  clever.  I'm 
ire  he  can  run  down  and  get  in  touch  with 
ela,  without  letting  Belcher  or  Anton 
now  where  I  am.  Don't  you  see,  Alfred 
m  horribly  afraid  of  Anton.  He  might 
ill  me  if  he  knew  " 

A  drug-crazed  man  -  yes,  it  was  a  possi- 
ility  that  I,  too,  feared.  "Well,"  I  laid, 
please  bring  me  Li  Po,  Laurestine.  He'll 
sed  little  more  than  a  hint;  he  was  born 
ibtle  and  diplomatic.  He'll  know  what,  to 
t>.  And  I  promise  you  not  to  grow  excited 
fain." 


Li  Po  slipped  down  that  afternoon  to 
Trenton,  making  his  way  thence  to 
Belcher's  Casino;  and  there  he  discovered 
two  things:  Anton  Hrdlika,  the  crazy 
fiddler,  was  dead  and  buried;  Bela  Hrdlika, 
the  son,  his  father's  fiddle  under  his  arm, 
had  stepped  out  from  the  door  and  van- 
ished. No  one  at  Belcher's  had  the  sprout 
of  an  idea  what  had  become  of  him;  no  one 
cared.  And  secretly  Li  Po  was  delighted, 
as  I  later  discerned  to  my  amazement,  that 
these  things  were  so.  For  Li  Po,  though  I 
knew  it  not,  was  beginning  with  Oriental 
thoroughness  and  caution  to  mature  cer- 
tain hidden  purposes  not  wholly  consistent 
with  his  hitherto  unqualified  devotion  to 
me. 

Yet  to  this  hour  I  am  not  certain  Li  Po 
would  have  pursued  these  purposes  if  he 
had  thought  them  disloyal.  Quite  possibly 
he  may  have  felt  that  Laurestine  sooner 
or  later  must  prove  a  disturbing  force  in 

my  life,  and   However,  this  is  not  the 

place  for  these  vain  speculations.  Brush 
in  hand,  I  have  a  feeling  for  design;  but 
pen  in  hand,  I  am  helpless,  merely  flounder- 
ing about — as  you,  dear  Miss  Miniter,  will 
be  the  first  to  perceive  and  tell  me ! 

XIV 

ALREADY  I  have  passed  well  beyond 
xl  the  incidents  called  back  by  Remorse 
for  my  discomfort  throughout  the  inter- 
minable night  that  followed  on  my  first 
meeting  with  Bela.  With  the  period  of 
something  over  two  months  separating  the 
trip  of  Li  Po  to  Belcher's  joint  and  my 
arrival  at  Mrs.  Kingery's,  Remorse — I  am 
happy  to  feel,  for  once— "has  nothing  to  do. 

For  ten  days  or  more  Laurestine,  Li  Po 
and  the  doctor  answered  all  my  inquiries 
as  to  Bela  with  firm  evasions.  By  indirect 
statement  I  was  led  to  believe  that  he 
hovered  somewhere  in  the  offing  and  would 
appear  just  as  soon  as  the  doctor  thought 
me  strong  enough  for  the  excitement  of  his 
coming.  Laurestine  had  taken  the  doctor 
into  her  confidence,  giving  him,  I  judge,  a 
sternly  edited  and  highly  sentimentalized 
account  of  our  family  history.  This  ac- 
count had  stirred  all  his  latent  romantic 
sympathies  and  he  had  promised  Laures- 
tine to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  help 
her  find  Bela.  On  his  advice  a  private 
detective  was  engaged — by  Li  Po,  always 
discreet  and  only  too  eager  to  be  of  serv- 
ice— but  up  to  the  time  I  rose  from  my 
bed  and  demanded  a  final  explanation  he 
had  accomplished  nothing. 

It  was  then  thought  best  to  give  me  the 
facts  and  risk  my  reaction  to  them.  My 
first  reaction  was  chiefly  temper,  that  I  had 
been  kept  in  ignorance  so  long,  wasting 
precious  moments.  My  second  was  to  dis- 
miss the  private  detective  and  take  charge 
myself  of  the  search  for  Bela.  Why,  I  in- 
sisted, had  not  the  straight  course  been 
steered  of  advertising  for  information?  If 
Bela  had  not  changed  his  name— and  why 
should  he? — and  if  nothing  sinister  had 
happened  to  him— which  was  unlikely- 
persistent  advertising  in  the  morning  and 
evening  papers  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston  and  Chicago  would  almost  certainly 
bring  results.  This  course,  I  was  then  in- 
formed by  Li  Po,  he  had  personally  for- 
bidden to  the  detective,  fearing  the  whole 
affair  might  become  unpleasantly  noto- 
rious. I  rebuked  him  for  his  folly,  so  little 
characteristic,  pointing  out  that  it  was  un- 
necessary to  advertise  in  my  name,  but 
that  personally  I  now  preferred  to  do  so, 
since  the  important  thing  was  to  find  Bela 
at  once.  I  was  not  ashamed,  I  added, 
of  having  a  legitimate  son;  I  was  only 
ashamed  of  having  neglected  him,  even  if 
through  ignorance,  for  so  many  years. 

It  was  then  that  Laurestine  drew  me 
aside  and  told  me  that  before  I  begun  to 
advertise  openly  for  Bela  she  had  a  little 
confession  to  make;  she  didn't  know  quite 
what  to  think  herself,  but  it  was  possible  it 
might  affect  my  decision.  While  dropping 
these  hints  she  avoided  my  eyes;  her 
manner  puzzled  and  troubled  me.  I  dis- 
missed  Li  Po  and  turned  hack  to  her  with  a 
sense  of  irritation.  It  exasperated  me  that 
the  whims  and  childish  mistakes  of  this 
futile  woman  should  now  once  more  in- 
trude; themselves  upon  me  and  alter, 
whether  I  would  or  no,  the  pattern  of  my 
thoughts  and  desires    of  my  life. 

"See  here,  Laurestine,"  I  said  crossly, 
"is  there  to  be  no  end  to  your  peculiar 
revelations?   Can't  we  have  a  clean  breast 

(Continued  on  Page  87) 
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The  Doors  on  your  Garage 

COMPLETE  hardware  door  sets  for  garages  of  all  sizes,  shapes 
and  designs  are  among  the  recent  developments  of  the  McKinney 
Manufacturing  Company.  Garage  doors  hung  with  these  sets  are 
easy  to  operate,  offer  greater  protection  and  assure  an  entrance  that 
adds  dignity  and  charm  to  the  whole  structure. 

These  garage  sets  have  a  remarkably  wide  range  of  usefulness  em- 
bracing the  swinging,  sliding-folding  and  "around  the  corner"  types 
of  doors.  Doors  hung  with  the  sliding-folding  set  fold  smoothly  out 
of  the  way  into  the  garage.  "Around  the  corner"  hung  doors,  used 
where  space  is  comparatively  limited,  slide  along  the  inside  wall. 
McKinney-hung  doors  close  weathertight — without  sagging  or  stick- 
ing. All  these  sets,  including  detailed  drawings  and  directions,  are 
packed  complete  in  wooden  boxes. 

McKinney  Garage  Door  Sets  have  been  given  the  same  careful 
attention  that  is  responsible  for  the  worth  and  work  of  McKinney 
Hinges  and  Butts.  The  McKinney  Manufacturing  Company  has  been 
identified  with  the  development  of  builders'  hardware  for  fifty  years. 

McKinney-hung  garage  doors  arc  pictured  and  explained  in  book 
form.  In  this  book  you  will  see  how  easily  these  sets  are  installed  and 
how  their  use  makes  better  looking,  stronger  and  more  protective 
doors  possible.  See  how  these  McKinney  sets  can  improve  your 
present  garage  entrance,  or  if  you  are  planning  a  new  garage,  find  out 
how  they  will  simplify  construction  and  lower  building  costs.  This 
book  and  a  pamphlet  on  proper  hinge  selections  will  be  forwarded 
upon  request. 

Mc KINNEY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh 

Western  Office,  State-Lake  Hldg.,  Chicago  Export  Representation 

MCKINNEY 

Hindes  and  Butts 


Ah»  manufmhirrr\  <■/  earner  and  farm  building 
dtxir-hitrdwarr,  furntlurt  hardware  ami  Mi  Kinney  line-Man  Truths. 
Thrtr   MiKinney   One  Man    TtUtkt    llimmatr   Iht   nrrd   nf  rxlra    helpers    and   rul  Iruiking  Mill   in  half 
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Dependable 
as  Your  Watch 


W 


HEN  you've  got  a  good  watch,  you  don't  need  to  look 
at  half  a  dozen  clocks  to  know  what  time  it  is. 

When  you've  standardized  your  business  printing  on 
Hammermill  Bond,  you  don't  need  to  look  at  a  lot  of  paper 
samples  whenever  you  give  your  printer  an  order  for  forms  or 
letterheads. 

Your  watch  is  reliable  because  it  was  made  by  a  watch-maker 
who  knows  watch-making.  Hammermill  Bond  is  reliable  be- 
cause it  is  made  by  paper-makers  who  know  paper-making. 
Good  watch-making  means  absolute  uniformity  of  product — 
so  does  the  making  of  good  paper. 

Ask  your  printer  to  use  Hammermill  Bond  for  all  your  office 
stationery — let  him  suggest  the  proper  weight,  finish,  color  for 
each  order,  and  he'll  give  you  satisfaction  on  every  job. 

You'll  save  money,  too,  for  Hammermill  Bond  is  the  lowest- 
priced  standard  bond  paper  on  the  market.  Supplied  by  good 
printers  everywhere,  distributed  by  108  leading  paper  merchants 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Hammermill  is  the  one  paper 
which  combines  quality,  price  and  distribution  so  as  to  make 
standardization  feasible. 

^ 

HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY,  Erie,  Pa. 

Look  Jot  this  watermark — it  is  our  word  of  honor  to  the  public 


Write  for  free  portfolio  of 
specimen  forms,  showing  Ham- 
mermiU's  various  finishes  and 
its  twelve  colors  besides  white, 
which  enable  you  to  give  color- 
classification  to  your  forms 
and  letterheads— the  "Signal 
System  "  of  business. 
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(Continued  from  Page  65)  ' 

if  it  and  see  exactly  where  we  stand?  Why 
hould  there  be  any  further  mysteries  be- 
ween  us?" 

She  pouted  a  little,  looking  very  charm- 
ng  as  she  did  so.  I  had  told  her  to  outfit 
lerself  with  whatever  she  needed,  and  dur- 
ig  my  illness  she  had  taken  every  advan- 
age  of  the  suggestion.  Her  instinctive 
'air  for  the  becoming  kept  her  on  the  side 
f  simplicity;  she  could  hardly  have  made 
er  selections  with  a  finer  tact  or  with 
igher  confidence  in  the  lining  of  my  purse, 
'he  foulard  morning  dress  she  then  wore 
latched  and  so  deepened  her  night-blue 
yes;  a  favorite  trick  of  hers,  which  only 

disillusioned  husband  could  find  too  ob- 
ious  to  be  entirely  successful.  Rightly 
lothed  again,  one  felt  that  an  inner  peace 
ad  descended  upon  her.  Even  her  pout 
■as  moderated  to  the  merest  passing  hint 
f  dissatisfaction. 

"My  dear  Alfred,"  she  answered  me, 
you  know  all  there  is  to  know — except 
his  one  little  thing.  But  it's  not  very  easy 
a  tell  you  about  it.  I  don't  believe  it  really 
latters — or  will  matter,  now!  Bela,"  she 
dded  after  the  slightest  pause,  "is  a  queer, 
itense  boy.  Poor  Anton  simply  adored 
im,  and  was  very  jealous  of  his  devotion 
i  me.  You've  no  idea  how  Bela  worships 
le.  I'm  sure  I  can't  imagine  why.  But 
's  really  for  his  sake  I  left  Anton — came 
ack  to  you.  Naturally,  Alfred,  I  had  to 
nd  out  first  how  it  would  all  go;  I  couldn't 
onfide  my  plans  to  Bela.  And  I'm  afraid 
e  has  a  very  false  impression  about  you — 
bout  the  way  you  once  treated  me;  I'm 
fraid  he  hates  the  very  thought  of  you." 

"What's  that!"  I  cried.  "Why,  you've 
lid  in  so  many  words  that  he  knows  noth- 
ig  of  me— not  even  that  I  exist!" 

"Have  I,  Alfred?  But  he  does  know — 
nly,  not  properly;  not  as  he  should, 
hat's  what  I'm  trying  to  tell  you."  She 
aused.  "It  wouldn't  do  for  you,  Alfred, 
>  make  yourself  known  to  him — unless  I 
ad  seen  him,  talked  to  him,  first." 

"Why  not,  please?" 

"It  wouldn't  be  safe." 

She  said  it  quietly.  I  stared  at  her.  I 
;peated  her  words. 

"It  wouldn't  be  safe?" 

"It  might  not  be.  You  can't  tell  with 
ela.  So  much  depends  on  whether  or  not 
s's  been  playing  " 

"Playing?"  I  babbled  at  her,  for  the 
ords  seemed  meaningless. 

"Yes.  Playing  Anton's  violin.  It  has 
ie  strangest  effect  on  Bela— terrifying, 
ially." 

"Wait!"  I  struck  in.  "Be  silent!  Now 
iswer  my  questions  truthfully  as  I  ask 
lem,  will  you?" 

"Of  course,  Alfred,"  she  pouted— "if 
du'11  not  be  cross  with  me.  I  don't  want 
lything  awful  to  happen — now." 

If  you  will  take  a  highly  strung,  impres- 
onable  child  and  bring  it  up  in  the  way  it 
iould  not  go,  you  can  achieve  the  most 
bounding  results;  that,  chiefly,  is  what  I 
arned  during  my  second  painstakingly 
nlite  and  patient  cross-examination  of 
aurestine. 

Bela  had  had  snatches  of  schooling  here 
id  there,  but  mostly  what  he  knew  he  had 
icked  up  for  himself,  and  a  deal  that  he 
id  picked  up  from  Laurestine  and  his  sup- 
raed  father  was  such  stuff  as  nightmares 
re  made  of.  He  was  a  beautiful  baby;  an 
ctraordinarily  beautiful  little  boy;  and  al- 
iost  from  the  first  this  seems,  by  some  odd 
vist  of  self-deception,  to  have  flattered 
nton's  grotesque  vanity.  He  seems  to 
ive  delighted  in  posing  as  Bela's  father; 
•ems  indeed  before  long  to  have  persuaded 
mself  that  he  was  Bela's  father.  Laures- 
ne  says  that  even  in  private,  between 
lemsefves,  he  would  not  tolerate  any 
ference  to  Bela's  true  paternity.  And  he 
ew  increasingly  jealous  of  Bela's  devo- 
on  to  Laurestine;  indeed  a  sort  of  ran- 
>rous  contest  for  Bela's  affection  seems 
irly  to  have  started  into  being.  I  gath- 
fid  from  Laurestine  that  Bela  was  natu- 
lly  a  quiet  child,  living  so  constantly  in  a 
orld  of  his  own  imaginings  that  he  was 
>t  self-assertive  and  gave  very  little 
ouble. 

When  Bela  was  only  five  Anton  began 
aching  him  to  play  on  a  little  fiddle  he 
id  had  specially  made-  for  him.  By  the 
me  he  was  ten  Anton  openly  predicted 
.at  he  would  become  a  gr<-at,  virt  uoso.  He 
larted  talking  of  a  grand  concert  tour  with 
ela  in  another  year  or  so,  over  there  in 
merica.  Father  and  son!  It.  would  be  ;i 
)velty.    It  would  mean  riches  and  fame. 

But  Laurestine  says  she  knew  nothing 
auld  come  of  it.  Anton  was  fuddled  with 


absinth  most  of  the  time;  and  Bela,  who 
stole  every  hour  he  could  from  practice  to 
cover  sheets  of  paper  with  naively  original 
designs,  had  already  confided  to  her  a 
strange  impression  that  had  somehow 
found  entry  into  his  lonely  little  head. 

"  I  know  why  papa  drinks  tob  much  and 
is  hateful  to  you,"  so  he  told  her;  "it's 
because  he  has  given  up  painting  for  music. 
Music's  bad  for  people.  I  think  God  made 
painting  and  the  devil  made  music.  I  do." 

Shortly  after  this  Anton  bought  his  last 
violin  from  the  widow  of  the  chef  d'orchestre 
at  Trouville,  giving  his  old  one  to  Bela. 
And  from  that  day  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
Hrdlika  menage  steadily  declined.  A  year 
or  so  later,  at  Bordeaux,  they  had  reached 
a  very  low  ebb.  There  was  a  sudden  flight 
from  debts  and  disaster  to  America,  the 
land  of  beginnings-over.  But  Anton 
Hrdlika  could  not  leave  his  destiny  behind 
him. 

Small  need  to  trace  in  detail  the  Amer- 
ican misadventures  of  the  Hrdlika  menage. 
But  I  was  able  to  discern  at  last  why 
Laurestine  had  not  sooner  fled  from  Anton; 
why  she  now  felt  uncomfortable  over  possi- 
bilities latent  in  my  attempt  to  find  Bela 
and  make  myself  known  to  him;  and  the 
meaning  of  her  reference  to  the  sinister 
effect  on  him  of  playing  Anton's  violin. 

She  had  not  fled  from  Anton,  taking  Bela 
with  her,  as  she  had  long  since  desired  to 
do,  because  Anton,  suspecting  this,  had 
told  her,  with  a  crazy  intensity  carrying  its 
own  conviction,  that  any  attempt  on  her 
part  to  remove  Bela  from  him  could  have 
but  one  result — her  death,  Bela's,  and  his 
own.  He  would  follow  and  find  them,  no 
matter  where  or  when;  and  this  Laurestine 
shudderingly  believed.  In  the  old  days  she 
might  not  have  taken  his  melodrama  se- 
riously; now  she  took  it  seriously.  All  the 
difference  lay  in  one  word — "cocaine." 

Life  thus  became  a  dull  torture  to  her, 
shadowed  by  fear;  and  by  a  curious  trans- 
ference, since  she  had  neither  the  will  nor 
courage  to  strike  at  Anton,  a  living,  evil 
presence,  she  began  to  seek  mental  relief 
in  putting  the  blame  for  all  her  misfortunes 
on  one  who  had  become  for  her  little  more 
than  a  wraith.  I,  certainly,  could  not  harm 
her,  so  she  took  to  hating  and  striking  out 
at  me.  Bela  finding  her  one  day  in  tears, 
she  confessed  to  him  on  a  sudden  impulse 
that  she  was  not  married  to  Anton;  she 
was  a  wicked,  wretched  woman — the  most 
miserable  in  the  world.  But  it  wasn't  her 
fault.  She  had  been  treated  like  a  dog  by  a 
husband  who  was  a  monster !  By  false  pre- 
tenses he  had  induced  her,  a  mere  child,  to 
marry  him;  he  had  tired  of  her  in  a  few 
weeks  and  cast  her  forth  penniless  to  starve, 
and  so  on.  But  even  then,  fearful  of  An- 
ton's jealous  rage,  she  dared  not  tell  Bela 
he  was  that  inhuman  monster's  son;  nor 
did  she  mention  the  monster's  name. 

The  effect  of  these  revelations  on  a  sensi- 
tive boy,  already  depressed  and  over- 
strained by  his  sordid  contacts  with  life, 
could  only  be  devastating. 

Anton,  his  supposed  father,  had  always 
treated  Bela  with  extravagant  kindness 
varied  by  brief  spasms  of  cruelty.  Bela, 
moreover,  was  an  artist  by  instinct,  and 
even  as  a  little  fellow  his  whole  being 
responded  to  the  occasional  flashes  of 
aesthetic  power  Anton's  disintegrating  na- 
ture put  forth.  He  could  not  love  Anton, 
but  he  could  not  be  indifferent  to  him;  and 
gradually,  to  account  for  all  this,  he  con- 
vinced himself  that  Anton  was  a  good  and 
great  man  into  whom  an  authentic  demon 
had  entered;  and  later  on,  as  we  know,  the 
boy's  undisciplined  imagination  gave  this 
evil  spirit — or  was  it  another  even  more 
terrible?  — a  specific  home  office  within  the 
polished  belly  of  a  specific  fiddle. 

When,  therefore,  his  mother  told  him  of 
her  past  he  felt  an  implacable  hatred  to- 
ward the  nameless  man  who  had  wronged 
her  sweep  through  him.  To  revenge  his 
mother  on  that  villain  became  a  romantic 
duty,  a  mission  in  life  to  be  scrupulously 
fulfilled.  Anton  now,  by  comparison, 
seemed  to  him  merely  a  pitiable  being;  he 
at  least  had  received  and  sheltered  Lally 
when  that  unspeakable  one  had  driven  her 
from  him.  Laurestine  admits  that  Mela's 
indignation  was  balm  to  her  — she  knows 
not  why;  admits  she  deliberately  played 
upon  it  and  heightened  it.  Rut  in  the  end 
it  frightened  her;  she  was  aware  suddenly 
that,  she  had  gone  too  far. 

This  was  one  night  at  Belcher's  joint, 
when  Anton  was  too  ill  or  too  cantankerous 
to  play.  "I'll  piny  for  them,"  said  Mela. 
Me  went  into  the  'lining  room  with  Mile. 
d'Auliigny,  his  mother.  Me  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  murmur*  of  disappointment  from 


frequenters  of  the  casino.  He  stood  up,  tall, 
straight,  pale,  and  tucked  his  father's 
fiddle — that  demonic  fiddle — beneath  his 
chin.  Laurestine  did  not  know  until  the 
first  notes  sounded  that  he  had  discarded 
his  own  and  helped  himself  to  Anton's 
violin;  then  she  knew.  She  had  never 
heard  Bela  play  as  he  played  that  night. 
The  boy,  in  spite  of  Anton's  teaching  and 
earlier  predictions,  had  never  become  a 
really  good  performer;  he  had  a  fairly 
sound  technic  and  a  true  ear,  but  he  lacked 
fire,  personality — his  heart  was  not  in  it; 
or  never  had  been  until  now.  But  that 
night  the  strings  vibrated  with  sinister  pas- 
sion; and  when  Laurestine,  startled,  looked 
round  at  Bela,  she  saw  a  face  distorted, 
stiffened  to  a  white  mask  of  rage. 

The  diners  at  Belcher's  joint  were  not 
pleased  by  this  performance;  there  was 
something  in  it  they  did  not  understand — 
that  rubbed  them  the  wrong  way.  It  was 
an  intense  improvisation,  and  so  far  like 
one  of  the  crazy  fiddler's;  but,  unlike  his, 
it  was  not  surcharged  with  sensuality;  it 
was  intense,  but  somber  and  austere.  The 
applause  at  its  conclusion  was  perfunctory. 
Bela  bowed  curtly  and  offering  his  arm  to 
Mile.  d'Aubigny  withdrew.  Erotic  jazz,  by 
the  four  depressed  colored  ge'men,  followed, 
to  the  diners'  effervescent  relief. 

Bud  Belcher  waiting  in  the  performers' 
anteroom  was  wheezily  sarcastic  and  pro- 
fane; told  Bela  never  to  go  in  there  and 
play  again;  he  was  a  joke.  It  is  doubtful 
if  Bela  so  much  as  heard  him.  He  followed 
his  mother  upstairs,  then  drew  her  aside 
into  his  partitioned  cubicle. 

"Lally,"  he  said,  drawing  a  dry  tongue 
over  chalk-dry  lips,  "what's  his  name  and 
where  is  he — that  man?" 

"But,  Bela  dear,  what's  come  over  you? 
Your  eyes!  Why  do  you  want  to  know?" 

"I  must  know." 

"Why?" 

"You  know  why,  Lally.  A  man  like  that 
has  no  right  to  live." 

She  saw  he  meant  it;  his  strange  improv- 
isation had  meant  just  that — a  dedication 
to  revenge.  She  was  terrified.  He  pleaded 
with  her;  he  commanded;  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  was  short  and  harsh 
with  her.  But  terror  gave  her  will  to  with- 
stand him.  She  had  gone  too  far;  the  boy 
was  dangerously  overwrought.  Already  she 
had  had  more  than  enough  of  this  sort  of 
thing  from  life. 

She  would  not  give  him  the  name  of  the 
man  she  had  so  casually  taught  him  to 
hate.  She  warned  Anton  not  to  tell  him; 
and  Anton,  thinking  she  had  revealed  to 
Bela  his  true  paternity,  struck  her.  She 
did  not  resent  the  blow;  she  begged  him  to 
listen  to  her;  she  explained  what  she  had 
done,  and  her  present  fear.  Anton  called 
her  every  foul  name  in  his  polyglot  vocabu- 
lary. This  didn't  concern  her;  she  had 
heard  them  all  before;  and  now  at  least 
she  felt  safe  again.  She  knew  that  Anton, 
too,  would  be  dumb. 

But  she  didn't  sleep  that  night.  What  a 
fool  she'd  been  these  past  years!  A  new 
path  toward  freedom  opened— shimmered. 
Why  in  heaven's  name  had  she  never  before 
considered  that  possibility?  Alfred  Elli- 
man  was  in  America,  was  a  successful 
painter;  she  had  lately  read  his  name  in  the 
papers  many  times.  Perhaps— perhaps  if 
he  knew  that  Bela  was  indeed  his  son  

Less  than  a  week  later  she  had  tiptoed, 
one  hour  before  dawn,  from  Bud  Belcher's 
joint. 

My  basic  problem,  it  was  now  clear,  was 
far  other  than  I  had  supposed.  I  must  still 
find  Bela,  but  in  a  different  way,  and  finally 
in  a  different  sense.  I  must  find  him  and 
teach  him  to  care  for  me,  trust  me,  before 
revealing  my  identity.  I  must  first  teach 
him  to  find  whatever  little  there  was  of 
good  in  me,  if  I  were  ever  truly  to  find 
my  son. 

I  placed  the  following  inconspicuous  ad- 
vertisement in  two  morning  and  two  eve- 
ning papers: 

"Present  address  of  Bela  Hrdlika  de- 
sired.  Answer,  P.  0.  Box   ,  Trenton, 

N.  J.  B.  B." 

This  was  tentative,  merely.  My  thought 
was  that  if  tlmaclvertiHement  should  he  seen 
by  Bela  himself  he  would  interpret  the  ini- 
tials "  B.  I!  "  as  those  of  Bud  Belcher;  and 
before  loosing  t  his  ballon  il'rxMii  I  had  t aken 
a  room  in  Trenton  for  a  week,  had  hired  Un- 
necessary post-office  box,  and  had  intro- 
duced myself  under  a  false  name,  ns  a 
lawyer,  to  Bud  Belcher,  that  ungenial 
rufnan,    My  explanation  to  him  wiw  no 

(Continued  on  Page  70) 


NEVER-FAIL 

Timer  Unit  for  Fords 


0 


assembled 
in  Ford 
shell 


double  the  life 
of  a  timer  shell 

because  this  little  brush  J 
makes  pitted  worn  shells 
run  like  new. 

The  Never-fail  Timer  Unit  takes 
the  "jump"  out  of  Fords  by  con- 
stant contact.  In  spite  of  rough 
roads  or  pitted  shells,  its  direct 
thrust  keeps  the  roller  always  on 
the  track,  insuring  a  fat,  hot 
spark  all  the  time. 

All  wearing  parts  of  the  Never-fail 
Timer  Unit  are  made  of  hardened 
steel.  It  is  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction,  or  your  fifty  cents 
will  be  refunded. 

You  can  have  good 
carburation  always 

— more  power — easy  starting — 
smooth  running — smooth  and 
quick  acceleration — freedom  from 
carburetor  troubles — real  gas 
economy — by  installing  a  high- 
vacuum  Never-fail  Carburetor. 
It's  a  big  investment  in  Ford  com- 
fort and  economy — the  sturdy, 
ten-dollar,  absolutely  guaranteed 

NEVER-FAIL 

Carburetor  for  Fords 

The  Offer- 

Find  out  for  your- 
self what  the 
Never-fail  Timer 
Unit  and  Never- 
fail  Carburetor 
will  do  for  your 
Font.  Ante  your 
dealer  for  them. 
If  hedoeMii'l  ttOCk 
them,  do  not  ac- 
cept a  nuhntitulc, 
but  NM  iih  ftfty 
cent*  lor  the 
f'imer  Unit,  or 
ten  dolUu ifol  ' hi 

Carburetor,  with  your  dealer'*  nan 
nend   them  postpaid. 

Dealer*  and  Jobbcm:  Stork  thenc  product* 
now  for  the  »i>miiH  ImyinK  immnoii.  Write  im 
t-.-l.i-.  lor  price*. 

Never-fail  Carburetor  Company 
200  Jackson  Ave. 
Long  island  City,  N.  V . 
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Certain-teed  Oilcloth  is  a  neat 
and  sanitary  covering  for 
kitchen  tables  and  shelves. 
It  is  wade  plain  white  and  in 
attractive  patterns.  It  is  Very 
durable.  Certain-teed  Flat 
Wall  Paint  is  excellent  for 
use  in  the  kitchen.  It  is  endur- 
ing, may  be  repeatedly  washed 
and  lends  a  delightful  bit  of 
color  to  a  room  that  is  too 
often  dreary. 


Certain-teed  Asphalt  Shingles, 
in  subdued  red  or  green,  provide 
an  attractive,  durable,  protec- 
tive roofing  for  the  home.  They 
are  weather-proof,  fire- retard- 
ing and  spark-proof. 


The  Certain-teed  Label  Guides  You 
To  High  Quality  Products 


^jpHE  Certain-teed  Label  is  a  quality  guarantee 
placed  on  a  long  line  of  products,  including 
Paint,  Enamel,  Varnish,  Roofing,  Asphalt 
Shingles,  Linoleum,  Floortex,  Oilcloth  and 
many  others. 

The  quality  is  guarded  by  the  exercise  of  strict 
supervision  over  every  process  from  the  pur- 
chase of  raw  materials  to  the  final  shipping  of 
the  finished  product. 

This  supervision  protects  the  experienced  and 
inexperienced  buyer  alike.  The  label  identifies 
these  articles,  which  can  be  depended  upon  to 
redeem  every  promise  made  for  them. 

Yet  these  products  are  not  high  priced.  They 
are  manufactured  in  tremendous  volume  and 
marketed  through  an  extensive  distributing  and 
warehouse  system,  both  of  which  tend  to  keep 
prices  reasonable. 

Therefore  while  relying  upon  the  Certain-teed 
Label  for  quality  products,  you  find  that  it  repre- 
sents economy  as  well. 

Certain-teed  Products  are  sold  by  reliable 
dealers  everywhere. 

Certain- teed  Products  Corporation 

General  Offices,  Saint  Louis 
Offices  and  Warehouses  in  Principal  Cities 


Certain-teed  Paints  and  Roof- 
ing are  unusually  serviceable 
for  use  in  and  about  industrial 
plants.  They  are  always  high- 
quality  and  very  reasonable 
cost. 


PAINT  •  VARNISH  •  ROOFING  *  LINOLEUM  •  OIL  CLOTt 
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Certain- teed  Varnish  Stain 
provides  a  hard,  protective 
surface  for  your  floors.  It 
stains  and  varnishes  in  one 
operation,  producing  effects 
which  resemble  natural  hard- 
wood. It  is  not  affected  by 
steam  and  may  be  washed 
with  soap  and  hot  water.  It 
does  not  turn  while,  scratch 
nor  show  heel  marks.  It  is 
made  to  be   walked  upon. 


&•  RELATED  PRODUCTS 
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Stuebing  Lift  Truck  Systems,  with 
inexpensive  loading  platforms,  are 
leading  the  trend  away  from  ordi- 
nary factory  trucks  because  they 
save  the  frequent  loadings  and  un- 
loadings  which  waste  from  60%  to 
Yo  of  the  trucker's  time. 


One  man  rolls  a  Stuebing  Lift  Truck 
un  ler  a  hailed  platform ,  lifts  it  with 
an  easy  pull  on  the  steering  lever, 
quickly  moves  it  to  any  location, 
and  lowers  it  safely  to  the  floor 


Stuebing  Lift  Trucks  are  built 
throughout  of  steel  and  fitted  with 
large  roller  bearings.  Made  with 
capacities  of  from  V2  to  8  tons  they 
will  handle  any  product,  work  in  any 
factory  or  warehouse,  and  speed  up 
any  production  schedule. 

Stuebing  Lift  Trucks,  in  fleets  of  up 
to  175  units,  are  shop  transporting 
greater  tonnage  at  lower  cost  for 
International  Harvester,  Goodyear, 
Procter  8c  Gamble,  Bush  Terminal, 
Cincinnati  Milling  Machine,  and 
hundreds  of  other  varied  industries. 
They  can  do  the  same  for  you. 

THE  STUEBING  TRUCK  COMPANY 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


LIFT  TRUCK 
SYSTEMS 
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truer  than  he  deserved.  I  knew  it  would 
never  do  to  rouse  his  suspicion  that  there 
was  anything  in  my  inquiry  that  might  be 
turned  to  his  own  advantage.  I  was  merely, 
I  told  him,  trying  to  recover  for  a  client 
a  piece  of  unpaid-fop  property — namely, 
the  violin  on  which  the  man  calling  him- 
self Hrdlika,  since  deceased,  had  played 
while  a  performer  at  Belcher's  Casino.  I 
had  learned  through  detectives  that  Hrd- 
lika's  son  had  carried  this  violin  away  with 
him;  and  so  on.  By  a  payment  of  fifty 
dollars  I  easily  secured  Bud's  promise  to  let 
me  know  if  he  should  himself  receive  any 
word  of  Bela,  or  directly  from  him.  It  was 
fifty  dollars  wasted. 

Two  mornings  later  I  unlocked  my  post- 
office  box  and  found  a  pink  envelope  smell- 
ing vilely  of  some  nameless  sachet.  I 
opened  it  and  read: 

"Theys  a  feller  works  here  for  Nuxone 
Bela  Hrdlika.  If  thats  him  your  after  I 
wisht  to  God  you  got  sumthing  on  him.  If 
theys  any  reward  you  believe  me  111  use  it. 

"If  your  a  gent  yours  in  hopes  to  here 
"Sadie  Hat." 

Not  being  a  gent  I  never  replied  to  this 
letter,  which  was  undated,  but  which  had 
a  curly  monogram  stamped  in  silver  in  its 
left  upper  corner,  and  a  fancy  heading  also 
stamped  in  silver: 

"26  Fuchsia  Street 
Oakdale  Terrace,  N.  J." 


I DID  not  immediately  go  down  to  Oak- 
dale  Terrace.  I  went  to  a  reputable 
agency,  engaged  a  private  detective,  and 
sent  him  there  in  my  stead  with  explicit 
instructions.  He  was  merely  to  ascertain 
whether  theBelaHrdlikaatOakdaleTerrace 
was  a  boy  of  eighteen  who  had  formerly 
lived  with  his  father,  Anton  Hrdlika,  de- 
ceased, at  Belcher's  Casino,  near  Trenton. 
If  so,  he  was  to  find  out  where  and  under 
what  conditions  he  was  now  living  and  if 
possible  rent  a  room  in  the  same  house 
with  him  and  stay  in  it  for  a  week  or  two, 
giving  it  up  suddenly.  I  should  then  be  on 
hand  to  step  into  his  shoes. 

Except  that  the  detective,  who  pottered 
about  the  neighborhood  meanwhile  selling 
insurance,  was  delayed  a  week  in  gaining 
admission  to  Mrs.  Kingery's,  this  little 
plan  worked  perfectly.  He  lived  with  Mrs. 
Kingery  for  perhaps  ten  days — and  didn't 
mind  telling  me  he  hated  to  leave  there — 
then  received  the  unexpected  offer  of  a 
good  position  in  Minneapolis;  and  I  arrived 
at  Oakdale  Terrace  just  in  time  to  fall  heir 
to  the  room  he  vacated.  My  inquiry  for 
rentable  rooms  at  Mitchell's  drug  store 
was,  of  course,  a  blind.  I  entered  Mrs. 
Kingery's  domain  fully  informed  in  ad- 
vance as  to  its  inmates  and  the  generally 
delightful  conditions  prevailing.  Not  even 
a  private  detective  could  uncover  a  flaw 
in  either  the  character  or  the  cooking  of 
Mrs.  Kingery. 

My  studio  apartment  I  left  in  charge  of 
Li  Po  and  Laurestine,  giving  Li  Po  power 
of  attorney  to  pay  all  bills  from  my  bank 
account  and  attend  in  general  to  my  not 
very  complicated  personal  affairs.  I  had 
explained  to  them  what  I  hoped  to  accom- 
plish at  Oakdale  Terrace  and  had  told  them 
I  might  be  absent  a  month  or  more;  natu- 
rally I  should  run  into  town  from  time  to 
time  and  report  progress.  Through  my 
doctor  it  was  casually  given  out  that  I  was 
to  take  a  long  rest  in  the  country  to  re- 
cuperate from  a  recent  severe  breakdown 
in  health. 

Laurestine  said  she  thought  my  whole 
scheme  suffisamrnent  niais,  but  since  I  had 
set  my  heart  on  it  she  wouldn't  interfere. 
She  would  say,  though,  it  would  be  far 
simpler  for  me  to  send  her  straight  on  to 
Bela;  she  was  certain  she  could  bring  him 
home  to  me  with  an  entirely  changed  mind, 
fully  prepared  to  forgive  the  errors  of  my 
youth  and  to  learn  to  like  me  and  accept 
me  as  a  possible  father.  This  in  no  way 
altered  my  decision;  and  I  found  that  Li 
Po — whose  judgment  in  delicate  situations 
I  had  learned  to  respect — considered  my 
own  plan  the  more  promising.  I  put  my 
car  at  his  disposal  and  instructed  him  to  do 
what  he  could  to  make  things  agreeable  for 
his  new  mistress. 

Laurestine,  I  had  noted,  seemed  for  the 
present  well  content  to  be  merely  idle  and 
at  ease;  if  she  was  ever  bored  she  gave  no 
sign  of  it,  and  the  shops  and  theaters  seemed 
to  furnish  her  with  all  the  excitement  she 
craved .  If  she  yearned  to  see  Bela  again  she 
had  given  me  no  very  convincing  sign  of 
that  either. 


Thus  the  conditions  for  my  venture  were 
as  satisfactory  as  possible,  given  the  some- 
what disquieting  circumstances  involved. 

I  had  decided  to  pose  at  Mrs.  Kingery's 
as  a  not  very  successful  author,  which  would 
enable  me  to  spend  as  much  time  quietly 
in  my  room  as  I  desired.  It  bothered  me  a 
little  that  a  Miss  Miniter,  Mrs.  Kingery's 
star  boarder,  worked  for  a  firm  of  New 
York  publishers;  but  after  all  there  are 
thousands  of  obscure  authors  who  manage 
to  make  a  living  somehow  by  their  pens, 
and  of  whom  nobody  has  ever  heard.  I 
might  even  make  good  my  disguise  by  ven- 
turing to  ask  her  some  day  for  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  editor  of  the  monthly 
magazine  issued  by  her  firm.  That  she 
might  recognize  and  place  me  never  even 
occurred  to  me.  I've  not  had  a  photo- 
graph taken  since  leaving  college,  and  the 
one  likeness  of  me — Conrad  Archer's  mar- 
velous sketch  in  red  crayon — hangs  in  the 
Tate  Gallery  in  London. 

But  on  the  third  evening  after  my  arrival 
at  Mrs.  Kingery's  I  was  destined  to  receive 
a  severe  though  passing  shock.  Bela, 
importuned  by  Kathleen,  had  remained 
downstairs  after  dinner  to  tell  that  not  very 
attractive  child  a  fairy  story.  I  lingered 
with  them,  hoping  to  make  some  little  ad- 
vance with  Bela,  who  thus  far — except  for 
punctilious  attention  to  rather  un-American 
courtesies  as  between  fellow  guests— had 
pretty  completely  ignored  me.  But  my 
attempt  to  join  Bela  and  Kathleen  was 
promptly  foiled  by  Kingery  Senior,  who 
forced  me  into  a  corner,  offered  me  a  stogy, 
seated  himself  before  me,  hands  on  knees, 
and  began  a  laboriously  detailed  account 
of  English  rule  in  Ireland.  He's  a  per- 
sistent old  trumpeting  elephant,  is  Kingery. 
I  saw  I  was  done  for,  and  made  haste  to 
plead  an  unfinished  article  and  fly  upward. 
The  door  of  my  room  is  just  across  the  hall 
from  Miss  Miniter's,  which  was  standing 
ajar,  and  she  called  out  to  me  as  I  reached 
for  my  doorknob. 

"Won't  you  come  in  a  moment,  Mr. 
Ellwood?  I  can  offer  you  a  cigarette. 
Please  do." 

Already  I  liked  Miss  Miniter;  there  was 
a  quiet,  unforced  frankness  about  her  that 
delighted  me;  she  so  obviously,  yet  so  un- 
obtrusively, in  this  difficult  world,  stood  on 
her  own  finely  arched  and  daintily  shod 
feet.   I  gladly  obeyed  her  summons. 

"I  left  the  door  open  to  catch  you,"  she 
said  as  I  entered,  "but  now  I've  done  so, 
please  close  it.  You  see,"  she  continued, 
not  rising,  but  holding  out  her  cigarettes  to 
me  with  a  smile  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  even  a  Casanova  to  misjudge, 
"I've  a  little  confession  to  make.  I  happen 
to  know  who  you  really  are,  and  I  don't 
care  to  live  so  near  you  under  false  pre- 
tenses." 

"You  know?"  I  stammered. 

"  Unfortunately;  since  I  see  you'd  rather 
I  didn't.  But  of  course,  as  you're  here 
incog.,  it  wasn't  difficult  to  guess  that  you'd 
rather  I  didn't.  But  I  can't  help  it,  can  I, 
if  I  do?" 

Her  eyes  at  once  reassured  me.  "Not 
very  well,"  I  replied,  more — though  still 
not  perfectly — at  ease. 

"Please  don't  think  I'm  asking  an  ex- 
planation," she  quickly  added;  "I'm  simply 
making  one.  But  Alfred  Elliman's  rather 
a  famous  person,  you  know,  to  hope  to 
submerge  himself  with  entire  success — even 
in  Oakdale  Terrace!" 

I  had  accepted  a  cigarette  from  her;  now 
I  lighted  it,  dawdling  over  the  process,  and 
thinking  hard.  Then  I  sank  into  the  an- 
cient upholstered  armchair  which  fronted 
her  own  ancient  morris  chair  at  a  comfort- 
able angle. 

"Miss  Miniter,"  I  said  finally,  "I  should 
really  like  to  tell  you  all  about  it  and  ask 
your  advice." 

"Better  not,"  she  struck  in  promptly,' 
"you  might  be  sorry  to-morrow.  Men  are 
so  often  too  impulsive.  Why  not  wait  a  few 
days  and  think  it  over?  And  I'd  much 
rather,"  she  hurried  on,  "have  you  tell  me 
something  about  Conrad  Archer — that  is, 
if  you  care  to.  You've  been  so  close  to 
him — and  he's  so  great  a  genius!  Think  of 
being  the  best  friend  of  such  a  man !  How 
I  envy  you!" 

The  words  rang  true;  and  she  could  not 
more  certainly  have  increased  my  admira- 
tion and  respect  for  her. 

"  Poor  devil ! "  I  burst  forth.  "  He's  eat- 
ing his  heart  out  these  days!  There's  no 
better  artillery  officer  in  the  British  forces, 
but  they  won't  give  him  his  head!  He's 
slaving,  day  in,  day  out,  to  induce  the 
British  War  Office  to  adopt  the  French 

(Continued  on  Page  73) 
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Takes  the  Place  of  Lath  and  Waster  for  Walls,  Ceilings  and  Partitions 


lean  tell  the"TripleSizedn  Wallboard 
by  this  name" Cornell" on  the  edge 

BECAUSE  Fve  constructed  walls,  ceilings  and  par' 
1  titions  with  about  every  brand  of  wallboard  on 
the  market  — and  checked  the  results  three  or  four 
years  later  —  I've  now  adopted  the  rule  of  picking  out 
Cornell  Wood  Board  for  every  job.  I  find  that  Cornell 
doesn't  warp  or  buckle  because  it  is  "Triple'Si^ed." 

Every  man  and  woman  Fve  worked  for  admires 
Cornell's  handsome  "Oatmeal"  finish. 

My  painter  friends  say  that  Cornells  "Mill'Primed" 
surface  takes  a  perfect  spread  of  paint  or  calcimine 
without  priming.  So  they  always  figure  to  paint  a 
Cornell  job  for  less.  Leading  lumber  dealers  everywhere 
supply  Cornell  Wood  Board. 

Send  for  Sample  and  Bootyet  7s[o.  25 
of  Cornell  Interiors 

CORN-ELL  WOOD  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  General  Offices,  CHICAGO 

Water  Power,  Mills  and  Timber  Lands  in  Wisconsin 


(  ,'tnrll  iiwri  im  nml  mtltfmf ptthfB  "f  i><  fwnr/f  tath  ftnlnlrtl 
hy  ifrii.il  "Jll  1 1  "  mr.ifff  .  I  Irnnlhi  front  6  to  id  ft  ,  two  »WfAi 
— '  Corntll  jl"  for  mall  riiomc,  "Corntll  4H"  for  largt  roomi. 
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Outlast  the  Eactory 


Satisfactory  for  Every  Factory 


MACHINES  and  men  must  have 
a  proper  foundation  in  order 
to  do  their  best  work. 

The  most  delicate,  intricate  and 
important  part  of  your  plant  equip- 
ment is  your  human  equipment — men. 

When  men  stand  on  hard,  stone- 
cold  floors,  they  unconsciously  lie 
down  on  the  job — machines  slow 
down  and  profits  come  down. 

Complete  your  plant  with  Kreolite 
Floors — and  increase  the  health  and 
efficiency  of  your  employees. 

Kreolite  Floors  put  your  men  upon 
a  proper  foundation  and  your  pro- 
duction upon  a  better  footing. 

They  have  the  resilience  of 
Nature's  own  flooring  ma- 
terial— wood.   They  are 
practically  noiseless  and 
dustless. 


Patented  grooving  binds  each  block 
to  others  for  unit  strength  and  unit 
wear. 

Rolling  loads  glide  easily  over  their 
smooth  top  surface — and  they  endure 
every  test  and  every  condition. 

Floors  of  Kreolite  are  particularly 
adapted  for  use  in  machine  shops, 
foundries,  warehouses,  loading  plat- 
forms, areaways,  round-houses,  paper 
mills,  tanneries  and  stables. 

Our  Factory  Floor  Engineers  are 
always  at  the  disposal  of  industry. 

Our  Service  Division  has  given  aid 
to  hundreds  in  solving  floor  prob- 
lems without  any  obligation. 

Write  for  their  services  or 
for  the  Kreolite  Floor  Book. 


We  make  the  famous  Kreolite  Lug 
Wood  Blocks  for  street  pavements 
and  bridges.  Write  for  literature. 


Address  inquiries  to  Toledo 
Office. 


The  Jennison-Wright  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Branches:   Albany,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Toronto  and  other  principal  Cities 
Western  Sales  Distributors — Western  Wood  Preserving  Company,  Spokane,  Washington 
British  Distributors — Anglo-American  Agency, 
Royal  Liver  Building,  Liverpool,  England 
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methods  of  range  finding  and  shell  distri- 
bution—but they  simply  won't.  I'd  a 
letter  from  him  two  weeks  back;  God 
knows  how  it  got  by  the  censor,  but  it  did. 
'We're  wasting  half  our  shells,'  he  groaned. 
I  could  hear  him.  'And  those  damned 
fools  '  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon ! " 

"Why?"  laughed  Miss  Miniter.  "They 
are  damned  fools,  aren't  they?  Do  go  on ! " 

Two  evenings  later  I  crossed  the  hall  and 
tapped  at  Miss  Miniter's  door. 

"Now  you're  in  for  it,"  I  announced, 
"no  matter  how  busy  you  are.  I  shall  talk 
for  hours  probably.  Are  you  ready?" 

"Shoot,"  said  Miss  Miniter. 

xvi 

I HAD  supposed  the  extreme  limit  of  my 
stay  at  Oakdale  Terrace  would  be  per- 
haps a  month,  but  I  had  not  been  there  two 
weeks  before  I  realized  that  I  was  in  for  a 
longer  period  'of  exile.  In  the  first  place  I 
was  making  little  progress  with  my  at- 
tempts to  overcome  Bela's  curiously  stub- 
born reserve.  The  boy  was  polite,  but 
formal;  and  I  was  presently,  by  various 
subtleties  of  manner,  made  aware  that  lie 
resented  my  intrusion  into  the  happy  fam- 
ily of  the  Kingerys.  In  the  second  place — 
well,  I  can  now  see  how  far  my  decision  to 
make  haste  slowly  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
I  already  much  preferred  living  across  the 
hall  from  Miss  Miniter  to  living  in  the  same 
apartment  with  Laurestine.  However,  it 
was  not  until  a  full  month  had  passed  that 
I  began  to  feel  the  disturbing  connection 
between  Bela's  reserve  and  my  rapidly  in- 
creasing interest  in  and  admiration  for 
Miss  Miniter. 

Mrs.  Kingery  was  the  clear  source  of  my 
enlightenment.  I  went  to  her  one  mid- 
morning  to  pay  my  weekly  bill,  and  finding 
her  alone  in  her  kitchen  I  stopped  to  chat 
with  her. 

"Mrs.  Kingery,"  I  asked  bluntly,  "why 
doesn't  Bela  like  me?  I've  never  been 
more  strongly  drawn  to  anyone,  and  it 
hurts  me— it  really  does — not  to  be  able  to 
make  friends  with  him." 

"  Poor  la.d ! "  was  her  enigmatic  response. 

"Of  course,"  I  persevered,  "he's  had  a 
mighty  hard  life  for  a  sensitive,  talented 
boy — what  you  and  Miss  Miniter  have  told 
me  about  him  explains  a  good  deal.  Then, 
his  work  must  be  hopeless  drudgery  to 
him — a  constant  drain  on  his  spirits.  He 
worries  about  his  mother,  too,  I  suppose,  all 
the  time?" 

"He  does,"  sighed  Mrs.  Kingery. 

"Naturally.  It's  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand his  depression,  and  I  marvel  at  the 
way  he  keeps  it  under.  But  it's  a  terrible 
thing  for  a  boy  like  that  to  consume  all  his 
own  smoke.  If  I  could  only  win  his  con- 
fidence somehow— I'm  sure  I  could  help 
him." 

"I'm  sure,"  echoed  Mrs.  Kingery.  "But 
there's  more  than  all  that  to  it,  Mr.  Ell- 
wood — there's  more  back  of  it  all — there's 
a  thing  I  don't  understand — and  there's  a 
thing  I  do."  She  looked  at  me  doubtfully 
a  moment.  "Maybe  it's  not  right  for  me 
to  say  it— but  we're  all  friends  here  I  hope, 
thank  God — we  mean  well  by  each  other. 
Mr.  Ellwood,  the  poor  lad's  in  love — sunk, 
he  is— it's  the  last  straw  for  him,  you 
might  say — and  not  a  word  out  of  him! 
Aha,  Mr.  Ellwood,  many's  the  lad  his  age 
goes  head  over  heels  for  a  grown  woman 
and  plays  the  fool,  and  no  harm  done!  The 
crazier  they  act  the  soonest  mended! 
But  Bela  keeps  his  head,  worse  luck— and 
holds  his  tongue — why,  I  don't  know— but 
there's  a  reason  behind,  God  help  him — 
and  he'll  never  be  rid  of  it  all  with  a  black 
lump  on  his  heart  like  a  cobble.  It's  what 
I  say  to  Kingery  and  he  after  me,  'If  that 
lad  don't  blow  off  steam  one  day,  he'll 
burst  and  die  of  it.'  'And  he  will,  too,' 
says  Kingery." 

"What  makes  you  think  he's  in  love, 
Mrs.  Kingery?  I've  been  studying  the  boy 
for  a  month,  and  I've  never  suspected  it." 

"Why  would  you— you  least  of  all?" 
she  replied.  "He'd  be  crucified  first.  Well 
he  knows  when  you  and  Miss  Miniter  visit 
together. 

'That's  what  stands  between  you  and 
him,  Mr.  Ellwood  —  you  asked  and  I'm 
tejling  you— though  God  help  me,  what 
Kingery'd  say  if  he  heard  me—  it's  not  to  be 
pictured— it  is  not,  indeed!  And  thank 
you  kindly  for  the  money,  Mr.  Ellwood— 
I'm  a  lucky  woman  the  way  I'm  paid 
prompt  and  regular— and  so  Kingery  says 
night  and  morning,  the  poor  man  — for  no- 
body works  harder!" 

It  was  a  gentle  dismissal;  but  I  made 
what  my  friend  Pennington,  the  stage 


director,  calls,  with  artistic  shudders,  a  false 
exit— that  is,  I  halted  in  the  doorway,  then 
turned  back. 

"Mrs.  Kingery,"  I  demanded,  almost 
sharply,  "does  Miss  Miniter  know  that 
Bela  is  in  love  with  her?  " 

In  spite  of  herself,  I  think,  Mrs.  Kingery 
giggled. 

"God  help  the  men!  "she  giggled;  then 
blushed,  turning  her  face  from  me.  "Don't 
take  it  wrong,  Mr.  Ellwood;  but  Kingery, 
he'd  ask  the  same  in  your  shoes." 

It  was  impossible  to  misinterpret  this 
reply;  nevertheless  I  took  it  up  to  my 
room  with  me,  and  there  pondered  it.  And 
the  more  I  pondered  it,  the  less  I  liked  the 
intolerable  situation  it  revealed. 

xvn 

IT  IS  an  intolerable  situation,  is  it  not, 
to  find  yourself  your  son's  rival,  what- 
ever the  environing  circumstances  may 
happen  to  be?  But  if  in  addition  to  being 
his  rival  you  are  also  still  legally  the  hus- 
band of  his  mother— a  mother  he  adores; 
if,  too,  he  doesn't  know  you  are  his  father; 
and,  finally,  if  you  happen  to  be  the  crea- 
ture whom — in  idea,  at  least,  and  for  his 
mother's  sake — he  hates  with  a  yearning 
hatred  and  thinks  it  his  duty  to  find  some 
day  and  kill— surely  "intolerable"  is  a 
very  weak  word  to  cover  such  tragically 
grotesque  facts  as  these !  There  is  only  one 
word  to  cover  them — "improbable";  and 
that  word  is  useless  to  me.  For  when  the 
improbable  has  happened — why,  there  it 
is!   It  exists. 

And  you  can't  escape  from  the  actual 
by  calling  it  a  bad  dream,  though  many 
a  poor  devil  has  tried  to  do  so,  and  will 
again,  to  the  end  of  dreamers  and  all  bad 
dreaming ! 

I  did  some  intensive  thinking  throughout 
the  rest  of  that  swiftly  passing  day.  I 
isolated  all  the  above  stubborn  facts  and 
many  more,  stated  them  to  myself  with 
laconic  frankness,  then  examined  them  in 
all  their  bearings,  minutely.  It  was  a  sort 
of  inquest  upon  the  contents  of  my  private 
consciousness,  and  not  unsanitary.  And 
one  fact  loomed  like  a  granite  cliff:  I  saw 
that  if  I  were  free  I  should  presently  ask 
Miss  Miniter  to  be  my  wife;  for  she  was 
already,  as  no  woman  had  been  before  her, 
at  home  in  what  I  can  only  call  my  mind's 
estate — that  varied  tract,  half  cultivated, 
half  savage,  which  my  ego  had  partly  in- 
herited, partly  conquered,  and  had  wholly 
walled  in  from  the  intrusion  of  casual  tres- 
passers. 

Miss  Miniter,  from  the  first,  had  known 
the  password  to  this  domain,  and  had  en- 
tered there  as  one  for  whom  both  the  tended 
paths  and  the  wild  land  had  long  been 
waiting.  And  the  far  lovelier  walled  gar- 
dens of  her  own  estate,  by  some  happy 
fatality,  neighbored  mine.  It  would  be 
a  simple  matter  to  throw  them  together 
and  so  at  one  and  the  same  time  widen  our 
boundaries  and  banish  loneliness.  That  is, 
it  might  conceivably  have  been  a  simple 
matter  if  a  certain  rough  overlord,  named 
Duty,  had  had  no  interest  in  the  transac- 
tion. But  he  had— and  insisted  upon 
obedience  in  his  boorish,  autocratic  way. 

As  he  pointed  out,  harshly,  there  were 
prior  claimants.  There  was  Laurestine; 
and  the  problem  of  Laurestine  was  not  a 
simple  one.  It  was  inextricably  snarled  up 
with  the  whole  major  problem  of  my  obli- 
gations to,  and  my  strong  and  increasing 
affection  for,  Bela  Hrdlika,  her  son  and 
mine.  If  there  had  been  no  Bela,  indeed,  I 
should  hardly  have  felt  that  a  problem  ex- 
isted. The  mere  conventions  of  life  have 
little  hold  upon  me;  less  perhaps  than  they 
deserve.  My  morality,  such  as  it  is,  is 
founded,  I  like  to  think,  on  the  sincerity  of 
my  human  relations.  I  choose  to  base  my 
conduct  on  facts,  not  on  technicalities;  and 
that  Laurestine  had  remained  my  wife  in 
any  save  a  legalistic  sense  would  never  have 
occurred  to  me.  She  had  no  love  for  me, 
nor  I  for  her,  and  my  one  remaining  duty 
toward  her  was  to  provide  for  her  reason- 
able comfort.  Under  these  conditions  she 
would  easily,  I  knew,  consent  to  divorce 
if— if,  again,  there  had  been  no  Bela.  Hut 
there,  unmistakably  and  appealingly,  he 
was;  and  his  devotion  to  Laurestine,  how- 
ever unworthy  its  object,  was  another  fact 
like  a  granite  mountain. 

And  a  third,  equally  solid,  I  feared,  was 
his  boyish  passion  for  Miss  Miniter;  his 
consequent  instinctive  jealousy  of  me. 
Why,  I  asked  myself,  had  he  not  impul- 
■ivelypoured  out  this  pent  fiery  stream  in 
a  lava  torrent  of  words?  Unt  il  he  had  done 
so,  honest  boy-fashion,  there  was  little 
hope  for  his  recovery.  A  too  mature  will 


was  subjecting  his  physical  and  nervous 
immaturity  to  an  intolerable,  to — quite 
possibly — a  fatal  strain.  Why? 

There  could  be,  I  felt,  but  one  answer. 
He,  too,  was  obeying  a  mandate  of  the 
rough  overlord;  a  false  mandate,  surely; 
or  a  true  mandate  misunderstood.  He  con- 
ceived himself  to  be — yes,  in  this  twentieth 
century — dedicated  to  revenge.  He  was 
living  up  to  a  romantic,  a  medieval  ideal  of 
family  honor,  doubtless  early  planted  in 
his  child's  soul  by  Anton  Hrdlika,  that 
madly  romantic  Czech !  Hate,  then,  under 
given  circumstances,  was  a  noble  passion, 
to  be  cherished  and  blindly  served.  Served 
by  a  deed — a  just  deed!  Until  that  was 
accomplished  love  could  have  no  place  in 
Bela's  life,  was  an  intruder  there;  he  must 
trample  it  down  and  pass  over  it  to  the 
appointed  goal. 

Thus  the  nature  of  my  task,  the  full 
scope  of  my  duty,  became  obvious;  but 
how  to  fulfill  that  duty,  accomplish  that 
task?  Placed — cornered,  rather;  hemmed 
in — as  I  found  myself,  was  it  not  beyond 
my  poor  wit  and  strength?  In  the  bright 
lexicon  of  youth  there  is,  perhaps,  no  such 
word  as  ' '  fail ' ' ;  but  in  the  thumbed  lexicon 
of  forty?  Is  it  not  scrawled  there  across 
every  page? 

My  head  throbbed,  my  heart  ached  with 
staggering  questions. 

How  to  save  Bela  from  the  curse  of  his 
parents'  past  misdeeds,  from  their  blunder- 
ing weakness?  How  to  save  Bela  from  the 
curse  of  his  childhood's  environment,  his 
damnable  upbringing?  How  to  save  Bela 
from  Laurestine's  folly,  from  Anton's  folly, 
from  my  own  folly  and  neglect?  How, 
above  all,  to  save  him  from  the  living  sum 
of  all  these  influences?  How  to  save  him 
from  himself? 

Could  I  do  it?  Was  it  not  years  too  late? 
Could  I  save  his  reason,  his  very  life? 
Could  I  save  his  great  undeveloped  talent — 
a  natural  endowment  so  much  finer  than 
my  own,  yet  so  strangely  sprung  from  it? 
Could  I  save  this  for  its  true  development, 
and  for  the  world? 

Miss  Miniter  had  let  me  examine  a  series 
of  designs  by  Bela,  unshaded  outlines  made 
with  an  ordinary  pencil;  and  though  they 
were  technically  imperfect — the  drawing  of 
the  figure  being  especially  faulty — they 
were  troublingly  beautiful,  already  far  be- 
yond me  in  authentic  imaginative  power. 
Could  I  save  all  this? 

Well,  I  could  try.  I  could  begin,  at  least, 
by  forgetting  myself  in  him.  At  forty,  if 
ever,  one  can  make  these  renunciations  of  a 
private  impracticable  dream.  But  even  at 
forty  one  is  not  apt  to  be  a  saint  or  a  super- 
man. For  saint  or  superman,  doubtless,  to 
renounce  is  to  renounce;  for  ordinary  clay 
renunciation  has  its  nuances,  its  pitiful  de- 
grees toward  finality.  One  renounces — and 
hopes  against  hope;  so,  presently,  it  is  all 
to  do  over  again,  and  one  renounces  once 
more. 

I  did  not  cross  the  hall  that  evening,  nor 
the  three  following  evenings,  to  chat  with 
Miss  Miniter. 

On  the  fifth  evening  it  was  Miss  Miniter 
who  crossed  the  hall  to  me. 
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XVIII 

HE  seated  herself,  rather  stiffly  for  Miss 
Miniter,  on  the  outer  third  of  a  straight 
bedroom  chair.  "I've  been  thinking  over 
all  you  told  me,"  she  began,  "and  I've 
come  to  ask  whether  you  regret  having 
told  me?" 

"No!"  I  exclaimed. 

"I  thought  possibly  you  did.  You  well 
might,  you  know.  And  you've  been  rather 
pointedly  dodging  me  for  several  days." 

"Yes,"  I  answered  pretty  miserably,  "I 
have.  And  I  shall  have  to  go  on  dodging 
you,  as  pointedly  as  possible,  if  I'm  ever  to 
win  Bela's  confidence." 

"Why?" 

"The  boy's  jealous  of  our  friendship. 
It's  a  Wfetched  situation;  but  I  fear  there's 
no  doubt,  of  it." 

Miss  Miniter's  face  cleared;  the  lines  of 
her  body  relaxed  a  little. 

"I'm  glad  you  have  so  much  insight," 
she  said.  "  For  a  man,  you're  frighteningly 
intuitive.  It  would  have  been  awkward  to 
have  to  tell  you  Mela's  in  love  with  me  at 
his  age  and  mine!  Hut  since  you've  dis- 
covered it,  for  yourself    — " 

"With  Mrs.  Kingery 's  help,"  I  ac- 
knowledged. 

"Oh.  Then  you're  not,  qulti  so  wonder- 
ful, after  all!'  She  smiled  faintly;  but 
for  the  first  time  since  I  had  known  her 
she  seemed  painfully  ill-at-ease.  A  silence 
lengthened  between  us  and  grew  oppres- 
sive.        (Continued  on  Pago  77) 
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Dress-Distinction 

Well-dressed  men  are  keen  about 
Simmons  Watch  Chains  because  of 
their  smart  designs,  flawless  hand- 
finish  and  exceptional  economy.  

Many  wear  different  chains  to 
match  different  clothes.  They  ob- 
tain this  novel  touch  of  dress-dis- 
tinction at  a  saving,  for  Simmons 
Chains  cost  less  than  solid  gold. 
But,  Simmons  Watch  Chains  are  as 
rich-looking  and  as  serviceable  as 
more  expensive  kinds  because  solid 
gold  is  built  over  less  costly  metal 
by  an  exclusive  process.  See  Sim- 
mons Chains  at  your  jeweler's. 

R.  F.  SIMMONS  COMPANY 
Attleboro  Massachusetts 

sinnons 
otfiiris 


Illustration  six-sevenths 
actual  size  of  chain. 
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The  "American  Gentleman"  Carryall  is 
not  just  one  pocket  convenience.  It  is 
twelve  in  one.  Twelve  features  —  means 
everything  in  its  place.  Identification  card, 
card  case,  bill  compartment,  ticket  pocket, 
coin  purse,  protective  flap,  memo  retainer, 
memo  pad,  pencil,  calendar,  stamp  book, 
card  pocket.    The  — 

"AMERICAN  GENTLEMAN" 

is  genuine  leather,  stitched  throughout,  sewed  edges. 
At  dealers  for  $1 .  If  your  dealer  hasn't  it,  send  us  a 
dollar,  with  dealer's  name  and  address,  for  "American 
Gentleman"  Carryall.  Your  greenback  baclc,  if 
not  satisfied. 

CHARLES  K.  COOK  CO.,  Inc. 

215-225  S.  2nd  Street.  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Makers  of  Brief  Casei,  Collar  Bans.  Hand  Bags,  Tobacco  Pouches,  Etc 
DEALERS :  Write  for  profitable  dealer  proposition 


Colson  Wheel  Chairs 

■ltd  Cripples'  Tricyclca 

MotlrU  tor  All  Nrcli 


The  COLSON  Co 
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The  Way  to  be  Roof-Sure 


Buy  Vulcanite  and  you'll  buy  roof  surety.  You'll 
satisfy  your  desire  for  an  effect  that's  distinctively  artis- 
tic, and,  of  even  greater  importance,  you  will  have  a 
roof  that  will  prove  its  permanency  as  the  years 
go  by.  While  your  decorative  demands  are  being 
satisfied  you  will  have  the  further  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  original  beauty  has  been  made  permanent. 

In  Vulcanite  patented  shingles,  beauty  and  per- 
manency are  inseparably  combined.  One  depends 
upon  the  other.  Beauty  is  a  result  of  design  and 
design  has  been  utilized  to  insure  correct  laying  and 
provide  double  thickness  at  every  point. 

Then,  too,  this  permanency  is  further  insured  by 
the  Vulcanite  process  of  building  long  life  into  the 
product  itself.  Only  selected  fabric  felt  thoroughly 
saturated  with  highly  refined  asphalt  is  used  in  Vul- 
canite Roofing.  The  attractive  red  and  green  slate 
surfacing  is  firmly  imbedded  into  this  strong  base  and 
the  result  is  a  thick  layer  of  weather  protection,  which 
in  actual  use  has  fully  demonstrated  its  thorough- 
going durability. 


The  Vulcanite  Self- Spacing  Shingle  illustrated 
on  these  pages  is  one  of  many  Vulcanite  styles  in 
which  these  good  roof  qualities  will  be  found.  This 
exclusive  design  is  described  in  detail  below. 

The  Vulcanite  Hexagon  Slab  Shingle  is  another 
exclusive  Vulcanite  design.  The  complete  Vulcanite 
line  also  includes  the  Standard  Individual  Shingle 
and  the  Four- in-One  Slab  Shingle,  as. well  as  Slate- 
Surfaced,  red  and  green,  and  Smooth -Surfaced  Roll 
Roofings  to  cover  every  need. 

Here's  another  important  point — Vulcanite  is  easily 
recognized.  The  familiar  "Beaver  Quality"  mark  will 
be  found  on  every  bundle  and  roll  of  Vulcanite 
Roofing.  This  same  mark  identifies  other  building 
products  of  "known  value."  Beaver  Board,  for  better 
walls  and  ceilings,  is  one  of  them.  Beavertone,  the 
better  wall  and  ceiling  finish,  is  another.  Usually  the 
same  lumber  or  building  material  dealer  will  be  found 
to  have  all  of  them.  Ask  the  dealer  for  literature  or 
write  to  the  nearest  of  the  District  Sales  Offices 
listed  below. 


THE  BEAVER  BOARD  COMPANIES 

Roofing  Division 

Administration  Offices,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Thorold,  Ont.,  Canada ;  London,  Eng.  District  Sales  Offices  at  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Minneapolis, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Dallas,  Denver  and  San  Francisco.     Sold  by  Lumber  and  Building  Material  Dealers  Everywhere. 


Some  Vital  Facts  About  Vulcanite  Self-Spacing  Shingles 


Examine  these  two  illustrations  closely  and  der  which  determines  the  correctness  of  the 

you  will  quickly  see  how  the  patented  design  spacing.  This  gives  a  uniformly  substantial 

of  the  Vulcanite  Self-Spacing  Shingle  has  appearance  and  insures  double  thickness  at 

increased  the  durability  and  insured  the  at-  every  point. 

tractiveness  of  the  Vulcanite  result.  The  second  picture  shows  how  this  shoul- 

The  first  picture  shows  the  narrow  shoul-  der  extends  the  life  of  the  roof  and  adds 


roof  service  by  effectively  closing  the  space 
between  the  upper  half  of  the  shingles  and 
positively  stopping  all  moisture  penetra- 
tion during  driving  storms.  Every  inch 
of  this  type  of  Vulcanite  Roof  is  doubly 
protected. 


ULCANITE 


BEAVER  QUALITY 
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ROOFING 


FOR  BETTER  ROOFS 


BEAVER 
QUALITY 


You  cun't  expect  Beaver  Quality 
results  uulrss  tins  tr.-uli  ni.uk  is 
on  the  roofing  you  buy. 
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Wherever  Bread  Is  Served 

In  the  speeding  dining  car — at  the  Pillsbury's  Best  Flour  is  the  important 
club — in  camp,  or  at  home — bread  is  part  of  bread.  It  makes  better  bread 
an  important  part  of  every  meal.  for  all  occasions. 

It's  fine  for  cake  and  pastry,  too. 

Always  buy  Pillsbury's  Family  of  Foods —  different  in  kind,  but  alike  in  quality.  At  your  grocer's. 

Pillsbury's  Best  Flour  Pillsbury's  Wheat  Cereal 

Pillsbury's  Health  Bran  Pillsbury's  Pancake  Flour 

Rye,  Graham  and  Macaroni  Flours 
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HealthBran 


Pillsburys 


VITOS 


Wheat  Cereal 
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[Continued  from  Pago  73) 

How  absurd!"  she  cried  out  at  last, 
believed  my  silly  nerves  under  better 
trol.  Why  should  I  feel  embarrassed 
h  you,  or  you  with  me?  I  won't — and 
i  mustn't  any  more!" 
My  dear,"  I  replied,  "we  both  feel  em- 
rassed — because  we  love  each  other  and 
en't  had  the  courage  to  say  so." 
You've  had — now!"  she  gasped.  Two 
rp  flares  leaped  up  in  her  cheeks.  "And 
true.  There!  Now  we've  both  had. 
;  we've  found  each  other  so  much  too 
.  It's  a  queer,  sad,  middle-aged  failure 
us,  man  of  mystery.  We're  old  enough 
itand  up  to  it,  that's  one  good  thing. 
I  we  can  work  together  a  little  while; 
can  have  that  much.  We  can  work  to- 
ler— for  Bela." 

went  to  her  and  bowed  over  her  hands, 
ed  them.  "Thank  you,  dear." 
t  left  the  two  bright  spots  of  color  in 
cheeks  and  a  suspicion  of  tears  in  her 
5.  We  sat,  calmly,  and  advised  to- 
ler.  It  was  as  if  we  had  been  married 
many  years. 

lDIE  HAT,  the  girl  next  door,  was  dis- 
gruntled. She  could  no  longer  stomach 
fact  that  Bela,  though  he  lifted  his  cap 
mever  he  passed  her,  ignored — to  sup- 
the  words  she  needed — her  very  exist- 
But  she'd  learn  him  somethin',  so 
promised  herself,  one  of  these  days! 
iethin'  to  chew  on ! 

nd  there  was  an  added  annoyance 
lering  like  mildew  on  her  jellylike  mind. 
>ne  night  from  the  cigarette-strewn 
r  of  the  front  porch  she  had  picked  up 
appropriately  soiled  copy  of  the  Eve- 
\  Primrose,  abandoned  there  by  her 
leman  friend.  Sadie  seldom  read  a 
spaper,  having  little  time  to  spare  for 
phase  of  contemporary  history  not 
•projected;  when  she  did  read  one  she 
ays  turned  first  to  those  special  columns 
dvice  to  the  sentimental,  and  so  passed 

0  glance  through  the  personal  notices — 
>otsie.  Love  and  kisses.   Wootsie."  It 

a  satisfaction  to  her,  though  a  dull 
—for  she  lacked  the  power  of  dramatiz- 
suggestions — to  read  such  items.  In  a 
:zy  way,  they  revived  in  her  the  primi- 
sense  of  herd  solidarity;  made  her  feel 
was  part  of  the  real  central  micro- 
n — one  of  the  regular  bunch.  She,  too, 
inged. 

>n  that  particular  evening,  in  that  not 
ays  particular  journal,  her  eye  fell  upon 
ief  notice  already  familiar  to  us: 

Present  address  of  Bela  Hrdlika  desired. 

,wer,  P.  O.  Box   ,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

"B.  B." 

'he  perusal  of  this  brief  notice  had  per- 
s  given  her  the  one  authentic  literary 
sation  of  an  unimaginative  life, 
lela  Hrdlika  was  wanted,  was  he?  In 
circle  of  Sadie's  experience  no  one  was 
r  wanted  except  by  the  police.  She  con- 
led  the  notice  by  instinct  as  proof  posi- 
!  of  a  criminal  and  disgraceful  past. 

hugged  the  thought.  And  she  did 
■e.  She  got  out  her  best  pink  note- 
ier.  It  was  her  hope  that  she  alone  in 
Oakdale  Terrace  had  seen  that  notice; 

1  apparently  this  wild  hope  was  justified, 
laving  dispatched  her  information  to 
mysterious  B.  B.,  she  waited,  gloating, 
some  response— and  for  Bela's  inevi- 
le  doom.  But  no  response  came;  and 
a  went  on  about  his  business  and  con- 
ied  to  treat  her  like  dirt.  Also  a  new 
svance  appeared,  a  new  boarder  at  Mrs. 
igery's — the  damnedest  old  grouch  she'd 
r  run  up  against.  Alius  there  at  his 
dow  writin'  som'pn — an'  if  he  wasn't  a 
she  missed  her  guess !  She'd  given  him  a 
n'ly  eye  when  he  first  come,  too  even 
e  did  have  both  feet  in  the  grave.  She'd 
n  called  up  to  him  an'  been  fresh.  A 

couldn'  do  no  more'n  that,  could  she? 
'  then  the  ol'  stiff  had  ast  her  why  she 
wed  gum!    She'd  gum  him  all  right! 

if  she  didn't! 

Veil,  she  soon  had  her  chance.  Fate,  he- 
ed in  occasionally  by  all  sensible  men, 
I  arranged  all  the  details  for  her. 
)ne  muggy  August  morning  the  ol'  stiff 
L-ived  a  letter,  a  troubling  letter,  from 
irestine.  Having  read  it  and  anxiously 
idered  it  he  carelessly  left  it,  when  he 
cended  to  lunch,  on  the  table  by  his 
n  window.  A  passing  riffle  of  air  re- 
ved  it  from  the  table  and  wafted  it 
vnward  to  the  side  yard.  Sadie  Hat  was 
working  that  day  at  the  button  factory 
Hackensack;  she  had  gotten  wind  of 
n  more  fantastic  wages  at  a  munitions 
nt  in  Paterson  and  was  taking  two  or 


three  days  off  to  celebrate  her  approaching 
affluence.  Her  idea  of  beginning  a  holiday 
properly  was  to  loll  in  bed  at  least  until 
noon,  half  dozing  through  the  last  hour  or 
two  and  savoring  voluptuously  the  door- 
dulled  sounds  of  her  mother  clattering 
about  below  stairs  doing  the  work. 

Thus  Sadie  had  just  risen  and  was  yawn- 
ing deliciously  at  her  window,  which  gave 
upon  the  side  yard,  when  the  slight  but 
predestined  force  detached  Laurestine's 
letter  from  my  table.  Sadie  saw  it  waver 
out  from  my  window  and  zigzag  down  to 
the  softening  asphalt;  her  curiosity  was  in- 
stantly awake;  she  ceased  to  yawn.  Since 
the  ol'  stiff  was  alius  writin'  som'pn  it 
might  be  as  well  to  see  just  what  the  ol' 
stiff,  was  alius  writin'.  She  slipped  on  a 
magenta  kimono,  thrust  her  fiat  feet  into 
electric-blue  mules  tipped  with  orange 
pompons,  and  so  left  her  room  to  glide 
softly  down  the  back  stairs.  And  if  you 
ask  me  how  I  know  all  this,  please  remem- 
ber that  Miss  Miniter  herself  once  pro- 
nounced me  frighteningly  intuitive. 

Safe  in  her  room  again  with  her  treasure- 
trove,  Sadie  Hat  plumped  herself  into  the 
middle  of  her  mussed-up  bed  and  painfully 
spelled  out  the  following  communication: 

"When  you  read  these  lines,  dear  Alfred, 
I  shall  be  on  my  way  to  San  Francisco  with 
Li  Po.  In  all  my  life  no  one  has  ever  been 
so  nice  to  me  as  Li  Po.  We  have  left  the 
apartment  in  perfect  order.  All  my  bills 
are  paid,  and  there  is  nothing  to  worry  you. 
Li  Po  has  drawn  on  your  account  for  me — 
$5000.  He  did  not  like  to  do  this,  but  I  told 
him  you  wouldn't  wish  me  to  be  unprovided 
for,  so  at  last  he  agreed.  He  says  it  over- 
draws your  account  a  little — three  or  four 
hundred  dollars — but  the  bank  has  paid  the 
check.  I  do  hope  this  won't  inconvenience 
you,  Alfred;  but  I'm  sure  it  will  not,  you 
are  so  very  rich  nowadays.  I'm  very  grate- 
ful for  all  you  have  done  for  me,  and  I  know 
it  will  be  a  relief  to  you  to  feel  free  again. 
You  never  really  understood  me,  Alfred. 

"It  breaks  my  heart  to  leave  Bela,  per- 
haps forever — but  he  is  young  and  has  his 
own  life  to  live,  hasn't  he?  And  that's  a 
little  how  I  feel  too.  After  all,  Alfred,  I'm 
still  young — and  when  you  remember  all 
I've  suffered!  Tout  comprendre,  c'est  tout 
pardonner,  n'est-ce-pas,  Alfred?  I  mean  to 
be  very  happy  with  Li  Po  if  he  will  always 
be  as  nice  to  me.  One  is  entitled  to  a  little 
happiness  from  life.  Isn't  that  true? 

"You  are  making  a  great  mistake,  men 
ami,  not  to  tell  Bela  who  you  are  and  that 
he  is  really  your  son.  Perhaps  what  I  am 
doing  now  will  make  this  easier  for  you — as 
Li  Po  pointed  out  to  me  over  and  over. 
That's  the  real  reason  he  was  able  to  per- 
suade me  to  make  this  sacrifice.  For  when 
you  think  of  it  that  way  it  is  a  sacrifice.  I'd 
like  you  and  Bela  to  think  of  it  that  way — 
especially  Bela. 

"I'm  sure  he  will  grow  to  love  you, 
Alfred,  for  you  have  the  power  to  do  so 
much  for  him;  and  that's  certain  to  tell  in 
the  end.  I  shall  not  write  again,  Alfred, 
unless  all  my  hopes  should  be  blighted.  As 
Li  Po  says, '  To-day  the  Pavlovnia  blossom, 
and  to-morrow  the  Stone  Castle.'  It  must 
be  a  quotation,  but  he  can  be  very  poetic 
himself.  Besides,  what  is  the  use  of  going 
on  with  an  impossible  situation?  And  I 
have  suffered  too  much.  It  has  made  me 
timid,  Alfred.  At  the  last  moment  my 
heart  almost  fails  me.  Adieu,  mon  ami. 
Tell  Bela  his  unfortunate  mother  will  never 
forget  him.  Laurestine." 

That  Sadie  Hat  grasped  all  the  implica- 
tions of  this  extraordinary  letter  at  a  first 
or  even  a  third  reading  is  improbable.  It 
is  more  probable,  indeed,  that  she  never 
grasped  them  at  all.  To  have  done  so  suc- 
cessfully would  have  required  a  mental 
alertness  that  is  not  hers.  But  it  brought 
to  her  adapted  nost  rils  a  fascinat  ing  whiff- 
carrion.  All  was  not  sound  and  sweet  in 
Denmark  that  much  she  made  out  quite 
easily;  and  something  unpleasant,  perhaps, 
might,  come  of  it  something  unpleasant 
for  Bela,  or  the  ol'  stiff,  or  both.  But.  what 
to  do? 

I  will  not  pretend  it  is  clear  to  me  why, 
that  very  afternoon,  she  did  precisely  what 
she  did  do.  Abstractedly  that  day  I  had 
pecked  at  a  bite  of  lunch  with  Mm.  Kingery 
and  the  children,  and  had  returned  to  my 
room  to  reconsider  Laurestine's  letter  for 
the  twentieth  time  since  breakfast.  It.  was 
obvious  to  me  that  I  must  take  some  action 
in  the  matter  at.  once,  but.  what  action  to 
take  was  far  from  obvious.  Thus  far  I  had 
made  but  one  decision  —  to  meet  Miss 
Miniter  at  her  accustomed  train  and  place 


Laurestine's  letter  in  her  hands.  It  would 
of  course  be  impossible  for  me  to  take  any 
action  without  first  consulting  Miss  Miniter. 

Two  hours  of  the  long  hot  afternoon 
passed  before  I  was  able  to  convince  myself 
that  Laurestine's  letter  was  gone— gone  be- 
yond recovery. 

Though  not  ordinarily  a  patient  man,  I 
ransacked  my  pockets  and  every  nook  of 
my  small  room  over  and  over;  then  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  open  window  struck  me  and 
I  hastily  descended  to  the  side  yard,  and 
radiating  thence  in  every  direction  I  combed 
the  neighborhood. 

The  Kingery  children  assisted  me,  and 
the  smaller  Hats.  I  had  lost  an  important 
letter,  I  told  them;  I  had  left  it  on  my  table 
and  it  must  have  eddied  out  from  my  win- 
dow, but  the  air  was  so  heavy,  so  still,  it 
could  not  have  been  carried  far.  I  described 
the  appearance  of  the  letter  and  offered  a 
reward,  trifling  in  itself,  but  sufficient  to 
bring  most  of  the  Fuchsia  Street  gang  about 
my  heels,  eager  for  the  quest.  Mrs.  Kingery 
herself  bustled  out  from  her  kitchen  from 
time  to  time  and  poked  about  with  me 
under  barberry  hedges  and  behind  gar- 
bage pails.  And  at  last  even  the  girl  next 
door  in  person  descended,  wearing  a  knee- 
length  skirt  and  a  waist  which  can  best 
be  described  as  invisible,  and  lolled  about 
in  our  wake,  asking  what  I  had  lost  and 
saying  "Ain't  it  a  shame  the  way  things 
act  like  that?" 

Then  she  too — while  the  attention  of 
Fuchsia  Street  was  directed  to  me  and 
my  exasperation — disappeared.  She  slipped 
into  Mrs.  Kingery's  empty  house,  found 
her  way  to  Bela's  room,  opened  his  un- 
locked door  and  placed  Laurestine's  letter, 
unfolded,  and  anchored  by  the  soap  dish,  on 
his  washstand.  There  she  knew  it  would  be 
certain  to  catch  his  eye.  What  would  hap- 
pen then  she  could  not  know,  but  she  must 
rather  blindly  have  hoped  it  might  be  some- 
thing dramatic  and  disagreeable,  something 
worth  her  while.  She  then  descended 
calmly  to  Fuchsia  Street  and  rolled  on  her 
lolling  way  to  Mitchell's  drug  store,  there 
to  consume  a  banana  split  and  pass  the 
time  with  whatever  idle  apprentice  might 
prove  available. 

Miss  Miniter  saw  her  there  about  four 
o'clock.  Miss  Miniter  had  come  out  from 
town  earlier  than  her  wont  and  had  stopped 
in  at  Mitchell's  for  a  small  flask  of  smelling 
salts.  The  heat  had  given  her  a  slight  head- 
ache which,  if  not  thus  far  humored,  she 
felt  might  prejudice  her  against  the  physi- 
cally heavy  manuscript  in  her  bulging  port- 
folio. 

Another  novel — but  doubtless  the  same 
old  thing!  She  had  promised  herself  to 
glance  it  through  before  morning. 

It  was  a  promise  the  stars  had  promised 
themselves  she  could  not  keep.  However, 
the  small  flask  of  smelling  salts  was  not 
wholly  wasted. 

xx 

I HAD  given  up  my  search  and  was  just 
leaving  the  house  to  meet  Miss  Miniter's 
train,  when  she  came  up  Fuchsia  Street 
with  her  heavy  portfolio  and  her  little 
package.  I  saw  at  once  that  she  was  suffer- 
ing, and  she  saw  at  once  that  I  was  greatly 
worried;  so  we  both  smiled  and  dismissed 
for  the  moment  our  own  troubles  in  concern 
for  each  other. 

"It's  really  nothing,"  I  said;  "it  can 
wait  at  least  until  after  dinner.  Now  you 
must  lie  down  for  an  hour." 

"But  I  couldn't  rest  properly  now,"  she 
insisted.  "I  should  worry— which  would 
help  neither  of  us." 

I  had  followed  her  to  her  door.  There  we 
paused,  and  I  told  her  briefly  the  contents 
and  fate  of  the  vanished  letter.  "And  now 
promise  me  to  try  for  a  nap,"  I  ended. 
"After  dinner,  if  you're  up  to  it,  we'll  talk 
it  all  over  and  come  to  a  decision." 

"Bela  will  have  to  be  told  everything — 
to-night,"  she  replied.  "That  much  is 
clear." 

"Yes.  But  the  telling  so  infinitely 
much  depends  on  that!" 

"I  shall  tell  him,"  said  Miss  Miniter 
firmly.  "  Men  always  do  such  things  as 
crudely  as  possible." 

I  shook  my  head.  "No,  clear.  He'd  think 
it  cowardice  on  my  part.  So  it  would  he 
too.  Why  not  have-  a  bite  of  dinner  brought 
up  to  you,  when  it's  ready?  I  can  bring  it. 
It  won't  make  Mrs.  Kingery  any  extra 
trouble." 

She  shook  her  head  slightly,  in  turn. 

"No;  I'll  be  all  right  when  I've  fresh- 
ened up  a  little.  My  headache  was  largely 
imaginary  an  excuse  to  quit  work.  But  I 
mean  it.  '  She  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm 
(Continued  on  Pago  BO) 


^DIAMONDS^ 

FROM  JASON  WEILER  &  SONS 

of  Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  America's 
leading  diamond  importers 

For  over  45  years  the  house  of  Jason  Weiler  & 
Sons,  of  Boston,  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
diamond  importing  concerns  in  America  selling 
to  jewelers.  However,  a  large  business  is  done 
direct  by  mail  with  customers  at  importing 
prices!  Here  are  several  diamond  offers- 
direct  to  you  by  mail — which  clearly  demon- 
strate our  position  to  name  prices  on  diamonds 
that  should  surely  interest  any  present  or  pro- 
spective diamond  purchaser. 


1  carat.  $145.00 

This  one  carat  diamond  is  of  Ladies'  Alt  Platinum 

goodbrilliancy  MountedinTif-  nj««««-J 

fany  style  HK.  solid  gold  set-       Diamond  King 

ting  Order  this  diamond,  take  Two  perfectly  cut  blue  white 

it  to  any  expert,  make  any  com-  diamonds,  one  genuine  rich 

pariaonsyou  wish-if  you  are  not  blue  sapphire,  French  cut. 

entirely  satisfied  your  money  The  platinum  ring  is  richly 

wilt  be  returned  at  once  with-  hand  carved  and  pierced  in 

out  a  quibble.  Our  Cl^C  Art  lace  work  effect.  AflJAt  Art 

price  direct  to  you  f  iw.UU  remarkable"alueat*P»'J'V\J 

A  few  weights  and  prices  of  other  diamond  rings: 
Va  carat,  $3 1.00    V2  carat,    $73.00    2  carats,  $290.00 
3/8  carat,   50.00     1 1/2  carats,  2 17.00     3  carats,  435.00 

We  refer  you  as  to  our  reliability  to  any  bank 
or  newspaper  in  Boston 

If  desired,  rings  wilt  be  sent  to 
any  Bank  you  may  name 
with  privilege  of  examination. 
Our  diamond  guarantee  for 
full  value  for  all  time  goes 
with  every  purchase 

WRITE  TODAY 

FOR  THISS^* 

VALUABLE 

CATALOG 

FREE  ON 


"HOW  TO  BUY 
DIAMONDS" 

This  book  is  beautifully 
illustrated.  Tells  how  to 
judge,  select   and  buy 
diamonds.     Tells  how 
they  mine,  cut  and  mar- 
ket diamonds.  This 
book,  showing  weights, 
sizes,  prices  and  quali- 
ties of  a  Million  Dol- 
lars' worth  of  Dia- 
monds, is  considered 
an  authority. 


Exchange  Your 
Old  Player  Rolls- 
They're  "k~%&, 

wo^th33,' 

Every  old  player  t^m 
roll  in  your  cabi-  ^^^^  ^^^^  £v 
net — regardless  of  the  make — is  worth 
33c  to  you  when  applied  on  the  price 
of  any  new  U.  S.  Word  Roll.  The  U.  S. 
Exchange  Plan  enables  you  to  get  the 
most  out  of  your  player  piano  invest- 
ment by  putting  a  value  on  your  old 
rolls.  U.  S.  Player  Rolls  —  leaders  for 
fifteen  years  —  provide  the  utmost  en- 
joyment. Buy  only  the  best.  Should 
your  dealer  refuse  to  exchange  your 
old  rolls,  write  us,  giving  his  name  and 
address. 

There  is  No  Other  Exchange 
Plan  but  the  U.S. 

Local  Representative*  Wanted 
wherever  we  have  no  ontnhUiihcd 
dealer «.     Write  tor  particulars. 

UNITED  STATES  MUSIC  CO. 

2931  W.  Lake  St..  Chicago.  1U. 


CASH 
Your 
Spare 


Do  you  want  more  money? 
If  so,  lei  HI  Mil  yon  ftDOUt  our 
pi. i n  lor  easy  spare  time  work 
as  our  subscription  repre- 
sentaiive.  Otherl  earn  rxlra 
dollars  c  vi  i  v  wn  k  wli y  nol 
you,  too !  M .ill  a  post  i.ml, 
TODAY,  to  The  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Company,  ')')!  Imle 


.  inning  wompany,  tit  mac 
I — l/~\|ivcl  pendence  Square,  Philadel 

1  1UUI  O.    phia>  |>,  nn  ,  (  f,„  fu||  ,|elaili 

aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 

ATCMTC         W K I  I  |    FoT    frT7    llliml  ra<ril 

Al  LIN  lo.  '"•"'<  »'"'  "r.viDr.Ncr.  or 

CONCEPTION  BLANK  "  Sm.l 
■  I  or  .Icrlrtt  nn<l  r|r«ril|itl<Mi  i>f  Invention  for  our 
tier  opinion  of  II.  iialrtilalilr  nntnrr>. 

Victor  J.  F.vani  &  Co.,  727  Ninth,  WBihinglon.  D.C. 
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ADDING 


Burroughs  Adding  and  Listing  Machines 
are  built  in  different  models  of  varying 
size  to  fit  the  needs  of  any  kind  of  busi- 
ness, large  or  small. 


BOOKKEEPING 


Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machines  post 
ledgers  and  other  important  records  with 
the  automatic  accuracy  and  speed  of  ma- 
chine methods. 


CALCULATING 

Burroughs  Calculators  add,  multiply,  sub- 
tract and  divide  without  printing  the  fig- 
ures— giving  wanted  results  in  the  short- 
est possible  time. 
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\fraid  to  Face  Your  Banker? 

Not  If  You  Have  Accurate  Records 


Slowly  the  old  man  entered  The  Guardian 
ivings  and  Trust  Company  and  stood  for  a 
i  mient  nervously  tapping  the  rail  by  the  vice- 
xssident's  desk. 

For  a  week  he  had  dreaded  this.   Night  after 
i?ht  he  had  worked  over  his  financial  statement, 
Ht  now  he  knew  that  the 
i  per  he  held  in  his  hand 
us  a  sorry  mess  of  figures 
I  could  not  prove. 

It  seemed  to  him  that 
linkers  wanted  to  know  a 
|;  of  fussy  details  no  man 
mid  be  expected  to  answer 
ifhand,  and  he  hated  to 
p  through  all  that  again 
dt  seemed  like  a  million 
lestions  to  him: 
|His  inventory,  when  and 
Iw  often  did  he  take  it? 
pw  much  did  he  owe? 

bw  much  was  owed  him;  how  old  were  these  ac- 
lunts  and  how  many  of  them  could  he  collect  ? 
|Why  should  his  banker  ask  him  how  his  sales 
mpare  this  month  with  that  month  and  what 
es  were  selling  best  and  how  much  was  dead 
>ck  and  what  departments  paid  a  profit  and 
out  all  the  little  details  of  his  overhead  ? 

Must  Know  All  the  Facts 

[ie  trouble  with  this  man  is  that  his  eyes  never 
ve  been  opened  to  the  need  of  getting  more 
ure  facts  about  his  business.    He  thinks  the 
list  of  making  daily  records  would  eat  up  all  his 
>bfits  and  he  needs  to  be  shown  that  on  the  con- 


CLAY  HERRICK,  Credit  Manager  of  The 
Guardian    Savings    and    Trust  Company, 
Cleveland,  says: 

"The  man  who  is  ready  to  give  his  banker  all 
the  facts  regarding  his  financial  condition, 
favorable  and  unfavorable,  has  no  reason  to 
dread  an  interview  with  him. 

"It  pays  to  be  frank  with  your  banker.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  him  that  he  must  discount 
the  average  statement.  If  you  convince  him  that 
you  have  accurate  records,  that  you  have  dis- 
closed the  full  facts,  that  you  are  not  trying  to 
fool  either  yourself  or  him,  but  have  frankly 
stated  things  as  they  are,  you  have  gained  his 
confidence — and  confidence  is  the  foundation 
of  credit." 


trary  he  would  make  more  money  if  he  had  them 
Most  successful  men  in  business  today  have 
learned  that  clear,  accurate,  detailed  records  of 
all  departments  and  operations  of  their  business  are 
the  best  assurance  of  success.  Machine  methods 
of  figuring  and  mechanical  aids  in  bookkeeping 

are  in  common  use  and  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  carry 
a  heavy  bookkeeping  ex- 
pense to  get  desired  facts. 


Easy  with  a  Burroughs 

With  Burroughs  figuring 
machines  an  inexperienced 
clerk  can  work  out  automat- 
ically all  the  figure  prob- 
lems of  business  transac- 
tions in  less  than  half  the 
time  required  by  the  best 
trained  specialist  s  to  do  them 
by  mental  calculation,  as: 
adding  sales  and  charge  slips,  footing  all  sorts  of 
figure  columns,  proving  postings,  taking  trial  bal- 
ances, figuring  freight  bills,  extending  invoices, 
distributing  sales  by  clerks  or  departments,  figur- 
ing discounts  and  interest,  totaling  weights  and 
quantities,  and  so  on. 

The  A  B  C  of  Business 

Adding,  Bookkeeping  and  Calculating  represent  the  three 
great  groups  of  figuring  operations  that  constitute  the 
A  B  C  of  Business.  To  handle  these  operations  the  Bur- 
roughs Adding  Machine  Company  manufactures  three 
types  of  machines  in  a  wide  variety  of  styles  and  sizes, 
anions  which  may  be  found  ;i  machine  that  will  fit  the 
needs  of  any  business,  Large  or  small. 
Gel  in  touch  with  the  aearesl  Burroughs  office  or  write 

direct   to  the  Home  Office  at  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Diary  of  an  Engaged  Girl  - 

March  12:  Saw  Alice  today  for  the  first 
time  since  her  wedding  last  month.  She  is 
nearly  heart-broken  about  her  silver.  She 
received  eleven  different  patterns  and,  im- 
agine !— three  gravy  ladles.  She  says  that  no 
matter  how  nicely  she  tries  to  set  the  table, 
the  mixture  of  patterns  makes  it  look  so 
messy.  I  do  hope  that  won't  happen  to  me. 

March  16:  Mother  is  a  perfect  dear.  Today 
before  we  knew  what  was  coming,  she  had  Chester 
and  me  at  Pitkins  &  Brown's.  Mr.  Pitkins  was  so 
lovely,  showed  us  every  silver  pattern  in  the  store. 
Chester  and  I  adore  the  Athena,  in  Wallace  Plate. 
It  has  an  artistic  Grecian  motif  and  there  are 
Athena  design  tea  and  coffee  sets,  the  complete 
dinner  service,  in  fact,  so  everything  on  the  table 
would  match. 

March  20:  I  was  at  Ethel's  today  when  the 
'phone  rang  in  the  next  room.  Then  I  overheard 
her  say  softly,  "No,  dear,  you  had  better  give  the 
tablespoons.  Bernice  is  giving  the  butter  spreaders. 
Yes,  the  Athena  pattern,  that's  a  Wallace  design, 
you  know."  1  just  knew  that  Mother  was  up  to 
something.  Mother  and  Ethel  must  be  telling 
everyone  that  Chester  and  I  prefer  the  Athena. 
Oh  joy!  Now  all  my  silver  will  match. 

March  31:  Three  more  weeks  and  I'll  be  a 
bride — a  full-fledged  hostess.  My  soul,  what  a  re- 
sponsibility. I  wonder  what  I'll  do  without  Mother 
to  help  me.  Guess  I'd  better  send  for  the  Wallace 
Hostess  Book  this  minute  and  coach  myself. 


The  Wallace  Hostess  Book  will  save  you  a  mountain  of  worry 
It  clearly  explains  those  many  little  procedures  that  puzzle  even  the 
experienced  hostess.  It  will  give  you  just  that  assurance  and  self- 
confidence  so  necessary  for  successful  entertaining. 

For  years  to  come  this  remarkable  book,  written  by  Winnifred 
Fales,  will  be  consulted  by  social  leaders  in  every  community  as  the 
final  authority  on  matters  of  table  service  and  social  etiquette. 
Handsomely  bound  in  boards  and  profusely  illustrated  with  correct 
table  settinES.  Sent  postpaid  for  50  cents.  Address:  Hostess  Depart- 
ment. Box  No.  i. 


A  correct  pattern  in 

•••■■'1835   R -WALLACE  --■ 

'The  graceful  lines  and 
the  classic  refinement  of 
the  Grecian  motif form  a 
design  which  is  beautiful 
and  pleasing.  Tea- 
spoons,Setof  Six, $4.25. 
Combinations  in  Chests, 
$45  up.  Guaranteed 
without  time  limit. 


R.Wallace  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co. 

HVallingford  —  Connecticut 


(Continued  from  Page  77) 

reassuringly  and  met  my  eyes.  "  Don't  you 
worry — please!  I  know  I  can  make  Bela 
understand." 

With  that,  for  an  hour  or  more,  we 
separated. 

When  dinner  was  announced  Miss  Miniter 
came  down  from  her  room,  cool  and  spar- 
kling. She  had  put  on  a  pretty  summer 
frock  of  pale,  crisp-looking  pineapple 
cloth — a  South  Sea  Island  fabric,  she  ex- 
plained, sent  to  her  by  a  Hawaiian  friend, 
once  her  college  roommate.  It  had  the  deli- 
cate tawny  frost  bloom  of  iced  champagne, 
and  Mrs.  Kingery — wilted  for  once,  poor 
woman,  by  her  day-long  labors — was  in 
ecstasies  over  it  and  said  it  was  just  as 
good  as  a  sea  breeze  and  maybe  better. 

Bela,  as  it  happened,  was  late;  he  entered 
the  house  just  as  Kathleen  was  performing 
her  cherished  function  of  trying  out  varia- 
tions on  the  three  notes  of  the  little  dangling 
Chinese  gong  that  hung  from  the  ceiling 
in  the  front  hall,  right  above  the  newel 
post.  Kathleen  had  to  mount  three  steps  in 
order  to  reach  this  gong,  and  Bela,  meeting 
her  there,  seized  her  hands  and  jumped  her 
down  them;  then  hurried  on  up  to-  his 
room. 

They  were  not  to  wait  for  him,  he  had 
called  to  Kathleen;  he'd  have  to  change 
everything. 

"He's  all  sweaty,  you  see!"  superflu- 
ously explained  Kathleen. 

"I've  said  before  and  I'll  say  it  again," 
protested  Kingery,  "that  lad's  too  vain  of 
his  good  looks!  He'll  be  primping  for  half 
an  hour  now,  just  like  a  girl ! "  Kingery  was 
himself  that  hot  evening — and  very  wisely, 
I  think — in  his  shirt  sleeves;  but  in  spite  of 
the  temperature  we  dined  on  pork  chops 
and  mashed  potatoes  with  gravy.  Kingery 
was  not  one  to  suffer  any  falling  off  from 
the  substantial  simply  out  of  respect  for 
the  thermometer. 

"A  day's  work's  a  day's  work,  winter  or 
summer!"  was  his  way  of  looking  at  it. 
"  A  laborin'  man  can't  live  on  greens ! "  Mrs. 
Kingery,  however,  had  provided  a  crisp 
salad  for  the  comparative  idlers;  that  was 
her  way. 

Dinner  was  almost  over  now  and  Bela 
had  not  descended.  "Is  there  maybe  some- 
thin'  wrong  with  the  lad?"  suggested  Mrs. 
Kingery.   "Run  up,  do,  Denis,  and  see!" 

Denis  ran  up  and  quickly  returned.  "  He 
don't  want  no  dinner,"  affirmed  Denis. 
"He  says  he  ain't  feelin'  right." 

"It's  the  heat,"  pronounced  Kingery 
weightily,  as  if  that  settled  the  matter. 
Miss  Miniter  sped  me  a  single  questioning 
glance. 

"I'll  go  and  find  out,"  said  Mrs.  King- 
ery; "I'd  better  have  gone  first  off." 

"There's  nothing  to  find,"  grumbled 
Kingery.  "It's  the  heat,  mother — he's  off 
his  feed.  Let  the  lad  be  now ! " 

"I'll  go  and  find  out,  all  the  same,"  said 
Mrs.  Kingery. 

But  she  returned  with  little  more  for  us 
than  Denis  had  obtained.  "He's  lyin'  on 
his  bed,  poor  boy — his  face  to  the  wall.  His 
head's  hot,  too.  But  he  says  he's  all  right 
and  please  not  to  disturb  him."  There  was 


a  trouble  in  Mrs.  Kingery's  eyes,  and 
thought  she  avoided  my  glance. 

"It's  the  heat,  woman,"  reaffirmed  Kini. 
ery.  "Now  sit  down,  do,  and  act  moi 
sensible.  The  lad'll  sleep  it  off.  You  ca 
make  him  a  cup  of  tea  later  on." 


AFTER  dinner  Kingery  took  to  the  frot 
Jtx.  porch  and  a  stogy,  and  his  hostages  ( 
fortune  ran  out  into  the  street  to  pla* 
Mrs.  Kingery  began  that  nightly,  endlei 
process  known  as  clearing  up.  Miss  Minitt 
went  straight  upstairs  to  see  what  could  l 
done  for  Bela,  and  I  followed  her  as  far ; 
my  room.  She  soon  rejoined  me  there,  ui 
obtrusively  closing  the  door,  and  motionin 
me  to  draw  down  the  window  shade. 

"Bela  is  pretending  to  be  asleep,"  sheii 
formed  me  quietly,  but  unable  to  concei 
the  sharp  anxiety  in  her  eyes.  "I'm  certai 
it's  only  a  pretense.  Your  letter  is  lying  o 
the  floor  beside  his  bed.  Now  I  shall  g 
back  to  him.  I'll  take  my  clinical  the! 
mometer  with  me  as  an  excuse." 

"  My  letter?  You  must  be  mistaken." 

"No.  While  I  bent  down  to  him  I  wa 
able  to  turn  it  over  with  the  toe  of  m 
slipper.  I  made  out  several  lines  of  it,  quit 
clearly.  Oh,  Alfred !  All  this — it's  so  pit: 
ful — and  terrible!  For  Bela,  I  mean !  Poo 
child !  It's  impossible  to  imagine  what  thi 
will  do  to  him.  He  mustn't  be  left  alon 
now.  But  I  felt  you  should  be  warned  first 
Alfred." 

"I'm  the  one  to  go  to  him,"  I  said;  "no 
you." 

She  had  backed  against  the  door  as  if  t 
keep  me  from  it,  and  I  saw  fear  grip  lie 
with  white  fingers  and  squeeze  the  blooi 
drop  by  drop  from  her  face. 

"It  isn't  fair  to  him,"  she  whisperec 
"Not  yet.  He's  had  nothing  to  help  hir 
understand.  That's  my  part.  I  can  hel 
him  to  understand." 

I  shook  my  head.  "I'm  not  afraid  of  m 
son,  dear;  I'm  afraid  for  him.  And  I'v 
stood  aside  too  long,  as  you  see." 

She  did  see,  of  course — being  Miss  Mil 
iter.  She  felt  with  me  and  acknowledge 
all  that  impelled  me  toward  Bela.  She  sun 
moned  the  full  strength  of  her  spirit  an 
poured  it  into  me  with  a  clear,  confidei 
glance. 

"After  all,"  she  said,  "what  is  it  I'\ 
beenfearing?  What  silly  bugaboos  we  coi 
jure  up ! "  She  opened  the  door  for  me  an 
stood  aside. 

And  as  she  opened  the  door  and  stoc 
aside  a  long  piercing  note,  sharply  attacke 
and  abruptly  broken — a  stiletto  stroke  > 
sound — stabbed  through  us  like  the  ii 
flash  of  neuralgic  pain.  It  was  followed  1 
an  ascending  series  of  deep,  firm,  mena 
ing  chords;  and  again  the  sharp,  higi 
pitched  note  struck  at  us  as  a  snake  strike 
once. 

Bela  was  playing,  then. 

We  stood,  side  by  side,  squeezed  into  tl 
narrow  doorway  of  my  room,  rigid;  and, 
know  not  how,  Miss  Miniter's  hand  wi 
crushed  mercilessly  in  mine. 

Bela  was  playing. 

( Concluded  on  Page  83} 
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In  016en  jDays  when  J/fochsmiths 

Mended  batches 


SEVENTEENTH  century 
traveler,  returning  to  his 
native  village,  carried  with 
him  a  rare  watch,  a  master- 
piece wrought  in  a  distant 
guildhall.  Great  was  the 
wonder  it  excited  among  the 
simple  villagers.  Eagerly  they  passed  it  from 
hand  to  hand,  listening  to  its  curious  ticking, 
marveling  at  its  strange  power  to  tell  the  time. 

But  one  day  it  stopped.  In  vain  the  owner 
searched  for  a  watchmaker  who  could  repair 
it.  In  high  despair  he  entrusted  his  priceless 
timepiece  to  the  crude  tools  of  a  locksmith. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  this  medieval 
traveler  are  frequently  encountered  today  by 
Americans.  It  has  remained  for  Gruen  to 
combine  a  complete  American  watch  service 
with  the  art  and  ideals  which  made  the  Swiss 
guildsmen  the  watchmaking  masters  of  the 
world. 

Interesting  is  the  contrast  between  the  lim- 
ited resources  of  this  early  repairer  of  watches 
and  the  modern  equipment  found  in  the  Gruen 
Guild  Service  Workshops  on  Time  Hill, 
Cincinnati.  Here  the  movements,  fashioned 
Switzerland   by   Gruen  craftsmen, 


finally  adjusted  and  fitted  into  beautiful  hand- 
wrought  Gruen  cases. 

An  available  service 

Here,  also,  standardized  duplicate  parts  may 
be  obtained  promptly  by  any  jeweler  in 
America.  Thus  he  who  possesses  a  Gruen 
Guild  Watch  enjoys  a  service  as  complete 
as  would  be  his  if  he  dwelt  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Gruen  Workshops. 

^2 


The  Gruen  Octathin  (shown  in  panel),  a 
beautifully  hand -chased  model  in  solid  green 
or  white  gold,  illustrates  how  Gruen  has  built 
real  character  into  a  practical  watch  for  men. 

At  the  sign  of  the  Gruen  Guild 

Gruen  Watches  are  sold  only  by  chartered 
agencies,  among  the  best  jewelry  stores  in 
each  locality.  Look  for  the  Gruen  Service 
Emblem.  There  you  will  find  this  Gruen 
masterpiece  and  many  other  Gruen  models 
for  men  and  women. 

Prices,  $25  to  ?750;  with  diamonds  from 

$100  to  J5000. 

A  book  of  Etchings  and  Photographic 
Plates  showing  Gruen  Guild  Watches  for 
men  and  women  will  be  sent  if  you  are  sin- 
cerely interested. 

Gruen  Watchmakers  Guild,  Timi-  Hill,  Cincinnati,  U.S.  A. 

Canadian  Bramh.  'I'tlnt* 
Maitrrt  In  tht  art  tf  watthmailng  itnn  1H74 
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Doing  the  most  work  for  the  least  money  is 
an  achievement  of  White  Trucks  which  never 
could  have  been  attained  by  any  mere  theory 
of  construction.  It  is  a  result  of  experience — 
years  of  studying  transportation  needs  and 
building  the  truck  that  will  meet  them. 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY  <  Cleveland 
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(Concluded  from  Pagm  80) 

I  have  never  heard  the  like  of  that  harsh 
riumphing  music.  It  was  the  implacable, 
nd  aKairtMMMy^eriucing  chords,  and  the 
i^li-pitchedc^! 

I  released  the  hand  in  mine,  walked 
uickly  to  Bela's  door,  opened  it  and  went 
i,  shutting  the  door  behind  me. 

The  boy  was  not  three  paces  from  me. 
ow  and  fiddle  dropped  to  his  sides.  His 
yes  bit  deep,  but  he  spoke  quietly. 

"Now  I  am  going  to  kill  you,"  he  said. 

XXII 

YOUR  father?" 
"I  have  none." 
He  threw  the  violin  and  bow  aside;  let 
lem  bounce  and  clatter  on  the  patch  of 
ire  floor  between  two  smaller  patches  of 
ig  carpet.  Then  I  saw  an  old-fashioned 
svolver  lying  on  the  washstand  beside  him, 
tw  his  fingers  close  on  it  and  lift  it.  It  is 
erely  true  that  I  felt  no  physical  fear,  so 
tturated  was  I  with  the  horror  of  all  he 
as  bringing  upon  himself.  He  had  never 
emed  to  me  so  beautiful  as  in  that  mo- 
ent.  It  is  not  true  that  hate  is  always 
disfiguring  passion.  Bela's  hatred  of  me 
id  budded  from  an  intense  illusion;  it  was 
flame  flower  of  pure  romanticism — too 
;otic  for  Oakdale  Terrace  or  a  machine- 
thed  modern  world;  but,  for  all  that, 
imething  great  and  shining  lay  back  of  it; 
imething  Kit  Marlowe  could  have  found 
imortal  speech  for;  something  Byron 
ould  have  thrilled  to  and  understood. 
"Don't  destroy  yourself!"  I  cried.  "I 
>n't  matter — but  you  matter!" 
My  heart  stopped,  fluttered,  then  crazily 
mnded;  I  could  feel  it  tearing  like  a 
itted  leopard  against  my  ribs.  A  blind 
iffocation  loosened  my  knees.  The  life- 
v.ng  air  was  sucked  away  from  me — far 
F — very  far — a  wave  ebbing  from  me  with 
e  rapidity  of  light.  I  tottered  in  a 
icuum— choked — and  pitched  forward, 
he  pistol  spoke  as  I  fell. 

XXIII 

<0  IT  was  for  me,  with  my  grotesque 
)  apology  for  a  heart,  that  Miss  Miniter's 
idling  salts  were  needed  that  night;  and 
y  account  of  what  followed  must  be  brief, 
sing  hopelessly  secondhand. 
As  I  pitched  forward  into  nothingness 
5la  had  fired.  The  bullet  missed  me, 
lintered  and  penetrated  a  panel  of  his 
>or,  and  struck  down  Miss  Miniter,  who 
id  crept  thus  far  after  me  in  a  cold  agony 
apprehension.  The  half-spent  bullet 
ruck  and  shattered  her  left  collar  bone, 
anced  aside,  and  tore  the  flesh  from  her 
ft  shoulder.  She  fell. 
Kingery,  followed  by  Mrs.  Kingery, 
.me  stumbling  clumsily  up  the  stairs, 
hen  he  reached  the  upper  hall  he  saw 
ela  crouching  over  Miss  Miniter.  Then 
e  boy  gathered  her  into  his  arms.  He 
se  with  her,  carried  her  into  her  room, 
id  laid  her  down  with  infinite  care  and 
mtleness  on  her  bed.  Kingery  and  Mrs. 
ingery  had  crowded  in  at  his  heels.  He 
ced  them  now,  but  Mrs.  Kingery  thinks 
!  did  not  see  them.  He  disregarded  their 
mfused  outcries. 

"Why  does  God  hate  me  so?"  were  the 
ords  he  uttered.  His  eyes  were  blank  and 
range. 

Then  he,  too,  collapsed,  dropping  heavily 
i  if  felled  by  a  single  crushing  stroke  from 
)  invisible  mallet. 

Weeks  later  Kingery  commented  to  me 
)on  this  scene.  "I  oncet  saw  Man  tell  in 
amlet,"  he  said.  "If  I'd  had  more  eddy- 
tion  in  me  youth  I'd 'a'  knowed  enough 
>t  to  go.  When  the  stage  was  that  thick 
ith  corpses  there  was  no  characters  left— 
iat  ended  the  play.  But  take  it  from  me, 
\r.  Elliman— it  didn't  give  me  the  turn  I 
»t  that  night  when  you  an'  Miss  Miniter 
l'  the  lad  was  all  laid  out  cold  to  oncet! 
amlet  was  nothin'  to  it!  It  was  not  in- 
*d!  Nothin*  at  all!" 

XXIV 

V ITH  IN  a  week  I  was  on  my  feet 
again;  and  Miss  Miniter,  her  shoulder 
a  plaster  cast,  was  resting  comfortably 
lough  in  bed.  But  Bela  still  lay  stricken 
ith  a  strange  dumb  lethargy.  The  local 
)Ctor  could  find  nothing  wrong  with  him, 
id  a  famous  specialist  was  called  in  by  me 
om  New  York.  I  gave  him  freely  all  the 
ctB  in  the  case,  and  he  studied  Bela 
oughtfully  for  two  days.  The  boy  was 
)t  unconscious,  nor  was  he  shamming  un- 
msciousness;  but  his  line  eyes  were  dazed 
id  dull,  without  recognition,  and  no  riues- 
aning,  however  persuasive,  could  draw 
om  him  even  an  effort  to  respond. 


"It's  a  hysterical  condition  of  some 
kind,"  pronounced  the  famous  specialist, 
thereby  to  his  own  satisfaction  establishing 
his  right  to  a  fantastic  fee.  "Frankly,  I 
don't  know  just  what  to  make  of  it;  but  I 
dare  say  he'll  come  out  of  it  all  right.  Keep 
me  informed." 

For  a  period  of  six  days  Bela  lay  thus, 
without  eating  or  drinking,  and  I  sat  beside 
him  and  talked  to  him  constantly  in  a  quiet, 
matter-of-fact  way;  telling  and  retelling 
him  the  story  of  his  life  and  mine;  going 
into  details  minutely;  withholding  nothing 
that  I  could  remember  or  that  I  had  cred- 
ibly been  told  or  felt  that  I  honestly  under- 
stood. I  was  certain  that  in  some  sense  he 
heard  me;  yet  I  was  equally  certain  that 
he  did  not  and  could  not  consciously  follow 
my  quiet,  unending  monologue;  and  why 
I  should  have  persisted  is  still  something 
of  a  mystery  even  to  me.  The  Kingerys,  I 
fear,  thought  that  I,  too,  had  lost  my  wits, 
and  were  far  from  happy  about  Miss  Min- 
iter's because  she  openly  approved  of  my 
persistence. 

"Nothing  you  tell  him  will  be  lost,"  she 
affirmed.  "It  will  make  all  the  deeper 
impression.  His  utter  passivity  is  your 
opportunity;  his  mind  lies  like  wax  before 
you;  you  can  rub  out  and  write  in  what 
you  will.  Don't  grow  discouraged,"  she 
added;  "don't  be  turned  aside.  My  in- 
tuition confirms  yours,  dear.  I  feel  you 
are  fighting  for  his  reason;  reorganizing 
and  reenergizing  a  shattered  soul.  Some 
day  soon  he  will  know  you  and  answer  you, 
and  it  will  all  have  come  clear  to  him  at 
last.  I  have  faith  in  your  fight,  you  see. 
You'll  win  for  him.  You're  bound  to  win." 

Thus,  toward  the  end,  it  was  really  Miss 
Miniter's  faith  that  held  me  beside  Bela, 
patiently  recapitulating,  reexplaining,  hour 
after  hour,  day  after  dragging  day. 

With  the  aid  of  the  Kingerys  and  Miss 
Miniter,  and  by  means  of  the  most  shame- 
less lying,  I  was  able  to  persuade  the  local 
authorities  that  a  shocking  accident  had 
occurred.  Bela,  I  so  far  truthfully  informed 
them,  had  an  old-fashioned  revolver  of 
French  manufacture,  formerly  belonging  to 
his  reputed  father,  Anton  Hrdlika;  before 
dinner  on  the  night  of  the  accident  he  had 
taken  it  out  of  his  washstand  drawer,  as 
boys  will,  meaning  to  look  it  over  and  clean 
it  and  oil  it  up.  When  dinner  was  an- 
nounced he  had  laid  it  down  on  his  wash- 
stand,  and  after  dinner  I  had  stopped  at 
his  room  for  a  moment  to  chat  with  him,  as 
I  very  often  did,  and  had  noticed  the  re- 
volver and  asked  him  about  it.  He  had 
picked  it  up  to  show  it  to  me,  and  doing 
so  had  unintentionally  discharged  it,  not 
knowing  of  course  that  it  was  loaded;  a 
corroborative  detail  which  impressed  our 
Gilbertian  local  authorities  as  adding  artis- 
tic verisimilitude  to  an  otherwise  bald  and 
unconvincing  narrative.  The  ball  had 
missed  me,  passing  through  a  door  panel 
and  gravely  injuring  Miss  Miniter,  and  so 
on.  Bela  was  devoted  to  Miss  Miniter. 
When  he  had  seen  her  lying  before  him  and 
supposed  he  had  killed  her— the  result  was 
a  nervous  shock  whose  consequences  were 
still  uncertain.  And  so  forth,  and  so  forth ! 

The  Gilbertian  local  authorities  shook 
their  heads,  but  it  was  obvious  their  relief 
was  great!  What  with  war  abroad  and 
mounting  taxes  and  prices  and  drafts  and 
drives  at  home,  our  local  authorities  were 
in  no  mood  for  additional  responsibility. 
An  accident,  the  result  of  gross  careless- 
ness—that is  what  Bela's  stern  and  in- 
tended deed  of  vengeance  was  officially 
pronounced  by  our  local  authorities  to  be! 

And  one  night,  when  for  very  weariness 
I  had  ceased  talking  quietly  to  Bela  and 
sal  beside  him  in  a  stale  of  lethargy  almost 
as  profound  as  his  own,  he  spoke;  not 
loudly,  yet  his  voice  startled  me  as  if  it  had 
been  a  cry. 

"Why  do  you  want  me  to  live?"  he  said. 

"  Because  I  love  you,  boy.  Because  you 
have  something  to  give  the  world." 

"If  you  can  make  me  believe  that  " 

"You  do  believe  it,"  I  affirmed. 

"Yes." 

XXV 

WELL,  that,  essentially,  is  Bela's  story, 
which  is  also  Miss  Miniter's  story, 
and  mine.  To  tie  off  all  the  dangling 
t  hreads  of  it.  now,  with  due  artful  precision, 
seems  hardly  worth  the  patience  involved. 
I  have  written  what  I  have  written,  these 
waiting  weeks,  merely  to  quiet  the  intoler- 
able  restleHsnesH  of  many  sleepless  hours; 
and  to-morrow  I  shall  hand  these  scrawled 
pages  to  Miss  Miniter  and  advise  her  to 
burn  them.  My  care  for  them  is  over,  a* 
my  light  for  Bela  is  over.  It  has  ended  in 
Victor?"-  but  a  victory,  so  far  as  my  blurred 


eyes  can  discern,  made  possible  quite  as 
much  by  the  ignorant  malice  of  the  girl 
next  door  as  by  Miss  Miniter's  steady 
courage  and  quiet  wisdom.  And  .chance — 
what  men  call  chance — has  everywhere  en- 
tered in.  These  things  are  baffling.  We 
live  in  a  universe  that  answers  no  final 
questions. 

Within  the  week  we  shall  leave  Oakdale 
Terrace— Bela,  Miss  Miniter  and  I.  For 
no  one  of  us  will  it  be  easy  to  leave  Mrs. 
Kingery;  in  faring  farther  we  shall  often, 
I  have  no  doubt,  fare  greatly  worse.  But 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kingery  and  the  infant 
Kingerys  are  to  attend  a  quiet  wedding 
somewhere  on  the  Eastern  seaboard  before 
another  year  has  passed.  Miss  Miniter  is 
then  to  become  Mrs.  Alfred  Elliman;  but 
Bela  and  I,  when  at  home  together,  shall 
always  call  her  Miss  Miniter.  There  are 
names  too  precious  for  oblivion;  they  can- 
not be  wholly  lost  or  changed. 

It  was  rather  weirdly  amusing,  I  admit, 
to  learn  that  Laurestine  had  stopped  off 
with  Li  Po  at  Reno,  to  establish  a  residence 
and  sue  me  for  divorce.  Li  Po,  it  is  rather 
touchingly  confided,  is  temporarily  passing 
as  her  chauffeur.  True,  Laurestine  had 
failed  to  mention  in  her  farewell  letter  that 
they  were  to  make  their  trip  westward  in 
,  my  car;  but  she  referred  to  it  quite  casu- 
ally in  a  subsequent  communication  from 
Reno.  She  is  welcome,  poor  child !  And  on 
my  soul  I  am  convinced  that  Li  Po  will  be 
uncommonly  nice  to  her — nicer  than  I  had 
ever  been  or  would  again  be  likely  to  be. 
I  am  sorry,  though,  that  Bela  will  always 
think  of  her  too  sadly,  for  she  seems  con- 
tent— and  beyond  a  vague  contentment 
what  better  is  there  in  life  for  Laurestine? 

Li  Po,  she  informs  me,  means  to  carry 
her  off  to  China  when  her  divorce  has  been 
granted,  when  the  war  is  over — when  such 
things  can  more  easily  be  arranged!  She 
has  much  to  look  forward  to;  and  Li  Po 
will  not  fail  to  arrange  things  neatly,  of  so 
much  I  feel  assured.  He  should  do  well, 
too,  in  postwar  China.  It  will  prove  a  wide 
field  for  his  talents,  and  it  would  not  sur- 
prise me  to  learn  of  him  later  as  dictator  of 
the  Central  Chinese  Soviet.  But  nothing, 
I  feel,  could  much  surprise  me  now  in  con- 
nection with  Li  Po — or  Laurestine. 

And  Germany  is  on  the  run  at  last! 
Only  yesterday  the  great  Ludendorff  sug- 
gested an  armistice.  Victory  is  in  the  air. 
But  Europe  lies  in  ruins,  and  who  of  living 
men  knows  what  the  fruits  of  victory  will 
be!  Man,  I  repeat,  lives 'in  a  universe  that 
answers  no  final  questions. 

As  I  scribble  these  perfunctory  lines  the 
girl  next  door  has  lolled  into  the  side  yard 
and  is  talking  earnestly  to  Bat  Pinsky,  her 
gen'leman  friend — immediate  successor  to 
the  unhappy  Bert.  Bert,  it  seems,  in  spite 
of  high  hopes  for  him,  has  proved  an  im- 
possible piker  after  all!  Far  from  making 
off  with  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  Liberty 
Bonds,  he  merely  helped  himself  one  eve- 
ning to  a  snappy  little  roadster— and,  alas! 
the  girl  next  door  was  not  the  girl  he  took 
with  him  on  that  fateful  occasion.  But  he 
managed  somehow  to  wreck  the  roadster, 
and  to  get  caught  with  the  goods  quite 
literally  on  him;  and  his  explanation  that 
he  had  merely  borrowed  the  car  for  fun  did 
not  prove  wholly  acceptable  to  its  unin- 
sured owner.  So  Bert,  innocent  victim  of 
circumstance,  is  spending  a  few  months 
elsewhere  among  appropriate  companions; 
and  the  girl  next  door  has  wisely  turned  for 
solace  to  Bat,  the  Jersey  Bantam— a  guy 
so  lucky  as  to  be  born  with  only  four  toes 
on  his  left  foot,  through  which  numerical 
error  he  has  been  saved  from  the  draft  and 
enabled  to  earn  laurels  and  a  modest  in- 
come as  the  niftiest  little  scrapper  for  his 
weight,  bar  none,  the  Hackmatack  Ath- 
letics have  ever  developed. 

"Aw,  Bat,"  the  girl  next  door  is  pleading, 
"wha'd'ya  say  we  takes  in  a  Broadway 
show  t'-night,  huh?   Wha'd'ya  say?" 

Shall  I  present  myself  at  the  window, 
bid  her  farewell,  and  thank  her  for  all  she 
has  done  for  Bela,  for  Miss  Miniter  and 
for  me? 

Or  shall  I  rather  help  in  my  small  way  to 
save  this  immature  republic  by  dropping 
my  wash  bowl  on  her  head?  It  is  a  weighty 
bowl;  the  largest  and  slipperiest  I  liuve 
ever  handled. 

No;  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  I  had  belter 
consult  with  Bela  and  Miss  Miniter;  for  I 
can  hear  t  heir  voices  now.  They  are  coming 
together  up  the  stair*.  And  Bela  is  laughing 
Bela  is  laughing!  A  boy's  true,  unforced 
laughter!  H  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
heard  him  laugh. 


THES( 
EVEN 


DAY 
OST 


Now  offers  up  to  $1.50 
an  hour  for  your  spare 
time  if  you  will  serve 
as  its  subscription 
representative.  Insert 
your  name  and  address 
and  mail  this  coupon  to 
The  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,  994  Inde- 
pendence Square, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  full  details. 


Name^ 


Street  or  R.  F.  D. 


Sfa<e_ 


Tear  Out  When 
Attended  To 


THE  SURE 
MEMORY JOGGER 

Each  memo  a  per- 
forated coupon, 
which,  when  at- 
tended to,  is  torn 
out,  Leaving  Live 
Note*  only.  No 
searching  thru 
obsolete  notes. 
Every  thiug  ready 
for  instant  refer- 
ence. 

Perforated 
Coupon  Pages 


M.idi-  In  a 
largr  varirty 
of  highest 
gradv  leath- 
er. Imitation 
ItAUUI  and 
cloth. 


Accept  No 
Imitations- 

At  All  Stationers 

Robinson  Mfg.  Co.  Westfield  .Mass. 


son 


A 


l  i  roMOBII  I  S  tun  be  built-in 
fact  some  urc  bcin«  built  — free  from 
inline  vitiation  llu-  huver  is  en- 
titled to  this  freedom  from  discom- 
fort 

If  oiruldcrlnii  Ixjylna  a  cat,  let  ui  (ell  ynu 
llOW  to  clccl  It,  froin  the  »lniul|»ilnl  til 
vilinn  urn 

Vibration  Specialty  Go. 

HarritM  BalMlM 
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Treat  Your  Battery 

As  It  Treats  You 


The  battery  is  one  of  the 
most  personal  things  about 
your  car.  It  saves  you  the 
work  of  cranking  and 
makes  bright  your  path. 
Give  it  the  friendly  con- 
sideration it  deserves. 

It  is  just  as  important 
to  keep  your  battery 
charged  and  filled  with 
distilled  water  as  it  is  to 
keep  the  proper  amount  of 
air  in  your  tires. 

Don't  neglect  your  bat- 
tery; it  is  too  good  a  friend 
of  yours.  If  you  are  in  doubt 
as  to  how  to  care  for  it,  go 
to  the  nearest  Exide  Serv- 


ice Station  and  let  skilled 
batterymen  show  you. 

Our  service  stations  are 
manned  and  equipped  to 
repair  all  makes  of  batter- 
ies in  a  way  to  make  them 
last  as  long  as  possible. 

Before  you  buy  a  new 
battery,  talk  to  the  nearest 
Exide  service  man.  Maybe 
you  will  find  that  your 
present  battery  can  be  put 
into  good  shape.  If  not, 
there  is  an  Exide,  the  right 
size  for  your  car,  built  to 
keep  its  rugged  power 
through  a  long  life  of  use- 
fulness. 


THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Service  stations  and  dealers  everywhere  Branches  in  17  cities 

Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited,  133-157  Dufferin  St.,  Toronto 

Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  in  the  world 
of  storage  batteries  for  every  purpose 


BATTERY 


he 


SERVICE 


LOOK  FOR  THIS  SIGN 
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fWhen  this  happens  to 
an  ordinary  shade 

the  iillingcrads- 

makes 
pinholes 


l^renlin 

ft  has  no  "filling 
—it  wears 


"Filling,"  usually  chalk  or  clay,  is 
used  in  ordinary  window  shades  to 
give  the  flimsy,  loosely  woven  mate- 
rial weight  and  body. 

This  "  filling  "  is  brittle — like  school 
chalk.  When  the  wind  sucks  or  whips 
the  shade,  it  crumbles  and  falls  out. 

Pinholes  and  cracks  appear— the 
shade  sags  and  wrinkles,  is  quickly 
ruined.  "Filled"  window  shades  can- 
not "stand  up"  under  the  little 
strains  of  everyday  wear. 

Brenlin  has  no  "filling"  — needs 
none ! 

Its  tight,  fine,  heavy  fabric  requires 
no  chalk  or  clay  to  give  it  weight 
and  body.  It  is  flexible,  yet  always 
hangs  straight  and  smooth  —  it  is 
perfectly  opaque. 

That  is  why  a  Brenlin  out-wears 
two  or  three  ordinary  window  shades. 
It  is  the  cheapest  you  can  buy. 

You'll  be  surprised  to  find  how  much 
like  fine,  strong  linen  Brenlin  looks  — 
how  beautiful  its  texture !  See  it  at  the 
Brenlin  dealer's  in  your  town  in  all 
its  soft,  rich  colorings.  And  see  Bren- 
lin Duplex,  made  for  perfect  harmony 
with  a  different  color  on  each  side. 

Look  for  the  name  "Brenlin"  per- 
forated on  the  edge.  If  you  don't 
know  where  to  get  this  long-wearing 
window  shade,  write  us;  we'll  see  that 
you  are  supplied. 

A  valuable  booklet  on  request 

Send  for  our  very  readable  and  in- 
structive booklet  on  how  to  enhance 
the  beauty  of  your  home  with  correct 
shading  and  decoration  of  your  win- 
dows. Actual  samples  of  Brenlin  in 
several  colors  will  come  with  it. 

For  windows  of  less  importance  Camargo 
or  Empire  shades  give  you  best  value 
t7i   shades   made   the   ordinary  way 


Fold  a  piece  of  ordinary 
window  shade  material 
lightly 

II  cracks  and  shows  pinholes 
— the" filling  "has  fallen  mil 


Fold  a  piece  of  Brenlin. 
It  remains  unbroken ;  it  has 
no  "tilling"  to  crack  and 
fall  out 


The  Chas.  VV.  Breneman  Co.,  Inc., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio — "The  oldest 
window  shade  house  in  America." 

Factories:  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
Camden,  N.  J.  Branches:  New 
York  City,  Philadelphia, Oakland, 
Calif.,  and  Dallas,  Texas.  Owner 
of  the  good  will  and  trade  marks 
of  the  J.  C.  VVemple  Co. 


(Concluded  from  Page  16) 


the  long-wearing 


Residence  of  II.  B.  /lite,  B.  Frank 
Trissler  and  Edward  Resenstein, 
shaded  with  Brenlin  by  Walter  E. 


Window  Shade  material    Gr°ff,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


times  what  the  Austrian  was  bringing,  the 
feat  was  easy. 

French  francs  have  been  down  to  one- 
third  of  their  prewar  value  for  a  long  time, 
but  with  German  marks  at  one-twelfth  and 
the  exchange  of  the  Eastern  European 
countries  going  for  a  song,  French  bankers 
have  been  able  to  pick  up  the  choicest  bar- 
gains of  a  century.  The  same  factors  have 
worked  in  favor  of  the  British,  perhaps  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  country. 
The  pound  has  not  slumped  so  badly  as  the 
money  of  nine-tenths  of  Europe  and  the 
East,  and  British  investors  have  been  ac- 
tive everywhere. 

It  is  probable  that  their  export  trade  has 
even  profited  by  the  adverse  rate  of  the 
American  dollar.  Foreign  countries  whose 
exchange  has  hit  the  toboggan  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy  from  us.  The  margin  is  not  so 
wide  in  the  case  of  the  pound,  and  British 
manufacturers  have  gathered  a  lot  of  busi- 
ness. Of  course,  raw  materials  which  only 
the  United  States  can  supply  in  bulk  are 
not  affected. 

Speaking  of  raw  materials  suggests  an- 
other possibility  from  the  operations  of 
international  bankers.  The  widespread  dis- 
organization and  slaughter  of  values  men- 
tioned above  have  opened  the  door  to  them 
for  their  acquisition.  Huge  areas  of  forest 
lands,  coal  mines,  iron  mines  and  oil  terri- 
tories have  changed  hands  in  the  last  two 
years. 

The  fact  stares  us  in  the  face  that  these 
sources  of  the  necessaries  of  life  have  passed 
from  control  of  nationals  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  are  situated  to  possession  of 
small  groups  of  fpreign  capitalists  who  own 
interests  in  many  lands. 

Each  group  is  nominally  under  supervi- 
sion of  the  government  to  which  it  owes 
allegiance,  and  must  comply  with  whatever 
regulations  that  government  may  impose; 
but  so  long  as  national  interests  are  pre- 
served no  government  is  likely  to  concern 
itself  with  what  its  international  bankers 
are  doing,  except  possibly  to  lend  them 
active  support  in  foreign  ventures.  More- 
over, one  country's  interests  may  often  be 
glaringly  hostile  to  those  of  another  coun- 
try which  can  exert  no  authority  over  the 
bankers'  activities  and  has  no  defense 
against  them.  And  it  may  often  happen 
that  a  government  will  stand  behind  its  in- 
ternational bankers  in  ventures  far  afield 
against  a  much  weaker  people. 

Jl  Power  for  Peace  or  War? 

Unlike  the  domestic  banks  and  domestic 
business,  international  bankers  are  com- 
paratively free  from  governmental  restraint 
or  the  force  of  public  opinion — and  fre- 
quently the  latter  is  more  effective  than 
legal  checks.  About  the  only  limits  placed 
on  what  they  may  do  rest  in  the  nature  of 
their  opportunities  and  the  activity  of  their 
rivals. 

Such  has  been  the  development  of  inter- 
national bankers  that  they  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  in  their  professional  capacity  as 
the  nationals  of  any  country,  entitled  to  do 
business  under  their  own  government's 
supervision  exclusively.  They  are  really 
world  citizens,  with  world-wide  interests, 
and  as  such  ought  to  be  made  amenable  to 
some  form  of  supernational  control. 

This  raises  the  question  of  how  the 
swelling  power  of  international  bankers  is 
likely  to  be  applied.  Will  it  make  for  peace 
and  amicable  relations,  or  will  it  foster 
trouble? 

A  very  plausible  case  can  be  made  out 
for  the  contention  that  it  ought  to  exert  a 
stabilizing  influence  on  international  rela- 
tions. Doesn't  it  stand  to  reason  that  their 
interests  will  demand  peace,  security  and 
order?  It  seems  logical  to  expect  men 
whose  investments  in  certain  countries 
would  be  hurt  by  war  to  throw  all  their 
weight  against  war. 

It  is  even  conceivable  that  the  process  of 
centralization  of  the  world's  resources  into 
a  few  hands  might  go  far  enough  to  achieve 
the  desideratum  of  centuries— the  abolition 
of  war. 

However,  this  argument  presupposes 
that  all  international  bankers  will  work  as 
a  unit,  and  overlooks  the  bitter  rivalries  of 


contending  groups.  War  bet---  ^fp^rlK- 
ties,  and  there  is  always  the  hope  of  vic- 
tory. Often,  too,  it  might  happen  that  a 
particular  war — let  us  say,  a  small  war 
against  an  insignificant  nation — would  not 
impair  their  foreign  ventures,  but  promote 
them. 

It  is  a  debatable  question,  in  which  the 
recently  lost  sight  of  factor  of  human 
nature  bulks  large.  But  where  a  man's 
treasure  is,  there  will  his  heart  be  also.  We 
have  seen  manifestations  of  this  in  the 
French  efforts  to  make  good  their  invest- 
ments in  Russia,  and  in  the  periodic  agita- 
tion in  the  United  States  for  intervention 
in  Mexico. 

In  such  instances  the  groups  concerned 
are  doubtless  sincere  in  the  belief  that  they 
are  entitled  to  be  protected  in  their  foreign 
commitments,  but  what  shall  be  said  of  a 
state  of  mind  which  would  willingly  counte- 
nance involving  one's  country  in  war  in 
order  that  a  few  millions  of  capital  risked  in 
a  foreign  venture  should  be  made  secure? 

This  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to 
Americans  because  of  the  flow  of  American 
capital  into  foreign  enterprises  during  the 
last  few  years.  Is  it  to  have  protection 
against  the  exactions  and  restrictions  to 
which  it  may  be  exposed  in  far  lands? — and 
by  protection  I  mean  military  or  naval 
backing.  If  such  is  to  be  American  policy, 
we  are  in  for  some  nice  warm  times,  with 
plenty  of  action  and  thrills. 

Protection  of  Foreign  Investments 

British  policy  in  the  past  has  been  to 
support  British  enterprise  wherever  it  might 
go  in  search  of  trade,  the  natural  result 
being  that  the  empire  has  never  been  with- 
out a  war  or  trouble  of  some  kind  on  its 
hands  in  half  a  century.  Interference  by  a 
power  with  the  property  of  another  power's 
nationals  is  extremely  rare,  so  that  her 
naval  and  military  demonstrations  in  sup- 
port of  invested  capital  have  been  neces- 
sary only  against  lesser  countries. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  pointing 
out  how  amazingly  amenable  capital  can 
show  itself  to  the  laws  and  restrictions  of  a 
powerful  country,  and  how  touchy  and 
clamorous  against  any  form  of  supervision 
or  control  by  the  government  of  a  weak 
country. 

Generally  the  protection  of  citizens  fur- 
nishes the  requisite  excuse  for  the  protection 
of  investments.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  agitations  following  the  killing  or  injury 
of  a  country's  nationals.  Very  often  the 
indignation  called  forth  is  more  than  jus- 
tified, the  victims  having  been  engaged  in 
legitimate  business  and  well  within  their 
rights.  As  such,  a  country  ought  to  protect 
its  citizens  to  the  last  ounce  of  its  power, 
wherever  they  may  be. 

But  there  have  been  numerous  cases  also 
wherein  the  victims  were  not  entitled  to 
protection.  Nevertheless,  their  misfor- 
tunes were  made  the  occasion  of  fiery  press 
and  political  campaigns.  I  refer  to  cases  in 
which  citizens  of  one  country  were  trying 
to  do  in  another  land  what  they  would 
never  have  dared  to  attempt  in  their  own — 
cases  of  flagrant  exploitation.  I  know  per- 
sonally of  several  incidents  which  created 
quite  a  to-dc,  but  in  reality  the  victims 
were  long  overdue  before  the  judgment 
seat,  or  well  deserved  a  term  in  the  hoose- 
gow.  The  extent  to  which  an  American 
citizen  merits  protection  in  foreign  coun- 
tries depends  on  himself.  It  would  be 
dangerous  to  admit  blanket  responsibility 
for  our  adventurers. 

"All  the  species  have  an  ink  bag,"  de- 
clares an  old  cyclopedia,  "by  the  contents 
of  which  the  surrounding  water  is  dis- 
colored, enabling  them  to  escape  their 
enemies." 

The  financial  octopus  has  improved  on 
Nature  in  this  respect.  His  ink  bag  not 
only  comes  to  his  defense,  but  even  carries 
the  fight  to  his  prey.  And  when  he  sets  out 
to  gather  fresh  spoils  his  newspapers  will 
make  such  a  splash,  and  so  obscure  the  real 
issue,  that  millions  of  well-intentioned 
people  who  have  no  interests  to  protect  but 
the  general  peace  and  order  will  flock  to  his 
support,  sometimes  even  to  the  extent  of 
waging  war. 
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Obod  News  - 

enough  for  everybody  nowi 


I 


Perhaps  you  were  one  of  those  who  were 
unable  to  get  Beech-Nut  Chewing  Gum 
while  war  conditions  restricted  the  raw 
material  supply. 

The  ingredients  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  this  delicious  chewing  gum,  of  which 
CHICLE  is  the  largest  factor,  are  now 
available  in  quantities  which  assure  a 
steady,  adequate  supply. 

Ask  for  "Beech-Nut".  You  must  know 
how  good  it  is.  Sold  everywhere  by 
druggists,  confectioners,  news  stands, 
grocers,  cigar  dealers,  etc. 

Beech-Nut  Packing  Company 

Canajoharie,  New  York 


MINT  FLAVORED 

Chewing  Gum 
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©AMERICAN  RADIATOR  CO 


qA  Warm-all-over  Home 


Simple  way  of  healing  7-room  house 
)^  with  IDEAUArcola  Heating  outfit.  ^Jj 


a  Ideal^X 

(Arcom 

Heating  Outfits 


THE  Change  of  Seasons  passes  unnoticed 
in  the  home  that  is  fortunate  enough  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  "ARCOLA  Hot 
Water  Warmth."  The  raw,  damp  days  of 
Spring  cease  to  be  disagreeable.  Indoor  life 
has  a  new  charm. 

Just  now— but  a  little  warmth  is  required 
to  remove  the  chill  from  the  home,  and  this 
cannot  be  accomplished  more  economically 
or  faithfully  than  with  the  ARCOLA  Heat- 
ing Outfit. 

Every  small  home  should  have  ARCOLA 
Hot  Water  heat — it  is  a  profitable  invest- 
ment returning  generous  dividends  in  fuel 


saving,  comfort  and  protection  of  the  family's 
health. 

The  Ideal -ARCOLA  gives  low-cost 
healthful  warmth,  through  hot-water  radi- 
ators, to  the  small  home,  store  or  school. 
Places  the  cottage,  with  or  without  cellar,  on 
the  heating  plane  of  the  First  Mansion  in  the 
Land.  Replaces  stoves,  leaks  no  coal  gas, 
wastes  no  heat  up  chimneys.  Heats  all 
rooms  on  less  fuel  than  a  stove  requires  for 
one  room.  Complete  system,  installed  by 
your  local  dealer,  costs  but  little  more  than 
a  stove  for  each  room;  and  far  less  than  the 
old  expense  for  a  hot-water  heating  system. 


Write  for  illustrated  catalog  showing  open  views  of  IDEAL- ARCOLA  Heating  Outfit  instal- 
lations in  4,  5, 6  or  7  room  cottages,  bungalows,  fiats,  schools  and  small  business  buildings. 

American  jfepiATOR  roMPANY 

Dept.  5  7, 8 1 6  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  •  Sales  Branches  and  Showrooms  in  all  large  cities 
Makers  of  the  famous  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 
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industrial  conci  s  ever  brought  together 
under  bureaucratic  control.  She  has  de- 
cided  on  similar  lines  to  denationalize, 
debureaucratize,  and  commit  to  private 
management  her  state  railroad  construc- 
tion and. repair  shops,  which  employ  150,000 
Jien  Bid,  as  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
a')'  » e,  she  has  resolved  to  kill  the  experi- 
ment of  state  management  of  the  railroads 
themselves.  Lastly,  she  has  officially, 
through  the  mouths  of  her  own  leading 
socialists,  proclaimed  that  in  every  branch 
of  trade,  industry  and  communications  the 
capitalistic  system  of  elastic  private  profits, 
profits  limited  only  by  the  individual's 
efficiency  and  energy,  must  be  retained  as 
an  incentive  to  productive  work.  The  last 
of  these  four  decisions  means  the  jettison- 
ing of  the  central  theory  of  socialism  of  all 
kinds,  the  theory  that  wealth  can  be  at 
once  equitably  distributed  and  abundantly 
produced.  The  first  three  decisions  mean 
that  practical  socialism  is  dead.  And  these 
decisions  have  been  come  to  not  by  a 
selfish  bourgeoisie  desperately  defending 
its  obsolete  economic  privileges;  they  have 
been  come  to  through  the  unwilling  con- 
version of  the  socialists  themselves. 

Before  deciding  to  kill  state  socialism 
without  replacing  it  with  any  better  social- 
istic organization  form,  Germany's  social- 
ists sifted  minutely  every  plan  of  industrial 
regulation  propounded  before  the  revolu- 
tion and  during  the  revolution's  first  grop- 
ing months.  In  theory  there  were  at  least 
half  a  dozen  practicable  socialization  forms. 
Classified  as  full  socialization — in  German, 
Vollsocialisierung — were  the  forms  which 
would  put  an  end  forever  to  capitalistic 
ownership,  management  and  profits.  When 
plans  with  these  aims  failed,  arose  the 
alternative,  half  socialization.  Covered  by 
the  term  "  half  socialization  "  were  all  forms 
which  left  capitalism  intact,  but  put  it 
under  sharp  state  or  public  control.  Some 
reformers,  chief  among  them  the  great 
war-industrial  organizer,  Rathenau,  saw  in 
half  socialization  a  final  organization  form; 
some,  among  them  the  former  Minister  of 
Industry,  Wissell,  saw  in  it  only  an  inter- 
mediate, preparatory  stage  on  the  path  to 
full  socialization. 

The  Move  to  Socialize  Coal 

Of  full  socialization,  as  the  two  succes- 
sive official  socialization  commissions  saw 
it,  there  were  three  conceivable  kinds: 

Direct  state  ownership  and  management, 
or  nationalization. 

Ownership  and  management  by  munici- 
palities or  other  local  self-governing  cor- 
porations. 

Ownership  and  management  by  specially 
created  public  corporations,  which  would 
direct  industries  on  private  commercial 
lines  but  would  hand  over  the  profits  to 
the  state. 

These,  said  the  experts  of  the  official 
socialization  commissions,  exhausted  the 
possibilities  of  full  socialization. 

Of  half  socialization  many  forms  have 
been  suggested;  but  only  one  has  ever  got 
to  the  point  of  practical  consideration. 
This  is  the  system  of  compulsory  syndi- 
cates or  trusts.  Great  syndicates  should  be 
forced  into  existence,  each  embracing  all 
concerns  of  its  particu'ar  branch  in  the 
republic;  and  a  public  but  not  a  bureau- 
cratic council  should  be  put  in  control.  For 
reasons  which  believing  socialists  pointed 
out  immediately,  half  socialization  of  this 
kind  is  not  socialism  at  all.  Under  it 
the  capitalist,  f emains  owner,  he  remains 
'  manager  and  he  remains  the 
f  dividends  or  profits.  Not 
'•cause  half  socialism 
of  more  abundant 
roduction,  this  system 
in  Germany  on  a  very 
and  to  its  invention, 
en  who  were  socialists  in  theory 
to  be  socialists  in  practice,  is 
the  defeat  of  the  genuinely 
ull-socialization  plans, 
ter  to  Marxian  socialism  lies  in 
of  full  socialization.  It  lies 
he  failure  of  plans  to  extend 
full  socialization  which  in  the 
te  ownership  and  state  manage- 
hed  in  pre-revolution  Germany; 
in  the  now  impending  liqui- 
measures  of  full  socialization 


already  carried  out.  The  first  attempt  at 
new  full  socialization  was  made  with  coal. 
Coal,  proclaimed  the  Scheidemann  cabinet 
when  immediately  after  the  revolution  it 
set  up  its  first  socialization  commission,  is 
an  easy  commodity.  It  is  a  uniform  prod- 
uct; its  production  methods  are  simple 
and  almost  unchanging;  and  the  demand 
for  it  is  so  overwhelming  that  competitive 
efficiency  is  not  needed  and  production 
cost  and  prices  play  no  role.  In  early 
1919  the  federal  chancellor,  Scheidemann, 
long  one  of  the  most  influential  Socialist 
Reichstag  leaders,  promised  confidently 
that  "whatever  obstacles  we  may  face  in 
general  socialization,  the  abolition  of  coal 
capitalism  may  be  considered  a  fact."  But 
coal  was  not  socialized.  It  merely  went 
nearer  to  full  socialization  than  any  other 
commodity.  In  its  case  only  could  be 
found  a  commission  of  responsible  econo- 
mists who  ventured  to  advise  the  cabinet 
to  take  the  full  anticapitalistic  plunge. 

This  commission  first  sat  in  the  winter 
of  1918-19.  It  sat  under  the  presidency  of 
Karl  Kautsky,  undisputed  leader  among 
living  German  theoretical  socialists.  The 
majority  on  the  commission  was  quite  as 
socialistic  as  he.  In  it  sat  Rudolph  Hilfer- 
ding;  Prof.  Emil  Lederer;  the  chief  of  all 
the  socialistic  labor  unions,  Paul  Umbreit; 
and  the  phrenetic  socialist,  Wilbrandt,  who  is 
professor  of  political  economy  at  Tubingen 
University. 

Practical  Difficulties  Encountered 

Wilbrandt's  achievements  as  socializa- 
tion planner  sufficiently  show  the  brave 
temper  with  which  the  commission  set  to 
work.  Within  eight  days  of  the  November 
revolution  he  published  a  proposal  that 
all  private  property — all  land,  factories, 
forests,  mines  and  communications — 
be  immediately  declared  state  property. 
Naturally  the  majority  of  a  commission  so 
socialistic  in  spirit  recommended  the  im- 
mediate abolition  of  coal  capitalism.  It 
refused  only  to  recommend  that  the 
state  be  made  coal  owner.  The  coal  mines 
of  all  Germany  should  be  transferred  in  full 
ownership  to  a  Kohlengemeinschaft,  a  spe- 
cially created  public  corporation  which 
should  manage  mines  and  direct  the  coal 
trade  on  private  commercial  lines.  Full  com- 
pensation, added  the  commission,  should 
be  paid  to  the  dispossessed  capitalists;  and 
all  the  profits,  if  any  were  reaped,  should 
go  to  the  state. 

This  plan  was  full  socialization.  But  as 
liberationist  socialism — as  the  class  doctrine 
which  preaches  equalization  of  property — 
it  was  somewhat  weak,  for  the  capital- 
ists were  to  be  allowed  to  draw  their  old 
profits  in  a  new  form,  the  form  of  fixed 
interest  on  their  full  compensation.  Unless 
coal  prices  were  raised  to  the  public  no 
profits  could  go  to  relieve  state  taxation. 
Nor  could  miners'  wages  be  raised. 

The  scheme  naturally  disgusted  the  ex- 
propriatory  section  of  socialists.  But  mild 
though  it  was  it  was  never  carried  out. 
Easy  as  it  read  on  paper  it  was,  as  the 
socialist  Wissell — who  as  Minister  of  Indus- 
try was  charged  with  the  final  decision  — 
declared,  uncommonly  hard  in  fact.  For 
though  German  coal  is  a  simple  uniform 
commodity,  the  German  coal  corporations 
are  neither  simple  nor  uniform.  The 
trusts  of  Hugo  Stinnes,  August  Thyssen, 
the  Stumm  Brothers,  Kloeckner,  llaniel 
and  the  big  Phoenix  Company,  which  al- 
most monopolize  the  coal  output,  are  en- 
gaged in  almost  every  metal  industry.  All 
are  great  steel-and-iron  producers.  Most 
have  shipyard  interests.  All  have  allied  to 
their  coal  concerns  complicated  networks  of 
finishing  manufactories. 

Hugo  Stinnes  controls  concerns  capital- 
ized at  2,500,000,000  marks;  but  of  this 
capital  only  45,000,000  marks  is  invested 
in  coal  mines.  The  smelting  furnaces, 
rolling  mills,  shipyards  and  finishing  man- 
ufactories form  with  the  coal  corporations 
inseparable!  economic  wholes. 

Chancellor  Scheidemann's  hesitation  to 
socialize  coal  in  these  conditions  was  ex- 
pressed by  Stinnes'  vivid  image  of  March, 
1919:  "You  can  pull  the  sun  out  of  the 
planetary  system,"  said  Stinnes,  "but  what, 
will  become  of  the  planets?"  Coal  could 
be  socialized  if  fifty  other  industries  were 
socialized  simultaneously. 


Shirts  M 


UNMISTAKABLY  the  shirt  for  you 
young  men  who  aim  at  informality  of 
attire  without  sacrificing  style,  is  the  Emery 
Shirt  with  attached  collar. 

Three  models.  One  with  collar  as 
illustrated.  Another  with  lower  collar. 
Another  with  higher  collar  and  longer 
points ;  made  to  button  down  on  the  shirt 
if  desired.    All  with  soft  double  cuffs. 

White  and  Tan  Oxford  Cheviot, 
various  grades  and  weights  —  the  college 
man's  favorite. 

Mercerised  silky  Pongee  in  White  and 
Tan  —  soft  and  cool. 

Various  other  fabrics,  including  print' 
ed  and  woven  Madras,  silk  mixed  and 
pure  silk  textures. 

$3.00.  $3.50  and  up 
according  to  fabric. 

Look  for  at  better-class  shops 

W.  M.  Steppacher  &  Bro.,  Inc 
Philadelphia 

//  your  dealer  can't 
supply  you,  write  us 
direct  and  we  will  see 
that  you  are  served. 
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When  you  see  a  person  wearing 
conspicuous  bifocal  glasses, 
doesn't  the  thought,  "I  hope  I'll 
never  have  to  wear  those,"  form  itself 
unconsciously  in  your  mind? 

You  never  will  have  to  wear  them.  No 
matter  how  badly  your  eyes  may  come  to 
need  help  for  both  near  and  far  vision,  you 
never  will  have  to  wear  bifocals  with  the 
conspicuous,  old-looking  line,  seam  or 
hump  across  their  lenses. 

Instead,  you  can  have  Kryptoks.  They 
have  no  line,  seam  or  hump.  They  look 
exactly  like  single  vision  glasses,  yet  they 
give  you  all  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  having  both  near  and  far  vision  in  one 
pair  of  glasses.  Kryptok  appearance  is 
as  satisfying  as  Kryptok  comfort  and 
convenience.  Kryptok  Company,  Inc.,  sole 
owners  of  the  fused  bifocal  patents, 
1017  Old  South  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

RYPTQ 

GLASSES 


But  the  socialization  of  shipyards,  ma- 
chine shops  and  finishing  manufactories 
generally  was  rejected  by  the  commission 
from  the  first.  These  concerns,  even  the 
boldest  socialists  admitted,  could  not  be 
called  easy.  So  coal  was  not  socialized;  and 
the  result  of  the  first  socialization  com- 
mission's labors,  as  far  as  full  socialization 
was  concerned,  was  nil. 

The  socialization  commission's  report  on 
coal  was  made  public  on  February  15, 1919. 
Within  five  weeks  the  Scheidemann  cab- 
inet formally  rejected  it  by  passing  an 
alternative,  and  in  principle  contrary, 
measure  of  half  socialization.  A  syndicate 
embracing  all  coal  mines  was  compulsorily 
created.  Capitalistic  ownership  and  profits 
were  left  intact.  The  coal  interest  was 
merely  put  under  a  council  which  was 
empowered  to  advise  on  higher  coal  policy, 
but  was  given  no  general  management 
authority  and  was  forbidden  to  interfere 
in  the  technical  or  commercial  manage- 
ment of  the  mines.  After  that  followed  the 
syndicalization  on  identical  lines  of  the 
potash  and,  a  year  afterward,  of  the  iron 
and  steel  raw-material  industries. 

These  measures  provoked  a  storm  of 
rage  from  the  believing  socialists — that  is, 
from  socialists  out  of  office.  These  were 
happily  in  what  the  English  politician,  Ar- 
thur Balfour,  called  "positions  of  greater 
freedom  and  less  responsibility."  They 
could  propound  logically  impeccable  plans 
which  ignored  the  real  conditions  of  indus- 
try and  trade,  and  they  could  without  risk 
reproach  the  socialists  in  power,  who  were 
compelled  to  take  these  conditions  into 
account,  for  not  carrying  out  similar  plans. 

Sops  for  Hostile  Critics 

The  Scheidemann  cabinet  foresaw  the 
outcry  and  tried  to  forestall  it.  It  passed 
a  bill,  dated  March  23,  1919,  which  gen- 
erously authorized  the  federal  government 
to  socialize  fully — that  is,  to  abolish  capi- 
talism— in  any  ripe  branch  of  industry. 
The  defect  of  this  law  from  the  unofficial 
socialist  standpoint,  and  the  intended  de- 
fect from  the  official  socialist  standpoint, 
was  that  no  specific  branches  of  industry 
were  mentioned,  and  that  the  government 
was  only  authorized  to  socialize,  but  was 
not  compelled.  The  law  merely  expressed 
anew  the  inherent  right  of  every  state  to 
regulate  industry  on  socialistic  lines  if  for 
such  measures  the  government  in  power 
can  get  a  parliamentary  majority.  "Keep- 
ing the  urban  workman  quiet  by  present- 
ing him  with  plausible  appearances"  was 
the  socialist  newspaper  Vorwarts'  descrip- 
tion of  the  law.  No  socialization  came  of 
it;  had  any  socialization  been  intended  the 
law  would  not  have  been  necessary. 

This  law  began  a  general  policy  of  plaus- 
ible appearances,  which  lasted  until  the 
general  retreat  from  socialism  set  in,  and 
which  had  the  aim  of  hiding  from  the 
enemy  the  preparations  for  the  retreat. 
The  next  plausible  appearance  came  from 
Chancellor  Bauer.  Like  Chancellor  Schei- 
demann, Chancellor  Bauer  is  a  noted  Social- 
Democratic  leader;  but  he  is  also,  like 
Scheidemann,  an  uncommonly  cautious 
and  circumspect  man.  Under  Scheidemann 
the  first  socialization  commission,  being 
unable  to  accomplish  anything,  dissolved; 
and  Herr  Bauer,  though  very  hard  pressed 
by  unruly  Berlin  communists,  managed  to 
keep  in  power  for  three-quarters  of  a  year 
without  touching  real  socialization  at  all. 
His  plausible  appearance  was  a  new  mu- 
nicipal socialism  law.  As  municipal  social- 
ism has  long  flourished  in  Germany  this  law 
could  in  principle  contain  nothing  new.  It 
authorized  the  municipalities,  which  were 
already  carrying  on  enterprises  of  almost 
every  conceivable  kind,  to  expropriate 
further  enterprises  against  fair  compensa- 
tion. The  one  new  feature  was  that  a 
municipality,  after  expropriating  all  local 
private  enterprises  in  a  given  branch, 
could  prohibit  the  starting  of  competitive 
enterprises  in  the  same  branch.  Inasmuch 
as  it  provided  for  abolition  of  capitalistic 
ownership  this  law  was  full  socialization; 
and  it  seemed  to  be  a  step  ahead. 

But  the  new  municipal  socialism  re- 
mained a  plausible  appearance.  For  reasons 
which  Chancellor  Bauer  and  his  socialist 
colleagues  were  well  aware  of  it  could  not 
be  carried  out.  One  reason  was  financial. 
Nearly  all  German  cities  are  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  The  intermunicipal 
congress  which  sat  last  month  at  Cologne 
brought  out  the  fact  that  since  the  armi- 
stice the  total  debts  of  fifty  Prussian  cities 
have  increased  nearly  two  and  a  half  fold 
and  that  the  expenditure  has  increased 


fourfold.  Most  municipal  service  are  run- 
ning at  a  loss.   For  municipalities  in  this 
condition  socialization  ^/M^T^L, 
compensation  has  no  .vJm  i  -so- 

cializing municipalities  ave  to 

pay  the  deposed  capitalij^^fWLs  in  form 
of  interest  on  the  comp^BHon;  and  they 
would  further  have  to  njPlce  good  the  op- 
erating deficits  if  the  new  enterprises,  like 
the  old,  could  be  run  only  at  a  loss. 

The  municipal-socialism  law  was  badly 
received  by  both  capitalists  and  socialists. 
Capitalists  in  the  cities  did  not  ftMsh  the 
notion  of  bearing  fresh  taxation  me  ir 
order  to  guarantee  dispossessed  capiu  f;' 
profits.  The  Socialist  Party  in  Dresden 
municipality  denounced  the  law  as  a  sham. 
And  the  believing  socialists  pointed  out 
that  even  if  the  new  powers  to  municipali- 
ties were  fully  taken  advantage  of,  the 
movement  toward  general  socialization 
would  not  be  moved  forward  a  bit.  The 
municipalities  could  socialize  only  locally, 
and  the  great  standard  industries  are  not 
local.  Krupps  is  an  Essen  concern,  but  it 
controls  fourteen  establishments  outside  of 
Essen.  Hugo  Stinnes'  vast  trust  stretches 
into  four  states  and  thirty-seven  cities;  the 
pig  iron  produced  in  his  smelting  furnaces 
in  Westphalia  goes  directly  to  his  lately 
purchased  engineering  shops  in  Augsburg 
and  Nuremberg;  and  his  machines  from 
Augsburg  and  Nuremberg  go  to  equip  his 
new  shipyard  at  Flensburg. 

It  was  again  a  question  of  Stinnes'  solar 
system;  even  one  planet  could  not  be  re- 
moved from  it  without  perturbing  the  rest. 
So  municipal  socialism  remains  at  best  a 
matter  of  unimportant,  locally  confined 
industries,  and  to  socialize  these  under 
present  conditions  there  is  neither  money 
nor  wish. 

So  far  in  the  domain  of  real  socialization 
German  socialists  had  achieved  two 
things — the  law  authorizing  expropriation 
of  capitalistic  enterprises  by  the  federal 
state,  and  the  law  of  municipal  socializa- 
tion. Both  these  laws  were  noncommittal 
and  academic.  There  are  thousands  of 
ardent  German  socialists  who  would  un- 
shrinkingly apply  both  had  they  only 
an  opportunity.  But  these  enthusiasts  are 
not  the  socialists  of  less  freedom  and  more 
responsibility  who  have  ;at  in  Berlin 
cabinets  and  who  rule  the  great  cities. 
These  more  careful  commanders,  when  they 
had  shot  away  their  only  ammunition  in 
the  shape  of  plausible  appearances,  felt  it 
unwise  to  do  anything  more  hazardous. 
They  sat  down  and  waited.  But  the  forces 
pressing  for  a  new  and  better  organization 
of  industry  which  would  safeguard  the  na- 
tional production  and  the  state  finances 
would  not  wait;  they  began  an  energetic 
offensive,  and  with  that  the  great  socialist 
retreat  began. 

The  Socialists'  Great  Retreat 

The  offensive  took  the  form  of  an  un- 
shrinking assault  upon  all  forms  of  state 
regulation,  state  management  and  state 
meddling.  The  retreat  took  the  form  of  an 
abandonment  of  the  state  socialism  which 
Germany,  mostly  before  the  war  and  the 
revolution,  had  already  attained.  State 
socialism  began  to  waver;  the  attack  was 
pressed;  the  more  circumspect  socialists 
went  over  in  a  mass  to  the  enemy;  and  the 
socialist  disaster  was  complete. 

The  abandonment  of  state  socialism  and 
nationalization  of  industries  by  German 
socialism  registers  the  most  striking  re- 
versal of  sentiment  recorded  in  the  pen- 
dulumlike chroni"les  of  revolutionary 
instability.  Two  years  ago  nationalization 
was  not  only  a  possible  form  of  general 
socialization,  it  was  the  most  popular  form 
and  almost  the  only  form.  All  sorts  of 
benefits  were  expected. 

First  were  the  political  benefits, 
politics  has  always  suffered  fn  [ 
tendencies.   Nationalization  1 
ing  economic  power\ 
single  state  control  the^ 
dorf  with  those  of  Kbm 
Stuttgart  with  those 
supply  a  unifying  centripetal 

Next  were  the  moral  and  socil 
The  Saxon  socialist  enthusiast! 
Neurath — who  later  went  to  js 
exploits  during  the  Munich  Sovil 
lie — proclaimed  that  nationalizall 
the  moral  and  social  merits  of  I 
without  its  demerits.  Prussia! 
state-owned  railroads,  he  procLJ 
for  two  generations  set  an  «| 
official  discipline,  labor  confer 
technical  efficiency. 

(Continued  on  Page 
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Mahogany  Finish 


PATENTS  PENDING 


Now  Comes  a  Heater  that 
Looks  Like  a  Phonograph 
and  Works  Like  a  Furnace! 


stalled  in  one  of  the  living  rooms— it  heats  the  whole  house 


Beautifully  enameled  in  rich  mahogany  to  harmonize  with  finest  furnishings,  and  smooth  as  glass. 
You  can  rub  it  off  and  dust  it  with  a  cloth,  just  as  you  do  your  furniture.  A  cleaner,  better  heater. 


\  \  TE  announce  Estate  Heatrola — 
™  *  the  final  solution  of  the  heat- 
ing problem  for  homes  that  have  no 
basement. 

Note  now,  it's  not  a  stove  but  a 
Warm  Air  Heater.  A  pipeless  fur- 
nace that  takes  up  as  little  room  as 
an  ordinary  heating  stove,  and  that 
looks  for  all  the  world  like  an  ex- 
pensive piece  of  furniture. 

People  are  amazed.  And  thousands 
will  soon  enjoy  this  new-day  way  of 
heating.  No  black  stoves  to  mar  the 
beauty  of  your  rooms! 

Heats  3  to  6  rooms  ! 

And  heats  them  better  than  an  ordi- 
nary stove  heats  one! 

That's  because  the  Heatrola  is  a 
furnace  and  does  everything  a  furnace 
will  do.  Keeps  all  your  rooms  warm 
as  toast  in  even  coldest  weather!  Ex- 
perts proclaim  it  the  highest  develop- 


ment of  heating  for  the  smaller  type 
of  home. 

Holds  fire  50  hours 

Burn  hard  coal  or  soft,  lignite  or 
slack  —  results  are  the  same.  The 
Heatrola  holds  fire  50  hours  on  one 
charge  of  any  kind  of  coal ! 

Furnace  comfort  at  stove  cost. 
That's  the  object  of  the  Heatrola. 

Healthful  heating 

say  medical  authorities 

The  Heatrola  circulates  warm,  moist 
air — continuously.  And  this,  as  any 
doctor  will  tell  you,  is  the  secret  of 
healthful  heating. 

Air  is  taken  from  the  room 
through  regis! its  on  both  sides  of  the 
Heatrola;  then  heated  and  sterilized, 
MOISTENED  and  circulated  through 
registers  at  the  top— just  like  a  pipe- 
less  furnace.  A  vapor  tank  supplies 
the  moisture. 


See  the  Heatrola  at  your  local 
dealer's.  If  he  hasn't  one,  show  him 
this  ad  and  he  will  arrange  to  get  one. 
But,  in  any  event — 

Mail  the  coupon  below 

It  will  bring  you,  by  return  mail, 
a  book  you'll  enjoy  reading.  Tells  the 
principle  on  which  the  Heatrola  works 
and  explains  this  modern  way  of  heat- 
ing. Note  the  other  Estate  cooking 
and  heating  devices,  illustrated  on  this 
page,  and  check  the  coupon  for  litera- 
ture regarding  any  in  which  you  are 
interested. 

Dealers — write  or  wire! 

Estate  Heatrola  is  without  compe- 
tition. It  will  outsell  old-time  heating 
stoves  wherever  it  is  shown.  Present 
Kstatc  dealers  will  get  the  preference, 
but  dealers  everywhere  are  invited  to 
communicate  with  us  at  once. 


Estate  Electric  Ranges:  Featurine  "Time 
and  Temperature  Cookery."  Five  models,  including 
Combination  Electric  and  Coal.  See  your  Electric 
Company  or  dealer. 


Estate  Gas  Ranges  With  ThermEstate.  A 

range  that  does  your  cooking  for  you !  Perfectly  con- 
trolled oven  heat  from  250 to  550  decrees  Fahrenheit. 
And  it  bakes  with  fresh  air. 


Batata  Single  Register  Heater.  Bold  nadai 

absolute  guarantee  to  heat  your  house  to  70  degreed  at 
•zero!  One  r.  gister  does  the  work.  Installed  without 
cutting  into  Hoors  and  walls. 


OAtate^ 

HEATROLA 

v£  BY  THE  ESTATE  STOVE  COMPANY,  HAMILTON,  OHIO  BUILDERS  SINCK  1845  OP 
plans  are  luiiy  .<>,..    •       .  ,  ,  „. .  ::  .    •  ,  1    \STu  &NG1    FOR  EVBR1   i<  I  Q  1 1  I  l<  B  mini 

not  be  in  the  German  Republic  a  HngM    of  19U;  at.u  the  ct^  Q  D    GAS   A  s  D  ELECTRICITY 


MAIL  THIS 
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back  strain  and  discomfort  of  the  sink  set  too  low. 

"Standard"  Sinks  have  adjustable  legs  so  that  they 
may  be  installed  from  32  to  36  inches  high,  as 
desired,  measuring  from  top  of  rim  to  floor.  All 
'Standard"  Sinks  are  shown  in  catalogue  "<£taitdap<T 
Plumbing  Fixtures  for  the  Home.    Write  for  copy. 


Standard  ^Sanitar^  TPfe.  Co.  Pittsburgh 


In  addition  to  the  displays  of  "Standard"  Plumbing  Fixtures  shown  by  Wholesale  Dealers 
and  Contracting  Plumbers,  there  are  permanent  "Standard"  exhibits  in  the  following  cities: 


NEW  YORK  35  W.  31st 
NEW  YORK  (EXPORT  DEPARTMENT)  50  BROAD 

BOSTON  186  DEVONSHIRE 

PHILADELPHIA  1215  WALNUT 

WASHINGTON  SOUTHERN  BLDG. 

-PITTSBURGH   445  WATER 

PITTSBURGH  106  SIXTH 

•CHICAGO.  14  N.  PEORIA 

•ST.  LOUIS  4140  FOREST  PARK  BLVD. 

'EAST  ST.  LOUIS   16  N.  MAIN 


•CLEVELAND   4409  EUCLID 

CINCINNATI  .  .  .  .633  WALNUT 

'TOLEDO   1002-1016  SUMMIT 

'C  OLUMBUS   ...  166  N.  THIRD 

'CANTON   1106  SECOND,  N.  E. 

•YOUNGSTOWN  .  .  .458  W.  FEDERAL 

•WHEELING  46  EIGHTEENTH 

'HUNTINGTON  SECOND  AVE.  AND  TENTH 

•ERIE  130  W.  TWELFTH 

'ALTO  ON  A  918  ELEVENTH 


MILWAUKEE      .  .426  BROADWAY 

•MILWAUKEE  311  FIFTH 

'LOUISVILLE  323  W.  MAIN 

•NASHVILLE  315  TENTH  AVE.,  S. 

♦NEW  ORLEANS  846  BARONNE 

•HOUSTON. .  .  COR.  PRESTON  AVE.  AND  SMITH 

•DALLAS  1200  JACKSON 

•SAN  ANTONIO  212  LOSOYA 

•FORT  WORTH  828  MONROE 

KANSAS  CITY...  201  RIDGE  ARCADE 


SAN  FRANCISCO   149-55  BLUXOME 

•LOS  ANGELES  216-224  S.  CENTRAL 

SYRACUSE  OFFICE  303  HERALD  BLDG. 

ATLANTA  OFFICE  

1217  CITIZENS  &  SOUTHERN  BANK  BLDG. 

DETROIT  OFFICE  414  HAMMOND  BLDG. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE     1010  STANDARD  OIL  BLDG. 

SEATTLE  OFFICE  1714  L.  C.  SMITH  BLDG. 

•TORONTO,  CAN. .  59  E.  RICHMOND 

•HAMILTON,  CAN   .  .20  W.  JACKSON 


FACTORIES:  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Louisville,  Ky.;  New  Brighton,  Pa.;  Toronto,  Can.      POTTERIES:  Kokomo,  Ind.;  Tiffin,  O. 

Service   at     Standard"   Branches  c','es  ma'ked  (*)  are  carried  complete  lines  ot  Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies;  Farm 

,     .f*.  Water  Supply  Systems:  Tools  and  Supplies  for  Mills,  Mines  and  Factories,  also  for  the  Water, 

Gas,  Steam  and  Oil  industries.  Write  or  call  on  nearest  branch.  K  interested  in  plumbing  fixtures  forjjictories,  write  (or  book, "Factory  Sanitation." 
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(Continued  from  Page  90) 

Lastly,  in  nationalization  lay  hope  for  the 
shatteivd  federal  finances.  Up  to  the 
revolution,  the  railroads  were  in  the  owner- 
ship of  t  he  separate  states,  and  these  reaped 
big  profits.  Full  nationalization  in  the 
hands  of  the  federal  government  would  be 
the  easiest,  fairest  way  of  helping  the 
republic  out  of  the  financial  ruin  caused  by 
the  war. 

But  the  best  of  all  reasons  for  preferring 
nationalization  to  any  other  form  of  full 
socialism  was  that  nationalization  existed, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  was  in 
rapid,  all-conquering  growth.  The  latest 
nationalization  conquests  were  in  industry 
and  trade.  The  federal  state  during  the 
war  had  become  producer  of  and  trader  in 
the  most  vital  commodities;  and  it  con- 
trolled nearly  all  other  commodities.  De- 
vised for  war  purposes,  the  state  system 
was  administered  bureaucratically,  despot- 
ically and  unshrinkingly.  It  was  industrial 
militarism.  But  it  was  the  pet  child  of 
socialists  who  professed  to  abhor  militar- 
ism. The  Saxon  socialist  leader  whom  I 
have  previously  mentioned  affirmed  that, 
even  had  there  been  no  defeat  and  no 
revolution,  industrial  militarism  would 
have  survived  as  the  ally  of  socialism. 

"Militarism  has  shown  us,"  he  wrote, 
"how  an  entire  system  of  national  industry 
may  be  regulated  successfully  down  to  the 
minutest  detail.  .  .  .  What  militarism 
began  it  remains  only  for  socialism  to  con- 
summate." 

And  a  prominent  socialist  member  of  the 
Reichstag  declared  that  though  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  had  in  general  left  only  ruin  be- 
hind them  "they  had  yet  left  militarized 
production  and  distribution  as  the  perfect 
model  from  which  a  universal  system  of 
nationalization  socialism  may  now  arise 
as  a  blessing  to  the  emancipated  people." 

The  End  of  Socialization 

That  was  in  December,  1918.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1920,  there  was  not  a  single  known 
German  socialist  who  had  not  repudiated 
nationalization  in  every  form.  The  first 
socialization  commission  with  its  uncom- 
promising socialist  color  rejected  nationali- 
zation unanimously.  In  principle  it  said, 
"Nationalization  is  only  the  replacement  of 
one  employer,  the  capitalist,  by  another 
employer,  the  state."  In  practice  it  con- 
demned nationalization  as  inefficient,  dila- 
tory and  wasteful.  During  weeks,  the 
commission  took  comparative  evidence  as 
to  the  administration  methods  of  state  and 
capitalistic  concerns.  And  the  judgment, 
signed  by — among  others— the  eight  social- 
ist members  who  stood  firm  to  the  end  for 
the  termination  of  private  coal  ownership, 
was  this: 

"The  commission  is  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  the  whole  system  of  ordinary 
state  industrial  management  ...  is  of 
a  kind  that  must  raise  serious  obstacles  to 
the  efficient  working  of  coal  mines. 

"Every  extension  of  state  management, 
in  the  commission's  opinion,  must  be  un- 
profitable as  long  as  there  is  no  break  with 
bureaucratic  traditions  in  state  business 
methods. 

"The  characteristics  of  such  state  man- 
agement are  these:  Expert  officials  are 
overwhelmed  with  petty  detail  work.  They 
are  shifted  from  post  to  post  without  rea- 
son. They  are  paid  salaries  which  are  low 
and  which  compared  to  the  salaries  paid  by 
private  industry  are  ridiculous.  They  show 
a  serious  lack  of  responsibility  in  matters  of 
finance.  They  are  Impeded  by  a  compli- 
cated chain  of  subordination  which  goes 
so  far  that  some  of  their  actions  depend 
on  parliamentary  sanction.  They  negotiate 
for  years  over  questions  which  private  in- 
dustry would  settle  in  a  few  hours.  In 
short,  there  is  a  system  of  control  over  con- 
trol; but  there  is  no  system  of  mutual  con- 
fidence and  encouragement  to  Independent 
initiative." 

This  report  was  the  death  of  nationaliza- 
tion. It  was  confirmed  a  year  later  by 
the  second  socialization  commission,  which 
flatly  refused  to  recommend  nationaliza- 
tion in  any  branch.  And  the  same  official 
socialists  who  refused  to  act  on  the  first 
commission's  advice  to  terminate  coal  cap- 
italism actually  took  the  commission's  ad- 
vice to  kill  nationalization  in  the  branches 
of  production  and  distribution,  in  which  it 
already  exists.  This  recommendation  was 
taken  up  so  enthusiast  ically  that  if  PjeMnl 
plans  are  fully  carried  out  there  will  soon 
not  be  in  the  German  Republic  a  single 


enterprise  that  is  both  owned  and  managed 
by  the  state. 

The  first  denationalizer  was  Chancellor 
Scheidemann's  Minister  of  the  Treasury, 
Herr  Georg  Gothein.  Gothein  is  an  old 
Reichstag  member,  a  temperamental  enemy 
of  what  he  calls  state  meddling  and  mud- 
dling, and  an  expert  publicist  on  matters  of 
business  and  finance.  His  position  as  Treas- 
ury Minister  gave  him  a  chance.  Under  this 
department  immediately  after  the  armi- 
stice was  put  the  greatest  aggregation  of  in- 
dustrial works  in  Europe.  It  consisted 
firstly  of  numerous  army  and  navy  arsenals 
and  workshops  scattered  all  over  the  re- 
public, at  Spandau,  Kiel,  Erfurt,  Lipp- 
stadt,  Cassel  and  Munich.  The  military 
collapse  compelled  these  workshops  liter- 
ally to  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares, 
for  their  first  peaceful  work  was  to  turn  out 
agricultural  machinery.  To-day  they  turn 
out  nearly  everything  that  contains  metal, 
from  locomotives  to  pots  and  kettles,  even 
to  mechanical  toys. 

With  these  concerns,  into  Gothein's  hands 
fell  the  aluminum  and  synthetic  niter  works 
established  by  the  state  during  the  war. 
Among  them  are  the  aluminum  works  of 
Grevenbroich,  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  which 
produce  12,000  tons  yearly,  or  more  than 
all  Germany  produced  in  1913;  and  the 
niter  concerns  of  Piesteritz  and  Chorzow, 
in  Upper  Silesia,  which  by  the  Frank-Caro 
process  turn  out  120,000  tons  of  niter  a 
year.  In  all,  300,000  persons  are  employed. 
Technically  this  vast  enterprise  was  man- 
aged efficiently  enough.  It  employed 
private  chemists  and  engineers.  Commer- 
cially it  was  managed  by  the  treasury 
officials,  and  was  a  disastrous  failure.  In 
March,  1919,  it  was  causing  the  federal 
finances  losses  estimated  at  1,275,000,000 
marks  a  year. 

Gothein  boldly  denationalized  the  whole. 
He  removed  the  managing  bureaucrats, 
converted  all  the  works  into  a  single  pri- 
vate corporation  with  the  title  "Deutsche 
Werke,"  invited  the  best  private  organizers 
to  take  control,  paid  them  the  highest 
salaries  they  asked,  and  gave  them  a  free 
hand  to  engage,  dismiss,  build,  scrap  and 
transform. 

For  a  year  nothing  was  heard  of  the 
experiment.  In  December,  1920,  up  came  a 
first-class  scandal.  The  Reichstag  learned 
that  the  private  board  of  directors  of  the 
Deutsche  Werke  had  resigned  en  bloc. 
After  Gothein  retired  from  the  ministry  his 
bureaucratic  successor,  Von  Raumer,  be- 
gan to  interfere;  and  that  the  directors 
would  not  stand.  The  Reichstag  debate 
which  ensued  brought  out  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  little  over  a  year  in  which  the 
Deutsche  Werke  had  existed  as  a  private 
corporation  it  had  been  put  upon  a  com- 
pletely paying  basis,  and  had  ceased  alto- 
gether to  burden  the  state  finances.  The 
Reichstag  socialists  themselves  stood  be- 
hind the  resigned  directors  and  against  the 
bureaucrats. 

Landmarks  of  Socialism's  Retreat 

One  of  the  reddest  socialists  in  the  re- 
public is  Herr  Leghien,  chief  of  the  Berlin 
labor-union  men,  and  organizer  of  the  gen- 
eral strike  of  March,  1920.  "The  private 
directors  of  the  Deutsche  Werke,"  Herr 
Leghien  told  the  Reichstag  on  December 
seventh,  "have  not  only  made  the  former 
state-managed  workshops  pay  their  way. 
They  have  also  increased  the  employees' 
contentment,  and  the  pleasure  which  is 
taken  in  work."  And  the  workmen  in  the 
denationalized  shops  at  Kiel  and  Ruestrin- 
gen  telegraphed  to  the  Reichstag  their 
satisfaction  at  their  treatment  under  the 
new  capitalistic  regime. 

The  Deutsche  Werke  episode  marks  a 
critical  point  in  the  retreat  of  German 
socialism.  It  was  the  first  actual  attempt 
to  realize  the  socialization  commission's 
condemnation  of  nationalized  industry. 
But  the  financial  stress  which  was  Gothein's 
chief  motive  in  abolishing  state  manage- 
ment ha  ^  forced  the  federal  government  to 
two  further  similar  steps  of  much  greater 
importance.  Both  concern  the  nationalized 
railroads. 

On  April  L  1920,  the  whole  68,000  kilo- 
meters of  railroads  owned  by  Prussia  and 
the  ot  tier  si  ales  of  t  he  republic  passed  into 
federal  hands.  The  federal  government 
took  over  a  ruin.  The  permanent  way  is 
ruined  by  neglect  to  repair  during  the  war; 
the  bent  locomotives  and  150,000  of  the 
best  cars  have  been  surrendered  to  the 
Allies;  I  he  average  product  ion  in  the  work- 
shops has  fallen  to  52  per  cent  of  that 
of  1913;   and  the  current  deficit  in  the 
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Now-  a  Twinplex  Stropper 
fir Durham-Dupkx Blades 

IT'S  an  own  brother  to  that  other  Twinplex  for 
Gillettes,  that  daily  brings  new  shaving  com- 
forts and  economies  to  a  million  men  and  more. 

And  now  Durham-Duplex  users,  too,  may  with 
Twinplex  strop  their  blades,  and  keep  the  edges 
keen.  For  safety  blades,  sharp  as  they  may  be 
at  first,  need  stropping  to  maintain  shaving 
smoothness  just  as  the  old  style  razor  does. 

Twinplex  does  this  very  thing.  With  mechanical  precision, 
it  strokes  the  dulled  edges  of  a  blade,  first  on  one  side  and 
then  the  other,  and  restores  to  the  delicate  edges  the 
keenness  they  have  lost  in  shaving. 

Regular  stropping  after  each  shave  brings 
a  marvelous  keenness  that  may  be  main- 
tained almost  indefinitely.  Thus  shave 
after  shave  of  wondrous  comfort  may  be 
had  with  the  selfsame  blade. 

The  price  of  Twinplex  either  for  Durham- 
Duplex  or  Gillette  blades  is  the  same— 
$5.00  in  standard  style  cases. 

You  can  get  either  model  on  30  days' 
home  trial,  at  cutlery,  hardware,  drug 
and  department  stores.  A  ten  year 
service  guarantee  assures  you  of  their 
durability. 

TWINPLEX  SALES  COMPANY 
1665  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  simplicity  of  Twinplex 
is  fascinating.  You  merely 
slip  the  blade  in  place  — 
twirl  the  handle  a  few  times 
—  and  you  have  a  new 
stropped  blade  of  marvel- 
ous keenness. 

After  shaving,  wipe  the 
blade,  and  put  it  back  in 
the  stropper  ready  for  to- 
morrow's comfort  shave. 
This  saves  time  and  pro- 
tects the  blade. 


25  5  Fulton  St  .  New  Vork 


591  St.  Catherine  St..  Montreal 


Tw/npJex 
btroppe, 

Gillette  and  Durham-Duplex  Bhdes 


budget  for  1920  is  16,000,000,000  marks.  A 
great  part  of  this  ruin  is  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  war.  But  an  equally  great  part 
of  the  ruin,  agree  Gothein,  Minister  of 
Communications  Groener,  and  all  other 
experts  who  have  gone  into  the  matter, 
might  have  been  avoided.  This  part  is  the 
fruit  of  an  inelastic  and  inherently  ineffi- 
cient state-management  system,  which 
pulled  along  tolerably  under  easy  prewar 
conditions,  but  being  bad  was  bound  to  fail 
under  the  postwar  economic  stress.  Se- 
cure in  the  knowledge  that  the  Reichs- 
bank's  untiring  note-printing  press  would 
provide  means  for  covering  the  heaviest 
deficits,  the  bureaucrats  ran  their  railroads 
on  lines  of  a  vast  charitable  organization. 
Groener  reported  that  l,750,0p0,000  marks 
a  year  was  being  paid  in  salaries  to  officials 
who  were  of  no  use  to  the  railroads  at  all. 
And  despite  this  charity — at  the  cost  of 
those  fixed-income  citizens  who  suffer  from 
the  currency  inflation — the  socialist  para- 
dise has  not  been  attained.  Strikes,  threats 
of  strikes,  labor  insubordination,  negli- 
gence and  open  sabotage  occur  in  a  measure 
never  before  experienced. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  Miiller  cabinet 
first  took  up  the  question  in  April  in  the 
past  year  it  refused  to  go  the  whole  way. 
It  tried  a  compromise  between  bureaucratic 
and  private  management.  The  bureau- 
cratic railroad  department — manned  pre- 
dominantly by  doctors  of  law — would 
continue,  it  proclaimed,  to  be  supreme 
authority,  but  it  would  invite  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  business  men.  Beside  the 
Minister  of  Railroads  would  henceforth  sit 
a  special  council  of  elected  representatives 
of  industry,  agriculture  and  trade.  In  im- 
portant questions  of  traffic,  of  central  rail- 
road administration  and  of  training  of 
employees,  no  step  would  be  taken  by  the 
bureaucrats  without  taking  the  council's 
advice.  This  measure  has  never  been  car- 
ried out.  The  planners  delayed  a  little  too 
long.  And  in  the  meantime  arose  a  power- 
ful movement  for  complete  denationaliza- 
tion of  railroads,  and  swept  the  plan  away. 

Ji  House  Divided 

The  first  step  toward  complete  denation- 
alization was  taken  by  the  present  Minister 
of  Railroads,  Groener.  Groener  began  with 
the  construction  and  repair  shops.  He 
found  them  being  managed  "  on  a  system  so 
dilatory,  so  unbusinesslike,  so  wasteful  that 
had  they  been  private  enterprises,  with  no 
resource  in  the  note-printing  press,  the  re- 
ceiver would  long  ago  have  been  on  the 
spot."  State-made  locomotives  were  cost- 
ing 72.7  per  cent  more  than  identical  loco- 
motives made  in  private  shops;  50,000 
more  men  were  drawing  wages  than  on  the 
eve  of  the  war;  but  three-quarters  of  the 
repair  work  had  to  be  done  by  outside 
private  concerns.  This  had  to  come  to  an 
end.  On  the  first  of  November,  Minister 
Groener  announced  the  cabinet's  decision 
to  handle  the  state  workshops  on  the  lines 
which  Gothein  successfully  applied  to  the 
state  munitions  and  chemicals  works.  He 
declared  that  he  would  remove  every  con- 
struction and  repair  shop  in  the  republic 
from  under  state  management  and  would 
transform  the  whole  system  into  a  private 
corporation  under  the  management  of  non- 
official  engineers  and  business  men  engaged 
on  private  terminable  contracts.  The  Ger- 
man Railroad  Workshops  Corporation  will 
be  a  sister  concern  to  the  Deutsche  Werke. 
And  a  few  days  later  the  cabinet  announced 
that  the  whole  railroad  system  would  be 
handled  in  a  similar  way.  This  decision 
was  in  fact  come  to  in  the  preceding  Sep- 
tember, but  the  cabinet  kept  it  secret. 
Now  it  is  announced  that  the  railroads  will 
be  converted  into  a  financially  independent 
corporation. 

So,  within  only  two  years,  a  complete 
revolution  in  German  economic  tendencies 
has  been  carried  through.  What  is  the  ex- 
planation? The  explanation  is  that  the 
most  zealous,  most  ingenious  of  German 
socializers  could  not  do  without  and  could 
not  find  an  effective  substitute  for  the  in- 
centive to  energy  and  efficiency  which 
under  the  capitalistic  system  is  supplied  by 
the  motive  of  individual  gain.  From  the 
first  the  socializers,  realizing  this,  tried  to 
combine  socialism  with  capitalism.  The 
second  socialization  commission,  set  up 
by  Chancellor  Miiller  after  the  first  had 
failed,  declared  that  "the  motive  power  of 
capitalistic  industry"  is  "the  social  and 
pecuniary  advantages  of  the  successful 
business  man";  and  added  that  "both  in 
nationalandinternational  competition  these 
factors  have  fully  justified  themselves." 


The  same  commission  was  so  eager  to  rope 
the  capitalists  into  socialization  plans  that 
it  proposed  not  only  to  compensate  them 
for  their  surrendered  property  interests  but 
also  to  let  them  continue  profit-making 
from  their  brains  and  will  power  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  measure  as  they  have  been 
doing  so  far.  Coal,  said  this  commission  — 
which  was  equally  socialist  in  composition 
but  considerably  less  socialist  in  temper 
than  the  first  commission — should  be  so- 
cialized after  a  term  of  thirty  years.  Mean- 
time, irregular  profits  should  cease.  The 
coal  owners  should  be  allowed  to  take  only 
a  fair  fixed  interest  upon  their  actual  in- 
vestments and  upon  the  total  of  their 
bonded  debts. 

So  far  this  recommendation  pleased  the 
unofficial  socialists  tolerably.  But  the  com- 
mission added  that  if  in  future  any  coal 
owner  showed  more  than  ordinary  efficiency 
in  that  he  either  increased  his  output  or 
reduced  his  operating  expenditure  he  should 
be  allowed  regular  bonuses,  and  that  these 
bonuses  should  not  be  less  than  the  extra 
profits  which  he  would  have  reaped  in  free 
industry.  Though  the  commission  rendered 
two  reports  widely  differing  in  some  vital 
points,  it  agreed  unanimously  about  this. 
And  on  this  commission  sat  not  only  Carl 
Friedrich  von  Siemens,  the  chief  of  the 
greatest  capitalistic  electrical  concern  in 
Europe,  but  also  the  radical  socialist,  Kaut- 
sky,  the  coal  miners'  leaders,  Otto  Hue, 
who  made  such  a  stir  at  Spa,  and  Otto 
Cohen,  the  socialist  secretary  of  the  united 
labor  unions  of  the  whole  German  republic. 

This  recommendation  was  the  worst 
bombshell  that  had  yet  fallen  into  the  so- 
cialist camp.  It  was  more  painful  than  even 
denationalization.  For  the  doctrine  of  the 
Mehrwert,  of  the  capitalist's  tribute,  which 
ought  to  be  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  manual  workers,  is  the  central  con- 
structive motive  of  Marxian  socialism.  A 
socializing  in  outward  form,  under  which 
the  coveted  Mehrwert  still  goes  into  the 
pockets  of  capitalists,  has  no  attraction  for 
the  German  workingman.  Thirty  years 
long  he  has  pored  over  his  Social-Democratic 
Bible,  the  Erfurt  Program  of  1891,  which 
assured  him  that  the  essence  of  socialism  is: 
To  the  manual  worker  belongs  the  whole 
value  of  everything  that  manual  labor 
produces. 

The  revelation  that  this  is  not  necessarily 
so  did  not  come  from  one  quarter  only. 
The  Saxon  socializers  came  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Two  years  back,  the  socialist 
government  at  Dresden,  being  already  sus- 
picious of  dilatory  Berlin,  announced  that 
it  would  socialize  for  itself.  It  established 
an  economical  reform  commission  to  pre- 
pare the  way.  In  the  fall  of  1920  came  out 
the  report  of  this  commission.  Socialism, 
said  the  report,  cannot  possibly  mean  that 
the  profits  of  dispossessed  capitalists  will  go 
into  the  pockets  of  workingmen.  "If  the 
state  socializes  industry,  the  profits  will 
have  to  be  taken  by  the  state,  because  only 
in  that  way  can  be  accumulated  the  fresh 
capital  which  is  needed  for  increase  of 
production." 

Marxism  Repudiated 

No  new  socialistic  measures,  the  aboli- 
tion of  existing  state  socialism,  and  the 
repudiation  of  the  basic  socialist  theories, 
are  the  negative  fruits  of  the  German  so- 
cialist revolution  so  far.  Marxism  is  being 
bitterly  assailed.  As  its  practice  will  not 
fit  theory,  its  theory  is  to  be  reconstructed 
to  fit  practice.  The  confident  Tubingen 
professor  of  political  economy,  mentioned 
already,  who  two  years  back  panted  to 
make  the  state  immediate  owner  of  every- 
thing, is  to-day  the  first  of  the  dissidents. 
"The  only  real  socialist,"  he  says,  "is  the 
man  who  is  not  a  Marxist."  Rudolph  Wis- 
sell  and  Robert  Schmidt,  both  socialists 
and  in  succession  Ministers  of  Industry  in 
federal  cabinets,  declare  that  the  Erfurt 
Program  is  an  absurdity  in  important  ques- 
tions of  principle;  and  that  the  first  work 
of  the  Social-Democratic  Party  must  be  to 
revise  it  in  the  light  of  real  economic  facts. 
As  the  program  is  pure  Marxism  this  pro- 
nouncement is  a  repudiation  of  Karl  Marx. 

That  is  the  weakness  of  German  social- 
ism today.  The  old  socialist  gods  are  de- 
throned; the  new,  if  there  ever  are  to  be 
any,  are  hidden  still  below  the  economic 
horizon.  At  present  capitalism — or  a  form 
of  quasi  socialization  which  accentuates 
and  perpetuates  the  good  and  bad  sides 
of  capitalism — is  triumphantly  on  top,  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  it  will  stay 
triumphantly  on  top  in  all  the  years  that 
can  be  foreseen. 
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WESTINCHOUSE  UNION  BATTERY  CO. 
I  HEREBY  CERTIFY  THAT  I  MADE 
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with  tremendous  importance 


WHEN  you  buy  a  Westinghouse  Battery 
you  will  find  a  transparent  envelope 
wired  to  the  handle.  In  this  envelope  is  a 
card.   Be  sure  to  look  for  it  and  save  it. 

The  face  of  this  card  is  arranged  for  a  rec- 
ord of  battery  service  to  which  you  are  entitled 
without  charge.  This  service  will  enhance 
the  value  of  your  battery  and  prolong  its  life. 

On  the  reverse  side  is  a  signed  statement  as 
to  the  examination  and  tests  which  your  bat- 
tery has  undergone  in  the  Westinghouse  Union 
Battery  Company's  factory  at  Swissvale. 


This  is  a  message  from  the  maker  of  the 
battery  to  its  user,  a  pledge  of  reliability. 

The  Westinghouse  Battery  is  made  to  de- 
liver ample  power  over  a  longer  range  of 
time.  Itslongerlifeisdue  to  advanced  battery 
engineering,  to  improved  design,  manufac- 
ture and  materials.  The  effort  and  unlimited 
resources  of  a  great  organization  are  devoted 
solely  to  this  purpose.  Every  Westinghouse 
Battery  is  thoroughly  guaranteed,  and  the 
guarantee  dates  from  the  day  the  battery 
goes  Into  service  on  your  car. 


WESTINGHOUSE    UNION    BATTERY  CO.,   SWISSVALE,  PENNA. 
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TllC  finest  of  all  Kitchen  CabinetS  is  presented  to  the  Amer- 
ican housewife  by  the  Hoosier  Manufacturing  Company  as  a  fitting 
climax  to  our  twenty-two  years  of  study  of  her  needs  and  our 
untiring  efforts  to  administer  to  her  comfort  and  convenience.  It 
embodies  the  best  that  we  have  learned  from  the  more  than  two 
million  American  women  who  have  used  the  Hoosier  daily,  and 
who  have,  in  many  instances,  given  us  suggestions  of  inestimable 
value.  Until  the  needs  of  the  housewife  become  more  complicated, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  design  a  finer  kitchen  cabinet  —  this  Big 
Hoosier  measures  up  to  present  kitchen  requirements  100  per  cent. 

Hoosier  Porcelain  Tables  and  Hoosier  Cabinets  $12.50  to 
$92.50  f.  o.  b.  factory.    See  your  nearest  Hoosier  dealer  today. 

GET  THE  KITCHEN  PLAN  BOOK 
It  shows  how  to  build  or  rearrange  a  model,  step-saving  kitchen. 
Contains  50  plans  submitted  in  competition  by  343  leading  architects 
and  architectural  draftsmen.   Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  25  cents 
— much  less  than  the  cost  of  preparation. 

THE  HOOSIER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Main  Office:  421  Maple  Street,  Newcastle,  Indiana 
Branch  Offices:  Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco;  368  Portage  Avenue,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada 
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COLUMBENE  TEME 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 


away  he  enhanced  his  reputation  for  mod- 
esty; whereas  he  was  merely  troubled  with 
embarrassment  and  desire  to  be  alone.  The 
opportunity  presented  itself  a  few  mo- 
ments later,  when  a  half  drunken  argu- 
ment started  as  to  the  condition  of  Old 
Calamity— one  faction  maintaining  that 
the  old  horse  thief  was  as  good  as  ever,  the 
other  asserting  that  the  old  road  agent  was 
still  in  danger.  Everyone  joined  in. 

"Leave  it  to  Doc  Jones!"  said  someone, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  loud  calls  for  Doc 
Jones,  Tommy  slipped  away.  By  now  his 
daring  had  evaporated  a  little;  he  was  in 
that  second  stage  of  determination  when 
practical  obstacles  will  insist  on  pushing 
into  the  picture.  As  he  crossed  the  hall  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Nellie,  dancing  with 
John  W.  Sabin — her  torso  drawn  back,  his 
figure  rolling  bearlike  in  the  measure  of  a 
polka.  And  determination  blazed  again. 
He  wandered  bareheaded  out  to  the  lights 
and  clamor  of  Main  Street;  wandered  in 
again  before  the  polka  was  ended;  re- 
mained outside  for  what  seemed  an  eter- 
nity, entered  this  time  by  the  back  way,  to 
find  a  lancers  started,  and  Nellie  dancing 
with  Sandy  McNutt.  Again  his  determina- 
tion blazed.  It  was  alternately  dimming 
and  brightening  all  the  eternal  twenty  min- 
utes during  which  he  waited  for  that  second 
waltz;  but  at  each  increasing  rhythm  of 
its  fluctuations  it  burned  brighter. 

In  one  of  the  blazing  moods  he  collected 
himself  long  enough  to  note  and  remember 
the  approaches  to  Masonic  Hall.  The  front 
door  opened  on  Main  Street — to  the  rush  of 
its  crowds,  the  sound  of  its  dance-hall  or- 
chestras, its  clicking  stud-poker  chips,  its 
whirring  faro  wheels,  its  lively  optimistic 
clamor.  The  back  entrance  opened  from 
an  anteroom  used  customarily  in  the  mys- 
tic ceremonies  of  the  lodge,  but  to-night 
serving  as  coat  room  for  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  Behind  it  lay  a  dark  alley 
leading  to  Galena  Avenue— for  all  its  pre- 
tentious name  a  wayfare  of  small  cabins 
and  shanties,  long  ago  dark  in  sleep. 
Tommy  took  a  little  excursion  down  Ga- 
lena Avenue  and  returned  hurriedly  to 
Masonic  Hall. 

The  second  waltz.  No  sooner  had  they 
begun  dancing  than  decency  prompted  him 
to  a  line  of  inquiry  that  he  had  dodged 
hitherto. 

"If  you  should  marry  me,"  he  said,  "you 
would  have  nothing.  I'm  going  to  be  rich 
some  day.  I'm  poor  now.  I've  got  just  a 
hundred  and  forty  dollars  in  the  world." 

"My  father  had  fifty  dollars  when  he 
married  my  mother,"  she  said.  "She's  al- 
ways talking  about  how  she  slaved  for  him 

in  those  early  years— and  now   You 

don't  suppose  I'd  want  money,  do  you? 
I'd  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone!" 

"Then  listen!"  he  said.  "You're  going 
to  marry  me  to-night— if  we  can  get  away. 
I  know  how." 

He  stopped  now,  waiting  for  her  word  of 
refusal  or  of  assent.  She  did  not  speak  for 
a  moment.  Her  cheek  was  leaning  against 
his  shoulder,  and  he  could  see  no  more  than 
her  glittering  crown  of  black  hair,  which 
radiated  a  delicate  perfume. 

"Oh,  I  am  afraid!"  she  whispered,  and 
then:  "Yes,  my  dearest,  and  as  soon  as 
we  can !" 

He  had  intended  to  wait  an  opportunity 
later  in  the  evening— had  even  planned, 
though  imperfectly,  how  to  create  a  di- 
version. But  at  this  instant  they  were 
dancing  toward  that  cloakroom  door.  It 
drew  him,  as  by  a  power  superior  to  his 
will.  He  waltzed  her  to  the  threshold, 
■topped,  opened  the  door.  She  gave  one 
backward  glance.  Her  mother,  in  the  em- 
brace of  Pat  Burke  a  close  dancer  was 
swinging  round  a  far  corner  of  the  hall. 
Nellie  did  not  look  back  again. 

The  door  closed  behind  her.  They  were 
alone  in  the  cloakroom,  where  overcoats, 
mantles,  shawls  and  sealskin  cloaks  cov- 
ered every  inch  of  the  wall,  made  gro- 
tesque heaps  on  every  chair. 

"Do  you  know  where  your  wrap  is?"  he 
asked . 

"There." 

If  he  hesitated  for  a  moment  now  it  was 
not  because  he  was  undecided  but  because 
he  had  something  more  to  say  to  her  and 
was  not  sure  how  she  would  take  it. 

"Do  you  want  to  leave  word  for  your 

mother?    I  guess  you'd  better    he 

began . 

"I  intended  to  do  that,"  she  said. 


She  began  scribbling  on  the  back  of  her 
dance  program.  When  she  had  finished  she 
stuffed  it  into  the  pocket  of  her  mother's 
sealskin  coat.  She  looked  up  now.  Tommy 
was  holding  her  mantle  for  her.  Into  it  she 
slipped;  she  seized  her  hat,  too,  but  made 
no  movement  to  put  it  on,  for  he  had 
opened  the  outer  door.  Through  it  they 
passed  together.  A  moment  later,  hand  in 
hand,  they  were  stumbling  along  the  rough 
dark  roadway  of  Galena  Avenue. 


JOHN  W.  SABIN,  in  his  capacity  of  first 
prominent  citizen  and  general  manager 
for  everything  in  Carbonado  Camp,  had 
edited  the  program  of  dances  at  the  Fire- 
men's Ball  and  had  decreed  that  there 
should  be  no  encores.  "We'll  still  be  going 
it  by  the  time  the  day  shift  comes  on  if  we 
let  'em  repeat,"  he  had  said.  But  after  the 
second  waltz — a  Strauss  selection  and  a 
specialty  of  the  Little  Casino — the  demand 
became  so  loud  and  insistent  as  to  override 
all  rules;  and  the  band  swung  into  a 
dreamy  encore. 

During  this  dance  Mrs.  Bates,  whenever 
Pat  Burke's  close  hold  allowed,  was  darting 
quick  nervous  glances  about  the  ballroom. 
When  Pat  Burke  bowed  her  to  her  own 
corner  she  looked  still  more  nervously 
across  the  shifting  kaleidoscope  made  by 
black  coats,  red  shirts  and  light  feminine 
pinks,  blues  and  lavenders.  Gradually  the 
kaleidoscope  came  to  rest  and  its  colors 
massed — the  light  tints  along  the  wall,  the 
red  and  black  in  the  corner  beside  Mike  the 
bartender's  punch. 

But  neither  Nellie  nor  Tommy  emerged. 
Mrs.  Bates  drew  a  mask  of  stately  indiffer- 
ence over  her  features,  to  hide  the  anxiety, 
tempered  by  pure  rage,  which  surged 
within.  From  the  group  about  the  punch 
approached  John  W.  Sabin,  his  hawk's  face 
illumined  by  good  humor.  The  nervous 
strain  of  that  evening  had  sharpened  all 
perceptions  and  memories  in  Mrs.  Bates. 
She  glanced  at  her  program.  The  next 
dance  was  the  Virginia  Reel;  Nellie  had  it, 
she  remembered,  with  John  W.  Sabin.  She 
hesitated  a  moment.  Mr.  Sabin  stopped 
to  pass  a  remark  to  Mrs.  Black.  That  gave 
her  a  little  time;  and  she  decided  not  to 
wait  and  make  excuses,  but  to  go  forth- 
with on  the  hunt. 

Ever  since  that  quarrel  in  the  ladies' 
room,  she  realized  now,  she  had  been  afraid 
of  her  daughter's  mood— of  the  unsounded 
depths  in  that  nature  which  she  had  known 
so  little  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  of 
what  those  depths  might  bring  forth.  An 
intuition  of  her  disaster  stabbed  her  for  an 
instant. 

But  the  thought  was  simply  too  dread- 
ful to  be  entertained.  She  put  it  back. 
With  dignity,  and  with  as  much  speed  as 
she  dared  to  show  the  critical  world  of 
Carbonado  Camp,  she  floated  in  the  midst 
of  her  draperies  to  the  ladies'  room.  Nellie 
was  not  there. 

She  tried  the  front  entrance  in  the  angry 
expectation  that  she  might  interrupt  her 
daughter  and  that  young  man  in  a  tete- 
a-tete.  A  group  of  firemen  were  rolling 
cigarettes  and  debating  loudly.  They 
hushed  their  clamor  as  she  came  among 
them,  and  stared  at  her  silently  and  re- 
spectfully as  she  opened  the  door  and  took 
a  frigid  look  over  the  crowd  of  loafers  and 
the  activities  of  Main  Street  beyond.  Now, 
as  she  turned  back  toward  the  cloakroom 
and  traversed  the  hall,  she  was  walking  so 
fast,  spite  of  herself,  that  the  waiting 
dancers  along  the  wall  followed  her  with 
their  looks. 

Fritz,  the  cloakroom  attendant  -  in  pri- 
vate life  porter  at  the  Arizona  House  had 
been  temporarily  absent  when  Tommy  and 
Nellie  made  their  hurried  entrance  and 
exit  ten  minutes  before.  Business  being 
slack  for  him  at  that  hour  of  the  night  he 
had  taken  the  occasion  to  slip  over  to  the 
Pioneer  Saloon  for  a  drink.  Now  he  was 
sitting  back  on  a  pile  of  coats,  enjoying  a 
smoke.  At  Mrs.  Hates'  sudden  entrance  he 
sprang  up,  making  awkward  efforts  to  con- 
ceal his  pipe. 

Mrs.  Hates  took  one  long  breath  and 
gathered  her  forces  before  she  asked  in  a 
sweetly  superior  tone:    "Have  you  seen 
anything  of  a  young  lady  in  a  pink  dress 
a  dark  young  lady?" 

"Your  daughter,  ma'am?"  in<|iiired 
Fritz. 

"Yes,  my  daughter,"  replied  Mrs.  Mates 
rather  haughtily. 


^What  is 
Fibrotta  ware  ? 

Is  it  new  to  you  7 

For  thirty  years  Fibrotta  has  been  making 
good  with  thousands  of  satisfied  users  because: 

1.    It  does  not  shrink,  swell,  dry 
out  or  chip. 


2.  It  does  not  leak,  watersoak, 
rust  or  dent. 

3.  It  does  not  taint  water,  milk  or 
other  liquids. 

4.  It  is  not  preserved  with  paint 
or  varnish. 


Funnel 


H 

Spittoon 


Umbrella  Stand 


#  cl< 
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IBROTTA  is  a  seamless  ware,  made  of  wood  pulp 
moulded  under  heavy  pressure,  and  is  easily  kept 
clean.  It  resembles  polished  mahogany.  It  is 
very  durable  and  always  looks  like  new. 

The  "Fibrotta"  Star  pail,  our  standard  pail  for 
households,  has  recently  been  reduced  in  price  and 
will  prove  to  be  the  best  investment  you  ever 
made  in  a  pail. 

Our  line  of  "Fibrotta"  ware  also  includes  pails 
for  canners,  factories  and  stable  use,  fire  buckets, 
dishpans  or  keelers,  waste  baskets,  umbrella  stands, 
spittoons,  baby  baths,  sealed  liquid  measures, 
funnels  and  vases  for  florists'  use  for  cut  flowers. 

We  also  make  the  "  XXth  Century  "  Coolers  which 
keep  drinking  water  pure  and  serve  it  at  a  healthful 
temperature.  The  "Fibrotta"  ice  container,  being  a 
non-conductor,  keeps  the  heat  out  and  the  cold  in. 
For  that  reason  the  cooler  will  pay  for  itself  in  the 
ice  you  save. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  "Fibrotta"  ware  or 
"XXth  Century"  Coolers,  write  to  us  for  complete 
catalogs. 
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i*  Are  you  planning  to  use 

One-Register  Heating 

in  your  home? 


ThAnfl^/n  Duplex 
©SUC  Reqister 


HAVE  a  furnace  dealer  install  the  Majestic 
Duplex  Register  Unit  with  any  warm-air 
furnace  and  you  will  have  a  one-register  heating 
system  of  new  and  remarkable  efficiency.  The 
Majestic  Duplex  Register  Unit  gives  you  these 
outstanding  and  long-desired  advantages  in  one- 
register  heating: 

Register  locates  against  a  wall,  out  of 
the  way. 

2  Register  occupies  about  one-half  less 
floor-space  than  a  floor-level  register 
of  equal  capacity. 

2  Register  harmonizes  with  room  fur- 
nishings  —  top  and  front  panels  are  in 
quartered  oak,  mahogany  or  crafts- 
man leather  finish. 

4 Avoids  necessity  for  cutting  hole  in 
center  of  room — does  not  interfere 
with  rugs. 

5 Diffuses  heat  out  into  room  instead 
of  shooting  it  directly  to  ceiling. 

f\  Circulates  heat  more  evenly  and  re- 
duces  objectionable  floor-drafts. 

*7    Register  is  sanitary  and  clean — does 
'    not  become  a  receptacle  for  dust  and 
dirt  from  sweepings. 

Q  Does  not  limit  furnace  to  one  regis- 
ter,  if  you  need  others. 

Q    Makes  furnace  more  efficient  —  in- 
~    sures  maximum  fuel  economy. 

Many  fuinace  manufacturers  are  supplying  the 
Majestic  Duplex  Register  Unit  for  installation 
with  their  furnaces.  Any  furnace  dealer  can  get 
the  Majestic  Duplex  Register  Unit  from  a 
furnace  manufacturer,  jobber  or  from  us.  Selecl 
the  furnace  you  prefer.  And  insist  upon  having 
the  Majestic  Duplex  Register  Unit  installed 
with  it. 

THE  MAJESTIC  COMPANY 

Huntington,  Ind. 


explains  it  all 

You  cannot  afford  to  install  a  one- 
register  heating  system  without 
first  investigating  the  Majestic 
Duplex  RegisterUnit.  Write  to- 
dayfor  ourbooklet  "BetterHeat- 
ing"  which  givescompletedetails. 


"No,  ma'am— haven't  seen  her,"  replied 
Fritz. 

"Not  this  whole  evening?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Bates  a  little  more  sharply. 

"No,  ma'am,"  said  Fritz.  Then  he 
paused.  "Did  see  a  couple  goin'  it  up 
Galena  Avenue  when  I  come  in  ten  minutes 
or  so  back.  The  girl  might  'a'  been  her." 

Had  Fritz  been  dowered  with  keen  and 
subtle  perceptions  he  would  have  read  a 
whole  drama  in  the  stiffening  of  Mrs. 
Bates'  frame.  As  it  was,  Fritz  spoke  again 
with  the  same  polite  if  stolid  indifference: 

"Guess  I  can  tell  whether  it  was  her  by 
seein'  if  her  wrap's  gone."  He  pawed  over 
a  pile  on  a  chair.  "Yep.  Her  cloak  was 
right  there,  with  yours.  Yep.  It's  gone. 
It  was  her." 

Mrs.  Bates,  betraying  her  shock  only  by 
a  pallor  over  which  her  will  had  no  control, 
looked  down  on  the  pile.  John  had  pawed 
her  own  sealskin  coat  to  the  top.  From  its 
pocket  stuck  an  edge  of  white  paper,  which 
had  certainly  not  been  there  when  she 
left  it.  Out  of  the  sudden  shock  over  all  her 
nerves  came  self-control  again.  In  that 
instant  she  formed  her  white  lie. 

"Very  well,"  she  said.  "That's  what  I 
wanted  to  know.  My  daughter  wasn't 
feeling  very  well  and  I  sent  her  home.  I  was 
just  seeing  if  she  had  gone."  Still  acting, 
she  turned  away,  turned  back  again. 
"That's  my  coat  there?  May  I  have  it?  I 
want  to  look  for  my  handkerchief." 

Her  hand  jerked  just  once  as  she  took 
out  the  dance  program,  made  a  pretense 
of  looking  through  the  pockets  of  the  seal- 
skin coat,  handed  it  back,  turned  away. 
At  the  door  she  stopped  and  with  an 
appearance  of  idle  curiosity  glanced  over 
the  program.  Just  one  little,  indrawn 
"ah-h-h"  escaped  her  as  she  read: 

"Dearest  Mother:  I  have  gone  away  with 
Tommy  Coulter  to  get  married.  The  other 
could  not  be.  I  know  you'll  forgive  me 
when  you  see  how  splendid  he  is.  I  love 
you.  '  Nellie." 

The  door  opened,  closed,  shut  out  the 
view  of  Mrs.  Bates  from  the  look,  now 
frankly  curious,  of  Fritz  the  porter.  "H'm!" 
he  grunted  as  he  sank  down  again  on  the 
pile  of  coats  and  resumed  his  pipe. 

The  cornet  of  Pop  Bacon  was  just  blaring 
for  attention  and  Doc  Jones  was  announc- 
ing in  his  carrying  voice — by  now  a  little 
thickened  through  the  ministrations  of 
Mike  the  bartender — "Git  your  partners 
for  the  Virginia  Reel." 

Couples  were  already  moving  out  on  the 
floor.  In  Mrs.  Bates'  own  corner  she  saw 
the  black  coats  and  gleaming  diamonds  of 
John  W.  Sabin  and  of  Willie  Tutweiler,  her 
own  partner  for  the  reel,  both  peering 
about  the  hall.  As  she  approached  them 
Mrs.  Bates  permitted  her  society  expres- 
sion to  be  tinged  by  a  little  anxiety. 

"I'm  so  sorry,"  she  said  to  them  both 
equally.  "My  daughter  has  been  taken 
suddenly  a  little  ill.  I've  had  her  sent 
home.  I  must  go  too.  I  know  you'll  excuse 
us." 

"Can  I  do  anything?"  asked  Mr.  Tut- 
weiler conventionally.  "Do  you  want 
Doctor  Jones?" 

"Oh,  no,  indeed,"  replied  Mrs.  Bates 
somewhat  hurriedly.  "It's  nothing  serious 
and  we  know  exactly  what  to  do." 

Fortunately  Mr.  Tutweiler  withdrew, 
murmuring  sympathy,  and  Mrs.  Bates 
turned  to  Mr.  Sabin. 

"I  want  to  see  you  alone— at  once!"  she 
said. 

Even  the  sharp  tone  of  her  voice  failed 
to  convey  to  the  somewhat  unimpression- 
able Mr.  Sabin  a  sense  of  calamity. 

His  face  showed  only  a  little  concern  as 
he  replied:  "  Don't  see  exactly  how  we  can 
get  alone — here." 

"The  cloakroom,"  said  Mrs.  Bates 
briefly — "if  we  can  get  rid  of  that  attend- 
ant." 

By  now  Doc  Jones  had  shouted  "Head 
lady  and  foot  gent  forward  and  back!"  In 
the  two  mixed  sets,  which  included  all  the 
ladies,  hands  were  patting,  feet  clumping, 
voices  humming  with  the  orchestra  The 
Arkansaw  Traveler.  The  two  unmixed 
sets,  composed  solely  of  firemen  and  male 
admirers,  were  much  more  lively,  thanks  to 
Mike  the  bartender.  In  the  nearest  set  the 
head  "lady,"  dancing  up  to  the  foot  gent, 
dug  him  a  playful  jolt  in  the  body;  the  gent 
countered  ungallantly  on  the  neck;  they 
squared  off  in  a  comedy  boxing  match.  In 
the  other  set  the  head  "lady, "  who  sported 
a  fourteen-inch  black  beard,  squeaked  "Oh, 
Mortimer,  my  darling!"  and  leaped  into 
the  embrace  of  the  head  gent.  They 


clinched.  Hugging  and  rolling  like  bears, 
they  bumped  deliberately  into  the  line  of 
"ladies,"  who  playfully  shoved  them  back 
into  place,  digging  their  ribs  the  mean- 
while. "Oh,  you  horrid,  coarse  men!" 
squeaked  the  lady. 

But  with  all  this,  Mrs.  Bates,  making  for 
the  cloakroom  with  John  W.  Sabin  in  tow, 
had  a  feeling  that  she  was  being  watched, 
that  the  general  intelligence  had  suspected 
a  crisis;  and  she  tried  to  hold  back  her 
speed  as  she  crossed  the  floor. 

Fritz  the  porter  had  resumed  his  smoke. 

"Here's  a  dollar,"  said  John  W.  Sabin 
to  Fritz.  "  Go  and  blow  yourself  to  a  drink. 
No — wait  a  minute — don't  want  the  foot- 
pads to  get  into  these  coats.  You  watch 
outside  until  I  tell  you  to  come  in.  No, 
keep  the  dollar." 

In  the  interval  while  Fritz  was  taking 
down  his  hat  and  poking  to  the  door  Mrs. 
Bates  collected  her  thoughts  and  set  her- 
self in  her  plan  of  action. 

Straightway  she  threw  her  few  low  cards 
upon  the  table. 

"She's  gone!"  she  burst  out.  "Nellie's 
gone.  Run  away  with  that  young  upstart. 
Gone  to  be  married !  Oh,  what  shall  I  do?" 

A  life  passed  on  the  intermittent  verge  of 
eternity  had  schooled  John  W.  Sabin  into 
deadly  calm  and  swift  mental  action  during 
crises.  Whatever  emotion  was  agitating 
him  within  showed  only  in  a  change  of  his 
complexion  to  a  lighter  tan,  in  a  hard 
closing  of  the  steel-trap  mouth  under  his 
great  mustache. 

"How  long  ago?"  he  asked  practically. 

"Since  the  second  waltz  started,"  said 
Mrs.  Bates,  herself  brought  toward  calm 
by  his  attitude.  "They  were  seen  going 
out  of  this  door  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  ago 
and  down  the  street — that  fool  there  told 
me." 

She  waved  her  hand  in  the  direction 
taken  by  the  absent  Fritz. 

"How  do  you  know  it's  to  git  married?" 
asked  John  W.,  still  with  no  more  emotion 
in  his  voice  than  as  though  he  were  a 
lawyer  cross-questioning  a  witness. 

"She  left  me  a  note,"  said  Mrs.  Bates. 
"A  note  saying  they  were  going  to  be 
married.  Stuck  it  in  the  pocket  of  my 
coat." 

It  was  all  out  now;  and'so  suddenly  that 
her  will  was  taken  by  surprise,  there  burst 
forth  a  storm  of  tears.  She  sank  down 
into  a  comparatively  unencumbered  chair: 
dropped  her  face  into  her  white  gloves  and 
her  lace  handkerchief,  which  were  suddenly 
bedewed  with  tears  like  linen  caught  out  in 
a  thunderstorm.  She  sobbed  lightly  but 
tensely,  with  little  inarticulate  "oh's." 
John  W.  Sabin  was  silent;  he  merely  stood 
looking  down  upon  her.  The  hawk  glance 
in  his  eyes  gradually  softened;  the  color 
came  back  to  his  tan  cheeks,  became  a 
flush.  When  he  spoke  it  was  in  that  same 
low  voice,  the  syllables  clipped  as  sharply 
as  pistol  shots. 

" It's  awful  rough  on  you,"  he  said,  "but 
you  mustn't  take  on  so.  We've  got  to  do 
something — quick ! " 

"What — can — we — do?"  breathed  Mrs. 
Bates  between  her  dying  sobs. 

John  W.  Sabin  did  not  answer  her  di- 
rectly. 

"  What  cloak  is  yours?  "  he  asked.  "Bet- 
ter put  it  on — don't  want  to  be  seen, 
maybe,  in  a  ball  gown." 

When  she  had  dabbed  away  the  last 
drops  of  her  clearing  storm  Mrs.  Bates 
found  him  holding  her  wrap  ready  for  her. 
Mrs.  Bates,  in  common  with  all  her  type, 
had  the  gift  of  crying  exquisitely— not  like 
those  transparent  blondes  whose  pink-and- 
blue  baby  eyes  simply  grow  blobby  with 
tears.  The  seriousness  of  her  expression,  the 
touch  of  carmine  coloring  in  her  cheeks  and 
about  her  eyelids,  rendered  her  only  the 
more  comely.  Now  John  W.  Sabin  was 
taking  down  his  own  overcoat  with  the  os- 
tentatious fur  collar,  which  occupied  all 
alone  a  nail  of  honor.  Before  he  put  it  on, 
Mrs.  Bates  saw  him  reach  into  the  right- 
hand  pocket,  which  bulged  with  an  inner 
weight,  and  glimpsed  the  brown  wooden 
butt  of  a  standard  forty-five-caliber  side 
arm. 

"Oh!"  she  exclaimed.  "Don't!  No  gun 
plays!" 

"Sure  not,"  replied  John  W.,  "unless 
somebody  else  starts  it  first."  He  turned 
on  her  a  sharp  glance  of  inquiry.  "You'd 
rather  I  handled  this  matter  alone,  wouldn't 
you?  Don't  want  the  police  or  a  posse  or 
anything?" 

"Heavens,  no!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bates. 

Without  another  word  John  W.  opened 
the  door.  With  no  word  on  her  part,  with  no 

(Continued  on  Page  101) 
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Protects  Property  -  Saves  Dollars 
for  Industrial  Concerns  Everywhere 


Cyclone  Fence  has  stopped  the  Leaks  and  Losses  of 
open  premises  for  thousands  of  the  country's  fore- 
most manufacturers. 

Today,  Cyclone  Fence  is  the  standard  of  protection 
for  industrial  property  of  all  kinds.  Built  of  steel 
throughout,  in  a  variety  of  patterns,  it  is  practical, 
economical  and  permanent. 


Heavy,  steel  frame  work  supports  continuous 
stretches  of  Chain  Link  fabric.  Posts  are  topped 
with  steel  extension  arms  which  carry  three  or  five 
rows  of  bristling,  sharp-pointed  steel  barbs.  This 
menacing  combination  of  steel  bids  defiance  to  all 
would-be  intruders  — bars  all  outside  dangers. 
Decide  now  to  install  Cyclone  Fence. 


Look  for  the 
"Redfac/" 


Without  obligation  to  you,  wc  will  gladly  submit  a  plan  for  fencing  your  factory  property. 
Phone,  Wwc   or   Write    Main   OHirrs,  Wauk(  nun.   111.,  or   Hi  audi   Office   nearest  you 

CYCLONE  FENCE  COMPANY,  WAUKEGAN,  ILLINOIS 

FACTORIES:  WAUKEGAN,  ILL.   CLEVELAND,  OHIO   FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Philadelphia 


Chicago 
New  York 


Minneapolis 
Baltimore 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 
St.  Paul  Indianapolia  Detroit 

St.  Louis  Oakland  Portland 


Rochester 
San  Francisco 


Los  AngHes 


7B. 


®y.®y®y®y®y®y 


<lhe  rMark 
of  Quality 


Fence,  Wire  or  Iron,  Built  for  Any  Purpose.  Ask  for  Bulletin  No.  28 


Proper  ti/ 
i  'Protection 
Pays 
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Mighty  Engineering  Feat 
Saves  Time  for  Millions 

THE  narrow,  tortuous  route  across  the  old  Rush  Street  Bridge, 
over  which  poured  the  flood  of  traffic  between  the  "North 
Side"  and  the  "South  Side,"  was  too  slow  for  Chicago.  The 
straightening  and  widening  of  this  great  artery  of  a  city's  travel 
involved  a  difficult  engineering  feat.  But  Chicago,  with  charac- 
teristic pluck,  accomplished  it. 

Whatever  will  save  time  and  labor  has  become  a  vital  necessity 
in  modern  business.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Sundstrand 
Figuring  Machine,  with  its  10-key  keyboard,  has  come  into  such 
general  use. 

The  Sundstrand  is  the  machine  of  short-cuts.  It  is  portable— 
easily  carried  to  the  desk  where  you  want  to  use  it.  The  one-hand 
touch  operation  leaves  the  left  hand  and  the  eyes  free  to  follow  the 
work.  It's  the  natural  way  of  figuring.  Figures  are  always  in  sight. 

The  machine  automatically  places  units  under  units,  tens  under  tens, 
hundreds  under  hundreds,  etc.  Capacity,  9,999.99  to  99,999,999.99. 
The  Sundstrand  totals  and  subtotals  automatically  in  red.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  hold  down  any  keys.  Corrections  are  instantly  made, 
either  before  or  after  the  handle  is  pulled  forward.  Takes  any  width 
paper  up  to  18  inches.  There  are  other  valuable  Sundstrand  features. 
Many  of  this  country's  largest  business  concerns  are  among  the 
thousands  who  for  years  have  used  Sundstrand  Figuring  Machines. 

Write  for  our  "Figure  Facts."  You'll  find  it  interesting. 

Sundstrand  Service  Stations,  each  in  charge  of  a  factory- 
trained  mechanical  expert,  are  located  throughout  the 
United  States.  For  the  immediate  convenience  of  any 
Sundstrand  user. 

Consult  your  telephone  book  for  the  address  of  the 
local  Sundstrand  office.     Ask  for  demonstration. 


SUNDSTRAND  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Factory  and  General  Offices,  Rockford,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 
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sure  Idea  whither  they  were  going,  Mrs. 
Bates  preceded  him  into  the  night.  The 
door  closed;  she  stumbled  in  t  lie  darkness. 

"Give  me  your  hand — no,  the  other," 
said  John  W. 

He  took  her  right  hand,  which  was 
quivering  lightly,  into  his  left;  his  own 
right  hand,  had  she  only  known  it,  was 
clamped  on  the  butt  of  the  revolver  in  his 
pocket.  As  they  proceeded,  he  seeming  to 
thread  the  darkness  with  cat's  eyes,  she 
sobbed  gently  now  and  then.  Once,  in- 
deed, her  sobs  grew  audible,  threatening  a 
new  storm,  but  the  firm  pressure  of  his 
hand  steadied  her  and  the  sound  died 
away  on  a  long  sigh.  They  were  making 
toward  a  single  light  outlining  a  window 
sash;  and  Mrs.  Bates  caught,  through  the 
fresh  scents  of  a  mountain  night,  the  smell 
of  horses.  Then  he  spoke  in  his  sharp 
clipped  accents  of  a  man  of  action;  and  his 
question  seemed  at  first  unaccountably  far 
from  the  subject  in  hand. 

"Say,"  he  said,  "is  your  daughter  a 
Catholic?" 

"Why,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Bates,  vaguely 
wondering  through  all  her  anxiety  and 
misery  what  this  had  to  do  with  the  case. 

"Then  we  won't  bother  Father  Casey," 
said  John  W. 

Now  they  stood  opposite  a  big  blank 
door,  vaguely  outlined  by  the  side  beams 
from  the  window. 

"Hello,  inside!"  bawled  John  W.,  and 
listened.  He  got  no  answer.  He  drew  his 
gun  and  smote  the  door  three  sharp  taps 
with  the  barrel. 

"Who  is  it?"  said  a  voice,  so  near  and 
distinct  as  to  prove  that  the  speaker  had 
been  all  the  time  behind  the  door. 

"John  W.  Sabin!" 

At  these  magic  words  came  a  rattle  of 
metal.  The  big  door  slid  back,  revealing 
outlined  against  the  oil  lamp  the  tousled 
head  of  a  man  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 

"It's  me,  Bob,"  said  John  W.  "First 
thing— have  you  let  a  team  in  the  last  half 
hour?" 

"Why,  yes,  Mr.  Sabin,"  said  Bob.  "Not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  back.  To 
a  young  fellow — he  came  here  a  spell  before 
that  and  asked  us  to  hitch  up — and  a  girl." 
The  blotched  outline  which  was  Bob's 
head  turned  toward  Mrs.  Bates,  whose  face 
was  now  clear  in  the  rays  of  the  lamplight. 
"This  lady's  daughter,  the  girl  was." 

This  rapid  identification  seemed  to  re- 
mind John  W.  Sabin  of  the  widespread 
curiosity  in  the"  camp  concerning  the  Bates 
women;  for  .he  shot  out:  "Thanks.  It's 
all  right  to  tell  that  to  me.  But  if  anybody 
else  asks  you,  you  don't  know  nothin'  — 
you  or  Eddie,  either.  Get  that?  You're  to 
be  a  pair  of  graveyards  on  the  subjects  of 
the  events  and  incidents  of  this  evenin', 
now  and  subsequent.  Where's  Eddie?" 

"Just  turning  in.  Ed-die!  Mr.  Sabin 
wants  you! " 

"What  rig  did  you  give  'em?" 

"Single  rig— phaeton— and  that  little 
buckskin  hoss." 

"No  speed— I've  drove  him,"  mused 
John  W.  aloud;  then  his  voice  took  on  its 
sharp  shooting  tone.  "Now  listen  hard. 
Have  you  got  your  riding  horse  saddled  as 
usual?  All  right.  Eddie's  to  hitch  up  my 
bays  to  the  light  buckboard  as  quick  as  the 
Lord  will  let  him.  You're  to  jump  on  your 
bronco  and  rustle  round  to  Parson  Brown 
and  that  new  Methodist  preacher,  what- 
ever his  name  is,  and  find  whether  they've 
married  anybody  this  evenin'.  If  you  find 
'em  marrying  that  special  and  particular 
couple,  stop  it— tell  'em  I  said  it  was  to  be 
stopped." 

"How  about  Judge  Larrabee  and  Justice 
of  the  Peace  Smith?  "asked  Bob.  "They're 
authorized  " 

"Now  don't  you  go  to  assumin'  nothin' 
from  my  few  brief  remarks,"  said  John  \V. 
"Judge  Larrabee  and  Al  Smith  were  at  the 
Firemen's  Ball,  not  marrying  nobody  when 
I  left  'em." 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  slouching 
appearance  of  Eddie  with  a  lantern. 

"Git  my  bays  into  tin-  buckboard,  you 
and  quick!"  said  John  \V.  "All  right,  Bob. 
You  ride.    Anybody  in  the  office  there? 
No,  never  mind,  I'll  tend  to  the  lamp." 

As  Bob  and  Eddie  turned  away,  John  \V. 
lighted  a  match,  illuminating  the  untidy 
cubby-hole  which  served  for  the  office  of 
the  Elite  Livery  and  Boarding  Stables. 
Before  it  went  out  he  had  brushed  the  loose 
newspapers  from  a  chair  and  seated  Mrs. 
Bates. 

"Guess  you  won't  want  a  light,"  he  said. 
"There,  there— cry  it  out!  I'm  goin'  to 
help  Eddie  hitch  up." 


Three  minutes  later  the  bays  stood  har- 
nessed and  stamping  impatiently  beside 
the  open  sliding  door.  The  side  lamps  on 
the  buckboard  were  both  lighted.  A  few 
long  minutes  more,  and  the  clatter  of  hoofs 
announced  Bob's  return.  Mrs.  Bates  rose 
and  stood  clinging  to  the  door  frame  in  the 
darkness. 

"Well!"  came  the  voice  of  John  W. 
Sabin. 

"No  weddin's  this  evening,"  said  Bob, 
dismounting.  "I  pounded  'em  both  out  of 
bed." 

"Would  you  mind  gettin'  in?"  came  the 
voice  of  John  W. 

Though  darkness  hid  from  her  his  face, 
Mrs.  Bates  knew  that  the  request  was 
meant  for  her.  She  clambered  up  into  the 
seat;  John  W.  sprang  up  beside  her;  Bob 
and  Eddie  loosed  their  hold  on  the  bits  of 
the  eager  bays;  they  shot  out  into  Galena 
Avenue. 

"Where  are  we  going?"  asked  Mrs. 
Bates,  who  had,  as  advised,  cried  a  good 
deal  of  it  out,  and  now  held  control  of  her 
voice.  Up  to  that  moment  she  had  yielded 
herself  unquestioningly  to  the  commands  of 
Mr.  Sabin. 

"I've  covered  everybody  who  could  per- 
form a  marriage  in  this  here  camp,"  said 
John  W.  Sabin.  "From  the  start  I  sus- 
pected that  they'd  get  a  rig  and  go  to 
Beantown." 

"Beantown?"  inquired  Mrs.  Bates. 

"Six  miles  over  toward  the  range,"  said 
John  W.  "Separate  township,  where  I 
can't  stop  anything.  McDougall,  who's 
city  clerk  and  J.  P.  there,  is  a  crook.  Al- 
ways filing  claims  we  wouldn't  touch  with 
a  ten-foot  pole.  And  marryin'  people. 
The  Harkness  case  got  all  over  the  front 
page  of  the  Clarion  last  week.  Figure 
that's  what  put  it  into  her  mind— her  and 
her  man." 

Mrs.  Bates,  through  the  confusion  of  the 
tangled  black  emotions  that  were  rising  up 
in  her  again,  found  space  to  marvel  that 
Mr.  Sabin  spoke  of  both  her  daughter  and 
the  young  man  without  a  shade  of  asper- 
ity— just  as  substantial  impersonal  facts. 
This  brought  to  mind  another  aspect  of  her 
misery — the  hopes  she  had  held  for  her 
daughter — now,  whatever  else  happened, 
dashed  and  broken.  She  had  already  par- 
tially given  way  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Sabin,  which  made  it  easier  now  to  give 
way  completely.  Through  her  sobs  she 
began  speaking  wildly,  hysterically: 

"She  was  always  a  little  minx — never 
could  tell  what  she  was  thinking  about. 
And  her  Latin  and  her  French  and  her 
music— in  a  miner's  shanty!  And  I  worked 
so  to  educate  her— and  I  loved  her  so — 
oh-h ! " 

John  W.,  master  reinsman  that  he  was, 
held  the  lines  gathered  expertly  in  his  left 
hand.  He  transferred  them  to  the  hand 
which  held  the  whip  and  dropped  a  touch, 
heavy  yet  comforting,  though  not  in  the 
least  familiar  or  assuming,  upon  the  seal- 
skin shoulder  beside  him.  But  he  said 
nothing;  and  she,  too,  spoke  no  more,  as 
though  this  comforting  touch  were  a  com- 
mand to  silence.  The  storm  beat  itself  out, 
ended  at  last  in  a  long  sighing. 

They  were  clear  of  the  town  now,  and 
threading  a  broken  mesa  whose  clumps  of 
sagebrush  showed  here  and  there  in  the 
light  of  the  side  lamps.  The  bays  had 
settled  down  to  their  best,  steadiest  stride. 
Suddenly  the  hand  which  Mr.  Sabin  had 
rested  upon  the  shoulder  of  his  companion 
shot  to  the  reins,  pulled  them  violently  in- 
ward even  to  his  chest.  But  the  bays 
needed  no  pulling.  They  had  checked 
themselves  so  suddenly  that  the  dashboard 
collided  with  their  rumps,  they  were 
digging  in  their  toes  before  a  new-felled 
tree,  which  showed  in  the  lamplight  across 
their  path. 

No  sooner  had  they  come  to  compara- 
tive rest  than  John  W.  shot  both  reins  to 
his  left  hand,  shot  his  right  to  the  butt  of 
his  revolver.  There  he  checked  himself. 
The  presence  of  ladies  is  always  inconven- 
ient in  a  purely  masculine  affair. 

And,  as  he  expected,  from  behind  the 
bushy  branches  of  the  pine  tree  rose  a  hat 
and  a  bearskin  mask,  came  a  voice,  saying 
thickly,  as  though  disguised:  "Hands  up! 
You're  covered !" 

"Put  up  your  hands,"  said  John  W.  to 
Mrs.  Bates,  himself  setting  tin-  example. 
"Them  pesterin'  footpads!" 

"Line  up  there  on  the  road!"  said  one 
voice.  "No  monkcyin'.  There's  three  of 
us !" 

"Now  look  here,  boys,"  said  John  W. 
Sabin,  "I'm  out  on  a  matter  of  life-and- 
deatli  business.    I've  got  about  a  thousand 
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Marmon  Owners  Have 
Increased  Mileage  33.3% 
Increased  Speed     5.5  M.  P.  H. 
Increased  Power  11.2% 


From  that  better  damp 
day  performance  has 
been  developed  the 
simple,  scientific,  me- 
chanically perfect  prin- 
ciple of  the  Automatic 
Steam  Carburetor. 


You  notice  that 
yourengineper- 
forms  better  on 
damp  days  — 
Learn  the  Rea- 
son. 


Packard  Owners  Have 
Increased  Mileage  41.3% 
Increased  Speed     5.2  M.  P.  H. 
Increased  Power  9.0% 


//  injects  live  steam 
into  the  gasoline 
manifold,  after  it  has 
mixed  it  with  heated 
air  from  exhaust  pipe. 


Kissell  Owner's  Have 
Increased  Mileage  33.3% 
Increased  Speed      5.3  M.  P.  H. 
Increased  Power  10.0% 


The  action  of  this  de- 
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carbon  deposits  in  cyl- 
inders—  helps  you  keep 
spark  plugs  clean  all 
the  time.< 
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your  motor  in- 
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engine. 
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dollars  gold  in  my  jeans.  You  can  have 
that.  I'll  chuck  it  to  you  if  you'll  let  me 
put  my  hands  down.  You  ought  to  know 
I  wouldn't  shoot,  with  a  lady  on  board." 

"Hell ! "  came  the  voice  of  First  Footpad, 
registering  even  through  its  disguise  of 
pebbles  under  the  tongue  both  surprise  and 
disgust.  "Who  are  you?" 

"John  W.  Sabin,"  said  the  voice  from 
the  buckboard,  in  the  accents  with  which 
royalty  might  announce  "The  King." 

"Sister  Anne  and  Simple  Simon!"  came 
the  thick  voice  of  First  Footpad;  and  the 
tone  implied  a  disappointment  too  great 
for  ordinary  profanity.  Whispers,  mingled 
now  and  then  with  an  audible  oath,  pro- 
ceeded from  behind  the  felled  pine  tree. 

Then  out  came  a  disguised  voice:  "All 
right.  Push  along.  We  ain't  robbin'  you." 

"That's  right  good  of  you  boys,"  said 
John  W.  "Can  I  put  down  my  hands  to 
get  these  lines?  Thanks.  That's  right. 
Just  pull  that  tree  back.  Say" — he  paused- 
with  the  reins  half  gathered,  as  one  who  is 
caught  by  a  new  idea — "if  I  chuck  you 
fellers  a  handful  of  twenties  will  you  go 
home  peaceable  for  the  night  and  leave  this 
here  road  alone?  I  may  want  it  later,  and 
I'll  be  in  a  hurry." 

"All  right!"  came  the  muttering  voice 
of  Second  Footpad,  who,  dimly  outlined 
by  the  starlight,  was  dragging  at  the  butt 
of  the  tree. 

"  Might  as  well  knock  off.  Been  a  night 
of  hard  luck." 

Mr.  Sabin  reached  to  his  trousers  pocket, 
cast  out  a  shower  which  glinted  in  the  side 
lamps,  which  made  a  jingling  on  the  road- 
way. 

"Oh,  say,  you  understand  I'm  forgettin' 
this  little  episode!  Get  up!"  he  clucked 
to  the  horses. 

But  Mrs.  Bates,  until  now  forgotten  in 
this  purely  masculine  affair,  spoke  from  the 
seat  beside  him. 

"Better  ask  them  if  they've  seen  Nellie!" 
Her  voice  was  perfectly  firm. 

"Oh,  sure!"  said  John  W.,  pulling  up 
again.  "Boys,  seen  anything  on  this  road 
of  a  single  rig — phaeton,  wall-eyed,  rat- 
tailed  buckskin  horse,  couple  of  people 
aboard — tall  man,  young,  and  a  girl?" 

"    ,  yes!"  said  the  disguised 

voice  of  Second  Footpad.  "Excuse  me, 
lady.  That  was  the  first  streak  of  hard 
luck  this  evenin'.  Stuck  'em  up  not  five 
minutes  ago,  and  got  nothin'  but  drink 
money." 

"How'd  that  happen?"  asked  John  W. 
casually. 

"He  couldn't  make  no  gunplay  any  more 
than  you  could,  because  he  had  a  lady 
aboard,"  said  First  Footpad.  He  con- 
tinued volubly  though  thickly,  as  one  glad 
to  break  the  monotony  of  a  lonely  calling 
by  a  little  social  converse:  "Females 
always  was  my  bane  and  menace.  The  girl 
talked  us  out  of  takin'  any  thin'  off  him  but 
a  little  tip  of  ten  dollars.  She  allowed  they 
was  just  married  and  needed  it  to  set  up 
housekeeping." 

"Married!"  The  one  word  shot  out  of 
Mrs.  Bates  before  she  could  control  herself. 

"Must  have  got  married  awful  sudden," 
said  John  W.,  still  affecting  a  casual 
gossipy  tone.  "It's  the  outfit  we've  been 
looking  for,  and  they  weren't  married  when 
last  seen." 

"Yep,"  said  First  Footpad,  breaking 
into  the  conversation.  "They  drawed  all 
the  luck  that's  loose  to-night  in  this  neck 
of  the  woods.  We  didn't  git  none  of  it. 
They  was  makin'  for  Beantown  because 
they  didn't  want  to  git  hitched  in  Carbo- 
nado for  some  reason  or  other.  They 
bumped  onto  Judge  McDougall  a-drivin' 
on  the  road.  He  got  right  down  and 
hitched  'em  on  the  spot.  The  little  girl  told 
us  all  about  it.  Durn  nice  girl.  The  young 
feller's  drew  a  prize  winner,  all  right." 

"Where've  they  gone  now?"  asked 
John  W. 

First  Footpad  let  a  laugh  bubble  through 
the  pebbles  under  his  tongue. 

"That's  the  joke  of  it ! "  said  he.  "  They're 
in  the  funniest  fix  you  ever  did  see,  and 
they  don't  give  a  durn,  as  I  figure  it,  on 
account  of  love's  young  dream.  For  some 
reason  or  other  they're  shy  on  Carbonado, 
but  they're  afraid  if  he  holds  out  that 
bronco  he  hired  from  the  Elite  Stables 
he'll  bump  up  against  it  for  hoss  stealin'. 
So  they've  went  into  retirement  until  day- 
break, when  he  figures  he  can  hire  some- 
body on  the  road  to  drive  the  bronco 
back.  Girl  told  us  all  about  it  while  we 
was  congratulatin'  and  felicitatin'  'em. 
Oh,  we  had  a  regular  party!  Only  needed 
oyster  stew  and  strawberry  ice  cream  to 
make  it  a  Friday  night  sociable." 


"But  where  are  they  holding  out?" 
asked  John  W.  with  a  laugh  that  sounded 
a  little  forced. 

"Said  they  was  goin'  to  them  abandoned 
cabins  of  the  Jennie  D.,  half  a  mile  up  the 
side  road  over  there,"  replied  First  Foot- 
pad. 

"All  right,"  said  John  W.  Sabin.  "  Guess 
we'll  go  and  congratulate  'em,  too.  Re- 
member, boys,  nothin'  happened  to-night 
far's  I'm  concerned — or  this  lady  either. 
But  if  I  was  you  I'd  scoop  up  those  twen- 
ties out  there  in  the  road  and  use  'em  to 
buy  stage  fare  to  some  camp  over  the 
Divide.  You've  treated  me  decent,  so  I 
don't  mind  tellin'  you,  by  way  of  returnin' 
favors,  that  the  city  marshal  is  gettin'  all 
ready  for  a  general  roundup  of  the  hull  of 
you.  Of  course  if  there's  anythin'  like 
lynchin',  I'll  say  a  good  word  for  you,  but 
I  wish  you'd  save  me  the  trouble.  Good 
night.  Giddap." 

XI 

THE  married  couple  of  an  hour  sat  just 
inside  the  doorway  of  a  half-ruined  log 
cabin,  the  second  in  the  line  of  three  which 
marked  the  site  of  that  notorious  failure, 
the  Jennie  D. 

Though  now  and  then  one  or  the  other 
stirred  to  kiss  or  to  murmur  rapturous 
nothings,  they  were  mostly  silent. 

The  truth  is  that  actuality  was  creeping 
into  the  dream,  as  actuality  will.  With  it 
came  worry  as  to  the  next  move.  Getting 
a  job  to  support  a  wife  had  seemed,  in  the 
inspiration  of  action,  like  nothing  at  all. 
Now  it  seemed  a  very  great  something. 
Carbonado  was  impracticable  on  account 
of  the  baron  like  power  swayed  by  the  great 
and  offended  John  W.  The  best  chance  was 
Cottonwood  Camp.  He  was  not  sure  about 
the  fare  to  Cottonwood.  It  would  certainly 
make  a  big  hole  in  the  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars  that  remained  after  paying  Judge 
McDougall's  fee  and  tipping  the  foot- 
pads. 

To  her,  actuality  brought  thoughts  more 
disturbing  to  the  emotions.  The  face  of  her 
mother,  reading  that  note,  would  glance  in 
and  out  of  her  mental  vision.  At  one  in- 
stant she  felt  like  a  very  little  girl  who 
wants  to  tell  her  mother  she  is  sorry,  to  be 
cuddled  and  caressed.  To  blot  the  picture 
and  down  the  thought  she  began  speaking; 
and  she,  too,  he  noted,  was  running  on  the 
subject  of  her  dress. 

"Most  girls,"  she  said,  forcing  a  little 
laugh,  "want  to  get  married  in  a  white  silk 
dress  with  a  veil  and  orange  blossoms  and 
lots  of  cut  flowers  and  ushers  and  brides- 
maids and  a  wedding  reception.  I  never 
did.  What  I  really  wanted  to  do  was  to 
elope,  but  I  felt  I  didn't  care  how  I  married 
so  long  as  I  loved  the  man.  But  see — I 
have  been  married  in  a  fine  silk  dress  and 
white  gloves,  and  my  columbine  boy  was 
all  the  flowers  I  wanted.  And  I  did  have  a 
wedding  reception — those  robbers!" 

Now  her  laugh  was  genuine. 

"Sort  of  chivaree.  Sort  of  " 

He  stopped  suddenly  on  the  word;  and 
the  stiffening  of  his  frame  wa"rned  her  also 
into  silence.  Footsteps,  cautious  and 
muffled  yet  distinct,  sounded  from  the  trail 
below  the  first  cabin.  He  was  instantly  on 
his  feet,  but  crouching. 

"  Get  back  in  there — as  far  back  as  you 
can  get— and  keep  low,"  he  commanded 
masterfully. 

He  followed  her;  but  he  stopped  just 
inside  the  darkness  beside  the  open  door. 
Looking  back  over  her  shoulder  as  she  tip- 
toed, she  could  see  in  the  starlight  that  he 
was  crouching;  and  she  heard  a  sharp 
metallic  click.  Silence  for  a  moment; 
then  the  footsteps  again.  They  seemed  now 
to  have  reached  the  ruins  of  the  first  cabin. 
Tommy's  voice  came  out  so  suddenly  and 
clearly  that  she  started  and  cowered  for  an 
instant  against  the  wall. 

"Halt!  Who  are  you?  I've  got  you 
covered!" 

The  footsteps  ceased;  for  perhaps  ten 
seconds  the  silence  was  again  absolute. 
Then  spoke  a  voice  which  she  recognized 
instantly  as  that  of  John  W.  Sabin. 

"If  you're  the  young  feller  that's  jest 
eloped  with  Miss  Bates,  I  wouldn't  make 
no  gun  plays.  You're  likely  to  hit  your 
mother-in-law.  If  you're  anybody  else, 
lemme  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  and 
circumstances  that  the  barrel  of  your  gat 
ain't  browned,  and  I've  got  it  spotted.  And 
also  covered.  Avoid  nickel  plate  on  gun 
barrels.  No,  don't  move  it — steady  now. 
I  like  to  know  jest  where  you  are!" 

"It's  Mr.  Sabin ! "  whispered  Nellie  from 
the  shadows.  "Don't  shoot,"  she  called 
aloud.  "It's  us,  mother — and  we're  mar- 
ried."    (Concluded  on  Page  JOS) 
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MODEL  43-A 
Touring  and  Roadster 

$1445 

Sedan  and  Coupe 

$2145 

All  Prices  F.  0.  B.  Lansing 

War  Tax  Additional 


A  Recognition  of  Better  Value 


It  is  easy  to  understand  why  public 
favor  has  swung  so  decisively  to  the 
Oldsmobile  "Four  " 

For  everyone  knows  the  American 
people  are  today  buying  upon 
shrewd  comparisons  that  discover 
exceptional  value. 

And  we  believe  you  will  admit,  on 
acquaintance,  that  goodness  out- 
of'the'ordinary  stamps  the  all' 
around  character  of  the  Oldsmobile 
"Four,"  from  the  graceful  sweep  of 
its  low,  clean  line  to  the  amazing 
excess  of  power  that  delights  you 
as  you  ride  or  drive. 

This  reserve  of  power  that  flows 
at  will  for  every  possible  use  is 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  its 
dependability. 

You  will  quickly  notice  that  it 
results  in  unusual  flexibility,  as  well 
as  splendid  sureness  in  making  the 
stiff  grade  or  lugging  without  strain 
through  the  heavy  going. 


A  further  study  of  this  Oldsmobile 
will  reveal  higher  qualities  of  com' 
fort,  appearance  and  performance 
than  you  have  previously  known 
in  any  moderatelypnced  four' 
cylinder  car. 

The  riding  ease  that  is  always  an 
Oldsmobile  feature  is  here  empha' 
sized  by  the  wide,  deeplycushioned 
seats  of  fine,  genuine  leather,  the 
1 1 5'inch  wheel  base  and  extra  long 
springs  that  cradle  the  body.  The 
lowswung,  seven'inch  frame,  too, 
makes  for  greater  stability  on  all 
roads. 

But  you  must  actually  ride  in  this 
car — and  drive  it,  to  appreciate  the 
reasons  for  its  immediate  acceptance 
wherever  it  has  been  shown. 

Only  then  will  you  realize  the 
positive  superiorities  of  size,beauty, 
power  and  performance  that  23 
years  of  Oldsmobile  experience 
have  created. 


We  Suggest  That  You  Send  For  Folder  Descriptive  of  This  T^lew  Model  43-A 

OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS 


LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


OSHAWA,  ONTARIO 
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aJrance 

the^New Pattern 


La  FlVANCE,  the  new  Wnv 
Rogers  &  Son  pattern  is  es- 
pecially designed  to  appeal  to 
the  Woman  Who  is  looting' 
£oy  something  beautifully1 
distinctive  and  Harmonious  in 
reasonably  priced  silVerplate. 

La  France  carries  the  Wnv 
Rogers  (&  Son  unlimited  Wear 
guarantee.  Time  Has  proven 
that  this  means  La  France  sil* 
Verplate  Will  Wear  year"  after 
year;  With  unirmoaired  beauty. 


PIECES  ILLUSTRATED 

Y2  doz.  Medium  Forks  .    .    .  $3.50 

Tomato  Servers,  each    .    .    .  2.00 

y2  doz.  Teaspoons     ....  1.75 

Y2  doz.  Medium  Knives 

hollow  handle  9.00 

Sugar  Shell,  each  75 


THE  BEST  AT  THE  PRJCE" 
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(Concluded  from  Page  102) 

A  feminine  voice  with  a  wail  in  it  came 
nit  of  t  lie  darkness  behind  the  ruins:  "  Yes, 
jo  on  and  shoot.  Do!  After  what  you've 
lone  to  me  to-night  " 

Nellie  had  crossed  the  dark  floor  to  her 
lew  husband's  side  before  she  interrupted: 
'Now,  mother,  don't  blame  this  on 
rommy.  He  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  I 
;ot  him  to  do  it." 

"That's  not  so,"  interrupted  Tommy  in 
iis  turn.  "I'm  responsible." 

"I  believe  you,"  said  Mrs.  Bates,  en- 
-irely  ignoring  the  interruption  of  her  son- 
n-law.  "I  believe  you — I  think  you'd  be 
:apable  of  anything.  After  all  I've  done 
o  make  you  a  lady !  Didn't  I  always  know 

ust  how  sly  you  were?    Didn't  I  " 

ier  voice  choked. 

"Mother,"  said  Nellie,  perfectly  calmly, 
'when  you  think  it  over  you're  going  to 
ee  it  was  the  only  way.  Mr.  Sabin,  she 
>rought  me  up  here  to  marry  you— because 
rou  were  rich.  And,  Mr.  Sabin,  I  didn't 
vant  to  marry  you.  I  wanted  to  marry 
rommy  from  the  first  minute  I  saw  him. 

have  married  him.  And  I'm  going  away 
o  make  a  start  with  him  if  I  have  to  work 
ny  fingers  to  the  bone." 

She  let  her  hand  flutter  to  the  shoulder 
)f  Tommy,  still  holding  his  cocked  revolver 
rained  in  a  general  way  on  the  darkness — 
)eing  still  uncertain  as  to  the  consequences 
)f  taking  it  away. 

"Him!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bates.  "Him! 
\.  nobody  from  nowhere  that  you've  only 
mown  four  days.  Came  and  sneaked  you 
rom  me.  Didn't  have  the  manhood  " 

"That's  enough,  mother!"  cut  in  Nellie. 

"And  Mr.  Sabin — the  finest  man  I  ever 

mew   Oh,  if  you'd  been  with  me  to- 

light  you'd  know  what  a  nature  he's  got!" 

"I'm  certain  he  is  a  fine  man,"  Nellie 
laid;  "and  if  you  feel  that  way  about  it 
vhy  don't  y°u  marry  him  yourself?" 

A  blank  dead  silence  followed.  'It  was 
jroken  first  by  the  slight  rustle  made  by 
rommy  as  he  rose  from  his  uncomfortable 
Dosition  and  gently  let  down  the  hammer 
)f  his  revolver.  Nellie  touched  him  in  the 
iarkness.  His  free  hand  went  round  her. 
Ele  started  to  say  something,  but  she 
(topped  him  with  a  "Sh-h-h,"  and  her  hand 
'elt  for  his  mouth. 

Absolute  silence  again ;  then  a  smothered 
lolloquy  from  the  ruins  of  the  first  cabin; 
;hen  John  W.  Sabin's  positive  voice  slashed 
;he  darkness:  "Well,  I've  just  asked  her!" 

Nellie,  from  her  nest  in  her  husband's 
'ree  arm,  gave  a  little  shake  of  delight. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it, 
mother?  "  she  asked. 

It  was  John  W.  Sabin  who  answered: 

"She  says  she  won't.  She's  got  a  fool 
lotion  that  if  she  takes  me  now  I'll  think 
she's  taking  me  for  my  money." 


"Now,  Mr.  Sabin,"  said  Nellie,  "I  know 
mother  like  a  book.  She's  been  just  crazy 
about  you  from  the  minute  she  met  you. 
I  suppose  there's  where  I  get  this  habit  of 
love  at  first  sight."  This  last  was  partly 
for  Tommy's  benefit,  and  Nellie  punctuated 
her  words  by  a  soft  pat  on  his  cheek.  "  Only 
she's  always  wanted  me  to  marry  well — 
mother's  been  a  perfect  dandy  to  me — and 
she  just  wouldn't  entertain  the  idea.  She's 
been  talking  about  you  night  and  day — 
and  it  wasn't  for  my  benefit,  either.  She 
was  just  keeping  the  idea  back — weren't 
you,  mother? — because  she  wanted  me  to 
be  happy — and  she  thought  anybody  must 
be  happy  married  to  you.  Of  course,  there 
was  the  money,  too — she  wanted  me  to 
have  money.  Mother  and  I  quarreled  this 
evening  and  I've  treated  her  dreadfully. 
But,  Mr.  Sabin,  she's  the  most  perfect 
dear!" 

Nellie  paused,  as  if  to  judge  the  effect 
of  her  words.   Only  silence  for  a  moment. 

"Ask  her  if  she  wouldn't  take  you  this 
very  moment  if  you  were  as  poor  as  we 
are!"  said  Nellie. 

Again  she  listened.  At  first  only  silence, 
so  that  the  sound  of  a  distant  catamount 
complaining  of  the  night,  the  ripple  of  Bear 
Creek,  the  gentle  rustling  of  dwarf-pine 
branches  came  almost  painfully  loud.  Then 
the  murmuring  voices  down  in  the  shadows 
of  the  first  cabin  began  again,  and  Nellie 
gave  another  eager  exultant  squirm  against 
the  shoulder  of  the  waiting  Tommy. 

And  suddenly  came  the  voice  of  John  W. 
Sabin,  not  with  its  customary  firm  attack, 
but  much  more  softly. 

"Young  feller,  when  that  there  Judge 
McDougall  stopped  to  marry  you" — on 
these  words  both  the  lovers  gave  a  start  of 
surprise — "was  he  makin'  for  Carbonado 
or  Beantown?" 

"Going  home  to  Beantown,"  said 
Tommy;  and  realized  that  he  had  hitherto 
been  very  much  out  of  the  conversation. 

"All  right,"  said  John  W.  Sabin.  "Say, 
daughter-in-law,  tell  your  man  to  hitch  up 
that  wall-eyed  buckskin  and  drive  you  back 
to  Carbonado.  We'll  meet  you  at  the  Maison 
Riche  in  an  hour — for  the  weddin'  supper." 

Down  the  dark  trail  went  Mr.  Sabin  and 
Mrs.  Bates.  The  lovers  within  the  second 
cabin  wisely  said  nothing  more,  but  only 
embraced  each  other  in  the  darkness, 
listening  to  the  soft  murmur  of  conversa- 
tion, to  the  rustling  footsteps,  to  more  low 
inaudible  conversation,  which,  like  the 
footsteps,  died  gradually  into  nothing. 
Only  one  thing  did  they  hear  distinctly. 

It  came  toward  the  last,  in  the  voice  of 
Mrs.  Bates:  "Well,  I  declare— that  child 
has  had  her  way  with  me  again!" 

(THE  END) 


(Continued  from  Page  9) 


is  habitual  beggars.  There  are  foreigners  in 
Uhina  sufficiently  hardened  to  the  sight  of 
human  misery  to  dismiss  the  whole  famine- 
stricken  population  from  their  minds  as 
habitual  beggars  or  people  who  might  just 
is  well  be  dead  anyhow,  but  nobody  could 
mistake  the  great  majority  of  these  mobs 
is  anything  but  victims  of  the  most  un- 
usual calamity,' even  for  China.  Babies — 
the  Chinese  baby  is  probably  the  quaintest 
and  most  appealing  little  animal  on  earth; 
□Id  men,  old  women,  reflecting  in  their  de- 
meanor the  profound  respect  in  which 
foreigners  are  held;  mothers,  fathers, 
young  boys,  little  girls;  all  thinly  clad, 
most  of  them  unbelievably  ragged  and 
dirty,  many  of  them  already  showing  signs 
of  starvation  dropsy;  others  emaciated, 
drawn,  with  teeth  bared  in  the  uncontrol- 
lable hunger  grin  with  which  famine- 
stricken  peoples  grow  familiar. 

A  foreign  face  appears  at  a  car  window, 
and  down  they  go  upon  their  knees,  bow- 
ing, their  foreheads  in  the  dust  and  uttering 
strange  wailing  sounds.  A  mother  picks 
Up  her  little,  solemn-eyed  baby,  pats  its 
Itomach,  points  to  its  mouth,  then  she 
forces  it  down  upon  its  knees  and  makes  it 
fairly  grind  its  little  head  in  the  cindery 
dust  to  emphasize  her  plea.  By  signs  she 
makes  it  plain  she  cares  nothing  about,  her- 
•elf,  but  begs  you  please  to  give  her  baby 
food.  I  tell  you  such  misery  has  no  right  to 
exist  and  especially  should  not  be  visited 
Upon  a  people  that  for  industry  and  fru- 
gality has  not  an  equal  on  earth. 

Just  outside  Tientsin  there  are  great 
refugee  camps,  as  there  are  outside  Peking 


and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  most  other 
cities.  The  refugees  are  nearly  all  farmers 
from  the  worst  dried-up  areas.  Such 
Chinese  are  the  best  citizenry  of  the  coun- 
try, and  would  not  seek  assistance  until  all 
personal  resources  were  literally  exhausted. 
They  begin  by  selling  warm  clothing  if  they 
have  any  to  sell  and  can  find  anyone  to 
buy  it;  and  they  usually  can.  Then  they 
dispose  of  the  roof  timbers  of  their  houses, 
and  in  localities  where  there  is  no  fuel  there 
are  always  purchasers  for  these.  When 
they  have  nothing  left  to  sell  they  trudge 
away,  singly  or  in  groups,  making  for  the 
cities.  But  in' their  tremendous  numbers 
the  cities  cannot  receive  them,  so  they  are 
gathered  up  as  they  arrive  and  are  herded 
into  the  most  extraordinary  camps  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  I  have  just  walked  all 
over  one  near  Tientsin,  where  45,000  people 
are  living  for  all  the  world  like  so  many 
prairie  dogs. 

I  am  omitting  a  lot  of  dreadful  details 
about  frequent  slaughter  of  the  innocents 
and  suicide  of  the  aged,  and  the  sale  of 
thoUKUldl  of  young  girls  into  the  slavery  of 
the  cities.  Hut  I  shall  get  more  definite 
information  of  these  things  as  I  go  along. 
I  have  yet  to  get  down  into  Ulack  Honan 
and  up  int  o  very  dark  gray  Shansi,  but  1  am 
going  Bl  fast  as  I  can  by  the  best  available 
transportation;  best  available  transporta- 
tion being  narrow,  two-wheeled,  spring- 
less,  torturesome  Peking  carts,  drawn  by  a 
misshapen,  undersized,  underfed,  but  nor- 
mally contrary  specimen  of  mule.  How- 
ever, the  records  are  already  filled  with 
harrowing    instances    of    these  dreadful 
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Beautiful  Saranac  Lake. 
N.  Y.,  in  the  Adiron- 
dack Mountains,  where 
more  than  50  Evin- 
rudes  are  in  use. 


-IX 


No  More  Rowing! 

Breezing  over  the  water  without  oar-work,  speeding 
away  to  distant  fishing  ground,  off  for  a  visit  to 
neighboring  summer  resort,  or  merely  loafing  along 
for  a  cool  ride — that's  Evinruding!  The  favorite 
sport  of  more  than  100,000  vacationists  and  outdoor- 
lovers. 

Why  lose  half  the  fun  of  this  year's  outings  sweating 
at  the  oars?  Clamp  a  sturdy  little  Evinrude  to  your 
row  boat  or  canoe  and  know  all  the  joys  of  motor- 
boating  at  a  surprisingly  reasonable  cost. 

See  the  Evinrude  at  your 
hardware  or  sporting  goods 
dealer's  and  ask  him  why  it 
costs  only  $10  a  year.  Or  send  for  illustrated  catalog." 
Evinrude  service  is  as  convenient  as  the  motor 
itself.   All  the  Service  Stations  listed  below  carry 
a  stock  of  parts — you  need  never  wait  long  for  a 
replacement. 

EVINRUDE  MOTOR  COMPANY 
406  Evinrude  Bldg.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

DISTRIBUTORS: 
69  Cortlandt  St.,  New  Y  ork,  N.  V.  440  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif . 
214  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  211  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

SERVICE  STATIONS: 
Savannah,  Ga.  10-20N.  HowardSt.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

945  VV.  45th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.    137  McGill  St.,  Montreal,  Que. 
130  Chartres  St.,  New  Orleans,  La.    1563  Monterey  Ave., Victoria,  B.  C 


2  Horse  Power 

DETACHABLE  MOTOR  FOR  WATERCRAFT  ^SSmSSSS 

Magneto. 
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things,  and  with  further  reports  coming  in 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  International 
Relief  Committee  every  day.  A  girl  baby 
can  be  bought  almost  anywhere  in  North 
China  to-day  for  three  copper  cents,  or 
about  one  American  penny;  and  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  Chinese  mothers  are  just 
like  other  mothers.  They  love  their  babies. 
More  is  asked  for  little  boys  than  for  little 
girls.  Pretty  young  girls  for  houses  of 
prostitution  are  sold  for  two,  three  and 
four  dollars,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  purchasing  agent  as  to  their  degree  of 
desirability,  but  the  carcass  of  a  dead 
donkey,  no  matter  what  the  donkey  died 
of,  is  worth  anywhere  from  three  to  six 
dollars. 

Then  there  are  the  bandits,  adding  a 
touch  of  gruesome  picturesqueness  to  the 
situation.  I  am  on  my  way  now  down  into 
the  regions  in  Honan  and  South  Chi-li, 
where  they  are  operating.  They  seem  to 
be  having  things  pretty  much  their  own 
way.  They  are  demobilized  or  escaped 
soldiers  of  a  former  political  regime,  retain- 
ing their  arms  and  uniforms,  and  have 
developed  a  very  neat  little  system.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  about  800  or  1000 
strong.  Many  are  mounted  and  they 
operate  in  bands  of  about  fifty  each.  With 
whole  provinces  at  their  mercy  because  of 
the  inability  of  the  present  government  to 
provide  adequate  police  organization,  they 
are  able  to  do  magnificent  execution  with 
minimum  risk  to  themselves.  They  are 
said  to  be  sworn  not  to  molest  foreigners, 
but  foreigners  have  little  faith  in  Chinese 


bandits  and  when  entering  their  territory 
go  provided  with  means  of  self-protection. 

A  band  selects  a  town  or  village  to  be 
looted,  and  in  broad  daylight  sends  in  a 
detachment  in  uniform  to  make  an  investi- 
gation. The  men  in  this  detachment  main- 
tain a  respectful  attitude  toward  the 
people  and  conduct  themselves  in  an  or- 
derly manner,  pay  their  way,  and  do  noth- 
ing to  excite  suspicion  or  precipitate  a  row. 
But  they  locate  definitely  everyone  who 
has  money  or  is  supposed  to  have  money. 
Then  they  take  their  departure.  When 
night  falls  they  return  with  companions  in 
full  force  and  conduct  a  raid.  They  gather 
up  all  the  rich  or  well-to-do  and  select  also 
a  few  of  the  lowliest  of  the  poor.  When 
they  reach  their  lair  they  go  through  a  most 
interesting  ceremony.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed by  victims  who  have  lived  through 
it.  They  line  up  the  famine-stricken  pau- 
pers, demand  of  them  ransom  for  their  lives, 
having  first  placed  those  from  whom  they 
expect  to  collect  where  they  cannot  fail  to 
observe  every  detail  of  the  procedure.  The 
poor  victims  of  this  ghastly  comedy  plead 
truthfully  that  they  have  nothing  to  give, 
whereupon  they  are  either  shot  or  butch- 
ered. When  it  comes  the  turn  of  the  rich 
or  well-to-do  to  toe  the  mark  and  speak 
up  they  are  ready  to  meet  any  demands 
that  may  be  made,  and  demands  usually 
are  based  on  accurate  knowledge  of  their 
ability  to  meet  them. 

Editor's  Note — The  Saturday  Evening  Post  will 
be  glad  to  receive  and  forward  contributions  to  the 
China  Famine  Fund. 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 


nothing  but  Italian  control  of  Fiume  would 
satisfy  the  nation.  With  that  practically 
impossible,  in  view  of  the  uncompromising 
attitude  of  the  President,  the  overthrow  of 
the  Orlando  government  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  unless  something  unforeseen 
occurred  to  affect  the  situation.  But  by 
neither  word  nor  manner  did  Signor  Or- 
lando show  his  feelings.  Even  up  to  the 
time  when  the  defeat  of  his  government  was 
certain  to  take  place  within  a  few  days  and 
it  was  substantially  settled  that  Signor 
Tittoni  would  succeed  him  at  Paris  as  the 
head  of  the  Italian  delegation,  the  cheer- 
fulness and  good  humor  of  the  retiring 
Premier  never  forsook  him.  He  accepted 
his  approaching  political  overthrow  with  a 
fine  spirit. 

In  these  trying  circumstances  he  was  the 
same  pleasant,  smiling  gentleman  that  he 
had  been  during  the  early  sessions  of  the 
Council  of  Ten. 

Just  how  far  Signor  Orlando  was  in- 
fluenced in  his  policy  as  to  Fiume  by  Baron 
Sonnino  I  do  not  know.  There  were  many 
competent  observers  who  were  disposed  to 
lay  the  responsibility  for  it  on  the  latter's 
shoulders,  as  he  was  a  past  master  in 
arranging  settlements  through  secret  agree- 
ments. No  one  in  the  Council  of  Ten  was 
so  adept  as  he  in  negotiations  of  this  sort. 
Persuasive  and  plausible,  with  a  manner 
that  impressed  his  listener  with  the  sense 
of  being  the  specially  favored  recipient  of 
important  information,  Baron  Sonnino  was 
unquestionably  successful  in  winning  to  his 
support  those  who  were  susceptible  to  his 
species  of  flattery  and  who  had  a  generous 
opinion  of  their  own  importance.  Where 
the  baron  failed  was  in  his  overvaluation 
of  the  support  which  he  won  in  this  way. 
Had  that  not  been  the  case  the  Italian  plan 
in  regard  to  the  Adriatic  would  have  been 
successful  and  the  Orlando  government,  of 
which  Baron  Sonnino  was  so  influential  a 
member,  would  have  been  stronger  than 
ever  at  Rome. 

What  has  been  said  of  Baron  Sonnino  is 
not  by  way  of  criticism  of  him  as  a  man  but 
of  the  school  of  diplomacy  to  which  he 
belonged.  The  pity  is  that  all  the  intrigues 
and  secretiveness,  from  which  the  peace 
conference  suffered  so  grievously,  did  not 
end  as  the  Fiume  affair  ended.  If  the  con- 
ference had  done  nothing  else  than  dis- 
credit diplomacy  of  that  sort  it  would  have 
been  well  worth  while.  Unfortunately 
others  who  practiced  similar  methods  were 
able  to  form  combinations  and  make  bar- 
gains to  the  mutual  and  material  advantage 
of  their  countries.  Baron  Sonnino's  repu- 
tation as  a  clever  diplomat  and  negotiator, 
who  was  credited,  I  think  unjustly,  with 
hiding  his  real  objects,  did  not  help  him, 


while  other  statesmen,  less  known  in  diplo- 
macy and  possibly  less  frank  in  purpose, 
engaged  in  the  same  practices  that  he  did 
with  impunity  and  with  frequent  success. 

The  fact  is,  when  one  who  knows  what 
went  on  in  Paris  outside  the  recorded  pro- 
ceedings considers  the  months  during  which 
the  conference  was  in  session,  he  cannot 
deny  that  there  was  a  lot  of  hypocrisy 
practiced,  a  lot  of  pretense  about  doing 
things  openly  and  stating  things  candidly 
when  secrecy  and  intrigue  were  only  too 
evident.  One  might  not  like  Baron  Sonni- 
no's policies  and  might  feel  that  they 
flouted  the  conscience  of  the  nations  and 
were  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  but  no  one  could  charge  him  with 
being  a  hypocrite.  He  was  in  fact  far  less 
blameworthy  than  some  who  criticized 
him.  Whatever  may  have  been  thought  of 
the  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  by 
these  self-righteous  negotiators,  he  was  a 
more  reliable  man  than  they,  a  better  man 
with  whom  to  deal.  He  was  without  ques- 
tion an  able  diplomat,  possessing  poise  and 
sagacity,  while  as  a  companion  he  was  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

Neither  Signor  Orlando  nor  Baron 
Sonnino  took  as  active  a  part  in  the  debates 
on  general  questions  which  came  before  the 
Council  of  Ten  as  did  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States,  France  and  Great 
Britain.  Signor  Orlando  was  always  ready 
to  give  his  opinion  on  such  subjects  when 
asked,  and  he  did  it  with  the  clearness 
of  statement  and  logical  presentation  of 
reasons,  of  which  he  was  master.  When, 
however,  the  question  was  one  which  had 
to  do  with  the  national  interests  of  Italy 
he  appeared  to  be  eager  to  express  his 
views,  and  seized  the  first  opportunity  to 
address  the  council.  It  was  also  observable 
that  in  any  discussion  which  touched  his 
government  or  people  even  so  remotely  as 
the  establishment  of  a  precedent  or  policy 
which  might  be  later  invoked  against  them, 
Signor  Orlando  spoke  with  greater  earnest- 
ness and  much  more  emphatically  than  he 
did  on  other  occasions. 

This  was  evidence  of  a  fact,  already 
mentioned,  that  the  Italian  statesmen 
concentrated  their  entire  effort  on  the 
advancement  of  the  material  welfare  of 
their  country.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
Italy,  however  favorably  or  sympathet- 
ically her  course  may  be  viewed,  entered  the 
war  on  conditions  which  in  the  event  of 
victory  by  the  Allies  insured  her  future 
territorial  and  economic  expansion.  She 
sought  a  good  bargain,  and  Great  Britain 
and  France,  in  view  of  the  conditions 
existing  in  April,  1915,  were  forced  to 
accede  to  her  terms.  That  same  dominant 
(Continued  on  Page  109) 
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About  the  last  thing  a  man  does 
before  he  slips  in  the  clutch  is  to  turn 
around  and  see  that  the  car  doors 
are  shut. 

You  do  it.  Everybody  does  it.  Every 
car  manufacturer  has  seen  his  cus- 
tomers do  it  thousands  of  times. 

Why  all  this  worry  about  the  doors ? 
How  many  car  manufacturers  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  cure  it? 


7\  real  Safety  Lock 


It's  queer  how  often  the  sense  of  responsibility  stops  short 
at  the  wrong  place— ' 4  can't  be  bothered  with  details,"  as 
the  saying  is. 

Look  at  the  specifications  of  your  car.  The  door  locks 
seem  like  a  very  small  thing.  An  item  of  hardware — cost  a 
fractional  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  the  car. 

Yet  not  three  motorists  in  the  hundred  trust  their  door 
locks,  without  a  vigorous  shake  to  see  that  the  doors  really 
are  shut ! 


It  is  not  as  though  no  real  safety  lock 
could  be  had. 

There  is  such  a  lock — the  Sears- 
Cross  Lock  with  the  expanding  boh. 

A  lock  that  shuts  with  the  merest 
touch  of  the  fingers.  A  lock  that  ex- 
pands  behind  the  striker  after  the  door 
is  shut.  A  lock  that  holds  tight  against 
jar,  jolt  and  rattle,  and  automatically 
takes  up  wear- -keeps  the  door  shut 
tight  until  you  are  ready  to  open  it. 

The  Sears-Cross  Lock  with  the  ex- 
panding boh  is  used  today  by  39  makers 
of  cars  and  bodies-  on  both  low  and 
high  priced  cars. 


It  will  be  used  by  a  good  many  more 
as  soon  as  manufacturers  wake  up  to 
their  new  responsibility  for  your  safety 
and  ease  of  mind  in  driving  your  car. 

True,  it  costs  them  more  than  the 
old-style  latch — but  not  enough  more 
to  weigh  against  their  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  you. 

*      *  * 

The  Sears-Cross  Lock  is  the  only 
car  door  lock  with  an  expiniding  bolt. 

It  is  made  by  the  National  Seal 
Company  -makers  also  of  a  most 
complete  line  of  motor  car  door 
locks  of  all  types. 


for ^^utomobile  Doors 


Blue  /'t  ints  and  Specifications  Gladly  Furnished  to  Manufacturers 
NATIONAL   SEAL   COMPANY,    INC.,    14th    Avenue    and    36th    Street,    Brooklyn,    N.  Y. 
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IrcifficTriLck 


Standing  up  under 
the  Hardest  Service  a 
Motor  Truck  can  be  put  to 


The  records  of  performance  of  the  thousands  of  Traffics  that  have  been 
subjected  to  such  jobs  for  years  have  won  warm  friends  for  this  remark- 
able motor  truck  and  are  making  new  ones  every  day. 

Kxamine  the  Traffic  Chain  of  Specifications  and  convince  yourself  that  it  is 
the  most  remarkable  truck  value  in  existence — write  for  catalog  today. 

Notice  to  Dealers.— Some  valuable  territory  still  open.   Wire  at  our  expense. 
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(Continued  from  Page  106) 

purpose  was  apparent  throughout  the 
negotiations  at  Paris.  I  laving  secured  to  a 
large  extent  the  rewards  promised  a  month 
before  Italy  declared  war  against  Austria- 
Hungary,  as  embodied  in  the  Pact  of  Lon- 
don, the  Italian  representatives  at  the 
peace  conference  sought  further  advan- 
tages by  advancing  new  claims.  Of  course 
these  claims  were  selfish  and  not  based 
primarily  on  international  justice,  but  in 
that  they  did  not  differ  from  the  claims  of 
other  allied  governments.  The  difference 
lay,  as  I  see  it,  in  the  fact  that  the  Italians 
urged  their  claims  frankly  and  without 
subterfuge,  while  others,  seeking  to  hide 
their  nationalistic  purposes,  demanded  that 
their  claims  should  be  recognized  on  the 
ground  that  to  do  so  would  make  for  the 
future  peace  of  the  world  and  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  the 
possession  of  which  they  coveted. 

Lip  Virtue  vs.  Heart  Virtue 

While  Signor  Orlando  had  taken  part  in 
secret  negotiations  as  to  Fiume  and  had 
endeavored  to  obtain  his  object  by  bringing 
personal  influence  to  bear  on  others,  it 
always  seemed  to  me  that  the  secretive 
method  employed  contradicted  the  frank- 
ness and  openness  which  he  otherwise  dis- 
played. He  was  certainly  not  by  nature 
disposed  to  deceive  as  to  his  purpose. 
Possibly  he  and  Baron  Sonnino  as  well  were 
too  frank,  from  the  point  of  view  of  ex- 
pediency. In  any  event,  apparent  frank- 
ness, seasoned  by  assertions  of  high  moral 
purpose  and  garnished  with  unctuous  pre- 
cepts and  platitudes,  succeeded  where  real 
frankness  failed.  To  admit  openly  that  one 
was  impelled  by  selfish  motives  was  an 
offense  to  those  who  proclaimed  their  own 
altruism,  whatever  their  true  motives 
might  have  been.  It  was  not  playing  the 
game  according  to  the  rules.  The  truth  is 
there  was  at  Paris  too  much  lip  virtue  and 
too  little  heart  virtue  in  the  settlements 
that  were  reached. 

The  Italian  aspirations  conflicted  more 
with  those  of  France  than  with  those  of  any 
other  of  the  Great  Powers.  In  the  Balkans 
and  to  an  extent  in  Asia  Minor  they  came 
into  direct  conflict  in  the  endeavor  of  each 
country  to  extend  its  sphere  cf  commercial 
influence  in  those  regions.  It  was  when 
these  questions  were  being  considered  that 
M.  Clemenceau  and  Signor  Orlando  crossed 
swords  in  debate. 

As  a  rule  the  impression  made  by  the 
debate  was  that  for  logic  and  force  of  rea- 
soning Signor  Orlando  had  the  better  cf  the 
argument.  He  seemed  to  know  his  case 
more  thoroughly  and  to  present  it  more 
convincingly  than  did  his  French  adver- 
sary. In  fact  if  the  latter  had  not  been  the 
great  personality  that  he  was  he  would 
often  have  been  forced  to  acknowledge 
defeat.  But  he  never  did.  Clemenceau 
defeated  was  unthinkable  to  Clemenceau, 
and  that  attitude  had  unquestionably  a 
potent  influence  on  his  associates.  As  a 
consequence  Signor  Orlando  did  not 
triumph  so  frequently  as  he  otherwise 
might  have  in  his  word  combats  with  the 
fierce  old  champion  of  France,  who  treated 
him,  I  believe  intentionally,  with  far  less 
consideration  than  he  did  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

Though  Signor  Orlando  possessed  ad- 
mirable traits  of  character  and  exhibited  a 
skill  in  debate  which  none  of  his  confreres 
excelled,  he  was  nevertheless  the  least  in- 
fluential of  the  Big  Four  and  had  the  least 
to  do  with  formulating  the  terms  of  peace 
with  Germany.  This  was  doubtless  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  relative  military, 
naval  and  financial  strength  of  the  Great 
Powers  represented  in  the  Council  of  Four. 
Comparison  by  this  standard  which,  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  was  the  principal  standard 
in  weighing  influence  at  the  peace  confer- 
ence tended  to  place  Italy  in  the  back- 
ground and  to  subordinate  the  views  of  her 
statesmen.  I  know  also  that  some  felt 
that  the  Italian  Government  had  driven 
too  sharp  a  bargain  with  the  Entente  in 
1915  and  was  now  demanding  more  than 
its  pound  of  flesh,  in  spite  of  the  small 
part  which  the  more  critical  in  Europe 
asserted  Italy  had  taken  in  the  latter 
months  of  the  struggle.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  disposition  to  repudiate  the  Italian 
claims  or  at  least  to  reject  many  of  them. 
It  was  with  evident  reluctance  that  France 
and  Great  Britain  conceded  their  treaty 
obligations.  Neither  of  them  vigorously 
supported  Italy  when  her  claims  were 
urged.  The  attitude  seemed  to  be  that  of 
tolerance  for  a  nation  which  had  not  won 


by  arms  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  deci- 
sions but  was  by  agreement  entitled  to  it. 
It  was  therefore  especially  fortunate  for  the 
Italian  people  that  they  had  in  Signor 
Orlando  so  well-trained  a  statesman,  so 
talented  an  advocate  and  so  keen  a 
logician  to  represent  them  at  the  confer- 
ence. He  could  not  be  and  was  not  ignored. 

A  review  of  the  foregoing  estimate  of  the 
personalities  of  the  four  statesmen  com- 
posing the  Council  of  the  Heads  of  States, 
in  whose  hands  it  may  be  said  rested  the 
political  and  economic  future  of  the  world, 
shows  that  each  of  them  possessed  qualities 
of  mind  which  fitted  him  to  be  a  leader  of 
men,  but  which  did  not  necessarily  equip 
him  to  act  as  a  negotiator.  I  think  candor 
compels  one  to  admit,  however  much  he 
may  admire  the  superior  attainments  of  the 
Big  Four,  that  it  was  a  misfortune  for 
the  nations  that  the  actual  formulation  of 
the  treaty  with  Germany  was  assumed 
by  them. 

In  the  first  place  the  only  one  of  them 
who  had  the  legal  or  diplomatic  experience 
necessary  for  such  a  task  was  Signor  Or- 
lando, the  least  influential  of  the  council 
and  the  one  who  was  handicapped  by  not 
knowing  English,  in  which  language  the 
proceedings  were  chiefly  conducted.  Of 
the  others,  President  Wilson  thought  like  a 
professor  advocating  a  pet  theory  and  ex- 
panded his  philosophic  ideas  in  a  series  of 
epigrams  which  sounded  well  but  which 
were  difficult  of  practical  application,  if 
not  of  definition.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who 
lacked  the  background  which  only  a  thor- 
ough student  of  history  could  have,  was  an 
opportunist,  who  jumped  to  conclusions 
without  going  through  the  reasoning  proc- 
esses which  are  necessary  for  wise  states- 
manship. Careless  in  thought,  he  was 
equally  careless  in  speech.  Accuracy  of 
expression,  so  essential  in  the  final  settle- 
ment of  an  international  question,  was  not 
one  of  his  attainments.  M.  Clemenceau 
never  bothered  himself  with  the  actual 
wording  of  a  decision.  The  general  prin- 
ciple was  all  that  interested  him.  The 
technical  phraseology  he  left  to  the 
secretariat  general,  directing  them  to  send 
the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Ten  to  the 
drafting  committee.  A  more  unsystematic 
and  loose  way  of  conducting  business  of 
such  moment  can  hardly  be  imagined.  To 
term  it  inexpert  is  a  mild  characterization. 

Four  Controlling  Motives 

To  other  delegates,  appreciative  from 
previous  experience  of  the  importance  of 
exact  and  definite  expression,  this  lax  and 
haphazard  procedure  caused  grave  con- 
cern, though  it  did  not  seem  to  disturb  any 
member  of  the  Council  of  Four.  Fortu- 
nately the  drafting  committee  included 
such  trained  international  jurists  as  Dr. 
James  Brown  Scott,  for  the  United  States; 
Mr.— now  Sir— Cecil  J.  B.  Hurst,  of  the 
British  Foreign  Office;  and  M.  Henri 
Fromageot,  of  the  French  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  To  their  legal  knowledge, 
carefulness  and  industry  are  due  the 
phraseology  of  the  majority  of  the  articles 
of  the  treaty  and  their  orderly  arrangement. 
One  dreads  to  think  what  the  document 
would  have  looked  like  if  it  had  not  passed 
through  their  experienced  hands. 

If  I  were  asked  to  state  the  strongest 
motives  influencing  the  conduct  of  each 
member  of  the  Council  of  Four  during  the 
peace  conference  I  would  state  them  as 
follows:  M.  Clemenceau  -  protection  of 
France  from  future  German  attack,  in- 
demnification for  her  war  losses  and  the 
perpetuation  of  her  international  power  in 
the  world;  President  Wilson— the  creation 
of  a  League  of  Nations  to  make  permanent 
the  terms  of  peace,  to  prevent  war  and  to 
supervise  international  relations  in  the 
future;  Mr.  Lloyd  George  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Pritish  public  opinion,  measured  in 
terms  of  political  success  and  commercial 
advantage;  and  Signor  Orlando  the  ex- 
pansion of  Italy's  territorial  sovereignty 
and  economic  power. 

Of  these  controlling  motives  that  of 
President  Wilson  was  on  a  higher  ethical 
plane  than  that  of  any  of  his  colleagues. 
He  unquestionably  felt,  that  a  great  moral 
duty  rested  on  the  victorious  nations  to 
make  great  wars  impossible  for  the  future. 
He  believed  that,  this  could  be  done  by 
organizing  the  peoples  of  the  world  into  a 
League  of  Nations.  It  was  an  idea  which 
appealed  to  his  intellectual  conception  that 
he  w.n  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  mankitid, 
and  to  his  firm  conviction  that  he  was 
destined  to  be  the  leader  of  the  nations,  the 


Lift  Right  Off 


Drop  a  little  "Freezone"  on  a  touchy  corn  or 
callus  for  a  few  nights.  Instantly  it  stops  aching, 
then  shortly  you  lift  it  right  off.  Doesn't  hurt 
a  bit. 

You  can  lift  off  every  hard  corn,  soft  corn, 
corn  between  the  toes,  and  the  "hard-skin" 
calluses  on  bottom  of  feet.  Just  get  a  bottle 
of  "Freezone"  at  any  drug  store,  anywhere. 

Edward  Wesley  and  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


EnjpyYbur  Own  Power 
Boat  This  Summer 

Have  a  graceful,  roomy,  luxurious,  speed v 
motor  boat  -  large  and  steady  enough  so  you 
can  stand  up  and  fish  or  dive  overboard  without 
danger.  V  ou  can  drive  this  boat  in  heavy 
weather  on  deep  water  (it's  thoroughly  sea- 
worthy) or  run  it  in  shallow  ponds  and  creeks — 
anywhere  you  can  row  a  skiff. 

The  Propeller  Disappears 

The  heavy  bronze  protecting  skew  raises  the 
propeller  instantly  when  submerged  rocks  or 
snags  are  toucheif,  leaving  keel  smooth  (auto- 
matically throttling  the  engine). 
The  powerful,  silent  motor  gives  9  to  9<4  m.p.h. 
(20  to  25  m.  p.  gal.  of  gasoline).  It  is  a  dandy 
motor  -polished  copper  water  jacket  Maxim 
Silencer  fool  starter,  etc.  One  lever  gives  any 
speed,  slightest  forward  movement  to  full. 
These  Disappearing  Propeller  Power  Boats  are 
made  of  finest  cypress,  and  white  oak.  Finished 
in  "Natural  Wood"  with  many  coats  of  high 
lustre  marine  varnish.  Hardware  is  of  most 
substantial  i  harai  ter  anil  highly  finished.  Cop- 
|ier  nails  and  brass  S(  rews  are  used  throughout. 
I  bulkheads. 

Hy  far.  they're  the  <  lassies!  motorboats  of  their 
si/a-  on  the  market  today  Id,1;  to  I8)i  ft.  - 
(iyi  ft.  beam). 

Write  for  Catalog 

Sec  them  In  natural  eolom.  Note  tlietr  trim 
line*,  larife  ciiNhiom-d  natei  wniiill  Bpace  OCCU- 

ptad  by  motor,  Built  In  J  model*  water-Ford 

|.I75.I)II,  John   Hull  $425  011.  and   UncM  Sain 

$175  (X)  Uvea  patented  ami  aa  luaive  features 

and  iiameN  hundred*  of   linen*  in   II.  S.  and 
'  .oiada. 

Disappearing  Propeller  Boat  Corporation 
101  Rnliimon  St.  North  Tonawandn,  N.  Y. 

.  Toronto.  Onl. 
\  -  * 


Why  let  your 
Ford  do  this 

when  all  it  needs  is 


COMINSM 

BRAKE  LINING 

FOR  FORDS 

If  your  Ford  ruttles,  it's  not  the  Ford's 
fault.     Tlir  Ford  is  hitter  made  tlian  most 

cam.  All  the  trouble  comee  from  the  brake 
lining.  Ordinary  brake  lining  Keta  hard,  Dim  v. 
slick    hatin't  any  itrip    firahs  and  slips  even 
time  you  prew  the  pedal.  This  shaking  loosens 
nuts  and  holts    makes  the  car  rattle. 
Cork    In  sen    ItODfl    tin*    .shivering    it  ml 
sh.iUiui'  when  yOU  work  the  hi. ike      It  ffrlpi 
instantly,  Hinoothly.    No  shaking  or  chatter 
Inn.    t  ork  Insert  does  not  «et  hard  and  slick. 
Why  Hiiukc  your  Ford  CO  pieces  with  h  ud. 
slick  brake  linln^i1     If  it's  new.  put  in  Cork 
Insert  and   keep  il  new.     It  it's  a  used  car, 
(  oik    tneeil    Wfll    make   it   work  ■Urprietnfly 
unootli    free  from  rattle  ami  vibration. 

Remember!  Cork  taetrl  will  wye  you  relining 

expense  one  net  will  outlast  .1  HctH  of  ordi 
nary  lining. 

He  mi  re  you  gel  BtBUtM  Advance  Cork  Inseit 
You i  «ar;iK'\  repair  ot  at  i  e*m  u  \  man  has  it  01  «  .01 
«e(  it  ;  every  wholesale  houwc  t  arries  it  in  utock 


I 

HOOK 


formation  about  <  tic 

ffd  brake  and  clutch  mailed  free  on  r 
ADVANCE  AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES  CORP 
rpt.  200  1603  Smith  Mirhiffan  RM  .  Chimin 
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YOUR  QUESTION: 

How  Can  I  Make  More  Money? 

OUR  ANSWER: 

Sell  Us  Your  Spare  Hours 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  extra  dollars  are 
earned  every  year  by  the  representatives  of  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
and  The  Country  Gentleman. 

You  are  invited  to  share  in  the  earnings. 

You  will  find  the  work  easy  and 
pleasant,  and,  above  all,  prqfitable. 

Commissions 

On  every  subscription  that  you 
secure  you  will  be  paid  a  generous 
commission. 

Monthly  Bonus 

EUery  Mahaffey  '  Jn    addition   yOU    will    be    paid    a  Lloyd  Hair 

(Pennsylvania)      •  u        J  (Nebraska) 

$606.40  in  2  Months  monthly  bonus,  based  on  your  pro-     $350-00  a  Month 
duction.  This  alone  may  run  as  high 
as  $100.00  a  month. 

Weekly  Salary  Contract 

Or,  if  you  prefer,  and  if  you  can 
produce  a  definite  monthly  quota, 
you  may  receive  a  weekly  salary 
contract — up  to  $100.00  a  week — in 
addition  to  commissions.  jmm  1 

Permanent  Profits  Burton  L  White 

w-  c.  Cowgiu  Every  order  that  you  receive  can  (Massachusetts) 

SLOOanHour  bring  you  additional  profits  year 
after  year.  The  same  commissions 
and  bonus  are  allowed  on  renewals 
that  are  paid  for  new  orders. 

Territory 

There"  is  no  restriction  on  the  terri- 

.Wit  WM  ■ 

tory  in  which  you  may  work.  Un- 
limited territory  spells  unlimited  op- 
A        "k  portunity. 

Your  Profits  w.  h.  Guscott 

(North  Carolina)        The  table  that  follows  will  give  00*"  m  th 

$60.00  a  Week      some  idea  of  extent  of  the  monthly      $9°'°Extra  °nth 
profit  on  only  part-time  work: 

Average  Total  Earn- 

Production  ings.  About 

Less  than    3  a  week  bring  you  $  6.50 

Less  than    4  a  week  bring  you   9.00 

Less  than    1  a  day  brings  you  14.00 

Less  than  10  a  week  bring  you  24.00 

Less  than  16  a  week  bring  you  44.00 

Less  than    3  a  day  bring  you  60.00 

Less  than    S  a  day  bring  you  94.00 

Less  than    7  a  day  bring  you  125.00 

Less  than    1  each  working  hour  brings  you  150.00 

Less  than  10  a  day  bring  you   200.00         George  Hunter 

Raymond  Starr         Less  than  12  a  day  bring  you   235.00  (Maine) 

(California)  Less  than  14  a  day  bring  you   273.00       $100.00  a  Month 

$100.00  a  Week        Less  than    2  each  working  hour  bring  you  327.00  Extra 

A  f^T  NOA/V  ^  you  want  to  ta^-e  advantage  of  this  money- 
l^W  TV    making  opportunity,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  successful  subscription  business,  send,  now,  the  coupon  below: 

 ... — .^CUT  HERE  — — —  

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 

991  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen : 

The  offer  you  describe  looks  good  to  me.    Please  rush  full  particulars. 


Name_ 


^ Street- 


Town 


_State_ 


commanding  figure  in  this  federation  of  the 
world.  The  theory  of  the  proposed  or- 
ganization was  an  appealing  one.  There 
was  little  that  could  be  urged  against  the 
general  principle  of  union  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  It  was  in  the  application  of  the 
principle  and  in  attempting  to  make  the 
theory  workable  in  practice  that  the  diffi- 
culty lay.  The  President  should  have 
realized— possibly  he  did— that  unless  the 
Great  Powers  subordinated  their  selfish 
and  material  interests  to  the  altruistic 
purposes  which  impelled  him  to  concen- 
trate his  efforts  on  the  drafting  and  adop- 
tion of  the  covenant  their  support  of  the 
league  would  be  merely  the  expression  of 
a  moral  sentiment,  provided  it  did  not 
constitute  a  practical  agency  to  protect 
them  in  settlements  which  satisfied  their 
selfish  desires. 

Consider  and  answer  these  questions, 
which  are  significant  as  to  the  spirit  which 
prevailed  among  the  Great  Powers:  Why 
did  the  French  statesmen  hesitate  to  accept 
the  covenant  until  an  added  guaranty 
against  German  aggression  had  been  sub- 
stantially agreed  to  by  President  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George?  Why  did  Italy 
threaten  to  withdraw  from  the  conference 
and  not  to  become  a  member  of  the  league 
until  a  favorable  settlement  as  to  Fiume 
had  been  reached,  even  though  it  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  treaty  with  Germany? 
Why  did  the  Japanese  let  it  be  known  that 
they  would  not  join  the  league  unless  the 
German  rights  in  Shan-tung  were  ceded  to 
their  empire? 

The  manifest  answers  to  these  questions 
show  that  selfish  motives  were  superior 
to  moral  obligations  with  the  European 
Powers  and  with  Japan.  The  attitude 
seems  to  have  been:  Give  us  all  that  we 
demand  and  we  will  aid  in  building  a  wall 
for  the  protection  of  that  which  we  have 
obtained. 

Selfishness  the  Supreme  Impulse 

These  incidents,  with  others  which  might 
be  cited,  are  manifestations  of  the  weak 
influence  that  abstract  justice  and  the  de- 
sire for  the  common  good  exerted  on  the 
Great  Powers,  and  of  the  impracticability 
of  relying  unreservedly  on  their  support  of 
joint  action,  through  an  international  or- 
ganization, which  was  in  any  way  detri- 
mental to  their  material  interests.  From 
the  theoretical  standpoint  of  the  moral 
philosopher,  good  faith  and  a  sense  of 
justice  are  irresistible  forces  in  the  relations 
between  nations,  but  practically — and  we 
must  look  to  the  practical  in  the  world  of 
the  present— selfishness  is,  and  I  fear  will 
continue  to  be,  the  supreme  impulse  of 


nations  in  their  dealings  with  one  another  , 
until  mankind  is  morally  regenerated. 

If  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany  is 
critically  analyzed  in  order  to  determine 
the  motives  which  found  expression  in  the 
settlements  contained  in  its  hundreds  of 
articles  I  do  not  think  the  brief  statement 
of  these  motives  which  I  have  made  will 
appear  to  be  prejudiced  or  unjust.  From 
the  treaty  terms  there  is  much  that  can  be 
learned  of  the  psychology  of  the  statesmen 
who  were  most  influential  in  formulating 
them.  Such  a  study,  if  it  is  made  carefully 
and  impartially,  will,  I  believe,  supplement 
and  confirm  this  review  of  the  characters, 
the  aims,  the  successes  and  the  failures  of 
the  Big  Four  of  the  peace  conference  at 
Paris.  In  later  years,  when  the  results  of 
their  labors  find  actual  expression,  his- 
torians may  render  a  different  verdict  as  to 
these  men,  but  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
present  I  can  reach  no  other  than  that 
which  it  has  been  my  endeavor  to  state 
without  favor  and  with  entire  candor. 

Altruism  Outmaneuvered 

The  negotiations  at  Paris  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  conflict  between  altruism  and 
selfishness,  between  the  ideal  and  the 
material,  between  the  theoretical  and  the 
practical,  between  principle  and  expedi- 
ency; a  conflict  in  which  President  Wilson, 
representing  the  higher  standards,  was  out- 
maneuvered  by  the  forces  of  self-interest 
and  opportunism.  The  consequence  was  a 
treaty  in  which  national  rather  than  inter- 
national interests  are  emphasized,  and 
through  which  are  scattered  seeds  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  discord.  No  one  imbued 
with  the  longing  for  a  peace  founded  on 
justice  can  study  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Germany  without  a  keen  sense  of  disap- 
pointment as  to  certain  of  the  terms  of 
settlement  or  without  a  feeling  of  appre- 
hension as  to  the  future.  The  treaty 
restored  a  legal  state  of  peace  among  the 
nations;  in  that  was  its  virtue,  for  it 
responded  to  the  supreme  longing  and  need 
of  the  world.  As  for  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  is  to  be  an  instrument  of  perform- 
ance as  well  as  the  guardian  of  this  great 
international  compact,  it  is  charged  with 
giving  permanency  to  settlements  which, 
in  view  of  the  nature  of  some  of  them, 
invite  modification  or  annulment.  Unless 
these  defects  are  remedied,  unless  the 
principle  of  the  equality  of  nations  in  times 
of  peace  is  recognized,  and  unless  legal  jus- 
tice is  emphasized,  the  Peace  of  Versailles 
will  be  in  many  of  its  provisions  temporary 
and  not  permanent. 

Editor's  Note — This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  four 
articles  by  Mr.  Lansing. 
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From  the  deep  folds  and  softly  cushioned  surfaces  of  even  the 
finest  upholstery,  all  lint  and  dust  may  speedily  be  suctioned 
away  by  the  air  attachments  of  The  Hoover.  But  for  the  vastly 
more  difficult  task  of  cleaning  rugs,  so  as  to  prolong  their  life, 
The  Hoover  brings  into  play  all  three  of  its  forces.  Gently  it 
beats  out  all  nap-cutting,  embedded  grit.  Briskly  it  sweeps  up  all 
clinging  litter,  erects  matted  nap  and  freshens  colors.  Vigor- 
ously it  cleans  by  air.  Only  The  Hoover  discharges  all  these 
duties.  And  it  is  the  largest-selling  electric  cleaner  in  the  world. 

mus  HO  OVER 

It  Beats  —  as  it  Sweeps  —  as  it  Cleans 


The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Company,  North  Canton,  Ohio 

TJi»  oldef)  makrrs  of  electric  cleaners 
Alio  made  in  Canada,  at  Hamilton,  Ontario 


Tht  lloovtr  liflt  Ihr  rut  from  ihr 
floor.  Hit  thn  -l/nllv  bialt  oul  III 
rmbtddrd  trll.  and  10  frolonn  III  life 
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Pot  Roast 

Brown  an  onion,  finely  sliced,  in  a 
frying  pan  with  hot  bacon  fat.  Sear 
about  3  lbs.  chuck  on  both  sides. 
Place  the  meat  in  a  roaster  or  heavy 
pot-roasting  pan.  Add  to  the  mixture 
in  the  frying  pan  2  cups  tomatoes,  2 
small  onions,  sliced,  and  V2  cup  raw 
carrots,  ground  in  food  chopper.  Heat 
well  and  pour  over  the  meat. 
Cover  the  pan  and  cook  the  meat 
slowly  on  top  of  the  stove  for  two 
hours,  basting  frequently  with  the 
liquid.  Season  to  taste  after  the  first 
hour  of  cooking. 


Good — and  good  for  you 


It  is  fortunate  that  something  we  all  like 
as  well  as  we  like  meat  is  so  good  for 
us — that  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  foods 
is  so  appetizing,  savory,  satisfying. 

Meat  gives  endurance,  vitality,  power, 
mental  and  bodily  "pep."  It  builds  rich 
red  blood  and  increases  our  resistance  to 
disease. 

It  contains  the  proteins  that  the  human 
body  needs  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
digestible  of  all  protein  foods. 

Some  proteins  promote  growth — build 
tissue.  Growing  children  need  these. 
Meat  has  them. 

Some  proteins  maintain  growth;  some 


turn  into  energy.  Grown-ups  need  these. 
They  are  found  in  meat. 

All  this  is  true  of  all  meats  —  beef,  lamb, 
pork,  and  veal  — and  of  all  cuts  of  meat, 
the  cheaper  as  well  as  the  more  ex- 
pensive. 

So  see  to  it  that  your  family  has  plenty 
of  meat.  It  is  a  treat  that  is  good  for 
them,  it  is  easily  prepared  and  is  eco- 
nomical. 

You  can  always  rely  upon  meat  from 
Swift  &  Company.  It  is  watched  over 
by  U.  S.  government  inspectors  and  is 
also  in  our  constant  care  from  the  first 
process  of  dressing  until  it  is  in  your 
dealer's  ice-box. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  40,000  shareholders 


Medium 

■  Oil  from  Nine  Garage 


And  no  t<wo  alike! 
The  high  cost  of  asking  merely  for  "light, 


medium  or 


heavy9' oil 


A MOTORIST  bought  nine  separate 
quarts  of  oil  from  nine  garages.  In  each 
case  he  asked  for  a  quart  of  "medium"  oil. 
The  samples  were  sent  to  us  for  analysis. 

No  two  tested  alike,  either  in  body  or 
character. 

A  vital  point  in  automobile  lubrication  is 
involved. 

Assume  that  one  of  these  "medium"  oils 
was  correct  for  that  man's  car.  Then  in  body 
the  other  eight  were  certainly  incorrect.  Their 
use  would  lead  to  wasted  gasoline,  wasted  oil, 
loss  of  power  and  all  the  effects  of  incorrect 
lubrication. 

One  manufacturer's  "light"  is  often  an- 
other's "medium."  A  third  manufacturer's 
"medium"  may  be  a  fourth  manufacturer's 
"heavy."  No  central  authority  sets  definite 
standards  for  oils  so  classed. 

Furthermore:   Under  the  heat  of  service 
many  so-called  "heavy"  oils  be- 
come thinner  than  many  so-called 
"  medium  "  grades. 

The  motorist  who  buys  oil  in 
this  hit-or-miss  way  is  certain  to 


get  hit-or-miss  compression  and  hit-or-miss 
protection. 


We  produce  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  in  several 
grades.  We  mark  these  grades  with  letters  or 
symbols  — "A",  "B",  "E",  "Arctic."  The  grade 
which  is  of  the  correct  body  and  character  for  your 
car  is  plainly  indicated  on  our  Chart  of  Automobile 
Recommendations.  To  use  any  other  grade  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  than  that  specified  for  your  car 
in  the  Chart  is  a  mistake. 

When  you  use  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
specified  for  your  car  in  the  Chart,  the  oil  in  your 
crank-case  does  not  vary  from  day  to  day  or  week 
to  week.  You  get  uniform  protection,  full  com- 
pression and  consistent  performance.  You  get  true 
economy  of  upkeep  and  operating  costs. 

To  buy  your  oil  in  any  other  way  is  to  invite 
wasted  gasoline  and  other  unnecessary  expenses. 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  on  the  partial  Chart  to  the 
«-r  «->  right,  send  for  our  booklet  "Correct 

f  Pcfl&^Jfi  Automobile  Lubrication,"  which  con- 

V       tains  the  complete  Chart.   Or  consul  I 
— ^iflaaalfc^^H^Ba^^     the  complete  Chart  at  your  dealer's. 

- ;  •>*. 

^jB^     In  writing,  please  address  our  neaivsi 
branch. 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 
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art  of  Recommendations 

for  AUTOMOBILES 


nled  Edition) 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

How  to  Read  the  Chart 

THE  Correct  Grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  engine 
lubrication  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 
A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 
E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

These  recommendations  cover  all  models  of  both 
passenger  and  commercial  vehicles  unless  other- 
wise specified. 

Where  different  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  are  recom- 
mended for  summer  and  winter  use,  the  winter  recom- 
mendation should  be  followed  during  the  entire  period 
when  freezing  temperatures  may  be  experienced. 

This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company's 
Board  of  Automotive  Engineers,  and  constitutes  a  scien- 
tific guide  to  Correct  Automobile  Lubrication. 

If  your  ear  is  not  listed  in  this  partial  chart,  consult 
the  Chart  of  Recommendations  at  your  dealer's,  or  send 
for  booklet,  "  Correct  Lubrication."  which  lists  the  Correct 
Grades  for  all  cars. 
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Automobile  1920 

NAMES  OF 
AUTOMOBILES  AND 
MOTOR  TRUCKS 


Allen  

Anderson  

Auburn  (4  cylinder) 
"         (6  cylinder) 

(6-38)  

"  (6-39B)  Teetor  H.  Eng 

uick  

Cadillac  

Chalmers  (6-48)  

(6-40)  

All  Other  Mod.. 

Chandler  Six  

Chevrolet  (8  cylinder)  

(F.A.)  

(F.  B.&ITon) 
All  Other  Mod. 

Cleveland  

Cole  (6  cylinder)  

"    (8  cylinder)  

Cunningham  

Dodge  Brothers  

Elgin  

Essex  

Federal  (Model  S-X)  

"  (Special)  

All  Other  Mod.  . 

Ford  

Franklin.-.-  

Grant  (6  cylinder)  

'     (Com.)  (Model  12) 
"  All  Other  Mod 
Haynes  (6 cylinder). .... . 

"      (12  cylinder) .... 

Holmes  

Hudson  Super-Six  " 

All  Other  Mod.  . 

Hupmobile  

Jordan  

King  (8  cylinder)  

KisselKar  (Model  48)  . .  . 
"  (12  cylinder)  . 
"   All  Other  Mod. 

Lexington  

Liberty   

Locomobile  

Maibohm  

Marmon  

Maxwell  

Mercer  

Mitchell  (6 cylinder)'  , 
(8  cylinder) .  . 

Moline-Knight  

Moon  

Nash  (Quad)  

"     (Model  671)  

"  All  Other  Models 
National  (6  cylinder) . . 

(12  cylinder) . 

Nelson  

Oakland  (8 cylinder).  . 

"       All  Other  Models 
Oldsmubile  (4  cylinder) 
(6  cylinder) 
"        (8  cylinder) 

Overland  

Packard  

Paige  (6  cylinder)  

"    (Cont.  Ens.)  

"  AllOther  Models. 
Peerless  (8  cylinder)  .  . . 

All  Other  Mod. 

Pierce-Arrow  

"    (Com.)  (5  ton)..  . 
"  AllOther  Mod. 

Premier  

K.&  V.  Knight  

Rainier  (1  If  ton)  

All  Other  Model" 

Reo  

Rlker  

Rock  Fulli  

Saxon  

Strtppi-Houtli  (4  eylj. . . . 

(6  &  8  cylinder).. 

Strarnt-Kllfght  

Stewart  Ulullulo)  

"  (n)(Com'D(K-toa), 

"    (")(     "   )(  1  ton). 

"    (")  <")  AllOther  Mud 

Stuilcbakcr  

Stulx   

I  rmplar  

Velle  (Model  .14)  

"    (6  cylinder)  

"  (Com.)  ( >*  tun)  .... 
"    All  Ullii  i  Mud. 

Wnl.ult  

While  (16  valve)  

(J  loll)  

"     All  I  M  lie,  Mudel... 

WlllyiKulght  

Willy*  Sin  

Wlnlon  


1920 


1919 


A  lArc 
Arc. 'Arc 


Arc. 
Arc.  Arc, 
Arc. 'Arc, 
E 
Arc, 


B  A 
Arc.  Arc, 
A 


Arc 
A  Arc 
\rc 


1918 


A  A 

Arc.  Arc 
A  |  A 


A  Arc 
A  A 


A  Arc. 
Arc.  Arc, 
Arc.  Arc 

A 


1917 


1916 


Arc. 
Arc. 
A  rc. 
Arc. 
A  'Arc. 


.  Arc.  ] 
A 

Arc.  Arc.  I 
A  I  Arc.  | 
A  I  A 

Arc.  Arc.  I 


Arc.  Arc, 
E  I  E 
A  !  A 
A  Arc, 


Arc.  Arc, 
A  Arc 


Nf 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Sptcialitti  in  tht  manufacture  of 
hith'graH$  lubricant*  for  #r#r»  c/on  of  machintry . 
Uhiainahh  ivtrywntr*  in  th*  world. 


NEW  YORK, U.S.A. 


DOMESTIC  HRANCIII  S 


New  York         Pittsburgh         Minneapolis         Dcs  Moines 


Hu'.ion 


Detroit 


[ndianipoHi       Philadelphia       Chicago       Kansas  city,  Kan. 


As  spring  is  reflected  in  the  apple  blossom  and  the  song  of  the  robin,  so  the  pure 
sweetness  of  northern  grown  wheat  is  refleded  in  every  pound  of  GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR 

In  the  great  Washburn- Crosby  Mills  nature's  produd  of  rich  soil  and  clean  air  is 
carefully  and  scientifically  milled  into  the  flour  of  unvarying  whiteness,  uniformity 
and  adaptability  -  the  flour  that  always  gives  best  baking  results- 

GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR 

Made  and  guaranteed  by^shbum-Gosby  Company  Minneapolis*  Minn. 
Mills  at  Minneapolis,  Minn,  and  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Make  GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR  your/lour 
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Westclox 

—that's  Big  Bens  family  name 


Classmates  of  Big  Ben 


OUT  of  the  Westclox  school  of  good 
timekeeping  at  La  Salle,  Illinois, 
has  come  a  class  of  alarm  clocks  that 
people  everywhere  respect. 

Each  clock  bears  Big  Ben's  family 
name— Westclox — on  the  dial  and  tag. 
This  means  that  it  has  learned  its  lesson 
well. 

The  final  examinations  at  the  Big  Ben 
school  of  punctuality  are  hard  to  pass.  No 
clock  can  get  out  into  the  world  with  a 
Westclox  diploma  until  its  makers  are 
satisfied  it  will  be  a  credit  to  them. 

The  America  alarm — the  one  with  the 
top-bell  —  belonged  to  the  class  of  '86. 


Think  of  it!  On  the  job  now  for  nearly 
thirty-five  years  and  still  going  strong. 
This,  of  course,  is  Big  Ben's  oldest 
brother — pioneer  of  that  good  Westclox 
construction  method. 

Sleep-Meter  was  of  the  class  of  '14 — 
a  sturdy,  friendly  timekeeper  and  alarm 
that  stepped  quickly  to  the  front  in  the 
alarm  clock  field. 

Pocket  Ben  is  that  good,  serviceable, 
two-dollar  watch  you've  heard  about. 
He  has  a  double,  reinforced  back  that 
makes  him  all  the  more  dependable. 
Look  up  Pocket  Ben  at  your  dealer's 
first  chance  you  get. 


WESTHRN    CLOCK    CO.,   LA  SALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.S.A. 

Makers  of  ffislclox:  Big  Ben,  Baby  Ben,  Pocket  Ben,  Glo-Bcn,  America,  Sleep-Meter,  Jack  o'  Lantern 

Fattory:  Peru,  Illinnu.    In  Canada:  Wfttfrn  Clock  Co.,  Limited,  Peterborough.  Ont. 
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How  will  they  look  months  later 

ANYBODY  can  make  clothes  that  look  all  right  the 
.  day  you  buy  them  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  make 
clothes  that  look  all  right  months  after  youVe  worn 
them  Such  service  makes  these  clothes  low  priced 

Above  you  see  two  views  of  one  of  the 
stylish  ideas  for  Spring;  a  belted  suit; 
the  coat  drapes  easily;  openings  are  low 
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JUDD'S  solitary  home  was  deep  in  the 
woods,  half  a  mile  from  the  Liberty  Road 
and  at  the  foot  of  a  little  meadow  above 
Jasper  Pond.  He  lived  there  with  only  his 
mare,  Sue,  for  company; 
and  because  the  ugly  lone- 
liness of  the  place  was, 
even  for  Judd,  not  to  be 
borne  for  long,  he  drove 
Sue  to  the  village  every 
day  on  pretext  of  getting 
the  mail.  But  no  mail  ever 
came  for  him;  there  was 
no  likelihood  or  possibility 
that  any  mail  would  ever 
come  for  Judd.  He  was 
not  the  sort  of  man  who 
invites  correspondence. 

The  village  to  which  he 
drove  was  Fraternity,  its 
dozen  or  so  of  neat  white 
houses  strung  along  the 
four  roads  that  come  to- 
gether, two  from  the  south 
and  two  from  the  north,  to 
cross  George's  River  at  the 
bridge  above  the  mill .  Set 
in  a  curving  valley  among 
pleasant  meadows  broken 
here  and  there  by  clumps 
of  alder  or  by  solitary  elms, 
this  village  has  a  singular 
and  individual  beauty. 
When  you  approach  it 
from  no  matter  what  di- 
rection you  see  first  the  tall 
spire  of  the  white  church 
lifting  above  the  trees;  see 
then  the  ugly  bulk  of  Will 
Bissell's  store  on  the  knoll 
above  the  mill ;  and  as  you 
draw  nearer  discover  the 
little  houses  facing  the 
roads  and  swelling  into 
great  hay-stuffed  barns  in 
the  rear.  Will's  store  is  a 
huge,  bald  building,  two 
or  three  stories  high,  with  a 
vast  cellar  below  the  main 
floor.  It  is  perhaps  the 
only  edifice  in  Fraternity 
which  has  no  possible 
claim  to  beauty.  Yet  not 
on  that  account  to  be  de- 
spised, for  the  post  office  is 
there,  and  this  fact  makes 
the  store  a  sort  of  club- 
house where  the  men  of  the 
village  come  each  evening 
for  mail,  for  small  pur- 
chases, for  the  interchange 
of  rumor  and  of  fact  that 
knits  such  small  communi- 
ties together.  Most  things 
that  happen  in  Fraternity 
are  known  at  Will's  store 
within  a  few  hours  of  their 
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Fraternity  to  Liberty.  Turning  into  the  main 
road  on  this  particular  day,  his  mare  negoti- 
ated a  twisting  little  climb  over  a  rocky  knoll, 
and  then  descended,  the  buggy  rattling  at  her 
heels,  to  the  beginning  of 
a  pleasant  and  reasonably 
level  straightaway  of  a 
mile  or  so.  Judd  clucked 
to  her,  and  she  slipped  into 
a  swift  and  competent  trot. 
She  was  a  cleanly  modeled 
little  horse,  willing  and 
kind,  and  not  without  her 
measure  of  speed.  Judd 
was  gentle  in  his  treatment 
of  her.  He  had  always  a 
kindly  turn  for  animals, 
and  this  was  one  of  the 
strange  and  puzzling  con- 
tradictions in  the  man.  He 
watched  the  swift  tattoo 
of  her  hoofs  with  some 
faint  pleasure  as  she  struck 
her  gait;  then  let  her 
go  as  she  pleased,  while 
his  eyes  searched  to  right 
and  left  along  the  way  for 
what  they  might  discover. 

An  alder  swale  where 
woodcock  nested,  and 
where  a  little  later  guns 
would  be  popping  day  by 
day,  lay  to  the  right  of  the 
road.  To  the  left  a  rocky 
meadow,  fit  only  for  pas- 
turing, extended  in  a  grad- 
ual upward  slope  to  the 
woods  half  a  mile  away. 
There  was  beauty  all 
about,  but  Judd  had  no 
eyes  for  it.  His  attention 
was  concentrated  on  a 
splotch  of  black  and  white 
against  those  woods.  One 
of  Joe  Rrine's  cows,  he 
knew,  for  Joe's  pasture  lay 
in  that  direction.  The  cow, 
he  decided,  had  broken 
through  Joe's  fence  and 
was  astray.  Judd  grinned 
and  clucked  to  Sue. 

The  alder  swamp  on  the 
right  gave  way  to  a  birch 
knoll,  the  white  trunks  of 
the  birches  broken  here 
and  there  by  the  dark 
green  of  a  low  spruce  or 
pine.  Beyond  the  knoll  he 
passed  Gay  Hunt's  mill, 
and  rounded  (lay's  house 
and  crossed  a  final  level 
space  wit  h  meadowland  on 
oil  her  side,  t  he  while  spire 
of  the  church  showing 
above  the  trees  ahead  of 
him.  The  spire  sank  be- 
hind Hie  trees  as  he  drew 


(  Brought  Hit  Horte,  Hit  Mower,  Hit  Hake.  Hit  Wagon  i  and  He  and  Margaret  Data  Did  the  Work  Together 


occurrence.  Many  events 
that  are  history  in  the  little 

town  had  their  beginnings  or  their  endings  there.  And  this  was  so— though  none 
perceived  it  at  the  time— in  the  stark  sequence  of  incidents  with  which  I  have  to  deal. 

It  was  a  matter  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the  lonely  home  of  the  man  Judd  to  this 
village.  From  his  farm  a  rocky  and  deeply  rutted  wood  road  that  racked  and  tortured 
his  disreputable  buggy  led  out  to  the  bridge  and  across,  joining  the  main  highway  from 


nearer,  and  t  he  first  houses 
of  the  village  appeared  on 

either  side.  There  was  a  watering  trough  on  the  right,  and  Judd  stopped  to  let,  Sue 
drink  her  (ill.  It  was  at  this  time  late  afternoon,  toward  sunset ;  but  the  air  was  soft, 
and  warm.  While  the  mare  dipped  her  muzzle  Judd  looked  about  wil  h  quickly  ■htfthf.g 
eyes.  Beyond  the  house  on  his  left,  there  lay  a  pleasant  meadow  where  the  late  grass 
was  still  green;  beyond  this  meadow  again  the  dark  water  of  the  George's  backed  up 
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by  the  dam  above  the  mill  into  something  like  a  peaceful 
pool;  and  there  were  two  or  three  lyre-shaped  elms  on  the 
farther  border  of  the  stream,  with  a  sweep  of  more  distant 
meadow  visible  between  their  graceful  trunks.  It  was  such 
a  glimpse  of  pleasant  countryside  as  you  may  catch  in  the 
Midlands  of  England.  There  was  a  sweet  indolence  and 
peace  about  it.  You  could  not  have  discovered  a  more 
lovely  prospect  of  its  kind  in  all  the  world.  Yet  Judd's 
eyes  flitted  over  it  blindly.  He  was  more  interested  in  the 
old  apple  tree  on  the  slope  below  the  house.  One  great 
branch,  heavily  loaded  with  beautiful  Kings,  was  bending 
low  toward  the  ground;  and  Judd  saw  that  unless  it  were 
propped  up  before  many  days  were  gone  the  weight  of 
the  fruit  would  break  the  limb  from  the  trunk.  The  little 
man's  somewhat  somber  countenance  twisted  with  faint 
satisfaction  at  the  prospect. 

When  Sue  had  her  fill  of  water  Judd  drove  on  toward 
the  store.  It  was  the  hour  when  most  Fraternity  folk  were 
busy  with  their  chores  or  were  at  supper.  Judd  encoun- 
tered no  one,  saw  no  one  save  Joe  Brine  in  his  woodshed 
door,  examining  the  edge  of  his* ax.  There  was  a  smell  of 
cooking  in  the  air.  He  reached  the  store  and  drove  around 
to  one  side  to  the  hitching  rail,  and  tied  Sue  there,  pulling 
a  ragged  blanket  over  her.  As  he  awkwardly  alighted  from 
the  buggy  it  became  apparent  that  Judd  was  lame,  that  he 
walked  with  a  dragging  right  leg,  as  though  it  were  longer 
and  stiffer  than  the  other.  A  man  of  slight  stature,  not 
more  than  an  inch  or  so  above  five  feet,  he  had  scarce  flesh 
enough  to  clothe  his  bones.  You  might  have  taken  him  for 
sixty;  he  was  nearer  forty.  But  there  was  much  gray  in 
his  thin  and  sandy  hair,  and  his  habitual,  scowling  grin 
had  distorted  his  countenance  and  lined  it  deeply  as  an 
old  man's.  His  cheeks  were  dry  and  sunken,  his  eye  was 
small  and  quick  and  sullen.  A  man  to  be  disliked  and 
shunned  instinctively;  a  man — deservedly  or  no — without 
a  friend. 

Judd  went  in  through  the  side  door  of  the  store.  Will 
Bissell,  as  he  had  expected,  was  at  home  at  supper;  and 
Andy  Wattles,  Will's  clerk,  was  alone  behind  the  counter. 
Andy  was  making  up  sugar  into  two-pound  packages  and 
stowing  them  upon  a  low  shelf  whence  they  could  more 
easily  be  handed  down  to  purchasers.  Sugar  was  hard  to 
come  by  in  Fraternity  in  those  days;  the  war  shortage  still 
persisted.  But  a  barrel  of  the  stuff  had  been  brought 
out  from  town  that  day. 

Andy,  busy  at  the  scales,  nodded  to  Judd,  and  Judd 
said  acridly:  "Will  leave  you  alone  here,  does  he? 
Guess  he  takes  the  money  out  o'  the  till  before  he  goes." 

Andy,  whose  blind  loyalty  to  the  interests  of 
Will  and  of  the  store  was  well  enough  known, 
winced  and  grinned  in  a  sheepish  fashion.  He 
was  no  more  than  a  boy,  except  in  stature;  and 
he  made  no  attempt  to  retort. 

Judd  said,  "Thought  you  didn't  have  sugar." 

"Come  out  to-day,"  Andy  told  him. 

"  I  been  wanting  to  stock  up,"  Judd  remarked. 
"Wrap  me  up  about  ten  pounds." 

Andy  shook  his  head. 

"We  ain't  selling  only  two  pounds  to  anyone, 
only  for  putting  up,"  he  explained. 

Judd  did  not  protest.  He  had  encountered  in 
Andy  before  this  a  certain  native  stubbornness 
that  was  not  easily  overborne, 
and  he  accepted  his  defeat. 

"All  right;  two  pounds." 

Will  came  in  just  then  from 
supper,  and  said  curtly,  "  Hello, 
Judd!" 

Judd  acknowledged  the  greet- 
ing as  curtly  as  it  was  given.  He 
cared  no  more  for 
the  storekeeper 
than  .the  store- 
keeper cared  for 
him.   Then  he 
went  out  and  stowed  his  sugar 
in  his  buggy,  and  started  down- 
hill toward  the  bridge,  plan- 
ning to  cross  to  Fraternity's 

other  store,  where  it  stood  beside  the  church.  But  on  the 
way,  as  the  thing  chanced,  he  encountered  a  man,  and  the 
man  stopped  to  speak  with  him. 

This  man  whom  Judd  encountered  on  the  bridge  was  a 
stranger.  Judd  had  never  seen  him  before.  He  was 
shabby  and  he  was  disheveled.  His  uncut  black  hair 
hung  from  below  his  sweat-stained  cap  in  straight,  heavy 
locks.  His  coat  was  thickly  impregnated  with  dust,  and 
there  were  places  upon  it  where  this  dust  had  been  caught 
by  ancient  grease  spots,  thus  rendered  conspicuous  upon 
the  dark  fabric  of  the  garment.  The  man  looked  not 
unlike  a  tramp,  and  he  carried  in  his  right  hand  a 
handkerchief-wrapped  bundle  of  belongings,  a  bundle 
such  as  tramps  sometimes  carry;  yet  there  was  that  about 
him  which  made  him  seem  more  than  common  hobo.  It 
may  have  been  his  long  hair;  it  may  have  been  his  eyes, 
alert  and  fiery,  black  and  watchful.  His  cheeks  were 
sallow,  and  it  was  not  hard  to  guess  that  some  hot  blood 
of  Southern  Europe  flowed  in  his  veins.    Judd  watched 


him  coming,  watched  him  in  the  furtive  fashion  habitual 
to  country  folk.  If  the  man  had  made  no  sign  Judd  would 
have  passed  him  by. 

But  the  man  hesitated,  nodding  in  a  friendly  way,  and 
said,  "Good  evening,  sir." 

His  words  were  precise,  his  enunciation  more  exact  than 
Judd's  own;  yet  some  indefinable  quality  in  his  voice 
confirmed  the  guess  that  he  was  of  alien  blood. 

In  response  to  the  man's  greeting  Judd  nodded,  but 
without  speaking.  He  was  infinitely  curious  to  know  what 
the  man  was  about;  and  when  the  stranger  stopped  and 
leaned  weakly  against  the  railing  of  the  bridge  Judd  also 
stopped,  waiting  for  further  word.  The  man's  face  was 
twisted.  There  was  a  suggestion  of  pallor  under  the  dusty 
olive  of  his  skin,  and  he  stood  on  one  foot  and  lifted  the 
other  and  touched  it  gently  with  his  hand,  saying  to  Judd 
apologetically,  "My  feet  are  tired." 

Judd,  ordinarily  ready  of  speech,  was  silenced  by  his 
own  curiosity.  He  said,  "Huh!"  The  ejaculation  meant 
nothing,  committed  him  to  nothing,  asked  nothing. 

"  I  have  walked  all  this  day  and  all  of  the  day  before," 
the  foreigner  explained;  and  when  Judd  still  held  silent 
the  man  seemed  to  surrender  to  his  pain,  and  sat  down 
abruptly  on  a  bit  of  turf  at  one  end  of  the  bridge  and  be- 
gan to  take  off  his  broken  shoes.  The  laces  were  knotted. 
He  fumbled  at  the  knot  with  swift,  graceful  fingers  that 
were  curiously  out  of  keeping  with  his  shabby  appearance. 
Judd  was  unimpressed  by  this  incongruity,  if  he  remarked 
it  at  all.  He  watched  the  man,  moving  a  little  to  one  side; 
and  the  foreigner  perceived  this  scrutiny,  and  stopped  in 
the  act  of  drawing  off  his  shoe,  and  looked  up  apologeti- 
cally. 

"But  I  would  not  wish  to  give  offense  to  you,  sir,"  he 
explained. 

Judd's  countenance  remained  blank,  and  the  stranger 
moved  his  shoulders  with  a  faint  gesture  of  resignation. 
Then  he  proceeded  to  remove  his  shoes,  forgot  Judd  com- 
pletely in  examining  his  bruised  and  blistered  feet.  The 
thin  socks  which  he  had  worn,  unsuitable  for  walking,  were 
no  more  than  skeletons  of  socks  now.  He  drew  them  off, 
cast  them  to  one  side,  and  then  took  a  handkerchief  from 
his  pocket  and  climbed  down  to  the  water's  edge  and 
bathed  his  feet  in  the  cool  water  there,  while  Judd  leaned 

upon  the  bridge  rail 
above  his  head  and 
v  watched  him.  The 

man  washed  his 
feet  very  tenderly, 


He  Was  a  Man  to  be  Disliked  and  Shunned  Znstlnc 
tlvely;  a  Man— Deservedly  or  No— Without  a  Friend 

wiped  them  dry  with  little  sucking  sounds  at  the  pain  of 
each  touch.  Then  he  produced  from  his  small  bundle  fresh 
socks,  and  with  the  utmost  care  worked  them  into  posi- 
tion, finally  replacing  the  broken  old  shoes.  Judd,  watch- 
ing him,  grinned  with  faint  amusement  once  or  twice.  The 
situation  touched  his  sense  of  humor.  The  helplessness  of 
this  stranger  in  a  strange  land  appealed  to  him  as  an  op- 
portunity not  to  be  despised. 


When  the  man  had  climbed  back  to  level  ground  and 
faced  him,  Judd  asked  casually:  "  Whur  you  from,  mister? 
City?" 

The  foreigner  smiled,  extended  his  hands  in  a  little 
gesture  that  was  eloquent. 

"I  have  been  walking,"  he  said  noncommittally — 
"  walking  about  this  beautiful  countryside  of  yours.  It  is 
very  lovely,  I  think;  and  the  names  of  the  villages  are  so 
very  beautiful.  I  have  heard  of  Liberty  and  of  Friendship 
and  of  Freedom  and  Fraternity.  This  is  the  village  called 
Fraternity;  is  it  not  so?" 

Judd  looked  swiftly  one  way  and  another.  There  were 
men  in  sight  by  this  time,  moving  here  and  there  in  the 
coming  dusk;  but  no  one  was  near.  He  shook  his  head 
with  complete  gravity. 

"Huh-uh,"  he  replied.  "You  must  ha'  got  the  wrong 
road.  That's  twenty  miles  north,  Fraternity  is.  This 
here's  Skunk's  Misery.  Anyways,  they  call  it  that." 

The  man  smiled  uncertainly. 

"You  are  making  jokes  on  me,"  he  suggested.  "It  is 
very  funny,  I  think,  too.  A  very  funny  name  for  such 
a  pretty  town.  Sometimes  you  call  it  the  Skunk's  Misery, 
and  sometimes  you  call  it  Fraternity.  Is  it  so?" 

Judd  spat  into  the  stream  with  an  assumption  of  in- 
difference. 

"  Sometimes  they  do  call  it  plain  Misery.  Guess  that's 
all,"  he  replied.  "Looking  for  Fraternity,  was  you? 
Foreigner,  ain't  you?" 

"I  am  Italian,"  said  the  man,  with  a  curious  dignity 
in  spite  of  his  shabby  garments.  "  But  no,  I  am  not  look- 
ing for  Fraternity.  I  am  not  looking  for  anything."  There 
was  a  faint  excess  of  zeal  in  his  protest.  "  It  is  only  that 
I  would  see  something  of  these  hills  that  are  so  beautiful. 
Do  you  see?  I  walk  about,  and  I  ask  questions  because 
I  wish  to  know  where  I  am  come  to.  That  is  all." 

"Fraternity's  near  twenty  miles  north  o'  here,"  Judd 
said  again.  "Up  through  Freedom  and  on." 

"Through  Freedom?"  the  man  asked  in  a  curiously 
hushed  voice.  He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  suspicion 
of  Judd's  honesty.  "Through  Freedom  first,  then?" 

"Yeah,"  Judd  told  him.  "If  you're  figuring  to  go  that 
way." 

The  man  looked  toward  where  a  moon  near  full  was 
lifting  above  the  trees  along  the  river's  bank,  and  he  said: 
"It  will  be  bright  to-night,  and  the  light  of  the  moon  is 
very  pleasant.  Will  you  tell  me  the  way?" 

"Why,  sure!"  Judd  promised.  "But  you'll  soon  be 
sick  of  walking,  with  them  feet.  You'd  best  put  up  at  Old 
Man  Varney's  for  the  night." 

"Where  is  the  place  of  this  Old  Man  Varney?  A  hotel 
then?" 

Judd  shook  his  head.  He  was  enjoying  himself  thor- 
oughly, but  he  had  to  hold  silence  for  a  moment  now  as 
Luke  Hills  came  along  on  his  way  to  the  store.  He  said  a 
good  evening  to  Luke,  and  Luke  nodded  to  them  both, 
and  when  the  other  was  out  of  hearing  Judd  answered 
the  foreigner's  inquiry. 

"No  hotel,"  he  explained.  "Just  a  farm.  He'll  be  glad 
to  have  you  though."  He  pointed  up  the  road  away  from 
the  river.  "You  swing  that  way  and  take  the  first  right," 
he  explained.    "It's  a  kind  of  a  short  cut.    'Bout  three 
miles  on  you'll  come  to  a  gate  across  the  road;  but  you 
want  to  git  over  that  gate  and  go  straight  ahead.  Road's 
bad  for  a  mile  or  so.  Ain't  used  much. 
All  right  for  walking.   Then  you  come 
out  by  Old  Man  Varney's  and  it's  better 
f'om  then  on.  Cuts  off  about  four  miles 
for  you." 

"A  straight  road  from  there  to  Fra- 
ternity? " 

"Well,"  Judd  qualified,  "you'll  strike 
Freedom  first.  Ask  somebody  there,  and 
they'll  tell  you  how  to  go  on.  Better 
sleep  in  Old  Man  Varney's  barn  to-night 
though.  'Bout  a  mile  beyond  the  gate. 
Ask  him.  He  likes  to  have  folks  stop  in." 

"Freedom!"  repeated  the  little  man 
with  the  long  hair  in  a  curiously  hushed 
voice.  "So!"  And  then,  to  Judd,  cour- 
teously, "  I  am  your  debtor,  sir." 

"That's  all  right,"  Judd  assured  him. 
The  stranger  touched  his  cap  in  a  ges- 
ture that  held  an  indescribable  nobility— 
the  salute  of  one  gentleman  to  another. 
Judd  grinned,  and  the  other  swung  away 
and  took  the  road  Judd  had  pointed  out 
to  him.  His  steps  were  firm — he  ignored  the  torture  of 
his  wounded  feet.  His  head  was  high,  as  though  he  saw 
before  him  a  long-attempted  goal. 

Judd,  watching  him  go,  began  to  giggle  in  a  curiously 
soundless  and  unmoving  way  that  seemed  to  increase  his 
apparent  deformity.  It  suggested  a  deformity  of  soul  as 
well  as  of  body.  He  half  folded  his  arms  as  though  he  were 
hugging  himself,  and  his  face  twisted  and  he  licked  at  his 
lips  with  mirth.  The  situation  which  appealed  to  him  as 
humorous  was  contained  in  the  fact  that  he  had  directed 
the  stranger  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  out  of  his  way, 
along  a  road  that  would  land  him  after  five  or  six  miles 
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of  walking  in  the  midst  of  a  swampy  patch  of  woodland 
whore  the  road  beneath  his  feet  would  utterly  disappear, 
a  morass  which  would  entangle  him  for  hours.  If  he  won 
through  before  dawn  he  would  —  if  he  took  Judd's  advice — 
apply  for  lodging  to  Old  Man  Varney;  and  Old  Man  Varney 
was  so  irascible  that  he  was  known  to  thrash  his  thirty- 
year-old  son  on  least  occasion.  He  was  not  likely  to  give  a 
welcome  to  tramps. 

Because  he  had  been  able  to  mislead  in  this  fashion  an 
inoffensive  and  a  weary  man,  Judd  was  vastly  pleased 
with  himself.  So  he  giggled. 

He  had  no  prevision  of 
his  next  encounter  with 
this  little  man  with  the  long 
hair.  If  he  could  have  fore- 
seen that  next  encounter 
he  would  not  have  lent  his 
lips  to  laughter  now. 

// 

FRATERNITY  is  full  of 
old  tales  and  legends. 
There  are  certain  events 
which  are  described  and 
discussed  over  and  over  in 
the  nightly  gatherings  at 
Will  Bissell's  store.  Some 
of  them  are  to  the  ordi- 
nary mind  of  little  import; 
but  there  are  others  through 
which  a  hot  flame  of  pas- 
sion or  a  specter  of  tragedy 
moves  in  a  way  to  grip  the 
imagination  and  excite  the 
mind;  stories  of  great  fish 
taken  from  the  clear  brooks 
that  are  everywhere  about 
the  village;  stories  of 
swarming  flights  of  wood- 
cock when  the  guns  banged 
all  day  in  the  alder  swamps. 
How  Jed  Riley  shot  a  two- 
hundred-pound  buck  which 
was  running  away  from 
where  he  stood,  with  an 
ancient  .45-90  in  such  cun- 
ning fashion  that  the  heavy 
slug  ripped  the  buck's  spine 
from  tail  halfway  to  shoul- 
der joints;  how  old  Tom 
Vance,  forty  years  ago, 
came  upon  a  bull  moose 
bayed  by  his  dogs  and  had 
only  bird  shot  for  his  gun; 
and  how  he  blinded  the 
great  beast  with  small  shot, 
and  then  killed  it  with  the 
muzzle  of  his  gun  pressed 
against  its  skull.  The  grim 
tale  of  Proutt,  the  dog  breaker;  and  the  luck  of  Nick 
Westley  that  brought  him  through  that  affair  with  Proutt 
alive;  and  how  Charley  Hay's  horse  came  jogging  home 
at  dusk  one  evening  with  Charley  limp  upon  the  seat  and 
a  bullet  through  his  throat.  The  inwardness  of  that  affair 
was  never  brought  out  to  the  light  of  day. 

There  are  dozens  of  these  tales,  each  acquiring  through 
the  polishing  of  many  tongues  a  legendary  and  an  epic 
quality.  They  are  the  epics  of  this  small  community,  in 
very  fact;  and  full  as  significant  to  them  as  ever  the 
tale  of  Troy  was  to  ancient  Hellas.  And  this  business  of 
Judd  and  of  the  Saladines  and  of  the  murder  in  the  Castle 
down  the  Ridge  south  of  town  is  taking  its  due  place 
among  the  others.  There  was  mystery  enough,  and  ro- 
mance enough,  about  the  killing  itself;  but  Fraternity 
folk  have  perceived  the  curious  part  played  by  Judd  and 
by  some  higher  power  in  the  whole  affair,  and  it  is  this 
which  chiefly  interests  them  now.  The  drama  of  Judd's 
punishment  appeals  to  them;  they  perceive  its  irony.  And 
there  is  even,  as  might  be  supposed,  an  undercurrent  of 
sympathy  for  Judd  in  all  their  talk  of  the  ugly  tragedy. 

That  Fraternity  folk  should  feel  any  sympathy  for  Judd 
is  in  itself  remarkable  enough;  he  had  forfeited  all  right 
to  such  consideration  so  many  years  ago.  Judd  was  one  of 
those  men  whose  souls  are  abnormal.  He  was  so  utterly 
warped  and  twisted  from  ordinary  human  impulses  and 
reactions  that  there  was  a  fascination  in  his  very  wrong- 
ness.  It  is  probably  fair  to  assume  that  human  beings  start 
life  as  seedlings  do,  with  a  yearning  upward  toward  the 
sun  that  tends  to  make  them  straight  and  fine  in  body  and 
soul;  but  just  as  seedlings  are  crushed  by  careless  feet  or 
Btarved  by  infertile  soil  or  choked  and  shouldered  by  their 
stouter  brethren,  so  is  the  life  of  man  distorted  by  his 
contact  with  the  world.  It  was  so  with  Judd.  He  had  been 
born  as  other  babies  are  bom,  had  kicked  and  crowed  in 
the  arms  of  as  proud  a  mother,  as  fond  a  father.  But  as  he 
grew  older  life  had  dealt  harshly  with  him. 

He  was,  as  has  been  said,  lame.  Judd  himself  was 
fiercely  sensitive  on  this  point,  and  no  one  spoke  of  it  to 


him.  But  the  older  men  of  the  town  remembered  how  it 
had  come  about,  and  drew  some  understanding  of  the  man 
himself  from  that  remembering. 

His  father's  horse  had  kicked  him,  when  he  was  a  child, 
upon  the  joint  of  his  knee.  There  were  no  fit  doctors  in 
Fraternity  in  those  days,  and  the  bones  were  allowed  to 
knit  in  haphazard  fashion. 

Judd  had  walked  with  dragging  foot  thereafter,  and  it 
seemed  at  times  that  since  that  day  he  had  dragged  not  his 
foot  alone  but  his  soul  in  the  dust. 


Just  Before  it  Became  Sufficiently  Light  to  Shoot 
Next  Morning,  Someone  With  a  Lantern  Tramped 
Noisily  Through  the  Old  Road 

The  kindliest  thing  you  could  say  about  this  man  was 
that  he  was  a  mischief-maker.  Someone  has  said  that  we 
have  each  a  singular  capacity  for  enduring  the  mis- 
fortunes of  others.  It  is  true  that  there  are  occasions  when 
beneath  a  condoling  surface  we  do  hide  a  distinct  satisfac- 
tion in  the  mishaps  of  our  acquaintances.  This  human 
attribute  was  magnified  in  Judd;  it  was  a  passion  with 
him.  He  chuckled  when  Chet  McAusland's  cows  broke 
through  a  gap  in  the  wire  that  topped  his  tumbling  stone 
wall,  and  ravaged  his  garden  patch.  The  July  frost  that 
nipped  low-lying  gardens  in  1918  pleased  him  as  much 
as  if  he  had  himself  arranged  it;  and  when  Will  Bissell's 
old  sow,  through  her  habit  of  leaning  across  the  wall  of  her 
pen,  killed  her  unborn  pigs  and  was  near  dying  herself, 
Judd  hid  his  delight  behind  a  pretended  sympathy  that 
deceived  no  one  at  all. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  when  misfortunes  failed  to 
occur  on  their  own  account  Judd  sometimes  arranged 
them.  He  had  been  suspected  though  never  caught  in 
the  act  itself  of  springing  mink  traps  along  the  George's 
River,  and  even  of  removing  or  releasing  the  captured 
animals,  according  to  whether  they  were  dead  or  alive.  He 
was  known  to  have  broken  pasture  fences  or  lowered  pas- 
ture bars  more  than  once.  One  evening  in  the  store  Chet 
McAusland  reported  that  he  had  located  an  orchard  where 
deer  came  in  the  night  to  munch  apples  and  to  ruminate 
till  dawn. 

"  I  aim  to  be  there  to-morrow  morning  before  day," 
Chet  declared,  "and  I  miss  my  guess  if  I  don't  get  a  deer." 

But  just  before  it  became  sufficiently  light  to  shoot 
next  morning,  when  Chet  had  been  lying  for  an  hour  in  an 
abandoned  cellar  beside  the  orchard,  someone  with  a  lan- 
tern tramped  noisily  through  the  old  road  that  approached 
the  place,  and  Chet.  heard  t  he  whistle  of  startled  deer  and 
the  crash  of  their  flight.  The  man  with  the  lantern  was 
Judd. 


"Come  to  see  if  you'd  had  any  luck,"  he  explained 
hypocritically  to  Chet's  recriminations.  "Now  ain't  that 
a  shame  I" 

He  had,  besides,  a  capacity  for  seeing  the  evil  side  of  any 
incident;  for  attributing  to  every  action  the  worst  of 
motives;  for  distorting  the  kindliest  deeds.  There  were 
married  folk  in  Fraternity  whom  Judd  had  more  than  once 
brought  to  the  point  of  rupture;  there  were  brothers  he 
had  alienated;  there  were  fathers  whom  he  had  roused 
against  their  own  sons.    If  the  man  had  played  to  an 

audience,  if  he  had  seemed 
to  desire  that  his  victims 
should  be  the  butt  of  a 
general  laughter,  you  might 
have  called  him  a  practical 
joker;  but  he  did  not.  He 
moved  secretly,  never 
boasted  of  his  exploits, 
nursed  his  ugly  satisfaction. 
His  crimes  were  never  of 
any  great  moment.  He 
plagued  the  village  and  all 
its  people  in  many  little 
ways,  but  none  on  which  a 
man  might  lay  his  finger. 
He  was,  in  short,  from  mere 
acid  humor,  a  maker  of 
many  mischiefs,  a  contriver 
of  small  mishaps,  an  itching 
in  the  life  of  the  community. 

There  was  no  friend  of 
his  in  the  village  or  in  all 
the  countryside  about;  yet 
by  the  same  token  there 
were  no  open  enemies.  For 
one  thing,  he  was  feared. 
There  had  been  occasions 
when  his  anger  was  aroused 
against  some  man,  and  ill 
fortune  had  followed  that 
man  thereafter.  So  men 
avoided  giving  him  offense, 
for  when  he  struck  there 
could  be  no  retaliation.  He 
enjoyed  a  singular  immu- 
nity— the  immunity  of  the 
weak  and  helpless.  You 
could  not  beat  him  with 
fists;  he  was  so  small,  so 
crippled,  so  pitiably  frail. 
A  stout  blow  would  have 
broken  him  to  bits.  You 
could  not  hurt  him  in  his 
pride;  he  seemed  to  have 
none.  You  could  not  strike 
at  his  purse,  for  it  was  al- 
ways empty.  His  posses- 
sions were  the  irreducible 
minimum.  A  house  to  shel- 
ter him,  sufficient  land  to  supply  his  small  needs  and  pas- 
ture for  his  mare — this  much  and  no  more.  He  had  no  kith 
or  kin.  He  bore,  so  far  as  any  knew,  affection  for  no  living 
man  or  woman  or  child.  It  was  impossible  to  strike  back 
at  such  a  man  without  vitiating  one's  own  manhood.  Ridi- 
cule might  have  stung  him;  but  his  wits  were  sufficiently 
nimble  to  turn  each  shaft  back  upon  the  sender,  to  avert 
it  from  himself.  Ostracism,  that  most  terrible  of  human 
punishments,  might  have  broken  him  and  driven  him  to 
mend  his  ways;  but  men  and  women  who  live  in  sparsely 
peopled  places  know  too  well  the  terrors  of  loneliness  to 
inflict  them  deliberately  upon  one  of  their  own  kind.  If 
you  hate  your  neighbor  in  the  city  you  avoid  him— see 
him  not  at  all.  But  in  the  country  you  may  hate  and  de- 
spise the  man  across  the  road  and  still  live  upon  outwardly 
friendly  terms  with  him  and  all  his  house;  else  existence 
itself  were  not  endurable.  In  lonely  places  man  must  cling 
to  man. 

So  lived  Judd,  a  mean  and  tawdry  figure  who  had  done 
some  injury,  great  or  small,  to  almost  every  man  in  Fra- 
ternity; yet  against  whom  there  could  be  no  human 
retaliation.  Fraternity  tolerated  him,  endured  him,  be- 
cause it  could  not  do  otherwise.  He  was  a  festering  sore  in 
the  community,  a  source  of  many  disorders,  yet  beyond 
the  power  of  man  to  heal.  He  was,  in  short,  one  of  those 
human  problems  only  Cod  can  solve. 

It  was  this  man  who  held  the  center  of  the  stage  in  the 
drama  that,  began  in  I'Vaternity  with  the  coming  of  that 
stranger  whom  Judd  had  misdirected;  a  drama  which 
moved  with  increasing  celerity  from  that  hour  on. 

Judd,  having  watched  the  little  man  with  the  long  hair 
out  of  sight,  chuckled  «>nce  again,  and  then  turned  back  up 
the  hill  to  Will's  store. 

/// 

WHKN  Judd  came  up  to  the  store  Luke  Hills  and  Zeke 
PI(  kin  were  sitting  on  t  he  high  Might,  of  steps  in  front. 
Dusk  was  thickening  about  them,  but  the  stage  with  the 
mail  would  not  arrive  for  half  an  hour  or  more.  Will  Bisscll 
(Continued  on  Page  IOS) 
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THE  declaration  of  an  idea,  a  prin- 
ciple or  a  policy  through  the 
medium  of  a  phrase  or  epigram 
which  appeals  to  popular  sentiment 
or  to  the  common  conception  of  what 
is  right,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  present 
age.   The  "Deus  vult"  of  the  Cru- 
sades, the  "No  taxation  without 
representation"  of  the  American  colo- 
nists, and  the  "Liberie,  Egalite  et  Fra- 
ternite"  of  the  French  Revolution  are 
examples  of  successful  efforts  to  arouse 
enthusiasm  for  a  cause  or  to  implant 
a  truth  in  men's  minds  by  means  of  a  trite  saying  or 
a  crisp  maxim  which  conveys  a  great  thought.  In 
American  history  many  a  political  campaign  has  cen- 
tered about  a  catch  phrase,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Re- 
publican cry  in  1900. of  the  "Full  dinner  pail"  and 
the  Democratic  slogan  of  1916,  "He  kept  us  out  of  war." 
No  one  can  deny  that  phrases  such  as  these  have  exerted  a 
decided  influence  on  the  course  of  events,  regardless  of  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  idea  which  they  convey. 

Since  the  power  of  a  phrase  to  mold  public  opinion,  or  at 
least  to  win  a  temporary  popular  support  for  the  thought 
conveyed,  has  been  frequently  shown,  the  responsibility 
for  coining  or  giving  currency  to  a  saying  of  the  sort  and 
proclaiming  it  to  be  the  full  expression  of  a  truth  should 
cause  a  man  whose  public  position  or  whose  popular  repu- 
tation for  superior  wisdom  impresses  his  utterances  with 
a  special  authority,  to  hesitate  in  giving  publicity  to  a 
phrase  until  he  has  considered  carefully  the  possible  inter- 
pretations that  may  be  given  to  it  and  the  possible  uses 
to  which  it  may  be  put  by  the  interpreters. 

Phrase  making  and  phrase  using  are  inherent  qualities 
of  some  minds.  They  appear  to  be  the  natural  if  not  the 
most  effective  way  of  declaring  a  principle  or  an  idea. 
They  appeal  to  the  popular  taste  for  condensed  thought 
expressed  in  an  attractive  or  unusual  way.  The  phrase 
or  epigram  may  thus  be  useful  in  impressing  a  truth  which 
the  average  man  would  ignore  if  presented  in  other  form. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  phrase  may  set  in  motion  a  distorted 
conception  of  the  truth,  a  false  idea  of  rights  or  an  im- 
practicable theory  of  action,  leading  to  evil  consequences. 

The  Dangers  of  Phrase  Making 

THE  man  who  adopts  this  method  of  giving  expression 
to  his  thoughts  should  recognize  its  dangers  as  well  as  its 
advantages.  He  cannot  too  carefully  measure  the  truth 
of  his  words  by  practical  as  well  as  by  theoretical  standards. 
Before  uttering  them  he  ought  to  be  firmly  convinced  that 
they  will  not  be  misunderstood.  If  a  phrase  is  open  to  the 
danger  of  inaccurate  definition  or  of  wrongful  application 
it  ought  never  to  be  given  currency,  however  certain  it  is 
to  gain  popular  approval  and  applause.  The  trouble  is 
that  the  epigrammatist  is  tempted  by  his  own  mental  alert- 
ness to  speak  before  putting  his  words  to  the  acid  test  of 
analysis  and  rational  deduction.  If  the  practice  has  be- 
come habitual  he  seldom  can  resist  the  temptation.  But 
in  surrendering  to  it  he  runs  a  risk,  for  he  is  using  a  two- 
edged  tool  which  may  cut  either  way. 

In  the  moral,  social  and  political  fields  of  philosophy 
phrases  are  customary.  They  are  frequently  used  with 
effect.  They  doubtless  serve  a  good  purpose  in  emphasizing 
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the  central  thought  of  a  theory  or  system  on  less  expert 
minds  than  those  which  produce  them.  But  in  the  field  of 
statecraft,  which  has  to  do  with  facts  and  the  formulation 
of  practical  policies  relating  to  national  and  international  af- 
fairs, the  practice  of  phrasemaking  maybecome  a  real  danger 
to  the  welfare  of  a  nation  or  of  society  in  general.  To  build 
a  policy  on  an  epigram  or  a  maxim  is  a  perilous  thing  to  do 
unless  the  idea  or  principle  which  it  expresses  has  been 
subjected  to  every  rational  test  and  is  not  even  remotely 
liable  to  misinterpretation  or  unintentional  misapplication. 

Unfortunately  it  too  often  happens  that  the  truth  which 
a  phrase  is  intended  to  proclaim  is  sacrificed  to  euphony 
or  to  brevity  or  to  the  unusual,  since  these  are  of  the 
essence  of  the  popularity  of  phrases.  A  thought  cleverly 
expressed  may  touch  the  popular  fancy  and  gain  favor, 
though  logic  and  reason  may  prove  it  false  in  principle  or 
unwise  or  impossible  of  practical  application.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a  phrase  which  sounds  true  may  live  in  the 
popular  thought  even  though  it  has  been  proved  to  be 
untrue  or  impracticable  by  the  test  of  experience.  History 
furnishes  many  examples  of  the  continued  influence  of 
discredited  phrases. 

It  is  evident  that  in  advocating  a  policy,  a  doctrine  or  a 
principle  proclaimed  in  a  brief  phrase  without  regard  to  its 
practicability  an  accepted  leader  of  political  thought  may 
give  impulse  to  popular  movements  which  result  in  evil  to 
society  by  impressing  on  the  minds  of  men  ideas  which, 
though  right  in  the  abstract,  are  impossible  of  universal 
or  even  of  general  application  to  existing  conditions.  The 
author's  motives  and  thoughts  may  be  the  highest,  while 
the  phrase  which  he  produces  may  be  found  to  be  utterly 
wrftng  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  translate  it  into  action. 

A  phrase  of  this  nature  is  "self-determination."  None 
has  been  more  conspicuous  in  recent  times  of  the  endeavor 
to  express  in  epigrammatic  form  a  great  political  principle 
which,  though  generally  recognized  as  morally  right,  pre- 
sents difficulties  of  application  to  actual  conditions  which 
should  have  received  careful  consideration  before  it  was 
declared  to  be  a  truth  fundamental  to  just  political  rela- 
tions. 

There  appears  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  authorship  of 
the  phrase.  It  is  commonly  attributed  to  Mr.  Wilson,  but 
that  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  he  gave  it  currency  and 
advocated  it  as  a  principle  which  should  be  applied  in  the 
settlement  of  political  allegiance  and  of  sovereignty  over 
territory.  Whoever  coined  it,  "self-determination"  gained 


its  force  from  the  declarations  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  In  an  address  delivered 
by  him  before  The  League  to  Enforce 
Peace  on  May  27,  1916,  he  declared  it 
to  be  "fundamental,"  "that  every 
people  has  a  right  to  choose  the  sov- 
ereignty under  which  they  shall  live." 
Here  is  the  general  thought,  though 
not  the  words  of  the  current  phrase. 
But  what  did  the  President  mean  by 
"people"?  The  problem  of  practica- 
bility of  application  lies  in  the  defi- 
nition of  that  word.    Without  such 
definition  the  whole  question  becomes  debatable.  The 
utterance  which  gave  currency  to  the  phrase  "self- 
determination"  was  made  by  President  Wilson  in  an 
address  to  a  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress on  February  11,  1918.  In  that  address  he  said: 
"'Self-determination'  is  not  a  mere  phrase.  It  is  an  im- 
perative principle  of  action,  which  statesmen  will  henceforth 
ignore  at  their  peril."  Just  preceding  this  he  had  declared: 
"Peoples  are  not  to  be  handed  about  from  one  sovereignty 
to  another  by  an  international  conference  or  an  under- 
standing between  rivals  and  antagonists."    Mr.  Wilson 
indorsing  the  phrase  "self-determination"  as  an  imperative 
principle  in  the  settlement  of  political  allegiance  made  it 
in  this  address  one  of  the  bases  of  peace  supplemental  to 
his  famous  Fourteen  Points,  which  he  had  announced  on 
January  eighth  of  the  same  year. 

General  Smuts'  Plan 

THE  phrase,  thus  solemnly  clothed  with  an  authoritative 
character,  emphatically  affirmed  by  the  President  as  a 
basic  principle  of  human  liberty  and  accepted  as  true  by 
the  principal  governments  of  the  world  in  arranging  the 
armistice  of  November  11,  1918,  did  not  lessen  the  un- 
certainty of  the  previous  declaration.  It  was,  however, 
received  generally  with  favor,  although  there  were  undoubt- 
edly some  who,  in  giving  thought  to  the  specific  questions 
arising  in  the  approaching  readjustment  of  territories  by 
the  terms  of  peace  with  the  Central  Powers,  saw  in  this 
unqualified  and  unexplained  assertion  of  right  the  germs  of 
future  controversy  and  discord,  not  only  in  the  settle- 
ments to  be  negotiated  at  Paris  but  also  in  the  situations 
caused  by  the  political  and  social  unrest  prevailing  in 
many  lands  as  a  direct  or  indirect  consequence  of  the  World 
War. 

Gen.  J.  C.  Smuts,  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  The  League 
of  Nations,  A  Practical  Suggestion,  which  was  published 
a  few  days  after  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate 
Peace  arrived  in  Paris  on  December  14,  1918,  adopted  the 
phrase,  in  considering  the  system  of  mandates,  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  which  should  "guide  the  League  in  its 
territorial  policy  as  the  general  heir  or  successor  of  the 
defunct  empires"— that  is,  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary 
and  Turkey.  He  said:  "They  [the  principles]  have  been 
summed  up  for  the  last  two  years  in  the  general  formula  of 
'No  annexations,  and  the  self-determination  of  nations.'" 
General  Smuts'  only  variation  from  the  President's  idea  is 
to  use  "nations"  instead  of  "peoples,"  though  doubtless 
he  intended  to  make  no  change. 

Mr.  Wilson,  as  is  generally  known,  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  Smuts  plan,  and  in  the  President's  first  printed 
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draft  of  the  covenant  Article  3— later  Article  7  of  the  draft 
laid  by  him  before  the  Commission  on  the  League  of 
Nations  and  finally  Article  10  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles — 
reads  as  follows: 

Article  3 

The  Contracting  Powers  unite  in  guaranteeing  to  each 
other  political  independence  and  territorial  integrity;  but 
it  is  understood  between  them  that  such  territorial  re- 
adjustments, if  any,  as  may  in  the  future  become  neces- 
sary by  reason  of  changes  in  present  racial  conditions  and 
aspirations  or  present  social  and  political  relationships, 
pursuant  to  the  principle  of  self-determination,  and  also  such 
territorial  readjustments  as  may  in  the  judgment  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  Delegates  be  demanded  by  the  welfare  and 
manifest  interest  of  the  peoples  concerned,  may  be  effected 
if  agreeable  to  those  peoples ;  and  that  territorial  changes 
may  in  equity  involve  material  compensation.  The  Con- 
tracting Powers  accept  without  reservation  the  principle 
that  the  Peace  of  the  world  is  superior  in  importance  to 
every  question  of  Political  jurisdiction  or  boundary. 

The  italics  are  not  in  the  original  document  but  are  used 
here  to  show  that  President  Wilson  clung  to  the  phrase 
"self-determination"  as  expressing  a  right  principle  of 
territorial  adjustments,  not  confining  it  to  the  subject  of 
mandates,  as  General  Smuts  appeared  to  do  in  his  sug- 
gested plan. 

Between  January  10,  1919,  when  the  President's  plan 
was  first  printed,  and  February  third,  when  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  League  of  Nations  met,  this  article  was  revised 
and  the  modifying  clause  containing  the  phrase  "self- 
determination"  disappeared,  and  Article  7  of  the  revision 
reads: 

Article  7 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to  respect  and 
preserve  as  against  external  aggression  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  existing  political  independence  of  all  States 
members  of  the  League. 

To  complete  the  history  of  this  article  containing  the 
mutual  guaranty,  upon  which  the  President  absolutely 
insisted,  Article  10  of  the  Treaty  is 
given: 

Article  10 

The  Members  of  the  League  under- 
take to  respect  and  preserve  as  against 
external  aggression  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  existing  political  independ- 
ence of  all  members  of  the  League.  In 
case  of  any  such  aggression  or  in  case  of 
any  threat  or  danger  of  such  aggres- 
sion, the  Council  shall  advise  upon  the 
means  by  which  this  obligation  shall 
be  fulfilled. 

The  Unnamed  Unit 

WHY  was  the  modifying  clause 
dropped  out  of  Mr.  Wilson's  first 
draft  before  it  became  the  basis  of  ne- 
gotiation in  the  Commission  on  the 
League  of  Nations?  It  is  an  interesting 
question,  but  one  that  I  cannot  answer 
from  actual  knowledge.  There  pre- 
vailed a  general  belief  that  the  elimina- 
tion was  due  chiefly  to  the  opposition  of 
the  statesmen  who  represented  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  in  contradistinction  to  those 
who  represented  the self-governingBrit- 
ish  Dominions.  It  was  asserted,  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  the  assertion,  that  this  opposition  was 
caused  by  an  unwillingness  to  recognize 
as  a  right  the  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation in  arranging  possible  future 
changes  of  sovereignty  over  terri- 
tories. 

I  am  equally  ignorant  of  the  ar- 
guments used  to  induce  President 
Wilson  to  abandon  the  phrase  and 
strike  it  from  his  article  of  guar- 
anty, but  whatever  were  the  rea- 
sons advanced  by  his  foreign 
colleagues,  they  were  successful  in 
freeing  the  covenant  of  the  phrase. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  in- 
fluence which  was  able  to  persuade 
the  President  to  eliminate  from  his 
proposed  guaranty  the  modifying 
clause  containing  a  formal  accept- 
ance of  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  was  not  exerted  or 
else  was  not  potent  enough  to  ob- 
tain from  him  an  open  disavowal 
of  the  principle  as  a  right  stand- 
ard for  the  determination  of  sov- 
ereign authority.  Without  such  a 
disavowal  it  remained  as 
one  of  the  general  bases 
upon  which  a  just  peace 
should  be  negotiated. 


It  remained  a  precept  of  the  international  creed  which  Mr. 
Wilson  proclaimed  while  the  war  was  in  progress.  He  has 
never  disavowed  or  even  modified  it. 

Self-determination  is  as  right  in  theory  as  the  more 
famous  phrase  "the  consent  of  the  governed,"  which  has 
for  three  centuries  been  repeatedly  declared  to  be  sound 
by  political  philosophers  and  has  been  generally  accepted 
as  just  by  civilized  peoples,  but  which  has  been  for  three 
centuries  commonly  ignored  by  statesmen  because  the 
right  could  not  be  practically  applied  without  imperiling 
national  safety,  always  the  paramount  consideration  in  in- 
ternational and  national  affairs.  The  two  phrases  mean 
substantially  the  same  thing  and  have  to  an  extent 
been  used  interchangeably  by  those  who  advocate  as  a 
standard  of  right  the  idea  which  they  both  convey.  Self- 
determination  was  not  a  new  thought.  It  was  a  restatement 
of  the  old  one.  There  was,  however,  a  new  sound  to 
"self-determination, "  a  novelty  of  expression  in  the  words  if 
not  in  the  thought,  which  drew  public  attention  to  them. 
In  this  lay  their  effectiveness. 

Under  the  present  political  organization  of  the  world, 
based  as  it  is  on  the  idea  of  nationality,  the  new  phrase  is 
as  unsusceptible  of  universal  application  as  the  old  one  was 
found  to  be.  Fixity  of  national  boundaries  and  of  national 
allegiance,  together  with  political  stability,  would  dis- 
appear if  this  principle  were  uniformly  applied.  Impelled 
by  new  social  conditions,  by  economic  interests,  by  racial 
prejudices  and  by  the  various  forces  which  affect  society, 
change  and  uncertainty  would  result  from  an  attempt  to 
follow  the  principle  in  every  case  to  which  it  is  possible  to 
apply  it.  Such  an  attempt  would  be  folly.  It  is  apparent, 
therefore,  that  the  assumption  that  self-determination  is 
a  right  inherent  to  mankind  is  a  menace  to  peace  in  the 
world,  because  it  excites  false  hopes  and  produces  political 
unrest  that  may  develop  into  open  resistance  to  estab- 
lished authority. 

The  views  here  expressed  were  those  that  I  held  in  the 
early  days  of  the  peace  conference.  They  constitute  one 
of  several  subjects  as  to  which  there  was  "divergence  of 


judgment"  between  President  Wilson  and  myself  in  con- 
nection with  the  negotiations  at  Paris,  a  divergence  of 
judgment  which  the  President  emphasized  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  February,  1920,  as  a  principal  reason  for 
desiring  my  resignation  as  Secretary  of  State. 

Among  the  notes  which  I  made  from  day  to  day  during 
the  progress  of  the  negotiations  there  is  one  dated  Decem- 
ber 20,  1918 — that  is,  one  week  after  the  American  com- 
mission landed  in  France,  and  before  I  had  seen  the 
President's  draft  of  a  guaranty — in  which  I  recorded  my 
thoughts  concerning  certain  phrases  or  sayings  of  the 
President  which  he  had  declared  to  be  bases  of  peace  and 
which  seemed  to  me  to  contain  the  seeds  of  future  trouble. 
In  regard  to  "self-determination"  I  wrote: 

"When  the  President  talks  of  'self-determination'  what 
unit  has  he  in  mind?  Does  he  mean  a  race,  a  territorial 
area  or  a  community?  Without  a  definite  unit  which  is 
practical,  application  of  this  principle  is  dangerous  to  peace 
and  stability." 

A  Phrase  Loaded  With  Dynamite 

TEN  days  later — December  thirtieth — the  frequent  repe- 
tition of  the  phrase  in  the  press  and  by  members  of  cer- 
tain groups  and  unofficial  delegations  who  were  in  Paris 
seeking  to  obtain  hearings  before  the  conference,  caused  me 
to  write  the  following: 

"The  more  I  think  about  the  President's  declaration  as 
to  the  right  of  'self-determination'  the  more  convinced  I 
am  of  the  danger  of  putting  such  ideas  into  the  minds  of 
certain  races.  It  is  bound  to  be  the  basis  of  impossible 
demands  on  the  Peace  Congress  and  create  trouble  in  many 
lands. 

"What  effect  will  it  have  on  the  Irish,  the  Indians,  the 
Egyptians  and  the  nationalists  among  the  Boers?  Will  it 
not  breed  discontent,  disorder  and  rebellion?  Will  not  the 
Mohammedans  of  Syria  and  Palestine  and  possibly  of 
Morocco  and  Tripoli  rely  on  it?  How  can  it  be  harmon- 
ized with  Zionism,  to  which  the  President  is  practically 
committed?  The  phrase  is  simply 
loaded  with  dynamite.  It  will  raise 
hopes  which  can  never  be  realized.  It 
will,  I  fear,  cost  thousands  of  lives.  In 
the  end  it  is  bound  to  be  discredited, 
to  be  called  the  dream  of  an  idealist  who 
failed  to  realize  the  danger  until  too  late 
to  check  those  who  attempt  to  put  the 
principle  in  force.  What  a  calamity  the 
phrase  was  ever  uttered !  What  misery 
it  will  cause!" 

Over  two  years  have  passed  since  the 
foregoing  notes  were  written.  During 
those  years  the  impracticability  of  the 
invariable  or  even  of  the  general  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  has  been  fully 
demonstrated.  Mr.  Wilson  resurrected 
"the  conseht  of  the  governed,"  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  history  denied  its 
value  as  a  practical  guide  in  modern 
political  relations.  He  proclaimed  it  in 
thephrase  "self-determination,"  declar- 
ing it  to  be  not  "a  mere  phrase"  but 
"an  imperative  principle  of  action." 
He  made  it  one  of  the  bases  of  peace. 
And  yet,  in  the  negotiations  at  Paris 
and  in  the  formulation  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  he  has  by 
his  acts  denied  the  existence  of  the  right 
other  than  as  the  expression  of  a  moral 
precept,  as  something  to  be  desired  but 
generally  unattainable  in  the  lives  of 
nations.  In  the  actual  conduct  of  af- 
fairs, in  the  practical  and  concrete  re- 
lations between  individuals  and  govern- 
ments, it  doubtless  exercises  and  should 
exercise  a  measure  of  influence,  but 
it  is  not  a  controlling  influence. 

In  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  with 
Germany  the  readjustment  of  the 
German  boundaries,  by  which 
the  sovereignty  over  millions  of 
persons  of  German  blood  was 
transferred  to  the  new  states  of 
Poland  and  Czeeho-SlovaUia, 
and  the  practical  cession  to  the  Em- 
pire of  Japan  of  the  port  of  Kiao- 
ehau  and  control  over  the  economic 
life  of  the  province  of  Shun-t ung, 
China's   so-called    "Holy  Land," 
against,  the  vigorous  and  justified 
protest  of  the  Chinese  Government 
and  against  the  known  will  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province,  num- 
bering over  thirty  millions,  are 
striking  examples  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  prin- 
ciple. 

(Continued  on  Page  101) 
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THERE  is  probably  no 
woman  living  to  whom  it  has 
not  been  said  at  one  time  or 
another,  "Never  marry  a  drunk- 
ard to  reform  him."  The  theory 
being,  of  course,  that  if  he  did  not 
reform  in  order  to  win  his  right  to 
marriage  he  would  surely  fail  to 
do  so  after  the  prize  was  won. 
Also,  that  possession  of  the 
woman  he  loved,  the  sharing  with 
her  of  a  home  and  children,  and 
the  standing  which  the  successful 
fulfilling  of  the  obligations  these 
entail  gives  in  all  healthy  com- 
munities, was  the  uttermost 
prize  life  had  to  offer  him.  If  he 
did  not  give  up  drinking  for  such 
a  cause  his  case  was  hopeless. 

However,  all^down  the  ages  we 
women  have  more  frequently  than 
not  disregarded  the  timeworn 
warning,  trusting  to  the  influence 
of  our  love  to  work  a  very  ma- 
terial miracle,  or  perhaps  just 
blindly  and  willfully  deceiving 
ourselves  about  the  probability 
of  such  a  man  being  changed  by 
marriage  for  no  sounder  reason 
than  because,  forsooth,  when  he 
was  sober  he  was  "such  a  dear 
fellow — quite  another  man, 
really,"  and  we  wanted  him. 

At  least,  thus  thought  our 
grandmothers,  but  with  my  gen- 
eration a  new  attitude  toward 
this  problem  had  crept  into  the 
generic  mind  of  women,  along 
with  the  hundred  and  one  other 
moral  questions  which,  it  was 
foretold,  new  forms  of  legislation, 
promulgated  by  women  in  the 
interests  of  women  and  at  length 
actually  backed  by  their  voting 
power,  were  to  solve.  The  latest 
of  these  laws,  and  the  most  far- 
reaching,  is,  of  course,  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment. 

Personal  Problems 

IONG  before  national  prohibi- 
J  tion  had  become  a  subject  for 
serious  discussion,  much  less  a 
Federal  law,  however,  modern 
women  had  stopped  being  senti- 
mental about  the  reform  of 
drunken  fiances.  They  knew  too 
much  about  drinking  to  permit 
of  their  taking  unnecessary 
chances.  Instead  of  moaning 
about  what  a  pity  it  was,  and  that 

perhaps  God  would  help  dear  Bill  to  get  strength,  and 
rather  fancying  themselves  in  the  role  of  succoring  angel, 
they  went  to  the  family  doctor  and  asked  a  lot  of  straight- 
forward questions.  Sometimes  it  was  pretty  embarrassing 
for  the  doctor,  and  I  suspect  that  the  first  girls  who  vio- 
lated the  sacred  tradition  that  nice  women  were  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  the  functions  of  the  human  body  had  a 
hard  time  getting  their  questions  answered  in  as  straight- 
forward and  truthful  a  spirit  as  they  asked  them.  Doctors, 
being  mostly  males,  were  at  first  by  no  means  apart  from 
the  masculine  fraternity  who  invented  this  taboo  on  vital 
knowledge,  and  it  made  the  getting  of  information  pretty 
difficult  for  our  mothers. 

But  for  us,  when  the  question  was  whether  or  not  to 
marry  a  drunkard,  help  was  as  a  rule  eventually  forth- 
coming. Slowly  but  surely  we  found  out  just  why  we 
shouldn't  marry  men  who  drank  habitually  and  how  much 
we  might  really  expect  from  them  in  the  matter  of  re- 
form— to  wit,  nothing ! 

"Nobody  can  stop  him  but  himself,"  had  become  a 
formula  familiar  to  feminine  ears  when  almost  out  of  a 
clear  sky  our  several  states  ratified  a  law  that  promised  to 
refute  this  statement  of  the  doctor's.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  And  about  one  year  before 
it  became  a  fact,  I  met  Fred,  my  husband. 

Fred  was  traveling  for  a  silk  concern  at  the  time.  A 
conservative  firm,  it  was,  and  he  had  been  with  it  for  more 
than  twelve  years.  I  might  have  had  sense  enough  at  once 
to  note  it  as  strange  that  a  man  who  had  been  so  long  in  the 
employ  of  the  company  had  remained  in  practically  a 


/  Was  Introduced  to  a  Charming  Man  Who  Was  a  Little 
Drunk,  and  I  Took  It  for  Granted  and  Didn't  Mind! 

stationary  position — in  other  words,  that  he  had  got  so  far 
but  no  farther.  But  I  was  so  charmed  by  him  that  my 
perception  was  dulled.  His  work  was  apparently  satis- 
factory to  his  employers,  but  not  more  than  satisfactory, 
although  his  intelligence  would  have  led  one  to  suppose 
him  fitted  for  a  high  executive  position,  and  when  I  first 
knew  him  I  thought  that  the  company  had  not  been  quite 
fair  to  him,  not  realizing  then  that  this  static  condition  in 
a  business  relationship  means  one  of  two  things — medi- 
ocrity or  something  wrong  with  the  man.  It  didn't  take 
me  long  to  find  out  that  in  Fred's  case  it  was  the  latter. 
Indeed,  I  ought  to  have  suspected  this  far  sooner  than  I 
actually  did,  because  when  I  was  introduced  to  him  he  was 
slightly  intoxicated. 

But  I  didn't  object— he  had  been  drinking,  and  I  did  not 
object !  Looking  back  at  that  time  from  the  higher  level 
of  my  new  habit  of  thought,  this  fact  seems  to  me  star- 
tlingly  impossible,  yet  it  is  true.  I  was  introduced  to  a 
charming  man  who  was  a  little  drunk,  and  I  took  it  for 
granted  and  didn't  mind !  I  even  thought  it  rather  funny. 
Some  day  this  sort  of  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  women 
is  going  to  seem  as  incredible  to  an  ensuing  generation  as 
our  ancestresses'  delight  in  the  spectacle  of  the  early 
Roman  games  appears  to  us;  at  least  that  is  my  belief. 
But  when  I  met  Fred  I  was  myself  drinking  a  cocktail.  I 
had  a  second  with  him  and  my  hostess  before  going  in  to 
dinner.  All  my  life  I  had  drunk  in  moderation,  and  even 
as  a  child  in  Italy,  which  was  my  parents'  home,  red  wine 


was  always  put  in  the  water 
which  we  children  drank,  as  a 
typhoid  preventive.  I  am  Amer- 
ican born  and  a  citizeness,  but 
both  on  our  visits  abroad  and  in 
our  home  life  here  the  custom  of 
moderate  drinking  was  main- 
tained. 

So,  you  see,  I  knew  the  use  of 
alcohol  and  also,  of  course,  in- 
evitably, something  of  its  abuse. 
More,  I  was  not  an  immature  girl 
when  I  met  my  husband,  but  a 
widow  with  two  children  and  a 
prosperous  small  day  school  by 
means  of  which  I  supported  them. 
But  I  was  young  enough  to  fall 
in  love,  and  I  promptly  did.  Our 
courtship  began  instantaneously 
at  that  gay  dinner  party,  pro- 
gressed rapidly,  and  then  very 
nearly  capsized  as  abruptly  as  it 
had  started.  One  day  I  answered 
the  telephone,  to  hear  Fred's 
voice,  depressed  and  confused, 
pleading  with  me  to  see  him. 

From  Bad  to  Worse 

"  T  WAS  very  drunk  last  night," 
-L  said  he,  "  and  I  am  frightened 
for  myself.  I  need  your  spiritual 
help  terribly." 

Oh,  age-old  appeal  to  woman's 
deepest  vanity — the  belief  that 
she  can  help  a  man  who  cannot 
help  himself!  The  old  impulse, 
born  of  a  long  line  of  women  who 
had  responded  to  that  cry  use- 
lessly, "flamed  up  in  me,  and  I  told 
him  to  come  to  my  home.  He 
looked  terribly,  and  his  repent- 
ance seemed  sincere.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  been  drinking  too 
much  lately.  He  was  going  to 
stop.  Well,  cut  down  on  it  a  lot, 
anyhow.  I  felt  that  I  must  help 
him  if  I  could  and  I  gave  him  all 
the  moral  strength  that  was  in 
me.  But  I  left  the  interview  with 
a  disturbed  mind,  and  with  rea- 
son. I  believed  Fred's  promises 
to  cut  it  out  the  first  time  thir, 
happened,  and  the  second,  which 
occurred  some  three  months  later. 
But  at  the  third  demand  for  my 
help- 1  began  to  realize  that  his 
appeal  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  self-indulgence  and  self- 
deceit  of  the  habitual  drunkard. 

I  was  sick  at  heart,  for  by  this 
time  I  loved  Fred  dearly  and  had 
promised  to  marry  him.  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  to 
do.  My  pledged  word  meant  a  great  deal  to  me,  of  course, 
but  I  began  to  feel  that  it  had  been  obtained  under  false 
pretenses.  Fred  had  never  confessed,  and  did  not  now 
confess  to  being  a  drunkard,  and  I  realized  with  a  pang 
of  fear  that  this  very  self-deceit  was  his  most  alarming 
symptom.  If  he  had  frankly  admitted  a  weakness  which 
he  himself  perceived  and  was  genuinely  afraid  of  he  would 
have  been  able  to  stop  it  at  once.  I  did  not  need  a  doctor 
to  tell  me  this.  It  was  his  continual  palliation  of  his  fault 
by  finding  elaborate  reasons  for  its  occurrence  which 
aroused  my  fear  of  marrying  him  above  my  desire  to  do 
so  and  enabled  me  to  strive  for  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  lay  ahead  of  us. 

"It  was  those  last  two  drinks,"  he  would  explain 
moodily.  "  If  only  I  had  let  them  alone  I  would  have  been 
all  right.  I  simply  must  not  take  such  a  lot  before  eating. 
It's  a  bad  thing.  Liquor  never  did  anybody  any  good, 
anyhow." 

And  so  forth.  The  things  he  said  were  always  the  same, 
and  soon  began  to  sound  like  stock  phrases  to  my  ears. 
But  although  "liquor  never  did  anybody  any  good," 
there  always  came  a  time  when  he  said  instead,  "Well,  a 
little  drink  or  two  before  dinner  never  hurt  anyone !"  And 
he  would  have  them,  and  the  whole  nasty,  vicious  circle 
would  begin  again,  starting  in  a  mild,  rather  charming 
hilarity,  and  ending  in  a  sodden  day  after— a  day,  of 
course,  lost  from  business. 

How  much  Fred  drank  on  the  road  it  was  then  impos- 
sible for  me  to  know.  He  never  told  all  the  truth  about  it. 
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He  didn't  know  the  truth,  because  of  his  habit  of  self- 
deceit.  Apparently  it  was  not  enough  to  lose  him  his  job. 
But  it  was  keeping  him  from  getting  a  better  job,  although 
this  fact  was  also  one  which  he  was  unwilling  to  face.  Like 
most  drunkards,  he  believed  that  the  world  was  blind  to 
his  behavior  and  felt  confident  that  his  employers  did  not 
know  of  his  lapses. 

Now  before  I  go  any  further  I  want  to  make  it  plain  that 
the  man  whom  I,  an  experienced  woman,  had  fallen  in  love 
with  and  pledged  myself  to  in  marriage  was  far  from  being 
either  a  weakling  or  a  worthless  person.  Aside  from  drink- 
ing, he  had  no  bad  habits.  He  smoked  moderately  and 
occasionally  sat  in  a  low-limited  poker  game.  But  he  was 
neither  a  gambler  nor  a  wastrel,  and  his  moral  character 
was  impeccable. 

That  to  me  he  was  charming  in  manner  and  appearance 
goes  without  the  saying.  He  was  no  exceptional  drunkard 
either.  He  drank  neither  more  nor  less  than  thousands  of 
other  men  whose  sprees  were  regarded,  by  those  who  had 
no  immediate  dependence  upon  them  and  no  intimate 
relationship  with  them,  as  an  excellent  subject  for  jokes 
and  good  stories. 

"  Ha-ha !  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  Fred  trying  to  lead 
the  orchestra  the  other  night !"  or  "Fred  nearly  murdered 
that  taxi  driver  when  he  wouldn't  take  some  tobacco-store 
coupons  for  his  fare.  Wanted  to  jail  him  for  contempt  of 
tobacco!  Ho-ho!  It  was  a  scream!" 

You  surely  know  the  type  of  story.  Well,  to  some  people 
they  may  have  seemed  very  funny,  but  it  did  not  take  me 
long  to  decide  that  the  hero  of  them  was  not  the  man  to 
help  me  bring  up  my  boys,  nor  yet  to  share  the  intimacies 
of  my  own  daily  life.  It  was  too  much  to  risk.  I  dared  not 
expose  myself  to  having  my  love-life  soiled  or  perhaps  even 
brutalized— and  yet  I  loved  him.  When  he  was  himself  he 
fulfilled  all  my  ideals.  A  great  business  success  did  not 
mean  very  much  to  me — at  least  I  did  not  require  it  of 
him.  But  a  great  spiritual  success  in  life  I  must  and  would 
have.  If  Fred  could  be  got  to  stop  drinking  he  could  give 
this  spiritual  life  to  me.  I  had  my  choice  of  breaking  off 
our  engagement  or  of  curing  him.  I  determined  to  find  out 
if  he  could  be  cured. 

Prohibition  From  a  New  Jingle 

IT  WAS  at  this  point  that  I  had  my  first  encounter  on 
the  subject  with  my  doctor.  But  despite  his  reluctance 
to  inform  me  on  some  more  intimate  points,  and  in  spite, 
too,  of  his  curious  hesitation  about  betraying  a  member  of 
his  own  sex,  although  one  unknown  to  him  at  that  time,  I 
finally  got  a  clear  statement  of  the  fundamental  things 
I  had  come  to  in- 
quire about. 

"  There  is  no 
cure  for  drunken- 
ness," said  the 
doctor.  "Never 
believe  there  is, 
no  matter  what 
you  are  told  to 
the  contrary. 
There  is  no  specific 
for  strengthening 
the  will.  Drugs 
will  not  do  it,  be- 
cause when  they 
are  left  off  he  will 
drink  again.  No 
sanitarium  on 
earth  can  do  it,  be- 
cause its  influence 
will  not  extend  be- 
yond its  own  walls, 
and  once  he  leaves 
it,  his  own  will  to 
leave  liquor  alone 
is  the  only  cure. 
And  if  he  has  been 
so  weak  in  the  first 
instance  that  a 
sanitarium  has 
been  necessary, 
what  are  his 
chances  when  he 
is  thrown  back  on 
his  own  will 
again?" 

"Then  there  is 
nothing  that  can 
be  done  for  him?" 
said  I. 

"We  can  make 
his  body  clean  and 
wholesome,"  re- 
plied the  doctor. 
"But  that  is  not 
enough.  There  is 
no  antidote  for 
liquor  that  is  not 


more  harmful  in  the  end  than  the  alcohol  itself,  and  all  that 
a  doctor  can  do  for  any  drunkard  is  to  give  him  the  added 
will  power  which  comes  from  a  thorough  purging.  We  can 
clean  him  up  and  feed  him  lots  of  wholesome  food  and  send 
him  out  a  strong,  well  man.  Then  it  is  up  to  him.  And 
let  me  tell  you,  Mrs.  B,  that  if  it  is  true  that  he  has  been 
drinking  for  years  and  has  the  type  of  remorse  which  you 
describe  he  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  dipsomaniac,  or 
will  eventually  become  one.  My  strong  advice  to  you  is 
not  to  marry  him." 

"But  he  has  all  the  other  virtues!"  I  cried.  "This  one 
weakness  is  his  only  real  shortcoming.  Surely  there  is 
some  way  of  saving  him,  and  of  permitting  us  to  marry.  I 
don't  want  to  be  cheated  of  my  happiness,  and  I  don't 
want  to  go  back  on  Fred.  He  needs  help,  and  I  want  to  get 
it  for  him;  but  he  needs  something  stronger  than  anything 
which  I  alone  can  give." 

"No  use  in  giving  him  anything !"  The  doctor  was  firm 
about  that.  "Taking  away  is  what  he  needs." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked. 

" Prohibition !"  said  the  doctor.  " In  his  case  and  in  the 
cases  of  millions  of  others  it  is  the  only  hope.  We  have 
found  a  morality  which  can  be  legislated  into  the  people." 

I  left  that  doctor's  office  a  good  deal  puzzled  and  a  great 
deal  interested.  Up  to  this  time  the  word  "prohibition" 
had  meant  nothing  to  me.  Mention  of  it  had  called  to 
mind  feeble,  timeworn  jokes  and  caricatures  of  solemn 
and  unpleasant-looking  men  in  stovepipe  hats  and  ill- 
fitting  black  coats,  who  always  got  the  worst  end  of  the 
story  and  were  the  butt  of  whatever  ridicule  was  going. 

The  psychology  of  such  publicity  as  had  been  given  to 
the  idea  of  prohibition  was  a  very  subtle  one.  Uncon- 
sciously I  had  been  taught  all  my  life  to  regard  the  pro- 
hibitionists and  their  campaign  as  something  jay,  ridiculous 
and  remote.  I  did  not  even  give  them  credit  for  the  strong- 
mindedness  which,  along  with  short  hair  and  thick  ankles, 
was  supposed  to  be  the  leading  characteristic  of  the 
women's-rights  ladies  of  my  youth.  The  prohibitionists 
were  presented  in  the  press  as  weak  fools  with  a  silly 
propaganda,  supported  solely  by  sour  old  maids  and 
deacons  in  small  country  villages,  and  so  I  had  discounted 
them  utterly.  They  were  a  joke— a  very  tame  joke,  more 
flavorless  than  their  favorite  beverage;  a  depressed  crew 
who  never  smiled,  and  went  about  with  white  ribbands 
tied  to  the  most  improbable  portions  of  their  old-fashioned 
clothing.  In  short,  they  were  an  almost  mythical  race  of 
feeble-minded  cranks. 

Those  are  harsh  words,  but  I  think  they  express  no 
exaggeration  of  the  way  the  general  public  regarded  pro- 
hibitionists three  years  ago.    At'  least,  it  was  my  own 
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opinion  of  them  when  I  thought  of  them  at  all,  and  I  was 
just  an  average,  respectable  professional  woman — and  a 
schoolma'am  to  boot !  Once  in  a  while,  when  the  subject 
of  prohibition  came  up  for  half-serious  discussion,  as  it  was 
more  and  more  frequently  doing  in  conversation,  I  would 
express  my  approval  of  it,  and  say  that  I  would  vote  for  it 
if  given  the  opportunity,  never  supposing  that  there  was 
any  likelihood  of  such  a  thing  coming  to  pass,  however. 

Like  most  people,  then,  I  had  an  attitude  of  indifference 
towards  the  question,  tempered  by  a  mild  approval.  But 
the  whole  subject  was  unreal.  And  then  suddenly  I  per- 
sonally was  hit  by  the  need  for  prohibition — I  who  had 
given  faint  patronizing  praise  to  the  idea  because  "it 
would  be  such  a  splendid  thing  for  the  lower  classes \"  All 
at  once  the  success  of  prohibition  was  of  vital  importance 
to  me.  Drunkenness  had  ceased  to  be  a  subject  for  mirth, 
and  so  had  its  sworn  enemies,  the  erstwhile  absurd  protag- 
onists of  total  abstinence,  who  became  ministering  angels 
in  my  eyes.  The  evil  thing  which  they  had  been  battling 
had  attacked  me,  and  at  once  I  perceived  the  big  ideal 
behind  their  o'ften  grotesque  campaign.  But  more  than 
that,  I  saw  my  own  personal  happiness  in  their  hands.  I 
wanted  them  to  win — desperately.  I  wanted  them  to  save 
Fred,  since  he  could  not  save  himself.  And  when  prohibi- 
tion became  a  Federal  law  no  woman  in  the  country  was 
happier  than  I  was,  although  there  were  many  who  re- 
joiced— and,  to  be  fair,  a  good  many  men,  too,  who  faced 
myidentical  problem  in  their  wives  or  otherf  emale  relations. 

Survivals  of  an  Jlncient  Custom 

OF  COURSE,  I  first  of  all  rejoiced  for  the  clean  future  of 
my  boys.  It  was  a  wonderful  relief  to  think  that  my 
children  had  one  less  great  temptation  ahead  of  them.  I  am 
no  prude,  and  I  believe  in  youth  having  a  well-rounded 
experience;  but  I  was  glad  to  think  that  experiences  colored 
by  alcohol  would  not  be  among  them — the  more  so  since 
I  had  known  Fred.  But  to  be  perfectly  honest,  almost  my 
greatest  happiness  lay  in  the  fact  that  I  was  now  justified 
in  marrying  the  man  of  my  mature  choice.  I  was  no 
longer  afraid.  I  had  the  law  and  the  public  morale  on  my 
side.  The  miracle  of  which  the  doctor  had  spoken  had  been 
worked,  and  the  strength  of  will  which  Fred  lacked  in  this 
one  thing  had  been  enacted  into  a  law  which  he  must  obey. 
Three  weeks  after  the  first  of  that  January  Fred  and  I  were 
married. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about  women  is  the 
way  in  which  their  faith  survives  their  experience.  Fred 
got  drunk  the  night  we  were  married.  A  friend  provided 
champagne  and  we  accepted  it.  My  objections  died  upon 

my  lips.  After  all, 
the  thing  couldn't 
go  on,  I  thought, 
and  I  did  not 
want  to  begin  our 
life  together  with 
a  protest.  It 
would  only  be  a 
matter  of  weeks 
before  the  getting 
of  a  drink  would 
be  impossible. 
And  besides,  Fred 
did  not  get  very 
drunk— just  a  lit- 
tle gay.  Since 
then  I  have  often 
thought  of  the 
ancient  bridal 
custom  of  getting 
the  groom  drunk 
both  the  night  be- 
fore his  wedding 
and  then  again 
after  the  cere- 
mony, and  of  the 
numberless  nice 
young  women  who 
have  accepted 
their  initiation 
into  the  most  im- 
portant relation- 
ship in  life  at  the 
hands  of  men 
who  were  —  "So 
funny-  all  ginned 
up!"  Not  to  all 
women  has  this 
happened,  thank 
God,  but  to  so 
very,  very  many ! 

Looking  back, 
I  do  not  now  sec 
how  I  condoned 
it,  although,  in- 
deed, I  hardly  did 

(Continued  on 
Page  86) 
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A  HORSE-CHESTNUT  tree  stood  at  the 
ZA  southwest  corner  of  the  lawn.  You  loved 
-^J^-  it.  You  saw  it  every  morning  when  you 
waked  up— wide,  waving  branches,  high  as  your 
bedroom  window;  the  slender  trunk,  with  the 
slant  that  you  liked,  the  big,  beautiful  velvet 
leaves.  You  climbed  into  it  on  sunny  after- 
noons, with  a  book  that  you  did  not  read.  You 
sat  under  it  on  the  grass  until  bedtime,  on  sum- 
mer nights,  and  looked  at  the  stars.  Main 
Street  would  be  just  before  you,  with  all  the 
street  lamps  lit,  two  lines  of  them,  marching 
straight  down  to  the  shops  and  the  ice-cream 
parlor  and  Post  Office  Square.  Behind  you, 
across  the  little  empty  lawn,  was  the  house, 
with  one  light  in  a  window  upstairs,  and  a  dim, 
red-shaded  lamp  in  the  library  below.  And 
above  you  and  all  around  you,  shutting  you  in 
alone  and  safe  and  still,  was  the  dark  of  the  tree. 

It  was  a  beautiful  tree,  twelve  years  old  too, 
and  your  twin,  transplanted  the  year  you  were 
born.   Nobody  else  knew  what  its  right  name 
was,  but  you  knew.   You  had  always  known. 
There  was  a  song  in  the  Children's  Garland  of 
Verse — not  a  real  song,  for  it  had  only 
words  and  no  tune,  but  you  could  make 
a  tune,  a  sleepy  tune,  like  a  very  old 
cradle  rocking: 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep. 

Thy  father  guards  the  sheep. 

Th  y  mother  shakes  the  dreamland  tree — 
Down  falls  a  little  dream  on  thee — 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep. 


That  was  the  song,  and  the  song  was 
about  this  tree. 

You  would  not  shake  the  tree  and 
make  the  dreams  come  down  too  fast; 
you  never  looked  at  Christmas  presents 
before  Christmas.  But  high  in  the  tree 
was  a  smooth  and  shiny  place  that  you 
could  never  quite  reach.  It  was  close 
above  when  you  looked  up,  but  it  was 
always  just  ahead  when  you  climbed. 
That  was  the  heart  of  the  tree,  and  it 
was  there  that  the  dreams  were — all  the 
dreams. 

All  the  dreams.  They  were  up  there 
now  in  the  dark.  How  many?  A  dream 
for  every  leaf?  You  could  not  count 
them.  You  did  not  want  to.  You  put 
your  head  against  the  trunk  and  closed 
your  eyes.  Little-girl  dreams  that  you 
could  not  dream  much  longer,  big-girl 
dreams,  and  those  other  dreams  that  you 
would  dream  some  day,  when  you  were 
that  other  thing  which  you  were  not  yet — 
a  woman.  You  would  not  shake  the 
tree,  but  the  dreams  would  fall  some  day, 
one  by  one,  like  leaves.  You  could  not 
stop  them.   They  were  all  your  dreams. 

"Half  past  eight, 
Sally  Belle,"  mother 
called  to  you  from  the 
house. 

Mother  did  not  know 
why  you  loved  this  tree. 
Nobody  guessed.  They 
would  laugh.  And  you 
did  not  think  of  it 
much.  But  down  in  one 
little  place  in  your  heart 
you  never  quite  forgot. 
You  always  knew. 
Now,  in  the  dark,  you  put  your  face  against 
the  smooth  cool  trunk  of  your  tree  and 
kissed  it.  The  tree  was  a  dream  tree. 
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Pig  Plummer  was  coming  across  the  lawn  from  his  house 
next  door.  He  was  whistling  The  Georgia  Camp  Meeting. 
Pig  had  a  beautiful  whistle,  high  and  clear.  His  white 
sweater  looked  very  white  in  the  dark,  and  in  the  dark  you 
could  not  see  what  a  fat  little  boy  he  was.  Pig  came  every 
night  after  supper.  He  knew  she  was  there,  but  Sally  Belle 
held  her  breath  and  sat  very  still  under  her  tree.  Pig 
stopped  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  and  looked  down  at 
her,  and  poked  his  head  forward  in  the  way  that  he  always 
did. 

"Sally  Belle.    Sally  Belle  Smith,"  he  said;  then,  "I 

spy!" 

"  Don't  always  call  me  that." 
"What?" 


"Smith, 
sounds  silly." 

"It's  your  name," 
said  Pig  firmly. 
"  Can  I  come  over?  " 
"I  don't  care." 
"I  don't  have  to 
come." 

"Nobody  asked 
you." 

"I've  got  some- 
thing to  tell  you." 

"I've  got  some- 
thing to  tell  you," 
replied  Sally  Belle 
calmly,  not  inter- 
ested. 

"Yes  you  have!" 
"Well,  I  have. 
Come  on,  if  you're 
coming."  Pig  came. 
He  pushed  through 
the  hedge  and  sat 
beside  her,  leaning 
against  her 'tree. 

"I've  got  some- 
thing to  tell  you," 
he  began  again. 

"Oh,  don't  talk. 
I  don't  feel  like  talk- 
ing. Not — not  to- 
night." 

"If  I  can't  talk 
can  I  whistle?" 
"I  don't  care." 
This  was  the  way 
you  always  talked 
to  Pig.    You  said 
little  things  that 
sounded  like  quar- 
reling, but  were  not 
quite;   the  same 
things  over  and 
over.    Pig  had  al- 
ways lived  next 
door.    His  father 
kept  a  grocery  store, 
but  it  was  the  big 
one,  next  to  the  post 
office  in  the  square, 
and  his  mother 
had  two  girls,  a 
cook  and  a  second 
girl.  Sally  Belle's 
mother  did  her 
own  work,  but 
her  father  was 
Judge  Smith.  Pig 
used  to  chase  her 
and  pull  her  hair 
when  they  were 
children,  but  they 
were  in  grammar 
school  now.  They 
were  seniors  and 
would  be  in  high 
school  next  year. 
Pig  sat  behind 
her  in  school  and 
carried  her  books 
when  she  asked 
him  to.  When  he 
was  not  trying  to 

be  funny  she  liked  Pig,  and  she  really  had  something  tc 
tell  him;  something  wonderful.  She  had  known  it  all  day, 
since  breakfast,  and  she  had  told  nobody  yet. 

Sally  Belle  hugged  her  knees  tight  with  both  arms.  She 
was  wearing  her  plaid  winter  school  dress  and  her  mother's 
old  golf  cape,  but  her  legs  felt  long  and  very  cold.  It  was  a 
pleasant  shivery  cold.  This  was  May,  and  to-morrow 
would  be  the  first  day  of  June.  It  would  be  Saturday,  and 
it  would  be  something  else.  Sally  Belle  half  closed  her 
eyes  and  looked  through  her  lashes  all  up  and  down  the 
street.  This  made  the  lights  mist  and  dance.  The  street 
was  beautiful  to-night.  The  Palace  Hotel,  just  opposite, 
looked  like  a  real  palace,  splendid  and  dim  and  big.  Up  the 
street  the  Sewalls'  porch  lantern  glowed  like  a  blazing  fire. 


CRANK 


It 


"Happy,  Baby?    Will  You  Save  Me  a  Dance?  People 
Don't  Dance  With  Their  Fathers?" 


Down  in  the  square  the  band  was  beginning  to 
play.  It  was  playing  The  Blue  Danube  Waltz. 
The  Franklinville  High  School  Concert  and 
Ball  was  to-morrow,  and  Sally  Belle  was  going. 
"Penny  for  your  thoughts,"  Pig  said. 
"My  thoughts  are  my  own." 

"Feeling  pretty  good  to-night?    Anybody  left  you 

money?" 

"When  they  do  I'll  give  you  half,  Pig." 
"Thank  you  for  nothing!" 

But  Pig  was  pleased.  Pig  liked  her  and  she  liked  Pig. 
He  would  be  pleased  about  the  ball.  Last  year  she  and  Pig 
had  watched  the  people  going  into  Odd  Fellows  Hall.  The 
year  before,  she  was  in  bed  when  the  ball  began,  but  she 
could  hear  the  music. 

The  ball !  There  was  nothing  like  it  in  Franklinville  or 
the  world.  In  winter  Franklinville  was  little  and  cold, 
with  double  windows  and  storm  doors  and  bankings  and 
snow  and  arctics  and  winter  flannels — all  wool,  and  they 
scratched;  but  in  summer  it  was  full  of  pleasant  things, 
picnics  and  muslin  dresses  and  hammocks  and  flowers,  and 
they  all  began  with  the  ball.  After  it,  summer  was  there. 
The  graduating  class  gave  the  ball,  but  everybody  went. 
Both  the  Franklinville  dressmakers  made  clothes  for  it  for 
weeks  ahead.  Dresses  were  sent  for  from  Franklin  Center, 
from  Boston.  Carr's  Greenhouse  sold  out,  and  sent  away 
for  flowers. 

Sally  Belle  was  going  alone.  Her  father  would  escort 
her,  and  call  for  her  after  some  late  work  at  the  office.  The 
Sewalls  would  keep  an  eye  on  her.  Mr.  Sewall  was  her 
father's  partner,  Lillian  Sewall  was  her  best  friend,  and 
Jud  Sewall  was  in  the  graduating  class,  and  floor  manager 
at  the  ball.  It  was  enough  to  go  like  this;  it  was  enough 
just  to  go.  To  get  inside  those  closed  doors,  where  any- 
thing might  happen — to  be  there,  at  the  ball. 

"Sally  Belle." 

"That's  my  name." 

"Don't  you  want  to  see  what  I've  got  to  show  you?" 

"No.  .  .  .  You  can  whistle,  Pig  Plummer,  but  don't 
sing."  Low,  muttering  sounds,  not  entirely  unlike  The 
Georgia  Camp  Meeting,  were  proceeding  from  Pig. 

"My  throat's  my  own,"  he  protested  faintly,  then  was 
silent  again. 

He  felt  quite  nice  and  warm  beside  her,  and  it  was 
colder  now.  By  this  time  supper  was  over  even  at  the 
Sewalls',  where  they  had  it  at  seven  and  called  it  dinner. 
Jud  was  harnessing  up  to  take  the  oldest  Carr  girl  buggy 
riding;  there  were  lights  in  the  Sewalls'  barn.  Now  three 
girls,  then  two  more,  walked  slowly  past  on  their  way  to 
the  post  office  and  trilled  to  Sally  Belle.  The  street  was 
waking  up,  as  it  always  did  after  supper. 

And  now,  passing  so  quickly  that  Sally  Belle  scarcely 
saw  them,  though  she  stared  after  them  hard,  came  six  girls 
on  bicycles. 

They  swung  grandly  round  the  corner  of  High  Street  and 
swept  down  Main  Street,  over  the  river  and  up  the  hill,  out 
of  sight.  They  passed  in  a  wide-spread,  even  row.  They 
wore  white  things  that  showed  in  the  dark.  One  girl 
laughed  as  they,  passed.  They  were  six,  but  they  looked 
like  more;  girls  and  girls  in  the  dark;  a  white  army  of 
girls. 

"Freaks,"  muttered  Pig  jealously. 

"Freak  yourself,"  replied  Sally  Belle  promptly,  but  the 
six  needed  no  defense.  They  were  the  Happy  Thought 
Club. 

Sally  Belle  knew  them  all.  They  were  not  two  years 
older  than  she  was.  The  others  were  in  first-year  high 
school  and  Madgie  Carr  was  in  grammar,  in  Sally  Belle's 
own  class.  But  they  were  not  like  Sally  Belle.  They  were 
not  little  girls.  They  were  in  society.  They  were  society. 
Sally  Belle  was  asked  to  some  parties,  and  went;  but  no 
party  was  ever  given  without  the  six.  It  could  not  be. ' 
And  they  stayed  until  the  end,  and  boys  walked  home 
with  them.  They  curled  their  hair  and  wore  high-heeled 
slippers  and  played  drive  whist.  They  called  her  the 
twelve-year-old  kid.  And  they  had,  every  one  of  them, 
even  little  Madgie  Carr,  a  thing  that  Sally  Belle  wanted — 
wanted  more  than  the  ball,  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
world. 

There  was  a  thing  you  did,  called  going  together. 

That  was  what  Sally  Belle  wanted.  You  went  with  a 
boy.  He  was  your  fellow  then,  and  you  were  his  girl. 
When  you  were  old  you  got  engaged  and  married.  Engaged 
girls  marked  towels  and  napkins  and  had  to  be  kissed. 
They  never  had  any  fun.  Being  engaged  was  stupid,  but 
going  together  was  beautiful.  You  had  fun  then;  all  the 
fun  there  was.  You  were  not  an  odd  girl.  You  were  not 
left  out.  You  could  go  to  straw  rides  and  barge  rides, 
where  there  had  to  be  even  numbers.  You  could  belong  to 
a  crowd.  You  had  somebody  to  walk  home  with  you,  pay 
for  your  ticket  at  shows,  send  you  valentines,  candy  at 
Christmas.  You  were— well— going  together. 
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Sally  Belle  did  not  know  how  this  beautiful  thing  began. 
When  you  got  engaged  the  man  proposed  to  you.  When 
you  went  with  a  boy,  vvhal  happened  first?  Did  the  boy 
walk  up  to  you  after  a  party  and  take  your  arm,  and  say, 
"Please may  1  see  you  home?"  Or  ring  the  front  door  bell 
and  call  on  you?  Her  friends  just  opened  the  door  and  said 
her  name.  Who  would  the  boy  be?  All  the  boys  were  going 
With  somebody  else,  or  were  little  boys,  like  Pig.  Would 
it  be  an  older  boy?  A  boy  in  long  pants?  A  boy  from 
away?  She  did  not  know  much  about  it.  You  could  not 
ask  questions.  That  was  not  fair.  You  had  to  wait  and  sec. 
She  would  have  long  to  wait.  She  was  only  the  twelve- 
year-old  kid.  But  when  it  came  it  would  be  the  beginning 
of  everything.   It  would  open  the  doors  of  the  world. 

A  boy  from  away.  That  would  be  very  romantic.  That 
would  be  best.  He  would  come  to  town  on  the  late  train. 
It  was  due  now,  at  the  Falls.  He  would  come  on  a  night 
like  this,  and  she  would  be  sitting  here.  He  would  drive 
down  from  the  station  in  the  hotel  hack,  and  look  out  of 
the  window  and  see  her,  and  say  

"I  don't  have  to  sit  here.   Not  all  night." 

"You  don't  have  to  sit  here  at  all,  Pig." 

"My  room  is  as  good  as  my  company,"  Pig  suggested 
bitterly. 

His  voice  sounded  funny  and  high.  He  was  really 
angry,  poor  Pig.  Sally  Belle  felt  sorry  for  him.  Where 
would  he  go  nights  after  the  new  boy  came?  Where  would 
he  go  to-morrow  night?  He  would  not  have  anywhere  to 
go.  He  would  miss  her,  but  he  would  be  pleased.  He  was 
her  best  friend,  except  Lillian.  He  would  be  pleased  about 
the  ball. 

"Pig,  I'm  sorry.  I'll  talk  now." 

"Who  to?" 

"You.   Pig,  I  have  got  something  to  tell  you.  Some- 
thing nice.  You  can't  come  here  to-morrow  night." 
"Can't,  hah?  Who  says  I  can't?" 
"I  do." 

"The  ground's  free." 
"I  won't  be  here." 

"Maybe  I  don't  want  to  come.  Maybe  I've  got  a  date 
to-morrow — a  date  with  a  girl." 

"Don't  be  silly.  I  won't  be  here,  because — because, 
Pig" — Sally  Belle  drew  a  long,  lovely  breath,  and  then  said 
it — "Pig,  I'm  going.  I'm  going  to  the  graduation  ball." 


"To— the— what?" 
"The  ball." 

"Yes  you  are!"  said  Pig  weakly. 

That  was  all  he  said.  He  leaned  forward  and  put  his 
elbows  on  his  knees  and  dropped  his  head  in  his  hands  and 
sat  very  still.  Sally  Belle  watched  him  calmly.  He  was 
surprised,  of  course.  When  her  mother  told  her,  at  break- 
fast, she  could  not  finish  her  cakes.  But  in  a  minute  he 
would  tell  her  how  pleased  he  was.  She  wanted  him  to 
tell  her. 

"Lost  your  tongue?"  she  said  softly. 

He  had  slouched  forward  into  a  kind  of  heap.  He  was 
not  whistling  now.  He  was  not  moving  at  all.  She  pulled 
at  his  sleeve,  but  he  pushed  her  hand  away. 

"Pig." 

"Well,  what's  eating  you?"  he  said  without  lifting  his 
head. 

"Pig,  don't  you  feel  good?" 
"Sure." 

"Did— didn't  you  hear  what  I  told  you?" 

"I've  got  ears." 

"Pig,  aren't  you  glad?" 

"  Much  you  care." 

"Why,  I  do  care,  Pig.  I  do." 

"If  you  don't  I  can  live." 

"Pig,  don't  be  mean  to-night.  Be  nice  to  me." 

"Oh,  you !" 

Pig  got  up  and  stood  looking  down  at  her.  He  stood 
with  his  feet  wide  apart  and  rocked  back  and  forth  in  the 
way  that  she  did  not  like,  and  poked  his  head  forward. 
Suddenly  Sally  Belle  could  not  see  his  face.  There  were 
tears  in  her  eyes — hot  tears.  She  winked  them  away.  Pig 
was  teasing  her,  trying  to  hurt  her.  He  was  not  her  best 
friend.   He  was  not  her  friend  at  all. 

"You're  crying!" 

"I  am  not!" 

"You  are.  You  always  do.  Cry-baby!" 
"I  hate  you !" 

They  were  both  on  their  feet  now,  staring  through  the 
dark  as  if  they  could  see  each  other  plain.  Sally  Belle's 
hands  clenched.  She  would  never  forgive  Pig — never. 

"Cry-baby!  You  can't  go  to  the  ball,  a  kid  like  you. 
They  won't  let  you  in.  Who  you  going  with?" 

"That's  my  business." 


"With  a  girl?  With  some  other  kid  girl?" 
"Not  with  a  girl." 
"A  boy?" 
"That's  telling." 

"What  boy?"  Pig's  voice  sounded  thick,  as  if  he  were 
going  to  cry  himself,  only  boys  did  not  cry.  "No  boy 
would  go  to  a  dance  with  a  kid  like  you.  No  boy  would 
dance  with  you.  I  wouldn't." 

"You  won't  get  the  chance." 

"I  don't  want  it.  I've  got  a  date  to-morrow  night." 

"Who  with?" 

"Not  a  kid  like  you." 

"Don't  you  call  me  that!   Don't  you  dare!" 
"Kid!  Twelve-year-old  kid ! " 

"You're  fat,"  said  Sally  Belle  wildly.    "Fat— fat- 
fat!" 
"Kid!" 

"Harold  Plummer,  you  go  home!" 

Pig  turned  without  another  word  and  walked  away  from 
her.  He  did  not  walk  very  straight.  When  he  stepped 
through  the  hedge  a  long  branch  flew  up  and  hit  his  face. 
He  broke  it  off  and  began  to  whistle  very  loud.  He  crossed 
his  lawn  and  walked  off  down  the  street.  You  could  hear 
the  sound  of  his  whistling  die  away: 

A  meeting  took  place 
Of  the  co-o-lored  race — 

Way  down — in  Georgia  — — 

"I  don't  care,"  said  Sally  Belle  out  loud;  "I — I — I 
don't  care." 

She  did  care.  She  cared  very  much.  There  was  a  lump 
in  her  throat  and  her  eyes  felt  hot  and  her  knees  felt  weak 
and  trembly.  Pig  had  spoiled  the  ball.  He  had  spoiled 
everything.  She  hated  him.  She  stood  still  and  looked 
after  him  and  tried  not  to  cry.  Then  she  dropped  down  on 
the  grass  and  cuddled  her  cape  tight  round  her  and  hid  her 
face  in  it.  After  all,  this  was  only  a  quarrel,  a  quarrel  with 
Pig,  and  she  had  them  every  day.  Pig  was  gone,  and  she 
was  all  safe  and  quiet,  under  her  tree.  The  band  in  the 
square  had  stopped  playing.  The  street  was  very  still. 
She  was  all  alone  in  the  street,  all  alone  in  the  world.  She 
wanted  to  be.  And  the  ball  was  coming  nearer,  nearer 
every  minute.  And  that  other  thing,  the  big  and  beautiful 

(Continued  on  Page  90) 
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The  Amount  of  Relief  Being  Given  Does  Not  Cover 

YESTERDAY  we  went  out  in  the  gray  regions  of 
Western  Chi-li.  The  guide,  philosopher  and  indis- 
pensable friend  of  our  little  party  is  Dr.  George  D. 
Wilder,  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  who 
has  worked  in  China  for  twenty-six  years.  He  speaks 
Chinese  fluently  and  has  always  been  an  interested  and 
painstaking  student  of  Chinese  character,  customs  and 
beliefs.  We  have  a  complete  outfit  which  might  have  been 
designed  for  an  arctic  expedition,  and  includes  a  stove 
to  cook  with  and  enough  bully  beef  and  canned  beans 
to  see  us  through.  Then  there's  Mrs.  Whang,  my  own 
reed  to  lean  on,  who  claims  to  be  seventy-four  years 
old,  knows  everything  but  says  little  to  me  because 
she  speaks  no  English.  And  last,  but  of  very  great 
importance,  are  two  American  marines,  who  carry 
concealed  weapons.  American  marines  do  every- 
thing, it  would  seem.  They  are  now  engaged  in 
guarding  and  expediting  Chinese  famine  relief  in 
various  quarters. 

Epidemic  Typhus  Threatened 

I LEFT  Peking  on  the  coldest  gray  dawn  that  ever  . 
dawned  for  me,  for  a  miserable  town  off  tonorthward 
of  Paotingfu,  near  which  the  branch  railway  runs  on 
its  way  to  the  western  Ming  tombs.  Doctor  Wilder 
had  made  a  door-to-door  investigation  in  this  town  a 
few  days  before,  and  decided  that  people  in  it  were 
likely  to  freeze  to  death  before  starvation  could  claim 
them  as  victims,  so  we  took  with  us  some  large 
bundles  of  padded  cotton  suits,  about  half  of  which 
were  for  the  babies.  The  tiny  coat  and  pants,  which 
are  about  as  cute  as  anything  ever  made  for  a  baby, 
cost  about  fifty  cents,  while  suits  for  adults  have  gone 
up  to  the  almost  prohibitive  price  of  a  dollar  and  a 
half  each.  This  means  that  a  dollar  in  Chinese  money 
will  clothe  a  baby,  and  three  dollars  a  mother  and 
father.  This  is  rather  expensive  when  you  consider 
that  two  dollars  Chinese  will  buy  sufficient  food  for 
an  adult  to  keep  him  going  for  a  month. 

I  had  a  long  walk  across  the  great  winter-wheat 
section,  and  noticed  that  the  wheat  had  sprouted  and 
then  withered  up  into  endless  rows  of  brown,  crispy 
tufts.  As  far  as  one's  eye  could  reach  across  the  plain 
there  was  not  a  single  gleam  of  green  to  be  seen.  It 
was  a  brown-and-yellow  world  under  a  yellow  sun 
which  shone  through  a  thin  veil  of  yellow  dust.  I 
must  not  forget  the  locusts.  In  this  section  they  talk 
more  about  the  locusts  than  about  the  endless  drought. 
Last  year  there  was  promise  of  a  partial  crop.  At 
least  there  were  stunted  stalks  of  kaoliang,  blades 


of  millet  and  wheat  to  be  gathered;  but  suddenly  the 
locusts  came  and  stripped  the  land  bare  as  the  palm  of 
a  hand.   As  a  Chinese  Christian  minister  engaged  in 
famine-relief  work  observed,  "to  complete  our  record 
of  sorrow  we  should  have  been  afflicted  with  boils  and  a 
pestilence."  He  added:  "  The  pestilence  is  pretty  sure  to 
come.  Our  conditions  are  perfect  for  epidemic  typhus,  and 
we  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  escape." 

When  we  got  up  inside  the  low  mud  wall  of  the  town  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  narrow,  very  dirty  street  in  which  the 
relief  committee  had  taken  a  part  of  the  inn  for  head- 
quarters and  had  installed  a  volunteer  working  staff 


Grain  Going  East  to  the  Famine  Area 


More  Than  About  Two  Per  Cent  of  the  Actual  Need 

of  young  Chinese  theological  students  under  an  American 
director  to  look  after  the  distribution  of  supplies.  Nobody 
knew  we  were  coming,  so  there  was  no  special  exhibit 
arranged  for  our  benefit;  but  we  were  fortunate  in  arriving 
just  in  time  to  see  the  first  issue  of  free  grain  in  progress. 
A  preliminary  survey  had  been  made  of  this  and  the  sur- 
rounding villages  within  a  radius  of  about  ten  miles,  and 
tickets  had  been  given  to  the  completely  destitute,  which 
entitled  them  to  twelve  pounds  of  millet  for  each 
adult  and  five  pounds  for  each  child  on  a  given  date. 
In  addition  each  adult  received  the  Chinese  equivalent 
of  fifteen  cents  and  each  child  got  seven  cents.  This 
was  to  cover  all  necessities  for  a  period  of  two  weeks. 

Doling  Out  Sacks  of  Millet 

THE  distribution  was  a  very  orderly  process.  Space 
had  been  roped  off  in  the  courtyard  of  the  inn  and 
we  found  a  horde  of  the  most  pitiful-looking  people 
behind  ropes,  standing  quietly  and  waiting  to  have 
their  names  called.  Distribution  had  been  going  on 
since  early  morning,  so  the  larger  part  of  the  crowd  was 
already  disposed  of;  but  there  were  still  several  hun- 
dred patiently  biding  their  time.  Many  of  them  had 
walked  as  much  as  ten  miles  and  would  walk  back 
again  with  their  few  pounds  of  grain  on  their  backs. 
Each  had  a  ticket  which  had  to  be  compared  with  the 
record  on  the  committee's  books,  and  each  had  to 
sign  a  receipt  by  leaving  his  finger  print  in  red  ink 
against  his  name  on  the  margin  of  this  record,  after 
which  he  was  sent  into  the  inner  court,  which  was 
piled  high  with  sacks  of  millet,  where  half  a  dozen 
young  Chinese  students  were  busily  engaged  in  meas- 
uring out  the  grain  in  amounts  called  for  by  the  tick- 
ets. The  trouble  was  that  in  the  preliminary  survey 
a  number  of  undeniable  eligibles  had  been  over- 
looked, and  in  the  thinning  crowd  there  were  a  good 
many  such,  punctuating  the  prevailing  peace  with 
occasional  loud  wails  of  distress  and  pleas  for  mercy. 
These  were  gathered  together  eventually  and  their 
cases  investigated  through  the  head  men  in  their 
villages,  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  before  the  dis- 
tribution was  over  of  seeing  them  all  taken  care  of. 
This  was  American  philanthropy,  all  of  it,  and  if  there 
is  money  enough  to  do  it  the  process  will  be  repeated 
in  this  shen  and  hundreds  of  others  like  it  throughout 
the  famine  areas  until  the  harvest  comes.  Otherwise 
the  prophesied  mortality  running  into  the  millions 
surely  will  be  realized. 

April  and  May  are  likely  to  be  the  worst  months 
unless  relief  is  adequate. 
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We  found  a  man  who  could 
take  us  to  the  houses  of  the 
people  for  whom  we  had  brought 
clothing,  and  as  he  started  off 
with  the  huge  blue  bundles  on 
his  back  we  followed  him,  with  a 
crowd  at  our  heels  chattering 
like  magpies. 

In  the  first  hovel  we  entered 
we  found  a  woman  and  five  chil- 
dren. The  father  had  gone  away 
to  look  for  work  and  food.  The 
woman's  body  was  just  covered, 
and  that's  all.  She  had  gone  out 
in  her  thin  rags  and  claimed  her 
allotment  of  grain  at  the  relief 
headquarters,  and  was  beaming 
gratitude,  but  her  children  were 
literally  unclothed.  A  young  girl 
had  on  a  single  unbelievably 
ragged  garment  of  thin  cotton, 
and  the  boys  shared  among  them 
some  scraps  of  something,  but 
the  baby,  about  a  year  old,  was 
naked  as  God  made  her.  Out  of 
habit  they  all  huddled  together 
on  cold  khang  and  the  baby  was 
curled  up  in  the  corner  under  a 

bit  of  rag  which  looked  like  something  that  had  been 
thrown  away  after  being  used  to  mop  up  a  coal  cellar.  She 
was  quiet  as  a  mouse.  Chinese  babies  seldom  cry.  But 
when  we  stood  her  on  her  wabbly  legs  to  put  her  into  a 
little  suit  she  was  shaking  as  with  an  ague. 

Jl  Touch  of  Real  China 

WHEN  we  got  her  all  covered  up  you  should  have  seen 
her  pat  herself.  It  was  evident  she  was  wondering  what 
on  earth  had  happened  to  her,  but  it  was  worth  something 
to  see  the  look  of  suffering  fade  out  of  her  baby  eyes.  If 
she  had  not  had  such  a  runny  nose  and  so  many  visible 
nits  in  her  hair  I  should  have  picked  her  up  and  tucked  her 
away  under  a  big,  wool-lined  leather  coat  just  to  give  her 
an  idea  of  what  real  warmth  feels  like.  She  was  like  an 
adorable  Chinese  doll  with  a  cold  in  the  head. 

We  dressed  that  family  and  left  them,  baby  and  all, 
hammering  heads  against  the  ground  and  calling  down  bless- 
ings upon  us.  But  I  was  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  what  we  had  done  for  them.  They  had 
sold  all  their  bedding.  Their  hovel  was  com- 
pletely bare.  They  had  no  fuel  to  make  a  fire 
under  their  khang  and  I  failed  to  see  how  they 
could  keep  from  freezing  to  death,  anyhow. 

Crowds  followed  us  through  the  narrow 
rutted  streets,  kicking  up  clouds  of  filthy  dust, 
and  we  accumulated  a  train  of  unsightly  beg- 
gars who  groveled  at  our  feet  and  crawled  on 
their  knees,  imploring  us  to  cover  the  naked- 
ness which  they  took  pains  to  expose  to  our 
view.  We  were  looking  for  certain  women 
and  children,  and  marched  stolidly  on  our  way. 

In  the  next  hut  we  found  a  woman  and 
baby;  not  such  an  adorable  baby,  but  a  baby 


Children  of  Famine  Refugees 

just  the  same.  The  woman  had  a  single,  thin  cotton  gar- 
ment hanging  in  rags,  while  the  baby  was  wrapped  up  in 
odds  and  ends.  This  woman  also  had  received  her  grain, 
but  her  terrible  abode  was  like  an  ice  house.  An  older  child 
had  frozen  to  death  two  nights  before,  and  had  to  be  buried 
uncoffined.  The  woman  was  wailing  in  miserable  grief, 
accompanied  by  hardly  less  wretched  neighbors  in  such  a 
chorus  as  one  might  expect  to  find  three  floors  below  street 
level  in  Hades.  The  husband,  father  of  this  family,  also 
had  gone  to  a  far  place  to  find  work  and  food. 

We  went  on  from  house  to  house,  followed  by  an  ever- 
increasing  and  increasingly  hideous  mob.  We  clothed 
thirty-eight  people  in  all,  but  it  would  be  mere  repetition 
to  describe  them,  though  there  was  one  odd  case  I  think 
I  must  mention. 

In  a  single  bare  small  room  off  a  little  covered  courtyard 
we  found  a  family  consisting  of  father,  mother,  three  chil- 
dren and  an  aged  grandmother.  The  first  thing  they  told 
us  with  great  pride  was  that  grandmother  was  eighty-three. 


Our  own  observation  was  that 
everybody  but  grandma  had  been 
overlooked  by  the  ragman  in  his 
morning  rounds.  Grandma  was 
thickly  upholstered;  and  out  in 
the  courtyard,  carefully  pro- 
tected from  the  weather,  stood 
her  coffin.  It  was  a  splendid  cof- 
fin, ample  as  to  size,  beautifully 
stained  a  rich  mahogany  color. 
In  the  talk  we  had  with  this 
family  grandma  joined  in  and 
was  listened  to  most  respectfully, 
but  when  came  our  wondering 
about  the  coffin  she  assumed  a 
fine  dignity  and  laid  her  hand 
lovingly  upon  it  as  much  as  to 
say:  "This  magnificence  is  all 
mine  and  my  splendidly  filial  son 
will  starve  to  death  and  permit 
his  entire  family  to  starve  to 
death  or  freeze  before  he  will 
deprive  me  of  it." 

Which  was  true.  He  was 
asked  why  he  didn't  sell  the  cof- 
fin. Many  coffins  were  needed; 
such  coffins  were  scarce  and  he 
could  get  a  price  for  it  that 
would  keep  the  family  in  comfort  throughout  the  distress- 
ful times.  But,  no.  He  might  steal  or  commit  murder,  but 
he  could  not  be  guilty  of  such  an  unfilial  crime  as  selling 
his  mother's  coffin.  That  was  a  little  touch  of  real  China. 

Sixty  Per  Cent  Utterly  Destitute 

NEXT  door  I  wandered  without  guidance  into  a  mud- 
floored,  bare,  cold,  awful  hovel  and  found  a  middle- 
aged  emaciated  woman  crouched  all  alone  against  the  wall. 
She  turned  her  eyes  up  at  the  unusual  sight  I  must  have 
been,  with  neither  curiosity,  resentment  nor  appeal.  It 
was  a  look  of  lethargy  and  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  she 
was  a  victim  of  starvation  and  didn't  have  much  farther 
to  go.  She  had  a  little  basket  partly  filled  with  dried  elm 
leaves  and  nothing  more.  She  had  been  eating  these,  or 
trying  to.  She  had  some  of  them  soaked  up  in  a  little  bowl 
of  water,  and  a  more  sickening  mess  I  never  looked  at. 
I  called  Doctor  Wilder  and  he  questioned  her  very  gently. 

She  returned  gentle  answers.  She  had  heard 
grain  was  to  be  given  the  very  poor,  but  had 
no  ticket  and  was  too  weak  to  make  the  ef- 
fort to  get  one.  . 

We  did  what  we  could  at  the  moment, 
and  left  money  enough  to  see  her  through, 
but  I  was  sure  she  never  could  win  through. 
She  would  die  and  someone  would  find  the 
silver  dollars  under  the  coat  where  she  eagerly 
thrust  them,  and  wonder. 

This  town  is  typical  of  hundreds.  Sixty  per 
cent  and  more  of  its  population  are  utterly 
destitute.  It  is  a  terrible  situation,  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  up  to  us  to  do  what  we  can 
to  help  make  an  end  of  it. 

(Continued  on  Page  45) 
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THE  Countess  of  Dome  stood  at  the 
leaded  window  in  her  great  hall  at 
Yselwilde  and  gazed  over  the  perfect 
picture  of  spring.  Something  like  a  sigh 
fluttered  the  silken  whiteness  of  her  fair 
young  bosom  as  a  slender,  graceful  hand 
toyed  thoughtfully  with  the  garlands  of 
her  brilliant  hair.  Her  eyes  were  all 
adream.  Could  it  be  that  Cyprian  Fitz- 
gerald, of  no  pretensions  to  noble  blood, 

had  aspired  to  love  her?  Coulditbe  " 

Casper  Wing  Green,  the  eminent  novelist,  scowled  up 
from  the  page  he  had  been  typing.  Something  told  him 
that  the  ill-fated  Chapter  XXIII,  broken  off  at  this  very 
place  so  many  times  before,  was  again  to  suffer  from  the 
impertinent  intrusion  of  life. 

He  was  aware  of  a  presence  in  his  workroom  door;  a 
small,  assertive  presence  in  a  white  coat.  When  the  mists 
of  imagination  had  cleared  away  Casper  Wing  Green  recog- 
nized his  Japanese  valet,  hissing  and  chirping  as  his  little 
hand  held  out  an  envelope  of  pale  strawberry  pink. 

"What  is  it  now?"  growled  the  still  rather  popular 
novelist,  pushing  his  portable  typewriter  across  the  blotter. 
"Retter  for  you,  prease,"  hissed  the  little  man. 
"Letter !  What  are  you  bringing  it  in  here  for? "  Ordi- 
narily a  kindly  man,  Casper  was  furious. 

"So  sorry,"  chirped  Hondo,  and  he  held  his  ground. 
"You  say  bring  all  retters  to  you.  I  bring.  Shank  you." 
"Don't  stand  there  like  a  stick!  Give  it  to  me!" 
Hondo  hissed  his  way  forward  until  his  offended  master 
had  snatched  away  the  silly  pink  envelope  and  waved  the 
servant  out  of  his  presence  with  a  grunted  order  to  close 
the  door. 

"Of  all  the  picayunish  trifles !"  complained  Casper  as  he 
turned  his  letter  over  and  made  no  move  to  open  it. 

It  was  addressed  in  a  slanting,  coquettish  hand,  and  had 
been  forwarded  from  his  publishers.  There  had  been  a 
time  when  such  a  tribute,  drifting  in  by  the  morning  mail, 
would  have  brought  a  little  glow  into  the  author's  unhand- 
some features.  Heigh-ho !  It  had  been  some  twenty  years  agq 
when  notes  like  this  lost  their  appeal  for  him.  And  if  truth 
were  told,  Platonic  approaches  on  feminine  stationery  had 
grown  scarcer  as  the  eminent  Mr.  Green  had  lost  in  hair 
what  he  had  gained  in  waistband.  Even  his  skillful  press 
agent  had  begun  to  refer  to  him  as  a  solid  man  of  middle  age. 

Why  then  this  strawberry-colored  interruption  to  that 
damnable,  unfinished  Chapter  XXIII? 

Casper  threw  the  letter  aside  and  went  on  with  his  work. 
He  was  growing  stale— that  was  the  trouble.  The  high- 
falutings  of  aristocratic  romance,  which  had  once  fired  his 
inspiration,  had  become  debased  into  a  daily  routine. 

"  Could  it  be-that  Cyprian  Fitzgerald,  of  no  pretensions 
to  noble  blood,  had  aspired  to  love  her?  Could  it  be  " 

Casper  turned  again  from  his  writing  machine.  But 
there  was  no  impatience  now  in  the  gesture  with  which  he 
forsook  the  blighted  paragraph  to  reach  out  and  pick  up 
the  pink  envelope.  A  gleam  of  hope  had  lighted  his  broad 
face  and  he  almost  smiled.  "To  be  sure!"  he  agreed  with 
himself,  studying  the  frivolous,  slanting  hand  in  which 
his  illustrious  name  had  been  written. 


"My  Xante's  Green," 
He  Fairly  Barked  Out.  "it's  a  Coincidence, 
Bat  I  Happen  to  be  Named  Casper  W.  Green" 


Here,  he  felt, 
might  be  an  answer 
to  his  advertisement, 
repeated  at  intervals 
during  the  past  two 
months.  His  lost 
cigarette  case — that 
gleaming  bauble  had 
become  such  a  part 
of  his  habit-ridden  bachelor  life.  He  had  prized  it  for  its 
sentimental  value.  Paid  items  in  the  Times,  Sun  and 
Telegram  had  said  that  much,  not  failing  to  mention  its 
gold  and  platinum  stripes  and  the  black  sapphire  on  its 
clasp;  not  neglecting,  for  the  matter  of  that,  to  describe 
in  full  its  darling  inscription — "To  Casper  Wing  Green  in 
Admiration  of  Men  of  Mercy  from  the  Midnight  Club." 

What  a  banquet  that  had  been,  and  what  a  milepost  in  a 
literary  career !  How  he  had  stammered  and  grown  faint 
with  delight  when  the  toastmaster  had  held  out  to  him  that 
jeweled  square,  which  he  had  sworn  to  carry  always,  a 
concrete  evidence  of  success !  That  had  been  several  years 
before,  but  Casper  had  kept  his  pledge  until  that  drizzly 
morning  in  the  Grand  Central  Station  when  he  patted  an 
empty  pocket  and  reported  hastily  to  the  Lost-Article 
Department. 

Quite  forgivable,  then,  was  the  gleam  which  lit  his  owlish 
spectacles  as  Casper's  fat  forefinger  split  the  pink  envelope 
revealing  a  letter  of  the  same  exotic  hue.  He  was  surprised 
and  somewhat  relieved  that  no  odor  of  second-grade  per- 
fume smote  his  nose,  although  the  paper  was  of  that  class 
which  flourishes  in  the  show  cases  of  middle-grade  drug- 
stores in  middle-grade  towns. 

"Dear  Boy" — the  note  began,  and  this  was  sufficiently 
startling  to  bring  light  into  his  somewhat  colorless  eyes — 
"Rosamonde  tells  me  that  you  came  back  to  Patch ogue 
last  Wednesday  morning — and  I  was  not  there !  Oh,  why 
didn't  you  let  me  know  you  were  coming?  I  had  a  day  off 
to  visit  my  mother  in  Port  Jefferson.  But,  oh,  if  I  had 
known !  Do  not  think  me  indifferent,  dear  boy !  Associa- 
tion with  your  fine  mind  seems  to  have  changed  everything 
for  me.  Often  at  night  I  reach  out  to  my  little  bookshelf 
just  to  touch  one  of  your  wonderful  books. 

"And  just  to  think,  I  have  known  you — and  you  have 
been  so  good  to  a  poor,  ignorant  girl  like  me ! 

"  Often  and  often,  since  last  I  saw  you,  Casper,  I  have 
thought  over  what  you  asked  me.  Don't  think  me  cold, 
dear  boy.  It  is  only  the  thought  that  you  are  so  far  above 
me  that  makes  me  pause.  Perhaps  you  wish  to  marry  me 
now,  but  what  of  the  future  when  you  are  older  and  the 
world  is  at  your  feet?  But  it  is  at  your  feet  already.  To 
think  of  all  you  have  done  at  your  age ! 

"Casper,  forgive  me!  I  am  afraid  to  think  that  I  have 
offended  you.  I  know  that  the  great  world  has  a  claim 
upon  your  time.  But  give  just  a  little  of  it  to  your 

"Barbara." 

"My  gracious!"  said  the  eminent  novelist,  who  was  mild 
in  his  oaths  as  in  all  his  personal  tastes.  With  the  pink  note 


ARTHUR    WILLIAM  BROWN 

still  clinging  between  his  fingers,  he 
bounced  up  from  his  desk  and  into  the 
living  room  of  his  handsome  bachelor 
quarters.  Standing  in  a  window  which 
looked  over  Park  Avenue,  showing 
miserly  green  in  the  spring  rain,  he 
read  the  impassioned  letter  over  twice, 
and  clicked  his  tongue  in  puzzlement 
and  disapproval. 

Patchogue!  He  knew  nothing  of 
the  town.  He  had  toured  through  it 
rapidly  two  years  ago  on  his  way  to 
golf  in  Bellport. 

"Barbara!"  he  grunted,  and  rubbed 
the  shoddystationery  as  if  in  its  texture 
lay  concealed  a  solution  to  the  mystery. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  page  rambled 
a  line  which  he  had  persistently  over- 
looked in  the  excess  of  his  displeasure. 

"If  not  at  drug  store  will  be  at 
boarding  house." 

Casper  Wing  Green,  already  driven 
to  distraction  by  that  stubborn  para- 
graph, was  profoundly  irritated.  Yet 
so  ramified  is  the  psychology  of  genius 
that  it  is  not  unsafe  to  say  that  he 
enjoyed  a  certain  sweetness  at  the 
thought  that  someone  with  the  pretty 
name  of  Barbara  had  fevered  days  and  sleepless  nights 
in  the  adoration  of  his  name.    Because  his  life  was  ripen- 
ing into  September,  the  thought  of  spring  invited  him, 
deny  it  as  he  might. 

But  not  for  long  this  soft  reaction.  He  crumpled  the 
letter  into  a  pocket  of  his  dressing  gown,  and  bringing  a 
morocco  slipper  soundingly  to  the  floor  he  vowed  that  no 
charlatan  should  go  from  port  to  port  making  love  in  his 
name.  Old  Green  was  dexterous  enough  in  plot  to  add  the 
sum  of  two  and  two.  An  impostor  had  found  his  cigarette 
case.  An  impostor  was  using  it  as  a  means  of  identifica- 
tion. An  impostor  had  appropriated  unto  himself  the 
honors  of  Casper  Wing  Green,  eminent  novelist,  and  was 
no  doubt  gilding  the  lilies  and  adorning  the  tales  of  that 
same  celebrity. 

Now  if  there  was  any  love  in  Casper's  heart  it  was  for 
the  name  which  he  had  made  famous  and  burnished  with 
renown  through  many  years  of  honest  effort.  Of  real  love 
he  knew  little  or  nothing.  Sufficient  to  him  had  it  been 
to  instill  a  literary  passion  into  the  fair  young  bosoms  of 
aristocratic  heroines  who,  like  the  Countess  of  Dome, 
stood  at  leaded  windows  in  Tudor  halls  yearning  for  such 
commoners  as  Cyprian  Fitzgerald.  And  even  the  Cyprians 
were  not  so  very  common.  In  his  fictional  fancies  Casper 
had  seldom  bothered  with  ladies  of  lesser  degree  than 
countesses  or  the  daughters  of  coal  barons. 

Back  in  the  Pliocene  of  his  life  he  had  been  in  love  with 
a  very  fleshly  idol.  It  had  been  a  disagreeable  experience, 
taken  altogether,  and  it  had  interfered  with  his  work  for 
nearly  a  year.  She  was  an  editor's  daughter,  with  bold 
brown  eyes  and  a  skin  like  a  tea  rose,  and  after  she  had 
settled  his  case  by  deciding  to  marry  a  man  in  the  leather 
business  Casper  had  knuckled  down  to  his  trade,  which 
was  to  manufacture  romance  for  a  waiting  world.  Because 
he  was  a  shy  man,  he  rather  painstakingly  avoided  mar- 
riageable women.  There  was  Maizie  Maclaren,  of  course, 
and  she  should  have  counted,  as  she  was  less  than  a  week 
past  thirty-five,  and  she  was  something  his  superior  in  the 
world  of  fashion  and  of  thought. 

Maizie  had  become  habitual  with  Casper.  That  they 
should  announce  their  engagement  some  pleasant  after- 
noon— first  to  one  another,  then  to  the  world — was  a  pro- 
gram so  sane  in  itself  that  it  languished  for  the  lack  of  that 
madness  which  is  love.  But  Maizie  was  to  him  always 
there,  like  the  law  of  gravitation  or  the  North  Star.  For 
five  years  now  he  had  devoted  two  evenings  in  the  week — 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays — to  her  companionship.  As  for  his 
remaining  leisure,  there  was  always  his  club,  where  he 
could  gamble  discreetly;  or  he  could  dine  with  his  married 
sister  in  West  Seventy-second  Street  and  endure  the  frilly 
young  things  whom  Nancy  furnished  for  his  entertainment, 
object  matrimony.  His  mind  seldom  traveled  far  from  his 
desk.  The  making  of  heroines  was  his  day's  work.  Taken 
all  in  all,  he  was  a  contented  man,  engaged  in  the  most 
humdrum  of  occupations. 

But  this  morning,  upon  the  brink  of  adventure,  Casper 
Wing  Green  became  spendthrift  with  his  emotions,  and 
even  permitted  himself  another  sigh  as  he  pulled  a  corner 
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of  the  pink  stationery  out  of  his  dressing-gown  pocket, 
then  poked  it  shamefacedly  back. 

The  day's  work  was  spoiled  for  him.  It  was  always  like 
that  when  women  were  concerned.  Would  the  world  ever 
allow  him  to  finish  that  paragraph?  One  stubborn  resolve 
was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  The  spurious  Casper  Wing 
Green,  operating  among  credulous  maidens  of  Long  Island, 
must  be  caught  and  punished.  For  the  sake  of  his  reputa- 
tion he  could  not  permit  this  to  go  on. 

"Hondo!"  he  bellowed  through  the  echoing  apartment. 

The  little  Japanese  came  hissing  out  of  obscurity  and 
stood  attentive  to  his  master's  will. 

"Pack  my  bag.  Put  in  my  brown  suit.  No  dress 
clothes." 

"Yiss,  sair." 

"  Call  the  car  for  eleven." 

"Yiss,  sair.  You  be  back  for  runch?" 

"Lunch?  No,  I'm  going  out  of  town.  I'll  telephone." 

Hondo  backed  away  and  left  the  famous  novelist  to 
complete  his  decision.  There  on  his  desk  he  must  leave  the 
Countess  of  Dome  stranded  against  her  leaden  window. 
Why  were  these  picayunish  trifles  always  stepping  in  to 
break  the  thread  of  romance  which  his  mind  was  so  indus- 
triously weaving? 

And  yet  he  would  go  to  Patchogue.  He  would  trace 
the  snake  to  his  hole,  beard  the  lion  in  his  den.  Nothing 
human  or  divine  could  stop  him  now.  For  Casper  Wing 
Green — in  common  with  interior  decorators,  corporation 
lawyers,  laundrymen,  congressmen,  stevedores  and  head 
waiters — could  be  temperamental  upon  occasion. 

// 

CASPER  WING  GREEN  had  rattled  to  Patchogue  on 
the  stammering  schedule  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad. 
At  first  he  had  considered  motoring  the  distance — traveling 
in  the  grand  manner,  as  a  famous  novelist  should.  He  had 
abandoned  that  plan  for  the  red-plush  democracy  of  a  day 
coach,  where  he  shared  his  seat  with  a  weary  shopper  and 
something  less  than  fifty  bundles.  For  he  had  concluded, 
and  rightly,  that  his  mission  should  be  a  secret  one,  its 
object  to  search  out  and  punish  the  felon  who  had  robbed 
him  of  his  name. 

But  he  was  no  sooner  stranded  in  the  small  seaside  town 
and  reviewing  the  glories  of  a  main  street  with  its  variety 
of  ice-cream  parlors,  ten-cent  stores  and  motion-picture 
theaters  than  his  native  shyness  overtook  him  and  whis- 
pered in  his  ear,  "  Go  back,  you  fool !  Go  back  to  work !" 

A  fresh  spring  breeze,  flavorous  of  dying  sea  food,  was 
blowing  in  from  the  shore.  It  was  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
farmers  were  driving  through  in  their  little,  short  cars. 
Longer  cars  were  frequent,  too,  representing  members  of 
the  summer  colony  who  remained  through  the  winter. 
Casper,  laboring  with  a  heavy  hand  bag  as  he  pondered  his 
next  move,  had  a  foolish  feeling  that  eyes  were  turned 
upon  him  from  every  passing  limousine  or  sedan.  At 
any  moment  one  of  these  prosperous  monsters  might  be 
pulling  up  to  the  curb  and  a  familiar  voice  be  shouting 
heartily,  "Hello,  Casper!  Where  are  you  week-ending 
at  this  time  of  year?" 

Such  is  the  penalty  of  fame !  Casper  had  come  to  re- 
gard himself  as  an  important  man  in  the  public  eye. 
Indeed,  a  faith  in  his  celebrity  had  grown  in  his  soul 
to  the  proportions  of  a  religious  conviction.  Didn't 
the  Evening  Sun  mention  his  every  appearance  at  public 
dinners  and  first  nights?  Hadn't  his  name  in  large  red 
letters  been  spread  over  billboards  announcing  the 
motion-picture  version  of  his  crowning  achievement, 
Men  of  Mercy?  How  then  could  he  go  incognito 
through  Patchogue,  except  behind  a  false  beard  and 
blue  goggles?  Patchogue,  which  is  less  than  sixty  miles 
from  Fifth  Avenue! 

However,  he  managed  to  pass  from  end  to  end  of 
Patchogue's  main  street  quite  unnoticed  by  the  crowd. 
The  gas-driven  chariots  of  the  mighty  whiffled  by,  and 
a  celebrated  author  trudged  dreamily  along,  obscure  and 
unsuspected. 

To  identify  the  responsive  Barbara  he  had  but  two 
plain  facts.  She  worked  in  a  drug  store  and  dined  in 
a  boarding  house.  In  Patchogue  he  encountered  many 
drug  stores,  ranging  in  importance  from  microscopic  . 
specimens  with  fly-blown  window  displays  to  phar- 
maceutical department  stores  boastfully  flaunting  a 
variety  of  reprint  novels,  rubber  goods,  honey-and-tar 
compound,  electrical  supplies  and  dinner  cards.  Before 
one  of  these  he  paused,  because  in  the  window  he  be- 
held that  which  never  fails  to  attract  the  author's 
eye— a  display  of  his  own  books.  Seven  of  his  most 
successful  novels,  in  popular  reprint  edition,  centered 
the  group  between  a  pyramid  of  celery  tonic  and  an 
Eiffel  Tower  of  Castile  soap. 

After  a  momentary  hesitation,  Casper  entered  the 
place  and  looked  nervously  round  him.  As  a  writer  of 
romantic  fiction  drug  stores  had  always  affected  him 
disagreeably  as  sordid  daubs  upon  the  picture.  Imagine 
the  Countess  of  Dome  entering  Leffman's  Pharmacy— 
the  place  was  so  labeled  in  high  gilt  letters  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  her  Tudor  manse  with  nail  brushes 
or  soda  mints ! 


Leffman's  was  a  presentable  imitation  of  New  York's 
enterprise,  and  it  was  doing  a  heavy  Saturday  business. 
Behind  a  long  marble  counter  a  beetle-browed  Greek,  his 
apron  spattered  with  chocolate  and  strawberry  sirup, 
exhibited  a  sort  of  frenzied  dexterity  as  he  skiddled  foam- 
ing beakers  across  the  polished  slab.  An  acrobatic  clerk 
was  making  merry  with  the  stock  between  patent-medicine 
shelves  and  prescription  desk.  An  angular  lady  of  forty 
chewed  gum  peevishly  as  she  made  change  inside  the 
cashier's  cage. 

Broadway's  spirit  of  unrest  seemed  to  energize  the  place. 
Surely  here  was  no  haunt  for  a  heartbroken  maiden, 
yearning  for  her  lover  unreturned  and  pouring  forth  her 
woe  on  light  pink  stationery. 

Light  pink  stationery!  The  thought  caused  Casper's 
owlish  spectacles  to  focus  themselves  upon  a  pinkish  glow 
which  emanated  from  a  row  of  show  cases  across  the 
room.  How  he  came  to  associate  that  glow  with  the 
girl  only  a  psychoanalyst  can  say — and  say  wrong,  no 
doubt.  Acting  upon  a  subconscious  impulse,  the  author 
strode  over  to  the  brilliant  stationery  display  and  made  a 
close  inspection.  The  same  envelopes,  the  same  paper 
which  had  carried  the  message  from  Barbara ! 

"Something  to-day?"  asked  a  smooth  contralto  slightly 
above  his  head,  for  Casper  had  been  stooping  for  a  closer 
view. 

He  arose  and  encountered  a  pair  of  eyes — pretty  eyes, 
and  brown — gazing  at  him  across  the  counter.  She  was  a 
slender  girl  with  an  ivory  tint  to  her  skin  and  hair  that  was 
a  little  less  yellow  than  red.  In  the  flash  poor  Casper  had 
a  memory  of  the  editor's  daughter  who  had  taken  a  year 
of  his  valuable  time  before  deciding  to  marry  into  the 
leather  business.  But  the  girl  behind  the  show 
case  was  slighter  and  softer.  There  was  nothing 
of  boldness  in  her  kind  brown  eyes. 

"Oh,"  murmured  Casper  the  shy,  dropping 
his  hand  bag  to  stare  impolitely. 

"There's  a  forty-nine-cent  sale  on  to-day," 
she  coaxed,  and  her  voice  was  pleasant  to  hear. 
"Are  you  interested?" 

"Well,  yes,"  admitted  the  genius.    "I  was 
looking  at  those  pink  envelopes." 

"They're  lovely,"  she  admitted,  and  he  got 
the  glint  of  her  hair,  so  feminine  and  softly 
parted  as  she  stooped  to  take  a  box  from  the 
case.  "Do  you  want  it  for  a  lady  or  gen- 
tleman?" 

"Oh" — Casper  stood  idiotic — "for  a  lady," 
he  managed  to  explain. 

"It's  regarded  as  very  stylish." 
Casper  brought  his  spectacles  into  play  and 
studied  the  pink  contents  of  the  box.  Possi- 
bly there  was  paper  like  this  in  every  small 
drug  store  in  every  small  town.    But  did  he 
imagine  it,  or  was  there  a  cer- 
tain flimsy  character  to  the 
envelopes  which  proclaimed 
them  to  be  of  the  very  breed  of 
the  one  which  had  borne  to 
him  a  woeful  lament? 


"I'm  not  quite  sure  what  she  wants,"  he  demurred, 
making  a  poor  show  of  deception. 

"No?"  The  brown-eyed  girl  turned  her  small  head  a 
little  to  one  side  ere  she  supplied  the  recommendation,  "I 
use  this  kind  myself." 

This  announcement  fell  like  a  blow  upon  the  amateur 
sleuth.  There  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  now.  He  had 
stumbled  upon  his  prey;  and  stumbling,  had  not  the 
slightest  notion  what  to  do  about  it. 

"You  like  it?"  she  asked. 

The  question,  so  frankly  mercantile,  managed  to  carry  a 
world  of  pathos.  It  caused  him  to  look  more  closely  and  to 
see  dark  rings,  just  faintly  visible,  under  those  melting 
eyes.  He  had  a  feeling  that  she  would  cry  if  he  scorned 
pink  paper  in  favor  of  baby  blue.  As  she  stood  there  hold- 
ing the  cover  of  the  box  she  suggested  a  butterfly  about  to 
light  upon  a  flower,  and  yet  there  was  no  hint  of  pose  about 
her.  , 

"It's  wonderful !"  protested  Casper.  "I'll  take  it." 
Had  she  offered  him  the  Eiffel  Tower  of  Castile  soap  in 
the  window  his  answer  would  have  been  the  same.  Not 
that  the  young  woman  had  made  any  impression  upon  him. 
Not  that.  But  the  unconventionality  of  that  contact  had 
disarmed  him,  laden  as  he  was  with  the  burden  of  his  dis- 
covery. He  was  in  a  condition  of  nonresistance.  Psycho- 
analysis again,  perhaps. 

Casper's  dollar  bill  went  into  the  little  wooden  box  and 
hurtled  away  on  an  overhead  trolley;  and  while  the  fair 
young  saleslady  was  interrupted  in  her  task  to  wait  on  a 
pimply  youth  at  the  cigar  counter  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
act,  and  act  at  once. 

"Fifty,  seventy-five,  one  dollar.  Thank  you." 

There  was  pathos  still  in  her 
smile  as  she  counted  him  out 
(Continued  on  Page  68) 
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ROY  sat  up  to  glare  at  his  mother  and  gasped, 
"You  mean  we  ain't  goin'  to  play  nothin'  but 
1  Uncle  Tom  in  this  nex'  town?"    He  saw  her 
nod,  then  threw  himself  back  into  the  cindery  plush 
of  his  seat.  Mrs.  Cullen  drew 
her  mauve  silk  jacket  across 
her  bust  and  began  to  button 
it  slowly. 

"Your  mamma's  dead  right, 
Roy,"  said  the  gaunt  young 
woman  who  played  Topsy  in 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  and  Pru- 
dence in  Camille.  "You  can't 
show  Camille  in  a  burg  like 
this  here.  It  ain't  safe." 

Mrs.  Cullen  nodded.  "And 
just  two  nights,  dearie.  Now 
I'll  let  out  your  dress,  soon  as 

we  get  to  the  hotel  and  

"Listen,"  said  Roy  in  des- 
perate anger,  "I  been  playin' 
Little  Eva  for  four  whole,  solid 
years,  except  summers,  and  here 
it's  first  of  July!  You  said  we 
was  goin'  home  first  of  June, 
and  we  didn't.  Well,  I  ain't 
goin'  to  play  Little  Eva  in  this 
nex'  town  nor  any  other  old 
town.  So  there!" 

He  stepped  over  the  younger 
actress  and  stalked. down  the 
half  empty  car  to  the  rear  plat- 
form, seething.  This  was  the 
end  of  the  lazy  local  train.  Roy 
slung  his  legs  from  the  planks 
and  stared  at  the  race  of  brilliant 
rails  on  either  side  of  his  shabby 
tan  shoes.  The  train  progressed 
up  an  unknown  valley  of  Con- 
necticut. The  Blanche  Cullen 
Stock  Company  had  never  trav- 
eled in  the  East  before  in  Roy's 
time  as  a  member.  He  knew 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Illi- 
nois, Iowa  and  Nebraska.  This 
dive  across  into  New  England 
was  thrilling.  Connecticut 
looked  flat  on  the  map  but  was 
proving  hilly. 

The  strange  world  was  all 
gray,  though,  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  must  play  Little 
Eva  to-night.  Roy  fanned  his 
black  head  with  his  hat,  spat 
viciously  on  Connecticut  and 
wanted  to  snivel.  A  fellow  going 
on  sixteen  playing  Little  Eva! 
Roy  ground  his  teeth,  hurt  a 
molar  that  needed  filling,  and 
thumbed  his  nose  at  a  youth 
sitting  on  a  badly  piled  haycart 
at  a  crossing.  The  youth  merely 
flapped  a  brown  arm  after  the 
train. 

Roy  now  despised  Connec- 
ticut as  a  state  wherein  peo- 
ple didn't  know  how  to  load 
hay  or  resent  insults.  Then 

his  big  brother  John  slid  down  beside  him  and  began  to 
roll  a  cigarette.  "  What  you  cryin'  for,  kid?  " 

"Ain't,"  said  Roy  haughtily;  then  wailed,  "Looka 
here !  If  I  got  to  play  Little  Eva  in  this  nex'  town  " 

John  grunted,  "You  got  to,  just  like  I  got  to  play  Uncle 
Tom.  No  use  gettin'  mad  about  it,  neither.  And  cheer 
up,  Bud.  We'll  be  back  at  the  farm  by  the  first  of  August." 

Roy  shrieked,  "August!  We  was  goin'  home  first  of 
June.  Then  July!  And  now  it's  the  first  of  August! 
We'll  end  up,  Uncletommin'  all  over  God's  earth  until 
snow  flies  and  it's  time  to  start  in  again !" 

John  lit  a  match  on  his  thumbnail,  exhaled  the  first 
smoke  of  his  cigarette  and  simply  said,  "Mamma  needs 
the  money,  kid." 

"Whaffor?  We  made  good  money  all  winter.  Said  so 
herself.  It  don't  cost  us  nothin'  to  live  at  grandpapa's. 
What's  she  need  all  this  money  for?" 

He  felt  that  John  had  no  answer.  The  big  lad  was  silent, 
sat  flexing  his  heavy  arms  in  their  sheath  of  checked  coat, 
too  tight,  like  his  purple  silk  shirt,  which  constrained  a 
chest  burdened  with  muscle.  The  boys  lived  with  their 
Grandfather  Cullen  on  his  farm  outside  Crispville,  Illinois. 
Roy  thought  of  the  general  queerness  that  made  John  an 
actor  when  John  was  so  plainly  a  farmer.    Mrs.  Cullen 
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Semple,  Connecticut.  Appeared  as  a  Single  Street 
of  Brick  Shops  and  White  Houses  Spread  Along 
the  Bottom  of  ,a  Narrow  Valley 

had  taken  the  boys  into  the  company  four  years  ago  after 
a  bad  season.  Well,  there  had  been  four  good  seasons. 

Roy  snarled,  "  Looks  like  she  was  makin'  a  mighty  good 
thing  out  of  us,  Johnny !  Started  us  actin'  to  save  money. 
She  don't  pay  us  a  cent." 

"  Mustn't  talk  that  way  about  mamma,  kid,"  John  mut- 
tered. He  took  off  his  hat  and  rubbed  his  cropped  head. 
Then  he  drawled,  "  Guess  I'll  have  a  talk  with  her  when  we 
get  to  the  hotel.  Hey,  we're  pullin'  in." 

Semple,  Connecticut,  appeared  as  a  single  street  of 
brick  shops  and  white  houses  spread  along  the  bottom  of  a 
narrow  valley.  On  the  crests,  right  and  left,  shone  the 
pale  walls  of  barns,  faded  pink,  cream  and  gray.  But 
monstrous  elms  hid  the  hills  as  the  boys  walked  along  the 
brick  sidewalk.  John  carried  both  suitcases  and  Roy  led 
Susie  and  Shafter,  the  Dalmatian  bloodhounds,  past  the 
posters  of  the  Blanche  Cullen  Stock  Company.  The 
Connecticut  dogs  looked  at  Susie  and  Shafter  without 
approval.  The  people  of  Semple  looked  at  the  Cullen 
brothers  curiously  from  doorsteps  and  hitching  rails. 
The  five  other  males  of  the  company  had  piled  with  the 


four  females  into  the  Semple  House  omnibus.  John 
and  Roy  were  ordered  to  walk.  3 

They  tramped  to  the  wooden  portico  of  the  hotel 
and  beheld  Mrs.  Cullen  bullying  the  clerk  about 
rooms.  John  marveled  at  his 
mother's  economy.  His  rather 
slow,  steady  brain  worked  on 
the  problem  of  Roy,  who  was 
clearly  in  fine  rebellion  as  he 
stood  twitching  his  cap  to  and 
fro  above  the  heads  of  the 
sleepy  dogs,  letting  hisfeet  move 
in  a  sort  of  dance  step,  with 
sulky  glances  at  Mrs.  Cullen. 
Well,  this  was  hard  on  the  kid. 
Roy  should  be  at  home,  enj  oying 
the  summer  about  Crispville. 
John  sighed. 

"I'll  trouble  you  to  let  me 
speak  with  the  proprytor,"  said 
Mrs.  Cullen,  one  palm  on  the 
.mauve  effulgence  of  her  bosom. 

"Mr.  Wilson's  out  to  his 
farm,"  the  clerk  wearily  whined, 
thumbing  the  leaves  of  the 
ledger  on  the  curving  desk. 
Then  he  went  on,  "No,  there 
he's  comin'  in.  You  can  speak 
to  him." 

A  cheap  motor  in  high  polish 
drew  up  at  the  portico.  A  burly 
man,  straw-hatted,  got  out  and 
came  strolling  over  the  oilcloth 
of  the  lobby.  Mrs.  Cullen  ad- 
dressed him  in  her  heaving  con- 
tralto: 

"I've  seen  a  heap  of  piracy 
in  hotels  in  my  time,  sir !  But 
let  me  tell  you  straight  from  the 
shoulder  that — that  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  a  day  in — in  a 

town  this  size  " 

Her  resolution  flickered  down 
into  a  mutter.  John  stared  at 
her,  then  at  the  smiling  Mr. 
Wilson,  who  fanned  his  broad 
tanned  face  with  his  hat  and 
said,  "I'm  willin'  to  make  a  rate 
of  two  twenty-five  for  the 
troupe,  Mrs.  Cullen." 

"Well,"  she  said,  "that's  bet- 
ter. Yes,  that's  more  like  it — 
like  it.  We'll  go  to  our  rooms, 
then." 

The  proprietor  nodded  to  a 
lank  boy  in  a  gray  flannel  shirt, 
' '  Help  the  ladies  with  their  bags, 
Elmer,"  and  strolled  on  behind 
the  desk.  John  thought  him  an 
admirable  person,  somehow.  He 
had  curly  black  hair  patched 
with  gray  about  the  ears,  and  he 
stood  reading  the  names  of  the 
company  on  the  register.  John 
stared  back  at  him  from  the 
creaking,  brass-edged  stairs. 
Mr.  Wilson  looked  up  and 
nodded  amiably.  This  nod 
pleased  John,  who  was  more  used  to  airs  of  rank  suspi- 
cion from  hotel  keepers.  He  hummed,  poured  a  basin  of 
water  for  the  dogs  in  his  bedroom  and  beamed  at  Roy. 

"  That  feller  took  all  the  wind  out  of  mamma  before  she 
got  started,"  Roy  sniffed.  "She  jest  faded  out.  .  .  . 
Come  in." 

The  manager  of  the  stock  company  put  his  tired  face 
through  the  doorway  and  moaned,  "We're  goin'  to  have 
a  big  house  to-night,  kids.  Place  is  pret'  near  sold  out. 
Where's  your  ma?" 

"Inherroom— two  doors  up,"  said  John.  "Say,  Murphy, 
where's  the  theater?" 

"Right  across,"  the  man  yawned  and  shut  the  door. 

John  stared  through  the  elms  at  the  brown-painted 
brick  of  the  opera  house.  It  was  drearily  familiar  with  its 
arched  entrance  and  shabby  white  doors  visible  inside. 
It  was  like  the  opera  house  in  Crispville  save  that  the 
sheltering  trees  were  locusts  in  Crispville.  All  small 
towns  were  alike.  The  audience  to-night  would  be  like  all 
the  other  audiences.  He  sighed  and  walked  up  the  corridor 
to  his  mother's  room.  Mrs.  Cullen  was  dismissing  her 
manager,  as  she  unpinned  the  hat  from  her  honestly  yellow 
hair,  and  when  the  man  went  out  she  turned  to  John  with 
a  hard  "What's  the  matter  with  you  now?" 
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"Nothin',  mamma,"  ho  timidly  declared.  "  I  wanted  to 
talk  about  Bud.  He's  pretty  tired  of  actin'.  Kind  of  used 
up.  Little  Eva,  specially.  Bud's  awful  big  to  be  playin'  a 
girl.   He  " 

"He's  got. a  yellow  streak  all  up  his  back,"  said  Mrs. 
Cullen.  "Been  bawlin*  me  out  to  you  'cause  he  can't  stay 
home  and  raise  Ned  on  the  farm  'stead  of  helpin'  us  earn 
bread  and  butter  doin'  a  little  work." 

John  shuffled  his  thin  soles  on  the  matting.  He  said, 
"  Dunno's  that's  just  so,  mamma.  Truth  is— there's  people 
that  don't  like  actin'." 

"Your  grandpapa  let  me  go  on  the  stage  when  I  was 
sixteen  years  of  age.  I  ain't  ever  regretted  it  and  don't 
expect  to.  We'll  be  home  first  of  August,  and  that  ought 
to  satisfy  Roy.  You  two  act  like  there  was  somethin'  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  " 

John  broke  in,  "Now,  mamma,  don't  get  excited.  We 
ain't  ashamed  of  " 

"I  tell  you,"  she  said,  slapping  a  hairbrush  on  the  maple 
dresser,  "if  business  is  good  until  August,  you  two  won't 
have  to  go  out  no  more.  You  can  stay  home  in  Crispville 
and  be  hicks  as  much  as  you  want.  It's  funny  we  should 
be  talkin'  like  this,  here."  The  heaving  voice  halted.  Mrs. 
Cullen  stared  at  herself  in  the  mirror.  Then  she  went  on: 
"The  bank  in  Crispville  says  they'll  sell  me  the  op'ra 
house.  I  wrote  'em  first  of  June.  They  want  six  thousand 
down  and'll  take  a  mortgage  on  the  rest.  You  boys  oughto 
be  grateful  I'm  gettin'  a  good  piece  of  property  that  you'll 
own  after  I'm  dead  and  gone.  The  op'ra  house  pays  in 
seven  and  eight  hundred,  most  years.  I  can  run  the  com- 
pany in  and  out  of  there  two  or  three  times  a  season.  If 
we  clean  up  a  couple  hundred  more  between  this  and 
August  I'll  have  nine  thousand  and  some  in  the  bank. 
Means  I  can  take  over  the  op'ra  house  and  have  plenty  to 
start  on  next  fall.  It's  funny  you  boys  should  turn  on  your 
own  mother  like  this !  And  right  here  too." 

"We  ain't  turned  on  you,  mamma,"  John  protested, 
then  was  pushed  on  to  say,  "  You  like  actin'.  Roy  and  me 
don't.  I'd  sooner  milk  twenty  cows  than  be  Uncle  Tom 
one  night.  I'm  near  eighteen  and  Bud's  near  sixteen 
and  " 

His  mother's  handsome  powderless  face  turned  pink 
above  the  mauve  jacket.  She  cried,  "  That's  right !  Well, 
you  better  go  talk  to  your  father !  You  and  him  are  a  lot 
alike !  A  lot  of  truth  in  this  stuff  of  boys  takin'  after  their 


mothers!  I  guess  you  and  him'll  get  along  fine!  You 
better  go  talk  about  it!  I  put  in  three  mortal  years  in 
New  Haven  listenin'  to  him  talk  against  actin'.  Go  talk 
to  him !" 

John  wondered  if  this  was  a  statement  that  she  wished 
him  dead,  like  his  father,  killed  in  Cuba.  He  rolled  a 
cigarette  and  diplomatically  turned  the  talk. 

"  That's  so.  Bud  and  me  were  born  in  this  state,  weren't 
we?  New  Haven.  How  far  off's  that,  mamma?" 

"About  a  hundred  Say,  are  you  blind?" 

"  Don't  get  so  excited.    I  didn't  go  to  get  you  " 

Mrs.  Cullen  raised  both  arms  to  the  ceiling.  Her  voice 
stormed,  "If  this  ain't  enough  to  drive  a  dog  mad!  Let 
alone  near  givin'  me  heart  failure!  Walkin'  square  into 
Grant  Wilson,  and  his  own  son  not  knowin'  him!" 

John  stood  dangling  his  tobacco  bag  from  one  thumb 
and  gaped  at  his  mother,  who  loosed  her  hair  and  began  to 
brush  it  in  feverish  jerks.  This  was  July,  1910.  His  father 
had  been  killed  fighting  the  Spaniards  in  July,  1898.  John 
often  forgot  that  his  own  name  was  Wilson.  He  sat  down 
on  the  bed  and  fumbled  with  a  match. 

"But  he's  dead,  mamma." 

"Looks  dead,  don't  he?  He  had  an  old  uncle  up  round 
here.  I'd  ought  of  remembered  that.  No,  he  looks  alive 
and  kickin'  to  me." 

"  Y-you  mean  he  pretended  he  was  dead  an'  " 

"I  mean  nothin' !  A  woman's  got  a  right  to  her  career, 
ain't  she?  If  settin'  round  a  three-by-four  house  in  New 
Haven  and  havin'  to  listen  how  the  cashier  bawled  out  the 
payin'  teller  was  any  kind  of  a  life!  Old  Mrs.  Sinclair 
always  did  tell  me  I'd  regret  if  I  married  outside  the  pro- 
fesh'n!  As  for  tellin'  your  grandpapa  that  Grant  was 
killed  in  Cuba  when  I  fetched  you  kids  home.  I  can't  see 
that  it  hurt  anyone.  Grant  never  had  no  fatherly  feelin' 
anyway,  and  had  your  hair  cut  when  you  wasn't  but  two 
and  a  half." 

"And  this  Mr.  Wilson  downstairs  is  my  " 

"  He  is.  How  you  could  stand  and  look  at  Roy  and  then 
him  and  not  see  it !"  Mrs.  Cullen's  storm  was  spent.  She 
chuckled  in  her  jolly  fashion  and  said,  "Now,  I'd  ought  of 
had  a  premonition  when  Murphy  routed  us  through  here. 
And  did  I?  Nothin'  doin' !  Walked  square  into  him. 
And  I  must  say  he  took  it  calm's  a  doormat.  As  a  matter'v 
fact,  he's  a  nice  feller.  I  expect  he's  come  into  some 
property  off  his  uncle." 


Her  blue  eyes  rounded.  She  smiled  comfortably  and 
shook  her  head.  John  stopped  thinking  of  his  sudden 
father,  and  thought  of  her.  She  was  immutable.  She  had 
come  home  summer  after  summer  to  the  farm  by  Crisp- 
ville, yawned  through  the  hot  months  in  a  dressing  gown, 
reading  novels  on  the  veranda,  always  genial.  John  liked 
her,  inescapably.  He  rubbed  his  nose  and  grinned,  "  How'd 
you  happen  to  marry  him,  mamma?" 

"Oh,  there's  a  heap  of  truth  in  that  love-on-first-sight 
stuff,  Johnny!  The  Sinclair  Stock  Comp'ny  played  New 
Haven  for  a  week.  Funny.  I  was  Little  Eva.  Well,  he 
was  payin'  teller  in  a  bank  and  old  Mrs.  Sinclair — she  was 
English — took  me  round  there.  She  was  sendin'  some 
money  to  her  brother  in  Bradford,  England.  We  got 
talkin'.   He  was  real  handsome.   Roy  favors  him,  more." 

"And  didn't  he  ever  try  to  find  you?" 

"I  guess  so.  Oh,  prob'ly!  He'd  never  met  your 
grandpa.  Your  grandpa  and  me  were  havin'  kind  of  a 
fight  when  I  married.  I  was  callin'  myself  Blanche  Saint 
George  and  your  grandpa  didn't  like  that.  We  wasn't 
writin'  letters.  Dunno  that  your  papa'd  know  exactly 
where  to  look  for  me,  when  he  came  back  from  Cuba.  If 
you'd  look  at  it  from  his  side,"  she  pronounced  with  a 
generous  air,  "I  didn't  treat  him  nice.  But  I  left  a  letter 
on  the  sideboard  to  say  I'd  raise  you  and  Roy  respectable, 
which  I  have,  ain't  I?" 

John  nodded,  helpless  before  the  bland  comfort  of  this 
speech.  Mrs.  Cullen  braided  her  hair  superbly  about  her 
small  head  and  yawned,  "But  don't  tell  Roy.  Murphy 
says  we  got  a  good  house  to-night.  The  kid  upsets  so  easy. 
And  I  want  a  nap.  If  your  papa  talks  to  you,  better  be 
nice  to  him.  He's  kind  of  sweet.  Used  to  make  his  own 
breakfast." 

"Golly,  mamma,"  said  John,  "if  he  was  nice  to  you  and 
all,  what  did  " 

Mrs.  Cullen  smiled.  "Oh,  you  men!  You  all  act  like  as 

though  a  woman  with  a  career  ahead  of  her  was   I 

wonder  if  he  thinks  I  run  off  with  some  man !  Well,  you 
know  I  didn't."  The  smile  returned  after  the  second  of 
thought. 

The  boy  had  often  a  feeling  that  he  was  older  than  his 
mother,  that  she  was  nothing  but  a  lovable,  large  child. 
Her  career  filled  her  life.  She  had  probably  discarded  his 
father  just  as  last  month  she  had  expelled  a  man  from  the 

(Continued  on  Page  60) 
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Think  not  the  good, 
The  gentle  deeds  of  mercy  thou  hast  done, 
Shall  die  forgotten  all;  the  poor,  the  prisoner, 
The  fatherless,  the  friendless  and  the  widow, 
Who  daily  owe  the  bounty  of  thy  hand, 
Shall  cry  to  heaven,  and  pull  a  blessing  on  thee. 

— Jane  Shaw,  Act  1,  Scene  2,  Line  173, 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  ARTHUR  WILLIAM  BROWN 


THE  cold  gray  eyes  of  the  pink-faced  man  with  the 
filbert-shaped  head  swept  the  row  of  female  appli- 
cants lined  up  in  the  intelligence  office  and  came  to  a 
rest  approvingly  upon  Clarinda's,  as  if  to  say,  "You'll 
do ! "  Then  he  nodded  to  himself  and  one 
could  almost  hear  him  add  the  words, 
"  Yes,  my  girl,  you'll  do  very  well  indeed ! " 

"Do  you  want  a  place  as  parlor  maid, 
miss?  "  he  asked,  with  a  curious  insistence 
upon  the  final  letter,  suggestive  of  the  . 
foreigner's  unsuccessful  attempt  to  handle  i 
his  sibilants  after  the  English  fashion. 

Max  Kahler's  practiced  eye  had  picked 
her  out  unerringly,  in  spite  of  her  poorly 
fitting  threadbare  skirt  and  jacket,  from 
the  crowd  of  nondescript  cooks,  kitchen 
maids  and  laundresses,  noting  her  lithe 
boyish  build,  her  small  head  and  her  well- 
thrown-back  young  shoulders.  She  looked 
amiable,  intelligent,  and  like  a  worker, 
but — what  from  his  point  of  view 
was  even  more  important — she 
was  intensely  feminine;  and  Mr. 
Kahler  was  a  feminist,  an  ex- 
pert in  women  from  every  point 
of  view. 

"Yes,"  stiffly  answered 
Clarinda,  resenting  his  obvious 
appraisal  of  her  physical  quali- 
fications. 

"So!"  he  laughed  good- 
naturedly.  "Then  you  must 
answer  questions.  I  am  not  one 
who  bites!  This  is  your  first 
experience,  eh?" 

His  uncanny  perspicacity  in- 
creased Clarinda's  instinctive 
dislikeforthis  broad-shouldered, 
ruddy  young  man — at  a  time 
when  most  young  men,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  size  or  strength, 
were  overseas.  Yet  she  was  there  for 
a  purpose.    It  was  foolish  of  her  to 
allow  a  superficial  personal  prejudice 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  her  securing  a 
position  which  would  keep  the  roof 
over  her  mother's  head. 

That  was  what  she  was  there  for, 
whether  she  liked  it  or  not.  She  must 
be  a  good  sport  and  play  her  end  of 
the  game,  just  as  Jimmy  Cary  was 
playing  his  out  on  the  other  side.  She 
had  thought  it  all  over  with  the  great- 
est deliberation  before  she  had  reached  her  determination, 
and  though  none  of  the  Murchies  had  ever  been  in  domestic 
service — they  had  been  native  farmer  stock  when  Vermont 
was  part  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants — it  had  seemed 
the  best  way  to  keep  things  going  until  Jimmy  should  come 
back  and  marry  her.  The  war  had  wrought  havoc  with  the 
Murchies  as  with  everybody  else  in  Hartley,  Vermont,  a 
quarry  town,  practically  gone  broke  with  the  cessation  in 
building.  Then  her  father,  worn  out  with  worry,  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  a  sudden  and  acute  illness,  leaving  her 
mother  and  herself  with  nothing  but  a  trifling  annuity  from 
his  life  insurance.  Clarinda  could  find  nothing  to  do  in 
Hartley  or  even  in  Rutland.  For  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  they  felt  the  pinch  of  actual  hunger.  A  family  heir- 
loom in  the  shape  of  a  pie-crust  table  brought  thirty-five 
dollars  and  they  lived  on  it  for  three  months.  Emily,  the 
cow,  yielded  seventy  more,  which  carried  them  over  until 
spring.  But  with  the  coming  of  autumn  their  condition 
became  desperate.  Clarinda,  learning  of  the  scarcity  of 
help  in  the  cities,  and  pocketing  her  pride,  made  up  her 
mind  to  seek  employment  in  New  York. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  be  rude,"  she  replied  more  graciously. 
"It's  true  I've  never  been  in  service,  but  I'm  used  to 
housework.   I  can  cook,  sew — do  almost  anything." 
"From  where  do  you  come?  "  he  asked  curiously. 
"Hartley,  Vermont." 
"Married?"   Clarinda  grew  hot. 
"I  don't  see  how  that  is  any  business  of  yours!" 


"/  Will  Get  Even  With  You  for  That!"  Snorted  the  Swiss 


You  Shall  Seel 


Max  Kahler  smiled  down  at  the  flushed  indignant  face. 
It  was  clear  she  did  not  know  anything  about  domestic 
service. 

"Employers  always  want  to  know  that.  Some  of  them 
will  not  engage  married  women — or  men.  Mine  will  not." 

Clarinda  tossed  her  head. 

"I'm  not  married,"  she  stated  haughtily. 

"Good!"  answered  Kahler.  "Mr.  Winterbottom  will 
not  have  them  in  the  house.  He  thinks" — and  the  butler 
sniggered — "they  take  his  things  to  their  homes.  It  may 
be  so.  Well,  for  myself,  I  don't  like  married  girls  so  much 
either.  How  is  fifty  a  month?" 

"  Fifty — dollars?  "  It  was  the  first  practical  demonstra- 
tion to  Clarinda  that  the  stories  regarding  the  fantastic 
wages  being  paid  to  domestics  were  true. 

"Sure !  What  else  would  it  be?  "  he  grinned  significantly. 
"And  maybe  later  on  you'd  get  a  raise.  If  you're  good  to 
me  I  can  be  good  to  you !" 

She  thought  he  gave  her  knee  an  imperceptible  pressure. 
Fifty  dollars  a  month !  Lizzie  Furfey,  the  waitress  at  the 
Eagle  Hotel  back  at  Hartley,  got  only  thirty,  and  did  all  the 
chamber  work. 

"Well?"  he  urged  insinuatingly.  "You  and  I  would 
work  nice  together.  It's  nothing.  You'd  have  every  other 
Sunday  and  every  other  evening  out,"  he  coaxed. 

Clarinda  hated  him  more  than  ever.  Could  she  stand 
being  in  the  same  house  with  such  a  man?  But  fifty  dol- 
lars a  month !  She  hesitated,  drawing  away  from  him. 


"Well?"  he  repeated  impatiently,  his  glance  roving  to  a 
blue-eyed  Swedish  doll  near  by.  "If  you  can't  make  up 

your  mind — if  you're  so  choosy  " 

"I'll  come !"  hastily  yielded  Clarinda  with  a  slight  sinking 
of  the  heart.  Thus  by  a  trifling  and  unimportant 
coincidence  the  near-pauper  country  girl  entered 
the  service  of  the  multimillionaire,  Cyrus  Winter- 
'  bottom,  who  had  himself  been  born  within  sound 
of  the  blasts  from  the  quarry  where  her  father 
had  earned  his  living.   For  what  we  call  fate 
will  sometimes  take  two  men  of  equally  sturdy 
qualities  and  born  at  approximately  the  same 
time,  within  a  mile  of  each  other,  and 
fling  one  of  them  to  fortune  and  the 
other  to  the  poorhouse  with  as  little 
apparent  reason  as  it  sends  one  drop  of 
water  to  the  Atlantic  and  its  brother  to 
the  Gulf. 

Of  course  Cyrus  Winterbottom  was 
unaware  that  Clarinda  Murchie  was  on 
his  pay  roll.  His  time  was  far  too  val- 
uable to  be  given  to  the  personalities  of 
those  in  his  service  or  their  reason  for 
being  there.  He  left  all  such  trifles  to 
Mr.  Jonas,  his  secretary;  to  Mrs.  Wid- 
dicomb,  the  housekeeper;  or  to  Max 
Kahler,  the  pink  butler,  who  was,  in 
fact,  the  only  actual  servant  of  his 
whose  name  he  knew.  Indeed,  occa- 
sionally a  maid  or  a  footman,  who  could 
not  be  hurried  off  to  the  public  hospital 
in  time  to  prevent  it,  had  died  in  his 
house  and  been  carried  out  without  his 
even  hearing  of  it.  Doubtless  had  the 
incident  been  brought  to  his  attention 
at  the  time  he  would  have  been  very 
sorry  and  perhaps  directed  that  a  check 
be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased; 
but  you  can't  blame  a  man  for  not  feel- 
ing sympathy  for  people  he  never  heard 
of,  which  after  all  is  merely  another  way 
of  saying  that  what  one  doesn't  know 
can't  hurt  him!  That,  essentially,  is 
what  this  story  is  about. 

Cyrus  Winterbottom  lived  high  up — 
but  not  too  high  up — on  Fifth  Avenue; 
that  is,  he  resided  on  the  southerly  side 
of  that  concrete  elevation  which  has  its 
social  apex  opposite  the  reservoir.  His 
house  was,  it  is  true,  sufficiently  lofty 
so  that  he  could,  had  he  wished,  have  looked  from 
the  top-story  servants'  windows  down  upon  the 
squalor  of  not-far-distant  tenements.  But  he  did 
not  wish  to  do  so  and,  of  course,  he  never  visited 
the  rooms  occupied  by  his  employees.  However 
barren  Mr.  Winterbottom's  nature  may  have  been, 
there  was  nothing  barren  about  the  edifice  in  which 
he  dwelt.  It  rose  ostentatiously  skyward,  a  flam- 
boyant example  of  rococo  architecture,  flaunting 
tier  on  tier  of  nymphs,  satyrs,  dryads  and  others  of 
the  mythological  hierarchy,  toward  a  supposedly  Christian 
heaven.  We  are  told  that  it  took  six  hundred  thousand 
men  forty-three  years  to  build  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Pro- 
portionate to  its  size,  the  Castle  Winterbottom  had  re- 
quired more,  for  though  the  magnate's  residence  was  only 
eight  and  a  half  stories  in  height,  the  Tower  of  Babel,  as  the 
reader  will  doubtless  recall,  was  of  such  an  altitude  that  if 
a  workman  thoughtlessly  dropped  a  brick  from  its  top- 
most ramp,  said  brick  did  not  reach  the  earth  till  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  later. 

People  were  fond  of  speculating  why  the  aged  millionaire 
wanted  such  a  habitation,  for  he  had  never  married  and 
had  no  relatives  of  whose  existence  anybody  was  aware. 
Few  had  seen  the  inside  of  his  house,  and  he  rarely  invited 
anybody  to  a  meal,  preferring  to  live  in  state  like  a  solitary 
prince,  surrounded  by  high-salaried  and  obsequious  func- 
tionaries. Yet  he  had  been  born  upon  a  small  Vermont 
farm  and  had  lived  a  squalid,  hand-to-mouth  existence 
throughout  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life. 

Then  accidentally  he  had  become  possessed  of  the  idea 
which  eventually  had  made  him  a  millionaire — that  there 
was  money  in  beet  sugar.  His  neighbors  laughed  at  him, 
and  said  he  was  loony  on  beets.  He  was;  but  beets  had 
made  him  rich.  From  beet  sugar  he  had  become  inter- 
ested in  cane  sugar — a  speculator  in  options,  a  cornerer  of 
world  markets.  Then  came  the  muckraking  era,  and 
Cyrus  Winterbottom,  having  throughout  the  first  sixty- 
eight  years  of  his  life  sought  sweetness,  now  sought  light. 
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Calling  to  his  aid  the  best  minds  that  salaries,  carefully 
;nl justed  to  those  of  the  average  college  professor,  would 
tempt  from  slightly  less  lucrative  positions,  he  embarked 
upon  a  systematic  campaign  of  giving  back  the  tax— or  a 
perceptible  fraction  of  it — that  his  craft  had  levied  upon 
mankind. 

Yet  he  never  escaped  the  shadow  of  the  farm.  Always 
there  remained  with  him  the  subconscious  recollection  of 
the  hunger  he  had  suffered  as  a  child.  Every  day,  clad  in 
his  wadded  silk  dressing  gown,  he  summoned  his  house- 
keeper and  ascertained  the  current  price  of  sugar,  eggs, 
milk  and  beef.  He  knew  exactly  how  many  miles  his 
chauffeur  daily  coaxed  out  of  every  gallon  of  gasoline.  He 
was  a  close  and  uncompromising  buyer,  discounting  all  his 
bills,  and  he  prided  himself  on  paying  less  for  everything 
than  the  rest  of  the  public.  He  held  that  any  sort  of  waste 
was  sin,  necessarily  indicating  moral  laxity  in  the  pauper. 

Being,  like  many  men  of  his  kind,  an  egotist,  and  be- 
cause he  believed  that  he  had  made  his  fortune  by  saving 
his  pennies,  he  prided  himself  upon  it,  gloried  in  it.  And, 
being  unrestrained,  thrift  became  with  him— as  with 
some  other  old  men  and  women— almost  a  mania.  The 
words  "Never  mind  the  change!"  had  never  crossed  his 
lips,  for  their  utterance  would  have  profaned  the  most 
sacred  tenet  of  his  faith. 

Such  was  the  man  to  whom  Clarinda  Murchie  now  owed 
her  livelihood,  and  whose  personal  character  and  idio- 
syncrasies—though perhaps  without  his  knowledge  or 
realization— played  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  every- 
one in  his  employment.  Tel  maitre,  tel  valet— like  master, 
like  man.  So  there  was  a  touch  of  Winterbottom  in 
every  one  of  the  Winterbottom  servants. 

Not  that  there  was  more  than  a  touch,  or  that  he 
was  responsible  for  all  that  they  were  and  did.  Cer- 
tainly not!    But  the  tone  of  the  house  was  the  Win- 
terbottom tone— cold,  inflexible,  Spar- 
tan. So  much  goods  for  so  much  money. 
At  any  rate  that  was  the  basis  of  Mr. 
Max  Kahler's  philosophy.   His  theory 
of  life  was  to  get  all  that  was  coming  to 
him  or  jolly  well  know  why.    And  he 
managed  things  so  that  pretty  nearly 
everything  did  come  to  him — except 
Clarinda,  a  fact  that  first  intrigued,  then 
piqued,  then  annoyed,  and  finally  infuri- 
ated him.    He  told  himself  with  some 
chagrin  that  that  was  what  he  got  for 
going  outside  the  regular  run  and  fall- 
ing for  one  of  those  smart-Aleck  Yankee 
girls  who  was  too  good  for  her 
place — and  for  him. 

That  she  did  regard  herself 
as  too  good  for  him  Clarinda 
took  no  pains  to  conceal.  She 
was  polite  but  aloof.  Having 
nothing  in  common  with  the 
other  domestics,  who  did  as 
little  work  as  they  could  and 
evade  the  all-seeing  eye  of  Mrs. 
Widdicomb,  and  surrounded 
by  a  babel  of  Swedish,  French 
and  cockney,  Clarinda  was  one 
apart,  an  object  of  suspicion 
and  dislike.  This  normally 
should  have  made  her  an  easy 
mark  for  an  expert  like  Mr. 
Kahler,  but  she  rejected  firmly 
all  his  overtures  toward  inti- 
macy or  even  friendship.  He 
had  never  run  up  against  such 
a  girl.  She  wouldn't  even  go 
to  the  movies  with  him,  though 
for  five  months  he  tried  every 
sort  of  subtle  approach  and  ca- 
jolery. 

But  even  if  Clarinda's  heart 
had  not  been  in  the  Toul  sector 
shewould  have  been  in  no  mood 
for  flirting.  "Her  mother,  left 
alone  on  the  farm,  forced  to  do 
all  the  chores  herself,  had  fallen 
ill  with  pneumonia.  The  doctor 
had  insisted  on  having  a  nurse 
from  Rutland  to  take  care  of 
her.  Eventually  doctor  and 
nurse  must  both  be  paid.  Every 
month  Clarinda  sent  twenty- 
five  dollars  to  her  mother, 
accumulating  the  remainder, 
until,  with  her  other  earnings, 
she  now  had  two  hundred  dol- 
lars hidden  in  the  mattress  of 
her  bed.  But  the  day  of  reck- 
oning must  come.  She  was  at 
her  wit's  end,  casting  about  for 
anything  she  could  do  to  earn 
more  money,  A  seamstress 
whom  she  met  accidentally  put 


her  in  the  way  of  doing  a  little  sewing  in  her  off  time,  but 
it  brought  her  only  a  pittance.  Nothing  else  had  at  first 
suggested  itself.  Sitting  alone  in  the  room  she  shared  with 
the  Finnish  kitchen  maid,  Clarinda  tried  desperately  to 
devise  some  expedient  for  saving  a  few  more  dollars. 

Curiously  enough  it  was  Mr.  Winterbottom  himself 
who  was  responsible  for  the  idea  that  ultimately  took 
shape  in  her  distressed  mind.  For  Mr.  Winterbottom  re- 
garded the  honorable  Herbert  Hoover  as  a  very  great  man, 
as  he  was  and  is;  the  primary  reason  for  his  regard  being 
that  Mr.  Hoover's  doctrines  of  economy  were  not  only 
helping  to  win  the  war  for  Uncle  Sam  but  were  also  putting 
money  in  Mr.  Winterbottom's  pocket.  In  every  hallway, 
in  kitchen,  laundry  and  servants'  dining  room  appeared, 
placed  by  his  orders,  those  once  familiar  but  now  almost 
forgotten  mottoes: 

Food  is  Ammunition;  Save  It! 
Eat  Less  Wheat,  Meat,  Sugar,  Fats 
Eat  More  Fruit,  Poultry,  Fish 

Of  course  none  of  the  domestics  paid  any  attention  to 
these  alluring  adjurations  to  thrift,  suspecting  shrewdly 
that  even  if  they  ate  less  of  one  thing  they  would  get  no 
more  of  another;  but  these  constantly  reiterated  appeals 
for  self-denial  suggested  a  thought  to  Clarinda,  brought 
up  as  she  had  been  in  the  hard  school  of  New  England 
frugality.  The  army  needed  certain  sorts  of  food.  Every 
lump  of  sugar  she  went  without  meant,  she  knew,  another 
lump  for  one  of  the  boys  at  the  Front — for  Jim  perhaps. 

Patriotism  de- 
manded that  one 
should  deny  oneself 
that  there  might  be 
more  of  it — but  not 
that  one  might  save 
money  for  one's  em- 
ployer. What  was 
given  her  to  eat  was 
hers — no  longer  his ! 
If  she  went  with- 
out— as  Mr.  Hoover 
urged  —  she  could 
rightfully  do  with  it 
what  she  willed.  So 
Clarinda  began  go- 
ing without  and 
carefully  putting 
away  in  her  trunk 
what  she  did  not  eat. 
When  there  was 
enough  she  would 
sell  it.  So  much 
more  for  the  army; 
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so  much  more  to  pay  the  nurse !  Pitiful  paradox  of  pa- 
triotism and  profit! 

Quite  naturally  she  overdid  it,  and  became  pale,  ema- 
ciated, nervous;  and  here  again  Mr.  Winterbottom's  in- 
fluence played  its  imperceptible  part  in  the  complex,  for 
had  she  not  starved  herself  into  irritability  she  would  hot 
have  struck  Max  Kahler  so  hard  when  he  finally  tried  his 
cave-man  tactics  in  the  pantry. 

Strike  him  she  did,  though,  with  all  her  might,  across 
his  smug  pinkness,  so  that  he  recoiled,  smarting  with  pain 
and  incoherent  with  rage. 

"Du  Katze!"  snorted  the  Swiss,  wiping  the  blood  from 
his  upper  lip.  "I  will  get  even  with  you  for  that!  Wait! 
You  shall  see!" 

Trembling,  she  rushed  up  to  her  room  and  threw  herself, 
weeping  hysterically,  full  length  upon  her  cot.  Must  she 
go  on  with  it?  Could  she  go  on  with  it?  Oh,  if  only  Jimmy 
would  come  back !  Why  did  there  have  to  be  a  war?  With 
his  last  letter,  written  from  Nancy  three  months  before, 
clutched  in  her  hand  Clarinda  sobbed  herself  to  sleep. 

She  was  awakened  at  dawn  by  whispering  figures  moving 
stealthily  about  the  room.  The  Finn  was  already  up  and 
dressed,  and  beside  Clarinda's  open  trunk,  pencil  and  pad 
in  hand,  stood  the  angular  form  of  Mrs.  Widdicomb  making 
an  inventory  of  the  dry  groceries  which  she  had  denied 
herself  to  save. 

"H'm!"  muttered  the  housekeeper.  "Twenty  pounds  of 
sugar  at  least !  Nine  jars  of  marmalade !  Eighteen  boxes 
of  breakfast  foods!" 

"What  are  you  doing?"  cried  Clarinda  excitedly.  "That 
is  all  mine!  I  saved  only  what  you  gave  me.  I  took  no 
more  than  each  of  us  was  regularly  allowed!" 

Mrs.  Widdicomb  focused  upon  the  frightened  girl  a  con- 
centrated glance  of  malignity  and  contempt. 

"Thief !"  she  retorted.  "I've  caught  you  at  last!  Leave 
her  here,  Sigrid!  I'm  going  to  fasten  her  in  so  that  she 
can't  get  away  before  Mr.  Winterbottom  can  send  for  the 
police." 

The  next  instant  she  had  closed  and  locked  the  door. 
Weak  from  apprehension  and  lack  of  food  Clarinda 
dragged  herself  up,  put  on  her  clothes  and  sat  down  upon 
the  side  of  the  bed,  her  head  in  her  hands,  in  a  state  of 
sickening  bewilderment  and  suspense.  On  the  floor  at  her 
feet  lay  open  her  shabby  little  trunk,  its  lower  half  nearly 
full  of  cut  sugar,  the  tray  beside  it  neatly  packed  with 
boxes  and  jars  of  dry  groceries  of  varying  sorts.  Though 
there  was  enough  to  feed  a  small  company  within  her  reach 
she  dared  not  eat.  If  she  should  touch  anything  now — for 
aught  she  knew  to  the  contrary — it  might  mean  another 
year  in  jail !  So  she  sat  there,  hour  after  hour,  while  Mr. 
Jonas,  the  secretary,  having  had  his  breakfast  comfortably 
at  nine  o'clock,  listened  leisurely  to  the  housekeeper's 
story,  sent  for  Mr.  Kahler  to  hear  what  he  could  add  to  it, 
and  in  due  season,  after  he  had  attended  to  his  many  other 
more  important  duties,  called  the  matter  deprecatingly 
to  Mr.  Winterbottom's  attention. 

It  was  at  approximately  the  same 
time  that  Clarinda,  who  had  been 
stolidly  gathering  her  few  effects  to- 
gether preparatory  to  whatever  fate 
might  have  in  store  for  her,  reached 
into  the  mattress  for  her  money. 
Her  hand  touched  nothing!  Half 
nauseated  she  dropped  " 
upon  her  knees  and 
searched  wildly  for  the 
roll  of  bills  that  repre- 
sented the  savings — the 
self-denial  —  of  half  a 
year.  It  was  gone!  The 
room  swayed  about  her. 
This  time  she  fell,  not 
upon  the  bed,  but  upon 
the  soiled  pine  floor  be- 
side it  and  lay  there 
motionless. 


Mr.  Jonas,  though  not 
entirely  so,  was,  as  the 
saying  is,  almost  human. 
Certainly  he  was  the 
most  human  of  those  in 
Mr.  Winterbottom's  en- 
tourage. Born  of  honest 
but  plain  parents,  he 
had  early  succumbed  to 
t  he  seduction  of  the  (lesh- 
pots  and  elected  the 
comfort  able  security  of 
semimenial  positions  in 
t  hi'  marble  halls  of  mil- 
lionaires to  a  lean  (launch 
and  self-respect .  Being, 
however,  neither  an  aris- 
tocrat, nor  a  servant  - 
but  merely  a  sycophant 

he  retained  a  certain 
' Continued  on  Pag*  54) 
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Foreign  Markets  at  Home 

IF  WE  are  to  believe  a  recent  writer  on  national  problems 
most  of  our  American  manufacturers  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  establish  permanent  trade  connections  in  Europe 
and  in  Latin  America  have  approached  their  task  from  the 
wreng  angle.  There  appear  to  be  plenty  of  facts  to  give 
color  to  this  belief.  If  we  but  stop  to  think  it  must  be 
admitted  that  while  progressive  business  men  have  been 
diligently  cultivating  foreign  fields  for  transatlantic  cus- 
tomers they  have  given  too  little  attention  to  the  steadily 
increasing  buying  power  of  the  fifteen  million  foreigners 
who  are  not  only  upon  our  own  soil  but  who  for  the  most 
part  are  to  be  found  in  and  around  the  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural centers  of  eleven  states.  Moreover,  these  poten- 
tial buyers  are  earning  and  spending  what  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  most  valuable  money  in  the  world.  To 
the  Italian  in  America  a  dollar  is  still  a  dollar,  whereas  to 
his  brother  in  Italy  it  is  twenty-five  or  thirty  lire  instead  of 
the  five  lire  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

Previously  to  the  war,  when  tolerably  accurate  statistics 
were  obtainable,  our  foreign  workers  not  only  paid  for  their 
own  keep  and  accumulated  considerable  balances  with  local 
racial  bankers,  but  annually  sent  overseas  sums  consid- 
erably in  excess  of  four  hundred  million  dollars.  During 
the  past  seven  years  the  earnings  of  these  aliens  have  more 
than  doubled,  and  their  buying  power  has  become  a  force 
more  to  be  reckoned  with  than  at  any  time  in  the  past; 
and  yet  inquiry  indicates  that  not  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
producers  of  nationally  distributed  wares  have  made  any 
determined  or  concentrated  assault  upon  this  most  acces- 
sible of  all  foreign  markets. 

Immediate  cash  profits  from  increased  trade  with  the 
alien  section  of  our  population  are  the  smallest  benefits 
that  would  accrue.  The  training  of  the  representatives  of 
foreign  peoples  in  the  purchase  and  use  of  our  trade- 
marked  goods  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  subtle 
forces  for  the  economic  assimilation  of  the  immigrant,  for 
the  manufactures  of  a  country  are  the  outward  and  visible 
expression  of  its  domestic  life  and  of  its  prevailing  standard 
of  living.  Once  the  alien  becomes  habituated  and  wedded 
to  the  use  of  our  trade-marked  wares  he  will  advertise 
them  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Manufacturers  who  make 
a  frontal  drive  for  his  business  by  employing  agents  and 
sales  managers  of  his  own  race  and  tongue  will  gradually 
build  up  a  selling  force  from  which  they  can  select  the  best 
of  managers  for  new  agencies  in  Europe  or  Latin  America, 
men  ideally  equipped  by  business  schooling,  language, 


temperament  and  racial  affiliation  for  signal  success  as 
missionaries  of  overseas  trade. 

To  give  concrete  examples,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  a  branded  article  that  has  become  favorably 
known  to  the  three  million  Italians  in  America  will  find  a 
far  more  receptive  market  among  the  thirty-seven  million 
Italians  in  Italy  than  it  would  if  it  lacked  that  initial  good 
will  and  reputation? 

Or  would  not  trade-marked  goods  in  common  use 
among  the  million  Czecho-Slovaks  in  this  country  sell 
more  readily  to  the  thirteen  million  Czecho-Slovaks 
across  the  water  than  if  they  were  unknown  to  their  com- 
patriots in  America? 

Inasmuch  as  European  governments  are  holding  out 
strong  inducements  to  persuade  their  most  successful  and 
prosperous  nationals  in  other  lands  to  come  home  and 
settle  down  and  accept  responsible  parts  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  old  country,  would  it  not  be  very  much  to  the 
advantage  of  American  manufacturers  to  give  such  men 
practical  selling  experience  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and 
send  them  back  to  their  own  people  as  authorized  agents  or 
branch  managers? 

A  similar  argument  might  be  addressed  to  bankers, 
many  of  whom  are  making  extraordinary  efforts  to  build 
up  overseas  connections  while  they  either  ignore  the  im- 
migrant business  at  their  doors  or  are  content  to  leave  it 
in  the  hands  of  those  private  bankers  who  cater  to  par- 
ticular races.  A  notable  exception  to  the  common  rule  is 
afforded  by  a  trust  company  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  which 
by  sedulous  encouragement  of  alien  depositors  has  built 
up  deposits  in  its  immigrant  department  to  a  figure  said 
to  be  in  excess  of  seven  million  dollars.  The  adoption  of 
similar  methods  in  other  centers  of  immigration  might, 
very  possibly,  yield  equally  striking  results. 

Doctors  of  Humanity 

DURING  the  war  we  were  threatened  with  a  shortage 
of  an  indispensable  remedial  agent,  the  product  of  a 
proprietary  formula  jealously  guarded  by  its  German 
owners,  for  in  Germany  medical  men  may  commercialize 
their  discoveries  without  reproach.  If  our  supply  ran  out 
it  meant  that  our  doctors  would  be  overwhelmingly  handi- 
capped in  the  treatment  of  a  terrible  and  prevalent  disease 
and  that  untold  misery  would  result. 

Foreseeing  and  dreading  such  a  calamity,  three  Phila- 
delphia scientists — an  eminent  specialist  in  diseases  of  the 
skin,  a  bacteriologist  and  an  expert  in  one  of  the  newer 
branches  of  medicine— set  to  work  to  elaborate  a  chem- 
ical compound  to  take  the  place  of  the  remedy  that  could 
not  be  imported  from  blockaded  Germany.  Their  task 
presented  many  difficulties.  It  involved  some  of  the  ob- 
scurest problems  of  physiological  chemistry.  It  required 
the  synthesis  of  an  arsenic  compound  that  would  be  death 
to  the  microscopic  organism  that  causes  the  disease,  yet 
harmless  to  the  human  system.  The  three  men  set  to 
work  with  high  hopes.  There  were  many  failures,  many 
discouragements;  .but  at  last  success  came;  and  with  it 
came  new  proofs  that  whatever  German  science  can  do 
American  science  can  also  accomplish,  usually  quite  as  well 
and  often  rather  better. 

When  the  remedy  had  been  tried  out  and  its  virtues  had 
been  proved,  its  manufacture  on  a  commercial  scale  was 
begun.  The  disease  it  is  designed  to  cure  made  an  ap- 
pallingly wide  market  for  it.  Its  sales  kept  growing.  The 
other  day  it  was  stated  that  the  profits  from  its  manufac- 
ture amounted  to  more  than  half  a  million  dollars;  and  at 
the  same  time  it  was  announced  that  the  three  scientific 
men  whose  activities  had  heaped  up  this  fortune  were  giv- 
ing it  all  to  the  university  with  which  they  are  connected, 
for  the  purposes  of  medical  research. 

Scientists  such  as  these  are  not  like  other  men.  Prima- 
rily, they  do  not  work  for  themselves  or  for  their  families 
or  even  for  their  own  state  or  nation.  They  are  the  unpaid 
servants  of  all  mankind,  freely  turning  over  the  fruitage 
of  their  labor  to  their  fellow  men — white,  black,  brown  or 
yellow,  wherever  they  may  be.  It  is  part  of  their  code  of 
ethics  neither  to  keep  secret  their  discoveries  calculated 
to  relieve  human  suffering  nor  to  seek  personal  gain  by 
commercializing  them. 


Such  is  the  code  that  bound  Dr.  Jay  Frank  Schamberg, 
Dr.  John  A.  Kolmer  and  Prof.  George  W.  Raiziss,  profes- 
sors in  the  graduate  school  of  medicine  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  when  they  lately  turned  over  upwards  of 
half  a  million  dollars  to  the  medical  research  institute 
maintained  in  connection  with  that  institution.  Such  a  sum 
divided  among  these  scientists  would  have  enabled  them 
and  their  families  to  lead  lives  of  ease  and  luxury;  but 
apparently  neither  idleness  nor  soft  living  tempted  them. 
The  thought  of  converting  this  fortune  to  their  own 
private  uses  seemingly  did  not  even  occur  to  them. 

The  notable  importance  of  this  gift  lies  not  in  its  size, 
but  in  its  source  and  in  the  circumstances  that  attended 
it.  This  munificence  has  a  hundredfold  the  significance 
it  would  have  had  if  it  had  sprung  from  the  superfluity  of 
the  over-rich;  for  it  proves  that  there  are  still  hard-headed, 
practical  men  who  care  next  to  nothing  for  money,  whether 
it  be  the  intangible  wealth  of  dreams  or  hard  cash  well 
earned  and  actually  possessed.  It  draws  the  world's  at- 
tention to  that  fine  breed  of  men  who  set  knowledge,  truth 
and  the  power  to  do  good  far  above  any  material  posses- 
sion. It  sets  an  example  beyond  all  praise. 

America  has  never  accorded  to  scientific  men  the  honor 
that  is  their  due  and  that  in  other  countries  they  receive. 
To  comparatively  few  of  them  is  it  given  to  achieve  the 
signal  success  won  by  these  Philadelphians;  but  all  over 
the  country,  often  in  dingy,  ill-equipped  laboratories,  ob- 
scure young  men  are  toiling  in  the  same  pure  and  unself- 
ish spirit,  not  for  themselves  but  for  their  whole  race  and 
species.  The  least  return  the  world  can  make  them  is  to 
give  honor  where  honor  is  due,  not  meanly  and  grudgingly, 
but  lavishly  and  with  a  free  hand. 

The  Monkey  Argument 

"  TT^ROM  the  monkey  to  the  American  the  state  of  their 
J?  culture  and  their  advancement  correspond  exactly 
to  the  state  of  their  armament.  The  monkeys  that  in  the 
struggle  of  life  had  sense  enough  to  pick  up  and  use  a  stick 
as  an  arm  developed  into  men.  The  others  remained 
monkeys." 

The  above  statement  is  credited  to  one  of  our  leading 
military  officials.  We  have  not  attempted  to  verify  the 
accuracy  of  the  quotation,  and  we  are  going  to  give  the 
official  the  benefit  of  the  doubt;  but  because  the  remark  is 
quoted  in  connection  with  armament  as  being  fundamental 
to  civilization  we  rise  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
merits  of  the  illustration. 

This  talk  about  monkeys  and  men  is  smart,  and  it  would 
be  fetching  if  true;  but  if  we  may  believe  the  conclusions 
of  our  scientists  who  know  how  to  read  the  records  on  the 
rocks  and  in  the  caves  inhabited  by  primitive  man  it  would 
be  difficult  indeed,  if  not  impossible,  to  pack  into  the  same 
space  a  larger  amount  of  bad  anthropology  and  dangerous 
inference  than  is  contained  in  these  few  words. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  authority  for  assuming  that 
any  monkey  ever  used  a  club,  a  tool  or  a  weapon  of  any 
kind. 

In  the  second  place,  the  monkeys  and  the  men  parted 
company  long  before  either  was  a  monkey  or  a  man — so 
far  back  that  the  process  is  lost  in  antiquity. 

In  the  third  place,  we  have  a  fairly  good  record  of  primi- 
tive man  running  back  approximately  half  a  million  years 
or  so,  and  all  the  evidence  is  that  the  first  tool  was  a  ham- 
mer and  not  a  club,  and  that  the  first  weapons  were  of  the 
chase  and  not  of  war. 

In  the  fourth  place,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  in 
the  successive  tides  of  primitive  man  that  swept  over 
Europe  from  the  East  it  was  more  than  once  true  that  a 
superior  race  was  exterminated  by  an  inferior  but  warlike 
wave  engaged  principally  in  hunting  man  and  destroying 
what  others  had  accomplished. 

And  finally,  the  race  that  was  superior  to  them  all,  the 
old  Cro-Magnon,  was  never  warlike,  and  he  is  the  only  one 
whose  direct  descendants  are  undoubtedly  still  with  us. 

This  is  another  and  a  shining  example  of  the  undue  ex- 
pansion of  one  only  of-  our  biological  principles— namely, 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  whose  abuse  became  an  obsession 
before  the  great  war  and  as  a  result  nearly  wrecked  the 
world.  There  is  nothing  in  the  monkey  argument.  - 
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k  TALL,  clear-eyed,  boyish  chap,  he  stands  rather 

/\    timidly  at  the  door  of  a  naval  recruiting  station. 
JL  Jl.  There  are  half  a  dozen  others  like  himself,  laugh- 
ing and  chatting  as  they  wait  their  turn  to  be  thumped, 
weighed  and  measured  to  determine  whether 
they  can  qualify  for  naval  enlistment. 

This  youngster— I  will  call  him  George 
Dewey  Jones,  because  that  is  not  his  real 
name— had  never  in  all  his  life  seen  an  anchor 
or  a  ship  larger  than  a  canoe  on  the  creek 
that  meandered  through  his  father's  little 
farm  in  the  Middle  West.  In  fact  he  had 
never  even  seen  a  river,  much  less  viewed 
the  broad  expanse  of  the  ocean  or  heard  the 
music  of  its  waves  breaking  on  the  shore. 
But  he  had  pictured  in  his  imagination  the 
glories  of  the  service  afloat;  in  his  thoughts 
he  had  been  the  shipmate  of  John  Paul 
Jones,  of  Farragut  and  Dewey,  and  as  he 
looked  out  of  his  little  window  at  the  stars 
he  had  felt  the  call  of  the  sea.  I  believe  in 
calls  to  life  duty  which  come  to  boys  in 
their  waking  hours  and  in  their  dreams. 

This  youngster,  as  he  followed  the  plow, 
thought  of  the  upturned  earth  as  billows, 
and  played  at  navigation  as  he  rowed  his  boat  across  the 
creek.  In  the  country  school  he  loved  history  and  geog- 
raphy, and  the  stories  of  naval  heroes  thrilled  him  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  books.  Geography  he  devoured — 
his  ambition  was  to  see  the  wide,  wide  world — and  before 
he  was  big  enough  to  run  a  furrow  he  studied  about  oceans 
and  rivers,  lakes  and  ports.  Land-born  and  land-bred,  in 
his  heart  he  was  a  child  of  the  deep  and  never  had  a  thought 
of  doing  anything  but  commanding  a  great  ship  in  battle. 

It  was  a  far  cry  from 
the  farm  and  the  little 
schoolhouse  on  the  hill 
to  the  deck  of  the  ma- 
jestic dreadnought. 
But  it  was  a  real  call 
to  him,  and  in  his  heart, 
long  before  he  would 
have  admitted  it  to  his 
parents,  he  was  married 
to  the  sea  and  had 
chosen  a  career  afloat. 
I  profoundly  believe 
that  every  boy  whose 
ears  are  attuned  to  the 
call  to  life  duty  early 
has  his  work  cut  out 
for  him.  If  he  heeds  it 
success  is  assured. 


Qualifying 

WHEN  his  turn 
comes  to  be  ex- 
amined Jones  is  found 
to  be  five  feet  eight 
inches  high,  to  weigh 
140  pounds,  his  eyes 
and  ears  and  heart  are 
all  right,  there  is  no 
indication  of  flat  feet 
or  other  physical  dis- 
qualification. Ilf 
meets  the  high  stand- 
ards, mental,  moral, 
physical,  and  that  is  a 
rather  severe  test,  for 


from  many  states,  a  cross-section  of  young  American 
manhood.  From  the  moment  he  enters  the  gates  he 
feels  that  he  is  in  a  new  world.   Snapped  into  a  sem- 
blance of  military  formation  by  a  petty  officer,  the  first 
gleam  of  organized  authority  flashes  into  the 
minds  of  the  recent  arrivals.    One  by  one 
the  rookies  pass  into  the  room  where  phys- 
ical examinations  are  being  held,  to  be 
weighed,  measured,  theireyesight,  color  sight, 
soundness  of  lungs  and  heart  tested.  Finally 
they  stand  before  the  desk  of  the  mustering 
officer  and,  with  right  hands  uplifted,  their 
left  hands  touching  the  Bible,  they  take  the 
oath  of  loyalty  to  flag  and  country. 
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the  Navy  is  so  careful  about  its  personnel  that  five  out  of 
every  six  young  men  who  apply  for  enlistment  are  rejected. 

Boarding  the  train  with  other  recruits,  he  is  soon  en 
route  to  the  naval  training  station.  There  he  finds  men 
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George  Jones,  U.  S.  N. 

UT  before  he  can  enter  into  the  general 
activities  of  the  camp  the  authorities 
must  be  satisfied  that  Jones  brings  with  him 
no  dangerous  germs.  Health  is  the  first  con- 
sideration; diseases  thrive  where  thousands 
of  men  are  gathered,  and  one  recruit  who 
develops  mumps  or  measles  may  start  an 
epidemic.  So  the  recruit  must  spend  three 
weeks  in  detention.  Vaccinated  against  smallpox  and 
typhoid,  fortified  against  all  ailments  that  may  be  pre- 
vented, he  is  under  the  daily  observation  of  surgeons  who 
watch  for  any  sign  of  contagious  disease.  He  receives  a 
lesson  in  preventive  medicine  he  never  forgets;  learns  how 
to  care  for  his  health,  begins  systematic  exercise  and  regu- 
lar drill. 

Self-knowledge,  self-mastery  and  appreciation  of  dis- 
cipline are  the  first  things  that  come  to  a  young  man.when 

he  enters  the  Navy. 
They  are  foundations 
upon  which  he  builds. 
In  probation  camp  the 
man  is  assigned  to  a 
company,  a  battalion 
and  a  regiment.  Here 
are  sown  the  seeds  of 
pride  in  the  service,  of 
good-natured  rivalry, 
of  esprit  de  corps,  es- 
sential in  any  service, 
and  particularly  in  the 
Navy,  where  thousands 
of  men  live  in  close 
contact  with  one  an- 
other and  where  tradi- 
tions mean  so  much  to 
morale.  The  recruit 
comes  to  feel,  "  I  am  a 
part  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  its  past , 
its  present  and  its  fu- 
ture." 

By  the  time  he  has 
completed  this  regimen 
the  recruit  is  robust, 
erect,  clour-eyed.  Ho 
has  received  infantry 
drill,  he  can  tie  all 
manner  of  knots,  und 

is  talking  nautical 
slung  that  would  do 
credit  to  an  old  royal- 
yardman.  Helms  boon 
entertained  by  the  Y. 
M.C.  A.;  hasreceived 
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a  navy  outfit;  the  chaplain  has  given  him  a  talk  on  the 
pride  of  service,  and  the  duty  of  man  to  man,  and  duty  to 
God,  for  religion  is  the  foundation  upon  which  all  rests. 

During  his  sojourn  in  probation  Jones  has  learned  a  good 
deal  about  the  Navy.  It  has  been  impressed  upon  him 
that  merit  wins,  and  advancement  depends  upon  his 
energy  and  effort.  He  has  learned  to  share  and  share  alike 
with  his  fellows,  the  real  test  of  friendship.  His  physical 
idiosyncrasies  have  been  corrected.  He  walks  with  an 
erect  carriage,  as  a  sailor  should.  Dental  surgeons  have 
remedied  any  defects  in  his  teeth.  Setting-up  drills  in  the 
early  morning,  followed  by  a  cold  shower,  have  cleared 
his  skin,  and  a  carefully  planned  routine  has  filled  him 
with  the  joy  of  health. 

Comes  the  day  when  he  leaves  detention,  goes  into 
general  barracks  and  starts  training  in  the  course  he  has 
selected. 

The  Navy  has  many  special  schools,  most  of  them  at  the 
four  big  training  stations— Great  Lakes,  Illinois,  near 
Chicago;  Newport,  Rhode  Island;  Hampton  Roads, 
Virginia,  and  Yerba  Buena,  near  San  Francisco— though 
some  are  located  at  navy  yards  and  other  shore  stations. 
Jones  decides  that  he  wishes  to  specialize  in  electricity,  as 
he  has  read  in  his  home  newspaper  that  electricity  plays  a 
big  part  in  the  Navy.  "If  our  ships  are  propelled  by  elec- 
tric drive  I  must  learn  all  about  electricity,"  he  confides  to  a 
companion,  who  prefers  to  learn  about  aircraft,  declaring 
his  belief  that  in  the  future  most  of  the  fighting  will  be  in 
the  air.  Some  want  to  be  radio  operators  or  signalmen; 
others  aspire  to  become  gunners,  to  stand  in  the  turrets 
and  fire  the  big  projectiles  that  go  hurtling  miles  over  the 
sea.  Varied  as  are  their  tastes  and  talents,  each  of  these 
youngsters  realizes  a  man  must  know  his  job  thoroughly. 
They  must  make  good,  for  only  the  capable  and  energetic 
can  take  these  mechanical  and  electrical  courses. 

Life  at  a  Naval  Training  Station 

IN  THESE  schools  there  is  no  scrambling  through,  hap- 
hazard. The  training  is  intensive,  deficiencies  in  English 
composition  and  rudimentary  mathematics  are  corrected, 
and  when  a  bluejacket  has  finished  any  of  the  various 
courses  he  is  well  equipped  for  duty  with  the  fleet  or  any- 
where his  services  are  required. 

In  his  camp  Jones  finds  each  barrack  building  contains 
two  separate  barracks,  each  accommodating  twenty-four 
men.  The  buildings  are  well  lighted  and  heated;  with 
comfortable  sleeping  rooms,  and  wash  rooms  with  hot  and 
cold  showers.  All  the  food  is  cooked  in  the  local  mess 
kitchen,  no  cooking  being  done  in  the  barracks.  Half  of 
the  main  room  is  occupied  by  a  long  table  with  benches  on 
either  side,  where  the  men  eat,  read  and  write,  and  along 
the  wair  are  rows  of  hooks  on  which  coats,  caps  and  muf- 
flers are  hung. 

The  men  sleep  in  hammocks  swung  high  above  the  deck — 
sailor  talk  for  floor.  The  south  end  of  the  barrack  room  is 
given  over  to  these  hammocks,  which  swing  between  big 
iron-pipe  jackstays  in  two  rows  of  twelve  each,  head  and 
foot  alternating,  and  from  these  jackstays  hang  the  big 
white  sea  bags.  At  night  cotton  shields  are  dropped  down 


between  the  hammocks,  and  if  a  man  should  sneeze  his 
neighbors  are  protected  from  the  germs. 

All  through  the  big  training  station,  with  its  barracks, 
workshops,  mess  halls,  drill  hall,  dispensary,  hospitals  and 
recreation  building,  the  whole  atmosphere  radiates  whole- 
someness  and  activity. 

Company  commanders,  selected  from  the  older  and  more 
experienced  personnel,  give  intensive  drill,  and  the  recruits 
thrive  on  the  spirit  of  competition.  There  is  strong  rivalry 
among  the  different  companies,  each  determined  to  excel. 
One  day  a  company  was  drilling  on  the  parade  ground,  the 
commander  acting  as  reviewing  officer.  The  response  to 
the  command  "  Eyes  right ! "  did  not  satisfy  him.  "  Halt ! " 
he  shouted.  "When  I  give  the  command  'Eyes  right!'  I 
mean  it.  I  want  to  hear  your  eyes  click  into  place." 

Officers  are  on  the  lookout  for  enlisted  men  who  are  am- 
bitious and  demonstrate  qualities  of  leadership,  and  Jones 
is  told  that  if  he  desires  to  study  for  the  competitive  exami- 
nation for  appointment  to  Annapolis  he  will  be  given 
instruction.  Knowing  that  the  100  enlisted  young  men 
who  pass  the  best  examination  will  be  appointed,  he  ob- 
tains books  and  devotes  his  leisure  time  to  study.  He  rec- 
ognizes that  in  a  naval  career  all  learning  will  be  helpful, 
but  that  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  a  technical  knowl- 
edge of  his  chosen  profession.  Recognizing  that  anyone 
who  gets  along  in  the  Navy  must  be  a  good  shipmate,  he 
exhibits  tact  and  comradeship.  He  radiates  cheerfulness 
and  makes  friends  of  officers  and  instructors,  and  his  fel- 
lows. He  learns  that  leadership  is  impossible  without 
knowledge,  but  that  knowledge  without  fellowship  will 
not  win  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  associates. 

At  last,  after  four  months  at  the  training  station,  comes 
the  day  when  the  recruit,  with  several  hundred  of  his  fel- 
lows, starts  for  the  fleet.  He  is  now  a  regular  sailor  on  his 
way  to  sea,  and  no  one  along  the  route  is  permitted  to  over- 
look the  fact.  Every  house  along  the  way  knows  that  a 
troop  train  of  sailors  has  gone  by,  for  they  cheer  and  call 
and  wave  from  the  windows  when  there  is  any  chance  of 
an  audience.  When  the  train  stops  in  a  town  the  men  are 
in  their  glory,  proud  of  the  uniform  and  anxious  to  show  it 
off.  They  chalk  on  the  sides  of  the  train  the  various  cities 
and  towns,  and  the  ship  that  is  their  destination.  Often 
each  car  is  given  a  name  like  a  ship,  sometimes  not  very 
complimentary  to  the  railways  over  which  they  are  travel- 
ing, such  as  U.  S.  S.  Hardship,  U.  S.  S.  Neversail,  U.  S.  S. 
Sidetrack  and  U.  S.  S.  Slowgo.  For  no  train  ever  goes  fast 
enough  to  suit  them. 

But  their  exuberant  spirits  are  usually  pretty  well 
worked  off  during  the  long  trip,  and  when  their  journey 
ends  and  they  see,  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  the  ships 
they  are  to  man,  there  is  a  general  air  of  expectancy  and  a 
disposition  to  present  their  best  appearance. 

As  the  seaman  goes  to  his  quarters  on  the  mighty  dread- 
nought in  historic  Hampton  Roads,  everything  about  it, 
from  the  captain  on  the  bridge  to  the  high-powered  radio 
masts,  has  thrilling  interest  for  him.  He  has  devoured 
pictures  and  descriptions  of  warships,  and  thought  he 
would  step  aboard  as  if  it  were  some  familiar  place.  But 
as  he  looks  at  its  long  lines  and  massiveness,  the  perfec- 
tion of  concentrated  power,  he  experiences  a  thrill  which 


comes  only  once  in  a  lifetime.  Guantanamo,  for  the  win- 
ter maneuvers,  is  the  destination  of  the  fleet,  and  as  his 
ship  passes  out  to  sea  he  looks  out  eagerly  and  asks  for 
the  exact  spot  where  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac  met 
in  the  battle  that  proved  the  superiority  of  the  ironclad, 
sounded  the  doom  of  the  wooden  ship,  and  revolutionized 
all  the  navies  of  the  world. 

His  first  interest  of  course  is  in  the  turrets  and  big  guns 
which  can  hurl  huge  shells  twenty  miles  away;  in  the  tall 
cage  masts;  and  in  the  engines  and  electrical  machinery 
which  propel  this  huge  mass  of  steel  through  the  water. 
But  he  finds  that  the  battleship  is  not  only  the  most 
powerful  of  fighting  machines,  but  is  a  floating  city  of  1200 
or  more  inhabitants,  with  everything  that  is  required  for 
their  comfort  and  well-being.  Quarters  are  well  ventilated, 
heated  and  lighted  day  and  night.  Large  quantities  of 
food  are  carried,  meats  and  vegetables  are  kept  fresh  in  cold- 
storage  rooms  and  refrigerators.  Fresh  water  is  supplied 
not  only  for  the  scuttle  butts,  or  public  drinking  fountains, 
but  for  shower  baths,  and  for  a  laundry  handling  from  2000 
to  3000  articles  a  week.  An  ice-making  plant  provides 
refrigeration  for  the  great  supplies  of  meat,  as  well  as  such 
delicacies  as  ice  cream.  There  is  a  print  shop,  equipped 
with  linotypes,  printing  bulletins  and  orders  as  well  as  the 
ship's  newspaper,  for  nearly  every  ship  has  its  own  journal, 
which  is  as  eagerly  read  as  any  home  paper  ashore.  A 
sick  bay  with  a  tiled  operating  room  and  isolation  ward  is 
ready  to  care  for  any  case,  from  measles  to  appendicitis. 
Surgeons  and  dentists,  hospital  corpsmen  and  pharmacists 
are  on  duty.  The  library  and  reading  room  contains  sev- 
eral thousand  books,  with  a  circulation  three  times  that  of 
a  public  library  of  like  size  ashore,  and  there  is  a  place  to 
receive  a  sailor's  mother  or  wife  or  sister  or  sweetheart. 

A  City  of  Many  Trades 

THE  radio  keeps  in  constant  communication  with  other 
ships  at  sea  and  the  Navy  Department  at  Washington; 
it  receives  the  daily  news  and  sends  urgent  messages  con- 
cerning officers  and  enlisted  men.  There  are  barber  shops, 
shoe  shops,  tailor  shops  and  a  canteen  where  the  sailors 
can  buy  tobacco,  confectionery,  toilet  articles  and  all 
kinds  of  things  they  need  or  fancy. 

The  vessel,  the  sailor  finds,  is  a  vast  machine,  requiring 
men  of  nearly  every  trade  and  occupation  for  its  upkeep. 
Large  as  are  the  crews,  every  man  aboard  has  his  own  par- 
ticular duty  and,  when  the  ship  goes  into  action,  has  his 
battle  station. 

Seamen  must  not  only  be  prompt  and  accurate  in  all 
drills,  but  must  know  the  aim  and  object  of  them;  must  be 
familiar  with  steamers,  launches,  whaleboats,  dinghies  and 
dories;  must  have  a  grasp  of  marlinespike  and  deck  sea- 
manship, and  understand  the  fundamentals  of  electricity, 
small  arms,  ordnance  and  gunnery.  Engineer  and  electri- 
cal forces  must  be  carefully  trained  in  the  intricacies  of 
electrical,  steam,  gas  and  oil  engineering  to  handle  the 
costly  mechanical  equipment  properly.  Hospital  corps- 
men  must  prove  themselves  competent  assistants  to  sur- 
geons, ministering  to  the  illnesses  arising  among  hundreds 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  CAMPBELL'S  SOUPS 


Who  likes  tomato  sauce? 

Just  about  everybody!  You  get  the  real 
tomato  tang  in  the  famous  sauce  with  Campbell's 
Beans.  The  best  of  beans  are  slow-cooked  until 
they  are  thoroughly  digestible  and  wholesome. 
Combined  with  their  tomato  sauce,  they  are  so 
delicious  that  the  whole  nation  has  adopted  them 
as  a  staple  article  of  diet.  Economical  good  food. 


2  cans  for  25c 

Except  west  of  Mississippi  River  and  in  Canada 
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of  men.  Storekeepers  must  exhibit  the  same  responsibility 
and  intelligence  demanded  of  those  occupying  similar  posi- 
tions in  industrial  houses.  Yeomen,  the  stenographers  and 
clerks  of  the  Navy,  must  keep  accurate  detailed  records 
and  carry  on  the  necessary  paper  work  of  the  ship;  and 
the  paymaster  and  his  staff  must  care  for  the  housing, 
feeding,  clothing,  paying,  upkeep  and  general  maintenance 
of  the  vessels. 

But  in  addition  to  all  his  duties  in  the  workaday  life  on 
a  battleship,  his  skill  as  a  workman,  the  sailor  must,  first 
and  foremost,  be  a  man-o'-war's  man. 

A  large  portion  of  the  ship's  time  is  occupied  by  various 
phases  of  target  practice.  During  these  periods,  extending 
often  over  several  weeks,  all  activities  give  way  to  gunnery, 
and  for  long  hours  daily  the  men  sweat  at  their  task  in 
turret  and  engine  rooms.  I  do  not  believe  any  nation  pro- 
duces better  gunners.  Watching  the  massive  turrets  turn- 
ing and  the  big  guns  firing,  one  is  impressed  with  the 
phenomenal  speed  and  accuracy  of  each  man,  from  the 
powder  passer  in  the  lower  handling  room  to  the  turret 
officer  in  charge.  Powder  and  shells  have  been  hoisted, 
lifted  and  passed  by  twenty  individuals,  loaded  and  fired 
in  twenty  seconds'  time. 

"Your  boys  seem  to  take  to  gunnery  like  ducks  to 
water,"  remarked  a  foreign  visitor,  considered  an  author- 
ity on  naval  subjects, 
who  spent  several  days 
with  the  battle  fleet 
at  Yorktown,  Virginia, 
when  intensive  train- 
ing was  at  its  height 
during  the  war.  "I  saw 
youngsters  who  a  few 
weeks  before  had  never 
fired  a  gun  make  surpris- 
ing records  at  target 
practice.  You  certainly 
have  a  splendid  system 
of  training,  superior  to 
anything  I've  seen 
abroad;  but  no  system, 
however  excellent,  could 
get  such  results  unless 
you  had  good  material 
to  work  with.  American 
boys,  certainly  those  in 
your  Navy,  seem  to  be 
full  of  enthusiasm  and 
quicktolearn.  Andthey 
go  at  gunnery  as  if  it 
were  a  game  they  were 
bound  to  win." 

American  boys  do  like 
action;  and  gunnery  ap- 
peals to  them  in  the  same 
way  that  baseball  does, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  require  much  the 
same  qualifications. 
Babe  Ruth  and  Home 
Run  Baker  would  make 
great  gunners  if  they 
enlisted  in  the  Navy  and 
went  at  it  with  the  same 
vim  they  put  into  base- 
ball. Gunnery  is  a  great 
game,  one  at  which  • 
American  boys,  when 
they  have  had  sufficient  training,  have  no-  superiors. 

There  is  one  song  popular  in  the  Navy  which  repeats 
the  refrain: 

The  sailor's  ship 
The  sailor's  home  must  be. 

And  it  is  the  constant  desire  and  effort  to  make  our 
mighty  floating  fortresses  not  only  busy  workshops  and 
great  training  schools  but  real  homes  for  the  men.  The  lands- 
man has  his  friends,  his  house,  his  business.  The  seaman 
changes  the  word  "friends"  to  "shipmates,"  "house"  to 
"quarters,"  "business"  to  "duty,"  and  crowds  them  all 
into  a  single  unit,  the  ship.  And  as  he  serves  that  ship 
month  after  month,  sometimes  year  after  year,  he  grows  to 
love  her.  She  becomes  something  real,  something  personal, 
and  he  calls  her  "home." 

Good  Food  and  Healthful  Sports 

THE  ambition  of  every  commander  is  to  have  a  happy 
ship.  The  more  contented  and  satisfied  the  crew  the 
greater  is  their  individual  worth  and  collective  efficiency. 
If  in  that  ship  the  sailor  finds  comfortable  quarters,  good 
food,  just  and  considerate  treatment,  provisions  for 
recreation  and  means  for  education  and  advancement,  he 
does  not  mind  hard  work  or  resent  strict  discipline.  He 
develops  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  duty  which 
meets  hardships  with  a  smile  and  faces  danger  unflinch- 
ingly. 


That  is  the  spirit  which  wins  battles,  and  it  is  essential 
to  every  fighting  organization.  That  is  what  we  mean  by 
"morale,"  and  our  commanders  are  thoroughly  alive  to 
its  importance.  They  vie  with  one  another  in  their  ambi- 
tion to  hold  the  reputation  of  being  the  liveliest  ship,  the 
happiest  ship  or  the  best  home. 

Good  food,  well  cooked,  is  a  prime  essential  to  content- 
ment, and  it  is  our  pride  that  we  have  the  best-fed  navy  in 
the  world.  On  the  average  ship  the  crew  receives  coffee  as 
soon  as  hammocks  are  lashed  and  stowed  and  the  decks 
cleared  for  the  day's  work.  Then  at  7:30  o'clock  comes 
breakfast,  with  fruit,  cereal,  eggs,  meat  or  beans,  coffee  and 
rolls.  When  pipe  down  goes  for  the  midday  meal  the  men 
sit  down  to  clean-scrubbed  tables;  and  a  menu  is  served 
consisting  of  soup,  meat,  vegetables,  potatoes,  desserts  and 
coffee. 

On  many  battleships  ice  cream  and  chicken  are  served 
once  or  twice  a  week,  sometimes  daily,  while  pie  be- 
comes a  frequent  dessert.  The  average  crew  is  a  severe 
critic  of  the  mess  and  commissary  stewards,  and  forces 
ship's  cooks  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts.  There  is  no 
more  popular  individual  on  board  than  a  good  steward. 
On  one  occasion  when  a  flagship's  quarters  were  being 
decorated  with  evergreen  signs  of  Merry  Christmas'  and 
Peace  on  Earth  some  facetious  sailors  put  up  one  printed 
in  bold  letters:  God  Bless  Our  Commissary  Steward. 
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School  Jl  board  Ship.    A  Class  In  Geometry 

Certain  ships  produce  side  lines  to  the  mess  which  are 
popular  with  their  crews.  One  vessel  that  carries  on  a 
program  of  ship's  nights  of  vaudeville,  boxing  and  wres- 
tling, entertains  visiting  officers  and  men  with  sandwiches 
and  coffee  or  lemonade.  Another  crew  which  gives  a  series 
of  dances  invariably  provides  ice  cream,  cake  and  soft 
punch.  On  still  another,  where  it  is  the  custom  to  collect 
a  fund  ranging  from  $800  to  $1000  for  Christmas  presents 
for  poor  children,  the  enlisted  men  entertain  their  little 
guests  with  an  elaborate  turkey  dinner. 

Sailors  take  the  greatest  interest  in  manly  sports,  and 
the  rivalry  between  ships  is  as  keen  as  it  is  between  schools 
and  colleges.  Programs  of  boat  races,  baseball  and  foot- 
ball games  and  boxing  championships  are  arranged  by  the 
fleet,  but  the  heart  of  athletics  lies  in  the  individual  ship. 
One  excels  in  rowing,  another  in  boxing,  a  third  in  football 
or  baseball.  Football  is  naturally  attractive  to  the  active 
young  seaman,  and  the  Navy  has  developed  a  number  of 
excellent  teams.  But,  after  all,  baseball  is  the  favorite 
sport,  and  every  big  ship  has  its  team.  Guantanamo  is  an 
ideal  place  for  the  national  game.  Even  in  January  the 
tropical  sun  shines  down  on  the  long  series  of  diamonds 
with  such  warmth  that  baseball  becomes  the  almost  daily 
program  for  a  large  number  of  teams.  And  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon  the  cheers  from  a  thousand  throats  of  white- 
uniformed  men  show  an  enthusiasm  that  rivals  that  of  our 
largest  schools  and  colleges. 

The  Navy  takes  part  in  a  large  variety  of  sports;  not 
only  all  kinds  of  ball  games  and  boxing,  but  rowing,  sailing, 


swimming,  golf,  tennis  and  trap  shooting.  On  many  ships 
daily  setting-up  exercises  are  compulsory  and  in  warm 
weather  swimming  becomes  a  part  of  the  ship's  routine. 
Much  attention  is  devoted  to  athletics,  which  are  necessary 
to  keep  men  in  prime  physical  condition,  clean  limbed, 
agile  and  mentally  alert.  Our  navy  teams  measured  lances 
with  the  greatest  athletes  at  the  Olympic  games  last  year 
and  won  high  honors,  the  naval-academy  eight  winning 
the  world's  rowing  championship  in  record  time. 

Opportunities  for  the  Ambitious 

JUST  as  a  large  group  of  the  American  public  takes  its 
recreation  in  motion-picture  theaters,  so  the  vast  major- 
ity of  our  men  find  entertainment  in  the  movies.  Each  ship 
is  equipped  with  a  machine  and  an  operator.  The  Navy 
has  its  own  motion-picture  exchange,  and  two  large  supply 
bases  of  reels  have  been  established  on  the  east  and  west 
coasts.  As  a  bluejacket  audience  is  probably  the  most 
critical  in  existence,  they  demand  up-to-date  releases,  plays 
and  feature  films,  presenting  the  best-known  actors.  When 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  fleets  went  south  in  January  they 
carried  the  latest  productions,  and  while  these  were  being 
shown  in  Washington,  Philadelphia  and  New  York  our 
sailors  in  Panama,  Peru  and  in  the  Pacific  were  watch- 
ing and  applauding  the  same  scenes. 

Now  and  then  ships 
give  elaborate  entertain- 
ments— smokers,  boxing 
contests,  vaudeville 
shows,  and  even  plays 
and  comic  operas,  to 
which  hundreds  of  guests 
are  invited.  Last  year 
one  of  our  ships  trained 
a  cast  for  three  months 
in  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde,  constructed 
scenery  and  developed 
lighting  effects  for  seven 
scenes,  and  after  the  first 
night  on  the  ship  re- 
peated the  production  at 
a  Broadway  theater. 

Sailors  love  to  read. 
Each  ship  has  its  library, 
and  on  the  latest  battle- ' 
ships,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  older  ones,  rooms 
seating  100  men  are  pro- 
vided for  reading  and 
letter  writing.  The  crew 
of  one  ship  spent  $300 
in  making  its  reading 
room  comfortable  and 
homelike,  and  an  addi- 
tional $320  in  providing 
magazines.  Every  vessel 
in  the  Navy  and  every 
shore  establishment,  in- 
cluding isolated  radio 
stations,  receives  maga- 
zines, the  list  being 
selected  by  the  men 
themselves.  The  crew's 
library  is  open  ordinarily 
every  day  and  circulates 
on  certain  ships  as  high 
as  800  books  and  on 
certain  stations  as  high  as  3000  books  a  month.  Technical 
works,  entertaining  fiction,  history  and  books  on  travel 
are  the  favorites. 

The  increased  interest  in  reading  and  study  is  as  marked 
as  the  improvement  in  engineering  and  ordnance.  The 
sailor  of  to-day  loves  sports  and  liberty  as  did  his  prede- 
cessor of  the  age  of  sailing  craft,  but  many  of  them  allow 
no  recreation  to  crowd  out  the  reading  and  study  which 
lead  to  promotion.  Ambition  takes  the  country  boy  from 
the  farm  and  sends  him  to  college.  Ambition  sends  the 
sailor  to  technical  books  which  lead  to  advancement. 
-  Aboard  ship  the  men  find  not  only  opportunities  to 
study  but  encouragement  to  make  the  most  of  themselves. 
The  entire  educational  system  of  the  Navy  is  designed  to 
train  men  not  only  for  the  particular  duties  they  are  to 
perform  but  also  to  fit  them  so  far  as  practicable  for  the 
trade  or  profession  they  may  select. 

No  work  which  is  not  absolutely  essential  is  permitted 
on  Sundays.  There  is  a  tradition  that  many  years  ago 
when  chaplains  were  few,  Sunday  was  clean-up  day.  Now 
there  is  a  chaplain  on  each  big  ship,  and  the  summons  to 
service  Sunday  morning  recalls  the  village  church  bell  in 
the  home  far  away.  It  is  the  quiet  hour,  and  the  songs 
and  the  sermon  appeal  to  spiritual  wants.  I  recall,  as  one  of 
the  best  memories  of  a  week  on  a  dreadnought  last  sum- 
mer, the  earnest  chaplain,  whose  association  and  comrade- 
ship were  as  helpful  as  his  sermons  were  inspiring.  The 
boys  love  their  sky  pilot,  as  they  familiarly  call  a  chaplain 
(Continued  on  Page  78) 
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where  it  is.  This  rug  is  lovely  —  it  sets  off  the  whole  room/' 


TT  is  a  joy  to  know  that  everyone  admires 
your  home  and  that  you  achieved  its  charm 
and  still  kept  well  within  the  bounds  of 
economy. 

Remember  how  you  priced  rug  after  rug, 
and  thought  you  never  would  be  able  to  find 
anything  attractive  at  the  price  you  could 
afford  to  pay  ?  And  then  you  discovered  Con- 
goleum — and  among  the  many  patterns  you 
found  the  very  one  that  just  seemed  made  for  ' 
your  living  room  —  and  you  saved  about  half 
of  the  money  you  had  decided  to  spend. 

And  not  only  are  (iold-Seal Congoleum  Art- 
Rugs  a  good  investment  from  a  standpoint  of 


money-saving  but  they're  such  wonderful 
time  and  labor  savers.  A  light  going-over 
with  a  mop  leaves  the  smooth,  waterproof 
surface  fresh  and  clean  and  bright — and  it's 
done  in  a  few  minutes. 

They  are  so  easy  to  lay,  too !  No  tacks  or 
fastenings  of  any  kind — yet  they  lie  perfectly 
flat  without  kicking  or  curling  up. 

The  following  table  giving  popular  sizes 
and  prices  will  prove  to  you  just  how  eco- 
nomical these  durable,  sanitary  rugs  are. 
Among  the  variety  of  patterns  you  will  find 
suitable  styles  for  every  room  in  your  home. 


Popular  Sizes— Popular  Prices 

1^x3     feet  $.80  6    x  9     feet  $  9.75 

3     x3     feet    1.60  7^x  9     feet  11.85 

3     x  43^  feet   2.40  9     x  10j/£  feet  16.60 

3     x6     feet   3.20  9     x  12     feet  19.00 

Prices  in  the  Far  West  and  South  average  75%  higher  than  those 
quoted;  in  Canada  prices  average  25^  higher.  All  prices  subject 
to  change  without  notice. 

Remember  the  Gold  Seal  identifies  the  one  and 
only  grade  of  Congoleum  made. 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  copy  of  booklet, 
"Modern  Rugs  for  Modern  Homes." 

Congoleum  Company 

INCORPORATED 

Philadelphia  New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
Cleveland  Boston  Minneapolis  Kansas  City 
Dallas       Pittsburgh       St.  Louis       Atlanta  Montreal 


Gold  Seal 

G*SE 


Art-Rugs 


Look  for  the  Gold  Seal 

When  we  placed  this  liberal  pledge, 
"Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Your  Money 
Hark,"  on  every  one  of  these  durable, 
charming  rugs,  we  meant  exactly  what 
we  said.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  we  will 
give  you  back  your  money  through  your 

dealer, 


GOLD 
.  SEAL 

Congoleum 

(X^/  GUARANTEE 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  , 
OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 
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How  Children 
Do  Like  Balloons! 

Youngsters  certainly  get  a  world  of 
fun  from  Toy  Balloons.  There  is 
something  about  a  balloon  which  has 
an  irresistible  appeal  to  children, 
and  very  often  to  grown-ups  also. 
The  cost  is  trivial  but  the  pleasure 
the  child  gets  is  tremendous.  Make 
the  children  in  your  home  just  dance 
with  delight  by  securing  from  your 
dealer  a  package  or  two  of  Faultless 
Toy  Balloons. 

Get  your  first  package  TODAY. 

If  they  are  not  on  sale  in  your  com- 
munity, we  will  supply  you  direct 
from  the  factory  (SEE  BELOW). 


DEALERS 

Faultless  Balloon  Packages 
are  rapid-turning  merchandise. 
They  attract  the  best  class  of 
trade.  Write  for  information 
about  this  Faultless  Sanitary 
Package  Plan  of  selling  fine 
quality  Toy  Balloons. 

SALESMEN 

We  have  a  limited  number 
of  openings  for  real  live  sales- 
men who  can  qualify  to  sell 
our  Balloon  and  Toy  Lines. 


GLEAN  Balloons 

Untouched  from  the  Factory  to  Your  Child 

The  Faultless  Sanitary  Sealed  Package  positively  insures  the  delivery  of  CLEAN  balloons  to  your 
child.  Faultless  Balloons  are  made,  packed  and  sealed  under  most  sanitary  conditions.  No  hand  then  touches 
them  until  your  child  breaks  open  the  package  and  takes  out  these  CLEAN,  safe-to-play-with  balloons. 

Faultless  Toy  Balloons  are  the  finest  quality  that  can  be  made.  Some  are  equipped  with  the  Faultless  Patented  Closing  Valve  which  makes  it  easy  to  inflate  and  deflate 
the  balloons  at  will.  Colors  are  brilliant,  fast  and  non-poisonous.  Each  Faultless  Sanitarv  Sealed  Package  contains  a  well-varied  assortment  which  represents 
MORE  BALLOONS  FOR  THE  MONEY  than  the  same  amount  will  purchase  in  single  balloons.    Packages  retail  for  ioc  and  25c. 

We  recommend  the  larger  25c  package  because  it  contains  the  very  best  balloons  we  make. 
It   represents   the   greatest   quarter's   worth  of  fun   you  can  buy  for  your  children. 

Faultless  Sanitary  Balloon  Packages  are  sold  by  leading  merchants  and  dealers  everywhere,  but  if  you  cannot  find  them  in  your  locality  we  shall  be  glad  to 
supply  trial  packages,  either  the  25c  or  ioc  size,  upon  receipt  of  price.    Remit  in  American  coin  or  stamps  and  be  sure  to  write  name  and  address  plainly. 

THE  FAULTLESS  RUBBER  COMPANY  (Ashland Rubber  works)  Ashland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

TD  T  TT>  T>  "t?"D    HPtf^YVrQ    ^e  a'so  manufacture  a  de  luxe  line  of  artistically  designed,  well-made,  high  quality  Rubber  Toys,  Rubber  Dolls,  Rubber 
LJXJlld  J_V     X  Vy  X  O    Animals,  etc.  Single  pieces  retailing  at  15c,  25c,  50c  and  $1.50;  Assortment  Packages  at  25c,  50c,  $1.00,  $2.00  and  $3.00* 
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THE  fellow  who  fails  to  look  ahead  soon 
finds  himself  behind.  If  there  ever  was 
a  time  when  we  needed  to  see  into  the 
future,  that  day  is  now.  These  are  trou- 
blous times,  and  much  hard  work  and  many  misfortunes 
will  be  eliminated  by  correctly  foreseeing  events.  If  the 
coming  y«ars  hold  promise  and  hope  for  civilization,  it  is 
especially  desirable  to  forecast  that  fact,  for  it  is  true 
that  the  things  which  we  most  foretell  soonest  come  to 
pass.  Calamity  frequently  follows  dire  forebodings,  while 
optimism  is  the  forerunner  of  prosperity.  If  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  two  nations  say  and  believe  that  a  war 
between  the  two  countries  is  inevitable,  let  no  one  doubt 
the  conflict  will  one  day  occur. 

Too  many  people  fail  to  appreciate  in  full  the  conse- 
quences of  idle  talk.  Too  many  writers  present  conclu- 
sions without  first  giving  careful  consideration  to  the  facts. 
Original  thinking  would  be  greatly  stimulated  if  the  press 
to-day  gave  more  problems  and  fewer  answers.  The 
readers  of  a  nation  would  be  better  off  if  they  were  asked 
more  often  merely  to  analyze  concrete  statements  pro  and 
con  and  then  draw  their  own  conclusions  from  the  data 
presented. 

One  good  way  to  get  a  wrong  slant  on  a  problem  is  to 
look  at  it  only  through  the  other  fellow's  eyes.  Another 
way  to  get  a  false  impression  is  to  get  so  close  to  a  thing 
you  can't  see  its  true  proportions.  That's  why  people  who 
keep  their  eyes  glued  to  a  stock  ticker  in  Wall  Street  seldom 
make  money. 

If  we  would  intelligently  forecast  the  coming  advances 
of  civilization,  it  is  essential  that  our  past  rate  of  progress 
be  clear  in  our  minds.  It  was  only  about  a  century  ago 
that  a  worthy  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  accidentally  dis- 
covered that  a  certain  black  rock  which  we  now  call 
anthracite  could  be  burned  in  a  grate  as  a  substitute  for 
wood.  It  was  but  a  little  while  before  this  that  James 
Watt,  the  Scottish  engineer,  invented  the  condensing 
steam  engine.  It  was  only  sixty-six  years  ago  that  Henry 
Bessemer  perfected  his  process  which  revolutionized  the 


steel  industry  by  making  it  easily  possible  to  eliminate 
the  carbon  and  silicon  from  pig  iron.  Morse  constructed 
the  first  practical  working  telegraph  in  1832.  Most  of  the 
inventors  who  contributed  important  ideas  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  telephone  are  still  alive,  and  millions  of  people 
can  remember  when  the  first  telephones  came  into  use.  Up 
until  1855  American  homes  procured  their  light  from  sperm 
oil.  Not  even  gas  for  lighting  was  introduced  until  1875, 
and  it  was  only  about  twenty  years  ago  that  electricity 
and  gas  mantles  actually  overcame  the  supremacy  of  the 
kerosene  lamp. 

Jit  the  Edge  of  the  Future 

THE  cotton  gin  has  been  in  general  use  throughout  the 
world  for  only  a  little  more  than  a  century,  while  even 
the  cylinder  printing  press,  which  at  the  very  commence- 
ment was  ten  times  as  efficient  as  the  old-fashioned  hand 
press,  was  a  nineteenth-century  invention.  The  first  coke 
furnace  for  making  steel  here  in  the  United  States  was 
started  in  blast  only  seventy-one  years  ago.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century  practically  all  our  paper 
was  made  out  of  rags.  Efforts  to  make  paper  from  wood 
pulp  in  this  country  were  not  successful  until  fifty  years 
ago.  At  this  time  a  newspaper  cost  fourteen  cents,  and 
the  wood  pulp  sold  for  eight  cents  a  pound.  Later  the 
methods  of  manufacture  were  improved,  and  the  price  of 
wood  pulp  got  down  to  one  cent  a  pound,  which  brought 
newspapers  down  to  a  penny  apiece. 

The  young  man  whose  invention  is  enabling  the  develop- 
ment of  wireless  telephony  to  encompass  the  world  landed 
in  the  United  States,  the  unknown 
son  of  a  Swedish  professor,  only 
twenty  years  ago.  Automobile  manu- 
facture,  spoken  of  as  the  second 


greatest  industry  of  the  nation,  really  only 
commenced  eighteen  years  ago.  The  fellow 
who  finally  found  a  cheap  and  practical 
way  to  sterilize  the  water  supplies  of  Amer- 
ican cities  didn't  even  start  his  first  experiment  until  1907. 
Though  radium,  the  metal  of  mystery,  was  discovered  by 
accident  twenty-five  years  ago,  it  was  only  nine  years  ago 
that  the  first  important  radium  operations  in  the  United 
States  were  commenced.  Another  mystery  of  science  is 
the  X  ray,  and  though  Rontgen's  discovery  of  this  marvel 
dates  back  more  than  fifty  years,  the  practical  application 
of  the  X  ray  in  medicine  and  industry  is  actually  a  develop- 
ment of  the  last  decade.  It  was  only  seventy-six  years 
ago  that  Charles  Goodyear  accidentally  discovered  the 
secret  of  vulcanizing  rubber  by  dropping  his  compound  of 
sulphur  and  gum  on  a  red-hot  stove. 

We  might  continue  and  show  that  the  airplane,  the 
motion  picture,  the  electric  furnace  and  dozens  of  other 
marvelous  inventions  have  all  been  developed  within  a 
score  of  years.   Lockyer  discovered  and  mapped  a  yellow 
line  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  fifty-two  years  ago,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  urgency  of  war  demanded  an  uninflam- 
mable gas  for  airships  that  our  scientists  really  got  busy 
,and  found  a  way  to  produce  helium  in  quantity — the 
gaseous  substance  that  Lockyer  had  discovered  a  half 
century  before.   All  of  this  serves  as  a  striking  reminder 
that  scientific  developments  which  have  radically  changed 
our  mode  of  living  are  products  of  the  last  generation  or 
two.  The  more  tools  we  have  to  work  with,  the  faster  we 
advance.    The  higher  our  education,  the 
more  rapid  humanity's  progress.  What 
we  have  done  in  a  century  is  a  criterion 
of  future  accomplishment.  Right  now  we 
are  at  the  edge  of  the  future.  All 
that  we  can  plainly  see  ara 
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conditions  as  they  exist  to-day.  The  questions  arise: 
What  nations  are  going  to  lead  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  world?  What  will  be  our  mode  of  life  a 
generation  hence?  How  shall  we  travel?  What  form 
of  energy  will  we  use?  Shall  we  tap  new  sources  of  sup- 
plies of  raw  materials,  and  what  will  they  be?  Will  the 
average  term  of  life  be  lengthened  by  advances  in  medical 
science,  or  will  it  be  shortened  by  the  speed  at  which  we 
will  live?  The  only  way  we  can  judge  the  likely  winners  of 
a  long-distance  race  is  by  past  performance  and  present 
position  of  the  contestants.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that 
before  we  look  into  the  future  we  examine  the  international 
situation  of  the  present  day.  In  order  clearly  to  see  and 
understand  existing  fundamentals  of  world  commerce  and 
industry  we  must  try  to  eliminate  hysteria,  prejudice 
and  snap  judgment. 

Assuming  that  the  vital  raw  materials  of  the  present 
time  will  continue  to  be  the  chief  essentials  in  the  world's 
industrial  progress  for  some  years  to  come,  it  follows  that 
we  may  gain  light  on  the  subject  of  the  near  future  by 
investigating  the  national  or  geographical  distribution  of 
such  important  resources  as  the  fuels,  metals,  timber, 
rubber,  cotton,  and  the  like.  The  world's  total  coal  re- 
sources amount  to  more  than  7,000,000,000,000  tons. 
Three-sevenths  of  all  the  probable  coal  in  the  world  lies  in 
the  United  States;  Canada  has  one-seventh,  China  nearly 
one-seventh;  and  Great  Britain  one-fortieth  of  the  total. 
Before  the  war  Germany  had  one-seventeenth  of  the 
world's  coal,  but  she  has  lost  a  part  of  her  resources.  The 
United  States  produces  upward  of  one-half  the  coal  output 
of  the  world,  and  this  alone  insures  America  a  high  place' 
industrially  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Other  Natural  Resources 

OF  EQUAL  importance  with  coal  is  oil.  There  are  many 
who  believe  that  the  nation  that  rules  petroleum  ten 
years  from  now  will  actually  rule  the  world.  At  the  present 
time  the  United  States  is  producing  60  per  cent  of  the 
world's  petroleum,  but  already  our  home  consumption  has 
caught  up  with  our  domestic  production.  In  fact,  the  statis- 
tics of  the  past  two  years  appear  to  indicate  that  our  con- 
sumption of  oil  is  exceeding  our  output.  Although  all 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  combined  produce  less  than 
two-thirds  as  much  oil  as  the  United  States,  the  disturbing 
truth  is  that  whereas  our  petroleum  supplies  will  probably 
last  no  more  than  twenty  years,  the  reserves  of  foreign 
countries  are  good  for  more  than  a  century.  British 
prophets  have  predicted  that  within  a  decade  America 
will  be  buying  four  or  five  hundred  million  barrels  of  oil  a 
year  from  British  companies  in  order  to  supply  our  needs. 

Iron  and  its  products  are  the  most  widely  used  of  all 
metals.  In  fact,  the  yearly  production  of  pig  iron  amounts 
to  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  all  the 
metals  produced  in  the  world.  The  annual  production  of 
iron  ore  is  fast  approaching  the  200,000,000-ton  mark. 
Before  the  war  the  four  great  iron-producing  countries 
were  the  United  States,  Germany,  France  and  Great 
Britain.  The  United  States  produces  about  45  per  cent  of 
the  world's  output  of  iron  ore,  while  the  British  Empire 
produces  about  12  per  cent  of  the  total.  Before  the  war 
France  produced  about  11  per  cent  of  the  world's  iron, 
while  Germany  produced  27  per  cent.  In  other  words,  in 
1913  the  Teutons  produced  more  iron  ore  than  the  British 
Empire  and  France  combined.  However,  80  per  cent  of 
the  German  production  came  from  the  fields  in  Lorraine, 
and  now  these  mines  are  in  the  possession  of  France. 
Whereas  Germany  once  controlled  16  per  cent  of  the  world's 
iron-ore  resources,  and  France  controlled  14  per  cent,  the 
latter  now  controls  24  per  cent,  while  Germany  holds  but 
6  per  cent.  Brazil's  immense  iron-ore  deposits  are  here 
ignored  because  of  the  lack  of  definite  information  con- 
cerning them. 

The  two  greatest  iron-producing  regions  on  earth  are  the 
Lake  Superior  district  in  the  United  States  and  the  Lor- 
raine district  now  in  France.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  iron 
produced  in  the  United  States  comes  from  the  Lake 
Superior  region,  while  the  same  percentage  of  France's 
production  comes  from  Lorraine.  It  is  quite  evident,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  future,  though  the  United  States  will  likely 
continue  to  lead  in  the  production  of  iron,  France  will 
come  along  as  a  close  second.  It  is  for  this  reason  more 
than  anything  else  that  many  people  believe  France  will 
become  the  dominant  nation  of  Continental  Europe.  Right 
here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Spain  holds  6  per  cent  of 
the  world's  iron  and  Russia  5  per  cent. 

Next  to  iron  as  an  important  industrial  asset  comes 
copper.  The  United  States  stands  preeminent  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  this  metal,  as  our  output  is  now  approximately 
60  per  cent  of  the  world's  total  production  of  copper.  Our 
output  of  the  metal  is  greater  than  that  of  all  other  nations 
combined.  We  rank  in  copper  as  do  the  British  in  gold,  the 
Russians  in  platinum  and  the  Chileans  in  nitrate.  The 
annual  world  output  of  copper  has  increased  at  the  average 
rate  of  about  8  per  cent  during  the  past  decade.  Terri- 
torially, we  control  about  60  per  cent  of  the  world's  copper, 
the  British  9  per  cent,  Japan  8  per  cent  and  Chile  5  per 
cent.  Financially,  we  control  70  per  cent  of  all  the  copper 


in  the  world,  while  the  British  control  13  per  cent  and  the 
Germans  6  per  cent.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  maintain  its  present 
dominant  position  in  copper. 

We  also  hold  a  safe  position  in  the  ownership  and  pro- 
duction of  lead,  silver,  tungsten,  sulphur  and  perhaps 
mercury.  However,  Great  Britain  is  a  close  second  in  the 
race  for  mineral  supremacy.  The  British  are  now  domi- 
nant in  the  production  of  gold,  having  an  output  of  this 
precious  metal  greater  than  that  of  all  other  nations  com- 
bined. The  Britishers  are  also  dominant  in  nickel,  tin, 
tungsten  and  asbestos,  so  far  as  territorial  control  is  con- 
cerned. Financially,  the  United  States  controls  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  production  of  nickel,  but  territorially  we 
have  practically  none  at  all.  The  United  States  is  also 
sadly  lacking  in  graphite.  We  are  likewise  deficient  in  tin, 
manganese,  potash  and  platinum.  The  Germans  still  hold 
one  trump  card  in  the  form  of  the  mineral  potash,  which  is 
mined  near  Stassfurt.  France  gets  a  small  amount  of  pot- 
ash in  Alsace,  but  the  Germans  retain  control  of  at  least 
93  per  cent  of  the  world's  known  potash  deposits.  In  the 
matter  of  platinum,  which  is  found  almost  entirely  in 
Russia,  the  French  exercised  financial  control  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  Russian  platinum  production  prior  to  the 
war.  Just  where  control  of  platinum  will  rest  in  the  future 
is  problematical. 

Though  timber  is  hardly  as  important  as  coal  or  oil  or 
iron,  a  nation  without  a  plentiful  supply  of  workable  wood 
would  be  greatly  handicapped  in  its  industrial  advance. 
One  investigator  points  out  that  of  the  276,000  manufac- 
turing establishments  in  the  United  States  a  fifth  of  them — 
55,200 — must  have  wood  or  go  out  of  business  for  want  of 
a  necessary  primary  material.  These  wood-using  estab- 
lishments employ  about  1,200,000  workers,  which  makes  it 
plain  that  much  thought  must  be  given  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  timber  resources. 

Our  original  supply  of  timber  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  something  like  5,500,000,000,000  feet.  This 
original  supply  has  been  reduced  to  approximately  one- 
half  of  what  we  started  with.  Even  after  counting  in  the 
present  annual  natural  growth  of  timber  in  the  country, 
which  is  said  to  be  30,000,000,000  feet,  we  find  that  we  are 
using  about  40,000,000,000  more  feet  of  timber  each  year 
in  the  United  States  than  is  being  grown.  In  other  words, 
at  the  present  rate  of  production  and  consumption  our 
reserve  timber  will  last  us  for  only  seventy  years,  even 
assuming  that  there  is  no  increase  in  our  consumption. 

The  European  nations  are  now  growing  timber  as  a  long- 
time crop,  and  we  must  do  the  same  at  once  or  we  shall  later 
pay  dearly  for  our  neglect.  Some  people  have  pointed  out 
that  250,000,000  cars  would  be  required  to  carry  all  the 
lumber  that  could  still  be  cut  from  the  trees  of  Washington 
and  Oregon.  However,  we  get  a  different  impression  when 
we  remember  that  seventy-five  years  are  required  to  grow 
a  fir  tree  sixteen  inches  in  diameter. 

Markets  for  Our  Surplus 

THOUGH  rubber  has  been  a  useful  and  important  sub- 
stance ever  since  1772,  when  Priestley,  the  English- 
man, found  that  the  strange  material  would  remove  pencil 
marks  from  paper,  the  value  of  rubber  was  augmented 
a  hundredfold  or  more  with  the  advent  of  the  automobile. 
In  the  matter  of  rubber  the  United  States  territorially  is  a 
dependent  nation.  About  five-sixths  of  the  world's  pres- 
ent output  of  crude  rubber  now  comes  from  the  planta- 
tions of  the  Far  East.  Of  this  total  output  the  British 
colonies  turn  out  approximately  80  per  cent,  or  nearly  68 
per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  world.  The  United 
States  consumes  three-fourths  of  the  world's  production  of 
rubber  and  controls  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  sources  of 
supply.  We  might  grow  it  in  the  Philippines,  but  the  in- 
dustry there  has  never  been  encouraged.  The  world's  rub- 
ber consumption  has  increased  nearly  400  per  cent  in  a 
decade.  Here  in  the  United  States  in  1913  we  were  pro- 
ducing only  about  6,000,000  tires  for  motor  vehicles  a  year. 
To-day  the  country's  motor  vehicles  require  at  least 
40,000,000  tires  annually,  which  at  an  average  value  of 
twenty-five  dollars  a  tire  would  have  a  total  value  of 
$1,000,000,000. 

Cotton  is  another  material  which  is  largely  responsible 
for  America's  preeminence  in  the  production  of  essential 
raw  materials.  We  produce  between  55  and  60  per  cent  of 
the  world's  total  cotton  crop  of  approximately  30,000,000 
bales  annually.  India  ranks  second  as  a  cotton  producer, 
with  5,000,000  bales,  and  Egypt  comes  third  with  about 
1,250,000  bales.  Although  we  wear  the  crown  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  cotton,  supremacy  in  manufacture  rests  with  the 
British.  They  have  about  56,000,000  spindles,  while  we 
have  something  like  34,000,000.  The  British  investment  in 
cotton  mills  is  half  again  as  large  as  our  own,  while  the 
value  of  the  cotton  products  manufactured  in  Europe 
totals  $3,000,000,000  as  compared  with  $1,000,000,000 
here  in  the  United  States. 

Although  the  United  States  is  the  greatest  producer  of 
manufactured  articles,  the  nation,  nevertheless,  is  an  agri- 
cultural country.  Last  year  our  wheat  production,  total- 
ing 787,000,000  bushels,  was  twice  as  great  as  was  raised 


by  any  other  country.  Before  the  war  Russia  led  the  world 
in  wheat  production.  Such  figures  as  are  available  seem  to 
indicate  that  wheat  growing  in  Russia  has  been  cut  in  half, 
while  the  output  in  the  United  States  has  been  materially 
enlarged. 

The  only  important  free  wheat  markets  in  the  world  to- 
day are  those  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  for  in 
Europe  the  distressing  conditions  have  brought  govern- 
mental control  of  wheat  and  flour.  All  through  last  year 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Belgium  and  other  European 
nations  purchased  their  wheat  supplies  through  govern- 
ment agencies.  This  has  not  proved  beneficial  to  the  Amer- 
ican market,  for  governmental  purchasing  means  the  entry 
or  withdrawal  of  a  government  buyer  who  purchases  in 
such  large  units  that  his  going  and  coming  cause  abnormal 
fluctuations  in  prices. 

The  United  States  is  also  the  world's  greatest  producer 
of  those  important  staples,  corn  and  potatoes.  Our  corn 
crop  last  year  amounted  to  nearly  3,250,000,000  bushels, 
while  our  production  of  potatoes  totaled  430,458,000 
bushels. 

All  the  foregoing  shows  that  the  United  States  holds 
an  enviable  lead  at  the  present  time  in  the  production  of 
life's  chief  essentials.  But  that  very  position  brings  its 
accompanying  problems,  for  when  a  nation  has  built  up  a 
productive  capacity  greater  than  is  necessary  to  supply 
its  own  needs  its  future  prosperity  depends  largely  on  the 
ability  of  foreign  nations  to  purchase  and  pay  for  the  sur- 
plus supplies. 

As  far  as  the  general  situation  in  Europe  is  concerned, 
the  views  of  intelligent  investigators  are  conflicting.  There 
are  those  who  claim  that  the  world's  business  at  present 
has  no  directing  head.  As  a  result,  there  is  no  effective 
system  of  distribution.  On  one  hand  are  nations  with  a 
surplus  of  raw  materials  and  manufactures,  while  on  the 
other  are  nations  in  dire  want  of  these  same  commodities, 
but  without  means  to  procure  them.  When  economy  and 
productive  effort  on  the  part  of  every  individual  should  be 
the  order  of  the  day,  money  is  still  being  poured  out  for 
war  and  unemployment  is  widespread. 

Some  of  Europe's  Problems 

ONE  prominent  economist  predicts  that  by  1924  Europe's 
debt  to  the  United  States  will  have  reached  the  stagger- 
ing proportions  of  $20,000,000,000.  A  reflection  of  present 
European  conditions  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
in  1919  our  exports  of  meat  and  dairy  products  totaled 
$1,000,000,000,  while  last  year  the  total  was  approximately 
one-half  that  amount.  Likewise  cotton  exports  recorded  a 
falling  off  last  year  of  more  than  150,000,000  pounds. 

Of  all  European  countries,  none  is  in  such  a  desperate 
situation  as  Austria.  The  population  has  declined  to 
6,000,000  and  the  government  has  practically  collapsed. 
Austrian  money  has  declined  to  one  one-hundredth  of  its 
prewar  value,  and  the  country  is  shut  off  from  its  supply 
of  coal  and  wheat  by  tariffs  and  the  lack  of  anything  to  buy 
with.  The  railroads  of  Southeastern  Europe  have  broken 
down,  and  there  are  few  signs  at  the  present  time  of  any 
betterment  in  the  situation. 

Conditions  in  Czecho-Slovakia  are  more  promising,  but 
an  industrial  revival  is  hampered  by  a  lack  of  coal.  The 
mines  were  gutted  during  the  war,  and  the  work  of  putting 
them  in  shape  again  has  been  halted  pending  a  decision  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  mining  industry  shall  be  socialized. 
About  750,000  acres  of  land  from  big  estates  have  been 
divided  among  the  peasants.  But  very  little  of  this  land 
is  under  cultivation  due  to  errors  made  by  officials  in 
charge  of  the  distribution.  Thus  are  the  mines  and  lands 
of  certain  parts  of  Europe  left  unproductive  because  of 
political  uncertainties. 

France  has  entered  upon  the  work  of  regaining  a  normal 
industrial  situation  cheerfully  and  courageously.  The 
population  of  France  was  reduced  4,000,000  during  the 
war.  The  country  has  already  paid  $150,000,000  on  her 
debt  to  the  United  States.  The  production  of  coal  in 
France  is  increasing,  but  the  price  of  fuel  remains  ab- 
normally high,  and  this  tends  to  hold  up  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture. Unemployment  is  rife. 

Great  Britain  has  endless  problems  that  cannot  be  solved 
in  a  day.  British  commodity  prices,  like  those  of  other 
countries,  have  declined  materially.  The  drop  in  the  index 
number  during  the  last  eight  months  of  1920  w&s  from  266 
to  207.  The  housing  shortage  in  the  United  Kingdom  now 
totals  1,000,000. 

Unemployment  in  Great  Britain  has  reached  a  stage 
more  serious  than  that  existing  in  either  the  United  States 
or  France.  Labor  leaders  are  opposing  all  suggestions  for  a 
drop  in  wages,  while  the  workers  themselves  are  showing 
an  increasing  willingness  to  accept  reductions.  British 
foreign-trade  plans  are  assuming  colossal  proportions,  and 
the  nation's  leaders  are  planning  to  regain  world  leader- 
ship in  overseas  business.  British  industry  is  launching 
an  extensive  research  campaign  to  develop  cheaper  and 
better  manufacturing  methods.  Millions  have  been  sub- 
scribed by  the  government  and  private  interests  to  finance 
a  five-year  period  of  investigation.  The  British  will 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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The  World's  Greatest  Tribute 

to  Dependability 

Cadillac  Sales  in  the  Last  Three  Years  Were  Nearly  One-Third  Greater 
Than  the  Combined  Sales  of  the  Eleven  Other  American 
Makes  Listed  at  the  Cadillac  Price  and  Higher 

It  has  been  our  pleasant  privilege  to  share  with 
the  public  the  many  splendid  tributes  that 
have  been  paid  to  Cadillac  since  the  beginning. 

We  have  taken  a  just  pride  in  the  long  suc- 
cession  of  official  and  popular  testimonials  to 
the  Cadillac's  engineering  excellence,  its  fine 
mechanical  construction  and  its  dependable 
performance. 

Our  friends  the  world  over  have  rejoiced  with 
us  in  celebrating  the  remarkable  honors  that 
have  been  conferred  on  Cadillac,  particularly 
during  the  last  three  years. 

Cadillac  owners  would  be  less  than  human  if 
they  did  not  partake  of  our  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion  over  the  appointment  of  Cadillac  as  the 
Standard  Seven  Passenger  Car  of  the  United 
States  Army — the  greatest  official  tribute 
ever  paid  to  any  automobile. 

And  Americans  in  general  shared  our  pride  in 
the  most  recent  compliment  to  Cadillac —  its 
characterization  by  a  noted  English  motor  au- 
thority  who  said  that  it  "approaches  the  ideal 
[of  perfection]  as  closely  as  any  other  car  on 
the  market  today,  regardless  of  price  or  size." 

But,  impressive  and  significant  as  these  testi- 
monials  are, we  feel  that  a  more  impressive  and 
more  significant  tribute  has  been  paid  to  the 
Cadillac  during  the  last  three  years,  by  the 
world's  buyers  of  high-grade  motor  cars. 

Of  the  twelve  ma\es  of  automobiles  selling  at  the 
Cadillac  price  and  higher,  Cadillac  was  chosen 
by  one'third  more  people  than  all  the  eleven 
others  combined. 


CADILLAC    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY^  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN^ 


What  these  figures  would  have  been  had  we 
been  able  to  manufacture  all  the  Cadillac  cars 
the  world  wanted,  is  merely  conjectural. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  persons 
who  wanted  Cadillacs  bought  some  other 
make  of  car  because  they  could  not  get  a 
prompt  delivery  of  a  Cadillac. 

The  fact  is  that  when  it  was  possible  to  get 
a  Cadillac,  nothing  else  would  suffice;  the 
public  was  unwilling  to  accept  any  substitute 
for  Cadillac  dependability. 

This  was  strikingly  exemplified  during  the 
last  three  months  of  1920,  when  our  pro- 
duction began  to  approximate  the  demand. 

During  those  three  months,  Cadillac  sales 
leaped  to  a  figure  43%  greater  than  the  eleven 
other  makes  combined. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  public  for  this  un- 
paralleled tribute  to  Cadillac,  and  we  are 
fully  conscious  of  .the  responsibility  which 
it  entails. 

We  pledge  ourselves  again  to  go  on  building, 
better  and  better,  a  Cadillac  that  can  be  dc 
pended  upon  to  do  all  the  things  an  automo- 
bile is  intended  to  do;  do  them  better  than 
any  other  car,  regardless  of  price  or  siz,e;  and 
continue  to  do  them  for  a  longer  period,  with- 
out any  nursing,  coaxing  or  petting. 

It  is  our  resolve  to  continue  to  build  the 
Cadillac  in  such  manner  that  it  shall  grow 
more  and  more  worthy  of  the  wonderful 
allegiance  of  Cadillac  owners. 


A      D       I       L       L  A 
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undoubtedly  be  the  powerful  trade  rivals  of  America.  The 
British  birth  rate  for  1920  was  the  highest  in  the  decade, 
and  the  death  rate  the  lowest  ever  recorded. 

As  one  investigator  says,  "Germany  is  still  a  perfect 
industrial  machine,  running  at  low  speed,  it  is  true,  but 
undamaged  as  yet  in  its  vital  parts,  and  would  respond 
readily  to  any  stimulus." 

Many  German  commodities  are  finding  their  way  into 
foreign  markets  in  fairly  large  quantities  at  prices  consid- 
erably below  those  of  domestic  manufacture.  Last  year  the 
sales  of  German  toys  in  England  amounted  to  more  than 
$9,000,000.  German  dyes  are  being  offered  in  England 
for  a  shilling  a  pound  that  the  British  dye  makers  cannot 
produce  for  less  than  four  shillings  a  pound. 

German  salesmen  are  busy  in  many  countries,  and  this 
is  particularly  true  of  the  republics  in  South  America.  The 
League  of  German-Brazilian  Firms,  with  headquarters  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  has  resumed  its  suspended  activities.  The 
Far  East  is  receiving  a  steady  stream  of  German  goods, 
and  the  Japanese  dye  industries  are  much  alarmed.  A 
foreign-trade  bureau  established  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment is  active,  as  well  as  the  newly  formed  Association  of 
German  Export  Firms.  The  Russian  field  is  being  carefully 
studied  by  the  Teutons,  who  are  looking  to  Russia  to  sup- 
ply their  serious  lack  of  raw  materials.  Germany  needs 
copper  and  cotton  from  the  United  States,  rubber  from 
Brazil,  hides  and  skins  from  Asia  and  South  America, 
nitrates  from  Chile  and  zinc  from  the  British  colonies.  She 
certainly  cannot  purchase  and  pay  for  these  raw  materials 
unless  she  is  permitted  to  export  her  manufactured  goods. 

Italy  is  occupied  largely  with  labor  troubles,  and  is  busy 
trying  to  work  out  a  satisfactory  industrial  plan.  The 
workers  are  insisting  that  they  be  given  power  to  dismiss 
and  engage  workmen.  The  employers  are  opposing  inter- 
ference by  workers  in  the  financial  departments  of  the 
industries.  Summed  up,  Italy  has  a  labor  problem  that  few 
nations  need  envy. 

Poland  is  making  small  headway  in  the  task  of  recon- 
struction. Her  industries  are  operating  at  about  40  per 
cent  normal.  Switzerland  is  suffering  from  unemployment 
like  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  government  has  been  forced 
to  bar  out  foreign  labor.  Swiss  workers  are  closely  or- 
ganized. In  1919  the  little  country  experienced  233  strikes 
and  four  lockouts.  The  workers  won  wage  increases  total- 
ing more  than  70,000,000  francs.  The  strikes  involved 
wage  losses  of  4,000,000  francs  and  the  payment  of  nearly 
2,000,000  francs  in  strike  benefits.  Swiss  workers  are 
standing  out  against  wage  reduction. 

The  trade  of  the  Netherlands  in  1920  not  only  held  its 
own  in  comparison  with  the  extraordinary  record  of  the 
previous  year,  but  it  showed  a  substantial  increase  in  both 
imports  and  exports.  The  Netherlands  should  provide 
a  fairly  safe  market  for  American  goods. 

Prosperity  in  the  Far  East 

EUROPE  now  knows  that  the  only  remedy  for  six  years  of 
war,  destruction  and  nonproduction  is  labor  and  thrift. 
The  principal  countries  of  Europe  are  making  progress 
toward  an  industrial  recovery.  Great  Britain  practically 
doubled  the  value  of  her  exports  during  1920  as  compared 
with  the  year  preceding.  In  1919  France's  exports  were 
only  one-third  of  her  imports,  while  in  1920  her  exports  had 
increased  to  two-thirds  of  her  imports.  Comparing  last 
year  with  the  year  before,  Belgium  showed  a  phenomenal 
increase  of  approximately  500  per  cent  in  exports.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  people  of  Central  Europe  and  Russia  are 
gradually  sinking  to  a  low  standard  of  living.  Only  time, 
patience  and  energy  can  succeed  in  building  up  the  normal 
processes  of  business  in  many  of  the  European  countries. 
Until  this  is  brought  about  by  wise  and  helpful  action  on 
the  part  of  leaders  in  the  more  fortunate  countries,  the 
world  as  a  whole  can  experience  no  great  forward  advance 
of  a  permanent  character. 

Like  Europe,  the  rest  of  the  world  is  suffering  from  un- 
employment and  hard  times.  Japan's  unfavorable  trade 
balance  for  1920  amounted  to  nearly  400,000,000  yen,  as 
compared  with  only  74,000,000  yen  in  1919.  The  country's 
gold  imports  were  practically  equal  to  the  nation's  unfavor- 
able balance  of  trade.  If  there  is  improvement  in  Japan's 
industrial  and  financial  situation  this  year  the  forward 
progress  will  likely  be  very  slow. 

The  Dutch  East  Indies  is  the  most  prosperous  section  of 
the  Far  East.  The  Netherlands  officials  appear  to  have 
exercised  good  judgment  in  the  management  of  their  far-off 
possessions.  Business  in  Java  is  particularly  good.  Most 
people  do  not  realize  that  Java  is  one  of  the  most  thickly 
populated  areas  in  the  world.  Although  the  island  is  only 
about  600  miles  long  and  120  miles  wide,  it  has  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  40,000,000,  or  an  average  of  almost  800 
persons  to  the  square  mile.  The  representatives  sent  from 
Holland  to  the  Far  East  are  carefully  selected  individuals, 
and  Dutch  efficiency  is  evident  everywhere. 

The  economic  ascendancy  to  which  the  United  States 
rose  in  South  America  during  the  war  is  slowly  but  surely 
waning.  Definite  influences  are  working  against  America, 
and  the  South  Americans  are  again  turning  to  Europe  as  a 


trade  center.  The  high  rate  of  exchange  against  the  Latin 
republics  is  the  greatest  source  of  irritation  to  our  southern 
neighbors.  Suspicion  concerning  our  international  inten- 
tions still  prevails  in  South  America.  The  people  appear 
to  have  forgotten  our  action  with  respect  to  Cuba,  but  re- 
member the  course  we  pursued  in  dealing  with  Colombia 
in  the  Panama  matter.  In  judging  South  America  we  must 
not  forget  that  large  European  colonies  have  been  built  up 
in  a  number  of  the  republics*  For  instance,  the  predomi- 
nating population  in  the  southern  part  of  Brazil  is  German. 
Such  sections  are  at  least  mildly  anti-American.  In  other 
countries,  like  Argentina,  the  industries  of  the  nation  are 
largely  controlled  by  European  capitalists,  and  if  for  no 
other  than  trade  reasons  the  agents  of  these  controlling 
interests  busily  disseminate  propaganda  that  is  pro- 
European.  South  America  is  rich  in  raw  materials.  Her 
future  is  bright,  and  America  has  much  to  gain  by  putting 
forth  every  possible  effort  to  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  the  republics  to  our  south. 

Before  we  can  look  ahead  and  intelligently  estimate  our 
own  future  it  is  of  course  necessary  that  we  examine  our 
domestic  problems,  which  just  now  are  not  easy  to  analyze. 
Without  lengthy  discussion  or  comment,  let  us  briefly  set 
down  a  few  important  facts  which  bear  on  the  economic 
situation  here  at  home.  It  was  reported  that  America  and 
her  allies  won  the  war.  However,  it  is  becoming  plainer 
each  day  that  we  didn't  win  the  war,  but,  as  one  writer 
said,  "We  are  buying  it  on  the  installment  plan." 

One  day  America  will  find  out  that  the  war  has  cost  her 
more  than  she  ever  dreamed.  We  have  no  devastated  areas 
to  reclaim  or  razed  towns  that  must  be  rebuilt,  but  for 
several  years  we  have  shipped  the  products  of  our  mines, 
our  farms  and  our  factories  overseas,  receiving  in  return 
nothing  more  valuable  than  promises  to  pay  from  impe- 
cunious creditors,  who,  of  course,  will  settle  the  bills  some 
day  so  far  in  the  future  that  the  present  generation  in  this 
country  may  receive  no  benefit. 

Our  European  Debtors 

THE  wealth  we  obtained  in  our  war  trade  was  far  from 
real.  We  have  sent  to  Europe  enormous  supplies  of  valu- 
able commodities  and  received  no  tangible  form  of  wealth 
in  return.  The  United  States  came  out  of  the  war  nomi- 
nally a  creditor  of  many  honest  but  indigent  debtors,  but 
we  are  now  discovering  that  these  debts  mean  very  little  on 
the  asset  side  to  the  American  business  man  of  the  present 
time. 

Never  in  history  has  any  nation  been  so  financially 
isolated  as  America  is  to-day.  Never  before  has  any  coun- 
try become  such  a  world-wide  creditor  of  other  peoples.  In 
the  past,  when  the  United  States  was  compelled  to  liqui- 
date, she  could  do  so  with  the  help  of  others.  In  years  gone 
by,  if  we  needed  cash  for  any  business  emergency,  we  could 
secure  the  funds  in  some  other  land.  Now  we  own  practi- 
cally all  our  own  securities,  and  should  there  be  need  we 
can  depend  upon  no  supporting  demand  from  any  other 
nation.  Though  it  is  true  that  America  emerged  from  the 
war  in  better  shape  than  any  other  nation,  for  we  are  the 
only  country  in  the  world  now  on  a  solid  gold  basis,  it  is 
also  a  fact  that  our  economic  situation,  so  far  as  the  future 
is  concerned,  is  far  less  favorable  than  we  ourselves  or 
other  peoples  suppose. 

When  we  entered  the  war  our  public  debt  was  only  a 
little  more  than  $1,000,000,000,  or  about  $11.33  per 
capita.  To-day  our  debt  is  nearly  $25,000,000,000,  or 
about  $230  per  capita.  Our  debt  charges  per  capita  in  1913 
were  only  twenty-two  cents,  while  to-day  they  are  more 
than  sixteen  dollars.  Of  our  gross  debt,  nearly  $10,000,- 
000,000  is  due  us  from  the  Allies.  One  thing  every  American 
citizen  should  do  is  to  sit  down  and  figure  out  just  what  it 
would  mean  to  him  personally  if  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  be  persuaded  eventually  to  cancel 
Europe's  war  debts  to  us.  Only  a  little  investigation  will 
show  that  the  cancellation  of  this  debt  would  add  $100  to 
each  American  citizen's  portion  of  the  United  States  public 
debt.  In  other  words,  if  we  should  agree  to  annul  Europe's 
obligation  to  us,  such  action  on  our  part  would  cost  an 
American  family  of  five  people  $500,  and  all  other  families 
would  be  taxed  in  proportion. 

The  United  States  is  now  in  the  position  of  the  fellow 
who  had  the  wolf  by  the  ears  and  could  neither  let  go  nor 
hold  on.  If  we  extend  further  help  to  Europe  we  only  add 
to  the  debt  owed  us.  If  we  don't  lend  aid  to  the  foreigners 
they  may  be  unable  to  get  on  their  feet  again,  and  we  may 
lose  all  that  we  have  so  far  advanced  them.  It  is  a  situation 
that  requires  great  wisdom  in  handling. 

Neither  here  nor  abroad  is  there  any  substitute  for  work 
or  production.  For  two  years  following  the  war  this  coun- 
try, as  well  as  other  nations,  preached  deflation  and  prac- 
ticed inflation.  The  fundamental  that  must  be  recognized 
first  is  that  the  world  is  not  suffering  from  overproduc- 
tion, but  from  underconsumption.  Deflation  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  reduction  in  output.  The  only  way  out 
lies  in  setting  every  idle  individual  in  the  world  to  work. 
It  is  further  necessary  that  some  way  be  found  to  divert 
all  our  productive  energy  into  turning  out  things  that 
are  useful.  Here  and  elsewhere  no  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 


national  revenue  is  being  expended  on  armaments,  not  to 
mention  other  war  charges. 

Gold  is  a  problem  of  much  concern  to  the  United 
States,  because  every  effort  is  being  made  to  keep  this 
country  strictly  on  a  sound  gold  basis.  Here  and  elsewhere 
the  yellow  metal  has  been  largely  withdrawn  from  general 
circulation.  At  the  close  of  last  year  the  world's  banks  and 
government  offices  showed  an  increase  of  more  than 
$3,000,000,000,  or  about  97  per  cent  in  their  gold  holdings, 
as  compared  with  what  they  were  in  1913.  The  largest 
increases  in  gold  holdings  have  occurred  in  the  United 
States,  England  and  Japan. 

The  world's  production  of  gold  has  dropped  from  $468,- 
725,000  in  1915  to  $339,400,000  in  1920.  The  United 
States  production  of  gold  in  1915  amounted  to  $101,035,- 
000;  in  1920  the  United  States  production  totaled  only 
$49,509,000.  The  United  States  monetary  stock  of  gold  in 
1915  totaled  $2,299,454,000;  in  1920  our  gold  stock 
amounted  to  $2,761,339,000.  The  world's  paper-money 
circulation  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  totaled 
$7,527,000,000,  while  at  the  close  of  last  year  the  world's 
paper  money,  exclusive  of  $34,000,000,000  Bolshevik  cur- 
rency, amounted  to  $81,596,000,000.  During  1920  the 
United  States  imported  $330,760,000  in  gold  from  Europe, 
further  depleting  the  already  weakened  gold  reserves  of 
the  foreign  nations  and  thereby  lessening  their  purchasing 
power  in  our  markets. 

Total  stock  and  bond  issues  in  the  United  States  for  the 
year  1920  amounted  to  $3,324,922,000,  against  $2,944,958,- 
000  in  1919.  Industrial  corporations  were  the  largest 
borrowers.  Less  than  7  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of 
capital  issued  was  for  the  purpose  of  refunding  maturing 
issues.  A  large  part  of  the  new  capital  was  used  to  carry 
inventories,  which  during  last  year  were  at  high  peaks.  The 
slowing  down  of  industry  and  the  fall  in  commodity  prices 
have  lessened  the  demand  for  new  capital,  and  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  there  will  be  a  material  drop  in  industrial  loans 
this  year.  This  is  an  extremely  favorable  prospect.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  United  States  now  faces  an  estimated  total 
deficit  for  some  time  to  come  of  about  $2,000,000,000 
a  year.  Since  there  appears  to  be  no  practical  way  to 
increase  our  income  greatly,  the  Government  must  decide 
that  the  only  way  out  is  substantially  to  reduce  appropria- 
tions and  expenditures. 

The  value  of  crops  and  farm-animal  products  in  the 
United  States  last  year  totaled  nearly  $20,000,000,000,  or 
more  than  $5,000,000,000  below  the  value  of  the  same 
products  in  1919.  The  decline  in  the  value  of  the  corn  crop 
last  year  was  $1,662,000,000  as  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing year.  Only  ten  crops  gained  in  value,  among  which 
were  oranges  and  sugar  beets.  The  average  of  farm  wages 
in  the  United  States,  in  1920  was  the  highest  ever  attained. 
The  average  wage  rate  for  labor  hired  by  the  month  was 
$46.89  with  board  and  $64.95  without  board.  Day  labor  at 
harvest  averaged  $3.60  with  board  and  $4.36  without 
board.  Our  agricultural  exports  last  year  decreased  more 
than  $250,000,000  as  compared  with  1919.  The  unfor- 
tunate thing  about  the  agricultural  situation  in  the  United 
States  in  1920  is  the  probability  that  the  low  prices  for 
grains,  cotton,  and  the  like,  will  tend  to  create  a  low  record 
this  year  in  agricultural  lands  planted  to  staple  products. 
This  is  just  what  we  don't  want,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  such  a  result  can  be  prevented. 

The  Low  Incomes  of  Farmers 

A PROSPEROUS  farming  industry  in  the  United  States 
•  is  the  chief  essential  to  national  success.  Many  people 
living  in  cities  talk  of  the  huge  profits  realized  by  farmers. 
If  this  were  true  there  would  not  have  been  such  a  decided 
drift  in  recent  years  from  the  rural  communities  to  the 
large  cities.  Government  figures  show  that  on  8712  farms 
located  in  twenty-eight  representative  districts  in  the 
United  States  the  labor  income  from  1914  to  1918  averaged 
less  than  $500  a  year,  the  lowest  amounting  to  $49,  or  less 
than  the  average  weekly  wage  now  paid  an  ordinary 
worker  in  dozens  of  other  basic  industries.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  farmer  gets  shelter  and  a  large  part 
of  his  food  and  fuel  in  addition  to  his  cash  income  of  $500 
yearly,  the  amount  he  receives  in  money  is  a  comparatively 
small  sum  with  which  to  purchase  household  conveniences, 
medical  care,  education,  recreation  and  other  everyday 
life  necessities. 

The  high  cost  of  living  in  recent  years  has  been  due  more 
to  other  causes  than  to  excessive  prices  for  farm  products. 
The  one  sure  way  to  get  a  correct  slant  on  farming  is  to  go 
out  and  buy  a  few  acres  of  tillable  soil  and  then  try  to  get 
rich  on  the  products  thereof. 

Pages  might  be  consumed  in  merely  stating  a  few 
details  concerning  a  number  of  our  important  national 
problems.  We  have  a  delicate  housing  situation.  More 
than  1,250,000  new  homes  are  needed  right  now  in  the 
United  States.  Only  70,000  residences  were  built  in  1919, 
and  the  best  estimates  indicate  that  no  greater  number 
were  erected  last  year.  In  order  to  take  care  of  our  normal 
growth  of  population  we  should  have  at  least  400,000  new 
family  dwellings  every  twelve  months.  In  this  matter  of 

(Continued  on  Page  97) 
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19  HOURS  of  Perfect  COOKING  or 
BAKING  Heat  from  ONE 
GALLON  of  Fuel 


THINK  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  cook- 
ing you  could  do  on  one  burner  if  you  started 
at  5  o'clock  tomorrow  morning  and  worked 
:ontinuously  until  midnight .  That 's  1 9  hours 
—the  length  of  service  given  from  one  gallon 
5f  fuel  in  this  all-year-'round  oil  stove. 

The  Red  Star  Burner  is  a  scien  tifxc  device 
made  of  grey  annealed  iron.  Weighs  8H  lbs. 
Makes  gas  automatically,  from  kerosene, 
gasoline  or  distillate.  Burns  it  like  a  gas  range . 


Gives  two  rings  of  flame,  directly  under- 
neath the  cooking  utensil.  Then  the  burner 
gets  red  hot,  adding  this  even  metal  heat. 

And  remember  this:  The  Red  Star  Burner 
cooks,  bakes,  boils,  fries  anything  that  can 
be  done  on  the  finest  city  gas  range. 

Sold  by  your  leading  furniture  or  hard- 
ware dealer.  Go  see  a  demonstration.  Also 
write  for  a  copy  of  our  Red  Star  Book  of 
Cooking  Tests. 


THE  DETROIT  VAPOR  STOVE  COMPANY 


DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 

87 


Detroit  Vapor  Oil  StoVe 


No  Wicks 
No  Odor 
No  Smoke 
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NATIONAL 
MAZDA 


THE  WAY  TO 
BETTER  LIGHT 

NATIONAL  IAMP  WORKS 

I        OF  CLHCRAL  UECTRIC  CO 


Win! 


—  with  the  aid  of  Right  Lighting 


Deeply  absorbed  in  the  game  —  how  little 
they  realize  the  part  good  lighting  can  play. 
And  deft  as  their  skill  may  be,  a  dim  or  a 
glaring  light  will  tire  their  eyes  and  dull 
their  keenness.  For  light  can  be  soothing, 
restful — an  aid  to  hours  of  recreation — or 
it  can  destroy  recreation! 

In  everything  you  do,  good  lighting  has 
a  part  —  more  of  a  part  than  it  usually  gets 
credit  for.  It  can  make  the  evening  call 
thoroughly  enjoyable.  It  can  add  the  finish- 
ing touch  of  hospitality  and  pleasure  to  an 
evening  of  chess,  of  checkers,  or  of  cards. 
It  can  make  the  dancing  party  a  wonderful 
success.  As  you  work,  plan,  play,  or  enter- 
tain, make  your  lighting  appropriate! 


And  good  lighting  —  appropriate  light- 
ing—  is  mostly  a  matter  of  common-sense 
rather  than  engineering  knowledge.  If  you 
will  get  two  or  three  times  as  much  light 
— and  then  shade  it  better — you  will  be  de- 
lighted at  the  result.  Try  a  few  experiments 
with  silk,  cretonne,  parchment  and  glass 
shades.  You  will  find  it  fascinating,  and  the 
ability  to  get  more  lighting  and,  at  the  same 
time,  softer  lighting  is  something  worth 
learning !   You  can  identify  the  store  where 

National  Mazda  lamps  are  sold,  by 
the  Blue  Convenience  Carton  on  display. 
National  Lamp  Works  of  General  Elec' 
trie  Company,  103  Nela  Park,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Each  of  these  labels  represents  a  Sales  Division  equipped  to  give  a  complete  lighting  service 


NATIONAL 


MAZDA 


LAMPS 
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TMOUMLE 


YANKEES  are  whispering  it  in  Buenos  Aires, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santiago  de  Chile,  and  doubt- 
less in  Yokohama,  Singapore  and  Batavia: 
That  we  are  going  to  have  trouble  with  the  British. 

Yankees  are  whispering  it  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston  and  Chicago:  That  the  British  are  undermining 
our  new  merchant  marine  and  our  war-won  trade;  that 
Washington  is  full  of  British  lobbyists;  that  American 
business  organization  is  permeated  by  British  agents;  that 
we  are  surely  going  to  have  trouble  with  the  British ! 

But  in  Buenos  Aires  or  Rio  de  Janeiro,  or  wherever  the 
British  are  found  in  business,  they  also  whisper  about 
"trouble  with  the  Yankees."  From  London  there  fre- 
quently comes  something  approaching  a  shriek.  Some 
newspaper  or  trade  journal  or  titled  captain  of  industry 
over  there  reminds  Britishers  that  the  Yankees  have  passed 
a  shipping  bill,  or  some  other  law  bearing  on  international 
trade;  that  it  is  a  fool  law,  really  designed  to  further 
British  interests;  that  it  is  a  boost,  not  a  knock;  that  the 
American  Congress  deserves  a  ^ote  of  thanks  from  Parlia- 
ment; that  were  it  not  for  such  shortsighted  statesman- 
ship at  Washington  the  Yankees  would  come  pretty  near 
owning  the  earth  to-day;  and  so  forth  and  so  forth,  ending 
on  a  suspiciously  high  note.  You  get  the  impression  that 
the  Britisher  cares  so  little  about  the  matter  that  he  wants 
to  shout  it  to  the  world. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Owen  Wister  wrote  a  book,  A 
Straight  Deal,  or  The  Ancient  Grudge,  in  which  he  re- 
viewed grounds  of  misunderstanding  between  the  British 
and  ourselves,  beginning  with  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
the  hatred  of  Redcoats  and  Tories  which  survives  in  our 
school  histories,  touching  upon  misunderstandings  of  man- 
ners, viewpoint  and  speech  and  winding  up  with  the  Irish 
question.  It  is  a  whole-hearted  little  book,  with  good 
stories  to  illustrate  the  point  instead  of  dry  statistics,  and 
it  suggests  that  since  the  war  there  is  a  new  basis  of  under- 
standing between  the  British  and  ourselves  which  should 
forever  do  away  with  this  ancient  grudge. 

Yet  right  on  top  of  it  we  seem  to  be  heading  towards 
trouble  again ! 

One  ancient  grudge  seems  to  have  escaped  Mr.  Wister — 
that  which  inevitably  arises  between  salesmen  on  the  firing 
line.  Much  of  our  trouble  with  John  Bull  in  the  past  has 
centered  on  business  matters — a  couple  of  wars  over  taxes, 
trade  and  shipping,  some  boundary  disputes  involving 
valuable  resources,  and  politics,  profiteering  and  pin 
pricking  during  times  of  trouble  like  our  Civil  War. 

The  Friendliness  of  the  Home  Folks 


PEOPLE  will  fight  over  boundaries,  resources,  taxes,  the 
authority  of  government.  But  sooner  or  later  the  litiga- 
tion, or  war,  is  over  and  definite  settlements  are  made.  The 
war  of  the  salesmen  on  the  firing  line,  however,  goes  on 
perpetually.  The  only  decision  is,  who  got  the  order? 
Next  morning  competitors  take  the  field  for  the  next 
order— there  is  no  truce  in  that  war!  That  is  the  sort  of 
trouble  we  are  going  to  have  with  John  Bull,  and  the  sort 
of  trouble  he  is  having  now  with  us  Yankees,  and  it  is  well 
to  understand  it. 

In  each  nation  there  are  three  classes  of  people  in- 
volved—first, the  home  folks;  second,  the  politicians; 
third,  the  sales  force. 

Home  folks  make  up  the  great  mass  of  both  the  British 
and  American  people,  and  just  now  there  is  notable  good 
feeling  between  them,  which  seems  likely  to  continue. 
Home  folks  are  not  politicians  or  promoters.  They  have 
no  bias  or  disposition  to  interfere  with  the  Irish  question 
in  Great  Britain  or  internal  affairs  in  America.  They  have 
nothing  to  sell  in  world  markets,  or  if  they  have  it  is  some- 
thing fairly  noncompetitive,  like  Brit  ish  linen  or  American 
typewriters.  Home  folks  can  afford  to  indulge  in  senti- 
ment in  these  matters  of  nationality,  applauding  the 
Prince  of  Wales  or  the  American  President  in  movie  thea- 
ters and  getting  a  thrill  out  of  our  common  Anglo-Saxon 
lineage. 

Home  folks  see  only  an  occasional  Briton  or  Yankee,  as 
a  tourist,  lecturer  or  a  bearer  of  a  letter  of  introduction, 
and  cannot,  of  course,  escape  the  magnetism  of  personal 
contact.  Even  though  they  hold  vague  prejudices,  their 
personal  Briton  is  an  agreeable  surprise,  because  he  has 
a  sense  of  humor,  or  their  personal  Yank  floes  not  talk 
through  his  now,  you  know. 

A  certain  New  York  exporter  is  not  only  outspoken  in  his 
dislike  of  the  British  but  sees  British  perils  in  the  com- 
monest incidents  of  everyday  business.  Any  unfavorable 
trend  in  our  foreign  trade  is,  to  him,  inspired  from  London. 
Every  American  export  house,  steamship  line,  insurance 
company  and  bank  is  honeycombed  with  Hritish  influence 
and  British  agents.  Washington  is  largely  populated  with 
British  lobbyists.  He  attends  a  world-trade  conference, 
Various  British  corporations  and  interests  are  represented. 


Most  of  the  representatives  are  Americans,  however.  That 
simply  accentuates  suspicion,  proving  to  him  the  Briton's 
deep  subtlety. 

"Can  you  beat  it?"  he  demands.  "They  don't  send 
Britishers  over  here,  but  camouflage  their  plans  behind 
Americans.    That  is  the  way  they  lull  us  to  sleep !" 

There  are  substantial  American  interests  operating 
under  the  British  flag — steamship  companies,  branch 
factories,  mercantile  organizations,  plantation  enterprises. 
Manned  largely  by  Britons,  they  are  still  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  and  pay  dividends  to  Yankees.  Does  this  strike 
him  as  a  counter  argument?  Not  at  all — more  camouflage ! 

Some  months  ago  this  exporter  met  his  personal  Brit- 
isher, a  charming  Englishwoman.  She  seemed  to  him  so 
much  wittier,  better  informed  and  better  pal  than  any 
woman  he  had  met  for  years  that  he  showed  her  marked 
attention,  taking  pains  to  help  her  see  America  in  the  best 
light.  Through  all  the  entertainment  and  talk  there  was 
naturally  considerable  chaff  on  the  subject  of  nationality. 
One  night  this  became  unusually  heated.  The  American 
who  originally  brought  them  together  has  lived  a  good 
deal  in  England.  He  undertook  to  explain  the  exporter's 
attitude. 

"There  are  two  neighborhood  gangs  of  tough  little 
boys,"  he  said.  "One  is  British  and  the  other  American. 
They  are  constantly  fighting.  Smith  belongs  to  the  Amer- 
ican gang.  If  Smith  and  his  crowd  can  catch  the  tough 
little  British  boys  in  a  corner  and  punch  their  heads,  they 
do  it.  If  the  tough  little  British  boys  can  catch  Smith  and 
his  crowd  and  punch  their  heads,  they  will  do  it.  The 
British  gang  is  decidedly  stronger  than  Smith's  gang,  so 
the  Smith  heads  are  punched  oftenest.  Smith  dislikes  the 
British  because  he  is  in  competition  with  the  British  ex- 
porters. The  kind  of  British  he  dislikes  are  after  the  same 
orders  as  himself.  If  they  can  take  his  coat,  shirt,  shoes 
and  pants  away  in  business  and  send  him  home  in  a  barrel, 
they  will  do  it — as  they  have  frequently  done.  Apart  from 
this,  Smith  rather  likes  the  British." 

"That's  it!"  agreed  Smith. 

As  for  the  politicians,  strong  national  feeling  has  long 
been  an  asset  to  them,  and  probably  will  be  for  years  to 
come.  Anti-British  prejudice  in  this  country  is  supposed 
to  swing  votes.  Anti-American  prejudice  swings  both 
votes  and  trade  in  some  of  the  British  colonies,  and  though 
there  is  little  of  it  in  England  itself,  British  trade  and 
British  imperial  politics  go  so  closely  hand  in  hand  that 
they  have  direct  bearing  on  trouble— if  we  are  going  to 
have  trouble. 

During  the  next  few  years  tough  little  boys  on  the  sales 
force,  both  British  and  Americans,  will  be  punching  each 
other's  heads  freely  all  over  the  globe.  They  are  doing  it 
already.  Naturally  there  will  be  more  or  less  hullabaloo 
from  time  to  time,  and  a  certain  amount  of  animosity  is 
bound  to  be  stirred  up.  It  will  probably  be  good  exercise 
for  both  gangs  and  beneficial  in  leading  to  closer  acquaint- 
ance. Likewise  it  will  be  more  or  less  good  for  business, 
increasing  the  volume  for  both  nationalities.  The  main 
thing  is  to  keep  the  well-disposed  home  folks  in  both  coun- 
tries from  being  involved  in  these  selling  squabbles. 

Our  Commercial  Invasions 

JOHN  BULL  lost  a  great  deal  of  his  world  trade  while  he 
was  concentrating  on  war  and  war  production.  Shortage 
of  goods  and  ships,  with  other  factors,  are  so  well  known 
that  they  need  not  be  reviewed.  Most  of  this  trade  was 
taken  over  by  Yankees  and  Japanese.  Insistent  demand 
for  merchandise  came  from  South  America,  the  Orienl, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  Scandinavia  and  the  neutral 
European  countries,  and  Dutch  and  French  colonies  as 
well  as  the  Hrit  ish  Empire. 

At  first  this  business  was  brought  to  our  doorstep.  The 
importers  and  merchants  in  other  countries  cabled  their 
orders,  cash  laid  down  in  New  York,  to  pay  for  urgently 
needed  merchandise  as  soon  as  it  was  aboard  steamers  in 
American  ports. 

Tlwn  the  American  salesman  began  to  drop  into  these 
new  markets  and  establish  himself.  Yankee  products  grew 
in  prominence  as  British,  German,  French  and  Italian 
goods  were  cleared  off.  American  automobiles  replaced 
Hritish  and  French  cars  as  the  latter  grew  out  of  date. 
New  England  cottons  and  woolens  were  substituted  for 
those  of  Lancashire,  American  branch  banks  opened  up 
beside  the  old  Hritish  financial  institutions  in  the  Una  da 
Alfandega  and  f'alle  Bartolome  Mitre. 

It  was  easy  business  so  easy  that  it  began  to  go  to 
Yankee  heads.  Taking  him  over  as  a  going  concern,  so  to 
speak,  the  newcomers  got  an  impressive  insight  into  John 
Hull's  world  trade.  There  was  plenty  of  sympathy  for  his 


troubles,  with  some  thought  of  the  possibility  of 
this  trade  returning  to  the  countries  that  have  built 
it  up.  Still,  by  armistice  time  a  good  many  zealous 
Yankees  had  begun  to  regard  it  as  permanent  business. 
Sympathy  for  John  Bull  became  associated  with  the  notion 
that  he  was  done  for— could  never  come  back.  The  pros- 
pect of  holding  this  alluring  business  got  coupled  up  in 
Yankee  minds  with  the  belief  that  something  was  due  for 
taking  care  of  the  trade  during  the  war.  Besides,  Amer- 
ican products  were  clearly  better  for  the  South  American 
and  Oriental  anyway. 

To  be  frank,  and  a  little  slangy,  the  Yankee  kidded  him- 
self along  about  his  position  in  world  markets,  and  also 
kidded  himself  about  John  Bull's  business  ability. 

The  Britisher's  state  of  mind  may  be  imagined.  With 
his  customers,  branch  houses,  managers,  salesmen,  banks 
and  investments  throughout  the  world,  yet  lacking  goods 
to  sell,  he  saw  the  Yankee  come  in  and  supplant  him — and 
in  the  Orient,  the  Japanese.  With  his  employees  and  rela- 
tives fighting  overseas,  he  became  apprehensive  and 
jumpy.  Bally  Yankees  all  about  the  shop  everywhere, 
Yankee  goods  arriving  on  every  steamer,  Yankees  dividing 
up  his  customers  and  assuring  him  that  he  was  done  for 
anyway.  Picture  it ! 

Jlmerican  Rejoicing  Premature 

IF  WE  had  drawn  up  definite  plans  for  dividing  John 
Bull's  business,  we  should  have  included  the  policy  of 
keeping  quiet  about  it.  For,  what  with  this  talk  and  his 
war  troubles  and  the  Yankees  on  the  spot,  it  was  logical  for 
him  to  set  his  heart  upon  winning  that  trade  back  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Two  years  before  the  war  ended 
he  was  anticipating  this,  and  keeping  his  connections  alive 
with  rationed  shipments  of  merchandise  wherever  it  could 
be  spared.  Peace  found  him  on  the  job  immediately, 
stimulated  by  debt  and  adverse  exchange.  In  the  two 
years  that  have  intervened  he  has  put  a  decidedly  differ- 
ent complexion  on  matters.  Plans  for  his  funeral  and 
the  winding  up  of  his  estate  have  been  pretty  generally 
changed — they  were  premature. 

To  say  that  the  Britisher  owns  most  of  the  business  we 
took  over  during  the  war  is  not  likely  to  make  one  popular 
with  the  tough  little  Yankee  boys  who  took  care  of  his  cus- 
tomers for  him.  Yet  it  is  simply  stating  the  truth,  and  can 
be  demonstrated.  John  Bull's  customers  are  tied,  not 
merely  by  custom  and  years  of  dealing  with  him  but  also 
by  something  stronger.  Investments,  for  example,  and 
credits,  and  outright  British  ownership  of  railroads,  trol- 
leys, gas,  electric-light,  telephone,  telegraph  and  other 
public  utility  companies,  with  department  stores  and  dis- 
tributing houses  throughout  the  world.  These  furnish 
outlets  for  British  products,  and  purchasing  is  often  done 
by  British  managers. 

As  a  business  man,  John  Bull  is  full  of  surprises.  We 
Yankees  think  of  him  as  bluff  and  straightforward.  He 
thinks  of  himself  in  that  way,  and  has  as  many  illusions  as 
ourselves  about  sterling  national  virtues.  Actually  he  is 
no  more  straightforward  or  bluff  than  we  are  some  of  the 
disinterested  international  things  that  we  think  we  are. 

Several  years  ago  the  city  of  New  York  built  a  series  of 
modern  piers  on  the  North  River  at  a  cost  of  twenty-two 
million  dollars.  They  were  the  finest  piers  in  the  world  at 
that  time,  and  most  convenient  for  the  British  steamship 
corporations  carrying  Yankee  tourists  to  Europe.  The 
British  wanted  those  piers,  and  in  their  blulT,  straight- 
forward British  way  went  after  them.  Suddenly  the  New 
York  Sunday  papers  were  giving  interesting  accounts  of  a 
proposed  great  ocean  terminal  at  t  he  extreme  end  of  Long 
Island.  Little  old  New  York  had  outgrown  its  facilities 
for  tourist  travel,  it  was  hinted,  and  the  ocean  liners  were 
to  come  into  a  great  modern  terminal  at  Montauk  Point, 
tourists  traveling  between  that  terminal  and  the  city  by 
train.  The  mayor  and  his  dock  commissioners  became 
alarmed,  it  is  said.  At  any  rate,  the  new  piers  were  leased 
for  a  rental  that  brings  in  only  two  per  cent  on  the  invest- 
ment, leaving  the  city  to  pay  four  and  half  per  cent  in- 
terest, on  bonds  issued  for  the  project,  pay  off  the  bonds, 
shoulder  the  depreciation  and  keep  the  slips  dredged  to 
ocean-liner  depth.  Virtually,  on  a  thirty-year  lease  to  the 
Hritish  and  French  steamship  companies,  little  old  New 
York  will  subsidize  them  to  the  extent,  of  several  million 
dollars. 

Three  ships  were  scheduled  to  pick  up  passengers  at,  a 
South  American  port  one  Hritish,  one  South  American 
and  one  American  liner.  The  South  American  and  Amer- 
ican steamers  were  to  arrive  Thursday,  and  the  Hritish 
ship  Friday,  an  advantage  to  the  earlier  ships  in  selling 
passage  to  people  who  wanted  to  embark.  The  Hritish 
steamship  people  announced  that  their  schedule  had  been 
changed ,  t  heir  ship  would  arrive  Wednesday,  a  day  ahead 
of  the  others;   anil  upon  that  announcement  sold  most,  of 
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the  tickets.  Early  Wednesday  morning  passengers  gath- 
ered at  the  port,  which  is  somewhat  inconveniently  situ- 
ated, and  waited  all  day.  No  British  ship  appeared,  and 
no  information  was  volunteered  by  the  steamship  people. 
Finally,  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  British  consul  sent 
around  a  clerk  to  inform  them  that  the  vessel  would  not 
arrive  until  the  next  day.  Actually  she  did  not  appear 
until  the  other  ships  were  ready  to  sail,  lying  another 
night  in  the  harbor,  so  the  final  sailing  was  Friday,  as  per 
original  schedule. 

For  a  good  many  years  American  packing  interests  had 
been  building  up  trade  in  meat  products  with  Germany. 
After  the  armistice  prospects  for  extending  this  trade 
naturally  looked  bright.  John  Bull  had  considerable 
quantities  of  old  American  bacon  stored  away.  This  was 
shipped  into  Germany  to  counteract  the  demand  for  fresh 
supplies,  sold  direct  and  emphasis  put  upon  the  inferior 
quality  of  American  bacon.  During  the  war,  in  more  than 
one  case,  inferior  coal  secured  in  the  United  States  was 
delivered  by  British  selling  agents  to  South  American  con- 
cerns as  a  sample  of  the  low  quality  of  American  coal. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  an  American  started  out  to 
connect  New  York  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  American  cable. 
Through  the  opposition  of  British  cable  interests,  with 
a  monopoly  in  Brazil,  his  enterprise  was  checked  and 
delayed  until  American  cables  had  been  landed  in  every 
other  South  American  country  before  the  final  connection 
was  recently  made  by  way  of  Argentina  and  a  telegraph 
line  across  the  Andes.  The  original  promoter  is  dead. 
Recently  the  British  cable  monopoly's  effort  to  land  its 
lines  in  Florida  attracted  attention  in  the  news.  Pretty 
much  all  the  cable  communication  of  the  world  is  British. 
Even  in  Porto  Rico  our  business  is  transacted  over  British 
and  French  lines,  as  we  have  no  cable  of  our  own,  nor  any 
lines  to  the  Orient,  Africa,  Australia,  the  Mediterranean 
or  European  countries  outside  of  England  and  France. 
Many  a  Yankee  doing  business  in  other  countries  is 
handicapped  by  discrimination  in  rates  and  feels  that 
advantage  is  taken  of  cable  control  to  acquire  confidential 
business  information  of  great  value  to  his  competitors. 

The  word  "propaganda"  stood  for  many  unsuspected, 
sneaking  things  during  the  war.  Newspaper  men's  experi- 
ence of  London  as  a  center  for  coloring  world  news  goes 
back  many  years.  News  about  John  Bull's  competitors 
in  Europe,  sent  to  ourselves,  was  often  given  subtle  diplo- 
matic and  business  slants  until  we  extended  our  facilities 
for  getting  tidings  from  those  countries  direct.  News 
about  ourselves  sent  to  South  America  and  other  parts  of 
the  world  where  we  were  seeking  business  and  good  will  has 
been  colored  in  the  same  way  by  Fleet  Street,  and  we  have 
just  lately  taken  steps  to  counteract  such  influences  by 
supplying  direct  service  to  South  American  newspapers 
through  our  news-gathering  association. 

In  fact,  John  Bull  is  a  wily,  resourceful  fellow,  both  in 
business  and  diplomacy.  Americans  are  constantly  run- 
ning onto  these  unsuspected  traits  and  schemes  of  his  in 
world  markets.  The  grudge  growing  out  of  them  is  not 
ancient  or  theoretical,  but  very  much  of  to-day,  and  prac- 
tical. But  it  is  also  an  affair  confined  almost  entirely  to 
business.  Briton  and  Yankee  both  see  deep-laid  national 
plots  in  such  tactics,  but  there  is  seldom  a  case  in  which 
competition  and  hard  feeling  extend  beyond  business  in- 
terests— the  shortsightedness  and  selfishness  of  the  fellows 
who  sell  goods,  lay  out  policies  and  engage  in  distribution, 
shipping,  communication,  insurance,  and  the  like,  Yankee 
as  well  as  Briton. 

Nationality  Dragged  Into  Private  Disputes 

"rpHIS  contract,"  said  the  secretary  of  an  American 
JL  embassy,  referring  to  negotiations  between  one  of  our 
corporations  seeking  a  South  American  concession,  "stipu- 
lates that  no  dispute  which  may  arise  shall  be  referred  to 
the  government  of  either  country.  I  never  saw  a  contract 
of  this  sort  that  did  not  have  that  condition.  Nor  do 
I  remember  any  instance  of  a  dispute  which  was  not 
immediately  and  heatedly  carried  to  their  governments  by 
both  parties." 

The  moment  people  go  abroad  on  business  nationality 
becomes  a  grand  catchall.  Dirty  work  which  at  home 
would  be  charged  up  to  individuals  becomes  an  affair  of 
nationality  in  world  markets.  One  crooked  Briton  amply 
proves  to  the  Yankee  who  is  tricked  or  hampered  a  per- 
sistent anti-American  policy  on  the  part  of  the  British 
people  and  their  government.  The  business  sins  of  the 
Yankees  are  charged  up  to  nationality  by  the  Briton  whose 
ox  is  gored.  The  squeal  is  not  merely  saved  in  world 
trade — very  often  it  comes  pretty  near  being  the  whole 
product. 

Business  trickery  and  negligence  can,  moreover,  be 
capitalized  on  the  basis  of  one's  customers'  nationality. 
If  the  Yankee  becomes  pernicious  in  Buenos  Aires,  he 
may  be  disliked  by  the  British  from  the  standpoint  of 
nationality,  and  slandered  and  criticized  from  the  stand- 
point of  Argentina  nationality.  If  Briton  and  Yankee  are 
after  the  same  order,  and  the  customer  in  Buenos  Aires 
happens  to  be  of  Italian  birth,  there  may  be  a  chance  to 
utilize  nationality  in  still  another  direction. 


Sales  forces,  backed  by  or  working  through  politics, 
using  nationality  to  drag  the  home  folks  into  world-trade 
squabbles — that  is  about  the  sum  and  substance. 

If  there  is  really  trouble  ahead,  home  folks  should  be 
kept  out  of  it.  For  the  most  part,  they  are  inclined  to  stay 
out  anyway.  If  the  basic  good  feeling  and  fine  qualities 
of  the  home  folks  in  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  are  given  half  a  chance,  the  danger  should  be 
negligible. 

Just  as  home  folks,  the  Britisher  has  been  conspicuously 
cordial  to  Yankees  since  the  war.  He  was  cordial  before 
the  war.  Though  we  still  pictured  him  as  the  British 
tourist  with  the  loud  tweed  suit,  fore-and-aft  cap,  monocle 
and  insufferable  thickness  and  side  towards  Americans,  a 
lot  of  young  Britons  had  honestly  begun  to  like  us  for  our 
own  sake  and  admire  our  business  methods.  Yankee  ad- 
vertising, Yankee  roll-top  desks,  adding  machines  and  card 
systems  made  their  impression  on  British  business.  Yankee 
executives  and  experts  were  engaged  by  British  concerns. 
"British  with  American  business  experience"  was  a  combi- 
nation certain  to  land  a  good  job  in  London  or  Manchester. 
From  the  straight  business  standpoint  of  opportunity,  that 
brought  many  young  Britons  to  the  United  States.  They 
came  for  business  experience,  which  would  later  be  capital- 
ized at  home.  They  came  prepared  to  like  ourselves  and 
our  ways,  and  did  so  with  such  success  that  many  of  them 
never  went  back.  Acquaintance  also  improved  through 
growth  in  Yankee  tourist  traffic.  British  steamship  com- 
panies took  Americans  abroad  by  the  shipload  every  sum- 
mer. The  man  in  the  street  in  England  saw  the  actual 
Yankee  with  his  own  eyes,  dropped  his  reserve  with  him, 
found  his  unconventional  sociability  tonic.  Yankee  spend- 
ing was  appreciated  naturally  by  the  shopkeeper,  hotel 
proprietor  and  theater  manager;  but  the  thing  went  deeper 
than  that.  I  have  seen  an  American  tell  stories  to  a  Lon- 
don bobby,  and  the  bobby  did  not  want  him  to  go  away, 
because  he  felt  well  while  the  American  was  around. 

Some  International  Amenities 

WE  WERE  really  getting  quite  chummy,  and  the  war 
helped  the  feeling  along.  To-day  the  Britisher  is 
coming  to  the  United  States  on  business,  or  to  lecture  or 
publish  his  novels  or  produce  his  plays.  He  studiously  says 
every  nice  thing  he  can  think  of  about  Yankees,  which  in 
itself  is  an  enormous  concession  to  one  who  knows  the 
warp  and  woof  of  British  character.  This  is  not  hypocrisy, 
but  honest  good  will  and  liking. 

And  there  is  an  almost  painful  anxiety  among  the 
British  at  home  to  understand,  express  appreciation  for 
and  avoid  wounding  the  sensibilities  of  the  Yankee. 

British  delegates  to  a  recent  religious  gathering  in  the 
United  States  agreed  before  leaving  England  that  they 
would  be  especially  careful,  not  only  to  avoid  wounding 
the  proud  and  sensitive  Yankee  generally  but  most  of  all 
tactful  in  handling  the  arrogant  American  who  insisted 
that  we  won  the  war.  This  representative  delegation  of 
British  home  folks  was  welcomed  by  three  thousand  Amer- 
ican home  folks  at  Boston.  They  were  made  transmitters 
for  the  expression  of  American  good  will  toward  the  old 
country.  The  British  were  entertained  with  lavish  hos- 
pitality. The  presidential  election  was  on  then,  and 
Yankees  were  careful  to  explain  the  political  bunk  in  the 
situation  which  might  have  been  interpreted  by  the  visitors 
as  reflection  upon  their  country.  In  short,  Yankee  home 
folks  were  as  anxious  as  the  visitors  for  understanding  and 
friendship. 

Britons  are  making  almost  naive  discoveries  about  us 
these  days.  An  English  couple  visiting  New  York  enter- 
tained an  American  newspaper  woman  at  a  well-known 
restaurant.  Following  custom  at  home,  the  host  ordered 
a  course  dinner — everything  from  soup  to  nuts.  But  he 
began  by  ordering  one  course  at  a  time.  Their  guest, 
knowing  that  this  would  stretch  the  meal  out  perhaps  a 
couple  of  hours,  suggested  ordering  everything  at  the 
start.  Calling  the  head  waiter,  she  explained  matters  to 
him  and  asked  him  to  speed  up  the  service.  The  American 
habit  of  dining  off  one  or  two  substantial  courses,  with  a 
dessert,  is  little  known  abroad. 

The  head  waiter  not  only  gave  this  order  his  personal 
attention  but  also  undertook  to  explain  to  the  visitors, 
treating  them  on  a  basis  of  equality  as  no  British  waiter 
would  ever  have  done. 

"In  this  country,"  he  said  with  a  strong  accent,  "efery- 
body  is  in  a  hurry.  Ve  have  no  time  to  serve  the  people 
right.  Even  the  funerals  goes  fast  by  automobile  with  us 
Americans." 

His  undisturbed  classification  of  himself  as  an  American 
both  amused  the  visitors  and  emphasized  the  spirit  and 
democracy  of  America. 

An  Englishwoman  visiting  New  York  for  the  first  time 
went  to  a  hairdresser,  who  asked  how  long  she  had  been 
in  the  country. 

"Only  a  week." 

"I  thought  you  was  new,"  sympathized  the  hairdresser, 
who  also  spoke  with  a  distinct  accent.  "But  then  you 
ought  to  do  well  here,  because  you  don't  speak  such  bad 
English." 


As  home  folks,  there  are  certain  things  we  might  dis- 
cover about  the  real  John  Bull.  His  gentleness  probably 
surprises  Americans  more  than  any  other  single  trait  when 
they  go  to  England.  He  is  shy  by  nature,  a  quality  mak- 
ing for  reserve  which  is  often  mistaken  for  crust.  The  can 
opener  is  a  handy  tool  to  take  among  Britons.  Slow  to 
make  friends  by  reason  of  this  shyness,  they  are  staunch 
and  unvarying  after  the  fearful  job  of  getting  acquainted 
is  finished.  Yankee  character  in  the  large  will  stand  a 
substantial  discount — it  tends  to  talk  big,  to  admire 
results,  to  overstatement  generally.  The  Briton's  way  is 
to  talk  low,  admire  the  loser  if  he  has  made  a  sporting 
fight  and  to  understate  generally.  With  John  Bull  you 
add  the  discount  on. 

Then  there  is  the  hobby  side  of  the  Briton. 

When  Darwin  went  around  the  world  in  the  Beagle  he 
collected  great  quantities  of  specimens  as  well  as  facts 
bearing  upon  his  theory  of  evolution  when  developed 
later.  He  spread  sheets  of  paper  on  the  ship's  deck  and 
caught  atmospheric  dust  far  out  at  sea.  He  climbed  the 
Andes  and  pounded  the  rocks,  bringing  home  fossils.  He 
gathered  plants,  insects,  birds,  animals.  On  arriving 
home,  these  were  all  referred  to  specialists.  A  sharp  on 
Infusoria  tabulated  sixty-seven  different  varieties  of 
microscopic  plants  and  fresh-water  shells  in  his  packets  of 
dust,  and  valuable  identifications  and  classifications  were 
made  with  all  the  other  specimens.  In  each  case  there  was 
a  specialist  in  some  corner  of  England  who  knew  more 
about  the  left  hind  leg  of  a  certain  kind  of  beetle  than  any- 
body else,  and  usually  an  amateur  pursuing  that  specialty 
as  a  hobby.  This  is  one  of  the  matters  in  which  John  Bull 
differs  decidedly  from  ourselves,  and  one  of  his  finest 
traits.  We  specialize  in  our  work  and  are  absorbed  in  it. 
The  Briton  works  so  that  he  may  specialize  for  amuse- 
ment. His  hobby  may  be  anything  from  weather  observa- 
tions— the  weather  service  in  England  is  based  partly 
upon  the  observations  of  thousands  of  amateurs — to  the 
breeding  of  terriers  or  flying  hydrogen  balloons. 

As  a  politician  and  promoter,  with  interests  all  over  the 
world,  John  Bull  has  got  into  the  habit  of  thinking  that 
the  earth  belongs  to  him,  if  not  by  some  unwritten  grant 
of  Providence,  then  because  he  has  the  ability  to  run  it. 
As  a  ruler  of  natives  he  has  a  particularly  good  opinion  of 
himself,  along  with  the  notion  that  natives  need  govern- 
ment anyway.  For  a  hundred  years  the  British  politician 
has  been  edging  into  the  territory  and  the  affairs  of  black, 
brown,  red  and  yellow  peoples.  The  method  is  fairly 
simple.  Given  some  territory  and  natives,  John  Bull 
appears  as  an  adviser  to  the  native  chief,  undertakes  to 
improve  order  and  justice.  Order  and  justice  cost  money, 
and  even  advice  cannot  be  had  for  nothing,  so  presently 
there  are  taxes.  That  brings  in  finance,  and  the  adviser 
helps  his  friend,  the  chief,  collect  and  spend  his  revenue  in 
hides  or  coconuts  or  whatever  it  may  be.  As  high  com- 
missioner or  resident  representative,  or  whatever  title  is 
assumed,  he  may  send  a  few  proclamations  upcountry. 

How  the  White  Man  Bears  His  Burden 

THESE  are  nailed  to  trees.  Some  of  the  natives  tear 
them  down.  A  squad  of  soldiers  goes  to  tack  them  up 
again.  There  is  a  rumpus,  some  of  the  soldiers  are  killed 
and  a  military  expedition  comes  to  administer  punish- 
ment. Bit  by  bit,  following  this  general  line,  power  and 
territory  are  acquired. 

As  a  business  man  John  Bull  gains  trade  and  profit,  and 
as  a  politician  provides  offices  for  thousands  of  well-paid 
officials.  Sanctified  as  the  white  man's  burden,  he  con- 
siders it  all  perfectly  regular  and  right — and  it  is  one  of 
the  biggest  factors  in  the  sales  battles  ahead. 

Competition  for  world  trade  promises  to  take  new  angles. 
Price,  quality,  deliveries,  shrewd  selling  and  firing-line 
tactics  generally  will  count;  but  so  will  national  character, 
for  each  country  has  something  more  than  goods  to  sell. 

As  an  example,  there  is  probably  no  market  in  the  world 
in  which  rivalry  between  Briton  and  Yankee  is  keener 
than  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  Britisher  regards  that  market 
as  peculiarly  his  own,  having  investments  in  railroads  and 
public  utilities,  a  very  strong  colony  of  Britishers  and  a 
keen  trading  history  running  back  to  Napoleon's  time, 
when  beating  the  Frenchman  to  it  was  part  of  John 
Bull's  state  policy.  Likewise,  the  British  have  historic 
good  will  for  their  helping  the  Argentineans  win  their  free- 
dom from  Spain. 

Soon  there  is  to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  an  exposition 
of  American  manufactures.  When  British  manufacturers 
heard  of  the  project  they  planned  an  exposition  of  their 
own,  trying  to  anticipate  the  Yankees  and  holding  it 
earlier — good  circus-opposition  tactics.  As  the  exposition 
buildings  could  not  be  secured,  they  substituted  a  floating 
exposition,  showing  their  merchandise  on  a  ship. 

But  the  Argentineans  themselves  gave  an  unexpected 
slant  to  the  Yankee  exposition,  indicating  how  world  trade 
involves  something  more  than  merchandise. 

"Show  us  your  goods,"  they  said,  "but  give  us  an  ex- 
position of  your  industrial-betterment  methods.  We  be- 
lieve they  may  help  us  out  of  some  of  our  own  difficulties." 
(Concluded  on  Page  SO) 


THE  Packard  Truck  has  the  stable  invest- 
ment value  that  only  a  well-built  machine 
can  give.  It  returns  a  stead  y  profit  to  its  owner. 
It  operates  at  a  low  cost.  It  serves  through  year 
after  year,  on  the  hardest  job  or  the  routine 
task,  always  the  same  reliable,  capable  truck. 

The  powerful  and  trouble-free  performance 
which  has  made  the  Packard  Truck  the  recog7 
nized  means  of  better  hauling  at  lower  cost  is 
a  definite  product  of  Packard  design,  materials 
and  manufacture.  The  Packard  provision  for 
accurate  rating  of  the  truck  to  its  work  is 
an  additional  guaranty  of  such  performance. 


As  an  example  of  what  Packard  Trucks  do, 
take  the  record  of  a  Packard  in  the  service  of 
The  General  Aluminum  &  Brass  Company, 
of  Detroit,  Mich.  In  its  four  years  of  heavy 
hauling,  working  sometimes  seven  days  a 
week,  and  during  one  period  24  hours  a  day,  it 
has  covered  77,789  miles,  at  a  total  repair  and 
overhaul  cost  of  $150.75. 

All  Packard  Trucks  in  operation  today  have 
the  advantage  of  the  nationwide  service  facili- 
ties established  to  maintain  every  Packard 
Truck  at  the  constant  earning  level  of  a  high 
grade  investment. 


PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY  •  DETROIT 


(2sh  the  man  ixtho  owns  one 
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ELIZA  SAND- 
ILANDS 
peeped 
through  the  parlor 
door  into  the  shop. 
The  upper  half  of 
the  door  was  glass, 
and  it  wore  a  white 
muslin  curtain 
pinched  in  at  the 
waist  with  a  blue 
ribbon.  In  the 
spaces  made  by 
the  pinching  she 
could  see  Sandi- 
lands,  her  hus- 
band. She  spoke 
of  him  as  Sandi- 
lands  and  with  def- 
erence. 

She  could  see  his 
big  head  and  the 
bowl  of  his  dirty 
pipe.  He  was  al- 
wayssmoking,  and 
that  was  not  busi- 
nesslike.  She 
stood  staring  at  a 
scene  which  made 
her  heart  sick. 

They  had  al- 
ways kept  a  little 
oil-and-color  shop 
in  the  suburbs. 
This  was  their 
third  and  their 
smallest;  for 
Sandilands  had 
twice  gone  bank- 
rupt. The  post- 
man came  into  the 
shop  and  he  left 
one  letter. 

Eliza  moved 
away;  she  laid  the 
supper.  Presently 
Sandilands  would 
put  the  shutters 

up.  Another  day  nearly  over,  and  all  the  days  were  alike ! 

But  Sandilands  did  not  put  the  shutters  up;  he  burst 
into  the  parlor  like  a  noisy  dog.  Something  had  happened. 
Her  intuition — the  delicate  intuition  of  a  thoughtful  and 
cheated  woman — told  her  that. 

So  the  days  were  not  going  to  be  alike ! 

He  shut  the  door.  The  letter  shook  in  his  hand.  He  was 
puffing.  Eliza  waited.  She — who  was  always  quiet, 
fatalistic!  His  mouth  broadened  into  a  silly,  yet  an 
anguished  smile. 

"I've  been  left  a  fortune,"  he  said.  "Don't  stare. 
What  do  you  see  in  the  shop?" 

"A  customer.  I'll  go."  She  slipped  past  him. 

That  was  just  like  her.  She  was  never  shaken  up  by 
anything.   He  felt  aggrieved. 

"What  a  woman  you  are!"  he  grumbled  when  she  came 
back.  "I've  been  left  a  fortune,  so  customers  be  hanged. 
My  Uncle  Joe's  dead  and  he's  left  me  seven  hundred." 

"You  said  a  fortune,  Sandilands." 

"Women  are  never  satisfied.  Seven  hundred's  a  fortune 
to  us."   He  gazed  at  her  appealingly. 

"That  ought  to  bring  in  thirty  pounds  a  year,"  she  said. 

She  was  looking  at  him  hard,  in  her  quiet,  deep  way; 
for  she  loved  him  very  much.  She  waited  to  see  what  else 
he  would  say;  she  always  followed  his  lead.  She  believed 
in  him;  she  stunned  herself  into  believing  that  she  believed. 
It  was  her  duty  as  a  wife  to  have  trust  in  Sandilands  and 
to  feel  proud  of  him. 

"Bring  in  the  supper,"  he  said,  "and  we'll  talk  it  over." 

He  made  a  good  supper  and  directly  he  had  finished  he 
turned  round  to  the  fire  and  filled  his  pipe.  He  always  did 
this.  Eliza  went  on  eating  in  her  slow,  penurious  way — a 
way  that  was  grim. 

Presently  she  got  up  and  cleared  away.  When  she  re- 
turned from  the  kitchen  the  parlor  was  blue  with  tobacco 
smoke.  Sandilands  blinked  at  her. 

"  Come  here,"  he  said  imperiously,  and  when  she  went 
he  pulled  her  to  his  knee. 

She  perched  there,  feeling  silly  and  not  wishing  to  stop. 

"Seven  hundred!"  he  said,  and  his  face  was  rapt. 

"You  let  me  go  and  sit  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire, 
Sandilands;  then  we  can  talk." 

He  let  her  go,  but  he  seemed  chilled,  starved,  perplexed. 
He  could  not  leave  her  alone  to-night.    Presently  he 


He  Crossed  the  Room,  Fell  to  His  Knees  With  a  Bluster, 
Ing  Sigh,  and  Put  His  Head  Down  on  Her  Passive  Lap 

knocked  out  his  pipe,  put  it  carefully  on  the  mantelpiece, 
and  squatted  on  the  hearthrug  beside  her.  He  had  not 
done  this  for  years.  With  an  impalpable  sigh  she  put  down 
the  sock  that  she  was  mending. 

"Remember,"  he  asked,  stroking  her  sharp  knee,  "how 
we  used  to  love  the  country?  In  those  times  when  we 
could  afford  a  trip." 

She  nodded. 

"Let's  go  and  live  in  the  country,  Lizzie.  We've  had  a 
hard  time  and  this  seven  hundred  is  my  first  bit  of  luck. 
You've  done  all  you  could,  for  you're  the  sort  that  sticks 
to  a  man.  But  it  isn't  as  if  you'd  ever  earned  a  penny  or 
as  if  you'd  had  a  little  bit  of  money  when  I  married  you. 
That  might  have  made  all  the  difference.  I've  never  had 
capital." 

"It  might  have  made  a  difference,"  she  agreed,  and  she 
looked  apprehensively  at  his  flushed  face,  at  his  hands 
clawing  at  her  skirt. 

"And  then  they  say,"  she  thought  resentfully,  "that 
only  women  have  hysterics!" 

"Let's  spend  it!"  he  shouted  hilariously. 

"But  when  it's  spent,  Sandilands?" 

"I'm  coming  to  that.  Look  here,  Liz!  I've  stood  in 
three  different  oil-and-color  shops,  going  bankrupt.  I've 
thought  out  what  I'd  do  if  ever  I  got  left  a  bit  of  money. 
And  now  I'll  do  it." 

His  voice  stirred  her.  It  would  have  frightened  her,  but 
she  was  never  afraid. 

He  flung  back  his  head.  "Give  me  a  kiss,"  he  asked 
humbly. 

She  drew  back,  then  shoved  herself  forward.  She  was 
feeling,  with  forlorn  wildness  running  through  her  breast, 
that  life  had  been  too  hard  for  kissing  and  the  mood  of 
kissing.  She  could  not  change.  She  could  never  go  back. 

She  put  her  lips  decorously  between  his  brows  and  felt 
that  his  skin  was  wet. 

"  Call  that  a  kiss?  "  he  grumbled. 

He  stared  sullenly  into  the  fire,  then  he  said,  "Seven 
hundred  would  last  us  three  years." 
"  More  than  that." 

"No" — he  was  firm — "not  a  day  more  than  three  years. 
We'll  enjoy  ourselves  at  last.  We'll  have  a  nice  little  house 


and  a  bit  of 
ground.  We'll 
keep  a  few  fowls, 
then  we  can  kill  a 
chicken  if  we  want 
to  without  think- 
ing twice." 

He  crawled  up 
on  his  knees  and 
kissed  her,  impris- 
oning her  cool 
and  prudent 
mouth  for  a  long 
while. 

"Now  that,"  he 
said,  dropping 
childishly  back  on 
his  heels,  "  I  call  a 
kiss." 

He  looked  into 
the  fire  again. 
Then  he  said,  "We 
could  keep  bees.  I 
always  did  like 
honey." 

"You  don't 
know  anything 
about  bees." 

"I  could  learn; 
or  you  could. 
You're  never 
afraid." 

"  Takes  a  lot  to 
frighten  me." 

Her  eyes  did  not 
leave  his  trans- 
formed face. 

"Then  you 
wouldn't  be  afraid 
at  the  last?" 

When  he  asked 
her  this  he  got  up, 
fumbled  himself 
into  his  easy-chair 
and  reached  for 
his  pipe. 

"I  won't  have 
another  to-night," 

he  said,  finding  that  he  had  not  nerve  enough  to  fill  the 
bowl.  The  yellow  tobacco  dribbled  between  his  knees,  the 
pipe  hung  limp  in  his  fingers.  She  got  up  and  took  it  from 
him. 

"  You  wouldn't  be  afraid  at  the  last?  "  he  repeated,  with 
a  heartrending  glance. 
"What  last?" 

She  was  back  in  her  chair,  darning. 
"When  we'd  spent  the  money." 

"But  it's  a  sin  to  spend  it.  We  should  have  to  start  all 
over  again." 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  blaze  in  his  eyes. 

"We've  got  no  children,  and  we've  never  been  religious; 
so  that  won't  stop  us." 

"Stop  us,  Sandilands?" 

"When  the  last  penny's  gone,  then  we'll  go  too.  Got 

that? " 

"Now  you  do  frighten  me,"  she  said  to  him  soothingly. 

He  stood  up,  he  stretched  himself.  What  a  great  fine 
man  he  was !  And  her  man ! 

"I'm  not  mad,  and  I'm  not  drunk,"  he  told  her.  "But 
think  I  haven't  fretted  my  soul  out  all  these  years?  Think 
I  haven't  been — ashamed?" 

He  looked  down.  The  sock  seemed  to  flutter  softly  in  her 
moving  hands. 

"I've  made  up  my  mind,"  he  continued  in  his  master- 
ful way. 

"Yes?"  she  said  softly,  and  waited. 

He  studied  her  passivity  with  a  mystified  and  irritable 
awe.  That  voice  of  hers!  It  had  never  nagged  him.  It 
had  never  inspired.  It  had  never  put  a  thought  into  his 
head,  for  her  mind  was  his  mind.  Her  voice  was  nothing 
like  lightning.  There  was  no  flash  in  it.  He  wondered  why 
he  thought  of  that. 

"I've  had  no  luck.  I'm  worn  out.  Think  I'd  start 
again?"  he  asked  furiously.  "I'll  live  a  gentleman's  life 
for  three  years,  and  then — like  this !  See?  " 

There  were  candles  in  the  old  brass  candlesticks  that 
had  been  her  mother's,  standing  on  the  shelf.  She  took 
a  pride  in  them.  She  kept  them  polished,  and  with  new 
candles  that  were  never  lighted.   Sandilands  lit  one  now. 

"  Like  this ! "  He  stared  at  the  flame  for  a  moment,  then 
blew  the  candle  out. 

(Continued  on  Page  38) 
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Soap  :  Soak  :  Rinse 

The  Fels-  Naptha  way  is  so  easy!  Only 
an  occasional  light  rub.  The  real  naptha 
in  Fels-Naptha  soaks  the 
dirt  loose. 


Fels-Naptha  removes  spots 
from  rugs,  carpets  and  draperies.  The 
naptha  dissolves  grease,  loosens  dirt,  and 
restores  perfect  cleanliness. 


Smell  the  real  naptha  ! 

The  exclusive    Fels  •  Naptha  process 
makes  the  naptha  stay  in  till 
the  good  golden  bar  is  a 
used  up.  Blindfolded  you 
can  tell  Fels  •  Naptha 
from  all  other  soaps 
by  its  clean  nap- 
tha odor.  ^ 


Brightens  woodwork  instantly! 

The  real  naptha  in  Fels-Naptha  makes 
the  dirt  let  go  and  brings  back  the 
bright  fresh   clean  appearance 
to  painted  surfaces. 

Fels-Naptha   is  an  in- 
valuable   help  in 
cleaning  he 

^5; 


cleaning  house. 


Cleans  enamel  wonderfully  ! 

Bathtub,  washstand,  sink,  and  all 
enameled  surfaces  glisten  instantly. 
Fels-Naptha  easily  removes  the  dirt  and 
restores  the  enamel  to  snowy-whitenesi 
without  injury  to  the  fine  surface.  Al- 
ways keep  a  good  golden  bar  in  the 
bathroom. 


Really  clean  to  put  away  ! 

Clothes  arc  thoroughly  deodorized  when 
washed  with  Fels-Naptha.  Only  that 
delightful  clean -clothes  smell  is  there. 
Get  the  real  naptha  soap  Fels-Naptha. 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Order  it  of  your  grocer  today. 
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(Continued,  from  Page  36) 

Some  swift  silence  swept  across  the  little  cozy  room. 
They  remained  rigid.  Eliza  rose  at  last.  She  also  was  very 
tall,  but  she  was  lean. 

"Now  what  are  you  driving  at?"  she  asked.  Her  voice 
kept  its  prosy  quality,  but  her  gesture  menaced  him. 

"  Come  here.  Don't  deny  me  to-night,  old  girl.  Let  me 
feel  you  in  my  arms." 

She  went  to  him  obediently. 

"When  the  last  pound's  gone,  when  I've  drawn  my  last 
check,  then  we'll  put  an  end  to  ourselves.  But  we'll  have  a 
good  time  first,  we  will!  The  first  we've  ever  had,"  he 
whispered,  with  his  sobbing  breath  hot  in  her  ear. 

She  said  to  him,  "  You  go  and  put  the  shutters  up." 

She  was  quiet,  always  quiet.  But  he  had  never  seen  a 
face  so  awful  as  hers  looked  then.  These  silent  women 
could  startle  you! 

"Shutters!"  His  arms  dropped. 

"I  can't  talk,  Sandilands,  until  we've  got  the  place  to 
ourselves.  Why,  a  customer  might  come  in.  You  go." 

Sandilands  went.  She  sat  down  and  shut  her  eyes.  The 
sock  with  its  shining  needle  threaded  in  and  out  dropped 
to  the  floor.  Until  now  she  had  kept  it.  She  was  stricken 
by  this  astounding  decision  on  the  part  of  a  weak  man. 
She  had  thought  until  to-night  that  Sandilands  was  a 
coward.  Yet  he  now  proposed,  when  the  time  came,  to 
kill  himself  and  her!  This  seemed  to  her  great  courage, 
and  when  he  came  back  she  looked  at  him  with  respect. 

The  shutters  were  up,  the  lights  in  the  shop  were  out. 
Traffic  was  a  dull  sound.  They  were  shut  away  from  all 
the  world. 

"Thought  it  over?"  he  asked  her  kindly. 

"  I'll  do  what  you  do  when  the  time  comes,  Sandilands." 

He  threw  back  his  big  gray  head  and  laughed.  He 
looked  the  courting  boy  that  she  remembered. 

"You've  suffered,"  she  said  softly.  "I'd  have  given  my 
fingers  and  thumbs  to  save  you  from  suffering." 

"Think  a  man  doesn't  suffer  when  his  business  slips 
away,  when  things  get  muddled  up,  whatever  he  does? 
I've  had  ideas  " 

"You've  been  full  of  ideas." 

"If  I'd  pulled  off  half  the  things  I've  thought  of  we'd  be 
rich.  But  I  never  had  any  luck,  and  I  lost  heart." 
His  wavering  eyes  besought  her. 

"But  now" — he  laughed  again,  then  sat  down  sud- 
denly— "  we'll  have  three  years  of  playing  the  fool.  Though 
you're  never  one  for  a  lark." 

He  glanced  impatiently  at  the  severe  tenderness  of  her 
finely  lined  face. 

"No,  I'm  not.  Seems  to  me  foolishness." 

"To-morrow,"  he  told  her,  "I  shall  go  into  the  country. 
I  shall  have  a  look  round.  I'll  go  to  Birdham.  Remember 
our  spending  a  fortnight  at  Birdham?" 

She  nodded;  then  her  eyes  filled  suddenly.  She  wiped 
them  without  any  fuss. 

"I  can  get  a  house  there."  Sandilands  was  swept  by 
sheer  jubilation.  "There'll  be  plenty  of  houses  in  a  God- 
forsaken place  like  that.  I  may  be  gone  some  days,  but 
you  can  manage.  If  I  find  one  I'll  take  it — for  three  years. 
You  won't" — he  turned  impressively — "be  afraid,  at  the 
end  of  three  years?" 

"Not  if  we  go  together."  She  was  so  stout  and  so  quiet. 
"You  wouldn't  play  me  any  trick?  You  wouldn't  kill 
yourself  and  leave  me  there  alone,  miles  from  anywhere?" 

"I  swear  I  won't!" 

"How  would  we  do  it?  Not — not  blood,  Sandilands?" 

"No.no.  Don't  upset  yourself ."  His  wild  eyes  goggled 
at  her  parchment-colored,  impassive  face. 

"Not  drowning  in  dark  water — alone?  That  would 
frighten  me.  The  tide  would  wash  us  away  from  each 
other." 

There  was  no  change  in  her  voice,  yet  he  sensed  resolu- 
tion, imagination  and  despair — the  things  that  he  had 
never  suspected. 

"No,  no!"  He  was  testy.  " Leave  it  to  me.  Don't  you 
worry.  And  look  here" — he  bent  forward — "after  to- 
night we  never  mention  it.  After  to-night  we  have  our 
bit  of  fun." 

"  I'll  never  mention  it  if  you  don't  want  me  to." 
"You  won't  think  of  it?" 

"What's  the  good  of  thinking?  Won't  stop  it." 
He  sat  staring  ijito  the  fire;  she  sat  darning  his  sock. 
"Sandilands" — she  looked  up — "couldn't  you  sell  the 
business?" 

"Sell  it!"  He  was  enormously  tickled.  She  had  re- 
lieved him,  she  changed  his  current.  "If  you  can  sell  it 
you  may  keep  the  money.  Why,  I'm  as  good  as  bankrupt 
again." 

He  rose.  He  slipped  that  magnetic  letter  that  had  come 
to-night  into  his  pocket. 

"Let's  go  to  bed.  And,  mind" — he  towered  over  her — 
"not  a  word  about — you  know  what— now  that  we've 
made  up  our  minds." 

As  they  lay  wide  awake,  side  by  side,  in  the  soft  warm 
dark,  he  said  to  her  suddenly,  "  Could  you  lay  your  hands 
on  my  light  suit  and  air  it  in  the  morning?  It's  May, 
after  all,  and  Birdham's  such  a  warm  place.  Remember 
how  warm  it  was?" 


He  chuckled.  He  was  a  little  boy,  looking  forward  to  his 
treat. 

She  jumped  in  the  bed.  She  had  been  thinking  of  some- 
thing -else. 

"Yes;  that'll  be  all  right,"  she  answered,  and  turned 
over  sharply  from  him  on  her  side. 

He  was  away  five  days.  When  he  came  back  she  was 
moving  about  in  the  shop. 

"Taking  stock?"  he  asked  jocosely. 

Then  he  kissed  her  with  a  sort  of  bump,  and  pushed  her 
before  him  into  the  lighted  parlor. 

"Lizzie" — he  fell  at  once  into  his  elbowchair — "I've 
got  a  house;  a  snug  little  place  with  a  bit  of  garden — out- 
buildings and  all.  I've  settled  to  take  over  the  other 
chap's  wire  netting  and  fowl  house.  Why,  you've  got 
three  cups  and  saucers  on  the  tray!" 

"Yes,  Sandilands.    I've  sold  the  business." 

"You  have!" 

"  Chubb's  the  gentleman's  name;  two  b's.  He's  coming 
to  talk  it  over.  I  put  a  card  in  the  window  that  a  business 
was  for  sale.  And  he  stepped  in.  And  he'll  give  fifty 
pounds." 

"Will  he?  That  isn't  much." 

"  He  won't  give  a  penny  more."  She  was  lymphatic. 

"Well,  I  must  think  it  over.  And  I'm  sorry  he's  coming 
to-night.  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  Birdham." 

"There's  three  years  for  Birdham,  dear." 

Sandilands  stared.  But  she  looked  and  sounded  quite 
matter-of-fact.  She  carried  away  his  overcoat  and  gloves 
and  hat. 

She  wasn't  thinking  of  what  would  come  after  the  three 
years,  because  she  had  promised  that  she  wouldn't  think, 
and  that  was  her  all  over.  It  would  be  easy  enough  for  her. 
But  he  would  always  be  shoving  aside  the  ugly  and  the 
cruel  thought.  He  could  not  forget,  but  she  had  forgotten 
already. 

"That's  him,"  said  Eliza,  advancing  quietly  into  the 
shop,  and  she  brought  Mr.  Chubb  back. 

She  made  the  two  men  known  to  each  other,  then  she 
slipped  behind  her  tea  tray. 

"There's  only  one  thing,"  she  said  as  she  filled  the  three 
cups.  "  I  told  Mr.  Chubb  that  he  must  keep  the  name  of 
Sandilands  up  for  three  years." 

Sandilands  started  again,  and  again  stared  at  her.  She 
remained  unmoved.  The  m,en  did  the  talking.  Sandilands 
was  bumptious.  Chubb,  who  was  deprecating,  kept  look- 
ing mutely  at  Eliza. 

"Now,  Mr.  Chubb,  you  must  talk  to  Mr.  Sandilands, 
for  he's  the  master,"  she  said  at  last. 

So  they  settled  it,  and  after  tea  Chubb  drifted  away.  He 
was  a  limp  young  man,  with  wisps  of  hair  that  looked  a 
shadeless  brown. 

"He's  a  poor  ha'p'orth  of  soap,"  said  Sandilands.  "He 
won't  do  much  with  the  business.  He's  the  soft  sort — 
like  you." 

"You've  put  his  check  in  your  pocketbook,  haven't  you, 
Sandilands?  " 

She  spoke  to  him  over  her  shoulder.  She  carried  off  the 
tray,  then  came  back. 
"Yes.  Why?" 

"Because  it's  mine;  that's  why.  You  promised  me." 
"Promise?  That  was  a  joke." 

"I  didn't  do  it  for  a  joke,  and  we  keep  our  word  with 
each  other.  We  always  have,  and  we  always  will." 

There  was  nothing  significant  in  her  look;  yet  he  shud- 
dered. 

"  If  you  put  it  like  that !  If  you  mean  to  hold  me  to  what 
was  said  as  a  joke!" 

"Yes,  I  do  hold  you,  dear." 

"  You  can  always  have  what  you  want  for  the  asking  so 
long  as  I've  got  it  myself." 

"That  isn't  the  same.  I  shall  put  it  in  the  bank,  and 
draw  it  out  when  I  like  and  buy  what  I  want." 

She  was  almost  gay.  The  ghost  of  some  archness  that  he 
half  remembered  fluttered  across  her  sedate  face. 

"We  won't  quarrel  about  money.  Here  you  are.  Fifty 
pounds,  more  or  less — what  difference?  " 

He  watched  her  take  the  check  and  fold  it  small. 

"  I'll  never  be  hard  on  you  or  close  over  money  again," 
he  said. 

He  came  and  kissed  her,  in  the  new  riotous  way;  the 
revived  way  that  she  must  get  used  to. 

Then  he  said,  "I  haven't  indorsed  the  check.  Give  it 
back  to  me." 

When  he  got  it  he  added,  "I'll  keep  this,  of  course,  and 
give  you  one  of  my  own  in  the  morning." 

She  left  him  and  went  to  the  desk  in  the  corner  and 
brought  back  his  check  book.  There  was  something  in- 
flexible about  her — awful.  So  he  wrote  the  check  for  fifty 
and  she  put  it  away. 

At  Birdham  they  were  happy.  Sandilands  was  not 
afraid  of  going  bankrupt.  Yet  when  he  thought  of  his  oil 
shop  he  gulped.  He  never  mentioned  it  until  the  three 
years  were  up. 

Then,  turning  from  his  desk  one  Sunday  evening,  he 
said,  "Chubb's  opened  two  branch  shops,  hasn't  he?" 


"Three,  dear.  One  for  every  year  we've  been  at 
Birdham." 

She  was  sitting  by  the  open  window,  watching  the  people 
go  to  church. 

"  He  can  make  it  pay,  but  I  went  bankrupt.  Been  to  his 
branch  shops?" 

"  Yes,  Sandilands.  I  thought  I'd  like  to  see.  And  I've 
been  up  in  London  every  week." 

"  Can't  think  why  you  wanted  to  go.  It  cost  money." 

"I'd  got  the  money,  and  I  didn't  want  to  lose  sight  of  my 
old  friends.  London  once  a  week  has  done  me  good." 

"Three  branch  shops.  And  I  went  bankrupt." 

" Doesn't  matter."  Her  apathy  smothered  him.  "You 
needn't  bother  about  shops." 

"I  needn't  bother  about  anything.   Come  here." 

He  called  her  and  she  went;  just  as  he  had  called  and 
she  had  gone  three  years  ago.  She  looked  into  his  wild  face, 
saw  the  secret  of  his  stark  eyes,  knew  that  their  time  had 
come.  It  had  been  drawing  toward  them  with  a  smooth 
yet  deadly  glide.  Now  it  was  here.  He  had  drawn  a  check. 
It  lay  on  the  desk.  He  pointed. 

"There's  your  housekeeping  for  next  week,  and  that's 
all.  I've  paid  the  rent  and  there's  three  pounds  left  in  the 
bank." 

She  had  known  that  this  must  come,  and  soon.  She  had, 
with  patient  subtlety,  marked  his  varying  way  of  drawing 
checks  for  the  last  three  months.  He  spoke  quietly,  with 
nobility.   His  arms  went  round  her. 

"We've  been  comfortable  at  Birdham,"  he  whispered. 
"People  have  been  kind.  And  you've  done  wonders  with 
the  garden  and  the  fowls." 

His  voice  drifted.  She  could  feel  the  hot  blast  of  his 
anguished  breath. 

"I  never  felt  better  in  my  life,"  he  added.  "You  don't 
want  to — to  " 

"No" — she  was  steady — "I  want  to  stay  on;  but  we 
swore." 

"  Yes,  it  was  as  good  as  swearing."  His  head  dropped  to 
that  sharp  yet  yielding  ledge,  her  shoulder. 
"  Come  and  sit  by  the  window,  Sandilands." 
She  pulled  him  and  he  went. 

Church  bells  were  ringing  for  the  evening  service.  They 
had  refused  to  go  to  church,  though  the  clergyman  and  his 
wife  called  and  were  most  friendly.  Everyone  was  kind  in 
this  simple,  far-away  place,  where  the  air  was  soft  and 
warm  and  sleepy.  They  were  consistent.  They  did  not  go 
to  church. 

They  sat  speechless  by  the  open  window,  for  what  was 
there  to  say? 

Sandilands  could  see  tomatoes  trained  against  the  south 
wall  and  heavy  with  green  fruit.  Tomatoes  were  his  dar- 
lings, and  he  grew  them  better  than  anyone  in  Birdham. 
To  grow  tomatoes  was  the  one  thing  that  he  did  well. 

They  sat  until  the  room  grew  dark.  There  was  no  moon 
to-night.  Terror  grew  in  the  parlor,  and  every  voice  that 
sounded  in  the  road  became  a  personal  threat.  Sandilands 
licked  his  dry  lips  and  he  swallowed  hard.  He  blew  his  nose 
and  then  he  sneezed. 

"I've  got  a  cold,"  he  said. 

Eliza  never  answered,  and  her  silence  seemed  satirical. 
For  what  did  it  matter  if  he'd  got  a  cold — now? 

He  wriggled  in  his  chair,  and  tilted  it,  and  scraped  it  on 
the  floor,  until  she  said  placidly,  "How  you  do  fidget!" 

"  Good  thing,  Lizzie,  that  we  haven't  got  a  pet  dog  or  a 
cat.  We  should  hate  to  leave  it  behind." 

"We  shouldn't  leave  it  behind." 

She  spoke  so  calmly;  yet  to  him  there  was  some  frightful 
and  well-ordered  method  behind  that  limp  voice.  He  was 
in  awe  of  her.  He  did  not  know  her,  and  he  never  had. 
Yet  she  was  his  wife. 

"Lizzie!  I've  got  something — something  to  send  us  to 
sleep." 

"Yes." 

He  could  feel  that  she  was  nodding. 

He  leaped  forward,  gripping  her  two  hands,  lifting  them 
from  her  stiff  lap,  ruffling  their  utter  lassitude. 

"Get  up  and  light  the  gas,"  he  besought,  letting  her  go 
suddenly. 

When  it  was  lighted  they  faced  each  other;  Sandilands 
was  shamefaced,  strange  and  shy.  He  sneezed  again. 

"Better  shut  the  window.  I've  got  a  devil  of  a  cold." 

She  shut  it.  They  went  and  sat  by  the  empty  fireplace. 
It  was  the  shivering  human  demand. 

"If  it  was  laid  I'd  put  a  match  to  it,  Sandilands.  Re- 
member how  you  would  always  have  a  fire  in  the  parlor 
behind  the  shop  right  up  till  midsummer?  But  it's  nice 
and  warm  at  Birdham  all  the  year  round." 

"Doesn't  matter  about  a  fire,"  he  said  dully. 

He  was  filling  his  pipe,  and  he  dropped  it,  as  he  had  done 
upon  the  other  night.  She  picked  it  up  and  put  it  right 
away.  Was  she  thinking  that  he  would  never  want  it  any 
more? 

The  little  room  was  brilliant,  ugly,  snug,  and — to 
them — unduly  dear.  This  house  at  Birdham  was  their 
first  true  home. 

Eliza  had  been  free  to  manage  things,  and  she  had  man- 
aged well.  Her  fingers  were  magic;  everything  seemed  to 

(Concluded  on  Page  52) 
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Consider  Hudson's  Price — $2400 

How  Much  Lower  Its  Cost  Than  Other  Great 
Cars  With  Which  You  Compare  It  in  Quality 

cars.  In  every  Way  that  proof  can  be  offered  it  has  es- 
tablished its  right  to  that  eminence.  Many  of  its  offi- 
cial records  are  of  five  years'  standing.  They  have  been 
challenged  incessantly.  Isn't  it  significant  that  five 
years  of  intensive  competition  has  produced  no  rival  to 
outstrip  them? 

Yet  all  know  that  the  greater  Hudson  of  today  could 
easily  surpass  the  marks  that  those  earlier  Super-Sixes  set. 

An  Owner  Loyalty  That 
Grows  With  the  Years 

But  more  important  still  in  binding  the  faith  of  men 
in  Hudson  is  the  year-in-year-out  dependable  duty  that 
more  than  100,000  owners  expect  and  receive,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  from  their  Super-Sixes. 

No  other  issue  can  obscure  the  solid  substance  of 
such  a  service  record.  And  men  will  yield  their  trust  to  a 
car  in  just  such  measure  as  it  has  thus  earned  it  by  service. 

More  than  ever  this  year  they  are  judging  cars  by 
those  standards  of  ability  and  constancy  in  duty.  And 
they  are  giving  particular  weight  to  what  years  of 
service  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  owners  show  ©f  a 
car's  worth. 

Hudson  is  content  to  abide  the  findings  of  this  inves- 
tigative market.  It  is  especially  glad  that  its  position 
can  welcome  price  comparison.  Thus  it  looks  forward 
to  its  sixth  year  as  leader  of  fine  car  sales,  by  a  greater 
margin  than  any  that  have  gone  before. 

$2400  Sedan    .    .     $3400  Coupe    .    .  $3275 

Cabriolet    .     .    $3000  Touring  Limousine    .    .    $3625  Limousine    .     .  $4000 

F.  O.  B.  DETROIT 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

(5019) 


Price  comparisons  are  the  first  inquiry  of  judicious 
buyers  today. 

New  and  almost  incredible  contrasts  in  value  com- 
mand attention.  They  strike  even  casual  observers. 

Particularly,  this  development  directs  intensified  in- 
terest upon  the  Hudson  Super-Six.  There  is  no  need  to 
call  attention  to  the  quality,  ability  and  distinction  of 
Hudson.  Its  leadership  in  these  is  an  old,  accustomed 
position.  It  is  now  in  its  sixth  year  as  the  world's 
largest  selling  fine  car. 

But  we  do  urge  your  specific  attention  to  its  price — 
$2400.  We  urge  you  to  compare  it  with  the  price  of 
cars  with  which  you  have  always  compared  it  in  quality, 
performance  and  reliability. 

That  measures  the  real  proportions  of  its  value  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  market. 

With  This  Saving  You 
Get  Hudson  Qualities  * 

And  to  appreciate  it  you  need  not  be  a  Hudson  enthusi- 
ast in  the  sense  of  those  thousands  who  hold  it  essen- 
tially the  greatest  of  all  cars.  Indeed,  for  personal  reasons 
you  may  incline  to  some  other  among  the  really  great 
cars.  Even  so,  are  these  reasons  which  influence  your 
preference  commensurate  with  the  difference  in  price? 

Are  they  worth  their  greater  cost? 

Knowing  fine  cars,  you  must  acknowledge  Hudson's 
worthiness  to  its  long  held  place  among  the  most  notable 

7  Passenger  Phaeton    .    .    $2400  4  Paitenger  Phaeton    .  . 
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ILLIAM  K.  VOG 


MY  ADMINISTRATIVE  experience  of  nearly  eight 
years  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  a  large  part 
of  the  reading  public  has  a  serious  interest  in  Indian 
welfare.  The  Indian's  rights  of  possession  on  this  con- 
tinent and  his  demon- 
strated mental  and 
spiritual  endowments 
long  since  established 
his  claims  upon  the 
white  man's  legal  and 
ethical  obligation.  The 
earlier  affairs  of  the 
Indians  were  largely 
under  military  control, 
and  it  is  only  within 
the  span  of  a  generation 
that  complete  sever- 
ance of  such  control  has 
been  accomplished;  so 
that,  though  the  Indian 
Bureau  has  a  life  of 
seventy  years,  its  effec- 
tive organization  and 
proper  functioning 
cover  less  than  half  that 
period.  It  is  practically 
within  the  last  three 
decades  that  what  had 
become  a  baffling 
Indian  problem  began 
to  yield  to  humane  and 
thoughtfully  developed 
policies  founded  on  cor- 
rect theories  of  social 
and  industrial  life. 

The  powerful  ar- 
raignment appearing  in 
A  Century  of  Dishonor 
cannot  be  applied  to 

present  conditions.  The  Indian  Bureau  to-day  represents 
a  distinctively  new  era  in  the  Indian's  relation  to  the  white 
man,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  and  es- 
sential branches  of  Federal  administration.  It  is  doing  a 
work  that  cannot  be  honorably  avoided  and  that  must 
not  be  left  unfinished.  It  is  helping  faithfully  and  con- 
scientiously to  write  the  history  of  A  Century  of  Honor. 

The  segregation  of  the  Indians  upon  reservations — 
numbering  over  two  hundred  in  some  twenty-three  differ- 
ent states — and  the  consequent  allotment  to  them  of  land 
in  severalty  have  brought  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  the  management  of  extensive  and  complex  inter- 
ests, none  of  which  can  be  dissociated  from  civilizing  pro- 
cesses. These  interests  involve  the  promotion  of  the 
Indians'  health;  the  education  of  their  children;  encour- 
agement in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  and  the  leasing  of 
such  surplus  thereof  as  they  cannot  handle;  the  improve- 
ment of  their  livestock;  the  physical  betterment  of  their 
homes  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  best  in  their  native 
arts;  the  development  and  operation  of  their  natural 
resources  in  timber,  minerals,  and  so  on;  the  adjustment 
of  all  heirship  matters  and  the  distribution  of  their  prop- 
erty incident  thereto;  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
among  them  in  the  interest  of  their  property  rights  and 
morals;  the  investment  and  equitable  distribution  of  their 
moneys;  the  determination  of  their  competency  and  the 
issuance  to  competent  Indians  of  fee  patents  to  their  land; 
in  a  word,  the  development  of  their  capacity  for  industrial 
self-support  and  of  their  qualifications  for  citizenship. 

Jl  Broad  Educational  System 

BUT  the  outstanding  feature  in  all  this  is  the  Indian's  ed- 
ucation. That  is  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  his  civiliza- 
tion. If  there  is  any  principle  in  our  democratic  progress 
that  is  axiomatic  it  is  the  maintenance  of  free  schools.  The 
application  of  this  principle  to  the  Indian  made  possible, 
more  than  anything  else,  his  steady  advancement,  and  it 
was  from  this  conviction,  confirmed  by  all  later  experience, 
that  I  gave  the  earliest  thought  of  my  administration  to  an 
improvement  of  our  Indian  school  system. 

With  the  assistance  of  leading  school  men  in  the  service, 
and  after  careful  study  of  the  Indian's  nature,  habits  and 
traditional  tendencies,  a  systematic  course  of  study  was 
adopted  and  practically  applied  to  all  our  schools.  This 
course  has  been  highly  commended  by  educators  of  na- 
tional prominence.  It  embraces  the  cardinal  features  of 
symmetrical  elementary  training  essential  to  physical, 
mental  and  moral  growth.  From  the  time  the  Indian  child 
enters  school  under  a  medical  examination  its  bodily  wel- 
fare is  under  a  systematic  regime.  It  is  provided  with  suit- 
able clothing,  wholesome  food  and  sanitary  conveniences; 
with  games  and  physical  exercise  appropriate  to  the  sexes. 


Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 


Indian  Pupils  are  Taught  to  Study  and  Appreciate  Art  in  the  Cooking  and  Serving  of  a  Meat 

It  is  under  the  care  of  a  disciplinarian  or  matron  and,  if 
ill,  receives  the  attention  of  a  physician.  The  pupil's 
academic  instruction  covers  thoroughly  the  essential 
common-school  branches  and  is  adjusted  to  actual  activi- 
ties in  industry,  civics,  aesthetics  and  community  interests. 
The  first  aim,  of  course,  is  to  detach  the  child  from  its 
native  vernacular.  The  only  slow  stage  in  Indian  educa- 
tion is  in  teaching  the  use  of  English  so  that  the  pupil  will 
not  only  read  and  write  it  but  talk  and  think  in  this 
language,  and  use  it  among  his  associates.  With  this  work 
well  done  the  Indian  boy  or  girl  advances  as  rapidly  as  the 
average  white  pupil. 

Nearly  all  the  eighty-odd  boarding  schools  in  the  Indian 
system,  carrying  enrollments  from  eighty  to  approximately 
eight  hundred,  have  in  connection  a  farm,  with  herds  of 
cattle,  swine,  gardens  and  poultry,  besides  workshops  and 
mechanical  appliances  for  conducting  the  usual  activities 
that  relate  to  farming  and  to  a  number  of  the  trades,  such 
as  carpentry,  masonry,  blacksmithing,  painting,  shoe  and 
harness  repairing,  together  with  the  essential  features  of 
household  economics.  Indian  pupils  are  also  taught  to 
design  and  make  useful  and  beautiful  things  with  their 
hands;  to  study  and  appreciate  art  in  the  cooking  and 
serving  of  a  meal,  in  the  fitting  and  making  of  a  garment, 
and  in  the  furnishing  and  decorating  of  homes;  in  design- 
ing and  making  useful  tools  and  furniture,  in  building  con- 
venient and  sanitary  houses  and  in  developing  the  best 
uses  of  the  soil. 

In  agriculture  the  aim  is  to  produce  not  a  specialist  but 
a  practical,  capable  farmer  whose  success  will  depend 
largely  on  his  skill  in  doing.  In  the  mechanic  arts  the 
purpose  is  to  help  a  boy  find  himself;  if  inclined  to  crafts- 
manship, to  select  the  trade  for  which  he  seems  best  fitted, 
and  to  give  to  him  such  knowledge  and  training  as  will 
enable  him  after  leaving  school  to  become  through  experi- 
ence and  further  study  a  skilled  workman  capable  of  being 
a  foreman  or  manager. 

Special  effort  is  made  to  train  girls  to  become  model 
housewives  and  mothers.  This  work  is  practical  rather 
than  idealistic,  and  is  conducted  with  the  home  of  the 
farmer  or  workman  of  moderate  means  in  mind,  and  with 
a  view  to  fitting  Indian  girls  for  efficient  home-makers. 

The  academic  instruction  is  correlated  closely  with  this 
industrial  and  domestic  training,  and  it  all  begins  in  an 
elementary  way  in  most  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy 
day  schools  for  Indian  children,  where  usually  each  school 
is  conducted  by  a  man  and  his  wife,  as  teacher  and  house- 
keeper respectively. 

The  typical  day  school  usually  has  a  garden  plot  and 
some  facilities  for  teaching  boys  the  use  of  a  few  tools, 
and  girls  the  simpler  elements  of  household  work,  and, 
if  located  conveniently  to  the  children's  homes,  often 
serves  as  a  nucleus  for  community  aid  by  those  in  charge. 


For  primary  work  not  beyond  the  third  grade  these  day 
schools  are  valuable  as  a  start  in  the  educational  process 
that  must  follow  in  the  boarding  schools,  where  equip- 
ment, organization  and  discipline  are  practicable  and 

effective  in  giving 
pupils  self-dependent 
views  of  life.  But  a 
serious  hindrance  to 
good  day  schools  lies 
in  the  difficulty  of  lo- 
cating them  within 
convenient  reach  of 
a  sufficient  number  of 
pupils  to  justify  their 
maintenance. 

Too  often  the  parents 
encamp  much  of  the 
time  near  the  school, 
thus  neglecting  their 
permanent  homes, 
crops  and  livestock, 
which  of  course  is  ob- 
jectionable for  many 
obvious  reasons.  Be- 
sides, there  are  large 
areas  of  Indian  coun- 
try, as  in  the  Navajo 
semiarid  region,  where 
the  Indians  must  fol- 
low their  flocks  and 
herds  in  quest  of  pas- 
turage, and  a  station- 
ary day  school  would 
consequently  be  of  lit- 
tle use,  and  also  im- 
practicable because 
of  the  difficulty  of  de- 
veloping a  sufficient 
supply  of  water. 
The  reservation  boarding  schools  enroll  children  from 
the  first  grade  to  the  sixth  grade  inclusive.  Their  work 
parallels  in  all  academic  features  that  of  the  public  schools, 
but  introduces  in  the  last  three  years  much  prevocational 
training  not  obtainable  in  the  public  schools  of  rural  dis- 
tricts, yet  essential  to  the  domestic  and  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  Indian  home.   In  their  course  of  home 
training  girls  have  regular  instruction  and  practice  in  cook- 
ing, sewing,  laundering,  nursing  and  poultry  raising.  Boys 
are  given  agricultural  courses  and  practice  in  farming, 
which  includes  stock  raising,  plant  production,  care  of  im- 
plements, roads  and  grounds,  and  dairying,  together  with 
such  knowledge  of  carpentry,  painting,  masonry,  black- 
smithing,  engineering,  and  so  on,  as  is  ordinarily  needed 
on  a  farm.  All  pupils  are  taught  gardening. 

Schools  Partially  Self-Supporting 

rpHIS  instruction  and  practice  in  the  art  of  doing  the  es- 
-L  sential  things  required  in  the  daily  life  of  those  who  must 
later  support  themselves  is  further  greatly  enlarged  in  the 
nonreservation  boarding  schools,  some  of  which  continue 
vocational  work  through  the  eighth  grade,  but  seven  of  the 
larger  give  four-year  vocational  courses  above  the  sixth 
grade.  Under  the  course  of  study  in  use  all  our  educational 
work  contemplates  the  transfer  to  nonreservation  schools 
of  the  largest  possible  number  of  pupils  who  complete  the 
six  grades  of  the  reservation  schools.  The  work  of  all 
boarding  schools  is  thoroughly  systematized,  and  the  pu- 
pils are  under  such  control  as  to  acquire  the  most  useful 
education  possible,  and  those  who  complete  the  higher 
vocational  training  are  equal  and  in  some  respects  superior 
in  qualification  to  the  graduates  from  public  high  schools. 

In  our  Indian  schools  a  large  amount  of  productive  work 
not  only  affords  the  practical  training  desired  but  is  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  support  of  the  schools,  as  they  could  not 
possibly  be  maintained  with  the  legislative  appropriations 
hitherto  provided.  In  fact,  at  many  of  the  boarding 
schools  much  of  the  upkeep  and  some  construction  labor 
requiring  knowledge  of  mechanics  are  performed  by  the 
students,  in  addition  to  the  farming,  gardening,  dairying 
and  other  activities  which  yield  considerable  subsistence 
and  occasionally  a  marketable  surplus.  Well-equipped 
schools  with  good-sized  farms  furnish  notable  instances  of 
this  kind  and  are  able  to  fabricate  in  their  sewing  rooms 
and  shops  many  useful  articles,  from  a  napkin  to  a  set  of 
double  harness,  thereby  meeting  some  of  the  essential 
needs.  Thus  what  may  be  termed  school  earnings,  which 
the  students  themselves  contribute  toward  their  support 
and  education,  becomes  an  important  factor. 

As  a  result  of  this  practical  training  there  are  many  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  among  the  Indians  who  can  shoe  a 
(Continued  on  Page  42) 
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The  Man^bu  Ought  to  Know 


Quality— Service— Honest  Weight 

These  are  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  buying  food. 
The  merchant  alone  is  responsible  for  quality  and  service. 
His  scale  determines  the  weight  you  get. 
Toledo  Scales  automatically  give  honest  weight. 


TOLEDO  SCALE  COMPANY,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
Largest  Automatic  Scale  Manufacturers  in  the  World 
Canadian  Factory:  Windsor,  Ont. 

106  Salei  Rooms  and  Strvici  Stations 
in  (.'Hits  in  thi  Unittd Stalls  and  Canada 
Others  in  34  /■ortl/n  Countrits 


DIFFICULT  his  task  and  little  his  reward. 
Countless  the  exasperations  of  his  busi- 
ness. You — who  think  you  know  the  mer- 
chant who  supplies  your  table  —  do  you  really 
know  him  at  all? 

You  know  his  name,  but  do  you  really  know  him 
—  this  man  who  deserves  for  his  service  to  you 
more  than  your  trade  can  ever  bring  him? 

Do  you  know  him  for  the  long  hours  he  works  ? 

Do  you  know  him  for  his  spirit  of  accommoda- 
tion in  carrying  in  stock  an  almost  endless  variety 
to  satisfy  the  whim  of  this  customer  and  that; 
— many  things  providing  almost  no  profit? 

Thanks  to  him,  the  pick  of  the  world's  market, 
in  season  and  out,  is  laid  out  for  your  choice 
without  any  guaranty  that  you  will  come  and 
choose.  Cheerfully  he  takes  his  risks  and  man- 
fully he  pockets  his  losses. 

And,  as  this  merchant  looks  with  concern  to 
quality  and  service,  so  also  he  looks  to  his 
weighing.  .What  more  could  be  asked  of  a 
good  store-keeper? 

Know  your  merchant,  then,  not  alone  for  his 
name  and  face,  but  know  him  for  a  man  whose 
belief  in  a  square  deal  on  both  sides  of  the 
counter  is  equal  to  your  own. 


TOLEDO  SCALES 

NO  SPRI NGS  -  HON  EST  WEIGHT 
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Would  you  huy  a 
key  wind  waich  ? 


Back  home  in  a 
drawer — I've  treasured 
away  —  an  old-fashioned 
watch — with  a  little  round  hole 
— in  the  back  of  the  case — and 
long  years  ago — I  used  to  sit 
down — on  the  knee  of  my  dad 
— and  take  out  this  watch — 
that  weighed  half  a  pound — 
to  hear  the  "tick-tock." 

Then  dad  used  to  put — a  little 
round  key— in  the  hole  in  the 
case — and  wind  up  the  watch — 
and  put  it  away. 

And  there  is  no  doubt — that  thou- 
sands of  homes — have  treasured 
away — an  old-fashioned  watch — 
which  no  one  could  buy — because 
memories  live. 

But  YOU  wouldn't  carry — an  old 
key- wind  watch  —  that  weighed 
half  a  pound — why  then  should 
you  try — to  wear  old  style  links — 
like  dad  used  to  use — in  stiff- 
laundered  cuffs — when  everyone 
knows — the  new  Kum-a-part  (with 
the  name  on  its  back)— is  built  for 
soft  cuffs — that  men  wear  today  ? 


St  clicks  open  and  snaps  sfiui 
wdfiout  removing  from  me  but- 
ton dole.  €ach~  pattern  witd 
th~e  unmistakable  beauty  oP 
fine  Jewelry  craftsmanship 


t/li  Jewelers 


fiom50ito*6°?pr. 
</li  Mens  Stores 


a  part  IS  stamped 
on  ih~e  back  of  eacfc  button  for~* 
your  protection.  Snsist  on  seeing  itZ 

While  for  Style  Book  Kwilfi  Correct  Dress  CHart 

The  Baer  &  Wilde  Company 

IN  TMS  C1TV  OF  STATS  OF  * 

-»"H80BO  -MASSACHUSETTS 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 

■a  snap  to  button 
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horse  and  repair  its  harness,  set  a  wagon 
tire,  lay  a  concrete  walk  and  even  build  a 
respectable  sort  of  house,  and  there  are  as 
many  young  Indian  women  who  can  do 
successfully  any  kind  of  housework,  care 
for  their  children  according  to  the  more 
sanitary  and  hygienic  practice  of  modern 
living,  and  give  to  their  homes  a  touch  of 
art  and  comfort  that  makes  them  attrac- 
tive and  worthy  of  imitation. 

This  product  of  the  schools,  asserting  it- 
self in  the  new  generation,  is  not  returning 
to  the  blanket  life,  as  is  sometimes  care- 
lessly reported. 

It  will  surprise  many  readers  to  know 
that  a  recent  inquiry  concerning  the  occu- 
pations and  earning  power  of  Indian  school 
graduates  disclosed  the  fact  that  among 
those  of  one  of  the  large  schools  the  com- 
bined annual  salaries  of  the  thirty  best-paid 
graduates  amounted  to  sixty-seven  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  seventy  dollars.  Of 
these,  the  sales  manager  for  a  milling  com- 
pany received  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars;  an  employee  of  an  oil  company 
received  five  thousand  seven  hundred  dol- 
lars; and  another  in  the  service  of  a  lumber 
company  was  paid  four  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  Out  of  three  hundred  forty-five 
graduates  of  this  school  all  but  four  had  a 
good  or  fair  standing  in  the  community, 
and  but  three  were  reported  as  failures. 
Results  from  this  inquiry  relative  to  Indian 
students  graduated  from  twenty-six  non- 
reservation  schools  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  show  that  of  those  living  about 
whom  reasonably  reliable  data  were  ob- 
tained, ninety-three  per  cent  were  self- 
supporting,  ninety-nine  per  cent  were  fully 
or  partly  successful  and  of  good  standing, 
and  that  only  one  per  cent  were  of  poor  or 
doubtful  standing  in  the  community. 

Gratifying  Results 

Hundreds  of  young  men  have  gone  from 
our  schools  into  automobile  factories  and 
earned  excellent  wages  from  the  start. 
Many  are  employed  by  railways  in  capaci- 
ties from  shopman  to  engineer.  I  have  in 
mind  several  machinists  whose  wages  ex- 
ceeded two  thousand  dollars  a  year  before 
they  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five.  One 
of  our  largest  schools  has  an  excellent 
commercial-training  course,  and  many  of 
its  graduates  are  successfully  employed  in 
business  concerns  and  in  the  government 
service.  Many  Indian  school  students  have 
become  successful  lawyers,  physicians, 
clergymen,  teachers,  matrons  and  trained 
nurses. 

The  graduates  of  our  full-course  voca- 
tional schools  are  given,  with  their  diplo- 
mas, certificates  of  educational  competency, 
and  thus  far  I  have  accompanied  these  with 
a  personal  letter  of  appeal  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  recipients  calculated  to  stimu- 
late their  ambitions  and  initiative  and  to 
quicken  their  purposes  to  become  worthy 
examples  to  their  race. 

The  gratifying  results  coming  from  our 
advanced  schools  are  the  basis  of  plans  now 
formulating  for  enlarging  the  scope  of  one 
of  them  situated  in  the  center  of  a  very 
large  Indian  population  and  ideally  located 
as  to  soil  and  climatic  conditions  for  diver- 
sified agriculture.  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  opportunity  here  for  giving  the 
Indians  of  that  and  other  states  an  institu- 
tion that  will  furnish  progressive  Indian 
boys  and  girls  special  training  in  farming 
and  stock  raising  and  all  the  requirements 
of  sanitary  and  modern  home  making. 

Though  we  emphasize  for  the  Indian  the 
utilitarian  side  of  education,  and  develop 
his  inclination  for  companionship  with  the 
field  and  the  flock  and  those  physical  indus- 
tries which  must  fundamentally  support 
all  civilization,  we  have  definite  regard  for 
the  influences  that  foster  his  spiritual  and 
artistic  aspirations  and  that  put  into  his 
life  the  refinement  and  accomplishments 
which  lift  humanity  everywhere  to  a  higher 
existence. 

We  recognize  that  in  the  Indian's  tribal 
lore,  his  art,  handicrafts  and  some  of  his 
ceremonies  were  cultural  elements  of  value, 
which  should  be  retained  and  encouraged; 
and  accordingly  in  our  boarding  schools  we 
have  literary  and  debating  societies,  musi- 
cal and  religious  organizations,  athletic 
clubs,  physical  culture  and  art  classes,  with 
various  other  means  of  promoting  the  cul- 
tural training  to  which  the  Indian  tempera- 
ment inclines.  It  is  also  aimed  to  preserve 
all  that  is  best  in  Indian  folk  tales  and  hero 
stories  as  a  race  heritage  to  be  handed  down 
by  parents  to  their  children  as  an  inspira- 
tion for  racial  progress,  and  in  our  school 


libraries  are  many  carefully  selected  vol- 
umes, some  of  them  by  Indian  authors,  for 
the  use  of  teachers  in  such  instruction,  and 
suited  to  the  various  grades. 

The  literary  work  of  our  advanced  stu- 
dents in  the  various  boarding  schools  com- 
pares favorably  with  that  of  public  high 
schools.  These  young  men  and  women  take 
great  interest  in  American  history  and  gen- 
eral literature,  and  keep  posted  on  current 
events  through  periodicals,  with  which  the 
school  reading  rooms  are  generally  well  sup- 
plied. They  prepare  theses  on  historical, 
social  and  many  live  subjects,  and  their 
discussion  of  questions  in  debate  shows  a 
wide  range  of  investigation,  frequently  with 
keen  impromptu  remark.  In  these  literary 
societies  they,  of  course,  gain  a  knowledge 
of  parliamentary  usage  and  orderly  proce- 
dure, with  much  in  the  way  of  initiative  and 
self-reliance  that  enters  into  the  best  of 
student  life.  I  regard  the  educational  bene- 
fits of  these  organizations  as  a  very  strong 
factor  in  favor  of  the  systematized  boarding 
school  for  Indian  youth.  Their  members 
are  responsive  to  patriotic  and  commemo- 
rative occasions,  and  I  doubt  if  educational 
activities  anywhere  have  entered  more 
studiously  or  eagerly  into  the  celebration  of 
the  tercentenary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims than  the  pupils  of  the  Indian  schools. 

In  all  our  school  work  we  give  promi- 
nence to  moral  training  and  set  apart  defi- 
nite time  for  instruction  in  manners  and 
right  conduct.  We  urge  every  teacher  to  be 
true  to  the  moral  element  in  personal  ex- 
ample and  classroom  methods.  General 
regulations  for  religious  worship,  applicable 
to  every  government  school,  provide  for  the 
attendance  of  pupils  at  Sunday  school  and 
church,  and  superintendents  are  expected 
to  see  that  impartial  privileges  are  extended 
to  all  Christian  denominations.  In  our 
preparation  of  the  Indians  for  citizenship 
we  place  nothing  above  character  building, 
but  hold  firmly  to  the  truth  that  good  men 
and  good  women  are  the  safety  of  society, 
that  in  no  form  of  government  is  civic 
righteousness  so  essential  as  in  a  democracy 
where  the  rulers  are  the  people,  whose  indi- 
vidual rectitude  must  determine  the  collec- 
tive morality  of  the  state  and  the  standards 
of  public  ethics. 

Any  brief  outline  of  our  educational  work 
must  not  omit  its  health-promoting  activi- 
ties. In  fact,  the  health  of  the  pupil  is  our 
first  purpose,  and  the  daily  routine  of  the 
boarding  school  as  to  balanced  diet,  bath- 
ing, calisthenics,  sleeping  facilities,  period- 
ical weighing  and  examination  of  pupils, 
supervised  nursing  supplied  by  the  Indian 
girls,  and  many  other  features,  gives  us  an 
organized  system  throughout  the  school 
year  for  the  formation  of  health  habits. 
Two  of  the  most  obstinate  diseases  known, 
tuberculosis  and  trachoma,  which  in  the 
past  have  spread  unspeakable  havoc  among 
the  Indians,  are  now  practically  eliminated 
from  our  schools.  During  the  influenza 
scourge  a  number  of  Indian  schools,  among 
them  one  of  the  largest,  were  able  to  resist 
the  contagion  without  a  single  case. 

Practical  Thrift 

A  concerted  movement  is  under  way 
among  leading  American  educators  for  the 
teaching  of  practical  thrift  and  economy 
to  the  school  children  of  the  nation.  Surely 
nothing  is  more-  timely  as  a  means  of  stem- 
ming the  present  tide  of  waste  and  extrava- 
gance, or  more  thoughtful  in  behalf  of 
coming  generations.  The  Indian  Bureau  has 
done  some  pioneer  work  of  this  kind.  The 
Indian's  aboriginal  life  and  his  later  partial 
dependence  upon  governmental  support 
have  not  developed  the  saving  habit.  The 
uneducated  Indian  is  generous  to  a  fault. 
He  is  not  naturally  an  economist.  He  has 
shown  great  mental  alertness  without  a 
corresponding  grasp  of  cause  and  effect. 
He  has  not  generally  learned  to  think  of 
to-morrow  in  terms  of  to-day.  Many  have 
shown  ability  to  acquire  and  retain  prop- 
erty, but  ordinarily  they  do  not  realize  the 
value  of  individual  ownership.  It  has  been 
our  endeavor  to  overcome  these  tendencies 
with  the  young  in  our  Indian  schools,  and 
we  give  emphasis  to  the  pupil's  practice  of 
economy  in  the  classroom,  sewing  room, 
kitchen,  industrial  shops,  and  in  the  care 
and  use  of  implements  for  gardening,  dairy- 
ing and  farming,  as  well  as  of  the  products 
from  these  activities. 

Under  what  is  termed  an  outing  system, 
pupils  are  encouraged  to  earn  wages  during 
summer  vacation,  and  they  are  generally 
required  to  deposit  a  definite  part  of  such 
earnings  with  the  school  for  personal  needs 
during  the  year,  and  are  urged  to  make 


such  judicious  expenditures  as  will  enable 
them  to  start  a  bank  account.  The  neces- 
sity for  providing  against  illness  or  lack  of 
employment  and  the  saving  of  some  part  of 
one's  income  is  strongly  impressed  upon 
pupils.  Our  educational  system  keeps 
prominent  and  practical  the  thrift  idea,  and 
our  special  efforts  to  cooperate  in  the  sale 
of  Liberty  Bonds  and  War  Savings  Stamps 
met  with  surprising  responses  among  the 
Indians,  young  and  old.  An  investment  of 
twenty-five  million  dollars  of  Indian  funds 
in  war  bonds  has  carried  its  lesson  of  econ- 
omy as  well  as  patriotism  to  thousands  of 
Indians;  and  upward  of  two  million  dollars 
in  thrift  stamps,  purchased  largely  by  the 
student  class,  is  teaching  the  value  of  small 
investments  in  a  way  that  spells  domestic 
and  civic  security  in  the  years  to  come. 

It  is  a  part  of  our  thrift  doctrine  that 
there  is  no  better  barometer  of  a  boy's  suc- 
cessful future  than  his  disposition  to  save 
his  earnings  rather  than  to  spend  them  fool- 
ishly. The  ambition  to  accumulate  leads, 
through  the  feeling  of  personal  ownership, 
to  thoughtful  judgment,  good  conduct  and 
habits  of  safe  economy.  Contentment  with 
mere  well-doing  is  destructive  of  energy 
and  frequently  invites  dissipation.  A 
growing  ownership  of  property  strengthens 
the  boy,  dignifies  the  man,  and  awakens 
like  purposes  in  others.  The  fact  that  a 
man  more  than  exists,  that  he  owns  a  home 
and  has  a  share  in  the  material  welfare  of 
his  community,  intensifies  his  interest  in 
public  affairs,  increases  his  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility, magnifies  his  concern  not  only 
for  his  own  fireside  but  for  his  country  ana 
his  countrymen. 

Indian  Boys  in  the  Service 

When  the  time  came  to  go  to  the  rescue 
of  European  civilization  against  the  de- 
vouring dangers  of  autocracy  our  schools 
were  centers  of  patriotism  that  radiated  to 
and  through  the  reservations  the  principles 
of  self-determining  government.  Our 
young-men  students  eligible  for  service 
joined  the  colors  by  enlistment  almost  to  a 
man.  Others  from  the  reservations  swelled 
the  number  to  ten  thousand.  With  little 
exception  these  Indians  were  mingled  with 
white  troops.  Their  experience  was  dis- 
tinctly educational.  They  learned  a  better 
use  of  English.  They  profited  by  discipline. 
They  discovered  the  value  of  organization. 
They  exchanged  timidity  for  self-confidence. 
They  saw  the  world  and  acquired  much  of 
the  self-reliant  quality  that  makes  for  good 
citizenship.  Scores  of  them  came  home 
wearing  the  war  cross.  I  have  heard  of  no 
more  brilliant  achievements  in  battle  over- 
seas than  are  recorded  of  some  of  these  splen- 
did young  Americans.  For  this  unflinching 
service  alone  we  owe  their  race  the  essentials 
of  an  education  that  will  fit  every  boy  and 
girl  to  become  a  self-supporting  unit  in  our 
population.  In  justice  to  the  Indian's  loy- 
alty, and  in  view  of  what  it  will  at  no  distant 
day  expect  of  him,  this  nation  is  morally 
bound  to  hasten  his  advancement  through 
the  medium  of  good  schools  specially  adapted 
to  his  needs. 

Many  Indian  children  are  now  in  the 
state  public  schools.  This  is  desirable  and 
is  encouraged  where  conditions  reasonably 
permit,  and  in  the  case  of  mixed  bloods  who 
do  not  invite  race  prejudice  and  have  had 
initial  training  in  Indian  schools,  the  results 
are  satisfactory  and  often  of  advantage  to 
the  pupils  of  both  races.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  secure  acceptable  attendance  of  full- 
bloods  in  white  schools,  and  experience  has 
proved  that  the  groundwork,  at  least,  of  all 
Indian  education  can  best  be  laid  under 
government  supervision. 

It  is  probably  not  generally  known  that 
Indians  of  different  tribes  speak  entirely 
different  languages  and  ordinarily  marry 
within  their  own  tribes.  The  nonreserya- 
tion  school  effectively  operates  as  a  melting 
pot,  breaking  down  tribal  barriers  both  as 
to  language  and  marriage. 

The  existing  boarding-school  system  has 
demonstrated  very  effectively  its  value  and 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  Indian  boys  and 
girls.  Its  results  are  now  unmistakable 
and  the  best  argument  for  its  continuance 
through  some  years  to  come.  It  has  en- 
abled the  Indian  to  make  greater  progress 
than  any  other  primitive  race  in  a  like 
period  of  which  there  is  any  written  record. 
Most  of  its  great  body  of  workers  put  into 
their  labors  a  lifting  spirit  of  altruism  above 
money  value.  Under  the  service  of  this 
educational  system  the  Indian  is  casting 
away  the  things  which  typify  his  old  bar- 
barous life.  He  has  gone  from  the  moccasin 
(Concluded  on  Page  43) 
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A  garden  spade  must  dig,  tamp,  pry, 
cut  roots,  split  wood,  break  rock 


When  the  common  or  garden  citizen 
goes  out  with  his  common  or  garden 
spade,  either  the  citizen  or  the  spade  is 
going  to  get  some  punishment.  Our  motto 
is,  "  Make  the  spade  bear  the  brunt." 

If  your  spade  isn't  on  the  job  for  every- 
thing that  a  spade  has  to  do  in  this  hard 
world,  you're  going  to  get  a  lame  back 
and  sore  hands,  and  the  darkness  will  fall 
before  half  your  chores  are  done. 

Some  manufacturers  will  tell  you, 
"Treat  your  spade  with  respect.  Don't 
try  to  make  it  a  tool  of  all  work." 

This  is  all  right  if  you  figure  your  spare 
time  as  worth  nothing,  if  you're  just  pot- 
tering around  the  place  raising  vegetables 
that  cost  $1.00  apiece. 

We  say,  "Go  to  it."  You  don't  want 
to  keep  running  to  the  cellar  or  to  the 
shed  for  an  axe,  or  a  hoe,  or  a  fork,  or  a 
hammer.  Make  your  spade  dig,  tamp, 
pry,  cut  roots,  split  wood,  and  break 
rock.  Make  it  do  any  darned  thing.  A 
Red  Edge  will  stand  it. 

A  Red  Edge  won't  buckle  when  you 
step  on  it.  It  won't  bend  or  nick  so  that 
earth  catches  on  the  edges  and  has  to  be 
rapped  off.  It  won't  get  dull,  or  turned 
on  the  edge.  The  handle  won't  split  or 
splinter.  The  rivets  won't  work  loose 
and  cut  your  fingers. 

This  versatile  tool  is  a  hound  for  work. 
The  more  you  use  it  the  better  it  gets.  It 
thrives  under  hard  knocks.  Strong, 
sturdy  and  well-balanced,  it  will  get  better 


with  wear.  It  is  sharpened  to  start  with 
and  w.ears  sharper. 

We  don't  claim  that  Red  Edge  spades 
are  going  to  start  a  new  vogue  in  garden 
parties.  Digging  never  will  be  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world.  But  with  a  Red  Edge 
it  becomes  much  easier. 

Red  Edge  spades  are  made  of  a  special 
Chrome-Nickel  steel  which  has  made  the 
name  "Red  Edge"  famous  with  big  rail- 
roads, mines  and  contractors.  In  our  own 
factory  the  billets  are  rolled  into  sheets 
from  which  the  Chrome-Nickel  blades 
are  fabricated.  The  handles  are  second 
growth  Northern  White  Ash. 

Every  completed,  Red  Edge  spade  is 
given  three  severe  tests  for  strength  and 
hardness  before  it  can  leave  the  factory. 
(Note  on  the  blade  the  mark  of  the 
Brinell  test.) 

For  six  years  we  made  Red  Edge  only 
for  the  biggest  purchasers.  Now  we  have 
trebled  our  capacity  and  can  put  them 
within  the  reach  of  everybody. 

Even  before  you  buy  your  seeds,  go  to 
your  local  store  and  ask  for  the  "ace"  of 
spades.    You  will  get  a  Red  Edge. 

How  Red  Edge  shovels  became  the  leaders 
is  an  absorbing — yes,  romantic — story  of 
modern  industry.  It  is  told  in  pamphlet 
form.  Ask  our  distributor — probably  the 
leading  supply  house  or  hardware  store  in 
your  town — for  it,  or  write  us. 

THE   WYOMING   SHOVEL  WORKS 
Wyoming,  Pennsylvania 


WYOMING 


RED  EDGE 

SHOVELS  -  SCOOPS  -  SPADES  -  PICKS 
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Sjattew 


And  He  was  Out  oy  Luck 


Ever  see  a  green 
seal?  Ever  hear 
tell  o'  one?  Ask 
the  Prest-O-Lite 
Service  Man 
about 

GREEN 


THERE  was  once  a  Camera-man  who  worked  for 
a  Movie  News -Weekly.  And  he  was  assigned  to 
"cover"  a  big  fire.  So  he  grabbed  a  Camera  and 
Hastened  to  the  Scene.  But  he  ran  out  of  film  at  a 
critical  moment.  And  he  was  Out  o'  Luck! 

Some  motorists  there  are  who  take  a  chance  with 
a  battery  that  has  no  reserve  power.    And  some  day 


they  will  need  a  start  to  pull  their  motor  out  of  a  stall, 
and  the  starter  will  report:  "Nothing  doing!" 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Battery  uses  less  than  one 
four-hundredth  of  its  power-reserve  for  a  single 
start  — and  the  generator  quickly  replaces  that. 


THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 


Eighth  8C  Brannan  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 


Service  and  Sales  Stations  everywhere:  U.  S.  A.,  Canada,  Foreign  Countries' 
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(Concluded  from  Page  42) 

i  the  shoe,  from  the  blanket  to  the  coat, 
om  feat  hers  to  the  hat.  He  has  exchanged 
io  gun  for  the  plow  and  turned  from  the 
iffalo  to  the  white  man's  herd  and  flock, 
e  is  forsaking  a  weird  and  uncertain  con- 
ation of  divinity  for  the  church  and  or- 
inized  Christian  benevolence  of  his  white 
•other.  He  is  lifting  drudgery  and  bur- 
>ns  from  the  women  of  his  race  and  grant- 
g  them  higher  ideals  of  home  keeping 


FEGMTl 


With  so  many  examples  to  be  observed 
recent  years  you  would  think  the  Chinese 
ould  have  learned  the  near-Oriental  and 
ccidental  art  of  rising  up  and  yelling  for 
>lp  when  an  unusual  disaster  threatens 
tern.  But  they  have  not.  If  as  long  ago  as 
st  August  the  Chinese  had  intimated  to 
le  world  in  general  that  as  winter  ad- 
inced  they  would  find  themselves  in  the 
ip  of  famine  covering  an  area  of  575,000 
luare  miles  and  involving  approximately 
i,000,000  people,  I  think  perhaps  the  world 
ould  have  detached  itself  from  its  other 
terests  at  least  long  enough  to  listen  and 
press  its  astonishment.  And  in  that  case 
e  world  in  general  would  not  have  had 
e  legitimate  excuse  it  now  offers  for  hav- 
g  come  so  tardily  and  so  inadequately  to 
iiina's  rescue.  The  world  now  says  if  it 
id  known  that  such  a  vast  calamity  was 
ipending  it  would  have  taken  more  timely 
easures  to  combat  it.  But  the  Chinese 
st  didn't  put  up  a  holler.  They  didn't 
low  how.  Yet  as  long  ago  as  last  August 
ey  knew  just  as  well  as  they  know  now 
bat  they  had  to  face.  It  was  then  that 
e  final  catastrophe  was  visited  upon 
em.  It  was  then  that  the  song  of  the 
cust  was  heard  in  the  land — the  song 
lich  increased  in  volume  until  it  drowned 
e  winds  already  woe-beset.  It  was  then 
at  this  ancient  enemy  of  the  people,  as 
ough  sensing  an  opportunity  to  make 
lamity  superlatively  calamitous,  came  in 
'arms  so  dense  as  to  obscure  the  sun, 
lich  had  beaten  unceasingly  upon  the 
irched  and  suffering  earth  for  a  full  long 
ar,  and  the  Chinese  knew  they  were  fac- 
g  the  most  widespread  and  complete 
mine  in  their  famine-storied  history. 

The  Plague  of  Locusts 

In  a  good  many  sections  for  more  than  a 
iar  such  conditions  had  existed  as  would 
|  regarded  in  any  other  country  as  un- 
arable  and  unbelievable,  but  the  Chinese 
e  used  to  scratching  through  on  margins 
narrow  as  to  be  all  but  invisible,  and  in 
e  late  summer  of  1920,  having  scratched 
rough  one  lean  winter,  they  looked  out 
rer  the  burned  and  stunted  crops  to  be 
.thered,  summed  up  their  average  food 
pply,  and  prepared  to  make  the  best  of 
e  worst  they  had  ever  known.  It  was 
en  that  locusts  came  in  wide  areas  to 
rip  the  land  of  the  little  there  was  and 
duce  millions  of  people  to  destitution. 
In  order  to  understand  the  famine  condi- 
>ns  in  China  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
e  fact  that  there  is  no  such  thing  there  as 
od  distribution  as  we  know  it.  In  North 
hina  there  are  tremendous  open  plains 
at  remind  one  for  all  the  world  of  our 
m  great  Western  prairies,  except  that 
ough  wholly  unfenced  they  are  divided 
)  into  small  holdings  of  two  to  eight 
res,  are  more  carefully  and  minutely  cul- 
/ated,  and  have  no  farmhouses  on  them, 
hey  are  dotted  here  and  there  with 
ud-walled  villages,  built  largely  of  mud, 
which  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  huddle 
gether  for  sociability  and  mutual  protec- 
>n,  and  it  might  be  said  that  each  village 
'oduces  on  its  own  surrounding  farmlands 
efood  for  its  own  consumption  and  rioth- 
g  more.  From  various  sections  of  China 
ime  many  commodities  for  export  tea, 
;e,  cotton,  wool,  minerals,  what  not — but 
ie  average  farmer  of  North  China  raises 
toliang,  millet,  wheat  and  vegetables,  to 
s  consumed  by  people  who  live  in  his  own 
Uage  or  in  villages  within  walking  dis- 
nce.  There  is  nothing  communistic  about 
ie  farming  system.  Each  man  guards 
alously  and  makes  the  most  of  his  own 
;tle  patch  of  ground  and  in  the  final  ap- 
)rtionment  of  grain  each  man  looks  out 
r  his  own  clan  first,  but  always  in  a  cer- 
in  measure  his  product  must  be  exchanged 
r  other  necessities,  and  it  so  happens  that 
kind  of  communistic  result  is  attained  in 
meral  living  arrangements.   If  it  happens 


and  womanhood.  Generally  speaking,  the 
former  students  and  graduates  of  our 
schools  are  the  transforming  forces  of  the 
American  Indian  race.  The  Indians  of  the 
schools,  and  many  others  through  their  in- 
fluence, have  taken  on  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  our  democratic  institutions.  They  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  do  this  and 
our  schools  are  the  proved  medium  for  ac- 
complishing it.  If  we  give  the  unenlight- 
ened Indian  property  he  may  or  may  not 


(Continued  from  Page  13) 

to  be  a  fat  year,  with  food  plentiful  and 
cheap,  everyone  may  have  an  abundance, 
and  no  one  need  be  subjected  to  the  neces- 
sity of  mixing  his  meal  or  finely  milled 
flour  with  chaff.  But  if  it  is  a  lean  year  the 
mixing  process  begins  at  harvest  time. 
Each  family  head  counts  the  "mouths"  he 
has  to  provide  for — among  the  lowly,  strug- 
gling Chinese  millions  members  of  poor 
families  are  usually  referred  to  as  mouths — 
and  then  proceeds  to  calculate  the  amount 
of  chaff  and  other  unnutritious  substances 
he  will  have  to  mix  with  his  supply  of  grain 
in  order  to  make  up  a  sufficient  bulk  of 
food  to  carry  him  through  the  winter. 
This  is  true  of  the  landowner  as  well  as  of 
the  man  who  exchanges  other  commodities 
or  labor  for  the  grain  he  eats. 

If  the  crop  shortage  amounts  to  only  20 
per  cent,  let  us  say,  the  sacrifice  the  people 
have  to  make  in  food  value  in  order  that 
their  stomachs  may  be  filled  is  not  so  great, 
but  go  on  down  the  scale  from  a  20  per  cent 
shortage  to  a  total  crop  failure  and  you 
find  them  under  all  circumstances  living  or 
trying  to  live,  not  from  day  to  day  but 
from  harvest  to  harvest,  with  each  day 
taken  into  consideration.  If  they  were  not 
habitual  conservers  of  food  and  frugal  to  a 
degree  beyond  any  but  Chinese  compre- 
hension they  long  ago  would  have  begun 
to  die  of  starvation  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. The  conditions  which  now  exist  have 
developed  gradually,  like  creeping  paraly- 
sis, and  are  the  result  of  a  succession  of 
economic  disasters  such  as  never  before 
occurred  even  in  this  land  of  disasters. 

Nearly  all  previous  famines  in  North 
China  have  been  caused  by  flood.  The 
Yellow  River,  which  never  misses  an  oppor- 
tunity to  live  up  to  its  reputation  as  being 
"China's  sorrow,"  overflows  its  banks  and 
spreads  out  over  the  plains  of  Shan-tung 
and  Chi-li,  reducing  millions  of  people  tb 
homelessness  and  famine  conditions,  but 
the  flooded  area  is  easily  defined  and  the 
duration  of  the  flood  can  be  anticipated 
and  the  damage  caused  by  the  flood  can  be 
computed.  The  duration  of  a  drought  can- 
not be  reckoned,  and  how  is  anyone  going 
to  anticipate  or  calculate  the  effects  of 
drought  which  occurs  in  streaks  and  strips 
and  in  varying  degrees  over  an  area  of 
several  hundred  thousand  square  miles? 
There  was  a  terrific  flood  in  Chi-li  and 
Shan-tung  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1917, 
which  submerged  the  homes  and  resources 
of  about  1,500,000  people,  and  the  same 
populations  were  involved  in  the  present 
calamity  before  they  had  time  even  to 
rebuild  their  wretched  villages. 

Misfortune  Upon  Misfortune 

The  average  rainfall  in  North  China  is 
about  thirty  inches  a  year,  and  the  rains, 
beginning  early  in  April,  are  usually  quite 
evenly  distributed  over  a  period  of  six 
months,  and  this  enables  the  Chinese 
farmer  with  his  unmatched  industry  to  pro- 
duce two  crops  each  year.  There  was  a 
fairly  good  yield  of  all  grains  in  1918  and 
the  spring  crops  of  all  kinds  in  1919  were 
satisfactory,  but  in  the  late  summer  of  1919 
in  the  provinces  of  Honan,  Shan-si,  Shen-si, 
Chi-li  and  Shan-tung  it  stopped  raining; 
or,  rather,  in  certain  wide  sections  of  these 
provinces  the  rain  ceased,  and  in  other 
sections  the  rainfall  was  diminished  to  any- 
where from  2  to  50  per  cent  below  normal. 
The  result  was  that  the  fall  crops  of  1919 
were  a  total  failure  in  some  areas  and  a 
partial  failure  throughout  the  whole  region. 

Mill  the  Chinese  are  philosophic  if  they 
are  anything  at,  all,  so  they  garnered  every 
tiniest  blade,  stalk  and  grain  of  wheat, 
millet,  and  kaoliang,  and  made  customary 
preparations  under  such  circumstances  to 
put  in  a  lean  Mid  hungry  winter.  They 
planted  winter  wheat  in  the  dry  soil  with 
the  expectation  of  the  usual  snowfall,  but 
there  was  little  snow  in  many  sections 
none  at.  all    and  in  the  spring  of  1920  the 


make  wise  use  of  it.  If  we  give  him  educa- 
tion he  has  a  working  capital  of  which  he 
cannot  be  deprived,  and  which  should 
make  him  and  keep  him  both  progressive 
and  solvent. 

In  our  combined  academic  and  voca- 
tional training  we  have  that  equipment  for 
making  a  living,  for  inspiring  individual 
effort  and  responsibility  which  the  Indian 
most  needs  and  which  the  Government 
should  be  in  no  haste  to  withdraw. 


rains  again  failed  to  come.  The  spring 
crops  were  put  in  and  all  the  gods  of  the 
winds  and  waters  were  appealed  to  with 
tomtoms  and  extra  propitiatory  ceremonies, 
but  day  after  day  the  burnished  sun  rose 
upon  a  despairing  world,  and  it  is  now 
eighteen  months  since  its  brightness  has 
been  obscured  in  any  part  of  the  five 
stricken  provinces  by  a  sufficient  raincloud. 

In  the  fall  of  1920  there  were  literally  no 
crops  to  harvest  in  many  sections,  and  in 
others  were  fields  of  dwarfed  kaoliang  and 
nothing  more.  Nowhere  was  there  as  much 
as  a  50  per  cent  yield  of  grain  unless  it 
might  be  in  an  occasional  spot  here  or  there 
upon  which  the  gods  of  the  winds  and 
waters  had  chosen  erratically  to  bestow 
their  blessings. 

I  have  said  in  no  part  of  five  provinces 
has  it  rained,  but  I  must  except  these 
curious  spots.  In  traveling  through  the 
famine-stricken  regions  far  away  from 
railroads  and  all  lines  of  ordinary  communi- 
cation one  comes  upon  such  spots  now  and 
then,  and  they  are  exactly  like  oases  in  the 
desert. 

There  is  no  explaining  them.  It  is  just 
that  upon  them  rain  has  fallen,  and  often 
as  not  their  happy  but  benighted  inhabi- 
tants are  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
millions  of  their  brothers  beyond  their 
narrow  horizon  are  in  immediate  danger  of 
death  by  starvation. 

April  the  Critical  Month 

There  were  no  crops  to  harvest  in  the 
autumn  of  1920,  so  the  people  garnered  the 
leaves  and  bark  of  the  elm  trees  and  dried 
in  the  sun  all  the  sweet-potato  vines,  upon 
which  no  sweet  potatoes  grew.  There  is 
considerable  hoarded  money,  of  course,  and 
there  are  dealers  in  nearly  every  town  or 
village  who  manage  somehow  to  cart  in  a 
certain  amount  of  grain  that  is  shipped 
down  from  Manchuria  and  Mongolia;  but 
in  every  town  and  village  there  is  a  sub- 
merged percentage  of  the  population, 
ranging  from  10  to  90  per  cent,  that  has 
nothing  at  all,'and  the  shock  resulting  from 
an  examination  and  enumeration  of  these 
percentages  caused  the  foreign  relief  com- 
mittees to  flash  to  their  own  peoples  the 
somewhat  hysteric  statement  that  15,000,- 
000  Chinese  are  doomed  to  die  of  starva- 
tion, no  matter  what  measures  may  be 
taken  to  save  them.  The  truth  is  that  some 
15,000,000  will  be  very  likely  to  die  if  no 
measures  are  taken  to  save  them.  But  a 
complete  and  unusually  capable  organiza- 
tion has  been  formed  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion; much  already  is  being  done;  and 
the  lives  of  the  15,000,000  Chinese  now 
depend  upon  whether  or  not  funds  are 
forthcoming  with  which  the  relief  forces 
may  carry  on.  Many  are  dead  already, 
many  are  dying,  many  must  die;  but  it  is 
not  possible  the  world  will  stand  by  and 
permit  a  tragedy  on  too  colossal  a  scale  to 
take  place  in  this  already  too  tragic  land. 

The  awakening  of  the  foreign  elements  of 
the  population  in  China  to  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  came  about  in  a  curious  way. 
Down  along  the  Peking  and  Hankow  rail- 
road the  troops  of  the  Chi-li  military 
party  were  fighting  desperately  against 
the  forces  of  Anfu  -the  party  then  in 
power  -  for  control  of  the  central  govern- 
ment, and  Peking  was  expecting  a  siege. 
The  foreign  legations  laid  in  plentiful  stores 
of  food  and  employed  special  guards  to 
protect  them,  the  funds  to  make  possible 
such  extra  precautions  being  specifically 
appropriated  for  t  he  purpose.  In  the  mean- 
time the  somewhat  alarmed  but,  still  non- 
chalant members  of  the  diplomatic  corps 
had  hied  them  from  the  oppressive  heat 
of  Peking  to  Pei-tai-ho,  which  is  Peking's 
fashionable  summer  resort,  and  there  they 
began  suddenly  to  overhear  Chinese  serv- 
ants tnlking  about  famine,  drought ,  locusts, 
thousands  of  people  bound  to  die.  a  fearful 
winter  ahead. 


Unless  stamped  like  this  it  is  not  an  Educator 

Little  feet  arerlt 

meant  to  be 
Shoe  Stretchers! 

EDK  how  your  old  shoes  have 
stretched  and  run  over,  try- 
ing to  fit  the  shape  of  your  foot. 

Look  at  your  feet — the  corns, 
bunions,  callouses,  ingrowing  nails, 
fallen  arches,  etc.,  from  trying  to 
fit  the  shape  of  the  shoe. 

Wear  shoes  that  don't  need  to 
be  stretched  or  shaped.  Wear 
Educators  —  the  good-looking, 
ease-giving  shoes  that  "let  the 
feet  grow  as  they  should,"  with- 
out corns,  bunions,  or  other 
foot-ills. 

Ever  Read  This  Book? 

"Bent  Bones  M;ike  Frantic  Feet"  tells,  in 
an  easy-to-rc;ul  way,  just  how  foot  troubles 
start  and  how  easy  it  is  to  prevent  them. 
Unusual  pictures.  Free.  Write  for  it.  Rice 
&  Hutchins,  Inc.,  14  1  [igh  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

There  are  Kducators  for  every  foot  in  your 
family. 


ERICE  &  HUTCHINS 
DUCATOr\ 


FOR  MEN,  WOMEN,  CHILDREN 


Neul  ankle-strap  pump, 
in  bright  ^  patent  roll 
fur  a  youngster. 
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Then  appeals  for  aid  began  to  come  in 
from  far-away  mission  stations,  and  for 
the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  the 
curtain  was  lifted  just  high  enough  to  give 
them  a  brief  glimpse  of  what  was  coming  to 
pass.  The  Anfuites  were  defeated  in  the 
field  and  danger  of  a  siege  of  Peking  no 
longer  existed  and  foreigners  were  able  to 
laugh  at  their  own  fears  while  they  bol- 
stered their  self-esteem  with  talk  about  the 
wisdom  of  preparedness  no  matter  how 
unnecessary  preparedness  might  prove  in 
the  end  to  be.  But  for  the  guard  for  the 
siege  provisions  they  had  a  fund  of  $1600 
and  had  spent  only  $600  of  it,  so  they  got 
together  and  voted  to  donate  the  remaining 
$1000  to  the  Chinese  famine  relief.  This 
was  the  first  subscription  and  became  the 
nucleus  of  a  foreign  fund  that  has  since  run 
up  into  hundreds  of  thousands. 

As  the  situation  developed  and  condi- 
tions out  across  the  provinces  were  gradu- 
ally revealed  to  the  people  in  the  well- 
provided  cities  the  Chinese  began  to  prod 
their  government  and  the  foreigners  began 
to  look  to  their  legations  for  some  kind  of 
humanitarian  action.  It  was  about  then 
that  everybody  began  to  talk  about  the 
famine,  and  I  assure  you  nobody  in  China 
has  talked  about  much  of  anything  else 
since.  It  is  a  subject  that  cannot  be  es- 
caped. If  you  are  light-minded  it  will  bore 
you  to  distraction;  if  you  are  a  serious 
person  it  will  plunge  you  into  deepest 
depression;  but  in  any  case  you  cannot 
possibly  be  light-hearted.  A  curious  thing 
is  that  the  curtain  began  to  lift  along  in 
early  September,  yet  it  was  not  until  some- 
time in  December  that  it  occurred  to  some- 
one to  poke  up  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  invite  them  to  have  a  looksee. 
This  inspiration  came  about  three  months 
late,  but  at  that  it  will  prove  to  have  been 
timely  if  the  American  people  are  moved  to 
sufficiently  quick  and  liberal  response  to 
the  appeal  made  to  them. 

Organizing  for  the  Fight 

To  their  everlasting  credit  be  it  recorded 
that  the  Chinese  in  Peking  got  busy  long 
before  the  foreigners  who  live  among  them 
did  anything.  One  after  another  all- 
Chinese  famine-relief  committees  began  to 
spring  up  until  there  were  more  than 
twenty  engaged  in  collecting  funds,  buying 
and  bringing  in  grain  from  the  north  and 
receiving  and  establishing  in  camps  the 
crowds  of  refugees  who  began  straggling  in 
from  the  desolated  areas.  In  the  meantime 
the  mixed  Chinese-foreign  committees 
were  getting  under  way  in  all  provincial 
capitals,  in  Shanghai,  and  in  other  cities  on 
the  Yang-tse  River,  while  a  number  of 
foreign  business  concerns,  such  as  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,-  the  British- 
American  Tobacco  Company,  the  Asiatic 
Petroleum  Company  and  others,  began  to 
undertake  private  relief  measures,  financed 
by  themselves  and  carried  out  by  their  own 
employees  scattered  throughout  the  coun- 
try. There  are  persons  who  accuse  these 
firms  of  indulging  in  philanthropy  by  way 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  advertisement,  but  I  have 
caught  from  the  heads  of  various  com- 
panies a  tone  of  real  human  decency  that 
could  hardly  be  mistaken  for  anything 
else.  I  made  a  light  remark  to  one  of  them 
about  using  the  great  famine  as  a  stepping- 
stone  into  the  better  graces  of  the  Chinese 
people,  but  being  a  serious-minded  Brit- 
isher he  failed  to  get  my  humorous  intent. 
His  company  is  operating  gruel  kitchens 
and  feeding  thousands  of  people  at  its  own 
private  expense,  while  its  own  business  is 
slowed  down  almost  to  a  standstill  in  the 
affected  regions. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "we  couldn't  carry  on 
very  profitably  with  the  whole  bloomin' 
population  down  and  out,  but  we  couldn't 
close  up  shop  either  and  wait  for  the  thing 
to  be  over  and  done  with.  We  might  have 
without  hurtin'  ourselves  any — but  there 
they  were — damn  it! — the  people — nothin' 
to  eat — tryin'  to  live  on  leaves  like  a  lot  of 
insects — somethin'  had  to  be  done  about  it. 
So  we  began  by  putting  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  a  fund  to  open  feedin' 
places.  We  have  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  employees  of  various  sorts  in  the 
country — most  of  'em  Chinese,  of  course — 
and  the  next  thing  was  to  send  out  an  ap- 
peal to  them.  I  don't  think  many  of  them 
have  failed  to  respond,  and  the  fund 
amounts  to  a  good  bit  by  now.  It  does  take 
an  awful  lot  of  money  to  feed  thousands 
of  people  every  day.  It  gives  one  a  kind  of 
curious  attitude  toward  one's  own  food. 
I  find  myself  tryin'  to  figure  out  how  much 


money  I  eat  up  in  a  year  and  how  many 
Chinese  could  feed  for  a  week  on  what  I 
pay  for  lunch.  But  we  are  nearly  finished. 

"We  think  the  company  has  about  done 
its  share  and  we  can't  very  well  go  back  at 
the  personnel  with  another  drive,  so  I'm 
afraid  we  shall  have  to  close  down  along 
about  the  first  of  April  unless  the  commit- 
tee takes  over  our  organization  and  carries 
on  from  where  we  leave  off." 

"But  April  is  pretty  sure  to  be  the  worst 
month  of  all,"  I  replied.  "The  people  will 
be  wholly  dependent  on  relief  by  that 
time,  and  you  simply  can't  quit." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "we'll  cross  that  bridge 
when  we  get  to  it,  but  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand anyhow  that  as  far  as  we're  con- 
cerned 'tain't  advertisin'." 

The  committee — the  committee  of  first 
importance  now — the  Chinese  Famine  Re- 
lief Committee,  didn't  get  itself  to  the  fore 
until  late  in  December,  and  by  that  time  a 
lot  of  water  had  gone  over  the  dam.  The 
first  step  was  taken  by  the  American 
Minister,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Crane.  He  had 
already  cabled  to  the  American  State  De- 
partment detailed  information  regarding 
the  situation  and  performed  his  purely 
diplomatic  duty  with  the  painstaking 
thoroughness  we  have  the  right  to  expect 
from  our  diplomatic  representatives,  how- 
ever completely  their  efforts  may  be  wasted 
in  the  mystic  labyrinth  of  the  State  De- 
partment filing  system.  But  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  him  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
have  an  active  American  group  organized 
for  famine  relief  right  in  Peking,  so  he 
called  a  meeting  of  all  resident  Americans, 
with  the  result  that  the  American  Famine 
Relief  Committee  was  formed. 

Whereupon  the  proudest  among  the  other 
legations,  not  to  be  outdone,  took  similar 
action,  and  within  a  few  days  the  British, 
French,  Italian,  Belgian  and  Japanese  lega- 
tions had  got  resident  nationals  together  to 
discuss  the  situation  and  had  launched 
committees  to  represent  them  and  take 
charge  of  their  respective  philanthropic  in- 
terests. Meanwhile  there  were  the  twenty- 
odd  Chinese  committees  in  Peking,  with 
similar  organizations  functioning  in  Tien- 
tsin, Shanghai,  Hankow,  Paotingfu,  Tsin- 
anfu  and  other  large  centers  of  urban 
population,  and  each  attempting  to  do  its 
work  independently  without  reference  to 
the  efforts  of  any  other  society.  The  re- 
sult was  confusion  completely  confounded, 
not  to  speak  of  a  series  of  interorganization 
misunderstandings — the  usual  thing.  The 
first  step  toward  unification  of  effort  was 
taken  by  the  Chinese,  who  got  together  and 
amalgamated  all  the  Chinese  famine-relief 
organizations  in  Peking  and  adjacent  terri- 
tory into  the  North  China  Central  Famine 
Relief  Com- 
mittee. After 
which  the 
foreign  com- 
mittees had 
a  joint  meet- 
ing and  voted 
themselves 
into  the  In- 
ternational 
Famine  Re- 
lief Commit- 
tee. 

This  may 
all  sound 
very  uninter- 
esting  and 
you  may  not 
care  in  the 
least  how  the 
committee  in 
China  was 
evolved  to 
which  you 
intrust  your 
big  or  little 
contribution 
as  the  case 
may  be,  with 
the  hope  that 
it  may  save 
someChinese 
from  a  terri- 
ble death  or 
from  too  deep 
descent  into 
the  horrors  of 
slow  starva- 
tion. But 
never  mind; 
it  is  just  as 
well  to  have 
a  looksee  at 
onethingand 
another,  and 
I  can  think  of 


Official  In  Charge  of  a  Refugee  Camp 


nothing  more  diverting  than  the  maneuvers 
of  the  various  members  of  the  Peking  diplo- 
matic corps  in  their  efforts  to  fix  themselves 
up  as  sufficiently  impressive  and  sufficiently 
esteemed  relievers  of  Chinese  distress.  But 
again  never  mind.  Out  in  the  tremendous 
areas  which  lie  to  the  south  and  east  and 
west  of  Peking  are  the  starving  millions. 
They  know  nothing  about  international 
pleasantries  or  unpleasantries,  know  noth- 
ing about  interests  and  influences,  know 
nothing  about  social  precedents  or  prece- 
dence; for  the  most  part,  know  nothing 
about  committees  or  councils,  sources  or 
resources;  all  they  know  is  a  little  sack  of 
grain  or  bowl  of  gruel  when  they  see  it;  and 
all  we  need  to  know  is  that  our  contribu- 
tion, whatever  it  may  be,  is  going  to  buy 
that  little  sack  of  grain  or  that  bowl  of 
gruel  for  some  one  of  them.  And  that,  at 
least,  we  know  is  assured. 

One  Mr.  Hsiung  Hsi  Ling,  former  Pre- 
mier of  China,  who  was  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Relief  Bureau  during  the  great  flood 
of  1917,  came  along  with  a  third  independ- 
ent organization,  fairly  well  backed  with 
Chinese  funds,  but  was  induced  to  sacri- 
fice his  splendid  isolation  for  the  general 
good;  and  the  eventual  outcome  of  the 
extremely  diplomatic  negotiations  among 
three  philanthropic  bodies  was  the  merging 
of  their  several  identities  into  the  United 
International  Famine  Relief  Committee. 
The  Committee  was  too  fat  as  to  member- 
ship to  get  around  and  really  make  itself 
useful,  so  another  discussion  took  place 
and  an  executive  council  was  finally  elected, 
of  which  there  are  eight  Chinese  and  eight 
foreign  members,  intrusted  with  full  power 
to  act.  These  councilors  fortunately  were 
selected  with  a  view  to  their  ability  to 
serve,  and  many  of  them  have  given  up  all 
other  interests  for  the  time  being  for  the 
big  business  enterprise  the  famine  relief 
has  grown  to  be. 

For  example,  the  Peking  organizations 
were  immediately  followed  by  local  socie- 
ties in  all  large  cities  and  the  result  is  about 
the  neatest  and  completest  coordination  of 
effort  anyone  has  ever  witnessed.  If  the 
local  societies  had  given  themselves  shorter 
names  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to 
write  them  all  down,  but  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that,  respectively,  they  function  at 
Tientsin,  for  East  Chi-li,  Paotingfu  for 
West  Chi-li,  Tsinanfu  for  Shan-tung,  Kai- 
feng  for  Honan,  Tai-uan  for  Shan-si,  and  at 
Hankow  and  Shanghai.  All  operating  units 
are  of  mixed  foreign  and  Chinese  member- 
ship and  all  of  them  work  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  central  executive 
committee  in  Peking,  so  there  is  no  overlap- 
ping or  confusion  at  any  point.  All  funds 
are  pooled  under  the  control  of  the  central 

committee 
and  are  dis- 
pensed ac- 
cording to 
the  ration 
adopted  at 
the  early 
conference, 
modified 
from  time  to 
time  to  meet 
develop- 
ments of  the 
situation. 
The  Com- 
mittee for 
West  Chi- 
li— having 
the  largest 
territory  to 
cover  and 
some  of  the 
worst  condi- 
tions to  con- 
tend with  — 
is  disbursing 
about  26  per 
cent  of  the 
funds  avail- 
able to  date. 
East  Chi-li  is 
using  20  per 
cent,  Shan- 
tung 14  per 
cent ,  and 
Honan  20 
per  cent, 
while  Shan- 
si  and  Shen- 
si,  having 
lesser  de- 
mands, are 
carrying  on 
with  smaller 
appropria- 
tions. 


Shan-tung  would  require  a  great  deal 
more  if  it  were  not  for  the  American  Red 
Cross.  The  American  Red  Cross  has  di- 
vided that  province  with  the  famine-relief 
organization  and  is  taking  care  of  the  west 
half  all  on  its  own,  and  performing  a  most 
remarkable  and  interesting  service.  But 
that  story  shall  come  later. 

I  am  writing  away  as  if  there  were  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  money  in  hand,  as  though 
the  question  of  finance  were  the  least  of 
the  worries  of  the  workers.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  treasury  has  never  been  quite  two 
jumps  ahead  of  utter  depletion,  and  the 
amount  of  relief  being  given  does  not  cover 
more  than  about  2  per  cent  of  the  actual 
need.  It  has  had  to  be  a  case  all  the  way 
through  of  the  selection  of  the  most  des- 
perate sufferers  or  victims  regarded  fittest 
to  survive.  The  others,  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands, have  to  be  kept  away  from  the  relief 
stations  by  main  force,  because  to  admit  a 
larger  number  than  the  organizations  have 
adequate  ration  for  would  be  to  spread 
assistance  out  too  thin  and  render  all  un- 
availing. The  idea  is  not  to  attempt  to 
satisfy  temporarily  the  hunger  of  vast 
numbers,  but  to  carry  through  as  many  as 
possible  and  save  their  lives. 

I  have  said  that  in  the  beginning  the 
Chinese  began  to  look  to  their  government 
for  action,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record 
that  the  government  responded  promptly 
and  whole-heartedly.  The  government  has 
no  money;  but  maskee! — what's  the  differ- 
ence?— the  government  has  the  people  and 
the  public  utilities.  No  government  ever 
went  quite  so  broke  but  it  still  managed  to 
survive.  The  little  emperor  himself  in  his 
gilded  cage  within  the  forbidden  city  is 
jestingly  referred  to  as  a  famine  victim.  A 
combination  of  the  unpatriotic  drainage  of 
the  national  exchequer  and  long  drought 
in  the  various  fields  of  national  resources 
has  created  a  governmental  famine,  and  I 
cannot  think  of  a  better  proof  of  its  acute- 
ness  than  the  fact  that  the  little  emperor 
has  not  had  a  dollar  of  his  allowance  for 
three  years.  He  can't  even  get  married, 
because  he  has  no  money  to  pay  for  the 
ceremonies. 

Transportation  Difficulties 

At  the  outset  the  government  established 
famine-bureau  officials,  who  have  since 
directed  all  governmental  relief  participa- 
tion, and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  first 
measure  to  suggest  itself  to  them  was  to 
proceed  at  once  with  the  building  of  two 
projected  lines  of  railroad  in  order  that 
famine  labor  might  be  employed.  These 
roads — one  connecting  the  Peking  and 
Hankow  line  with  the  Tientsin  and  Pukow 
line,  two  hundred  miles  long,  and  the  other 
from  Chi-fu  to  Wei-hai-wei — are  in  rapid 
process  of  construction  and  are  carrying 
thousands  of  utterly  dependent  men  and 
their  families  through  the  winter.  The 
government  even  submitted  to  a  general 
supervision  of  all  expenditures  of  the  relief 
organization.  The  first  thing  the  central 
committee  did  was  to  employ  a  firm  of 
expert  accountants  to  audit  all  books  and 
keep  the  various  financial  records  straight, 
and  the  Chinese  could  do  no  less  than  like- 
wise, so  what  must  have  looked  to  inter- 
ested parties  in  the  beginning  like  a  lovely 
chance  to  squeeze  resolved  itself  into  a 
chance  for  Chinese  officials  to  prove  they 
can  be  honest  if  they  are  compelled  to  be. 
And  many  of  them  have  been  very  generous, 
too.  The  president  came  across  the  other 
day  with  a  contribution  of  $30,000,  and 
other  officials  have  given  very  liberally. 

The  famine  bureau  immediately  ar- 
ranged for  free  transportation  on  the  state 
railways  for  all  famine-relief  grain  from 
Manchuria  and  Mongolia  into  the  stricken 
areas.  It  should  be  noted  that  Manchuria 
and  Mongolia,  with  great  grain-producing 
territories,  have  been  shut  in  by  the  war 
many  years  and  have  accumulated  sufficient 
stores  to  feed  the  world  if  transportation 
were  available.  The  chief  difficulty  with 
China  has  always  been  one  of  transporta- 
tion, but  if  the  present  horrors  are  teaching 
the  Chinese  anything  they  are  teaching 
them  the  value  of  railroads.  I  imagine  that 
hereafter  foreign  builders  of  railroads  in 
China  will  meet  with  less  prejudice  and 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  people,  even 
though  they  do  not  receive  a  unanimous 
welcome  or  hearty  cooperation,  because 
the  railroads  are  justifying  themselves  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  in  a  very  striking 
manner.  Wherever  they  run  the  suffering 
populations  have  been  reached  with 
prompt  and  adequate  relief,  while  off  in 

(Continued  on  Page  48) 
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ONE  important  advantage  of 
using  Sheetrock,  the  fireproof 
wallboard,  in  either  new  con- 
struction or  alterations,  is  that  as  soon 
as  the  work  is  done  the  room  is  ready 
for  occupancy.  There  is  no  delay  any- 
where in  the  simple  process  of  erecting 
standard  walls  and  ceilings  with  Sheet- 
rock.  No  change  in  the  type  of  labor 
employed  is  necessary,  and  the  work  itself 
is  so  clean  that  there  is  no  litter  to  he  re- 
moved. From  the  start  to  the  finished  job 
is  a  short  time  where  Sheetrock  is  used. 


Sheetrock  comes  in  broad,  ceiling-high 
sections,  all  ready  for  use.  The  same 
carpenters  who  finish  the  framework 
and  floors  can  nail  the  Sheetrock  to  the 
joists  or  studding.  Sheetrock  is  made 
from  pure  rock.  It  is  fireproof— inspected 
and  approved  by  The  National  Board  of 
Underwriters.  It  will  not  warp  or  buckle. 
It  makes  permanent,  rigid,  tight-jointed 
walls  and  ceilings  that  take  any  decora- 
tion you  choose — paper,  paint  or  panels. 
Write  us  for  the  free  booklet,  "W  alls 
of  Worth." 


SHEETROCK 


yhe  FIRE  PROOF 


W  A  LLBOARD 


UNITKD  STATES  GYPSUM  COMPANY,  General  Offices :  205  W.  Monroe  Street,  C'hioaKo 

World's  Lorgttt  Producers  if  Gypsum  Products 


SALES  <n  i  i<  ES  N'rw  York,  n  Y  .  Bufi«lo.  N  Y  .  Bothm,  Maae.,  WuWaiton, 
l)  i  ,  Philadelphia.  Pa  ,  PttUburghi  Pa  ,  <  lavetand,  Ohio,  <  bv  Innati,  <>Im<i.  Detroit, 
\) ii  h !«. in,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Minneapolis,  Minnrmta,  SI  Louit,  Minvniri, 
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ftcttyanna 

Washer 


IS  info 

R>pu1arity 

with  a  Sensationally 
Low  Price 

POLLYANNA— the  last  word  in 
high-class  electric  washers — as  fine 
a  machine  as  money  can  buy — 
full  standard  capacity — with  copper 
tub,  and  big,  beautiful  cabinet — 

NOW 

T  Itgi  Swinging 
aw^P^w^  wringer 

(Price  west  of  Rocky  Mts.  $150) 

This  wonderful  machine  with  the  Swinging 
Tub  has  the  most  natural  mechanical  motion 
of  any  oscillating  type  washer.  The  Pollyanna 
tub  swings  50  times  a  minute — creating  a 
"Double  Whirlpool"  agitation  that  washes 
clothes  to  perfection  in  double-quick  time! 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

which  gives  full  details  of  this  washer  of  top- 
notch  quality  at  a  real  rock-bottom  price. 
Easy  Payments  if  desired.  WRITE!  Ask.  for 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Manufacturers  Distributing  Company 

Manufacturers  and  National  Distributors 

415  Fullerton  Bldg.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Can  be  equipped 
with  motor  for 
any  electric  current 

Instantly  changes  —  at 
touch  of  the  toe — from 
easy-rolling  casters  to 
rigid  iron  feet. 


Our  Price 
Saves  You 
Real  Money 


Dealers!  Write  for  full  details  of 
interesting  proposition  on  Pollyanna. 
Some  very  desirable  territory  still  open. 


(Continued  from  Page  46) 

railroadless  interiors  the  stricken  millions 
must  depend  on  lumbering  mule  carts 
which  have  a  capacity  of  just  about  enough 
to  keep  the  mules  and  carters  on  their  jour- 
ney, and  which  move  along  at  a  snail's  pace 
over  ancient  and  execrable  trails  that  no- 
body has  attempted  to  improve  since  the 
days  of  Confucius. 

The  government  railroad  systems  in 
operation  are  not  models  of  efficiency  by 
any  means,  and  in  the  beginning  it  looked 
as  though  the  few  extra  shipments  for  grain- 
relief  purposes  would  paralyze  traffic  alto- 
gether, but  Mr.  J.  E.  Baker,  the  American 
engineer  in  the  Ministry  of  Communica- 
tions, was  put  on  the  job  and  told  to  de- 
velop grain-transportation  facilities  to  the 
maximum  without  delay — which,  with 
characteristically  American  short-cut  meth- 
ods, Mr.  Baker  proceeded  immediately  to 
do.  He  was  all  over  the  place  in  no  time. 
He  rearranged  schedules,  assembled  freight 
cars  and  engines,  organized  a  working  out- 
fit including  guards  for  the  food  trains,  set 
up  special  purchasing,  shipping  and  receiv- 
ing stations,  and  did  all  that  needed  doing, 
and  within  a  few  days  was  moving  3000 
tons  of  grain  a  day  down  from  the  north 
with  an  available  reserve  capacity  of  3000 
tons  more.  There  is  now  no  difficulty  at 
all  on  the  railway  lines.  The  difficulty  is  to 
get  food  into  regions  far  removed  from 
these  modern  conveniences.  The  next  thing 
the  government  did  was  to  place  a  surtax 
on  exports  and  communications,  and  this 
was  brought  home  in  the  form  of  a  consider- 
able extra  charge  to  everyone  who  sends  a 
telegram  or  buys  a  railroad  ticket.  The 
famine  tax  is  becoming  as  familiar  a  phrase 
here  as  the  war  tax  has  been  to  us  for  lo! 
these  several  years.  After  which  the  gov- 
ernment raised  a  loan  of  $4,000,000  from 
foreign  banking  concerns  and  pledged  the 
surtax  and  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
imports  tax  to  secure  it,  this  loan  to 
be  administered  by  a  special  commission 
composed  of  government  officials  and  the 
foreign  members  of  the  international  com- 
mittee. All  famine-relief  representatives  in 
the  field — agents  and  workers  of  all  grades 
and  descriptions — have  passes  on  the  gov- 
ernment railroads;  all  telegrams  relating 
to  relief  business  are  franked  to  all  parts  of 
the  country  where  telegraph  wires  or  cables 
run;  office  space,  storage  warehouses, 
clerical  personnel,  whenever  possible  are 
furnished;  and  all  in  all  the  government 
is  doing  as  much  as  reasonably  could  be 
expected. 

Devoted  Missionaries 

When  people  in  China,  the  foreigners 
particularly,  first  began  to  realize  the 
famine  and  gauge  its  magnitude  two  dis- 
tinct courses  of  action  presented  themselves. 
The  first  was  to  do  what  could  be  done  to 
put  an  end  to  the  famine  itself.  The  second 
was  to  give  direct  aid  to  as  many  victims  as 
food  could  be  provided  for,  and  save  as 
many  lives  as  possible.  It  began  to  be 
known  that  in  their  desperation  people 
were  resorting  to  expedients  to  keep  bodies 
and  souls  together  such  as  never  before 
were  heard  of,  so  it  was  not  thought  likely 
there  would  be  much  seed  wheat  in  their 
possession  for  planting  the  winter  crop. 
A  quick  campaign  for  funds  was  instituted 
in  a  number  of  cities  simultaneously,  and 
the  money  obtained  was  sent  to  Christian 
missionaries  here  and  there,  to  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  farmers  for  the  purchase 
of  wheat.  At  the  same  time  some  seed 
grain  was  shipped  to  various  points,  but  as 
early  as  that  it  was  still  possible  to  buy 
grain  in  the  larger  centers  along  the  rail- 
roads, and  even  some  places  in  the  interior. 
And  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  not  a  great 
deal  of  the  seed  money  was  needed,  because 
the  same  thought  which  disturbed  the  anx- 
ious foreigners  also  occurred  to  the  starv- 
ing farmers,  only  it  occurred  to  the  farmers 
first.  Moreover,  the  interior  populations 
have  with  them  always  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, and  missionaries  everywhere 
recognized  at  once  that  the  most  important 
immediate  consideration  was  to  get  winter 
wheat  in.  They  supplied  seed  whenever 
necessary,  urged  discouraged  farmers  on, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  reports  began 
to  come  in  from  Hsien,  or  county,  officials 
that  the  winter  wheat  in  famine  areas  was 
all  in,  and  that  a  larger  acreage  had  been 
planted  than  ever  before. 

But  here  it  is,  getting  along  to  the  first 
of  March,  and  it  has  neither  snowed  nor 
rained.  Even  the  cheerfulest  among  the 
optimists  is  beginning  to  admit  that  a  part 
crop  of  winter  wheat  is  all  that  can  possibly 


be  hoped  for,  and  unless  it  rains  in  April 
and  May  there  will  be  no  crop  at  all.  Inci- 
dentally, because  there  was  no  feed  to 
carry  them  through  the  winter  the  farmers 
everywhere  began  in  the  early  fall  to  sell 
their  farm  animals.  These  were  bought  up 
and  shipped  to  the  south  by  hundreds  of 
thousands.  It  is  said  that  in  some  districts 
as  many  as  90  per  cent  of  all  animals  had 
been  disposed  of,  with  the  result  that  the 
spring  planting  will  be  seriously  retarded 
and  in  many  sections  reduced  to  a  fraction 
of  its  normal  extent.  The  missions  are 
taking  care  of  a  good  many  animals,  but 
there  is  sure  to  be  an  unprecedented  short- 
age when  animals  are  most  needed. 

The  missionaries  are  everywhere,  and 
considering  the  various  kinds  of  work  they 
do  one  wonders  how  the  interior  popula- 
tions ever  got  along  without  them.  They 
may  have  their  peculiarities,  but  it  has  to  be 
admitted  that  these  peculiarities  are  such 
as  to  create  prejudice  against  them  in  the 
minds  of  none  but  the  godless.  I  have  been 
out  among  them  recently  in  far-removed, 
isolated,  sometimes  rather  terrible  places, 
where  so  many  of  them  choose  to  spend 
their  lives  in  service;  and  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned  my  hat  is  off  to  them  for  keeps. 

Plucky  American  Women 

I  am  not  very  enthusiastic  about  evangel- 
ization among  the  heathen,  but  I  am  strong 
for  sanitation  and  health,  and  sanitation 
and  health  are  what  the  missionaries  are 
teaching  the  heathen  these  days.  Not  that 
they  have  grown  lax  in  evangelization  or 
have  ceased  to  preach  the  gospel— this 
would  be  impossible.  The  gospel  is  their 
own  anchor  and  without  it  they  would  have 
nothing  to  sustain  them  in  their  monoto- 
nous, long-drawn-out,  and  nearly  always 
repulsive  labors.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
missionaries  there  would  be  mighty  little 
famine  relief  available  for  the  interior  mul- 
titudes of  China  to-day.  They  all  speak  the 
language  of  the  tribes  they  work  for,  and  in 
recent  years  they  have  gained  the  esteem 
and  confidence  not  only  of  the  people  but  of 
the  officials  as  well,  so  that  they  are  now 
able  to  go  anywhere  and  form  contacts  no 
other  foreigners  could  form  and  get  results 
no  other  foreigners  possibly  could  hope  to 
attain.  The  mission  stations,  schools  and 
colleges  are  supplying  practically  the  en- 
tire working  force  in  the  outfields  famine 
relief,  and  have  at  the  same  time  con- 
verted their  own  establishments,  great  and 
small,  into  relief  centers  which  are  overrun 
constantly  by  beseeching  throngs  of  peo- 
ple, who  regard  the  women  Christian  mis- 
sionaries as  kind,  Heaven-sent  mothers 
whose  plain  duty  is  to  look  after  them. 

I  spent  a  couple  of  days  last  week  at  the 
American  Board  Mission  in  Techou,  and 
there  I  saw  a  demonstration  on  a  large 
scale  of  the  Chinese  tendency  to  lean  on 
Christian  charity  in  times  of  dire  distress. 
This  mission  is  a  fine  institution.  It  was 
started  a  good  many  years  ago  in  a  village 
a  few  miles  away,  but  they  put  a  railroad 
through  Techou  and  when  the  mission  got 
the  money  really  to  establish  itself  and 
spread  out  and  add  to  the  personnel  and 
the  variety  of  its  activities  it  decided  to 
move  up  on  the  line  of  communications. 
Its  group  of  buildings  is  very  creditable 
and  an  example  to  the  mud-hut-sheltered 
populace  of  what  can  be  done  if  they  wish 
and  will  to  build  strong  enough  to  overcome 
all  obstacles  and  difficulties.  There  is  a  gray 
stone  hospital,  to  begin  with,  this  being  the 
largest  building,  as  usual;  after  which  are 
a  fine  school  building  for  boys  and  girls, 
an  administration  building,  dormitories,  a 
home  for  the  nursing  staff  and  unmarried 
teachers,  a  few  cottages  for  married  teach- 
ers and  doctors,  power  house  and  some 
outbuildings — all  built  out  of  the  same  set 
of  blocks,  but  well  built  and  most  impres- 
sive. The  country  round  about  is  all  flat 
and  rather  desolate.  It  is  in  an  area  which 
"China's  Sorrow"  laid  under  six  to  eight 
feet  of  water  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1917, 
during  which  period  the  inhabitants  of  the 
grand  foreign  buildings  lived  in  the  upper 
stories  only  and  went  about  their  various 
duties  and  out  on  expeditions  of  mercy  on 
rafts.  After  this  they  built  a  strong  flood 
wall,  which  makes  the  compound  now  look 
considerably  like  a  fortress. 

There  is  no  use  of  my  trying  to  describe 
the  streams  of  humanity  that  flow  in  and 
out  the  always  open  gates  of  this  com- 
pound. They  are  almost  terrifying  in  their 
abject  misery.  And  I  want  it  understood 
that  this  abject  misery  is  not  normal.  I 
know  China  fairly  well.  During  the  past 
seventeen  years  I  have  spent  more  time  in 


the  East  than  at  home,  and  I  know  that  the 
average  person  among  the  people  who  now 
stand  in  dignified  appeal  at  the  gates  of 
charity  in  China  would  almost  rather  die 
than  beg.  For  the  most  part  they  are  ordi- 
narily comfortable  farmers,  victims  now  of 
a  great  natural  calamity  that  has  narrowed 
their  margin  of  self-reliance  to  the  vanish- 
ing point.  The  sight  of  them  is,  I  think,  the 
saddest  thing  I  have  ever  seen.  The  mis- 
sion cannot  do  much  for  the  throngs  except 
to  get  individual  records  and  try  to  place 
an  occasional  person  here  and  there  where 
relief  is  being  dispensed;  but  some  build- 
ings have  been  cleared  out  to  make  room 
for  women  and  girl  refugees.  As  many 
women  as  possible  have  been  put  to  work 
of  various  kinds;  unnecessary  sewing — 
anything  to  keep  them  busy  and  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  believe  they  have 
earned  the  food  which  is  given  them,  while 
the  little  girls — many  of  them  rescued  from 
the  purchasing  agents  of  the  city  houses  of 
bondage — are  set  at  the  study  of  Chinese 
phonetic  script,  the  idea  being  to  open 
their  minds.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the 
women,  but  there  were  seventy  of  nearly 
two  hundred  little  girls  who  had  mumps. 
Their  dormitory  was  jocosely  referred  to  as 
the  mumpery,  and  I  was  not  permitted  to 
go  near  it.  The  hospital  had  in  every  kind 
of  case,  from  tuberculosis,  typhus  and  ty- 
phoid, to  starvation  dropsy  and  frozen 
feet,  and  I  wondered  at  the  nerve  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  American  women  who  were 
conducting  it.  I  can  think  of  any  num- 
ber of  things  I|  would  rather  do  than 
nurse  a  Chinese  coolie,  even  after  I  got  him 
cleaned  up. 

While  I  was  at  the  mission  I  made  a  trip 
down  the  American  Red  Cross  Road  and 
was  reduced  to  silent  wonder  that  my 
countrymen  should  be  engaged  in  such  an 
extraordinary  enterprise.  When  it  began 
to  be  evident  that  North  China  was  in  for 
the  most  terrible  winter  in  China's  recorded 
history  the  American  Red  Cross  sent  over 
$500,000  with  instructions  to  spend  it 
where  it  would  do  the  most  good;  and  at 
once  the  Red  Cross  directors  saw  visions 
of  something  in  the  way  of  constructive 
philanthropy  that  would  not  only  meet  the 
immediate  necessities  of  large  numbers  of 
people  but  help  in  some  measure  to  insure 
these  people  against  a  repetition  of  the 
catastrophe  which  had  overtaken  them. 
At  first  there  was  the  possibility  of  under- 
taking some  greatly  needed  extension  and 
engineering  work  on  the  Grand  Canal,  but 
there  were  some  governmental  and  other 
complications  in  this  connection,  so  it  was 
decided  that  the  Red  Cross  money  should 
be  used  to  build  roads.  The  question  was 
where,  but  in  the  final  apportionment  of 
territory  among  various  relief  bodies  the 
western  half  of  the  province  of  Shan-tung 
was  given  the  American  Red  Cross  along 
with  permission  to  build  roads  wherever  it 
was  thought  they  would  be  most  useful. 

Sunken  Roadways 

I  wish  I  could  describe  this  area.  It  is 
practically  treeless,  flat  as  a  table  top  and 
the  color  of  sun-baked  clay,  without  so 
much  as  a  single  gleam  of  green  in  winter  to 
relieve  its  dreadful  monotony,  but  the  soil 
is  a  loose  formation  of  crumbling  earth  of 
extraordinary  depths,  and  it  seems  to  me 
the  dreary  history  of  middle-class  China  is 
written  in  the  cart  tracks  which  cross  and 
recross  it  at  every  imaginable  angle.  These 
tracks — unbelievably  rough  and  torture- 
some  trails — are  almost  invariably  sunken; 
not  cut  down  by  the  efforts  of  human 
hands  to  improve,  but  worn  down  by  cen- 
turies of  use.  In  some  places  they  are  as 
much  as  eight  or  ten  feet  below  the  surface 
plain,  and  travelers  along  them  know  that 
the  carts  of  antediluvians  have  passed 
where  their  own  carts  are  passing.  When 
the  rains  are  heavy  or  when  the  Yellow 
River  breaks  out  they  become  impassable, 
and  many  populations  remain  shut  up  in 
their  villages  for  weeks  and  sometimes 
months  on  end. 

The  Pukow  and  Tientsin  Railroad  runs 
right  up  through  the  center  of  this  terri- 
tory, but  there  are  hundreds  of  miles  on 
either  side  whose  inhabitants  enjoy  none 
of  its  benefits  because  they  have  no  con- 
necting roadways.  The  American  Red 
Cross  decided  to  shoot  a  hundred  miles  of 
good  highway  off  to  the  southwestward, 
and  to  connect  it  to  the  railroad  with 
branches  into  all  important  stations.  And 
the  idea  was  to  raise  the  road  above  flood 
level  and  make  it  serviceable  all  the  year 
round.   I  can  imagine  the  hemmings  and 
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Eat  Slowly 

The  next  time  you  go  out 
for  a  quick  lunch  take  a  look 
at  the  people  about  you. 

You  will  find  that  you  and 
they  are  all  eating  too  rapidly, 
are  not  masticating  their  food 
thoroughly,  and  hence  are  not 
preparing  it  properly  for  its 
journey  through  the  digestive 
apparatus. 

So,  put  on  the  brakes,  eat 
more  slowly,  masticate  your 
food  more  thoroughly,  then 
after  each  meal  chew  a  stick 
of  Beeman's  Original  Pepsin 
Gum,  and  soon  you  will  find 
your  digestion  improving  and 
your  efficiency  increasing. 
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(Concluded  from  Page  48) 

hawings  of  the  local  Chinese  officials  before 
whom  the  proposition  was  laid,  but  what- 
ever they  may  have  thought  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  American  engineers  they 
grasped  the  fact  that  only  famine  labor  was 
to  be  employed  and  that  the  main  object  of 
the  undertaking  was  to  give  work  to  a  few 
thousand  destitute  men  to  enable  them  to 
carry  their  families  through  the  winter, 
so  a  complete  and  wholly  amicable  under- 
standing was  arrived  at  between  the  officials 
and  the  philanthropists,  and  work  began. 

The  Red  Cross  recruited  labor  through- 
out the  territory  for  which  it  was  respon- 
sible, making  surveys  in  every  town  and 
village  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
secret-service  agency,  and  selecting  the 
neediest  only  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
road  builders.  It  is  not  much  exaggeration 
to  say  the  entire  populations  applied  for 
jobs,  but  recruiting  was  done  on  a  percent- 
age of  the  population  system:  so  many 
men  from  each  town  and  village,  according 
to  conditions  found;  and  the  recruiting 
agents  had  to  harden  their  hearts  to  abide 
by  their  instructions.  Many  times  large 
numbers  of  men  in  a  community,  all  equally 
in  need,  would  be  left  over  when  recruiting 
was  practically  finished.  There  would  be 
places  for  two  more,  let  us  say,  and  these 
men  would  get  together  in  solemn  assembly 
and  draw  lots  to  see  which  among  them 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  work  and 
live.  It  must  have  been  heartbreaking 
business. 

The  hours  of  labor  are  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  but  the  implements  provided  are 
of  modern  American  make  instead  of  the 
antiquated  implements  these  Chinese  are 
accustomed  to  toil  with,  and  I  am  told  they 
regard  twelve  hours'  digging  with  a  shining 
shovel  or  a  sharp  pick  as  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  rest  cure.  I  could  write  reams 
about  this  road  and  the  human  interests 
encountered  upon  it,  but  the  kind  of  space 
I  am  filling  with  words  is  not  illimitable. 
I  went  down  to  the  end  of  the  line  where 
construction  is  in  progress  and  saw  1000 
men  in  what  looked  to  me  to  be  positively 


feverish  activity.  There  are  some  12,000 
of  them  at  work,  and  this  means  more  than 
60,000  mouths  accounted  for.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  extend  the  road  another  100 
miles  and  take  on  another  10,000  men. 

I  rode  over  the  finished  section  of  eight- 
een miles;  I  observed  the  excellence  of  its 
construction  with  all  the  pride  with  which 
the  inhabitants  regarded  it,  and  could  not 
fail  to  consider  its  enduring  benefit;  but  I 
think  I  pondered  most  deeply  upon  the 
fact  that  this,  the  first  modern  highway 
to  be  built  in  the  interior  of  China,  will 
always  be  known  as  the  American  Red 
Cross  Road.  The  international  committee 
has  collected  and  disbursed  a  total  of 
$4,054,000;  different  Christian  missions — 
notably  the  Canadians— have  suspended 
or  partly  suspended  normal  operations  and 
have  turned  their  annual  appropriations  in 
full  or  in  part  over  to  the  famine  relief; 
the  community  of  Manila  has  sent  $50,000, 
with  a  promise  of  more  and,  fortunately, 
American  funds  are  now  beginning  to  come 
in  in  substantial  amounts ;  but  the  American 
public  has  been  taught  to  realize  what  it 
costs  to  save  lives,  and  will  not  be  surprised 
that  the  appeal  to  America  is  for  many 
millions. 

As  I  write,  a  national  appeal  is  being  or- 
ganized for  China,  by  which  it  is  hoped 
every  corner  of  the  tremendous  country 
will  be  reached.  It  will  be  conducted  along 
lines  with  which  all  Western  peoples  have 
become  familiar  as  a  result  of  the  war  and 
its  dire  effects,  but  it  will  be  something 
entirely  new  in  the  lives  of  the  Chinese 
people — a  new  and  beneficial  awakening  to 
conceptions  of  mutual  service  such  as  they 
never  yet  have  dreamed  of.  Even  political 
differences  will  be  put  aside  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  North  and  South  alike  will  be 
appealed  to  as  though  the  disunion  of 
China  had  ceased  to  be.  And  who  can  tell 
but  that  the  occasion  may  serve  to  hasten 
the  settlement  of  the  disagreements  which 
divide  the  country  against  itself? 

Editor's  Note —  The  Editor  of  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  forward 
contributions  to  the  China  Famine  Fund. 
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Industrially,  Argentina  is  the  most  ad- 
vanced country  in  South  America.  Out  of 
a  population  of  perhaps  eight  millions,  fully 
two  millions  live  in  Buenos  Aires.  Once  a 
cattle  and  cowboy  country,  with  no  par- 
ticular living  problems,  she  swung  into 
world  markets  with  her  wheat,  beef,  wool 
and  hides,  suddenly  becoming  a  country  of 
stiff  living  costs.  Congestion  in  Buenos 
Aires  and  the  beginning  of  manufacturing 
industries  intensified  economic  problems. 
Wages  have  not  kept  pace  with  living 
costs.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  families  in 
Buenos  Aires  live  in  one-room  homes. 
Naturally  there  is  discontent.  Within  the 
past  two  years  Buenos  Aires  has  seen  strike 
riots  approaching  revolution  and  railroad 
riots  throughout  the  country  marked  by 
great  disorder  and  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty. Even  where  violence  has  been  absent, 
strikes  have  paralyzed  industry  and  trade. 
Through  a  recent  extension  of  suffrage  the 
national  government  has  a  strong  labor  and 
radical  influence. 

To  make  some  headway  out  of  these 
difficulties  an  organization  called  the  Aso- 
ciacion  del  Trabajo  was  formed.  "Tra- 
bajo"  means  "work."  The  organization 
includes  manufacturers,  merchants  and 
labor  leaders,  publishes  a  weekly  journal 
dealing  with  industrial  and  economic 
matters,  and  studies  Argentina's  economic 
problems,  seeking  rational  solutions. 

When  American  manufacturers  proposed 
to  hold  their  exposition,  Dr.  A.  Del  Ora 
Maini,  secretary  of  the  Asociacion  del  Tra- 
bajo, asked  that  exhibits  be  sent  to  show  our 
welfare-work,  housing,  technical-training, 
thrift  and  insurance  plans  and  industrial 
betterment  generally. 

He  not  only  knew  through  reading  what 
we  had  in  this  line  but  also  knew  the  cor- 
porations and  communities  in  the  United 
States  that  have  carried  out  betterment 
work  most  successfully. 

Labor  organization  is  new  in  Argentina, 
and  radicals  are  likely  to  give  it  sinister 
tendencies.  Both  employers  and  workers 
need  constructive  ideas  and  the  get- 
together  spirit.  The  American  exhibits 
will  be  educational,  showing  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  United  States,  and 
will  suggest  ways  of  bettering  conditions 
in  Argentina,  offsetting  radicalism  and 


violence.  Rather  curiously,  our  friend  John 
Bull  himself  is  just  now  paying  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  Yankee  efficiency  and  wel- 
fare methods. 

Our  sales  of  automobiles  abroad  involve 
the  export  of  our  good-roads  spirit  and 
organization.  Our  sales  of  railroad  equip- 
ment must  be  backed  by  the  same  trans- 
portation development  that  linked  our  own 
continent  together.  Our  sales  of  many 
other  commodities  involve  improvements 
in  sanitation,  production,  distribution, 
earning  capacity  and  purchasing  power  for 
our  customers  in  other  countries. 

John  Bull  has  his  spiritual  exports,  too, 
represented  by  terms  like  "palabra  ingles," 
or  "English  word,"  which  throughout 
Latin  America  means  scrupulous  respect 
for  one's  bargain  or  appointment. 

Rivalry  between  Briton  and  Yank  looms 
large  in  several  directions — sales  of  mer- 
chandise in  world  markets,  rivalry  in  ship- 
ping and  banking,  far-reaching  changes  in 
basic  things  underlying  world  trade,  such 
as  coal  and  petroleum,  friction,  propaganda, 
pin  pricking,  fear  and  conceit — both  ele- 
vated to  the  false  plane  of  nationality. 

That  we  have  made  much  headway 
against  John  Bull  in  world-wide  selling 
organization  is  a  hope  rather  than  a  fact. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  some  definite 
advantages — good  will  and  better  acquaint- 
ance growing  out  of  war?  trade;  surplus 
output  of  characteristic  Yankee  products 
in  which  we  excel,  as  automobiles,  agri- 
cultural implements,  machine  tools,  office 
equipment;  new  shipping  and  banking 
facilities;  a  more  vivid  appeal  of  world 
trade  to  the  American  imagination. 

As  salesmen,  both  Briton  and  Yank  will 
unquestionably  generate  a  lot  of  heat  and 
noise  while  hustling  after  the  same  order. 
But  the  real  job  for  both  is  creating  new 
business  by  development  of  the  resources 
and  purchasing  power  of  countries  where 
trade  is  sought.  The  world  is  still  so  large 
in  that  respect  that  there  seems  to  be 
ample  room  for  both,  each  working  in  his 
own  way,  each  utilizing  his  distinctively 
different  genius  for  business  and  its  meth- 
ods. Working  thus,  better  acquaintance  is 
bound  to  come,  and  with  better  acquaint- 
ance will  disappear  most  of  the  present 
misunderstanding  and  suspicion. 
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Dilapidation 


oApplication 


T^gstbnation 


V^7HEN  a  house  owner  is  in 
^  *  the  market  for  a  new  roof  in 
these  days  of  costly  labor  and 
materials,  he  thinks  twice  before 
he  buys.  First  he  thinks  of 
permanence;  second  he  thinks 
of  economy  —  two  considerations 
met  perfectly  by  laying  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  over  the  old 
shingles. 

An  economy  from  the  start 

Of  course,  you  save  money  this  way, 
since  you  do  not  have  to  tear  off  the  old 
shingles,  nor  do  you  have  to  put  on  new 
sheathing  boards.  But  it  is  not  so  much 
a  question  of  being  able  to  afford  tear- 
ing off  the  old  roof;  b}'  leaving  the  old 
shingles  on  you  have  that  additional  in- 
sulation and  protection. 


Re-roof  for 
the  last  time 

—  right  over  the  old  shingles 


A  postcard  will 

bring  this  booklet 

You'll  want  it  when  you 
come  to  decide  on  re-roofing. 
It  proves  that  the  best  shin- 
gles are.  in  the  long  run, 
the  least  expensive.  Send 
to  Johns-Manoillc,  Inc., 
Madison  Ave.  at  41st  St., 
New  York  City. 


Tearing  off  the  old  shingles  was  always 
a  nuisance  and  even  a  destruction — broken 
shrubbery,  littered  lawns,  and  a  great 
clutter  of  splinters  and  dirt  in  the  house 
and  around  the  house — and  all  this  de- 
structive labor  had  to  be. paid  for  before 
the  constructive  work  was  started. 

Increases  property  value 

The  condition  of  a  roof  is  strongly  re- 
flected in  the  market  value  of  the  house. 
It  is  not  surprising  then,  that  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos  Shingles 
when  laid  over  an  old  roof 
more  than  prove  their  worth 
in  increased  property  value. 


Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles 
are  made  from  asbestos  rock  fibres 
combined  with  Portland  cement 
under  tremendous  pressure.  They 
have  all  the  permanence  of  the 
asbestos  rock  from  which  they  are 
made — and  that  has  endured  for 
uncounted  ages. 
Each  shingle  is  an  artistic  slab  of  ever- 
lasting mineral. 

No  more  re-roofing 

These  shingles  can  neither  curl  nor 
chip,  warp  nor  shale.  As  there  is  nothing 
in  them  to  decay,  rust  or  burn,  they  are 
practically  indestructible.  So  you  can  be 
sure  that  the  next  re-roofing  bill  you  pay 
will  be  the  last  one  if  you  use  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos  Shingles. 

The  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc., 
whose  business  it  is  to  classify  building 
materials  in  regard  to  fire  risk,  give  to 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  the 
highest  ratings. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 

INCORPORATED 
Maditon  Ave.  at  4Ul  St..  New  York  City 
Branches  in  65  Large  Cities 
For  Canada 
CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  Ltd. 
Toronto 


IKE  COWTLN 

Through — 


ns-Manvill 

Asbestos  Shingles 


Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 

JOHNS-MANVILLE 

Serves  in  Comcrvalion 


Heat    In  mI        n       I  ti|  li 
Temperature  Cement*. 
Aabentos  Roofinus, 
Packintft,  Brake 
Lining*,  Fir* 
Prevent  ion 
Product* 
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HAUGHTON 

ELEVATORS 


err 

/HE  new  11-story  addition  to 
^the  Bond  Hotel,  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, to  be  entirely  equipped 
with  Haughton  V-groove  single- 
gear  passenger  elevators. 

Haughton  machines  of  the  geared 
type  are  noted  for  rapid  handling 
at  floors,  and  ability  to  give  con- 
tinuous service  at  the  lowest  cost 
of  operation  and  maintenance. 


blossom  and  fruit.  So  they  had  lived  in 
luxury.  Sandilands  had  been  safe  and  com- 
fortable. He  was  a  harmless  man,  and  these 
were  his  only  demands.  Drama  sat  upon 
him  like  an  ill-cut  coat. 

Yet  often  through  this  easy  life  the  great 
dread  had  come.  He  pushed  it  away  with 
the  flat  of  his  hands;  yet  he  knew  all  along 
that  he  had  only  three  years  to  live.  And 
to-night,  this  Sunday  night,  the  future  was 
the  present.  Their  time  had  ended,  their 
time  had  come! 

"I'll  have  a  cigar."  He  roused  himself. 
"I've  got  two  left." 

That  had  been  one  of  his  luxuries  at 
Birdham,  a  good  cigar  after  dinner  every 
Sunday. 

"You've  had  one  already  to-day.  It 
won't  upset  you?" 

"Upset  me!"  He  stared.  "What's  the 
matter?" 

What  did  she  mean?  What  was  going  on 
in  her  head  all  this  time?  He  hated  her 
placid  face  and  idle  hands.  She  never 
sewed  on  Sundays. 

He  fetched  the  cigar,  and  then  he  put  it 
down. 

"I  won't  have  one  if  you'd  rather  not," 
he  said  sullenly.  After  a  pause  he  added: 
"We've  got  to  go  some  time  or  other.  It's 
a  better  way — the  way  we're  doing  it — 
than  a  long  illness  or  an  operation.  I've 
always  dreaded  an  operation." 

"I  know  you  have." 

"My  people  don't  make  old  bones,  but 
yours  live  forever." 

He  was  thinking  of  her  relations — lean 
old  women,  gnarled  old  men,  and  most  of 
them  living  round  ninety.  He  choked.  His 
eyes  changed.  His  mad  glare  filled  the 
room.  He  blundered  up,  then  flopped 
down.  He  was  kneeling  at  her  feet,  as  he 
had  kneeled  that  other  night.  He  was 
kissing  her,  and  he  had  kissed  her  then. 
But  this  was  a  more  poignant  caress;  it 
was  finer,  wilder.  That  night  he  had  seemed 
a  young  man,  in  spite  of  his  gray  head. 
To-night  he  was  unearthly,  old. 

"I've  got  the  stuff,"  he  said,  falling  back 
upon  his  heels  at  last  and  looking  into  her 
eyes. 

"When  did  you  get  it?"  She  was  sharp 
with  him. 

"Day  before  we  came  to  Birdham." 

Then  she  respected  him,  and  he  was,  to 
her  mind,  heroic.  He  was  not  always 
Sandilands  going  bankrupt,  Sandilands 
smoking  his  pipe.  He  had  bought  the 
stuff.  He  had  kept  it  by  him.  He  had 
never  said  a  word. 

"  Sandilands  " — she  was  grave,  she  coaxed 
him  in  her  serious  way — "we  could  make  a 
nice  living  selling  things.  We've  had  more 
than  we  could  eat.  I've  got  two  hundred 
eggs  put  down,  and  a  cupboard  full  of  jam, 
and  enough  honey  to  " 

"No  buying  and  selling  for  me!"  He 
became  violent. 

"I  could  manage  a  pig  if  we  had  one," 
she  persisted.  "And  then  there's  vege- 
tables. It  would  mean  hard  work  and 
getting  up  early." 

"Think  I'd  get  up  early,  after  breakfast 
in  bed  for  three  years?" 

"I've  spoiled  you."  She  was  almost 
arch.  "That's  having  no  children." 

Sandilands  started  up;  he  walked  about. 
Then  he  turned  on  her. 

"Where's  that  fifty  Chubb  paid?" 

"I've  been  waiting  for  you  to  ask  me 
that,  dear.  I  spent  it,  every  penny;  and  it 
was  mine  to  spend." 

"Yes,  it  was  yours  right  enough." 

He  looked  funny,  and  he  knew  now  that 
he  had  been  counting  on  that  fifty.  She 
was  like  a  man,  with  her  plain  black  bodice, 
her  stern  face  and  her  rigid  hair. 

He  sat  down  stiffly  in  the  chair  opposite. 
Suddenly  he  burst  out  crying,  rubbing  his 


(Concluded,  from  Page  38) 

big  knuckles  into  his  big  eyes.  He  was 
making  an  ass  of  himself,  but  he  did  not 
care.  To-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  or  next 
week  perhaps,  he  would  be  dead.  She  also 
would  be  dead.  She,  with  her  quiet  voice 
and  noiseless  feet,  would  be  quieter  than 


"It's  funny  what  a  little  thing  upsets 
you,"  he  frankly  sobbed.  "I  was  thinking 
of  my  tomatoes,  and  they  bowled  me  over. 
I  did  want  to  see  them  turn  red!" 

Eliza  seemed  to  pause,  to  pull  herself 
together,  to  prepare  to  spring.  She  went 
to  him. 

"Stand  up,"  she  said  in  her  dull  way. 

Then  something  swift,  hungry  and  vio- 
lent overtook  her.  She  changed.  She 
flung  her  arms  round  him.  It  was  a  new 
passion,  and  he  was  staggered.  Her  arms 
were  as  long  as  his,  and  harder.  She  set  the 
blubbering  form  upon  its  feet. 

"It  isn't  as  if  you'd  got  a  bit  put  by  in  a 
stocking.   Lots  of  wives  manage  that." 

"Stocking!"  She  sounded  light.  "You 
come  upstairs  and  look  at  my  stockings. 
You  watch  me  unroll  every  pair,  and  you 
won't  find  sixpence." 

She  laughed.  It  was  very  rarely  that  she 
laughed.  Sometimes  a  dry  chuckle  dropped 
from  her  like  grain;  but  this  was  a  laugh. 

Her  mood  of  caprice — her  first  caprice — 
startled  Sandilands,  and  it  cleared  his  head. 
Even  when  they  were  courting  she  had 
been  serious,  painstaking. 

"We  mustn't  lose  our  nerve,"  he  said. 
"We  said  we'd  do  it  when  we'd  spent  the 
money— and  why  the  dickens  do  you  keep 
on  laughing?" 

She  was  going  mad,  that  was  it.  Poor 
soul!  It  was  too  much  for  her.  Presently 
she  would  start  shouting.  All  the  village 
would  come  running  in. 

"I'm  not  mad,"  she  said,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  him. 

"You're  not?  Then  I'm  hanged  if  I 
know  what  you're  driving  at!" 

"Sandilands,  the  branch  shops  are  yours; 
all  three,  and  the  other  shop  too.  Chubb's 
managed  for  me,  that's  all.  I  gave  him  the 
fifty  pounds  to  pay  you  with.  It  was  my 
savings,  dear." 

She  was  quiet  now.  She  spoke  now  in 
her  commonplace  way,  and  the  fire  died 
out  of  her  face.  Sandilands'  eyes  were 
popping  from  his  head. 

"You're  a  deep  one!"  he  said  inde- 
scribably. 

She  seemed  to  hesitate,  then  she  loosed 
her  arms  from  him  and  went  staidly  to  her 
chair.  He  watched  her  go.  He  stared 
through  the  window  toward  the  dark 

garden. 

"Thinking  of  tomatoes,  Sandilands?" 

Who  and  what  was  she,  this  woman,  his 
wife,  who  had  worked  such  wonders?  He 
had  gone  bankrupt  three  times — or  as  good  • 
as.  She  had  three  branch  shops!  His 
shame  and  pique  shook  him;  his  exuberant 
faith  in  masculinity  lay  dead. 

He  was  grateful,  relieved,  redeemed. 
They  were  well-to-do,  and  they  could  al- 
ways live  at  Birdham.  Yet  this  was  not 
the  ending  he  had  meant.  For  three  long 
years  he  had  been  screwing  himself  up  to 
something  big. 

And  why?  Where  was  the  good?  In  a 
sense,  he  was  cheated.  She  was  half  play- 
actress  and  half  puzzle.  He  had  never 
known  her. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  before?"  he 
demanded.  "You've  known  all  along.  It's 
been  cruel." 

Her  eyebrows  implied  the  faintest,  mild- 
est uplifting. 

"But,  Sandilands,  we  said  three  years." 

And  again  he  looked  at  her.  Then,  half 
reluctant,  he  crossed  the  room,  fell  to  his 
knees  with  a  blustering  sigh,  and  put  his 
head  down  on  her  passive  lap. 
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Made  to  grow  or  stunted  at  will 


by  adding  or  subtracting 
one  single  element  in 
food 

Science's  startling  discovery 

Thousands  of  men  and  women,  it  is 
now  known,  lack  this  vital  element 
in  their  daily  meals 


"A  SCRAWNY,  lethargic  animal,  rapidly 
i\  dwindling  in  size,  will  '  completely 
.X  A.  change  its  appearance  in  a  few  days 
at  most  on  a  diet  unchanged  except  for  a 
tiny  bit  of  yeast." 

This  is  how  one  noted  scientist  describes 
the  almost  incredible  results  of  experiments 
with  yeast,  the  richest  known  source  of  the 
newly  discovered  "water-soluble  vitamine." 

One  mysterious  element  of  food  on  which 
we  are  dependent  for  full  vigor! 

Primitive  man  secured  an  abundance  of 
vitamine  from  his  raw,  uncooked  foods  and 
green,  leafy  vegetables.  But  modern  diet — 
constantly  refined  and  modified — is  too  often 
badly  deficient  in  this  vital  element. 

This  explains  why  it  is  that  so  many 
people  have  "  nothing  the  matter  with  them," 
yet  never  enjoy  full  vigor  and  health.  Phy- 
sicians say  they  are  vitamine-starved.  Day 
after  day,  they  are  failing  to  get  enough  of  this 
single  food  element  which  supplies  vigor  and 
zest.  Thousands  whose  tables  are  loaded  with 
wholesome  foods  are  yet  actually  underfed. 

The  richest  known  source  of  "water- 
soluble  vitamine" 

This  vitamine  exists  in  various  common 
foods— notably  in  the  leafy  vegetables;  but 
many  of  us  seldom  get  enough  to  give  us  the 
vigor  and  the  store  of  surplus  energy  we  all 
should  have. 

But  in  yeast  we  have  a  food  that  will  help 
us  out  of  the  difficulty— a  food  that  is  always 


Everybody  likni  yeait  spread  on  a  buttxred 
cracker  like  cream  cheene.  It  i»  alio  popular 
to  dissolve  it  in  water  or  milk. 

Fleischmann's  Yeast ,  uniform  in  quality  and 
strength,  is  delivered  fresh  daily  in  the 
familiar  little  air- tight  package. 


ready,  always  in 
season  and  always 
cheap. 

Yes,  just  plain,  everyday  Fleischmann's 
Yeast— in  the  cake,  just  as  you  buy  it  from 
the  grocer's. 

Already  yeast  is  being  eaten 
by  thousands 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  are  now  eating  yeast — 
not  only  those  who  feel  the  effects  of  undernourish- 
ment but  the  many  who  are  only  occasionally  conscious 
of  a  lack  of  energy.  Housewives  are  making  sure  that 
they  have  enough  of  it  in  the  regular  meals  by  provid- 
ing yeast  either  plain  or  in  some  familiar  dish. 

As  a  result,  many  are  being  freed  from  minor  ail- 
ments, are  building  up  increased  resistance  to  disease; 
and — best  of  all — are  feeling  a  bounding  sense  of  vigor 
and  energy  they  have  not  known  for  years. 

Increased  appetite,  improved  digestion,  the  regular 
and  normal  elimination  of  waste  matter  from  the  body, 
naturally  result  in  the  increased  health  enjoyed  by 
those  who  are  supplementing  their  diet  with  yeast. 

Yeast  may  be  eaten  at  any  time  with  or  between 
meals.  One  precaution:  people  who  are  troubled  with 
gas  would  do  well  to  dissolve  the  yeast  in  boiling  water. 

To  learn  many  interesting  facts  about  the  health- 
giving  properties  of  Fleischmann's  Yeast,  what  it  has 
done  for  others,  what  it  can  do  for  you,  fill  out  coupon 
below  and  send  for  booklet  on  this  subject. 

Place  a  standing  order  with  your  grocer  for  Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast;  but  not  more  than  two  or  three  days' 
supply  at  a  time,  because  yeast,  like  milk,  should  be 
fresh  to  be  palatable.  The  Fleischmann  Company, 
Dept.  N-29,  701  Washington  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Health  built  up 

Investigations  carried  on  at  leading  institu- 
tions have  demonstrated  the  value  of 
Fleischmann's  Yeast  as  a  conditioner — a 
food  that  builds  up  health. 

Yeast  furnishes  a  large  quantity  of  the 
water-soluble  vitamine  which  acts  to  help  the 
digestion  of  other  foods  and  to  stimulate  the 
appetite.  It  helps  digest  the  increased  food 
which  the  stimulated  appetite  demands. 

Make  Fleischmann's  Yeast  a  part  of  your 
regular  diet.  Eat  from  one  to  three  cakes 
a  day. 


Laxatives  replaced  and  skin 
disorders  cleared  up 

Skin  impurities  are,  as  a  rule,  the  result  of 
lowered  vitality.  In  leading  hospitals  yeast 
has  been  found  successful  in  treating  these 
common  ailments.  Yeast  was  also  successful 
in  replacing  laxatives.  Being  a  food,  by  its 
very  nature  it  is  well  suited  to  the  system. 
It  should  be  eaten  regularly  over  a  period  of 
time.  It  tends  to  restore  normal  condi- 
tions, and  it  cannot  form  a  habit. 

Eat  from  one  to  three  cakes  of  Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast  u  day. 


THE  FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY,  Dept.  N  29, 
701  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Semi  mr  without  con!  a  copy  of  your  new  book,  "The  New 
Importance  of  Yenut  in  Diet.  ' 


My  nume 
Street 
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good-natured  tolerance  for  both  classes,  and 
as  long  as  it  cost  him  nothing  would  as  soon 
be  kind  as  cruel.  He  was  a  man  of  leisure, 
enjoying  a  free  ride  upon  the  coat  tails  of  the 
rich,  and  getting  a  deal  more  satisfaction  out 
of  their  money  than  they  did  themselves. 
He  had  no  restraints,  and  being  highly  dis- 
creet he  had  no  anxieties.  He  had  noticed 
Clarinda,  and  the  idea  of  treating  her  with 
severity  pained  him.  Mr.  Jonas  really  had 
a  heart.  He  would  much  rather  have  ad- 
ministered to  her  such  comforts  as  he  could. 

Still,  he  had  to  do  what  Mr.  Winter- 
bottom  said,  and  Mr.  Winterbottom  re- 
garded himself  as  having  no  choice  whatever 
in  the  matter.  If  he  saw  a  guilty  head  he 
thought  it  was  up  to  him  to  hit  it.  Therefore, 
the  only  thing  left  for  the  secretary  was  to 
follow  his  cue  and  make  a  demonstration  of 
devotion  to  his  employer's  interests. 

"No,  no!  It's  my  duty  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  this  woman,  just  like  any  other. 
The  fact  that  she  happens  to  be  one  of  my 
own  servants  only  brings  the  duty  nearer 
home,"  Mr.  Winterbottom  said,  sitting  at 
his  desk  in  his  wadded  silk  dressing  gown, 
to  Mr.  Jonas,  who  stood  tentatively  at  the 
door  of  the  study. 

"I  quite  understand,  sir,"  returned  the 
latter.  "But  of  course  she  insists  that  she 
had  no  intention  of  stealing.  She  says  if 
you  will  only  see  her  she  can  explain  every- 
thing." 

"I!  See  her!"  retorted  the  old  fellow. 
"My  time  is  entirely  too  valuable.  Send 
for  the  police  and  let  the  law  take  its  regu- 
lar course.  Where  is  she  now,  by  the  way?  " 

"In  her  bedroom.  Mrs.  Widdicomb 
took  the  precaution  of  locking  her  in  there 
so  she  couldn't  get  away." 

"That  was  prudent,"  commended  his 
employer.  "These  things  are  unpleasant — 
but  like  all  duties  they  must  be  gone  through 
with.  That  is  all  for  the  present,  Mr. 
Jonas." 

But  Mr.  Jonas  hesitated. 

"If  I  might  suggest,"  he  remarked  dep- 
recatingly,  "would  it  not  be  wise  to  turn 
this  whole  matter  over  to  some  reputable 
lawyer  familiar  with  such  things?  One 
constantly  reads  in  the  papers  of  strike 
suits  brought  against  —  er  —  well  -  to  -  do 
people  for  libel  and  false  imprisonment, 
and  you  know  how  the  ordinary  jury  " 

His  employer  nodded  with  a  gleam  of 
shrewd  approval. 

"An  excellent  suggestion,  Mr.  Jonas. 

Which  of  my  attorneys  do  you  think  " 

He  paused.  "I'm  not  sure  that  any  of  'em 
would  be  much  good  in  a  case  of  this  sort ! " 

"It  occurs  to  me  that  if  you  secured  the 
services  of  a  regular  criminal  lawyer  you 
would  really  be  safer  than  if  you  employed 
more  distinguished  counsel  less  familiar 
with  what  might  be  called — er— the  tricks 
of  the  trade." 

"But,"  protested  the  old  man  slyly,  "I 
don't  want  any  criminal  lawyer  getting 
mixed  up  in  my  affairs!  He  might  turn 
round  and  blackmail  me,  later — eh?" 

"Not  if  you  exercised  care  in  your  selec- 
tion, sir,"  Mr.  Jonas  assured  him.  "There 
are  well-established  firms  of  excellent 
standing,  like  Lewis  &  Lewis,  and  Tutt  & 
Tutt  " 

"Oh,  I've  heard  of  'em!  But  they'd  be 
sure  to  take  advantage  of  me  somehow 
before  they  got  through,"  complained  the 
old  man.  "They'd  send  me  a  bill  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  value  of  their  services — 
charge  me  a  hundred  dollars  very  likely!" 

Mr.  Jonas  took  the  liberty  of  a  step  for- 
ward. 

"If  you  please,  sir,  I  have  considered 
that  point  already.  You  know  how  cheaply 
you  get  your  regular  legal  advice,  because 
even  the  leaders  of  the  bar  are  willing  to 
make  substantial  concessions  for  the  privi- 
lege of  being  known  as  your  attorneys. 
Now,  I  feel  sure  that  any  criminal  firm 
would  for  a  similar  reason  be  glad  to  attend 
to  this  matter  for  you,  gratis." 

"Maybe  they  would.  But  I'm  not  look- 
ing for  cut  rates.  I'm  willing  to  pay  full 
value  for  everything  I  get— including  law- 
yers. Only  I  don't  propose  to  be  cheated. 
It's  my  duty  to  set  a  proper  example  of 
prudence  and  economy  as  against  careless- 
ness and  extravagance;  of  justice  as  against 
sentimentality.  However,"  he  added, 
"suppose  you  write  Tutt  &  Tutt  a  letter  in 
which  you  say  that  I  have  a  case  in  which 
I  am  thinking  of  retaining  them,  but  that 
if  I  do  the  amount  of  their  fee  must  be  left 
absolutely  to  my  discretion." 

"Very  well,  sir.  I  will  do  so  at  once." 


"The  sooner  the  better,"  grumbled  the 
old  man.  "There  is  no  use  turning  my 
house  into  a  jail  for  any  longer  than  is 
necessary." 

It  was  already  dusk  as  Mr.  Ephraim 
Tutt  paused  before  the  portal  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  residence  of  his  prospective  client. 
Across  the  park  the  purple  sky  line  of  the 
West  Side  smoldered  red  gold,  and  trans- 
formed the  cold  stare  of  old  Winterbottom's 
windows  to  so  many  bleeding  hearts. 

As  the  lawyer  turned  away  from  it  and 
began  ascending  the  steps  he  observed  that 
he  was  not  the  only  visitor,  for  a  soldier 
on  crutches  and  in  overseas  cap  was  stand- 
ing at  the  front  door,  which  was  presently 
opened  by  Mr.  Kahler. 

"Does  Miss  Murchie  work  here?"  in- 
quired the  lad. 

Max  scowled. 

"No,"  he  replied  coldly.  "She  does  not." 
The  soldier  examined  a  slip  of  paper  in 
his  hand. 

"She  did  work  here,  didn't  she — once?" 

"She  is  not  here  any  longer,"  returned 
the  butler.  "If  you  want  to  see  any  of  the 
servants  why  do  you  not  go  to  the  area 
door?" 

"I  want  to  see  Miss  Murchie!"  persisted 
the  soldier  on  the  crutches.  "She  wrote  me 
she  was  working  here." 

"I  told  you  she  has  gone  away!"  re- 
peated Max.  "Who  do  you  wish  to  see, 
sir?"— to  Mr.  Tutt. 

"I  have  an  appointment  with  Mr. 
Winterbottom,"  answered  the  lawyer. 
Then  he  smiled  at  the  soldier  and  asked  in 
a  kindly  tone:  "Just  back  from  the  front?  " 

The  boy  nodded  appreciatively. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "Landed  this  morning. 
I  got  a  piece  of  shell  in  my  hip  and  they 
sent  me  home.  I'll  be  all  right  in  a  few 
months.  I'm  looking  for  my  girl.  She 
wrote  she  was  working  here." 

"I  overheard  what  you  said,"  remarked 
Mr.  Tutt.  "Have  you  got  any  friends  in 
New  York?" 

The  boy  shook  his  head. 

"  How  would  you  like  to  have  dinner  with 
me?"  suggested  the  lawyer.  "I  shan't 
be  long  here." 

The  soldier's  face  lighted.  "I'd  like  it 
grand!"  he  answered.  "I'll  wait  for  you." 

"And  then  perhaps  we  can  get  a  line  on 
the  young  lady  you  are  in  search  of,"  con- 
cluded the  old  lawyer.  "No  doubt  she  is  as 
anxious  to  see  you  as  you  are  to  find  her." 

Mr.  Kahler  having  ushered  Mr.  Tutt 
into  a  waiting  room  hung  with  tapestries 
and  paintings,  presently  returned  and  con- 
ducted him  up  the  long  flight  leading  from 
the  main  hall  of  the  house  to  the  second 
story.  These  steps,  upon  reaching  a  mez- 
zanine landing,  divided  to  give  place  for  a 
large  church  organ  upon  which  an  organ- 
ist— permanently  engaged — played  when- 
ever Mr.  Winterbottom  felt  musically,  or 
perhaps  religiously,  inclined.  The  butler 
did  not  pause  to  allow  the  visitor  to  ex- 
amine this  magnificent  instrument,  but  led 
him  down  a  corridor  to  an  antechamber 
where  a  short,  plump,  carefully  dressed 
gentleman  was  sitting  at  a  desk. 

"Mr.  Tutt,"  proclaimed  Mr.  Kahler, 
magnificently  stepping  aside  that  the  law- 
yer might  pass  in. 

The  plump  gentleman  rose  with  an  in- 
gratiating smile.  "I  am  Mr.  Jonas,  Mr. 
Winterbottom's  secretary,"  he  informed 
Mr.  Tutt.  "I  will  tell  him  of  your  arrival. 
I  am  sure  your  punctuality  will  please  him. 
He  is  very  insistent  upon  punctuality." 

He  said  this  in  much  the  same  tone  and 
manner  that  a  lady  in  waiting  might  have 
used  in  confiding  to  an  intimate  friend  that 
Queen  Victoria  was  passionately  devoted  to 
beans.  Having  made  this  momentous  dis- 
closure, Mr.  Jonas  disappeared  behind  the 
arras  which  concealed  the  door  of  the  ad- 
joining apartment. 

"Mr.  Winterbottom  will  receive  you," 
he  announced,  reappearing  almost  immedi- 
ately and  holding  aside  the  arras. 

"Urn!"  thought  Mr.  Tutt,  unimpressed 
by  this  almost  royal  condescension.  "He 
will,  will  he!" 

For  a  moment  he  was  unable  to  see  Mr. 
Winterbottom,  owing  to  the  subdued 
quality  of  the  light.  Then  he  perceived  a 
little  old  man  with  close-cropped  white 
hair  and  small  accurately  trimmed  burn- 
sides  sitting  under  a  lamp  behind  a  table 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

"Good  afternoon,"  said  Mr.  Winter- 
bottom,  eying  him  sharply  without  arising. 


"Good  afternoon,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Tutt. 

"Take  that  chair,  won't  you?"  con- 
tinued the  other.  "You've  come  in  answer 
to  my  letter?" 

"I  have." 

"And  the  terms  outlined  in  it  are  satis- 
factory to  you?" 
"Entirely." 

"Very  well,"  announced  Mr.  Winter- 
bottom  suddenly.  "You  are  retained." 

Mr.  Tutt  looked  round,  saw  the  chair 
referred  to  by  his  host,  which  was  in  fact 
an  elaborately  carved  Gothic  choir  stall, 
and  deposited  himself  in  it,  his  discomfort 
only  slightly  alleviated  by  a  consciousness 
of  elegance. 

"What  is  the  matter  upon  which  you 
wish  my  advice?"  asked  the  lawyer. 

Mr.  Winterbottom  thoughtfully  rubbed 
his  lower  lip  with  the  forefinger  of  his  left 
hand. 

"There  is  a  thief  in  my  house,"  he  said 
slowly.  "But  before  I  send  for  the  police 
I  want  to  make  sure  I'm  not  running  any 
risk  of  pecuniary  liability  for  false  arrest 
or  malicious  prosecution.  You  know  we 
supposed  millionaires  are  made  the  target 
for  all  sorts  of  blackmailing  actions  at  law. 
I  don't  want  to  take  any  chances.  That's 
why  I  sent  for  you." 

"Who  is  the" thief?" 

"  One  of  my  women  servants.  She's  been 
caught  stealing  household  supplies  in  large 
quantities.  In  fact,  I'm  informed  'her 
trunk  is  full  of  unopened  boxes  and  pack- 
ages." 

"H'm!"  remarked  Mr.  Tutt,  glancing 
round  the  room.  "What  are  these  groceries 
worth?" 

"That  isn't  of  much  consequence,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Winterbottom.  "Undoubtedly  a 
very  considerable  sum.  However,  it  is  not 
their  value  but  the  principle  involved  that 
has  led  me  to  take  this  step." 

Mr.  Tutt  nodded. 

"Quite  right!"  he  answered.  "There 
aren't  many  crimes  the  resultant  damage 
from  which  would  make  it  worth  while  to 
invoke  the  law.  The  man  who  has  his 
pocket  picked  of  a  hundred  dollars  may 
easily  lose  a  thousand  in  time,  money  and 
trouble  trying  to  punish  the  thief." 

"I  know  that  well  enough!"  chuckled 
Mr.  Winterbottom.  ''I've  not  lived  for 
nothing !  But,"  he  added,  "  I've  got  a  duty 
to  the  public — and  also  to  myself.  If  I 
didn't  prosecute  this  thief  everybody  in  my 
employ  would  imagine  he  could  steal  from 
me  with  impunity.  Now,  what's  the  safest 
way  to  go  about  it?" 

Mr.  Tutt  crossed  his  long  legs  and  placed 
his  finger  tips  together  to  indicate  legal 
meditation. 

"  The  first  point  is  to  make  certain  that  a 
crime  has  actually  been  committed  and 
that  this  particular  person  committed  it." 

"There  is  no  question  about  that.  Her 
trunk  is  full  of  my  property." 

"But  are  you  sure  there  was  a  criminal 
intent  to  steal  it?" 

Mr.  Winterbottom  regarded  Mr.  Tutt 
with  surprise  tempered  by  incredulity. 

"  What  other  kind  of  an  intent  could  she 
have  had?"  demanded  his  host. 

"'Criminal'  intent  is  a  somewhat  tech- 
nical thing,"  replied  Mr.  Tutt.  "Even 
the  courts  sometimes  have  difficulty  in 
properly  defining  it." 

"You  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  this 
woman  didn't  intend  to  steal  my  groceries 
if  she  had  'em  packed  away  in  her  trunk?" 
interrupted  Mr.  Winterbottom. 

"I  don't  know  what  she  intended,"  re- 
turned the  lawyer  in  a  detached  manner. 
"She  may  have  been  going  to  eat  them! 
What  does  she  say  about  it?" 

"I  don't  know  and  I  don't  care!"  said 
the  old  man,  closing  his  lips  like  a  trap. 

"Well,"  answered  Mr.  Tutt,  "you're 
asking  my  advice;  and  the  law  says  every 
accused  is  entitled  to  put  in  his  or  her  de- 
fense. If  this  woman  should  ever  sue  you 
for  false  imprisonment  and  it  were  proved 
that  you  refused  to  hear  what  she  had  to 
say  for  herself  it  would  put  you  in  an 
awkward  position  before  the  jury." 

"I  never  thought  of  that!"  admitted 
Mr.  Winterbottom."  "That's  a  different 
kettle  of  fish.  Perhaps  we'd  better  send 
for  her." 

He  pressed  a  concealed  button  and  Mr. 
Jonas  automatically  materialized  from  be- 
hind the  curtain. 

"Bring  the  woman  in  here,"  ordered  his 
employer. 

"Very  well,  sir!" 


During  the  six  minutes  preceding  the 
arraignment  of  the  criminal  the  two  old 
men  sat  silently  appraising  each  other.  To 
Mr.  Tutt  there  was  something  almost 
medieval  about  the  conduct  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  the  impression  was  heightened 
by  their  physical  surroundings.  Mr.  Win- 
terbottom sat  beneath  a  masked  crystal 
globe  that  poured  down  a  liquid  glow  upon 
his  bristly  white  head  and  threw  his  shrewd 
calculating  little  eyes  into  deep  shadow — 
like  a  Rembrandt.  Behind  him  the  arches 
of  the  window  raised  their  delicate  tracery, 
suggestive  of  a  cathedral.  On  the  right, 
the  room  for  its  length  was  paneled  to  the 
ceiling  in  quartered  oak.  Against  it  hung  a 
single  oil  painting.  Opposite,  a  huge 
hooded  fireplace  of  carved  stone — brought 
from  the  chateau  at  Blois — filled  alm'ost 
the  entire  wall  space;  and  on  either  side  of 
it  was  suspended  an  Aubusson  tapestry, 
upon  which  smiling  stags,  castles,  nuns, 
trees,  dogs,  mills,  donkeys,  villages  and 
hunters  grouped  themselves  harmoniously 
to  the  eye,  but  regardless  of  either  anatomy 
or  the  laws  of  gravitation.  An  antique  rug, 
even  more  priceless  than  the  hangings, 
covered  the  floor. 

Mr.  Tutt  was  engaged  in  speculating 
upon  the  probable  amount  of  the  personal- 
property  tax  which  his  client  paid  upon  his 
household  effects  when  there  was  a  subdued 
sound  behind  the  tapestry  which  concealed 
the  door,  and  Mr.  Jonas  appeared,  leading 
Clarinda  into  the  inquisitorial  chamber. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  her  em- 
ployment she  stood  face  to  face  with  the 
man  who  temporarily  at  least  controlled 
her  existence.  She  was  a  servant  dwelling 
in  his  house,  eating  his  bread,  warmed  by 
his  fire — but  less  to  him  in  fact  than  the 
policeman  upon  the  corner.  Had  he  met 
her  on  the  street  perhaps  he  might  have 
been  struck  by  the  intelligence  of  her  mo- 
bile face  and  the  natural  grace  of  her  car- 
riage; but  because  she  was  in  his  pay  she 
ceased,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  to  b.e  a 
human  being  with  ideals,  dreams  and  am- 
bitions, reacting  to  every  word  and  act 
about  her,  who  could  be  made  or  marred 
at  his  whim,  and  became  merely  a  slave  or 
a  serf  doomed  to  labor  so  many  hours  each 
day  in  return  for  so  much  money.  So 
Cyrus  Winterbottom  did  not  see  in  the  pale 
shrinking  girl  whom  he  had  caused  to  be 
dragged  before  him  a  sensitive  bundle  of 
nerves  and  emotions — a  being  only  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels — but  an  investment 
in  flesh  and  blood  which  had  gone  bad 
on  him. 

"Why  did  you  steal  my  groceries?" 
harshly  challenged  Mr.  Winterbottom, 
after  Mr.  Jonas  had  departed,  leaving 
Clarinda  standing  alone  in  the  center  of  the 
room.  "Tell  us  the  truth  or  it  will  be  the 
worse  for  you." 

Mr.  Tutt  was  not  only  astonished  but 
shocked  at  the  old  man's  insensibility. 
Whatever  this  young  girl  might  have 
done — and  the  lawyer  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  believe  that  she  had  knowingly  done 
anything  wrong — she  was  a  woman,  and  as 
such  entitled  to  respectful  and  gentle 
treatment. 

"Pardon  me,"  he  interposed  apologeti- 
cally, "it's  customary — even  if  not  always 
legally  obligatory — to  warn  an  accused  per- 
son that  anything  she  says  may  be  used 
against  her. 

"This  woman  is  practically  under  arrest — 
in  a  sense  under  duress.  Moreover,  if  you'll 
pardon  the  suggestion,  you  have  assumed 
that  she  did  steal  your  groceries,  whereas 
the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  is — ostensibly, 
at  any  rate — to  determine  just  that  ques- 
tion." 

Mr.  Winterbottom  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. He  was  not  used  to  being  interrupted 
or  having  his  methods  criticized.  How- 
ever, he  had  invited  Mr.  Tutt's  presence 
and — he  was  paying  him. 

"Perhaps  you  had  better  do  the  talking 
then,"  he  conceded  with  barely  concealed 
irritation. 

"Come  over  here,  please!"  directed  Mr. 
Tutt  kindly,  while  Mr.  Winterbottom 
scowled.  That  was  a  queer  way  to  talk  to  a 
thief,  he  thought.  j 

Clarinda  automatically  obeyed.  Terri- 
fied by  Mr.  Winterbottom,  she  had  no  fear 
of  Mr.  Tutt. 

"  Do  you  understand  that  anything  you 
tell  us  may  be  used  against  you  later  if  you 
are  ever  tried  in  court?"  inquired  the  old 
lawyer  sympathetically. 

(Continued  on  Page  59) 
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LORAIN 


OVEN   H  E 


EGULATOR 


An  easy  turn  of 
"Lorain"  Oven 
Heat  Regulator 
wheel  places  U, 
measured  and 
controlled  oven 
temperatures  at 
your  command,  f 


When  mother  was  ill 

12-year-old  Mabel  cooked  dinner  every  day 
with  "Lorain"  and  never  missed  a  lesson 


"I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done  without 
my  'Lorain'  range  during  my  recent  illness. 
"  Mabel,  my  little  12-year-old  daughter,  prepared  all 
our  dinners  and  put  them  in  the  oven.  She  set  the 
indicator  for  slow  cooking  for  a  five-hour  period  and 
then  went  to  school,  as  usual,  never  missing  a 
single  lesson. 

"The  meals  were  deliciously  Cooked,  thanks  to 
'Lorain,'  because  Malicl  never  cooked  anything 
before  and  but  for  ' Lorain'  couldn't  do  it  now." 

Every  day  reveals  new  uses  and  advantages 
for  "Lorain,"  the  oven  heat  regulator. 

This  woman  writes  of  her  twelve-year-old 
child  preparing  the  meals  and  leaving  them 
for  "Lorain  "  to  cook. 

Anyone  can  prepare  a  meal  and  cook  it  the 
"  Lorain  "  way.  For  better  cooks  it  permits 
cooking  achievements  of  unusual  excellence. 

No  "unlucky"  baking  days 

Its  44  controlled,  measured  heats  insure 
success  in  baking.  There  are  no  "  unlucky  " 
days  with  a  "Lorain,"  because  it  gives  you 
exactly  the  right  degree  of  temperature  for 


pies,  for  bread,  for  cakes,  for  meringues, 
for  roasts,  etc.  All  cooks  know  that  cook- 
ing failures  most  often  are  due  to  inability 
to  control  oven  heats. 

"Low  temperature  cooking"  is  emancipat- 
ing thousands  of  women  from  the  drudgery 
of  "  pot-watching." 

You  can  put  the  whole  meal  in  the  oven, 
like  the  child  quoted  above,  including  roast, 
entree,  vegetables,  potatoes  und  desserts, 
and  then  go  and  enjoy  yourself. 

When  you  come  home  your  dinner  will  be 
deliciously  cooked  and  ready  to  serve. 

Ask  your  dealer's  advice 

There  is  a  dealer  perhaps  more  than  one— in 
your  city  who  has  "Lorain  "-equipped  gas  ranges. 
Watch  tor  his  advertisements  in  your  local  paper. 
Ask  the  dealer  to  tell  you  what  "  Ixjrain  "  is  doing 
to  free  women  from  household  drudgery.  Ask 
him  for  our  hook  "An  Easier  Day's  Work,"  or 
write  us.  We'll  mail  you  a  copy. 


Important  Notice 

Hereafter  the  "wheel"  of  the  "Lorain"  Oven 

I  leal   KegUl&tor  will  gain  a  distinctive  color. 

II  will  be  enameled  in  a  beautiful  shade  of  red. 
Not  all  the  "  Lorain  "-equipped  ranges  now  on 
sale  have  the  new  red  wheel,  because  the  change 
has  but  recently  been  made,  but  be  sure  that 
the  indicator  hand  bears  the  name  "Lorain." 

Read  This 

If  you  have  a  good  range  you  don't  fed  like 
discarding  for  the  present,  use  a  thermometer 
itl  getting  oven  temperatures,  watching  the  oven 

to  tee  that  the  temperature  is  maintained.  This 

is  only  an  approach  U)  "Lorain"  regulated  heat, 
but  il  will  help.  Later  you  will  want  a  "Lorain  '• 
equipped  giis  range  when  you  realize  the  ad- 
vantages of  measured  heat. 


Only  these  famous  gas  stoves  arc  equipped  with  the  "Lorain" 
CLARK  JEWEL-George  M.  Clark  &  Co.  Div.,  Chicago,  III.      NEW  PROCESS-New  Process  Stove  Co.  Div.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
DANGLER  — Dangler  Stove  Co.  Div.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  OLICK  MEAL  — Ouick  Meal  Stove  Co.  Div.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DIRECT  ACTION— National  Stove  Co.  Div.,  Lorain,  Ohio      RELIABLE  — Reliahle  Stove  Co.  Div.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

tv'c  manufacture  <>n  ami  coal  stoves  for  use  whore  u<>-s    not  available 

AMERICAN  STOVE  COMPANY,  14  Chouteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Largest  Makers  of  Gas  Ranges  in  the  World 
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Caruso  and  all 
Victor  Records  alwa 
before  they  give  fxnc\ 
No  combination  of  $ 
the  interpretations  op 
they  themselves  hearcjpn 

Victrolas  $25  I 
Victor  dealers  ev<ie 
New  Victor  Record 
strated  at  all  dealers  k 
of  each  month. 
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Victor  Talking  Machino 
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nplishes  the  same  result 


ous  artists  who  make 
iem  on  the  Victrola 
/al  for  their  release, 
enables  you  to  hear 
•eat  artists  exactly  as 
roved  their  own  work. 


HIS  MASTERS  VOICE 

AfcC  u .vpat  orr. 

This  trademark  and  the  trade-marked  word  "Victrola"  identify 
all  our  products.    Look  under  the  lid !    Look,  on  the  label ! 
VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


c 

Mintiliin 


)mpany,  Camden,  New  Jersey 
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BECAUSE  we  know  the  continued  satisfactory 
service  of  your  Eversharp  depends  on  the  use 
of  genuine  Eversharp  Leads,  we  urge  you  to  insist 
on  them  when  your  pencil  needs  refilling.  If 
you  are  always  careful  to  do  this,  your 
Eversharp  will  never  clog  or  jam  or  scratch, 
because  Eversharp  Leads  are  made  by 
specially  designed  machinery  owned  ex- 
clusively by  The  Wahl  Company,  makers 
of  Eversharp,  and  are  gauged  exactly  to  fit 
theloadingbarrelandrifledtipof  thepencil. 
We  have  made  it  easy  for  you  to  know  genu- 
ine Eversharp  Leads  instantly  by  packing 
them  in  little  red-topped  boxes  like  this—* 
You  can  get  indelible  Eversharp  Lead  and 
standard  black.  The  latter  is  made  in  varying 
degrees  of  hardness  to  suit  the  writer's  purpose. 
Whichever  you  buy,  you  will  find  it  to  be  lead  of 
the  very  highest  quality.  All  Eversharp  Dealers 
sell  Eversharp  Leads,  at  15  cents  a  box. 

THE     WAHL     COMPANY,  Chicago 


The  J^ame  Is  on  the  Box  with  the  cRed  Top 
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(Continued  from  Page  54) 

The  girl's  heart  stopped  beating  and  the 
blood  rushed  to  her  throat.  It  was  true 
then !  They  were  going  to  put  her  in  prison ! 
What  would  become  of  her  mother?  Un- 
able to  speak,  she  nodded  assent.  Mr.  Tutt 
noticed  the  quivering  of  her  hands. 

"  Did  you  take  groceries  belonging  to  Mr. 
Winterbottom  and  put  them  in  your 
trunk?" 

"They  were  not  his — they  were  mine;  I 
took  only  what  I  did  not  eat,"  faltered 
Clarinda. 

"What's  that?"  interposed  Mr.  Winter- 
bottom  sharply. 

"She  says  she  put  only  what  she  did  not 
eat  in  her  trunk,"  explained  Mr.  Tutt. 

"Of  course  she  couldn't  put  what  she  did 
eat  in  her  trunk!"  grunted  the  old  man 
sarcastically. 

"I  think  I  understand  her  position," 
said  Mr.  Tutt.  "She  regarded  the  food 
given  her  as  rations  to  do  with  as  she  liked." 

"What  nonsense!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Win- 
terbottom impatiently  and  with  manifest 
disapproval. 

"Pardon  me!"  retorted  Mr.  Tutt.  "Let 
us  hear  what  she  has  to  say  about  it." 

"  It  seems  to  me  you're  saying  it  for  her !" 
expostulated  the  client. 

"Very  well,"  answered  Mr.  Tutt.  "Let 
her  speak  for  herself.  My  dear,  why  did 
you  put  those  groceries  in  your  trunk?  " 

Clarinda,  responding  to  the  first  genu- 
inely kind  tone  that  she  had  heard  for 
months,  turned  eagerly  to  Mr.  Tutt  and 
poured  forth  a  broken  but  passionate  ex- 
planation of  her  possession  of  the  groceries, 
in  which  her  mother,  Jimmy  Carey,  Mr. 
Max  Kahler  and  the  loss  of  her  savings  all 
figured  more  or  less  incoherently.  With  the 
tears  staining  her  cheeks  she  thrust  into 
Mr.  Tutt's  hand  the  last  letter  from  her 
mother.  It  was  for  her  sake,  she  explained, 
that  she  had  denied  herself  the  food  that 
was  hers  of  right.  Two  lumps  of  sugar  in 
the  morning  coffee,  two  in  the  tea  at  noon, 
and  two  at  supper.  The  servants  all  of 
them  had  put  two  in  each  cup,  and  some 
three.  Some  even  took  two  cups  with 
three  lumps  in  each.  But  she  had  allowed 
herself,  only  one  cup  at  each  meal  and  two 
lumps  for  each  cup.  She  had  regarded 
these  as  hers  for  the  reason  that  she  might 
have  eaten  them  but  had  not.  So  with  the 
marmalade.  She  had  allowed  herself  only 
the  minimum  amount  and  when  that 
amount  had  equaled  what  was  in  the  jar 
she  had  put  a  jar  in  her  trunk.  The  same 
way  with  the  other  groceries.  She  had  gone 
without,  in  order  that  she  might  turn  them 
into  cash.  Her  employer  had  lost  nothing. 
She  looked  timidly  but  hopefully  at  Mr. 
Tutt,  not  knowing  who  this  long,  queer- 
looking  man  was,  but  feeling  him  instinc- 
tively to  be  a  friend. 

Mr.  Winterbottom  gave  a  dry  laugh. 

"Well,"  he  croaked,  "now  are  you  satis- 
fied?" 

"I  am,"  replied  the  lawyer  shortly.  "I 
believe  the  young  woman  is  telling  the 
truth." 

"She  stole  my  groceries  all  the  same, 
didn't  she?"  demanded  the  old  man. 
"What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  it's  safe 
to  go  ahead  and  have  her  locked  up." 

Mr.  Tutt  looked  with  contemptuous 
amazement  at  the  bald  head  beneath  the 
lamp. 

"This  isn't  exactly  stealing,  is  it?"  he 
asked.  "Anyhow  you  wouldn't  care  to  put 
a  woman  in  prison  for  it,  would  you?" 

"I  certainly  would!"  replied  Mr.  Win- 
terbottom. "Why  not?  It's  the  old  excuse 
of  'stealing  marsa's  chicken  to  make 
marsa's  nigger!'  Why,  anybody  could  in- 
vent a  defense  like  that!  How  do  we  know 
it  isn't  all  a  lie?" 

"We  don't,"  returned  Mr.  Tutt  quietly. 
"But  we  ought  in  common  decency,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  give  her  the  benefit  of  any 
doubt." 

Mr.  Winterbottom's  face  hardened. 

"It  strikes  me,"  he  .said  coldly,  "that 
you're  taking  a  highly  quixotic  position! 
The  foodstuffs  supplied  to  my  domestics 
aren't  rations  to  do  with  as  they  choose; 
they're  given  'em  so  that  they  ran  do  I  heir 
work.  In  fact,  it's  their  duty  to  eat  so  they 
can  give  me  full  value  for  my  money.  I've 
had  the  whole  matter  worked  out  scien- 
tifically upon  the  basis  of  calories.  This 
woman  has  not  only  cheated  rne  by  lower- 
ing her  capacity  for  work  but  besides  has 
stolen  what  I  gave  her  to  eat.  She's  a 
thief,  pure  and  simple.  If  I  didn't  make  an 
example  of  her  I  should  lie  robbed  right  and 
left!"  He  gave  Mr.  Tutt  a  forced  smile. 
"Of  course  I'm  sorry  for  any  young  female 
who  has  been  guilty  of  a  crime.  Hut,"  he 
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added  with  stern  resolution,  "my  duty  to 
the  public  demands  that  I  permit  the  law 
to  take  its  course." 

"Do  you  propose  to  take  any  steps  to 
find  and  punish  whoever  robbed  this  girl 
of  her  savings?"  asked  Mr.  Tutt. 

"That  isn't  my  business!"  retorted  Mr. 
Winterbottom.  "It's  hers.  I  can't  be  in- 
volved in  every  servant's  quarrel.  And 
how  do  I  know  that  she  lost  any  money? 
You  seem  to  go  on  the  assumption  that 
whatever  she  says  is  true.  Now  I  " 

"And  you,"  commented  Mr.  Tutt,  "as- 
sume everything  she  says  to  be  a  lie.  Even 
the  law  presumes  every  defendant  inno- 
cent. The  least  you  can  do  is  to  listen  to 
what  she  says  with  an  unbiased  and  open 
mind." 

"My  mind  isn't  open  where  a  thief  is 
concerned ! "  said  Mr.  Winterbottom  curtly. 
"It's  easy  to  see  you've  been  more  accus- 
tomed to  defend  criminals  than  to  prose- 
cute 'em.  You  forget  that  my  position  in 
this  community  is — er — an  unusual  one. 
What  I  do  influences  a  great  many  people. 
If  I  should  connive  at  theft — compound  a 
felony — I  should  stultify  the  command- 
ment which  says  'Thou  shalt  not  steal.'  I 
should  be  equally  guilty  with  the  thief." 

Clarinda  all  this  time  had  been  standing 
at  high  tension,  apprehensive  of  the  worst 
and  faint  from  hunger,  for  nothing  had 
passed  her  lips  for  over  twenty-four  hours. 
Now  she  suddenly  collapsed  in  her  tracks. 
With  a  cry  of  sympathy  Mr.  Tutt  swiftly 
bent  down  and  loosed  the  collar  of  her 
dress.  Old  Winterbottom  got  up  slowly, 
walked  over  and  peered  down  suspiciously 
into  the  livid  face. 

"Shamming!"  he  muttered. 

Clarinda's  eyelids  fluttered  and  the  color 
came  back  faintly  to  her  cheeks.  Presently 
she  opened  her  eyes  and  recognized  her 
employer. 

"I'm  not  a  thief!  Not  a  thief!"  she 
sobbed,  turning  away  her  head. 

"  Poor  child !  Poor  little  girl !"  whispered 
Mr.  Tutt  to  himself. 

"Bah ! "  sneered  Winterbottom.  "Wom- 
en's tricks!" 

"She  may  have  fainted  from  lack  of 
food!"  said  Mr.  Tutt.  "How  long  since 
she  had  anything  to  eat?" 

"  I  don't  know  and  I  don't  care !  All  my 
servants  are  given  plenty  to  eat ! "  answered 
the  old  man,  returning  to  his  armchair. 
"She  fainted  because  she  was  frightened — 
that's  the  matter  with  her.  What  better 
evidence  of  guilt  do  you  want?" 

He  pressed  the  button  again  for  Mr. 
Jonas. 

"Take  that  girl  out,"  he  ordered,  "and 
give  her  a  glass  of  water." 

Mr.  Tutt  raised  Clarinda  gently  to  her 
feet  and  led  her  to  the  anteroom  sacred  to 
Mr.  Jonas. 

"Better  make  it  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  and 
some  toast,"  he  remarked  dryly. 

"  I'd  hardly  dare,"  began  Mr.  Jonas, 
"  under  the  circumstances  " 

But  Mr.  Tutt  did  not  wait  to  learn  why 
he  wouldn't  dare.  Instead,  after  making 
sure  that  the  girl  could  be  properly  left  to 
herself,  he  strode  back  to  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Winterbottom  and  took  his  stand  with 
his  back  to  the  carved  Caen-stone  fireplace, 
where  a  tiny  blaze  smoldered  in  a  great 
desert  of  ashes. 

"Do  you  mind  if  I  light  a  cigar?"  he  in- 
quired nervously. 

Mr.  Winterbottom  looked  annoyed. 

"Really,  if  you  wouldn't  object,"  said 
he,  "I'd  prefer  you  waited.  I  never  smoke. 
I  don't  think  it  a  cleanly  habit." 

"Very  well,  certainly!"  hastily  replied 
the  lawyer.  "It  is  a  dirty  habit,  but  some- 
times, I  fancy,  it  helps  me  to  think,  and 
sometimes  to  keep  my  temper.  And 
then,  I've  smoked  for  over  half  a  century. 
Habits  of  a  lifetime  are  hard  to  break, 
aren't  ihey ? "  lie  added  significantly. 

"Well!  Well!  What  are  we  to  do?"  in- 
terrupted Mr.  Winterbottom. 

"What  would  you  say  to  giving  her  an- 
other chance?"  asked  the  lawyer.  "After 
all,  she's  hardly  more  than  a  child.  If  you 
should  senil  her  to  the  reformatory  she 
night  form  evil  associations  there  and  be- 
come a  criminal." 

"Criminal!  She's  a  criminal  already!" 
retorted  Mr.  Winterbottom. 

"Well,"  answered  Mr.  Tutt  with  pa- 
tience, "granted  that  she  is  if  she  once  goes 
to  the  reformatory  that  will  probably  be 
the  end  of  her.  You  don't  want  to  ruin  her 
whole  life  and  that  of  her  sweetheart  it 
would  kill  her  old  mother!" 

"She  should  have  thought  of  all  that  be- 
fore she  stole  my  groceries!"  cried  Mr. 
Winterbottom  harshly.    "The  judge  who 
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sentences  her  can  consider  those  things  if 
he  wants  to.  It's  my  duty  as  a  citizen  and 
a  Christian — much  as  I  regret  doing  so — 
to  prosecute  crime  when  I  see  it,  in 
justice  to  the  innocent!" 

Mr.  Winterbottom  snapped  out  this  al- 
truistic sentiment  almost  as  if  he  really 
believed  it. 

The  o'd  lawyer  raised  his  eyes  to  the 
painting  opposite  him,  in  which  against  a 
fading  sunset  three  crosses  stood  out 
sharply  against  the  sky.  From  the  com- 
passionate face  of  the  dying  Christ — whom 
Winterbottom  had  invoked — he  glanced 
down  again  upon  the  bloodless  visage  of  his 
client.  The  wrinkles  in  his  own  face  drew 
together  in  a  frown. 

"Mr.  Winterbottom,"  he  said  deliber- 
ately, "you  have  retained  me  as  a  lawyer 
and  it  is  my  duty  to  give  you  a  lawyer's 
advice.  I  shall  do  so.  In  my  opinion  it 
would  be  suicidal  for  you  to  attempt  to 
prosecute  this  young  girl.  I  have  many 
reasons  for  thinking  this. 

"In  the  first  place  there's  a  grave  legal 
question  whether  she  had  any  real  criminal 
intent,  besides  which  there  are  various 
technical  difficulties,  such  as  identifying 
the  property  in  her  trunk  as  yours — for 
after  all,  one  lump  of  sugar  looks  very  much 
like  another! — and  as  to  whether  there  has 
been  what  the  law  regards  as  an  asporta- 
tion. On  your  side  you  have  suffered  no 
pecuniary  loss,  whereas  she  has  had  two 
hundred  dollars  stolen  from  her — probably 
by  another  of  your  servants.  These  facts 
are  irrelevant,  perhaps,  but  they  will  have 
a  sentimental  weight  with  the  jury,  who 
would  certainly  acquit  her,  even  if  the 
judge  allowed  them  to  pass  upon  the  case. 

"You  haven't  a  chance  of  a  conviction, 
and  once  she  were  acquitted  she  could  put 
you  to  unending  annoyance  and  expense 
by  bringing  suit  for  false  arrest  and  ma- 
licious prosecution — for  she  could  easily 
find  a  lawyer  to  take  her  case  on  a  con- 
tingent basis.  I  advise  you  to  take  no 
criminal  action  against  her,  and  either  to 
let  her  go  or  to  retain  her  in  your  service. 
That  is  definite  and  positive." 

"Well,"  admitted  Mr.  Winterbottom 
reluctantly,  "I  admit  the  force  of  every- 
thing you  say,  except  your  last  suggestion — 
but  it's  rather  disappointing — I  mean,  dis- 
concerting— to  find  that  I  can't  safely 
punish  a  thief!  Why,  every  servant  I  have 
will  feel  free  to  help  himself." 

"I  doubt  it!"  answered  Mr.  Tutt  la- 
conically. "It's  even  quite  possible  that  if 
you  deal  mercifully  with  this  girl  your 
domestics  may  have  greater  respect  for 
you  than  they  do  now." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Winterbottom,  "it 
doesn't  work  that  way!  They'll  think  I'm 
an  easy  mark !  I  know." 

"At  any  rate,  I'm  perfectly  clear  as  to 
my  advice,"  declared  Mr.  Tutt.  ."Now,  if 
you  no  longer  have  need  of  my  serv- 
ices  "  And  he  rose  as  if  to  go. 

"Well,  of  course  you  must  let  me  pay 
you!"  replied  Mr.  Winterbottom  in  a  pro- 
testing tone,  as  if  Mr.  Tutt  had  declined 
any  recompense  for  his  services — hoping 
that  he  might  thus  perhaps  get  out  of  it  for 
nothing.  "On  the  whole,  as  you  really 
haven't  had  much  of  anything  to  do,  sup- 
pose I  leave  the  matter  to  you,  after  all? 
How  much  is  it?" 

But  the  lawyer  did  not  take  the  hint. 

"Two  hundred  dollars,"  briskly  answered 
Mr.  Tutt. 

Mr.  Winterbottom's  face  assumed  a 
sickly  hue. 

"Two  hundred  dollars!"  he  choked.  "I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing!" 

"I  never  accept  a  retainer  in  a  criminal 
case  for  the  prosecution  for  less,"  as- 
serted Mr.  Tutt.  "In  this  instance  my 
advice  has  probably  saved  you  several 
thousand  dollars  and  much  humiliation 
of  spirit." 

A  faint  glow  spread  over  Mr.  Winter- 
bottom's  scalp  under  its  white  bristles. 

"It's  preposterous!  Ten  dollars  would 
be  quite  enough  for  you,  sir!  Your  demand 
is  outrageous!  But  I  suppose  it  serves  me 
right  for  listening  to  that  fool  secretary  of 
mine.  You've  got  me  once,  but  it  will  be 
for  the  last  time.  Jonas!"  he  shouted,  for- 
getting the  bell  in  his  fury,  while  Mr.  Tutt 
stood  calmly  before  the  fireplace  caressing 
his  long  lantern  jaw.  "Mring  me  two 
hundred  dollars  and  send  in  that  thief 
so  that  I  can  pay  her  ofl  and  discharge 
her  myself.  I'll  finish  this  business  here 
and  now!" 

Mr.  Jonas,  who  was  by  this  time  quite  as 
much  intimidated  as  his  prisoner,  timidly 
reappeared  ami  then  beckoned  Clarinda  to 
follow  him  back  into  the  tyrant's  presence. 


00 


"Jonas," snorted  Winterbottom,  "you've 
made  a  mess  of  this!  Hereafter  you'd 
better  confine  yourself  to  things  you  know 
something  about.  I  find  I  have  got  to  let 
this  girl  go— and  pay  her  her  wages  into 
the  bargain.  What  do  I  owe  her?" 

"Eleven  dollars  and  eighty-eight  cents — 
up  to  midnight,"  quavered  Mr.  Jonas. 
"I'm  sure,  sir,  I'm  most  apologetic  " 

"Fiddledeedee!"  interrupted  Winter- 
bottom.  "  Give  me  ten  dollars !  Here  you ! 
Take  this  and  get  out.  Mind  you  leave 
those  groceries  behind  you  too.  You're  a 
thief — a  miserable  thief — and  I  ought  to 
lock  you  up,  but  I'm  going  to  have  pity  on 
you — understand  that?  pity  on  you! — and 
let  you  off!  Now,  sir"— and  he  turned 
furiously  on  Mr.  Tutt — "here  is  the  two 
hundred  dollars  which  you  are  extorting 
from  me.  Take  it  and  leave  my  house!" 

He  threw  the  two  one-hundred-dollar 
bills  across  the  table  so  that  they  fluttered 
to  Mr.  Tutt's  feet. 

The  old  lawyer  bent  over,  picked  them 
up  and  handed  them  to  Clarinda. 

"Here,  my  girl!"  he  remarked.  "Here's 
the  money  that  was  stolen  from  you.  Put 
it  in  the  savings  bank.  It's  safer  than  one 
of  Mr.  Winterbottom's  mattresses.  Now," 
he  advised  her,  "you'd  better  get  away 
before  he  changes  his  mind." 

Clarinda  mechanically  received  the 
money.  Her  mind,  as  such,  no  longer  func- 
tioned. Once  more  Mr.  Jonas,  taking  the 
stupefied  girl  firmly  by  the  arm,  led  her 
from  the  room. 

As  they  disappeared  beneath  the  arras 
Mr.  Tutt  said  suddenly:  "Mr.  Winter- 
bottom,  I  know  now  why  I've  never  heard 
a  kind  word  spoken  of  a  man  who  has  given 
away  millions  of  dollars.  Pardon  me, 
please!"  The  old  man  had  leaned  forward 
preparatory  to  getting  up,  his  lips  set,  his 
scalp  now  beet  red.  "Listen  to  me  for  a 
moment!" 

"I'll  not  listen  to  you!"  gasped  Mr. 
Winterbottom.  "You've  been  paid — leave 
my  house!" 

"You  shall  listen  to  me!"  insisted  Mr. 
Tutt,  stepping  directly  in  front  of  him  with 
a  restraining  gesture.  "You  thought  you 
had  a  duty  with  regard  to  that  poor  girl. 
Well,  I've  got  a  duty  to  you!  As  a  multi- 
millionaire patron  of  religion  you've  got  a 
tremendous  power  for  good  or  evil.  I  give 
you  credit  for  all  you've  done  for  the  physi- 
cal betterment  of  mankind— hospitals, 
athletic  fields  and  soup  kitchens.  But 
that's  the  end  of  it!  You  can  make  people 
healthy  and  comfortable  and  fill  their 
stomachs  without  doing  them  a  particle  of 
good.  And— you  do  'em  harm ! " 

Mr.  Tutt  shook  his  fist  violently  in  front 
of  Mr.  Winterbottom,  who  began  to  think 
him  mad.  He  didn't  want  a  scene  or  to 
have  to  call  in  the  police. 

"You're  crazy!"  retorted  the  old  man, 
sinking  back  into  his  seat.  "Absolutely 
crazy!" 

"No,  sir!"  replied  Mr.  Tutt  vehemently. 
"I'm  not  crazy.  I  know  what  I'm  saying. 
You  preach  material  prosperity — 'A  penny 
saved  is  a  penny  earned' — 'Early  to  bed 
and  early  to  rise  makes  a  man  healthy  and 
wealthy,'  and  so  on — the  religion  of  Poor 
Richard's  Almanac  instead  of  the  Bible. 
What  men  should  be  taught  is  not  how  to 
be  rich  but  how  to  be  brave;  not  how  to 
get  but  how  to  give !  What  they  need  is  not 
comfort  but  character!" 

He  looked  up  reverently  at  the  picture 
opposite. 

"Come  to  think  of  it,  that  idea  isn't 
new-  it's  a  couple  of  thousand  years  old." 

He  glanced  round  the  magnificent  room 
with  a  gesture  of  contempt. 

"No,  sir!"  he  cried.  "You're  all  wrong! 
Your  gifts  don't  cost  you  any  sacrifice, 
either;  as  examples  of  generosity  they 
don't  count.  Charily  isn't  quantitative; 
it's  qualitative  I  The  widow  with  her 
mite  -not  Solomon  in  his  glory!" 

"1  won't  hear  another  word!"  gasped 
the  old  man,  struggling  to  his  feel,.  "What 
you  say  is  a  condemned  lie!" 

"Lie!"  returned  Mr.  Tutt,  towering 
above  him  like  an  avenging  fury.  "Lie! 
You  old  Shylock  insisting  on  your  pound 
of  Mesh!  Demanding  your  every  cent's 
worth  full  damages  civil  and  criminal! 
What  sort  of  an  example  would  you  have 
set  if  you'd  sent  that  poor  girl  to  prison?" 

"A  lawyer  with  no  respect  for  justice!" 
shouted  Mr.  Winterbottom,  backing  away 
and  feeling  unsuccessfully  for  the  bell  while 
he  kept  his  eyes  fearfully  upon  Mr.  Tutt. 
"(let  out  of  here  or  I'll  send  for  the 
police!" 

"Justice!"  roared  the  old  lawyer.  "Jus- 
tice! There  it  is  again !   An  eye  for  an  eye, 
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oAdd  years  of  Life 

to  yourlbof  with  Care/Tibre  Coating 

KEEPING  a  roof  protected  is  like  keeping  a  machine 
greased,  keeping  a  house  painted  or  keeping  a  field 
fertilized.   It  is  unquestionable  economy;  the  com- 
monest horse-sense. 

Carey  fibre  coating  is  produced  by  manufacturers  who 
have  had  forty-eight  years  of  experience  in  the  man- 
ufacture and  preservation  of  roofs. 

It  will  protect  tin,  iron  or  wood  shingle  roofs.  It  will 
practically  renew  all  kinds  of  smooth  surfaced  composi- 
tion roofs  because  it  is  made  of  those  waterproofing 
minerals  which  form  the  basis  of  the  most  enduring  roofs. 

It  contains  creosote  and  other  preservative  oils  which 
penetrate  the  dried  out  fabric,  resaturate  the  roofing 
and  fill  all  the  pores. 

It  also  contains  genuine  Asbestos  rock  fibre  which  cannot  burn, 
rot  or  evaporate.  This  fibre  bridges  all  cracks,  binds  down  all 
scales,  gives  body  to  the  coating  and  makes  it  almost  like  a  layer 
of  new  roofing.   Building  owners  write  for  free  booklet  and  sample., 


BUILDING  AND  INSULATING  MATERIALS 

"A  Roof  for  Every  Building" 

Carey  Shingles,  Roll  Roofings,  Wallboard  and  Roof  Paints 
are  sold  by  Building  Supply  and  Lumber  Dealers 


CAREY  ASFALTSLATE  SHINGLES  are  beauti- 
ful, safe,  enduring.  They  are  made  of  Carey  felt, 
Carey  asphalt  and  crushed  slate,  by  a  process  which 
makes  them  non-curling.  The  fadeless  red  or  fade- 
less green  slate  surface  is  spark-proof  and  never 
requires  painting. 

CAREY  BUILT-UP  ROOFINGS  include  eleven 
different  specifications  for  permanent  Asphalt-Felt 
and  Asphalt-Asbestos  sheets  to  be  applied  in 
courses,  and  built  on  the  job — one  course  above 
another.   A  roof  for  every  type  of  building. 


CAREY  BOARD  —  a  superior  waterproof  wall- 
board  that  takes  the  place  of  lath  and  plaster. 
Inexpensive,  easy  to  apply,  non-cracking,  vermin- 
proof,  sound-deadening,  requires  no  painting,  in- 
sulates against  heat  and  cold. 

CAREY  ROLL  ROOFINGS  are  made  in  smooth 
or  rough  surfaced  styles,  and  in  several  weights  for 
each  style.  Inexpensive  and  very  practical  for  the 
less  permanent  kind  of  buildings.  Excellent  for 
siding,  they  resist  fire  and  insulate. 


The  Philip  Carey  Company 
4  Mills  Ave.,       Lockland,  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 


a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  a  dollar  for  a  dollar! 
You  can't  see  straight.  You're  warped, 
narrow — a  pinhead!  You  go  through  life 
with  a  bookkeeper  on  one  side  of  you  and  a 
policeman  on  the  other.  You  haven't  sense 
enough  to  see  that  mercy  is  better  than 
justice!" 

"Jonas!"  called  out  Mr.  Winterbottom 
wildly,  failing  to  find  the  push  button. 
"Jonas!  Send  for  the  watchman  to  put 
this  man  out  of  my  house!" 

"Don't  bother!"  replied  Mr.  Tutt 
scornfully.  "I'm  through — I'm  going.  I 
can  stand  for  a  spendthrift  or  a  gambler  or 
a  drunkard,  but  an  old  pinchfist  like  you — 
never !  You're  as  stingy  with  your  forgive- 
ness as  you  are  with  your  money!" 

Mr.  Winterbottom  had  found  the  bell 
and  was  pushing  it  violently.  There  was  a 
sound  of  running  footsteps  on  thickly 
padded  floors. 

"Out  with  you!  Out  of  my  house!" 
gibbered  Mr.  Winterbottom.  "Outlaw! 
Anarchist!  Bolshevik!" 

"I'd  rather  be  any  of  'em  than  a  tight- 
wad!" bawled  Mr.  Tutt,  pushing  back  the 
arras  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  just  as  Mr. 
Jonas  and  a  thickset  man  in  an  overcoat 
appeared  in  the  doorway. 

Mt.  Tutt  did  not  recognize  the  route  by 
which  he  regained  the  front  hall  and 
eventually  the  stoop;  he  was  vaguely 
conscious  only  of  a  broad-shouldered, 
blond  young  man  with  a  filbert-shaped 
head  and  pink  face  who  appeared  so 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  him  that  he  almost 
banged  the  door  upon  the  old  lawyer's 
coat  tails. 

"Skinflint!"  snorted  Mr.  Tutt,  shaking 
his  fist  at  the  bronze  grille  behind  him. 
"Old  Lickpenny!" 

Then  his  wrath  cooling  somewhat  he 
pulled  himself  together  and  started  down 


the  steps.  Two  figures  awaited  him  at  the 
bottom — the  girl  whose  cause  he  had 
espoused,  and  the  boy  on  the  crutches,  who 
with  his  overseas  cap  in  his  hand  now 
swung  himself  eagerly  forward  toward  the 
old  lawyer. 

"I — we — ■ — •"  he  began  awkwardly. 
Then  seeing  the  benign  smile  on  Mr.  Tutt's 
face  he  burst  out:  "  Clarinda — I  found  her 
after  all,  you  see !  She's  told  me  all  about 
how  you  stood  up  for  her.  I'll  never  forget 
it !  Neither  of  us  will !  He  might  have  put 
her  in  jail — the  old  skunk ! " 

"Thank  you,  son!"  replied  Mr.  Tutt 
gratefully  as  he  took  the  soldier's  hand. 
''I  was  looking  for  just  that  word.  Yes, 
yes!  Quite  so!  If  it  was  a  crime  to  be  a 
mean  man — and  it  ought  to  be — he'd  go  to 
jail  for  life!" 

"But  I  really  can't  keep  the  money!" 
protested  Clarinda,  holding  out  the  bills. 
"Now  Jimmy's  come  back,  everything  will 
be  all  right." 

"Nonsense!"  replied  Mr.  Tutt.  "It's 
your  money — hang  on  to  it!  Now,  you 
two,  how  about  some  dinner?  It  will  give 
us  a  chance  to  talk  things  over.  I  want  to 
hear  the  whole  story." 

Quite  unexpectedly  Clarinda  began  to  cry. 

"What's  the  matter,  dear?"  asked 
Jimmy,  drawing  her  against  his  crutch, 
while  Mr.  Tutt  with  intense  concentration 
lighted  a  stogy  and  then  stood  gazing  ab- 
stractedly toward  the  embers  of  the  sunset. 
"Everything's  all  right  now — except  for' 
that  lobster,  Kahler — and  when  I'm  well 
again  I'll  chase  him  up  and  knock  his  block 
off!" 

"I  don't  know  why  I'm  crying!"  she 
sobbed.  "It's  just  because  a  few  minutes 
ago  the  world  seemed  so  hard  and  rotten 
and  beastly,  and  now — now,  all  of  a  sudden, 
I'm  so  happy — and  everything!" 


(Continued  from  Page  17) 


sacred  company  for  making  love  to  her.  She 
was  queen  of  ten  poor,  inexpert  players  and 
a  carload  of  frayed  scenery.  She  wanted 
the  Crispville  Opera  House  as  an  asset, 
something  to  get  her  funds  for  fresh  dresses, 
better  actors. 

He  promised, "  I  won't  tell  Roy,  mamma." 

"That's  right.  Gee,  I'm  tired!  There's 
just  no  use  denyin'  that  emotion  tires  a 
person  out." 

John  found  Roy  practicing  a  heel-and- 
toe  step  in  their  bedroom.  The  Dalmatian 
bloodhounds  watched  the  boy  peaceably 
among  the  crumbs  of  dog  biscuit.  Roy's 
fit  of  temper  seemed  soothed  out  of  his 
tough  body  and  he  smiled  at  John. 

"Let's  walk  the  dogs,  huh?" 

"All  right,"  said  John,  picking  up  his  hat. 

Susie  and  Shaf ter  trotted  down  the  stairs 
into  the  lobby  and  stopped  to  look  at  the 
hotel  cat,  which  was  strolling  on  the  desk 
before  Mr.  Wilson  as  he  smoked  a  cigar. 
Again  the  burly  man  nodded  to  John  and 
smiled  at  Roy,  who  came  to  stroke  the  cat. 

He  asked  pleasantly,  "And  what  d'you 
play  in  Uncle  Tom,  sonny?" 

"I'm  the  other  bleedhound,"  said  Roy. 
"He  died,  a  ways  back,  and  we  got  to  have 
three." 

Wilson  gently  laughed,  opening  the  case 
at  the  end  of  the  desk,  where  reposed  boxes 
of  cigars  and  bars  of  silvered  chocolate.  He 
tossed  John  a  package  of  cigarettes  and 
handed  Roy  a  long  slab  of  chocolate,  over 
the  cat.  The  bloodhounds  wagged  their 
tails  and  lifted  their  noses  hopefully. 

"I  haven't  seen  Uncle  Tom  since  1894. 
How  many  Topsys  have  you  men  got?  " 

"One's  enough,"  said  Roy,  giving  Shafter 
some  chocolate. 

"And  what's  your  Little  Eva's  real  age?  " 

Roy  giggled,  "Goin'  on  sixteen." 

"Nonsense!"  said  Wilson,  folding  his 
arms  on,  the  desk.  "I  bet  she's  close  on 
forty  and  has  a  couple  of  grown-up  sons." 

Roy  choked,  "Honest,  our  Eva  ain't 
married,  nor  likely  to  be." 

And  John  felt  dizzy.  Roy's  freckled, 
wide-eyed  face  was  within  two  yards  of 
their  father's  chin.  The  boy  commenced 
jigging  restlessly  while  the  dogs  nibbled 
fragments  of  stale  chocolate. 

"How  long  have  you  been  trouping, 
sonny?" 

"'Bout  four  years." 

"Your  dad  in  the  company?" 

"Got  killed,  Battle  of  San  Juan  Hill. 
Hey,  Johnny,  one  of  my  heels  is  comin' 
loose.  Honest,  these  is  the  punkest  shoes ! " 

The  man  behind  the  desk  said, "  Johnny's 
not  much  of  a  name  for  an  actor.  You 


people  mostly  have  fancy  names.  I  expect 
yours  is  Rupert  Saint  George  or  something." 

"Roy,"  said  Roy,  examining  the  loose 
heel  of  his  shoe.  "Come  'head,  Johnny. 
Let's  get  some  air."  At  the  door  he  remem- 
bered the  chocolate  in  his  hand  and  nodded 
back,  "Thanks." 

John  seemed  to  have  fallen  sleepy.  Any- 
how, he  was  silent  as  they  strolled  up  the 
street.  It  wasn't  a  big  town.  Here  and 
there  smaller  streets  branched  off,  and 
Semple  ended  in  a  slope  of  meadows. 

Roy  reflected,  "It's  pretty  good  pasture. 
Kinda  rocky,  though.  This  ain't  much 
good  of  farmin'  country,  huh?" 

"  I  guess  not.  How — would  you  like  to 
live  here,  kid? " 

"Wouldn't  mind.  High  up,  here,  ain't 
it?  Guess  it  keeps  cooler  than  Crispville. 
Hey,  what  the  dogs  got?" 

Shafter  and  Susie  had  pointed  a  garter 
snake  and  uncertainly  trailed  it  over  a 
stone  wall  into  a  pasture.  John  watched 
Roy  follow  the  white-and-black  tails  and 
stood  tapping  a  cigarette  on  his  thumb. 
Roy's  thickening  shoulders  grew  slight  on 
the  green  of  the  meadowland.  John  peered 
after  him  and  heard  a  rattling  motor. 

His  father  stopped  the  small  car  in  the 
middle  of  the  clay  road  and  placidly  in- 
quired, "Nice  view,  isn't  it?" 

"  Yessir." 

"I've  got  a  sixty-acre  farm  about  two 
miles  out,  up  the  hill.  Why  don't  you  and 
Roy  come  along  out  to  supper?" 

"We — we    better    not,"    said  John. 

"  Mamma  wouldn't  know  where   Say, 

don't  tell  the  kid !  He's  got  to  act  to-night, 
and — he's  a  nervous  kind  of  kid,  and  " 

Wilson  answered,  "I  won't  tell  him, 
Johnny,"  and  sat  smiling  at  his  son.  After 
a  time  he  said,  "The  last  I  saw  of  you,  you 
were  having  your  supper.  That  was  end  of 
April,  1898,  night  my  militia  company 
went  off  to  camp.  You've  grown  some 

John  dropped  the  cigarette  in  the  road 
and  babbled,  "Mamma — ain't  like  most 
folks,  sir.  She  don't  think  of  nothin'  much 
but  actin'  and — the  comp'ny.  I  don't 
guess  she  thought  any  harm  of — runnin' 
off.  She — there  ain't  any  harm  in  mamma." 

"Never  was,"  said  Wilson.  "No,  no 
more  harm  in  Blanche  than  there  is  in — in 
the  kid  there.  What  do  you  think  of 
acting,  Johnny?" 

John  said,  "I  don't,"  and  his  father 
laughed,  patting  the  side  of  the  car. 

John  mumbled,  "Mamma's  always 
called  us  Cullen,  sir.  I'd  clean  forgot  our 
name's  Wilson.  Cullen 's  mamma's  real 
(Continued  on  Page  63) 
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And  common  sense  comes 


$4 


Type  B — Boys'  Mahogany  Russia  Balmoral,  $4 
to  $6.  Leather  or  "Light  Tread"  Rubber  Heels. 
Also  in  Black  Gun  Metal. 


Type  K — Men's  Mahogany  Russia  Oxford,  $5  to 
$7.  Goodyear  Welt.  Leather  or  "Light  Tread" 
Rubber  Heels.   Also  in  Black  Gun  Metal. 


COMMON  sense  has  been 
away  on  a  long  vacation. 
Common  sense  is  coming  home. 

"Never  mind  the  price.  Haven't 
you  got  something  more  expen- 
sive than  that?"— these  are  the 
phrases  shoe  dealers  have  heard 
again  and  again  for  the  past  four 
years. 

This  spring  a  different  lan- 
guage will  be  spoken.  "Show  me 
your  best  shoe  at  a  medium 
price,"  business  men  will  say. 


marching  home- 

w  earing 

McEEWAIN 

Shoes 


^5 


*8 


Type  M — Men's  Mahogany  Russia  Balmoral, 
Goodyear  Welt,  $5  to  $8.  Leather  or  "Light 
Tread  "  Rubber  Heels.  Also  in  Black  Gun  Metal. 


$7 


Type  G — Men's  Mahogany  Calf  Balmoral,  $7  to 
$9.  Goodyear  Welt.  Leather  or  "Light  Tread" 
Rubber  Heels.   Also  in  Black  Calf. 


Type  H  —  Men's  Mahogany  Calf  Oxford,  Good- 
year Welt.  Leather  or  "Light  Tread"  Rubber 
Heels.  Also  in  Black  Calf.  The  price  of  McElwain 
Type  H  is  from  $7  to  $8. 


That  is  McElwain  language. 
The  six  sensible  styles  shown  on 
this  page,  and  waiting  for  you  in 
the  stores  of  25,000  leading  inde- 
pendent dealers,  are  an  answer 
to  that  demand. 

Common  sense  has  been  away. 
Common  sense  is  coming  home 
—wearing  McElwain  Shoes. 

W.  H.  McElwain  Company 
356  Congress  Street,  Boston  3,  Mass. 


Type  N— Men's  Mahogany  Russia  Blucher  Oxford, 
$5  to  $7.  Goodyear  Welt.  Leather  or  "Light 
Tread"  Rubber  Heels.  Also  in  Black  Gun  Metal. 


McELWAIN 


r*Aor      m a  ft  x 


Better  SHOES  for  less 


Send  to  us  for  the  booklet  "How 
to  Make  Your  Shoes  Last."  It  will 
/><•//>  >  on  to  make  n  definite  reduc- 
tion in  your  shoe  bills;  and  it  is 
free.    A  curd  will  bring  it  to  you. 

MEN'S  AND  BOYS'  SHOES 
KOR  DRESS  AND  EVERYDAY  WEAR 
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If  there  were  no  Ditto,  modern  business 
would  immediately  demand  some  similar 
invention.  For  no  other  means  of  mak- 
ing a  limited  number  of  copies  rivals 
Ditto's  speed,  accuracy  and  economy.  In 
your  own  office,  as  now  in  thousands  of 
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name.  We  live  out  with  grandfather  in  a 

place  named  Crispville,  in  " 

"I  know.  Just  been  talking  to  one  of 
the  men  in  the  troupe.  But  I  don't  like 
this  thing  of  you  and  Roy  trailin '  round  the 
country  with  a  bum  stock  company.  And 
I'm  pretty  well  fixed  since  my  uncle  died. 
I  guess  your  mother  and  I'll  have  to  talk 
business.  Truth  is,  Johnny,  I'm  forty- 
three." 

"Yessir,"  said  John,  puzzled  by  the 
pause. 

"Well,  I'm  pretty  easy  to  get  along  with. 
You  and  Roy  might  get  to  like  me  pretty 
well.  Better  think  about  it.  Nice  private 
school  over  here  in  Burley,  a  couple  of  miles 
off.  Plenty  of  room  at  my  house.  You 
think  about  it.  Here's  Roy  coming  back." 

He  drove  off  up  the  road.  John  wondered 
how  many  cows  he  had  and  whether  some 
of  the  sixty  acres  were  in  corn  and  if  the 
farmhouse  had  a  windmill  or  one  of  the 
preferable  hot-air  engines.  With  these 
practical  fancies  went  twining  the  fact  of 
his  and  Roy's  claim  on  the  tall  man.  Cool 
wind  blew  from  the  orange  sunset  between 
the  hills.  Roy  and  the  dogs  scrambled  over 
the  wall. 

"Who  was  talkin'  to  you?  That  feller 
Wilson?" 

"Asked  us  out  to  his  place  to  supper." 

Roy's  mouth  fell  into  an  oval  of  disgust. 

He  cried,  "Well,  why  didn'tcha  yell  for 
me,  you  big  bonehead!  Get  a  chance  for  a 
square  meal  and  turn  it  down !  'Sgot  into 
you, anyhow?" 

"Mamma  wouldn't  of  knew  where  we 
went,  kid." 

"Yah,"  said  Roy.  "Mamma!" 

And  he  sulked  as  they  walked  back  into 
the  town,  where  people  rocked  dimly  on 
porches  or,  in  lighted,  visible  dining  rooms, 
ate  food.  His  good  temper  shredded  off. 
It  was  six.  At  eight,  after  an  abhorrent 
dinner  at  the  hotel,  he  must  get  into  Little 
Eva's  wig  and  white  robe.  It  would  be  ten 
before  he  ascended  to  heaven.  What  a  life ! 
And  another  month  of  it,  too ! 

Roy  complained,  "And  this  gink  asked 
us  to  supper!" 

"Don't  call  him  a  gink,  bud,"  John 
said  queerly.  "He's  a  nice  feller." 

"Did  I  say  he  wasn't?" 

"It  might  turn  out,"  the  big  boy  con- 
tinued, "that  he's  some  kind  of  a  relation 
to  us.  Papa's  name  was  Wilson,  y'know, 
and  this  feller  kinda  looks  like  " 

"He  looks  some  like  you,"  Roy  cut  in, 
still  annoyed.  "And  that's  all  the  more 
reason  we'd  ought  of  went  out  to  supper 
with  him." 

He  angrily  brooded.  John  wasn't  show- 
ing his  usual  good  sense.  This  was  disap- 
pointing and  alarming.  If  John  got  silly 
there  would  be  no  admirable  or  certain 
thing  left  in  a  foolish  world.  Roy's  spiritual 
level  sank.  He  slouched  down  the  darken- 
ing street  and  even  presentable  beefsteak 
in  the  hotel  dining  room  didn't  lift  him. 
The  company  had  its  early  meal  at  a  long 
table,  and  purred,  soothed  by  the  steak. 
Mrs.  Cullen  bloomed  in  her  mauve  blouse 
and  listened  without  interrupting  the  co- 
median's tale  of  his  triumph  in  Seattle  when 
he  played  the  lead  in  The  Banker's  Daugh- 
ter at  an  hour's  notice.  Roy  wondered  how 
often  he  must  hear  that  yarn  again  before 
this  season  finished.  And  how  many  towns 
would  there  be  where  Mrs.  Cullen  wouldn't 
have  the  company  show  anything  but 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin?  Roy  partly  under- 
stood that  his  appearance  as  Little  Eva  did 
something  for  the  ancient  play  and  that  his 
mother's  screams  as  she  fled  over  the  ice 
thrilled  audiences.  People  liked  this  non- 
sense, for  some  reason. 

"Now,  honey,"  said  Mrs.  Cullen,  cross- 
ing the  street,  "act  nice  to-night,  and  it'll 
be  a  dollar  in  your  pocket." 

"That'll  be  the  first  piece  of  change  I've 
seen  in  a  montha  Sundays!" 

"A  nice  way  to  talk!  Now  keep  your 
voice  real  high  and  " 

"Yeh,"  Roy  groaned;  "all  right.  Only 
if  there  ain't  a  better  ladder  here  than  that 
dump  last  night  I'll  likely  bust  my  neck 
ascendin'  to  heaven." 

"Quit  crabbin',"  said  his  mother;  "I 
want  you  to  show  your  talent  here." 

"Whafior?" 

"  I  got  reasons.  Now  get  dressed  quick." 

They  passed  down  an  alley  and  into  the 
usual  everlasting  corridor  of  dressing  rooms. 
Roy  shed  his  clothes  and  pulled  on  the  one- 
piece  bath  suit  that  was  Little  Eva's  basis. 
Fie  hitched  the  girl's  white  stockings  to 
this,  brooding,  and  watching  John  method- 
ically blacken  his  face,  his  thick  forearms 
and  the  top  of  his  chest.    John,  with  his 


slow  and  deep  voice  and  his  height,  wasn't 
unimpressive  as  Uncle  Tom.  He  couldn't 
and  didn't  act,  but  he  was  solemn  and  sober. 

"I'd  give  three  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty-two  dollars  to  be  home  right 
now,"  Roy  mourned,  smearing  cold  cream 
on  his  cheeks. 

"I'd  as  soon  stay  right  here  in  this 
town,"  said  John.  "Cooler'n  home." 

"Sure,  if  we  knew  folks  and  had  some 
place  but  a  hotel  to  live  in !  I'd  like  to  burn 
every  hotel  there  is  in  the  whole  United 
States!"  Roy  hauled  his  wig  of  fuzzy  yel- 
low curls,  tied  behind  with  a  blue  bow,  over 
his  black  head  and  then  got  feet  foremost 
into  the  flounced  white  dress.  He  mechan- 
ically turned  his  back  and  John  hooked  the 
garment.  "If  we  show  Uncle  Tom  to- 
morrow night  mamma'll  have  to  loose  this 
thing  up.  I  can't  breathe ! " 

His  rage  increased  with  the  first  note  of 
the  piano  outside  the  curtain.  It  was  all 
well  enough  for  John  to  take  this  outrage 
stolidly.  At  the  worst,  John  wore  trousers, 
didn't  have  to  talk  in  falsetto,  or  be  kissed  by 
the  idiotic  woman  who  played  Marie  Saint 
Clare.  And  John  had  a  chance  to  dance  a 
breakdown  in  the  steamboat  scene  of  the 
second  act.  That  was  something!  Roy 
flattened  his  hat,  covered  with  cornflowers, 
on  the  odious  wig,  and  went  to  look  at  the 
house  through  the  peephole  of  the  curtain. 
It  was  like  all  these  audiences.  The  tar- 
nished gold  frosting  of  the  four  boxes  con- 
tained young  fellows  and  their  girls.  Bucks 
with  slick  hair  wandered  the  aisles,  greeting 
friends.  The  people  sat  in  ranks  of  dark 
coats  and  light  gowns,  resolute  to  enjoy 
what  they  had  paid  fifty  cents  to  see.  The 
gallery  showed  the  pale  faded  blue  of  over- 
alls. There  must  be  forty  or  fifty  dollars' 
worth  of  boys  and  farmhands  in  that  gal- 
lery. This  wasn't  such  a  small  theater.  It 
was  bigger  than  the  Crispville  Opera  House. 
A  happy  fight  began  in  the  rear  of  the  gal- 
lery, and  whistles  accompanied  it.  Roy 
beamed,  rather  consoled  by  the  sight.  He 
sniffed  as  one  of  the  combatants  gave  back. 

And  then  Mrs.  Cullen  charged  up  to 
command,  "Quit  scratchin'  your  foot  with 
your  shoe!  You'll  get  those  stockin's 
dirtied!" 

"They're  too  tight,  like  everything  else 
I  got  on  exceptin'  my  skin!" 

"  You  do  what  I  say !  Quit  scufflin'  your 
ankle  or  " 

"You  better  not  swat  me,"  Roy  said. 
"Or  I'll  talk  right  out  of  my  chest  and  gum 
every  line  I  got  in  this  show!  It's  bad 
enough  havin'  to  show  myself  off  in  panta- 
lets with  lace  on  'em  and  a  bleach-haired 
wig!" 

Mrs.  Cullen  put  a  hand  on  her  red  turban 
and  declared, "  Kid,  with  the  training  you're 
getting  you  could  waltz  into  any  office  on 
Broadway  and  " 

"Get  out,"  said  Roy.  "The  only  two 
things  I  can  do  is  this  hellishin'  Eva  junk 
and  lug  in  the  supper  in  Camille!  Or  be 
the  feller  that  says  'Aim,  fire!'  in  La 
Tosca!  An'  who  wants  to  be  a  actor,  any- 
ways?" He  waved  his  fist  at  all  drama  and 
yelled,  "Soon  as  I'm  old  enough  to  get  a 
job  in  a  garage  and  " 

"Shut  up,  kid,"  said  John,  behind  him. 
"They  can  hear  you  out  front." 

Mrs.  Cullen  stated,  in  a  sob,  "Men! 
They  dunno  a  woman's  got  a  heart!" 

"Aw,  mamma,"  John  urged,  "Bud's 
tired  to  death.  Time  to  ring  up,  anyhow." 

Roy  watched  the  smooth,  stale  motion  of 
the  first  act  from  the  wings.  The  footlights 
vaguely  lit  the  nearer  heads  of  the  audience. 
The  amiable  Mr.  Wilson  was  sitting  on  the 
aisle,  third  row.  He  often  rubbed  his  nose 
while  Mrs.  Cullen  stormed  through  Eliza's 
speeches,  but  kindly  applauded  John's  ap- 
pearance as  Uncle  Tom.  But  his  being 
there  made  Roy  fretful.  The  man  had 
looked  him  over  so  carefully  at  the  hotel 
desk.  He  might  recognize  him  now,  for  all 
that  Little  Eva  was  listed  on  the  program 
as  played  by  Virginia  Rochester.  The  joke 
of  a  boy  playing  Eva  would  spread  about 
the  town,  and  lads  would  whistle  from  the 
gallery  to-morrow  night  as  they  had  done 
once  when  the  truth  leaked  into  an  Ohio 
village.  Roy  got  the  vile  taste  of  grease 
paint  in  his  mouth,  chewing  a  lip  while  he 
thought  of  this.  It  would  serve  his  mother 
right!  He  scowled  at  her  as  she  came 
hopping  across  the  six  lumps  of  ice,  escap- 
ing Susie  and  Shafter.  In  the  other  wings 
John  encouraged  the  Dalmatians  to  howl 
with  a  system  of  whistles  and  hisses.  They 
howled  <iuite  well,  but  Susie  stopped  to  look 
for  a  flea  and  faced  away  from  the  icy  Ohio. 

"I  dunno  why  Johnny  can't  manage 
those  dogs  better!"  Haid  Mrs.  Cullen,  after 
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her  bow  before  the  curtain.  "  Honest,  after 
four  years'  experience!" 

"Johnny's  got  enough  to  do,"  Roy 
growled,  helping  strip  back  the  white  ice 
cloth. 

"I've  heard  enough  from  you  for  one 
day,  young  man,"  Mrs.  Cullen  retorted, 
whipping  off  her  Eliza  turban. 

"Well,  look  out  you  don't  hear  some 
more,  then!" 

"If  I  hear  much  more  I'm  likely  to  leave 
you  right  here  in  this  two-cent  town ! " 

"I  wouldn't  give  a  whoop  if  you  did," 
said  Roy. 

His  mother  glared,  then  stalked  off  to 
dress.  She  played  Miss  Ophelia  in  the 
other  acts  of  the  show.  Roy  boiled  toward 
explosion.  He  could  stop  this  business  in  a 
minute  by  simply  refusing  to  play  his  part. 
He  sat  in  the  dressing  room,  thinking.  The 
greasy,  warm  smell  of  the  theater  helped 
his  rage  onward.  He  tripped  on  to  the 
bright  stage  of  the  next  scene  when  Mrs. 
Cullen  exclaimed  "And  here  comes  our 
darling  Eva!"  and  heard  a  female  "Oo!" 
from  the  audience.  It  was  bad  enough  to 
play  this  fool  of  a  part.  It  was  worse  to 
have  women  gurgle  about  it.  Roy  ad- 
vanced on  John,  who  sat  mournful  among 
the  cotton  bales  of  the  steamboat  deck,  and 
put  a  hand  on  the  white  wool  of  John's  wig. 

"What  is  your  name,  poor  fellow?"  he 
asked,  and  added  through  motionless  lips, 
"I  gotta  mind  to  talk  bass." 

John  drawled,  "Mah  name's  Tom,  little 
missy,  and  back  in  Kaintucky  the  chillun 
call  me  Uncle  Tom.  Don't  gum  the  show, 
kid,  for  lordsake!" 

Roy  thinly  chirped,  "And  have  you  any 
children,  poor  Uncle  Tom?  That  Wilson 
feller's  three  rows  back." 

"Seven,"  said  John,  and  wiped  a  tear 
from  his  moist  paint. 

They  stood  exchanging  this  nonsense  and 
Roy  beamed  at  the  audience.  Mr.  Wilson 
was  rubbing  his  nose  with  a  thumb,  as 
•John  did  when  he  was  worried  over  any- 
thing. He  stared  at  Roy  levelly  until 
Roy  retired  to  the  rail  and  fell  into  the 
Mississippi.  The  tall  man  was  still  star- 
ing when  John  carried  Little  Eva  down 
to  the  footlights,  and  the  curtain  dropped. 

"Say,  Wilson  knows  me,  Johnny,"  Roy 
said  back  in  their  dressing  room. 

"  Wouldn't  besurprised,  Bud." 

"  Then  he'll  tell  folks.  It'll  be 
all  over  town  to-morrow  night! 
Say,  I  ain't  goin'  to  play  this 
stuff  and  get  laughed  at, 
Johnny!" 

"Hold  your  hosses,  kid. 
Mebbe  he  won't  tell." 

Rank  dread  shook  Roy.  Mr. 
Wilson  wasn't  in  his  seat  when 
the  New  Orleans  scene  began, 
and  didn't  appear  for  some  min- 
utes. He  might  be  telling  people 
already.  The  laughter  for  Top- 
sy's  dance  lasted  a  moment  and 
interfered  with  Roy's  line  of 
"  Dear  papa,  I  do  wish  you  would 
set  all  our  slaves  free,"  and  Roy 
wasn't  sure  that  the  lads  in  the 
gallery  weren't  laughing  at  his 
falsetto.  But  Wilson,  in  his  chair 
on  the  aisle,  looked  serious.  The 
scene  finished  and  Roy  went  to 
kick  off  his  clothes  while  his 
deathbed  was  being  made  of  two 
barrels,  a  sheet  and  a  mattress. 
He  shed  his  gown  and  stockings, 
pulled  the  nightdress  of  thin 
cheesecloth  up  his  legs  and  was  wriggling 
his  hot  arms  into  the  sleeves  when  a  man 
said,  in  the  corridor,  "I'm  looking  for  little 
Roy.   Where's  his  dressing  room?" 

The  stage  manager  snapped,  "Can't  talk 
to  performers  while  the  show's  goin'  on, 
mister.   Rule  " 

"Tell  him  I  want  to  talk  to  him  as  soon 
as  he's  gone  to  heaven,"  Wilson  said. 

"Dunno  what  you  mean,  sir.  You'll 
have  to  walk  out  of  here.  Against  the  " 

Wilson  answered,  "I'm  walking,"  arid 
his  feet  moved  down  the  corridor  to  the 
alley. 

"Knew  me,"  Roy  whispered  to  himself. 

Well,  if  he  was  to  be  a  joke  in  Semplc, 
Connecticut,  he  must  make  tlx-  best  of  it. 
Part  of  the  audience  wouldn't  know  to- 
night. Roy  snorted,  splashing  pearl  pow- 
der on  his  face,  gathered  his  robe  and 
trotted  to  the  rear  of  the  garden  drop, 
where?  stood  the  ladder  on  which  he  would 
mount  to  heaven  as  soon  as  he  was  dead. 
The  ladder  was  firm,  at  least.  Its  top  was 
below  the  circular  flap  of  thi  bark  drop, 
which  would  be  raised  toshow  Eva  with  her 
hands  crossed  in  a  glow  of  rose  light  against 


a  sheet  of  pink-and-gold  clouds.  This  was 
the  best  effect  of  the  show.  Roy  shook  the 
ladder  to  see  if  it  would  wabble  unduly, 
then  ran  about  the  back  drop  and  let  his 
mother  arrange  the  sheet  over  him. 

"You  got  too  much  white  on  your  face 
again ! " 

"  Matters  a  lot !  They've  caught  on  out 
front  that  I  ain't  a  girl.  We'll  get  the  bazoo 
to-morrow  night." 

"Your  fault  if  they  did!" 

"How's  it  my  fault?  I  been  squawking 
like  a  chicken  all  evening." 

"Will  you  lie  still  while  I  get  the  flowers 
spread  right?"  Mrs.  Cullen  cried,  and 
slapped  Roy's  leg  viciously  through  the  old 
sheet.  The  sting  bit.  Roy  seethed.  He 
was  sick  of  this! 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "That's  just  about 
all!" 

He  lay  sickly  smiling  while  the  scene  of 
Eva's  death  progressed.  Mr.  Wilson  wasn't 
in  his  chair.  News  of  the  fake  might  be 
spreading.  Roy  waited  for  a  laugh  as  he 
chirped  his  lines.  The  company's  soprano 
began  Angels  Ever  Bright  and  Fair  in  the 
wings.  Roy  heard  the  stage  manager  mut- 
tering to  the  electrician  behind  the  back 
drop.  Mrs.  Cullen  yawned  under  her 
handkerchief.  The  boy  wanted  to  pinch 
her  as  she  kissed  him,  sobbing. 

He  lisped,  "Good-by,  dear  Cousin  Ophe- 
lia. We  shall  meet  in  a  better  land." 

"Poor — poor  little  gurl,"  said  Mrs.  Cul- 
len; and  softly,  "Get  your  last  line  over 
real  loud  now." 

Roy  smiled  and  lifted  himself  on  the  mat- 
tress. The  lights  waned  on  the  signal.  He 
said  briskly,  "Poppa — mamma — heaven  — 
home."  And  the  bulbs  went  black.  In  the 
dark  he  snarled  to  John,  "They've  caught 
on, Johnny!" 

"How  y'know,  Bud?" 

Mrs.  Cullen  hissed,  "Quit  talkin'!  Get 
back  up  the  ladder  or  I'll  " 

"Yeh!"  Roy  panted.  "I'll  get  up,  all 
right!  Make  a  fool  of  me  in  a  lotta  sissy 
clothes  and  " 


The  rosy  light  bored  through  the  circle  of 
painted  clouds.  Roy  saw  his  mother  kneel- 
ing with  the  other  players  on  the  stage.  As 
the  roar  came  out  of  the  audience  she 
seemed  to  bend  backward.  Roy  flung  his 
wig  as  far  as  his  arm  could  send  it  and  shook 
a  fist  at  the  people  with  a  desperate  bary- 
tone howl  of  "All  right,  you  big  buncha 
stiffs!" 

Then  the  ladder  toppled  into  the  back 
drop.  He  grasped  the  circular  door  of 
heaven  and  the  aged  canvas  ripped.  The 
curtain  hid  the  wriggling  heads  of  the  audi- 
ence. Roy  thudded  on  the  stage,  bounced 
and  fled,  stumbling  on  his  gown,  into  the 
wings.  He  could  hear  his  mother  shrieking. 
Men  bawled  in  the  theater.  Then  all  was 
black  as  he  staggered  into  the  corridor  of 
dressing  rooms  and  someone  pounced  on 
his  wrist.  He  began  to  float  toward  the 
alley. 

"C'mon,"  said  John.  "I  jammed  the 
switch  down.  Scoot!  She'll  kill  you." 

She  certainly  would!  Roy  clutched  his 
robe  and  galloped  up  the  alley  to  the  street. 
A  steady  whistling  rang  from  the  opera 
house.  John  swung  the  boy  toward  the 
country  and  gasped,  "Run!  Beat  it!  Get 
out  to  father's  place!" 

"Huh?" 

"Wilson's,  I  mean.  Get!" 

Roy  bunched  the  nightgown  under  his 
arms,  flung  its  tail  over  his  shoulder  and 
sprinted.  The  dark  bath  suit  with  the  band 
of  white  robe  for  a  cape  receded  up  the 
tunnel  of  elm  trunks  under  the  few  lamps. 
The  kid  could  run!  John  chuckled  and 
turned  back  into  the  alley,  jarred  into 
Wilson  and  gave  a  relieved  grunt. 


Mah  Name'M  Tom,  Llttlo  Mluy,  and  Back  In  Kaintucky 
tho  Chillun  Call  Mo  Undo  Tom  " 


Her  hand  landed  between  his  shoulders, 
Roy  leaped  from  his  deathbed  and  scuttled 
into  the  wings.  Then  in  the  black  gallery 
some  hoarse  Tad  yelled,  "Hurry  and  get  to 
heaven,  sister!" 

The  shout  slapped  Roy's  ear  like  a  palm. 
Sweat  broke  on  his  face.  He  stumbled 
about  the  back  drop  and  found  the  shad- 
owy ladder. 

"Don't  git  up  too  far,"  the  stage  man- 
ager whispered.  "Hustle!" 

The  martyr  clambered  up  the  steps  and 
stubbed  a  toe  on  the  edge  of  one.  Scaring 
wrath  took  hold  of  Roy  and  shook  him. 
This  was  the  end. 

He  planted  his  feet  on  the  slab  at  the  top 
of  the  ladder  and  faced  the  circular  flap. 
He  should  fold  his  hands  on  his  breast  and 
gaze  upward.  He  seized  either  side  of  the 
infamous  robe  and  lifted  it  right  and  left  in 
a  fan,  knee  high.  Then  he  mumbled,  "  Let 
her  rip,  Murphy,"  and  the  stage  manager 
stamped. 


"You  can  catch  him.  Told  him  to  hide 
at  your  place." 

"Come  along,"  his  father  said. 

"Can't.   I'm  in  the  last  act." 

"Damn  the  last  act!   Come  ahead." 

"No,  sir,"  said  John  drearily;  "I  can't 
gum  the  show  any  more'n  it's  gummed. 
You'll  get,  along  fine  with  Hud.  lie's  an 
awful  good  kid. 

He  went  down  the  alley  and  into  the 
CGltOred  lights  of  the  stage,  where  the  men 
were  trying  to  set  the  last  scene.  Through 
the  curtain  came  a  pounding  and  rending 
sound.  The  whole  house  was  st  ill  laughing. 
The  women  of  the  company  surrounded 
Mrs.  Cullen  in  a  corner  by  the  proscenium. 
John  sighed,  although  hi-  couldn't  hear  her 
outcry.  She  woula  miss  Roy,  after  her 
rage  had  worn  off.  Or  would  she?  lie 
stood  fumbling  with  a  cigarette,  and  a  tall 
man  strolled  past  him  into  the  knot  of 
Women,  singled  Mrs.  Cullen  out  and 
supported  her  off  into  the  wings.  They 


vanished.  John  lit  his  cigarette  and  mused. 
His  father  might  get  her  calmed  down. 
She  didn't  appear  in  the  last  scenes. 

The  girl  who  played  Topsy  came  to  him 
and  gabbled,  "Her  heart's  just  plain  broke, 
Johnny !  I  dunno  what  gets  into  you  men ! 
And  all  the  trouble  she  took  trainin'  Roy ! " 

"We  better  play  La  Tosca  to-morrow 
night,"  said  John. 

He  would  have  to  play  the  wicked  Scar- 
pia  in  La  Tosca,  and  hated  it  worse  than 
his  other  parts  because  the  velvet  breeches 
cramped  his  long  legs.  But  they  couldn't 
play  Uncle  Tom  without  a  Little  Eva.  He 
wondered  how  the  kid  would  like  this  new 
farm,  and  ordered  the  curtain  up.  The 
audience  listened  and  chuckled.  Waves  of 
mirth  trickled  down  from  the  gallery  and 
invaded  the  floor.  John  didn't  have  to 
bother  about  most  of  his  lines.  His  wig 
slipped  while  the  cruel  Legree  was  beating 
him  to  death  close  to  the  footlights.  The 
people  shrieked  again  and  John  died,  grin- 
ning with  his  face  on  one  elbow. 

"  Mrs.  Cullen  wants  you,"  said  the  stage 
manager  as  he  got  up. 

John  flexed  his  arms  and  walked  into  the 
star  dressing  room,  where  his  mother  was 
wiping  paint  from  her  face.  Her  eyes 
sparkled  in  the  lather  of  cold  cream  and 
rouge. 

She  gurgled,  "Well,  it's  an  ill  wind  that 
don't  blow  someone  some  good,  ain't  it? 
And  it's  mighty  hot  trouping  in  this  weather. 
I'll  be  real  glad  to  get  home." 

"Ma'am?" 

"And  boys  will  be  boys,"  she  nodded. 
"And  your  father's  right,  I  guess.  And 
your  grandpapa's  always  said  you  was  a 
natural-born  farmer." 

"Yes'm,"  said  John.  "That's  so, 
but  " 

"And  as  long  as  your  father's  willin'  to 
pay  transportation  for  the  company  West- 
why,  I'd  just  as  soon  close  the  season  right 
here.  And  you'd  better  fetch  the  dogs  out 
to  your  father's  place  when  you  go.  Bud 
likes  'em.  Guess  I  won't  use  Uncle  Tom 
next  season.  It's  passey,  no  gettin'  away 
from  that." 

She  hummed,  sponging  the  lather  from 
her  handsome  face.  At  her  elbow  on  the 
soiled  dressing  table  lay  a  green  oblong  of 
paper.  John  picked  up  the  check. 

"Two  thousand,"  Mrs. 
Cullensmiled.  "Mightygen'- 
rous.  I  think  I'll  pay  seven 
thousand  for  the  Crispville 
Op'ra  House  and  get  a  couple 
of  classy  people  for  the  com- 
pany next  year.    I'll  expect 
you  to  write  your  grandpapa 
every  week,  now,  and  keep  in 
'  ""^L    touch  with  me  regular.  And 
^    you  never  hadn't  any  real 
feelin' for  the  stage.  You  take 
after  your  father.  '  You  ain't 
changed  so  much,'  he  says. 
I  says,  'My  Gawd,  Grant,  I 
know  enough  to   keep  my 
weight  down ! '  Guess  I'll  go  home  by 
way  of  New  York  and  pick  up  some 
1  clothes.  Better  get  out  to  your  father's, 
John.  Bud'll  likely  be  nervous  with  a 
lot  of  strangers." 

John  leashed  Shafter  and  Susie  when 
he  was  dressed,  bundled  Roy's  civilian 
clothes  under  his  arm  and  tramped  to  the 
hotel.  He  was  packing  the  suitcases  in 
the  bedroom  when  someone  knocked  and  a 
tanned  farmhand  drawled,  "Your  father's 
sent  the  car  fer  you." 

The  town  was  getting  to  bed.  Moonlight 
covered  and  discolored  the  meadows.  Susie 
and  Shafter  sat  on  either  side  of  John  on  the 
rear  seat,  damp  with  dew.  A  sleepless  cow 
lowed  somewhere  in  the  hills  and  the  car 
rattled  into  a  flat  tableland  spotted  with 
brushwood. 

"Yessir,"  said  the  driver,  "pretty  high, 
here.  Your  father,  he  rents  this  piece  for 
grazin'." 

John  sniffed  clover  and  a  subtle  under 
scent  of  pennyroyal.  He  asked,  "What's 
the  cows?" 

"Jerseys,  mostly.  Mr.  Wilson's  strong 
for  Jerseys.  Got  forty.  Blowout!  Well, 
you  can  walk  on  up.  There's  the  gates." 

The  white  gates  supported  a  curved  iron 
arch  I  hat  had  for  center  a  placard  readable 
by  the  moonlight:  (I.  Wilson.  Paradise 
harms  Dairy.  The  dogs  went  snuffling  up 
the  drive  toward  a  broad  lit  house.  When 
John  shyly  climbed  the  steps  he  heard 
chuckles  and  a  faint,  continuous  palling 
sound.  Roy  was  dancing  a  breakdown  for 
his  father  and  a  dozen  farmhands  on  the 
mtttlng  of  the  bright  parlor,  the  paint  of 
his  mouth  erased  in  a  rim  of  cream  from 
fresh  in  Ik. 
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What  one  gallon 


In  buying  paint  it's  the  area  a  gallon 
covers,  not  the  cost  per  gallon,  that  de- 
termines its  economy, 

A  gallon  is  a  measure  of  quantity — not 
the  measure  of  the  amount  of  surface  it 
will  protect  or  the  service  it  will  render. 
Get  this  thought  firmly  fixed  in  your  mind 
in  deciding  between  SWP  (Sherwin- 
Williams  House  Paint)  and  ordinary  paint. 


A  gallon  of  SWP  will  cover  360  square 
feet  of  surface,  two  coats.  Ordinary  paint 
covers  from  200  to  250  square  feet.  That 
is  the  first  saving.  SWP,  though  heavy- 
bodied,  flows  easily  and  evenly,  thus 
cutting  down  the  time  required  to  apply 
it.  That  is  the  second  saving. 

SWP  outlasts  two  or  three  paintings 
with  ordinary  paint,  saving  the  cost  of 
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GYMBAL! 


You  will  not  need  the  Indian's  skill  to 
recognize  good  canvas  shoes.  The  Top 
Notch  Cross  on  the  soles  shows  that  they 
are  Gym-Bals. 

The  special  gum  soles  are  so  tough  that 
they  will  outwear  two  ordinary  rubber 
soles.  The  non-skid  corrugations  keep 
you  from  slipping.  The  uppers  are  made 
of  Top  Notch  duck — the  kind  that  keeps 
its  shape.  The  trimmings  and  ankle 
patches  are  real  leather. 

Double  cork  insoles  keep  your  feet 
cool  and  comfortable. 

Gym-Bals  are  great  vacation  shoes 
for  either  the  mountains  or  the  shore. 
They  are  just  what  you  want  for  hiking, 
camping  or  gymnasium  work.  But  more 
than  that,  they  are  high  class,  well  made, 
long  Wearing  shoes  offered  at  a  moderate 
price  for  summer  wear  of  any  kind. 

When  you  buy  canvas  shoes,  arctics, 
boots,  pacs  or  rubbers  look  for  the 
Top  Notch  Cross.  It  is  the  standard  of 
excellence — the  last  word  in  rubber  foot- 
wear. If  you  don't  know  where  to  buy 
Gym-Bals  or  other  Top  Notch  rubber 
shoes  in  your  neighborhood,  write  us. 

Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Company 

Dept.  C,  Beacon  Falls,  Conn. 


New  York 
Kansas  City 


Boston  Chicago 
Minneapolis  San  Francisco 


TOP  NOTCH 

1  BEACON  ®  FALLS  I  1 
RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 


Beacon  Falls 
Sport  Sox 

We  recommend  these  sox 
to  wearers  of  Gym-Bal 
Shoes.  They  form  a  cushion 
to  protect  the  feet  and  are 
durable,  good  looking  and 
comfortable.  Theshortsock 
stays  up  without  garters. 

Beacon  Falls  Sport  Sox 
were  worn  by  the  victorious 
American  Tennis  Team 
which  recently  won  the 
World's  Championship. 
They  are  fine  for  all  sports, 
indoors  or  out — tennis,  bas- 
ketball, bowling,  hand- 
aseball,  snowsh 
:,  skating,  etc. 


(Continued  from  Page  IS) 


his  change  and  handed  over  the  package  of 
impossible  note  paper. 

"  Miss  Barbara  " 

Casper  paused  and  cleared  his  throat. 
At  the  name  she  stood  back  and  regarded 
him  with  a  look  that  was  afraid  and  a  little 
hostile. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  persisted.  "I  don't 
know  you  by  any  other  name." 

"Know  me?"  Her  face  was  blank,  her 
eyes  wild  as  she  asked  it. 

"I  didn't  come  here  to  buy  paper.  It's 
really  very  nice,  and  I'll  keep  it.  But  I 
just  dropped  in — it  was  another  little 
matter." 

Thus  boldly  Casper  had  stepped  into  the 
breach.  And  now  that  he  was  in,  how  was 
he  to  go  on? 

"My  name's  Green,"  he  fairly  barked 
out.  "It's  a  coincidence,  but  I  happen  to 
be  named  Casper  W.  Green." 

The  girl  leaned  against  her  counter,  and 
her  dark  eyes  took  on  a  hunted  look  as  she 
gazed  warily  round  the  shop,  then  turned 
to  him  and  replied  coldly,  "I  don't  know 
anything  about  you." 

"I  know  you  don't,"  he  replied  in  a  fit  of 
desperate  courage,  "and  I  don't  want  to  be 
presuming.  But  you  see  the  name  is  about 
the  same." 

"The  same  as  what?" 

If  a  fawn,  the  hunter's  knife  at  its  throat, 
could  speak,  it  would  utter  a  note  no  more 
pitifully  afraid. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  got  a  letter 
from  you — written  to  somebody  else.  I 
thought  maybe  you'd  like  to  have  it." 

He  delved  into  his  pocket  and  brought 
out  the  torn  pink  envelope,  which  he  thrust 
into  her  hands.  She  stood  turning  it  over 
and  over,  the  pallor  of  her  cheeks  deepening 
to  a  shameful  flush. 

"I  don't  understand,"  she  said  in  a  voice 
so  small  that  it  was  scarcely  audible  in  the 
busy  scene. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Casper  quite  gen- 
uinely, for  the  impulse  of  that  blush  had 
touched  his  kindly  heart. 

"How — did  you  say  you  got  it?"  she 
asked,  her  glance  refusing  to  meet  his. 

"It  just  came  through  the  mails,"  he 
replied  with  specious  cheerfulness.  "An- 
other post  office  blunder,  I  suppose.  I'm 
always  getting  that  other  fellow's  letters." 

"Are  you  a  writer  too?"  She  now 
looked  at  him  frankly.  Therefore  he  lied 
without  hesitation. 

"Rather  not!  I'm — I'm  a  traveling 
salesman." 

Her  next  question  betrayed  no  interest 
in  him,  but  an  effort  to  hide  a  fear  behind  a 
commonplace. 

"What's  your  line?" 

"Line?"  Casper  hardly  understood  the 
term,  but  when  it  became  intelligible  to  him 
he  replied  briskly  enough,  "Automobiles." 

"You'll  have  a  hard  time  in  Patch ogue," 
she  said.  "There's  an  agency  on  most 
every  corner." 

"I'm  introducing  a  novelty,"  he  ex- 
plained, and  was  a  little  vain  of  his  profes- 
sional manner.  "I'm  investigating — ah — 
business  conditions  on  Long  Island.  I  aim 
to  stop  over  in  Patchogue  a  few  days.  I 
don't  suppose  you  could  suggest  a  good 
boarding  house." 

"There's  the  hotel,"  she  informed  him 
coolly. 

"I've  tried  that.  Not  a  room  in  the 
house.  I  like  home  cooking  too.  They 
told  me  at  Port  Jefferson  that  I  could  find 
one  or  two  places  here  " 

"There's  Mrs.  Beevin's,"  she  said,  her 
innocent  eyes  quite  frank  now.  "That's 
a  very  good  place.  I  board  there." 

Casper  was  formulating  a  reply  suitable 
to  a  gallant  commercial  traveler  conspiring 
to  board  in  the  same  house  with  a  lovely 
saleslady,  but  at  that  instant  a  stubby 
little  man  with  a  dyed  mustache  stepped 
briskly  forward  and  clapped  his  hands  in  a 
manner  to  indicate  that  he  was  Mr.  Leff- 
man  and  would  brook  no  cross-counter 
philandering. 

"Cigarettes,  Miss  Troy!"  he  snapped. 

With  a  quick  and  not  unfriendly  look 
across  her  shoulder,  Barbara  hurried  away. 

Barbara  Troy!  Casper  had  got  that 
much,  and  more,  almost  without  an  effort. 
The  detective's  lust  quickened  his  veins  as 
he  strode  out  into  Patchogue's  main  street, 
a  traveling  bag  in  one  hand,  a  paper  parcel 
in  the  other.  The  momentary  triumph  all 
but  banished  from  his  mind  his  yearning 
for  revenge  upon  the  man  who  had  stolen 
his  cigarette  case  and  his  name.   A  fat  boy 


pumping  gasoline  at  a  service  station  di- 
rected him  up  a  lane,  and  with  a  new  ambi- 
tion in  his  heart  the  famous  author  of  Men 
of  Mercy  went  questing  after  Mrs.  Beevin's 
boarding  house. 

At  half  past  six  he  brushed  his  hair 
before  the  woggly  glass  in  his  little  bedroom 
and  came  down  to  supper.  Mrs.  Beevin,  a 
dark  woman  with  a  jowl,  had  taken  him  on 
sufferance,  much  as  she  might  have  ac- 
cepted an  ex-convict.  He  was  an  out- 
lander,  quite  unknown  to  Patchogue.  She 
knew  only  that  his  name  was  Green  and 
that  he  paid  for  a  week  in  advance.  When 
he  had  sought  to  question  her  as  to  the 
habits  and  tastes  of  Miss  Barbara  Troy  she 
had  drawled  simply,  "She  pays  her  bills," 
and  glared  at  him  out  of  eyes  which  were 
yellow  and  abnormally  wide  apart  like  a 
ram's. 

The  favored  of  Mrs.  Beevin  ate  at  a  long 
table,  but  Casper  was  banished  to  the  realm 
of  outer  darkness  to  sit  under  a  steel  en- 
graving of  The  Stag  at  Bay.  He  occupied  a 
table  for  two — which  is  an  ideal  arrange- 
ment under  ideal  circumstances.  But  the 
circumstances  were  not  ideal.  For  vis-a- 
vis he  had  an  ancient  lady,  very  deaf  and 
very  German,  who  helped  herself  to  all  the 
mixed  pickles  and  maundered  over  her  soup. 

Barbara  Troy  came  in  a  little  late,  and 
took  her  place  at  the  main  table  beside  a 
small  girl  with  a  long  upper  lip  whom  Cas- 
per guessed  to  be  the  Rosamonde  men- 
tioned in  the  pink  letter.  There  were 
fourteen  boarders  at  the  large  table, 
middle-aged  people  in  the  majority.  An 
elderly  man  in  ministerial  clothes  occupied 
a  chair  next  to  Mrs.  Beevin,  and  was  helped 
first  to  Irish  stew.  The  younger  set  kept  to 
themselves  arid  babbled  in  the  voice  of 
youth,  mostly  of  movies  and  dancing. 
Barbara  and  Rosamonde  held  aloof,  their 
heads  close  together,  their  eyes  serious. 
Only  once  did  Barbara  look  across  the  room 
to  catch  Casper's  glance  and  smile  a  little 
recognizing  smile.  In  the  midst  of  the  meal 
she  rose  and  went  away. 

After  doing  battle  with  Mrs.  Beevin's 
farina  pudding,  the  boarders  by  ones  and 
twos  strolled  toward  the  sitting  room  be- 
yond. A  phonograph  began  to  snarl  its 
nasal  orchestration,  and  by  certain  regular 
creakings  of  the  floor  Casper  concluded 
that  they  were  dancing.  How  he  detested 
it  all!  How  his  stomach,  attuned  to  deli- 
cate food,  and  his  art,  vibrating  only  to 
Tudor  castles  and  noble  dames,  detested 
the  sights  and  sounds  and  smells  of  Mrs. 
Beevin's  boarding  house!  He  vowed  to 
endure  as  little  of  it  as  possible.  He  would 
leave  Patchogue  by  the  first  morning  train 
and  turn  the  matter  over  to  professional 
detectives,  or — more  properly — forget  it. 

No  other  amusement  presenting  itself, 
Casper  went  into  the  big,  bare  sitting  room, 
and  there  encountered  Rosamonde  seated 
under  the  lamp  and  making  a  great  show  of 
reading.  Her  little  jaws  were  going  busily 
to  the  cadence  of  her  after-dinner  gum,  and 
she  seemed  quite  oblivious  of  the  dancers 
who  brushed  her  knees  and  hopped  across 
her  feet. 

Casper  took  his  stand  at  her  side  where 
he  could  gaze  down  upon  the  book.  It  was 
Men  of  Mercy.  The  pages  showed  the  wear 
of  many  eager  thumbs,  and  Rosamonde 
turned  rapidly,  her  little  round  eyes  intent 
upon  the  theme.  Apparently  she  was  one 
of  those  greedy  readers  who  devour  a  novel 
by  the  method  known  as  "skipping." 

Casper  cleared  his  throat.  Rosamonde 
glanced  up,  giving  him  a  bright  look  like  a 
bird's,  full  of  suspicion  and  curiosity. 

"You  like  it?"  he  ventured,  gaining 
courage. 

"The  book,  you  mean?  "  she  asked,  some- 
what pertly. 

"Yes.    I  see  you'd  rather  read  than 

dance." 

"  Oh,  the  book's  all  right  to  pass  away  the 
time,  I  guess,"  she  admitted. 

"It's  by  Casper  Wing  Green,  I  see,"  per- 
sisted the  book's  author. 

Rosamonde  turned  it  over  in  a  listless 
hand  and  stared  at  the  cover. 

"Oh,  so  it  is!"  said  she.  "I  never  look 
at  the  author.  They're  all  about  alike,  any- 
how. Barbara  lent  it  to  me.  She's  just 
crazy  about  that  man's  works.  She  thinks 
he  put  up  the  moon.  Of  course,  when  you 
know  a  person  like  she  does  " 

"You  mean  Miss  Troy  actually  knows 
Casper  Wing  Green?"  asked  the  amateur 
(Continued  on  Page  71) 
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J  ANTISEPTIC. 


When 
"Flu"  Is  in  the  Air 


MOUTH,  nose,  throat,  kept  clean  with  Klenzo 
Liquid  Antiseptic,  will  give  "flu"  germs  no 
encouragement  —  no  favorable  lurking-places. 

Twice  a  day  at  least,  morning  and  night,  spray  nose 
and  throat  with  it.  When  everybody's  coughing, 
use  it  before  going  out— after  coming  in.  Send 
the  children  off  to  school  with  this  protection.  They 
like  the  clean,  stimulating  feeling  it  leaves  in  the 
mouth  — the  feeling  that  tells  you  Klenzo  is  at  work. 

Get  a  bottle  today  and  use  it  regularly— for  health, 
comfort,  protection. 

N.  B.  To  keep  your  teeth  and  gums  in  perfect 
health,  use  Klenzo  Liquid  Antiseptic  as  a  mouth- 
wash, after  thorough  brushing  with  Klenzo  Dental 
Cream  — the  white  dentifrice  that  keeps  teeth 
white. 

Remember  to  ask  for  Klenzo  only  at  a  Rcxall 
Store— it's  obtainable  nowhere  else. 

The  %e*aML  Stores 

are  an  organization  of  10,000  progressive  retail  drug  stoics 
throughout  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Great 
Britain,  united  for  a  world-wide  service. 

UNITKD  DRUG  COMPANY 

Boston  Toronto  Liverpool  Paris 

25c  in  U.  S.  A.  In  Canada,  35c 
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These  Magic  Drops  of 
Metal  Work  For  You 


THESE  glowing  drops  of  iron — melted  in  the  intense  heat  of  the  electric 
arc — can  be  applied  to  any  surface  of  iron  or  steel. 

They  will  join  together  in  one  solid,  inseparable  piece  any  number  of  such 
parts  that  you  wish  to  fabricate — do  it  better  and  do  it  more  cheaply  than 
rivetting,  brazing,  gas  torch  or  any  other  method  you  may  use. 

Steel  sheets,  plates,  bars,  angles,  tubes — any  shape  or  size — can  be  welded 
together  to  form  the  finished  product  whether  it  be  a  little  automobile  gas 
tank  or  a  giant  concrete  kiln. 

These  same  magic  drops  of  metal  will  make  permanent  repair  of  broken  or 
worn  machinery  and  parts.  They  will  weld  the  broken  parts  together  or 
build  up  new  metal  on  worn  shafts,  cams,  etc.,  restoring  them  to  original 
usefulness.  Railroad  shops  have  for  years  used  this  Lincoln  Arc  Welding 
process  on  their  most  important  jobs,  mending  broken  locomotive  frames, 
patching  boiler  sheets,  and  welding  in  flues. 

Thousands  of  new  castings,  forgings,  stampings  are  saved  from  the  scrap 
heap  daily  by  the  Lincoln  Arc  Welder,  which  fills  in  the  defects,  cracks  or 
machining  errors  with  molten  steel,  leaving  a  piece  which  will  machine  just 
as  readily,  look  just  as  well  and  stand  up  in  service  just  as  well  as  the  piece 
which  came  perfect  from  the  mold  or  die. 

Lincoln  has  a  score  of  welding  engineers  visiting  and  inspecting  plants  every 
day.  If  you  make  or  use  products  of  iron  and  steel  these  men  can  probably 
show  you  ways  in  which  arc  welding  will  profit  you.  But  why  wait  for  them 
to  find  you  out?  You  can  make  money  by  studying  this  welding  process 
yourself,  finding  its  application  in  your  own  plant. 

Write  on  your  business  letterhead  for  our  welding  bulletin  No.  104,  72  pages, 
with  hundreds  of  photographs — a  complete  text  book  on  arc  welding. 


The  electric  current  jumps 
(or  arcs)  from  the  metal  rod 
(or  electrode)  to  the  pieces 
of  steel,  heating  them  white 
and  meltinn  the  rod  into 
place  on  or  between  the 
pieces. 


The  drops  of  metal  are  de- 
posited between  the  part? 
and  fused  with  them,  pro- 
ducing  a    solid  one-piece 
product. 


Filling  Defects 

Holes  and  cracks  are  filled 
with  molten  metal,  saving 
pieces  from  the  scrap  heap. 


Building  Up 

Layer  after  layer  of  the 
molten  metal  is  built  up  on 
worn  or  mis-machined  parts, 
producing  a  perfect  repair. 


Branch  Offices 

New  York  City 

Buffalo 

Syracuse 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

Detroit 


The  Lincoln  Electric  Company 

General  Offices  and  Factory,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto-Montreal 


Branch  Offices 

Columbus 

Pittsburgh 

Boston 

Philadelphia. 

Charlotte.  X.  C. 

Minneapolis 

Hartford,  Conn. 
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detective,  striving  in  vain  to  make  his  tone 
nonchalant. 

"Know  him!  IVIydear!"  Rosamonde's 
little  round  eyes  seemed  to  work  on  a 
swivel.  "Natehelly,  when  you're  born  lit- 
erary like  Barbara  is— she  handles  the 
books  at  Leffman's,  you  know,  and  she's  a 
great  reader." 

This  seemed  to  account  for  everything. 

"She  handles  the  cigars,  too,"  suggested 
Casper  with  more  than  usual  wit.  "But 
that  doesn't  make  her  a  great  smoker." 

"Fresh,  ain't  you?"  giggled  Rosamonde. 
They  were  getting  on  swimmingly. 

"So  Barbara  is  an  admirer  of  Green," 
persisted  Casper. 

"I  guess  she's  read  everything  he  ever 
wrote.  And  that's  some  liberry!  Barbara 
says  he  began  writing  when  he  was  four- 
teen. I  know  a  fella  in  the  song  business. 
It  makes  'em  kinda  dotty.  We  girls 
thought  it  kinda  queer  that  him  and  Bar- 
bara should  come  together  just  like  that. 
But  those  writers  are  awful  stuck  on  them- 
selves, and  I  guess  he  don't  meet  many  girls 
that  have  read  all  his  works  like  Barbara 
has.  But  I  don't  see  why  anybody  should 
fall  in  love  with  a  writer,  do  you?" 

"Not  while  they  have  actors  to  practice 
on,"  he  agreed,  and  added,  "especially 
movie  actors." 

"You've  said  a  mouthful!  But  this  Mr. 
Green  is  a  lovely  man,  just  like  a  great 
writer  ought  to  be.  He  talks  a  little  too 
grand  for  me,  but  it  suits  Barbara,  because 
she's  got  a  fine  intellect." 

She  paused  to  watch  the  dancing,  then 
turning  suddenly  asked  in  her  birdlike 
chirp,  "What  did  you  say  your  name  was?" 

"Green,"  replied  Casper  quite  candidly. 

"Oh,"  chirped  Rosamonde,  "what  a  co- 
incidence!" 

"Isn't  it!"  agreed  Casper.  "It's  wor- 
ried me  a  great  deal.  I'm  quite  an  admirer 
of  Green's  books.  I  get  a  great  deal  of  time 
for  reading  while  I'm  on  the  road.  I'd 
really  like  to  meet  the  man  and  have  a  talk 
with  him." 

Rosamonde  devoted  a  full  minute  to  the 
inspection  of  his  bulky,  middle-aged  person 
ere  responding,  "A  fat  chance  you'd  have!" 

"Is  he  difficult  to  meet?"  asked  Casper 
very  humbly. 

"Well,  wouldn't  you  be  if  you  was  only 
twenty-six  and  had  done  all  those  great 
works  and  was  getting  seventy-five  thou- 
sand a  year  out  of  the  movies?" 

"I  rather  think  I  might.  But  there's  no 
reason  why  I  shouldn't  be  permitted  to 
admire  at  a  distance.  Does  he  come  to 
Patchogue  very  often?" 

Rosamonde  looked  slyly  round  the  room, 
then  began  in  the  most  secretive  air  pos- 
sible, "Between  you  and  I  " 

She  drew  down  her  long  upper  lip  and 
looked  volumes. 

"Between  you  and  I,"  prompted  Cas- 
per, afraid  to  employ  his  own  grammar  lest 
he  might  interrupt  her  train  of  thought. 

"What  we  don't  know  won't  hurt  us," 
suggested  Rosamonde.   "Do  you  dance?" 

Casper,  whose  dancing  days  had  passed 
with  the  popularity  of  Washington  Post 
March,  martyred  himself  to  the  extent  of  a 
two-step,  which  he  did  so  badly  that  Rosa- 
monde must  needs  devote  her  evening  to 
giving  him  instruction  in  modern  dancing. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  plain  and 
sprightly  young  lady  considered  herself  in 
sole  possession  of  an  admirer. 

Late  in  the  evening,  Barbara,  looking 
pale  and  very  lovely,  came  in  and  sat  in  a 
corner  to  watch  the  dancing.  Rosamonde, 
proud  of  her  rare  achievement,  was  quick 
to  present  her  newly  acquired  beau. 

"Meet  Mr.  Green,"  she  commanded,  not 
without  malice.  "Ain't  it  peculiar— the 
name  and  all?  But  I  forgot— you've  al- 
ready met." 

"You  aren't  dancing  this  evening,"  Cas- 
per said,  fishing  clumsily  for  conversation. 

"The  store's  open  Saturday  nights,"  she 
explained,  her  soft  brown  eyes  looking  up 
at  him  wearily. 

What  was  it  that  stirred  in  Casper's 
seared  heart?  That  which  had  slept  its 
score  of  years  awoke  like  Rip  Van  Winkle 
to  dodder  in  its  rags.  The  sensation  alarmfd 
and  irritated  Casper  Wing  Green.  A  feel- 
ing that  his  name  had  won  her  under  false 
pretenses  and  that  he  must  woo  it  back 
again  worked  havoc  with  an  instinct  which 
is  as  mysterious  as  primal  things  must  ever 
be.  In  the  slang  of  psychoanalysis,  he  had 
a  complex.  In  the  slang  of  Harlem,  ahe 
had  his  goat. 

"Perhaps  Miss  Troy  might  teach  me  a 
few  steps,  too,"  suggested  Casper.  "Miss 
Sweetser  has  been  so  kind." 


"Yes,  Barbara,  darling,  do  take  him 
on,"  urged  Rosamonde  spitefully.  "He's 
almost  ruined  my  shoes." 

The  conductor  of  the  phonograph  had 
chosen  a  waltz,  and  Casper,  at  home  in  that 
old-fashioned  element,  swung  round  the 
room  with  the  graceful  young  thing  against 
his  shoulder.  He  was  ecstatic  to  know  that 
she  did  not  insist  on  modern  steps,  but  that 
she  permitted  her  feet  to  follow  his  in  per- 
fect time  to  the  mechanical  rhythm  of  the 
music  machine.  How  young  she  was! 
How  supple  of  body!  How  surcharged 
with  the  mystery  which  has  made  woman 
dangerous  from  the  beginning  of  time! 
Poor  old  Casper  sighed — the  glory  of  Sep- 
tember danced  round  and  round  with  young 
Spring,  winning  and  gusty,  clasped  tightly 
in  his  arms. 

When  the  record  was  played  out  and  they 
stood  together  by  the  door  he  looked  round 
to  see  that  Rosamonde  had  vanished. 

"I  must  go  to  bed  now,"  said  Barbara. 
"I've  had  an  awful  day." 

"I'm  sorry,"  replied  old  Casper,  aware 
of  the  hurt  she  was  nursing  in  secret.  Then 
he  asked  impulsively,  "Are  you  going  to  let 
me  see  you  again?" 

"Oh,  you'll  be  round  Patchogue  for  a 
while,  won't  you?"  she  inquired. 

"I'm  not  sure  how  long.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  Miss  Troy,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  a 
little  more  about  " 

He  had  managed  it  awkwardly,  he  felt,  for 
she  stood  there,  the  look  of  a  trapped  little 
animal  coming  into  her  eyes. 

"About  that  letter,"  he  finished  brutally. 

"Not  to-night,"  she  begged. 

"Any  time.  I'll  wait  as  long  as  you 
wish." 

"The  store's  closed  to-morrow  morn- 
ing," she  said,  turning  toward  the  hall. 
"Good  night,  Miss  Troy." 
"Good  night." 

She  gave  him  a  wan  little  smile  over  the 
shabby  stair  rail  as  she  mounted  toward 
her  room.  Against  her  breast  she  was 
clasping  a  damaged  book,  and  Casper 
guessed — and  hoped — that  it  was  the  copy 
of  Men  of  Mercy  which  jealous  Rosamonde 
had  thrown  aside. 

/// 

CASPER  had  planned  to  stay  overnight 
in  Patchogue,  but  his  visit  was  pro- 
tracted into  a  week.  It  was  another  one  of 
your  cases  where  business  becomes  the 
salve  of  inclination.  However  dearly  he 
loved  his  souvenir  cigarette  case,  it  wasn't 
worth  a  week  of  his  time.  However  desper- 
ately he  thirsted  for  revenge  upon  the 
counterfeit  author  of  his  works,  he  might 
have  done  far  better  had  he  put  the  job 
into  expert  hands  and  gone  back  to  the 
neglected  Countess  of  Dome. 

Casper  fed  himself  with  an  illusion — and 
what  artist  does  not?  Every  morning  as  he 
arose  from  the  creaky  iron  bed  at  Mrs. 
Beevin's  he  would  resolve  to  devote  the 
day  to  plotting  out  more  adventures  for  the 
lovelorn  countess.  Patchogue,  he  felt,  was 
an  ideal  place  for  a  literary  man  to  hide  and 
sit  upon  the  egg  of  his  idea.  He  was  not 
idling  away  his  time,  he  felt  sure— by  no 
manner  of  means.  Never  once  did  he  con- 
fess to  himself  that  he  was  giving  his 
empty  days  just  to  be  looked  at  for  a  little 
while  by  soft  brown  eyes,  always  on  the 
brink  of  tears.  Poor  novelist,  already  gone 
to  seed,  for  whom  were  those  eyes  so  bril- 
liant with  heart's  dew?  Not  you,  poor 
Casper! 

Every  morning  he  would  go  down  to 
breakfast  and  see  Barbara  looking  over  the 
boarding-house  mail  and  smiling  bravely 
when  no  letter  turned  up  for  her.  Mrs. 
Beevin  had  promoted  him  to  the  main 
table,  where  he  had  a  seat  next  to  her  and 
could  chat  pleasantly  within  hearing  of 
Rosamonde,  who  had  grown  satiric  as  the 
intimacy  advanced.  Then  after  breakfast 
he  would  make  one  clumsy  excuse  or  an- 
other to  walk  over  to  Leffman's  with  the 
brown-eyed  girl,  who  listened  to  every  word 
he  said  and  seemed  to  like  him,  although 
she  made  responses  which  were  like  those  of 
a  sleeper  half  awakened  from  some  pleasant 
dream. 

Twice  he  took  her  to  the  motion-picture 
theater.  Rosamonde  went  along  on  both 
occasions.  Once  he  hired  a  jitney  and  they 
went  to  a  dance  in  the  social  hall  at  Bell- 
port.   Rosamonde  was  their  chaperon. 

Only  once  had  he  mentioned  the  pink 
letter  and  the  man  who  had  failed  to  re- 
ceive it.  Upon  that  occasion  they  had 
gone  together  to  sit  in  unshine  on  the 
wharf -he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  tell 
her.  It  was  not  fair  to  himself,  certainly 
not  fair  to  her,  he  had  argued,  to  carry 
this  farce  into  another  act  and  permit  a 


You  have  a  job 

for  Boss  Work  Gloves — 


PERHAPS  it's  building  a  chicken  coop, 
or  putting  up  the  screens,  or  mowing 
the  lawn.  Put  some  time  during  each  day 
you  have  some  job  for  Boss  Work  Gloves. 

They  are  so  comfortable  to  work  in,  and 
so  flexible  that  you  can  grip  onto  the  finest 
kind  of  a  job. 

Every  pair  is  made  of  the  highest  quality 
white  canton  flannel  — for  long  service. 

Women  wear  them  to  dust,  sweep  and 
do  general  housework.  Boss  Work  Gloves 
come  in  men's,  women's,  boys'  and  girls' 
sizes.  Ribbed,  band  and  gauntlet  wrists. 
Buy  a  pair  from  your  dealer— he  sells  them. 

The  Boss  line  includes  highest  quality  leaf  her-palm, 
jersey,  ticking  and  canton  flannel  gloves  and  mittens. 

THE  BOSS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Kewanee,  HI. 

THE  BOSS  MEEDY-beit   qunlity.       THE  BOSS  WALLOPER— best  quulity, 
medium  weight  canton  flannel.  heaviest  weight  ennton  flannel. 

THE  BOSS  HEVY— very  bent  quality.       THE  BOSS  XTRA  HEVY— lincnt  grndc 
heavy  weight  cunton  flannel.  of  extra  heavy  canton  flunncl. 
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a  really  satisfactory  athletic 
union  suit !  One  dollar  is  all  you 
need  give.  That's  the  price  of  the 
famous  Topkis  Men's  Athletic  Union  Suit. 

It's  the  union  suit  that  brought  your  dollar  back  to 
par.  Comfort?  Why,  man,  Topkis  lets  you  forget  you 
have  underwear  on!  Fit?  It  sure  does!  Roomy,  easy — 
never  a  hint  of  skimpiness  anywhere. 

In  your  most  active  hours  of  work  or  sport,  as  well 
as  your  moments  of  rest,  Topkis  gives  your  body  full 
freedom.   Seat  opens  easily.   Drawer  legs  don't  creep  up. 

Prcshrunk  nainsook;  full  size  guaranteed;  carefully 
tailored,  stitch  upon  stitch.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
TOPKIS.  Look  for  the  name. 

Men's  Athletic  Union  Suits  $1 .00 

Men's  Shirts,  75c;  Drawers,  75c 

Boys'  Union,  Girls'  Bloomer  Union, 
and  Children's  Waist  Union  Suits,  75c 

Write  us  for  illustrated  booklet 

TOPKIS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
General  Sales  Offices:  350  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Athletic 


Underwear 


dastardly  adventurer  to  go  unpunished. 
But  the  sensitive,  heartbroken  look  that  had 
come  over  her  face  at  mention  of  the  letter 
had  caused  him  to  stammer  foolishly  an 
apology  for  the  hurt  he  had  brought  her. 
Strive  as  he  might  to  assure  himself  of  his 
own  rights  in  the  case,  he  was  baffled  by  a 
feeling  that  he  was  intruding  in  an  affair 
that  was  not  his  own. 

For  any  sufferer  has  a  right,  according 
to  the  code,  to  accept  or  reject  the  offices  of 
a  surgeon.  In  this  case  the  surgeon  had 
presented  himself,  but  the  patient  held 
aloof.  What  remained  then  but  to  sit  by 
and  admire  her  anguished  beauty?  To  his 
horror  and  chagrin,  he  felt  old  sap  stirring 
in  his  veins.  Was  she  to  make  of  him  such 
another  fool  as  the  editor's  daughter  had 
made?  Oh,  no!  September  learns  wisdom. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day 
that  literary  conscience  caught  up  with 
Casper  again  and  met  him  just  as  he  was 
tumbling  out  of  bed. 

"You  fool,"  said  conscience,  repeating  its 
formula,  "stop  this  and  go  back  to  work!" 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  he  found 
Barbara  reading  a  paper  in  the  shelter  of 
the  chicken  wire  on  Mrs.  Beevin's  veranda. 
He  came  up  behind  her  to  see  that  she  was 
holding  the  book  supplement  of  a  New 
York  paper  and  studying  the  headline: 

CASPER  WING  GREEN  GIVES  VIEWS 
ON  ROMANTIC  LOVE 

"Age  of  Chivalry  Still  With  Us," 
Says  Eminent  Author 

The  eminent  author  indulged  in  a  sigh, 
then  lit  a  cigarette  and  cleared  his  throat 
by  way  of  introduction. 

"It's  a  lovely  morning,"  he  suggested. 
"  Couldn't  we  exercise  a  bit  down  by  the 
wharf?" 

"I  exercise  so  much  during  the  week," 
she  said  with  a  languid  smile,  and  he  re- 
marked that  her  cheeks  were  whiter  than 
he  had  ever  seen  them  before.  At  that 
instant  he  could  have  done  battle  with  the 
man  who  had  made  a  game  of  her  affections. 

"Just  wait  till  I  get  my  hat,"  she  re- 
lented. 

She  had  turned  the  sheet  over  in  an  in- 
effectual effort  to  conceal  the  lines  she  had 
been  reading. 

"Please  don't!"  he  urged.  "It's  divine 
here,  if  they'll  only  leave  us  alone." 

"Rosie's  gone  for  a  walk  with  Mr„ 
Kratz,"  she  explained.  Never  before  had 
Barbara  implied  that  Rosamonde  was 
other  than  a  boon. 

"I'm  going  away  this  afternoon,"  began 
Casper,  taking  a  rocker  beside  her. 

"Oh,  you'll  be  coming  back  soon?"  Her 
little  eyebrows  went  up  like  punctuation 
marks. 

"Probably  not.  I  expect  to  be  on  the 
road  a  long  time." 

"Isn't  Patchogue  a  good  place  for  auto- 
mobiles?" 

"Not  so  very — not  my  sort." 

He  reached  over  to  fold  away  the  book 
supplement  which  had  blown  across  the 
porch,  then  he  went  on,  "Miss  Troy,  I 
think  I  ought  to  say  a  few  things  before 
I  go.  I  hope  you  won't  be  angry." 

Her  brown  eyes  were  looking  dreamily 
across  the  freckled  lawn.  He  was  not  sure 
that  she  had  heard  him. 

"Maybe  I'm  not  old  enough  to  be  your 
father,"  he  persisted,  "but  I  could  be  your 
uncle  very  easily.  And  a  chain  of  circum- 
stances"— he  paused  here,  fearing  that  he 
was  growing  too  literary  for  the  part — "a 
lot  of  things  have  made  it  so  that  I've  seen 
more,  maybe,  than  I  should.  Do  you 
understand?" 

Still  gazing  away,  she  nodded  her  head 
almost  imperceptibly. 

"I  think  I  do,"  she  said  in  a  sweet,  sad 
little  note. 

A  robin  perked  his  way  across  the  lawn. 
A  boy  on  a  bicycle  spun  by,  whistling 
Sweetheart,  Sweetheart,  Sweetheart.  Great 
Scott!  Spring  comes  to  Patchogue  just  as 
insidiously  as  to  Stratford-upon-Avon  or 
the  Vale  of  Tempe! 

"You're  a  very  sweet  girl,"  admitted 
Casper  Wing  Green.  "  But  you've  seen  the 
world  in  such  a  way — well,  you  might  trust 
too  much  and  take  too  much  for  granted." 

"How? "  she  asked,  and  her  eyes  were  so 
soft  and  so  stricken  that  he  lost  courage 
again  to  tell  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth. 

"Well,  you  don't  know  anything  about 
this  man.  You  scarcely  know  his  name.  He 
just  drifted  in  from  the  outside,  much  as 
I  have." 

He  paused  to  let  this  suggestion  take 
effect.  Undoubtedly  he  had  some  definite 


plan  in  mind  when  he  persisted,  "How  can 
you  tell,  for  instance,  that  I'm  not  an 
impostor?" 

She  laughed  one  of  her  small,  sparse 
laughs,  and  her  eyes  were  merry  for  an 
instant  as  she  regarded  him.  The  idea  of 
Casper's  inventing  an  alter  ego  plainly 
amused  her. 

"You  don't  think  I  have  sufficient  imag- 
ination to  play  a  part?"  he  insisted. 

"You  wouldn't  think  up  such  a  story," 
she  told  him.  And  added  passionately, 
"  But  you  mustn't  talk  like  that  about  him ! 
I  know  he  wouldn't  play  a  trick!" 

"Faith!"  he  exclaimed. 

She  merely  looked  down  at  the  small 
hands  folded  in  her  lap. 

"It  isn't  my  fault  that  I  know  so  much 
about  you,"  he  said  gruffly.  "Can  you 
trust  me  with  the  secret?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  replied  quite  simply, 
looking  up. 

"Will  you  tell  me  how  you  came  to  know 
him?" 

The  robin  on  the  freckled  lawn  ruffled 
out  his  fancy  waistcoat  as  a  gentler  and  a 
grayer  robin  flew  down  to  hop  along  at  his 
side.  Presently  the  two,  as  if  by  appoint- 
ment, flew  away.  The  whistled  note  of 
the  boy  on  the  bicycle  shrilled  distantly 
through  Sunday  Patchogue. 

"He  just  came  into  the  store,"  she  said 
at  last.  "  I  knew  the  minute  I  saw  him  that 
he  wasn't  like  other  men.  I  don't  mean  he 
was  just  handsome — he  has  a  way  of  look- 
ing at  you.  I  always  knew  the  author  of 
Men  of  Mercy  would  be  like  that." 

"Like  what?"  prompted  the  author  of 
Men  of  Mercy. 

"He  seemed  to  understand  everything. 
He  talked  just  like  the  book.  I  knew  he 
would  be  like  that." 

"So  he  introduced  himself  as  Casper 
Wing  Green?" 

"Oh,  no!  He's  very  modest  about  his 
work.  It  just  happened  that  I  found  out. 
I  don't  think  he  wanted  me  to  know — at 
first." 

Her  soft  mouth  quivered  into  the  ghost 
of  a  smile.  He  sat  there,  flattered  by  her 
confidence  in  him,  yet  afraid  that  she  would 
say  no  more. 

"You  see,  I'm  in  charge  of  the  cigar 
counter  when  Mr.  Hammond's  away,"  she 
went  on.  "  The  first  time  I  ever  laid  eyes  on 
Casper  he  came  into  the  store  asking  for  a 
special  kind  of  cigarette.  He's  very  par- 
ticular about  cigarettes — he's  that  way 
about  everything.  After  a  while  he  said 
he'd  take  the  kind  we  carried  and  when  I'd 
got  down  a  package  he  brought  out  his 
cigarette  case." 

"Brought  out  his  cigarette  case,"  echoed 
Casper,  clearing  his  throat. 

"And  he  said  that  he  had  his  gloves  on, 
and  wouldn't  I  fill  it  for  him.  He  told  me 
later  that  that  was  just  an  excuse  to  talk. 
He  seemed  to  take  to  me  the  way  I  took  to 
him.  So  I  opened  the  case — it  was  a  grand 
case,  gold  and  platinum — and  was  putting 
the  cigarettes  in  when  I  couldn't  help 
noticing  the  words  engraved  along  the  edge 
on  the  inside.  There  was  his  name  and  the 
title  of  his  great  book  and  the  name  of  the 
club  that  gave  him  the  case — 'in  admira- 
tion,' it  said. 

"  He  didn't  like  it  a  bit  when  I  found  who 
he  was.  But  he  was  real  nice  about  it — the 
way  he  was  about  everything.  He  said 
he'd  come  to  Patchogue  looking  for  local 
color  for  his  next  novel.  It  seems  he's 
going  to  stop  writing  about  lords  and 
ladies.  He  says  it's  getting  out  of  style." 

"Oh!" 

"So  his  next  novel  is  going  to  be  about 
the  pirates  and  Indians  that  used  to  live  at 
Patchogue." 

"That  is  interesting,"  admitted  Casper. 

"I  don't  suppose  I  ought  to  have  told 
you  that,"  said  Barbara.  "He's  keeping  it 
a  secret.  He  says  that  writers  steal  ideas 
from  each  other,  and  the  next  they  know 
they're  in  the  movies." 

"The  writers?" 

"No,  the  ideas.  It's  wonderful  how  we 
got  on  together!  He  took  me  out  to  lunch 
that  day,  and  told  me  all  about  his  work 
and  his  plans  just  like  I'd  known  him  all 
my  life.  It  seems  he's  been  writing  novels 
ever  since  he  was  fourteen.  It's  wonderful 
how  he's  got  on  for  one  so  young.  He  gets 
his  best  ideas  when  he's  asleep — just 
dreams  them.  He  has  a  wonderful  mind. 
He  asked  me  not  to  tell  anybody  who  he 
was  and  why  he  was  here.  He  stopped  at 
the  hotel  for  nearly  a  week,  and — and  " 

"Then  he  was  called  away,"  prompted 
Casper,  fearful  lest  this  gush  of  confidence 
should  cease. 

(Continued  on  Page  74) 
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Your  happiness  and  your  business  suc- 
cess may  hinge  on  how  your  face  looks. 

The  world  falls  hard  for  a  FRESH 
LAUNDERED  MAN. 

Wherever  WINNERS  are  parked  you 
will  find  everybody  with  a  wash  and  a  polish 
and  the  nickel  SHINING. 

In  the  great  game  of  success  and  happi- 
ness, unless  you  have  that  crisp,  fresh-from- 
the-mint  crackle  to  you,  you  WON'T 
PASS. 

Meaning  that  you  .should  make  an  alli- 
ance with  a  good  barber,  check  your  face 
with  him  for  safe  KEEPING  and  say— 
"  BONCILLA." 

A  natural,  ruddy  BONCILLA  com- 
plexion is  the  mark  of  a  GO-GETTER.  It 
will  make  you  solid  with  the  world  and  with 
HER. 

Don't  ignore  the  woman  in  the  equation 


— her  good  will  is  your  biggest  asset.  She 
never  can  like  a  soiled  skin  or  a  muddy  com- 
plexion— and  she  ABHORS  blackheads  and 
wrinkles. 

BONCILLA  is  the  great  skin  purifier. 

It  goes  far  below  the  surface,  irrigates  the 
facial  muscles  and  tissues  with  rich,  red 
blood,  takes  the  slack  out  of  the  skin  by 
bringing  it  back  to  normal,  and  gets  rid  of 
those  flabby,  loose  pouches  under  the  eyes. 

After  a  BONCILLA  "Facial,"  you  look 
years  younger — your  cheeks  have  the  old 
ruddy  KID  COLOR,  and  you  feel  and  look  a 
sure  winner. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  BONCILLA. 

BONCILLA'S  popularity  has  naturally 
bred  imitators. 

Look  for  the  genuine  BONCILLA  label 
shown  on  the  packages  at  the  bottom  of  this 
page. 


Go  u  your  BEAVTT 
H  HOP.  Atk  for  a 
BONCILLA  fatial. 
tt  will  give  you  nat- 
urally the  envied  torn' 
flexion  that  mo  tt 
women  tun  only  sim- 
ulate by  artifitial 
method  t. 


BONCILLA  LABORATORIES  of  the  Crown  Chcmic.il  Company 
INDIANAPOLIS.  U.S.  A. 

HOW  THB  BONCILLA  fREA  I  MEN  I  IS  GIVEN 


N     '*  Cream0/ 


This  ia  the  Complete  HONCIM.A  Method. 
I  —Apply  two  or  mure  hot  towelt  to  open  porei. 
2 — Cover  the  face  with  BONCILLA  Beaulifier  —  smear- 
ing on  a  thorough  coating.  Do  not  rub.  Do  this 
quickly,  before  the  pores  have  a  chance  to  cloie.  Be 
lure  the  whole  face  is  covered,  up  to  the  hair  and 
down  under  the  chin.  Also  apply  to  the  cyclidi. 

„,  ]  —  When  thor- 

oughly dry  remove 
by  uiing  a  very  wei 
Turkish  towel  — 
tepid  (not  hot), 
Press   the  water 


from  the  towel  into  the  application  until  It  Is  soft. 
*      Ii  will  then  come  off  with  practically  the  one  towel. 
<»*o  over  the  face  with  hot  towel,  cleansing  thor- 
oughly. 

4—  Next  apply  BON  CI  1. 1. A  Cold  Cream,  steamed 
in  with  hot  towel. 

5  —  BONCILLA  Vanishing  Cream  la  then  used,  mas- 
saging the  face  In  a  thorough  manner,  until  almost 
dry,  at  this  cream  closes  the  poYes, 

6 — (Jo  over  the  face  with  dry  towel.  Then  apply 
BONCILLA  Face  Powder  lightly.  This  com- 
pletes  the  BONCILLA  method  ol  Facial  Treat- 
merit. 
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If  your  dealer  can- 
not supply  you,  send 
us  his  name  and  we 
will  tell  you  who  can 

The  Thos.  P.  Taylor  Co. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

(21-6) 


(Continued  from  Page  72) 

"His  publishers  wanted  him  in  New 
York.  He  asked  me  to  marry  him  the 
night  before  he  left.  I  couldn't  believe  that 
he  had  taken  a  fancy  to  a  girl  like  me.  He 
wanted  to  put  me  in  his  new  book.  He  said 
that  I  was  his  inspiration." 

"Rather  a  talented  talker,  I  fancy,"  said 
Casper,  striving  to  keep  hardness  out  of 
his  tone. 

"He's  wonderful!"  she  whispered,  hold- 
ing that  same  rapt  expression. 

"What  did  he  talk  about?" 

"Everything!  There's  not  a  corner  of 
the  world  he  hasn't  visited.  He's  had  ad- 
ventures just  like  the  heroes  in  his  books. 
He  seems  to  see  everything  in  such  a  won- 
derful, beautiful  way.  And  he  says  that 
I'm  the  girl  he's  been  looking  for  all  over 
the  world." 

She  gazed  again  at  her  folded  hands. 

"I  could  hardly  believe  it,"  she  said 
again  in  a  soft  little  voice. 

Then,  if  ever,  was  the  time  to  thrust  the 
truth  home  in  a  savage  impulse  to  save  or 
else  to  kill.  The  author  crossed  his  fat 
knees  and  sat  studying  her  long  and  curi- 
ously. Fate  had  put  a  lancet  into  his 
hands  and  urged  him  to  cut  away — what? 
The  sweetest  illusion  of  her  life ! 

"My  dear  child,"  he  said  gently,  "you 
are  too  good  and  too  lovely  to  be  wasting 
yourself.  This  is  a  fine  dream,  but  you've 
got  to  go  on  living  in  this  world.  We  can't 
get  along  on  poetry,  however  much  we  like 
it.  Do  you  still  believe  that  your  author 
will  come  back?" 

Her  head  was  bent,  and  she  made  a  little 
sound,  but  he  was  not  sure  whether  she  had 
said  no  or  yes. 

"The  men  who  make  women  happy  are 
the  men  who  stand  on  a  solid  foundation. 
They  live  up  to  their  obligations.  They  pay 
their  bills.  They  respect  all  their  con- 
tracts, marriage  contracts  included.  Take 
myself,  for  example — I  should  never  think 
of  courting  a  girl  with  a  lot  of  fine  words 
about  books." 

"No,"  she  said,  "and  I  would  never 
think  of  marrying  you." 

There  was  no  intent  to  hurt  in  her  tone. 
It  was  merely  the  rebuttal  in  a  purely  im- 
personal debate. 

"Why?"  asked  Casper  with  a  smile, 
although  she  had  cut  him  not  a  little. 

Her  dark  eyes  were  brilliant  with  illu- 
sion, and  her  lips  parted  to  a  smile  as  she 
looked  over  "far  groves  of  scrubby  trees 
burgeoning  with  spring  on  the  flat  edge  of 
Long  Island. 

"You'd  understand  if  you  knew  him," 
she  said.  "After  talking  to  him  and  being 
with  him  and  enjoying  his  fine  mind,  how 
could  I  ever  care  for  a  business  man?" 

Suddenly  she  turned,  her  eyes  full  of 
tears,  and  laid  one  of  her  hands  over  his. 

"Please  don't  be  mad  at  me,"  she 
begged.  "You've  been  awfully  good — I 
don't  know  why,  but  you  have." 

The  chirping  voice  of  Rosamonde  return- 
ing from  her  Sunday  walk  could  be  heard 
round  a  corner  of  the  veranda.  Their 
season  of  confidence  had  come  to  a  close. 

IV 

"rpHE  Countess  of  Dome  stood  at  the 
_L  leaded  window  in  her  great  hall  at 
Yselwilde  and  gazed  over  the  perfect  pic- 
ture of  spring.  Something  like  a  sigh  flut- 
tered the  silken  whiteness  of  her  fair  young 
bosom  as  a  slender,  graceful  hand  toyed 
thoughtfully  with  the  garlands  of  her  bril- 
liant hair.  Her  eyes  were  all  adream. 
Could  it  be  that  Cyprian  Fitzgerald,  of  no 
pretensions  to  noble  blood,  had  aspired  to 

love  her?   Could  it  be  " 

Casper  Wing  Green,  back  in  his  New 
York  study — which  felt  somewhat  close 
and  stuffy  that  morning — wheeled  in  his 
chair  and  himself  gazed  over  the  picture  of 
spring  which  he  found  to  be  far  from  per- 
fect. Another  drizzle  had  set  in  on  Park 
Avenue,  and  many  miserable  souls  slopped 
by  under  open  umbrellas,  appearing  from 
his  high  viewpoint  like  so  many  poisonous 
toadstools  endowed  with  legs.  How  like 
fury  he  hated  the  Countess  of  Dome  and 
her  leaded  window  and  her  meaningless 
Tudor  hall !  How  he  detested  that  opening 
paragraph  of  Chapter  XXIII,  defying  com- 
pletion ! 

Three  weeks  had  gone  by  since  he  had 
quit  Patchogue.  He  had  scarcely  arrived 
back  in  New  York  before  deciding  that 
Barbara  was  a  dear,  mistaken  little  thing 
who  had  managed  to  waste  his  time  as 
wantonly  as  the  editor's  brown-eyed  daugh- 
ter had  done  so  many  years  ago.  He  had 
resolved  to  plunge  himself  brain  deep  in  his 
work  and  forget  that  which  was  not  worth 


remembering.  Yet  what  of  that  accursed 
paragraph  and  the  listlessness  which  kept 
him  forever  gazing  away  from  his  type- 
writer and  toward  his  study  window,  which, 
like  an  enchanted  mirror,  seemed  to  reflect 
visions  of  sea-blown  oaks  and  of  robins  on 
a  mottled  lawn  and  of  a  girl  in  a  fluffy 
dress  who  lolled  back  in  the  obscurity  of  a 
chicken-wired  veranda? 

"Silly!"  protested  Casper,  and  resolving 
to  be  wise  he  planned  to  call  that  very 
afternoon  upon  Maizie  Maclaren,  his  intel- 
lectual equal,  who  lived  in  Sixty-third 
Street,  belonged  to  the  Colony  Club,  con- 
sorted with  the  best  minds  of  Europe  and 
had  been  willing — according  to  her  friends — 
to  marry  him  any  day  of  the  past  fifteen 
years. 

Those  three  weeks  since  the  comedy  of 
Patchogue  had  been  annoyingly  aimless 
ones  for  Casper  Wing  Green.  Not  only  his 
heart  but  his  temper  had  been  disturbed. 
That  wretched  counterfeit  who  had  stolen 
his  name  had  been  busy,  as  events  proved, 
in  other  parts.  Letters  in  artless  feminine 
hands  had  been  forwarded  to  him  by  his 
publishers.  They  had  numbered  a  half 
dozen,  and  had  come  from  Philadelphia, 
Newark,  Trenton,  Greenwich,  Hartford 
and  Providence.  They  had  asked  many 
plaintive  questions  in  prayers  which  were 
often  misspelled  and  always  ungrammati- 
cal.  Why  had  he  gone  away  so  suddenly? 
When  was  he  coming  to  town  again?  Had 
he  ceased  to  care  for  poor  little  me?  There 
were  Marys  and  Irmas  and  Dorothys  who 
signed  their  names  to  queries  monoto- 
nously alike. 

One  or  two  of  them  admitted  by  impli- 
cation that  he  who  miscalled  himself  Green 
had  financed  his  amours  at  the  expense  of 
his  victims. 

There  came  to  him  also  an  inquiry  from 
a  Philadelphia  bank  asking  him  why  he  had 
indorsed  a  check  for  two  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  dollars  and  permitted  it  to  be 
returned  with  the  damning  stamp  "No 
Funds."  A  Hartford  hotel  required  to 
know  why  he  had  paid  his  bill  with  a  scrap 
of  worthless  paper. 

One  morning — he  had  at  that  time  en- 
dured about  a  week  of  reading  and  answer- 
ing these  exasperating  letters — he  made  up 
his  mind  to  be  gently  cruel  to  the  girl  in 
Patchogue.  She  stood  in  his  mind  a  being 
apart  from  that  cheaply  clamorous  crew, 
the  six  or  seven  unwise  virgins  whom  the 
masquerader  had  fooled.  But  Casper  still 
lacked  heart — poor  old  idealist! — to  tell 
her  blankly,  as  he  had  the  others,  that  she 
had  been  the  victim  of  a  vulgar  fellow  with 
a  trick  of  juggling  hearts. 

Finally  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  mildly 
subtle  hint  in  the  form  of  documentary  evi- 
dence. It  was  no  trouble  for  Casper,  hav- 
ing been  before  the  public  for  twenty  years, 
to  find  the  facts  of  his  life  in  printed  form. 
From  a  fat  red  volume  of  condensed  Amer- 
ican biography  he  tore  the  page  headed 
"Green,"  and  under  the  item  which  gave 
the  name  Casper  Wing  Green,  together 
with  date  of  birth,  parentage,  literary 
achievements  and  New  York  address,  he 
underscored  in  blue  pencil  the  telltale  line, 
"born  September  4,  1873."  In  order  that 
there  might  be  no  room  for  error  he  pasted 
the  page  to  a  sheet  of  paper  and  plainly 
labeled  it  "From  Who's  Who." 

Out  of  an  old  file  of  magazines  he  cut  an 
advertising  page  which  announced  the 
serializing  of  his  novel  Pan's  Kingdom,  a 
literary  event  five  years  ago.  The  glowing 
tribute  was  centered  by  a  reproduction  of 
his  best  photograph — the  one  which  made 
him  look  a  little  young,  perhaps,  but  was 
an  undeniable  likeness.  He  had  folded 
these  identifying  scraps  into  a  long  enve- 
lope and  was  about  to  seal  the  flap  when  a 
shred  of  printed  matter  attached  to  a  bill 
from  the  Evening  Telegram  caught  his  eye 
as  it  lay  in  an  open  drawer: 

Lost,  about  February  eleventh,  in  or  around 
Grand  Central  Station,  gold  and  platinum  ciga- 
rette case,  engraved  on  inside  edge,  "To  Casper 
Wing  Green  in  admiration  of  Men  of  Mercy 
from  the  Midnight  Club."  Finder  will  claim 
liberal  reward  by  returning  case  to  Casper  Wing 
Green,  Altruria  Apartments,  Park  Avenue. 

It  had  been  a  simple  matter  to  drop  this 
into  the  envelope  before  licking  the  flap  and 
addressing  it  to  Miss  Barbara  Troy,  Leff- 
man's  Drug  Store,  Patchogue. 

Upon  this  dull  and  drizzly  morning,  his 
forehead  against  the  damp  pane  of  his 
study  window,  Casper  felt  older  and  tireder 
than  ever  before  in  his  industrious  life. 
How  useless  all  his  plottings  and  romancings 
had  been,  his  revels  among  countesses  and 
dukes,  the  like  of  whom  he  had  never  met 
in  the  flesh !  He  had  lived  his  years  in  a  sort 


of  rosy  fog,  self-induced.  The  men  he  met 
and  gambled  with  at  the  University  Club 
belonged,  some  of  them,  to  the  American 
aristocracy — if  there  be  such  a  thing.  But 
none  of  them  strutted  and  posed  according 
to  the  literary  formulas  of  Casper  Wing 
Green.  Had  he  been,  then,  on  the  wrong 
track  all  his  life? 

The  world  of  realism — he  had  touched  it 
for  the  first  time  during  his  week  in  Pat- 
chogue. It  was  a  retail  world,  full  of  five- 
and-ten-cent  stores,  motion-picture  palaces 
and  Leffman's  pharmacies.  Yes,  but  there 
were  Barbara  Troys  in  it,  too,  and  they 
were  beating  their  fragile  wings  against 
their  ugly  bars,  reaching  up  toward  some 
such  perilous  ideal  as  had  made  the  books 
of  Casper  Wing  Green  so  great  among  the 
many. 

But  so  much  for  dreams.  After  a  spell  of 
fruitless  voyaging  into  nowhere,  Casper 
looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  nearing  the 
hour  of  noon.  He  would  have  time  to  tele- 
phone Maizie  Maclaren  and  make  an  ap- 
pointment for  lunch.  He  was  finding  more 
and  more  comfort  in  Maizie's  companion- 
ship, and  he  needed  her  to-day.  There 
would  be  a  symphony  concert  some- 
where— music  drunkard  that  she  was, 
Maizie  could  always  find  a  symphony  to 
satisfy  her  thirst.  Casper's  quick  imagina- 
tion had  already  sketched  out  their  after- 
noon. They  would  choose  a  box  a  little 
removed  from  people. 

In  one  of  the  breathless  pauses  between 
numbers  he  would  find  his  chance.  He 
should  have  spoken  his  mind  long  ago. 
Maizie  was  thirty-five,  and  didn't  look  it. 
Indeed,  she  was  charming  always.  It  would 
be  a  distinguished  match,  a  handsome  re- 
ward for  his  years  of  success. 

"Excoose,  prease!" 

Casper  turned  to  find  his  servant, 
Hondo,  hissing  at  the  door. 

"What  is  it  now?"  inquired  the  master 
harshly. 

"Lady  now,"  admitted  Hondo. 

"What  lady?" 

"Pretty  lady." 

"Tell  her  I'm  not  at  home,"  com- 
manded the  author.  Then  with  a  flash  of 
masculine  intuition — "Hold  on,  Hondo! 
Better  send  her  in." 

He  had  just  time  to  put  on  his  coat  and 
adjust  a  tie  to  his  flapping  collar  when  a 
shadow  fluttered  across  the  doorway.  Then 
he  saw  her,  poised  on  the  sill  like  a  wild 
thing  about  to  take  flight.  Her  finger  tips 
touched  the  door  casings,  her  soft  eyes  were 
wide  and  frightened. 

Casper's  heart  ceased  to  beat.  It  was  as 
if  his  thoughts  had  summoned  that  little 
ghost  that  she  might  upbraid  him  for  some 
deed  undone. 

"Barbara!"  he  began.  Then  shaking 
himself  back  into  the  commonplace,  "Well, 
good  morning,  Miss  Troy.  I'm  mighty  glad 
to  see  you." 

"Thank  you,"  she  replied,  and  without 
another  word  sank  into  a  padded  chair, 
giving  one  little  sigh  of  exhaustion. 

He  noticed  then  how  white  she  was  under 
the  small  hat  incrusted  with  feathers  like 
the  robin's  breast.  Her  lower  lip,  which 
was  short  and  full,  trembled  slightly,  but 
her  voice  was  controlled  as  she  said,  "  I  just 
had  to  come,  Mr.  Green !  I  got  Rosamonde 
to  take  my  place — I  just  had  to  come." 

"I'm  ready  to  do  anything  you  want, 
Barbara,"  he  volunteered,  raging  against 
the  man  who  had  caused  her  so  much  hurt. 

"There  isn't  anything  to  be  done,  thank 
you,"  she  answered,  half  turning  her  head. 
"Except — well,  I've  brought  it  to  you." 

"Brought  it,  Barbara?" 

He  asked  the  question  twice,  but  she 
made  no  attempt  to  answer.  Here  was 
puzzle  laid  upon  puzzle.  Her  slim  hand  went 
fumbling  into  the  flimsy  bag  she  carried 
and  came  out  with  a  square  of  gold  and 
platinum  which  she  offered  timidly  as 
though  fearful  of  doing  wrong. 

"That's  your  cigarette  case,"  she  an- 
nounced. 

Casper  stood  dumbly  turning  it  over  and 
over.  It  required  no  close  inspection  to 
identify  it  as  the  cherished  bauble  which 
had  caused  him  so  much  chagrin. 

"That's  it,"  he  agreed  with  the  calmness 
of  complete  surprise.  "Nobody  can  mis- 
take that.  But,  Barbara,  how  in  the 
world  " 

"He  gave  it  to  me,"  she  replied  by  way 
of  an  explanation  which  did  not  explain. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  puppy,  that 
little  pretender,  has  dared  to  come  back?" 

He  could  see  the  soft  curve  of  her  cheek 
and  a  wisp  of  yellow  gold  at  the  nape  of 
her  neck,  for  she  had  turned  her  head. 
(Concluded  on  Page  77) 
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Dont  ask  fool  Questions! 

Every  man  who  ever  smoked  Velvet  in  his  pipe 
knows  why  a  fellow  sticks  to  it. 

Velvet  is  crammed  full  of  the  natural  goodness  of 
Kentucky's  finest  Burley  tobacco,  aged  two  years  in 
wooden  hogsheads.  Nothing  harsh  or  "bitey" — just 
mild  and  mellow. 

You,  too,  will  like  this  tobacco — aged  in  the  wood 
for  two  years — nothing  like  it. 

Liggett  6?  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 

Qmericas  smoothest  smoke 
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Heavy-Duty"  Tubes 

Deserve  Their  Name 


f(onvers 

HEWYDDnTube 

The  tube  that  won't  stick — 


PURE  rubber  tubes,  unless  cleverly  tem- 
pered, will  stick  to  the  tire.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  heat  develops  during 
a  long  run.  The  result  is  fatal  to  the  tube. 

The  Converse  Heavy-Duty  Tube  is  one  tube 
that  won't  stick.  Our  zinc-tempering  process 
makes  this  pure  rubber  tube  proof  against 
high  heat  or  sudden  cooling. 

We  warrant  Converse  Heavy-Duty  Tubes 
not  to  crack  or  check,  or  tear  unduly  when 
punctured,  and  above  all — not  to  stick  to  the 
tire  after  long  use. 

These  laminated  tubes  are  nearly  white; 
they  are  "oversize";  their  tensile  strength  is 
over  1%  tons;  their  texture  is  smooth  as  a 
baby's  cheek,  defying  friction. 

The  tube  of  yesterday  for  fabric  tires  is 
not  adapted  to  the  "oversize"  Cord  Tire  of 
today.  If  you  would  avoid  tire  trouble,  use 
the  Converse  Heavy-Duty  Tube,  which  is 
made  to  fit  the  modern"oversize"  Cord  Tire — 
and  will  not  stick — ever. 

Send  for  free  copy  of  our  illustrated  booklet, 
"Your  Silent  Partner" — it's  a  thrift  story  for 
car  owners.  Address  Converse  Tire  Division, 
8oi  Boy  Is  ton  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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(Concluded  from  Pago  74) 

Once  before,  he  remembered,  she  had  turned 
away  like  that.  Something  about  her 
Beamed  to  call  for  his  indulgence  and  his 
aid.  A  rush  of  pity  came  over  him,  for  he 
could  see  how  she  was  fighting  to  keep  back 
her  tears.  She  twisted  the  flimsy  bag  be- 
tween her  hands.  When  she  looked  up  at 
last  her  eyes  were  shining. 

"He  came  back,"  she  said.  "That  was 
the  day  before  yesterday.  Almost  as  soon 
as  you  left  Patchogue  I  had  a  feeling  that 
there  must  have  been  something  the  mat- 
ter. And  then  those  pages  out  of  the  books 
came  by  mail — you  sent  them,  didn't 
you?" 

"Yes,  I  sent  them,"  admitted  Casper. 

"Then  you  knew,  and  you  didn't  tell 
me.  You  didn't  tell — oh,  why?" 

This  came  in  a  far-off  wail,  small  and 
haunting.  She  had  pressed  her  lips  to- 
gether as  if  to  stem  a  torrent.  Casper, 
cleared  his  throat  and  clutched  the  arm  of 
his  chair  before  he  replied,  "I  tried  to.  I 
went  to  Patchogue  to  tell  you  that  the  man 
was  a  faker.  I  tried  every  day  to  tell  you, 
but  it  got  harder  and  harder.  You  were  so 
different  from  the  sort  of  girl  I'd  expected 
to  find." 

Her  fingers  were  again  groping  at  the 
limp  silk  bag.  It  almost  seemed  to  symbol- 
ize something  she  had  lost  and  could  never 
replace. 

"  He  came  back,"  she  repeated  in  the  low 
voice  of  confessional.  "That  was  day  be- 
fore yesterday — it  seems  longer  than  that. 
It  was  hard  to  believe  those  things  about 
him,  once  he  began  talking.  But  I  kept 
telling  myself  how  wrong  I'd  been  to  let 
him — let  him  like  me  so  well.  I'd  just  put 
on  my  hat  to  go  to  supper  when  he  came 
into  the  drug  store.  I  didn't  make  any 
objection  at  first,  and  he  walked  down  the 
street  with  me  a  ways.  I  couldn't  think  of 
mything  to  say. 

"He  must  have  noticed  the  difference,  but 
he  went  right  on  talking,  telling  a  lot  of 
stories  about  how  he'd  been  lecturing  in 
Boston  and  couldn't  get  away.  At  last  I 
wouldn't  stand  any  more.  'You  needn't 
keep  on  lying,'  I  said.  'Casper  Wing 
Green's  been  in  Patchogue  and  I  know  all 
about  you.'" 

She  paused  again  to  weave  that  aimless 
pattern  on  the  limp  silk  bag. 

"He  tried  to  make  up  some  more 
stories,"  she  began  again,  "but  I  wouldn't 
listen.  Then  he  broke  down  and  cried.  It 
ivas  terrible.  He  told  me  the  truth— the 
truth  about  everything." 

"What's  his  real  name?"  asked  Casper 
nexorably. 

"That's  the  queer  thing  about  it.  His 
lame's  almost  like  yours — Casper  W. 
Green.  He  said  he  was  a  traveler  for  an 
agateware  concern,  and  one  morning  in 
February  he  picked  up  your  cigarette  case. 
He  didn't  want  to  keep  it,  he  said — just 
ntended  to  carry  it  round  for  a  while. 
He'd  always  been  crazy  to  be  some  sort  of 
celebrated  person.  And  then  that  day 
when  he  came  into  Leff man's  and  met  me — 
well" — another  pause — "he  saw  how  I 
:ook  him  for  you.  He  fell  in  love  the  very 
ninute  he  saw  me,  he  said,  and  the  temp- 
tation was  too  much.  That's  what  he  told 
tie  day  before  yesterday.  He  said  he'd 
inly  done  it  because  he  wanted  me  to  think 
he  was  a  great  man.  He's  never  liked  any 
)ther  girl." 

"You  believed  that — the  wildest  fairy 
tale  of  all?"  Casper  was  about  to  ask,  but 
nis  heart  failed  him.  How  could  he  tell  her 
>f  those  scrawled  and  misspelled  letters 
From  Philadelphia,  Trenton,  Hartford,  al- 
most laughable  betrayals  of  the  man's  cool 
rtnavery? 

"Even  then  he  wanted  me  to  marry 
him,"  Bhe  went  on;  "but  I  just  told  him 
there  couldn't  be  anything  between  us 
ifter  that. 

"He  was  very  sad,  and  swore  he'd  do  any- 
thing for  my  sake.  But  when  I  asked  him 
to  give  back  your  cigarette  case  he  changed 
ike  that!" 

"What  did  he  do?"  inquired  Casper. 

"At  first  he  told  me  not  to  be  foolish, 
ind  that  he'd  left  it  at  a  jeweler's  to  be 
fixed.  But  I  could  see  a  corner  of  it  sticking 
out  of  his  vest  pocket.  Then  I  got  mad,  and 
I  said,  'If  you  don't  give  me  that  case 
right  away  I'll  run  straight  to  Mr.  Petty 
and  tell  him  all  about  you.'" 

"Who's  Mr.  Petty?"  asked  Casper. 

"Oh!"  Her  eyes  widened  in  surprise 
that  there  was  anybody  who  did  not  know 
Mr.  Petty. 

"Why,"  she  announced,  "he's  our  chief 
of  police!  And  when  Casper  -I  mean  the 
other  Casper,  you  know  -heard  this  he  sort 


of  shrunk  up  and  looked  around  as  if  he  was 
going  to  run  away.  Then  without  another 
word  he  put  the  cigarette  case  in  my  hand 
and  walked  down  the  street." 

"A  reformed  character,"  said  Casper 
rather  dryly. 

Her  next  comment  was  sweet  with  the 
mercy  of  women. 

"  I  think  so.  It  wasn't  as  if  he  had  been 
going  round  getting  money  and  flirting 
with  other  girls." 

Casper,  who  had  taken  a  chair  beside 
her,  came  suddenly  to  his  feet. 

"Barbara!"  he  said  accusingly.  "Look 
here — look  at  me!" 

The  eyes  she  raised  were  as  candid  and 
questioning  as  a  child's. 

"Are  you  still  in  love  with  that  man?" 

"With  him?"  Her  lips  moved  to  a  sad 
little  smile  as  she  shook  her  head.  "How 
could  I  be  in  love  with  him — now?" 

"But  he's  the  same  man  you've  been 
dreaming  of  and  worshiping!" 

"  Ah,  no ! "  Her  lips  came  apart  and  her 
gaze  was  held  in  the  thrall  of  as  far  a  vision 
as  she  had  looked  upon  that  day  when  the 
robins  wooed  on  Mrs.  Beevin's  lawn.  "The 
other  man  was  big  and  wonderful,"  she 
whispered.  "Everything  he  said  was  like 
that — big  and  wonderful.  But  this  one  is 
different.  He  isn't  even  handsome.  He's 
cheap.  I  don't  even  like  his  clothes.  There 
isn't  a  thing  about  him  now  " 

Casper,  twenty  years  suddenly  shuffled 
off  his  shoulders,  leaned  down  to  ask  very 
gently,  "Was  it  when  you  learned  that  he 
wasn't  an  author  that  he  seemed  to  become 
so  cheap  and  ugly?" 

"Oh,  no!"  There  was  no  shyness  in  her 
eyes  as  she  gazed  up  at  him.  "That 
wouldn't  make  any  difference." 

The  blow  struck  to  the  center  of  his 
vanity,  and  he  straightened  up. 

"  I  think  you've  thrown  something  very 
valuable  away,"  he  said,  not  without  bit- 
terness. 

"In  him?"  There  was  open  scorn  in  the 
question. 

"Youth,"  he  persisted,  "and  imagina- 
tion. The  man  has  genius.  At  a  moment's 
notice  he  can  invent  better  tales  than  I  can 
think  up  in  a  year's  time,  cudgeling  my 
brains  until  my  head  is  bald.  What  am  I? 
Just  a  minor  spark,  wired  and  attached  to 
a  bell.  But  he's  a  great,  lawless  flame  like 
the  lightning.  Genius!  He's  the  Play 
Boy  of  the  Western  World!" 

"I  don't  know  what  a  play  boy  is,"  she 
told  him  earnestly.  "But  if  that's  genius  I 
don't  want  it  round.  There's  one  thing — 
one  thing  you  said  to  me  I'll  always  re- 
member." 

"What?" 

Her  tone  and  her  inviting  beauty  brought 
him  back  to  her  side  in  an  ecstasy  of  hope. 

"You  remember  that  last  time  we  talked 
in  Patchogue?" 

"That  pleasant  Sunday  morning  when 
the  two  robins  flirted  on  Mrs.  Beevin's  lawn 
and  the  boy  on  the  bicycle  whistled  Sweet- 
heart?" 

"You  remember  that  too?"  she  ex- 
claimed. "I'd  been  going  on  so,  raving 
about  Casper's  fine  qualities,  and  you  told 
me  about  the  sort  of  man  to  marry." 

"I  think  so.   I  said  " 

"You  said" — she  interrupted  to  display 
a  feat  of  memory— "'The  men  who  make 
women  happy  are  the  men  who  stand  on  a 
solid  foundation.  They  live  up  to  their 
obligations.  They  pay  their  bills.  They 
respect  all  their  contracts,  marriage  con- 
tracts included.' " 

Giddy  with  the  compliment  she  had  paid 
him,  he  was  too  far  gone  to  realize  how 
short  of  the  truth  his  little  sermon  fell; 
how  many  pure  and  beautiful  women  waste 
away  their  lives  and  are  happy  in  the  serv- 
ice of  undeserving  men. 

"Barbara,  I  didn't  think  you'd  remem- 
ber that,"  he  said  through  the  brilliance 
which  seemed  to  be  whirling  round  him. 

"You  know  how  I  alwayH  admired  your 
thoughts,"  she  whispered,  and  their  eyes 
were  not  far  apart. 

"  My  darling  child,  can  you  " 

She  told  him  that  she  could,  with  her 
lips  and  with  the  slim  young  arms  wound 
tightly  about  his  neck.  And  in  the  youth 
that  seemed  to  flood  him  with  the  message, 
"There  is  no  time,  no  age,  no  death,"  the 
raw  questions  of  life  were  gibbering  un- 
answered, savage  mockers  upon  a  shore 
from  which  the  tide  had  borne  him  out  to 
sea. 

Gulf  in  age,  in  intellect,  in  achievement  — 
they  had  spanned  that  with  a  kis«. 

For  aft<-r  all's  said,  CMpOT  Wing  Green 
was  no  realist,  but  a  slavf  to  that  eternal 
truth  which  is  romance. 


Those  people  you  see  with  white  teeth 


Wherever  you  look  you  see  today 
uniquely  pretty  teeth.  Millions  are 
using  a  new  method  of  teeth  cleaning. 
Twice  a  day  they  fight  the  film  which 
made  their  teeth  look  dingy. 

This  is  to  urge  that  you  test  this 
modern  film  combatant.  A  test  is  free. 
Watch  the  effects  in  your  mirror. 

How  teeth  are  ruined 

Even  the  most  careful  people  find  that 
teeth  discolor  and  decay.  Very  few 
escape.  Statistics  show  that  tooth  trou- 
bles have  been  constantly  increasing. 

The  cause  lies  largely  in  that  viscous 
film  you  feel.  It  clings  to  teeth,  enters 
crevices  and  stays.  There  night  and  day 
it  may  do  ceaseless  damage.  Most  tooth 
troubles  are  now  traced  to  film. 


Film  absorbs  stains,  making  the  teeth 
look  dingy.  It  is  the  basis  of  tartar. 
It  holds  food  substance  which  ferments 
and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in 
contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it,  and  they 
cause  many  serious  troubles,  local  and 
internal.   Some  are  alarmingly  common. 

How  to  combat  film 

Now  dental  science,  after  diligent 
research,  has  found  ways  to  combat 
film.  Able  authorities  have  amply 
proved  it.  Leading  dentists  everywhere 
now  urge  its  daily  use. 

The  methods  are  embodied  in  a  den- 
tifrice called  Pepsodent.  And  this  tooth 
paste  is  fast  bringing,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  a  new  era  in  teeth  cleaning. 


Watch  the  change  in  a  week 


Pepsodent  quickly  proves  itself.  The 
ten-day  test  we  offer  will  be  a  revelation. 
It  will  change  your  whole  conception  of 
clean  teeth. 

Pepsodent  attacks  the  film  in  two 
effective  ways.  Then  it  leaves  the  teeth 
so  highly  polished  that  film  cannot  easily 
adhere. 

It  also  aids  Nature  in  ways  now  con- 
sidered essential.  It  multiplies  the 
salivary  flow — Nature's  teeth-protecting 


agent.  It  multiplies  the  starch  digestant 
in  the  saliva,  to  digest  starch  deposits 
that  cling.  It  multiplies  the  alkalinity 
of  the  saliva,  to  neutralize  the  acids  which 
cause  tooth  decay.  Pepsin  is  also  applied. 

The  effects  come  with  every  applica- 
tion. So  the  teeth's  great  enemies  are 
constantly  combated  in  a  most  effective 
way.  Cut  out  this  coupon  now,  and 
learn  what  these  new  methods  mean  to 
you  and  yours. 


"|^^  "Miii^"™*       PAT  OFF  | 

rg-ps^qgjvt 
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The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant,  bringing  five  effect*  now  considered 
essential.  Approved  by  highest  authorities  and  now  advised  by 
leading  dentists  everywhere.    All  druggists  supply  the  large  tubes. 


The  visible  results 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mnrk  the  absence  of  the  viscous 
film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as  film-coat 
disappears.  Then  read  the  scientific 
purpose  of  the  other  three  effects.  You 
wdl  be  glad  you  learned  of  Pepsodent. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 


THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY 

Drpt.  5H5,  1 104  S.  Wnbauli  Ave.  Chlcnuo,  III 

Mail  10-D.iy  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 
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(J^elieVe  those 
Dreadful  Callouses- 


PERHAPS  you  know  the  day-long  hurt  of  cal- 
louses, and  the  sensitive  throbbing  at  night  when 
the  shoes  are  removed. 

But  do  you  know  that  painful  callouses  on  the  sole  of  the  foot 
are  caused  by  the  pressure  of  lowered  bones,  and — 

Relief  can  only  come  when  the  pressure  is  removed  and  the 
lowered  bone  gently  raised  to  its  proper  position,  and  com- 
fortably kept  there? 

There  is  one  device  that  brings  instant  and  lasting  relief  from 
painful  callouses — 


ARCH 
and  O 


BUILDERS 


Made  entirely  of  leather  and  containing  no  metal,  Wizard 
Lightfoot  Callous  Relievers  form  a  cushion-like  support,  with 
just  enough  "give"  to  allow  a  normal  flexing  of  the  ligaments 
and  muscles. 

Soft  rubber  inserts  of  the  proper  thickness  are  placed  in  pockets 
so  located  that  they  gently  restore  the  lowered  bones  to  their 
natural  position.  The  pressure  gone,  the  callous  instantly 
ceases  to  hurt  and  ultimately  disappears. 

Wizard  Lightfoot  Callous  Relievers  are  but  one  of  the  Wizard  Lightfoot 
Arch  Builders  designed  to  relieve  sufferers  from  foot  troubles.  They  are 
sold  by  leading  shoe  dealers  everywhere.  Usually  where  they  are  sold  there 
is  an  expert  who  has  made  a  study  of  fitting  them.  If  there  is  no  such  dealer 
near  you,  write  us.  Ask  for  "Orthopraxy  of  the  Foot" — a  simple  treatise 
on  foot  troubles.   No  charges. 


Wizard  Lightfoot  Appliance  Co. 
1754  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

810  Mai-bridge  Bide..  New  York  City      175  Piccadilly,  London 

Wizard  Exclusive  Features 

All  arches  are  different,  all  feet  are  different.  Any  device  to  effectively 
correct  foot  troubles,  must  be  adjustable  to  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
individual  foot. 

Wizard  devices  are  made  with  a  scries  of  scientifically  arranged  overlapping 
pockets.  These  are  so  located  that  soft  inserts  of  varying  thicknesses  placed 
in  them  will  build  a  comfortable  support  of  the  exact  height  required  and 
in  the  exact  location  to  restore  the  bones  to  normal. 

No  other  devices  can  employ  the  Wizard  Adjustable  overlapping  pocket 
principle. 

You  can  get  Wizard  devices  with  any  series  of  pockets  desired  to  relieve 
callouses,  fallen  arches  or  run-over  heels.  These  may  be  had  separately  or 
in  combination. 
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(Continued  from  Page  24) 


who  wins  their  confidence,  and  they  go  to 
him  as  an  elder  brother  and  friend  with  their 
problems  and  troubles.  They  are  not  per- 
fect, these  men  who  sail  the  sea,  but  there 
is  not  wanting  genuine  faith  in  a  Provi- 
dence that  rules  the  waves. 

As  a  result  of  my  early  study  of  the  duty 
the  Navy  owed  the  young  men  who  had 
enlisted,  after  consultation  with  both  pro- 
gressive officers  and  ambitious  seamen,  I 
issued  this  General  Order  looking  to  edu- 
cational instruction  of  enlisted  men: 

_  Navy  Department, 

General  Order        Washington,  D.  C, 
No.  53  October  1,  1913. 

1.  The  Navy  Department  wishes  to  put  into 
effective  operation  an  educational  and  voca- 
tional training  system  for  the  benefit  of  the 
enlisted  men  of  the  Navy,  both  ashore  and 
afloat.  As  a  beginning  such  schools  have  al- 
ready been  inaugurated  at  the  training  stations, 
and  steps  are  being  taken  toward  their  early 
establishment  on  board  all  naval  vessels.  In 
carrying  out  this  system  it  is  the  department's 
purpose  that  every  recruit  shall  be  given  at  the 
outset  the  line  of  training  he  wishes  to  pursue, 
and  when  he  has  made  his  choice,  he  shall  be 
assigned  to  a  regular  course  and  be  given  regu- 
lar training  and  instruction  along  the  line  of 
work  that  he  has  selected. 

2.  The  needs  of  the  men  in  the  groundwork 
necessary  to  their  instruction  and  training 
along  trade  or  vocational  lines  will,  of  course, 
vary,  and  as  a  first  step  this  need  will  be  deter- 
mined in  the  case  of  each  individual,  and  such 
educational  groundwork  as  is  "necessary  will  be 
given  him. 

3.  After  the  recruit  has  been  under  instruction 
and  training  for  a  sufficient  period  to  determine 
in  which  direction  he  should,  with  better  ad- 
vantage to  himself,  be  further  trained,  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  ship  or  station  will  cause 
him  to  be  assigned  to  the  kind  of  instruction 
and  training  for  which  he  has  demonstrated  an 
aptitude. 

Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

That  order,  about  which  there  was  much 
discussion  and  no  little  [criticism  at  the 
time,  was  elaborated  in  General  Order 
No.  63,  which  gave  the  details  for  carrying 
out  the  policy.  It  provided  that  every  day 
except  Saturday  and  Sunday  all  enlisted 
men  not  well  grounded  in  the  common- 
school  branches  should  attend  school.  In- 
struction by  naval  officers  was  provided  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  geog- 
raphy and  history,  as  well  as  in  practical 
and  technical  subjects;  textbooks  were 
furnished,  and  opportunity  was  afforded 
for  special  instruction  of  those  who  were 
ambitious  to  qualify  for  promotion.  It  was 
an  inspiring  sight  to  see  the  youths  hasten 
to  books  at  the  daily  school  call,  and  it  was 
a  liberal  education  in  American  response  to 
instruction  to  see  how  quickly  many  men 
improved  themselves.  It  was  equally  grat- 
ifying to  see  the  interest  the  right  type  of 
officers  took  in  directing  the  studies  of  the 
more  ambitious  and  how  helpful  they  were 
to  those  who  found  it  difficult  to  master 
the  lore  of  the  books.  Every  day  at  1:15 
school  opened;  until  two  o'clock  the  ship 
was  converted  into  a  schoolhouse,  and 
with  the  impetus  given,  many  youths  ob- 
tained the  rudiments  of  an  education, 
thereby  increasing  their  efficiency  as  sailors 
and  securing  better  employment  in  civil 
life  when  their  enlistment  expired. 

A  Young  Officer's  Protest 

The  school  aboard  ship  was  not  univer- 
sally popular  when  the  system  began  on  the 
first  of  January,  1914.  In  fact  it  was  hailed, 
in  and  out  of  the  Navy  in  certain  quarters, 
as  an  impractical  innovation.  One  critic 
said  to  me:  "You  are  going  to  lose  all  the 
enlisted  personnel  if  you  make  them  go  to 
school";  and  he  asked,  "Don't  you  know 
that  most  boys  who  enlist  in  the  Navy  do 
so  to  escape  going  to  school?"  I  did  not. 
He  "insisted  that  it  was  true,  and  daily 
looked  to  see  desertions  increase  and  enlist- 
ments decrease.  He  was  wrong  in  both 
predictions.  Desertions  fell  to  the  lowest 
point,  enlistments  increased  so  rapidly  and 
were  of  such  fine  material  that  it  was  not 
long  until  the  quota  of  the  Navy  was  filled 
and  we  had  a  waiting  list  —  something 
never  before  known. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  all  the 
officers  or  all  the  men  liked  it.  Naval  tra- 
dition was  against  it.  Not  a  few  men 
lacked  ambition  to  learn,  and  there  were 
officers  who  were  not  attracted  by  the 
prospect  of  teaching  geography  and  history 


and  the  three  .R's.  I  remember  one  story 
that  had  wide  publication  at  the  time.  The 
plan  was  to  ask  every  seaman  what  special 
branch  he  desired  to  enter  for  instruction. 
A  sailor  on  the  Texas,  then  speeding  to 
Guantanamo,  replied,  "I  wish  to  study 
to  be  a  veterinary  surgeon."  And  there 
wasn't  a  horse  or  even  a  horse  marine  on 
that  ship ! 

As  I  boarded  the  car  going  to  Annapolis 
one  day  shortly  after  schools  aboard  ships 
had  been  inaugurated  a  young  officer 
saluted  and  we  fell  into  conversation.  He 
had  just  been  ordered  to  a  ship,  had  ob- 
tained his  instructions,  and  was  told  that 
one  of  his  duties  would  be  to  give  an  hour 
each  day  to  teaching  the  enlisted  men.  He 
did  not  like  it,  and,  encouraged  to  talk 
freely  and  frankly,  this  young  officer  said, 
"Mister  Secretary,  I  did  not  enter  the 
Navy  to  become  a  school-teacher." 

It  was  a  protest  against  doing  something 
which  he  felt  in  some  way,  quite  inex- 
plicable, was  not  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
dignity  of  his  profession. 

"Is  that  so?"  I  queried;  and  added: 
"But  since  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  elected  a  school-teacher  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  have  made 
him  your  commander  in  chief  and  mine,  it 
has  come  to  be  regarded  the  world  over  as 
quite  an  honor  and  privilege  for  anyone  to 
teach  school." 

Teaching  History  in  the  Making 

I  ventured  to  tell  him  that  the  new  order 
would  be  very  helpful  to  him  and  quoted  a 
statement  which  is  attributed  to  President 
Garfield,  that  every  college  graduate  ought 
to  teach  school  for  at  least  a  year  or  two, 
having  observed  in  his  own  case,  and  that 
of  his  fellow  collegians,  that  by  the  time 
they  graduated  they  had  forgotten  almost 
all  they  had  learned  in  arithmetic  and 
geography  and  sometimes  had  forgotten 
how  to  spell.  Teaching  these  subjects  ne- 
cessitates rubbing  up  in  them,  I  pointed  out 
to  the  officer,  and  is  worth  as  much  to  the 
teacher  in  refreshing  his  memory  and  test- 
ing his  power  to  impart  knowledge  as  it  is  to 
those  he  instructs. 

On  one  ship  in  1915,  when  the  Mexican 
situation  was  acute  and  American  ships 
had  carried  thousands  of  sailors  and  ma- 
rines to  Vera  Cruz  and  other  Mexican 
ports,  the  young  Annapolis  graduate  as- 
signed to  teach  history  made  a  map  of 
Mexico.  By  combining  the  past  history  of 
that  country  with  its  then  disturbed  condi- 
tion he  made  the  subject  so  interesting 
that  his  whole  class  asked  for  more.  An- 
other officer,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  in  Europe,  instead  of  teaching  the  text, 
in  the  geography  lesson,  drew  a  map  of 
Europe,  showing  in  different  colors  the 
Central  Empires  and  the  Allies.  This 
enabled  every  man  to  visualize  the  seat  of 
war  and  to  understand  how  difficult  it  was 
for  France  and  Russia  to  work  together 
effectively  when  separated  by  the  bristling 
guns  and  wide  expanse  of  Germany  and 
Austria  and  Turkey.  The  sailors  he  was 
instructing  were  intensely  interested  also 
in  the  history  of  wars  that  had  been  waged 
in  the  cockpit  of  Europe,  in  the  wars  which 
had  torn  the  Balkan  States,  the  importance 
to  Germany  of  the  Berlin-to-Bagdad  rail- 
road and  the  history  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War. 

Teaching  history  and  geography  in  tht 
making  is  fascinating,  and  young  officers 
who  entered  into  the  task  with  keen  inter- 
est found  willing  and  responsive  hearers.  Ii 
only  this  spirit  could  actuate  all  teachers 
and  classes!  What  that  officer  did  can  be 
repeated  every  day  on  every  ship  by  mer 
with  knowledge  and  capacity  and  interest 
and  is  being  done  daily  on  some  ships  in  th< 
Navy.  It  must  be  the  common  practice  or 
all  before  our  Navy  measures  up  to  its  dutj 
to  the  youths  who  make  up  its  personnel. 

When  America  entered  the  World  Wai 
every  man  who  had  followed  that  officer  a; 
he  graphically  told  the  story  of  the  Euro 
pean  conflict  knew  far  more  about  th< 
field  of  action  and  the  war  than  the  averag< 
man  ashore;  knew  why  we  entered  the  wa: 
and  what  we  were  fighting  for. 

Some  months  after  the  school  aboan 
ship  had  become  a  part  of  the  regula 
routine  of  naval  life  a  visitor  called  at  th« 

(Continued  on  Page  80) 
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These   Manufacturers   Factory  Equip   Their  Products  With  AC   Spark  Plugs 


PASSENGER  CARS 

Ace 
Alsace 
Anderson 
Apperson 
Bell 

Bell  anger  Freres  (France) 
Birch 
Bulck 
Cadillac 
Case 

Chandler 
Chevrolet 
Cleveland 
Cole 
Comet 

Commonwealth 

Daniels 

Davis 

Dodge  Brothers 

Dort 

Du  Pont 

Esses 

Gray-Dort  (Can.) 

Hanson  Six 

Hatfield 

Haynes 

Hudson 

Hupmobile 

Jackson 

Kenworthy 

Kissel  Kar 

LaFayette 

Leach  Power-Plus  Six 

Liberty 

Lincoln 

Locomobile 

Lorraine 

Maibohm 

Marmon 

McFarlan 

McLaughlin  (Canada) 
Meteor 
Mitchell 
Moller 
Monroe 
Nash 
National 
Nelson 
Noma 
Oakland 
Ogren 
Oldsmobile 
Overland 
Packard 
Paige 
Pan 

Pan-American 

Paterson 

Pierce- Arrow 

Pilot 

Pitcher 

Porter 

Premier 

Ranger 

Reo 

Re  V'ere 

Roamer 

R  &  V  knight 

Saxon 

Scripps-Booth 
Shaw  12 
Sheridan 
Standard  Eight 
Stearns-  Knight 
Stevens-  Du  ry  ea 
Stewart 
Tarkington 
Texan 
Vogue 
Westcott 
Willys- Knight 
Yellow  Cab 

COMMERCIAL  CARS 

Ace 
Acme 

Ahrens-Fox  Fire  Trucks 

Apex 

Atco 

Available 

Avery 

■tell 

lietz 

Bollstrom 

Bridgeport 

Brinton 

Brockway 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Collier 
I  Comet 
I  Dart 

Defiance 

Den  by 

Dependable 


Diamond  T 

Keystone 

'  Diehl 

Kissel 

Dodge  Brothers 

Kleiber 

Duty 

Klemm 

Fargo 

Koehler 

Federal 

Low- Bed 

Frontmobile 

Maccar 

F-W-D 

Maibohm 

Gary 

Master 

Giant 

Maxim 

Golden  West 

Menominee 

Gramm-Bernstein 

Moreland 

G  &  J  (Canada) 

Napoleon 

G.  M.  C. 

Nash 

Pittsburgher 

Ranger 

Reo 

Reynolds 
Riker 

Robinson  Fire  App. 

Rock  Falls 

Rowe 

St.  Cloud 

Sandow 

Sanford 

Shaw 

Signal 

Sterling 


Watson 
White 

White  Hickory 
Wilson 
Witt-Will 
Wolverine 


MOTORCYCLES 

Briggs-Stratton 
Motor  Wheel 
Excelsior 
Henderson 

Johnson  Motor  Wheel 


The  Standard  Spark 


r  _  m 

AC 

TITAN 


T/ug  of  the  World 


There  is  no  reason  for  you  to  make  a  mistake  in  getting 
the  correct  spark  plugs  for  your  car. 

When  you  specify  AC's  you  are  following  the  example  of 
makers  of  the  costliest  cars. 

Examine  the  list  on  this  page.  Every  manufacturer  here 
uses  AC  Plugs  for  standard  equipment. 

As  you  know,  also,  AC's  are  used  by  most  racing  men, 
aviators  and  speed-boat  pilots. 

These  men  are  ignition  experts.  They  demand  AC  Plugs 
because  AC  Plugs  have  proved  their  superiority  in  the 
most  strenuous  kind  of  service. 

No  matter  what  car  you  drive,  there  is  an  AC  Spark  Plug 
specially  designed  for  it. 

Reliable  dealers  everywhere  handle  the  complete  AC  line 
and  will  be  able  to  give  you  the  correct  size  and  type  for 
the  car  you  drive. 

If  you  want  performance  from  your  car,  be  fair  to  your 
engine.  Give  it  a  chance — equip  it  with  a  complete  set 
of  AC  Spark  Plugs. 

Champion  Ignition  Company,  FL I  NT,  sJxCichigiin 
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II. ,1m 

Hall 

Harvey 

Hendrickson 

Hewitt-I.udlow 

Highway-Knight 

llurlburt 

Huron 

II.  K.  L. 

Independent 

Italia 

Kalamazoo 
Kara  van 
K earns 


Nelfton-I.eMoon 

Netco 

Noble 

Ogden 

Old  Reliable 

Oldsmobile 

Oshkosh 

O.  K. 

Packard 

Paige 

Parker 

Patriot 

Plerce-Arrow 

Pioneer 


Stewart 
St  ought on 
Sullivan 
Texan 
Timn 
Titan 
Tower 
Twin  City 

i  ulted 
Universal 

UniM 

\  illl 

Waltei 

\\  aid-l  a  Irani  <• 


TR ACTORS 


Advance-R  umely 
A  &  T 

Bate*  Steel  Mule 

Boring 

Buffalo 

Bullot  k  <  i  eeplng«Grlp 

G.i  se 
Clark 

<  !omet 

Dart 

Dolt-All 

I  Eagle 


Flour  City 
Franklin 
Hart- Parr 
Holt 
Howell 
Knox 
La  Crosse 
Lauson 
Linn  Road 
Minneapolis 
New  Britain 
Oldsmar  Garden 
O.  K. 
Pioneer 
Royer 
Samson 

Sawyer-Massey  (Canada) 
SpryWheel 
Stockton 
Tioga 

Topp-Stewart 
Townsend 
Turner-  Simplicity 
Ursus 

Wetmore  

 ENGINES  

Associated 
Bessemer  Gaso-Kero 
Buda 
Capitol 
Continental 
Curtiss 
Doman 
Duesenberg 
Eclipse 

Fairmont  Railway 
Falls 
Frisbie 
Galloway 
Gray 

G.  B.  S. 
Hall-Scott 
Herschell-Spillman 
J.  V.  B.  Marine 
Knox 

Lathrop  Marine 
Lawrence- Aero 
Milwaukee  Gasolene 

Locomotives 
Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh  Model 
Red  Wing  Thorobred  < 
Roberts 
Scripps 
Speedway 
Straubel 
Union  Marine 
Van  Blerck 

H.  J.  Walker 
Waterman  Marine 
Weber 

Weidely  Bulldog 
Wisconsin 
Woolery 

W.  S.  M.  

FARM  LIGHTING 
 PLANTS  

Automatic 

C.  Y.  C. 

Daytonlite 

Delco-Light 

Dynelectric 

Electrion 

Fairbanks 

Genco  Light  * 

Globe  Light  &  Power 

Lalley-Light 

Lucolite 

Meyerlite 

Nan-Ki-Vel 

Northlitc 

Owens  Light  &  Power 

Perfection 

Powerlite 

Roco 

United 

Wesco  

MISCELLANEOUS 
Austin  Mfg.  ( lo. 

Barber-Greene  <  lonveyoi  > 

Burton  I  ocomot  i\  <  , 
-    Domestic  Engine  & 

Pump  <  -o. 

Iugersoll-Rand  Air 
Compressors 

Eoehrlng  Komi  Paven 
VI  ay  tad  w  ashing 
Machine! 

Mudge  Railway  Cars 
P  &  II  Excavators 
Sullivan  Portable  Air 

( Compressors 
Vaughan  Drag  Saws 
Wade  Drag  Saws 
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COLUMBIA  SAXOPHONE  * 
SEXTET  WITH 
MARION  HARRIS 
USE  COA/tf  /A/Sr/l  UA1ENTS 


POPULARITY;  pleasant 
evenings  at  home;  big  money 
playing  in  public— all  come  in 
generous  measure  when  you  de- 
velop your  natural  talent,  your 
musical  "bump."  Start  now. 
In  the  free  book  pictured 
above,  Sousa,  Pryor  and 
eight  other  world-famous 
musicians  tell  you  secrets 
of  their  success,  how  to 
choose  an  instrument  for 
your  talent,  how  to  prac- 
tice to  make  rapid  prog- 
ress. 

Exclusive  Conn 
,  Features  Insure 
Your  Success 

Easiest  playing  of  all  in- 
struments. Built  by  ex- 
clusive processes.  Used 
exclusively  by  great  art- 
ists, bands,  symphony 
and  popular  orchestras — Co- 
lumbia Saxophone  Sextet,  pic- 
tured above;  Ted  Lewis'  Jazz 
Band,  Paul  Whiteman's  Orches- 
tra and  hosts  of  others.  Highest 
honors  at  world  expositions. 

Free  Trial; 
Easy  Payments 

All  exclusive  Conn  features  at 
no  greater  cost.  Send  coupon 
for  book  and  details  of  free  trial 
plan  of  any  band  or  orchestra 
instrument. 

A  Guarantee  Bond  With 
Every  Conn. 


■136  Conn  Bldg.  Elkhart,  Ini 
Agencies  In  all  large  cities 


WORLDS  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 
BAND    AND    ORCHESTR.A  INSTRUMENTS 


C.  G.  Conn,  Ltd. 

436  Conn  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Indiana 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  my  copy  of  "Success  in 
Music"  and  details  of  your  free  trial  offer  (Mention 
Instrument). 


,Va  me  

Street  or 
Rural  Route  . 

City.  County^. 

State  


(Continued  from  Page  78) 

Navy  Department,  sent  in  his  card,  was 
admitted,  and  said  he  had  just  returned 
from  the  South,  where  the  fleet  had  been 
assembled,  and  wished  to  give  the  result  of 
his  association  with  the  officers  and  men. 

"JDo  you  know,"  he  asked  brusquely, 
"what  the  officers  and  men  think  of  the 
primary  schools  you  have  established?" 

I  knew,  but  I  let  him  have  his  say.  He 
declared  with  emphasis  that  none  of  them 
liked  it,  none  of  them  believed  in  it,  and  as 
for  himself  he  thought  educating  seamen 
was  going  to  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the 
Navy. 

I  had  always  believed  that  knowledge 
helped  efficiency  in  every  field  of  human 
endeavor.  More:  I  know  it  does.  I  never 
saw  an  educated  blacksmith  who  could  not, 
other  things  being  equal,  shoe  a  horse 
quicker  and  better  than  an  illiterate  black- 
smith. I  know  a  gun  pointer  is  helped  by 
the  training  which  mastery  of  books  im- 
parts. 

It  seemed  to  be  a  voice  from  a  long-gone 
century  to  hear  any  educated  man  say  that 
the  mere  fact  of  teaching  the  rudiments  of 
education  to  sailors  would  reduce  naval 
efficiency. 

But  my  visitor  continued:  "  How  do  you 
expect  a  coal  passer  to  be  satisfied  shoveling 
coal  if  he  gets  the  idea  of  an  education  in 
his  head?" 

"I  hope  he  will  not  be  satisfied,"  I  re- 
plied. "It  is  part  of  the  plan  to  give  him 
more  knowledge  and  therefore  better  skill, 
so  that  while  he  is  a  coal  passer  he  can  do 
his  job  better.  But  we  do  not  wish  any 
American  boy  to  be  satisfied  all  his  life  to 
remain  a  coal  passer.  We  wish  him  to  have 
his  mind  fired  by  ambition  so  that  he  will 
study  to  become  a  gun  pointer,  a  mechanic, 
a  petty  officer,  a  warrant  officer,  a  com- 
missioned officer,  and,  if  he  has  the  brains 
and  the  stuff,  to  be  able  to  win  his  stars  and 
be  advanced  to  the  rank  of  an  admiral." 

He  seemed  astonished  as  I  poured  forth, 
with  the  feeling  that  dominated  me,  the 
faith  in  the  American  idea  of  a  fair  chance 
for  all  boys  and  my  abhorrence  of  the 
thought  that  doors  of  education  and  ad- 
vancement should  be  closed  to  any  youth 
for  fear  he  would  get  dissatisfied  with  his 
humble  job  and  by  sheer  brains  and  study 
rise  to  a  higher  position. 

The  Teachings  of  Horace  Mann 

We  did  not  speak  the  same  language.  As 
he  rose  to  go,  unconvinced,  he  said:  "I 
must  tell  you,  in  all  frankness,  you  will  ruin 
the  Navy  if  you  insist  upon  educating  coal 
passers.  Your  idea  may  sound  well,  but  it 
will  not  work.  You  cannot  run  a  navy  with 
such  ideas.  Education  does  not  help  them; 
it  only  makes  them  dissatisfied,  and  you 
will  soon  have  nobody  to  shovel  coal  on 
your  ships." 

"You  do  me  too  much  honor,"  I  replied, 
"by  saying  that  the  idea  that  education 
helps  the  laborer  and  the  toiler  originated 
with  me.  I  am  not  the  originator  of  that 
idea." 

"Then,"  he  asked,  "if  you  didn't  start 
these  schools  to  ruin  coal  passers  by  putting 
the  idea  of  education  into  their  heads,  who 
in  goodness" — only  he  did  not  say  "good- 
ness"—  "did  start  the  idea?" 

"  It  was  Horace  Mann,"  was  my  answer. 
"He  taught  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
that  education  would  help  the  dray  driver 
and  the  stevedore  and  make  them  more 
efficient.  At  the  time  Horace  Mann  was 
preaching  that  vitalizing  and  revolutionary 
creed  in  Massachusetts,  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  educated  men  had  not  appre- 
ciated the  truth  that  educated  labor  alone 
is  proficient.  The  result  of  his  teaching  was 
that  Massachusetts,  without  rich  lands, 
but  with  educated  labor,  became  rich  while 
other  states  with  rich  land  and  uneducated 
labor  remained  poor." 

Give  me  a  fleet  manned  by  educated  and 
ambitious  men,  who  have  trained  minds  as 
well  as  trained  hands,  in  any  engagement 
with  a  fleet  equally  strong  in  material, 
manned  with  an  uneducated  and  untrained 
crew,  and  the  latter  fleet  is  as  sure  to  be 
sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  as  that 
mind  triumphs  over  brawn.  Every  sea 
victory  has  been  won  by  superior  intelli- 
gence allied  with  dash  and  courage.  Knowl- 
edge gives  confidence,  and  confidence  helps 
to  win  battles. 

There  was  never  a  better  proof  of  this 
than  in  the  Battle  of  Tsushima.  In  that 
engagement  the  fleets  were  well  matched. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  in  material  strength  if 
there  was  any  advantage  it  lay  with  the 
Russian  fleet.  Its  leading  ships  represented 


the  last  word  in  naval  construction.  They 
had  marked  superiority,  too,  in  the  number 
of  armor-piercing  guns.  Neither  speed  nor 
armor  nor  guns  won  the  battle-  What  won 
it?  Intellect,  education,  training,  discipline, 
teamwork — made  possible  only  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  cultivated  brains.  The^  Japanese 
crews  were  well  disciplined,  every'man  keen 
to  do  his  job,  and  every  man  doing  what 
was  expected  of  him.  Keenness  and  alert- 
ness and  knowledge  were  on  the  side  of  the 
Japanese  officers  and  men.  The  Russian 
ships,  superior  to  those  of  their  foes,  were 
manned  by  officers  of  little  experience,  with 
uneducated  and  untrained  crews,  many  of 
whom  were  making  their  first  voyage  in  a 
warship. 

When  enlistments  in  the  Navy  in  1913 
were  nearly  5000  short  of  the  number 
allowed  by  Congress,  the  system  of  in- 
structing enlisted  men  aboard  ship  was 
adopted.  In  announcing  it  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  said:  "By  inspiring  confidence 
that  they  will  really  have  the  double  oppor- 
tunity on  shipboard  of  mastering  a  useful 
trade,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarging  what- 
ever educational  advantages  they  have 
had,  we  will  attract  the  very  best  of  our 
youth  to  the  Navy.  And  that  is  what  we 
want,  young  men  who  will  enlist  in  the 
Navy  for  the  very  love  of  the  career,  com- 
bined with  whatever  practical  advantages 
and  opportunities  there  may  be  that  will 
protect  them  in  a  financial  way,  in  case  of 
detachment  from  the  service,  by  giving 
them  qualifications  to  take  up  a  definite 
line  of  work." 

Lew  Wallace's  Argument 

It  has  always  been  my  conviction  that 
our  Navy  should  not  only  be  powerful 
enough  to  make  a  war  with  the  United 
States  too  unpleasant  in  its  consequences 
to  be  seriously  considered  by  any  foreign 
power,  but  at  the  same  time  should  be  a 
power  for  good  in  the  national  life.  A  navy 
that  receives  young  boys  with  untrained 
habits  and  little  technical  skill  and  trans- 
forms them  into  trained  and  disciplined 
men,  physically  fit,  with  practical  and 
technical  knowledge,  will  exercise  a  tremen- 
dous influence  toward  making  our  nation 
the  greatest  in  the  world.  When  this  train- 
ing extends  to  the  entire  service  our  Navy 
will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  regrettable 
but  necessary  expense,  but  as  in  a  large 
sense  an  economic  asset  to  our  country — 
a  good  investment  in  peace  and  war. 

When  the  plan  of  schools  on  shipboard, 
as  well  as  on  shore,  for  sailors  was  adopted 
in  1913  I  supposed  the  idea  was  original, 
but  later  I  found  that  Gen.  Lew  Wallace 
had  proposed  a  somewhat  similar  plan  for 
the  Army  just  after  the  Civil  War. 

In  a  letter  which  Senator  Charles  Sum- 
ner presented,  with  his  approval,  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  March,  1866, 
General  Wallace  set  forth  the  necessity  for 
making  "the  service  what  it  ought  to  be  to 
every  private  soldier,  viz.,  a  place  of  per- 
sonal as  well  as  public  advantage,  and  in 
the  highest  sense  honorable."  Concerning 
this  educational  policy  he  pointed  out  that 
"  a  board  of  officers,  not  idolatrously  joined 
to  the  old  regime,  can  reduce  it  to  form," 
and  went  on  to  say:  "After  having  pre- 
pared the  private  soldier,  there  can  be  no 
sound  objection  to  a  law  by  which  the 
officers  of  the  Regular  Army  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  ranks  exclusively." 

Was  it  because  of  this  democratic  sug- 
gestion by  General  Wallace  that  his  edu- 
cational plan  was  not  put  in  practice  in  the 
Navy  until  1914,  and  not  adopted  for  the 
Army  until  Secretary  Baker  secured  it 
fifty-four  years  after  it  was  first  proposed? 
Or  was  it  because  there  were  too  many 
officers  and  administrators  who  were  "idol- 
atrously joined  to  the  old  regime"?  Per- 
haps both. 

I  must  incorporate  the  closing  argument 
of  General  Wallace  because  he  compresses 
into  brief  space  the  fundamental  principle 
upon  which  any  efficient  military  system  in 
a  republic  must  be  based.  He  wrote: 

"The  results  of  the  proposed  extension 
are  self-apparent.  By  it  you  make  the 
service  honorable  and  advantageous  to  the 
private  soldier,  and  by  holding  out  induce- 
ments, such  as  education  and  commissions, 
you  will  attract  to  the  ranks  the  flower  of 
our  youth  and  in  that  way  assure  to  the 
Government  reliability  under  all  circum- 
stances. By  it  you  will  be  able  speedily  to 
fill  your  proposed  regiments.  By  it  as  a 
general  result,  practical  military  knowledge 
(not  limited  to  a  select  caste,  few  in  num- 
bers and  not  always  faithful)  will  be  scat- 
tered broadcast  over  the  country.  By  it,  and 


by  no  means  least  among  the  considera- 
tions, the  discharged  regular  soldier  will 
not  be  a  vagrant  or  an  idler  whom  society, 
from  fear  and  distrust,  thrusts  back  to  his 
barracks;  on  the  contrary,  his  honorable 
discharge  will  serve  him  as  a  certificate  of 
fitness  and  ability  for  any  civil  pursuit  and 
make  him  a  welcome  addition  to  every 
community.  By  it  you  will  not  only  get 
better  military  service,  but  as  an  act  of 
wisest  statesmanship  you  offer  in  a  consti- 
tutional way  the  coveted  opportunity  for 
education  to  every  lad  in  the  land." 

These  were  words  of  a  distinguished  man 
of  letters  who  won  fame  as  a  military  leader 
in  the  War  Between  the  States.  They  ought 
to  be  blazoned  in  letters  of  light  and  read 
every  week  by  every  official  and  officer  and 
private  in  the  military  service  of  America. 

Since  Secretary  Baker  put  into  effect  the 
new  educational  system  in  the  Army  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  some  of  the 
army  posts  and  seeing  the  schools  in  opera- 
tion. They  have  already  more  than  justi- 
fied their  creation,  and  the  idea  and  the 
principle  are  now  enthusiastically  approved 
by  the  wisest  officers  in  the  Army.  I  have 
recently  read  extracts  from  reports  of  such 
distinguished  officers  as  General  Liggett, 
General  Summerall,  General  Harbord,  Gen- 
eral Bell,  General  Shanks,  General  Bul- 
lard — all  enthusiastic  in  telling  of  the  great 
value  of  the  system.  What  a  difference  it 
would  have  made  if  in  1866  the  views  of 
Lew  Wallace  and  Charles  Sumner  had  pre- 
vailed instead  of  an  idolatrous  acceptance 
of  age-old,  hard-boiled  methods  which  de- 
nied proper  incentive  and  opened  no  doors 
to  deserved  promotion  to  men  in  the  Army 
and  Navy !  Lew  Wallace  and  Charles  Sum- 
ner were  only  ahead  of  their  time.  Men 
with  vision  plan  great  things,  but  it  is  a 
pity  so  many  years  elapse  before  their 
dreams  are  converted  into  realities. 

In  October,  1919,  shortly  after  their 
return  from  France,  where  they  had  ren- 
dered distinguished  service,  Maj.  Gen. 
John  A.  Lejeune  was  ordered  to  Quantico, 
Virginia,  to  command  the  post,  and  Brig. 
Gen.  Smedley  D.  Butler  to  command  the 
expeditionary  brigade  to  be  organized. 
When  these  two  officers  arrived  at  Quantico 
they  found  a  perfectly  natural  situation. 
Thousands  of  men  trained  at  marine  posts 
had  gone  overseas  and  won  glory,  and  those 
who  remained  in  the  greatly  reduced  ranks 
were  more  or  less  discouraged.  There 
seemed  no  incentive  such  as  had  made 
Quantico  a  center  of  energy  and  patriotism 
during  the  war.  New  recruits  were  raw, 
old  marines  felt  the  morale  lowered,  and 
there  was  a  lack  of  a  common  objective. 

Marine  Schools  at  Quantico 

These  two  officers,  who  had  remained  on 
duty  in  Europe  nearly  a  year  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice,  had  observed  the  large 
educational  program  carried  out  before  the 
troops  were  brought  home  from  France. 
They  saw  that  it  had  strengthened  the 
esprit  among  men  and  officers  and  had 
prevented  deterioration  of  morale  and 
physique.  General  Lejeune,  who  had  been 
in  command  of  the  Second  Division  of  the 
Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany,  had  con- 
ducted technical  schools  there,  as  well  as  a 
college  with  2000  students.  General  Butler 
had  been  in  touch  with  the  school  at 
Beaume,  in  France,  where  33,000  soldiers 
were  in  attendance.  And  so  when  these 
officers  began  the  after-war  task  of  re- 
creating a  strong  Marine  Corps  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way  to 
build  up  and  maintain  the  morale  of  the 
marines  was  to  give  them  a  chance  to  get  an 
education. 

In  time  of  peace  you  cannot  drill  men  all 
the  time.  They  get  stale  and  tired.  After 
their  first  intensive  training  two  or  three 
hours  a  day  is  all  a  man  will  take  and  keep 
up  interest;  yet  if  left  idle  men  are  likely 
to  get  into  mischief. 

The  schools  were  opened,  the  day  divided 
into  two  periods.  In  the  forenoon  there  is 
military  training  and  instruction,  and  in 
the  afternoon  the  bell  rings  and  the  school 
is  open  to  all  who  desire  to  learn.  Empha- 
sis is  placed  on  vocational  training,  but  one 
of  the  principal  purposes  is  to  give  a  i 
common-school  education  to  every  man 
who  enlists  in  the  Marine  Corps.  At  night 
there  are  entertainments,  so  that  work, 
study,  recreation  give  the  ideal  daily  re- 
quirement at  Quantico  and  other  marine 
training  places.  Attendance  upon  these 
schools  is  voluntary,  and  opportunity  is 
offered  for  additional  instruction  at  night 
to  those  who  desire  it. 

(Continued  on  Page  83) 
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-Try  This  Great  Pie 

It's  California  Raisin  Pie! 


T?ILLED  with  plump,  tender,  juicy, 
luscious  Sun-Maid  Raisins,  which 

furnish  1560  calories  of  energizing 

nutriment  per  pound. 

There's  a  whole  meal  in  a  glass  of 

milk  and  a  slice  of  raisin  pie. 

Natural  iron,  too — the  assimilable 

kind — in  raisins.  That  makes  for  red 

blood. 

The  blood  needs  but  little  iron  daily, 


but  it  is  a  very  vital  need.  Insure  your 
adequate  supply  of  iron  by  eating 
raisins  in  some  form  each  day. 

Ask  for  California  Raisin  Pie  in 
restaurants,  lunch  rooms,  cafeterias 
and  hotels. 

Or  ask  your  wife  to  serve  it.  It's 
already  baked  for  her  by  leading 
bakers  and  supplied  to  first-class  deal- 
ers everywhere. 


SUN-MAID  RAISINS 


Sun-Maid  Raisins  arc  sun-cured  Cali- 
fornia table  grapes  grapes  that  are  too 
delicate,  thin-skinned  and  tender  to  ship 
fresh. 

So  the  California  grower  makes  them 
into  his  hest  raisins. 

Tell  your  wife  about  them  lor  all 
home  cooking' purposes.  Serve  in  plain 
foods  to  make  them  better    boiled  rice, 


puddings,  cookies,  cakes,  breakfast 
foods,  salads,  etc. 

Three  varieties  at  all  dealers':  Sun- 
Maid  Seeded  (seeds  removed );  Sun-Maid 
Seedless  (ffrovon  without  seeds);  Sun- 
Maul  Clusters  ( on  the  stem  ). 

Send  tor  free  book,  "Sun-Maid  Reci- 
pes,"  which  tellfl  how  to  usr  in  scores  of 
delightful  ways. 


California  Associated  Raisin  Co. 

Membership  10,000  Groiurn 
I  Ki  sno,  C/U.IKJkMA 


Also  ask  for  California  Raisin  Bread, 
made  with  Sun-Maid  Raisins.  Most 
good  eating  places  serve  it.  Dealers 
sell  it,  too,  for  home  use.  Get  a  loaf 
and  take  it  home  today. 
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AMERICA'S  COMPLETE  FURNISHERS  OF  MEN 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


DALLAS 


DETROIT 


LOUISVILLE 


ST.  LOUIS 


NEW  YORK 


PARIS 


Ideal  for  wear 

WM^a^^c^^^^^^^Wi   between  seasons 

~,  .r-  ^as- —        \  •^sStSSwit       ,         ,  For  cool  days  and  evew 


t  The  most  complete 
J-  of  all  lines  of 
mens  underwear 

is  a  part  of  our  complete 
line  of  furnishings.  Hand' 
ling  this  volume  under 
one  "overhead"  gives  us 
many  advantages  and 
economies.  Our  men's 
wear  dealers  in  turn  can 
offer  you  better  values. 
That  makes  our  trade 
mark  the  guide  to  exactly 
what  you  want — always 
at   a   reasonable  price 


ings,  these  light-weight 
combed  cotton  Spring- 
needle  Union  Suits  are 
just  right.  Thoroughly 
well  made — reinforced 
at  every  point— 
supplied  in  the 
sleeve  and  leg 
lengths  men 

want  .  .  .$2 


Each  Recommends  All 

SHIRTS  SCARFS  HOSIERY   HANDKERCHIEFS   GLOVES  FURNISHINGS 
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Marines  at  Quantico  are  given  an  oppor- 
unity  to  learn  Spanish,  the  teacher  being  a 
irivate,  a  graduate  of  a  Mexican  college. 
)ur  marines  frequently  have  to  serve  in 
latin-American  countries  and  a  knowledge 
f  Spanish  is  of  the  greatest  value.  In  1913, 
he  then  Secretary  of  War,  Judge  Garrison, 
eturning  from  a  visit  to  Panama,  told 
ie  that  General  Butler,  in  charge  of  the 
larine  detachment  there,  had  an  organiza- 
ion  worthy  of  universal  adoption,  and 
mphasized  the  fact  that  the  marines  were 
eing  taught  the  language  of  the  country. 

What  is  all  this  instruction  for?  Not  to 
ive  something  to  the  marines  for  them- 
elves.  That  would  be  beneficent,  but 
he  Government  has  no  funds  for  such 
urposes.  It  is  to  secure  the  highest  effi- 
iency,  to  enable  the  men  taught  to  be 
etter  fighters,  to  perform  more  difficult 
asks,  and  to  go  from  enlisted  men,  by 
emonstration  of  ability,  to  noncommis- 
ioned  officers  and  to  commissioned  rank, 
i  the  hope  and  belief  that  in  a  reasonable 
ime  all  officers  in  the  corps  will  come  up 
rom  the  ranks,  the  goal  for  the  Marine 
)orps  which  General  Wallace  set  for  the 
L.rmy  in  1866.  No  military  organization  is 
ruly  and  thoroughly  American  until  it 
lakes  certain  that  merit  can  win  promo- 
ion  to  the  highest  rank. 

As  instructors  the  officers  get  in  close 
ouch  with  privates,  forming  a  bond  be- 
ween  them  that  is  beneficial  on  the  drill 
round  and  in  all  military  service.  "The 
loser  contact  an  officer  can  maintain  with 
is  men,  provided  he  is  a  proper  man  to 
old  a  commission,  the  greater  will  be  his 
lfluence  over  these  same  men,"  said  Gen- 
ral  Butler  to  me,  "  and  it  naturally  follows, 
he  better  leader  he  will  be.  If  he  is  of  such 
haracter  that  he  cannot  stand  the  close  con- 
act  of menin  aclassroom.hewillnever  learn 
o  lead  them  in  battle.  Ninety-five  per  cent 
f  war  is  leadership,  and  you  can  learn  it  in 
harge  of  a  squad  digging  ditches  just  as 
?ell  as  in  charge  of  a  squad  marching  along 

parade  ground."  The  officer  who  wishes 

wide  fixed  chasm  between  himself  and  his 
len  lacks  the  essential  quality  of  leader- 
hip. 

War,  of  course,  made  it  impossible  to 
ontinue  the  schools  on  naval  vessels,  but 
:  proved  their  value.  They  were  inaugu- 
ated  to  train  men  to  think  and  act  quickly 
nd  intelligently,  and  experience  showed 
hat  those  who  had  been  given  this  training 
/ere  better  prepared  to  discharge  their 
uties  efficiently  than  were  those  with  un- 
rained  minds.  After  the  armistice  the 
/holesale  exodus  of  men  enlisted  for  the 
uration  of  war  made  regular  schooling 
^practicable.  Men  who  enlisted  after  the 
rmistice  were  given  longer  training  at 
hore  stations,  and  there  the  schools  were 
onducted  regularly.  A  voluntary  system 
board  ship  has  been  tried  out  with  excel- 
»nt  results,  but  experience  has  shown  that 
he  only  way  to  secure  the  proper  education 
nd  training  of  the  men  of  the  Navy  is  the 
ystem  put  in  effect  on  the  first  of  January, 
914.  To  secure  the  best  results  it  must  be 
niversal  and  compulsory  at  every  shore 
tation  and  on  every  ship. 

Subjects  of  Study 

When  demobilization,  after  the  armi- 
tice,  made  possible  more  attention  to  edu- 
ation,  the  services  and  advice  of  eminent 
ducators  were  obtained.  Correspondence 
ourses  were  selected  from  nine  state  uni- 
■ersities,  five  correspondence  schools  and 
ighteen  miscellaneous  sources. 

Fifty-six  courses,  in  addition  to  common; 
chool  subjects,  were  adopted  to  promote 
fficiency  of  enlisted  men  in  their  various 
atings.  It  was  determined  to  try  out  an 
xperimental  school  embracing  the  courses 
d  opted. 

The  cruiser  Rochester  was  selected,  and 
25  out  of  a  crew  of  400  began  taking  the 
istruction.  An  educational  officer  and 
cveral  assistants  were  appointed,  and  soon 
he  enlisted  personnel  was  going  to  school, 
orty-four  studied  reading,  14  writing,  181 
rithmetic,  16  algebra,  4  geometry,  30 
[jelling,  68  English,  9  history,  2  inter- 
ational  law,  10  French  and  16  Spanish.  A 
irge  number  took  mechanical  drawing, 
Learn  engineering,  gas  and  oil  engines, 
mgnetism  and  electricity,  navigation  and 
ther  technical  subjects.  The  captain  of 
ie  Rochester  reported  that  the  educa- 
onal  system  on  his  ship  "added  much 
)  the  contentment  and  happiness  of  the 
■ew"  and  said:  "The  Navy  will  certainly 
e  able  to  get  a  better  class  of  recruits  when 
ie  public  at  large  can  be  definitely  told 


that  systematic  instruction  will  be  given 
throughout  the  whole  Navy." 

The  Dixie,  the  Oklahoma  and  the  Ten- 
nessee were  the  next  ships  to  adopt  this  new 
volunteer  plan,  the  Terwiessee,  our  latest 
dreadnought,  enrolling  738  out  of  1200 
men.  Later,  at  the  request  of  the  chief  of 
staff  of  the  destroyer  flotilla  at  Charleston, 
the  system  was  made  part  of  the  scheme  of 
training  the  destroyer  flotilla. 

The  Navy's  library  system  has  been  in- 
stalled on  a  larger  and  better  scale,  and 
150,000  books  have  been  placed  in  the 
libraries.  More  significant,  however,  than 
numbers  of  books  is  the  fact  that  the  en- 
listed men  are  eager  to  learn.  This  is  not 
true  of  all,  but  as  education  is  seen  as  the 
sure  road  to  advancement,  more  and  more 
sailors  will  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered.  The  Navy's  principle  is: 
"  Military  training  that  does  not  send  men 
back  into  civilian  life  better  trained,  better 
educated  and  better  fitted  is  a  failure  and 
will  not  attract  the  finest  young  men  of 
America." 

Democratizing  the  Navy 

In  the  old  days,  without  schools,  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement  from  enlisted  to 
commissioned  rank  was  rendered  so  diffi- 
cult that  very  few  enlisted  men  secured 
such  promotion,  and  the  capable  few  had 
to  display  the  most  exceptional  qualities. 
The  acid  test  of  war  taught  that  many  en- 
listed men  of  long  experience,  though  lack- 
ing Annapolis  education,  had  mastered  the 
secrets  of  the  naval  profession.  War 
brought  out  the  latent  qualities  of  leader- 
ship. What  they  lacked  in  book  learning 
they  made  up  in  practical  mastery  of  naval 
practice  and  the  direction  of  men.  A  large 
number  of  these  men,  promoted  by  merit 
from  the  ranks,  have  been  given  permanent 
commissions.  War  opened  wide  the  door 
for  their  advancement  and  peace  must  keep 
it  open  with  plenty  of  opportunity  for  the 
fit  to  rise  to  the  highest  rank.  Commend- 
ing this  broader  policy  of  the  United 
States  inaugurated  in  1914,  a  distinguished 
English  statesman  declared  that  "Great 
Britain  must  find  a  way  by  which  advance- 
ment from  the  lower  to  the  upper  deck  can 
be  obtained."  Steps  have  already  been 
taken  in  that  direction.  No  navy  can  at- 
tain the  highest  efficiency  unless  the  same 
opportunity  for  rising  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  place  is  given  which  obtains  in 
civil  life  in  democratic  countries. 

When  the  enlisted  men  began  to  go  to 
school  on  board  ships  the  question  arose  as 
to  how  to  insure  them  a  chance  to  rise.  The 
law  gave  them  the  right  to  become  ensigns 
if  they  could  pass  the  severe  examination, 
but  the  mathematics  required  made  it  im- 
possible for  youths  with  little  schooling  to 
qualify.  In  February,  1914,  I  asked  Con- 
gress to  authorize  the  appointment  annually 
of  twenty-five  enlisted  men  as  midship- 
men to  the  naval  academy.  The  House 
promptly  voted  the  authorization,  but  it 
struck  a  snag  in  the  Senate.  Just  before 
the  Naval  Bill  was  to  be  placed  on  its  pas- 
sage, near  the  close  of  the  session,  when  a 
single  objection  would  have  been  fatal  to 
the  new  legislation,  I  learned  that  one  sen- 
ator was  going  to  object.  Believing  ear- 
nestly that  the  new  educational  policy  and 
democratization  of  the  Navy  depended 
largely  upon  giving  enlisted  men  a  chance 
to  go  to  the  naval  academy  I  made  a  per- 
sonal appeal  to  the  senator. 

"I  do  not  believe  in  it,"  he  said,  and 
advanced  the  age-old  argument  that  has 
cursed  every  navy  from  the  day  the  ark 
settled  on  Mount  Ararat.  He  thought  the 
midshipmen  selected  and  appointed  by 
congressmen  would  have  better  education 
and  make  more  suitable  officer  material 
than  could  be  found  in  the  enlisted  ranks. 
He  expressed  the  fear  that  it  would  lower 
the  standards.  Though  he  did  not  put  it  in 
words,  his  opposition  was  based  upon  the 
id<  a  of  caste,  the  thought  that  youths  who 
lacked  early  advantages  could  not  become 
as  good  officers  as  those  who  had  these 
privileges.  I  am  ashamed  to  admit  it,  but 
the  fact  was  that  a  few  ancient  naval 
officers  thesort  President  Roosevelt  called 
"flOion-eycd  admirals"  had  voiced  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure  on  the  ground  that 
men  from  the  enlisted  force  were  not  of  the 
"class"  from  which  naval  officers  should  lie 
selected. 

I  could  not  convince  the  senator.  Then 
I  made  an  appeal  to  him  on  this  line: 
"Senator,  we  are  trying  to  build  up  a  great. 
Navy.  I  know  your  interest  in  strengthen- 
ing the  Navy.  The  right  of  well-qualified 
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Hand  Drill  No.  5j^has 
two  easily  changed 
speeds  that  enable  it 
to  be  used  equally  well 
on  all  classes  of  mate- 
rial. Takes  all  sizes  of 
round  shank  drills  up 
to  %  in.  No  play  in 
spindle.  Ball  bearings. 


Hand  Drill 

No.  5fc 
Price,  $5.50 


"Drill,  Ye Tarrier,  Drill !" 

Says  Mr.  Punch: 

"When  I  was  in  the  army,  I  used  to  see 
some  good  drilling— but  nothing  like  this!  It 
beats  all  how  a  Goodell-Pratt  Drill  gets  right 
down  to  business  so  quickly  and  lets  you  bore 
through  metal  with  such  speedy  ease." 

You  men  who  like  to  work  around  the 
house  in  your  spare  hours  and  fix  things  and 
make  things,  you  men  who  depend  on  your 
hands  and  your  tools  for  the  living  you  make 
— you'll  all  be  happy  to  meet  any  one  of  the 
Goodell-Pratt  1500  Good  Tools. 

Here  are  tools  that  have  real  quality.  Here 
are  tools  that  are  made  to  "stand  the  gaff"  of 
hardest  usage. 

Every  precaution  possible  is  taken  in  the 
making  of  Goodell-Pratt  Tools  to  give  you  su- 
periority, satisfaction,  safety.  Materials  used 
in  their  manufacture  are  scientifically  tested 
and  passed  upon.  Skilled  workmen  of  long 
experience  work  lovingly  over  them.  Critical 
inspectors  examine  each  tool  with  minute  care 
before  it  is  wrapped  or  packed  for  shipment. 

Nothing  is  left  undone  to  give  you  a  finished 
tool  that  you  are  proud  to  own  and  glad  to  use. 

Learn  more  about  Goodell-Pratt  1500 
Good  Tools. 

Write  (or  our  free  pocket  edition  catalog 
illustrating  and  describing  the  complete 
Goodell-Pratt  line. 

GOODELL-PRATT  COMPANY 


Greenfield,  Mass. 
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This  is  the  picture  he  took 


—  and  this  is  the  way  it  was  taken. 


"A"  is  the  Kodak  Self-Timer. 
"B"  is  the  Kodapod  that  makes  a 
tripod  out  of  tree  or  log  or  fence. 


Kodak  yourself  and  your  catch 


Your  creel  is  filled.  A  picture  of  your  gamest  fish  taken  when  you  get 
home  has  not  half  the  realism  of  the  one  you  snap  in  front  of  the  stream  where 
you  outguessed  your  wily  opponent  hardly  five  minutes  ago. 

Being  alone  is  no  barrier  if  you  have  a  KODAK  SELF-TIMER  to  press 
the  cable  release  for  you. 

If  there  are  several  persons  along,  they  may  all  be  in  the  picture. 
This  same  little  unobtrusive  Kodak  accessory  allows  sufficient  time 
for  the  photographer  to  join  the  group. 


Attach  the  KODAK  SELF-TIMER  to  the  cable  release  of  your  Kodak; 
set  it  to  operate  at  any  time  from  a  few  seconds  up  to  three  minutes,  as  you 
wish;  focus  and  sight  your  camera;  press  the  timer's  trigger  and  take  your  place 
in  the  picture.  The  timer  "presses  the  button"  for  you.  So  small  it  will  slip 
into  your  vest  pocket.     Price,  $1.25. 


Kodak  Self-Timer 
attached  to 
Cable  Release 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,   N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 
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enlisted  men  to  promotion  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  policy  I  am  trying  to  establish. 
I  plead  with  you  to  give  it  a  chance." 

That  seemed  to  reach  him,  if  not  to  con- 
vince him. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
what  you  think  will  help  the  Navy,"  he 
said  at  last.  "  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do: 
If  you  will  agree  to  reduce  the  number 
from  twenty-five  to  fifteen,  I  will  offer  no 
objection,  and  the  bill  will  go  through 
unamended." 

I  was  quick  to  agree.  It  was  not  any 
particular  number  my  heart  was  set  upon. 
It  was  the  principle  of  the  thing  I  had  so 
much  at  heart.  The  schools  had  been  going 
only  a  few  months  and  I  knew  that  very 
few  men  could  pass  the  rigorous  Annapolis 
examination.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  those 
who  applied  that  year  only  eight  attained 
the  required  marks.  But  the  successful 
applicants  increased  every  year,  and  in  the 
Naval  Bill  of  March,  1917,  the  number 
was  increased  to  100  annually.  I  believe 
the  day  will  come,  and  it  ought  to  be  near 
at  hand,  when  all  midshipmen  who  enter 
the  naval  academy  will  secure  their  ap- 
pointment by  competitive  examinations 
after  a  year's  service  afloat.  It  will  be  an 
improvement  on  congressional  appoint- 
ments and  will  insure  getting  men  who  are 
in  love  with  the  Navy  as  a  profession. 

Most  of  the  midshipmen  who  won  ap- 
pointment to  the  naval  academy  from  the 
enlisted  rating  have  made  good  at  Annap- 
olis. 

Wesley  McLaren  Hague  enlisted  as  an 
apprentice  seaman  at  San  Diego  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1915.  He  passed  the  entrance 
examination  and  was  admitted  to  the  naval 
academy  as  a  midshipman  in  August,  1916. 
He  graduated  in  1919  at  the  head  of  his 
class,  standing  number  one  in  a  class  of  501 
members.  He  was  not  only  the  star  man 
in  his  class  but  also  made  a  record  in  his 
studies  that  has  seldom  been  excelled  at 
this  famous  institution. 

There  is  a  rule  at  Annapolis  that  when 
a  newly  commissioned  ensign  obtains  his 
first  assignment  he  must  not  disclose  to 
anyone  on  what  ship  he  is  to  serve.  On  the 
day  Hague  graduated,  in  company  with  the 
superintendent  of  the  naval  academy  and 
the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  I 
walked  over  to  the  place  where  the  young 
man  was  standing  to  congratulate  him,  to 
congratulate  the  Navy,  and  to  rejoice  in  the 
first  fruits  of  my  policy.  After  talking 
together  a  few  minutes  the  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  who  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  making  all  assignments,  in- 
quired, "By  the  way,  Mr.  Hague,  to  what 
ship  are  you  assigned?  " 

Promptly  he  replied:  "I  am  not  per- 
mitted to  tell  you,  sir!" 

The  joke  was  on  us.  Here  was  this  ex- 
enlisted  man,  star  graduate  of  his  class, 
declining  to  tell  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  superintendent  of  the  naval  academy 
and  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 
where  his  duty  was  to  take  him.  We  con- 
gratulated him  upon  such  fine  obedience  to 
orders. 

Though  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is 
authorized  to  appoint  to  the  naval  academy 
each  year  only  100  from  the  ranks— and  it 
takes  ability  and  hard  study  to  win  one  of 
these  prizes — every  man  in  the  Navy  can 
aspire  to  such  an  appointment.  His  success 
depends  on  himself;  there  is  a  fair  and  open 
field,  and  the  best  men  win. 

Making  Better  Citizens 

The  moral  effect  on  the  service  is  much 
greater  than  the  number  appointed  would 
indicate.  The  fact  that  promotion  to  high- 
est rank  is  possible,  that  it  can  be  won  by 
study  and  effort,  stimulates  the  ambition 
and  increases  the  pride  of  all  who  wear  the 
uniform.  But  it  would  be  a  farce  to  hold 
out  the  possibility  of  such  appointments  if 
those  in  the  ranks  were  not  provided  with 
educational  facilities.  Opportunity  is  use- 
less if  men  cannot  take  advantage  of  it. 
The  Navy  mast  have  an  educational  system 
that  enables  its  men  to  study  aboard  ship 
as  well  as  ashore,  and  to  carry  on  their 
studies  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  their 
regular  duties.  This  is  not  primarily  with  a 
view  to  appointment  to  Annapolis,  for  only 
a  small  proportion  of  those  who  enlist  can 
expect  to  become  officers.  But  the  better 
trained  and  educated  a  man  is,  the  better  is 
he  fitted  to  perform  his  duties.  It  makes 
him  a  better  citizen  as  well  as  a  better 
seaman,  and  if  he  decides  to  leave  the  Navy 
after  his  term  of  enlistment  it  gives  him  a 
trade  or  profession  that  fits  him  for  civil  life 


and  makes  him  a  useful  member  of  society. 
That  is  an  important  object  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  which  trains  men  not  only 
for  the  Navy  but  for  the  nation. 

"  I  was  trained  in  the  Navy,"  is  about  as 
good  a  recommendation  as  a  man  can  have 
when  he  is  seeking  a  job.  Some  time  ago 
letters  were  written  to  hundreds  of  leading 
business  men,  automobile  manufacturers, 
the  heads  of  factories,  steel  and  machinery 
plants,  shipyards,  electrical  corporations 
and  employers  in  almost  every  line  inquir- 
ing as  to  their  experience  with  men  who  had 
served  in  the  Navy.  The  replies  were  more 
than  satisfactory;  they  were  enthusiastic, 
many  of  them  declaring  that  navy  men 
almost  invariably  made  good  in  their  work, 
and  that  their  training  gave  them  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  general  run  of  men 
coming  from  civil  life. 

Not  long  ago  a  lumber  manufacturer 
said  to  me:  "  I  owe  much  to  the  Navy.  My 
most  trusted  employee,  who  virtually  runs 
my  mill,  came  from  the  Navy.  Our  force  is 
contented,  our  whole  organization  works 
smoothly,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  him.  He 
is  not  only  a  splendid  workman  himself  but 
a  real  leader  of  men." 

Our  War-Training  Record 

"He  who  would  lead  must  know  what  it 
is  to  serve,"  runs  an  old  proverb;  and  naval 
training,  in  addition  to  expertness,  tends  to 
develop  leadership.  The  average  American 
boy  needs  discipline  in  home  and  school  as 
well  as  in  shop  or  ship.  He  is  inclined  to  be 
impatient  of  restraint;  it  is  hard  to  get  him 
to  stick  to  his  job.  Service  in  the  Navy 
steadies  him;  he  is  part  of  a  big  organiza- 
tion, every  part  of  which  must  work  to- 
gether; he  learns  cooperation,  consideration 
for  others,  to  carry  out  directions  promptly 
and  correctly. 

And  all  this  develops  character  and  makes 
for  personal  efficiency. 

Have  our  naval  training  methods  proved 
successful?  During  the  war  we  recruited 
and  trained  more  than  half  a  million  men 
for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  This  was 
accomplished  in  eighteen  months,  and  when 
it  is  recalled  that  in  former  days  it  was 
considered  good  work  to  train  5000  to 
10,000  a  year,  some  idea  can  be  gained  of 
the  immensity  of  the  task  and  how  well  it 
was  carried  out. 

Our  success  was  the  wonder  of  other 
navies.  It  was  the  first  thing  remarked 
upon  by  the  distinguished  British  officers 
who  visited  this  country  in  1918,  and  Sir 
Eric  Geddes,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, said:  "The  dauntless  determina- 
tion which  the  United  States  has  displayed 
in  creating  a  huge  trained  body  of  seamen 
out  of  landsmen  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
accomplishments  of  the  war.  Had  it  not 
been  effectively  done,  one  would  have 
thought  it  impossible,  and  words  fail  me  to 
express  our  admiration  of  this  feat  under- 
taken and  accomplished  by  your  Navy 
Department." 

In  the  past  two  years  the  task  has  been 
almost  as  difficult,  for  with  the  release  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who  served 
during  the  war  the  Navy  has  had  to  build 
up  almost  a  new  personnel.  Recruits  by 
the  thousand  have  been  enlisted,  trained 
and  put  into  service.  When  recruiting  was 
suspended  in  February,  there  were  more 
than  130,000  men  on  the  rolls,  and  they 
were  pouring  in  at  the  rate  of  2000  to  3000 
a  week. 

The  service  has  been  made  desirable  and 
attractive  to  young  Americans.  The  day 
has  come  when  the  Navy  does  not  seek  re- 
cruits— it  has  a  waiting  list. 

They  are  splendid  young  fellows,  these 
boys  of  the  Navy— bright,  alert,  animated 
by  the  true  American  spirit. 

When  the  Archbishop  of  York  visited  the 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station  during 
the  war,  30,000  men  gathered  to  hear  him 
speak.  Their  vigor  and  enthusiasm,  the 
ringing  cheers,  the  snappy  drill  of  these 
youngsters  who  a  few  weeks  before  had 
come  from  farm  and  factory,  made  a  pro- 
found impression  on  him. 

As  they  filed  out  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, the  regiments  formed  and  the  big- 
gest band  in  the  world  blazed  forth  the 
marching  songs  of  the  Allies,  the  arch- 
bishop, profoundly  moved,  turned  to  Cap- 
tain Moffett  and  said:  "Now  I  know  we 
are  going  to  win  the  war." 

The  Navy  in  made  up  to-day  of  men  of 
the  same  mettle.  The  country's  investment 
in  them  is  its  best  asset. 

Editor's  Note— Thit  if  the  third  of  a  (cries  of 
art  i<  let  by  ex  Secretary  Daniel*.  The  neit  will  ap- 
pear in  an  early  Imuc- 


It  Gave  Electric  Heat 
to  Home  and  Factory 

It  had  long  been  known  that  electricity,  flowing 
through  wire  which  resisted  its  passage,  generated 
heat  and  caused  the  wire  to  glow  red.  But  all 
available  base  metals  burned  out  after  being  red 
hot  for  a  few  short  hours.  So  electric  heat  could 
neither  be  applied  to  the  toaster,  percolator,  iron, 
etc.,  nor  used  by  industry,  which  was  awaiting  a 
clean,  even,  closely  controllable  furnace  heat. 

But  Chromel,  the  original  nickel  chromium  alloy, 
supplied  the  long-hoped-for  heating  element — a 
resistance  metal  of  almost  unbelievable  durability. 
And  with  its  discovery  and  immediate  adoption, 
electric  heat  became  a  part  of  every  modern  home 
and  of  many  modern  factories. 

Chromel  is  produced  solely  by  Hoskins,  Detroit. 
As  resistance  wire,  it  is  sold  only  to  licensed 
makers  of  electrically  heated  devices.  For  me- 
chanical uses  it  is  available  to  all  manufacturers 
requiring  a  metal  capable  of  withstanding  pro- 
longed exposure  to  high  temperatures. 

Metallurgists,  chemists  and  production  managers 
interested  in  the  development  of  electric  heating 
processes  or  in  heat-resistant  metals  for  any  pur- 
pose are  invited  to  write  the  Research  Dept., 
Hoskins  Mfg.  Co.  ui 
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MADE  POSSIBLE 

ELECTRIC  HEAT 


From  Crane  Cabs 
to  Chicken  Coops 
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IN  EVERY  place  that  is  hard 
to  heat — crane  cabs,  valve 
and  riser  houses  of  sprinkler 
systems,  garages,  theatre  ticket 
booths,  oil  houses,  elevators, 
watchman  houses,  chicken  coops  — 

C-H  Electric  Space 

Heaters 

supply  safe,  economical  heat. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  in  use. 

Each  heater  is  24  inches  long,  3/16- 
inch  thick,  500  watts  capacity.  In- 
stalled singly  or  in  groups  on 
electric  light  or  motor  circuits. 
No  assembly  required. 


^woFeet 
of Electrical [ 
Jieat " 


Price^JQO 


For  Sale  by 
Electrical  Supply  Houses 

C-H  Electric  Space  Heaters  are 
used  in  every  industry  for  heat- 
ing, drying,  melting,  thawing  out, 
baking,  japanning— often  in  the 
most  inaccessible  places.  They 
also  furnish  convenient  heat  for 
many  processes. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  "Dic- 
tionary of  Uses,"  illustrating 
and  describing  121  practical 
applications  of  C-H  Space 
Heaters  in  various  industries. 

THE  CUTLER-HAMMER  MFG.  CO. 
Industrial  Heating  Dept. 

WORKS:  MILWAUKEE  AND  NEW  YORK 


Standard  Underwoods 

5 -Year  Guarantee 

Yes,  thisgenuine  Standard  Visi  Writ- 
ing Underwood 
;  newly  re- 
built, at 
much  less 
than  fac- 
tory price, 
yours  for 
$3.00  down 
and  then  easy  monthly  payments. . 

10  Days'  FREE  Trial  jt 
Try  it  for  10   days  at  our  ri f k .  CIFSggctas^^-pi/^^  sir.nd- 
Money-back  guarantee.   Send  now  ard 
for  free  book  Big  bargain  offer.  Keyboard 
TYPEWRITER   EMPORIUM.  2754  Shipm.-,o  Building 
Montrose  and  Ravenswood  Avenues  Chicago,  Illinois 


HELP  WANTED  —Thousands  of  men  and 

women  find  that  success  in  getting  and  holding 
positions  is  often  defeated  by  poor  penmanship. 
Let  us  teach  you  the  World  Famous  Palmer 
Method  of  Business  Writing  during  spare  time  at 
home.  No  failures.  Certificate  at  graduation. 
Send  now  for  a  free  "Guide  to  Practical  Writing." 
THE  A.  N.  PALMER  CO.,  32  Inruig  Place.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Duplicated 

2  for  25c.  Any  type  key. 
Send  key  with  order. 

ial  rates  to  dabs  and  organizations, 
iladelphia  Key  Co.,  156  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia 


aATCMTG  WRITE  for  free  illustrated 
"AltilNliJ.  Eujde  book  and  "  EVIDENCE  OF 


PI 
model  or  sketch  and  description  of  invention  for  our 
free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  727  Ninth, Washington,  D.  C. 

DT  A\^Q  f°r  Amateurs;  Monologs, 
r  *-«^~**  *J  Minstrel  Jokes  and  Sketches; 

ideas  for  all  kinds  of  entertainments.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
DRAMATIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  542  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 


quite  that,  because  I  expected  to  be  rid  of 
the  danger  so  soon — to  have  the  tempta- 
tion removed  from  Fred  entirely. 

And  instead  of  reforming  Fred,  prohibi- 
tion made  a  confirmed,  mad  drunkard  of 
him! 

Now  do  not  imagine  for  one  instant  that 
I  am  decrying  prohibition.  I  am  attacking 
the  farce  of  its  enforcement — that  prac- 
tically nonexistent  thing,  and  what  I  have 
to  say  about  it  was  learned  through  actual 
experience.  I  know  only  too  well  the  truth 
of  my  statements,  and  I  am  making  them 
because  apparently  nobody  else  will.  We 
all  know  that  prohibition  is  not  enforced; 
that  in  the  big  cities  particularly,  little  or 
no  effort  is  made  even  to  conceal  the  sale  of 
alcohol.  This  is  not  even  debatable — it  is 
so.  But  to  read  the  newspapers  one  would 
suppose  that  prohibition  was  an  established 
fact,  whereas  it  has  been  so  far  merely  a 
screen  for  illicit  dealers  and  their  exorbi- 
tant prices  and  their  inferior  goods.  Any 
real  drinker  who  desires  liquor  can  get  it  in 
practically  any  part  of  the  country.  It 
takes  someone  with  a  sincere  thirst  to  find 
the  source  of  supply  in  some  places.  But, 
good  heavens,  it  was  to  protect  these  real 
drunkards  from  themselves  that  the  law 
was  originally  passed! 

The  man  who  does  not  particularly  want 
a  drink  won't  find  it.  He  will  not  look  hard 
enough.  It  is  high  time  that  we  acknowl- 
edged this  to  be  true.  A  drunkard  can  still 
get  liquor,  and  does.  It  is  bad,  often  poi- 
sonous stuff,  but  that  is  all  the  difference 
prohibition  has  made  to  him.  To  say  that 
the  poor  man  cannot  get  it  is  also  untrue. 
He  can  and  does.  Where  his  wealthier 
brother  pays  a  dollar  for  a  drink  that  used 
to  cost  fifteen  cents,  the  poor  man  is  paying 
fifty  cents  for  one  which  used  to  be  five. 
And  the  result  on  the  individual  who  most 
needed  the  protection  which  prohibition 
was  intended  to  offer  is  worse  than  ever, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  vile  quality  of  the 
things  they  are  drinking  now. 

But  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  pretend  that 
no  drinking  is  going  on,  and  as  a  woman  I 
want  to  protest  and  to  beg  for  enforce- 
ment. And  in  doing  so  I  know  that  I  speak 
for  the  vast  majority  of  the  women  in  this 
country. 

Now  for  my  experience  with  Fred,  which 
was,  of  course,  the  means  of  my  infor- 
mation. 

A  Man  and  His  Thirst 

After  our  marriage  we  settled  down  to  a 
normal,  happy  life.  We  had  no  cellar  or 
even  cabinet  of  reserve  stock.  Ordinarily 
I  might  have  put  in  a  little  illness  whisky 
before  the  Volstead  Act  became  law,  but 
under  the  circumstances  I  had  not  done  so, 
and  Fred  had  backed  up  my  decision.  He 
wanted  to  reform  all  right,  and  just  as  long 
as  he  thought  he  couldn't  get  anything  to 
drink  he  remained  sober.  Then  one  evening 
he  came  home  in  high  spirits,  bringing  a 
case  of  rye  whisky  in  the  car.  He  had 
wrapped  the  rug  around  it  and  was  as 
tickled  as  a  bad  small  boy.  My  heart  sank. 

"Where  did  you  get  it?"  said  I. 

"You'd  never  in  the  world  guess!"  said 
Fred.  "  I  got  it  from  Ed  Glass.  He's  got  a 
cellarful,  and  we  can  get  anything  we  want 
from  him.  And  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  a  case!" 

Ed  Glass  was  formerly  a  big  saloon 
keeper  in  town.  His  saloon  was  still  open. 
I  now  knew  why. 

This  incident  needs  no  comment,  and  it 
was  only  a  beginning.  Fred  got  drunk  and 
got  over  it,  and  promptly,  as  soon  as  the 
craving  came  over  him  again,  discovered  a 
new  source  of  supply.  This  time  it  was  one 
of  our  leading  hotels,  where  inferior  whisky 
could  be  carted  away  from  the  back  door 
through  the  connivance  of  the  head  waiter. 
Then  Fred  discovered  that  several  of  the 
restaurants — first-class  houses  all  of  them — 
which  we  frequented  would  serve  us  drinks 
in  teacups,  a  practice  which  is  at  this 
moment — January  28,  1921 — in  general 
usage  in  the  majority  of  our  first-class 
restaurants  in  all  our  leading  cities. 

But  the  most  striking  evidence  of  how 
much  in  contempt  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment can  be  held  lay  in  Fred's  procuring  a 
gallon  of  gin  through  the  aid  of  our  local 
assistant  police  commissioner.  He  was 
Fred's  close  friend,  and  apparently  both 
men  seemed  to  think  that  fact  justified 
the  transaction.  Our  grocer,  an  otherwise 
most  respectable  person,  would  supply  us 


(Continued  from  Page  9) 

if  we  wished,  and  the  butcher  and  the 
steward  of  the  club  likewise  blossomed 
out  as  bootleggers.  The  utter  contempt, 
the  complete  disregard  in  which  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment  was  being  held  amazed 
me.  Worse  than  that,  it  began  to  loom  up 
as  a  terribly  serious  menace  as  far  as  I 
personally  was  concerned,  for  instead  of 
stopping,  Fred  now  began  to  drink  more 
heavily  than  ever. 

Desperately  anxious  about  him,  and 
further  troubled  by  the  deleterious  effect 
upon  his  health  of  bad  liquor,  I  determined 
to  take  him  away  with  me  for  a  week, 
during  which  time  I  intended  to  talk  with 
him  and  endeavor  to  help  him  get  straight- 
ened out.  We  went  to  Atlantic  City  to  a 
first-class  hotel.  We  brought  no  liquor  with 
us,  and  I  felt  safe  for  a  few  days.  But 
before  we  had  been  in  the  hotel  two  hours 
Fred  had  paid  twenty  dollars  for  a  quart  of 
whisky,  which  he  obtained  from  the  head 
bell  boy.  Fred  stayed  drunk  all  week,  and 
nothing  I  could  do  or  say  stopped  him. 

Then  we  had  to  go  back  to  our  respective 
jobs,  and  the  whole  wretched  business  went 
on,  daily  growing  worse — all  the  nightmare 
life  which  I  had  foreseen  during  the'early 
part  of  our  courtship,  and  which  I  had 
trusted  our  Government  to  keep  from  ever 
becoming  a  reality,  was  developing.  And 
before  long  what  had  once  been  a  weakness 
in  my  husband  had  become  a  disease.  He 
was  a  sick  man — sick  with  an  illness  which 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  desert  him.  I 
became  afraid  to  let  him  go  on  the  road 
alone.  Something  that  one  of  his  superiors 
in  the  silk  concern  said  made  me  tremble 
for  his  job,  and  so  on  his  next  trip  I  turned 
over  my  work  at  the  school  to  my  partner 
and  went  with  Fred. 

Bootleggers  on  Every  Corner 

We  made  Eastern  territory  this  trip — 
Rochester,  Buffalo  and  later  Baltimore.  In 
every  place  Fred  got  whisky.  A  few 
months  later  he  had  to  go  West,  and  I  went 
with  him,  only  to  find  the  same  situation  in 
Los  Angeles  and  in  San  Francisco.  This  is 
true!  Remember  that  I  have  seen  the 
thing  I  am  writing  of.  In  New  York  wine 
and  cocktails  were  and  are  served  openly 
on  the  tables  in  many  places,  and  in  one 
good  restaurant  where  Fred  had  a  charge 
account  he  used  even  to  sign  for  what  he 
had  to  drink,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month 
the  slips  would  come  to  him  with  his  re- 
ceipted bill,  the  date  and  the  sum  paid  and 
the  name  of  the  drink  all  plainly  written 
out.  It  was  just  like  preprohibition  days, 
only  the  stuff  they  served  was  poor  and 
expensive  and  the  drinker  had  no  choice. 

We  moved  into  a  new  neighborhood 
where  nobody  knew  us,  and  within  twenty- 
four  hours  two  bootleggers,  both  absolute 
strangers  to  us,  had  solicited  our  patronage 
at  the  kitchen  door.  In  less  than  a  week 
Fred  could  point  out  six  shops  within  a 
radius  of  ten  squares  where  he  had  been 
able  to  get  liquor'that  "wasn't  nearly  as 
bad  as  that  last  stuff!"  These  blind  tigers 
included  two  druggists,  a  grocer,  a  pawn- 
shop and  a  garage. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  at  any  great 
length  upon  the  personal  sorrows  and 
difficulties  which  prohibition  drunkenness 
brought  into  my  life.  There  is  nothing  new 
and  nothing  elevating  in  the  description  of 
a  drunkard's  deterioration.  It  has  all  been 
told  before.  Nor  do  I  state  that  prohibi- 
tion is  responsible  for  Fred's  going  to 
pieces,  for  his  sprees  becoming  more  fre- 
quent, for  the  loss  of  his  job  and  the  ruina- 
tion of  our  happiness.  Prohibition  is  not 
responsible  for  these  things.  Lack  of  en- 
forcement is  responsible  for  it.  Lack  of 
enforcement  is  also  directly  responsible  for 
the  large  increase  of  drunkenness  among 
moderate  drinkers.  Because  where  prohi- 
bition is  enforced  to  any  extent  it  is  a  cure 
for  drunkenness.  I  know  this  because  I 
have  seen  it  work.  I  have  been  seeing  it 
work  every  day  of  my  life  for  the  last  ten 
weeks.  I  am  living  in  a  small  town  where 
each  householder  is  an  enforcement  officer; 
a  small  Middle  Western  town  where  every 
man  knows  every  other  man's  every  move. 
And  Fred  hasn't  had  a  drink  since  we  came. 
He  may  eventually  get  one,  but  I  do  not 
believe  he  will  get  drunk  again.  He  will 
have  to  go  to  the  city,  sometime,  but 
general  enforcement  of  prohibition  may  be 
brought  about  before  this  happens.  He 
has  lost  his  job  and  he  cannot  afford  to 
import  liquor.    And  I,  having  to  give  up 


my  day  school  in  order  to  bring  him  out 
here  away  from  temptation,  am  teaching 
school  instead.  My  salary,  which  is  our 
sole  support,  needless  to  say  does  not 
afford  such  luxuries  as  alcohol.  My  two 
boys  are  among  my  scholars,  and  I  am 
happier,  we  are  all  happier,  than  we  have 
been  since  my  marriage  to  Fred. 

Mind,  I  do  not  say  that  even  this  pretty 
little  mid- Western  village  is  wholly  dry.  It 
is  said  that  one  or  two  delinquents  do  a 
little  home-brewing  on  the  quiet.  But 
fortunately  they  are  decent  enough  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  fact. 

We  are  all  of  us  Abel's  keeper.  We  may 
not  like  a  law,  but  if  that  law  exists  our 
flouting  of  it  cannot  affect  ourselves  alone. 
And  though  undoubtedly  I  am  struggling 
toward  a  new  future,  and  my  husband  with 
me,  we  are  equally,  without  a  doubt,  the 
victims  of  our  million-odd  respectable  fel- 
low citizens  whose  light  disregard  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  is  making  its  en- 
forcement practically  impossible. 

Because  they,  many  of  them  good,  solid, 
otherwise  law-abiding  folk,  are  treating  this 
one  Federal  law  as  a  joke,  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  thing  they  have  been  seeing 
for  years  in  the  comic  papers,  not  only  by 
refusing  to  comply  with  it,  but  by  regard- 
ing the  evasion  of  it  as  a  sort  of  amusing 
and  exciting  game,  they  had  very  nearly 
victimized  me  and  my  family.  Because 
they  refused  to  be  my  keeper,  and  thereby 
keep  their  own  faith,  I  have  been  driven 
from  my  established  work  and  forced  to 
begin  my  life  anew,  while  my  husband's  one 
chance  for  reform  has  been  all  but  snatched 
from  him. 

Now  I  don't  want  to  moralize  or  com- 
plain; but  there  really  and  truly  is  no  get- 
ting away  from  the  fact  that  we  are,  each 
individual  citizen  of  us,  responsible  for  th 
state  of  the  public  health.  Drunkards  are 
sick  people.  Prohibition  is  a  law  to  cure 
them.  To  evade  this  law  or  to  make  light 
of  it  is  like  refusing  to  recognize  a  smallpo 
quarantine. 

When  I  read  Mr.  Samuel  Blythe's  articl 
about  prohibition  in  The  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  I  felt  that,  just  as  the  story  was, 
it  told  only  the  masculine  viewpoint  on  the 
subject.  And,  after  all,  women  always 
have  had  the  reverse  side  of  the  drink  ques- 
tion. They  necessarily  see  its  ugliness  and 
feel  its  evil  consequences  more.  And  so  it 
occurred  to  me  to  add  my  own  personal 
story  to  his  observation.  My  case  may  be 
an  unusually  clean-cut  one.  It  is  very 
possibly  in  some  points  exceptional.  But 
at  any  rate  it  is  an  excellent  example. 

The  Hard 'Drinking  Minority 

Again  I  want  to  point  out  that  I  started 
neither  as  a  temperance  advocate  nor  as  a 
prude.  I  know  how  much  fun  it  is  to  sneak 
a  little  drink  with  friends.  I  think  I  under- 
stand the  almost  childish  spirit  of  mischief 
in  which  much  illicit  drinking  is  done.  But 
the  fact  of  my  understanding  does  not 
excuse  me  or  the  objects  of  my  understand- 
ing from  our  fault  or  release  us  from  our 
public  obligation. 

I  have  had,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  a 
good  many  opportunities  for  observing  the 
so-called  increase  in  drinking  among  my 
husband's  friends — and  among  my  own, 
for  that  matter.  And  it  is  quite  true  that 
many  of  them  confess  to  drinking  more 
since  prohibition  than  before.  But  these 
were  drinking  people,  anyway.  They  are 
the  minority.  And  on  the  other  hand,  I 
could  name  offhand  a  dozen  women  who, 
like  myself,  drank  a  little  two  years  ago, 
and  who  have  given  it  up  entirely.  Also,  I 
know  some  people  who  distinguish  in  their 
own  minds  between  drinking  illicit  liquor 
and  drinking  from  the  well-stocked  cellar 
of  a  host  whose  supply  antedates  the  law. 
I  expect  these  last  don't  drink  enough  to 
hurt  them. 

The  Volstead  Act  is  far  from  perfect.  Its 
wording  is  clumsy  and  leaves  many  loop- 
holes, as  well  as  infringing  upon  a  few 
rights.  For  instance,  it  does  seem  absurd 
that  one  cannot  buy  in  a  wine  shop  a  light 
beer  while  in  that  same  shop  there  are 
openly  offered  for  sale  tonics  containing 
from  20  to  60  per  cent  alcohol— tonics, 
mind  you,  of  simple  herb  foundations  and 
selling  in  many  cases  around  two  dollars  a 
quart.  But  imperfect  as  the  Volstead  Law 
is,  it  is  a  good  law,  and  it  is  my  conviction 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  really 

(Concluded  on  Page  89) 
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HAYNES 

THE  SMALLER,  AND 
LIGHTER  HAYNES  CAR 


The  new  haynes  fifty,  the  smaller  and  lighter 
Haynes  car,  is  the  sensation  of  the  year.  It  comes 
right  at  the  moment  when  you  are  looking 
for  a  high-grade,  light-weight,  six-cylinder  car. 
Here  it  is,  with  the  genuine  merit  that  makes  it 
comparable  to  larger  and  costlier  cars.  For  real 
economy  in  upkeep,  for  dependable 
durability,  for  complete  satisfac 
tion  in  use,  we  unhesitatingly  tell 
you  that  never  in  the  history  of 
the  automobile  business  has  a  car 


ars.  For  real      of  automo 
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of  such  desirability  and  economy  been  presen- 
ted.  Haynes  engineers  and  designers  have  been 
developing  the  new  Haynes  Fifty  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  years,  and  have  incorporated  into  its  de- 
sign and  construction  the  most  advanced  ideas 
of  automotive  engineering.  The  new  Haynes 
Fifty  has  a  121-inch  wheelbase — a  flex- 
ible, scientific  length  for  easy  steering 
and  handling.  Cord  tires  are  standard 
equipment.  We  urge  you  to  see  the  new 
Haynes  Fifty  and  place  your  order 
now,  for  the  demand  is  increasing  daily. 
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want  it.  The  end  it  can  attain  is  worth  a 
struggle,  surely! 

I  have  puzzled  and  puzzled  over  the 
question  of  why  there  exists  such  obvious 
disrespect  for  a  law  which  pretty  nearly 
everybody  acclaims  as  a  good  law  and  then 
promptly  proceeds  to  disobey.  Of  course, 
the  race  has  a  long  habit  of  mind  regarding 
drinking.  To  consider  the  consumption  of 
alcohol  as  wrong  is  certainly  something  new 
under  the  sun,  and  the  racial  mind  does  not 
change  quickly,  even  when  tempered  with 
American  adaptability.  Then,  too,  there 
has  always  been  the  idea  of  jollity  in  a 
broad  sense  associated  with  drinking,  and 
this  idea  of  jollity  detracts  from  and  over- 
shadows the  serious  consequences  of  alco- 
holism in  the  mind  of  the  average  person. 
We  have  not  learned  seriously  to  consider 
or  even  to  know  of  the  physical  dangers, 
both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  race, 
which  result  from  the  unrestricted  use  of 
alcohol.  When  we  think  of  drinking  we 
think  of  a  gay  time,  and  so  even  a  Federal 
law  cannot  as  yet  impress  the  people  seri- 
ously, and  they,  not  surprisingly,  do  not 
realize  that  they  are  making  a  game  out  of 
mocking  our  court  of  last  resort— the  Con- 
stitution. 

Probably  the  most  serious  mistake  made 
in  the  attempt  to  abolish  liquor  was  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  done  by  a  direct  vote 
of  the  people  in  all  the  states,  and  con- 
sequently they  have  a  feeling  that  some- 
thing was  put  over  on  them,  and  they 
resent  this. 

We  Americans  are  very  fond  of  thinking 
we  make  our  own  laws,  particularly  those 
which  immediately  affect  our  personal  life. 
And  so  we  resent  the  Volstead  Act  in  much 
the  same  way  that  we  detest  the  ill-framed 
and  unjust  Federal  Income  Tax  Law.  The 
instinct  to  evade  the  one  is  almost  as 
natural  as  the  desire  to  evade  the  other.  Of 
the  two  the  income  tax  is  undoubtedly  the 
more  unpopular  and  yet  the  more  seriously 


regarded.  People  were  taught  to  take  their 
pocketbooks  seriously  long  before  they 
learned  to  respect  their  stomachs.  But  in 
the  framing  of  both  laws  we  would  like  to 
have  been  consulted. 

There  has  been  desultory  talk  of  a  refer- 
endum to  the  people  on  the  liquor  ques- 
tion, and  I  for  one  believe  firmly  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing.  Furthermore,  I  am 
equally  certain  that  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority would  be  returned  in  favor  of  a  dry 
country. 

So  let  us  have  a  referendum  if  that  seems 
best.  It  would  be  a  landslide  to  the  right, 
and  very  possibly  such  discontent  as  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  evasion  and  disregard  of 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  would  dwindle 
to  the  vanishing  point  if  it  were  amended 
by  the  voice  of  all  the  people. 

Would  you  admit  to  having  voted  against 
prohibition?  Would  you  like  your  family 
and  your  neighbors,  your  employer,  to 
know  that  you  had  voted  against  it? 
You,  individually,  would  not  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  turning  down  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment,  but  your  vanity  tells 
you  that  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  0.  K.  it. 
So  does  mine. 

It  is  still  easier  and  simpler  and  far  less 
expensive,  however,  to  O.  K.  it  by  giving  it 
the  stamp  of  your  active  approval.  I  beg 
that  you  will  do  so.  Have  courage  to  face 
the  truth  about  the  liquor  problem  as  it 
stands  to-day.  I  ask  it  of  you,  the  readers 
of  this  paper,  for  my  sake  and  my  family's 
sake,  and  I  am  but  one  of  many  women 
whose  hearts  are  crying  out  the  same  thing 
to  you,  but  who  have  not  the  words  with 
which  to  tell  it  to  you  or  the  opportunity 
for  reaching  you  with  their  message.  All 
we  ask  is  that  you  obey  and  help  others  to 
obey  the  law  of  the  land.  If  you  don't  want 
the  Volstead  Law,  rescind  it  in  proper  form, 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  stand  and  then 
throwing  mud  at  it.  There  is  machinery  at 
your  hand  for  changing  the  law  if  you  wish 
to.  Use  it.  But  keep  the  law  clean. 
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after  a  year's  wear,  and  there  is  never  a  bit  of 
rust,  or  unusual  wear  around  the  clean  white  clasps. 
That's  because  no  metal  is  used  in  Ivory  construc- 
tion. Perspiration  does  not  affect  Ivories.  You  can 
wash  them  in  cold  water  because  there  is  no  chance 
to  rust. 

Ivory  Garters  are  scientifically  made  —  no  pads 
or  dead  cloth.  Nothing  but  smooth,  clean  com- 
position clasps  and  long  life  elastic.  That's  one  of 
the  reasons  why  Ivory  Garters  last  so  long  and 
give  such  wonderful  service. 

You  can  wear  them  loose  —  they  won't  skid  or 
slip.  That  means  no  binding  or  leg  fatigue,  no 
matter  what  the  shape  of  your  leg  or  the  length  of 
your  sock.  The  clasps  are  quick  and  convenient  to 
work,  with  no  rights  or  lefts  to  confuse  you. 
Despite  their  very  light  weight,  Ivory  Garters  last 
almost  indefinitely.  Once  you  have  learned  to 
know  the  comfort  in  w  earing  Ivory  Garters  you'll 
never  buy  any  other  kind. 

Try  them.  Don't  take  a  chance  on  getting  an 
inferior  product  by  ever  asking  for  "a  pair  of 
garters."  Say  "Ivory  Garters"  plainly  and  firmly, 
and  you'll  know  you're  getting  what  you  want. 
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thing  that  she  wanted  most  in  the  world, 
was  coming  a  little  nearer  too. 

Far  away  up  the  track  she  heard  a  faint 
shrill  sound.  It  came  clear  through  the 
evening  air;  the  late  train,  leaving  the 
Falls.  It  would  soon  be  here.  She  sat  up 
and  watched.  The  street  looked  empty  and 
lonely.  It  felt  late.  The  Palace  Hotel 
looked  as  far  off  as  the  stars,  and  the  stars 
looked  very  bright,  like  real  gold  or  fairy 
gold.  Suppose  the  new  boy  should  come  on 
the  train  to-night;  a  tall  slender  boy  with 
light  curly  hair  and  blue  eyes.  He  would 
drive  past  and  look  through  the  dark  at  her 
and  say  

"Half  past  eight,  Sally  Belle." 

Mother  was  calling  from  the  house. 
Sally  Belle  put  both  arms  round  her  tree 
and  hugged  it  tight  and  said  just  two 
words. 

They  were  beautiful,  like  a  song,  though 
she  said  them  very  softly: 
"Going  together." 

"Happy,  baby?  Will  you  save  me  a 
dance?  People  don't  dance  with  their 
fathers?  I  see.  Well,  I  can't  get  back  here 
till  eleven.  You  won't  get  too  much  of  it 
by  that  time?  Wait  down  here  for  Lillian 
and  don't  go  inside  till  she  comes.  She'll  be 
here  soon.  The  world  is  yours.  Sure  you're 
happy?  Then,  good  luck." 

Father  was  leaving  her  on  the  steps  of 
the  hall.  He  held  her  hands  tight,  then 
dropped  them  and  walked  away  very  fast 
and  did  not  look  back.  Father  was  very 
slender  and  tall.  She  was  proud  of  him  and 
he  had  little  jokes  with  her  and  nobody 
else.  He  was  sweet.  But  she  was  glad  he 
was  gone,  for  now  she  was  really  here  and 
nothing  could  stop  it.  The  day  was  over; 
morning  at  school,  short  like  a  dream,  a  nap 
when  she  could  not  sleep,  meals  she  could 
not  taste,  and  getting  dressed  to  go,  which 
was  worst  of  all.  Mother  made  her  turn 
round  to  be  looked  at,  and  took  stitches 
and  put  in  pins  and  basted  a  tuck  in  a 
petticoat  and  caught  her  powdering  her 
nose  with  cornstarch  and  rubbed  it  off. 

"I  don't  care  what  Lillian  does;  this  is 
your  nose,"  she  said;  and:  "Keep  your 
skirts  pulled  down  and  don't  dance  more 
than  twice  with  the  same  boy.  Evening 
parties  are  all  wrong.  They  put  boy-and- 
girl  nonsense  into  children's  heads,  and  I 
can't  have  that.  Father  spoils  you.  We 
ought  not  to  let  you  go." 

But  she  was  here.  She  had  on  her  white 
dress,  and  her  braids  were  looped  up  with 
pink  ribbons.  She  had  fifty  cents  to  pay 
for  her  ticket.  She  held  it  tight  in  her 
hand.  She  was  at  the  ball. 

She  drew  back  against  the  wall,  out  of 
the  light  from  the  doorway.  She  was 
happy,  of  course,  but  she  did  not  feel  happy 
yet;  only  excited  and  afraid,  like  before 
you  spoke  pieces  at  school.  Things  were 
happening  fast,  and  making  a  great  deal  of 
noise.  The  hall  was  the  center  of  the  world. 
It  was  just  halfway  down  Main  Street; 
below  was  the  square,  then  the  bridge 
across  the  river,  then  Schoolhouse  Hill, 
sloping  up  and  away,  mysterious  with 
scattering  lights;  above  was  upper  Main 
Street,  her  own  house,  near,  though  just 
now  it  felt  so  far  off;  then  the  station  lights, 
and  Carr's  Hill  beyond,  where  there  were 
no  lights  at  all.  And  down  both  hills  and 
from  dark  little  side  streets,  from  every- 
where, people  were  coming  to  the  hall. 
They  came  all  at  once,  so  that  you  could 
not  watch  them. 

They  came  in  pairs,  arm  in  arm,  and 
whispered  and  giggled;  in  groups,  and 
laughed  loud  and  talked.  They  came  in 
buggies,  in  a  buckboard  that  rattled  down 
Schoolhouse  Hill,  with  girls  sitting  in  each 
other's  laps,  and  boys  standing  on  the 
steps;  in  the  Carrs'  automobile,  the  only 
one  in  town.  The  horn  was  out  of  order  and 
they  were  blowing  a  tin  Fourth  of  July 
horn.  Madgie  Carr  wore  a  pink  worsted 
fascinator  with  crystal  beads. 

Some  of  the  boys  waited  outside  the  hall 
and  smoked,  but  the  girls  all  hurried  in, 
holding  their  light  skirts  high.  They  went 
up  the  dusty,  dimly  lit  stair  to  the  hall 
above,  and  the  lights  and  flowers  and 
music.  The  band  was  tuning  up;  Higgins' 
Orchestra,  but  they  had  a  new  violinist 
from  out  of  town;  perhaps  he  made  that 
long,  clear,  wailing  note.  Across  the  street 
on  a  high  stone  wall  a  row  of  little  boys 
swung  their  feet  and  whistled  and  watched. 
She  had  sat  there  with  Pig  last  year.  Now 
she  was  grown  up  and  going. 


Lillian  was  late.  They  were  not  coming 
so  fast  now.  One  of  the  double  doors  was 
shut.  The  band  had  stopped  tuning  up  and 
was  playing  real  tunes  upstairs.  The  crowd 
round  the  door  was  thinning  out,  and  she 
could  see  boys  she  knew:  Tissue  Doyle, 
Stubby  Giles.  They  would  both  dance  with 
her.  She  did  not  expect  to  dance  every 
dance.  If  you  did  not  have  a  fellow  you 
could  not.  Jud  had  the  first  dance  with 
Minna  Carr  and  the  second  with  Lillian, 
but  he  would  give  her  the  third,  and  find 
someone  to  take  her  on  for  the  first  dance, 
the  Grand  March  and  Circle.  He  had 
promised. 

Freeman  Foster,  Jud's  friend,  stopped  to 
stamp  out  his  cigarette  and  saw  her  and 
spoke  to  her. 

"Hello,  kid.  Does  your  mother  know 
you're  out?"  he  said. 

"I — I  guess  so.  Free,  will  you  dance 
with  me?" 

She  ought  not  to  have  asked,  but  she 
wanted  to  know.  She  was  afraid  of  Free, 
but  she  liked  him.  He  was  dark  and  tall, 
almost  as  tall  as  father.  He  looked  very 
tall  to-night. 

"Sure." 

"Will  you  dance  a  round  dance,  Free?" 

"If  I've  got  one.  I'll  look  at  my  card. 
See  you  later.  You'd  better  get  a  move  on, 
kid." 

Lillian  was  very  late,  but  she  had  prom- 
ised to  wait  and  it  was  pleasant  out  here. 
All  the  boys  had  gone  in  and  both  doors 
were  shut.  You  heard  the  music  very 
faintly.  It  was  beautiful.  It  was  some- 
thing in  march  time,  something  that  Sally 
Belle  knew.  What  was  it?  It  stopped,  and 
there  was  laughing  and  clapping;  then  it 
went  on  again.  What  were  they  doing 
upstairs?  Making  out  dance  orders?  It 
did  not  matter.  She  sat  down  on  the  steps. 
This  was  her  ball.  They  were  getting  it 
ready  for  her.  Pig  had  said  that  no  boy 
would  dance  with  her,  and  Free  would,  and 
Free  led  his  class,  and  was  going  to  teach  in 
high  school  next  year;  everyone  would 
dance  with  her. 

Pig  would  not  speak  to  her  in  school 
to-day,  and  she  did  not  know  where  he  was 
to-night.  She  did  not  care. 

Free  was  too  old  for  her,  of  course,  but 
perhaps  when  the  new  boy  came,  the  boy 
from  away,  her  boy,  he  would  look  like 
Free,  and  have  dark  hair,  not  light. 

It  was  very  pleasant  out  here,  but  how 
quiet  it  was!  Where  was  Lillian? 

She  stood  up  and  stared  at  the  windows 
above  her.  They  were  corridor  windows 
outside  the  hall.  They  were  brightly 
lighted  and  stood  out  square  and  big,  and 
no  people  passed  them.  They  were  all  in- 
side, in  the  hall.  No  new  people  had  come 
while  she  sat  there,  not  one  since  the  doors 
were  shut.  All  the  little  boys  but  one  were 
gone  from  the  wall  across  the  street.  He 
got  down  and  walked  off  into  the  dark. 
Upstairs  the  faint  music  stopped,  and  just 
as  it  stopped  she  knew  what  tune  it  was.  It 
was  the  march,  the  High  School  Cadets' 
March,  the  tune  for  the  Grand  March  and 
Circle.  They  played  it  every  year.  Then — 
then  the  first  dance  was  over.  The  ball — 
her  ball — had  begun  without  her.  She 
pulled  at  the  big  closed  doors  and  pushed 
through  them  and  ran  upstairs. 

The  hall  door  was  closed  and  the  corridor 
was  empty.  There  was  a  table  draped  in 
rose-and-gray  bunting,  the  class  colors, 
where  they  had  sat  to  take  tickets,  but  no 
one  was  sitting  there.  The  door  would  not 
open.  She  knocked.  Lillian  had  come 
early  and  was  waiting  for  her  inside.  She 
had  missed  only  one  dance.  She  was  not 
so  very  late.  She  had  been  here  to  dancing 
school,  but  she  had  never  been  here  at 
night  before.  It  looked  different,  large  and 
strange.  The  floor  was  scrubbed  and 
smelled  of  soap,  but  it  was  dusty  again. 
The  wall  lamps  were  turned  high  and 
smelled  of  kerosene.  She  stood  in  a  circle 
of  bright  light,  but  there  were  shadows  on 
the  stairs  below,  and  dark  shadows  on  the 
stairs  above,  that  led  to  the  gallery  en- 
trance. There  was  a  noise  of  talking  in  the 
hall,  but  no  music  now.  The  noise  went  on 
just  as  if  she  had  not  knocked.  It  did  not 
stop  or  change.  She  knocked  again,  but 
nobody  heard  her  or  came. 

This  was  her  ball  and  they  would  not  let 
her  in.  Lillian  had  run  away  from  her. 
Lillian  did  not  want  her.  Nobody  wanted 
her.  She  could  not  walk  in  there  alone, 
among  all  those  strange,  talking  people. 
(Continued  on  Page  93) 
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The  rubber  is  hidden 

Raincoats  of  smartest  fabrics — 

backed  by  rubber  as  light  as  silk 


THESE  raincoats  will  surprise 
you.  You'll  admire  their  sweep 
and  swing,  their  perfect  fit  and  care- 
ful tailoring,  their  light  weight  and 
flexibility. 

You'd  never  guess  that  the  smart 
outer  fabric  is  backed  by  rubber  as 
light  as  silk !  Six  thin  layers  of  un- 
seen rubber  are  built  right  into  every 
coat — light  and  flexible,  yet  protect- 
ing you  from  the  hardest  rain.  That's 
the  Raynster  secret  —  the  reason 
why  more  men  are  buying  Raynsters 
every  day. 

You  can  pick  your  Raynster  from 
dozens  of  smart  styles  for  men, 
women  and  children  —  from  dozens 
of  rich  woolen  fabrics  in  all  the 
latest  patterns.    You'll  get  all  the 


style  and  warmth  of  a  light  over- 
coat, combined  with  the  protection 
of  a  sturdy  raincoat.  Raynsters  cut 
your  overcoat  bill  in  two ! 

Rubber  Surface  Raynsters  — 
Raynsters  are  also  made  with  the 
rubber  on  the  outside,  for  firemen, 
policemen,  farmers,  drivers  and  all 
who  work  outdoors.  Their  smooth 
rubber  surface  is  proof  against  stains 
or  dirt,  and  sheds  the  hardest  rain. 
Built  with  the  same  painstaking  care 
as  the  other  Raynster  models,  these 
smooth-surface  coats  are  gaining  in 
popularity  every  day. 

Ask  for  Raynsters  at  any  good 
clothier's,  or  write  us  at  1790  Broad- 
way, New  York,  for  address  of 
your  nearest  dealer.  Look  for  the 
Raynster  label ! 
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~Wky  pay  1920  price, 
for  1921  automobiles? 

THE  price  of  the  Auburn  Beauty      value  based  on  lowest  material  prices 
SIX,  all  models,  has  been      and  production  costs  NOW 
reduced  $200.  prevailing. 

11.      ,  111  Compare  Auburn  value,  beauty  of 

1  o  make  this  reduction  possible,  the  1    •  r-  a  1* 

A  ,  A  ,      *V,       '  design,  specifications  and  quality 

Auburn   Automobile   Comnany,  /    •  °    •    1  r  .  \ 

r       ■  11    r     r       1  iA  1  (maintained  for  twenty -one  years), 

strong  financially,  free  from  debt,  has  Xm  y 

,     ?   ,  1        .    ,      ,        ,   ,.  Then  compare  prices, 

absorbed  the  entire  loss  due  to  decline  ,r  ,        .„    ,       1     *  , 

r         •  1  •  ^  Your  verdict  will  place  the  Auburn 

in  prices  of  materials  entering  into  „T„  .     ,  r 

vi  ^      fii    a  1       r\  Beauty -SIX  in  the  position  it  un- 

the  construction  of  the  Auburn  Car.  :    n  .  r  , 

questionably  occupies — the  greatest 

At  the  new  prices  the  buyer  of  an      automobile  value  obtainable  today  in 

Auburn  Car  gets  an  absolutely  fair      or  near  its  price  class. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  on  request  a  copy  of  the 
new  Auburn  catalog;  also  other  reasons  why  the  Auburn 
BeautySIX.  is  one  of  the  soundest  automobile  values  today 

AUBURN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  Auburn,  Indiana 

New  Prices  Auburn  Beauty -SIX 

Standard  Touring  Car   $1695 

Sedan   2795 

Tourster   1695 

Coupe   2795 

Roadster   1745 

Cabriolet   2045 

(f.  0.  b.  Auburn,  Ind.) 
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(Continued  from  Page  90) 

She  could  not  stay  out  here.  Somebody 
would  come  and  find  her  here  alone  and 
late  for  the  ball,  and  laugh  at  her.  She  had 
waited  outside  and  let  the  ball  begin. 
Somebody  was  coming  now.  She  heard 
steps  downstairs.  She  shook  the  door  and 
rattled  it. 

"Who's  there?  Use  side  doors  coming 
in.  This  door  is  locked,"  called  a  voice 
inside.  It  was  not  Jud's  voice.  She  did  not 
know  who  it  was.  "Chase  yourself,  you 
kids,  or  I'll  come  out  and  attend  to  you. 
Micky  Murphy,  I  hear  you.  This  will  be 
all  from  you." 

Little  boys  rang  doorbells  at  houses 
where  there  were  parties,  and  knocked  on 
the  windows  and  ran;  little  boys  from 
Paddy  Lane.  That  was  what  they  thought 
she  was;  and  this  was  her  ball ! 

"It's  me!"  she  tried  to  say.  "Me!" 
But  her  voice  would  not  come.  There  was 
a  rattling  of  keys.  Somebody  was  coming 
out,  somebody  very  angry,  and  people  were 
coming  up  the  stairs.  They  were  almost 
here.  Oc  the  floor  above  it  looked  dark. 
The  door  was  opening  in  front  of  her.  She 
put  both  hands  against  it  and  pushed  it 
shut,  and  turned  and  ran  away  up  the 
gallery  stairs. 

She  was  safe  up  here.  Only  one  lamp  was 
lighted  and  it  was  turned  low.  There  was 
nobody  here.  The  gallery  door  was  shut. 
At  the  left,  in  the  corner,  there  was  a  little 
door,  which  was  shut,  too,  but  not  locked. 
It  stuck,  but  came  open,  and  she  slipped 
inside.  Her  skirt  caught  on  a  nail  and  tore 
when  she  pulled  it  away.  She  shut  the  door 
tight  and  sat  down  on  the  floor  against  it. 
She  was  in  the  closet  under  the  eaves.  She 
had  found  it  one  day  with  Pig.  It  was  big, 
though  you  could  not  stand  up  straight.  It 
was  full  of  old  magazines  and  lantern  slides 
and  other  things  that  you  could  not  see 
now.  You  could  not  see  the  walls,  it  was  so 
dark.  She  listened.  Somebody  came  out 
of  the  hall  and  ran  down  the  stairs  to  the 
street  door  and  came  back,  stopping  to  talk 
to  the  new  people  who  had  come,  then  they 
all  went  into  the  hall  again.  Nobody  fol- 
lowed her.  Nobody  knew  she  was  here. 
There  was  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  this  closet 
and  you  could  see  the  hall  through  it,  but 
she  did  not  want  to  look.  She  sat  still, 
crying  a  little. 

This  ball  was  not  her  ball.  She  hated  it. 
She  was  safe,  but  she  did  not  know  what  to 
do  next.  She  could  not  come  out,  all  dirty 
and  torn,  and  dance,  not  if  Free  asked  her, 
not  if  the  boy  from  away  came  out  of  no- 
where and  found  her.  She  did  not  want  to 
dance,  not  ever  again.  But  she  could  not 
go  home.  Not  yet.  She  might  meet  some- 
one on  the  stairs.  What  would  they  say  at 
home  if  she  came  back  so  soon?  She  could 
never  tell  them  that  she  hid  in  herd.  She 
could  never  tell  anyone.  She  would  have 
to  stay  here  a  long  time — until  the  balj.  was 
done. 

She  stopped  crying  and  sat  up  and  found 
a  pile  of  newspapers  and  pulled  them  under 
the  peep-hole  and  kneeled  there  and  looked 
at  the  ball. 

It  was  all  there.  She  and  Pig  had  worked 
at  this  hole  and  made  it  bigger.  It  was 
round,  like  a  picture  frame,  and  the  picture 
was  the  whole  ball.  People  danced  off  into 
corners,  out  of  sight,  but  they  had  to  come 
back  again.  You  could  not  see  faces  very 
plainly,  but  you  could  see  lovely  colors, 
pink,  rose  and  blue,  pale  and  soft,  like 
flowers.  You  could  see  bits  of  wall,  draped 
with  bunting,  and  part  of  the  stage,  banked 
with  green,  and  the  orchestra,  sitting  be- 
hind it,  just  as  if  they  did  not  have  any 
legs,  and  their  arms  going  back  and  forth 
when  they  played.  You  could  see  every- 
thing. You  did  not  get  tired  of  looking. 
You  could  not  look  away.  It  made  you 
dizzy  to  look,  but  you  rested  and  looked 
again.  You  could  not  tell  how  long  you  had 
been  looking.  You  looked  and  looked. 

The  people  down  there  were  not  like  real 
people  at  all.  It  was  all  like  a  show  set 
going  for  you  to  see,  as  if  you  played  with 
dolls  and  they  came  alive.  One  girl  had  a 
white  ruffled  dress  and  a  shiny  pompadour. 
It  was  Lillian.  How  pretty  she  was !  She 
was  waltzing  with  a  tall  dark-haired  boy, 
but  it  was  not  Free.  Free  did  not  seem  to 
be  there  at  all.  Madgie  Carr'H  green  dress 
was  too  bright.  Her  blond  curls  bobbed 
when  she  danced.  A  new  dance  was  start- 
ing now.  The  floor  filled  with  people 
pushing  each  other  about,  then  they 
straightened  out  into  two  long  lines,  faring 
each  other.  Late  couples  crowded  in.  The 
benches  along  the  walls  were  empty. 
Everybody  danced  this.  It  was  a  contra 
dance. 


She  had  never  seen  one  before.  They 
were  not  taught  at  dancing  school.  They 
were  old-fashioned  and  common.  But  this 
one  was  beautiful.  The  music  was  queer, 
but  you  liked  it.  It  got  into  your  head  and 
stayed  there.  There  was  not  much  tune  to 
it,  but  there  was  a  splendid  swing,  a  steady 
beat,  like  a  big  watch  ticking.  Old  Higgins, 
the  orchestra  leader,  called  off.  He  was  a 
funny  little  man,  with  pink  cheeks  and 
waxed  mustaches,  but  he  did  not  look  so 
funny  standing  up  there  very  straight  in 
his  tight  black  clothes.  His  voice  was  big. 
You  could  almost  make  out  what  he  said, 
up  here.  They  all  did  just  what  he  said,  the 
same  things  over  and  over,  as  if  they  would 
go  on  forever  and  not  stop.  It  looked  silly, 
but  you  wanted  to  do  it  too.  You  felt  as 
if  you  were  doing  it.  Your  feet  moved. 
Your  heart  beat  hard  and  you  had  to  put 
your  hands  on  it. 

"Swing  partners!"  You  held  your  part- 
ner very  tight,  and  went  round  and  round, 
with  your  hair  flying  and  your  skirts  stick- 
ing out.  Then  the  two  lines  got  all  mixed 
up  and  you  got  lost  in  them,  then  they 
came  straight  and  you  swung  down  the 
center  with  a  splendid  rush,  as  if  nothing 
could  stop  you.  And  then  you  swung 
partners  again.  That  was  the  best  of  it.  It 
looked  wonderful — so  light  and  free.  The 
girls'  faces  got  very  red.  They  laughed. 
She  could  hear  Madgie  Carr's  laugh.  It 
was  very  shrill  and  high.  She  loved  this 
dance. 

It  stopped  and  she  dropped  down  on  the 
floor,  away  from  the  peep-hole,  and  put  her 
head  on  the  newspapers  and  shut  her  eyes. 
She  was  tired,  just  as  if  she  had  danced. 
Another  dance  began,  a  waltz,  but  she  did 
not  want  to  watch.  The  waltz  was  some 
very  old  tune;  the  music  whispered  and 
sang;  it  was  very  sweet.  All  the  noise  of 
the  ball,  the  music  and  talking  and  calling, 
sounded  pleasant  up  here — a  big  noise,  but 
dull,  like  the  sea  a  long  way  off.  But  the 
ball  was  up  here  too.  It  was  everywhere. 
Couples  were  sitting  out  in  the  gallery, 
more  and  more  of  them  all  the  time.  When 
you  kept  still,  like  this,  you  could  almost 
hear  what  they  said.  Once  or  twice  steps 
had  come  up  the  gallery  stairs  and  gone 
away  again,  and  there  had  been  talking  out 
there.  Someone  was  out  there  now.  She 
heard  the  floor  creak  and  smelled  cigarette 
smoke.  She  lay  very  still.  She  heard  more 
steps  on  the  stairs,  and  then  two  voices 
talking.  One  voice  she  did  not  know,  but 
the  other  voice  was  Free's. 

"Ah,  there!" 

"Greetings.  What's  the  idea,  Free? 
Holding  your  own  hand?  Wake  up  and 
join  the  ladies.  This  is  the  second  extra." 

"Sure  it  is.  I  had  it  saved  for  a  kid.  She 
asked  for  it.  Now  I  can't  locate  her.  That 
lets  me  out." 

"Oh,  you  cradle-snatcher!" 

"Well,  she's  a  good  little  kid.  .  .  .  Say, 
listen  here.  Old  Higgins  wants  " 

They  moved  away,  so  that  she  could  not 
hear,  then  off  down  the  stairs.  She  curled 
up  on  the  newspapers.  She  felt  very  com- 
fortable. If  she  were  at  home  she  would 
sleep  now.  Free  had  saved  her  a  dance.  He 
did  not  know  that  she  was  not  there.  He 
did  not  miss  her.  But  she  did  not  mind 
that.  She  did  not  mind  anything.  Things 
looked  bad,  but  they  would  get  better. 
They  always  did.  The  waltz  music  was 
sweet,  but  it  was  hard  to  hear.  It  was 
faint  and  kept  getting  fainter.  She  could 
not  hear  it  at  all. 

This  ball  was  not  her  ball,  but  it  was 
beautiful. 

She  rubbed  her  eyes  and  sat  up.  She 
knew  at  once  where  she  was,  and  came  wide 
awake  all  at  once,  but  she  had  slept.  She 
had  gone  to  sleep  in  here  and  she  had  slept 
a  long  time.  The  floor  was  very  hard  and 
the  newspapers  smelled  musty  under  her 
head.  She  felt  rested  all  over,  but  stiff  and 
sore.  She  looked  through  the  hole  again. 
She  felt  frightened  at  first  when  she  looked. 
The  big  room  was  empty.  The  round  frame 
was  there,  but  the  picture  was  gone.  All  the 
gay-colored  dancing  people  were  gone. 
Windows  were  open  to  air  the  hall,  and  the 
bunting  flapped  in  a  little  breeze  that  was 
coming  in.  It  looked  wilted  and  dirty ;  rose 
and  gray  were  ugly  colore. 

What  did  it  mean?  Was  the  party  over? 
People  slept  all  day  sometimes  when  they 
were  too  tired  and  nobody  waked  them. 
How  long  had  she  slept  ?  Pig  said  there  were 
mice  in  here.  Sometimes  people  got  shut 
up  in  places  like  this  and  died,  like  the  bride 
in  The  Mistletoe  Hough. 

Rut  she  could  hear  sounds  downstairs, 
and  now  a  small  squeaky  Bound  that  came 
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from  the  hall — from  the  stage.  Old  Hig- 
gins  was  sitting  there  all  alone,  tuning  his 
violin.  His  collar  was  wilted.  He  looked 
tired  and  very  old  indeed.  She  remem- 
bered now;  this  was  the  long  intermission 
for  supper,  and  this  year  supper  was  served 
downstairs  in  the  library  and  reading  room. 
The  two  rooms  opened  into  each  other. 
They  were  the  whole  ground  floor.  Every- 
body was  down  there  now,  eating,  but  if 
Higgins  was  tuning  up  they  would  be  back 
soon. 

This  was  a  good  time  to  go,  and  she 
must  go  now.  She  took  one  last  look  at  the 
place  where  the  ball  had  been. 

"Good-by,"  she  said  out  loud,  and  old 
Higgins  looked  straight  at  her  across  the 
hall,  just  as  if  he  heard.  She  got  the  closet 
door  open  and  gathered  her  torn  skirt 
round  her  and  held  it  high,  and  went  out 
into  the  silent  corridor  and  down  to  the 
closed  door  of  the  hall.  She  tried  to  go 
quietly  but  boards  creaked  under  her  feet. 
The  lights  hurt  her  eyes  after  the  dark  of 
the  closet.  She  stood  still.  In  the  supper 
rooms  below  they  were  not  making  much 
noise  but  they  did  not  hear  her.  Nobody 
came  out.  She  could  get  away.  She  did 
something  without  knowing  why.  She 
untied  her  handkerchief  and  took  out  the 
fifty-cent  piece  that  was  knotted  there  and 
laid  it  on  the  table  by  the  hall  door.  It  was 
all  by  itself  there,  looking  quite  bright  and 
big.  The  money  box  was  gone.  She  went 
on  down  the  stairs  and  out,  closing  the 
doors  gently  behind  her.  She  had  been  to 
the  ball. 

It  seemed  a  long  way  up  the  street.  She 
hurried,  but  her  feet  felt  heavy.  The  wind 
blew  cool  in  her  face  and  felt  good.  She 
could  hear  the  town  clock  striking  over  on 
Church  Street  and  it  sounded  farther  off — 
miles  away.  It  was  striking  ten.  She  had 
never  been  out  alone  so  late  at  night 
before,  but  things  looked  just  the  same. 
The  Palace  Hotel  lights  and  the  Sewalls' 
porch  lantern  were  burning  last  night  and 
they  were  burning  now.  She  was  glad  to 
get  home.  She  would  tell  father  and  mother 
all  about  the  ball;  she  would  have  to,  but 
she  would  tell  everyone  else  that  she  was 
sick  and  could  not  go.  She  would  tell  father 
first.  He  would  be  home  soon.  She  would 
wait  under  the  big  tree  for  him. 

Her  own  front  yard  looked  just  as  it 
always  did.  Up  in  her  corner  room  a  lamp 
was  lighted  and  both  windows  were  open 
for  a  cross  draft.  The  white  ruffled  curtains 
were  blowing.  It  was  dark  on  the  lawn  and 
darker  under  the  tree,  black  velvet  dark. 
She  crossed  the  lawn  and  stood  looking 
down  into  it.  Something  moved  there. 
Someone  was  sitting  there.  Had  she 
dreamed  the  whole  ball?  Was  it  last  night 
instead  of  this?  He  was  sitting  there  just 
as  he  always  sat,  hunched  into  a  kind  of 
heap,  with  his  head  poked  forward.  He 
made  room  for  her  but  did  not  speak,  and 
she  sat  down  beside  him.  It  was  Pig. 

"Hello.  You  here?  "  she  said. 

"No,  I'm  in  Africa.  What  are  you  doing 
here?  Ball  over?" 

"No.  What  are  you  doing  here? " 

"Nothing." 

"How  long  have  you  been  here?" 
"Since  eight," said  Pig  in  a  loud,  cheerful 
voice. 

"What  for?" 

"For  nothing.  Can't  I  sit  here  if  I 
want  to?" 

"I  don't  care." 

"I  don't  have  to  sit  here." 

"Yes,  you  do.  Pig,  I  want  you  to.  I— 
I'm  glad  you  came." 

She  was  glad.  He  looked  little  and  funny 
and  fat,  and  it  would  be  awkward  explain- 
ing about  the  ball,  but  she  was  glad  to  see 
him.  She  wanted  him  to  be  there.  She 
moved  close  to  him.  He  felt  warm  beside 
her,  and  behind  her  she  could  feel  the  firm 
strong  trunk  of  her  tree. 

"It's  nice  here,"  she  said. 

"Was — was  it  all  right?" 

"What?" 

"Oh,  the  ball."  Pig  asked  as  if  he  did 
not  care  very  much,  but  his  voice  sounded 
low  and  a  little  queer. 

"The  ball  was  lovely,"  Sally  Belle  said 
firmly. 

"What  made  you  come  home  early?" 
"I  thought  I  would.  I — I  felt  sick.  I 
feel  better  now." 

"Did  you  dance  every  dance?" 

"Yes." 

"Extras?" 

"Some." 

"Who  with?" 

"Oh,  everybody.  Free  Foster." 
"Who  else?" 
"I  don't  know." 
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"You'd  better  know.  You  didn't  dance 
all  the  extras  with  Free?" 

"Yes,"  said  Sally  Belle  recklessly,  "I 
did.  And  the  supper  dance  too.  He — he 
said  I  was  a  good  little  kid." 

"I'll  knock  his  block  off." 

"Harold  Plummer!" 

"I  will.  Fool!  Stuck-up  prig !  Teaching 
school  next  year.  I'll  teach  him!" 

"What— what  for?" 

"  Fool !  Can't  get  a  girl  himself,  and  then 
thinks  he  can  dance  with  another  fellow's 
girl.  Thinks  he  can  dance  with  you,  when 
you  and  I  are  going  together." 

"You  and  I  are  what?" 

"  Going  together.  I  speak  English,  don't 
I?  I  came  over  here  last  night  to  get  you 
to  go  to  the  ball  with  me.  They  told  me  I 
could  go  and  take  you.  They  gave  me  the 
money  and  I  came  right  over  to  show  it  to 
you.  You  wouldn't  let  me  ask  you.  You 
said  you  were  going.  I  wouldn't  go  without 
you.  I  had  to  get  dressed  up  and  pretend 
to  go.  I  can't  go  home  till  it's  over.  I've 
got  to  stay  here." 

"I  didn't  know  that." 

"You  know  it  now.  I'll  knock  Free 
Foster's  block  off.  And  I'll  never  speak  to 
you  again." 

Pig  did  not  m2an  that,  but  he  acted  as  if 
he  did.  He  did  not  speak  to  her  again.  He 
did  not  speak  at  all.  He  did  not  move. 
He  just  sat  there,  angry.  Well,  he  had 
talked  enough.  What  things  he  had  said! 
She  could  not  think  about  them  all  at  once. 
She  could  not  think  at  all.  She  put  her  arm 
over  her  face  and  turned  away  from  him, 
against  the  tree.  She  felt  tired  all  over, 
down  to  her  toes,  more  tired  than  she  ever 
had  been.  Everything  that  had  happened 
to-night  was  all  wrong.  Everything  else 
was  all  wrong  and  everything  hurt  her.  She 
did  not  know  what  hurt  most.  She  wanted 
to  cry  and  she  could  not  cry. 

She  could  hear  Pig  breathing  hard  beside 
her.  He  wanted  to  make  up.  In  the  tree 
above  her  she  could  hear  the  wind  blowing 
the  leaves,  making  queer  little  crying 
noises,  like  somebody  dying  a  long  way  off. 
It  was  only  the  wind,  but  the  boy  from 
away  was  dead.  She  would  never  see  him. 
Down  in  the  hall  they  were  playing  the 
oldest  and  sweetest  waltz  of  all.  She  heard 
the  last  strains  of  it,  very  faint,  as  if  it  were 
dying  too. 

The  ball  was  a  beautiful  ball  and  she  had 
been  to  it  in  a  beautiful  way.  Nobody  had 
ever  been  to  a  ball  like  that  before.  No- 
body would  ever  know  just  how  beautiful 
it  was.  It  was  her  own  secret,  all  warm  in 
her  heart.  She  felt  for  Pig's  hand  and  found 
it  and  held  it  tight,  then  she  turned  and 
looked  at  him.  Even  in  the  dark  he  looked 
fat,  but  there  was  something  nice  about  the 
way  he  poked  his  head  forward.  Nobody 
else  did  it.    She  liked  it. 

He  was  not  angry  now.  He  was  ashamed, 
and  -h.e  was  afraid  to  speak  until  she  spoke 
to  him.  Poor  Pig. 

"I'm  all  right,"  she  said. 

"You  crying?" 

"No." 

"You  can  cry  if  you  want  to." 
"I  don't,  Pig.   You're  not  mad  now, 
are  you?  " 
"No." 

"Pig,  I  didn't  go  to  the  ball." 
"You  didn't?" 

"  No.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  sometime. 
I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it  now.  You 
don't  care,  do  you?  And  you  won't  ever 
tell  that  I  didn't  go?" 

"Cross  my  heart." 

"That's  good.  .  .  .  Pig,  did  you  mean 
what  you  said  just  now?  That  you  and  I 
were — you  know — going  together?" 

"Sure." 

"Do  people  know  it?" 
"Sure." 

"Madgie  Carr?" 

"Sure.  She's  getting  up  a  whist  club, 
and  going  to  ask  you  and  me  to  join." 

"She  is?  Pig,  how  long  have  we 
been  " 

"Oh,  always." 

"We— have?" 

"Sure." 

"Oh!" 

There  was  silence  under  the  tree.  Pig's 
hand  felt  hot  and  Sally  Belle  drew  hers 
away,  then  she  put  it  back  again.  Across 
the  street  the  lights  of  the  Palace  Hotel 
were  going  out  one  by  one,  like  stars.  You 
could  hear  no  music  now,  but  the  lights  in 
the  hall  still  burned.  You  could  see  them 
through  the  trees.  They  looked  very  far 
away.  Sally  Belle  sighed. 

"Well,  Pig,"  she  said,  "I'm  glad  we  are." , 

"Glad  we're  what,  kid?" 

"Going  together." 
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THE  MAN: 


Robert  G.  Soule,  Vice-President  of  the  Merrell- 
Mtk  JL   I  I  M^v   XyX-Z^V-L^I  •    Soule  Company,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  says  : 


"We  have  been  using  Dictaphones  in  our  office 
for  several  years  and  find  them  a  wonderful  invest- 
ment. They  have  effected  savings  in  time  which 
could  not  be  represented  in  dollars  and  cents.  Person- 
ally I  feel  that  I  could  get  along  without  the  telephone 
easier  than  without  The  Dictaphone  in  my  work." 


THE  GIRL: 


Miss  Mildred  Santry,  of  the  Iron  Age 
Publishing  Company,  says : 


"I  feel  that  I  have  added  an  asset  to  my  other 
qualifications  by  learning  to  operate  The  Dictaphone. 
It  has  increased  my  earning  capacity,  not  only  be- 
cause my  actual  daily  output  is  greater,  but  because 
it  has  made  me  more  valuable  to  my  employers." 


THE  BUSINESS : 


The  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company  reports: 


That  they  are  using  150  Dictaphones  in  various 
departments  of  the  executive  offices  in  Grand  Central 
Terminal.  They  have  found  The  Dictaphone  in- 
valuable because  it  permits  prompt  action  on  all  cor- 
respondence both  during  and  after  office  hours. 

Will  YOU  Profit  by  Their  Experience  ? 


Send  for  this  FREE  Booklet 


"The  Gross  Inefficiency  of  YOUR  Business  Office." 
True,  there  are  executives  who  will  protest  and  insist 
that  their  offices  are  well  organized.  No  matter,  every 
business  man  in  this  country  will  do  well  to  get  this 
booklet  by  Sherwin  Cody. 

It  contains  only  six  (6)  pages,  but  every  one  of 
them  is  an  eye-opener  on  how  much  time  is  being 
wasted  even  in  highly  organized  offices;  on  how 
personal  efficiency  is  being  affected  by  this  condition. 

Send  for  this  free  booklet  today,  "The  Gross  Ineffi- 
ciency of  YOUR  Business  Office,"  by  Sherwin  Cody. 

THE  DICTAPHONE,  Wbolworth  Building,  New  York  City 

Canadian  Branch  :  Ml  W.  Adelaide  St.,  Toronto 
Branches  in  all  principal  cities 


TME 


The  Shortest  Route  to  the  Mail-Chute" 


THE  DICTAPHONE 

Woolwortli  Building,  New  York  City 
Canada  ;  347  W.  Adelaide  St.,  Toronto 

1'leni.r  •  I  nir  It  opy  .,(  your  booklet  "The 

Oro««  Inefficiency  of  YOUK  lliixlnenn  Office,'- 
by  Sherwin  Cody, 


DICTHFAVAIE 

R<-f.  t'.  V  I'jf.  Off.  tnH  rViflrn  Countrlrt  r  * 

There  i»  but  on*  Dictaphone,  trade-marked  "The  Dictaphone,"  made  and  merchandised  by  the  Columbia  Graphophone  Company 


Firm  Nan 


A  'lil  renil 


City 


Sti.tr 
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The  Magic  of  the  Switch 


"V  v  v- 


GREAT  pistons  driven  relentlessly  by  power  of  steam 
whirl  giant  generators;  or  down  huge  spillways  in  a 
smother  of  bubbling  foam,  "white  coal"  spins  the 
blades  of  mighty  turbines;  thus,  far  from  its  point  of  use, 
the  silent,  unseen  force  of  electricity  is  created.  Powerful, 
instantaneous,  this  carrier  of  energy  responds  like  magic  to 
the  switch  in  your  own  home  or  factory,  ready  to  toil  in 
your  behalf  at  any  task  you  care  to  set.  By  the  aid  of  this 
great  modern  servant,  science  lightens  the  burdens  of  the 
home,  builds  happier,  more  contented  communities,  cuts 
factory  power  transmission  costs,  makes  industry  safer  and 
more  efficient. 

To  achieve  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  your  in- 
stallation, every  detail  from  initial  plans  to  supervision  and 
workmanship  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  qualified 
architects,  electrical  engineers  and  electrical  contractors,  men 
whose  long,  practical  experience  and  special  training  can 
be  brought  to  bear  in  a  way  that  insures  not 
only  the  utmost  economy  but  also  the  continuous 
convenience  and  utility  of  your  electrical  system. 


Most  careful  consideration  must  be  given  to  every  item 
of  material  that  is  required  for  installation,  and  every  com- 
ponent part  held  to  a  rigid  standard  of  excellence  and 
dependability.  Habirshaw  insulated  wire  and  cable,  recog- 
nized as  the  accepted  standard  by  the  entire  electrical 
industry  for  more  than  thirty  years,  may  be  safely  used  as 
the  keynote  and  standard  gauge  by  which  to  judge  every 
other  necessity  of  any  installation.  So  it  has  been  used  by 
qualified  technicians  since  the  very  inception  of  the  industry. 

Chemical,  electrical  and  mechanical  research  labora- 
tories, manned  by  specialists,  maintain  and  advance  the 
standards  of  quality  of  Habirshaw  continuously.  A 
modern,  efficient  manufacturing  organization  is  backed  by 
the  great  merchandising  system  of  the  Western  Electric 
Company,  through  which  Habirshaw  products  are  con- 
stantly available  in  every  active  market  of  the  United 
States.  Complete  stocks  maintained  in  warehouses  located 
at  strategic  points  throughout  the  country  make  Habirshaw 
independent  of  direct  shipments  and  coupled  with 
economical  Habirshaw  production  make  these 
electrical  materials  available  at  the  market  price. 


HABIRSHAW 

"Proven  by  the  test  of  time" 

Insulated  Wire  Cable 

Plus  Western  Electric  Company  's  Service 


Habirshaw  Wire  Distributed  by 
Western  Electric  Company 

Incorporated 

Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities 
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houses,  the  wage  earners  and  those  re- 
ceiving small  salaries  are  the  ones  who 
have  been  hit  hardest. 

Of  no  less  importance  than  the  housing 
problem  is  the  railroad  question.  We  are 
hearing  very  little  about  inadequate  trans- 
portation facilities  to-day,  due  to  the  slow- 
ing down  in  business.  If  we  were  to  have  a 
speedy  revival  in  industry  throughout  the 
land  the  railroad  situation  would  be  acute, 
for  little  has  been  done  to  bring  our  na- 
tional transportation  system  up  to  a  point 
where  the  carriers  could  take  care  of  a  nor- 
mal output  in  our  American  industries.  In 
viewing  the  railroad  situation  to-day  with 
complacency  we  are  only  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  what  the 
future  holds  for  America  when  we  again 
start  ahead  in  normal  fashion.  The  press  is 
filled  with  optimistic  talk  concerning  an 
immediate  return  to  a  sound  business  basis 
and  renewed  prosperity.  In  many  such  ex- 
pressions the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought. 
Anyone  who  is  pessimistic  concerning 
America's  long-distance  future  is  certainly 
shortsighted.  However,  more  harm  can 
come  from  premature  enthusiasm  than 
from  conservative  reasoning.  There  is  every 
reason  for  confidence  in  the  nation's  ability 
to  tide  over  our  present  troubles.  But  just  as 
the  urgencies  of  war  made  it  necessary  for 
us  to  give  close  attention  to  ways  to  win  a 
military  victory,  the  present  necessities  for 
an  economic  readjustment  demand  that  we 
study  ways  to  win  a  greater  victory  in  peace. 

Just  as  science  revolutionized  life  in  the 
past,  we  must  prepare  for  equally  great 
changes  in  the  future.  A  short  time  ago  our 
principal  means  of  travel  was  in  railway 
cars  drawn  by  steam  locomotives  and  in 
ships  with  comparatively  simple  power 
plants.  Now  we  are  going  over  paved  high- 
ways and  are  commencing  to  journey  via 
the  air.  What  motor-car  travel  in  this 
country  now  amounts  to  is  clearly  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  while  the  passen- 
ger mileage  of  our  railroads  in  1919  was 
46,000,000,000,  the  passenger  mileage  of 
American  automobiles  was  68,000,000,000. 
Though  it  is  doubtful  if  90  per  cent  of  our 
motor  cars  are  used  more  or  less  for  busi- 
ness, as  some  authorities  state,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  40  per  cent  of  our 
automobile  mileage  is  utilitarian,  and  the 
full  service  of  our  1,000,000  trucks  is  wholly 
devoted  to  commercial  efficiency. 

Adequate  transportation  in  the  United 
States  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  country's 
most  important  problems.  This  being  true, 
the  question  that  concerns  us  most  is  the 
matter  of  proper  and  sufficient  highways  to 
carry  the  nation's  future  traffic.  The  pres- 
ent organization  of  society  renders  it  vital 
that  a  great  country  shall  not  be  dependent 
upon  a  restricted  system  of  railroads  which 
might  cease  to  operate  through  the  arbi- 
trary exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  a 
small  group  of  labor  leaders. 

The  Flying  Map 'Makers 

Supplementing  other  modes  of  travel 
will  come  passenger  and  freight  traffic 
through  the  air.  Although  the  industry  is 
now  small,  the  growth  will  be  rapid.  Dur- 
ing 1920, 1000  airplanes  employed  in  com- 
merce in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
flew  6,000,000  miles  carrying  approxi- 
mately 225,000  passengers  and  hundreds 
of  tons  of  package  freight.  An  average  of 
thirty-five  cargo  airplanes  aloft  every  day 
flew  a  total  of  1,500,000  miles  in  the  air- 
mail service  carrying  103,000,000  letters. 
Last  year  the  Aerial  Forest  Patrol  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  discovered  upward  of 
1000  fires,  enabling  ground  forces  to  extin- 
|guish  the  flames  quickly  and  thus  saving 
timber  having  an  estimated  value  of  more 
than  $30,000,000.  In  1920  the  army  air 
service  flew  more  than  6,000,000  miles, 
while  the  naval  planes  flew  1 ,500,000  miU's. 

Though  the  foregoing  figures  show  plainly 
the  practicability  of  air  travel,  it.  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  United  States  has 
Fallen  behind  several  other  nations  in  world 
aeronautics.    Practically  all  the  leading 
nations  have  subscribed  to  the  Interna- 
tional Aerial  Convention,  but  the  Congress 
if  our  own  country  has  not  as  yet  even  con- 
tidered  an  aerial  code.    In  the  meantime, 
ommercial    aeronautical    enterprise  in 
\merica  is  without  the  assistance  or  pro- 
ection  of  law,  in  credits,  insurance,  and 
he.like.  No  carefully  considered,  COTnpre* 
lensive  attempt  has  been  made  toward  the 


establishment  of  air  routes  and  terminals. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
twenty-one  distinct  governmental  agencies 
have  more  or  less  to  say  concerning  aero- 
nautical measures.  The  result  is  that  co- 
operation is  difficult  to  obtain.  Even  the 
existence  of  the  air  mail,  the  chief  source  of 
inspiration  for  the  infant  industry,  is  now 
threatened  in  Congress. 

Airplanes  fitted  with  aerial  cameras  are 
now  remaking  the  map  of  the  world.  The 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
is  revising  the  entire  coast  line  of  the  coun- 
try by  air.  Explorers  have  added  aircraft ' 
and  cameras  to  their  equipment.  City 
planning  is  gaining  through  the  use  of  the 
aerial  view,  and  the  logging  industry  is 
commencing  to  use  airplanes  with  much 
success.  Fishing  companies  are  using  sea- 
planes to  spot  schools  of  fish  which  would 
otherwise  be  missed.  The  United  States 
Coast  Guard  has  established  a  flying  corps 
to  save  life  and  property  at  sea.  The 
guards  plan  to  shoot  relief  lines  from  air- 
craft guns  over  wrecked  vessels,  and  pos- 
sibly send  large  flying  boats  to  the  sides  of 
the  ships  in  distress.  Negotiations  are  un- 
der way  that  may  result  in  one  of  our  big 
express  companies  joining  hands  with  the 
Government,  so  that  the  machines  used  to 
carry  mail  may  also  be  utilized  to  carry  a 
considerable  percentage  of  the  1,000,000 
packages  this  company  handles  each  day. 

The  airplane  is  the  world's  present  great- 
est hope  for  decreasing  the  cost  of  arma- 
ment. Many  regard  it  as  certain  that 
the  air  will  soon  control  the  water,  and 
it  is  altogether  likely  that  if  we  must  have 
a  military  air  reserve  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  offensive  preparations  of  other  na- 
tions we  shall  surely  be  wise  enough  to  use 
the  same  planes  as  a  civilian  commercial 
reserve.  One  battleship  alone  now  costs 
$40,000,000,  which  amount  would  provide 
the  nation  with  the  nucleus  of  an  efficient 
flying-corps  equipment. 

The  Energy  of  the  Future 

No  problem  concerning  America's  future 
is  more  interesting  or  is  fraught  with  greater 
possibilities  than  the  development  of  great 
sources  of  supply  of  energy  to  utilize  for 
power  purposes  in  our  industrial  life.  The 
nation  uses  about  50,000,000  horse  power 
at  the  present  time  in  carrying  on  industry, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  before 
one  or  two  decades  have  rolled  by  we  shall 
need  no  less  than  200,000,000  horse  power 
to  carry  on  our  normal  business.  The  ear- 
liest development  will  likely  be  the  elimi- 
nation of  practically  all  shipments  of  coal. 
The  United  States  will  be  divided  into  six 
or  eight  power  zones,  each  having  a  com- 
plete system  of  transmission  lines  carrying 
current  to  every  point  where  it  is  wanted. 
Perhaps  these  zones  will  eventually  be  tied 
up  into  one  great  national  power  system. 
This  would  overcome  any  trouble  from  a 
lack  of  power  in  any  one  section  of  the 
country.  All  the  nation's  water  power 
will  be  tied  into  the  system,  and  this  alone 
will  add  as  much  additional  horse  power  to 
the  quantity  available  as  is  now  being  used 
by  all  the  industries  in  the  country. 

The  first  power  zone  will  be  in  the  East, 
and  the  system  will  have  as  a  base  the 
superpower  line  now  being  projected  under 
government  direction  from  Washington  to 
Boston.  W.  S.  Murray,  who  is  directing 
the  investigation  work  for  this  first  super- 
power line,  recently  gave  me  a  definite  idea 
of  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  proposed 
work.  Modern  life  depends  on  power  and 
transportation,  and,  if  anything,  power  is 
the  greater  of  the  two.  Electricity  is  the 
agent  of  (lower.  High-pressure  water  is 
the  nearest  competitor  of  electricity,  but 
the  best  performance  of  water  is  that  of  the 
high-pressure  system  in  London,  where 
5000  horse  power  is  transmitted  twenty 
miles.  By  using  electricity  we  can  trans- 
mit 500,000  horse  power  300  miles  with 
only  |  10  per  cent  loss.  Just  now  Hteam  is 
prime,  but  it,  is  lost  without  electricity. 

Said  Mr.  Murray:  "In  this  proposed 
power  zone  there  is  a  population  of  24,000,- 
000  people,  but.  t  he  district  represents  only 
2  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the 
United  States.  Within  this  2  per  cent  of 
area  t  here  is  burned  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
coal  produced  in  the  country.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  this  territory  is  the  finishing 
shop  of  American  industry.  In  this  zone 
HO  per  cent  of  the  skilled  labor  of  the  coun- 
try is  assembled.  At  the  edge  of  the  region 


Shoe  Laces 


Small  details  of  dress  are  always 
important.  Good  shoes  cannot 
look  their  best  without  good  laces. 
Beaded  Tips  are  the  standard,  of 
shoe  lace  QUALITY.  The  tip  is 
crimped  into  the  fabric  —  won't 
come  off. 
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It  is  a  convenience  to  have  extra 
laces  on  hand.  Buy  Beaded  Tip 
Laces  in  quantity  —  like  collars  or 
handkerchiefs.    Sold  everywhere. 
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Another  Cinco  Service 

Right  in  plain  sight,  on  top  of 
the  show  case:  that's  where 
most  dealers  keep  the  Cinco 
box. 

And  this  handsome  and  prac- 
tical glass  box  lid  is  another 
Eisenlohr  service  to  the  Cinco 
dealer  and  the  Cinco  smoker. 
It  means  for  the  dealer,  quick 
sales  —  for  the  smoker,  good 
cigars  in  perfect  condition. 

To  the  retail  dealer: 

If  you  have  not  one  of 
these  glass  lids,  your 
Cinco  distributor  will 
furnish  you  with  one 
free  on  request. 


Copyricht.  Oito  Eisenlohr  4  Bros.,  Inc..  1919 


Rtfistercd  in  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


OTTO  EISENLOHR  &  BROS.  INC.  EST.  1850 
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stands  our  new  merchant  marine,  ready  to 
carry  the  finished  products  to  the  far  cor- 
ners of  the  earth.  Unless  something  is  done 
soon  the  cost  of  power  in  this  region  will  ad- 
vance to  a  point  that  will  cause  the  skilled 
laborers  to  migrate  to  cheap  power.  The 
only  way  to  prevent  this  is  to  bring  cheap 
power  to  the  workers. 

"In  the  region  in  question  there  are  355 
different  kinds  of  industries  and  twenty- 
five  railroads.  There  are  30,000  miles  of 
railroad  track  in  the  zone,  and  by  1930 
8000  miles  will  probably  be  electrified.  In 
this  superpower  system  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  at  tidewater  and  at  the  mouth  of 
mines  large  steam  electric-turbogenerator 
stations;  and  finally  to  erect  on  the  hydro- 
electric points  of  the  Delaware,  the  Susque- 
hanna and  the  Potomac  rivers  plants  of 
comparable  capacity,  so  that  the  whole  may 
be  put  together  in  a  system  of  transmission 
and  distribution  for  the  joint  use  of  the  in- 
dustries and  the  railroads.  This  will  result 
in  an  extremely  low  operating  cost  per  unit 
of  electricity  generated,  and  secondly  a 
very  high  load  factor,  thereby  reducing  ca- 
pacity in  generating  equipment. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  what  the  pro- 
jected coal  savings  will  be,  using  super- 
power. The  coal  savings  in  the  zone  in 
1925,  if  the  superpower  system  is  in  service, 
will  be  approximately  33,000,000  tons,  with 
only  a  part  of  the  superpower  system  in 
operation.  By  1930  it  is  estimated  that 
53,000,000  tons  of  coal  will  be  saved  each 
year.  The  proposed  power  system  will  tend 
tostabilize  the  coal-mining  industry  through 
permitting  the  storage  of  large  quantities  of 
coal  in  the  vicinity  of  power  stations.  The 
superpower  system  will  not  be  a  competitor 
of  the  present  utilities.  It  will  be  abso- 
lutely the  reverse.  The  central  stations 
make  possible  the  superpower  system,  and 
the  latter  will  merely  carry  on  to  a  higher 
degree  and  with  greater  economy  the  work 
that  the  utilities  have  already  begun.  The 
system  will  cost  at  least  $1,000,000,000. 

"Although  the  Government  is  bearing 
the  cost  of  the  extensive  survey  for  the 
superpower  system,  the  report  when  fin- 
ished will  be  presented  to  the  people,  and 
it  is  likely  that  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  asked  for  a  single  dollar 
to  finance  the  building  of  the  system." 

So  much  for  this  project,  which  is  the 
greatest  venture  of  the  kind  yet  under- 
taken, and  which  when  completed  will  un- 
doubtedly become  the  starting  point  for  a 
system  of  national  power  transmission  that 
will  eventually  reach  every  important  com- 
munity in  the  land.  Perhaps  before  the 
system  is  finally  completed  we  shall  find  a 
way  to  harness  the  tides  of  the  ocean  or  the 
energy  of  the  sun,  and  these  possible 
sources  of  power  supply  will  then  be  linked 
into  the  system,  creating  industrial  oppor- 
tunities that  one  may  not  imagine  to-day 
as  being  possible. 

Music  by  Wireless 

It  is  only  a  step  from  cheap  power  to  the 
thought  of  its  application  in  the  average 
home.  Simultaneous  with  such  an  advance 
in  engineering  will  come  equally  remark- 
able developments  in  the  use  of  wireless  and 
other  scientific  applications  of  a  practical 
nature.  Without  going  far  out  of  the  realm 
of  present  reality,  it  is  possible  to  forecast 
the  home  of  to-morrow.  Instead  of  the  old- 
fashioned  telephone  there  will  be  the  wire- 
less device.  At  first  we  shall  have  difficulty 
in  using  it  to  talk  to  our  friends,  because 
much  experimentation  will  be  necessary  to 
devise  a  system  whereby  it  will  be  possible 
to  talk  over  the  wireless  with  privacy. 
However,  the  wireless  will  be  a  mighty  use- 
ful instrument,  for  it  will  give  us  news, 
weather  reports,  market  quotations,  bulle- 
tins of  interesting  events,  educational  in- 
formation, plays,  music  and  anything  else 
that  is  audible. 

Nor  will  it  be  necessary  to  listen  to  the 
entire  program  of  a  musical  recital  in  order 
to  receive  only  some  special  part  of  it.  So 
great  is  the  selective  power  of  wireless  that 
each  kind  of  message  can  be  sent  out  by 
means  of  waves  of  specific  lengths,  and  by 
simply  turning  a  pointer  on  a  dial  one  will 
be  able  to  tune  the  instrument  to  deliver 
any  desired  variety,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  During  breakfast  we  can  listen  to 
the  general  news.  During  the  day  we  can 
set  the  dial  to  news  of  foremost  importance, 
or  to  stock-market  reports  or  the  price  of 
hogs  or  the  movement  of  steamships  or  the 
doings  of  society  leaders,  as  our  taste  or 
needs  dictate.  In  the  evening  we  can  enjoy 
at  our  leisure  vaudeville  sketches,  concerts 
or  grand  opera. 


In  conversation  with  William  H.  Easton, 
who  has  made  a  close  study  of  the  possibil- 
ities of  wireless,  and  who  that  same  day  was 
supervising  the  installation  of  an  outfit  on  a 
Hudson  River  steamboat  which  was  to  re- 
produce on  the  boat  that  night,  while  en 
route  up  the  Hudson,  a  vaudeville  concert 
to  be  held  in  an  armory  in  New  York  City, 
I  gathered  the  following  remarks:  "The 
wireless  telephone  is  peculiarly  well  adapted 
to  the  transmission  of  music,  for  it  produces 
sound  waves  that  are  free  from  the  distor- 
tion inherent  in  the  ordinary  wire  phone. 
Hence  the  sounds  are  clear,  pure  and  dis- 
tinct. It  is  certain  that  many  of  our  great 
singers  and  musicians  will  in  time  desert 
the  stage,  with  its  limited  audience,  and 
will  perform  mainly  before  wireless  re- 
ceivers for  the  benefit  of  half  the  world. 

"In  connection  with  this  far-talking 
system  in  all  likelihood  there  will  be  also  a 
far-seeing  one.  We  apparently  have  the  ele- 
ments in  our  possession,  for  just  as  the  re- 
sistance of  the  carbon  disk  varies  with  the 
pressure  of  the  sound  waves  striking  it,  and 
thus  makes  the  telephone  possible,  so  the 
resistance  of  the  metal  selenium  varies  with 
the  intensity  of  the  light  waves  that  fall  on 
it.  The  problem  of  transmitting  scenes 
electrically  is  not  yet  solved,  but  when  it  is 
we  shall  be  able  to  sit  in  our  homes  and 
travel  through  the  Grand  Canon  or  down 
the  streets  of  Peking.  When  that  time 
comes  we  shall  be  able  to  witness  plays  and 
motion  pictures  as  satisfactorily  in  our 
homes  as  we  do  to-day  in  theaters.  The 
combination  of  these  two  devices,  one  serv- 
ing the  ear  and  the  other  the  eye,  will  mani- 
festly revolutionize  the  entire  amusement 
industry." 

The  Light  of  To*morrow 

Artificial  illumination  in  the  next  gener- 
ation or  sooner  will  be  quite  different  from 
what  it  is  to-day.  Notwithstanding  all 
our  advances  in  lighting,  we  still  are  unable 
to  develop  light  for  practical  purposes  ex- 
cept by  raising  some  material  to  a  very  high 
temperature,  and  in  doing  this  we  waste  in 
the  form  of  heat  almost  all  the  energy 
supplied. 

Some  clever  fellow  one  day  will  discover 
the  secret  of  the  little  firefly,  which  has 
ability  to  make  light  that  is  not  only  cold 
but  is  practically  100  per  cent  efficient. 
When  the  secret  of  the  firefly  is  discovered 
the  science  of  illumination  will  have  to  be 
built  anew.  Then  there  will  be  no  lamps, 
but  instead  entire  surfaces  of  ceilings  and 
upper  walls  will  be  made  luminous  at  will. 
The  development  of  the  new  art  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  painter  to  create 
pictures  and  decorations  from  pigments 
that  will  not  merely  reflect  light  but  will 
actually  produce  it  themselves. 

The  kitchens  of  to-morrow  will  have  only 
electric  stoves,  and  since  the  electric  cook 
is  not  apt  to  spoil  anything  by  overcook- 
ing, undercooking  or  burning  the  food,  the 
disposition  of  the  human  race  will  be  ma- 
terially benefited. 

In  coming  times  each  home  will  have 
electric  refrigeration.  Machinery  will  make 
laundry  work  so  cheap  when  performed  in 
big  central  plants  that  household  launder- 
ing will  be  abolished.  Vacuum  ^machines 
for  cleaning  rooms  will  respond  to  the  press- 
ing of  a  button.  The  next  development  in 
house  heating  will  be  the  use  of  gas,  and  the 
new  system  will  need  only  to  be  started  in 
the  fall  and  turned  off  in  the  spring.  Elec- 
tricity will  follow  gas  for  heating  homes, 
but  that  step  is  in  the  more-distant  future. 
Our  houses  will  be  artificially  cooled  in  the 
summer,  and  of  course  ventilation  will  also 
be  supplied  by  an  automatic  system  that 
will  wash  and  filter  the  air. 

Life  in  factory,  office  and  home  ten  or 
twenty  years  from  now  will  be  radically 
different  from  what  it  is  to-day.  I  have  be- 
fore me  dozens  of  scientific  discoveries, 
many  of  which  eventually  will  find  prac- 
tical application  in  everyday  life.  Marvel- 
ous advances  are  being  made  in  the  field 
of  medicine,  and  these  will  tend  to  add  to 
our  health  and  happiness.  Diseases  that 
have  ravaged  the  human  race  will  be  over- 
come one  by  one.  In  the  coming  to-morrow 
there  will  be  less  individual  action  and 
greater  cooperative  effort.  The  result  will 
be  greater  progress  and  less  wasted  effort. 
Any  American  to-day  who  can  look  to  the 
future  without  a  quickening  of  interest  and 
a  kindling  of  hope  must  be  lacking  in  un- 
derstanding and  devoid  of  imagination. 
The  United  States  may  have  its  serious 
problems  which  will  require  earnest  atten- 
tion, but  it  also  has  opportunities  which 
eclipse  those  of  any  other  country  on  earth. 
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Hotels  Statler 

Buffalo  —  Cleveland.  —  Detroit  r"  St.  Louis 


Sunday's  a 


Pleasant  Day 
in  These  Hotels 


Sunday  isn't  a  day  that  is  dreaded  by  the  traveler  —  when  he  knows 
that  he  will  spend  the  day  at  a  Statler-operated  hotel. 


9/c 


Whenyou  get  up  you  find  that  a  morn- 
ing  paper  has  been  slipped — noiselessly 
— under  your  door,  just  as  on  other  days. 

If  you  want  to  stay  in  bathrobe  and 
slippers,  your  breakfast  is  sent  to  your 
room,  and  it's  a  complete  and  attractive 
breakfast  service,  too. 

You  have  a  desk,  well  supplied  with 
stationery,  right  at  hand;  circulating  ice' 
water  flows  whenever  you  want  it; 
there's  a  clean  and  comfortablebathroom 
the  other  side  of  a  long  mirrored  door; 
there's  a  well-selected  library  waiting 


your  telephone  call  for  a  book  to  match 
your  mood. 

If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  undisturbed 
seclusion  you  may  have  it.  If  you  want 
to  be  among  people  you  go  downstairs  to 
luxurious  lounging  rooms,  where  chairs 
built  especially  for  tired  men's — and  lazy 
men's — comfort  invite  you.  Employees 
schooled  in  courtesy  and  thoughtfulness 
are  anxious  to  "be  out  of  the  way"  until 
they're  wanted — and  then  right  at  hand. 
Excellent  restaurants  are  there  for  you; 


otel 


at  certain  hours  an  orchestra  plays  for  you . 

Sunday  isn't  a  day  that  is  dreaded  by  the  traveler — when  he 
\nows  that  he  will  spend  the  day  at  a  Statler'Operated  hotel. 


Pennsylvania 

Opp.  Pennsylvania  Terminal,  New^VbrK,  CTtte  largest  Hotel  in  the  World 
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The  Champion  Merchandiser  is 
"Your  Guarantee  of  Service 


When  you  purchase  Champion  Spark  Plugs  from  your 
dealer  you  are  entitled  to  real  Spark  Plug  Service. 

Various  types  of  engines  require  various  types  of  spark 
plugs. 

Your  dealer  should  be  able  to  furnish  you  with  the  prop- 
er type  Champion  so  that  your  engine  will  do  its  work  most 
efficiently. 


With  the  Champion  Merchandiser,  which  carries  a  com- 
plete stock  of  Champions,  he  is  instantly  able  to  determine 
the  proper  Champion  Spark  Plug  for  your  engine  and  deliver 
the  plugs  to  you  without  delay. 

You  receive  real  spark  plug  service  and  obtain  the  prop- 
er type  Champion  for  your  engine. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  DEALERS 


Rear  View  Showing  Stock  Arrangement  It  Catches  Your  Customer's  Eye 

The  Merchandiser  keeps  your  stock  of  Champions  intact  and  free  Display  a  Champion  Spark  Plug  Merchandiser  so  that  your  custom- 

from  dirt.  It  provides  a  place  for  every  size  and  type  you  handle  •    ers  will  see  it,  and  watch  your  sales  grow.  It  is  your  customer's  pro- 

and  at  a  glance  gives  an  accurate  stock  record.     .  tection  and  guarantee  of  service  on  genuine  Champion  Spark  Plugs. 

SPECIAL  OFFER— We  will  send  you,  free  of  all  costs,  this  handsome  metal  Merchandis- 
er with  an  order  for  any  one  of  the  five  different  assortments  of  Champion  Spark  Plugs. 
Take  this  up  with  your  jobber  or  write  us  direct  for  full  details. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company        902  Avondale  Avenue        Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada 
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In  the  Treaty  of  Saint  Germain  with 
Austria  the  Austrian  Tyrol  was  ceded  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy  against  the  known 
will  of  substantially  the  entire  population 
of  that  region. 

In  both  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the 
Treaty  of  Saint  Germain,  Austria  was  de- 
nied the  right  to  form  a  political  union  with 
Germany,  and  when  an  article  in  the  Ger- 
man constitution  of  August,  1919,  contem- 
plating a  union  of  German  Austria  with  the 
German  Empire,  was  objected  to  by  the 
Supreme  Council,  then  in  session  at  Paris, 
as  in  contradiction  of  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  with  Germany,  a  protocol  was 
signed  on  September  22,  1919,  by  pleni- 
potentiaries of  Germany  and  the  Five 
Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
declaring  the  article  in  the  constitution 
null  and  void.  There  could  hardly  be  a 
more  open  repudiation  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination  than  this  refusal  to  permit 
Austria  to  unite  with  Germany,  however 
unanimous  the  wish  of  the  Austrian  people 
for  such  union. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  the  territorial  settlements 
in  the  Treaty  of  Saint  Germain  were  ar- 
ranged before  he  left  Paris  for  the  United 
States  on  June  28,  1919. 

But  Mr.  Wilson  even  further  discredited 
the  phrase  to  which  he  had  given  currency, 
by  adopting  a  policy  toward  Russia  which 
ignored  the  principle.  The  peoples  of 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  the  Ukraine, 
Georgia  and  Azerbaijan  have  by  blood, 
language  and  racial  traits  elements  of  dif- 
ference which  give  to  each  of  them  in  more 
or  less  degree  the  character  of  a  distinct 
nationality.  These  peoples  all  possess 
aspirations  to  become  independent  states, 
and  yet  throughout  the  negotiations  at 
Paris  and  since  that  time  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly  refused 
to  recognize  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  various  territories  to  determine  for 
themselves  the  sovereignty  under  which 
they  shall  live.  It  has  on  the  contrary  de- 
clared in  favor  of  a  "Great  Russia,"  com- 
prising all  the  vast  territory  of  the  old 
empire  except  the  Polish  province  and  the 
lands  included  within  the  present  bound- 
aries of  Finland. 

Jin  American  Example 

I  do  not  mention  the  policy  of  President 
Wilson  as  to  an  undivided  Russia  by  way 
of  criticism,  because  I  believe  the  policy 
was  and  has  continued  to  be  the  right  one. 
The  breaking  up  of  Russia  into  small  inde- 
pendent states  would  be,  in  my  judgment, 
a  grave  menace  to  the  future  peace  of  the 
world,  as  these  states  would  become  the 
prey  of  intrigue  and  the  victims  of  powerful 
neighbors  who  might,  by  political  pressure, 
by  economic  penetration  and  possibly  by 
the  threat  of  force,  seek  to  gain  mastery 
over  those  states  for  the  sake  of  advancing 
their  own  interests  or  ambitions.  A  united 
Russia,  either  as  a  republic  or  as  a  confed- 
eration of  autonomous  states,  could  never 
be  dominated  by  a  foreign  power.  Its 
territory  would  be  too  vast,  its  population 
too  great,  its  resources  too  limitless  to  fall 
under  such  domination. 

From  the  cases  referred  to,  which  show 
frequent  departure  from  the  declared 
standard  for  the  determination  of  political 
authority  and  allegiance,  it  seems  to  me 
that  President  Wilson  by  his  own  course 
of  action  has  proved  that  self-determination 
is  in  truth  "a  mere  phrase,"  which  as  the 
declaration  of  a  fundamental  right  of 
human  society,  as  the  declaration  of  "an 
imperative  principle  of  action,"  should  be 
discarded,  because  it  cannot  be  practically 
applied. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  as  a  matter  of 
special  interest  to  the  student,  of  American 
history  that  if  the  right,  of  self-det  ermination 
were  sound  in  principle  and  uniformly  ap- 
plicable in  establishing  political  allegiance 
and  territorial  sovereignty,  the  endeavor 
of  the  Southern  States  to  secede  from  the 
American  Union  in  ISfJl  would  have  been 
wholly  justified;  and,  conversely,  the 
Northern  States  in  forcibly  preventing  the 
secession  and  compelling  the  inhabitants 
of  the  states  composing  the  Confederacy  t  o 
remain  under  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  would  have  perpetrated  a 
great  and  indefensible  wrong  against  the 
people  of  the  South  by  depriving  them  of 
a  liberty  to  which  they  were  by  nature 


entitled.  This  is  the  logic  of  the  application 
of  the  principle  of  self-determination  to  the 
political  rights  at  issue  in  the  American 
Civil  War. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  many 
Americans  of  the  present  generation  who 
would  support  the  proposition  that  the 
South  was  inherently  right  and  the  North 
was  inherently  wrong  in  that  great  conflict. 
There  were  at  the  time  when  the  sections 
were  arrayed  in  arms  against  each  other,  and 
there  may  still  be,  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  legal  right  of  secession  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
inherent  right  of  the  people  of  a  state  to 
throw  off  at  will  their  allegiance  to  the 
Federal  Union  and  resume  complete  sov- 
ereignty over  the  territory  of  the  state  was 
never  urged  as  a  conclusive  argument.  It 
is  true  that  on  occasions  "the  consent  of 
the  governed"  was  cited,  but  its  impracti- 
cability as  a  working  principle  of  govern- 
ment, which  had  been  so  constantly  mani- 
fested in  the  annals  of  history,  deprived  the 
phrase  of  persuasive  force  and  discouraged 
reliance  upon  it. 

It  was  the  legal  right  and  not  the  natu- 
ral right  which  was  emphasized  as  justify- 
ing those  who  took  up  arms  in  order  to 
disrupt  the  Union. 

Territorial  Rights 

But  if  an  American  citizen  denies  that 
the  principle  of  self-determination  can  be 
rightfully  applied  to  the  affairs  of  his  own 
country,  how  can  he  consistently  maintain 
that  it  is  a  right  inseparable  from  a  true 
conception  of  political  liberty,  and  there- 
fore universally  applicable,  just  in  principle 
and  wise  from  the  practical  point  of  view? 

Of  course  those  who  subscribe  to  self- 
determination  and  advocate  it  as  a  great 
truth  fundamental  to  every  political  so- 
ciety organized  to  protect  and  promote 
civil  liberty,  do  not  claim  it  for  races,  peoples 
or  communities  whose  state  of  barbarism  or 
ignorance  deprives  them  of  the  capacity  to 
choose  intelligently  their  political  affilia- 
tions. 

As  to  peoples  or  communities,  however, 
who  do  possess  the  intelligence  to  make 
a  rational  choice  of  allegiance,  no  excep- 
tion is  made,  so  far  as  words  go,  to  the 
undeviating  application  of  the  principle. 
It  is  the  affirmation  of  an  unqualified  right. 
It  is  one  of  those  declarations  of  principle 
which  sound  true,  which  in  the  abstract 
may  be  true,  and  which  appeal  strongly  to 
man's  innate  sense  of  moral  right  and  to  his 
conception  of  natural  justice,  but  which, 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  apply  them  in 
every  case,  become  sources  of  political 
instability  and  domestic  disorder,  and  not 
infrequently  causes  of  rebellion. 

In  the  settlement  of  territorial  rights  and 
of  the  sovereignty  to  be  exercised  over  par- 
ticular regions  there  are  several  factors 
which  require  consideration.  International 
boundaries  may  be  drawn  along  ethnic, 
economic,  geographic,  historic  or  strategic 
lines.  One  or  all  of  these  elements  may  in- 
fluence the  decision,  but  whatever  argu- 
ment may  be  urged  in  favor  of  any  one  of 
these  factors,  the  chief  object  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  sovereignty  to  be  exercised 
within  a  certain  territory  is  national  safety. 
National  safety  is  as  dominant  in  the  life 
of  a  nation  as  self-preservation  is  in  the 
life  of  an  individual.  Self-preservation  is 
an  instinct  of  human  existence;  and  self- 
preservation  is  an  even  more  compelling 
instinct  of  national  existence,  since  nations 
do  not  respond  to  the  impulse  of  self-sacri- 
fice. With  national  safety  as  the  primary 
object  to  be  attained  in  territorial  settle- 
ments the  factors  of  the  problem  assume 
generally,  though  not  always,  the  following 
order  of  importance:  The  strategic,  to 
which  are  closely  allied  the  geographic  and 
historic;  the  economic,  affecting  the  com- 
mercial  and  industrial  life  of  a  nation;  and 
lastly  t  he  ethnic,  including  in  the  term  such 
conditions  as  consanguinity,  common  lan- 
guage and  similar  social  and  religious  in- 
stitutions. 

In  the  application  or  the  attempted  ap- 
plication of  the  so-called  right  of  self- 
determination  the  chief  considerations  wit  h 
individuals  are  naturally  ethnic  the  least, 
important  factor,  as  a  rule,  in  the  problem 
of  deciding  political  allegiance.  Thin  is  not 
always  so,  but  the  exceptions  are  few.  If 
the  right  conflicts  with  national  safety, 
with  normal  geographic  frontiers  or  with 
the  economic  life  of  a  nation,  it  has  been 
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^JheVice-President  of  a  great  inter- 
nationally known  business  writes: 

"This  company  is  greatly 
indebted  to  you  for  the 
very  splendid  services 
which  you  have  rendered 
it  in  making  a  thorough, 
careful  analysis  of  our 
problems  and  devising 
ways  and  means  to  meet 
them. 

Baker-Vawter  Company 

Service  offices  in  52  Cities  -  General  offices  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
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Originators  and  ^Manufacturers  Loose  Leaf  and  Steel  Filing  Equipment 


Men  and  Women 


are  beginning  to  realize  that  tired  and 
aching  feet,  weak  ankles, 'pain  in  the  heel, 
instep  or  ball  of  the  foot  as  well  as  in  the  calf 
and  knee,  are  often  caused  [by  fallen  arches  or 
weakened  conditions  of  the  feet. 

By  wearing  JUNG'S  ARCH  BRACES 

you  relieve  these  troubles  by  strengthening  the  feet.  Dance  or 
walk  for  miles,  stand  for  hours — you  just  don't  get  tired.  Wear 
high-heeled  shoes  without  worry. 


Help  Nature 


strengthen  the  interosseous  muscles  of  the  feet  by  holding  the  small 
bones  in  position  instead  of  building  a  false  support  underneath. 
Correct  fallen  arches  and  foot  strain.    Relieve  tired  and 
aching  feet  instantly.     Prevent  that  broken-down  feeling. 
Retain  the  springy  step  of  youth. 

Our  Free  Book  Tells  How 


Light  weight  insures  perfect  foot  comfort.  No  un- 
gainly humps.  No  burdensome  pads.  No  metal  plates. 
Recommended  by  physicians.  Exact  size  for  every 
foot — man's  or  woman's.  Made  of  specially  prepared 
"Superlastik".  Price  $1  per  pair.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfied. 

If  your  shoe  dealer,  druggist  or 
chiropodist  can't  supply  you, 
order  direct,  specifying  size  and 
width  of  shoe.    Booklet  Free. 

The  Jung  Arch  Brace  Company 

441  Jung  Building,  Cincinnati*  Ohio 

Shoe  dealers,  druggists — get  our  trial  offer 


For  Men  A^S5 
and  Women 


ARCH  BRACES 


and  it  will  continue  to  be  disregarded;  in 
fact  the  cases  are  few  in  which  there  has  not 
been  this  conflict.  The  attempt  then  to 
make  self-determination  a  right  funda- 
mental and  constant  to  the  exercise  of 
sovereignty  over  territory  is  bound  to  be 
denied  in  practice.  It  cannot  be  uniformly 
followed  if  the  territorial  integrity  and  the 
political  stability  which  are  essential  to  a 
nation's  peace  at  home  and  abroad,  to  its 
growth  and  development,  are  to  be  pre- 
served. 

The  national  safety  and  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  United  States  were  at  stake 
in  the  War  for  Secession,  although  the  at- 
tempt to  secede  resulted  from  institutional 
rather  than  ethnic  causes.  The  same  was 
true  when  in  the  Papineau  Rebellion  of 
1837  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  province 
of  Lower  Canada  attempted  for  ethnic 
reasons  to  free  themselves  from  British 
sovereignty.  Had  the  right  of  self- 
determination  in  the  latter  case  been  recog- 
nized as  "imperative"  by  Great  Britain 
the  national  life  and  economic  growth  of 
Canada  would  have  been  strangled,  because 
the  lines  of  communication  and  the  com- 
mercial routes  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
would  have  been  across  an  alien  state.  The 
future  of  Canada  with  its  vast  undeveloped 
resources,  its  very  life  as  a  great  British 
colony,  depended  upon  denying  the  right 
of  self-determination.  It  was  denied  and 
the  French  inhabitants  of  Quebec  were 
forced  against  their  will  to  accept  British 
sovereignty,  although  they  seem  to  have 
possessed  the  characteristics  of  a  "people" 
such  as  President  Wilson  referred  to,  and 
even  of  a  "nation"  as  the  word  is  used  by 
General  Smuts. 

Few  thoughtful  men  will,  I  believe,  have 
the  hardihood  to  deny  that  the  experience 
of  the  past  three  years  has  demonstrated 
the  unwisdom  of  having  given  currency  to 
the  phrase  "self-determination."  As  the 
expression  of  an  actual  right  the  applica- 
tion of  which  is  universal  and  invariable 
the  phrase  has  been  repeatedly  repudiated 
or  at  least  violated  by  many  of  the  terms 
of  the  treaties  which  brought  to  an  end  the 
World  War. 

As  a  righteous  maxim,  provided  no 
stronger  motive  interferes  with  its  applica- 
tion, it  may  influence  governments  in  ar- 
ranging territorial  settlements,  but  as  a  rule 
to  be  always  imposed  it  menaces  inter- 
national peace  and  the  orderly  life  of  society 
as  to-day  politically  organized. 

Vague  and  Undefined 

Even  if  the  right  should  be  limited  to  a 
nation  with  the  understanding  that  no 
lesser  organized  body  of  individuals  pos- 
sesses it,  there  immediately  arises  the  old 
and  frequently  debated  question  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "nation."  Certainly 
Fiume,  Dantzic  and  the  Aland  Islands  do 
not  fall  within  the  term,  however  broad  it 
may  be. 

Do  they  come  within  the  meaning  of  "a 
people"?  It  would  be  difficult,  I  think, 
to  prove  that  they  do  by  any  accepted 
definition  of  the  word.  But  these  small 
groups  of  individuals  have  seized  on  self- 
determination  as  a  right  which  they  possess 
regardless  of  the  vastly  greater  interests  of 
the  states  from  which  they  seek  to  be  sep- 
arated, states  the  independence  of  which  is 
recognized  by  the  world. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  phrase,  even  if  it 
could  be  considered  to  state  a  right  possible 
of  practical  application,  has  never  been 
limited  as  to  the  character  of  the  territorial 
or  political  unit  which  may  demand  that  it 
be  applied.  It  was  left  in  the  vague  and 
undefined  form  in  which  it  was  proclaimed, 
furnishing  opportunity  to  the  disaffected, 
the  ambitious  and  the  reckless  to  give  to  it 
their  own  interpretation.  It  has  thus  be- 
come the  excuse  for  turbulent  political 
elements  in  various  lands  to  stir  up  popular 
indignation  against  governments  and  to 
conspire,  if  not  to  rebel  openly,  against 
them  when  no  just  cause  for  revolution 
existed.  Civil  discord  and  in  some  cases 
civil  strife  with  all  its  attendant  evils 
have  resulted  from  the  endeavor  to  give 


expression  to  self-determination  when  the 
right  has  been  properly  denied  by  the 
possessors  of  the  sovereignty. 

Not  only  has  the  unqualified  affirmation 
that  self-determination  is  a  fundamental 
right  introduced  into  the  domestic  affairs 
of  certain  nations  a  new  spirit  of  discontent 
and  disorder  but  it  has  in  international 
affairs  formed  the  basis  for  territorial  claims 
by  avaricious  governments,  which  intrigue 
with  the  nationals  of  their  neighbors  to 
assert  the  right  on  the  ground  that  these 
nationals  are  of  the  same  blood  and  lan- 
guage as  the  claimant  nations.  If  the  right 
applies  to  such  cases — and  there  seems  to 
be  a  disposition  so  to  interpret  the  phrase — 
emigrants  might  easily  be  sent  into  a  de- 
sired region  with  instructions  to  demand  at 
the  opportune  time  a  plebiscite  in  order  to 
decide  their  political  allegiance.  This  is  not 
a  new  idea.  It  was  attempted  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
the  early  years  of  this  century  in  Mace- 
donia, where  it  caused  a  state  of  confusion 
and  lawlessness  through  the  massacres  and 
brutal  outrages  of  rival  Christian  nation- 
alities, each  of  which  sought  to  drive  out 
the  others  and  secure  for  itself  a  majority 
of  the  population.  This  practice,  which 
made  Macedonia  a  land  seething  with  vio- 
lence and  disorder,  a  land  of  terror  and 
sudden  death,  will  in  other  regions  find  a 
new  impulse  in  the  proclaimed  principle  of 
self-determination. 

Merely  a  Phrase-Made  Right 

It  is  manifest  that  the  uniform  applica- 
tion of  this  phrase-made  right  wculd,  in 
view  of  the  almost  constant  ebb  and  flow 
of  populations  across  international  bound- 
aries as  a  result  of  normal  economic  proc- 
esses, cause  the  boundaries  to  fluctuate 
with  the  variations  of  these  populations. 
If  the  sovereignty  over  a  region  were 
transferred  whenever  the  inhabitants  de- 
manded it,  territorial  instability  and 
political  chaos  would  be  the  result.  This 
would  be  the  logical  consequence  of  the 
universal  application  of  self-determination. 
The  principle  is  clearly  impracticable;  and 
to  give  countenance  to  it  is  most  unwise 
in  view  of  the  menace  it  is  to  international 
and  domestic  peace  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Wilson,  who  gave  currency  to  this 
dangerous  phrase,  unfortunately  never 
qualified  it  in  meaning  or  application.  He 
declared  it  to  be  a  right  which  must  be 
recognized  by  statesmen.  Without  protest 
and  without  attempt  to  restrict  its  appli- 
cation he  has  permitted  the  words  to  excite 
the  activities  of  political  agitators  and  even 
of  armed  insurrectionists.  His  silence  has 
been  interpreted,  possibly  erroneously,  as 
approval  of  the  way  in  which  the  phrase 
was  being  converted  into  action;  and  this 
seeming  approval  has  given  to  many 
courage  to  support  a  cause  which  they 
otherwise  would  have  hesitated  to  do, 
since  it  seemed  contrary  to  the  desire  of 
the  world  for  universal  peace. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  belief  in 
self-determination  as  an  inherent  right 
which  ought  to  be  applied  in  all  cases  and 
under  all  conditions  should  be  denounced 
by  the  nations.  The  futility  of  attempting 
to  apply  it  has  been  repeatedly  proved  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years.  It  is  an  evil  thing 
to  permit  the  phrase  to  continue  to  dwell 
in  the  minds  of  men  as  expressing  a  prin- 
ciple having  the  apparent  sanction  of  the 
civilized  world,  when  it  has  been  in  fact 
thoroughly  discredited  and  will  always  be 
cast  aside  whenever  it  comes  in  conflict 
with  national  safety,  with  historic  political 
rights  or  with  economic  interests  affecting 
the  prosperity  of  a  nation. 

Self-determination  should  be  forgotten. 
It  has  no  place  in  the  practical  scheme  of 
world  affairs.  It  has  already  caused  enough 
despair,  enough  suffering  and  enough 
anarchy. 

It  should  be  laid  to  rest  with  other  epi- 
grams and  phrases  which  have  led  men 
astray  from  the  practical  things  of  life  and 
sent  them  forth  in  pursuit  of  visions  which 
can  never  be  realized  so  long  as  human 
nature  remains  unchanged. 
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THE  scales  in  your  plant  measure  your 
outgo  and  your  income.  You  would  not 
tolerate  an  inaccurate  bookkeeper  or  a 
careless -cashier.  Doesn't  your  business  de- 
mand the  same  protection  of  accurate  scales  ? 

For  nearly  four  generations  the  consistent 
accuracy  of  Fairbanks  Scales  has  made  them 
the  weight  authority  in  every  line  of  industry. 
Expert  knowledge,  skillful  application  — 
often  passed  down  from  father  to  son — result 
in  the  proper  design  and  the  careful  making 
from  right  material  of  parts  that  must  work 
together  to  give  correct  weights. 

Pivots  and  bearings  are  of  special  steel,  scien- 
tifically heat-treated.  The  knife  edges  of 
diamond-like  hardness,  backed  by  a  body  of 
tougher  steel,  minimize  friction  and  insure 
long  service.  The  suspended  platform  is  a 
further  vital  feature  for  enduring  accuracy. 

As  a  user  of  scales  in  your  business,  your 
one  assurance  of  long-life  weighing  precision 
is  to  look  for  and  find  this  well-known  trade- 
mark on  the  scale  you  buy.  As  a  purchaser 
of  goods,  this  trade-mark  on  your  dealer's 
scale  is  your  assurance  of  full  weight. 


Tour  oAssurance 

of  oAccurate  Weights 


To  Beautify  Your  Roof 


Ruberoid  Unit  Shingles  meet  the  most  critical 
requirements  of  home  builders  and  architects. 
Careful  selection  of  raw  materials  coupled  with 
strict  technical  supervision  over  every  detail  of 
manufacture  assures  for  them  the  same  high  qual- 
ity standard  which  has  gained  for  Ruberoid  Roll 
Roofing  its  enviable  reputation  during  the  past 
quarter  century. 

From  a  decorative  standpoint  Ruberoid  Unit 
Shingles  are  without  a  peer.  A  distinctive  tex- 
ture and  a  pleasing  color  are  imparted  by  the 
crushed  natural  slate  finish  in  rich  Indian  red  or 
cool  sage  green.    Ruberoid  Unit  Shingles  are  laid 


five  inches  to  the  weather,  instead  of  the  custom- 
ary four  inches.  This  greatly  enhances  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  roof.  Because  of  their  larger 
size  there  will  be  a  direct  labor  saving  of  20%  in 
laying. 

Ruberoid  Unit  Shingles  are  eminently  suited  to 
roofs  of  every  type — they  impart  character  to  the 
unpretentious  dwelling  and  harmonize  with  the 
massiveness  of  the  more  elaborate  mansion. 

Ruberoid  Unit  Shingles  and  other  Ruberoid 
Weatherproofing  Products  are  carried  by  the  lead- 
ing hardware  and  building  supply  dealers  in  your 
community. 


Chicago 


The  Standard  Paint  Company 

95  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

In  Canada: 

The  Standard  Paint  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal 


Boston 


Ruberoid 
Weather proofing  Products 

Smooth  Surfaced  Roll  Roofing 
Mineralized  Roll  Roofing 
Unit  Shingles 
Strip  Shingles 
Roof  Coating 
Insulating  and  Sheathing  Papers 
Floor  Covering 

Deck  Cloth 
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had  already  lighted  his  big  lamp  in  the  front 
of  the  store  inside,  and  its  light  shone  down 
upon  them.  As  Judd  approached,  Luke, 
who  had  been  watching  his  colloquy  with 
the  stranger,  asked,  "Who  'uz  that?" 

Judd  had  no  mind  to  tell  the  whole  truth 
in  the  matter  of  the  little  man  with  the 
long  hair.  There  were  men  in  Fraternity 
village  sufficiently  quixotic  to  hurry  after 
the  Italian  and  set  him  right.  Judd  did  not 
wish  that  to  occur,  so  he  told  Luke  the  for- 
eigner was  a  tramp. 

"Walking  through,"  he  explained. 

"Whur's  he  bound?  Anywhere  special, 
did  he  say?"  Luke  pursued.  Judd  shook 
his  head. 

"Said  he  aimed  to  sleep  over  t'  North 
Fraternity  to-night.  Asked  me  the  way." 

"He  better  not  try  my  place.  The  old 
woman'll  lay  him  cold,"  Luke  remarked; 
and  Judd  nodded  and  sat  down  on  the 
steps  beside  him  and  spat  into  the  dust  of 
the  road.  The  topic  expired.  Zeke  Pit- 
kin, on  the  other  side  of  Luke,  was  a  fearful 
little  man,  not  much  given  to  speech;  but 
he  had  news  this  night.  He  had  been  on  the 
point  of  telling  Luke  about  it  when  Judd 
came  up  from  the  bridge  and  interrupted 
him. 

He  said  now,  "Have  you  heard  about 
George  Freeland — him  and  the  moose?" 

Luke  looked  at  him  sidewise,  whittling 
tobacco  from  a  plug  to  fill  his  pipe. 

"He  see  a  moose?"  he  asked. 

"Gosh,  I  sh'd  say  he  did!"  Zeke  de- 
clared. "Come  right  on  him,  coming  in 
f'om  Augusta  this  aft'noon.  Bigger'n  a 
horse,  and  horns  as  wide  as  the  road." 

Judd  said  acridly,  "If  George  did  see  a 
moose  in  the  road  he  went  right  back  to 
Augusta." 

Zeke  protested. 

"No,  sir!  No,  sir!  George  told  me  the 
moose  was  standing  a  little  one  side  of  the 
road;  and  he  didn't  move  any,  and  George 
says  how  he  just  give  her  the  gas  and  went 
right  at  him.  He  told  me  his  fender  went 
and  hit  that  moose  right  on  the  hind  leg 
and  swung  it  round  like;  and  he  says  the 
derned  critter's  shoulder  pretty  near 
knocked  the  top  off'n  his  car  when  he 
went  by  it." 

Judd  chuckled  slightingly. 

"Guess  George  didn't  stop  to  look  right 
close — didn't  take  any  measurements  or 
anything.  And  I'll  bet  he  was  alone  when 
he  see  all  this  too." 

Zeke,  after  a  moment,  sheepishly  echoed 
Judd's  chuckle.  He  felt  that  his  sensation 
was  exploded. 

"Yes,  I  guess  he  was  alone  all  right,"  he 
agreed. 

Luke,  who  had  been  in  the  beginning 
ready  enough  to  believe  in  the  not  improb- 
able story,  felt  bound  to  fall  in  with  the 
majority  now,  and  he  said,  "Sure  he  was 
alone!  George  sees  a  lot  of  things  when 
he's  alone." 

If  George  had  been  there  at  the  moment 
they  would  have  united  in  ridiculing  and 
discrediting  him;  yet  if  ho  had  told  any  one 
of  them  individually  of  his  encounter  with 
the  moose,  they  would  have  accepted  the 
tale  readily  enough  and  without  cavil,  as 
Zeke  had  done.  Because  Judd  chose  to  dis- 
believe, the  others  aped  him.  Because  Judd 
sneered,  they  sneered.  It  is  the  way  of  a 
mob— and  this  little  group  of  three  men 
was  in  all  essentials  a  mob—  to  descend  a 
little  lower  than  its  lowest  member.  The 
more  decent  individuals  in  such  a  group  are 
ashamed  of  their  own  decency. 

Presently  Gay  Hunt  came  across  the  road 
from  his  home  opposite  the  store  and 
dropped  on  the  lower  step,  a  little  to  one 
3ide,  and  began  to  draw  fine  shavings  from 
a  new  cedar  shingle  with  his  knife,  spitt  ing 
occasionally  from  a  full  mouth.  He  had 
been  there  only  a  minute  or  two  when  they 
heard  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet,  the  rat  t  ie 
of  iron-shod  wheels  on  gravel  u  a  huggy 
came  down  the  hill  from  the  Ridge  Road 
that  led  southward  from  Fraternity  to 
Freedom. 

They  all  looked  that  way,  and  Luke 
Hills  said,  "Saladine,  ain't  it?" 

Gay  Hunt,  his  eyes  dropping  to  his  whit- 
tling again,  nodded. 

"Bert's  with  him,"  ho  agreed. 

Judd  made  a  sound  suggestive  of  smoth- 
ered mirth. 

"Poor  old  Bert,"  he  commented  "him 
and  that  wife  o'  his.  Guess  she  got  her  fill 
of  him  quick  enough." 

Zeke  Pitkin  nodded  assent,  but  Luke 
Hills  said,  "I  sh'd  think  she'd  rather  stay 


with  him  than  be  all  alone  with  that  crazy 
woman  in  the  Castle." 

Judd  chuckled  sneeringly. 

"  Guess  her  and  that  other  woman  don't 
get  any  lonesomer  than  they  want  to. 
Them  Camden  fellows  that  come  up  fishing 
hang  around  there  pretty  much." 

His  listeners  made  no  protest  at  this; 
but  Zeke  Pitkin  said,  with  tremulous  im- 
portance, "She'd  best  watch  out  for  Bert, 
though.  He  gets  awful  mad  awful  easy 
sometimes." 

Judd  said,  "Sho!  She's  showed  Bert 
where  to  head  in  'fore  this." 

The  buggy  was  near  them  now.  They 
might  be  overheard,  and  so  fell  silent.  Jim 
Saladine,  driving,  stopped  his  horse  just  be- 
low the  store  and  tied  it  to  a  tree  there,  and 
he  and  Bert,  his  brother,  came  toward  the 
group  upon  the  steps.  All  save  Judd  held 
their  tongues,  obeying  that  instinct  which 
commands  silence  when  the  subject  of  a 
conversation  comes  within  hearing;  but 
Judd  looked  up  at  Bert  and  asked  impu- 
dently, "How's  the  missus,  Bert?" 

Bert  Saladine  was  the  younger  of  the 
two  brothers;  and  as  Zeke  Pitkin  had  sug- 
gested, he  was  a  man  of  temper.  The  hot 
flood  surged  up  over  his  cheeks,  and  he 
stood  very  still,  staring  down  at  Judd  so 
threateningly  that  Luke  Hills  slid  a  little 
away  from  the  lame  man's  side.  But  Jim 
Saladine  touched  his  brother's  arm. 

"Come  along  inside,"  he  urged  quietly. 

Bert  said,  in  a  voice  husky  with  his 
anger,  "You'd  best  mind  your  mouth, 
Judd." 

"Why?"  Judd  demanded  with  the  bra- 
vado of  invulnerable  helplessness.  "Can't 
I  ask  a  civil  question?" 

But  before  Bert  could  answer,  Jim  half 
led,  half  dragged  him  away;  and  the 
brothers  went  up  the  steps  and  into  the 
store  together. 

When  the  door  had  closed  behind  them 
Judd  laughed,  and  the  men  with  him  made 
uncomfortable  sounds  meant  to  echo  his 
laughter.  They  feared  Bert,  but  they  feared 
Judd  more. 

For  a  fairer  understanding  of  this  mo- 
ment on  the  steps  of  Will  Bissell's  store 
and  for  a  better  comprehension  of  that 
which  was  to  come,  some  retrospect  be- 
comes necessary;  a  word  as  to  the  Castle 
on  the  Ridge  south  of  town;  some  descrip- 
tion of  the  women  who  dwelt  therein;  some 
record  of  the  brief  romance  of  Bert  Saladine. 

The  house  which  the  countryside  calls 
the  Castle  was  built  a  good  many  years  ago, 
upon  a  jutting  shoulder  of  the  Ridge,  by  a 
man  who  had  dreams  aplenty,  but  not 
sufficient  vision.  It  was  a  huge  affair  with 
jutting  porticoes  and  glassed  verandas  and 
a  turreted  tower  at  one  end.  There  was 
that  in  its  bold  silhouette  which  made  it 
easy  to  understand  why  the  country  folk 
half  derisively  called  it  the  Castle.  Yet  it 
was  not  built,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
of  brick  or  stone;  it  was  all  of  wood,  with 
shingled  walls,  weathered  by  time  to  a  uni- 
form and  pleasant  gray.  There  were  many 
windows  in  the  place— too  many.  Some 
were  large  and  some  were  small;  and  they 
were  so  arranged  that  from  almost  any 
vantage  point,  when  the  blinds  were  raised, 
you  might  see  right  through  the  house  in 
three  or  four  places,  looking  in  at  one  win- 
dow and  out  at  another.  This  fact  gave  the 
great  house  a  curiously  transparent  effect. 
It  was  like  looking  through  the  bones  of  a 
skeleton.  It  was  apt  to  inspire  in  those  of 
superstitious  tendencies  something  like  a 
shudder. 

Yet  there  was  an  attraction  about  the 
Castle.  It  stood  near  the  road;  and  at  one 
side  the  hill  fell  away  into  a  sheltered  gully 
where  apple  trees  had  been  planted,  hut 
where  the  tall  grass  and  weeds  had  been 
allowed  to  grow  till  they  half  smothered 
the  trees.  .Across  the  road  was  a  thick 
second  growth  of  birch  and  alder  and  ever- 
groen,  whore  partridges  might  be  hunted 
with  success  in  proper  season.  This  par- 
tridge cover  straddled  the  backbone  of  the 
Ridgo,  which  foil  away  on  the  side  opposite 
the  Castle  into  a  wooded  swamp,  in  the 
center  of  which,  remote  and  inaccessible, 
there  was  a  marshy  and  seldom-visited 
pond.  It,  was  called  Moose  Pond  because 
a  cow  moose  had  once,  wading  incautiously 
into  its  stagnant  waters,  been  caught  by 
the  nlime  of  rotting  vegetation  on  its  bot- 
tom and  drowned  therein.  This  pond  was 
a  mile  or  more  acrosfl  the  Ridge  from  the 
house. 
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The  Day  of  Corns 

is  over  for  the  folks  who  know 


THERE  are  millions  of  people 
nowadays  who  never  let  a 
corn  ache  twice. 

They  stop  the  pain,  then  end 
the  corn  completejy.  Thus,  year 
on  year,  they  are  keeping  free 
from  every  corn  annoyance. 

Their  method  is  Blue-jay,  either 
liquid  or  plaster. 

They  apply  it  by  a  touch.  The 
corn  is  then  forgotten  until  it 
loosens  and  comes  out. 

The  inventor  was  a  chemist 
who  studied  corns  for  many  years. 
The  maker  is  a  surgical  dressing 
house  of  world-wide  repute. 

Blue-jay  makes  harsh  methods 
unnecessary.  It  is  gentle,  yet 
nothing  could  be  more  efficient. 

It  makes  paring  ridiculous,  for 
paring  is  dangerous,  and  it  never 
could  end  a  corn. 
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Watch  one  corn 

Watrli  the  effect  on  "lie  corn.  It  will 
i  hange  nil  your  ulcus.  It  will  win  you,  ns 
it  has  won  million*,  to  t  his  newer.  het  ter 
method.    Do  this  (or  your  own  sukc. 

1  lie  l>esl  time  is  tonight. 
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WHAT!  Use  Dixon's  Eldorado!" 
answered  Jim  Morgan,  the  head 
bookkeeper.  "I  thought  that  pencil  was 
only  for  artists!" 

More  words,  but  I  won  my  point.  He 
said  he  would  try  this  master  pencil. 

Jim's  a  hard  man  to  convince,  but — 

Last  night  I  heard  him  telling  some  of 
the  boys  how  he  had  discovered  Dixon's 
Eldorado  and  how  much  easier  it  made 
his  work!  That's  the  first  time  Jim  and 
I  have  agreed  in  years! 

"Me  master  drawing  pencil 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 
Pencil  Dept.  8-J     Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Distributors: 
A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

Dixon's  Eldorado  is  made 
in  17  leads — one  for 
every  need  or  preference. 
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Good  Booklets 

One  is  called  "FIND- 
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CIL"— a  pencil  ser- 
vice booklet  for  every- 
one who  uses  a  pencil. 
Write  for  it.  It  will 
help  you  choose  ex- 
actly the  right  pencil 
for  your  particular 
work.  Also  write  for 
our  booklet — "A 
Study  In  Sepia."  It 
shows  the  character  of 
work  that  can  be  done 
withDixon's"  BEST  " 
Colored  Pencils. 


Below  the  Castle  itself  the  slopes  fell 
away  toward  a  more  pleasant  body  of 
water,  a  two-mile  lake  which  lay  above  the 
village  of  Freedom  and  was  called  Freedom 
Pond.  From  the  tower  of  the  Castle,  or 
from  its  glazed  verandas,  there  was  a  beau- 
tiful outlook  across  this  pond  and  along  the 
slopes  of  the  mountainous  hills  beyond. 
The  builder  of  the  great  house  had  chosen  a 
site  of  vivid  and  compelling  loveliness, 
but  not  fit  for  farming,  as  was  soon  made 
ruinously  clear. 

In  due  course  the  builder  died.  His  sons 
abandoned  the  enterprise.  The  Castle  was 
sold  once,  and  twice,  and  then  again  for  the 
taxes  that  accumulated  upon  its  barren 
acres.  The  third  sale  brought  to  the  coun- 
tryside a  never-ending  sensation;  for  the 
Castle  was  bought  by  a  lawyer  from  town, 
who  frankly  admitted  that  he  was  pur- 
chasing the  place  for  two  women,  who 
would  come  to  make  their  home  on  that 
desolate  and  forbidden  hillside. 

A  little  later  the  women  came.  One  of 
them  was  and  remained  a  figure  of  mystery. 
She  could  be  seen  day  by  day  at  some  one 
of  the  many  windows  of  the  Castle,  and  she 
was  so  seen  by  any  man  who  chose  to  go 
that  way.  There  was  an  exotic  look  about 
her.  Her  hair  was  heavy,  was  jet  black, 
and  it  seemed  always  sleek  and  smooth,  as 
though  it  had  been  oiled.  She  dressed  it 
high  upon  her  head  in  a  fashion  that  sug- 
gested that  which  is  followed  by  Japanese 
women.  Her  eyes  were  black  and  unusu- 
ally large.  Her  skin  was  sallow — was  al- 
most yellow.  She  was  accustomed  to  sit 
beside  her  window,  watching  the  infrequent 
passers-by  with  remote  and  inscrutable 
eyes.  Farmers  driving  that  way  cast  side- 
long glances  in  her  direction,  then  whipped 
their  horses  and  hurried  on.  No  one  of 
them  had  ever  spoken  to  her,  had  ever 
heard  her  speak,  had  ever  seen  her  at  close 
range.  But  because  the  windows  of  the 
Castle  were  so  many  and  so  large,  it  could 
be  seen  that  she  habitually  wore  loose, 
silken  garments  like  kimonos,  with  flowing 
sleeves,  tied  about  the  middle  sometimes 
with  a  sash,  sometimes  with  a  silken  cord. 
There  was  about  this  woman  something 
mysteriously  provocative  and  enticing. 
She  was  not  beautiful;  neither  was  she 
ugly.  Her  age  might  be  guessed  at  thirty, 
at  forty,  at  fifty.  There  was  a  mystery 
inherent  in  her  that  gripped  the  slowest 
imagination,  that  set  a- wagging  the  most 
reluctant  tongue.  It  is  not  matter  for  sur- 
prise that  in  the  talk  of  the  countryside  she 
was  usually  spoken  of  as  the  crazy  woman. 
No  one  knew  her  to  be  mad;  but  no  one 
could  believe  that  she  was  sane. 

The  woman  who  came  with  her  to  live 
in  the  Castle  was  Margaret  Dale.  It  was 
Margaret  Dale  who  became  Margaret 
Saladine — became  wife  of  Bert  Saladine. 

Their  marriage  came  about  through  a 
sufficiently  natural  succession  of  circum- 
stances. The  two  women  found  it  neces- 
sary to  have  a  man's  strength  for  some  of 
the  heavier  tasks  about  the  house.  Bert 
and  Jim  Saladine  lived  as  bachelors  to- 
gether upon  the  Ridge  half  a  mile  away; 
and  to  them  came,  one  morning  as  they 
were  breakfasting,  Margaret  Dale. 

They  had  seen  her  before,  but  remotely. 
When  she  appeared  this  morning  in  their 
open  kitchen  door  the  men  were  struck 
silent  for  a  space  with  their  surprise.  She 
was  perhaps  thirty  years  old,  with  an  at- 
tractive countenance  shadowed  by  some 
vague  grief,  and  a  pleasant  figure  that  was 
sufficiently  outlined  by  the  gingham  dress 
she  wore.  No  girl,  but  a  woman ;  a  woman 
of  most  satisfying  sort ;  a  competent,  kindly, 
pleasant  woman  and  good  to  look  upon.  It 
may  have  been  the  hint  of  sadness  in  her 
eyes  which  suggested  there  were  depths  in 
her  not  yet  explored. 

Appearing  in  their  doorway  this  day,  she 
smiled  at  their  astonishment  and  said  in  a 
rich  and  gentle  voice,  "Good  morning, 
sirs." 

Jim  Saladine  responded  courteously. 
"Good  morning,  ma'am.  Will  you  come 
in?" 

She  did  come  in,  took  the  chair  Jim 
brushed  off  for  her,  sat  down. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said.  "  I  won't  bother 
you  long.  You  see — you  know  who  I  am?  " 

Jim  nodded.  The  woman  smiled. 

"  I  find  we  are  going  to  need  help  about 
the  place  at  times,"  she  explained.  "Will 
you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  a  man  whom  I 
can  hire  occasionally?" 

Bert  Saladine  till  then  had  not  spoken. 
He  had  been  watching  Margaret  Dale  in- 
tently, almost  hungrily;  and  at  her  ques- 
tion he  moved  forward. 

"I  will  come,"  he  said. 


She  stayed  a  matter  of  ten  minutes  that 
morning,  and  when  she  left  the  arrange- 
ment was  completed.  Thereafter,  for  a 
period  of  months,  Bert  was  occasionally  to 
be  seen  at  some  task  about  the  Castle;  and 
as  often  as  not  Margaret  Dale  worked  by 
his  side.  She  was  strong,  almost  as  strong  as 
a  man ;  and  she  was  not  afraid  of  working. 

There  is  nothing  fundamentally  surpris- 
ing in  the  fact  that  she  was  attracted  to 
Bert  Saladine.  He  was  little  older  than  her- 
self, strong,  with  rugged  features  that  be- 
spoke the  native  honesty  which  dwelt  in 
him;  he  was  intelligent,  kindly,  loyal.  And 
more  than  anything  else,  he  recommended 
himself  to  her  by  betraying  no  slightest 
curiosity  as  to  that  other  woman,  with 
whom  she  shared  this  huge  establishment. 
He  never  met  the  other  woman  face  to  face, 
never  sought  to  do  so;  and  Margaret  Dale 
was  grateful  to  him  for  this  respecting  of 
her  own  reserve. 

Their  love  flowered  in  a  fashion  abrupt 
and  startling,  when  neither  expected  such  a 
thing  to  come  to  pass.  The  women  had 
bought  a  cow.  There  was  hay  in  a  lower 
meadow,  and  it  was  necessary  to  cut  this 
hay  for  the  cow's  needs  during  the  winter. 
There  was  not  much  of  it.  Bert  brought 
his  horse,  his  mower,  his  rake,  his  wagon; 
and  he  and  Margaret  Dale  did  the  work  to- 
gether. She  drove  the  horse,  he  did  the 
heavier  tasks.  Only  in  loading  the  wagon 
was  she  called  on  to  exert  more  than  her 
share  of  strength.  Then  he  put  her  upon 
the  load,  taught  her  to  stow  the  hay  as  he 
tossed  it  up  to  her.  Her  skirts  would  have 
hampered  her  unspeakably.  She  wore 
knickerbockers  and  stout  woolen  hose. 

The  late  afternoon  was,  for  Fraternity, 
unspeakably  hot  and  sultry.  The  air  was 
filled  with  a  faint  red  haze  through  which 
the  red  sun  glared.  Their  faces  were  flushed 
with  their  own  exertions;  their  garments 
were  wet.  It  seemed  to  the  woman  at 
times  that  she  could  no  longer  breathe  at 
all.  Yet  there  would  be  rain  this  night, 
Bert  believed.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
hay  should  be  brought  to  cover  before  the 
storm.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  only 
half  done  with  loading  the  last  of  it  when 
lightning  began  to  play  in  the  west,  and  a 
sullen  rumble  of  thunder  seemed  to  charge 
the  very  air  about  them  with  tingling,  hot 
vibrations. 

The  hay  loaded,  Bert  swung  up  beside 
her  and  they  drove  to  the  barn.  The  sun 
was  not  yet  obscured  by  the  clouds  of  the 
coming  storm.  These  clouds  were  almost 
overhead,  but  the  sun  was  near  the  horizon 
and  shone  beneath  them.  It  was  full  in 
their  faces  as  they  drove  into  the  barn, 
shining  through  from  the  wide  doors  on  the 
western  side.  Bert  brought  the  horse  to  a 
stop  beneath  the  edge  of  the  mow  and  slid 
to  the  floor.  There  had  never  been  any  gal- 
lantry between  these  two.  It  did  not  occur 
to  him  to  help  her  alight  from  her  perch 
atop  the  load.  Nevertheless  he  did  stop  to 
watch  her  descend. 

A  stake  set  in  the  side  of  the  wagon  pro- 
truded somewhat  from  the  loose  hay  along 
the  edge.  As  Margaret  Dale  allowed  her- 
self to  slide  off  the  load  this  stake  caught  in 
the  loose  fabric  of  her  knickerbockers, 
throwing  her  to  one  side.  She  might  have 
fallen  heavily  had  not  Bert  been  in  position 
to  catch  her.  He  did  so  awkwardly  enough, 
gripping  her  right  wrist  with  his  left  hand, 
her  belt  on  the  left  side  with  his  right.  She 
fell  almost  to  the  floor  before  he  checked 
her  fall  and  lifted  her  clumsily  to  her  feet 
again.  She  had  instinctively  sought  to 
cling  to  him;  her  fingers  had  gripped  his 
arm..  The  sun,  shining  through  the  wide, 
high  doors,  bathed  them  in  hot  red  light, 
and  a  rumble  of  thunder  shook  them  where 
they  stood. 

Whether  by  his  volition  or  by  hers  they 
never  knew,  but  on  the  instant  they  were 
each  caught  in  close  embrace,  tight  in  the 
other's  arms;  and  Margaret  Dale  was  cry- 
ing great  sobs  as  though  her  heart  would 
break,  long  pent  emotion  flooding  her  sor- 
rowful eyes.  An  overwhelming  happiness 
and  relief  were  flowing  through  her. 

Bert  sent  Jim  Saladine  to  the  village  that 
night,  and  Jim  brought  back  the  minister. 
Thus  were  they  two  married.  No  hour  for 
consideration,  no  counting  of  the  cost  on 
either  hand.  What  fears  Jim  may  have  felt 
he  hid,  for  loyalty  to  his  brother  was  strong 
within  the  man. 

But  the  village,  and  Judd  before  all 
others,  was  not  slow  to  express  a  belief  that 
only  ill  could  come  of  it  all;  and  within  the 
month  they  were  justified  in  their  belief. 
For  Bert,  who  had  gone  to  live  in  the  Cas- 
tle with  his  wife  and  the  strange  woman, 
(Continued  on  Page  109) 
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— have  you  ever  noticed 
the  Collars  your  Banker  wears? 


If  an  inspection  of  collars  worn  by 
bankers  could  be  conducted  today  it 
would,  conservatively,  show  90  per  cent 
of  them  starched  —  not  because  bankers 
are  any  more  "finicky"  than  other  folks, 
but  because  they  recognize  the  collar's 
business  value. 

In  many  organizations,  in  fact,  it  is  a 
standing  rule  that  every  man  shall  wear 
a  starched  collar  and  laundered  linen. 
And  it  is  a  good  rule  —  for  is  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that  others  will  entrust  us  with 
their  business  if  in  appearance  we  seem 
neglectful  of  our  own  ? 

The  laundered  shirt  and  the  starched 
collar  have  become  the  universally 
accepted  marks,  not  alone  of  good 
breeding,  but  of  good  business. 

There's  a  certain  impression  of  self- 
respect  which  the  starched  collar  con- 
veys that  seems  unobtainable  by  any 
other  means. 

This  is  reflected  in  the  increasing 
vogue  of  the  starched  collar  currently 
reported  in  the  men's  wear  magazines. 

And  every  day  the  30,000,000  men 
who  wear  these  clean,  starched  collars 
are  supplied  with  them  by  the  modern 
laundries  of  America. 

Washed  by  the  means  in  use  in  modern 
laundries,  the  ordinary  collar  can  be 


laundered  20  to  40  times  before  it  begins 
to  show  wear. 

Here  is  an  outline  of  this  method  as 
worked  out  by  the  Laundryowners 
National  Association: 

First  —  a  bath' of  lukewarm  water  fol- 
lowed by  three  baths  in  hot  water  with 
selected  soap  solution ;  second  —  a  rinse 
in  hot  water;  third  —  three  more  baths 
in  hot  water;  and  fourth  —  a  final  rinse 
in  cold  water. 

Of  course  there  are  many  other  details 
relating  to  quantity  and  temperature  of 
water,  and  to  time  required  for  the 
proper  laundering  of  collars,  too  lengthy 
to  give  here. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  modern  laundries  not 
only  collars  but  the  whole  family  bundle 
is  thus  laundered,  never  by  guesswork, 
but  by  exact  rules,  exactly  followed. 

People  who  realize  the  value  of  pre- 
sentability  in  dress  secure  it  by  sending 
their  linen  to  a  modern  laundry. 

Insure  yourself  of  this  service.  Send 
your  linen  to  any  of  the  modern  laun- 
dries in  your  city. 


r 


Smoothness  ami  space  between  the 
folds,  permiltim  the  tie  to  slip 
easily, are  characteristics  oj  collars 
laundered  in  modern  laundries. 
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Every  tenth  foot  on  the 
highway  is  apt  to  be 
Phoenix  clad.  Our  record 
sales  have  come  in  quick 
response  to  a  sharp  en- 
hancement  of  values.  The 
long  mileage  that  is  built 
into  Phoenix  hosiery  is 
enabling  countless  thou- 
sands of  families  to  hold 
their  yearly  stocking  budg- 
ets down  to  the  minimum. 


H  O  EN 
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(Continued  from  Page  106) 

returned  to  his  brother's  house  again  and 
stayed  there.  How  much  of  the  truth  he 
told  Jim  no  one  knew;  he  certainly  told 
nothing  whatever  to  any  other  man. 

That  he  and  his  wife  had  quarreled  was 
well  enough  known;  confirmed  for  all  to 
see  when  Bert  encountered  her  face  to  face 
on  one  of  her  infrequent  visits  to  the  vil- 
lage. Judd  saw  this  encounter,  and  Will 
Bissell  saw  it,  and  half  a  dozen  others,  men 
and  women,  watching  from  windows  here 
and  there.  They  came  face  to  face.  Bert 
became  red  as  fire,  and  Margaret  Saladine, 
his  wife,  turned  away  her  eyes  from  him. 

That  had  happened  six  weeks  ago,  but 
Judd  still  found  a  singular  relish  in  rolling 
the  morsel  underneath  his  tongue. 


THE  Saladines  were  not  the  only  men 
who  had  entered  Will's  store  during  the 
hour  or  so  since  Judd  drove  into  the  vil- 
lage. Others  had  come  down  the  hill  or  in 
from  the  Liberty  Road  or  up  across  the 
bridge,  passing  Judd  and  Luke  and  Zeke 
Pitkin  with  a  word  of  greeting  as  they 
went  inside.  Dusk  had  by  this  time  fully 
fallen,  and  a  few  minutes  after  Jim  and 
Bert  went  into  the  store  the  men  on  the 
steps  saw  the  twin  headlights  of  the  stage 
coming  down  the  long  hill  from  the  Ridge. 

The  stage  which  brought  the  mail  was 
called  stage  by  courtesy  only;  it  was  in 
fact  an  ancient  automobile  of  humble  ori- 
gin and  arduous  destiny.  Its  mud  guards 
were  battered  and  dented.  The  one  upon 
the  right-hand  rear  wheel  flopped  and 
banged  with  every  bump  in  the  road.  Its 
top  was  so  torn  as  to  be  useless,  and  was 
folded  back  out  of  the  way.  There  was  a 
gash  in  the  radiator  through  which  water 
trickled  in  a  small  stream,  making  it  neces- 
sary to  refill  at  every  brook  along  the  road ; 
and  the  hood  which  covered  the  engine  was 
spotted  with  rust.  Nevertheless,  with  the 
singular  pertinacity  of  the  breed,  the  en- 
gine still  ran.  There  were  chains  on  all  four 
wheels,  f  orjthe  roads  between  Fraternity  and 
the  railway  were  not  all  they  might  have 
been  in  fairest  weather.  The  tires  were 
decrepit,  and  three  spares,  as  decrepit  as 
the  shoes  upon  the  wheels,  were  strapped 
to  one  running  board. 

This  vehicle  came  bounding  down  the 
long  hill,  swung  abruptly  into  the  area  be- 
side the  store  and  announced  its  arrival  by 
a  staccato  shriek  from  its  antiquated  horn. 
Andy  Wattles  came  out  at  once  to  help  the 
stage  driver  carry  Fraternity's  mail  into 
the  store;  and  a  short  minute  later  the 
stage  slid  down  to  the  bridge,  stopped  while 
the  radiator  was  refilled,  then  racketed 
away  toward  North  Fraternity. 

The  mail  had  come.  This  was  hif?h- 
water  mark  in  the  nightly  gathering  in  the 
store.  Luke  and  Judd  and  Zeke  rose  and 
climbed  the  steps  and  went  inside. 

Will's  store  was  an  establishment  of  some 
proportions.  It  carried  in  stock  everything 
that  a  Fraternity  man  was  like  to  need, 
from  automobile  tires  to  hog  feed,  from 
sewing  cotton  to  stock  medicine,  from  rub- 
ber boots  to  hay  cutters.  As  a  natural  con- 
sequence, space  was  at  a  premium;  and 
jnly  a  small  area  between  the  door  and  the 
stove  was  left  for  the  social  aspects  of  the 
'establishment.    There  were  chairs  along 
.he  counter,  four  of  them,  with  only  one  back 
imong  them  and  two  seats.  The  seats  of 
he  others  had  been  replaced  by  boards 
jiailed  across.    In  addition  to  the  stove 
here  was  a  hot-air  register  in  the  floor  in 
Iront  of  these  chairs;  but  it  was  so  clotted 
v\th    pipe    droppings,    sawdust,  burnt 
natches,  cigar  stubs  and  old  tobacco  that 
is  hard  to  believe  it  added  greatly  to  the 
armth  of  the  place.  As  a  matter  of  fart, 
he  stove  required  no  assistance  along  this 
ne.   When— as  now— there  were  men  to 
he  number  of  a  dozen  or  so  crowded  in  the 
vailable  space  between  door  and  stove  the 
mperature  would  have  satisfied  the  most 
xacting  snake  and  was  sufficient  to  stifle 
ny  but  the  hardiest  man.  Nevertheless, 
raternity  folk,  wrapped  in  great,  sheepskin- 
ned  coats,  with  wool  beneath  their  rubber- 
ned  coats,  with  wool  Pontiacs  beneath 
leir  rubber  overshoes,  seemed  perfectly 
Bpfortable  in  this  atmosphere. 
When  Judd  and  the  others  came  into  the 
ore  Will  Bissell  and  Andy,  behind  the 
•ille  of  mail  boxes  near  the  door,  were  sort- 
g  the  evening's  batch  of  letters  and  dis- 
puting them.  There  was  only  a  scant, 
mdful  for  the  whole  town;  the  rlist.ribu- 
Dn  was  no  long  job.  Yet  each  letter  had 
be  slipped  into  its  appointed  box,  where 
rumpled  the  Box  Rent.  Due  sign  which 
oat  of  the  boxes  boasted. 


Judd,  moving  through  the  group  of  men, 
found  Bert  Saladine  and  Jean  Bubier,  the 
Frenchman  from  the  head  of  the  Pond, 
standing  behind  the  stove  comparing  hunt- 
ing knives.  Jim  Saladine  was  a  little  to 
one  side,  talking  with  Lee  Motley.  Judd 
stopped  beside  Bubier,  looking  at  the  knife 
which  the  Frenchman  held  in  his  hand. 
Bubier  was  saying,  "But  I  tell  you,  my 
frien',  it  is  not  so  good.  You  can  stick  wit' 
it,  yes;  but  you  cannot  cut.  Give  me  dees 
broad,  sharp  knife  lak  mine." 

Bert  laughed. 

"Oh,  sure ! "  he  agreed.  " Sometimes  you 
want  a  knife  to  cut.  But  this  one  will  do  to 
slit  a  deer's  neck  with — a  sharp  point  and 
a  double  edge.  You'll  see,  it'll  bleed  him 
proper." 

Bert  was  known  to  be  an  enthusiast  on 
weapons.  He  and  Jim  were  usually  credited 
with  being  the  best  deer  hunters  in  the 
town.  They  never  failed  to  get  one  deer  or 
two  each  fall,  according  to  what  the  law 
permitted  them.  Your  fisherman  loves  his 
tackle,  your  hunter  loves  the  tools  of  his 
craft.  It  was  so  with  Bert.  He  had  three 
rifles — an  ancient  gun  of  heavy  bore,  a 
more  modern  thirty-thirty  and  a  twenty- 
two  caliber  high-power,  recently  acquired. 
He  loaded  his  own  cartridges  from 
choice,  liked  to  experiment  with  different 
quantities  and  qualities  of  powder  and  with 
new  projectiles,  and  to  study  their  effect. 
Bubier  was  also  a  good  deer  hunter. 

Judd  looked  at  the  knife  Bert  was  now 
advocating  with  some  curiosity.  The  blade 
was  very  slender.  It  had  in  reality  three 
edges,  though  one  was  somewhat  blunter 
than  the  other  two.  The  haft  was  wrapped 
with  heavy  cord  and  thickly  covered  with 
shellac,  and  it  could  be  seen  that  the  steel 
of  the  blade  ran  through  the  length  of  the 
haft  and  had  been  heated  and  pounded  into 
a  button  at  the  end. 

Judd  said  "Looks  like  a  home  job,  Bert," 
and  Bert,  friendly  to  every  man  when  talk 
of  hunting  tools  was  in  the  air,  nodded. 

"Made  it  myself,"  he  explained,  "out  of 
the  blade  of  an  old  Civil  War  bayonet  my 
father  carried — worked  the  edges  down  like 
you  see.  Sort  of  a  three-cornered  affair 
now." 

"But  you  could  not  cut  wit'  it  a  piece  of 
warm  butter,  I  say,"  Jean  Bubier  protested. 

"Ain't  meant  for  cutting,"  Bert  in- 
sisted. "  It's  a  deer  sticker — that's  what  that 
is.  And  it's  light— easy  to  carry." 

Motley  and  Jim  Saladine  turned  then 
and  joined  them;  the  curious  knife  went 
from  hand  to  hand.  It  fascinated  Judd; 
there  was  a  deadly  heft  to  it;  there  was  a 
hunger  about  its  keen  point  which  made 
him  wet  his  lips  as  he  handed  it  back  to 
Bert.  The  argument  between  Bert  and 
Jean  Bubier  drifted  on.  Bubier  was  obvi- 
ously right  enough,  but  Bert  was  notori- 
ously stubborn.  No  one  expected  him  to 
yield  the  point;  nor  did  he  do  so. 

But  before— the  mail  having  been  dis- 
tributed—the argument  was  laid  aside 
everyone  in  the  store  had  heard  some  part 
of  it,  had  seen  the  unique  knife  which  Bert 
had  made.  They  would  remember  that 
knife  as  a  thing  of  grim  significance  before 
two  days  were  gone. 

When  Will  and  Andy  had  finished  dis- 
tributing the  mail  the  men  drifted  over  to 
get  their  letters,  their  daily  papers.  Judd, 
as  always,  asked  whether  there  was  mail 
for  him;  Will,  as  always,  shook  his  head 
in  silent  negative.  Judd  took  a  paper,  put 
down  two  cents  in  payment  and  moved 
back  toward  the  stove.  The  Saladines  and 
Motley  were  still  standing  there,  though 
Bubier  had  started  as  soon  as  the  mail  was 
distributed  for  his  remote  farm  up  the  Pond. 

Joe  Suter  came  in.  Joe  was  a  boy,  fifteen 
or  so;  a  lean  little  fellow,  known  as  a  suc- 
cessful hunter  of  partridges  and  respected 
accordingly  by  men  of  twice  or  thrice  his 
years.  His  father  was  dead.  He  lived  with 
his  mother  and  did  a  man's  work  about 
their  farm. 

He  came  back  past  Judd  to  the  counter 
where  Andy  Wattles  was  doling  out  sugar  to 
those  who  cared  to  purchase.  Judd,  a  little 
to  one  side,  heard  the  boy  say,  "Ma  is 
putting  up.  She  wants  you  should  let  her 
nave  as  much  as  you  can." 

Andy  asked,"  I  low  much  doesshe  want?" 

And  Joe  said,  "She'd  like  to  git  twenty 
pounds." 

Andy  nodded  and  took  a  big  paper  bag 
from  a  pile  below  the  counter  and  set  it  on 
the  scales,  and  he  scooped  sugar  into  it  till 
the  balance  tilted,  then  folded  the  top  of 
the  bag  together  and  tied  it  expertly  and 
lifted  it  out  and  set  it  on  the  counter.  Judd 
had  wanted  a  quantity  of  sugar.  Andy  had 
refused  it  to  him,  and  Judd  felt  it  unjust. 
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Cutting  your  own  rent— 

Most  merchants  pay  rent  on  a  frontage  basis.  The  merchant  who 
takes  a  twenty-five  foot  front  and  by  judicious  window  installation 
more  than  doubles  his  frontage,  really  cuts  his  rent  by  more  than  half. 
Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  store  you  can  insure  maximum  display 
efficiency  through  the  installation  of 

SAFETY  METAL 
STORE  FRONTS 

Approved  by  UNDERWRITERS'  LABORATORIES 

The  patented  key-set  feature  and  the  rigid  gutter  in  Zouri  construc- 
tion are  insurance  against  plate  glass  breakage,  due  to  distortion 
resulting  from  direct  pressure.  Write  for  illustrated  folder  showing 
many  recent  installations  and  Zouri  superiorities. 
There  is  a  Distributor  Near  You 

Wc  have  198  distributors  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
each  carrying  a  complete  line  of  Zouri  and  International  construc- 
tion. Any  one  of  them  will  be  glad  to  counsel  with  you  without 
obligation.    Name  of  nearest  distributor  mailed  on  request. 
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Factory  and  General  Offices 
Chicago  Heights  : 


Illinois 


The 
KEY 
to  better 
WINDOWS 


New  Shoes 

Old  Shoes 

Tight  Shoes 

all  feel  the  same 
if  you  shake  into 
them  some  ' 

ALLEN'S 
FOOFEASE 


So  Easy  to  Use 


The  Antiseptic,  Healing 
Powder  for  the  feet 


Takes  the  friction 
from  the  shoe,  fresh- 
ens the  feet  and  gives 
new  vigor.  At  night 
when  your  feet  are 
tired,  sore  and  swollen 
from  walking  or  danc- 
ing,sprinkle  ALLEN'S 
FOOT=  EASE  in  the 
foot-bath  and  enjoy  the 
bliss  of  feet  without  an 
>  ache. 

Over  1,500,000  pounds 
of  Powder  for  the  Feet 
were  used  by  our  Army 
and  Navy  during  the 
war. 

A.k  for  ALIEN'S  FOOT-  EASE 
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PICK  PAINT 

The  Universal  Pnint 
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PR1NG  EE'Z 


Dissolves  Itysr 
Loosens  Rust-FrozpnParts 
Stops  Squeaks -Lubricates 

To  Automobilists 

Why  try  to  force  auto  springs  apart  and 
apply  graphite  or  grease  on  top  of  rust 
when  a  simple  external  application  of 
SPRING'EEZ  stops  squeaks,  eliminates 
rust  and  deposits  a  lubricant  ? 

To  Farmers  and  Machine  Shops 

Why  struggle  with  rusted  machinery  of 
any  kind  when  SPRING'EEZ  does  the 
trick  ?  Invaluable  wherever  rust  retards  or 
prevents  mechanical  movement. 

Initial  pint  sent  postpaid  for  $1.00 
Money  hack  if  not  natieBcd 

(i\'onr  xenutne  without  ugndturr) 
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"No  business  that  I  know  of 
is  more  broad- 
ening or  offers 
more  or  better 


opportunities!9 

So  writes  Mr.  Charles  S.  Rock- 
hill,  who  is  well  known  in  Penn- 
sylvania as  a  special  representa- 
tive of  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  The  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal and  The  Country  Gentle- 
man. He  is  successful  because 
he  recognizes  his  subscription 
work  as  the  big  job  that  it  is— 
rich  in  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment and  profit.  "The  field  is  a 
large  one  and  not  overcrowded," 
he  says.  "Courage  and  stamina 
alone  are  required  for  success." 


Mr.  Charles  S. 

RockhiU 

Pennsylvania 


Mr.  C.  C.  Terry 
Minnesota 


Start  a  Business  of  Your  Own 
and  Make  More  Money 

As  a  representative  of  the  three  Curtis  publications  you  will  be 
your  own  boss — you  may  work  when  you  please  and  where 
you  please.  Whether  your  production  is  large  or  small,  you 
will  be  paid  fairly  and  squarely  for  every  order  you  take. 

Generous  Commissions 

A  generous  commission  will  be  paid  on 
each  yearly  subscription.  And  in  addi- 
tion, for  a  monthly  production  of  as  few  as 
ten  subscriptions,  you  will  receive,  besides 
these  commissions,  a 

Liberal  Monthly  Bonus 

This  bonus  alone  may  amount  to  $200.00 
a  month.  For  a  production  of  only  two 
subscriptions  an  hour  you  will  receive,  in 
commissions  and  bonus,  a  monthly  profit 
of  about  $327.00.  And  just  one  subscrip- 
tion a  day  will  give  you  about  $14.00  ex- 
tra at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Permanent  Profitable  Work 

The  orders  that  you  secure  this  year  are 
the  basis  of  a  permanent  business  that  will 
bring  greater  and  greater  return  from  year 
to  year.  Many  workers  who  began  by 
spending  only  a  few  hours  a  week  how  find 
that  they  can  more  profitably  devote  their 
whole  time  to  this  work  than  to  any  other. 
Your  opportunity  is  as  good  as  theirs. 
And  you  need  no  experience — that  will 
come  as  you  earn.  All  equipment  and  sup- 
plies are  furnished  you  free.  You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  find  out  all  abbut  our  offer:  it 
costs  you  nothing,  it  may  bring  rich  returns. 

Mail  This  Coupon  TODAY! 


Mr.  W.  W.  Hawkins 
Rhode  Island 


Mrs.  Robert  M.  Bell 
Iowa 


The  Curtis  Publishing  Company, 

205  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Gentlemen:  Please  tell  me  all  about  the  work  that  Mr. 
Rockhill  discusses  in  the  April  9  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


Name_ 
Town 


Street  or  R.F.D. 
State  


that  the  fact  that  Joe's  mother  was  pre- 
serving shoujd  give  her  more  than  was  al- 
lotted him.  It  may  have  been  the  malice 
roused  in  him  by  this  feeling,  or  it  may  have 
been  the  natural  twist  of  the  man's  mean 
soul  which  prompted  what  he  presently  did. 

Joe  drew  the  bag  toward  him  with  some 
care,  then  fumbled  in  his  pocket  for  a  soiled 
cloth  purse  and  produced  two  rumpled  bills 
from  it  and  handed  them  to  Andy.  Andy 
turned  to  the  cash  register  to  make  change, 
and  Joe  turned  with  him,  his  back  mo- 
mentarily toward  where  the  bag  of  sugar 
rested  on  the  counter.  In  this  moment, 
Judd  lifted  the  bag  to  the  top  of  a  cracker 
box  at  Joe's  very  elbow  so  that  he  must 
strike  it  when  he  turned. 

The  boy  did  as  Judd  expected.  Pocket- 
ing his  change,  he  swung  around.  His  arm 
struck  the  bag  of  sugar,  it  toppled  and  it 
fell;  falling,  it  struck  against  a  lower  box 
and  burst,  the  white  sugar  spilling  all  across 
the  soiled  and  dirty  floor. 

Everyone  in  the  store  heard  the  boy's 
startled  exclamation;  heard  his  hopeless 
cry.  He  stooped  swiftly  as  though  he  would 
catch  the  spilling  stuff  in  his  hands;  he 
flung  erect  again,  and  his  face  was  flushed 
and  furious,  and  tears  were  streaming  from 
his  eyes.  Judd,  at  the  success  of  his  mali- 
cious plan,  had  laughed — once;  no  one 
echoed  his  laughter.  He  was  sober  as  the 
rest  of  them  now. 

Joe  cried:  "  Who  put  that  there?  I  didn't 
put  that  bag  there.  Some  dog-goned  old 
fool  made  me  do  that.  By  Godfrey,  I  " 

His  despair  overcame  the  lad,  his  sobs 
choked  him.  He  groped  for  words,  bent 
again  to  salvage  the  spilled  sugar,  saw  the 
hopelessness  of  the  task  and  brushed  his 
sleeve  across  his  streaming  eyes. 

Bert  Saladine  said  slowly,  from  the 
stove,  "Judd  did  it,  Joe.  Judd  put  it  where 
you'd  knock  it  down." 

The  boy  swung  to  his  feet,  swung  on 
Judd,  swept  away  his  tears  again. 

"You  old  snake,  you!"  he  screamed  at 
Judd.  "You  " 

His  teeth  set  in  a  fashion  that  was  terri- 
ble in  one  of  his  years.  He  flung  himself  at 
the  little  lame  man  like  a  tiger.  He  was,  for 
all  Judd's  slight  stature,  smaller  than  the 
mischief-maker.  Nevertheless,  there  was 
such  violence  and  fury  in  his  charge  that 
when  he  threw  himself  against  Judd's  chest, 
beating  at  the  little  man  with  his  fists,  Judd 
was  overthrown.  His  heels  caught,  he  went 
backward  on  the  floor  with  Joe  atop  him. 
And  the  men  who  stood  about  burst  into  a 
roar  of  whole-hearted  laughter  and  applause 


that  cut  Judd  like  the  blows  of  a  many- 
lashed  whip. 

But  he  was,  after  all,  a  man,  with  a  man's 
muscles.  On  his  back  beneath  the  boy,  he 
gripped  the  child's  arms  and  flung  him  to 
one  side  and  got  to  his  knees,  still  holding 
Joe  and  shaking  him  terribly.  He  loosed 
one  hand,  drew  it  back  to  strike. 

Jim  Saladine  caught  that  free  arm  and 
jerked  Judd  away  and  to  his  feet.  The  boy, 
his  passion  all  subsided  now,  stumbled  back 
and  began  to  gather  up  what  sugar  might 
be  saved.  Judd,  ignoring  Saladine's  grip, 
tried  to  leap  after  him;  but  the  deer  hunter 
held  him,  said  coldly:  "That's  enough, 
Judd.  You  had  it  coming.  Leave  the  boy 
alone." 

Judd  was  abruptly  sobered  by  this.  The 
fury  that  had  twisted  his  countenance  was 
gone.  He  looked  up  at  the  man  who  held 
him  with  a  steady,  burning  gaze— looked 
past  Jim  to  Bert,  stared  at  Bert  venomously. 

"Let  go!"  he  said;  and  Jim  released 
him,  watchful  still.  But  Judd  made  no 
further  move  toward  the  boy.  His  anger 
had  all  been  diverted  from  Joe,  his  victim, 
to  Bert  Saladine,  who  had  betrayed  him; 
and  to  Jim,  who  had  prevented  his  revenge 
for  that  overthrow  which  had  made  him 
target  for  ridicule  he  knew  would  never  die. 

He  held  the  brothers  for  a  moment  with 
his  eyes,  then  swung  quietly  away  and  went 
out  through  the  side  door  of  the  store.  In 
the  momentary  silence  that  followed,  those 
whom  he  left  behind  heard  the  swift  tap  of 
his  mare's  hoofs  as  he  drove  rapidly  away. 

The  tension  passed.  Andy  came  around 
the  counter  to  help  Joe  save  what  sugar 
could  be  saved.  Will,  from  his  place  behind 
the  other  counter,  called  to  his  clerk,  "Fill 
the  bag  up  for  him  again,  Andy."  Joe  looked 
around  toward  the  storekeeper  with  a  swift, 
grateful  glance. 

Will,  a  little  later,  found  occasion  to  say 
to  the  Saladines,  "You'll  want  to  look  out 
for  Judd."  He  did  not  amplify  the  warn- 
ing— there  was  no  need.  They  knew  as  well 
as  he  that  Judd's  ingenious  malice,  in- 
tensified by  actual  hatred,  was  not  to  be 
despised. 

Jim  Saladine  said  quietly,  "We'll  look 
out."  And  Bert  added,  "I  wouldn't  mind 
an  excuse  to  handle  him." 

They  were  known  to  be  men  of  strength 
and  courage.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable 
that  each  felt  more  qualms  than  he  con- 
fessed to.  For  Judd  was,  within  his  mean 
limitations,  a  venomously  dangerous  man. 


(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 
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What  the  retail 
salesman  can  tell 

you  about  ink 


TODAY  the  man  behind  the 
counter  in  most  retail  stores  is  a 
real  salesman.  He  knows  his 
business.  He  knows  merchandising 
values.  He  can  teli  you  why  one  kind 
of  writing  paper  is  better  than  another 
—  why  this  or  that  paste  or  mucilage 
is  the  one  you  should  have  for  your 
purpose. 

Take  the  matter  of  ink,  for  instance. 
Any  salesman  who  knows  the  mer- 
chandise will  tell  you  that  Signet  Ink 
will  not  so  affect  your  steel  pen  that  it 
will  rust  and  write  poorly.  He  knows 
that  Signet  will  not  form  a  sediment 
and  build  on  a  pen;  that  a  pen  dipped 
in  Signet  glides  so  smoothly  over  the 
paper  that  you  can  actually  feel  its 
goodness.    He  knows,  too,  that 


Signet  Ink  writes  a  pleasing  blue  and 
turns  jet  black- -that,  when  blotted, 
the  writing  still  remains  clear  and 
distinct — that  it  is  absolutely  perma- 
nent— an  ink  that  you  can  trust  when 
writing  papers  of  importance — an  ink 
that  will  not  fade. 

This  real  stationery  salesman  knows 
that  a  dealer  can  buy  Signet  Ink  and 
LePage's  Paste  and  Mucilage  from  his 
jobber  to  as  great  advantage  as  he  can 
buy  from  manufacturers— whether  he 
buys  in  quantity  lots  or  small  orders. 
In  addition,  he  gets  quicker  deliveries, 
much  lower  freight  charges  and  no 
breakage  losses. 

RUSSIA  CEMENT  COMPANY 

Laboratory  and  Factory,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


Signet  Ink  and  LePage's 
Paste  and  Mucilage  are 
thoroughly  dependable 
merchandise.  Back  of  them 
is  a  dominant  national  ad- 
vertising campaign,  the 
same  strong  guarantees 
that  are  back  of  LePage's 
Glue,  and  the  strongest 
kind  of  protection  for  both 
jobber  and  dealer 


Page's 
Mucilage 


^^^T    THE     PERMANENT  ■ 

INK 
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An  Automobile  Battery  Built  Like  a  Bridge 
and  Guaranteed  for  Two  Years 

JF  this  guarantee  needed  an  explanation 
this  would  be  it: 

We  have  built  this  battery  like  a  bridge.  We 
have  braced  every  plate  against  the  terrible 
strain  it  must  resist,  exactly  the  same  way  as 
a  bridge  is  braced.  And  just  as  a  bridge  rarely 
buckles  under  its  load,  so  a  Diamond  Grid 
plate  rarely  buckles  or  short-circuits. 

TN  addition,  we  have  put  a  patented  Philco 
Slotted  Retainer  on  each  side  of  each  posi- 
tive plate.  This  prevents  the  active  material 
from  dropping  off  and  greatly  lengthens  the 
life  of  the  battery. 

These  two  features  make  the  bat- 
tery so  reliable  that  we  assume 
very  little  risk  when  we  guarantee 
it  for  two  years. 

But  after  all,  our  guarantee  needs 
no  explanation.  It  is  a  straight  out 
and  out  contract  with  the  car  owner. 
It  is  extraordinarily  long — but  then, 
it  is  based  on  extraordinary  merit. 


THE  "CORD  TIRE"  BATTERY 


Would  your  husband  marry 

you  again? 


EX3RTUNATE  is  the  woman 
*  whoran answer" Yes."  Butmany 
a  woman,  if  she  is  honest  with  her- 
self, is  forced  to  be  in  doubt—  after 
that  she  pays  stric  ter  attention  to 
her  personal  attractions. 

A  radiant  skin,  glowing  and 
healthy,  is  more  than  a  "sign"  of 
youth.  It/.ryouth.  And  any  woman 
can  enjoy  it. 

Beauty  's  basis 

is  pure,  mild,  soothing  soap.  Never 
go  toslecp  without  using  it.  Women 
should  never  overlook  this  all- 
important   fact.    The  basis  of 

olume  and  efficiency  enable  us 
to  sell  Palmolive  for 


beauty  is  a  thoroughly  clean  skin. 
And  the  only  way  to  it  is  soap. 

There  is  no  harm  in  cosmetics,  or 
in  powder  or  rouge,  if  vou  frequent- 
ly remove  them.  Never  leave 
them  on  overnight. 

The   skin   contains  countless 
glands  and  pores.  These  clog  with 
oil,  with  dirt,  with  perspiration 
with  refuse  from  within  and  without. 

The  first  requirement  is  to  cleanse 
those  pores.  And  soap  alone  can 
do  that. 

A  costly  mistake 

I  larsh,  irritating  soaps  have  led 
many  women  to  omit 
soap.  That  is  a  costlv 
mistake.  A  healthy, 
rosy,  clear,  smool  h  skin 

is  a  clean  skin,  fust  ol 
all. 

There  is  no  need  for 
irritating  soap.  Palm- 
olive  soothes  and  softens 
while  it  cleans.    1 1  con 
tains  palm  and  olive  oils. 

OipvtlfM  t*]l,  Th»  Pllfflollv.  Co     II  It 


Force  the  lather  into  the  pores 
by  a  gentle  massage.  Every  touch 
is  balmy.  Then  all  the  foreign 
matter  comes  out  in  the  rinsing. 

If  your  skin  is  very  dry,  use  cold 
cream  before  and  after  washing. 

No  medicaments 

PaJmolive  is  just  a  soothing, 
cleansing  soap.  Its  blandness 
comes  through  blending  palm  and 
olive  oils.  Nothing  since  the  world 
began  has  proved  so  suitable  for 
delicate  complexions. 

All  its  beneficial  effects  come 
through  gentle,  thorough  cleaning. 
There  are  no  medicaments.  No 

drugs  can  do  what  Nature  docs 
when  you  aid  her  with  this  scien- 
tific Palmolive  cleansing. 

Millions  of  women  get  their  en- 
vied complexions  through  the  use 

of  Palmolive  soap. 

* 

Tht  Palmolive  I  'ornpan  y,  Mitwauket, 
U.  S.  A.  The  Pnlmolivc  Company  of 
(  '(Dtiidn,  Limited,  Toronto.  Otit, 


Palm  and  ohvr  oils  were  royal 
cosmetics  in  the  days  of 
ancient  Egypt 


The  biggest  tube  you  can  buy 


The  new  Double  Size 
is  a  huge  tube  6  inches 
tall  and  holding  }<  oz. 
more  shaving  cream 
than  any  other  package 
you  can  buy.  You  will 
see  the  economy  of  it  at 
once.  It  is  double  size, 
but  not  double  price. 


Williams 

Luxury 

Shaving 
Cream 

Double  Sizf 


IE  J.B.WILLIAMJ 
'    ONBURY  CONN 

11       II  11 


rf^O  get  a  big  surprise  go  to  any  drug 
store  and  ask  for  the  new  Double 
Size  tube  of  Williams'  Shaving  Cream. 

You'll  get  the  biggest  lot  of  shaving 
cream  you  ever  saw — a  huge  tube  (i 
inches  tail,  and  swelled  to  capacity  with 
rich,  luxurious  cream.  A  tube  that 
weighs  4  ounces  and  contains  more 
cream  than  any  other  tube  you  can  buy. 

It  gives  you  a  huge  amount  of  what 
millions  of  men  have  termed  a  whale 
of  a  good  shaving  cream.  We  knew 
this  famous  cream  was  perfect.  But 
men  who  go  on  the  theory  that  when 
you  buy  a  good  thing  it's  economy  to 
buy  a  lot  of  it,  said  an  extraordinary 
shaving  cream  deserved  an  extraordi- 
nary package.  That  we  ought  to  put  a 
higher  caliber  cream  into  a  big  caliber 
tube.  Ilenec  this  mammoth  tube — 
the  biggest  you  can  buy. 

You  will  see  its  economy.  With  it 
you  can  bring  down  the  high  cost  of 
shaving,  for  the  'price  is  less  than  twice 
that  of  the  regular  size  tube  although  it 
contains  a  double  quantity  of  cream. 

It's  more  convenient,  too.  The  aver- 
age man  is  a  careless  buyer.  He  seldom 
buys  the  necessities  that  he  knows  he 
needs  until  a  crisis  drives  him  to  it. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  he'll  shop  all 
around  the  bush,  fritter  away  his  loose 
silver,  and  carry  home  a  pocketful  of 
small  luxuries  without  giving  a  thought 
to  his  empty  tube  of  shaving  cream, 
his  frayed  shoe-lace  or  his  lifeless  garter. 

Haven't  you  often  got  all  set  for 
your  daily  shave,  ready  to  lather  up, 
only  to  find  an  infinitesimal  bit  of 
cream  left  in  the  tube  or  a  niggardly 
stub  of  stick?  You  had  to  make  shift 


with  a  caustic  hand  soap  that  greased 
your  beard  but  didn't  soften  it.  The 
shave  you  got  was  a  nightmare.  Your 
face  and  appearance  suffered.  You 
swore  you'd  buy  shaving  soap  before 
night — and  forgot  to.  And  again  next 
morning  your  face  had  to  be  raked 
instead  of  shaved. 

Don't  you  think  you'll  welcome  this 
Double  Size  t  ube  of  Williams'— a  tube 
so  big  that  you  don't  have  to  think 
about  buying  more  for  months? 

You  don't  need  any  introduction  to 
the  cream.  It's  the  same  soap  that  for 
over  three-quarters  of  a  century  has 
been  famous  for  its  rich,  creamy  lather 
under  any  and  all  conditions.  A  soap 
which  "won't  dry  on  the  face,"  which 
conquers  every  kind  of  beard,  pro- 
tects every  kind  of  skin,  and  which 
leaves  a  delightful  feeling  of  complete 
comfort. 

As  you  know,  Williams'  comes  in 
all  conceivable  forms  —  Cream  — 
Convenient  Holder-Top  Stick  with 
economical  lie -Loads  — Powder — 
Liquid — Mug  Soap — Barber's  Bar. 

Send  for  sam pies — 

your  choice  of  several  forms 

(  ream 
Holder-top  Slick 
Powder 
Liquid 

Send  c2()c  in  stamps  for  trial  sizes  of  all 
four  forms,  then  decide  which  you  pre- 
fer. Or  send  (>c  in  stamps  for  any  one. 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY 
Dept.  A.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Williams' 

AquaVelva 


We  recommend  the  use  of  Williams' 
Aqua  \ Viva  after-shaving  lotion  to 
complete  a  luxurious  shave.  A  few- 
drops  of  this  cooling,  refreshing 
and  exquisitely  perfumed  prepara- 
tion will  .soothe  the  skin  and  give 
it  a  delightful  feeling  of  comfort. 


Williams'83 

THE  J.B.WILLIAMS  COMPANY  MAKERS  ALSO  OF  MATINEE  VIOLETS.  JERSEY  CREAM  AND  OTHER  TOILET  SOAPS. TAljf  POWDER, DENTAL  CREAM.ETC. 
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STYLE  authority,  established  by  designers  of  gfenius, 
is  upheld  by  finest  woolens  and  hand  tailoring  and 
confirmed  by  the  approval  of  those  men,  young  and 
old,  who  dress  in  good  taste  and  appreciate  style. 

Al  l  KM)  DBCKBI  *  COHN.  Makcn,  Chicago,  New  York.  In  Canada:  SOCIETY  URAND  CLOTHES.  LiiniicJ.  Montreal. 
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Do  .you  want  fo  avoid  failures 
in  making  pie  ? 

Then  send  for  the  book  "Balanced  Daily 
Diet,"  which  contains  complete  instructions 
for  making  tender,  flaky  pie  crust  every  time. 
Also  gives  you  1  SO  delicious  exclusive  reci- 
pes, including  the  Date  Cream  Pie  pictured 
here.  96  pages,  illustrated.  Sent  postpaid 
for  10  cents.  Address  Division  K-4,  De- 
partment of  Home  Economics,  The  Procter 
&  Gamble  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Do  you  dare  make 
pie  for  company? 


You  should  know  that  good  pie  crust,  every  time,  is  not  a  matter  of  "  luck." 
It  comes  from  knowing  the  right  kinds  and  proportions  of  shortening  and 
flour,  the  amount  of  water  to  use,  and  the  proper  method  of  baking.  Poor 
shortening,  too  little  shortening,  too  much  water,  or  too  much  handling 
makes  pie  crust  tough;  bread  flour  absorbs  too  much  water;  too  cool  an 
oven  permits  the  filling  to  soak  into  the  crust. 

Good  cooks  prefer  Crisco  for  pastry  because  it  is  the  richest  shortening 
that  can  be  made;  because  it  is  a  pure,  wholesome,  vegetable  product;  and 
because  it  is  tasteless,  thereby  permitting  the  full,  na'tural  flavors  of  the  pie 
filling  to  prevail,  unspoiled  by  any  greasy  taste  in  the  crust. 


See  Cook  Book  offer 

above 


Get  Crisco  from  your  grocer,  in  net  weight,  sanitary  containers, 
one  pound  and  larger  sizes.  Use  it  wherever  you  now  use  lard  or 
cooking  butter.   It  costs  about  the  same  and  you  will  like  it  better. 

Crisco  is  also  made  and  sold  in  Canada 
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AFTERNOON  sun  played  hob  on  the  quays  of  Alexandria,  making  the  air  boil  and 
J\  dance  along  stonework,  above  dock  water,  among  masts  and  funnels.  A  crowd 
f— \  waiting  under  the  sun  found  it  hot.  Leonard  Corsant,  after  some  years  in  the 
■v.  Far  East,  cared  little  for  this  heat  of- Egypt.  He  had  known  worse,  but  now  he 
i\t  impatient  to  go  aboard,  get  out  into  a  good  sea  breeze  once  more,  and  continue  his 
3urney.   He  was  going  home  to  America. 

Through  her  window  in  the  little  sentry-box  office  a  girl  passed  him  his  papers  and 
miled.   She  was  dark,  pretty,  and  much  more  his  friend  than  the  occasion  demanded. 

"Again,  sir!  Ah,  we  always  lose  you!"  she  mourned  in  excellent  French. 

Leonard  returned  her  smile  as  he  took  her  pen.  He  had  a  good-humored  face — 
unburned,  careless,  with  a  hawk  nose  of  rather  determined  cut,  and  easy  bright-blue 
yes.  Lifting  his  hat,  he  bared  a  crop  head  of  close  fair  curls.  He  was  no  ladies'  man 
o  speak  of — they  did  not  bother  him  often;  and  while  he  read  her  printed  slip  he 
nought  this  one  must  be  of  the  kind  that  reveal  tenderness  when  a  ship  casts  off  or  a 
rain  rolls  out.  They  were  not  in  his  line  of  life. 

"Yes,  thank  you — but  see  here,  mademoiselle,"  he  objected,  "I  can't  sign." 

There  was  plague  in  Alexandria.  The  officers  of  public  health  were  anxious.  Their 
aper,' which  the  girl  had  given  him,  said  in  French:  "I  declare  upon  my  honor  as  a 
entleman  that  I  have  no  soiled  linen  in  my  baggages." 

She  looked  at  him  coyly  through  the  grating. 

"Oh,  it  is  a  form,  sir."  t 

"Yes,  but  I  can't  sign  your  form,"  said  Leonard.  "I  have  some  in  my  baggages — 
shirt  and  so  on.    Pardon,  but  this  holy  document  raises  a  point  of  honor." 

The  girl  laughed,  snatched  it  from  his  hand,  snatched  the  pen  also,  and  wrote. 

"There!   I  have  signed,"  she  cried.  "On  my  head  be  all  the  perjury !" 


Leonard  seldom  forgot  a  face,  and  hers  was  too  pretty  to  be  forgotten.  He  had  never 
seen  her  before,  yet  the  name  she  wrote,  blotted  and  held  up  gayly  for  approval  was 
correct — "L.  Corsant." 

The  signature  might  almost  have  been  his  own,  and  beneath  it  she  had  drawn  a 
paraph  that  no  one  could  have  guessed — a  flourish  which  as  a  little  boy  he  had  copied 
from  his  father's  writing.  A  pothook  run  through  a  bull's  head,  his  father  called  it — a 
family  joke,  meaningless.   He  stared  at  this  copy,  then  at  her. 

"How  on  earth  did  you  know?" 

She  laughed  again. 

"Oh,  monsieur,  how  should  I  forget?  You  are  not  in  the  vein  of  compliment  this 
afternoon.  But  me,  I  will  say  you  look  much  better  and  more  brown.  Now  go,  please. 
I  am  busy.  You  pretend  I  forget  you,  when  you  always  block  the  way  standing  on 
your  punctilio." 

The  dark  young  minx  waved  him  farewell  and  rolled  her  eyes  with  a  look  of  the  sort 
called  ravishing.  Leonard  passed  on.  The  queue  of  sweating  Europeans  behind  him — 
Holy  Land  tourists,  who  wore  mosquito  veils  draped  voluptuously  round  ferocious 
helmets — began  in  fact  to  grumble,  push  and  use  unholy,  outlandish  words. 

"Well,  at  last!"  he  thought,  following  his  porters  up  the  Rubattino  gangway. 
"There's  an  Egyptian  mystery  for  you — black  magic.    It's  come  too  late,  of  course." 

He  soon  forgot  this  riddle.  A  very  fat  Italian  woman,  dressed  magnificently,  helped 
him  to  forget  by  waving  her  farewells  to  someone  on  board  and  falling  between  quay 
and  ship.  Blue-gowned  Arabs  calmly  hauled  her  out  with  ropes — one  yelling  mass  of 
rage  and  terror,  crowned  with  muddy  cascades  from  what  had  been  her  Paris  bonnet. 
The  poor  lady  became  a  source  of  artless  glee.  Crew  and  longshoremen  cast  off  merrily. 
Veiled  pilgrims  from  the  Holy  Land  were  still  enjoying  the  memory  of  her  misfortune, 
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and  chuckling,  long  after  Pharos  and  Pharallon  had  sunk 
in  the  horizon. 

Leonard  found  the  voyage  a  disappointment.  After  the 
hot,  dreamy  azure  of  the  Red  Sea,  Mediterranean  water 
seemed  dark,  bleak  and  chilly.  Across  this  old  route  of 
the  Roman  grain  ships  came  biting  winds,  like  those  loosed 
on  the  Trojan  fleet — his  former  schoolbook  enemies, 
Eurus,  Notus,  Africus  all  together — more  fresh  air  than 
he  had  bargained  for.  Aquilo  or  something  worse  blew 
from  the  Adriatic  mouth,  when  all  hands  took  to  the 
smoking  room  and  shivered.  Below  in  the  doctor's  cabin 
he  enjoyed  the  company  of  a  third-class  passenger,  an  old 
Nestorian  monk,  whom  he  treated  to  Gragnano  and 
Flor  de  Dindigul,  and  who  treated  him  to  many  hours  of 
profitable  talk. 

Naples  drew  near  from  the  sea  one  morning  early  as  a 
cold  amphitheater  of  whited  villas.  Its  welcome  took  the 
form  of  a  printed  order,  distributed  with  care  by  men  in 
uniform,  commanding  every  stranger  to  report  himself 
daily  for  ten  days. 

"I  haven't  any  plague,"  said  Corsant.  "Be  hanged  if 
they  keep  me  down  here  to  freeze!" 

His  friend  the  monk  smiled. 

"Your  blood  has  grown  thin  in  the  tropics.  Not  so  thin 
as  mine.  Helas,  beaux  jours  perdus!  Go  then,  my  boy,  in 
God's  name — but  do  not  leave  them  your  next  address!" 

Leonard  took  this  good  counsel,  carried  the  old  man  off 
for  forty-eight  hours  of  happy  mooning  through  Pompeii, 
shook  hands,  parted  and  climbed  into  a  north-bound 
train.  He  was  now  quite  alone  in  the  world,  with  time  to 
waste  and  nothing  to  do.  During  some  years  of  hard 
work  he  had  cherished  the  dream  of  another  Italian  holiday, 
but  now  that  it  had  come 
true  he  found  the  thing  less 
free  and  glorious  than  what 
his  fancy  had  painted. 
Moving  from  one  set  of  ob- 
scure lodgings  to  another — 
to  make  his  money  go  as 
far  as  possible — he  learned 
that  bed  was  the  only  warm 
place,  for  him,  in  Italy.  But 
then  fleas  loved  this  haven 
also.  Thanks  to  a  Chinese 
boy  in  Hong-Kong,  Leon- 
ard's only  greatcoat  was 
traveling  round  by  sea  to 
London.  He  made  light  of 
such  trifles,  and  persevered; 
yet  even  his  long  walks  by 
day,  pilgrimages  on  foot  to 
the  most  lovely  sights,  be- 
came little  by  little  over- 
cast and  saddened.  He  had 
too  much  of  his  own  com- 
pany, was  always  cold. 

One  evening  in  Santa 
Maria  Novella  he  sat  as 
long  as  he  could  with  a 
dark,  hushed,  humped  lit- 
tle crowd,  looking  out  from 
mysterious  gloom  to  where 
the  altar  floated  in  a  haze  of 
candlelight  and  of  young 
voices  singing.  The  con- 
trast moved  him,  touched 
him  within  like  an  allegory 
of  our  poor  humankind.  He 
would  have  stayed  there, 
but  the  mortal  chill  of  the 
church  had  crept  into  his 
bones  and  drove  him  away. 
As  he  went  quietly  out 
through  the  vast  empty  rear 
of  the  darkness,  a  man,  a 
shadow  leaning  on  a  pillar, 
turnedtolookathim.  Leon- 
ard caught  only  a  passing 
impression  that  the  move- 
ment was  quick  and  stiff. 

"Well?  To  bed  with  the 
fleas  again?  "  he  asked  him- 
self outdoors.  "No,  by 
gum!  This  is  bad!" 

His  body  shook,  his  teeth  chattered.  Slapping  himself 
like  a  teamster,  he  crossed  the  piazza  by  starlight  and 
hurried  down  a  narrow  street  to  find  some  refuge,  osteria, 
trattoria,  wine  shop  or  eating  den— whatever  might  first 
appear.  For  some  time  he  found  nothing.  The  way  was 
empty,  dark,  a  rift  among  medieval  shadows.  When  at 
last  a  pair  of  windows  gave  light  ahead,  their  panes  all 
steamy  with  warmth  inside,  he  turned  toward  them, 
opened  the  door  between  and  entered. 

It  was  a  dingy  little  old  restaurant,  a  narrow  room 
which  in  those  days  before  the  war  ran  through  eater- 
cornered  from  Sword  Street  to  Sun  Street.  A  dingy  little 
old  waiter  leaned  against  the  wall  as  though  put  there  and 
abandoned  like  a  worn-out  umbrella.  If  alive,  he  was  the 


only  living  creature  there.  Leonard  had  chosen  a  table 
nearest  the  source  of  heat — a  cavern  mouth  that  breathed 
out  greasy  kitchen  odors — and  had  settled  himself  on  a 
bench  before  the  old  solitary  moved  or  so  much  as  blinked. 

"Good  evening,"  said  Leonard.  "Something  hot,  if  you 
please." 

The  waiter  slowly  detached  his  back  from  the  wall  and 
came  forward  mumbling  excuses. 

"The  cook  has  gone  home  in  rage,  sir.  A  maledicted 
cook,  who  made  asseverations  — — "  Then  as  he  became 
aware  that  his  guest  sat  shuddering  his  aged  eyes  grew 
bright,  shrewd,  kindly.  He  stopped  his  apology  to  cry  one 
compassionate  word — "Freddo!" 

With  that  he  darted  into  the  kitchen,  made  a  great 
clatter,  and  quickly  burst  again  from  the  darkness,  run- 
ning with  a  tumbler,  a  black  bottle  and  a  copper  kettle 
that  steamed. 

"  Prompt  and  intelligent  cuss,"  quoth  Leonard.  In  more 
polite  phrases  he  begged  the  man  to  get  another  tumbler 
and  share  his  toddy. 

"  Oh,  sir,  you  are  too  kind,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  could  not 
think  of  doing  so." 

The  poor  old  chap  was  both  surprised  and  frightened. 
Leonard  had  an  easy  way  with  him,  however,  and  soon  the 
pair  were  hobnobbing  over  Gorgonzola  verde  and  a  good 
round  loaf  of  bread.  Chills  vanished;  likewise  formality. 
The  talk  passed  from  weather  and  hard  times  to  politics, 
then  to  warfare  and  memories;  for  this  dried  little  ancient 
with  his  nutcracker  face  and  beady  eyes  had  tramped  as 
a  boy  soldier  of  Garibaldi's,  and  plainly  a  good  one.  With 
all  the  shop  to  themselves,  they  took  their  ease,  found  each 
other  excellent  company  and  held  a  humble  revel. 

"You  like  that  story,  sir?" 
"I  do,  I  do!"  cried  Corsant,  leaning 
back  and  wiping  his  eyes.   "But  it 
hurts  to  laugh  so." 

"  Then,  sir,  I  will  tell  you  a  yet  more 
comical .  At  Orte  were  three  sisters  — — ' ' 
Just  then  the  Sword  Street  door 
quietly  opened.  A  man  came  in.  The 
laughing  veteran  sprang 
up,  drew  away  and,  as 
though  by  a  trick  on  the 
stage,  faded,  shriveling 
back  into  a  sad  old  waiter. 

He  who  caused  this 
transformation  paid  it  no 
heed,  but  stepped  down 
into  the  room  and  looked 
about  scornfully.  He  was 
a  lusty,  blond  young  man, 
handsome  after  a  fashion 
which,  thought  Leonard, 
was  too  professionally 
male.  His  English  clothes 
fitted  him  too  well,  tighter 


"Ready  I  1  Like 
You  Better  for 
Showing  Spunk, 
But  You're  Co» 
ing  to  Vnwrap 
Me  the  Whole 
Rig,  Whether  We  Take  to  Our 
Hands  and  I  Beat  it  Out  of  You, 
or  Whether  We  Just  Sit  Here  Jill  Night" 


than  need  be,  and  set  off  a  muscular  body  powerful  enough 
for  an  athlete's,  but  not  loose  enough. 

"Good  evening  to  you,"  he  said  in  English. 

Leonard  returned  the  wish. 

The  stranger  paused  by  Leonard's  table.   He  was  smil 
ing,  but  his  eyes  remained  too  pale  and  cold. 

"We  always  meet  in  odd  places,  don't  we?"  He  spoke 
affably.  His  bass  voice  came  from  the  throat  and  seemed 
to  roughen  it.  "I  shouldn't  quite  think  you'd  care  for  this 
though.  There  are  plenty  of  good  beer  halls." 

Corsant,  when  ruffled,  had  a  sleepy  way  of  looking  at 
you.  When  angry — as  a  friend  of  his  expressed  it — his  face 
died.  Now  he  looked  no  more  than  sleepy. 

"It  does  well  enough,  thanks,"  he  said.  "I  can't  recall 
any  other  places  where  we  had  the  pleasure." 

"Oh,  just  as  you  like!"  The  stranger  laughed.  Then 
having  turned  to  see  that  the  servant  was  beyond  earshot, 
he  laughed  again  and  bent  across  the  table.  "I  do  not 
scrape  friendship.  But  we're  off  duty,  eh?  One  good  turn 
deserves  another,  and  I  thought  you  might  like  to  know 
that  they  are  after  you." 

Leonard  had  forgotten  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt  and  a 
quarantine  documents.  Now  he  remembered.  This  war 
ing  seemed  freely  enough  given,  and  probably  true;  st 
he  did  not  like  the  giver  or  the  accompanying  sneer 
condescension. 

"Oh!  Much  obliged,"  said  he.  "Let 'em  come." 
The  light-colored  eyes  flashed  down  at  him  balefully 
"  Good !  We  are  even !  I  leave  you  to — your  friend." 
Removing  his  hat  stiffly,  the  man  swung  round,  marched 
rather  than  walked  past  the  waiter — whom  he  ignored  as 
from  a  height — and  so  went  out  by  the  other  door  into  the 
darkness  of  Sun  Street. 

"Who  was  he,  Gino?"  ' 
The  waiter  thawed,  became  human  again,  and  flung  off 
a  most  inimitable  farewell  with  his  hands. 

"Ah,  that  brute!  Ah,  that  white-eyed  vassal !  I  never 
saw  him  before,  sir." 
"Nor  I,"  said  Leonard. 

He  was  not  so  sure.  That  stiff  wheel  and  turn  of  the 
back  all  in  a  piece  reminded  him  how  someone  had  watched 
him  go  out  of  church. 

"For  all  his  garments  and  his  altitude,"  said  Gino. 
grinning,  "he  behaved  as  one  in  a  hurry.  No  repose.  Why 
fluster  so  grandly?  Why  should  one  hurry,  sir?  The  mar 
cannot  consume  the  time;  no,  the  time  consumes  the  man.' 
Corsant  agreed. 

"  You  speak  like  Horatius  Flaccus.  Have  we  any  mor( 
hot  water?  If  so— the  evening  is  young— come,  sit  dowr 
and  let  us  finish  that  yarn  of  the  three  sisters." 

// 

BEING  a  young  man  who  took  things  as  they  happenec 
and,  like  John  Silver,  kept  company  very  easy,  Leonarc 
soon  forgot  these  adventures  in  travel.  Nothing  came  o: 
them  except  a  long  illness  after  his  chill.  He  spent  som< 
weeks  abed  in  France — dreary  weeks,  ex 
ceeding  lonesome — and  reached  Englani 
later  as  a  pale,  thin  convalescent,  hollov 
about  the  eyes  and  tottery  on  the  legs. 

To  get  well  he  made  straight  for  th 
country.  More  than  once  in  childhood  hi 
father  had  told  him  if  ever  he  should  visi 
England  he  must  go  search  out  a  little  ol 
village  near  the  sea. 

"Our  people  came  from  there  or  clos 
by,"  his  father  had  said.  "  We'll  have  to  se  J 
the  Devil's  Nose  together  and  pass  throug  i 
it  for  luck,  my  boy.  We  need  to  freshe  J 
ours.   A  couple  of  centuries  gone,  I  dar 
say,  since  one  of  us  did  it.  Some  day  we' 
go  there  on  pilgrimage." 

These  dark  sayings  took  a  child's  fane 
at  the  moment,  lay  in  the  same  storeroor 
with  other  memories,  bits  of  old  tales,  fair 

books,  things  imagined  or  facts  mysi  E 
terious  because  half  understood, an 
so  to  the  young  man  had  sometime  f 
a  trace  of  their  faded  color  and  fn 
grance.   Leonard  had  made  of  hi  - 
father  a  legendary  hero,  powerfu 
gentle,  with  dark  blue  twinklin 
eyes — a  form  surrounded  by  th 
bright  mist  of  early  adoration.  The 
had  never  gone  on  any  pilgrimagi 
But  as  a  grown  man,  without  liv  , 
ing  kindred,  he  had  once  or  twk 
vaguely  meant  to  do  some  day  win 
his  father  proposed,  if  only 
pagan  rite,  the  pleasing  of  a  shad' 
Always  before  in  England  he  ha 
been  kept  too  busy. 

"A  sick  man,"  he  thought,  "hi 
no  right  to  bother  his  friends.  £ 
now's  a  good  time.  The  little  ol 
place,  whatever  it's  like — the  dull" 
the  better— will  do  for  'loungii 
round  and  sufferin'.'   The  inn 
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ed  Merles,  I  see.  Wire  for  a  room  and  ask  to  be  met. 
Ml  go  dow  n,  as  father  said,  for  luck." 
lc  went,  therefore,  alone.  The  month  was  May,  the 
nu'v  an  afternoon  dream  of  green  fields  gliding  past, 
Bly  to  a  sick  man's  eyes,  and  to  his  mind  one  drowsy 
lfort  that  promised  the  return  of  health.  Toward  eve- 
g,  at  a  tiny  station  under  a  hawthorn  hedge,  he  stepped 
n  his  compartment  into  a  brisk  yet  mild  air  smelling 
green  grass  and  the  sea,  and  a  light  that  spread  as 
n  vast  distances  uncon  fined  yet  softly  tempered  and 
oding. 

in  old  man  peered  at  his  face,  nodded  without  a  word 
[,  taking  his  kitbag,  led  him  behind  the  hedge,  where 
)d  a  shaggy  moorlandish  pony  in  a  cart.  Leonard 
ibed  slowly  to  a  seat,  the  old  man  hopped  up  nimbly, 
pony  jumped  and  started  off,  trotting  with  wild  and 
ll  ardor. 

Iphill,  downhill,  byroads  or  lanes,  always  deep-sunken 
ween  hedge  banks,  they  jogged,  rattling.  Now  and 
in,  sidelong  through  the  gate  of  a  field  or  forward  from 
le  height,  Corsant  caught  brief  glimpses  of  the  land- 
De;  rolling  hills  all  patchworked  in  great  squares,  rich 
;n,  pale  green,  bright  red,  and  where  young  wheat  had 
started,  faint  rose  and  green  as  changeable  as  taffeta. 
;  chiefly  the  way  wound  along  in  secret,  hidden  by  wild- 
er banks  and  hedges,  a  dusky  tunnel  under  the  trees, 
n  one  of  its  darkest  hollows  the  driver  halted  his  pony, 
le  said  nothing,  but  sat  and  waited.  Corsant  did  the 
>e.  A  minute  or  two  passed  thus. 
>n  their  right  hand  the  tangle  of  thorns  and  beech  was 
ten.  Two  stone  pillars  with  chains  hanging  between 
n  stood  in  a  gap,  through  which  Leonard  saw  garden 
iers,  shrubs,  and  deeper  within,  half  hidden,  the  win- 
's of  a  dark  stone  house.  The  place  seemed  empty  and 
lected.  Red  valerian  ran  wild  there. 
Well?"  said  he  at  last. 

urning,  he  caught  the  driver's  eye  for  the  first  time,  and 
r  for  an  instant.  There  was  an  odd  look  in  it,  some- 
ig  like  respect,  sympathy  even,  mixed  with  shrewd 
erstanding. 

Why,  sir,"  replied  the  old  man,  "the  chains  are  locked, 
Oh,  is  this  the  inn?" 

quick  sidelong  glance  that  began  to  be  a  stare  was  the 
er's  answer.   Then  he  corrected  himself,  and  sat  as 
ire,  watching  the  pony's  ears. 
You  wish  to  go  to  the  inn  first  then,  sir?" 
Yes,  of  course." 

Beg  pardon,  sir."  The  man  gathered  his  reins  and 
re  on.  "I  misunderstood,  sir." 

hey  jogged  in  silence  down  a  hill  and  up  another, 
led  left  at  a  crossroads,  turned  right  where  many  lanes 
,  and  so  went  twisting  through  a  green  labyrinth 
re  twilight  fell.  At  last,  about  lamp-lighting  time, 
r  descended  a  short  curving  street  lined  with  thatched 
ages,  in  the  lower  end  of  which  their  pony  halted 
lout  command.  Here  the  driver  hopped  out,  unloaded 
3ant's  bag  and  guided  him  through  the  gate  of  a  small 
len  to  a  lighted  doorway.  Inside  the  house  a  stout  old 
lan  carrying  a  lamp  greeted  him  kindly. 
Good  evening,  sir." 

er  voice  was  pleasant,  her  ruddy  face  all  a  broad  smile 
welcome.  While  she  added  some  speech  about  dinner 
bed,  an  aged  white  bull  terrier  coasted  round  her 
ts,  approached  in  purblind  fashion  and  sniffed  the 
nger's  legs.  Afterward,  at  table,  she  stood  beaming 
irtly  on  him  as  he  ate. 

I'm  sorry  my  husband  made  that  blunder,  sir,"  she 
.  "It  was  a  pity  to  take  you  out  of  your  way,  but  he 
ight  you  might  wish  to" — she  stopped,  then  changing 
picking  her  words  carefully,  concluded  — "might  care 
jok  about  you  a  bit." 

eing  drowsy  and  tired,  Corsant  answered  at  random. 
Oh,  it's  all  right,  Mrs.  Merle."  He  stifled  a  yawn, 
i  excellent  dinner.  I  foresee  this  house  of  yours  is  the 
e  for  a  man  to  get  well  in." 

I  hope  so  indeed,  for  you,  sir,"  she  replied  heartily, 
lo  indeed,  I  assure  you." 

hey  were  very  friendly  persons,  he  thought.  Going 
:airs  early,  he  found  his  groom  of  the  pony  was  now 
im  of  the  chamber,  for  by  pleasant  candle  and  hearth 
t,  old  Merle,  with  a  brass  warming  pan,  stood  caressing 
sheets  in  a  vast  Pickwickian  bed.  This  ancient  seemed 
dry  and  nimble,  but  silent,  indoors  as  out.  To  a  mild 
<tion  if  the  room  needed  so  much  stoking,  he  listened 
ly,  replied  in  brief:  "The  night  air  is  poison,  sir"; 
so  took  his  leave  with  respectful  wishes. 
'The  love  that  follows  us  sometime  is  our  trouble,'" 
Jght  Leonard,  but  he  waited  till  the  old  man  went 
nstairs  before  hauling  the  fire  apart  and  opening  his 
iows.  For  a  while  he  lay  watching  the  stars  through 
ame  of  dark  leaves  and  vines;  then  to  the  hushing 
e  of  the  sea  behind  some  hill  and  the  squeak  of  a  churn- 
weaving  nocturnal  spells  round  and  round  the  house 
ell  asleep,  greatly  contented  and  at  home, 
he  weeks  that  followed  made  his  content  all  the  deeper. 
m  rain  lashed  the  windows  and  the  elms  tossed  and 
len  seas  rumbled  in  the  distance  he  lounged  by  the 


little  parlor 
fire,  reading, 
smoking, 
dozing  like 
the  fat  boy 
of  Dingley 
Dell,  while  the  old 
white  bull  terrier 
snored  on  the 
hearth,  a  coffin  of 
a  clock  ticked  sol- 
emnly, blinking 
its  brazen  eye  at 
him,  and  a  bull- 
finch  in  the 
kitchen  piped  a 
few  notes,  for- 
lornly sweet,  dur- 
ing the  pauses  of  the  wind.  He 
was  the  one  guest  there,  alone 
like  a  single  passenger  at  sea. 
Mrs.  Merle  and  her  husband  he 
seldom  encountered,  for  they  not 
only  took  care  that  no  one  else 
disturbed  him  but  kept  them- 
selves remarkably  out  of  the 
way.  In  fine  weather — it  soon 
turned  fine — he  went  outdoors 
so  early  and  returned  so  late  that 
of  the  village  people  he  saw,  as  it 
happened,  little  or  nothing  but 
a  face  here  and  there  at  a  win- 
dow.   His  first  walks  led  him 
toward  the  sea,  along  high  cliffs, 
to  lie  sheltered  by  the  dark  spines 
and  gold  of  gorse,  and  from  a 
green  preci- 
pice edge  to 
look  down 
on  sparkling 
water,  head- 
lands that 
slantedaway 

each  to  its  parson-and-clerk 
pair  of  outermost  crags,  and 
far-curved  surf,  white  streaks 
that  seemed  motionless  in 
the  distance.  Mild  air 
soothed  and  healed,  the  sun 
tanned  him  like 
an  Indian. 

A  fortnight  of 
this  life  saw  him 
well.  He  began 
to  scour  the 
country,  taking 
walks  that  grew 
longer  and 
longer,  setting 
out  at  sunrise, 
returning  at 
dusk  with  a 
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stride  that  never  tired  any  more,  a  giant  appetite  for 
Mrs.  Merle's  gooseherries  and  clotted  cream. 

One  noonday,  being  far  afield,  both  hungry  and  thirsty, 
he  entered  a  quiet  little  town  which  sweltered  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  valley.  Its  thoroughfare  was  empty  and  hot. 
From  glaring  cobblestones  he  stepped  into  the  darkness 
of  an  old  coaching  inn,  the  W  hite  Hart.  Here  a  dismal 
waiter  brought  him  cold  veal  pie,  strong  beer,  sweating 
cheese  and  angrily  green  gherkins. 

"Haven't  you  any  — lighter  trifle?"  asked  Leonard. 

The  man  struggled  with  his  grief  a  while. 

"I'll  ascertain,  sir,"  he  replied  without  hope.  "It's  not 
likely,  but  cook  might  have  made  trifle." 

"Good  Lord,  no!"  said  Corsant  in  haste.  "These  will 
do  very  well." 

In  that  close  heat  they  were  formidable.  He  marie  the 
best  of  it,  however,  and  attacked  them  with  care.  The 
room  wits  cool  though  moldy.  He  ate  alone,  but  through 
a  glazed  partition  could  look  into  the  aged  coffee  room, 
where  two  persons  sat  talking.  One  was  a  tall,  black- 
haired  man  with  a  bass  voice;  the  other,  hidden  by  his 
broad  (moulders,  a  girl. 


"No,  miss,  that  colt  was  a  chestnut. 
You're  thinking  of  the  brown  filly.  No, 
another  trace  altogether.    At  Newbury, 

in  the  eighties,  before  you  were  born  " 

"Why,  George,  what  are 
you  saying?"  came  the  girl's 
voice.  "It's  not  often  one 
catches  you  in  the  wrong." 

"Not  on  that  point,  thank 
you,  miss,"  replied  the  bass, 
quietly  stubborn.  "Now  go 
back  as  far  as  Ormonde's 
year  — — " 

The  girl  interrupted  again. 
Leonard  caught  only  a  few  of 
their  words,  but  knew  that 
they  were  discussing  horses, 
and  gathered  that  the  girl 
upheld  her  end  of  the  argu- 
ment. Somewildcountrytom- 
boy,  he  thought;  a  type  which 
he  had  seen  before,  and  dis- 
liked; loafing  in  a  dingy  bar, 
smoking  with  men,  talking 
slang,  airing  her  worldliness. 

Presently  the  man  laughed 
at  something  and  leaned  back. 
Over  his  shoulder  the  girl's 
face  appeared,  smiling.  It  was 
not  at  all  the  face  of  a  tom- 
boy; mischievous  indeed  and 
young,  but  even  in  that  shad- 
owy den  alight  with  intelli- 
gence. Her  eyes,  large  and 
black,  were  looking  straight 
in  through  the  dusty  window 
pane. 

"Why!  There  " 

She  sprang  up  from  her 
chair  and  stood  for  an  in- 
stant leaning  forward,  her  face  wonderfully 
brightened,  her  lips — Corsant  had  time  to 
mark  what  a  clear  red  they  were — parted 
in  surprise.  Next  moment,  she  had  sat  down, 
hidden  again  behind  her  companion. 

"That  was  extraordinary!    For  half  a 

second,  you  know,  I  thought  " 

The  rest  Corsant  did  not  hear.  But  the 
man,  who  had  neither  turned  nor  moved, 
presently  replied  to  her: 

"No,  he  won't  be  here  for  another  week, 
miss.  I'll  try  to  have  everything  ready  as 
you'd  like  it." 

"  It  is  now,  George.  You're  quite  splen- 
did," said  the  girl's  voice.  "I  was  and 
am  delighted." 

Not  long  afterward,  through  the  glass, 
Leonard  saw  them  rise  and  go,  the  tall 
man  following  her  with  unstudied  though 
evident  respect.  She  herself  was  fairly 
tall.  Both  were  slender,  and  in  their  easy, 
outdoor  way  of  moving  they  seemed 
vaguely  alike.  When  they  had  vanished  a 
clack  of  hoofs  and  rattle  of  wheels  on  cob- 
bles passed  down  the  street  and  left  it 
sleeping.  Leonard  continued  to  stun  his  appetite  with 
a  cold,  leaden,  pasty  and  discolored  cheese. 

"Wonder  who  she  thought  I  was?"  He  mused  at 
the  dingy  window  panes,  as  if  behind  them  her  bright- 
ness lingered.  "Shouldn't  mind  being  the  right  chap." 

That  afternoon  he  walked  some  fifteen  miles  more, 
homeward  roundabout.  He  went  slowly,  for  the  green 
sunken  lanes  held  much  heat  and  little  stir  of  air;  but 
their  hedgerow  banks  imprisoned  the  sight  only  to  en- 
rich it.  Wild  flowers  campion,  violets,  snitehwort, 
herb  Robert  -  filled  the  grass  and  lined  both  sides  of 
the  road  higher  than  a  man's  head.  On  a  hilltop  he  paused  to 
catch  the  draft  of  soft  sea  breeze  and  hear  a  pair  of  skylarks. 

"She  was  mighty  pretty,"  he  thought;  and,  becoming 
aware  that  he  thought  so,  was  surprised  at  his  own  irrele- 
vance. "What?  Running  in  my  head,  is  she?  What  for?" 
He  went  on  downhill.  These  walks  began  to  be  tiresome. 
In  the  Pickwickian  bedroom  at.  Mrs.  Merle's  that  eve- 
ning he  found  his  wash  had  come  home  again.  Once  before 
the  wrapping  had  been  written  on  "For  Lieutenant 
Corsant."  Now  the  inscription  ran,  "For  Captain  Cor- 
sant," and  under  I  he  I  wine  someone  had  stuck  a  nosegay 
of  wallflowers.  "Going  up  in  the  world,"  thought  Leonard. 
"  If  promotion  keeps  on  they'll  have  me  the  'very  pattern 
of  a  modern  major  gineral.'" 

He  put  the  wallflowers  in  a  glass  of  water. 
"Mighty  pretty,"  said  he.  "Ah  good  in  profile  as  she 
was  full  front." 

/// 

/^URVFI)  gables  of  tawny-gray  thatch  across  t  he  si  reel , 
W  tree  tops  behind   them  where  rooks  fluttered  and 
cawed,  shut  off  all  view  of  |  he  river.  To  see  it,  the  nearest 
(Continued  on  Page  85) 
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THERE  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
commercial  and  business  world  is  now  entering  a 
new  era;  that  the  long  upward  trend  in  commod- 
ity prices,  which  set  in  before  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, has  now  definitely  come  to  an  end;  and  that  from 
now  on  we  shall  witness  a  broad  downward  trend  in  prices 
and  interest  rates.  After  the  Napoleonic  Wars  England  ex- 
perienced approximately  thirty  years  of  declining  prices; 
after  the  Civil  War  the  United  States  experienced  ap- 
proximately fourteen  years.  It  seems  possible  that  history 
is  about  to  repeat  itself,  and  that  the  present  period  is  not 
only  the  culmination  of  a  generation  of  inflation  and  rising 
costs,  but  the  actual  turning  point  in  the  other  direction. 

And  it  further  seems  probable  that  the  period  we  are 
now  entering  will,  in  its  broad  outlines,  be  one  of  real 
prosperity  and  not  depression.  Paradoxical  as  it  sounds, 
it  is  a  fact  that  real  prosperity  can  exist  in  a  period  of 
declining  prices  and  costs;  that  a  community  prospers 
more  when  costs  are  low  than  when  costs  are  high.  The 
great  nations  of  the  world  have  become  rich  during  periods 
of  falling  prices,  not  poor.  The  thirty  years  following  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo  was  the  period  during  which  England 
became  the  great,  wealthy  nation  of  the  world;  the  period 
after  our  own  Civil  War  was  the  time  when  the  founda- 
tions of  our  own  industrial  power  were  laid.  Periods  of 
speculation  and  inflation  have  ever  been  accompanied  by 
retrogression,  not  progression. 

The  present  period  of  deflation  and  business  reaction 
took  the  commercial  world  by  surprise.  Notwithstanding 
the  numerous  warnings  and  danger  signals  of  the  latter 
days  of  1919  and  the  early  days  of  1920,  few  looked  below 
the  surface  in  the  world  of  finance  and  industry,  and  the 
great  majority  of  producers  and  business  men  persistently 
clung  to  the  plausible  and  comfortable  theory  that,  until 
the  world  shortage  of  consumable  goods  caused  by  the 
diversion  of  productive  forces  to  war  work  could  be  cor- 
rected, there  could  not  possibly  occur  an  extended  period 
of  deflation  or  business  reaction.  The  inexorable  law  of 
demand  and  supply  would  surely  hold  prices  up,  or  push 
them  higher,  until  supplies  had  been  enlarged  to  meet  the 
insistent  demand  of  the  times.  And  it  was  held  that  the 
only  way  through  which  prices  could  finally  be  forced  down 
would  be  through  an  increase  in  production  to  a  point 
where  the  demand  would  be  more  than  satisfied.  This  in- 
crease, it  was  held,  could  not  possibly  be  brought  about  in 
less  than  two  or  three  years'  time,  in  view  of  the  inefficiency 
of  labor,  the  strain  on  capital  and  credit,  and  the  shortage 
in  the  supply  of  human  needs  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Three  Elements  of  Prosperity 

NOTWITHSTANDING  these  plausible  and  apparently 
sound  arguments,  the  deflation  came  on  just  the  same; 
and  it  came  on  for  the  same  reason  that  the  believers  in  con- 
tinued inflation  used  in  their  arguments — the  inexorable  law 
of  demand  and  supply  brought  it  all  about.  The  one  great 
mistake  made  by  the  students,  economists,  bankers  and 
business  men  who  took  the  continued-inflation  view  was 
that  they  overlooked  the  fact  that  everything  is  relative 
in  economic  law  as  in  everything  else.  Supply  and  demand 
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are  relative  things.  A  year  ago  this  country  was  suffering 
from  underproduction;  to-day  it  is  suffering  from  over- 
production. This,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  vol- 
ume of  production  has  not  increased  at  all — in  fact,  has 
fallen  off  seriously.  But  demand,  which  was  insistent  a 
year  ago,  has  shrunk  to  very  small  proportions. 

So,  without  having  been  obliged  to  go  through  that  long 
period  of  urgent  effort  for  the  increase  of  production — 
which  it  was  asserted  would  require  two  to  five  years — we 
find  ourselves,  in  less  than  one  short  year,  in  the  throes  of 
a  period  of  overproduction. 

Most  current  comment  in  relation  to  the  present  situa- 
tion is  curiously  superficial.  Men  constantly  mistake 
causes  for  consequences  and  vice  versa,  in  business  and 
financial  circles,  and  in  attempting  to  diagnose  present 
conditions  the  majority  of  business  doctors  cling  closely 
to  the  habit  of  examining  the  surface  of  things  and  ignor- 
ing the  fundamentals.  Thus  we  hear  that  deflation  was 
brought  about  by  artificial  acts  of  the  bankers,  by  Wall 
Street  excesses,  by  the  delay  in  making  peace  with  Ger- 
many, by  our  failure  to  join  the  League  of  Nations,  by  the 
stubbornness  of  the  farmers,  by  the  arrogance  of  labor, 
by  the  agitation  of  the  newspapers  in  attempting  to  dis- 
courage demand,  while  one  economic  writer  has  asserted 
that  "the  Republican  Party  brought  deflation  about  in 
order  to  get  the  credit  of  the  recovery  in  business  which 
will  naturally  follow  in  time." 

And  the  comments  have  been  curiously  uniform  in  the 
view  that  deflation  is  an  unmixed  evil  for  the  country. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  many  that  it  is 
really  a  blessing;  that  the  occurrences  of  the  last  year 
have  turned  the  trend  from  a  path  which  was  leading 
directly  to  destruction  into  a  path  of  safety  and  health. 

Like  all  human  phenomena,  true  explanations  of  the 
causes  of  abnormal  situations  are  generally  very  simple. 
It  is  so  in  this  case.  Prosperity  in  any  modern,  civilized 
community  is  due  to  the  presence  of  three  elements  in 
sufficient  supply — raw  or  crude  materials,  labor  and  capi- 
tal. Without  these  no  nation  or  people  can  really  progress; 
with  them  prosperity  is  always  present  in  some  degree,  and 
is  limited  only  as  the  supply  of  these  elements  is  limited. 

In  the  United  States  we  always  have  the  raw  or  crude 
materials.  Usually  we  have  sufficient  labor  and  sufficient 
capital.  But  up  to  1920  our  capital  supply  had  for  many 
years  been  becoming  less  and  less  plentiful;  our  labor 
supply  was  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  restricted. 
The  point  was  reached  early  in  1920  when  the  shortage  of 
labor  became  so  acute  that  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  consumable  goods  were  hindered,  then  delayed  and 
finally  blocked.  There  were  more  jobs  than  men,  and  daily 
this  situation  became  more  acute.  And  at  the  same  time 
the  supply  of  capital  was  decreasing  daily.  The  inflation 
period  had  gone  so  far  and  the  costs  of  living  and  producing 
so  high  that  an  absolute  deadlock  was  reached.  The  cost 
of  living  had  been  rising  nearly  twice  as  fast  as  the  rise  in 


purchasing  power,  and  an  impossible  situation  had  beer 
reached.  Something  had  to  slow  up  or  stop,  and  this 
something  was  consumption.  People  stopped  consum 
ing  in  an  abnormal  way  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  th< 
other.  Consumption  was  cut  down  to  the  irreducibU 
minimum.  This  elimination  of  the  volume  of  consumptior 
was  more  marked  and  more  far-reaching  than  in  ordinary 
periods  of  reaction  and  deflation,  simply  because  the  pre 
ceding  inflation  had  been  marked  by  a  country-wide 
speculative  movement;  a  profiteering  habit  had  crept  intc 
the  lives  of  people  everywhere.  We  were  all  profiteering  t< 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  manufacturer  was  stocking 
up  with  raw  materials  and  making  long-term  contracts  a 
high  prices  on  the  theory  that  prices  would  be  still  highe 
in  the  future;  the  jobber  was  buying  beyond  his  ordinary 
needs  for  the  same  reason;  so  was  the  retailer;  while  th* 
consumer  bought  more  than  he  currently  needed  whereve 
he  had  the  money  or  credit  to  finance  his  purchases.  Wi 
all  bought  more  sugar,  more  coffee,  more  shoes,  mon 
clothes,  more  land,  more  of  everything  than  would  havi 
been  the  case  in  normal  times.  Business  firms  and  manu 
facturers  signed  long-term  leases  at  fabulous  rentals  in  th> 
fear  that  later  they  would  have  to  pay  still  more;  thou 
sands  of  concerns  enlarged  or  planned  enlargements  o 
plants;  impossible  wages  and  salaries  were  paid  and  littl 
hesitancy  was  indulged  in  regarding  the  very  high  costs  o 
securing  credit  or  borrowing  money.  It  was  urged  tha 
with  advancing  prices  and  persistent  demand  a  busines 
man  could  well  afford  to  pay  10  per  cent  for  money,  wher 
in  normal  times  5  per  cent  would  have  been  a'burden. 

The  True  Cause  of  Deflation 

THUS  when  everybody  in  the  consuming  world  stoppe 
buying,  stopped  profiteering,  the  falling  off  in  demar. 
was  far  more  acute  than  would  have  been  the  case  in  ord: 
nary  times.  The  business  of  profiteering  disappeared  lik 
mist  before  the  morning  sun.  Even  normal  demand  wa 
largely  absent,  because  the  average  consumer  had  on  han 
or  had  contracted  for  far  more  than  his  normal  supplies 
Such  is  the  whole  simple  explanation  of  what  has  hap 
pened  to  this  country  and  to  the  civilized  world  during  th 
past  year.  The  period  of  inflation— a  long  world-wid 
tendency— became  so  acute  and  far-reaching  by  early  192' 
that  the  cost  of  consumable  goods  had  far  outrun  tin 
purchasing  power  of  consumers,  and  the  tendency  had  ti 
stop.  We  had  run  out  of  our  supply  of  two  of  the  thret 
factors  which  modern  civilization  must  have  in  order  t< 
carry  on  its  activities.  Capital  and  labor  were  no  longe 
in  supply,  and  without  these  our  unlimited  raw  material, 
were  of  no  more  value  to  us  for  the  time  being  than  are  tin 
raw  materials  of  Russia  at  the  present  time. 

But  not  only  has  much  comment  regarding  the  presen 
situation  and  the  recent  change  in  the  financial  and  busi 
ness  trend  been  singularly  lacking  in  anything  but  super 
ficial  analysis,  but  comments  regarding  the  outlook  an- 
the  future  trend  of  business  and  finance  in  this  countr 
persist  in  taking  only  a  superficial  or  limited  view.  R<  I 
action  from  present  conditions  is  freely  predicted ;  revivs 
of  business  is  forecast  in  many  quarters;  hopeful  view  | 
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taken  of  the  future.  But  most  of  such  comment  does 
;  appear  to  go  below  the  surface,  any  more  than  com- 
11 1  on  the  past  year  looks  for  the  fundamental  causes, 
i  are  told  that  the  cost  of  labor  is  coming  down;  that 
lital  will  soon  become  more  available;  that  liquidation 
inventories  will  in  time  right  the  situation.  All  these 
self-evident  truths,  but  do  they  lead  us  very  far? 
61  t  he  present  liquidation  is  completed  shall  we  be  back 
>rewar  conditions?  Will  commodity  prices  resume  their 
vard  trend  with  continued  strain  on  capital,  thus  bring- 
about  another  period  of  inflation  and  speculation?  Or 
11  we  return  to  ordinary  peacetimes,  where  speculative 
vements  are  sporadic  and  temporary  and  where  the 
rkets,  over  reasonable  periods  of  time,  tend  to  balance 
mselves,  and  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  operates 
vhat  we  recognize  as  a  normal  way? 
t  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  only  worth-while  study 
;he  future  is  a  type  of  analysis  which  will  give  us  some 
sonable  idea  of  what  the  fundamental  trends  of  finance 
1  industry  are  likely  to  be — in  the  large — for  the  years 
come.  Only  by  this  method  can  we  look  with  any 
fidence  into  the  future.  If  we  cannot  know  something 
;o  the  probable  trend  of  the  cost  of  living,  of  the  cost 
:apital  and  of  the  broad  path  which  civilized  countries 
likely  to  follow  during  the  next  decade  or  two,  then 
average  man  can  only  view  the  future  with  misgiving 
1  doubt.  If  we  accept  it  as  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
»r  a  temporary  lapse,  such  as  that  of  the  present,  the 
■Id  is  going  to  enter  another  period  of  inflation,  of 
anting  costs  and  interest  rates,  of  world  speculation, 
n  we  are  simply  piling  up  factors  in  our  minds  which  in 
e  will  make  for  a  worse  breaking  down  of  civilization 
n  most  of  us  have  been  able  to  imagine, 
t  is  therefore  well  worth  while  that  we  should  study  the 
damental  situation  in  order  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  we 
entering  a  trend  in  financial  and  commercial  affairs 
ch  leads  not  to  danger  but  to  safety, 
'he  writer  believes  that  we  are  entering  such  a  period 
;afety,  and  that  we  are  now  at  the  turning  point.  He 
eves  that  a  long  trend  of  declining  costs  and  declining 
imodity  prices  is  ahead  of  us;  that  interest  rates  will 
d  toward  ease  for  many  years  to  come;  that  specula- 
i  orgies,  such  as  we  have  recently  witnessed,  are  ex- 
nely  unlikely  to  recur  for  a  long 
e  to  come;  and  that  the  pro- 
tion  of  wealth,  with  genuine 
gress  and  prosperity,  can  be 
irly  visualized  at  the  present 
e.  In  other  words,  the  funda- 
ital  outlook  for  the  United 
tes,  and  in  the  long  run  for  the 
;  of  the  world  also,  is  an  out- 
c  of  hope  and  confidence,  not  of 
rouragement  and  despair. 

Effects,  Not  Causes 


HE  reasons  for  this  confident 
ind  hopeful  view  are  not  far  to 
c.  Recurring  again  to  the  fun- 
nental  fact  that  the  three  ele- 
lts  of  prosperity  are  sufficient 

materials,  capital  and  labor, 
us  glance  back  twenty  years  or 
re  at  the  commercial  and  finan- 

world.  For  nearly  twenty 
rs  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
rid  War  all  civilized  countries 
e  traveling  steadily  toward  the 
dition  which  has  recently  cul- 
lated— acute  shortage  of  capi- 
and  labor.  Commodity  prices 
[  interest  rates  rose  almost  with- 
interruption  during  that  period. 
:h  year  it  cost  the  typical  fam- 
more  and  more  to  live;  each 
r  the  demands  for  capital  and 
lit  became  more  insistent  the 
•Id  over.  In  this  country  the 
id  development  of  our  natural 
)urces,  the  far-reaching  growth 
the  modern  idea  of  corporate 
duct  ion,  the  growth  of  the  spec- 
tive  motive  in  the  life  of  the 
rage  man,  the  rapid  develop- 
nt  and  expansion  of  the  modern 
tern  of  producing  wealth  by 
Jit  instruments  all  these  fac- 
4  were  laying  the  foundation  of 
ated  values,  and  as  natural  con- 
uences  the  efficiency  of  wealth 
duction  was  not  keeping  pace 
h  consumable  demand  ;  the 
intry's  credit  instruments  were 
lergoing  a  more  urgent  strain, 
e  country  was  growing  in  p  opti- 
on and  wealth,  but  genuine 
ilth  creation  was  giving  place 


more  and  more  to  the  business  of  capitalizing  assets  and 
equities,  and  seeking  a  more  or  less  fictitious  prosperity. 
So  commodity  prices  continuously  tended  upward;  inter- 
est rates  became  accepted  as  normal  at  far  higher  levels 
than  in  earlier  days. 

This  tendency  was  evident  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this 
country.  Though  the  same  factors  toward  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  wealth  had  their  part,  the  cost  of  maintaining  great 
armaments,  ever  increasing  in  size  and  expense,  had  its 
marked  effect  on  conditions  in  Europe,  and  efficiency  in 
wealth  production  there  felt  the  effects  of  these  special 
factors  to  even  a  greater  extent  than  in  this  country. 

Men  are  fond  of  stating  as  causes  of  the  abnormal  con- 
dition of  the  world  prior  to  1914  the  fact  of  the  unrest  of 
labor,  the  growth  of  socialism,  the  spread  of  radical  move- 
ments in  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  these  were  conse- 
quences, not  causes;  they  were  manifestations  of  unrest 
which  was  caused  by  the  growing  difficulty  of  men  to  live 
in  the  face  of  the  increasing  cost  of  living  and  the  in- 
creased cost  of  capital. 

The  advent  of  the  World  War  vastly  accelerated  this 
fundamental  tendency  in  economic  conditions  which  had 
been  going  on  for  so  long.  Had  the  war  never  occurred  it 
is  possible  that  these  tendencies  might  have  continued  for 
another  decade — barring  social  upheavals  in  Europe  or 
this  country  which  might  easily  have  developed,  of  course — 
and  it  might  have  well  been  1930  before  the  tendency 
would  have  culminated.  But  the  war  turned  the  world 
upside  down.  Notwithstanding  the  unhealthy  state  of 
civilization  as  a  whole  in  1913,  the  war  brought  forth 
energies  and  resources  from  the  entire  world  which  most  of 
us  never  dreamed  of.  It  was  freely  predicted  in  the  fall  of 
1914  that  the  war  could  not  possibly  go  on  more  than  a 
year  for  the  reason  that  the  financial  structure  of  the  whole 
world  would  collapse  under  it.  And  yet  it  went  on  more 
than  four  years,  and  its  frightful  cost  in  money  and  credit 
was  many  times  the  highest  estimates  made  at  the  begin- 
ning. And  since  the  close  of  the  war  expenses  incurred  as 
its  result  have  continued  in  most  countries  to  rise  further,  un- 
til they  have  now  reached  totals  which  tax  the  imagination. 

Thus  it  is  probable  that  the  presence  of  the  war  has 
resulted  in  bringing  the  civilized  world  now  to  the  point 
in  its  financial  and  economic  aspect  which  it  would  surely 
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have  reached  some  day,  but  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  pushed  beyond  the  life  of  many  men  now  living. 

It  took  England  thirty  years  or  more  to  liquidate  the 
results  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  During  this  period  of 
liquidation,  when  debts  were  being  paid,  when  inflation 
was  being  eliminated,  wealth  was  increasing  in  England 
and  in  the  British  Empire.  This  was  the  period  during 
which  England  was  becoming  the  great  world  power  she 
has  recently  been.  This  was  the  period  during  which 
efficiency  of  production  was  being  developed,  modern 
methods  of  production  were  being  devised.  Steam  power 
on  sea  and  land  was  cutting  down  costs  of  living  and  mak- 
ing wealth  production  more  possible.  It  was  a  period  of 
declining  commodity  prices  and  improvement  in  the 
standard  of  living. 

The  Immediate  Business  Outlook 


A SIMILAR  period  is  ahead  of  this  country — such  is  the 
writer's  view.  Brushing  aside  for  the  moment  the  cross 
currents,  the  more  temporary  problems  and  perplexities  of 
the  next  year  or  two,  we  may  clearly  view  a  period  ahead 
of  us,  stretching  far  into  the  future,  where  inflation  move- 
ments of  great  size  will  be  absent,  where  speculative 
bubbles  will  be  less  attractive,  but  where  real  wealth  pro- 
duction and  prosperity  will  be  more  generally  prevalent, 
and  where  commodity  prices  and  interest  rates  will  tend 
downward  rather  than  upward. 

This  statement  should  be  accepted,  of  course,  as  a  broad 
outline  only.  It  does  not  follow  that  we  are  to  enter 
immediately  into  a  period  of  full  prosperity;  that  commod- 
ity prices  will,  without  temporary  interruptions  or  recov- 
eries, tend  steadily  downward;  that  interest  rates  the 
world  over  will  immediately  relax,  or  that  no  temporary  or 
seasonal  strains  on  capital  will  be  seen.  On  the  contrary, 
unsettlement  will  be  plentiful  enough  during  the  next 
stormy  year  or  two  or  three,  in  both  this  country  and 
Europe.  But  barring  the  possibility  of  a  more  complete 
collapse  of  European  finance  than  most  of  us  expect,  or 
the  development  of  phenomena  not  now  in  sight,  the 
broad  fundamental  trend  should  be  as  outlined. 

The  reasons  for  this  view  are  many.  In  the  first  in- 
stance the  entire  civilized  world  is  in  a  position  to-day 
where  liquidation  and  deflation 
seem  as  inevitable  as  economic  law. 
The  world  can  be  likened  to  a  great 
business  house  which,  after  years 
of  expansion  and  overextension, 
finally  finds  itself  heavily  in  debt, 
enormously  overextended,  stocked 
up  with  goods  which  cannot  read- 
ily be  sold  at  stable  prices — a  con- 
dition which  is  dangerously  near 
bankruptcy.  Frozen  assets  of  such 
a  business  house  may  be  of  very 
great  value,  but  until  such  assets 
are  converted  into  liquid  wealth 
again  they  cannot  save  the  situa- 
tion. The  only  program  in  such  a 
case  is  liquidation;  otherwise  the 
whole  structure  falls  to  the  ground. 
A  house  in  this  position  has  only 
one  duty  to  perform,  only  one 
road  to  travel.  It  cannot  expand, 
develop  or  boom  itself  along  new 
avenues;  it  cannot  mark  up  its 
prices  and  regain  its  prestige  and 
power  in  this  way.  It  cannot  de- 
velop markets  when  no  markets 
exist;  it  cannot  secure  new  capi- 
tal in  volume  so  long  as  its  own 
financial  condition  is  extended  or 
unsound.  Its  only  immediate  pro- 
gram is  liquidation. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  business  and 
financial  world  to-day  -in  both 
t  his  count  ry  and  Europe.  We  have 
entered  an  era  of  liquidation,  and 
no  new  era  similar  to  the  old  can 
develop  until  liquidation  has  trav- 
eled far  toward  completion.  This 
was  the  process  that  occurred  on  a 
much  smaller  scale  in  the  far  less 
complex  and  far  cruder  and  smaller 
economic  period  thatensued  in  Eng- 
land after  the  Napoleonic  Wars  a 
century  ago,  and  this  is  the  process 
which,  it  appears,  is  ahead  of  the 
world  to-day. 

If  t  his  is  not  true,  if  history  is  not 
going  to  repeat  itself,  and  if  the 
liquidation  of  the  war  and  of  the 
inflation  trend  which  accompanied 
it  is  not  going  to  persist  through  a 
long  period,  then  of  what  use  or 
significance  is  any  attempt  to 
glimpse  into  the  immediate  future? 

(Continued  on  Page  38) 
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SEVERAL  people  walking  in  Kensington  Gardens 
on  their  way  to  Knightsbridge  turned  to  look  at 
the  figure  of  a  tall,  thin,  clean-shaven  man  who 
passed  them  with  a  slow,  steady  stride.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  way  in 
which  he  wore  his 
silk  hat,  pushed 
back  a  little  from 
the  forehead  so 
that  his  gray  hair 
was  visible  on  each 
side  of  his  thin 
temples,  which 
helped  them  to 
recognize  him 
more  easily.  That 
angle  of  his  hat 
had  been  used  by 
his  caricaturists  in 
Punch  and  other 
papers  as  a  dis- 
tinctive feature, 
and  they  empha- 
sized also  the 
sharp  line  of  his 
cheek  bone  and 
his  rather  hawk- 
like nose. 

"That's  Ven- 
ning," said  a 
young  man,  jog- 
ging the  arm  of  a 
girl  who  walked 
with  him. 

They  were 
brother  and  sister, 
by  the  look  of 
them,  and  stood 
stock-still  to  gaze 
at  the  passer-by. 

"Do  you  mean 
the  peace  man?" 
asked  the  girl 
with  a  glance  of 
startled  admira- 
tion. 

"That's  the  fel- 
low. The  Right 
Honourable  Mat- 
thew Venning, 
K.C.,  M.P.  I 
thought  he  was 
in  Geneva — by 
the  papers — draw- 
ing up  the  scheme 

for  a  court  of  international  justice,  and  all  that  sort  of 
humbug." 

"Not  humbug,  Dick!" 

The  brother  and  sister  continued  their  walk,  arguing, 
perhaps,  about  the  possibilities  of  world  peace  and  the 
chance  of  saving  civilization,  which  seemed  in  a  bad  way 
outside  the  quiet  sanctuary  of  Kensington  Gardens,  where 
the  last  of  the  autumn  leaves  were  falling. 

Matthew  Venning  was  conscious  of  this  recognition  by 
some  of  those  he  passed.  Such  a  tribute  to  fame  no  longer 
pleased  him  or  touched  the  vanity  which  is  in  the  soul  of 
most  men.  It  had  become  familiar  and  stale  to  him, 
though  once  a  few  years  ago  he  had  thrilled  a  little  when 
people  nudged  each  other  and  said  "That's  Venning!" 
He  was  only  annoyed  now  when  an  ill-dressed  fellow 
slouched  into  the  pathway  from  behind  a  tree,  raised  a 
black  boxlike  thing  and  snapshotted  him  deliberately 
before  touching  his  hat  and  saying  "Thanks,  sir"  with  a 
respectful  smile. 

"Curse  the  fellow!"  said  Venning  to  himself,  though  he 
allowed  no  shade  of  annoyance  to  pass  into  his  eyes. 

He  had  learned  to  mask  his  thoughts  in  public — in 
private,  too — by  sheer  habit. 

Once  or  twice  lately  he  had  caught  sight  of  himself  in  a 
mirror  and  had  been  rather  shocked  by  the  hard,  ascetic 
look  of  his  own  face.  It  was  like  the  portrait  of  an  idealist 
by  a  sentimental  artist. 

"Lord,"  he  had  said  before  that  mirror  of  his,  "am  I 
getting  dehumanized?  Am  I  becoming  nothing  but  a  pose 
of  the  blameless  public  man— a  sort  of  glorified  Grey?" 

Dehumanized— officialized— that  was  a  horrible  thought 
to  a  man  who  even  now,  in  moments  of  introspection,  be- 
lieved that  life  held  something  more  for  him  than  work  for 
abstract  justice,  speeches  on  the  League  of  Nations,  reports 
on  international  relations.  A  little  human,  personal  joy 
would  put  more  color  into  those  lean  cheeks  of  his,  into  his 
soul.  Why  not,  for  a  man  of  forty-two,  in  the  prime  of  life, 


ILLUSTRATED         BIT       JAMES        M.  PRESTON 


"I  Think  I  Should  Die  If  I  Went  Back  to  the  Same  Con' 
dltlons.    That's  an  Awful  Thing  to  Say,  Isn't  It?" 

at  the  summit  of  his  career,  healthy  in  spite  of  ten  years' 
hard  labor  for  his  country's  sake  and — to  be  honest — for 
his  own? 

Three  years  ago,  when  he  was  thirty-nine — how  much 
better  that  sounded  than  forty-two! — he  had  missed  one 
chance  of  a  little  human  joy,  in  these  very  gardens,  be- 
neath that  tree  which  he  was  now  passing — the  tree  with 
the  great  crack  down  its  trunk  girded  round  by  a  steel 
hoop — near  the  wooden  bench  where  he  had  sat  with 
Margaret  Harington — Margaret  Clandon,  as  she  then 
was.  He  stood  still  and  seemed  to  see  her  there  now  in 
her  white  summer  frock,  so  fresh,  so  youthful,  so  adven- 
turous. He  had  noticed  the  extra  touch  of  color  in  her 
cheeks,  and  the  brightness  of  her  eyes,  as  though  they  had 
caught  the  glint  out  of  the  sunlight  of  that  day.  He  had 
chaffed  her,  saying  "You  look  enormously  beautiful 
to-day !  You  are  a  public  danger  in  Kensington  Gardens !" 
and  her  answer  to  that  had  spoiled  his  daydream  and  all 
the  reason  of  his  walk  from  Curzon  Street,  and  his  escape 
from  heaps  of  papers  of  urgent  importance. 

"I  feel  beautiful,"  she  said.  "I  feel  that  everyone  must 
be  looking  at  me  because  of  my  happiness.  I'm  going  to 
marry  Kenelm  Harington." 

His  habit  of  wearing  a  mask  was  useful  to  him  then. 
His  self-discipline  was  strong  enough  to  keep  his  voice 
steady. 

"Rather  rash,  isn't  it?"  he  said.  "The  war's  not  over 
yet,  and  the  air  force  is  a  pretty  dangerous  service." 

He  remembered  her  answer,  her  look  of  adventure. 

"That's  why  we're  going  to  marry  at  once.  Whatever 
happens,  we'll  have  our  innings — a  week  or  two  of  all  there 
is  in  life.  Nothing  will  matter  afterwards." 

That  was  the  spirit  of  most  war  marriages,  the  determi- 
nation of  youth  to  seize  life,  to  grasp  at  all  that  life  might 
give  before  death  demanded  sacrifice.  Nothing  seemed  to 


matter  afterwards — at  that  time.    Yet  for  those 
who  had  an  afterwards  things  mattered. 

Venning  thought  of  that  as  he  stepped  over  a  low 
railing  and  walked  across  the  grass  for  a  short  cut 

to  the  path  going 
past  the  old  red- 
brick palace. 
Many  of  those 
war  marriages, 
begun  with  such 
courage,  reckless 
of  all  risks,  had 
not  worked  out 
well  for  women 
who  welcomed 
back  shell-shocked 
soldiers,  blind  hus- 
bands, men  who 
were  different 
when  they  came 
back;  nor  for 
young  men  who 
found  the  girls 
they  had  married 
in  haste  did  not 
fulfill  their  first 
ideals.  Yet  in 
spite  of  those 
tragedies,  youth, 
he  thought,  had 
been  wise  to  take 
the  risk.  For  a 
little  while,  any- 
how, they  had 
drunk  their  cup  of 
joy.  He  had  ab- 
stained from  it, 
and  felt  colder  and 
older  for  lack  of 
it.  Fame  was  no 
substitute,  nor 
even  the  knowl- 
edge that  in  his 
work  for  fame  he 
had  not  been  ig- 
noble or  wholly 
selfish. 

In  the  blue  dusk 
of  Kensington 
Gardens,  in  this 
autumn  mist,  in 
this  sanctuary  of 
old  London, 
within  sound  of 
the  motor  omni- 
buses and  all  the  tumult  of  London  life,  lovers  were  walk- 
ing hand  in  hand  or  close  together,  oblivious  of  all  others, 
careless  of  the  world's  misery  after  war,  because  of  private 
satisfaction  and  the  flame  in  their  own  hearts.  These  city 
clerks  and  their  girls,  the  little  Kensington  ladies  who  had  I 
given  rendezvous  to  nice  boys  from  big  houses  round  the  a 
park,  were  not  worrying  because  the  governments  of  i 
Europe  were  jibbing  at  a  court  of  international  justice, 
while  paying  lip  service  to  its  principles.  They  were  not 
worrying  because  civilization  would  go  down  if  the  old 
hatreds  of  Europe — and  the  old  men — prevailed.  Ven- 
ning— the  Right  Honourable  Matthew  Venning,  K.C., 
M. P.— envied  them  their  state  of  mind  and  their  luck  of 
life. 

Then  he  thought  again  of  Margaret  Harington,  who  had 
taken  the  risk  so  gayly.  The  boy  was  all  right— a  bright, 
brilliant  fellow,  charming  in  manner,  without  a  penny 
beyond  his  pay,  which  was  good  enough  then  as  a  major  in 
the  air  force.  He  was  all  right  until  he  did  a  nose  dive  over 
the  lines  near  Arras  towards  the  end  of  things  in  '18  and! 
was  brought  home  in  plaster  of  Paris  after  weeks  in 
hospital.  Then  he  recovered  enough  to  walk  about  with 
sticks,  and  afterwards  without  sticks.  Luck  seemed  tu 
be  with  them;  but  from  what  he  had  heard  lately  the 
fellow  had  had  a  setback. 

"Kenelm  is  nervy — all  wrong  somehow,"  Margaret  had 
written.  "Come  and  see  us.  We're  desperately  poor,  but 
that  doesn't  matter  so  long  as  Kenelm  gets  back  his 
health.  I'm  frightfully  worried  about  that." 

So  he  was  going  to  see  them  for  the  first  time  since  theii 
marriage  three  years  ago.  It  was  Margaret  he  wanted  tc 
see.  He  wondered  how  much  or  how  little  she  had  changed 
since  that  day  in  Kensington  Gardens  when  he  had  beer 
greedy  for  her  and  for  all  the  joy  she  could  give  him,  before 
she  told  him  why  she  felt  beautiful. 

Venning  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  house  in  Hollanc 
Street,  Kensington— a  little  white  house  with  a  shining 
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■ass  knocker.   It  had  been  the  love  nest  of  this  young 

iupk>  in  a  world  of  fire  and  death. 

The  maid  who  answered  his  knock  took  him  into  a  long, 

w  room,  and  he  saw  Margaret  again.  It  was  not  quite 

ie  same  Margaret.  The  look  of  adventure  had  left  her 

rge  brown  eyes.  There  was  a  look  rather  of  endurance  in 

em,  he  thought.    Some  intensity  of  experience  had 

.inned  her  face  a  little,  faded  down  her  bright  color,  given 

;r  womanhood  instead  of  girlhood. 

"It's  splendid  of  you  to  come!"  she  said. 

"I  should  have  come  before,"  he  answered,  "but  this 

•ague  of  Nations  business  " 

"Oh,  I  know  you're  the  same  idealist— working  for  the 
»od  of  humanity  and  all  that!" 

She  spoke  the  words  sincerely,  though  she  laughed,  too; 
it  Venning  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  made  a  gesture  of 
lpatience  with  that  side  of  his  life. 
"Sometimes  work  for  the  good  of  humanity  seems  noth- 
g  but  the  excuse  of  hypocrites." 

He  was  astonished  by  the  change  in  this  girl.  She  was 
ore  beautiful  than  he  had  known  her.  Why  had  he  missed 
e  only  success  worth  having?  Why  had  he  been  thirty- 
ne  instead  of  twenty-six?  How  life  mocked  at  men! 
"Don't  get  up,  Ken,  if  your  back's  hurting  you." 
It  was  when  Margaret  spoke  those  words  that  Venning 
w  Kenelm  Harington  in  the  room. 
He  was  lying  on  the  sofa  by  the  window,  or  rather  when 
mning  came  in  he  had  put  one  leg  on  the  floor  and  raised 
mself  on  a  pile  of  cushions. 

"It  isn't  my  back,"  he  said.  "It's  my  damned  head." 
His  voice  was  sharp  and  irritable,  and  Venning  saw 
argaret's  face  flush  with 
stress  because  of  her  hus- 
nd's  discourtesy.  He  did 
it  give  any  kind  of  greet- 
g  to  his  visitor,  but  held 
t  a  cold,  limp  hand  when 
mning  went  over  to  the 
fa  and  said,  "How  d'you 
i,  Harington?" 
His  answer  was  not 
eerful. 

"  I  can't  say  I  feel  merry 
id  bright.  Margaret 
inks  it's  nothing  but 
rves — moral  cowardice 
d  all  that.  Don't  you, 

!g?" 

Venning  looked  at  the 
an  whom  he  had  known 
a  boy — Harrow's  center 
rward  ten  years  after 
■nning  himself  had  played 
r  the  last  time.  He  was 
arly  thirty  now,  but  still 
d  a  boyish  look,  with  a 
op  of  black  hair  and 
ddy  cheeks.  His  boyish- 
ss,  however,  was  only 
perficial,  and  Venning's 
itchful  eyes  saw  that 
enelm  Harington  had  the 
ak  of  many  men  who  had 
ssed  unscathed,  as  peo- 
i  said,  through  the  war; 
ep-sunk  eyes  in  which 
;ly  remembrance  lin- 
red,  and  a  tightness  about 
e  lips,  showing  nervous 
jistance  to  the  point  of 
rain. 

Margaret  answered  his 
mark  with  a  deep  sigh, 
llowed  by  a  laugh  which 
d  not  seem  quite  easy. 
"Nothing  of  the  coward 
■out  you,  Ken !  The  Ger- 
ans  didn't  think  so,  Arras 
ly.  All  the  same,  I  think 
>u're  suffering  from 
rves.  If  you'd  make  an 
t  of  faith  and  say  'I'm 

right  as  a  trivet!'  I  be- 
:ve  you'd  be  well  and 
rong  again." 
Kenelm  Harington 
inched  a  pillow  by  his 
le,  and  all  his  face  flushed 
th  sudden  anger. 
"For  a  girl  of  common 
nse  you  sometimes  talk 
e  most  abject  rot,  Peg ! 
got  a  bang  on  the  spine, 

you  well  know,  and  if 
at's  not  physical  I  don't 
low  what  the  devil  is," 
Margaret  was  silent, 
his  rough-tongued  talk 


brought  tears  to  her  eyes,  as  Venning  guessed  rather  than 
saw  by  the  furtive  lifting  of  her  hands.  She  moved  across 
the  room  to  set  something  on  the  tea  table,  and  Kenelm 
addressed  himself  to  Venning: 

"I  suppose  you're  trying  to  convert  the  world  to  the 
League  of  Nations.  Rather  futile  work,  isn't  it?" 

"Depends  on  what  you  mean  by  'futile,'  old  man,"  said 
Venning  cheerfully,  though  for  Margaret's  sake,  and  his 
own,  he  would  have  liked  to  hit  this  man  who  spoke  so 
sharply  to  his  wife — especially  before  visitors,  when  she 
could  not  answer  back. 

"I  should  have  thought  you'd  seen  enough  of  war  to 
welcome  any  plan  for  securing  the  peace  of  nations." 

"It's  not  to  be  done  by  the  machinery  of  governments," 
said  Harington.  "Anyhow,  the  world  is  made  up  of  con- 
genital idiots  who  call  homicidal  mania  by  heroic  names. 
How  are  you  going  to  cure  that  by  a  court  of  international 
justice?" 

"You  couldn't,"  answered  Venning  calmly.  "But  I 
don't  believe  in  the  homicidal-mania  theory.  My  view  is 
that  the  mass  of  people  want  peace,  so  that  they  can  get 
on  with  their  jobs,  till  their  bit  of  earth,  marry  and  bring 
up  babes.  War  is  only  a  survival  of  barbarism,  maintained 
for  their  own  interest  by  people  of  power  who  put  spell 
words  on  the  crowd." 

"That's  all  bunkum,"  said  Harington  savagely.  "Men 
like  killing  each  other.  I  liked  killing  Germans.  It  was  the 
most  thrilling  kind  of  sport.  Why  do  men  like  you  play  the 
hypocrite?" 

"Ken,"  said  Margaret  very  quietly,  "if  you  can't  talk  in 
a  civil  way  I  shall  ask  Mr.  Venning  to  go.  I  can  stand  your 
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bad  manners  alone— at  some  cost  to  myself— but  I  shan't 
stand  them  before  my  friends.   Do  you  understand?" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Venning  felt  very  un- 
comfortable, profoundly  sorry  for  the  girl.  So  their  mar- 
riage had  come  to  this! 

That  romantic  adventure  which  had  made  Margaret 
feel  so  beautiful  that  she  wondered  all  the  world  did  not 
see  had  become  a  drab  thing  of  bickering  and  ill  temper, 
a  tug  of  war ! 

Kenelm  Harington  crumpled  up  morally.  Venning  saw 
a  sort  of  pleading  look  in  his  eyes  like  that  of  a  beaten  dog. 
As  Margaret  passed  him  on  her  way  to  the  door  he  tried 
to  take  her  hand,  but  could  not  reach  it. 

"Sorry,  old  girl,"  he  said.  "I'm  a  nasty-tempered 
swine.   Can't  think  what's  happened  to  me!" 

His  wife  tightened  her  lips.  The  color  had  quite  left  her 
face. 

"You've  been  sorry  before,"  she  told  him;  and  in  those 
words  Venning  understood  a  long-drawn  misery  of  quar- 
rels and  repentance,  temper  and  tears.  After  three  years 
of  marriage  this  wife's  patience  was  at  breaking  point. 

She  went  out  of  the  room  on  some  pretext  about  the  tea. 
Kenelm  Harington  looked  at  Venning  with  shame  in  his 
eyes. 

"You  see  how  it  is,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  "I'm  just 
torturing  her  to  death.  Slow  murder !  This  injured  spine 
of  mine  plays  the  devil  with  me  mentally  and  morally.  I 
get  into  the  vilest  of  tempers,  say  things  for  which  I  could 
cut  my  tongue  out  as  soon  as  they  have  left  my  lips.  And 
all  the  time  her  pluck  and  her  patience  have  been  wonder- 
ful, so  that  I  could  lick  the  dust  under  her  feet." 

"Have  you  been  to  the 
right  doctors,"  asked  Ven- 
ning, "about  that  spine?" 

Kenelm  Harington  shuf- 
fled off  the  sofa,  grasped 
the  rail  of  a  chair  for  a 
moment,  and  then  walked 
across  the  room  to  the 
mantelshelf  with  more  vi- 
tality than  Venning  had 
suspected  in  him. 

"The  Lord  knows  how 
many  doctors!"  he  an- 
swered, standing  there  and 
looking  amazingly  well  be- 
cause of  the  ruddy  color  of 
his  skin  and  his  athletic 
figure,  now  that  he  was 
straightened  up.  "I've 
been  X-rayed,  massaged — 
every  old  thing;  suffered 
the  agonies  of  hell,  and  all 
to  no  purpose.  It's  waste 
of  time,  and  for  that  rea- 
son waste  of  money.  How 
can  I  write  short  stories  or 
plays  when  I'm  sitting  in 
electric  baths  or  hanging 
about  hospitals?" 

"Had  any  luck  lately 
with  your  writing?"  asked 
Venning. 

He  had  remembered  that 
before  the  war  this  fellow 
had  been  a  writing  man, 
the  author  of  a  very  good 
comedy  which  had  run 
several  months  at  tho  Duke 
of  York's. 

"Not  a  spot  of  luck! 
The  war  has  killed  my 
power  of  concentration.  I 
begin  things  and  can't  end 
'em.  Bits  of  the  war-dying 
stunts,  bombing  raids  and 
all  (hat  muck  gel  between 
me  and  my  imagination — 
put  me  clean  olL  I  t's  rough 
on  Margaret.  I  can't  buy 
her  pretty  frocks  any 
longer." 

"That  doesn't  matter 
much,"  said  Venning. 
"She  looks  pretty  in  any- 
thing." 

A  light  of  pleasure  came 
into  Harington's  eyes  at 
those  words.  Ho  seemed 
to  like  that  praise  of  his 
wife. 

"She's  a  wonder!"  he 
replied  in  a  low  voice;  and 
ho  had  a  look  of  adoration 
when  Margaret  came  in 
again,  followed  by  the  maid 
with  the  tea  things.  It  was 
(Continued  on  Pago- 65) 
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•RS.  GEORGE  SHADBOLT  rose  twit- 
teringly.  "I  only  came  to  give  you 
the  letter,  dear.  Of  course  your  father 
recognized  the  writing.  He  was  violent  with 
the  lid  of  the  marmalade 
jar.  You  know  how  he  is." 

"I  know,  mother;  father 
said' Why  couldn'tshehave 
married  Cass  instead  of 
that  blasted  pauper?'  Well, 
I  wish  I  had !  I  only  wish  I 
had!" 

-"I'll  stay  to  lunch,  and 
then  perhaps  we'll  go  to 
the  pictures,  Cora.  I  ex- 
pect you've  been  indoors 
too  much." 

"I  haven't  been  out,  ex- 
cept to  do  the  ordering, 
since  we  came  over  to  you 
last  Sunday  week,  and  there 
isn't  anything  for  lunch. 
Sandy  hasn't  left  me  a 
bob." 

"Disgraceful!" 

"  He  hadn't  one  to  leave — 
and  Charles  Cass  asking  one 
to  the  Savoy  to  lunch  to- 
morrow. It's  a  scream,  isn't 
it?" 

"He's  only  been  back 
from  Africa  three  days.  He 
didn't  know  your  address. 
I  suppose  that's  why  he 
wrote  home." 

"I've  —  I've  written  to' 
him — once  or  twice." 

"  From  here?  " 

"From  Selfridge's  once 
and  once  from  Kate's  club. 
Do  you  think  I'd  have  him 
know  I  was  living  in  a 
thirty-pound-a-year  flat  in 
Battersea?" 

Mrs.  George  Shadbolt  sat 
down  on  the  shabby  sofa 
and  coped  heavily  with  an 
unheeding  daughter. 

"You  wrote  to  him! 
When  one  marries  one 
leaves  everything  behind 
one." 

"Is  that  why  there  is 
nothing  left  to  look  forward 
to?"  She  was  unconscious 
of  epigram,  deep  in  her 
misery.  "  You  know  what  I 
was  in  the  old  days — noth- 
ing good  enough,  and  you 
encouraged  me !" 

"We'd the  money  then." 

"Sandy  knew  the  people 
in  the  old  days.  He  could 
have  done  the  deals,  but 
he  lacked  push.  All  the 
men  he  used  to  know  he's 
lost  sight  of.  He  lunches  at 
Lyons'.  You  see  people  but  you  don't  meet  people  at 
Lyons'.  I  didn't  want  Charles  Cass  to  know,  so  I  wrote 
and  told  him  what  a  success  Sandy  was  making — about 
our  little  house  on  the  Abbotsbrook  estate  at  Bourne  End, 
our  car  and  what  fun  life  was.  If  Sandy  hadn't  lacked 
push  it  would  have  been  true.  I  enjoyed  writing  it — it 
didn't  seem  untrue  at  Selfridge's  and  Kate's  club.  What 
the  devil  did  it  matter?  He  wasn't  coming  home  for  years 
and  years." 

"But  he  is  home!" 

"Yes!" 

"And  he's  bound  to  get  to  know." 
"No!" 

She  could  look  queerly  tigerish,  yellow-brown  eyes  half 
closed,  tawny  yellow-brown  hair  in  untidy  wisps  about  her 
heart-shaped  face. 

"You  won't  go  to  the  Savoy?" 

"Of  course  not,  mother!  I've  nothing  fit  to  go  in  but 
my  wedding  nighty,  and  I'm  thinking  of  making  that  into 

a  blouse." 

"Sandy's  a  good  boy." 

"He's  asleep.  Try  to  coax  or  push  him  and  he's  a 
lump— a  great  lump! 

"He's  too  fetiring  and  delicate-minded  for  business. 
You've  got  to  push,  push." 


There's  Nothing  Illusive  &  bout  You,  Cora.   You  Demand  Certain  Concrete  and  Material 
Things  of  Life  —  and  You  Obtain  Them" 


"Your  father  thinks  that  Cass  is  a  millionaire."  She 
paused.  "He  used  to  adore  you  in  the  old  Putney  days. 
Perhaps  he'd  help  Sandy." 

"Can  you  see  Sandy  being  helped?  Sandy  thinks  I'm 
tiring  of  him  for  his  lack  of  enterprise.  You'd  think  that 
would  wake  him  up,  but  with  Sandy  that  makes  him 
worse,  more  diffident,  more  retiring.  He's  queer,  too  sen- 
sitive, but  if  something  would  wake  him — something!" 

"Then  you  won't  go?" 

"I  tell  you,  I  can't." 

"I  wonder  how  long  Cass  will  be  in  England.  Of  course, 
he's  out  of  our  set  now,  staying  at  the  Savoy  and  all." 

"  And  the  last  time  he  was  in  London  Sandy  was  richer — 
had  more  prospects  than  he." 

The  elder  woman  nodded  her  head. 

"You've  made  your  bed,  Cora." 

"I  know." 

"You  were  silly  to  write  to  him  like  that." 
"Perhaps." 

"If  he  found  out  " 

"I'd  die  sooner  than  he  should!  Oh,  you  don't  under- 
stand what  it  would  mean  to  have  Charles  Cass  know 
after  the  way  I  talked  to  him  about  my  future,  my  ambi- 
tions, my  career,  my  personality,  Sandy — everything!" 

Her  mother  sighed. 


"  Clear  away  the  breakfast  things,  for 
goodness'  sake,  child,  and  we'll  go  to  Lyons' 
or  Flemings'  or  somewhere  for  lunch  and 
then  to  the  pictures.     They've  got 
Charles  Ray  at  the  Marble 
Arch." 

"But  can  you,  mother? 

You  know  " 

"  Yes,  I  can.  We've  been 
asked  out  to  supper  twice 
this  week  and  the  char's 
been  away  with  the  flu,  so 
I've  not  had  to  pay  her." 

"I  came  at  once." 
"Not— father?" 
"No,  Charles  Cass." 
Mother  and  daughter 
stared  at  each  other  across 
another  uncleared  break- 
fast table. 

"I  couldn't  get  round  last 
night  or  I  would  have.  The 
Meales  came  in  for  a  hand 
at  whist.  Your  father  likes 
it.  I  stripped  the  bed  to 
air,  popped  the  things  in 
the  scullery  and  came  right 
along.  Yesterday  afternoon 
Charles  Cass  called.  He'd 
been  to  Bourne  End  and 
couldn't  trace  you.  You 
know  he  always  was  master- 
ful. Well,  he's  worse.  How 
to  put  him  off  I  didn't 
know.  I  said  you  were  in 
Scotland,  and  he  smiled 
and  said  you  must  be  back, 
because  the  postmark  of 
your  letter  refusing  his 
luncheon  invitation  was 
London.  You  remember  we 
posted  it  on  our  way  to  the 
pictures.  He  wanted  to 
come  and  see  you  here." 

Again  the  sudden  tran- 
sitory gleam  of  the  tigress. 
She  was  on  her  feet,  one 
hand  to  the  crumpled  bosom 
of  her  blouse,  the  other 
pushing  against  the  break- 
fast table. 

"He  shan't!  He  shan't! 
And  gloat  over  what  I've 
tumbled  into— he  shan't!" 

"I  had  a  job  to  keep  the 
address  from  him,  I  can 
tell  you,  Cora — he's  one  of 
those  compelling  men.  He 
missed  your  father  by  about 
ten  minutes.  I  tell  you, 
when  I  heard  your  father's 
key  in  the  lock  it  gave  me 
a  turn.  There  was 
asking  what  make  youi 
car  was  and  if  you  were 
keen  on  punting  —  and 


I 

suppose  you  know  Sandy  borrowed  five  shillings  frorr 
dad.  He  wrote." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know. 

"Lies  come  home  to  roost.  How  we  shall  see  it  througl 
I  don't  know.  I  asked  Mrs.  Meale  to  lend  me  her  silver- 
fox  fur  for  you. 

"Her  godson  sent  it  from  Sweden.  It's  worth  a  lot- 
fifty  or  sixty  pounds." 

She  was  tawny,  yellowish  face  now,  yellowish  eyes,  thi 
whole  of  her  glowering  and  glaring  in  sudden  terror. 

"You  didn't  give  Charles  Cass  this  address?  Yoi 
didn't?" 

"No,  but  I  promised  to  go  to  lunch  with  you  at  thi; 
Savoy  to-morrow.  Cora,  I  had  to  or  tell  him  the  truth 
What  Sandy  " 

"Sandy  be  hanged!  What  shall  we  look  like?  Raj 
bags!  Couple  of  old  rag  bags!" 

A  ta'ble  overlooking  the  river.  Old  Mrs.  Shadbolt  en 
joying  her  food,  furtively  enjoying  the  other  lunchers 
trying  not  to  listen  to  the  lies,  the  lies,  the  lies— tryin;: 
not  to  identify  herself  with  them  or  the  strange,  excited 
golden  daughter  opposite,  whose  hair  was  wonderfu 
with  a  liquid  brightener,  whose  eyes  flashed  imprisone' 
sunshine  like  the  wine. 
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'  1  can't  stand  town  in  the  summer.  What  do  I  do  down 
>re?  Lie  under  the  trees  in  a  punt  and  read.  Sometimes 
use  the  launch  to  get  up  to  Murray's  quickly.  Yes, 
ndy  belongs.  It's  rather  fun.  Oh,  they're  not  really 
igoing— you  needn't  be  afraid.  There's  a  cunning  three- 
P" 

His  discarded  sombrero  had  suited  him— he  was  foreign 
king,  a  distinguished  foreigner,  square  set,  impelling; 
;p-set,  watchful  eyes. 

'So  it's  fun  being  Sandy  Washburn's  wife?" 
'  Huge  fun !" 

'  Shall  I  own  something  rather  mean?  I  used  to  hope  in 
!  old  days  you'd  ride  for  a  fall,  Cora.  That's  burned  out 
w.  You  were  so  sure,  so  proud,  so  arrogant.  You  ex- 
;ted  everything  as  your  divine  right.  How  you  talked ! 
reer — ambition,  riches !  I  had  nothing.  You  let  me  feel 
it.  You  might  have  been  a  king's  mistress."  His  voice 
1  dropped.  "Men  are  children.  Queer  how  the  little 
/  dreaming  of  getting  even  with  the  schoolmaster  per- 
;s  in  us,  diverted  to  other  channels.  Your  first  letter  to 
that  first  year  I  was  out  there  was  like  a  slap  in  the 
e." 

'  I — I  don't  remember." 

5he  clutched  the  head  of  the  gray  fox.  She  was  uncon- 
jusly  ravage  with  it.  Her  fingers  dug  and  pulled  at  the 
t  fur.  Her  mother  watched  her  in  an  agony  of  appre- 
lsion.  It  was  Jane  Meale's,  and  it  cost  forty  or  fifty 
inds. 

'You  wrote  of  all  your  fittings — your  little  furnished 
;  in  Dover  Street,  the  little  car  Sandy  had  bought  you, 
lr  Pekingese,  your  French  maid." 
'I  didn't  mean  to  " 

'  I  know.  But  up  to  then  I  had  dreamed  of  coming  home 
l  and  famous — finding  you  and  Sandy  buried  in  some 
•urb,  you  slaving  away  without  a  maid — and  helping 
l.  Your  letter  showed  me  that  you  were  justified  in  your 
ief  in  yourself  and  your  belief  in  Sandy.  That  was  all 
en  years  ago.  I  got  over  that.  I  got  back  my  sense  of 
portion.  You  always  had  the  ambitions  and  inclina- 
is  of  a  princess,  Cora.  I  don't  blame  you." 
!he  looked  down  at  the  Thames,  at  the  trams,  at  the 
rid  in  general.  A  deep,  unreasoning,  seething  anger 
;inst  Sandy  possessed  her.  Why  couldn't  he  hew  and 
it  his  way  like  Charles  Cass?  He  was  soppy!  There 
3  something  she  couldn't  get  at  in  him — something  vital 


that  closed  at  her  goading  like  a  sea  anemone  at  a  touch. 
A  woman  would  be  proud  of  Charles  Cass.  Sandy  rever- 
enced women.  Cass  understood  them.  She  preferred  un- 
derstanding. 

"I  have  so  many  acquaintances,  but  few  friends.  This 
meeting  has  been  good,  Mrs.  Shadbolt.  You  were  awfully 
decent  to  me  in  the  old  Putney  days.  By  the  way,  why 
aren't  you  and  your  husband  on  the  phone,  Cora?  I  looked 
you  up  the  first  day." 

"I  was,  but  it  got  on  my  nerves.  The  beastly  thing  went 
all  day.   I  had  it  taken  away." 

"But  Washburn?" 

"Don't  you  mention  telephones  to  Sandy!   He's  been 
trying  to  get  on  for  six  months." 
He  spoke  to  the  mother. 

"  Cora  hasn't  altered.  She's  matured — that's  all.  You 
must  be  proud  of  her,  Mrs.  Shadbolt.  I  suppose  her  suc- 
cess has  been  her  capacity  for  ignoring  nenessentials.  She 
sees  an  objective  and  goes  for  it." 

Gauping  up  at  him,  Mrs.  Shadbolt  tried  to  follow  him. 
She  was  impressed  by  him  as  all  women  were. 

"I  must  meet  Sandy  again,"  said  Charles  Cass  thought- 
fully. 

That  lunch  had  been  for  her  a  subtle  elixir,  the  breeder 
of  profound  subsequent  unrest.  It  found  physical  outlet  in 
untiring  energy.  She  spring-cleaned  the  horrid  little 
Battersea  flat;  she  repainted  the  dark  and  dingy  little 
bathroom;  she  renovated  her  miserable  wardrobe;  she 
took  long  walks  beside  the  river  and  in  the  park,  and  the 
queer  stimulation  quickened  and  deepened  until  it  burned 
her  up.  The  light  of  it  was  in  her  queer  yellow  eyes,  the 
glow  of  it  lay  in  her  artificially  brightened  hair.  , 

Then  one  morning  her  mother  sent  on  a  dinner  invitation 
from  Cass.  She  told  her  husband,  sitting  over  the  rashers 
of  salt,  imported  bacon. 

"Wasn't  that  the  chap  you  turned  down?" 

"Yes,  for  you." 

"We  can't  go." 

"We've  got  to  go !" 

"You're  mad,  Cora!  You've  no  dress.  I've  no  dress 
shirt  or  evening  shoes." 

"If  we  don't  he'll  come  here !  He'll  find  us  out !  Do  you 
suppose  I  want  Charles  Cass  to  see  this?" 

"I  know  I'm  a  failure." 


"So  do  I !  But  I  told  him  you  were  a  success!  You've 
got  to  see  me  through,  Sandy !  I  won't  be  humiliated  be- 
fore that  man !  It's  what  he  longs  to  see !  I  won't  give 
him  the  satisfaction!  You  shan't  make  me!" 

She  was  tremendous  in  her  overpowering  egotism  and 
vanity.  She  seemed  to  fill  the  tiny,  dingy  room— an  angry, 
outraged  goddess  in  a  packing  case.  It  was  ludicrous,  yet 
oddly  impressive. 

"Now  what's  all  this  blither?" 

He  was  white,  pinched,  oddly  boyish.  He  had  cut  him- 
self shaving  with  tepid  water  and  a  blunt  razor.  The  wad 
of  cotton  wool  with  which  he  had  stanched  the  blood  was 
angry  crimson  against  his  sudden  pallor. 

"I  was  filthy  to  Charles  Cass — always  preaching  to  him, 
always  holding  you  up.  He  went  away  and  became  a 
millionaire.   I  wrote  to  him." 

"Why?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  didn't  think  he'd  come  back.   I  never 

thought  he'd  look  us  up.  When  I  saw  him  " 

"Saw  him?" 

"Yes,  I've  been  to  lunch  with  him  once  and  tea  twice — 
once  at  the  Carlton  and  once  at  the  Ritz." 

"That's  why  you've  been  different!" 

She  cried  out  in  her  surprise,  "Have  I  been  different?" 

He  towered  over  her,  one  hand  upraised.  For  just  a 
minute  she  cowered.  There  was  more  curiosity  than  fear  in 
her  vivid  eyes. 

"It's  been  a  splendid  escape." 

"  He  wants  you." 

"I  don't  exist  for  him.    Oh,  Sandy,  let's  make  use  of 
him !  I  want  you  to  succeed !  I  want  you  to  succeed !" 
"The  old  cry!" 

"I  told  him  we  had  a  car — a  flat  in  town — a  summer 
house  at  Bourne  End.  Let  me  tell  you  what  I  told  him. 
Oh,  Sandy,  don't  let  me  down  before  him !  Don't  humble 
me!  Don't  humble  me!" 

Eyes  narrowed,  he  stared  at  her.  She  became  suddenly 
aware  that  he  had  loved  her,  but  she  did  not  know  that  the 
shriveling  and  disintegrating  of  it  was  taking  place  before 
her  eyes. 

"Sandy,  I  want  things,"  her  voice  was  husky. 
"What  things?" 

"Dresses,  jewels,  position,  a  dinky  house — all  the  things 
I  wrote  and  told  Charles  Cass  you  had  given  me." 
(Continued  on  Page  46) 


Shm  Flow  Back  to  tho  Run  .and -Gold  Droit.    Her  Evvt  Wore  Wide  With  .admiration  and  Curlotlty.    "Oh,  Sandy  Darling.  Houi  Did  You  Do  It?' 
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AWAY  back  in  1851  a  serial  appeared  in  the  struggling 
LA  magazine  then  known  as  the  National  Era.  The 
narrative  was  a  lengthy  one  and  ran  through  several 
numbers.  When  it  was  finished  the  woman  who  wrote  it 
was  rewarded  with  the  princely  sum  of  three  hundred 
dollars!  The  name  of  the  authoress  was  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe.  The  story  was  called  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

After  the  tale  had  run  its  limited  course  in  the  columns 
of  this  obscure  publication  someone  suggested  that  it 
merited  a  wider  circulation  in  book  form.  Most  of  the 
leading  publishers  were  approached  to  that  end,  but  none 
could  be  found  willing  to  take  the  risk.  Finally,  however, 
a  modest  printer  of  Boston  agreed  to  sponsor  the  under- 
taking, provided  Mrs.  Stowe  herself  would  agree  to  bear 
one-half  the  initial  expense.  This,  from  lack  of  financial 
resources,  she  was  unable  to  do.  But  after  much  per- 
suasion and  prayerful  consideration  the  bookman  decided 
to  shoulder  the  burden  alone,  agreeing  to  pay  its  creator 
a  flat  royalty  of  10  per  cent  on  the  sales. 

The  first  copy  off  the  press  was  purchased  by  the  author- 
ess herself.  The  publisher  charged  her  sixty-two  cents  for 
it.  Evidently  there  were  no  free  copies  presented  to  pluto- 
cratic authors  in  those  good  old  days. 

Four  months  after  that  book  made  its  initial  bow  to  the 
reading  public  they  sent  Mrs.  Stowe  a  check  for  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  on  account  of  royalties  already  accrued. 
Within  the  year  that  followed,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
editions  were  printed  and  sold.  Its  popularity  and  fame 
spread  to  all  countries  and  climes,  because  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  has  been  translated  into  more  tongues  than  any 
other  book  ever  written  in  the  English  language. 

The  Stage  Thriller  of  Other  Days 

ONLY  the  other  day  I  inquired  of  an  attendant  in  a  local 
bookstore  if  there  was  still  a  demand  for  this  stirring 
tale  of  antebellum  days.  I  was  informed  that  a  new  edition 
had  made  its  appearance  during  the  Christmas  season  and 
that  it  had  found  a  ready  sale  at  one  dollar  a  copy. 

Apart  from  its  literary  merits  the  story  of  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  was  the  most  potent  propaganda  ever  put  forth  in 
behalf  of  any  cause.  When  it  was  published  the  North  and 
South  were  commencing  to  draw  apart.  The  slave  was  the 
bone  of  contention. 

In  this  story  of  slavery  days  Mrs.  Stowe  drew  a  drastic 
picture  of  prevailing  conditions.  Opinions  were  divided 
regarding  the  accuracy  of  the  portrayal, 
but  right  or  wrong,  the  narrative  of  a 
people  in  bondage  aroused  universal  sym- 
pathy in  the  territory  north  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  Line,  and  in  the  end  the  shackles 
of  serfdom  were  broken. 

Unfortunately,  or  fortunately,  for  its 
author — just  as  you  would  have  it — there 


were  no  movie  magnates  in  those  days,  careering  madly 
up  and  down  the  country,  scattering  millions  right  and  left 
into  the  laps  of  bewildered  literary  lights.  But  we  have 
always  had  the  representatives  of  the  spoken  drama  with 
us,  and  someone  took  his  trusty  pen  in  hand  and  drama- 
tized Mrs.  Stowe's  story.  He  had  no  idea  of  what  he  was 
starting. 

Then  it  commenced  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  lead- 
ing theaters  of  the  country.  The  play  duplicated  the  suc- 
cess already  achieved  by  the  book,  and  for  the  many  years 
that  followed,  managers  of  the  very  best  houses 
regarded  it  as  a  sterling  and  sure-fire  attraction. 
There  are  few  of  the  great  names  linked  with  the 
history  of  the  American  drama  of  that  period 
who  have  not  at  one  time  or  another  figured  as 
one  of  those  present 
in  the  stage  charac- 
terization of  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin. 

In  the  patois  of  the 
profession,  all  the 
parts  were  what  ac- 
tors are  pleased  to 
call  fat.  Every  char- 
acter at  some  time  or 
another  during  the 
progress  of  the  play 
occupies  the  spot- 
light. For  comedy 
there  were  the  ludi- 
crous situations  in 
which  Marks,  the 
pettifogging  little 
lawyer,  finds  himself. 
And  who  is  there  in 
the  whole  wide  world 
who  does  not  remem- 
ber the  irresponsible 


Every  Honest'to* Goodness 
Tom  Show  Nowadays 
does  a  Street  Parade  and  Carries  a  Band 


Topsy,  a  little  ne- 
gress  always  main- 
taining  that  she 
just  growed,  so 
rendering  the  days  and  nights  of  the 
puritanical  Miss  Ophelia  a  burden 
beyond  contemplation? 

Then,  of  course,  as  foils  to  these 
characters  were  the  stately  St.  Clare, 
a  Southern  aristocrat  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation, and  the  angelic  Little 
Eva,  scattering  beatitudes  broad- 
cast, while  she  drank  in  the  words  of 
wisdom  falling  from  the  lips  of  the 
saintly  old  negro,  Uncle  Tom,  himself. 
Added  to  these  was  the  slave  girl,  Eliza  Harris, 
who,  with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  fled  from  her  brutal 
master  and  forded  the  swollen  Ohio  River  just  at 
the  season  when  the  ice  was  breaking  up.  In  her 
desperation  she  was  forced  to  make  wild  leaps  from  one 
floating  block  to  another.   And  be  it  noted  that  Eliza  was 
always  just  two  jumps  ahead  of  the  bloodhounds  which  the 
villainous  Haley  and  his  minions  had  put  on  her  trail. 

Then  last  but  not  least  was  the  swarthy,  swashbuckling, 
blatant,  tobacco-chewing,  whisky-drinking  Simon  Legree 


himself,  abhorred  b> 
everyone,  including  those 
with  whom  he  did  busi 
ness — Simon  with  his  bi£ 
bull  whip,  his  spurs  ant 
jack  boots,  slouch  hattet 
and  walrus  mustached 
who  swore  strange  oaths 
and  defied  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  Oh 
yes,  it  was  a  drama  full  of  incident  aiu 
color ! 

But  as  the  years  went  by  this  forcefu 
play  reached  the  end  of  its  tether  so  fa 
as  the  sophisticated  audiences  of  the  big  cities  wen 
concerned.  Then  it  drifted  from  its  high  estate,  firs 
to  the  provinces,  and  still  later  to  those  isolated  am 
sparsely  settled  rural  communities  known  to  th 
profession  by  the  expressive  if  uncultured  appella 
tion  of  tall-grass  tanks. 

Even  its  nomenclature  changed.    The  origins 
prefix  was  abandoned  and,  except  on  the  advei 
tising  paper,  in  its  abbreviated  form  it  is  now  called 
Tom  show. 

Still,  you  must  not  think  that  its  glory  has  waned  by  an 
means,  because  it  is  still  going  strong,  as  they  say,  an 
enterprising  showmen  have  added  and  embellished  th 
ideas  of  the  original  producer  more  to  meet  what  the 
promise  to  be  the  needs  of  a  drama  calculated  to  keep  ste 
with  the  trend  of  the  times. 

The  Traditional  Street  Parade 

EVERY  honest-to-goodness  Tom  show  nowadays  gives 
street  parade  and  carries  a  band.  That  organization  i 
not  complete  without  a  trombone  virtuoso  who  can  drag  a 
the  secrets  of  sound  from  the  soul  of  that  seductive  instn 
ment.  There  also  must  be  a  silver-cornet  player  who  ca 
fill  the  atmosphere  as  full  as  it  will  hold  of  shrill  melodj 
These  artists  and  their  comrades  are  always  led  by 
gorgeous  drum  major — mastodonic,  marvelous  and  corr 
pelling  as  he  swings  down  the  main  stem  blazing 
glorious  trail  for  the  street  spectacle. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  be  privileged  to  view  th 
parade  of  a  Tom  show  enlivening  some  little  Wester 
hamlet  in  the  summertime.  You  can  see  all  the  charactei 
passing  in  review.  You  will  note  Marks,  the  lawyer,  in  h 
battered  plug  hat,  his  seedy  black  clothes,  and  with  h 
voluminous  umbrella  tucked  under  his  arm,  bestriding 
diminutive  donkey.  The  recalcitrant  Legree  will  probabl 
be  driving  a  mule  hitched  to  an  old  ramshackle  car 
Little  Eva,  Topsy,  Miss  Ophelia  and  Eliza  may  be  seate 
in  an  open  barouche,  if  one  can  be  had. 
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Behind  them  all  will  probably  trudge  the  exquisite 
t.  Clare,  Uncle  Tom,  and  the  balance  of  the  outfit,  while 
ailing  the  procession  will  come  the  bloodhounds,  each 
og  being  equipped  with  a  big  spiked  collar  and  a  chain 
;rong  enough  to  anchor  a  battleship,  and  at  the  other  end 
E  that  chain  will  stride  proudly  some  village  urchin,  who 
as  been  backed  into  a  faded  red  coat  for  the  occasion, 
he  number  of  dogs  depends  altogether  on  the  enterprise 
"  resources  of  the  management.  It  should  be  explained, 
Dwever,  that  these  canines  never  bear  the  slightest  re- 
imblance  to  genuine  bloodhounds.  From  time  imme- 
lorial,  big  overgrown  Great  Danes  have  been  regarded  as 
le  simon-pure  bloodhound  when  supplying  the  atmos- 
here  for  a  Tom  show.  Big  wicked-looking  dogs  are  as 
ecessary  to  the  exploitation  of  this  brand  of  entertain- 
lent  as  an  elephant  is  to  the  circus. 

The  following  narrative  will  perhaps  serve  to  give  the 
;ader  an  idea  of  a  certain  peculiar  people  who  still 
elieve  that  this  old-fashioned  drama  has  an  evergreen 
tid  potent  appeal. 

The  Battle  of  the  Midgets 

TTHEN  we  come  to  consider  accomplishment  in  its 
/  V  most  comprehensive  sense  the  ability  to  pick  winners 

perhaps  the  most  valuable  asset  that  any  man  can  pos- 
sss.  Dig  as  deep  as  you  like  into  the  story  of  success,  and 

all  gets  back  to  the  same  formula.  This  is  the  basic 
rinciple  of  nearly  every  branch  of  endeavor  and  it  is  the 
all  mark  of  the  conqueror,  whether  it  be  applied  to  the 
jort  of  kings  or  the  more  conservative  channels  through 
hich  men  acquire  wealth  or  distinction. 

Mr.  Billy  Weston  was  a  staunch  and  sterling  adherent 
f  this  theory.  Moreover,  he  prided  himself  on  the  fact 
lat  he  had  mastered  that  which  most  men  regard  as  the 
lpreme  mystery. 

"All  you  got  to  do  is  to  land  on  a  live  one,"  he  would 
ly,  "an'  the  rest  is  as  easy  as  eatin'  quail  on  toast." 

When  Mr.  Weston  so  proclaimed  this  somewhat  sweep- 
ig  manifesto  he  referred  more  particularly  to  that  most 
azardous  of  all  activities,  coming  under  the  heading  of  the 
roducing  end  of  the  drama. 

"My  long  suit,"  he  would  explain,  "is  knowin'  just  ex- 
ctly  what  they  want,  an'  givin'  it  to  'em.  All's  the  matter 
ith  the  theayter  is  that  the  public  don't  get  it  half  the 
me.  Them  big  guys  goes  to  work  an'  spends  a  million 
ollars  on  a  production  without  ever  studyin'  the  poor 
mp  which  shillabers  up  to  the  box  office  with  the  price  in 
is  mit.  If  it  wasn't  that  they  was  luckier  than  a  hundred- 
>one  sellin'  plater  junin'  home  in  front  of  a  field  of  stake 
orses,  they'd  'a'  been  wiped  off  the  slate  long  ago.  But 
iiey  keep  gettin'  by  and  nobody  knows  th'  answer.  If  you 
tiink  I  have  it  concealed  anywheres  about  my  person  you 
an  search  me!" 

When  it  came  down  to  actual  accomplishment,  however, 
lr.  Weston  had  never  got  beyond  the  stage  known  to  the 
litiated  as  one-night  stands  in  the  sticks.  His  very  long- 
st  suit  was  guiding  the  destinies  of  an  organization  dedi- 
ated  to  that  sterling  drama  of  antebellum  days  known  as 
Jncle  Tom's  Cabin.  But  even  in  this  humble  way  Mr. 
Veston  prided  himself  on  the  fact  that  every  season  found 
im  making  additions  and  embellishing  a  vehicle  which 
ge  had  not  dimmed  and  which  has  always  been  regarded 
s  a  sure-fire  attraction  in  the  provinces. 

At  the  time  this  story  opens  he  was  resting  in  Chicago 
fter  a  fairly  successful  summer.  He  intended  taking  the 
oad  again  just  as  soon  as  the  elements  made  it  possible, 
•ecause  you  must  know  that  a  Tom  ?how  differs  from 
ther  branches  of  theatric  endeavor  in  that  the  time- 
lonored  street  parade  plays  no  unimportant  part  in  its 
xploitation.    It's  got  to  have  weather. 


And  now  from  the  seat  he  occupied  in  a  cafe  mostly 
affected  by  a  better  class  of  theatergoers  and  performers, 
Mr.  Weston  could  view  the  patrons  as  they  entered  to  par- 
take of  after-theater  refreshment.  He  came  to  this  place 
mainly  because  he  liked  to  study  folks.  In  the  course  of 
his  mission  he  had  been  up,  down  and  all  around,  and  the 
big  school  of  experience  had  bestowed  upon  him  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  people  connected  with  the  world  of  make- 
believe  passing  all  understanding.  Mr.  Weston  watched 
the  gathering  throng  with  the  blase  air  of  one  who  was 
thoroughly  sophisticated. 

But  when  a  diminutive  little  man  accompanying  a  tiny 
woman  arrived  and  was  shown  to  a  table  near  his  end  of 
the  room  Mr.  Weston  braced  up  and  evinced  something 
more  than  casual  interest. 

"Huh,"  he  grunted  to  himself.  "Midgets,  eh?  Kid 
show  folks  playin'  the  big  time !  They  must  of  got  into  the 
wrong  pew  by  mistake." 

But  the  little  people  had  hardly  been  seated  when  the 
swinging  doors  again  opened  and  another  tiny  man  made 
his  appearance.  The  newest  comer  took  a  seat  at  a  table 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  one  occupied  by  the  earlier 
arrivals,  and  when  he  ordered  a  bottle  of  wine  almost  as 
large  as  himself  and  proceeded  to  pour  out  generous  liba- 
tions Mr.  Weston's  sensibilities  were  jarred  clean  away. 

"Well,"  he  muttered, 
"wouldn't  a  play  like  that 
wake  the  baby?  The  little 
guy  must  of  stumbled  over  a 
bank  roll  an'  wants  to  weed  it 
out  before  he  gets  caught  with 
the  goods." 

Words,  however,  could  not 
express  his  amazement  when 
he  noticed  that  a  waiter  was 
serving  another  bottle 
of  champagne  to  the 
little  couple  who  were 
first  to  arrive. 

"You  can't 
beat  that  if  you 
was  to  travel 
from  here  to 
Timbuktu," 
voiced  Mr.  Wes- 
ton in  a  confi- 
dential half 
whisper  to  a  tall 
young  man  who 
had  just  pre- 
empted a  seat 
at  his  table.  "I  ast 
you,  can  you  beat  it?" 

"I  ain't  a-goin'  to 
try,"  returned  the 
other,  as  one  to  whom 
singular  phenomena 
do  not  appeal.  "Sup- 
posin'  them  freaks  was  to  take 
a  bath  in  it,  what  diff'rence 
would  it  make?  It  ain't 
nothin'  to  write  home  about." 

"If  you  belonged,"  shot 
back  Mr.  Weston  with  no 
little  warmth  — "if  you  only 
belonged,  you'd  label  it  as 
Homethin'  unusual!" 

"  Belonged  to  what?  "  que- 
ried the  slim  young  stranger. 

"If  you  was  a  trouper,"  explained  Mr.  Weston,  "if  you 
was  wise  to  the  show  game,  you'd  think  it  was  nothin' 
short  of  extraordinary." 

"Oh,"  retorted  the  other— "oh,  that's  it,  is  it?  Took  me 
for  a  towner,  did  you?  Thought  I  was  president  of  the 
First  National  Dank.  Or  perhaps  you  figured  I  wns  out 
here  in  h'vanston  takin'  a  divinity  course?  If  I  was  to  tell 
you  that  I  know  every  water  tank  an'  woodpile  between 


Hv  Wat  Met  Halfway  hy  the  Other 
Smalt  Man,  Who  Threw  the  Con' 
tentt  of  the  Wine  t'.lait  He  Held  In 
HIM  Hand  Full  In'the  Other't  Face 


Maine  an'  California,  an'  from  Montreal  to  Mexico,  it 
might  set  your  mind  easy." 

"Ah,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Weston  with  interest,  "the  joke's 
on  me!  What  show're  you  with?" 

"Been  troupin'  ever  since  I  was  eleven  years  old.  Tent 
shows,  mostly.  Everythin'  from  carnival  caravans  to  the 
big  one.  Just  now  I'm  beatin'  the  bass  drum  an'  soundin' 
the  loud  timbrel  for  " 

But  the  rest  of  this  autobiography  was  lost,  because  Mr. 
Weston  suddenly  stretched  across  the  table  and  grasped 
the  other's  arm. 

"Holy  Saint  Dog!"  he  interrupted.  "Them  midgets  is 
goin'  to  have  a  mix-up !  Look!" 

He  pointed  to  the  tables  at  which  the  little  people  were 
sitting.  Their  piping  voices  were  raised  in  acrimonious 
discussion  and  finally  the  little  lady's  escort  shrilled  out 
something  that  sounded  like  a  challenge,  wriggled  off  his 
seat  and  started  across  the  floor.  He  was  met  halfway  by 
the  other  small  man,  who  threw  the  contents  of  the  wine 
glass  he  held  in  his  hand  full  in  the  other's  face.  Then  with 
a  howl  of  rage  the .  belligerent  one  sprang  at  the  aggres- 
sor's throat. 

In  a  second  the  whole  cafe  was  in  an  uproar.  Men  and 
women  crowded  about,  fairly  shrieking  with  laughter  at 
this  unusual  spectacle.  The  little  lady  had  climbed  on  her 
chair  and  from  there  to  the  table,  screaming  in  shrill 
staccato,  while  the  diminutive  combatants  clinched  in 
what  appeared  to  be  a  deathlike  grip.  Pandemonium 
reigned ! 

In  common  with  the  other  patrons  of  the  cafe  Mr.  Wes- 
ton rose  from  his  seat  and  moved  forward  a  few  paces,  the 
better  to  view  the  altercation. 

A  Masterpiece  of  Publicity 

'AIN'T  that  the  limit!"  he  ejaculated.  "Them  little  guys 
■t\.  went  to  war  over  the  woman.  I've  seen  funny  things 
in  my  time,  but  that  tops  'em  all!" 

He  turned,  expecting  he  was  addressing  the  tall  young 
man,  but  the  latter  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Presently, 
however,  he  saw  him  emerging  from  the  telephone  booth. 

From  between  his  teeth  Mr.  Weston  emitted  a  long  low 
whistle. 

"So  that's  it,  eh?  That's  the  how  of  it !  They  pull  a  new 
one  every  day.  It's  good  stuff,  though." 

It  was  all  an  open  book  to  him  now.  He  returned  to  his 
table  and  settled  back  in  his  chair. 

"I've  got  to  hand  it  to  you,"  he  began  in  tones  sur- 
charged with  admiration  when  the  tall  young  man  resumed 
his  seat.  "It's  as  fresh  as  a  new-laid  egg.  I  got  to  hand 
it  to  you!" 

"What  was  you  goin'  to  hand  me?"  inquired  the  other 
in  tones  of  admirably  simulated  surprise.  "Was  you  goin' 
to  present  me  with  the  freedom  of  the  city?" 

"It's  a  crackin'  good  publicity  stunt,"  continued 
Mr.  Weston,  ignoring  the  question  direct.  "It  has 
all  the  earmarks  of  extreme  speed." 
"You  think  it  has,  eh?" 

"Don't  think  a-tall— I  know!  But  here  comes 
some  of  them  newspaper  guys.  There's  Carey  of 
the  Post  and  Watson  of  the 
Globe.  They've  turned  the 
feature  men  loose!  Ain't  it 
the  office  for  you  to  get  busy?  " 

The  right  lid  of  the  other's 
eye  drooped  slowly  as  he 
looked  across 
the  table  at 
his  compan- 
ion. 

"The  game 
ain't  played 
that  way 
a-tall,"  he 
vouchsafed 
patronizingly. 
"This  story 
don't  need  no 
assistance. 
Them  guys 
are  eatin' 
it  up  now. 
Whoopee  ! 
There's  the 

flashlight.  They'll  immortalize  the  gory  field  on 
the  front  page  to-morrow  morning.  Say,  ain't 
that  Major  Hanks  a  wonder?  Look  at  him  tryin' 
to  break  away  from  the  big  policeman  so's  he  can 
get  back  and  renew  the  conflict  with  General 
Atom.  An'  Dotty  Dimple  on  the  table,  with  her 
skirts  pulled  up  to  her  knees,  boohooin'  to  beat  the  band 
an'  hollerin'  murder.  What  could  I  do  supposin'  I  was  to 
butt  in  now?  A  real  honest-to-goodness  press  story  writes 
itself.    It.  don't,  have  to  be  personally  conducted." 

"No,  of  course  not,"  confirmed  Mr.  Weston,  now  thor- 
oughly impressed.  "Hut  you  certainly  are  gifted,  young 
man    you  certainly  put  a  good  one  over." 

(Continued  on  Pagm  61) 
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"I'm  Hungry  I"  She  Wailed.    "Can  You  Beat  That?    I  Thought  I'd  Sleep  It  Off.    You  Do  Sometimes,  But  Never  When  You  Want  To' 


Vr  FIVE  min- 
ZA  utes  to  ten 
Peachy  be- 
gan to  swim  up  to 
the  surface  from 
a  deep  well  of 
sleep.  She  kicked 
her  toes  down 
toward  the  foot 
of  the  bed  and 
stretched  two 
slender  arms 
above  her  head. 
Then  she  dived 
under  the  blan- 
kets with  a  woof ! 
and  emerged 
again,  her  bobbed 
hair  —  perma- 
nently waved — 
splashing  out  on 
the  pillow  like 
golden  spindrift 
tinged  by  a  red 
sunset. 

Against  this 
colorful  back- 
ground Peachy's 
face  was  a  pale- 
pink  oval  with 
faint  violet  shad- 
ows under  the 
eyes.  Her  morn- 
ing grin  at  the 
world  was  by  na- 
ture cheerful,  but 
this  morning  all 

at  once  it  slumped  into  an  expression  of 
uneasiness.  Her  eyes  became  mournfully 
disgusted. 

"I'm  hungry!"  she  wailed.  "Can  you 
beat  that?  I  thought  I'd  sleep  it  off.  You 
do  sometimes,  but  never  when  you  want  to.  What  a  woild ! " 

She  lay  back  on  the  pillow  and  thought  of  grapefruit  and 
eggs  Rochambeau  and  potatoes  in  cream  garnished  with 
baby  sausages,  and  crisp  brioches  and  silver  pots  of  coffee. 
And  from  breakfast  her  thoughts  went  on  to  luncheon — 
royal  onion  soup  with  a  golden  pollen  of  grated  cheese,  a 
romantic  fish  with  hollandaise,  a  handsome  filet  mignon, 
smoking,  juicy,  tender  ■  

Swish !  The  well-known  sound  of  a  letter  being  pushed 
under  her  door.  She  sat  up  in  bed  eagerly  and  regarded  the 
yellow  oblong  at  the  edge  of  the  near-Bokhara  rug.  But 
she  dropped  back  on  her  pillow  immediately  with  a  moan. 
Too  well  she  knew  the  shape  and  color  of  the  envelope  that 
always  contained  the  original  classic  beginning:  "We  are 
obliged  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  rule  of  the  house  that 
rent  is  due  and  payable  on  the  first  of  the  month." 

But  presently  she  put  a  foot  out  into  the  inhospitable 
world  and  found  a  pair  of  yellow  brocaded  satin  slippers 
somewhat  the  worse  for  wear.  On  these  she  slipslopped 
across  to  the  bureau,  opened  a  top  drawer,  and  burrowing 
amidst  a  tangle  of  veils,  gloves,  organdie  collars,  unreceipted 
bills,  sticks  of  gum,  two  torn  "sides"  that  represented  a 
part  she  had  had  in  a  show  that  had  lived  for  a  whole  week 
practically  on  Broadway,  and  four  sample  jars  of  face 
cream,  she  came  upon  a  candy  box.  This  she  opened  with- 
out much  hope,  for  she  knew  what  it  did  not  contain. 
However,  as  she  had  expected,  there  were  four  chocolates, 
nibbled  at  in  some  more  lavish  day  and  cast  back  with 
disapproval.  She  ate  them  pensively,  regarding  mean- 
while the  wooden  back  of  a  framed  photograph  that  had 
been  turned  to  the  wall,  in  a  way  of  speaking. 

It  lay  face  down  upon  the  dressing  table,  and  the  lace- 
trimmed  cloth  underneath  it  was  wrinkled,  as  if  the  photo- 
graph had  been  slapped  down  there  with  some  temper. 
She  now  pushed  it  with  a  disdainful  finger  tip. 

"You  can  just  lie  there,"  she  addressed  it,  "until  I  am 
good  and  ready  to  pick  you  up.  Putting  on  airs  over  me ! 
Dictating!" 

She  lifted  a  delicious  chin,  looked  at  herself,  sidewise, 
haughtily  in  the  mirror.  Then  her  expression  changed  with 
lightning  swiftness  to  one  of  dismay,  of  incredulous  horror. 
Hastily  looping  back  a  curtain  and  letting  in  the  north 
light  that  is  like  truth  spoken  for  one's  own  good  by  a 
relative,  she  dropped  upon  a  chair  and  bending  her  head 
scrutinized  the  top  of  it  intensely.  There  was  one  hair  that 
stood  up  like  a  threatening  ghost,  white,  horrible! 

Peachy  propped  her  elbows  on  the  dressing  table  and 
stared  at  her  reflected  self  with  fright  in  her  eyes.  Twenty- 
six!  Twenty-six  on  Broadway  is  equal  to  forty  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  And  she  had  got  nowhere  yet.   Eight  years  on 
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the  stage !  The  chorus,  bits  in  shows  that  always  died  in 
Atlantic  City  or  New  Haven,  stock  in  Rochester,  Duluth, 
Kansas  City,  and  leads — ah,  leads,  to  be  sure — in  Number- 
Two  companies! 

Peachy  looked  at  herself  pityingly  under  the  north  light 
that  caused  her  features  to  cast  blue  shadows  depressingly 
downward. 

"Old  and  raddled,  blear-eyed  wabbling  wreck!  Posi- 
tively repulsive!  No  wonder  you  never  get  anywhere! 
You're  always  pretending  it's  because  you're  too  good, 
too  finicky.  It's  really  because  you're  a  fright — positive 
fright,  Peachy!  And  as  for  talent,  prob'ly  you  haven't 
any.  Prob'ly  you're  just  like  those  other  dubs  of  girls 
who're  always  walking  the  weary,  wearing  out  chairs  in 
the  agencies.  In  about  a  year  you'll  be  a  joke.  Some- 
body'll  come  along  and  offer  you  thirty  a  week  playing 
stock  bits  in  South  Bend,  and  you'll  have  to  take  him  up 
or  starve." 

Tears  gathered  in  Peachy's  eyes  at  this  grim  picture. 
Undoubtedly  it  was  the  zero  hour.  She  stared  into  the 
mirror,  and  as  she  stared  a  curious  thing  happened.  In 
place  of  her  own  doleful  countenance  she  saw  mistily  a 
shaven  lawn,  an  artful  little  house  set  in  shrubbery,  a 
swagger  blue  roadster  in  front  of  it,  a  picturesque  maid  open- 
ing the  door  to  a  young  matron  in  orchid  organdie  who  had 
just  motored  to  the  five-fifteen  train  to  meet  the  master 
of  the  artful  little  house.  Most  plainly  of  all,  she  saw  this 
person — his  tall  athletic  figure,  his  long-legged  stride, 
his  gay  and  masterful  way  of  taking  the  arm  of  the  orchid 
organdie  as  they  went  up  the  steps  together,  and  his  alto- 
gether likableness.  In  a  few  moments  he  would  come  out 
again  in  white  flannels.  The  young  matron  would  come 
too — laughing,  looking  not  a  day  more  than  twenty  under 
an  organdie  hat,  fresh,  contented,  well  fed,  and  they  would 
step  into  the  blue  roadster .  and  whirl  off  to  tennis  or  a 
swim  or  a  country  club  before  dinner. 

"Oh,  Bobby,  you  are  a  dear!"  The  exclamation  was 
wrung  from  her.  Her  fingers  went  out  of  their  own  accord 
and  turned  over  the  photograph,  set  it  upright.  "  I  wonder 
if  I  could  be  happy  married  to  you?  Forest  Hills!  They 
wouldn't  like  my  hair;  I'd  have  to  let  it  grow  out.  Forest 
Hills— a  long  way  from  Broadway!  I  wonder  — ■ — " 

Peachy's  face  became  quite  different  from  the  one  she 
usually  presented  to  Broadway — softer,  wistfulness  instead 
of  defiant  gayety,  a  question  instead  of  assurance,  real 
youth  instead  of  the  kind  that  is  put  on  with  the  finger 
tips.  But  Peachy's  face  never  stayed  long  the  same.  It 
soon  clouded  and  stiffened. 

"All  the  same,  Bobby,  you  needn't  have  gone  up  in  the 
air  because  I  went  to  lunch  with  Max  Guerin !  You  never 


seem  to  under- 
stand how  awful 
it  is  to  spend  your 
own  money  on 
your  own  food, 
especially  when 
you're  saving  up 
for  the  second  in- 
stallment on  your 
squirrel  coat. 
There  are  some 
things  about  the 
artistic  tempera- 
ment you  will 
never  under- 
stand. And  be- 
sides, he  is  casting 
a  new  show.  But 
these  things  you 
didn't  take  into 
account.  You 
jumped  right  in 
and  picked  a 
quarrel  with  me, 
completely  spoil- 
ing my  tea — the 
first  bite  I'd  had 
to  eat  all  day. 
And  now  I'm  so 
hungry  I  could 
eat  tripe.  I  wish 
you  had  to  live  it 
for  just  one  day, 
Bobby  Mal- 
colm!" 

Peachy  shook 
the  candy  box, 
made  a  systematic  search  of  the  bureau 
drawers — once  in  that  way  she  had  found 
a  dollar  bill  she  did  not  know  she  had— 
fay       and  felt  in  each  compartment  of  her 
purse.  The  result  was  exactly  what  she 
had  expected— one  dime  and  a  good-luck  piece  in  the  form 
of  an  English  sixpence. 

To  be  sure,  there  was  the  life  raft.  But  one  of  her  fixed 
superstitions  forbade  her  to  spend  the  life  raft,  at  least  tc 
spend  it  on  herself.  To  spend  it  on  a  friend  in  dire  straits— 
that  was  another  thing.  But  if  you  spent  it  on  yourself 
bad  luck  was  sure  to  follow.  However,  you  could  take  it 
out  and  look  at  it,  and  she  now  did  so. 

She  smoothed  it  out  meditatively,  a  ten-dollar  bill,  once 
new  but  now  worn  in  creases  and  pricked  with  holes  where 
it  had  been  pinned  to  various  articles  of  lingerie.  Good  old 
life  raft,  swung  to  the  side  of  the  dauntless  little  craft  that 
for  eight  years  had  sailed  adventurous  seas !  Once  or  twice 
you've  been  lowered — once  to  pick  up  an  exhausted  swim- 
mer about  to  go  under,  once  to  take  off  the  captain  and 
bring  her  into  port  from  a  disastrous  cruise  in  the  melan- 
choly Tank-Town  Seas.  But  to-day — oh,  no,  not  for  mere 
hunger  will  you  be  cut  loose  to-day!  Somebody,  surely 
somebody,  will  come  across  with  a  meal  for  Peachy. 

"A  little  thing  like  that,"  thought  Peachy— "just  one 
little  square!" 

She  stood  up,  touched  the  floor  fifteen  times  with  her 
finger  tips,  inhaled  ten  deep  breaths,  lifted  her  chin  and 
chanted: 

"  Poise,  efficiency,  peace !  I  have  'em  all !  Pep !  It's 
going  to  be  a  good  day.   Let's  go!" 

Two  seconds  later,  above  the  sound  of  water  rushing 
into  the  tub,  rose  Peachy's  mezzo-soprano: 

"Pack  up  your  troubles  in  your  old  kit  bag 
And  smile — smile — sm  " 

The  word  was  never  finished,  for  in  the  middle  of  it 
Peachy  started  violently  and  then  dashed  into  her  bed- 
room. The  telephone  on  the  little  table  at  the  head  of  the 
bed  was  whirring  like  mad.  A  smile,  exultant,  tender, 
happy,  wreathed  Peachy's  face.  With  the  receiver  all 
ready  to  come  off  the  hook,  she  paused  and  admonished 
herself. 

"  Go  easy  now,  you  poor  fish !  You're  hungry,  but  you've 
got  your  pride,  remember!" 

She  lifted  the  receiver  to  her  ear  and  murmured  in  her 
cool  sweet  telephone  voice,  "Yes?" 

"That  you,  Miss  Merriman?  Say,  this  is  Bamberg." 

So  it  wasn't  Bobby !  Her  face  fell,  but  it  lightened  with 
interest  as  she  recognized  the  fat,  blurred  voice  of  the  best- 
known  motion-picture-star  agent  in  town. 

"  Say,  Margot,  listen  here !  You  know  Remsen  Richard- 
son? .   .   .    Yeh,  him." 

Peachy  clutched  in  ecstasy  at  the  receiver.  Remsen 
Richardson!  Who  did  not  know  him?    Romantic  alike. 
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n  screen  or  stage,  successful  enough  to  splash  success 
ver  anyone  he  looked  at. 
"Yes,  yes!  What  about  him?" 

"  He's  huntin'  for  a  girl  to  play  opposite  him  in  a  new 
leture.  Moseby— that's  his  secretary,  y'know — thinks 
ou're  exactly  the  type.  Saw  you  up  here  the  other  day. 
fow  you  meet  Moseby  here  at  my  office  at  four  this  after- 
oon  and  he'll  take  you  round  to  see  Richardson.  Get  me? 
eh,  four  sharp.  And  look  your  niftiest,  Margot — see?" 

Talk  about  Aladdin's  magic  lamp !  Why,  it  isn't  in  it 
ith  the  telephone ! 

Two  blur-r-rs  and  a  click  and  the  grayest  day  turns 
)se-colored.  Two  more  blur-r-rs  and  another  click  and 
til  towers  of  hope  fall  into  ashes. 

Peachy  whirled  away  from  the  telephone.  She  knocked 
le  book  on  pep  from  the  table,  and  it  lay  there,  for  she  did 
ot  need  it  now.  She  dived  into  her  bath  and  came  out 
learning  and  rosy.  The  zero  hour  was  far  beneath  her,  and 
ie  was  going  up  and  up.  With  her  fertile  imagination  she 
iw  herself,  before  she  had  come  out  from  under  the 
lower,  a  new  heroine  of  the  silver  sheet,  watched  for  by 

million  fans,  with  a  salary  that  would  put  her  in  the 
ird-of-paradise,  strawberries-in-December  class. 

Caroling  so  blithely  that  a  hand  knocked  on  the  wall  and 
n  indignant  voice  wanted  to  know  why  she  didn't  wait 
11  daylight,  Peachy  began  pulling  things  out  of  her  ward- 
)be  trunk.  Blouses,  stockings,  hats  of  which  she  had 
■own  weary,  suits  she  had  forgotten  to  have  pressed, 
loves  that  should  have  gone  to  the  cleaners,  filled  the 
r  like  a  cyclone. 

"  Not  a  darn  thing  to  wear !  Look  at  that  hat — the  end 
[  a  misspent  life!  And  Remsen  Richardson  always  so 
srfectly  dressed !  Got  to  have  a  new  hat — positively  got 
)  have  a  new  hat.  How — how — how  can  I  get  a  new  hat? 
unch  too.  Got  to  have 
inch.  Always  get  a 
inched  look  when  my 
omach  is  empty." 

Seated  in  front  of  her 
ressing  table,  with  fingers 
ring  in  and  out  of  vari- 
as  tiny  pots  of  the  stuff 
I  which  youth  is  made 
n  Broadway,  wielding 
incers  and  scissors,  nail 
le  and  buffer,  brushing, 
urnishing,  patting,  mas- 
king, it  ran  in  and  out 
[  her  mind  like  a  tor- 
lenting  refrain — "Got  to 
ive  lunch — got  to  have 

new  hat — how — how — 


She  ran  over  in  her  mind 
irious  acquaintances,  but 
ie  rejected  them  all.  She 
as  by  nature  and  sagac- 
y  and  stinging  hard  ex- 
;rience  a  lone-hander. 
he  sailed  her  own  bark 
id  asked  for  no  convoy, 
fhich  was  why  she  al- 
aysthought "  how?  "  and 
iver  "who?" 

When  she  finally  turned 
vay  from  her  mirror  sjie 
as  a  product  of  a  technic 
lat  was  perfection:  A 

rlish  black  suit  with 
ibtle  lines  bought  at  a 
ile  at  Madame  Francis', 

black  velvet  tarn,  a 
»und  white  collar  under 
ie  silver  fox,  a  very  de- 
ated  little  mesh  bag 
vinging  from  her  arm. 
be  looked  twenty  —  wide, 
ear,  serene  eyes,  fresh 
Ink  cheeks,  a  lithe  buoy- 
icy  in  her  whole  body. 

She  swung  into  Broad- 
ay,  a  gallant  little  bark 
tifurling  sail  to  the  breeze 
I  the  daily  renewed  ad- 
enture.  The  sap  of  life 
uickened  in  her  veins  as 
ie  wove  in  and  out  of  the 
oonday  crowds  that  she 
new  and  loved  so  well, 
t  a  hotel  she  climbed 
ie  steps  blithely.  In  the 
mg  alley  she  chose  a  chair 
tther  carefully.  It  was 
rm  to  arm  with  another, 
:cupied  by  a  man  who 
as  evidently  alone  and 
lly  looking  on  at  the  usual 
inch-time  show. 


Moments  went  past.  Peachy  gave  a  fine  imitation  of  a 
young  woman  whose  patience  is  being  increasingly  tried. 
She  eyed  the  revolving  doors  anxiously.  At  last  she  hailed 
an  attendant. 

"  Have  you  seen  a  young  lady  with  a  yellow  velvet  hat 
and  a  squirrel  coat  with  an  ermine  collar?  "  she  wanted  to 
know. 

The  attendant  hadn't.  Peachy  sank  back  in  her  chair 
with  a  sigh. 

"Oh,  dear,  how  maddening!" 

She  turned  to  the  man  at  her  left. 

"I  beg  your  pardon — would  you  please  tell  me  what 
time  it  is?" 

Almost  as  if  he  had  been  waiting  for  some  such  question 
the  man  whipped  out  his  watch. 

"Sure!  Twelve-thirty.  Was  you  looking  for  someone?" 
Peachy  winced. 

"Help!  The  Buyers'  Guide!"  she  thought.  But  her 
empty  stomach  whipped  her  on. 

"Why,  yes,  I  was,"  she  admitted,  looking  at  him  with 
innocent,  anxious  eyes.  "  My  friend  was  to  meet  me  here 
for  lunch — breakfast  really — at  twelve.  I'm  awfully 
afraid  she's  come  and  gone.  I — I  hardly  know  what  to  do." 

He  came  back  with  " Too  bad,  I'll  say!  But  I  don't  see 
how  anyone  could  break  an  engagement  with — you!" 

"Horrid  of  her,"  Peachy  pouted,  "when  she  knows  I 
simply  die  when  I'm  kept  waiting  for  my  breakfast." 

The  man  glanced  at  his  watch. 

"Look  here,  how  about  a  little  lunch  with  me?" 

To  her  astonishment  Peachy  felt  the  blood  mounting  to 
the  very  edge  of  her  curls.  She  felt  an  impulse  to  rise  and 
dash  out,  and  at  the  same  time  she  was  thinking:  "So  the 
thing  works !  The  girls  said  it  would,  but  I  never  believed 
them.  And  now  that  I've  done  it  I  don't  like  it." 
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It  astonished  her  to  find  that  something  deep  in  her 
winced.  The  thought  of  Bobby  Malcolm  entered  into  that 
wince.  Ah,  now,  indeed,  he  would  be  justified  in  saying  all 
the  lofty  things  he  had  said  to  her  yesterday  about  accepting 
food  from  a  man  like  Max  Guerin !  That  had  been  business, 
but  this  was  digging  for  beefsteaks — a  loathsome  occupa- 
tion !   But  heavens,  how  her  stomach  clamored  for  food ! 

"Come  on,  little  one!"  the  man  urged,  standing  up. 

Waveringly  Peachy  stood  up  beside  him,  drawn  agoniz- 
ingly by  the  clinks  and  odors  from  the  restaurant  down 
the  corridor. 

"  I  really  don't  know  whether  I  ought,"  she  stammered, 
smiling  automatically  up  at  her  new  acquaintance. 

But  even  as  she  said  the  words  she  became  aware  that 
something  was  seriously  wrong  with  her  would-be  host. 
His  swarthy,  long-nosed  face  blanched  and  sagged  as  he 
stared  over  her  shoulder.  Involuntarily  Peachy  looked 
around.  A  large  woman  with  many  furry  tails  swinging 
from  her  wrap  advanced  down  the  alley  with  extended 
hand. 

"Well,  well,  Marcus!  When  did  you  get  in  from  Syra- 
cuse? And  how  did  you  leave  Rosie?  " 

Marcus  made  a  sort  of  indistinct  sound  of  pain,  and  at 
the  same  time  flipped  his  hand  low  down  at  his  side  in  a 
gesture  that  warned  Peachy  off  the  map.  She  sank  un- 
obtrusively back  into  her  chair.  The  furry-tailed  woman 
led  Marcus,  who  looked  stricken,  toward  the  restaurant 
doorway. 

Suddenly  Peachy  giggled,  and  at  the  sound  a  spruce 
young  man  with  an  abnormal  sleekness  about  him  has- 
tened across  the  alley  and  bent  over  her. 

"  Rotten  luck,  little  girl ! "  he  murmured.  "  Suppose  you 
have  a  bit  of  chow  with  me  instead." 
Peachy's  reaction  was  instantaneous. 

"Not  if  I  was  starving, 
you  lounge  barnacle ! "  she 
cried,  and  was  off  toward 
the  outer  door,  her  short 
skirt  swinging  snappily. 

But  within  a  block  her 
indignation  subsided, 
while  the  queer  sensation 
in  her  stomach  remained. 
She  turned  in  at  a  small 
drug  store  that  was  mostly 
soda  fountain.  The  lone 
dime  was  fished  out  of  the 
mesh  bag.  She  sat  on  a 
stool  at  the  remote  end  of 
the  soda  counter,  called  for 
coffee  and  smiled  at  the 
pimply  youth  who  drew  it 
from  the  nickel  source.  He 
had  doglike  eyes,  aston- 
ished to  find  themselves 
met  kindly. 

"My  goodness,"  trilled 
Peachy,  "didn't  you  used 
to  be  elevator  boy  in  the 
Sheridan  Arms?  No? 
Funny !  You  look  so  much 
like  Oscar.  He  was  a  nice 
boy.  I've  often  wondered 
where  he  went.  This  is 
very  nice  coffee  to-day. 
Are  those  ham  sandwiches 
over  there?  Oh,  no — no, 
thank  you !  I  was  just 
wondering." 

She  opened  the  mesh 
bag,  not  hopefully,  but  as 
one  who  would  confirm  her 
worst  fears,  sighed,  shook 
her  head  with  a  rueful 
smile,  glanced  playfully  at 
the  boy,  who  hung  on  her 
very  eyelashes  by  this 
time.  "Awful  to  be  broke, 
isn't  it?"  she  queried. 

What  he  said  and  what 
she  replied  need  not  be 
chronicled.  Far  more  sig- 
nificant was  the  unnatural 
behavior  of  the  neat  pile 
of  ham  sandwiches.  It 
seemed  to  get  in  the  way 
of  one  of  the  boy's  knobby 
elbows,  and  when  it  had 
again  been  assembled  one 
of  its  units  was  missing, 
having  hopped  directly 
into  Peachy's  lap. 

"I  never  knew,"  whis- 
pered Peachy,  "that  a 
mere  ham  sandwich  could 
taste  so  wonderful.  Listen 
here!    I'm  going  to  do  a 

(Contlnumd  on  Pag*  78) 
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IN  THIS  article  I  am  going  to  discuss  and— what  shall 
I  say? — experiment  with  an  old  hut  neglected  idea — 
an  idea  that  was  first  broached,  I  believe,  while  New 
York  was  still  the  Dutch  city  of  New  Amsterdam. 

The  man  who  propounded  this  idea  was  a  certain  great 
Bohemian,  Komensky,  who  is  perhaps  better  known  in 
our  Western  world  by  his  Latinized  name,  Comenius.  He 
professed  himself  the  pupil  of  Bacon.  He  was  the  friend 
of  Milton.  He  traveled  from  one  European  country  to 
another  with  his  political  and  educational  ideas.  For  a 
time  he  thought  of  coming  to  America.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  he  never  came.  And  his  idea — the  particular  idea  of 
his  we  are  going  to  discuss — was  the  idea  of  a  common 
book — a  book  of  history,  science  and  wisdom — which 
should  form  the  basis  and  framework  for  the  thoughts 
and  imaginations  of  every  citizen  in  the  world. 

In  many  ways  the  thinkers  and  writers  of  the  early 
seventeenth  century  are,  I  think,  more  akin  to  us  and  more 
sympathetic  with  the  world  of  to-day  than  any  intervening 
group  of  literary  figures.  They  strike  us  as  having  a  longer 
vision  than  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  as  being 
bolder  and — how  shall  I  put  it? — more  desperate  in  their 
thinking  than  the  nineteenth-century  minds.  And  this 
closer  affinity  to  our  own  time  arises,  I  should  think, 
directly  and  naturally  out  of  the  closer  resemblance  of  their 
circumstances.  Between  1640  and  1650,  just  as  in  our 
present  age,  the  world  was  tremendously  unsettled  and 
distressed.  A  century  and'more  of  expansion  and  prosper- 
ity had  given  place  to  a  phase  of  conflict,  exhaustion  and 
entire  political  unsettlement.  Britain  was  involved  in  the 
bitter  political  conflict  that  culminated  in  the  execution 
of  King  Charles  I.  Ireland  was  a  land  of  massacre  and 
countermassacre.  The  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Central 
Europe  was  in  its  closing,  most  dreadful  stages  of  famine 
and  plunder.  In  France  the  crown  and  the  nobles  were 
struggling  desperately  for  ascendancy  in  the  War  of  the 
Fronde.  The  Turk  threatened  Vienna.  Nowhere  in 
Western  Europe  did  there  remain  any  secure  and  settled 
political  arrangements.  Everywhere  there  was  disorder, 
everywhere  it  seemed  that  anything  might  happen;  and 
it  is  just  those  disordered  and  indeterminate  times  that  are 
most  fruitful  of  bold  religious  and  social  and  political  and 
educational  speculations  and  initiatives. 

Is  the  Old  Idea  Practicable? 

THIS  was  the  period  that  produced  the  Quakers  and  a 
number  of  the  most  vigorous  developments  of  Puritan- 
ism, in  which  the  foundations  of  modern  republicanism  were 
laid,  and  in  which  the  project  of  a  world  League  of  Na- 
tions— or  rather  of  a  world  state — received  wide  attention. 
And  the  student  of  Comenius  will  find  in  him  an  active  and 
sensitive  mind  responding  with  a  most  interesting  similar- 
ity to  our  own  responses  to  the  similar 
conditions  of  his  time.  He  had  been 
distressed  and  dismayed — as  most  of  us 
have  been  distressed  and  dismayed — by 
a  rapid  development  of  violence,  by  a 

I great  release  of  cruelty  and  suffering  in 
human  affairs.  He  felt  none  of  the  se- 
curity that  was  felt  in  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  of  the  certainty 
of  progress.  He  realized,  as  we  do,  that 
the  outlook  for  humanity  is  a  very  dark 
and  uncertain  one  unless  human  effort  is 
stimulated  and  organized.  He  traced  the 
evils  of  his  time  to  human  discords  and 
divisions,  to  our  political  divisions  and 
the  mutual  misconceptions  due  to  our 
diversity  of  languages  and  leading  ideas. 

In  all  that,  he  might  be -writing  and 
thinking  in  1920.  And  his  proposed 
remedies  find  an  echo  in  a  number  of  our 
contemporary  movements.  He  wanted 
to  bring  all  nations  to  form  one  single 
state.  He  wanted  to  have  a  universal  language  as  the 
common  medium  of  instruction  and  discussion,  and  he 
wanted  to  create  a  common  book  of  necessary  knowledge, 
a  sort  of  common  basis  of  wisdom,  for  all  educated  men 
in  the  world. 

Now  this  last  is  the  idea  I  would  like  to  develop  here.  I 
would  like  to  discuss  whether  our  education — which  now- 
adays in  our  modern  states  reaches  everyone— whether 
our  education  can  include  and  ought  to  include  such  a  book 
of  necessary  knowledge  and  wisdom;  and— having  at- 
tempted to  answer  that  inquiry  in  the  affirmative— shall 
then  attempt  a  sketch  of  such  a  book. 
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verse  after  verse 

And  there  are  a  great  multitude  of  modern  problems — 
problems  that  enter  intimately  into  the  moral  life  of  all  of 
us,  with  which  the  Bible  does  not  deal — the  establishment 
of  American  independence,  for  example,  and  the  age-long 
feud  of  Russia  and  Poland  that  has  gone  on  with  varying 
fortunes  for  four  centuries.  That  is  much  more  important  to 
our  modern  world  than  the  ancient  conflict  of  Assyria  and 
Egypt  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  old  Bible  record. 
And  there  are  all  sorts  of  moral  problems  arising  out  of 
modern  conditions  on  which  the  Bible  sheds  little  or  no 
direct  light — the  duties  of  a  citizen  at  an  election,  or  the 
duties  of  a  shareholder  to  the  labor  employed  by  his  com- 
pany, for  example.  For  these  things  we  need  at  least  a 
supplement,  if  we  are  still  to  keep  our  community  upon 
one  general  basis  of  understanding,  upon  one  unifying 
standard  of  thought  and  behavior. 

We  are  all  so  brought  up  upon  the  Bible,  we  are  all  so 
used  to  it,  long  before  we  begin  to  think  hard  about  it,  that 
all  sorts  of  things  that  are  really  very  striking  about  it,  the 
facts  that  the  history  of  Judsea  and  Israel  is  told  twice  over 
and  that  the  Gospel  narrative  is  repeated  four  times  over, 
for  example,  do  not  seem  at  all  odd  to  us. 

And  still  more  remarkable,  it  seems  to  me,  is  it  that  the 
Bible  breaks  off.  One  could  understand  very  well  if  the 
Bible  broke  off  with  the  foundation  of  Christianity.  Now 
this  event  has  happened,  it  might  say,  nothing  else  matters. 
It  is  the  culmination.  But  the  Bible  does  not  do  that.  It 
goes  on  to  a  fairly  detailed  account  of  the  beginnings  and 
early  politics  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  gives  the  opening 
literature  of  theological  exposition.  And  then,  with  that 
strange  book,  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  it 
comes  to  an  end.  As  I  say,  it  leaves  off.  It  leaves  off  in 
the  middle  of  Roman  imperial  and  social  conflicts.  But 
the  world  has  gone  on  and  goes  on — elaborating  its  prob- 
lems, encountering  fresh  problems — until  now  there  is  a 
gulf  of  upwards  of  eighteen  hundred  years  between  us  and 
the  concluding  expression  of  the  thought  of  that  ancient 
time. 

I  make  these  observations  in  no  spirit  of  detraction.  If 
anything,  these  peculiarities  of  the  Bible  add  to  the  wonder 
of  its  influence  over  the  lives  and  minds  of  men.  It  is 
the  book  that  has  held  together  the  fabric  of  Western 
civilization.  It  has  been  the  handbook  of  life  to  countless 
millions  of  men  and  women.  The  civilization  we  possess 
could  not  have  come  into  existence  and  could  not  have 


But  to  begin  with,  perhaps  I  may  meet  an  objection  that 
is  likely  to  arise.   I  have  called  this  hypothetical  book  of 
ours  the  Bible  of  Civilization,  and  it  may  be  that  someone 
will  say,  "  Yes,  but  you  have  a  sufficient  book  of  that  sort 
already;  you  have  the  Bible  itself,  and  that  is  all  you 
need."  Well,  I  am  taking  the  Bible  as  my  model.    I  am 
taking  it  because  twice  in  history — first  as  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  then  again  as  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to- 
gether— it  has  formed  a  culture,  and  unified  and  kept 
together  through  many  generations  great  masses  of  people. 
It  has  been  the  basis  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  civiliza- 
tions alike.    And  even  in  the  New  World  the  state  of 
Connecticut  did,  I  believe,  in  its  earliest  beginnings,  take 
the  Bible  as  its  only  law.  Throughout  the  most 
vital  phases  of  Hebrew  history,  throughout  the 
most  living  years  of  Christian  development, 
the  Bible  changed  and  grew.  Then  its  growth 
ceased  and  its  text  became  fixed. 
But  the  world  went  on  growing 
and  discovering  new  needs  and 
new  necessities. 

Modern  Problems 

IET  me  deal  first  with  its  re- 
■l  dundancy.  So  far  as  redun- 
dancygoes,  a  greatdealof  the  Book 
of  Leviticus,  for  example,  seems 
not  vitally  necessary  for  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  of  to-day;  there  are 
long,  explicit  directions  for  temple 
worship  and  sacrificial  procedure. 
There  is,  again,  so  far  as  the  latter- 
day  citizen  is  concerned,  an  excess 
of  information  about  the  minor 

kings  of  Israel  and  Judaea.  And  there  is  more  light  than 
most  of  us  feel  we  require  nowadays  upon  the  foreign 
policies  of  Assyria  and  Egypt.  It  stirs  our  pulses  feebly 
nowadays;  it  helps  us  only  very  indirectly  to  learn  that 
Attai  begat  Nathan  and  Nathan  begat  Zabad,  or  that 
Obed  begat  Jehu  and  Jehu  begat  Azariah,  and  so  on,  for  *  to  the  mass  of  our  people, 


and  it  has  given  them  moral 
standards  and  a  form  into 
which  their  consciences 
could  work.  But  does  it  do 
that  to-day?  Frankly,  I  do 
not  think  it  does.   I  think 
that  during  the  last  century 
the  Bible  has  lost  much  of 
its  former  hold.    It  no  longer  grips  the 
community.  And  I  think  it  has  lost  hold 
because  of  those  sundering  eighteen  centu- 
ries, to  which  every  fresh  year  adds  itself, 
because  of  profound  changes  in  the  methods  and  mecha- 
nisms of  life  and  because  of  the  vast  extension  of  our  ideas 
by  the  development  of  science  in  the  last  century  or  so. 

Our  Need  of  a  Cohesive  Force 

IT  HAS  lost  hold,  but  nothing  has  arisen  to  take  its  place. 
That  is  the  gravest  aspect  of  this  matter.  It  was  the 
cement  with  which  our  Western  communities  were  built 
and  by  which  they  were  held  together.  And  the  weathering 
of  these  centuries  and  the  acids  of  these  later  years  have 
eaten  into  its  social  and  personal  influence.  It  is  no  longer 
a  sufficient  cement.  And — this  is  the  essence  of  what  I 
am  driving  at — our  modern  communities  are  no  longer 
cemented;  they  lack  organized  solidarity,  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  stand  shocks  and  strains,  they  have  become  dan- 
gerously loose  mentally  and  morally.  That,  I  believe,  is  the 
clew  to  a  great  proportion  of  the  present  social  and  political 
troubles  of  the  world.  We  need  to  get  back  to  a  cement. 
We  want  a  Bible.  We  want  a  Bible  so  badly  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  put  the  old  Bible  on  a  pinnacle  out  of  daily  use. 
We  want  it  readapted  for  use.  If  it  is  true  that  the  old 
Bible  falls  short  in  its  history  and  does  not  apply  closely  to 
many  modern  problems,  then  we  need  a  revised  and  en- 
larged Bible  in  our  schools  and  homes  to  restore  a  common 
ground  of  ideas  and  interpretations  if  our  civilization  is  to 
hold  together. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  Bible  gave  a  man  in  the  days 
when  it  could  really  grip  and  hold  and  contain  him;  and 
let  us  ask  if  it  is  impossible  to  restore  and  reconstruct  a 
Bible  for  the  needs  of  these  great  and  dangerous  days  in 
which  we  are  living.  Can  we  recement  our  increasingly 
unstable  civilization?  I  will  not  ask  now  whether  there  is 
still  time  left  for  us  to  do  anything  of  the  sort. 
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The  first  thing  the  Bible  gave  a  man  was  a  cosmogony. 
It  gave  him  an  account  of  the  world  in  which  he  found 
himself,  and  of  his  place  in  it.  And  then  it  went  on  to  a 
general  history  of  mankind.  It  did  not  tell  him  that  his- 
tory as  a  string  of  facts  and  dates,  but  as  a  moving  and 
interesting  story  into  which  he  himself  finally  came,  a  story 
of  promises  made  and  destinies  to  be  fulfilled.  It  gave  him 
a  dramatic  relationship  to  the  schemes  of  things.  It  linked 
him  to  all  mankind  with  a  conception  of  relationships  and 
duties.  It  gave  him  a  place  in  the  world  and  put  a  meaning 
into  his  life.  It  explained  him  to  himself  and  to  other 
people,  and  it  explained  other  people  to  him.  In  other 
words,  out  of  the  individual  it  made  a  citizen  with  a  code 
of  duties  and  expectations. 

Now  I  take  it  that  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  indi- 
vidual happiness  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general 
welfare,  this  development  of  the  citizenship  of  a  man,  this 
placing  of  a  man  in  his  own  world,  is  of  primary  importance. 
It  is  the  necessary  basis  of  all  right  education;  it  is  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  the  s'chool,  and  I  do  not  believe  an 
individual  can  be  happy  or  a  community  be  prosperous 
without  it.  The  Bible  and  the  religions  based  on  it  gave 
that  idea  of  a  place  in  the  world  to  the  peo- 
ple it  taught.  But  do  we  provide  that  idea 
of  a  place  in  the  world  for  our  people  to-day? 
I  suggest  that  we  do  not.  We  do  not  give 
them  a  clear  vision  of  the  universe  in  which 
they  live,  and  we  do  not  give  them 
a  history  that  invests  their  lives 
with  meaning  and  dignity. 

The  cosmogony  of  the  Bible  has 
lost  grip  and  conviction  upon  men's 
minds,  and  the  ever-widening  gulf 
of  years  makes  its  his- 
tory and  its  political 
teaching  more  and  more 
remote  and  unhelpful 
amidst  the  great  needs 
of  to-day.  Nothing  has 
been  done  to  fill  up  these 
widening  gaps.  We  have 
so  great  a  respect  for  the 
letter  of  the  Bible  that 
we  ignore  its  spirit  and 
its  proper  use.  We  do 
not  rewrite  and  retell 
^^Hf  Genesis  in  the  light  and  language  of  modern 
^mj  knowledge,  and  we  do  not  revise  and  bring  its 
history  up  to  date  and  so  apply  it  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  own  time.  So  we  have  allowed  the 
Bible  to  become  antiquated  and  remote,  ven- 
erable and  unhelpful. 

There  has  been  a  great  extension  of  what  we 
call  education  in  the  past  hundred  years,  but 
I  while  we  have  spread  education  widely  there 

&  has  been  a  sort  of  shrinkage  and  enfeeblement 

of  its  aims.  Education  in  the  past  set  out  to  make  a 
Christian  and  a  citizen  and  afterwards  a  gentleman  out  of 
the  crude,  vulgar,  self-seeking  individual.  Does  education 
even  pretend  to  do  as  much  to-day?  It  does  nothing  of 
the  sort.  Our  young  people  are  taught  to  read  and  write. 
They  are  taught  bookkeeping  and  languages  that  are 
likely  to  be  useful  to  them.  They  are  given  a  certain 
measure  of  technical  education,  and  they  are  taught  to 
shove.  Our  test  of  a  college  education  is:  Does  it  make  a 
successful  business  man? 

The  Degradation  of  Education 

WELL,  this,  I  take  it,  is  the  absolute  degradation  of 
education.  It  is  a  modern  error  that  education  exists 
for  the  individual.  Education  exists  for  the  community 
and  the  race;  it  exists  to  subdue  the  individual  for  the 
good  of  the  world  and  his  own  ultimate  happiness. 

But  we  have  been  letting  the  essentials  of  education 
slip  back  into  a  secondary  place  in  our  pursuit  of  mere 
equipment,  and  we  see  the  results  to-day 
throughout  all  the  modern  states  of  the 
world  in  a  loss  of  cohesion,  discipline  and 
cooperation.    Men  will  not  cooperate  ex- 
cept to  raise  prices  r;n  the  consumer  or 
wages  on  the  employer,  and  everyone 
scrambles  fora  front  place  and  a  good  time. 
And  they  do  so,  partly  no  doubt  by  virtue 
of  an  ineradicable  factor  in  them  known  as 
original  sin,  but  also  very 
largely  because  the  vision  of 
life  that  was  built  up  in  their 
minds  at  school  and  in  their 
homes  was  fragmentary  and 
uninspiring;  it  had  no 
commanding  appeal  for 


their  imaginations  and  no 
imperatives  for  their  lives. 

So  I  put  it  that  for  the 
opening  books  of  our  Bible 
of  Civilization,  our  Bible 
translated  into  terms  of  mod- 
ern knowledge,  and  as  the 
basis  of  all  our  culture,  we 
shall  follow  the  old  Bible  prec- 
edent exactly.  We  shall  tell 
to  every  citizen  of  our  com- 
munity, as  plainly,  simply 
and  beautifully  as  we  can,  the  New  Story  of  Genesis,  the  tre- 
mendous spectacle  of  the  universe  that  science  has  opened 
to  us,  the  flaming  beginnings  of  our  world,  the  vast  ages 
of  its  making  and  the  astounding  unfolding,  age  after  age, 
of  life.  We  shall  tell  of  the  changing  climates  of  this  spin- 
ning globe,  and  the  coming  and  going  of  great  floras  and 
faunas,  mighty  races  of  living  things,  until  out  of  the  vast, 
slow  process  our  own  kind  emerged.  And  we  shall  tell  the 
story  of  our  race.  How  through  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  years  it  won  power  over  Nature,  hunted,  and  presently 
sowed  and  reaped.  How  it  learned  the  secrets  of  the 
metals,  mastered  the  riddle  of  the  seasons  and  took  to  the 
seas.  That  story  of  our  common  inheritance  and  of  our 
slow  upward  struggle  has  to  be  taught  throughout  our  en- 
tire community,  in  the  city  slums  and  in  the  out-of-the- 
way  farmsteads  most  of  all.  By  teaching  it  we  restore 
again  to  our  people  the  lost  basis  of  a  community,  a  com- 
mon idea  of  their  place  in  space  and  time. 

Then,  still  following  the  Bible  precedent,  we  must  tell  a 
universal  history  of  man.  And  though  on  the  surface  it 
may  seem  to  be  a  very  different  history  from  the  Bible 
story,  in  substance  it  will  really  be  very  much  the  same 
history,  only  robbed  of  ancient  trappings  and  symbols 
and  made  real  and  fresh  again  for  our  present  ideas.  It 
will  still  be  a  story  of  conditional  promises,  the  promises 
of  human  possibility,  a  record  of  sins  and  blunders  and  lost 
opportunities,  of  men  who  walked  not  in  the  ways  of 
righteousness,  of  stiff-necked  generations  and  of  merciful 
renewals  of  hope.  It  will  still  point  our  lives  to  a  common 
future  which  will  be  the  reward  and  judgment  of  our 
present  lives. 

You  may  say  that  no  such  book  exists — which  is  perfectly 
true — and  that  no  such  book  could  be  written.  But  there 
I  think  you  underrate  the  capacity  of  our  English-speaking 
people.  It  would  be  quite  possible  to  get  together  a  com- 
mittee that  would  give  us  the  compact  and  clear  cosmogony 
of  history  that  is  needed.  Some  of  the  greatest,  most  in- 
spiring books  and  documents  in  the  world  have  been  pro- 
duced by  committees.  Magna  Charta,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  Prayer  Book  of  the  English  Church  are 
all  the  productions  of  committees,  and  they 
are  all  fine  and  inspiring  compilations.  For 
the  last  three  years  I  have  been  experiment- 
ing with  this  particular  task,  and,  with  the 
help  of  six  other  people,  I  have  sketched  out 
and  published  an  outline  of  our  world's  ori- 
gins and  history  to  show  the  sort  of  thing  I 
mean.  That  outline  is,  of  course,  a  mass  of 
faults  and  minor  inaccuracies,  but  it  does 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  doing  what  is 
required.  And  its  reception  both  m 
America  and  in  England  has  shown  how 
ready,  how  greedy  many  people  are,  on 
account  of  themselves  and  on  account 
of  their  children,  for  an  ordered  general 
account  of  the  existing  knowledge  of  our 
place  in  space  and  time. 
For  want  of  anything 
better  they  have  taken 


my  outline  very  eagerly.  Far  more  eagerly  would  they 
have  taken  a  finer,  sounder  and  more  authoritative  work. 

In  England  this  outline  was  almost  the  first  experiment 
of  the  kind  that  has  been  made— the  only  other  I  know  of 
in  England  was  a  very  compact  General  History  of  the 
World,  by  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  published  in  1913.  But 
there  are  several  educationists  in  America  who  have  been 
at  work  on  the  same  task.  In  this  matter  of  a  more  general- 
ized history  teaching,  the  New  World  is  decidedly  leading 
the  Old.  The  particular  problems  of  a  population  of  mixed 
origins  have  forced  it  upon  teachers  in  the  United  States. 

My  friend — I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  call  him  my 
friend — Professor  Breasted,  in  conjunction  with  that  very 
able  teacher,  Professor  Robinson,  has  produced  two  books, 
Ancient  Times  and  Medieval  and  Modern  Times,  which 
together  make  a  very  complete  history  of  civilized  man. 
They  do  not,  however,  give  a  history  of  life  before  man,  nor 
very  much  of  human  prehistory. 

Another  admirable  American  summary  of  history  is  Dr. 
Hutton  Webster's  Ancient  History  together  with  his 
Medieval  and  Modern  History.  This  again  is  very  spar- 
ing of  the  story  of  primitive  man. 

Jl  Standard  History  for  World=Wide  Use 

BUT  the  work  of  these  gentlemen  confirms  my  own  experi- 
ence that  it  is  quite  possible  to  tell  in  a  comprehensible 
and  inspiring  outline  the  whole  history  of  life  and  mankind 
in  the  compass  of  a  couple  of  manageable  volumes. 
Neither  Browning  nor  Breasted  and  Robinson  nor  Hutton 
Webster  nor  my  own  effort  is  very  much  longer  than  twice 
the  length  of  Dickens'  novel  of  Bleak  House.  So  there 
you  have  it.  There  is  the  thing  shown  to  be  possible. 
If  it  is  possible  for  us  isolated  workers  to  do  as  much,  then 
why  should  not  the  thing  be  done 
in  a  big  and  authoritative  man- 
ner? Why  should  we  not  have  a 
great  educational  conference  of 
teachers,  scientific  men  and  histo- 
rians from  all  the  civilized  peoples 
of  the  world,  and  why  should  they 
not  draft  out  a  standard  world 
history  for  general  use  in  the 
world's  schools?  Why  should  that 
draft  not  be  revised  by  scores  of 
specialists?  Discussed  and  redis- 
cussed?  Polished  and  finished, 
and  made  the  opening  part  of 
a  new  Bible  of  Civilization,  a 
new  basis  for  a  world  culture? 

At  intervals  it 
would  need  to  be  re- 
vised, and  it  could 
be  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date 
in  the  same  manner. 

Now  such  a  book, 
and  such   a  book 
(Continued  on 
Page  109) 
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THERE  are— put  it  conservatively — two 
men  in  every  man  of  us.  How  many 
women  in  one  woman  is  quite  another 
question.  But  that  side  of  himself  which  a 
man  presents  to  the  world  and 
that  aspect  of  his  character 
which  may  be  discovered  by  a 
scrutiny  of  his  solitary  acts 
are  usually  two  very  different 
things.  He  who  among  other 
men  is  a  good  fellow,  jovial 
and  cheery  and  gay,  may  very 
possibly  be  found  to  nurse  a 
grouch  against  all  mankind 
when  he  is  alone.  Likewise, 
there  are  men  who  have  always 
a  dollar  or  so  to  lend  a  pseudo 
friend,  but  find  difficulty  in 
locating  an  extra  dime  for  their 
children.  But  it  is  not  always 
true  that  an  agreeable  first 
impression  is  destroyed  by  a 
closer  scrutiny;  the  opposite 
may  be  the  case.  And  this 
was,  to  some  extent,  true  of 
the  man  Judd. 

Seen  in  the  company  of 
other  men  he  seemed  mean, 
malicious,  utterly  despicable; 
seen  alone  in  all  his  weakness, 
there  was  something  about 
the  little  lame  man  that 
touched  unerringly  a  sympa- 
thetic chord. 

When  Judd  drove  so  swiftly 
away  from  Will  Bissell's  store 
that  night  it  was  with  actual 
tears  of  angry  humiliation 
streaming  down  his  gray  and 
wrinkled  cheeks.  The  lame 
man  was,  as  has  been  said, 
fiercely  resentful  of  any  refer- 
ence to  his  deformity;  and  the 
incident  in  the  store  trans- 
lated itself  readily  enough  into 
an  affront  to  his  lameness. 
Bert  Saladine — this  was  the 
way  Judd  shaped  the  matter 
in  his  boiling  thoughts — Bert 
Saladine  had  egged  on  the  boy 
to  knock  him  down.  The  fact 
that  he,  Judd,  was  little  and 
weak  and  lame  had  made  it 
possible  for  Joe's  abrupt  at- 
tack to  succeed.  And  Jim 
Saladine  had  prevented  his 
licking  the  young  cub  there- 
after; had  prevented  his  do- 
ing even  that  much  to  wipe 
out  the  ugly  incident. 

Judd  had  no  anger  against  the  boy.  He  had  forgotten 
Joe  already.  But  as  he  urged  Sue  on  the  homeward  road  he 
cursed  the  Saladines  under  his  breath  and  with  a  ferocity 
that  in  a  man  of  more  imposing  stature  would  have  been 
appalling.  In  poor  Judd  there  was  something  pitiable 
about  it. 

With  the  coming  of  darkness  a  little  wind  had  begun  to 
stir  across  Fraternity — a  raw,  wet  wind  with  a  breath  of 
fog  in  it  from  the  bay  ten  miles  eastward.  There  was  no 
top  to  Judd's  ancient  vehicle,  and  the  little  man's  coat  was 
thin.  He  huddled  down  like  a  tiny  turtle  seeking  to  with- 
draw into  its  shell,  with  his  collar  about  his  ears,  to  avoid 
the  searching  fingers  of  that  wind;  and  he  clucked  to  Sue 
that  she  might  make  haste,  then  checked  her  again  because 
the  wind  of  her  swift  progress  increased  his  discomfort. 
The  moon,  which  at  dusk  had  been  bright,  was  somewhat 
obscured  by  a  gray  mist  that  filled  the  air.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  sufficient  light  so  that  Judd  could  see  the  road, 
and  he  had  no  need  to  light  the  lantern  which  he  steadied 
between  his  feet  as  he  drove.  He  met  an  automobile  or  two, 
and  he  was  overtaken  by  one,  and  each  time  turned  into 
the  ditch  to  let  them  pass  in  the  uncomplaining  fashion 
that  has  been  forced  upon  folk  who  travel  by  horse  power 
along  narrow  country  roads  nowadays.  Judd  did  not 
resent  the  glare  of  the  lights  or  the  uncomfortable  neces- 
sity of  giving  them  the  road;  his  thoughts  were  too  busy 
with  the  Saladines.  Nevertheless,  it  was  with  a  faint  relief 
that  he  left  the  main  highway  and  swung  across  the  bridge 
and  turned  at  last  into  the  ill-kept  road  which  led  to  his 
isolated  farm. 

To  any  respectable  vehicle  this  road  through  the  wood 
was  all  but  impassable.    It  wound  to  right  and  left, 
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Judd,  Spying  on  Him,  Was  Like  a  Man 
Turned  to  Stone 

avoiding  trees  and  rocks;  it  climbed  steeply  over  little 
knolls  and  descended  abruptly  into  marshy  levels  where  the 
wheels  sank  halfway  to  the  hub  in  mire.  An  automobile 
without  chains  would  have  been  trapped  in  this  muck 
before  it  had  gone  a  quarter  mile,  and  any  ordinary  horse- 
drawn  vehicle  would  have  been  depreciated  twenty  per 
cent  in  value  and  in  appearance  by  the  whole  journey.  But 
Judd's  old  buggy  was  as  used  to  the  road  as  Sue,  his  mare. 
Its  flat,  broken  springs  seemed  to  accommodate  themselves 
as  from  long  usage  to  the  rocks,  the  corduroy,  the  mire. 
It  was  almost  black  dark  in  the  Woods,  and  Judd  could  see 
nothing  at  all;  but  he  needed  to  see  nothing,  trusting  the 
way  to  Sue.  She  went  forward  at  a  swift  and  sturdy  walk, 
picking  her  footing,  choosing  her  way,  tugging  sturdily 
when  there  was  need,  holding  back  when  they  half  rolled, 
half  slid  down  the  short,  steep  declivities.  Judd  paid  her 
no  attention,  buried  in  his  own  thoughts;  and  he  was  only 
roused  by  a  lifting  of  the  gloom  ahead,  a  glimpse  of  gray 
light  through  the  trees,  which  told  him  they  were  approach- 
ing his  home. 

Thus  they  came  out  of  the  woods  and  up  a  little  rise  to 
firmer  ground,  and  Judd  saw  his  white  house  gleaming  like 
a  bone  in  the  moonlight.  There  were  two  windows  in  the 
front  of  the  house,  with  a  door  between.  Their  dark 
shadows  on  the  field  of  white  vaguely  suggested  the  empty 
sockets  and  the  nasal  orifice  of  a  skull.  But  Judd  was 
quite  unconscious  of  any  such  suggestion.  The  place  was 
simply  home  to  him. 

The  front  door  of  the  house  was  never  used.  Judd  could 
scarce  remember  when  it  had  last  been  opened;   at  his 


father's  funeral,  perhaps;  at  his  mother's  be- 
fore that.  Sue  swung  around  the  old  elm 
which  stood  a  little  before  the  house  and  went 
along  the  south  side,  and  without  guidance 
from  her  master  turned  into 
the  open  door  of  the  barn. 
She  stopped  in  the  darkness 
there;  and  Judd  spoke  to  her 
in  an  absent-minded  way  and 
lifted  the  lantern  from  the 
bottom  of  the  buggy  between 
his  feet  and  lighted  it.  The 
chimney  of  the  lantern  was 
smoked.  It  threw  a  fitful  and 
uncertain  light  that  intensi- 
fied rather  than  dispelled  the 
shadows  and  the  mysteries  of 
the  old  barn's  interior.  Judd 
could  hear  the  faint  grind  of. 
heavy  molars  as  his  one  cow 
ruminated  in  the  tie-up;  he 
could  hear  the  stir  and  stamp 
of  Sue's  feet,  impatient  to  be 
bedded  for  the  night.  But 
there  was  no  other  sound. 

As  he  climbed  down  from 
the  buggy  something  rubbed 
against  his  leg  and  he  bent 
and  picked  up  a  cat;  a  yellow- 
and-black  cat  of  uncertain  an- 
tecedents, with  pretty,  fluffy 
hair  and  a  yellow  eye.  The 
cat  purred  loudly  in  the  still 
night,  and  Judd  stroked  it  for 
a  moment  and  then  lifted  it 
into  the  buggy.  There  were 
three  or  four  cats  and  more 
than  one  litter  of  kittens  about 
the  place.  Judd  was  fond  of 
them.  He  found  a  certain 
pleasure  in  their  companion- 
ship, and  they  encountered  in 
the  little  lame  man  nothing 
but  kindness. 

He  hung  the  lantern  on  a 
peg  where  there  was  no  danger 
of  its  heat  igniting  the  hay 
in  the  mow,  and  loosed  the 
traces  and  spoke  to  Sue,  so 
that  the  mare  walked  out  from 
between  the  thills  which  he 
held.  He  lowered  them  care- 
fully to  the  floor.  The  one  on 
the  right-hand  side  was  splin- 
tered, rudely  tied  together 
with  wire;  it  would  stand  no 
rough  handling.  Then  he 
went  to  Sue — the  mare  had 
crossed  to  a  tub  of  water  by 
the  door  and  was  drinking— 
and  loosened  girth  and  bridle  and  drew  the  harness  over 
the  horse's  rump  and  hung  it  on  its  peg.  The  door  of  Sue's 
box  stall  was  closed.  When  he  went  to  open  it  the  mare 
poked  her  muzzle  against  his  shoulder  in  an  affectionate 
fashion  and  he  stroked  her  lightly,  and  for  an  instant — with 
a  weakness  which  he  would  have  been  ashamed  for  any 
man  to  see — pressed  his  face  against  her  velvet  neck.  He 
would  have  been  ashamed  for  any  man  to  see,  yet  there 
was  something  in  the  movement  strangely  appealing,  re- 
vealing as  it  did  an  unsuspected  phase  of  the  friendless 
little  man's  character. 

Sue  went  past  him  into  the  stall,  and  he  bedded  her  with 
hay  and  drew  down  more  of  the  fragrant  stuff  into  her 
manger.  Then  he  went  to  make  sure  the  cow  was  comfort- 
ably settled  for  the  night.  The  yellow-and-black  cat 
jumped  out  of  the  buggy  and  followed  him,  and  when  he 
took  the  lantern  and  passed  from  the  barn  into  the  wood- 
shed the  creature  kept  at  his  heels.  Two  others,  sleeping  in 
a  box  in  the  shed,  looked  up  as  he  passed,  their  yellow  eyes 
shining  in  the  darkness;  and  he  saw  her  kittens  beside  one 
of  them. 

Judd  went  on  into  the  kitchen— which  was  also  the 
living  room  and  the  dining  room— of  his  home.  There  were 
only  three  rooms  in  the  little  house.  The  other  two  were 
small,  scarce  large  enough  to  hold  the  beds  which  marked 
their  use.  One  of  these  rooms  Judd  never  used— its  door 
was  shut.  In  the  other  he  slept.  The  light  of  the  lantern  as 
he  came  into  the  kitchen  shone  through  the  open  door  of 
this  room  upon  his  quilt-covered  bed. 

There  was  a  measure  of  tragedy  in  this  kitchen  where 
Judd's  existence  centered.  It  was  not  merely  the  squalor, 
the  ugliness  and  the  litter  that  filled  the  place;  it  was  the 
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fact— obvious  to  a  masculine  if  not  to  a  feminine  eye — 
that,  badly  as  he  failed,  Judd  obviously  tried  to  keep  it 
neat  and  clean.  The  chimney  of  the  lamp  which  he  lighted 
was  dingy  and  marked  with  finger  prints,  yet  was  it  also 
streaked  by  the  wiping  stroke  of  the  cloth  with  which  Judd 
had  sought  to  clean  it.  The  fundamental  of  good  house- 
keeping, that  hot  water  is  your  great  cleanser,  was  a  fact 
outside  Judd's  ken.  So  the  lamp  chimney,  which  he 
thought  clean,  would  have  seemed  filthy  to  a  woman;  the 
floor,  which  he  swept  daily,  would  have  been  covered  with 
dirt  to  her  eye,  because  there  was  dust  under  the  stove 
and  the  table  and  in  the  corners  here  and  there.  She  would 
have  marked  the  fact  that  the  dishes  upon  the  table,  clean 
enough  to  look  at,  were  filmed  with  grease;  she  would 
have  seen  that  the  spider  on  the  back  of  the  stove,  scraped 
and  wiped  though  it  may  have  been,  was  still  heavy  with 
stale  pork  fat.  The  bottom  of  the  coffeepot  was  smoked. 
It  never  occurred  to  Judd  to  wash  the  outside  of  a  cooking 
utensil.  And  there  was  a  yellow  spot  on  the  white  oilcloth 
table  cover  where  the  yolk  of  an  egg  had  dried  weeks 
before.  The  windowpanes,  so  far  as  visual  evidence  could 
be  trusted,  had  never  been  washed  at  all;  and  the  once 
white  woodwork  of  the  kitchen  was  now  a  sullen  gray. 

Judd,  having  lighted  the  lamp,  extinguished  the  lantern 
and  hung  it  in  the  shed  just  by  the  kitchen  door.  The  lamp 
he  had  set  upon  the  table.  He  brought  wood  from  the  shed 
and  kindled  a  fire  in  the  rusty,  unblacked  stove.  He  had 
gone  to  the  village  before  eating  supper;  and  now  he  put 
coffee  and  water  haphazard  into  the  coffeepot,  and  placed 
it  above  the  hottest  part  of  the  fire.  While  it  was  heating 
he  set  plate  and  knife  and  fork  and  spoon  on  the  table,  and 
put  a  chair  in  place;  and  then  from  a  cupboard  on  the 
wall  he  brought  a  plate  upon  which  were  stacked  perhaps  a 
dozen  griddle  cakes  made  with  sour  milk  and  soda,  thick, 
wide,  browned  a  little  too  much  or  not  quite  enough. 
He  had  fried  them  the  day  before— fried  a  batch  that 
would  last  him  for  a  day  or  two.  This  was  his  habit.  The 
cakes  served  him  as  bread.  He  had  never  been  able  to 
bake  successfully.  The  pile  of  cakes  had  been  covered 
against  marauding  flies  by  a  tattered  old  towel,  which  Judd 
laid  to  one  side.  Then  he  fetched  a  pitcher  with  a  broken 
handle  and  some  butter  on  a  saucer.  There  was  sirup  in 
the  pitcher,  and  the  sirup  and  the  butter  were  of  his  own 
manufacture.  A  group  of  maples  down  by  the  shore  of  the 
pond  furnished  raw  material  for  the  one;  his  cow  supplied 
the  other. 


He  sat  down  and  began  to  eat  one  of  the  cakes  with 
butter  and  sirup.  The  cake  was  cold,  but  not  unpalatable. 
It  was  burned  a  little  on  one  side,  and  part  of  it  had  to  be 
discarded  on  this  account.  Judd  ate  slowly,  bending  over 
his  plate;  a  small,  shabby  figure,  indescribably  alone,  inde- 
scribably pitiable.  By  and  by  the  coffee  began  to  boil;  and 
he  waited  till  it  threatened  to  overflow  upon  the  stove,  and 
then  poured  a  little  cold  water  into  it  and  brought  it  to  the 
table,  setting  it  beside  his  plate.  The  oilcloth  already  bore 
scars  where  the  hot  pot  had  been  set  before.  He  poured  some 
into  his  cup,  got  milk  from  a  box  in  the  shed,  went  to  the 
barn  for  the  forgotten  sugar  in  his  buggy.  So  finished  his 
unattractive  meal.  He  had  moved,  throughout  this  time, 
with  a  curiously  blank  face;  moved  automatically.  In  the 
stony  mask  of  his  countenance  there  was  a  strange  sugges- 
tion of  stifled  pain,  hopelessly  endured. 

■  When  he  had  finished  eating  he  rinsed  the  dishes  and  the 
cutlery  in  cold  water  and  wiped  them  reasonably  clean  with 
the  towel  that  had  been  laid  across  the  cakes;  then  cov- 
ered the  remaining  cakes  with  the  towel  again  and  returned 
them  to  the  cupboard.  The  dishes  he  put  away;  the  coffee- 
pot he  washed  by  filling  it  with  water,  sloshing  it  around  to 
free  the  grounds  and  pouring  the  mixture  on  the  ground 
outside  his  woodshed  door.  There  was  apparent  in  his 
procedure  the  conviction  on  his  part  that  he  was  keeping 
house  in  fit  and  proper  fashion.  It  was  his  belief  in  his 
success  that  made  failure  savor  as  it  did  of  tragedy.  When 
the  traces  of  his  supper  had  been  cleared  away  he  sat  down 
at  the  table  beside  the  lamp  and  began  to  read  the  paper 
which  he  had  brought  from  the  village. 

But  his  attention  wandered;  his  eyes  presently  lifted 
from  the  printed  page.  He  forced  them  back  to  it  again; 
they  lifted  once  more.  So  at  last  the  little  man  sat  staring 
straight  before  him  at  the  dingy  wall  of  the  room  that 
compassed  most  of  his  existence;  staring  at  nothing,  think- 
ing of  many  things.  He  did  not  pity  himself;  there  was  no 
conscious  sorrow  for  his  miserable  life  in  Judd.  He  hated 
the  Saladines,  and  this  anger  and  hatred  grew  and  grew  as 
he  thought  upon  the  thing  that  had  come  to  pass  this 
night.  His  face  twisted,  mirroring  his  rancorous  thoughts. 

He  would  even  the  score;  so  much  he  had  already  sworn, 
so  much  he  swore  again;  swore  to  pay  his  debt  to  the 
brothers  who  had  sought  to  bring  shame  upon  him  and  his 
stiffened  leg.  He  did  not  know  how  he  could  do  this,  but  he 
was  impatient  to  be  at  the  task  of  payment;  so  impatient 
that  he  could  no  longer  sit  still,  that  he  rose  and  began  to 


move  restlessly  to  and  fro  about  the  room.  There  was  a 
ferocity  in  this  restlessness  like  the  ferocity  of  a  beast 
behind  steel  bars.  There  was  in  fact  much  in  the  little  man 
to  suggest  a  trapped  and  cornered  animal. 

He  was  terribly  conscious  of  his  own  helplessness;  there 
was  so  little  he  could  do.  When  he  had  gone  at  last  to  bed, 
tucking  the  quilts  in  at  the  foot  with  clumsy  hands,  he  lay 
with  staring  eyes,  canvassing  every  possibility.  There  was 
not  one  that  was  both  adequate  to  the  measure  of  his 
hatred  and  within  his  power  of  compassing.  But  he  was 
sure  some  opportunity  would  come  to  him — must  come  to 
him  if  he  but  held  himself  ready  to  take  advantage  when 
it  came. 

He  drowsed  fitfully  now  and  then,  but  could  not  fall  into 
any  restful  slumber;  and  toward  morning  merely  lying 
abed  became  intolerable  to  him.  He  rose  and  made  coffee 
and  ate  one  of  the  stale  cakes,  and  then  went  out  of  doors. 
It  was  not  yet  light;  there  was  only  a  hint  of  dawn  in  the 
distant  sky. 

Judd's  pasture  and  orchard  ran  down  to  the  shores  of 
Jordan  Pond.  There  was  a  path  along  the  shore  of  the 
pond;  and  toward  the  upper  end  an  ancient  wood  road, 
unused  for  years,  broke  away  and  led  upward  over  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Ridge.  Judd's  steps,  almost  without 
his  own  volition,  gravitated  in  that  direction.  He  stumbled 
through  the  woods  along  the  shore  of  the  pond  in  the  gray 
and  misty  light  that  preceded  the  dawn,  and  then  began 
to  climb  the  Ridge,  emerging  at  last  into  open  pasture  land. 

It  was  as  though  a  magnet  guided  him.  The  first  hint  of 
coming  sunlight  in  the  eastern  sky  saw  him  hidden  in  the 
end  of  an  alder  run  above  the  Saladine  farmhouse,  watch- 
ing the  sleeping  house  with  red  and  angry  eyes. 

VI 

IT  WAS  some  time  after  Judd  left  Will's  store  before  the 
others  took  their  several  homeward  ways.  The  Saladines 
were  among  the  very  last  to  go.  Chet  McAusland  and  the 
two  brothers  were  talking  together  of  the  prospect  of 
finding  deer  in  the  Pendleton  woods,  where  they  had 
yarded  the  winter  before,  when  Will  Bissell  went  to  the 
big  hanging  lamp  in  the  front  of  the  store  and  called  Chet's 
attention  by  saying,  "Chet,  look  here!"  Then  he  turned 
the  lamp  low,  preparatory  to  snuffing  it  out. 

Chet  laughed  and  said,  "All  right,  Will.   When  I  get 
started  talking  about  game  I  don't  know  when  to  stop." 
(Continued  on  Page  98) 


Tho  Brother,  Watched  Thorn  Drive  J)  way.  Down  the  Ridge  Road  Pant  the  Cattle,  Vnlll  They  Were  Hidden  From  Sight 
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A  National  Parks  Platform 

BURIED  in  the  Congressional  Record  is  the  story  of  a 
great  public  service,  rendered  by  the  former  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  John  Barton  Payne,  to  the  American 
people.  During  his  brief  term  of  office  he  defended  our 
national  parks  against  every  attempt  to  take  over  any 
part  of  them  for  commercial  uses  and  opposed  every 
scheme  that  was  contrary  to  the  wise  purpose  of  those  who 
set  them  aside  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  whole  people.  He 
stood  out  staunchly  against  those  who  are  seeking  to  build 
dams  in  the  Yellowstone,  and  he  refused  to  issue  a  permit 
for  an  aerial  cable  line  by  which  the  casual  tourist  could 
be  shot  across  the  Grand  Canyon  in  jig  time.  One  of  his 
last  public  statements,  made  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee, might  well  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  permanent 
policy  with  respect  to  our  national  parks.  In  the  course 
of  his  testimony  Secretary  Payne  made  this  statement: 

"In  my  view  the  greatest  assets,  stated  within  reason- 
able limitations,  of  the  country  are  such  national  monu- 
ments and  parks  as  the  Yellowstone,  the  Grand  Canyon 
and  other  national  parks  which  the  Congress  from  time  to 
time  has  set  aside.  If  those  parks  may  be  encroached 
upon  for  a  commercial  purpose,  sooner  or  later  they  will 
be  destroyed,  in  my  view.  It  ought  not  to  be  a  question 
of  utility.  Congress  presumably  considered  that  when  it 
set  a  park  aside.  No  one  feels  more  keenly  than  I  the 
wisdom  of  conserving  water  for  reclamation  and  power 
purposes,  but  that  should  not  be  done  at  the  cost  of  any 
of  our  national  parks  or  monuments.  And  where  the 
question  is  one  even  for  debate,  every  doubt  should  be 
resolved  in  favor  of  the  integrity  of  the  national  parks. 

"The  water  never  remains  in  the  park,  and  in  the  final 
analysis  it  is  a  question  of  expense,  because  without  excep- 
tion, so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  always  opportunity  of  using 
the  water  after  it  leaves  the  park. 

"Now,  on  the  Yellowstone  project,  I  gave  a  hearing  to 
gentlemen  when  I  was  in  the  Yellowstone  last  July,  and 
we  had  a  perfectly  frank  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  it 
finally  came  to  the  proposition  that  the  project  could  not 
afford  the  cost  unless  the  free  lands  in  the  park  could  be 
used  for  that  purpose;  that  to  buy  land  for  a  storage  reser- 
voir, and  pay  the  damages  incident  thereto,  would  make  a 
burden  on  the  reclamation  project  which  it  could  ill  afford 
to  bear.  I  said  that  that  should  not  be  a  question  for 
debate.  If  the  project  cannot  afford  to  bear  the  expense 
of  acquiring  the  lands  and  pay  the  damages,  then  the 
project  should  be  abandoned,  if  the  converse  of  the  propo- 
sition was  the  possible  injury  and  destruction  of  a 
national  park. 

"The  Yellowstone  is  worth  more  to  this  country,  it  is 
worth  more  to  Montana  and  Idaho  and  Wyoming  than 
any  utilitarian  use  to  which  it  may  be  applied.  It  is  not 
only  an  asset  for  those  adjacent  states  but  for  the  whole 


country,  and  will  attract  people  to  that  section  always, 
and  Congress  and  the  people  in  the  country  should  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  preserve  it  in  the  best  possible 
state  as  a  national  asset. 

"And  what  I  feel  about  Yellowstone  is  my  view  about 
all  these  parks." 

Secretary  Payne  very  clearly  brings  out  the  two  points 
of  view  on  our  national  parks. 

Some  people  think  that  they  can  mar  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape  and  still  take  millions  from  tourists,  slaughter 
all  the  game  and  still  attract  lovers  of  wild  life,  though 
they  protest  and  doubtless  believe  that  their  plans  would 
not  hurt  the  parks. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  there  is  not  a  foot  of 
"free"  land  in  any  national  park;  that  it  all  has  an  owner; 
and  that,  measured  in  terms  of  dollars,  it  has  an  exceedingly 
high  value  to  that  owner.  What  it  means  to  him  in  terms 
of  health,  happiness  and  beauty  cannot  be  measured  in 
terms  of  money. 

This  property  of  the  people  has  had  an  able  and  con- 
scientious guardian  in  Secretary  Payne.  Champions  of  the 
peepul,  men  who  promise  impossible  things,  are  common 
in  public  life.  But  men  who  go  quietly  about  their  business 
and  who  believe  that  their  business  is  the  careful  conserva- 
tion of  the  people's  property  belong  to  a  rarer  species.  It 
is  a  loss  to  the  country  when  a  man  like  Secretary  Payne, 
whether  he  be  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican,  passes  out  of 
the  national  service. 

Mr.  Wells'  Five-Inch  Shelf 

MR.  WELLS  addresses  himself  to  an  interesting  prob- 
lem in  his  article  in  this  week's  issue  of  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post.  He  approaches  it  boldly,  but  soberly, 
and  always  with  a  conspicuous  modesty  pleasantly  devoid 
of  cocksureness.  He  brings  to  his  task  a  trained  mind 
and  a  vigorous  intellect  habituated  to  original  but  orderly 
thought.  His  methods  are  those  of  the  physicist  or 
biologist.  Whether  Mr.  Wells  writes  with  the  pen  of  the 
novelist  or  the  publicist  or  the  philosopher,  it  is  always  the 
mind  of  the  scientist  that  guides  his  hand. 

If,  after  due  reflection,  the  reader  can  believe  that  the 
personal  problems  of  to-day  are  not  the  problems  of  an 
older  age  stated  in  new  terms;  that  twentieth-century 
man  has  but  little  in  common  with  those  simple  shepherds 
of  the  Chaldean  plain;  with  that  exiled  people  in  the  house 
of  bondage  or  groping  across  the  Arabian  Desert  toward 
a  land  of  milk  and  honey;  or  with  the  scribes,  Pharisees, 
politicians  and  market-place  crowds  of  Judea — he  may 
be  able  to  agree  with  the  author  that  a  secular  supplement 
to  the  Bible  should  be  compiled. 

Critics  of  Mr.  Wells'  idea  will,  however,  aver  that  it  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  proposal  to  condense  the 
famous  five-foot  bookshelf  into  the  smaller  compass  of  five 
inches;  to  compile  a  new  series  of  Half  Hours  With  the 
Best  Authors,  selected  in  accordance  with  a  definite  plan 
calculated  to  give  the  whole  work  a  certain  broad  unity 
of  purpose.  And  yet  it  is,  in  reality,  more  than  that,  for 
its  end  is  mainly  ethical  and  informative  rather  than 
merely  literary. 

There  was,  only  a  few  centuries  ago,  an  era  of  passionate 
religious  zeal,  of  spiritual  intensity,  of  tireless  self- 
searchings,  of  irrepressible  strugglings  toward  the  light. 
In  those  days  men  thought  as  earnestly  and  as  intently 
about  salvation  as  their  living  descendants  think  about 
business  or  about  worldly  advancement.  What  the  world 
needs  in  our  time  is  more  of  that  old  spiritual  zeal,  bereft 
of  its  intolerance  and  applied  not  to  the  abstractions  of 
hairsplitting  theology  but  to  the  common  relationships  of 
everyday  life. 

If  the  twentieth-century  Bible  reader  complains  that 
the  Scriptures  have  lost  their  power  to  guide  him  in  the 
contacts  of  daily  life  it  is  only  because  he  lacks  the  mental 
vigor  and  the  earnest  concentration  to  apply  broad  princi- 
ples to  special  and  ever-varying  problems.  For  the  two 
great  commandments,  on  which  hang  all  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  are  so  short  and  simple  that  a  child  could  write 
them  on  the  back  of  a  visiting  card,  and  having  trans- 
cribed them  would  not  find  them  too  hard  for  his  tender 
understanding. 


Everyone  is  free  to  compile  his  own  secular  supplement 
to  the  history  and  the  literature  of  the  Bible,  but  no  one 
can  assemble  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  it. 

Distant  Pastures 

A THRIFTY,  industrious  and  intelligent  foreman  in  one 
„  of  the  oldest  and  most  profitable  manufacturing 
plants  in  New  England  is  the  proud  owner  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  of  the  company's  stock.  He  has  acquired  this 
stake  in  the  plant  not  only  because  he  has  left  a  large  part 
of  his  wages  on  deposit  with  the  treasurer  to  buy  stock  for 
him  but  also  because  he  has  regularly  reinvested  the 
moderate  but  certain  dividends  in  more  stock. 

Knowledge  of  this  relatively  large  holding  on  the  part 
of  a  foreman  reached  a  firm  of  promoters  and  stock  ped- 
dlers in  another  city,  a  firm  whose  business  unfortunately  is 
as  extensive  as  its  standing  is  questionable,  and  the  fore- 
man was  besought  by  long-distance  telephone  to  exchange 
his  investment  for  one  that  the  promoter  had  for  sale. 
His  answer  was  to  slam  the  receiver  upon  its  hook. 

Next  day,  however,  a  representative  of  the  promoter 
called  upon  the  foreman  and  extolled  the  merits  of  his 
wares.  He  promised  large  and  speedy  profits. 

The  foreman  listened  to  his  line  of  talk  and  replied:  "I 
don't  want  to  speculate.  I'd  rather  be  sure  of  six  per  cent 
right  along  than  twenty  per  cent  for  one  year  and  then  lose 
it  all  in  a  speculative  venture." 

The  salesman  pretended  to  be  very  angry  and  insulted, 
but  he  was  shown  the  door  and  did  not  return.  The  fore- 
man still  has  his  substantial  investment  in  one  of  the  most 
substantial  industries  in  the  country,  and  it  is  a  pitiful 
thing  that  so  few  men  have  his  strength  of  mind  and  com- 
mon sense.  Distant  pastures  often  look  greenest,  but  that 
is  only  because  we  cannot  see  them  closely. 
_  It  is  a  curious  trait  of  human  nature  that  there  is  more 
romance  and  glamour  attached  to  far-away  things.  The 
father  who  would  have  his  son  enter  any  occupation  but 
his  own  and  the  investor  who  invariably  buys  stocks  in 
companies  at  a  distance  have  the  same  delusion. 

The  heavy  annual  losses  in  worthless  or  doubtful  stocks 
would  be  reduced  to  a  marked  extent  if  the  smaller  in- 
vestors could  be  taught  to  confine  the  bulk  of  their  pur- 
chases to  securities  that  are  close  enough  at  hand  to  permit 
of  first-hand  investigation.  Last  summer  a  man  who  had 
the  training  and  experience  to  know  better  placed  hard- 
earned  savings  in  an  important  and  legitimate  industry 
whose  rapid  growth  had  appealed  to  his  imagination  but 
whose  unwholesome  inflation  should  have  been  apparent 
to  the  most  careless  and  unobservant.  Within  a  few 
months  the  stock  became  almost  worthless,  although  at  the 
time  of  its  purchase  the  owner  had  thrown  into  his  waste 
basket  an  offer  of  shares  in  a  local  building-and-loan  asso- 
ciation whose  operations  he  personally  knew  to  be  success- 
ful and  whose  directors  were  old  acquaintances. 

It  is  not  contended  that  all  investors  should  confine 
their  entire  purchases  to  local  securities.  The  results 
would  be  unfortunate  for  the  country's  growth.  But  the 
small  investor  who  is  without  complete  information  as  to 
distant  ventures  or  is  in  doubt  about  them  will  be  burned 
much  less  if  he  sticks  to  near-by  opportunities. 

There  are  few  towns  or  cities  where  sound  local  invest- 
ments are  not  obtainable.  Even  if  there  are  no  local  indus- 
tries or  utilities  there  is  almost  always  a  bank  or  a  building 
and  loan,  and  always  there  are  mortgages  to  be  had. 

It  is  not  only  safer  to  identify  yourself  with  investments 
close  enough  to  watch,  but  there  is  greater  personal  satis- 
faction. The  man  who  has  a  few  shares  of  stock  in  the 
company  for  which  he  works  or  the  bank  where  he  keeps 
an  account  is  more  a  part  of  his  community  than  if  his 
investments  were  in  a  great  impersonal  corporation  at  a 
distance.   He  is  more  of  a  citizen. 

Once  a  man  has  a  fairly  permanent  position,  one  he  is 
not  likely  to  lose  with  every  up  and  down  of  business,  there 
are  only  two  reasons  why  he  does  not  study  the  possibili- 
ties of  local  investments  before  he  has  truck  with  strangers 
whose  standing  he  does  not  know.  One  reason  is  that  he 
wants  to  gamble  and  the  other  is  that  he  does  not  want 
his  fellow  citizens  to  know  that  he  is  saving  money. 
Neither  does  any  credit  to  his  intelligence. 
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TWENTY  thousand  brand- 
new  millionaires,  worth— say 
taxation  authorities — a  cool 
70,000,000,000  Reichsmarks,  are 
the  first  promising  blossoms  of  Ger- 
man socialistic  finance.  They  are 
currency  millionaires,  inflation  mil- 
lionaires, catastrophe  millionaires. 
The  republic  teems  with  them.  They  swill  "  French  cham- 
pagne," squeezed  out  of  Magdeburg  parsnips,  in  Berlin's 
restaurants;  they  doze  in  plush  armchairs  at  Berlin's 
naked  dances — der  Nackttanz;  they  monopolize  the  gold- 
bug  hotel  at  Heringsdorf  on  the  Baltic,  Prussia's  frail  at- 
tempt at  an  Atlantic  City;  they  elbow  every  poor  beggar 
who  does  not  think  in  millions  from  the  gaming  tables  of 
Zoppot,  Dantzic's  Monte  Carlo. 

They  are  the  idle  aristocrats  of  millionairedom.  While 
other  countries'  Croesuses  pile  up  fortunes  by  work,  specu- 
lation or  cheating,  and  lose  their  hair,  their  teeth  and 
their  consciences  in  the  soulless  struggle,  republican  Ger- 
many 's  inflation  millionaires  are  enriched  at  ease  by  the 
mechanical  operation  of  finance's  irrefragable  laws.  In 
other  words,  the  economical  ruin  of  the  new  republic 
has  raised  to  unearned  wealth  thousands  of  worthy  men 
who  in  the  bad  old  days  of  sound  currency  had  no  more 
chance  of  attaining  riches  than  they  had  of  sitting  crowned 
on  the  throne  of  Wilhelm  the  Last. 

Last  summer,  at  the  Social-Democratic  Congress  at 
Cassell,  ex-Minister  of  Industry  Wissell  declared  with 
demonstrable  truth  that  never  had  citizens  such  brilliant 
chances  for  enrichment  at  the  cost  of  the  community  as 
they  have  under  socialist  cabinets.  The  history  of  the 
20,000  millionaires  who  have  seized  these  brilliant  chances, 
or  rather  been  seized  by  them,  is  written  in  two  words- 
currency  inflation.   Decades  ago  the  orthodox  economists 
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explained  how  inflation  softly  steals  money  out  of  the 
pockets  of  certain  men  and  automatically  drops  it  into  the 
pockets  of  other  men;  but  the  story  was  forgotten  after 
fifty  years  of  peace  during  which  Europe  stuck  pedantically 
and  unromantically  to  sound  finance,  finance  based  on 
gold.  Ever  since  the  Great  War  annulled  this  sacramental 
principle  the  insensible  displacement  of  wealth  from  one 
class  to  another  has  been  taking  place.  Debtors  have  been 
liberated;  impoverished  landowners  have  been  unbur- 
dened; and  owners  of  mills,  factories,  commodities  and  of 
stock-exchange  securities  which  represent  these  realities  of 
wealth  have  doubled,  trebled,  quintupled  and  decupled 
their  wealth.  So  that  though  Germany  to-day  is  worth 
about  half  what  it  was  worth  in  July,  1914,  it  has  probably 
ten  times  more  very  rich  men  than  it  had  then.  And  it  has 
also  twenty,  thirty  or  forty  times  more  very  poor. 

Germany  has  a  record  for  currency  inflation.   At  first 
sight  it  seems  that  Russia  with  her — on  the  first  of  October 
last— 639,697,000,000 
paper  rubles  lying 
round  makes  even 
Germany  look  pale. 
But  as  Russia  has 
nothing  to  sell,  even 
her  greatest 
ruble  million- 
aire is  poor. 


Germany's  paper  millionaires  are 
real  millionaires,  for  paper  fortunes 
still  have  big  buying  power.  Before 
the  war  the  Hohenzollern  monarchy 
flourished  with  a  mere  note  circula- 
tion of  2,500,000,000  marks,  against 
which  it  had  the  very  large  gold 
reserve  of  1,631,000,000  marks. 
The  war  undammed  the  paper  flood.  Not  only  did  the 
state  increase  its  floating  debt— that  is,  hand  treasury 
bills  to  the  Imperial  Bank,  which  printed  bank  notes  and 
gave  them  in  exchange — but  it  had  also  to  make  provision 
for  an  enormously  increased  private  demand  for  credit. 
Thereupon  rose  a  new  note-issuing  institution,  the  Darlehn- 
kasse,  or  loan  bureau.  It  advanced  money  to  the  public  on 
security  of  stocks,  houses  and  goods;  and  it  printed  the 
money  which  it  advanced.  From  the  day  of  its  creation 
there  were,  therefore — in  addition  to  local  note-issuing 
banks  in  Bavaria  and  elsewhere — two  great  official  ma- 
chines for  inflating  the  currency.  These  machines  worked 
so  diligently  and  so  efficiently  that  since  1914  the  total 
federal  note  circulation  has  risen  3300  per  cent;  and  the 
20,000  automatically  created  millionaires  are  the  beneficent 
result. 

The  greater  part  of  the  3300  per  cent  inflation  is  a  fruit 
of  defeat.  As  long  as  Germany  had  a  chance  of  winning 
the  war  she  inflated  moderately.  Her  main  fighting  re- 
sources came  from  funded  loans,  which  meant  that  money 
circulated  as  pay  to  soldiers  and  to  munitions  kings  re- 
turned to  the  Imperial  Bank,  and  did  not  work  as  inflation. 

Headlong  inflation  began  only  after 
Ludendorff's  last  offensive  failed.  A 
wild  rush  for  money  followed,  and 
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nothing  satisfied  it.  In  November,  1918,  after  billions  had 
been  paid  out  of  the  Imperial  Bank,  the  currency  famine 
was  so  sharp  that  every  municipality  in  the  new  republic 
had  to  print  its  own  paper  money,  in  value  down  to  one 
pfennig,  which  is  the  four-hundredth  part  of  a  dollar. 
The  panic  ceased.  But  the  inflation  which  it  initiated  did 
not  cease,  because  Germany  was  no  longer  able  to  meet 
her  current  expenditure  and  failed  to  raise  funded  loans. 
So  the  multiplication  of  paper  in  circulation  continued 
until  two  years  later  it  reached  the  3300  per  cent,  and  the 
story  is  written  here:  marks 

IN  CIRCULATION 

1914,  June  30    2,406,500,000 

1918,  December  31    32,433,000,000 

1919,  December  31    49,226,000,000 

1920,  December  31    80,838,000,000 

Which  is  not  the  end.  The  federal  budget  for  1920-21 
shows  a  deficit  of  80,000,000,000  marks;  the  taxes  so  far 
voted  provide  a  revenue  of  only  27,000,000,000  marks; 
and  there  are  yet  incalculable  war  obligations  to  meet. 
So  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  by  the  end  of  the  present 
year  the  paper-money  circulation  will  reach  150,000,- 
000,000  marks,  and  it  is  extremely  likely  that  it  may  be 
more. 

The  average  German  in  1920,  said  Doctor  Wirth,  Fi- 
nance Minister,  in  a  recent  speech,  had  thirty  times  as 
much  money  in  his  pocket  as  he  had  in  1914.  Banking  and 
other  statistics  confirm  this  estimate.  On  June  30,  1914, 
the  Imperial  Bank  held  deposits  from  the  public  totaling 
858,000,000  marks.  On  December  thirty-first  last,  de- 
posits totaled  22,327,000,000  marks.  Upon  the  state  and 
the  public  on  the  same  date  of  1914  the  bank  had  claims 
for  credit  given  totaling  1,213,000,000  marks.  On  the  last 
day  of  1920  the  claims  had  risen  to  60,634,000,000  marks. 
In  1914,  the  bank's  clearings  were  66,645,000,000  marks. 
In  1920  they  were  694,781,t)00,000  marks.  The  clearings 
in  December,  1920,  exceeded  the  clearings  in  all  1914.  De- 
posits in  the  eight  biggest  Berlin  banks  at  the  close  of  1913 
were  4,804,000,000  marks;  at  the  close  of  1919  they  were 
31,93^,000,000  marks;  at  the  close  of  1920,  though  the 
figures  are  not  yet  published,  they  were  estimated  at 
80,000,000,000  marks.  Deposits  in  300  savings  banks  at 
the  close  of  1920  were  16,000,000,000  marks.  There  is  a 
further  10,000,000,000  marks,  affirms  State  Bank  Presi- 
dent Havenstein,  hoarded  in  stockings  and  family  Bibles, 
with  the  aim  of  tax  evasion. 

Were  all  this  money  gold,  or  gold  backed,  Germany 
would  be  many  times  richer  than  the  United  States.  The 
money  being  in  paper,  she  is  poor.  But  as  the  transfer  of 
this  paper  wealth  to  certain  classes  and  individuals  has 
proceeded  far  faster  than  the  paper  has  depreciated  in 
buying  power,  the  new  inflation  Croesuses  are  mostly 
enormously  rich  men  in  a  real  sense  of  the  word. 

A  Debtors'  Paradise 

THE  automatic  enrichment  of  fortunate  citizens  at  the 
expense  of  the  unfortunate  has  gone  on  by  four  main 
processes,  which  differ  in  detail,  but  are  in  principle  all  the 
same.  Firstly,  debtors,  including  business  men  operating 
with  borrowed  capital,  have  been  released  from  their 
debts;  secondly,  there  has  been  an  unexampled  increase  in 
the  profits  of  industrial  and  commercial  corporations  and 
in  the  prosperity  of  their  stockholders;  thirdly,  there  is  a 
perpetual  stock  boom,  with  all  speculators  bulls,  and,  as 
stocks  go  uninterruptedly  upward,  with  no  losers;  fourthly, 
there  has  been  a  displacement  of  the  incidence  of  taxation, 
which  has  transferred  most  of  the  burden  to  the  backs  of 
those  classes  which  the  inflation  has  already  impoverished. 
All  these  processes  are  turning  Germany  into  a  land  of 
paupers  and  a  land  of  millionaires,  but  a  land  in  which 
there  is  practically  no  room  for  any  intermediate  class. 

The  fact  that  even  the  mildest  currency  inflation  favors 
debtors  at  the  cost  of  creditors  is  known  of  old.  "De- 
preciation of  the  currency  is  a  fraud  upon  creditors," 
proclaimed  John  Stuart  Mill  seventy  years  ago.  "All 
debtors  are  freed  by  the  depreciation  from  a  portion  of  the 
burden  of  their  debts;  in  other  words,  a  portion  of  the 
property  of  their  creditors  is  gratuitously  transferred  to 
them." 

This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  rise  in  prices  and 
values  which  inflation  brings.  A  lends  B  $100,000  on  the 
security  of  a  house  worth  $150,000.  If  the  dollar  currency 
is  inflated  until  prices  are  quadrupled  B  can  sell  his  house 
for  $600,000,  and  he  finds  himself,  after  paying  off  the 
mortgage,  worth  $500,000  instead  of  $50,000.  A  loses. 
Formerly  he  had  enough  money  to  buy  a  two-thirds  in- 
terest in  a  house;  now  he  has  only  enough  to  buy  a  one- 
sixth  interest.  But  B's  nominal  wealth  has  increased 
tenfold;  and  as  prices  have  risen  fourfold,  he  is  in  real 
wealth  two  and  a  half  times  better  off  than  he  was  before. 

This  process  is  going  on  all  over  Germany.  It  has  con- 
verted one  of  Europe's  most  heavily  indebted  landed 
aristocracies  into  a  debt-free  class  of  Croesuses.  German 
landed  property  was  always  heavily  mortgaged.  Junker 
nobles  and  peasant  proprietors  alike  charged  their  land  up 
to  two-thirds  of  its  value.  The  property-tax  assessment  of 
1913  showed  that  nobles'  estates  in  East  and  West  Prussia 


worth  735,000,000  marks  were  mortgaged  up  to  496,- 
000,000  marks.  The  real  owners  were  the  mortgage  banks; 
the  nobles  were  the  banks'  resident  managers.  But  as  the 
war  inflation  sent  up  food  prices,  land  values  rose  in 
accord.  Post-revolution  governments  tried  to  check  the 
movement  by  imposing  maximum  food  prices.  But  again 
and  again,  lest  production  cease,  these  maximum  prices 
had  to  be  raised.  The  price  of  wheat  to-day  is  1500  marks 
a  ton,  against  180  marks  in  1914;  and  the  price  of  rye 
1440  marks,  against  160.  Under  this  influence  land  has 
risen  eightfold  in  value.  But  the  mortgages  have  re- 
mained the  same. 

In  these  conditions  the  inflation  has  operated  just  as  a 
big  unbroken  stock-quotation  rise  operates  for  margin  bull 
speculators.  The  narrower  the  margin  the  greater  the 
speculator's  gain.  The  heavier  the  German  landowner 
was  indebted  the  more  he  was  enriched.  An  estate  worth 
600,000  marks  in  1914,  and  then  mortgaged  for  400,000 
marks,  is  worth  4,800,000  marks  to-day.  From  being  a 
poor  man  with  property  worth  200,000  marks  after  de- 
duction of  debts  the  owner  has  become  a  very  wealthy 
man  worth  4,400,000  marks  clear  of  debt.  The  inflation 
has  made  him  a  present  of  4,200,000  marks.  As  this  has 
gone  on  all  over  the  republic,  a  whole  class  has  been  sud- 
denly enriched.  Encumbered  landowners  who,  had  there 
been  no  war,  would  have  needed  a  generation  of  hard  sav- 
ing for  clearing  off  their  liabilities  cleared  them  off  in  a 
single  year  from  profits  on  the  sale  of  food. 

"Transfiguration  of  the  Junkers"  is  the  neat  phrase 
devised  by  Germans  for  this  aspect  of  inflation  enrich- 
ment. How  far  it  has  gone  is  shown  by  a  report  for  the 
province  of  Brandenburg.  In  the  western  part  of  Bran- 
denburg in  1914  were  105  estates  valued  at  21,300,000 
marks  and  mortgaged  for  14,150,000  marks.  Of  the  105 
landowners,  72,  whose  estates  in  1914  were  worth  16,- 
570,000  marks,  have  since  entirely  paid  off  their  mort- 
gages, and  now  own  estates  worth  119,700,000  marks. 
They  have  netted  about  100,000,000  marks.  Of  the  re- 
maining 33  landowners,  17  have  reduced  their  mortgages. 
The  properties  of  the  other  16  remain  mortgaged,  and  in 
some  cases  the  mortgages  have  been  increased;  but 
whereas  the  16  estates  in  1914  were  worth  2,075,000  marks, 
they  were  worth  19,960,000  marks  in  the  fall  of  1920.  The 
inflation  had  put  into  the  pockets  of  these  owners  about 
1,000,000  marks  apiece.  It  has  nearly  decupled  their 
wealth.  Some  landowners,  instead  of  paying  off  their 
mortgages,  heavily  increase  them,  and  use  the  yield  to  buy 
up  other  estates,  develop  their  home  farms,  renovate  their 
houses  and  buy  costly  furniture,  and  to  equip  their 
younger  sons,  who  in  prewar  days  passed  their  lives  as 
petty  bureaucrats  and  hard-up  military  fortune  hunters, 
as  full-fledged  millionaires. 

In  this  transfer  of  wealth  production  played  no  role. 
The  total  harvests  of  wheat  and  rye  in  1920  were  3,940,000 
tons  less  than  in  1914,  and  nothing  was  added  to  national 
prosperity.  Precisely  the  same  is  the  case  of  the  other 
inflation-millionaire  class,  the  manufacturers  and  the 
stockholders  in  industrial  corporations.  Industrial  pro- 
duction has  fallen  off  heavily.  The  output  of  pig  iron  in 
1920  was  6,500,000  tons,  as  against  19,500,000  tons  in 
1913;  the  cotton-goods  production  was  two-fifths  of  that 
of  1913,  and  the  paper  production  three-fifths.  Yet  never 
did  industry,  judged  merely  from  the  financial  standpoint, 
flourish  as  it  flourishes  now.  Bankruptcies  have  almost 
ceased.  In  1913  Germany  registered  9725  bankruptcies 
by  corporations  and  firms.  In  1917  the  number  fell  to 
2279.  In  1920,  long  after  the  era  when  war  industries  kept 
up  artificial  prosperity,  bankruptcies  fell  to  1324.  The  sole 
cause  is  that  the  currency  inflation  increased  enormously 
the  profit  opportunities  of  all  citizens  who  produced 
or  traded  in  real  goods.  Thousands  of  shaky  concerns 
which  would  have  gone  under  miserably  in  the  days  of 
national  prosperity  and  sound  currency  were  set  on  the 
path  to  millionairedom  by  paper  money  and  national  ruin. 

The  Flight  From  the  Mark 

THE  factors  of  this  apparent  paradox,  as  studied  by 
German  economists,  are  these :  First,  every  country  with 
extreme  inflation  has  a  low  foreign  exchange  for  its  cur- 
rency— Germany,  Austria,  Poland  and  Hungary  are  all 
in  the  same  box;  second,  with  the  fall  of  a  country's 
foreign  exchange  its  home  prices  necessarily  rise,  because 
no  foreigner  will  sell  to  the  inflated  country  unless  he  is 
paid  an  extra  amount  of  the  currency  to  compensate  him 
for  its  depreciation;  third,  simultaneously  prices  of  native- 
produced  goods  rise.  The  increased  cost  of  imported  goods 
sends  up  the  all-round  cost  of  living,  and  with  that  up  go 
wages.  There  is  further  the  potent  psychological  influence 
that  every  drop  in  the  currency's  foreign  exchange  induces 
distrust  among  natives  as  to  the  future  of  money,  and  this 
distrust  causes  a  panic  rush  to  get  rid  of  money  and  to 
acquire  solid  goods  in  exchange.  In  January  and  Febru- 
ary, 1920,  when  the  dollar  exchange  in  Berlin  rose  from 
49  to  104  marks,  the  prices  of  commodities  rose  49  per 
cent.  Single  commodities  rose  100  per  cent  or  more. 
Believing  that  their  own  currency  was  sick  beyond  cure, 
Germans  hastened  to  exchange  it  for  goods  at  any  price. 


A  wild  selling  boom,  which  soon  became  known  as  the  flight 
from  the  mark — Flucht  von  der  Mark — was  the  result. 
There  were  Germans  who  in  their  panic  desire  to  get 
something  substantial  for  their  unsubstantial  paper  even 
bought  up  radium— bought  it  so  greedily  that  in  Scandi- 
navia the  price  in  a  few  weeks  rose  from  900  to  5000 
crowns  a  milligram.  The  boom  was  intensified  by  foreign- 
ers, who,  attracted  by  the  falling  mark  exchange,  also 
rushed  to  buy.  So  the  winter  of  1919-20  saw — financially 
considered — the  greatest  trade  boom  in  Germany's  his- 
tory. A  mere  currency  vicissitude,  which  was  in  itself  an 
indication  of  national  impoverishment,  created  individual 
enrichment  that  beat  the  records  of  the  most  prosperous 
countries  of  the  world. 

Germany's  industrial  corporations  simply  pursued  in 
their  selling  policy  the  good  Asquithian  principle,  "Wait 
and  see!"  They  did  not  run  after  money.  Money  was 
thrown  at  them.  Home  demand  and  foreign  exchanges 
being  what  they  were,  the  sellingvprices  of  goods  at  the 
time  they  were  put  on  the  market  were  inevitably  far 
higher  than  the  selling  prices  of  the  same  goods  when  they 
were  in  process  of  manufacture.  The  producer  had  simply 
to  offer  his  goods  as  soon  as  they  were  ready,  and  accept 
the  higher  price.  Some  manufacturers,  sure  that  the  price 
rise  would  continue  unchecked,  held  back  their  products 
for  weeks  after  they  were  ready,  and  profited  still  more. 
Those  who  manufactured  from  foreign  raw  materials 
charged  the  customer  not  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  mate- 
rials used,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  much  higher  cost  of 
new  materials  needed  for  future  manufacturing. 

Huge  Profits  and  Small  Production 

AFTER  the  price  of  American  copper  rose,  between  Janu- 
l  ary  first  and  February  twenty-ninth,  from  2464  marks 
per  100  kilos  to  4406  marks,  and  the  price  of  American 
cotton  from  48  to  102  marks  a  kilo,  the  prices  of  finished 
goods  containing  these  materials  were  doubled.  This 
meant  that  the  manufacturer's  normal  profits  were  quin- 
tupled or  sextupled.  Goods  that  in  January  cost  100 
marks  to  produce,  and  would  then  have  yielded  20  per 
cent  profit  if  sold  at  120  marks,  were  sellable  in  February 
for  240  marks,  of  which  140  were  profit.  On  his  invest- 
ment in  labor  and  materials  the  manufacturer  reaped  a 
profit  at  the  rate  of  1680  per  cent  a  year. 

The  flight  from  the  mark  was  exploited  not  only  by  the 
big  industrial  companies.  The  merest  tyro  in  business 
soon  realized  that  with  rapidly  and  surely  rising  profits 
anyone  could  become  rich.  Schieber  profiteers,  who  had 
never  produced  anything  useful  in  their  lives,  who  could 
hardly  tell  a  dynamo  from  a  milk  separator,  rented  vacant 
apartments,  stocked  them  chock-full  of  machine  tools, 
furniture,  bicycles,  pianos,  typewriters,  clothes,  canned 
milk,  sugar  and  cosmetics,  and  simply  waited.  When 
prices  rose  they  unloaded.  Hundreds  of  big  fortunes  were 
made  in  this  way.  All  Berlin  knew  the  Lithuanian  peasant 
lad  Vatiatis,  ex-war  prisoner,  who  could  hardly  write  his 
name,  but  who  managed  to  accumulate  4,000,000  marks 
in  three  months  by  simply  letting  the  inflation  and  the 
currency  panic  do  their  work.  With  a  capital  of  400  marks, 
earned  by  physical  labor  on  a  Mecklenburg  farm,  he 
bought  a  bicycle  and  a  roll-top  desk.  A  fortnight  later  he 
borrowed  on  them  900  marks,  and  invested  this  in  Nor- 
wegian canned  herrings,  which  he  in  turn  pledged  for  1400 
marks;  and  so  on  until  early  in  April  he  unloaded  seven 
roomfuls  of  goods,  netted  4,000,000  marks  on  his  400  marks 
investment  and  bought  a  Schloss  near  the  Mecklenburg 
hamlet  where  his  first  wealth  was  earned  by  tending  a 
farmer's  hogs. 

In  principle  this  method  in  no  way  differed  from  the 
practices  of  the  big  industrial  corporations.  But  the  cor- 
porations had  an  advantage  in  the  fact  that  they  had  big 
debts  in  bonds,  and  so  were  in  the  same  happy  position  as 
the  debt-ridden  Junker  landlords.  They  were  originally 
good  gold  bonds,  representing  a  high  percentage  of  the 
corporations'  assets  of  land,  mills,  machines,  materials  and 
patents.  As  the  inflation  rose,  profits  rose,  too,  and  the 
good  gold  bonds,  now  depreciated  paper,  were  redeemed 
out  of  the  profits  of  a  few  months.  Extinguishing  the 
bonded  debts  was  easy,  as  most  of  the  corporations  earned 
five  or  six  times  as  much  as  they  earned  before  the  war. 
The  Mannesmann  Tubes  Company,  an  internationally 
known  concern,  whose  chiefs  fifteen  years  ago  ran  Kaiser 
Wilhelm's  Morocco  policy  as  a  sport,  earned  in  the  last 
financial  year  54,130,000  marks  as  against  9,640,000  marks 
a  year  before;  the  Rhenische  Steel  Works,  the  biggest  con- 
cern of  its  kind  in  Westphalia,  earned  50,080,000  marks, 
against  8,020,000  marks;  the  combined  Bismarck  and 
Laura  Smelting  Corporations,  a  leading  metal  concern  of 
East  Silesia,  earned  60,000,000  marks,  against  a  loss  of 
6,491,000  marks.  The  profits  of  textiles  and  paper  corpora- 
tions were  as  big.  A  chocolate  company  earned  137  per 
cent  on  its  capital,  and  a  chemicals  company  earned  112 
per  cent.  A  hundred  and  seventy  leading  corporations 
which  in  1918-19  earned  profits  of  517,293,546  marks, 
reaped  in  1919-20  profits  of  4,998,385,326  marks.  The  pro- 
duction of  these  concerns  was  less  than  half  that  of  1913 
(Continued  on  Page  42) 
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Tempting 


Merely  to  catch  the  fragrance  of  a  piping  hot 
plateful  of  Campbell's  Cream  of  Tomato  Soup 
makes  you  hungry.  Irresistibly  enticing  and 
delightful,  it  has  long  won  the  enthusiastic  approval 
of  housewives  everywhere. 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

contains  all  the  health-building  properties  and 
valuable  tonic  elements  of  the  tomato.  The  pure 
juice  of  the  solid  red -ripe  fruit  is  combined  with 
creamery  butter  and  granulated  sugar,  and 
delightfully  seasoned.  Prepared  with  milk  or  cream, 
it  is  rich  and  satisfying — a  treat  for  all  the  family. 

A  new  Campbell's  "kind" 

Campbell's  Bean  Soup,  an  old  favorite  —  a  delicious  soup  that  everybody 
likes  —  has  been  added  to  Campbell's  famous  2 1 "  kinds."  Ask  your  grocer  for  it. 


21  kinds 


15c  a  can 
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The  Highway  Dilemma 

ONE  good  way  to  save  is  to  spend 
wisely.  America  is  confronted  by  one 
problem  that  has  come  so  rapidly  into 
existence  that  there 
has  been  no  time 
available  to  prepare 
to  meet  the  new  con- 
ditions presented.  In 
order  to  handle  the 
amazing  increase  in 
the  nation's  transpor- 
tation facilities 
thousands  of 
miles  of  high- 
ways must  be 
built  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of 
dollars  will  have  to  be 
expended  in  carrying 
on  the  work. 

Road  building  is 
mostly  carried  on  un- 
der Federal,  state  or 
county  supervision. 

Governmental  work  has  never  proved  very  attractive  to 
the  average  citizen,  who  has  looked  upon  Federal  and  state 
employment  as  offering  comparatively  poor  pay  and  a  re- 
stricted field  of  operation.  Now  of  a  sudden,  after  an  in- 
terval of  more  than  eighty  years,  the  Government  has 
again  returned  to  its  old  policy  of  encouraging  highway 
development,  and  the  question  is,  where  are  the  trained 
engineers  to  come  from  who  will  be  required  to  superin- 
tend a  proposed  job  that  will  involve  nearly  double  the 
entire  cost  of  the  Panama  Canal? 

Several  of  the  leading  countries  of  Europe  have  long 
followed  the  plan  of  training  men  directly  for  public  serv- 
ice. In  these  foreign  lands  government  work  is  viewed  as 
offering  a  highly  honorable  and  much-to-be-desired  career. 
The  work  of  educating  prospective  public  officials  com- 
mences in  the  grammar  schools.  Boys  and  girls  in  the 
lower  grades  of  the  common  schools  select  governmental 
work  as  a  future  career,  and  devote  practically  all  their 
time  and  thought  to  the  fulfillment  of  that  ambition. 

Here  in  the  United  States  too  many  Federal  employees 
view  their  jobs  only  as  stepping-stones  to  more  lucrative 
positions  with  private  interests.  In  most  cases  when  a  gov- 
ernment official  exhibits  marked  ability  and  an  unusual 
capacity  for  effective  accomplishment  he  is  quickly  grabbed 
by  one  of  the  country's  large  industries,  and  his  usefulness 
as  a  public  servant  is  ended.  Though  this  truth  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge,  the  evils  of  the  situation  thereby 
created  have  never  seemed  so  pernicious  as  now,  when  our 
road-building  operations  are  threatened  by  a  shortage  of 
trained  men  to  supervise  the  work.  Of  course  we  can  find 
people  to  build  roads,  just  as  we  might  secure  plumbers 
willing  to  repair  watches  or  paint  pictures,  but  our  future 
national  welfare  depends  more  largely  than  we  realize  upon 
the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of  the  work  done  now. 

The  first  technical  school  in  the  United  States  was 
founded  in  1824.  When  the  Civil  War  commenced  only 
three  other  technical  schools  had  been  established,  making 
four  in  all.  The  Government  recognized  that  scientific 
training  would  become  more  and  more  important  as  time 
passed,  and  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  situation  Congress 
enacted  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  providing,  through 
grants  of  public  lands,  for  the  endowment  of  schools  to 
teach  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts.  This  law  im- 
mediately stimulated  the  establishment  of  technical  schools, 
so  that  to-day,  here  in  the  United  States,  we  have  126  such 
institutions.  In  the  decade  ending  in  1910  the  average 
number  of  engineers  graduated  by  the  technical  colleges  in 
the  United  States  was  approximately  2100  annually.  Just 
before  America  entered  the  war  the  average  yearly  rate  of 
engineers  turned  out  by  our  schools  totaled  about  3500. 
Our  entrance  into  the  war  disturbed  this  steady  growth  in 
technical  education,  but  one  investigator  estimates  that 
by  1923  the  United  States  schools  will  be  graduating  about 
5500  engineers  annually. 

In  years  past  road  building  has  been  looked  upon  as  one 
branch  of  civil  engineering.  Only  a  few  years  ago  there 
was  no  technical  school  in  the  country  that  gave  a  distinct 
course  in  highway  engineering.  The  enormous  demand  for 
trained  road  builders  has  caused  more  than  a  dozen  tech- 
nical schools  to  establish  courses  to  train  men  in  this 
comparatively  new  profession.  However,  two  facts  must 
not  be  overlooked:  First,  it  requires  four  years  to  turn  out 
an  engineer;  and  second,  the  greater  part  of  the  highway- 
development  work  will  be  done  by  the  Government,  the 
states  and  the  counties.  In  the  past,  private  industries  have 
gobbled  up  most  of  the  technical  graduates,  and  the  need 
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for  scientifically  trained  men  in  the  coming 
years  by  private  enterprises  will  be  even 
more  urgent.  The  question  is,  how  is  the 
Government  going  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  tech- 
nically trained  men  to  carry  on  the  highway  work  now 
planned  if  private  business  needs  these  engineers  for  its 
own  purposes  and  is  willing  to  pay  more  for  the  men's 
services  than  the  Government  is  willing  to  give? 

Why  all  of  this  talk  concerning  the  vital  need  of  more 
highway  engineers,  all  of  a  sudden,  when  we  managed  to 
scrape  along  very  well  in  the  past  with  what  we  had? 

Unless  this  question  can  be  answered  satisfactorily  in 
the  minds  of  all  citizens,  little  progress  will  be  made,  for 
the  problem  is  mostly  an  educational  one.  Not  just  the 
education  of  engineers  is  involved,  but  the  public  also  must 
be  enlightened  fully  concerning  the  importance  of  the 
matter. 

In  1916,  when  we  began  to  realize  the  great  need  for 
more  and  better  highways  in  this  country,  our  total  ex- 
penditures for  roads  amounted  to  a  little  more  than 
$270,000,000.  Last  year  it  was  estimated  that  we  had 
available  for  expenditure  for  roads  more  than  $780,000,000. 
Of  course  this  enormous  amount  was  not  spent  because 
of  economic  handicaps  such  as  a  lack  of  railway  transpor- 
tation, a  scarcity  of  supplies  and  a  restricted  credit  situa- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  slowing  down  in  road  building 
last  year,  a  survey  showed  that  the  supply  of  engineers 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  program  connected  with  state 
and  county  projects  alone  was  less  than  70  per  cent  of  the 
number  needed.  If  the  full  program  for  1920  had  been  put 
through  there  would  not  have  been  half  enough  engineers 
available  to  carry  on  the  work  properly.  Road  construc- 
tion is  not  properly  done  unless  all  expenditures  are  under 
engineering  control.  It  is  doubtful  if  at  the  present  time 
as  much  as  10  per  cent  of  the  country's  highway  improve- 
ments are  carried  on  under  engineering  jurisdiction.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  millions  of  dollars  have  been  wasted  in  the 
building  of  roads  that  lack  permanency. 

There  are  2,250,000  miles  of  highways  in  the  United 
States.  A  total  of  more  than  33,000  miles  of  highways  is 
now  involved  in  projects  which  have  already  been  ap- 
proved for  construction  and  improvement  with  Federal-aid 
funds.  This  road  mileage  alone  is  nearly  equal  to  ten  roads 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  A  decade 
ago  there  were  only  500,000  automobiles  in  the  United 
States.  Five  years  later  there  were  about  3,000,000  and  by 
the  end  of  the  present  year  the  number  of  motor  vehicles 
operating  in  this  country  will  likely  total  10,000,000. 

A  few  years  ago  motor  trucks  were  unknown.  Recent 
investigations  have  shown  that  at  present  about  15  per 
cent  of  the  total  traffic  on  our  main  highways  consists  of 
motor  trucks.  We  now  have  more  than  three  motor 
vehicles  for  every  mile  of  highway  in  the  country,  and  this 
includes  all  of  our  unimproved  roads.  In  some  of  our 
thickly  populated  states — New  York,  for  instance — there 
are  twelve  motor  vehicles  per  square  mile.  Although 
California  only  has  an  average  population  of  twenty-two 
people  per  square  mile,  there  are  three  motor  vehicles  in 
the  state  for  each  square  mile  of  territory.  Though  the 
recent  increases  in  the  number  of  automobiles  in  the 
United  States  have  been  rapid,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  growth  in  the  use  of  motor  vehicles  will  be  at  any 
lessened  rate  in  the  future. 

Thomas  MacDonald,  chief  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  estimates  that  in  the  agricultural  communi- 
ties the  vehicle-mile  use  of  the  public  roads  has  increased 


at  least  500  per  cent  during  the  last  four  or 
five  years,  while  contiguous  to  the  more 
thickly  populated  areas  the  increase  has 
been  1000  per  cent.   He  states  further  that 
the  increased  use  of  our  roads  is  not  alone 
in  the  number  of 
vehicles  passing 
over  them,  but  in 
the  weights  and 
speeds  of  the 
traffic  units  now 
traveling  our 
highways. 
Size  and 
speed  of 
vehicles 
are  the  de- 
stroying 

agents.  Highway  building  to-day 
is  a  far  different  proposition  from 
what  it  was  five  or  ten  years  ago. 
Many  of  the  older  roads  recently 
have  failed.  This  has  not  been  due 
so  much  to  a  lack  of  engineering 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  builders 
of  these  roads  as  to  their  lack  of 
foresight  and  imagination.  The 
highways  they  constructed  would 
easily  have  borne  the  traffic  loads 
that  were  in  sight  a  few  years  ago.  A  ton  on  the  highway 
to-day  is  practically  equivalent  to  what  a  hundredweight 
was  then. 

A  few  years  ago  the  road-drainage  problem  could  be 
handled  easily  through  the  construction  of  gutters  along- 
side the  highways.  To-day  drainage  is  an  all-important 
question,  and  necessitates  the  attention  of  experts  familiar 
with  the  use  of  drain  tile  and  catch  basins.  Then  there  is 
the  vital  matter  of  the  bearing  capacity  of  the  soil  under- 
lying the  road.  The  highways  of  the  future  must  have  an 
absolutely  dry  subgrade. 

The  problems  connected  with  modern  highway  construc- 
tion are  too  numerous  to  mention  here.  However,  as  one 
example  indicating  the  complexity  of  present-day  road- 
building  work,  let  us  consider  briefly  the  question  of  im- 
pact. One  noted  engineer  maintains  that,  next  to  water, 
impact  is  the  most  destructive  force  to  which  highways  are 
subjected.  The  engineers  who  build  mills,  bridges  and 
other  structures  have  proved  figures  before  them  showing 
definitely  the  forces  that  must  be  resisted,  and  the  com- 
pressive and  tensile  strengths  of  the  materials  used  in  their 
construction  work.  But  although  the  highway  engineer 
understands  that  impact,  or  the  pounding  of  heavy  trucks 
on  pavements,  is  a  factor  of  much  importance  in  the  build- 
ing and  maintenance  of  roads,  it  is  only  in  recent  months 
that  a  worth-while  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  data  that 
will  enable  highway  engineers  accurately  to  measure  this 
force.  Federal  research  has  shown  that  a  weight  of  7500 
pounds  on  the  rear  wheel  of  a  truck  moving  at  a  speed  of 
fifteen  miles  an  hour  may  deliver  a  blow  equal  to  a  weight 
of  43,000  pounds  if  the  wheel  drops  one  inch. 

As  a  remedy  for  impact  some  engineers  suggest  thick- 
ening and  reenforcing  present  pavements.  But  other  au- 
thorities are  urging  that  the  surfaces  of  our  roads  be 
cushioned,  or  in  other  words,  be  equipped  with  shock  ab- 
sorbers. They  say  that  the  motor  vehicles  are  protected 
by  shock  absorbers,  so  why  not  treat  our  expensive  pave- 
ments with  a  like  consideration?  It  is  further  argued  that 
to  meet  the  forces  of  impact  by  building  heavier  pavements 
will  no  more  provide  a  satisfactory  solution  for  the  problem 
than  has  the  policy  of  protecting  warships  by  supplying 
them  with  ever-increasing  thicknesses  of  armor  plate.  In 
this  latter  case  there  has  been  an  everlasting  struggle 
between  those  who  design  projectiles  and  the  people  who 
build  the  battleships.  If  we  pursue  the  same  policy  in  road 
building  a  like  struggle  will  ensue  between  the  builders  of 
trucks  and  the  engineers  who  construct  highways. 

As  a  result  of  this  line  of  reasoning,  one  school  of  engi- 
neers holds  the  opinion  that  the  roads  of  to-morrow  must 
have  concrete  bases  with  cushioned  tops  which  will  take 
up  the  mighty  shocks  from  traffic  and  transmit  them  so 
gently  to  the  road  base  as  to  leave  it  unharmed.  Most 
city  streets  are  built  in  accordance  with  such  a  design  at 
the  present  time.  During  the  war  Fifth  Avenue  sustained 
the  march  of  army  divisions  with  heavy  tanks,  trucks  and 
artillery,  and  this  fashionable  thoroughfare  of  the  coun- 
try's greatest  city  was  in  nowise  harmed.  The  big  tanks 
did  leave  some  dents,  but  in  twenty-four  hours  they  had 
all  disappeared,  having  been  ironed  out  by  the  rubber- 
tired  automobile  traffic  that  followed. 

If  the  suggestion  had  been  made  a  few  years  ago  that 
rural  communities  resort  to  city  types  of  paving  the  idea 
(Concluded  on  Page  26) 
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would  have  been  considered  absurd.  But  now  with  country 
roads  costing  from  $30,000  to  $40,000  a  mile  the  situa- 
tion is  quite  different.  When  the  pavement  is  protected 
from  shock  by  a  covering  that  absorbs  impact  the  con- 
crete base  need  not  be  so  thick,  and  as  a  result  there  is  a 
material  saving  in  the  quantity  of  cement  needed.  One 
authority  states  that  an  inch  saved  in  the  thickness  of  the 
road  foundation  will  mean  $5000  saved  for  each  mile  of 
highway  built.  This  estimate  assumes  that  a  cheaper  con- 
crete will  answer  when  the  surface  of  the  road  is  cushioned. 

During  the  war  Germany  substituted  asphalt  for  rubber 
in  order  to  overcome  the  tire  shortage.  The  tires  of  as- 
phalt made  by  the  Teutons  had  the  appearance  of  solid 
rubber,  and  according  to  reports  made  a  fair  substitute  for 
that  material.  If  asphalt  in  the  form  of  solid  tires  for  heavy 
auto  trucks  performs  its  mission  well  when  subjected  to 
rough  usage  on  stone  roads,  this  would  seem  to  be  evidence 
that  the  same  material  could  be  used  as  a  road  surface. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  who  do  not  favor  an 
asphalt  road  surface  because  of  its  present  tendency  to 
soften  in  the  summer  months  under  the  heat  of  the  sun's 
rays.  Perhaps  there  is  something  in  this  argument,  and 
maybe  such  opposition  will  stimulate  the  asphalt  people  to 
overcome  this  objection,  or  possibly  some  ingenious  fellow 
will  come  forward  with  some  other  substance  possessing 
just  the  right  properties  so  that  the  material  may  be 
utilized  as  a  shock  absorber  on  our  highways. 

As  a  further  and  final  indication  of  what  road  building 
to-day  really  means,  let  me  call  attention  briefly  to  certain 
of  the  specifications  for  one  much-talked-of  section  of  ideal 
highway  that  will  soon  be  constructed.  This  road  is  based 
on  an  average  traffic  of  15,000  passenger  automobiles  a 
day  traveling  at  a  speed  of  thirty-five  miles  an  hour  and 
5000  motor  trucks  a  day  traveling  at  an  average  speed  of 
ten  miles  an  hour.  This  stretch  of  highway  will  have  a 
right  of  way  100  feet  in  width.  It  will  be  protected  from 
water  by  drain  tile  and  catch  basins.  The  construction 
will  consist  of  ten  inches  of  concrete  with  steel  reenforcing, 
and  the  road  will  have  earth  shoulders  on  each  side  of  the 
concrete.  It  will  be  lighted  and  will  embody  no  curves 
having  a  radius  of  less  than  1000  feet.  All  the  curves 
will  be  superelevated  for  a  speed  of  thirty-five  miles  an 
hour.  There  will  be  a  footpath  for  pedestrians  and  all  em- 
bankments will  be  protected  by  guard  rails.  The  construc- 
tion will  be  based  on  a  maximum  carrying  capacity  of  800 
pounds  an  inch  of  width  of  tire  actually  in  contact  with  the 
road  surface,  and  to  8000  pounds  a  wheel.  This  modern 
highway  will  have  no  grade  crossings,  no  advertising  signs 
alongside  it  and  no  obstructions  to  vision,  so  that  the 
motorist  will  be  able  to  see  for  a  distance  of  at  least  500 
feet  each  way  at  every  intersection.  All  wires  along  this 
ideal  section  will  be  placed  underground,  and  all  distance 
markings  will  be  correct  and  will  originate  at  the  municipal 
headquarters  of  the  nearest  town  or  city. 

Good  roads  are  a  prime  essential  to  national  prosperity. 
The  ones  we  propose  to  build  immediately  are  going  to 
cost  each  and  every  United  States  citizen  a  round  sum  of 
money.  Consequently  it  is  the  business  of  everyone  to  see 
that  enough  properly  trained  engineers  are  made  available 
to  turn  out  a  quality  job  with  a  minimum  waste  of  public 
money.  The  only  way  the  Government  and  the  states  can 
secure  the  right  kind  of  men  is  to  pay  as  much  for  their 
services  as  private  industry  is  willing  to  pay. 

Furthermore,  in  the  matter  of  education  we  should  have 
as  little  of  the  makeshift  variety  as  possible.  Several  uni- 
versities, recognizing  the  needs  of  the  situation,  and  wish- 
ing to  help  bridge  the  emergency,  have  organized  brief 
courses  in  highway  engineering.  In  one  case  the  term  of 
training  is  nineteen  days  in  length.  In  other  words,  it  is 
proposed  to  make  engineers  to  build  roads  very  much  in 
the  same  way  that  old-time  kings  used  to  create  knights 
by  a  touch  on  the  shoulder  and  a  bending  of  the  knee. 
Though  such  a  plan  is  deplorable,  it  may  help  us  slightly 
in  our  temporary  dilemma.  However,  the  necessity  for 
this  course  of  action  shows  how  serious  is  our  fault  of  sub- 
ordinating public  service  to  private  enterprise.  So  long  as 
we  permit  government  work  to  remain  unattractive  to 
our  citizens  of  highest  ability,  just  that  long  will  we  suffer 
from  wasted  wealth  and  be  bent  under  the  burden  of  ab- 
normal taxes. 

The  Future  of  Oxygen 

IF  ANYONE  believes  that  the  realm  of  scientific  achieve- 
ment has  been  fully  explored  and  most  of  the  possi- 
bilities already  realized,  let  him  consider  for  a  moment 
that  although  oxygen  is  one  of  the  most  common  elements 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  earth,  and  one  of  the 
most  useful,  the  whole  industry  here  in  the  United  States 
engaged  in  producing  oxygen  is  now  turning  out  only 
about  a  hundred  and  thirty  tons  of  the  element  each  day. 
Of  this  total  production  more  than  nine-tenths  is  used  in 
torches  for  cutting  and  welding  purposes.  Oxygen  is  found 
in  the  air  in  a  perfectly  free  state,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  chemically  combined  with  any  other  element, 
no  great  effort  has  been  made  to  separate  it  out  of  the  air 
and  use  it  on  a  large  scale  in  some  concentrated  form. 


Our  failure  to  utilize  more  largely  this  all-pervading  ele- 
ment cannot  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of  a  possible  market 
for  the  product.  The  steel  industry  alone  could  make  use 
of  several  hundred  times  as  much  oxygen  as  is  now  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  One  average-sized  blast 
furnace  turning  out  five  hundred  tons  of  iron  a  day  requires 
five  times  as  much  oxygen  in  its  operation  each  twenty-four 
hours  as  is  produced  daily  by  all  the  plants  in  the  country. 
In  present  practice  the  bla^t  furnaces  secure  their  supply 
of  oxygen  from  ordinary  air  blown  into  them. 

Not  so  long  ago,  in  one  of  my  articles  in  this  department, 
I  quoted  Frederick  G.  Cottrell  as  saying  that  before  many 
years  had  passed  methods  would  be  perfected  for  securing 
huge  quantities  of  cheap  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
that  as  a  result  of  this  probable  development  practices  in 
many  industries  would  be  revolutionized.  Recently  I  had 
another  talk  with  Doctor  Cottrell,  and  some  of  the  facts 
concerning  the  progress  being  made  in  this  work  are  worth 
relating.  Doctor  Cottrell  is  now  director  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  in  association  with  Fred 
Norton,  Carl  Meissner  and  others  is  continuing  his  research 
with  respect  to  the  larger  use  of  the  oxygen  element  in  our 
everyday  life.  The  useful  properties  of  oxygen  have  been 
known  to  scientists  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  but  it 
is  only  in  recent  times  that  engineers  and  chemists  have 
advocated  its  use  as  a  common  industrial  tool.  Many  other 
elements  which  are  rarer  and  less  important  as  industrial 
factors  are  now  being  secured  in  large  quantities  by  man 
for  consumption  in  manufacturing  and  the  arts. 

It  is  the  magnitude  of  the  project  rather  than  scientific 
difficulties  that  has  retarded  the  development  of  a  great 
oxygen-producing  industry.  In  the  early  days  oxygen  was 
obtained  generally  from  the  decomposition  of  potassium 
chlorate  by  heat.  Later  barium  dioxide  was  substituted 
for  the  potassium  chlorate,  and  the  process  was  still  more 
successful.  Shortly  after  this  a  process  was  perfected 
whereby  oxygen  was  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of 
water.  In  this  latter  method  the  determining  factor  of 
cost  was  electric  power,  and  before  long  the  cost  of  oxygen 
became  standardized  to  the  cost  of  power.  The  latest 
development  in  oxygen  production  is  the  separation  of  the 
element  out  of  the  air  through  liquefaction  and  distillation. 
But  this  most  recent  achievement  has  not  been  built  up  to 
proportions  which  permit  the  sale  of  cheap  oxygen. 

If  the  work  were  done  on  a  very  large  scale  it  should  be 
possible  to  secure  oxygen  by  the  electrolysis  of  water  for 
about  twelve  dollars  per  ton,  assuming  that  current  would 
cost  .2  cent  per  horse-power  hour.  In  separating  oxygen 
from  the  air,  however,  there  is  no  chemical  combination 
to  overcome,  and  theoretically  no  expenditure  of  energy 
should  be  necessary  to  separate  the  oxygen  from  the  ni- 
trogen. Actually,  though,  the  gases  must  both  be  com- 
pressed, which  work  requires  an  expenditure  of  about  sixty 
horse-power  hours  for  each  ton  of  oxygen  produced.  It 
is  plain,  therefore,  that  if  we  assume  the  same  cost  of  .2 
cent  per  horse-power  hour  of  electric  current,  oxygen 
should  be  obtained  from  the  air  for  about  twelve  cents 
a  ton,  as  compared  with  the  process  of  water  electrolysis 
previously  mentioned.  In  other  words,  if  we  base  our 
assumption  on  a  hundred  per  cent  theoretical  efficiency 
the  production  of  oxygen  from  air  should  cost  only  one 
per  cent  of  what  it  would  cost  by  the  electrolysis  of  water. 

Already  we  know  that  the  great  future  of  oxygen  produc- 
tion lies  in  a  process  which  permits  its  separation  from  air. 
But  there  are  many  difficulties  yet  to  be  overcome  before 
any  figure  of  cost  can  be  obtained  that  is  anything  like  as 
low  as  the  theoretical  figure  above  referred  to.  Some  day, 
due  to  the  slight  difference  in  the  ratio  of  densities  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  it  may  be  possible  to  employ  centrif- 
ugal force  to  stratify  air  into  layers  of  increasing  oxygen 
content  toward  the  outer  edge  of  the  rotating  mass,  but 
that  accomplishment,  which  would  greatly  simplify  mat- 
ters, is  not  yet  in  sight.  Again,  there  is  the  possibility  that 
in  time  some  cheap  substance  will  be  found  possessing 
oxygen-absorption  properties  similar  to  those  possessed  by 
the  blood.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  is  no  stable  sub- 
stance known  that  will  take  up  and  later  liberate  oxygen 
with  such  little  waste  of  energy  as  the  blood.  In  the  matter 
of  the  power  cost  in  air  separation,  however,  there  is  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  material  progress,  which  will 
certainly  reduce  the  operation  charges  of  the  process  now 
in  use. 

If  cheap  oxygen  can  eventually  be  obtained  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  steel  makers  will  use  the  element  exten- 
sively to  enrich  the  air  stream  they  send  into  their  blast 
furnaces.  The  result  of  such  enrichment  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  total  amount  of  gases  now  lost  up  the  shaft  per 
unit  of  carbon  burned.  Cheap  oxygen  would  also  largely 
eliminate  furnace  freeze-ups,  which,  though  not  frequent, 
are  costly  when  they  do  occur.  If  furnace  superintendents 
at  all  times  could  have  at  hand  a  cheap  and  plentiful  supply 
of  oxygen  they  could  afford  to  run  their  furnaces  on  a  much 
closer  margin  in  the  matter  of  heat  allowance,  and  thereby 
effect  a  large  saving  in  coke  consumption.  Oxygen  en- 
richment would  also  increase  the  calorific  value  of  the 
blast-furnace  gases  by  eliminating  part  of  their  nitrogen 
content,  and  this  would  tend  to  do  away  with  the  waste- 
ful hot-blast  stoves. 


Cheap  oxygen  would  also  effect  radical  changes  in  open- 
hearth  steel  practice.  Here  an  enriched  air  current  would 
reduce  the  volume  of  gases  passing  through  the  furnace  per 
unit  of  fuel  burned,  and  the  result  would  be  either  a  reduc- 
tion in  fuel  consumed  and  dust  lost,  or  the  furnace  could  be 
speeded  up,  thus  increasing  the  output  without  adding 
greatly  to  the  production  costs.  It  is  also  probable  that 
with  more  and  cheaper  oxygen  the  element  would  be  ap- 
plied in  gas-producer  practice,  which  would  permit  the 
steel  producers  to  deliver  to  their  furnaces  more  thermal 
units  per  unit  of  primary  fuel  consumed.  Even  of  greater 
importance  is  the  certainty  that  oxygen  enrichment  of  the 
air  current  fed  to  gas  producers  would  permit  the  consump- 
tion of  low  grades  of  coal  which  cannot  now  be  burned  with 
success.  In  the  days  to  come,  when  first-class  coals  will  be 
scarce,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  will  doubtless  prove  a  boon  to 
mankind  in  making  possible  for  fuel  use  those  strata  of 
carbonized  rock  now  regarded  as  absolutely  worthless. 

Few  men  have  given  closer  attention  to  oxygen  produc- 
tion and  the  possibilities  of  its  uses  in  industry  than 
E.  A.  W.  Jeffries,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Said  he: 

"The  large  volume  of  inert  nitrogen  that  now  goes  into 
the  blast  furnace  with  the  air  current  fails  to  contribute 
any  useful  effect  to  steel  making,  and  yet  when  discharged 
from  the  furnace  it  carries  with  it  about  one-half  the  heat- 
ing value  of  the  fuel  used.  Every  cubic  foot  of  pure  oxygen 
introduced  into  the  furnace  makes  unnecessary  the  intro- 
duction of  four  cubic  feet  of  this  useless  nitrogen.  Fur- 
thermore, if  the  fuel  gas  is  also  made  with  oxygen  instead 
of  air  we  avoid  putting  another  three  pounds  of  nitrogen 
into  the  furnace  per  pound  of  coal  used. 

"  Only  one  hundred  pounds  of  coal  are  required  to  supply 
the  necessary  heat  to  make  one  ton  of  steel  in  the  open- 
hearth  furnace,  whereas  we  are  now  using  about  six  hun- 
dred pounds.  Since  the  unavoidable  losses  by  radiation 
and  imperfect  combustion  should  not  exceed  one  hundred 
pounds,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  a  wide  margin  of  possible 
economy  representing  at  least  six  million  tons  of  coal  a  year, 
based  on  the  present  open-hearth  output  here  in  the 
United  States.  Approximately  one-half  of  this  great  loss 
might  be  saved  by  eliminating  the  nitrogen  from  the 
furnace.  By  enriching  the  air  current  with  oxygen,  the 
temperature  of  the  furnace  could  be  increased  to  the  prac- 
ticable limit,  and  the  time  of  the  operation  could  probably 
be  cut  to  five  hours.  This  means  that  a  proper  increase 
of  temperature  through  the  use  of  oxygen  would  likely 
double  the  output  of  a  furnace  in  a  given  time,  and  con- 
sequently effect  a  saving  both  in  fuel  and  labor  charges." 

To-day,  here  in  the  United  States,  the  producers  of 
oxygen  are  using  a  type  of  apparatus  that  is  not  far 
removed  in  size  and  capacity  from  the  machinery  that 
would  be  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  laboratory  experi- 
ments, If  the  use  of  oxygen  in  industry  is  to  become  a 
really  worth-while  business  new  and  larger  plants  would 
have  to  be  constructed.  At  the  present  time,  with  the 
equipment  now  available,  it  is  difficult  to  produce  oxygen 
for  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  a  ton,  whereas  the  element 
would  have  to  be  produced  for  from  two  to  three  dollars 
a  ton  in  order  to  make  its  use  commercially  practicable  ' 
in  steel  manufacture. 

Fred  E.  Norton,  who  has  done  as  much  as  anyone  else 
to  make  possible  the  production  of  oxygen  in  this  country 
by  air  separation  through  liquefaction  and  distillation,  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  oxygen  can  now  be  pro- 
duced by  an  available  process  at  a  cost  of  about  one-twelfth 
of  that  incurred  in  the  use  of  present  processes.  Basing 
his  conclusions  on  years  of  experience  in  oxygen  produc- 
tion, he  is  confident  that  oxygen  can  be  supplied  to  blast 
furnaces  at  a  cost  of  six  cents  a  thousand  cubic  feet. 
With  oxygen  at  such  a  price,  it  would  cost  the  furnace 
men  two  dollars  and  four  cents  to  burn  one  ton  of  carbon 
to  carbon  monoxide  and  four  dollars  and  eight  cents  to 
burn  one  ton  of  carbon  to  carbon  dioxide.  Said  he:  "The 
possibility  for  cheap  industrial  oxygen  exists.  It  is  up  to 
the  metallurgical  industry  to  create  a  demand  and  put  the 
oxygen  to  work." 

Let  no  one  doubt  that  science  and  industry  will  soon 
get  together  in  this  great  problem  of  utilizing  the  most 
common  element  the  earth  contains.  Iron,  coal,  wood  and 
other  raw  materials  are  all  owned  by  someone,  and  we 
have  to  pay  the  owner  for  them.  But  the  source  of  supply 
of  oxygen  is  free  to  all,  and  there  isn't  the  faintest  chance 
that  any  individual  or  group  of  persons  will  ever  be  able 
to  corner  the  supply.  Surely,  therefore,  we  will  eventually 
be  able  to  find  a  way  to  utilize  an  element  which  can  be 
obtained  from  raw  products  that  don't  cost  a  cent.  When 
this  end  is  accomplished,  practically  all  the  metal  in- 
dustries, as  well  as  steel  manufacture,  will  be  immensely 
benefited.  The  gas  industry  will  be  revolutionized.  Lab- 
oratory practice  in  chemistry  and  medicine  will  be  ma- 
terially improved,  and  we  shall  get  more  and  pay  less  for 
hundreds  of  products  because  of  the  lessened  operating 
charges  made  possible  by  cheap  oxygen. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  "Free  as  the  air  we  breathe." 
But  honestly,  now,  if  we  view  the  matter  purely  in  its 
commercial  light,  is  the  air  so  very  free  if  we  can't  drag 
out  of  it  in  practical  fashion  and  sufficient  quantity  tke 
one  element  that  we  need  most  in  our  everyday  life? 
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AC  RARD 


PACKARD     APPEARANCE     IS     PERMANENTLY    EXPRESSIVE     OF    GOOD  TASTE 


HE  PACKARD  CAR  stays  young  a  very  long  time. 
Its  appearance  is  permanently  expressive  of  good  taste. 
The  materials  in  the  Packard,  and  the  workmanship 
spent  upon  these  materials,  alike  offer  the  extreme 
resistance  to  wear.  Whether  the  one  you  choose  be  a  Single-Six 
or  a  Twin-Six  Packard,  it  will  serve  you  for  many  years,  and 
through  all  that  time  from  beginning  to  end,  will  serve  you  finely. 


PACKARD    MOTOR    CAR  COMPANY 

The  Packard  Twin-Six  Touring 
$6000  at  'Detroit 


DETROIT 

The  Packard  Single-Six  Touring 
$2975  at  'Detroit 


Qsh  the  man  who  owns  one 
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I CAN  climb  that,"  said  Justin. 
He  stared  up  at  the  face  of  the  bluff  where  long 
patches  of  sandy  clay  showed  among  the  massed 
wild  bay  that  glittered  metallic  against  the  eastern 
sun.  His  father  shook  his  head,  studying  the  angle 
and  rubbing  his  twisted  ankle.   "Pretty  steep,  Justy." 

"I  can  try  though.  I  shan't  break  my  neck.  You  sit 
still." 

Kane  grinned.  "I'm  not  likely  to  go  far.  Well,  try  it, 
son.  Here,  better  take  my  shoes." 

"Rubbish,"  Justin  laughed,  "I  don't  need  'em.  I'll  yell 
down  from  the  top  if  I  can  see  a  town  or  something." 

He  trotted  up  the  sloping  hot  sand  and  into  a  belt  of 
rattling  dry  beach  grass  that  flicked  his  bare  insteps. 
There  were  hummocks  of  loose  soil  covered  with  mealy- 
berry  trailer  before  the  ground  rose  sharply  and  his  climb 
began.  The  bay  and  wild-rose  brush  caught  his  soaked 
trousers  and  presently  he  tore  the  sleeve  of  his  jersey  on  a 
scrub-oak  bough.  Small  pebbles  rolled  down  about  his 
toes  and  a  green-and-gold  garter  snake  slid  away  in  a  deli- 
cate rippling.  The  sun  heated  his  back,  and  dust  from  this 
baked  soil  made  him  cough.  But  the  bluff  wasn't  really 
steep,  now  that  he  moved  on  its  face.  He  glanced  over  a 
shoulder  and  saw  Kane  sitting,  a  composed  gray  figure  on 
the  white  sand.  The  shallow  water  showed  belts  of  ruddy 
drifting  weed.  The  mast  of  the  catboat  wabbled  still  in 
view,  a  quarter  mile  from  shore.  It  had  sunk  rapidly. 
Justin  sighed  hungrily  and  climbed  on.  Soon  sweat  filled 
his  eyes.  He  was  wonderfully  thirsty.  When  he  struggled 
over  the  lip  of  the  bluff  he  sat  for  a  moment  panting  and 
blind  in  this  upper  sunshine.  Then  he  stood  up  and  gazed 
down  an  endless  olive  landscape,  a  cup  of  dimpled  moors 
splotched  broadly  with  dark  brush  and  flaked  by  lavender 
shadows  from  the  clouds  that  fled  above  on  the  scented 
wind.  Remotely,  on  the  farther  rim  of  this  lovely  peace, 
he  saw  a  spire  glitter.  Here  and  there  were  the  cream 
fronds  of  early  flowering  clethra  and  before  him  the 
meadow  was  stippled  by  scarlet  lilies.  Only  one  house 
showed,  in  a  hollow  that  partly  hid  its  silver  shingle  and 
the  faded  red  paint  of  a  little  barn.  Justin  cupped  his 
hands  and  yelled  down  to  his  father,  "There's  a  house," 
but  his  voice  croaked.  Kane  waved  an  arm,  though,  as  if 
he  heard,  and  Justin  ran  from  the  edge  of  the  bluff. 

At  Princeton  he  ran  cross  country.  Now  he  fled  expertly, 
dodging  the  larger  clumps  of  brushwood  and  sparing  his 
feet.  But  bands  of  meshed  vine  and  low  growths  made 
him  stumble.  When  he  noticed  a  sandy  crooked  path  it 
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was  interrupted  with  more  vine.  The  scrub  oak  rose  shoul- 
der high  and  hid  the  house  so  entirely  that  he  grunted  his 
surprise,  coming  suddenly  to  a  cleared  pasture  where  two 
cows  didn't  look  up  and  an  ambling  dun  horse  raised  its 
head  to  snort.  Beyond,  there  was  a  trim  garden  where  a 
man  in  blue  overalls  was  weeding  a  tomato  bed.  This  per- 
son looked  at  Justin's  waving  arms  intently,  his  own  hands 
on  his  hips,  and  came  a  cautious  yard  to  meet  him,  scratch- 
ing his  black  beard. 

"Look  here,"  Justin  coughed,  "our  boat  sank — off — 

back  there  " 

"Qu'est-ce  qu'il  ya?"  said  the  man. 
Justin  reeled  and  hunted  for  French,  licking  his  lips. 
"  Mon  pere  et  moi,  nous  sommes  naufrages — noire  cat- 
boat    Oh,  hell!  Notre  bateau  est — c'est — it  " 

"  Tiens,"  the  man  said.  He  scratched  his  beard  again. 
Justin  wagged  an  arm  toward  the  bluff,  despairing  of  his 
vocabulary.  What  on  earth  was  a  French  farmer  doing 
in  this  New  England  desert  anyhow?  But  the  man  had 
gathered  words:  "You  say  your  boat  has  sanked?" 

"Yes.  And  dad's  busted  his  ankle  or  something,  and 
for  Lord's  sake  give  me  a  drink!" 

A  red-haired  woman  in  white  came  up  the  garden  path 
as  he  brought  this  out.  She  spoke  from  a  little  distance, 
excitedly,  shading  f  her  eyes  with  a  palm:  "You're  in 
trouble?  I  could  see  you  running  down." 

Justin  coughed  and  pulled  himself  to  civilized  speech. 
"Our  catboat.  It  sunk — sank.  I  think  the  auxiliary  was 
too  heavy.  It  just  sank  in  about  five  minutes  and  we  had 
to  swim  in.  But  dad's  hurt  his  ankle.  He's  down  on  the 
beach  there.  Is  there  some  way  of  getting  a  wagon  sent 
down?   He  can't  possibly  walk." 

"Yes,  I'll  send  our  man,  here.  Marcel."  She  turned  a 
rapid  flood  of  words  on  the  dullard,  who  nodded  and  lum- 
bered off  to  catch  the  dun  horse.  "There's  a  road  down, 
about  half  a  mile  from  here.  It'll  take  some  time.  You 
chose  a  bad  place  to  sink,"  she  smiled. 

Justin  chuckled,  fingering  his  ripped  sleeve.  He  croaked: 
"We  were  anchored  all  night.  Wasn't  any  wind  yesterday 
and  we  had  the  engine  goin'  all  afternoon.  Just  had  it  put 
.  in  and  it's  an  old  boat.  I  suppose  the  engine  jarred  the 
seams  loose.  Could  I  get  a  drink  of  water  at  the  house?  " 


"Of  course,"  she  said,  and  added:  "You  poor 
child!" 

He  couldn't  resent  this.  People  seldom  took  him 
for  twenty  and  he  must  look  deplorable.  Also,  the 
slim 'lady  wasn't  young.  She  might  be  all  of  thirty. 
He  tramped  after  her  white  skirts  across  a  grassy  dooryard 
to  the  small  porch,  where  an  exclaiming  fat  Frenchwoman 
brought  his  water  in  a  queerly  ornate  goblet,  fragile  and 
green.  In  the  doorway  an  old  man  stood,  leaning  on  a 
thin  black  stick.  Justin  sat  down  cross-legged  to  hide  his 
aching  feet  and  explained:  "We  live  at  Watch  Hill,  sum- 
mers. We  were  goin'  to  my  aunt's  at  Gloucester.  I 
thought  it'd  be  fun  to  go  in  the  tub— the  boat.  Dad  had 
this  auxiliary  dingus— engine— put  in.  I  think  it  sunk 
us.  We  were  cookin'  breakfast  on  the  oil  stove  in  the 
cabin  and  the  water  began  coming  up  through  the  floor 
Dad  twisted  his  ankle  gettin'  out.   Of  course  it's  so  shallow 

that  we  didn't  have  any  trouble  getting  in,  but  " 

"But  you  haven't  had  breakfast?"  the  lady  smiled. 
"Well,  that's  the  least  of  our  troubles."  Justin  grinned 
and  jumped  up.  A  buggy  rattled  through  the  dooryard 

the  dun  horse  attached.  "  I'd  better  go  along.  Dad  ' 

"I  think  Marcel  can  find  your  father.  And  you  mus; 

have  some  breakfast.  Father,  this  is  Mr.  " 

"Kane,"  said  Justin.  He  watched  the  lady  pass  dowi 
an  interior  hall,  brightly  papered.  Her  hair  was  the  shad' 
of  his  own,  deeply  red.  The  old  man's  hair  was  white  ani 
curled  still  thickly  above  the  breadth  of  a  blank  pale  fore 
head.    He  spoke,  motionless  on  the  sill. 

"  You're  very  lucky  to  get  out  of  this  so  easily,  my  boy. 
"Yes,  I  think  we  are,  sir,"  Justin  said. 
He  felt  foolish,  with  all  his  excuses,  at  the  sound  of  thi 
slow,  vibrant  voice  that  echoed  under  the  porch,  smoot 
and  deep.  Justin  shifted  his  bare  feet,  which  tingled  ar 
itched  as  he  looked  down  at  their  profuse  scratches,  the, , 
up  at  the  pointed  pale  face  set  with  black  prodigious  eye 
"Funny!  I  changed  the  name  of  the  boat.  Had  ht 
painted  in  June.  The  fellow  that  painted  her  said  it'd  1 
bad  luck.    And  it  was." 
"What  did  you  call  her?" 

"Egypt."   The  name  seemed  amazingly  silly.  Just 
defended  it.  "  Dad's  been  there — Egypt — a  lot.  He's  t  j 
engineer,  y'know.  Thought  he'd  like  it." 

"Ah,  whither  hast  thou  led  me,  Egypt?"  said  the  o[ 
man.  He  came  stiffly  into  the  porch  on  his  polished  sli 
pers  and  looked  after  the  buggy,  a  vague  spot  in  a  whirl  | 
( Continued  on  Page  30) 


And  He  Was  So  Happy  Last  Night.    I  Played  the  Mikado  for  Him1 
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THE  special  virtues,  and  the  special 
values,  attributed  to  the  Hupmobile 
are  the  simple  results  of  sound  manufac- 
turing policies. 

Our  production  processes  have  been  de- 
veloped, and  carried  closer  and  closer  to 
perfection,  in  our  own  factories.  Hupmo- 
bile workmen,  in  Hupmobile  plants,  build 
practically  every  important  unit  of  the  car. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  during  the  war 
the  maker  of  one  of  America's  finest  trucks 
asked  us  to  undertake  part  of  his  produc- 
tion—saying that  this  was  one  of  the  two 
automotive  factories  of  the  country  which 
he  would  entrust  to  build  his  product 
under  his  name. 

The  point  is  that  Hupmobile  methods  are 
highly  regarded  by  other  manufacturers; 
and  that  the  greater  value  which  you 
recognize  in  the  Hupmobile  is  directly 
due  to  those  methods. 
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Jim  Henry  s  Column 


Arc  You  Weakening  ? 


As  I  understand  it,  one  theory  of 
advertising  is  that  if  you  tell  a  man 
a  thing  often  enough  he  is  bound  to 
believe  it  in  the  end. 

The  weakness  of  that  theory  is 
that  you  can't  make  the  subject  stay 
convinced  unless  the  goods  back  up 
your  claims. 

So  in  spite  of  the  natural  conceit 
of  an  arnateur  who  is  getting  away 
with  something  outside  of  his  regular 
line,  I  have  sense  enough  to  know 
that  it  isn't  my  advertising  which 
makes  over  two  million  men  unscrew 
the  cap  of  a  tube  of  Mennen  Shaving 
Cream  every  morning. 

My  ads  no  doubt  have  induced  a 
lot  of  men  to  try  Mennen's,  but  after 
the  razor  disappears  for  the  first 
time  in  a  bank  of  Mennen  lather,  Jim 
Henry  fades  out  of  the  picture. 

The  two  million  keep  on  using 
Mennen's  for  the  sole  and  satisfying 
reason  that  it  gives  them  a  shave  so 
glorious,  so  gracious,  that  they  know 
their  shaving  pains  are  over  for  this 
life  at  least. 

So  don't  feel  nervous  if  you  find 
yourself  weakening  under  the  pressure 
of  my  persistent  appeals.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to 
fl/yy^Jl^         send  15  cents  for  my 
(UfawuL.  demonstrator  tube, 
-0  either  to  become  im- 

iIIAj^viAm*  mune  forever  from  my 
L(oiocurv\^  influence  or  to  learn  the 
jLrf-  tysfox*     almost  unbelievable 

~*C  ttoiAtCt.    trut'1  t'lat  Mennen's 
vfy^^j—      really  does  more  than 
I  have  ever  dared  to 
claim  for  it. 


QUA*. 

Q  (Men, 


(Mennen  Salesman) 


Th^  Pl^nn'En  Company 

n^w/iRK,  n.j.  vi.s.fl. 


(Continued  from  Page  28) 

gold  dust  on  the  ribbon  of  road  to  the 
south.  "You'd  like  to  wash?  There's  a 
bathroom  at  the  head  of  the  stairs." 

Justin  climbed  the  narrow  treads  of  the 
stair.  This  must  be  a  converted,  ancient 
farmhouse,  made  luxurious  with  gay  papers 
and  many  prints  or  framed  photographs. 
Beside  the  bathroom  door  there  was  a 
framed  lady  in  frills  and  an  extraordinary 
hat  shaped  like  a  flower  pot.  Across  her 
skirt  was  splashed  a  signature:  "Merry 
Christmas  from  Matilda  Heron."  Justin 
tried  to  remember  something  about  Ma- 
tilda Heron  while  he  sponged  his  salty  hair 
and  face.  She  was,  he  thought,  a  dead 
novelist  or  a  singer — she  had  something  to 
do  with  the  arts  anyhow.  He  hunted  for 
iodine  on  the  shelves  and  found  a  bottle  of 
disinfectant  to  dabble  on  his  feet.  The 
styptic  sting  made  him  swear  and  he  limped 
down  to  the  porch  again  but  was  guided  to 
a  dining  room  and  saw  scrambled 
eggs  smoking  on  the  sheen  of  a 
round  table.  He  wished  his  jer- 
sey had  a  collar  as  the  old  man 
examined  him,  sitting  opposite, 
a  cigarette  poised  in  one  hand. 

"Father,"  said  the  lady, 
"you're  embarrassing  Mr. 
Kane." 

The  old  man  started.  "Mr. 
Kane  reminds  me  of  Maurice — 
of  an  old  friend  of  mine.  I  got 
to  staring.  When  you're  seventy, 
Mr.  Kane,  all  the  people  you 
meet  won't  be  themselves  but 
someone  you  knew." 

"Father's  getting  like  that," 
said  Justin.  His  father  was  only 
forty-four  and  Justin  didn't  en- 
courage the  habit;  thought  it 
grisly.  He  went  on:  "His  ankle's 
rather  weak.  He  got  it  mussed 
up  in  a  motor  smash  — in 
France — year  before  last.  He 
was  an  inspector.  What's  the 
town  over  there?" 

The  lady  looked  through  the 
window  across  the  olive  downs. 
"Stallford, "she said.  "Oh, we've 
a  telephone.  You'll  want  to  wire 
your  mother." 

"No,"  Justin  told  her, 
"mother's dead.  Isthereashop? 
I  can't  go  to  Gloucester  in  these 
rags." 

"Too  bad  it's  Sunday,"  she 
laughed.  "Yes,  Stanford's  quite 
large,  these  days.  Summer  peo- 
ple. You  can  get  some  clothes. 
Give  Mr.  Kane  a  cigarette, 
father." 

Justin  was  talking  about  Watch 
Hill  and  rubbing  either  ankle 
with  the  other  sole  when  the 
Frenchman  led  his  father  in  and 
he  grinned.  Kane's  unconquer- 
able neatness  always  charmed 
Justin.  The  gray  flannel  suit 
had  dried  somehow.  Kane's 
curling  black  hair  never  needed 
brushing  and  he'd  wiped  the  salt 
from  his  brown  humorless  face. 

"No,  the  ankle's  all  right.  I 
was  walking  round  when  your 
man  found  me." 

He  stood,  considering  the  lady 
with  his  solemn  hazel  eyes.  The 
old  man  made  a  level  gesture 
with  both  white  hands.  His  rich 
voice  filled  the  square  room. 

"  My  daughter's  been  a  nurse. 
You'd  best  look  at  it,  Sarah." 

"Not  necessary,"  said  Kane, 
then  spoke  to  the  daughter  husk- 
ily: "You  were  at  Bordeaux? 
One  of  the  hospitals.  I  remem- 
ber. Might  I  have  some  water?  " 

Justin  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  and  smoked  three  ciga- 
rettes, viciously  rubbing  his  feet, 
hidden  from  thiscourteous  group. 
It  was  singular,  after  a  spring  of 
track  work  and  the  summer 
swimming,  that  his  skin  should 
behave  so  badly.  Miss  Ham- 
mond— the  old  man  named  him- 
self soon — talked  evenly  about 
Bordeaux,  the  rainy  weatherthere 
and  the  hospitals.  The  wind 
tossed  the  cigarette  smoke  high 
to  the  ceiling  now  and  then.  Mr. 
Hammond  seemed  to  drowse  in 
his  wicker  chair,  rigid  and  re- 
mote, turning  a  large  seal  ring 
on  a  finger. 

"What  wonderful  air  this  is," 
Kane  said.  "Wild  rose  and — are 
there  pond  lilies  somewhere?" 


"There's  a  pond.  On  the  road  to  town. 
Yes,  it's  pleasant  here."  Miss  Hammond 
didn't  let  the  subject  change  though.  She 
continued: 

"But  Bordeaux  wouldn't  be  bad  under 
peace  conditions,  do  you  think?" 

The  Frenchwoman  came  to  clear  the 
table.  Miss  Hammond  suggested  their  re- 
moval to  the  porch,  and  there  a  collie  came 
to  lure  Justin  away  into  the  dooryard.  It 
was  a  friendly  beast,  anxious  to  have  sticks 
thrown;  but  Justin  sat  under  a  lilac  bush 
presently  and  studied  his  feet  with  passion. 
They  looked  bigger  than  usual  and  the 
drying  scratches  had  margins  of  white. 
The  smell  of  pond  lilies  grew  cloying. 
Justin  wished  his  father  would  telephone 
for  a  car  and  get  to  a  hotel  where  he  could 
bathe  and  find  iodine.  He  scrambled  up 
as  Kane  strolled  over  the  grass. 

"Funny  you'd  remember  Miss  Ham- 
mond, sir." 


Was  Fishing  for  One  Off  the  Bridge  With  a  Stick 
1  Nearly  Swallowed  the  Whole  Concern  I  " 


"No.  She  was  having  dinner  with  somi 
nurses  in  the  Montre  at  Bordeaux.  Then 
wasn't  anything  else  worth  looking  at.' 
Kane  smiled  a  little  and  nodded.  "Conn 
along,  son.  Lunch  seems  to  be  ready." 

"She's  not  bad  looking,"  Justin  mur 
mured,  and  limped  along  to  luncheon. 

Halfway  through  the  meal  he  stoppec 
eating  and  began  to  stare  at  a  great  stee 
engraving  over  the  sideboard.  It  seemed 
to  be  Cleopatra  dying,  the  asp  on  her 
breast,  but  it  wavered,  through  his  nausea. 
The  nerves  of  his  feet  must  be  affecting  his 
stomach.  He  lurched  when  the  others  rose, 
and  the  old  man  spoke  with  a  real  rapidity 

"The  lad's  ill.   Sarah  " 

"My  feet,"  said  Justin. 
The  room  commenced  to  whirl  grandly, 
like  a  merry-go-round.  He  reached  for  his 
father's  arm.  In  this  fluctuation  he  heart 
Miss  Hammond's  clear  voice  pronouncin( 
"Poison  ivy!    Oh,  you  poor  thing!"  and. 

the  collie  whined  dolorously  i 
Justin  was  guided,  chewing  hi 
lips,  up  the  stairs.  There  fol- 
lowed a  feverish  afternoon.  Ht 
reclined  in  an  unbelievable  gar 
ment  of  silk,  which  was  the  nrs* 
nightshirt  of  his  life,  on  a  four- 
post  bed.  Miss  Hammond 
smeared  his  ankles  with  some 
ointment  and  a  chirping  Yankee 
doctor  bustled  in  who  called 
Miss  Hammond  "Sary"  and 
Justin  "bud,"  for  which  Justin 
wanted  to  kick  him.  His  father 
wandered  pathetically  about  and 
wouldn't  smile,  though  Justin 
tried  to  indicate  the  humor  of 
this  childish  accident.  Joke? 
came  to  a  silent  death  on  Ms 
father's  solemnity.  The  excellent 
_A  man  hadn't  been  gay  even  when 
flMH  his  wife  laughed.  He  met  saliie- 
with  a  puzzled  civility,  never  of 
fended,  apparently  anxious  t( 
smile.  Justin  was  glad  they  hac 
fallen,  here,  among  grave  folk 
Miss  Hammond  and  her  ok 
father  were  plainly  serious.  Peo 
pie  who  wanted  amusemen' 
wouldn't  pick  out  this  windy 
lonesome  headland.  He  men 
tioned  this  when  Kane  brough 
up  his  dinner  tray  and  lit  thre< 
candles,  which  showed  the  gilt 
edged  engravings  in  the  pleas 
ant  room. 

"  Yes,  it's  a  lonely  place.  Verj 
nice  people,  aren't  they?  Fv< 
phoned  a  telegram  to  hav< 
Murphy  bring  the  car  up,  anc 
some  clothes.  You  won 't  be  abl< 
to  walk  for  a  day  or  two,  son 
How  do  your  feet  feel?" 

"Fierce,"  Justin  said  cordially 
and  regretted  it  at  once,  as  Kan« 
winced.  "But  they're  lots 
better,  of  course." 

"  Iought  to  have  made'you  take 
my  shoes  this  morning."  Kane 
sighed  and  went  downstairs. 

At  times,  the  majestic  inescap- 
able  voice  rolled  up  from  belo« 
Mr.  Hammond  spoke  so  dis- 
tinctly that  Justin  caught  whol 
phrases.  He  seemed  to  be  tall 
ing  Egypt.  "Pyramids,  I  wa- 
rather  disappointed,"  and  "W( 
had  a  dragoman  named  — - 
Dinner  lasted  a  long  time.  Th 
Frenchman  came  to  take  Justin 
tray  and  to  bring  a  silver  bo: 
filled  with  cigarettes.  These  wer 
marked  P.  H.  and  had  length; 
gilt  tips,  which  Justin  abomi 
nated  as  a  vanity.  But  th 
blended  tobacco  was  soothing 
He  lay  and  blinked  at  the  candles 
heard  someone  play  the  pianc 
below,  and  jumped  as  Mr.  Ham- 
mond came  in. 

"Three  candles  going,"  M 
the  amazing  voice.  "That! 
never  do."  He  lit  a  fourth  on  t:; 
dresser  and  sat  by  the  bed  in  a 
pompous  velvet  chair,  on  whion 
his  thin  person  doubled  stiffly 
yet  with  an  exact  grace.  Be 
smiled  and  spoke:  "Yourfather; 
most  interesting,  my  boy.  I  hope 

your  poor  feet  are  " 

"  They're  jdoing  very  well,  sir 
Hadn't  been  near  any  ivy  for  so 
long  I'd  forgotten  I  poisoned. 

"When  I  was  a  boy,"  saw 
Mr.  Hammond,  "I  was  witn 
Booth.  I  forget  who  she  was-** 
very  pTetty  girl.  She  played 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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Go  a  Little  Earlier 

on  Paramount  Nights 


AUDIENCES  are  not  only  larger  but  more 
x  \  punctual  on  Paramount  Nights. 

You  yourself  must  have  noticed  it.  You, 
your  family  and  your  friends  make  a  special 
point  of  going  a  little  earlier. 

Why?   What  for? 

Principally  for  just  one  reason.  If  you  don't 
make  sure  ahead  of  time  you'll  not  get  a  seat. 
You  won't  get  in.  You'll  get  as  far  as  the  box 
office :  and  there  you'll  stop  and  wait  with  the 
crowd  for  the  second  show. 

You're  not  the  only  one  who  knows  that 
a  Paramount  Picture  is  the  best  show  in  town. 
Everyone  else  knows  it  too,  and  that's  why 
everyone  else  goes  a  little  earlier  on  Paramount 
Nights. 

The  Smiths  don't  wait  for  somebody  to  tell 
them  whether  the  new  picture  is  worth  seeing 
or  not  —  not  on  Paramount  Nights.  For  when 
it's  a  Paramount  Picture  the  Smiths  know  be- 
fore they  go,  know  just  as  well  as  20,000,000 
other  theatre  goers  know,  that  the  one  word 
"Paramount"  says  everything. 

Paramount  has  the  greatest  resources  in 


studios,  in  mechanical  equipment,  in  directors, 
in  acting  talent.  The  world's  greatest  living 
authors  are  working  with  Paramount.  Paramount 
has  first  call  on  the  best  stories  and  plays  the 
world  over. 

The  public  has  learned  this  lesson  thor- 
oughly: learned  that  "Paramount"  means  a 
play  worth  seeing,  a  play  that  measures  up, 
intellectually  and  emotionally,  to  the  highest 
standards  of  dramatic  quality  :  that  the  plot  is 
a  real  plot,  that  the  story  is  a  real  story,  well 
told  and  well  acted. 

As  thoroughly  as  all  that,  does  the  theatre 
going  public  realize  what  the  word  "Paramount" 
stands  for. 

That's  why  11,200  theatres  out  of  the 
16,000  theatres  in  tho  U.  S.  show  Paramount 
pictures,  and  boast  to  their  patrons  in  news- 
paper advertisements  —  on  the  billboards,  in 
programs  and  lobby  —  that  they  show  them: 
that's  why  every  20th  person  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
sees  Paramount  Pictures  every  day. 

And  that  is  the  real  reason  why  you  go  a 
little  earlier  on  Paramount  Nights. 


paramount  (pictures 
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Paramount  Pictures 

listed  in  order  of  release 

April  1,  1921,  to  July  1,  1921 

Ask  your  theatre  manager  when  he 
will  show  them 

George  Melford's  production 
"The  Faith  Healer." 
From  the  famous  play  by 
William  Vaughan  Moody. 
Roscoe  ("Fatty")  Arbuckle  in 
"The  Dollar  a  Year  Man." 
A  roaring  farce  written  especially  for  the 
great  comedian. 
Cosmopolitan  production 
"Buried  Treasure," 
With  Marion  Davies. 
William  D.  Taylor's  production  of 
Augustus  Thomas'  famous  play 
"The  Witching  Hour," 
With  Elliott  Dexter. 
Wallace  Reid  in  "The  Love  Special." 
From  Frank  Spearman's  exciting  story. 
Hugh  Ford's  British  production 
.  "The  Great  Day," 

With  Arthur  Bourchier, 
Filmed  in  England,  Scotland,  Paris 
and  the  Alps. 
William  DeMille's' production  of 
Sir  James  M.  Barrie's  famous  play 
"What  Every  Woman  Knows," 
With  Lois  Wilson  and  Conrad  Nagel. 
Douglas  MacLean  in 
"The  Home  Stretch." 
A  Thos.  H.  Ince  production. 
Another  comedy  triumph  from  the 
lovable  star  of  "  23K>  Hours'  Leave." 
Thomas  Meighan  in 
"The  City  of  Silent  Men." 
From  Frank  Moroso's  story 
"  The  Quarry." 
Filmed  partly  in  Sing  Sing  prison. 
Cosmopolitan  production  "  Proxies." 
From  the  story  of  Frank  R.  Adams. 
Dorothy  Gish  in  "Oh  Jo!" 
A  small  town  comedy  as  real  and  funny 
as  "Seventeen." 
Sydney  Chaplin  in 
"King,  Queen,  Joker." 
Written  and  directed  by  the  famous 
comedian;  the  biggest  laugh 
spectacle  ever  made. 
Lois  Weber's  production 
"Too  Wise  Wives." 
An  intimate  study  of  a  universal  problem. 
Elsie  Ferguson  in 
"Sacred  and  Profane  Love." 
William  D.  Taylor's  production 
of  Arnold  Bennett's  play  in  which  Miss 
Ferguson  appeared  on  the  stage. 
Sir  James  M.  Barrie's 
"Sentimental  Tommy." 
An  immortal  masterpiece  brought  to  life 
by  an  all-star  cast.    Directed  by 
John  S.  Robertson,  who  made 
"Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde." 
Roscoe  ("Fatty")  Arbuckle  in 
"The  Traveling  Salesman." 
A  screamingly  funny  present  lit  ion  of 
James  Forbes'  popular  farce. 
Cosmopolitan  production 

"The  Wild  Gooae," 
By  Gouverneur  Morris. 
Thomas  Mrighan  in 
"While  and  Unmarried." 
A  whimsical  and  roninntic  comedy. 
"Appearances,"  by  Edward  Knnblock. 

A  Donald  Crisp  production. 
Mndr  in  England.    With  David  Powell. 
Thomas  H   Ince  Special 

"  The  Bronze  Bell," 
By  Louis  Joseph  Vance. 
Douglas  MnrLcan  in  "One  n  Minute." 
Thos  H.  Inre  production. 
Fred  Jackson's  famous  stage  farce. 
Ethel  Clayton  in  "Sham," 
Bv  Elmer  Harris  and  Genevieve  Bonner, 
(irotgr  Melfnrd's  prnditt  I  inn 
"The  Monrv  Mnslri." 
By  Sir  Gilbert  Parker. 
A  drama  of  t  he  Nort  hwrsl .  bv  t  lie  nut  hot 
and  director  of  "  Behold  mv  Wife  I" 


holds  a  preferred 
place  in  the  favor  of 
fashionable  women. 
The  robust  quality 
of  "Suede-Like"  in- 
sures  the  shape-hold- 
ing qualities  and  long 
service  so  essential  iin 
things  for  knock-about 
wear. 


The  genuine 
is  stamped 

iSuede  Like' 
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(Continued  from  Page  30) 

Ophelia  to  his  Hamlet.  We  were  some- 
where in  Pennsylvania,  as  I  recall  it,  and 
the  trunks  were  lost.  We  were  opening  in 
Hamlet.  Well,  we  scratched  up  some  sort 
of  clothes — there  was  a  costumer — but 
there  weren't  any  flowers  for  Ophelia. 
Booth  sent  one  of  the  men  out  in  a  buggy 
and  this  idiot  brought  back  an  armful  of 
wild  flowers.  The  poor  girl!  She  didn't 
know  poison  ivy  when  she  saw  it.  She 
twisted  a  lot  of  the  stuff  round  her  head  in 
the  mad  scene — the  poor  girl!" 

His  melodious  pity  boomed  and  filled  the 
room.  Justin  sat  up  and  examined  an  actor 
at  short  range.  This  was  most  fantastic, 
incredible.  Justin  found  himself  wearing 
the  nightshirt  of  a  man  who  had  played 
with  Edwin  Booth,  and  now  listening  to  a 
string  of  stately  yarns  about  the  tragedian. 

"Oh,  was  Matilda  Heron  an  ac- 
tress, sir?" 

"The  best  Camille  of  all  time, 
my  dear  boy.  Clara  Morris?"  He 
shrugged  Clara  Morris  into  noth- 
ingness. "Bernhardt?  Not  bad. 
She  did  the  last  act  well.  Oh,  any 
competent  actress  can  do  Camille 
passably.  Duse — I  never  saw  her. 
Nellie  Terry  didn't  like  the 

part  "  His  voice  declined  into 

a  murmur.  He  stared  at  the  floor, 
then  checked  a  yawn  with  the  pale 
fragility  of  his  fingers.  "I'd  like  to 
see  Maurice's  little  girl  play.  Well, 
this  is  my  bedtime.  Good  night 
to  you." 

He  made  a  stiff  and  graceful  exit. 
Justin  grinned,  shivered  mentally; 
this  old  man  was  a  bit  of  history. 
Kane  remembered  Edwin  Booth 
hazily.   It  must  be  an  anguish  to 
look  back  so  far.   Justin  flexed  his  arms 
and  wished  Miss  Hammond  would  play 
something   recent.     But   a   passage  of 
Lohengrin  was  the  most  modern  of  her 
offerings,  and  ragtime  had  no  place  in  this 
still,  lost  house.    Moonlight  covered  the 
moor  and  brought  a  sparkle  from  some  pool 
not  far  away,  before  Kane  came  up,  reflec- 
tive and  silent,  after  his  prompt  question 
about  the  feet.  In  another  of  the  appalling 
nightshirts  he  looked  like  an  overgrown 
choir  boy,  and  strolled  about  smoking  a  last 
cigarette.   Justin  chuckled. 

"Seems  the  old  gentleman  was  an  actor, 
dad." 

"Your  mother  and  I  saw  him  play — 
Richelieu,  I  think — in  San  Francisco  on  our 
honeymoon,  in  1899.  Justy,  your  mother's 
been  dead  twelve  years?"  This  seemed  to 
be  a  question.  Justin  nodded  soberly. 
Kane  threw  the  cigarette  out  of  the  window 
and  drew  the  shade  over  the  upper  pane. 
He  blew  the  candles  out  methodically  but 
paused  over  the  last  to  smile  without  the 
hint  of  any  humor.  "Hammer  me  if  I 
start  snoring,  son." 

He  didn't  snore  but  slept  stolidly, 
stretched  on  an  edge  of  the  bed,  and  was 
gone  when  Justin  woke,  sneezing,  in 
bright  morning.  The  pond  lilies  must  be 
open.  Their  scent  crushed  down  all  the 
other  intermingling  odors  of  the  brush 
and,  sitting  up,  Justin  could  see,  a  quarter 
mile  off,  the  shimmering  of  this  pond,  oval 
in  a  hemming  rim  of  scrub  oak.  A  white 
gown  stood  by  the  end  of  a  bridge  that 
crossed  it,  and  soon  a  gray  male  figure 
joined  this  whiteness.  Kane  and  Miss 
Hammond  wandered  up  the  road  to- 
gether. 

"Great  Caesar's  immortal  spirit!" 
Justin  muttered. 

The  gilt  clock  on  the  dresser  struck 
seven.  What  on  earth  was  his  father 
doing  abroad  at  such  a  preposterous 
hour?  It  had  the  look  of  an  appoint- 
ment. He  considered  Kane  when  the 
man  brought  his  breakfast 
up,  and  surveyed  Miss  Ham- 
mond when  she  came  to 
change  the  bandages  on  his 
miserable  feet.  He  could  ap- 
prove of  Miss  Hammond,  he 
thought, 
quite  heart- 
ily. She  was 
certainly 
handsome 
enough,  if 
not  precisely 
young. 

"Your  fa- 
ther doesn't 
act  any 
more?  I  go  to 
the  theater  a 
lot.  I'd  have 
seen  him." 


"He— retired  in  1903,"  she  said.  "It's 
quite  odd.  Your  father  saw  him  on  his  last 
tour,  in  San  Francisco.  That  too  tight?" 

"No;  fine.  I  suppose  you  go  to  the  thea- 
ter a  lot,  winters?" 

She  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  Justin 
with  her  bronze  eyes,  smiling  sadly. 
"There  isn't  any  theater  in  Stallford,"  she 
said. 

"My— my  word!  You  don't  live  here 
the  year  round?" 

"Yes.  I  haven't  been  away  since  I  got 
back  from  France,"  she  stated,  and  left 
Justin  gaping. 

The  fact  bit  his  brain  whenever  he  looked 
at  the  olive  moor  thereafter.  It  was  ten 
miles  to  Stallford,  a  town — in  winter,  when 
only  the  natives  filled  it — of  a  thousand 
people.  On  Thursday,  when  he  limped 
down  in  loose  slippers  to  the  motor,  he 


'You're  Very  Lucky  to  Get  Out  of  This  So  Easily,  My  Boy' 


shook  hands  zealously  with  Miss  Hammond. 
"A  great  pleasure  to  have  had  you  with 
us,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the  old  man,  smiling 
against  the  sun.  "I'm  afraid  I've  bored 
you  with  my  old  tales.  Sarah's  very  patient 
with  me.  I  prose  along.  Good-by." 

Justin  stared  back  and  waved,  as  the 
driver  let  the  car  go  gently  out  of  the  grassy 
yard.  Old  Hammond  lifted  his  black  stick 
and  there  was  a  delicate  commotion  in  the 
cloud  of  cigarette  smoke  about  him.  The 
daughter  did  not  stir  on  the  steps. 

"Lord,"  Justin  said,  "I  should  think 
she'd  go  crazy!  And  if  I  had  to  listen  to 
him  talkin'  all  the  time,  I'd  kill  him." 

"Awful,"  Kane  assented;  "like  a  church 
organ." 

The  car  passed  with  a  mild  rumble  be- 
tween the  rails  of  the  bridge  over  the  lily 
pond,  where  dragon  flies  swirled  like  odd 
blooms  freed  from  the  glittering  sur- 
face and  the  perfume  choked  Justin 
to  a  cough. 

"Too  sweet,"  Kane  agreed.  "Your 
mother  hated  them." 

The  gray  shingles  of  the  lonesome 
house  effaced  themselves  on  the 
olive  slope  of  the  headland.  Justin 
looked  at  the  dull  shady  streets  of 
Stallford  eagerly.  Here,  after  five 
days  spent  among  aged,  settled  char- 
acters, he  saw  youth  perambulating 
the  tennis  courts  of  a  small  hotel, 
and  more  youth  in  bath  suits  motor- 
ing down  to  the  beach.  In  Gloucester 
his  cousins  chuckled  over  his  feet  in- 
stead of  sighing,  and  he  forgot  about 
Miss  Hammond  for  six  days,  then 
asked  Kane  how  old  he  thought  she 
might  be. 

"She's  thirty-one,  son,"  said  his 
father  slowly. 

"Did  she  tell  you,  dad?" 
"Yes.  And  she's  lived  there  ever 
since  1903.  She  was  only  in  France 
six  months.  It's  —  dis- 
gusting," said  Kane,  and 
walked  heavily  down  the 
veranda,  his  head  sagging. 
He  came  back  to  Justin's 
hammock  with  a  frown. 
"I  want  to  send  her  some 
novels.  Go  tell  Murphy  to 
bring  the  car.  You'll  have 
to  help  me  pick  'em  out, 
Justy." 

Justin  picked  out  half 
a  dozen  novels,  was  after- 
ward consulted  about 
chocolates  and  thus  was 
prepared  for  a  question  by 
his  aunt.  "Your  father 
seems  awfully  preoccu- 
pied, Justy.  What  on 
earth's  the  matter  with 
him?  " 

"He's  preoccupied," 
said  Justin  obscurely. 

His  aunt  oozed  sympa- 
thy over  anything  loverly. 
He  didn't  care  to  loose  her 
on  his  father,  and  went  off 
to  play  tennis.  If  his  father 
had  fallen  in  love  with  Miss 
Hammond  it  was  only  fair 
to  let  him  enjoy  that  con- 
dition without  scrutiny. 
Justin  had  often  wondered 
if  women  had  any  meaning 
to  Kane.  It  was  thrilling 
to  find  that  they  had.  He 
wasn't  surprised  when 
Kane  suggested  a  return 
to  Watch  Hill ;  less  so  that, 
below  Boston,  his  father 
ordered  the  motor  to  head 
for  Stallford,  where  rooms 
seemed  to  be  ready  at  the 
hotel  and  many  females 
observed  their  first  meal 
in  the  dining  room.  Then 
Kane  vanished  and  Justin 
spent  an  afternoon  of 
speculation  on  a  pier  by 
the  shallow  bay.  How-  ^ 
ever,  before  sunset  he  met  S 
a  classmate  coming  in 
from  a  sail  and,  shortly  / 
after,  the  classmate's  three  j' 
sisters.  By  ten  o'clock  he  found  that  all 
three  liked  red  hair  and  two  of  them  liked 
gray  eyes. 

It  was  midnight  when  he  heard  Kane 
enter  the  adjoining  room.  The  man  moved 
to  and  fro,  undressing.  Justin  grinned 
in  his  darkness.  But  after  a  moment  he 
had  to  chuckle;  his  father  was  whistling,  ,  | 
though  badly  enough,  a  waltz  of  the  in- 1 1 
credible  days  before  Justin's  birth. 

(Continued  on  Page  35) 
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Thinking  people  realize  that  the  mechanical  and  electrical 
efficiency  which  speeds  up  industry  also  makes  homes  more 
comfortable  and  life  more  pleasant 


ook  for  a  G-E  motor 
i  the  washing  and  iron- 
g  machines  of  leading 
manufacturers. 


Will  next  week's  washing  and  ironing 
be  done  electrically? 


Here's  the  regular  wash-day 
hamper  of  laundry ;  that  old  bane 
which  has  made  aching  backs,  rough 
hands  and  disgruntled  servants  for  so 
many  years.  Our  grandmothers  simply 
had  to  attack  it  with  washboard  and 
sad-iron;  there  was  no  other  way. 

But  things  are  different  now.  Modern 
wives  have  taken  a  leaf  from  their  hus- 
bands' book  of  industrial  progress. 
They  do  the  laundry  work  with  quiet, 
tireless  machines. 

Electric  washing  machines  turn  soiled 
clothes  into  snowy  white  in  a  surpris- 
ingly short  time.  And  they  do  not  grind 
clothes  to  pieces  as  the  old  washboards 


used  to  do.  Then,  after  the  washing,  an- 
other electric  machine  irons  the  clothes 
— without  a  wrinkle ;  the  daintiest  things 
uninjured,  the  biggest  ironing  done  in 
a  jiffy. 

There  are  a  score  of  good  electric 
washing  and  ironing  machines  on  the 
market  which  cost  so  little  to  operate 
that  it  is  scarcely  noticeable.  They  re- 
quire no  special  attention;  you  don't 
have  to  know  a  thing  about  electricity. 

Your  own  favorite  store  will  show 
you  these  machines.  If  you  look  at 
them  and  see  that  the  electric  motor  is 
marked  G-E,  you  can  be  sure  it  is  a 
good  serviceable  machine. 
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The  "Signal  System"  in 

Your  Sales  Department 

THE  use  of  different  colors  for  different  printed  forms  is  the 
"Signal  System"  of  business.  This  system  of  color-classifi- 
cation insures  increased  accuracy,  time  saved,  work  made  lighter, 
all  through  your  factory  or  office  or  store. 

Your  sales  department  can  profit  particularly  by  this  "Signal 
System."  Different  colors  may  be  used  for  different  territories, 
for  different  classes  of  customers,  to  mark  the  various  stages  of 
selling,  from  "prospect"  to  consummation. 

Striking  colors  can  be  employed  to  advantage  for  important 
messages  to  salesmen  or  agents,  for  reports  used  when  sales  fall 
below  quota.  Use  Hammermill  Bond  for  your  business  stationery, 
and  you  have  twelve  colors,  besides  white,  to  choose  from. 

Hammermill  Bond  has  the  snap-and-crackle  quality  for  your 
letterheads  and  permanent-record  forms — it  is  not  too  expensive  . 
for  desk-to-desk  memoranda  and  other  forms  thrown  away  as 
soon  as  used. 

Standardize  your  business  printing  on  Hammermill  Bond  — 
you'll  get  better  printing,  and  pay  less  for  it. 

HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY,  Erie,  Pa. 
look  for  this  watermark — //  is  our  word  of  honor  to  the  public 


Write  us  for  our  free  Hammermill 
portfolio,  "The  Signal  System,"  which 
contains  specimen  forms,  printed  on 
Hammermill  Bond,  illustrating  how  color 
classification  is  applied  to  office  forms 
and  stationery. 
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(Continued  from  Page  32) 

In  the  morning  the  good  man  looked  pen- 
ent.  He  sat  on  the  edge  of  Justin's  bed 
id  patted  one  of  the  still  tender  ankles, 
milled  his  feet  and  fooled  with  the  frogs 

his  pajama  jacket. 

"  Hope  you  found  someone  to  talk  to  last 
ght,  son." 

"Of  course  I  did.  I  know  a  lot  of  people 
?re.    How  was  she?" 

"I  shouldn't  have  stayed  so  late,"  Kane 
uttered,  "but  he  goes  to  bed  at  nine 
id— you  don't  mind  staying  here  a  while?  " 

"Not  a  bit,  sir.  And  she's  awfully  nice." 

Kane  said  swiftly:  "Makes  me  think  of 
iur  mother,  Justy,"  and  went  off  to  shave, 
e  came  back  with  his  eyes  anxious  above 
ie  mask  of  white  lather  and  went  on:  "Of 
iurse  I — I've  never  cared  about  anyone 
e  way  I  did  for  your  mother,  Justy. 
ouldn't."  Then  he  appeared  with  half  the 
ther  erased,  to  mumble:  "Mighty  lone- 
me  when  you're  off  at  college,  son." 
here  Justin  laughed,  and  the  shaven  tract 

his  father's  face  colored.  He  chuckled 
midly. 

"Thought  I'd  better  let  you  know,  son." 
"I'm  mighty  glad,"  Justin  assured  him, 
id  often  mused  on  his  father's  happiness 
r  the  rest  of  the  week. 
It  was  impossible  that  Miss  Hammond 
auld  refuse  this  fine  man,  and  she  de- 
rved  a  reward  for  her  isolation  on  the 
adland.  None  of  the  summer  colonists 
lew  the  Hammonds,  but  several  ladies 
Id  Justin  that  Miss  Hammond  drove  to 
wn  occasionally. 

"She's  very  handsome,"  one  said.  "The 
i  man's  neurotic,  you  know.  He  has  one 
those  phobias.  He  can't  stand  meeting 
ople.  They  live  there  all  the  year.  It's 
aily  quite  pathetic." 
"  Must  have  been  jolly  for  him  when  she 
;nt  to  France,"  Justin  pondered. 
"Oh,"  said  the  lady,  "they  said  it  was 
eadful!  I  heard  about  it.  He  was  so 
xious  to  have  her  go.  Then,  their  doctor 
ys,  he  almost  went  insane.  He  used  to 
ilk  up  and  down  the  road  by  the  house 
d  talk  to  his  wife — she's  dead — and  it 
ghtened  his  servants.  The  French  are  so 
perstitious,  aren't  they?  They  say  his 
fe  was  very  pretty." 

Justin  thought  these  eccentricities  rather 
ildish.  But  Mr.  Hammond  was  old  and 
excusable.  Kane  didn't  propose  that 
stin  come  calling,  and  Justin  was  busy, 
allford  was  undermanned.  Girls  even 
ggested  that  he  get  his  father  to  fill  out 
imbakes  and  motor-boat  parties.  They 
ttered  him  on  Kane's  youthful  charms 
d  there  was  a  loud  alarmed  chorus  when 
e  engineer  came,  rumpled  and  wet,  from 
e  motor  one  evening. 
"I  fell  in  that  beastly  lily  pond,"  he 
unted  to  Justin  over  the  edge  of  the 
thtub.  "Sarah  wanted  some  lilies — the 
i  gentleman  likes  'em  —  and  I  was  fishing 
r  one  off  the  bridge  with  a  stick.  By 
jorge,  I  nearly  swallowed  the  whole  con- 
rn!  The  stems,  you  know?  They  got 
ngled  all  round  my  legs.  You  came 
etty  near  being  an  orphan.  That  some- 
idy  knocking?" 

Justin  went  to  the  bedroom  door  and 
ought  back  a  telegram.  Kane  read  this 
d  gave  a  long  sigh,  almost  comic  in  its 
>e.  "I'll  have  to  go  to  New  York.  Man 
jm  Denver.  Take  a  week,  pretty  near. 
du'11  go  out  and  see  h — 'em,  though?" 
"Of  course  I  shall,"  Justin  promised, 
d  remembered  that  he  must  do  so  one 
orning  three  days  later,  when  their 
others  had  dragged  most  of  his  associates 
church. 

The  chauffeur  was  amiably  occupied 
th  a  native  beauty  on  a  bench  before  the 
itel.  Justin  drove  himself  over  the  moors, 
andering  if  his  father  had  kissed  Miss 
ammond  yet,  and  blushed  when  he  found 
r  on  the  pond  bridge,  fishing  for  lilies 
th  a  long  stick. 

"Father's  fond  of  them,"  she  said  in  her 
rious  brisk  voice.  "Such  a  thick  sort  of 
rfume,  though,  isn't  it?" 
"Lots  too  thick;  bad  as  ether  almost, 
ad  a  note  from  dad.  He'll  be  back  Thurs- 
ly  morning." 

She  didn't  answer  but  went  on  prodding 
polished  lily  pad  with  the  stick.  As  the 
lor  came  up  her  face  Justin  saw  that  she 
uld  look  like  his  mother.  He  slid  out  of 
e  car  and  perched  on  the  solid  rail  of  the 
idge  close  to  her  moving  arm  in  its  thin 
bite  sleeve.  The  dragon  flies  dipped  and 
ssed  in  long  circles  among  the  bowl- 
aped  glistening  flowers  and  the  high  sun 
iat  a  path  for  Justin's  eyes  into  the  dull 
iter  so  that  he  could  guess  at  serpentine 
ems  trailing  down  to  some  black  depth. 


"Justin,"  said  Miss  Hammond,  "I  can't 
marry  your  father.  I  must  write  and  tell 
him  so.  Or— would  you  tell  him?  I— I'm 
so  sorry." 

"Better  marry  him,"  Justin  advised. 

"I  can't." 

She  threw  the  stick  into  the  pond  and 
began  to  cry,  motionless,  the  tears  rippling 
on  her  upturned  pallor.  The  muscles  of 
Justin's  throat  contracted.  It  was  worse 
since  she  made  no  sound. 

"Father's  the  finest  kind  of  man,"  he 
mumbled,  chewing  his  lips. 

"I  know.  But  I  can't  go  away.  You  see? 
He's  so  old.  Over  seventy.  It'd  kill  him." 

"Look  here,"  Justin  said  soon.  "We've 
got  an  awfully  big  house.  It's  at  Irving- 
ton — up  the  Hudson.  Lots  of  ground  all 
round.  He  wouldn't  have  to  see  anyone. 
He  could  have  my  grandfather's  rooms. 
He  could  be  just  as — as  lonesome  as  he 
liked." 

She  did  not  seem  to  hear.  She  said,  "  My 
mother  was  much  younger.  He  was  play- 
ing Antony  with  Fanny  Davenport  when 
they  met.  She  wasn't  kind  to  him.  She 
flirted  with  other  men.  I  can  remember. 
He  was  always  kind  to  her.  She  wasn't  a 
good  actress,  but  he  had  her  for  a  leading 
lady  in  his  company.  Her  name  was 
Eugenie  Watson.  She  ran  away  with  some- 
one. He  never  spoke  unkindly  of  her — 
never.  He  was  playing  in  San  Francisco 
when  the  news  came  that  she'd  died.  She 
killed  herself.  Then  he  couldn't  act  as  well. 
And  then  he  stopped.  I  look  very  like  her. 
Sometimes  he  calls  me  Eugenie.  He  can't 
live  any  place  but  here.  He  tried  to  live  in 
Stallford  when  he  made  me  go  to  France. 
It  didn't  work.  He — he  needs  me.  He's 
happy.  I  can't  do  it.  When  I  was  away  he 
used  to  walk  up  and  down  the  road  here 
and  talk  to  her — just  as  though  she  could 
hear  him.  Won't  you  write  your  father?" 

Justin  twisted  on  the  rail  and  shook  his 
head. 

"No,  I  won't.  Mr.  Hammond  can  come 
and  live  in  Irvington.  He  needn't  miss 
seein'  you  at  all.  Dad  likes  him  a  lot.  It'll 
workout.  You'll  see."  He  brightened  with 
speech.  "And  dad  takes  all  summer  off 
anyhow.  He's  got  three  partners.  You  can 
come  here." 

Presently  she  put  her  face  in  her  hands 
and  leaned  on  the  rail.  She  did  not  look 
up  when  Justin  turned  the  car  and  drove 
away,  soaked  in  a  queer  anger.  The  old 
man  seemed  a  monstrous  selfish  shadow 
flung  across  the  world  suddenly.  Justin 
raged,  not  hopelessly,  but  with  a  sick  vexa- 
tion. He  could  imagine  Kane  stroking  the 
red  luster  of  her  hair  and  arranging  all  this 
gravely.  It  was  utterly  stupid  that  his 
father  should  be  held  off  so.  Justin  smoked 
a  pipe  and  got  the  lily  smell  out  of  his  throat 
by  lunch  time,  but  anxiety  stayed  strongly 
in  him.  Kane  was  probably  a  timid  lover. 
He  might  take  fright  in  these  perplexities, 
let  himself  be  sacrificed.  Justin  thought  of 
Hammond  with  a  large  impatience  until 
thinking  made  his  head  ache  and  the  crowd 
of  cheerful  young  persons  on  the  tennis 
courts  afflicted  him.  He  found  that  com- 
pany wasn't  good  for  a  brain  congested 
with  worries. 

On  Wednesday  the  chatter  of  the  girls 
watching  a  game  of  clock  golf  was  peculiarly 
burdensome  and  Justin  fancied  he  could 
learn  to  loathe  women.  He  was  scowling 
over  a  stroke  when  the  chatter  waned  and 
someone  whispered  his  name,  deeply. 
Justin  stared  up  at  old  Hammond,  close 
to  him,  the  spectral  hands  still  on  the  gold 
crook  of  his  cane,  the  face  rigidly  frowning 
under  the  sweep  of  a  wide  hat.  At  this 
vision  the  youngsters  round  about  were 
glaring,  amazed  and  lost  to  manners.  Justin 
handed  his  putter  to  a  friend  and  followed 
the  stiff  legs  away  from  the  herd. 

"That  game,"  Hammond  said,  "looks  as 
imbecile  as  croquet,  my  dear  boy.  Is  there 
some  quiet  place?  I  " 

His  mouth  flickered  in  a  curious  spasm 
and  his  long  face  twitched.  Justin  guided 
him  across  the  sunny  turf  to  a  summer- 
house,  happily  empty. 

"My  dear  lad,"  the  old  man  murmured, 
"this  is  very  awkward.  I  had  Marcel  drive 
me  in.  I  hate  the  telephone.  We  fossils  are 
prejudiced,  you  know!  Well,  my  poor 
Sarah  seems  to  have  lost  her  senses."  He 
laughed,  richly  and  smoothly,  on  an  organ 
note.  "I  hope  you  haven't  written  your 
good  father  that  " 

"No,  I  didn't,  sir,"  said  Justin.  "He'll 
be  here  to-morrow  morning  and   " 

"I'm  glad  you  didn't  disturb  him." 

Hammond  took  his  hat,  off  and  lit  a 
cigarette.  He  seemed  lightly  amused  and 
beamed  at  Justin  gayly. 


C.B.E. 

of 

Chicago 


Why  Wall  street 
is  reading  a 

Philadelphia  paper 


A  business  man  with  large  interests  said  to  us  re- 
cently: "Do  you  know  that  all  Wall  Street  is  reading 
the  Public  Ledger?" 

When  asked  why,  he  replied:  "To  get  Evans'  daily 
letter  from  Chicago.  Bankers  say  it  is  the  clearest 
and  sanest  financial  letter  that  ever  came  out  of  the 
Middle  West." 

That  the  world's  greatest  money  center,  well  served 
by  an  excellent  local  press,  should  look  for  its 
Chicago  news  to  a  paper  published  in  another  city, 
is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  brilliance  of  the  report 
which  Clinton  B.  Evans  puts  on  the  wire  from 
Chicago  six  nights  a  week. 

Mr.  Evans  has  for  years  been  editor  of  the  Econ- 
omist, the  leading  financial  paper  of  the  West. 

That  cities  other  than  New  York  appreciate  his  letter 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  newspapers  print  it 
regularly  by  arrangement  with  the  Ledger  Syndicate. 


PUBLIC  LEDGER 


PHILADELPHIA 


At  your  (  lull 


At  hotel  newsstands 


Find  out  whether  there  is  .1  newspaper  in 

your  city  which  prints  Evani' Chicago  letter 
by  arrangement  with  the  Ledger  Syndicate. 
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"Sarah's  too  sensitive  on  my  account. 
She  fancies  things.  I've  been  watching  her 
very  closely.  Last  night  she  broke  down 
while  she  was  playing  the  piano  for  me.  I 
had  to  bully  her — absurd — until  she  told 
me.  Of  course  this  is  preposterous.  I've 
always  looked  forward  to  her  marriage.  Oh, 
not  as  cheerfully  as  I  should — one  gets 
selfish.  I'm  sure  you'll  find  me  a  very  kind 
stepgrandfather-in-law." 

"Sure  I  shall,"  Justin  said.  "I  was  tell- 
ing S-Sarah,  sir,  that  you'd  be  awfully  com- 
fortable in  our  place  at  Irvington.  There's 
a  set  of  rooms  where  my  grandfather  " 

"It  sounds  most  inviting." 

Hammond  stretched  his  legs  and  crossed 
his  small  feet  jauntily,  blew  a  smoke  ring 
and  waved  it  aside.  His  mouth  twitched  a 
little. 

"My  nerves  went  to  pieces  badly,  in  my 
last  season.  I  was  really  ill  for  some  years 
and  I  got  used  to  living  out  here.  'Lose 
and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time.' 
What  a  wretched  part  Orlando  is,  to  be 
sure!  Do  you  ever  wrestle?  I  had  a  silly 
mishap  when  I  was  playing  Orlando  in 
London  in  '86."  He  told,  with  many  ges- 
tures and  at  great  length,  how  he  had  dis- 
located a  shoulder  in  the  wrestling  scene  of 
As  You  Like  It,  then  came  back  to  their 
business.  "But  I'm  anxious  your  good 
father  should  understand  that  this  is 
merely — ah — overanxiety  on  Eugenie's — 
on  my  daughter's  part.  What  time  does 
he  get  here  to-morrow?" 

"About  eleven,  sir." 

The  old  man  ground  out  his  cigarette 
with  the  tip  of  the  black  cane. 

"I'm  sure  he'll  make  my  girl  an  excellent 
husband.  And  you'll  make  her  a  good  step- 
son or  I'll  come  back  and  haunt  you,  my 
lad.  I've  had  a  deal  of  experience  haunting. 
I  played  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet  with  Booth. 
Are  all  those  children  still  playing  that  fool- 
ish game?" 

The  clock  golf  course  was  vacant.  It  was 
bathing  time.  Hammond  took  Justin's 
arm  and  they  wandered  over  the  hot  lawns 
to  the  drive,  where  the  Frenchman  sat  in 
the  buggy. 

"I  really  dislike  being  stared  at,"  the  old 
actor  observed,  "and  one  hates  to  be  a 
walking  shadow.  Well,  tell  your  father 
that  he  mustn't  mind  Sarah's  vapors  about 
me.  I  shall  get  along  nicely.  Good  day 
to  you." 


There's  No  Place  Like  Home 

SHORTLY  before  Wilson  Mizner  and 
Paul  Armstrong  began  the  actual  writ- 
ing of  their  play,  The  Greyhound,  which 
had  to  do  with  life  on  an  ocean  liner,  the 
collaborators  made  a  hurried  round  trip  on 
an  English  boat  in  search  of  local  color. 
Toward  the  end  of  their  first  meal  aboard 
a  man  at  a  near-by  table  waved  an  effusive 
greeting  to  Armstrong. ' 

"Darn  it!"  muttered  the  playwright  to 
Mizner.  "  There's  a  man  I'd  like  to  make  a 
little  fuss  over,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  can't 
remember  his  name.  Hotel  man  in  a  small 
town  where  we  tried  out  one  of  my  shows 
and  he  was  very  nice  to  us.  He  and  his 
hotel  and  the  town  all  have  the  same 
name— town  probably  called  after  his  an- 
cestors. But  I  can't  " 

"Then  all  you  need  is  the  name  of  his 
town,  eh?"  interrupted  Mizner.  "Easy, 
Paul,  easy!  Duck  away  when  you've  fin- 
ished dinner  and  I'll  nail  him.  I  have  a 
system." 

When  the  man  left  his  table,  Mizner— 
now  alone— strolled  after  him.  In  the 
smoke  room  Mizner  took  a  seat  near  the 
man  and  engaged  him  in  smoke-room  small 
talk  for  a  minute.  From  weather  probabil- 
ities Mizner  managed  to  swing  the  conver- 
sation to  fires  and  fire  fighting. 

"Firemen  and  fire  companies  are  an  ob- 
session with  me,"  lied  Mizner.  "In  the 
little  town  I  live  in  we  have  a  volunteer 
company  called  the  Watercress  Number 
One  which,  I  feel  safe  in  saying,  can  hitch 
and  get  out  of  the  fire  house  in  less  time 
than  any  " 

"Nonsense!"  the  hotel  man  broke  in,  in- 
stantly bristling.  "  My  dear  sir,  it's  a  mat- 
ter of  record  that  the  Benton  Niagaras 
have  hitched  and  been  out  of  the  fire  house 
in  eight  and  four-fifth  seconds,  counting 
from  the  first  blast  of  the  fire  whistle !  Beat 
that,  sir!" 

In  time  Mr.  Mizner  joined  Mr.  Arm- 
strong on  deck. 


As  the  buggy  went  off  he  spoke  to  the 
driver  in  French,  and  that  fluid  speed  of 
music  remained  with  Justin  as  he  trotted 
down  to  the  beach.  The  old  fellow  was 
artifice  itself.  He  had  played  this  scene 
like  a  bit  from  a  play,  airily  and  gracefully, 
tactfully.  And  it  was  really  a  noble  act, 
Justin  thought.  He  was  much  pleased,  and 
exploded  sociably  in  his  relief,  took  a  earful 
of  youth  on  a  drive  under  the  failing 
August  moon  and  came  home  to  his  bed- 
room at  midnight.  The  clack  of  the  rusty 
telephone  bell  startled  him,  half  undressed, 
and  the  gracious  roli  of  Hammond's  voice 
was  diminished  in  the  buzz  of  the  wire. 

"  Come  out  early  in  the  morning,  my  dear 
boy.  I  mean,  before  you  go  to  meet  your 
father.  Sarah  will  want  to  talk  to  you." 

"About  when,  sir?" 

"Would  eight  be  too  early?" 

"I'll  be  there." 

"Please  don't  fail  Sarah.  Good  night." 

Justin  left  a  call  for  seven  and,  when  it 
rang,  remembered  the  reason.  It  was  most 
important  to  be  prompt  in  his  father's  be- 
half. No  doubt  Miss  Hammond  was  going 
to  give  in  and  wanted  to  explain  this.  He 
dressed,  whistling,  got  the  car  from  the 
hotel  shed  and  set  off,  hungrily  hoping  thai 
there  would  be  coffee  for  him  at  the  house 
which  did  not  show  through  a  faint  sun- 
smitten  mist  that  rolled  on  the  moors, 
frosting  the  brush  and  hiding  the  gulls  that 
yelled  above.  The  farther  pads  of  the  lily 
pond  were  obscured  in  the  gray  flow  as  the 
car  passed  the  bridge,  and  some  lads  in 
faded  country  clothes  stared  at  Justin 
mutely.  The  collie  capered  down  the  door- 
yard  to  welcome  him  as  he  stopped  insidt 
the  gates.  The  Frenchman  was  talking  tc 
an  elderly  farmer  by  the  porch  and  Justin 
went  into  the  hall  unannounced,  then 
whistled.  Miss  Hammond  came  out  of  a 
room  behind  him  and  put  her  arms  about 
his  neck,  silently,  though  she  was  weeping. 
Justin  patted  her  hair  cordially. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "That's  all  right." 

"Oh,  where's  your  father,  Justin?  Some 
boys  found  him.  They'd  come  out  to  get 
lilies.  They  sell  them  in  town.  And  he  was 
so  happy  last  night.  I  played  the  Mikadc 
for  him.  I  went  to  bed  early."  She  leaned 
on  Justin's  shoulder,  sobbing  slowly.  "My 
mother  drowned  herself  too.  Oh,  Justin, 
where's  your  father?    Why  doesn't  he 


"Just  been  talking  to  your  friend  Ben- 
ton, of  the  Hotel  Benton,  in  the  metropolis 
of  Benton,  wherever  that  is,"  remarked 
Mizner. 

"Benton!  That's  it!"  cried  Armstrong 
"How  did  you  -" 

"System  is  too  complicated  to  go  intc 
now,  Paul,"  said  Mizner  mysteriously' 
"  But  it  never  has  failed  and  never  will." 

Quite  Likely 

THE  ten-year-old  daughter  of  an  artis 
who  has  bought  a  country  place  on  th 
Delaware  coast  wrote  to  her  grandmothe 
in  New  York  describing  the  new  home  ii 
part  as  follows:  "We  have  a  very  prett; 
sun  parlor  and  a  dog  and  four  of  the  cutes 
little  kittens.  The  living  room  is  not  finish^ 
for  company  yet  but  it  will  have  silver  wal 
paper  and  some  rare  itchings." 

My  Party,  Right  or  Wrong 

AT  A  DEMOCRATIC  convention  year 
..  ago  the  name  of  a  Southern  statesmai 
was  mentioned  for  the  vice-presidentia 
nomination.  A  delegate  from  Oklahom; 
leaned  forward  to  inquire  of  another  dele 
gate — "Say,  is  it  true  what  I  hear?" 
"What's  that?" 

"They  say  this  Southern  guy  is  an  oc- 
togenarian." 
"Yes,  he  is." 

The  Oklahoman  gulped,  but  came  ur 
manfully.  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  never  ex 
pected  to  vote  for  a  nigger.  But  if  the 
party  puts  him  up  I'll  support  him." 

Gone  But  Not  Forgotten 

PROFESSOR,"  queried  a  facetious  stu- 
dent of  an  eminent  savant  in  the  course 
of  a  lecture,  "what  is  the  deadest  of  al 
languages?" 

The  professor  gave  the  question  suitablf 
thought. 

"'  What'll  you  have?'"  he  replied. 
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Such  a  Motor  as  This 
Merits  a  Car  as  Fine  as  the  Chalmers 


Chalmers  character  is  signalized  by  the 
Chalmers  motor.  It  is,  of  course,  the  prod- 
uct of  Chalmers  workmanship. 

Around  it  is  built  a  car  of  enduring  sound- 
ness. For  a  car  with  such  a  motor  should 
be  an  exceptionally  fine  construction. 

Everywhere  you  hear  the  Chalmers  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  enthusiastic  satisfaction. 
You  hear  of  its  wonderful  performance. 
Likewise,  of  economy  that  is  remarkable 
— especially  with  low-grade  fuel. 

A  Car  Fit  to  Have 
Such  a  Motor 

Chalmers  engineers  did  produce  a  re- 
markable motor.  But  they  did  not  stop 
there.  They  lavished  the  same  scientific 
ingenuity  on  this  car  as  a  unit. 

Higher  gasoline  efficiency  is  assured  by 
their  invention  of  the  hot-spot  to  pre-heat 
the  mixture.  So  are  economy  and  smoother 
running;  greater  power,  faster  pick-up, 
and  so  on. 

Chalmers  engineering  is  thorough.  It 
goes  farther  and  provides  other  advantages 
to  accompany  these. 

It  provides,  for  instance,  riding  qualities 
of  surpassing  ease. 

Also,  such  a  balance  in  mechanism  that 
driving  the  car  is  genuine  pleasure,  not  a 
laborious  task. 

Greatest  of  all,  perhaps,  it  provides  a  high 


degree  of  reliability.  Chalmers  cars  are 
noted  for  the  continuity  of  their  daily 
service. 

Lacking  these  things,  Chalmers  could 
not  stand  where  it  does  today. 

As  a  rule,  these  cars  go  to  men  and  women 
who  judge  values  in  the  light  of  experience. 

They  are  taken  by  buyers  who  require 
fine  cars,  and  who  know  fine  cars  down 
to  the  ground. 

Much  of  the  Chalmers  low  cost  of  owner- 
ship is  due  to  the  pre-heating  of  the  gas- 
oline mixture — not  merely,  the  air — by 
the  motor  hot-spot. 

Pre-Heating  Fuel 
Saves  in  Repairs 

The  fuel  is  all  consumed.because  properly 
vaporized.  None  is  wasted.  The  oil  is 
not  contaminated.  Shop  service  and 
repairs  are  less  often  necessary. 

The  Chalmers  is  well  worth  your  inquiry, 
if  you  are  not  abreast  of  what  it  has  been 
doing.  Any  Chalmers  owner  you  may 
know  will  tell  you  so. 

Our  dealer  will  gladly  put  you  in  posses- 
sion of  the  facts,  and,  if  you  like,  will 
refer  you  to  owners  in  your  own  locality. 

We  are  content  to  have  you  judge  the  car 
by  what  you  learn  from  those  who  use  it 
every  day. 


5-Pass.  Touring  Car 
Roadster  . 


$1795  7 -Pass.  Touring  Car  .  $1945  Coupe 
1795       Sport  Car      .      .      .      1995  Sedan 

Prtiel  F.  0.  B.  Factory,  war  tax  to  he  added 


$2595 
2745 


CHALMKRS  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
Chalmers  Motor  Company  of  Canada  Limited,  Windsor,  Ontario 
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What  will  it  profit  us  to  have  a  revival  in 
business  during  the  coming  year  or  two  if 
such  revival  is  simply  going  to  be  another 
step  along  the  road  to  world  destruction 
and  world  inflation  which  we  have  been 
traveling  so  long?  Many  men  who  have 
severely  suffered  from  the  business  reaction 
of  the  past  year  are  hoping  wistfully  for  a 
return  of  the  boom,  and  seem  to  think  that 
a  prompt  resumption  of  the  upward  trend 
in  commodity  prices  and  a  reawakening  of 
the  consuming  demand  of  the  type  we  had 
in  1919  and  early  1920  is  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished  for.  But  real  reflec- 
tion will  make  one  realize  that  such  a  de- 
velopment is  the  last  thing  which  we  should 
wish  to  happen.  It  would  mean  disaster  a 
little  later  on,  and  if  it  persisted  for  any 
length  of  time,  then  the  fear  of  a  world- 
wide spreading  of  revolution  and  Bolshe- 
vism would  have  some  basis  in  fact. 

Fortunately,  there  appears  to  be  just  as 
little  chance  of  our  going  back  to  the  at- 
mosphere of  1919  and  early  1920  in  com- 
merce and  finance  in  this  country  or  Europe 
as  there  would  be  of  a  typical  business 
house  starting  and  carrying  on  an  inflated 
business  boom  when  in  the  hands  of  receiv- 
ers. Economic  law  works  in  full,  sooner  or 
later,  in  spite  of  delays,  obstructions,  cross 
currents  or  superficial  influences.  Men 
follow  the  lines  of  least  resistance;  water 
finds  its  level ;  the  inevitable  things  occur, 
whether  we  will  or  no. 

The  Interdependence  of  Nations 

To  generalize  is  easy;  to  harmonize  the- 
ory with  facts  is  often  difficult.  But  in  the 
present  situation  the  facts  make  the  theory; 
without  the  facts  which  are  present  the 
theory*might  be  purely  academic  or  fan- 
tastic. 

Here  are  the  facts:  The  governments  of 
the  civilized  world  are  in  debt  to  the  extent 
of  approximately  three  hundred  billion 
dollars.  The  internal  wealth  of  every  civil- 
ized nation  in  the  world  has  been  capital- 
ized to  its  very  limit.  The  borrowing 
capacity  of  nearly  every  government  has 
been  overstrained;  the  natural  resources, 
internal  assets  and  general  wealth  of  every 
civilized  community  have  been  tapped  and 
capitalized.  The  wealth  values  of  every 
country  have  been  appraised  and  exploited 
more  or  less  on  the  high  values  of  recent 
times  and  measured  by  the  recent  war 
values.  The  currencies  of  nearly  all  the 
great  nations  of  the  world  have  been  ter- 
ribly depreciated  and  prices  as  measured  in 
these  currencies  inflated.  Measured  by  the 
standards  of  a  generation  ago,  prices  and 
values  have  been  inflated  twice,  three  times, 
six  times,  and  in  many  places  twenty  or 
thirty  times.  Every  country  of  account 
has  a  heavy  and  unmanageable  floating 
debt,  besides  its  fixed  debts;  in  every 
country  the  tax  burden  is  oppressive,  and 
likely  to  continue  so  for  many  years  to 
come.  We  find  the  whole  world  in  the 
hands  of  bankers  who  are  trying  by  every 
art  and  with  varied  skill  to  carry  civiliza- 
tion out  of  the  vortex  into  which  war  and 
inflation  have  carried  it.  No  period  in  the 
history  of  mankind  has  been  involved  in  so 
gigantic  and  all-pervading  a  problem  as 
that  which  now  confronts  civilization. 

To  say,  therefore,  that  the  coming  dec- 
ade or  two  possess  anything  else  of  a 
fundamental  nature  except  liquidation  is 
absurd  on  its  face.  How  can  there  be  a  far- 
reaching  revival  of  speculation,  a  world- 
wide inflation,  a  further  capitalizing  of  the 
future  years  in  view  of  the  situation  which 
now  confronts  us? 

It  may  be  answered  that  though  the  fore- 
going description  applies  fully  to  Europe, 
the  United  States  is  relatively  free  from 
these  influences.  We  Americans  are  fond  of 
pointing  with  pride  to  our  great  untouched 
resources,  our  high  standard  of  intelligence 
and  great  normal  wealth-producing  power, 
our  relatively  low  government  debts  as 
compared  to  Europe.  We  think  that  we 
are  so  sufficient  to  ourselves,  and  so  self- 
supporting,  that  we  can  go  on  to  renewed 
speculation  and  progress  regardless  of  the 
situation  in  Europe. 

But  this  is  far  from  true.  We  are  in- 
volved in  the  great  world  vortex  and  cannot 
escape  it.  Our  teeming  hundred  millions 
are  producers  and  consumers,  it  is  true; 
but  we  cannot  shut  ourselves  off  from 
Europe  in  our  trade  and  in  our  finances  any 
more  than  one  state  of  the  Union  can  shut 
itself  off  from  another.    Prosperity  could 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 

not  exist  in  Ohio  side  by  side  with  anarchy 
and  revolution  in  Pennsylvania;  nor  can 
prosperity  exist  in  the  United  States  with 
anarchy  and  bankruptcy  in  Great  Britain 
or  France.  We  must  all  progress  or  retro- 
gress together,  so  far  as  this  question  of 
liquidation  is  concerned. 

Now,  with  the  fact  accepted  that  the 
world  has  entered  or  will  shortly  enter  an 
era  of  liquidation,  what  are  the  prospects 
presently  ahead?  How  are  we  to  diagnose 
the  situation  and  how  far  can  we  hope  for 
a  return  of  normal  prosperity?  Must  we 
expect  to  remain  indefinitely  in  the  present 
unsettled  and  disturbed  state,  with  rapidly 
declining  prices,  restricted  output,  weak 
finances,  reduced  credit  and  a  mounting 
volume  of  unemployed  labor?  Must  we 
sink  into  a  condition  of  permanent  pessi- 
mism, or  is  there  some  hope  in  the  outlook? 

In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  time  to  be 
optimistic  is  now;  a  year  ago  was  the  time 
for  pessimism.  Then  we  had  a  vast  amount 
of  a  certain  type  of  prosperity,  but  no  pros- 
pects for  the  future  which  we  could  safely 
take  hold  of.  To-day  we  have  no  pros- 
perity, but  our  prospects  are  reassuring  in 
many  ways.  The  thing  which  has  hap- 
pened this  past  year,  and  is  still  going  on 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  turning  point  which  is  head- 
ing the  world  away  from  danger  into  a 
path  of  safety.  Real  deflation — the  start- 
ing point  of  world  liquidation — is  the  best 
news  that  mankind  has  heard  in  many  a 
long  day. 

The  situation  justifies  us  in  being  op- 
timists. We  are  now  entering  a  period  in 
this  country — and  in  time  Europe  will 
follow — where  all  three  of  the  essential 
factors  of  prosperity  will  soon  be  here  in 
plenty.  Crude  materials  are  always  here; 
labor  supply  is  increasing  daily,  and  new 
capital  is  once  more  becoming  available. 

Capital — or  credit — is  affected  by  de- 
mand and  supply,  just  as  other  things  are. 
The  price  of  capital  rises  and  falls  as  the 
supply  and  demand  fluctuates.  Conse- 
quently, interest  rates  move  up  or  down 
with  advancing  or  declining  commodity 
prices.  In  periods  of  declining  prices — 
when  speculation  is  absent — money  be- 
comes a  drug  on  the  market,  as  they  say 
in  Wall  Street. 

Lower  Interest  Rates  Ahead 

But  a  period  of  deflation,  with  conse- 
quent dullness  in  business,  if  at  all  extended 
in  duration,  is  sure  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a 
new  prosperity.  Already  we  see  signs  of 
this  in  the  situation  this  spring.  Falling 
prices  release  bank  credits,  eliminate  debts, 
promote  the  more  effective  use  of  capital 
for  productive  purposes.  For  example,  a 
cotton  mill  early  in  1920  needed  something 
like  two  hundred  ten  thousand  dollars  of 
bank  accommodation  to  carry  two  thou- 
sand bales  of  cotton,  one-half  with  bor- 
rowed funds,  while  now  it  would  need  only 
about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
the  same  purpose.  Falling  prices  are  bound 
to  put  interest  rates  down,  just  as  rising 
prices  put  them  up. 

The  banking  side  of  the  deflation  move- 
ment is  being  reflected  week  by  week 
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throughout  the  country  in  no  uncertain 
way.  The  acute  strain  in  the  banking  field 
came  before  the  close  of  the  last  year. 
Ever  since  then  improvement  has  been 
indicated,  and  this  improvement  is  likely 
to  go  on,  with  possible  seasonal  interrup- 
tions, for  an  indefinite  period. 

We  are  also  witnessing  the  effects  of 
deflation  in  the  labor  market.  Declinin„ 
costs  and  slowing  business  always  make  for 
lower  labor  costs,  whether  nominal  wages 
are  reduced  or  not.  The  labor  market  be- 
comes a  buyer's  market,  just  as  the  com- 
modity market  becomes  a  buyer's  market; 
and  efficiency  develops  as  the  competition 
to  hold  jobs  grows,  just  as  better  and  more 
efficient  selling  methods  develop  as  selling 
competition  becomes  more  keen. 

But  the  kernel  of  the  situation  which 
makes  for  prosperity  in  a  period  of  defla- 
tion and  dullness  is  its  effect  upon  the 
activities  of  the  average  producer  of  wealth, 
whether  employer  or  employee  or  direct 
worker.  In  times  of  speculation  and  of 
high  and  rising  costs  real  wealth  is  pro- 
duced in  less  and  less  proportion,  and  in 
the  last  analysis  the  community  is  becom- 
ing poorer,  relatively,  rather  than  richer. 
When  a  man  can  the  more  easily  become 
personally  opulent  and  successful  by  mark- 
ing up  prices,  cornering  markets  or  prof- 
iteering than  he  can  by  actually  producing, 
he  will  naturally  follow  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  just  as  the  employee  will.  And 
during  that  long  period  of  advancing  prices 
from  1900  to  1920,  when  the  country  ap- 
peared to  be  growing  wealthy  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  efficiency  of  production  was  being 
slowly  lost.  In  the  war  period  it  was  lost 
almost  wholly.  Men's  minds  and  talents 
were  more  and  more  diverted  to  the  lure 
of  easy  effort;  reducing  costs  to  the  con- 
sumer was  no  longer  the  keynote  of  busi- 
ness. The  control  of  markets  was  the 
watchword. 

The  Basis  of  Prosperity 

The  period  ahead  of  us,  however,  should 
be  marked  by  a  return  to  the  old,  legitimate 
methods  of  production.  Men's  minds  and 
talents  will  perforce  be  turned  once  more 
to  the  urgent  necessity  of  reducing  costs 
and  improving  the  quality  of  output. 
Whether  from  inclination  or  not,  men  will 
do  these  things,  simply  because  it  will  be 
the  only  sure  road  to  success. 

But  this  only  road  to  success  is  the  one 
road  which  assures  future  prosperity.  It  is 
the  road  that  business  in  this  country  is 
already  starting  on.  The  plans  of  Amer- 
ican business  which  will  be  formulated  for 
the  coming  few  years  will  be  along  this  line 
if  they  are  to  be  successful.  It  is  the  line 
of  least  resistance. 

Many  are  asking  why,  after  the  present 
acute  period  of  deflation  and  the  liquidation 
of  inventories  is  largely  completed,  the 
period  of  reviving  prosperity  will  not  set 
in  motion  another  boom  and  era  of  specu- 
lation, which  may  approximate  the  last; 
why  commodity  prices  will  not  naturally 
rise  again,  and  money  again  become  costly 
and  high. 

Such  a  development  is  very  unlikely  be- 
cause of  the  fact  already  elaborated  on— 
the  urgent  and  inevitable  need  for  the 
world  to  liquidate  the  war.  The  fact  can- 
not be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  we 
are  starting  this  new  era  from  the  peak  of 
world-wide  inflation,  not  from  the  bottom. 
It  is  distinctly  unlike  an  ordinary  period  of 
panic  and  depression,  such  as  we  have  seen 
in  various  countries  of  the  world  in  times 
past.  After  our  own  panic  of  1893,  for 
example,  we  started  our  recovery  and  re- 
vival after  a  few  years  with  a  clean  financial 
slate,  relatively  speaking.  Industry  in  this 
country  had  gone  practically  bankrupt, 
and  was  reorganized  on  a  very  low  basis 
of  capitalization  and  with  very  limited 
debts  to  carry  over.  In  that  period  60-odd 
per  cent  of  the  American  railroad  system 
went  bankrupt,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
securities  were  wiped  out,  thousands  of 
business  houses  and  hundreds  of  banks  were 
liquidated,  and  the  debts  of  the  country 
were  contracted  in  every  direction.  Conse- 
quently, the  succeeding  revival  started 
from  the  bottom,  not  the  top,  and  the  sub- 
sequent rises  in  prices  and  ensuing  inflation 
were  natural  reactions  of  the  depression. 

But  in  this  new  era  the  world-wide  situa- 
tion is  distinctly  different.  A  normal  com- 
mercial or  financial  crash  can  be  liquidated 

(Concluded  on  Page  41) 
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CORRECT  LUBRICATION  OF  YOUR  PLANT 


Coal  Waste 

How  tons  are  lost  yearly  through  want  of  the  right  oil 

— in  the  right  place 


THE  cost  of  coal  compels  a  closer  study 
of  the  direct  relation  between  coal  con- 
sumption and  plant  lubrication. 

Lubricating  oils  reduce  friction. 

The  correct  oil  will  reduce  more  friction 
than  an  incorrect  oil. 

Reduced  friction  means  saving  of  horse 
power. 

Saving  of  horse  power  means  saving  of  coal. 

Our  experience  shows  that  the  steady  loss 
of  one  horse  power  equals  an  annual  loss  of 
three  tons  of  coal — often  much 
more.  Suppose  through  in- 
correct lubrication  100  h.  p.  is 
steadily  and  unnecessarily  lost. 
The  year  ends.  The  treasurer 
unwittingly  signs  checks  for 


300  or  more  tons  of  coal  unnecessarily 
wasted  — a  tidy  sum. 

Lubrication  in  many  plants  is  slighted.  The 
assumption  is  that  "most  any  good  oil  will  do." 

But  last  year's  easy  business  conditions  have 
changed.  Competition  is  keen  again.  The 
executive  realizes  that  he  cannot  afford  to 
waste  power  or  buy  extra  tons  of  coal  which 
add  to  the  year's  costs. 

We  have  repeatedly  shown  power  users  how 
to  conserve  created  and  transmitted  power 
through  scientific  lubrication. 
Every  horse  powersaved  means 
lower  production  costs.  If  you 
are  interested  in  such  econ- 
omy, we  suggest  that  you  write 
today  to  our  nearest  Branch. 


For  Lower 
Production  Costs 

Steam  Cylinders 

Gargoyle  Steam  Cylinder  Oils  minimize 
power  losses  and  undue  wear  in  steam  cyl- 
inders the  world  over.  No  other  steam 
cylinder  oils  are  so  widely  endorsed  by 
engine  builders. 

The  well-known  Gargoyle  Cylinder  Oil 
600  W  and  several  other  Gargoyle  Lubri- 
cants are  specially  manufactured  for  cylin- 
der and  valve  lubrication  to  meet  condi- 
tions in  all  types  of  Steam  Engines,  Steam 
Pumps,  Steam-driven  Compressors,  Loco- 
motives, etc. 

Turbines 

A  worry  of  every  turbine  operator  is 
sludge.  Gargoyle  D.T.  E.  Oils  are  manu- 
factured and  especially  treated  to  meet  the 
exacting  requirements  of  turbine  lubrica- 
tion. These  oils  separate  readily  from 
moisture  and  impurities  and  thus  provide 
remarkable  freedom  from  sludge. 

Internal  Combustion  Engines 

The  severe  lubricating  requirements  of  gas 
engines,  Diesel  engines  and  oil  engines  are 
scientifically  met  by  Gargoyle  D.T.  E.Oils. 

Compressors  and  Vacuum  Pumps 

Correct  lubrication  is  of  unusual  impor- 
tance in  compressor  work.  Carbon  in  the 
air  cylinder  has  80tne  times  caused  explosion. 
Gargoyle  D.T.  E.  Oil  Heavy  Medium  is 
made  especially  to  minimize  carbonization. 
It  is  correct  for  air  or  gas  compressors  and 
vacuum  pumps. 

Bearings 

A  wide  range  of  Gargoyle  Bearing  Oils 
is  provided  to  meet  all  specific  operating 
conditions  of  engines  and  machines  in- 
volving size,  speed,  pressure,  temperature 
and  lubricating  methods. 


THROUGH  our  nearest  branch  or 
distributor,  we  shall  be  glad  to  assist 
you  in  selecting  the  correct  Gargoyle  Lu- 
bricants for  use  throughout  your  entire 
plant.  Stocks  are  carried  in  principal 
cities  throughout  the  country. 


Lubricants 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  service 


Homes  tic  Hi  am  lies  . 


New  York 

Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis 
Dcs  Moines 
Detroit 


Indianapolis 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Boston 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY~«^&~  NEW  Y0IIK,U.S.A. 
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ADAMS 

PURE  CHEWING  GUM 


'O 


Use  It 
Regularly 

oAfter  cRjsing 
—takes  away  the  bad  taste  in  your 
mouth  and  cleans  your  teeth. 

oAfter  Svery  Smoke 
—sweetens  your  breath  and  lubri- 
cates your  mouth  and  throat. 

oAfter  £very  ZMeal 
—aids  digestion. 

When  You're  Tired 
—stimulates  the  flow  of  blood  to 
your  head,  freshens  you  up. 

oAt  Your  Favorite  Qame 
—enables  you  to  concentrate 
better. 

Hefore  'Retiring 

—cleans  the  teeth,  moistens  the 
mouth  and  throat. 

ADAMS  Pure  Chewing  Gum  comes  in 
only  one  quality  — but  many  flavors, 
from  licorice  to  peppermint,  to  our 
own  inimitable  tutti-frutti. 


Keep  a  package 
always  with  you 


OneQjiality 
All  Flavors 
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(Concluded  from  Page  38) 

ithin  a  year  or  less.  Who  shall  say  how 
>ng  it  will  take  the  civilized  world  to 
(juidate  its  present  condition?  Does  any- 
ne  assume  that  the  eight  or  ten  months  of 
ellation  which  we  have  so  far  had  has  laid 
he  foundation  for  a  speculative  boom  or 
ir  a  protracted  rise  in  commodity  prices? 

On  the  contrary.  Leaving  aside  for  a 
loment  the  fundamental  facts  which  I 
ave  been  trying  to  outline,  let  us  consider 
ere  the  immediate  influences  which  will 
aturally  affect  the  course  of  trade  and  in- 
ustry  in  this  country  during  the  next  few 
ears. 

For  example,  take  our  foreign  trade  situ- 
tion.  If  we  do  not  do  a  large  amount  of 
>reign  financing  our  exports  with  outside 
suntries  will  dwindle,  and  this  will  be  a 
epressing  trade  factor.  If  we  do  finance 
large  amount  of  foreign  exports,  then  we 
lust  be  prepared  to  receive  increasing  im- 
orts  from  abroad,  for  this  is  the  only  way 
n  earth  that  foreign  nations  can  pay  for 
le  goods  they  receive  from  us;  it  is  the 
nly  way  in  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
ley  can  settle  their  debts  to  us.  And  if 
nports  from  Europe  are  large  their  low 
rices  will  enter  into  competition  with  ours 
id  keep  our  prices  relatively  low  also. 

Delicate  Tariff  Questions 

If  it  is  decided  to  keep  imports  curtailed 
•  eliminated  by  high  tariff  walls,  then  the 
tuation  will  continue  acute.  We  shall  lose 
1  chance  of  increasing  our  foreign  markets 

volume,  and  Europe  will  indefinitely  re- 
ain  in  debt  to  us  for  huge  sums.  If,  in 
>ite  of  such  restrictions,  Europe  ultimately 
:ts  on  her  feet,  survives  and  begins  paying 
;r  debts  to  us,  there  will  be  an  inflow  of 
)ods  from  abroad,  regardless  of  tariffs, 
hich  will  extend  over  several  decades  of 
me  before  the  accounts  are  balanced.  If 
.riff  walls  should  be  built  so  high  that 
reign  trade  as  a  whole  would  be  stifled, 
len  an  era  of  inflation  in  this  country 
ould  be  still  more  difficult.  But  such  a 
tuation  as  this  could  hardly  be  visualized, 
ariffs  or  no  tariffs,  we  must  in  some  way 
ceive  from  Europe,  during  the  coming 
;ars,  billions  of  dollars  of  goods  at  mod- 
ate  prices. 

As  for  starting  a  new  era  of  domestic 
ipitalization  and  overcapitalization  on  a 
rge  scale,  what  chance  is  there?  Our  rail- 
ad  industry,  the  center  of  speculative 
pital  for  fifty  years,  has  now  reached  a 
>sition  where  inflation  of  railroad  values 
out  of  the  question;  the  future  of  the 
ilroads  is  tied  directly  to  the  hope  of 
;veloping  efficiency  and  economy  in  op- 
ation.  Our  public  utility  industry  is  in 
e  same  relative  position;  steel  and  iron, 
pper,  petroleum,  rubber,  hides  and 
ither,  food  supplies,  household  goods  and 
mdreds  of  manufacturing  and  distrib- 
ing  activities  have  all,  in  recent  years, 
me  far  along  the  lines  of  controlling 
arkets  and  capitalizing  their  assets  and 
rning  power.  They  must  now,  for  future 
osperity,  turn  more  earnestly  to  efficient 
ethods  of  production  and  distribution, 
ad  the  same  story  can  be  told  of  most 
her  activities.  Artificial  prices  are 
ings  of  the  past  for  the  farmers;  agri- 
ilture,  during  the  coming  years,  must 
(COM  more  intensive,  its  methods  more 
Icient. 

In  fact,  whichever  way  we  turn,  we  find 
at  the  way  out  from  the  present  situa- 
in  is  not  the  inflation  way,  but  the  pro- 
icing  way.  Sporadic  booms  will  come  in 
rtain  lines  of  activity;  commodities  will 
tve  their  natural  rises  and  falls  as  a  result 
seasonal  condit  ions,  large  or  small  crops 
id  other  developments  of  like  nature. 
ie  present  slump  in  prices  will  no  doubt, 
■  followed  by  the  natural  swinging  of  the 
■ndulum,  and  this  perhaps  within  a  few 
onths;  but  as  for  the  return  of  the  con- 
tion  which  existed  a  year  or  so  ago,  this 
extremely  unlikely. 

The  way  out  for  Europe,  in  its  present 

stressed  condition,  is  practically  the 
me.  It  is  the  producing  way.  As  yet 
j rope  has  not  struggled  out.  of  the  miasma 
used  by  the  war.  She  has  not  as  yet 
ogressed  far  enough  to  pay  her  way  at. 
I.  She  is  holding  herself  up  by  her  boot, 
raps.  But  she  can  only  K'"t  out  of  the 
>ods  through  the  path  of  production, 
he  Allies  hope  to  make  Germany  pay  for 
part  of  t  he  cost  of  the  war,  and  Germany 
ould  pay.  But  Germany  can  only  pay 
f  labor,  by  wealth  production;  just  as 
1  the  other  war-ridden  nations,  including 
irselves,  can  only  pay  by  increased  pro- 
ICtlon  of  wealth. 


That  the  world  will  in  time  be  liquidated 
and  placed  on  its  feet  by  the  labor  of  men 
and  the  sweat  of  men's  brows  is  a  funda- 
mental fact  which  we  must  all  have  faith 
in.  Eruptions  may  occur,  setbacks  take 
place,  revolutions  come  and  go,  debts  may 
even  be  repudiated,  but  the  liquidation  of 
the  war  inflation  will  nevertheless  go  on  in 
one  form  or  another  and  have  its  effect  on 
the  course  of  economic  history  during  the 
coming  generations.  And  a  marked  effect 
will  be  the  elimination  of  all  inflation  pe- 
riods such  as  we  have  recently  been 
through. 

This  fundamental  fact  is  the  shining  star 
of  the  period  which  we  are  now  entering 
in  this  country.  The  present  process  of  de- 
flation may  be  interrupted  this  year;  there 
may  be  a  revival  of  business  accompanied 
by  recovery  in  average  commodity  prices; 
interest  rates  may  hold  relatively  high  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  perhaps  an  autumn 
stringency  may  develop.  But  such  tend- 
encies will  be  short-lived  and  temporary; 
the  trend  will  again  be  downward  in  a 
little  while. 

But  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  this  prediction  of  a  long  downward 
trend  in  commodity  and  money  prices  does 
not  presage  an  absence  of  real  prosperity. 
On  the  contrary,  as  already  pointed  out,  it 
implies  prosperity.  Every  day,  with  de- 
clining prices,  the  cost  of  living  is  falling 
and  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar  increas- 
ing. Thus  falling  wages  are  not  curtailing 
the  consuming  power  of  the  masses  at  all; 
stationary  wages  are  increasing  that  con- 
suming power.  And  as  industry  revives  at 
lower  levels,  and  the  cost  of  living  recedes, 
a  relatively  full  consuming  power  will  be 
maintained.  Further  than  this,  the  profits 
of  merchants  and  manufacturers  on  smaller 
margins  but  in  greater  volume  always  make 
for  prosperity. 

And  indeed  the  facts  of  the  moment  are 
optimistic  enough  to  justify  us  in  expecting 
a  substantial  business  revival  presently. 
We  entered  the  present  business  depres- 
sion via  the  road  of  overextended  credits, 
and  we  shall  presently  run  out  of  it  via 
sound  credits  and  by  the  stimulating  power 
of  increasing  capital  or  loanable  funds. 
Prices  have  already  declined  sufficiently 
to  release  ultimately  billions  of  dollars  of 
working  capital  and  make  it  available  for 
new  uses. 

Idle  capital  will  cure  this  business  de- 
pression just  as  it  has  cured  many  a  depres- 
sion before.  The  remedies  and  reforms 
proposed  by  legislators  and  Congresses  sel- 
dom accomplish  much;  but  economic  forces 
are  irresistible,  and  they  are  now  working  in 
our  favor.  Presently  idle  capital,  by  way 
of  finding  employment,  will  naturally  be 
used  to  buy  materials  at  bargain  prices  and 
to  reemploy  labor  on  a  more  efficient  basis; 
and  this  implies  business  or  industrial  re- 
vival. Every  plant  that  thus  starts  up  in 
quest  of  profits  gives  business  to  other 
plants,  and  thus  gradually  the  waves  of 
reemployment  and  new  buying  spread  from 
plant  to  plant,  from  city  to  city,  from  sec- 
tion to  section.  It  is  habitually  in  this 
way  that  idle  capital,  reacting  upon  ma- 
terials and  labor,  draws  us  out  of  a  business 
depression. 

Replacement  Costs  Decreasing 

The  pith  of  the  condition  of  business  at 
the  moment  is  the  universal  effort  on  the 
part  of  business  men  and  producing  or- 
ganizations to  collect  receivables  and  move 
inventories.  Both  operations,  the  collec- 
tion of  receivables  and  the  moving  of  in- 
ventories, are  a  part  of  the  process  of 
realizing  upon  current  assets.  The  diffi- 
culty is  that  commodity  prices  of  all  kinds 
have  declined  so  rapidly  that  everyone! 
from  farmer  to  retail  dealer  is  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  selling  high-cott  products 
at  low  prices.  All  naturally  hesitate  before 
taking  such  losses,  and  so  it  is  that  inven- 
tories move  slowly.  The  liquidation  of 
debts  waits  upon  inventories,  because  it  is 
with  the  proceeds  that  the  debts  must  be 
paid. 

Nevertheless,  collections  arc  steadily  in- 
creasing and  debts  are  being  liquidated; 
the  rediscounts  or  borrowings  between 
Federal  Reserve  Hanks  indicate  the  prog- 
ress which  is  being  made.  Now  the  chief 
effect  of  these  collections  is  hound  to  be  an 
accumulation  of  capital,  for  mercantile  and 
productive  business  in  hard  times  releases 
capital  instead  of  absorbing  it.  It  does  so 
largely  because  of  the  downward  move- 
ment of  prices,  arifl  of  the  fact  that  every 
new  stock  of  goods  costs  less  than  did  the 
old  stock  which  it  replaces. 


Improving  labor  efficiency,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  present  and  growing  cheap- 
ness of  raw  materials  and  the  coming 
idleness  and  relative  cheapness  of  capital, 
absolutely  opens  the  way  for  a  revival  of 
business  activity. 

Profits  and  margins  of  profit  began  to 
shrink  last  fall,  and  largely  disappeared  in 
December,  January  and  February;  but 
through  the  process  just  outlined  they 
seem  certain  to  reappear  promptly.  Both 
difficulty  and  competitive  conditions  make 
not  only  for  greater  efficiency  of  labor  but 
also  for  prompt  improvement  in  character 
and  quality  of  management.  A  year  ago 
a  management  found  it  easier  to  boost 
prices  than  to  use  brains  and  creative  in- 
telligence.  Such  is  not  the  case  to-day. 

Thus  a  situation  is  developing  for  calling 
forth  the  real  energies  of  labor  and  man- 
agements, and  seedtime  furnishes  the  op- 
portunity for  this  energy  to  get  to  work. 
What  the  country  needs  to  start  the  ball  of 
business  activity  rolling  is  the  initial  im- 
pulse, and  this  may  be  furnished  by  the 
planting  operations  of  the  spring.  Agri- 
culture is  still  our  great  basic  industry,  and 
it  is  the  principal  source  not  only  of  our 
primary  wealth  but  also  of  our  business 
vitality.  Plowing  and  planting  will  not 
wait,  whether  general  business  is  depressed 
or  otherwise,  and  there  always  occurs  an 
extensive  reemployment  on  the  farms  dur- 
ing the  spring.  In  the  typical  year  the 
amount  of  work  performed  on  the  farm  is 
nearly  twice  as  great  in  March  as  in 
February,  and  almost  twice  as  great  in 
May  as  in  March.  The  power  of  this 
initial  impulse  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
of  forty-six  million  seven  hundred  twenty- 
five  thousand  persons  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations  in  the  United  States,  about 
thirteen  million  fifty-two  thousand  are 
engaged  in  agriculture. 

Better  Times  Coming 

The  preparatory  conditions  for  a  revival 
of  trade  then  are  sufficient  materials,  labor 
and  capital,  and  the  initial  impulse  to  start 
the  movement,  which  in  the  present  in- 
stance may  well  prove  to  be  the  spring 
planting.  This  agricultural  activity,  too, 
is  sure  to  have  an  effect  on  other  industries. 
The  buying  of  goods  by  the  farmer  revives 
in  March  and  expands  steadily  during 
April  and  May.  Then,  too,  such  construc- 
tion business  as  is  urgent  must  be  prepared 
for  during  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
and  this  helps  to  impart  life  to  industry. 

As  business  activity  awakens  and  spreads 
from  one  industry  to  another  the  demand 
for  goods  and  products  will  of  course  revive. 
Correspondingly,  material  prices  will  slowly 
stabilize,  especially  as  idle  capital  tends  * 
more  and  more  to  be  invested  in  cheap 
materials.  Indeed,  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
evident  that  prices  of  materials  are  not 
going  lower  the  accumulation  of  them  is 
bound  to  be  accelerated. 

One  must,  of  course,  sharply  distinguish 
between  raw  materials  and  finished  goods. 
The  prices  of  the  latter  have  not  thus  far 
fallen  in  full  proportion  to  the  decline  in 
costs  of  production.  Liquidation  and  com- 
petition this  spring  are  likely  to  enforce 
lower  and  lower  prices  for  finished  goods 
until  the  latter  get  down  to  the  basis  of 
cost  plus  fair  profits.  If  this  readjustment 
is  completed  largely  by  the  late  summer  it 
is  about  all  that  one  can  expect,  for  such 
readjustments  always  take  long  periods  of 
months. 

The  recovery  in  business  activity  and 
price  stabilization  is,  of  course,  certain  to 
be  slower  in  some  materials  and  goods  than 
in  others.  For  example,  cotton  and  its 
products  are  usually  prompt  in  recovering 
from  a  business  depression,  because  cotton 
is  the  clothing  of  the  masses.  On  the 
other  hand,  steel  continues  to  decline  long 
after  the  bottom  of  a  business  depression 
is  reached,  because  it,  is  largely  used  in  the 
construction  of  additional  building  and 
plant  capacity,  whereas  such  capacity  is 
not  needed  until  general  consumption  in- 
creases enough  to  employ  fully  the  existing 
capacity. 

A  vital  point  in  viewing  the  near-by 
future  and  I  he  pending  turn  in  trade  anil 
industry  is  that  after  t  he  initial  impulse  I  he 
revival  is  sure  to  gain  momentum.  When 
once  the  typical  industries  begin  accumu- 
lating materials  and  reemploying  labor, 
t  heir  compel  ilors  or  followers  will  do  like- 
wise, and  so  on  all  down  the  line.  By  the 
last  quarter  of  the  present  year  this  mo- 
mentum, assuming  successful  crops  and  no 
unexpected  financial  catastrophe  abroad 
or  elsewhere,  ought  to  be  plainly  evident . 
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saves 

timer  trouble 

When  your  Ford  motor 
"misses"  because  the 
timer  shell  is  pitted  and 
worn,  causing  the  roller  to 
jump  away  from  the  con- 
tacts— you  don't  have  to 
buy  a  new  timer.  Install  a 

NEVER-FAIL 

Timer  Unit  for  Fords 

The  Never-fail  roller  can't 
leave  the  track — bumps  in  the 
road  or  pits  in  the  shell  can't 
jar  it  away.  The  strong, 
straight  thrust  means  con- 
stant contact,  and  that  means 
a  fat,  hot  spark  all  the  time. 

With  the  Never-fail,  you  can 
use  the  pitted,  worn  timer 
shells  that  you  used  to  throw 
away — get  double  service  from 
each  shell.  In  a  new  shell,  the 
Never-fail  is  the  "ounce  of 
prevention."  Whether  in  an 
old  or  a  new  shell,  the  Never- 
fail  cuts  timer  costs,  and  brings 
you  lasting  timer  comfort. 

All  wearing  parts  of  the 
Never-fail  are  of  hardened 
steel.  It  is  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction,  or  your  fifty  cents 
will  be  refunded. 


NEVER-FAII 

Carburetor  for  Fords 

is  another  big  Invest-  , 
ni.  ni  in  Ford  comfort    ,  IfcV^^™ 
and  economy.  It  brings  *- 
more  power — easy  start- 
ing—smooth running  — 
smooth  and  quirk  acccl- 
eration  —freedom  from 
carburetor  troubles  — 
real  gas  economy,  for 
only  ten  dollars.  And 
it's  absolutely  guaran- 
teed. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  these  Never-fail  prod- 
ucts. If  he  doesn't  carry  them,  do  not  ac- 
cept substitutes.  Send  us  his  name  and 
fifty  cents  fur  the  Timer  1  'nit .  or  ten  dollars 
lor  the  Carburetor,  and  we'll  send  them 
postpaid. 

Never-fail  Carburetor  Company 
200  Jackson  Ave, 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
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The 
Little  Barber 
in  a  Box" 


Complete 


safety 


IT'S  the  foe  of  toughest  beards  and 
the  friend  of  tenderest  faces !  It's 
the  great  big  dollar's  worth  that 
gives  millions  of  men  the  quickest, 
cleanest,  coolest  shaves  of  their 
lives.  It's  the  EVER -READY— 
the  result  of  twenty  years'  effort  to 
give  to  the  world  the  Perfect  Shave. 

Ever-Ready  Radio  Blades 

Hardest,  toughest  steel — 
finest,  most  delicate  grind- 
ing— stringent  tests  and 
inspections — all  insure  the 
uniformity  and  lasting 
keenness  of  Ever-Ready 
Radio  Blades.  Each  blade 
is  a  joy  shaver.  Keen  to 
do  its  duty  and  waiting  in 
a  perfect  sealed  package 
for  the  opportunity  to  get 
next  to  your  beard. 

Sold  everywhere  — 
6  for  40c 


(Continued  from  Page  22) 


and  only  a  fraction  more  than  that  of 
1918-19.  The  extra  profits  of  4,481,091,780 
marks,  which  were  83.5  per  cent  on  capital, 
were  not  due  to  increased  creation  of  wealth. 
They  were  a  gift  of  the  great  god  Currency 
Inflation. 

The  largesse  of  the  great  god  was  ex- 
tended even  more  liberally  to  stock  specu- 
lators. Inflation  annulled  once  and  for  all 
the  salutary  tradition  that  even  speculators 
do  not  get  their  money  for  nothing,  but  be- 
cause— flukes  excepted — of  profound  study 
of  economic  tendencies,  sound  judgment, 
hard  experience  and  unfailing  watchful- 
ness. The  stock  speculators  were  enriched 
without  any  merit  or  effort.  Bad  specu- 
lators did  as  well  as  good  speculators. 
All  speculators  were  bulls.  They  had  to  be, 
because  after  a  few  months  of  the  paper 
inundation  it  was  accepted  as  a  common- 
place that  inflation  must  send  stocks 
uninterruptedly  up.  This  suited  the  out- 
sider, and  the  tyro,  who  at  all  times  is 
temperamentally  a  bull.  A  sold  to  B  and 
took  his  profits;  B  waited  for  a  further 
rise  and  sold  at  a  profit  to  C,  and  so  on. 
So  fortunes  were  made  without  any  quali- 
fications at  all,  except  a  modest  sum  in 
capital  and  a  firm  faith  that  the  national 
currency  was  marching  to  ruin,  and  that 
as  a  result  of  this  the  individual  citizen 
must  have  unexampled  chances  of  march- 
ing to  millionairedom. 

The  Worse,  the  Better 

Germans  who  invented  for  the  chronic 
price  rise  the  neat  expression,  "the  flight 
from  the  mark,"  invented  for  the  stock  rise 
the  still  neater  designation,  "the  catas- 
trophe boom."  The  catastrophe  boom  does 
not  elevate  state  loans  and  fixed-interest- 
bearing  bonds.  As  currency  depreciates 
these  pay  only  the  old  interest  in  ever- 
weaker  money,  and  there  is  no  incentive  to 
buy  them.  It  elevates  the  dividend-bearing 
stocks  of  corporations  that  own  genuine 
property.  In  principle  it  is  the  same  as  the 
flight  from  the  mark  and  the  Junkers' 
transfiguration.  Like  the  Junkers'  ances- 
tral acres,  so  also  industrial  property  rises 
in  value  in  measure  as  mere  money  falls. 
The  corporation's  capital,  being  in  paper 
marks,  drops  ever  more  and  more  below 
the  realizable  value  of  its  assets,  and  in- 
evitably the  Bourse  quotation  goes  up. 
Even  the  stocks  of  nondividend  payers 
rise,  as  the  public  buys  for  the  liquidation 
value  of  the  assets.  There  is  one  corpora- 
tion which  has  paid  no  dividend  since  it 
was  founded  in  1911,  but  has  its  stock 
quoted  on  the  Berlin  Bourse  at  275  above 
par. 

The  psychology  of  the  catastrophe  boom 
is  "The  worse,  the  better!"  Any  event 
that  threatens  the  shaky  currency  is  a 
bull  factor,  sending  stocks  up;  anything 
that  foreshadows  monetary  restoration  pro- 
duces depression  and  a  reaction.  A  good 
Reichsbank  weekly  statement  showing  a 
decrease  in  the  credit  strain  is  bad  stock- 
exchange  news;  a  bad  statement  revealing 
that  a  couple  of  billions  of  fresh  bank  notes 
have  been  circulated  is  a  boom  factor.  The 
one  real  recession  in  stock  prices  that  has 
occurred  since  the  revolution  was  started 
in  March,  1920,  by  the  Allies'  well-meant 
but,  for  the  bulls,  inconsiderate  statement 
that  they  would  help  Germany  to  her  legs. 
This  led  to  a  brief  but  vicious  bear  move- 
ment, remembered  with  terror  as  the  re- 
cuperation slump.  When,  on  the  first 
open-Bourse  day  of  the  present  year, 
Wilhelmstrasse  was  saluted  with  a  batch 
of  highly  unpleasant  French  diplomatic 
notes  stocks  boomed;  when  a  London 
cable  came  next  day  reporting  British 
official  statements  that  Germany  was  doing 
her  best  and  should  be  given  a  chance 
stocks  drooped. 

It  is  because  Germany  has  nearly  always 
had  bad  news  in  the  two  years  that  have 
followed  the  armistice  that  the  catastrophe 
boom  has  been  almost  continuous.  The 
worst  news  and  the  most  emphatic  boom 
have  been  simultaneous  since  September, 
1919.  In  that  month  the  Finance  Min- 
istry restored  freedom  of  trading  in  foreign 
exchange.  Distrusters  of  the  currency 
rushed  to  put  their  distrust  into  effect  by 
buying  up  dollars,  pounds,  gulden,  Swiss 
francs  and  Scandinavian  crowns;  and  the 
mark  exchange,  which  had  sagged  badly 
even  before  then,  took  a  big  plunge  down. 
From  that  event  dates  the  catastrophe 
boom  proper.   On  September  1,  1919,  the 


quotation  value  of  twenty-five  leading  in- 
dustrial stocks  which  are  usually  taken  as 
an  index  was  3211.  On  January  1,  1920,  it 
was  6123.  On  December  thirty-first  last  it 
was  15,738.  At  the  close  of  1920  more 
than  a  dozen  stocks  whose  nominal  value 
is  100  were  quoted  on  the  Berlin  Bourse 
at  more  than  1000.  A  few  stocks  of  the 
same  nominal  value  are  now  quoted  at 
more  than  2000 ;  and  there  are  two  German- 
colonial  stocks  which  oscillate  between 
8000  and  10,000.  As  compared  with  quo- 
tations at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the 
majority  of  stocks  are  between  300  and 
800  per  cent  up.  Here  are  a  few  speci- 
mens, all  stocks  of  big  and  first-rank  cor- 
porations: 

JUNE  15,  DECEMBER 

1914  31,1920 

Bismarckhuette  (Silesian  Steel)  .  141  735 

Harpener  (Western  Steel)    ...  177  555 

Phoenix  Co.  (Western  Steel)    .  .  235  655 

Rhenish  Metal  Co  101  376 

Deutsche  Erdoel  (Oil)                209  2,690 

Deutsche  Petroleum  441  2,100 

Otavi  (Colonial)  117  718 

These  figures  represent  the  rise  of  six 
and  a  half  years.  But  in  a  few  months  of 
1920  inflation  drove  some  stocks  up  even 
more.  The  lowest  and  highest  quotations 
in  1920  of  the  German  East  Africa  Railroad 
Company  were  499  and  1460;  of  the 
Baroper  Rolling  Mill  Company,  209  and 
1110;  of  the  Buderus  Iron  Company,  217 
and  950;  of  the  Friedrichs  Smelting  Com- 
pany, 430  and  1575;  of  the  Hoesch  Steel 
Company,  280  and  1070;  and  of  the  Con- 
cordia Chemicals  Company,  284  and  1000. 
As  all  these  stocks  were  bought  mostly  on  1 
margins,  there  being  practically  no  risk,  I 
owing  to  the  continuous  rise,  bull  specula- 
tors  in  a  few  months  could  reap  on  their 
capital  several  thousand  per  cent.  How 
much  money  was  made  in  1920  no  man  ; 
knows,  because  there  is  no  record  of  the  | 
amount  of  margins.  But  the  total  quota- 
tion value  of  stocks  quoted  on  the  Berlin 
exchange  —  a  fraction  of  all  industrial 
stocks— rose  150,000,000,000  marks  during 
the  year,  all  of  which  money  slipped  un- 
earned into  the  pockets  of  permanent  hold- 
ers of  these  stocks,  or  of  successive  bull 
traders  through  whose  hands  they  passed 
during  their  catastrophe  course. 

Frenzy  for  Speculation 


Speculation  breeds  speculation.  As  the 
universal  boom  was  advertised  ever  more 
and  more  in  the  press,  and  its  easy  secret* 
were  revealed  to  a  public  which  formerly 
shunned  speculation  as  something  remote 
and  incomprehensible,  the  number  of  plung- 
ers rapidly  grew.  Manufacturers  and 
merchants  have  rushed  into  speculation 
Their  motives  are  simple  and  convincing 
The  oscillations  of  the  currency  and  of  the 
foreign  exchanges,  they  observe,  have  made 
speculation  the  greatest  factor  in  legitimate 
business.  If  a  German  maker  of  electrica 
machinery  contracts  to  supply  a  Dane  wit! 
cables  six  months  hence  at  a  price  fixet 
now,  this  deal  is  secondarily  business,  but  i> 
is  primarily  speculation.  Before  the  cable 
are  ready  the  inflation  may  have  sent  u) 
wages  twofold  and  a  drop  in  the  mark' 
exchange  may  have  sent  up  Americar 
copper  threefold.  It  is  the  inflation  and  th< 
exchanges,  both  speculative  factors,  whici 
will  in  the  end  determine  whether  the  trans 
action  is  to  yield  profit  or  loss.  To  protec 
himself  the  manufacturer  must  buy  or  sel 
foreign  exchange  for  future  settlement,  an< 
that  is  a  speculation.  Having  done  it  one 
or  twice,  he  wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  hi 
supposed  manufacturing  deal  is  mainly  : 
financial  gamble;  and  he  decides  that  h 
would  do  better  if  he  abandoned  altogethe 
the  laborious  manufacturing  side  and  de 
voted  his  brains  and  capital  to  direc 
speculation. 

The  outside  public  speculates  phreneti 
cally.  Its  main  capital  is  an  unshakabl; 
faith  in  the  inevitable  catastrophe  and  ir 
the  infallible  boom.  Lawyers,  doctors 
actors,  country  parsons  and  Tippfraulein- 
lady  stenographers — speculate.  Last  sprir.f 
these  classes  speculated  so  wildly  tha> 
clerks  in  the  banks,  which  here  do  mos' 
stockbrokers'  work,  sat  at  their  desks  ir 
two  shifts  till  four  in  the  morning;  anc 
when  that  expedient  failed  the  congestec 
Bourse  had  to  be  closed  on  two  days  of  the 
week.  The  Burgstrasse,  which  is  Berlins 
Wall  Street,  is  daily  crowded  with  citizen; 

(Concluded  on  Page  44) 
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Most  Beautiful  Car  in/lmerica 

A  Car  With  Many  Friends 


Every  human  being  is  a  potential  sports- 
man or  sportswoman.  That  is  the 
principal  reason  why  our  New  Series 
"Glenbrook  6-44"  has  won  so  many 
friends  in  every  section  of  the  nation. 

This  smart  five  passenger  car  is  the  very 
next  thing  to  a  living,  breathing  com- 
panion. It  can  only  speak  in  terms  of 
thrilling  action,  but  that  is  a  language 
that  all  mankind  understands. 


A  ride  in  the  "Glenbrook"  is 


an 


experience  that  no  words  can  express. 
The  smooth,  even  flow  of  power  is 
almost  magic  in  effect  as  it  accelerates 
from  five  to  twenty-live  miles  per  hour 
in  nine  seconds  flat. 

Steep!  hills,  ()f  course,  are  mere  play, 
and  you  will  return  home  after  a 
day's  journey  refreshed,  relaxed  and 
gloriously  exhilarated.  Such  is  the 
"Glenbrook" — a  surprise  and  revela- 
tion to  the  most  c  ritical  motorist. 


New  Series  "h-44"  Models 

Glenbrook  Five  Passenger  Touring  Car  -     ...  $  /  795  /.  o.  b.  Detroit 

Ardmore  Fout  Passenger  .Sfiort  Model  -     -      -     -  2015  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

Lenox  Roadster  Two  Passenger      -      -      -      -      -  1795  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

Cot  1  fte  FdtW  Passenger      -------  IbOQ  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

Sedan  Five  Passenger       -------  2720  f.  0.  b.  Detroit 

Cord  TirtM  lixtra 


P  A  I  G  K  -  D  \L  T  R  O  I  T    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY,    DKTROIT,  Michigan 

Manufacturer*  of  Paige  Motor  Cars  and  Mo  lot-  Trucks 
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Copyrighted  1921 
ThePrintz-BiedeTman  Co 


Tfeasonably  priced  ?  Ifes ! 

ButTtintzess  retains  quality 

In  a  season  when  the  unknown  makers  of  women's  tailored 
clothes  are  tempted  to  lower  price  by  skimping  quality,  the 
Printzess  Label  is  more  than  ever  your  guide  to  value. 

The  modest  price  tags  on  all  Printzess  spring  models  tell  their 
pleasing  story  of  economy;  but  the  label  also  tells  its  story  of  the 
unvarying  Printzess  quality,  hidden  as  well  as  visible — alb  wool 
fabrics  of  lasting  loveliness,  luxurious  linings  and  skilful,  painstak- 
ing tailoring  which  assure  permanent  smartness  of  line  and 
enduring  charm. 

You  will  be  pleased  with  the  reasonable  cost  on  the  day  you 
buy  your  Printzess  suit  or  coat,  but  you  will  be  still  more  pleased 
months  hence  when  you  see  how  it  has  retained  its  original 
chic  and  freshness. 

Among  the  many  charming  models  on  display  at  the  Printzess 
store  in  your  city,  you  will  find  the  one  especially  designed  for  you. 

If  you  don't  know  the  dealer's  name,  write  us. 


Paris 


THE  PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN  COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


New  York 


Distinction  in  Dress 
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drunk  with  the  unfailing  elixir  of  enrich- 
ment, which  is  labeled  convincingly  "Buy 
and  wait!"  Men  get  rich  from  a  childish 
ignorance  which  if  shown  in  Wall  Street 
would  bring  bankruptcy  in  a  week.  One  of 
the  representative  old  gentlemen  in  Ba- 
varia just  now  is  the  former  janitor  of 
the  Siemens  works  at  Siemenstown,  near 
Berlin,  a  certain  Johann  Groddeck,  who 
invested  14,000  marks,  saved  from  his 
janitor's  pittance  in  thirty  years,  in  stock 
of  the  Deutsche  Erdoel  Company.  He  was 
tired  of  being  poor,  he  later  told  Munich 
reporters,  and  resolved  upon  a  single  mag- 
nificent gamble,  after  which  he  would 
either  buy  the  palace  of  a  smashed  Wittels- 
bach  princelet  or  apply  for  a  pauper's  pen- 
sion .  On  January  thirteenth  the  stock  sold 
at  533.  It  went  up  steadily,  and  with  his 
paper  profits  the  janitor  bought  more.  On 
March  thirty-first  it  fetched  847.  A  pru- 
dent man  in  a  sound-currency  country 
would  have  then  got  out;  but  in  an 
unsound-currency  country  prudent  men 
stay  in;  and  the  janitor  bought  still  more. 
On  September  thirtieth  Erdoel  fetched  1960. 
Groddeck  was  loaded  to  the  neck,  and  as 
his  margins  were  the  narrowest  his  broker 
would  tolerate,  his  position — in  a  sound- 
currency  country — would  have  been  more 
than  precarious;  a  single  considerable  re- 
cession would  have  sent  him  after  his 
pauper's  pension.  He  stayed  in,  and 
bought  ever  more.  In  December,  1920,  the 
stock  reached  2690;  and  the  ex-janitor, 
being  pessimistically  influenced  by  the  pro- 
German  statement  of  a  British  minister, 
got  out  slowly  without  upsetting  the  mar- 
ket and  took  off  to  Bavaria  his  profits  of 
5,500,000  marks.  As  a  speculator  he  was  a 
hopelessly  incompetent  muddler,  who  in 
New  York  or  London  would  have  got  poor 
quickly  with  the  sureness  of  a  multiplica- 
tion sum.  But  it  is  not  speculative  ability, 
industry  or  experience;  it  is  the  automatic 
operation  of  inflation  which  turns  the  post- 
revolution  speculator  into  a  millionaire. 

Taxation  in  Germany 

Taxation  completes  the  process.  This 
sounds  like  a  paradox,  but  it  is  no  more  a 
paradox  than  is  the  combination  of  catas- 
trophe and  boom.  The  revolution's  fiscal 
system,  inspired  by  ultra-democrats  and 
administered  mostly  by  socialist  ministers, 
intensifies  the  irresistible  shift  of  wealth. 
The  tax  leviers  set  to  work  bravely.  In  the 
second  half  of  1919  Finance  Minister  Erz- 
berger  rushed  through  the  National  Assem- 
bly the  most  drastic  taxes  in  history,  and 
amended  the  old  taxes,  making  them  more 
drastic  than  ever.  He  put  through  a  fed- 
eral income  tax,  replacing  the  old  state 
income  taxes,  a  new  tax  on  increment  of 
income,  a  land-transfer  tax,  an  estate-and- 
succession  duty,  a  tax  on  corporations,  a 
tax  on  dividends  and  interest,  a  tax  on 
future  increments  of  wealth,  a  state  emer- 
gency levy  and  a  tax  on  the  increment  of 
wealth  during  the  war.  The  emergency 
levy  and  the  tax  on  war  increments  had  the 
special  aim  of  expropriating  the  greater 
part  of  the  property  of  rich  citizens.  The 
levy  was  to  yield  50,000,000,000  marks.  It 
exempted  only  property  worth  less  than 
5000  marks;  began  on  property  worth 
more  than  that  sum  with  a  10  per  cent  rate, 
and  rose  progressively  until  65  per  cent  of 
property  worth  more  than  7,000,000  marks 
was  taken.  The  war  increment  tax  was 
severer  still.  It  began  with  a  mild  10  per 
cent,  but  rose  so  rapidly  that  of  property 


exceeding  375,000  marks  100  per  cent  was 
taken,  and  under  no  circumstances  could  a 
citizen  keep  more  than  172,000  marks — at 
present  exchange  a  little  more  than  $2000 — 
of  wealth  acquired  during  the  war.  The 
tax  meant  ruin  to  the  war  millionaires. 
Hugo  Stinnes,  Germany's  Rockefeller, 
amassed  100,000,000  marks  of  his  alto- 
gether much  greater  wealth  during  the 
war.  Of  the  100,000,000  he  was  to  pay  up 
99,828,000  marks.  The  entirely  new-baked 
millionaires,  who  unlike  Stinnes  had  noth- 
ing at  all  before  the  war,  would  qualify  for 
old-age  pensions.  By  these  drastic  taxes 
the  state  finances  were  to  be  put  in  order, 
the  burden  was  to  be  transferred  from  the 
poor  to  the  rich  and  state  solvency  and 
social  justice  were  to  be  the  happy  fruits. 

Who  are  the  Losers? 

The  inflation  upset  the  whole  plan. 
Erzberger's  laws  proclaimed  that  for  the 
emergency  levy  property  should  be  as- 
sessed at  its  value  of  December  31,  1919, 
and  for  the  war  increment  tax  at  the  value 
of  June  30,  1919.  But  the  taxes  could  not 
be  collected  at  these  dates.  The  govern- 
ment unthinkingly  abolished  the  old  local 
taxation  mechanism,  without  reflecting 
that  it  would  take  eighteen  months  to 
create  the  new  centralized  mechanism,  and 
that  meantime  the  inflation  would  continue 
and  send  all  nominal  values  up.  The  infla- 
tion did  continue,  and  property,  according 
to  kind,  rose  threefold,  fourfold  or  fivefold 
in  value.  The  100,000,000  marks  in  indus- 
trial stocks  bought  by  Stinnes  out  of  his 
war  profits  is  worth  400,000,000  marks 
to-day;  but  the  tax,  being  assessed  on  the 
value  of  eighteen  months  ago,  remains 
99,828,000  marks.  Instead  of  saving  only 
0.17  per  cent  of  his  property,  the  war  mil- 
lionaire therefore  saves  75  per  cent.  The 
same  happy  deliverance  has  been  given  to 
all  other  rich  men  who  own  land,  stocks, 
factories  or  salable  goods.  Nominally  the 
state  will  receive  in  taxes  the  amount  which 
it  expected  to  receive.  But  as  its  expendi- 
ture since  the  laws  were  passed  has  in- 
creased threefold,  and  as  the  buying  power 
of  the  revenue  has  declined  correspond- 
ingly, its  financial  estimates  were  entirely 
put  out  of  joint;  and  the  unexpected  result 
is  a  deficit  of  80,000,000,000  marks  in  the 
current  financial  year. 

In  the  past  two  years  thousands  of  per- 
sons in  Germany  have  amassed  enormous 
wealth.  But  as  Germany  as  a  whole  is  not 
richer,  somebody  must  have  lost.  Ulti- 
mately the  loser  is  not  the  state.  It  is  the 
foolish  or  helpless  class  which  has  con- 
tinued to  own  mere  money.  The  state, 
taxes  or  no  taxes,  must  pay  its  salaries,  pay 
for  its  materials  and  pay  for  its  general 
administration  costs.  It  pays  them  by 
resorting  further  to  the  note-printing  press. 
And  this  procedure,  while  adding  still  more 
to  the  new  riches  of  debtors,  landowners 
and  industrial  concerns,  impoverishes  still 
more  the  classes  with  bank  deposits,  state- 
loan  stock  and  fixed-interest  bonds.  Nomi- 
nally the  incomes  and  capital  of  these 
classes  remain  unchanged;  in  real  value — 
in  buying  power,  that  is — they  become 
ever  and  ever  less.  The  money  has  gone 
into  the  pockets  of  the  inflation  Croesuses. 
So  Germany  is  being  rapidly  transformed 
into  a  country  of  multimillionaires  and  of 
paupers.  That  is  the  chief  economical 
result  so  far  of  the  lost  war  and  the  revolu- 
tion. The  paradoxical  process  lies  in  the 
very  nature  of  paper  finance,  and  there  is 
no  sign  of  its  ever  coming  to  an  end. 
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Napier,  Darracq,  Carlo  Rotta,  Daimler,  Berliet,Vauxhall,  Singer,  Grahame-White,  Ley  land,  Wolseley,  Motola 
Verkstad,  and  other  foreign  automobiles,  trucks,  and  tractors — 69  in  all — are 
equipped  with  Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearings 


Before  August  first,  1914,  engineers  in  England 
and  Europe  gave  little  thought  to  any  type  of 
anti-friction  bearing  other  than  what  they  were 
using. 

Then  came  the  war. 

Many,  many  thousands  of  American-made  auto- 
mobiles, trucks,  and  tractors  equipped  with 
Timken  Tapered  Roller  Hearings  were  rushed  to 
Europe.  And  through  all  the  stress  and  strain  of 
war  English,  French,  Italian,  and  German  engi- 
neers harl  an  unusual  opportunity  to  watch  Timken 

performance. 

They  saw  Tim  kens  carry  greater  loads,  size  for 
size,  than  other  bearings.  And  they  saw  them 
carry  properly  all  loads  no  matter  from  what 
direction  they  came. 


They  saw  Timkens  withstand  the  highest  speeds 
and  most  constant  and  gruelling  service. 

And  when  Timkens  showed  signs  of  wear — as  all 
bearings  do  wear,  because  wherever  there  is  mo- 
tion there  must  be  wear — they  saw  them  made  to 
function  as  if  they  were  new  by  the  means  of  a 
simple  adjustment  or  take-up  easily  and  quickly 
made. 

As  a  result,  today  69  foreign  builders  —  a  tre- 
mendous majority  — of  automobiles,  trucks,  and 
tractors  are  using  Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bear- 
ings manufactured  in  our  plants  at  Birmingham, 
England,  and  Paris,  France. 

The  Timken   Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio 

Timken  Tapered  Holier  iiei.it  in%s  for  Passenger  Com.  Trucks,  Traitors, 
Trailers.  Farm  Implements,  Machinery,  and  Industrial  Appliances 
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HOTEL  SHERMAN 

Randolph  Street  at  Clark  CHICAGO 

Now  1000  Rooms-with  Bath 

Reasonable  Rates 

Hotel  Sherman  charges,  in  all  departments, 
are  noticeably  lower  than  those  of  other  lead- 
ing metropolitan  hotels.  This  is  one  reason 
why  our  patronage  has  grown  so  rapidly  that 
recently  we  have  had  to  add  three  full  floors 
of  guest  rooms,  now  ready  for  occupancy. 
Separate  floor  service,  with  mail  and  key  in- 
stantly available,  is  a  feature  which  appeals 
particularly  to  the  woman  guest. 

Home  of  the  College  Inn 

Famous  stars  of  the  stage  and  screen  make 
Hotel  Sherman,  and  its  world-known  res- 
taurant, The  College  Inn,  their  rendezvous. 

Rates — Rooms  with  bath  from  $3.50 
to  $5.00  a  day  for  one  person  and 
$5.00  to  $8.00  for  two. 

Fort  Dearborn  Hotel 

Van  Buren  at  La  Salle 

Just  across  from  Chicago's  famous 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  La  Salle  Street 
Station.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  rooms, 
all  with  private  bath  or  private  toilet. 
Rates  $2.50  and  $3.00  a  day. 

HOTEL  SHERMAN  COMPANY 


(Continued  from  Page  11) 


There  was  a  funeral  going  on  in  his  heart, 
but  there  were  no  signs  of  mourning  in  his 
tired  young  face;  only  a  stony  watchful- 
ness, that  heavy,  expressionless  stare. 

She  had  apologized  for  him  to  another 
man.  She  had  even  found  lies  necessary  to' 
hide  her  humiliation  at  being  his  wife.  She 
could  see  no  glory  in  being  poor  but  cleanly 
honest.  There  were  dirty,  sly  little  ways 
of  making  money.  They  are  always  being 
presented  to  a  small  stockbroker.  They 
had  come  his  way,  and  he  ha'd  deliberately 
refrained  for  glory  in  her  and  because  of 
her. 

She  had  been  his  star,  his  shrine.  Seeing 
her  in  the  grossness  of  her  materialism,  he 
could  have  laughed.  Little,  sly,  cunning 
ways  of  making  twenties  and  thirties — and 
he  had  turned  them  down  and  chosen  to 
come  to  her  at  the  end  of  the  day  clean  and 
unspotted,  a  sort  of  young  knight,  sans 
peur  et  sans  reproche.  What  a  poor  fool  she 
would  have  thought  him  if  she'd  known, 
borrowing  five  shillings  from  her  people, 
scrupulously  paying  it  back.  Lord,  what  a 
potty,  sinister  sort  of  affair  life  was! 

"You  shan't  let  me  down,  Sandy!  You 
shan't!" 

She  defended  her  pride  with  the  ferocity 
of  a  mother  defending  her  young. 

"What  did  you  tell  this  fellow  about  us?" 

She  told  him.  He  could  see  her  whole 
sybarite  nature  fondling  and  slavering  the 
illusion.  She  was  miles  away  from  him  in 
the  miasma  he  had  failed  to  make  a  reality. 
A  putty  woman  with  a  soul  of  sawdust 
and  a  mind  that  tinkled — and  he  had  wor- 
shiped her! 

"So  it's  clothes  and  food  and  things  you 
want!" 

She  had  stripped  her  reticence,  shaled 
her  last  bit  of  pretty  make-believe  before 
the  burning  fire  of  her  desires. 

"I  do!  I'm  pretty,  Sandy — it's  natural." 

"You're  beautiful!  You  must  have  had 
a  thin  time." 

"I  have!" 

This  left  no  mark  on  his  cold  dislike  of 
her. 

"And  you  think  this  chap  can  introduce 
me  to  people  who'll  help  me  make  money?" 
"Sandy,  I'm  sure!" 

"Very  well,  I'll  go.  You'll  want  a  dress." 
"I  thought  " 

"  If  you'll  leave  it  to  me  Fil  get  you  one." 

"But,  Sandy  " 

"On  no  other  condition." 
"V-very  well!" 

She  stared.  He  looked  the  same,  yet  she 
was  aware  of  hidden  alchemy.  She  bent 
towards  him  over  the  shabby  little  table, 
sure  of  herself  and  her  control  of  him,  mel- 
low in  her  shining  goldenness. 

"Sandy,  dear,  this  is  the  beginning." 

"Perhaps  you're  right." 

"This  is  the  dress." 

Affrighted,  she  tore  off  the  paper.  Sandy 
choosing  dresses!  She  had  been  made  to 
yield.  Sandy  liked  a  woman  in  black.  For 
hours  she  had  sat  in  the  little  flat  ravaged 
by  despair. 

"Oh,  Sandy!" 

It  was  wrenched  from  her.  Her  hair  was 
already  done,  a  piled  golden  marvel.  Her 
cheap  flannel  wrapper,  pink  with  the  hor- 
rible blue  tinge  in  it,  destined  for  the  very 
poor,  could  not  hide  the  beauty  of  her 
creamy  throat. 

"  Sandy !  What  on  earth  did  it  cost?  " 

Under  the  ugly  wrapper  her  gorgeous 
breast  rose  and  fell  as  it  had  never  done  for 
his  kisses.  She  was  sensuous,  intoxicating 
in  her  delight. 

"That  is  my  affair.   It  will  suit  you." 

She  clung  to  him,  then  she  flew  back  to 
the  rust-and-gold  dress.  It  was  a  Jenny 
model.  He  had  sold  his  office  furniture,  two 
typewriters  and  a  roll-top  desk  to  pay  for  it 
and  the  gold  shoes — cloth  of  gold  and  nut- 
colored  chiffon,  gold  shoes  and  stockings  for 
a  golden  woman.  Her  eyes  were  wide  with 
admiration  and  curiosity.  He  was  the 
jackal's  mate  who  had  brought  back  the 
lion's  skin. 

"Oh,  Sandy  darling,  how  did  you  do  it? " 

He  sat  down  on  the  armchair  with  the 
broken  springs  and  the  greasy  chintz. 

"I  shall  look  wonderful!" 

He  said,  laughing:  "I  have  burned  my 
boats  behind  me.  I  must  have  success  to- 
night." 

She  came  and  sat  on  his  lap  and  nestled 
up  to  him.  Her  hair  was  faintly  perfumed, 
like  bean  fields  after  the  rain.  If  she  had 
done  it  like  this  before  she  thrust  her  feet 


of  clay  at  him  he  would  have  ached  with 
gratitude  and  inarticulate  love  and  rever- 
ence. Now  he  was  dead — or  she  was  dead. 
Something  was  dead.  She  was  a  lump,  a 
clod  upon  his  knee. 

"We  must  dress,  Cora." 

He  was  gentle.  She  carried  her  ecstasies 
back  to  the  dress,  where  her  eyes  had  been 
all  the  time. 

"You  look  wonderful,  Cora,  a  golden 
idol." 

"Sandy  called  me  that." 

Charles  Cass  looked  at  her  in  that  queer 
withdrawn  way.  He  became  a  human  con- 
ning tower;  the  personality  of  the  man  was 
hidden  behind  this  abstracted  observation. 

"  One  makes  sacrifices  to  idols." 

"You  don't  think  Sandy  has?" 

"I  do  think  Sandy  has." 

The  laughter  dropped  from  her  face  like 
a  mask.  A  quiver  of  vague  apprehension 
rippled  across  it. 

"One  must  make  sacrifices  to  be  free." 
He  was  enigmatic. 

"Free?   I  don't  understand." 

But  he  had  set  her  a  problem.  She 
quested  the  answer  all  the  way  home  in  the 
bus.  She  was  aware  of  vague  disquiet. 
Sandy  had  always  been  hers,  absolutely 
hers.  Later,  lying  in  the  moonlight  in  bed, 
she  sought  to  draw  him. 

"I  created  quite  a  sensation,  Sandy." 

"Yes." 

He  turned  to  look  at  her.  Her  marcelled 
hair  r;Dpled  in  a  golden  fleece  over  the  pil- 
low. He  looked  through  and  beyond  her. 
She  looked  at  him.  The  silence  between 
them  was  like  the  silence  of  something 
newly  dead. 

"  Did — did  you  make  any  arrangements 
with  Charles?" 

"Yes,  I  am  to  lunch  with  him  and  Lag- 
horn  at  Pangani's  to-morrow.  If  I  could 
transact  Laghorn's  financial  business  for 
him  I'd  be  all  right — buying  and  selling  for 
two  or  three  rich  men,  and  that's  the  mak- 
ing of  men  like  myself." 

"Cass  liked  you.  I  heard  him  asking 
you  about  the  car." 

"Well,  I  lied  like  a  trooper.  I  said  we 
went  to  Italy  last  winter.  Juicy  lies  I  told 
him." 

"I  heard." 

"I  like  Charles  Cass." 

"Sandy,  boy,  this — this  hasn't  made  any 
difference  to  us?" 

"My  dear,  there  never  was  any  us. 
There  was  you  and  me — that  isn't  us." 

About  dawn  she  woke  him.  Her  eyes 
were  vaguely  frightened  in  her  tired  face 

"Sandy,  boy,  take  me  in  your  arms.  I 
don't  know  what  it  is — something." 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  unemotionally 
and  fell  asleep  again  instantly. 

It  took  her  days  to  realize  that  she  had 
lost  him — that  the  old  Sandy  Washburn, 
shy,  boyish,  adoring,  reverential,  self- 
doubting,  had  eluded  her  and  in  his  place 
stood  a  mature  stranger  magician  who 
made  dreams  come  true. 

She  said  to  Charles  Cass,  "Sandy  has 
changed." 

"He's  found  his  feet." 

"Don't  you  see  he's  changed?  He's 
keener  on  money." 

"Isn't  that  what  you'd  have?  Have  you 
seen  his  new  office?" 

"Yes.  I  don't  like  it  as — as  much  as  the 
old." 

"I  never  saw  the  old  one,  but  this  is 
pretty  sumptuous." 

"Is  Lea  Hewson  going  into  partnership 
with  him,  Charles?" 

"I  think.  It's  so  practically  settled. 
Sandy  is  settled  for  life.  The  wife  of  a 
future  Midas,  Cora — the  part  suits  you  " 

She  stood  there  in  her  new  fur  coat,  hat 
and  shoes,  and  stared  at  him  with  a  new, 
bleak  hunger  on  her  lovely  face. 

"Could  you  love  me,  Charles?" 

"Never,  Cora!" 

"What— killed  it?" 

"A  brazen  avarice.  The  touch  of  the 
golden  idol.  There's  nothing  illusive  about 
you,  Cora.  You  demand  certain  concrete 
and  material  things  of  life — and  you  ob- 
tain* them." 

Her  scared  eyes  swung  round  on  him. 

"I  want  Sandy." 

In  her  frightened  loneliness,  just  grasped 
and  understood,  she  was  not  even  aware 
that  he  was  again  a  human  conning  tower— 
v/atching  her. 

(Concluded  on  Page  48) 
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The  mountain  of  Molybdenum 
at  (Climax,  Colorado 


WILLS  SAINTE  CLAIRE 

Hie  First  ALL  Mo-lyb-den-um  Steel  Car 


The  entire  automotive  industry  has  been 
looking  forward  with  a  lively  interest  to 
the  announcement  of  the  first  all  Mo-/y<£- 
den-um  Steel  Motor  Car.  It  is  with  a  dis- 
tinct pleasure  that  we  can  nowmake  known 
the  name  of  this  automobile  and  its  manufacturer. 

It  is  the  Wills  Sainte  Claire,  built  by  C.  H. 
Wills  &  Company  in  Marysville,  Michigan. 
The  motor  is  V  type,  eight  cylinders,  set  at  an 
angle  of  sixty  degrees.  The  valves  and  cam- 
shafts are  of  the  overhead  construction.  The  car 
has  a  wheelbase  of  121  inches  and  weighs  ap- 
proximately 3000  pounds. 

In  keeping  with  the  engineering  forecasts,  this 
car  has  set  wonderful  new  standards  in  the  build- 
ing of  better  automobiles.  The  tests  made  and  the 


records  of  power,  stamina  and  economy  set 
by  the  Wills  Sainte  Claire  are  truly  re- 
markable.   However,  C.  H.  Wills  & 
Company  desire  to  have  you  see  these  tests 
ununytw  yourge]^  You  are  cordially  invited  to  a  dem- 
onstration at  the  Wills  agency  in  your  town. 
It  is  by  the  favor  of  your  opinion  that  this  car, 
built  of  Mo-/y^-den-um  Steel,  is  to  be  judged. 

Other  cars  made  of  Mo-/y^-den-um  Steel  will 
soon  be  announced.  The  largest  deposits  of 
Mo-/v/£-den-um  in  the  world  are  at  Climax, 
Colorado.  This  unlimited  supply  has,  for 
the  first  time,  made  America  independent  of 
importations  of  foreign  alloys.  It  has  made 
possible  the  American  Super-Steel,  and  has  set 
a  new  standard  in  the  fashioning  of  fine  cars. 


Cmmax  Molybdenum  Company,  61  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. ,  Associated  with  The-  American  Mc-tal  Company,  Limited 
Clttnax  Molybdenum  Company  is  the  Largest  Producer  of  Molybdenum  in  the  World 

^o-lyb-dervum  Steel 


The  American  Super  Steel 
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The  Label  That  Means 

100% 

Virgin  Wool 


Tour  overcoat  is  one  of  your  truly  important 
possessions!  For  at  least  five  months  in  the 
year  it  is  the  thing  of  outstanding  importance. 
It  really  should  be  regarded  in  the  same  cat' 
egory  as  your  selection  of  a  home  or  of  a 
motor  car.  For  the  function  it  performs  in 
your  service  is  just  as  important  as  either 
of  these. 

This  may  seem  a  long  time  in  advance  for 
you  to  be  thinking  about  your  overcoat.  Yet 
while  your  investment  is  only  a  small  frac- 
tion  of  that  required  for  a  home  or  a  car, 
remember  that  all  winter  long  your  overcoat 
represents  about  five-eighths  of  your  exterior 
appearance. 

The  green  and  blac\  Patric\'Duluth  label 
means  that  nothing  finer  in  an  overcoat  can 
be  produced.  It  stands  for  all  virgin  wool 
from  sheep  that  thrive  in  the  snow. 

And  all  virgin  wool  means  as  much  to  you  in 
your  overcoat  as  the  choice  chrome  nickel 
steel  in  a  high-grade  motor  car. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  styles  in  the  Patrick 
line  to  meet  the  selection  of  the  most  exacting 
— both  for  men  and  boys.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  smart  models  for  women. 

There  is  also  a  complete  line  of  mackinaws  for 
men  and  boys,  blankets,  auto  and  steamer  robes, 
sweaters,  caps  and  hosiery  —  each  bearing  the 
Patrick-Duluth  green  and  black  label— a  sign 
of  all  virgin  wool. 

The  new  Patricks Duluth  catalog  is  now  in  the 
course  of  preparation.  A  copy  will  gladly  be 
sent  you  a  little  later,  upon  request. 

PATRICK-DULUTH  WOOLEN  MILLS 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  both  Cloth  and  Garments 
Duluth  Minnesota 


±Pure  North  em  U/ool 


(Concluded  from  Page  46) 

"Sandy  is  not  concrete  and  material." 

"I — I  used  to  think  he  was." 

Fascinated,  the  student  of  human  nature 
watched  that  new  thing  fluttering  in  her 
troubled  eyes.  It  was  her  soul,  her  heart, 
her  inner  consciousness.  In  his  cool,  inter- 
ested detachment  Charles  Cass  recognized 
it  without  defining  it. 

"I  believe  you  did  it!" 

"My  dear  Cora,  did  what?" 

"Took  Sandy  from  me." 

Into  his  analytical  mind  leaped  the 
memory  of  the  scar  she  had  made  in  his 
life,  but  the  memory  was  like  the  recollec- 
tion of  a  physical  scar  long  healed.  He 
had  difficulty  in  associating  it  with  him- 
self. Overpowering  curiosity  in  human 
psychology  had  urged  him  to  pick  up  old 
threads  with  her  again.  He  had  been  a 
red-blooded  crazy  idealist  when  he  met  her, 
and  sudden  sickening  realization  of  her 
real  character  had  turned  his  emotionalism 
and  introspection  into  the  quieter,  grayer 
channels  of  study  and  analysis.  Knowl- 
edge of  her  had  turned  life  from  an  adven- 
ture into  a  carnival  in  which  he  never 
joined,  only  observed. 

"When  do  you  move  into  your  new 
house?" 

"  To-morrow."  She  bit  off  the  word  and 
threw  it  at  him. 

"I  shall  hope  to  pay  my  respects  early." 

"I— oh,  Charles,  I  want  Sandy  back!" 

It  was  absurd,  there  in  the  Savoy,  with  all 
the  waiters  and  people  moving  about,  the 
sumptuous  artificiality,  this  sudden  drastic 
humanizing  and  warming  of  a  golden  idol. 

Infinitely  uncomfortable,  he  said:  "I 
didn't  take  him  from  you.  He  had  a  flair 
for  finance — that's  all  you  can  say.  Only 
a  mediocre  man  can  divide  himself  up." 
He  was  squirming  with  annoyance. 

High  keyed  to  some  motive  he  could  not 
discover,  she  urged  him  to  come  to  dinner 
that  night. 

"I'll  cook  the  dinner  myself." 

"You!  You  couldn't!  What  would 
your  staff  say?  " 

"You'll  see!  You'll  see!  .  Do  come, 
Charles — our  last  night  in  the  old  home." 

He  thrilled  to  her  thrill.  She  was  an  in- 
spiring vision  of  a  woman  offering  herself 
as  holocaust,  immolating  herself  on  an 
invisible  and  unnamed  altar.  There  was  a 
radiancy,  an  abandon  about  her. 

"  Here  is  the  address — on  that  envelope. 
I'll  surprise  you." 

She  took  something  from  her  purse, 
pushed  it  across  to  him  and  was  gone.  The 
address  did  not  surprise  him.  He  had 
heard  it  from  an  old  Putney  acquaintance 
who  still  wrote  to  him  in  Africa.  He  knew 
just  where  to  find  it.  His  immeasurable 
surprise  was  for  her. 

The  sacrifice  she  was  prepared  to  make 
was  not  of  herself,  but  of  her  dominant 
characteristic — her  arrogant  pride.  She 
was  prepared  to  shred  it  to  bits  before 
Sandy  Washburn,  to  prove  its  worthless- 
ness. 

Loving  Sandy,  she  wanted  him  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life.  She  was  in  love  with 
him,  and  at  her  feet,  surrounding  her  and 
coming  to  her,  were  all  the  things  for  which 
she  would  have  sacrificed  or  abandoned 
him  at  any  moment  during  their  married 
life,  and  worthless  beside  her  new  and 
dominant  desire  for  the  soul  and  heart  and 
interest  of  Sandy  Washburn. 

In  the  vivid  phraseology  of  the  popular 
novelist,  she  was  a  woman  awake  and 
aflame.  Her  wonder  was  in  her  exquisite 
heart-shaped  face,  her  great  golden-brown 
eyes  as  she  moved  about  the  tawdry,  dingy 
little  Battersea  flat.  She  did  not  choose 
any  of  the  new  models  from  the  smart 
shops  where  her  eager  fancy  had  led  her. 
She  left  them  huddled  in  the  shabby  ward- 
robe and  chose  a  cheap  blue  gaberdine  coat 
frock  she  had  not  worn  since  their  sudden 
prosperity.  Sandy  had  liked  her  in  it.  It 
had  been  his  favorite. 

To-morrow  she  would  have  a  cook,  a 
housemaid  and  a  parlor  maid;  to-night 
might  well  be  the  last  time  she  would  cook 
her  own  dinner  in  her  life.  It  had  the  lin- 
gering charm,  the  sweet  sadness  of  a  last 
rite. 

Over  and  over  again  as  she  peeled  the 
potatoes,  as  she  mixed  mustard,  as  she 
broke  macaroni  into  a  cracked  pudding 
basin,  Cora  imagined  Sandy's  face  when 


she  should  say  to  him,  "Charles  Cass  is 
coming  to  dinner  to-night." 

Her  quickened  imagination  saw  the  old 
Sandy,  boyish,  diffident,  adoring,  step 
through  the  new  self-sufficing,  detached 
Sandy  who  was  oblivious  of  her. 

"You  don't  mind  his  coming  here— his 
seeing — his  knowing?" 

"Oh,  Sandy,  I  was  a  fool!  I'm  going  to 
tell  Charles  Cass  everything  to-night!" 

In  her  imagination  his  delighted  aston- 
ishment crowned  and  exalted  her.  By  the 
downthrow  of  her  arrogant  pride  she  se- 
cured Sandy.  Before  Sandy  she  would  tell 
Charles  Cass  the  whole  deception.  Already 
completely  oblivious  of  the  temperament 
of  the  man  who  was  to  receive  the  con- 
fession, she  clothed  it  in  words: 

"  I  thought  money  and  position  mattered 
in  all  the  world,  Charles.  I  couldn't  bear 
to  think  you  should  know  I  was  a  suburban 
nobody,  so  Sandy  saved  my  face.  He 
hated  doing  it." 

Why  didn't  Sandy  come?  How  late  he 
was!  Had  anything  happened  to  him? 

Twenty  minutes  later  she  heard  his  taxi 
stop.  He  was  the  only  resident  in  the  flats 
who  could  afford  a  taxi.  He  came  into  the 
kitchen.  There  was  a  bigness,  a  vitality 
about  him,  an  almost  challenging  mascu- 
linity. 

"What  a  stink  and  what  a  hole!  I  shall 
be  glad  to  get  out  of  it  to-morrow."  His 
kiss  was  casual  on  her  burning  cheek,  his 
eyes  never  actually  noted  her.  "You  were 
always  crazy  for  emerald  earrings,  Cora. 
Here  they  are."  He  put  a  package  down 
before  her.  "They're  good  style,  and  by 
Jove,  they  cost  a  pretty  penny!"  His 
laugh  was  a  pat  on  his  own  back.  "Any 
drinks  round?" 

Her  big  amber  eyes  clung  to  his  oblivious 
ones  with  a  frantic  pleading.  The  package 
on  the  table  seemed  like  an  offering  made 
by  a  man  in  passing.  It  was  almost  im- 
personal. 

"Put  'em  on."  He  turned  away. 

She  threw  her  dice  tremblingly. 

"Sandy,  Charles  Cass  is  coming  to  din- 
ner to-night." 

"By  Jove,  that's  good!  I  should  have 
had  to  go  out  in  the  rain  and  phone  him. 
I  wanted  to  tell  him  I'm  fixed  up  with  Lea 
Hewson." 

He  had  forgotten!  He  saw  no  reason 
why  Charles  Cass  should  not  come  to  the 
flat  in  Battersea.  He  had  forgotten ! 

She  saw  he  was  as  dead  to  her  as  if  she 
had  buried  him  and  stood  by  his  grave  side. 
She  cried  to  the  corpse,  as  only  women  will, 
"Sandy,  boy!" 

"By  Jove,"  he  said,  "there's  old  Cass, 
and  not  a  drink  in  sight!" 

She  heard  him  open  the  door. 

"Hullo,  Cass!  Cheer-o,  my  boy !  I  say, 
Lea  Hewson  fixed  up  to-day,  deed  of  part- 
nership signed — everything." 

"Splendid!  It's  jolly  to  be  near  the 
station  on  a  night  like  this.  I  couldn't  get 
a  taxi." 

"Hadn't  you  been  here  before?  By 
Jove,  that  Hewson  thing's  a  stroke  of 
luck!" 

She  heard  Charles  Cass'  heavy  voice. 

"No,  I  haven't  been  here  before,  but  I 
knew  where  you  hung  out.  Well,  let's  hear." 

So  even  he  had  known  all  the  time!  The 
knowledge  was  like  a  gnat  bite  in  the  coma 
of  death.  Her  brain  hardly  registered  it. 

All  through  the  simple,  badly  cooked 
meal  the  vibrant  buzz  of  their  business  talk 
bruised  her. 

Piecing  two  and  two  together  with  the 
care  of  a  student,  Charles  Cass  perceived 
what  she  had  meant  to  do — almost  what 
she  had  meant  to  say.  She  had  been  frus- 
trated by  the  utter  oblivion  of  the  man.  He 
perceived  her  not  so  much  a  woman  balked 
as  a  woman  walled  in — the  golden  idol  in 
very  truth  immured  for  all  eternity. 


She  washed  up  the  last  of  the  supper 
things.  The  distant  buzz  of  their  eager 
masculine  talk  still  beat  upon  her.  There 
were  only  a  couple  of  eggshells  and  an 
empty  sugar  bag  on  the  kitchen  table.  She 
opened  the  little  door  under  the  sink  and 
bent  to  put  the  debris  in  the  pail.  She  put 
in  the  eggshells  and  the  sugar  bag. 
with  a  start  she  put  the  third  object 
on  the  table. 

It  was  the  unopened  packet  conta: 
the  emerald  earrings. 


lining 
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All  Leather 

Fine  Leather 

A  truly  remarkable  shoe  for  $6,  made  of  the  famous 
Trostan  Calfskin,  a  high  grade  leather  from  one  of  the 
country's  foremost  tanneries. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  shoe  like  it,  even  at  a  higher 
price.  It  represents  the  lowest  possible  profit  for  us  and 
for  Selz  Dealers. 

Don't  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  until  you  see  this  Selz  sSix. 
Compare  it  with  shoes  costing  more.  Then  you'll  cer- 
tainly choose  this  Selz$Six. 

You  cannot  buy  a  shoe  at  this  price  bringing  greater 
satisfaction.  No  shoe  proves  better  that  Selz  believes  in 
"a  finer  shoe  at  a  lower  price." 

Over  30,000  Selz  Dealers  will  market  this  shoe.  The 
price  is  stamped  upon  it,  to  identify  it. 

1871     SELZ  1921 

CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH 


LOOK  FOR  THIS 
ON  THE  SOLE  OF 
THIS  SHOE  — 
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T^pofs  That  ^eauttjij  the  Landscape 


A 


Gradually  American  landscapes  have  been  changing. 
Into  the  bleak  monotone  of  the  countryside  has  come 
the  colorful  warmth  of  rich  red  and  soft  green  roofs. 
The  skyline  blooms  with  beauty. 

Not  only  do  attractive  roofs  add  much  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  landscape  but  they  heighten  your  appre- 
ciation and  enjoyment  of  your  home. 

For  any  steep-roofed  building  —  Everlastic  Multi 
or  Single  Shingles,  with  their  surface  of  natural  red  or 
green  crushed  slate,  are  distinctive  and  suitable.  They 
are  easy  to  lay,  weather  all  storms,  form  a  substantial, 
fire-resisting  roof.  Everlastic  Roofings  are  surprisingly 
moderate  in  cost,  as  a  result  of  our  huge  quantity 
production  and  readily  available  warehouses. 

In  roll  roofings  there  are  two  styles  —  one  slate- 
surfaced  in  red  or  green  and  the  other  the  ever-popular 
plain-surfaced  Everlastic  "Rubber"  Roofing. 

That  Everlastic  Roofings  are  invariably  satisfactory 
may  be  accounted  for  by  The  Barrett  Company's  sixty 
years  of  roofing  experience. 

When  you  buy— be  sure  it£  Everlastic. 


New  York 

Cleveland 

Birmingham 

Syracuse 

Atlanta 

Washington 

Toledo 

Bethlehem 

Omaha 


Your  Choice  of 
Four  Styles 

Evtrlastic    Multi  -  Shinties.  Four 

skingles  in  one.  Tough,  elastic, 
durable.  Made  of  high-grade  water- 
proo6ng  materials  and  surfaced  with 
crushed  slate,  red  or  green.  When 
laid  they  look  exactly  like  individual 
shingles  and  make  a  roof  worthy  of 
the  finest  buildings.  Fire-resisting. 
Need  no  painting. 

Everlastic  Single  Shingles.  Same  ma- 
terial and  art-finish  (red  or  green)  as 
the  Multi-Shingles,  but  made  in 
single  shingles;  size  8  x  12  J<  inches. 
A  finished  roof  of  Everlastic  Single 
Shingles  is  far  more  beautiful  than  an 
ordinary  shingle  roof  and  costs  less 
per  year  of  service. 

Everlastic  Slate  -  Surfaced  Roofing. 

The  most  beautiful  and  enduring  roll 
roofing  made.  Surfaced  with  crushed 
slate  in  art-shades  of  red  or  green. 
Requires  no  painting.  Nails  and 
cement  in  each  roll. 

Everlastic  " Rubber"  Roofing.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  buildings 
all  over  the  country  are  protected 
from  wind  and  weather  by  Everlastic 
"Rubber"  Roofing.  It  is  tough, 
pliable,  elastic,  durable  and  very  low 
in  price.  It  is  easy  to  lay;  no  skilled 
labor  required.  Nails  and  cement  in- 
cluded in  each  roll. 
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"I  might,"  added  the  other  with  the  air 
an  artist  who  would  put  the  finishing 
uches  on  a  masterpiece — "I  might  run 
ound  to  the  papers  a  little  later  and  try- 
get  'em  to  keep  the  story  out,  but" — 
threw  his  long  arms,  palms  outward — 
v hat's  the  use?  It's  a  gen-u-ine  narrative 
it  stands,  so  I  think  I'll  call  it  a  day's 
>rk  an'  amble  down  an'  hit  the  hay." 
He  rose  to  go,  but  Mr.  Weston  reached 
er  and  laid  a  detaining  hand  on  his  arm. 
"Wait  a  minute!"  he  exclaimed.  "I 
int  to  talk  to  you.  You're  just  the  guy 
n  lookin'  for.  I  think  I  have  somethin' 
at'll  interest  you.  What's  your  moniker, 
yway?  " 

The  tall  one  paused  and  eyed  the  other 
tently. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  as  you  have,"  he 
dged.  "I'm  pretty  well  hooked  up  as  it 
now,  an'  I  don't  aim  to  make  no  change, 
ill,  if  it  will  do  you  any  good  I'll  state 
at  my  name  is  Haines.  Some  folks  call 
i  Happy  Haines." 

"I've  heard  of  you,"  broke  in  Mr.  Wes- 
n  enthusiastically.  "Gosh!  That  was 
lie  story  you  pulled  about  the  haunted 
cus  last  summer.  It  bid  the  rest  of  the 
nch  good-by !  I  seen  it  copied  in  all  the 
I  papers.  It  was  a  bear." 
"It  weren't  so  bad,"  conceded  the  re- 
ubtable  Mr.  Haines,  softening  visibly 
der  this  tribute  to  his  prowess.  "For  the 
rden  variety,  it  might've  been  worse." 
"I  should  say  it  might!"  confirmed  the 
presario  with  extreme  unction.  "I've 
d  my  eye  on  you  ever  since  I  read  that 
>ry.  An'  I've  been  tellin'  myself  that  you 
is  the  kind  of  guy  I  wanted  to  hook  up 
th.  Now  if  you'll  glue  your  ear  to  the 
aund  an'  listen  a  minute  I'll  give  you  the 
ospectus." 

Mr.  Haines  resumed  his  seat. 

"Shoot  whenever  you  get  ready,"  he 

uchsafed  laconically. 

Weston's  Great  Idea 

"My  long  suit,"  began  Mr.  Weston,  wav- 

I  a  declamatory  hand,  "if  you  was  to  ast 
;  what  my  long  suit  was,  I'd  have  to 
nfess  it  were  knowin'  what  the  public 
ints  an'  then  givin'  it  to  'em." 
"Sounds  good  for  a  starter,"  attested 
e  press  agent. 

"You  bet  it  does,  but  that  ain't  all  of  it. 
n  the  sole  owner  of  as  tidy  a  little  propo- 
ion  in  the  way  of  a  Tom  show  as  you  ever 
m.  I  just  closed  a  mighty  good  season  an' 
aim  to  pull  some  new  stuff  next  year 
at'll  be  a  riot." 

"Yeah,"  acquiesced  Mr.  Haines  without 
y  noticeable  display  of  enthusiasm. 
"Yep,"  continued  the  impresario  after 
had  given  this  last  statement  time  to 
»k  in  and  have  due  effect — "yep;  I  have 
ganized  on  new  lines  altogether,  an'  I'm 
goin'  to  pull  a  real  sensation!  What 
)uld  you  say  if  I  was  to  tell  you  that  I  was 
goin'  to  have  two  Uncle  Toms,  two 
arks  the  lawyer,  two  Simon  Legrees  and  a 
lole  flock  of  Little  Evas?  What  do  you 
iow  about  that?" 

Mr.  Haines  opened  his  mouth  to  reply, 
it  the  other  did  not  give  him  a  chance. 
"You  got  to  go  along  with  the  times," 
plained  Mr.  Weston.  "You  got  to  keep 
sp,  Mr.  Haines.  An'  if  you  don't  walk 
yse  enough  to  the  band  wagon  you  don't 
iow  what  tune  they're  playin'.  Take  the 
■cus,  for  instance.  How  did  it  start?  One 
ig  an'  a  singin'  clown  who  used  to 

II  himself  a  Shaksperean  jester.  You 
dn't  have  to  be  a  showman  them  days, 
:cause  you  wasn't  stacked  up  against 
mpetition,  but  when  they  quit  hittin'  the 
it  an'  took  to  the  rails  what  happened? 
hree  rings  an'  two  stages— that's  what 
ippened!"  exclaimed  Mr,  Weston,  an- 
gering himself.  "Them  old-time  kinkers 
is  pretty  wise.  They  knowed  a  thing  or 
to,  an'  got  hep  to  that  bunko  bronco 
•jfT. 

"They  wanted  a  feller  to  come  out  of  the 
ain  top,  claimin'  he  couldn't  see  half 
6  show.  That's  what  them  guys  was 
okin'  for.  They  don't  aim  for  you  to  sec 
all  nowadays.  The  idea  is  to  fill  you  so 
11  of  soup  that  you'd  throw  up  the  sponge 
fore  you  get  to  the  roast.  Huh!  Pretty 
se  guineas,  them  fellows!" 
"  But  you  can  only  use  one  set  of  actors 
a  time,  an'  what's  the  use  of  carryin'  ex- 
3s  baggage?"  combated  Mr.  Haines  as 
on  as  Mr.  Weston  paused  for  breath  in 
e  exposition  of  his  theories. 


(Continued  from  Page  13) 

"The  flash,  kiddo!"  expounded  Mr. 
Weston  tolerantly  as  he  poked  an  admoni- 
tory finger  at  the  third  button  of  his  audi- 
tor's waistcoat.  "  It's  the  flash  on  the  street, 
kiddo!  Do  you  get  me?  I'm  aimin'  to  give 
them  tall-grass  hicks  a  pleasant  time  in 
passin'.  Do  you  suppose  they  stop  to  start 
a  argument  an'  add  and  subtract?  Do  you 
think  anybody  does  that  pays  their  money 
to  go  to  a  hall  show  nowadays?  If  it  wasn't 
for  the  ballyhoo  an'  the  hokum,  many  a 
opery  house  on  the  main  drag  in  little  old 
New  York  would  beinmournin'.  It  wouldn't 
be  no  jest  about  hungry  actors  chewin'  the 
scenery.  If  you  ever  get  the  Broadway- 
show  habit  you're  own  brother  to  a  grey- 
hound, because  when  one  of  them  babies 
gets  sense  an'  runs  cunnin'  he's  a  candi- 
date for  the  dog  pound." 

"Well,  you  might  make  it  a  go  at  that," 
conceded  the  other  cautiously.  "A  spread 
on  the  street  an'  a  first-class  band  goes  a 
long  way.  Then  if  you  have  plenty  of 
Janes  in  the  parade  it  goes  further  than 
that.  How  'bout  your  costumes?  " 

"Costumes!"  enthused  Mr.  Weston.  "I 
should  worry  about  costumes !  Why,  say, 
Happy,  just  as  soon  as  the  Hippodrome 
closed  this  spring  I  beat  'em  all  to  the  first 
choice  of  the  Dillingham  deadwood.  I 
didn't  do  nothin'  but  grab  them  fairy  cos- 
tumes, wings  an'  all,  which  is  great  stuff  for 
the  angel  scene.  I  got  a  whole  raft  of  junk. 
Everything  from  full  suits  of  armor  to  the 
trousseau  of  them  high-divin'  girls.  They 
never  seen  nothin'  like  it  in  the  jungles.  In 
towns  where  they  have  sidewalks  an'  we 
make  two-day  stands  I  can  switch  the  street 
scenery  and  make  'em  think  it  cost  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  put  out  the  show.  Goin' 
some,  ain't  it?  " 

"Make  arrangements  for  your  dogs? 
Them's  important." 

"Have  I?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Weston  with 
rising  inflection.  "  Let  me  tell  you,  Happy, 
I've  done  somethin'  which  no  guy  in  the 
business  ever  had  nerve  to  do  before.  I've 
pulled  a  new  one." 

"Yeh?"  interrogated  the  other. 

"That's  what  I  said,"  confirmed  Mr. 
Weston.  "I  didn't  do  nothin'  but  send 
down  to  a  hombre  in  Kentucky  which  raises 
the  only  Simon-pure  bloodhounds  in  this 
country.  I  just  bought  twenty  of  'em  in  a 
bunch.  What  do  you  know  about  that?" 

"Got  'em  for  a  gift,  I  suppose.  Them 
Kentuckians  is  always  throwin'  stuff  out 
of  the  window,"  vouchsafed  the  other  with 
the  air  of  one  who  harbored  recollections 
of  Blue  Grass  benefactions. 

"Sure  I  did,"  replied  Mr.  Weston  ironi- 
cally. "The  guy  give  'em  to  me  because  I 
handed  him  twenty  one-hundred-dollar 
promises  signed  by  your  Uncle  Samuel  to 
pay  bearer  on  demand." 

"Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they 
was  real,  honest-to-goodness  bloodhounds? 
Them  long- eared,  low -set,  distressed - 
appearin'  agents — the  kind  that  looks  like 
the  lamentations  of  a  loser?"  queried  Mr. 
Haines. 

Happy  Joins  Up 

"They're  the  real  McCoy,  Happy,"  re- 
turned the  impresario  earnestly.  "Every 
one  of  'em  has  a  pedigree  which  carries  him 
back  to  Columbus.  Just  watch  me,  I'll 
show  'em  a  thing  or  two !  Now  I've  told  you 
the  top  and  bottom  of  it,"  he  concluded, 
"so  let's  get  down  to  business.  I'm  lookin' 
for  a  partner.  Now  wait  a  minute  before 
you  tell  me  you  ain't  no  come-on,  because 
he  don't  have  to  put  in  a  nickel— no,  not  a 
sou  markee." 

Mr.  Haines  had  risen  to  leave,  but  sat 
down  again.  "No?"  he  exclaimed  incred- 
ulously. "  He  don't  have  to  put  in  his  jack? 
What  s  the  rest  of  it?" 

"He's  got  to  put  in  brains,"  intoned  Mr. ' 
Weston  with  solemn  emphasis.  "I'm  lookin' 
for  that  brand  of  goods.  I  want  a  all-'round 
fellow  that  can  go  ahead  or  stay  back  with 
the  show.  I'm  willin'  to  declare  that  kind 
of  a  guy  in  with  the  profit!." 

The  agent  settled  back  in  his  chair. 
"Sounds  a  little  like  gamblin'  for  a  livin'," 
he  hazarded. 

"Not  much!"  retorted  the  other.  "What 
are  you  gettin'  now?" 

"  Draggin'  down  a  hundred  iron  men,  an' 
guaranteed  forty  weeks." 

"An'  payin'  your  own  expenses?" 

"Yep,  payin  my  own." 

"That's  the  trouble  with  you  chronic 
salary  grabbers,"  exclaimed  the  impresario 


triumphantly.  "  I  figured  they  had  you  on 
a  starvation  diet!  Here  you  are,  the  best 
ever,  an'  workin'  for  yourboard  an'  clothes." 

"Well,  it's  sure  money  anyhow,"  com- 
bated Mr.  Haines. 

"Oh,  yes!"  shot  back  Mr.  Weston  ironi- 
cally. "It's  sure — what  there  is  of  it.  An' 
if  a  fellow  wants  to  stay  in  the  nine  hole 
all  his  life  and  be  throwed  on  the  scrap  pile 
just  the  minute  he  loses  his  speed  it's  up  to 
him.  But  what  surprises  me  is  that  you 
never  thought  of  launchin'  out  in  business 
for  yourself.  It's  the  only  way  to  put  your 
future  in  front  of  you." 

"I  have  thought  of  it,"  admitted  Mr. 
Haines.  "But  that's  as  far  as  it  ever  got, 
an'  " 

"Now  listen  to  me,"  broke  in  the  show- 
man. "You  know  what  I  got.  I  have  two 
cars  to  carry  the  outfit,  all  the  equipment, 
an'  I  put  up  the  money  for  to  start  the 
show  on  the  road.  I  hire  an'  pay  the  actors, 
but  I  need  a  first-class  agent.  Now  I  ain't 
a-goin'  the  long  way  round.  I'm  just  a-goin' 
to  make  you  a  flat  offer.  I'll  allow  you 
twenty-five  a  week  to  pay  expenses  an' 
keep  you  in  smokes.  On  top  of  that  I'll  give 
you  a  20  per  cent  interest  in  the  profits. 
It's  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  an'  I  don't 
want  no  stallin'.  If  you  want  it,  talk  quick." 

All  his  life  Mr.  Haines  had  been  making 
quick  decisions.  He  studied  a  moment, 
then  reached  a  long  arm  across  the  table 
and  grasped  the  speaker's  hand. 

"I'm  with  you,"  he  exclaimed.  "You 
talk  real  language.  Just  let  me  know  when 
I'm  supposed  to  join  up  and  I'll  be  on  deck." 

Glories  on  Parade 

Anyone  possessing  half  an  understanding 
of  such  things  would  have  sensed  at  first 
sight  that  Mr.  Haines  was  a  showman.  The 
broad-rimmed  hat,  encircled  by  a  black 
band,  the  waistcoat  cut  somewhat  lower 
than  was  usual,  with  a  modest  monogram 
worked  in  pale  green  silk  just  below  the 
lower  left-hand  pocket,  the  wide-skirted 
coat  bound  with  braid,  and  the  trousers  of 
a  very  pronounced  stripe — all  proclaimed 
the  livery  of  his  calling.  But  in  addition  to 
these  things  there  was  a  big  three-carat 
yellow  diamond  that  sat  like  a  headlight 
halfway  down  Mr.  Haines'  shirt  bosom.  It 
is  not  a  breach  of  confidence  to  state  that 
this  was  Mr.  Haines'  most  prized  posses- 
sion. In  the  language  of  his  people  it  was 
his  front,  and  the  prima  facie  evidence  of 
that  certain  achievement  always  connected 
with  affluence. 

Time  and  again  untoward  happening  had 
placed  its  owner  in  situations  where  others 
might  have  sacrificed  personal  adornment 
to  more  material  demands,  but  these  had 
always  been  bridged  over  by  hook  or  crook. 

"  They  never  put  my  ice  where  it  melted 
yet,"  he  would  say  in  moments  of  confi- 
dence. "Yep,  I've  been  up  against  it  a 
million  times,  but  I  hung  on  to  the  old 
headlight." 

And  now  from  a  coign  of  vantage  on  the 
steps  of  the  courthouse  of  a  little  Southern 
country  town  the  general  agent  of  the 
mighty  Weston  Combined  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  Shows  watched  the  time-honored 
parade  coming  down  the  street. 

"It  sure  does  make  a  noise,"  he  solilo- 
quized as  he  cast  the  eye  of  experience  over 
the  ensemble. 

The  band  in  their  new  uniforms  came 
first.  Then  there  were  two  Marks  bestriding 
diminutive  donkeys.  These  were  followed 
by  a  couple  of  ebony-colored  Uncle  Toms 
lolling  back  in  a  four-wheeled  vehicle. 
Simon  Legree  and  his  double  drove  a 
recalcitrant-looking  mule,  and  then  came 
an  open  barouche  in  which  were  seated  four 
separate  and  distinct  Little  Evas.  They 
might  have  been  somewhat  over  the  age 
limit,  but  Happy  had  to  confess  that  they 
were-  attractive.  Behind  the  carriage  con- 
taining this  galaxy  of  beauty  came  the 
piece  do  resistance.  Twenty  small  boys 
walked  in  single  file  and  each  boy  was 
leading  a  real,  honest-to-goodness  blood- 
hound, guaranteed  by  one  of  the  most 
noted  breeders  in  Kentucky  to  be  cus- 
todian of  the  very  bluest  blood  that  ever 
coursed  through  the  anatomy  of  a  dog. 

"Makes  a  real  spectacle,"  commented 
Happy  as  the  parade  swept  past.  "  It  sure 
ought  to  wake  'em  up  after  the  little  old 
dinky  Tom  shows  they've  been  lookin'  at." 

"What,  kind  of  a  show  would  you  call 
this,  mister?"  piped  an  inquiring  voice  at 
Mr.  Haines'  elbow  and  interrupting  his 


Apart 


in  One 


Second 


Together 
in  Three! 


As  simple 
as  that! 


SAFETY  RgSrOR 


Safe  and  san- 
itary. Pleases 
instantly,  and  so 
thoroughly  that 
its  satisfied  users 
everywhere  are 
its  best  sales- 
men. Proof: — 
2,000,000  in  reg- 
ular use  before 
it  was  ever  ad- 
vertised! 

"Just  like  wiping 
your  face  with  a  towel." 
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TRq  Drill  that  has 


"YANKEE" 
Chain  Drills  Nos. 
1500  and  500  nave 
this  same  Auto- 
matic 
Friction 
and 

Ratchet 
Feed 


Gear 

Shifter 
between 
small 
gears 


The  "YANKEE"  Bench  Drill 
knows — better  than  you  could  possibly 
know  yourself — just  how  much  pressure 
each  job  needs — and  applies  exactly 
the  right  pressure  automatically.  No 
hand  feeding! 

It  lets  you  make  speed  in  soft  metal 
or  tough  metal,  with  small  bits  or 
large,  without  fear  of  breaking  bits  or 
marring  the  job. 

Just  place  work  and  turn 
crank  at  any  speed.  Friction 
Feed  quickly  runs  drill 
down  to  contact.  Then 
Ratchet  Feed  begins  auto- 
matically. 

Two  speeds,  regulated  by 
a  finger  touch  on  gear 
shifter. 

The ' '  Yankee ' '  Automatic 
Feed  lets  you  have  one  hand 
free.  Drill  can't  jam  or 
strip — knock-off  halts  feed 
when  drill  reaches  either 
extreme. 


"YANKEE"  Bench  Drill 

No.  1005.  Two  speeds,  3-jaw  chuck. 
Holds  drills  up  to  3^  in.  Height, 
28  in. 

No.  1003.  One  speed,  3-jaw  chuck. 
Holds  drills  up  to  \±  in.  Height, 
18%  in. 

'  'YANKEE"  Vise  No. 990 

Shown  at  left.  Designed  for 
use  on  "Yankee"  Bench  Drills. 
Accurately  machined  to  hold 
work  square  when  used  either 
flat  or  on  side.  Swivel  jaw 
(removable)  for  holding  round  or 
taper  work. 

Your  Dealer  Can  Supply  You 


soliloquy.  "Somebody  was  sayin'  it  were 
Ten  Nights  in  a  Barroom." 

Mr.  Haines  wheeled  about  and  withered 
the  speaker  with  a  glance. 

"It's  the  greatest  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
show  which  ever  was  on  the  road,"  he 
rasped  shortly. 

"Nope,"  returned  the  other  with  con- 
viction, "this  ain't  no  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
You're  mistook,  young  man." 

"How  so?" 

"Where's  the  bloodhounds?"  retorted 
the  other,  as  one  who  clinches  an  argument. 
"  If  it  was  to  be  what  you  say,  they'd  have 
'em." 

"You  wouldn't  see  a  elephant  crossin' 
the  street,"  sneered  Mr.  Haines.  "Can't 
you  see  'em  passin'  before  your  very  eyes?" 

"What?  Them?  You  call  them  blood- 
hounds? Why,  young  man,  them  funny- 
lookin'  dogs  is  beagles!" 

A  little  knot  of  bystanders,  attracted  by 
the  argument,  gathered  to  listen  and,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  numbers  were  speedily 
augmented.  It  did  not  take  Mr.  Haines 
long  to  discover  that  he  was  decidedly  in 
the  minority. 

"I'll  bet  any  man  here  ten  dollars  that 
them  dogs  are  the  real  thing  in  blood- 
hounds," he  snarled,  completely  losing  his 
equanimity. 

"I  wouldn't  want  to  win  your  money  on 
no  such  a  foolish  proposition,  neighbor," 
returned  an  ancient  citizen  earnestly.  "I've 
been  lookin'  at  perades  of  Uncle  Tom's 
show  for  nigh  onto  fifty  years,  an'  I  never 
seen  dogs  like  that  advertised  as  blood- 
hounds. It  ain't  the  real  thing  an'  I  cal- 
culate that  if  the  rest  of  the  outfit  is  like 
the  dogs  it's  a  mighty  poor  excuse  for  a 
show." 

Farther  down  the  street  Mr.  Haines  ran 
into  his  partner. 

"How  did  you  like  the  parade?"  queried 
that  worthy. 

"All  right,"  responded  Mr.  Haines 
shortly,  "but  them  towners  is  makin'  some 
squawk  about  the  dogs.  I  got  into  a  awful 
argument  a  few  minutes  ago." 

"Huh,  what  was  they  sayin'?" 

"  Just  exactly  what  I  was  afraid  of.  They 
say  they  ain't  bloodhounds.  It  might  crab 
the  show,  at  that." 

Empty  Benches 

"Crab  nothin' ! "  retorted  Mr.  Weston  op- 
timistically. "They  can't  go  against  the 
flash  we  made  on  the  street,  Happy.  It 
ain't  the  first  time  I've  seen  guys  stickin' 
around  on  the  sidewalk,  roastin'  a  show,  an' 
they  was  the  first  in  line  when  the  ticket 
office  opened." 

But  when  the  time  came  for  the  evening 
performance,  and  the  curtain  was  rung  up, 
Mr.  Weston  received  the  jolt  of  his  mana- 
gerial lifetime.  The  house  was  barely 
one-quarter  filled.  The  paid  admissions 
amounted  to  a  paltry  thirty-four  dollars. 
True,  a  goodly  crowd  was  on  hand  when 
the  band  gave  the  preliminary  concert  on 
the  street,  but  after  it  was  over  it  melted 
away. 

"How  do  you  account  for  it?"  he  in- 
quired of  Mr.  Haines  as  they  wended  their 
way  back  to  the  cars.  "  Mebbe  they've  had 
too  many  shows  lately,  or  somethin'  like 
that?" 

"Search  me,"  replied  the  agent.  "No- 
body knows  the  show  business.  When  I 
was  with  the  big  one  we  often  landed  in  a 
town  that  looked  a  hundred  per  cent  an' 
we  didn't  get  horse  feed.  Of  course,  as  I 
said  before,  it  might  be  them  dogs,  but  " 

"Dogs  nothin'!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Weston 
with  heat.  "How  could  they  queer  it? 
Can't  you  find  no  other  alibi,  Happy?  You 
wait  until  we  get  to  the  next  town  and  I'll 
give  you  a  manifestation." 

"The  next  town  is  always  the  best  one 
in  the  show  game,"  vouchsafed  Mr.  Haines. 

But  the  next  town,  or  the  one  after  that, 
proved  no  exception  to  the  first  stand  so 
far  as  cash  receipts  were  concerned.  Mr. 
Weston  was  always  optimistic,  Mr.  Haines 
noncommittal.  But  when  the  first  two 
weeks  had  passed  and  the  intake  was  not 
sufficient  to  pay  the  railroad  transporta- 
tion, not  to  mention  the  salaries  of  the 
actors,  the  impresario's  manner  lost  a  great 
deal  of  its  accustomed  assurance  and  his 


supply  of  ready  cash  had  dwindled  from 
thousands  to  a  few  paltry  hundreds. 

"You  might  have  been  right,  Happy, 
about  them  dogs,"  hazarded  Mr.  Weston 
one  day  when  he  and  the  agent  were  hold- 
ing a  debate  on  the  outlook.  "There's  just 
a  chance  that  you  might've  struck  it." 

"Ain't  no  chance  a-tall,"  vouchsafed 
Mr.  Haines.  "I  don't  want  to  pose  as  one 
of  them  I-told-you-so  guys,  but  when  you 
first  spoke  about  gettin'  them  long-eared 
calamities  I  thought  you  was  takin'  a 
chance.  Now  I  know  it.  I've  been  around 
a  good  deal  when  the  parade  was  on  the 
street,  an'  the  talk  is  always  the  same. 
'Where's  the  bloodhounds?'  Every  small- 
town jay  has  it  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue." 

"  Well,  what  are  we  goin'  to  do?  "  voiced 
Mr.  Weston.  "Ain't  you  got  no  suggestion 
to  make,  Happy?" 

"If  I  was  you,"  counseled  the  agent,  "I 
wouldn't  lose  no  time  gettin'  to  the  tele- 
graph office  and  I'd  burn  up  the  wires  to 
Cincinnati  to  old  Al  Runyon.  He  always 
has  a  flock  of  Great  Danes  on  hand.  Tell 
him  to  ship  you  four  or  five  of  'em  by  ex- 
press. We  should  get  'em  at  Greenville 
Friday.  Then  I  think  you  will  see  business 
take  a  jump." 

Good  Old  Simon  Legree 

"But  what'll  I  do  with  the  pack  of  meat 
destroyers  I  have  on  hand  now?"  pro- 
tested Mr.  Weston.  "They  stand  me  two 
thousand  bucks." 

"Get  a  bottle  of  red  ink  an'  mark  'em 
off  the  ledger,"  responded  Mr.  Haines. 
"Query  the  feller  you  got  'em  from  down 
in  Kentucky  and  tell  him  he  can  have  'em 
back  at  half  price.  If  you  can't  do  that, 
give  'em  away." 

"It's  murder,"  groaned  Mr.  Weston 
ruefully.  "But  I  guess  it's  the  only  way  to 
play  the  hand.  If  we  don't  do  somethin' 
we'll  die  a  horrible  death  right  here.  Hike 
for  the  telegraph  office,  Happy,  an'  get 
busy." 

Later  in  the  afternoon  a  telegram  was 
handed  Mr.  Haines.  As  he  tore  the  yellow 
envelope  open  and  read  the  message  his 
jaw  dropped. 

"Bad  news?"  queried  Mr.  Weston,  who 
had  been  watching  him  narrowly. 

"Worse'n  that,"  bleated  Mr.  Haines; 
"it's  the  blow-off." 

He  smoothed  the  telegram  out  on  the 
palm  of  his  hand  and  read: 

"Clean  out  of  dogs  of  any  kind.  Sorry. 

"Runyon." 

"  It  sure  is  the  undertaker's  gig,  Happy," 
vouchsafed  Mr.  Weston  in  the  awed  tones 
of  one  who  has  to  admit  absolute  failure. 
"We  gotta  close  the  show  an'  hike  home. 
How  fur  is  it  to  the  big  town?  " 

Mr.  Haines  drew  a  fat  yellow  railroad 
folder  from  his  inside  pocket. 

"Four  hundred  an'  fifty-eight  miles  from 
the  main  drag  as  the  crow  flies, ' '  he  gloomed, 

"It's  the  first  time  my  foot  slipped, 
Hap,"  ventured  Mr.  Weston  in  extenua- 
tion. "The  very  first  time  they  put  me  or, 
the  toboggan,  an'  to  think  of  it — just  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  hand  the  hicks  the  rea 
thing!" 

But  notwithstanding  the  tragic  endinj 
of  Mr.  Weston's  dreams  regarding  th( 
elevation  of  the  drama,  other  Tom  show; 
will  be  taking  the  road  just  as  soon  as  th< 
spring  days  are  upon  us  and  the  sunn} 
season  holds  sway. 

Some  of  them  will  play  in  tents  an< 
others  in  local  opera  houses;  buckets  o 
tears  will  be  spilled  as  the  various  Littl 
Evas  kiss  the  world  good-by;  while  shrieK  j 
of  appreciative  laughter  will  greet  the  mis ! 
takes  of  Marks  the  lawyer,  and  the  antic 
of  the  irrepressible  Topsy. 

The  band  and  the  bloodhounds  will  b 
coming  down  the  street  again.  The  fa 
miliar  figure  of  Eliza  executing  acrobati 
stunts  across  acres  of  undulating  canva 
camouflaged  to  look  like  ice  will  be  easi' 
recognized.  Simon  Legree  will  be  crackin 
his  murderous  bull  whip  over  the  padde 
shoulders  of  an  unresisting  Uncle  Ton 
What  a  forceful  and  convincing  actor  th 
former  has  always  been ! 

Good  Old  Simon  Legree! 
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—and  in  spite  of  low  price 
the  quality  is  maintained 

During  the  thirty-five  years  that  this  com- 
>any  has  been  designing  and  tailoring  high- 
jrade,  made-to-measure  clothes,  whenever  it 
:ame  to  a  choice  between  the  maintenance  of 
juality  and  the  cheapening  of  our  product, 
K.ahn  quality  has  never  suffered — the  Kahn  stand- 
rd  has  never  been  lowered. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  creating  through 
Cahn  quality  a  great  demand  for  our  clothes, 
ve  have  naturally  been  enabled  to  produce  in 
;reat  volume,  and  that  single  advantage  has  been 
ufficient  to  keep  the  price  of  Kahn  Clothes 
lways  within  the  reach  of  gentlemen  of  mod- 
rate  means  and  of  careful  buying  habits. 

The  soundness  of  this  policy  has  proved  out 
n  practice  —  today  the  Kahn  Tailoring  Com- 
>any  is  the  world's  largest  producer  of  fine, 
ailored-to-measure  clothes. 

Such  exclusiveness  of  design,  such  careful 
land  tailoring,  such  all-wool  purity  of  materials 
nd  such  perfection  of  fit  apparently  justify 
>rices  far  in  excess  of  anything  that  Kahn 
lealers  will  ever  ask  you  to  pay. 

Particularly  at  this  time  the  surprising  econ-  . 
>my  of  Kahn  clothes  is  an  unanswerable  argu- 
nent.   There  is  a  Kahn  dealer  near  at  hand  ready 
o  measure  you  for  perfect  fitting  clothes  of 
juality. 
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FROM  out  in  Kansas  comes  a  challenge 
to  throw  the  spotlight  on  the  country 
school,  to  forget  crop  conditions  for  a 
moment  and  consider  school  conditions,  to 
take  our  eyes  from  the  blackboard  of  trade 
and  labor  quotations  and  allow  them  to  rest 
for  an  instant  on  the  blackboard  of  the 
country  school. 

The  individual  who  threw  this  challenge 
at  me  is  Lorraine  Elizabeth  Wooster,  state 
superintendent  of  education  for  the  com- 
monwealth of  Kansas,  a  woman  who  has 
done  teaching  service  of  one  kind  or  another 
in  every  state  of  the  Union  save  seven  and 
is  a  national  figure  in  educational  circles. 

"In  these  days,"  she  declares,  "the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  are  making 
themselves  heard  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation  as  to  the  extent  in  which  they  are 
being  deprived  of  a  fair  profit  on  their 
investment  and  labor  in  their  work  of 
feeding  America — not  to  mention  a  large 
part  of  Europe.  Through  their  National 
Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus  they  are 
getting  the  ears  of  the  lawmakers  and 
driving  home  the  fact  that  if  this  country 
is  to  escape  a  severe  attack  of  hard  times 
the  farmers  must  have  a  better  chance  to 
finance  themselves,  to  distribute  farm  prod- 
ucts in  a  less  costly  and  wasteful  way  and 
to  have  a  squarer  and  fairer  deal  all  around. 

"But  I  haven't  heard  any  citizen  voicing 
any  worry  about  the  country  schools.  So 
far  as  any  noise  about  the  little  white 
schoolhouse  of  the  farming  districts  is  con- 
cerned you  might  imagine  that  all  is  well 
with  that  famous  and  familiar  institution. 

"Well,  it  isn't.  There's  something  de- 
cidedly the  matter  with  the  whole  country- 
school  system  of  America,  and  it  needs  to 
be  fixed  or  this  good  country  of  ours  is 
going  to  suffer  greatly  as  a  result. 

"Probably  there  is  not  a  person  in 
America  who  will  not  instantly  admit  that 
the  foundation  of  our  whole  educational 
system  is  the  country  schools.   They  are 
the  feeders  for  all  the  institutions  higher 
up — the  colleges,  the  universities 
and  the  technical  and  professional 
schools  of  every  kind.    The  raw  ma- 
terials must  come  to  these  institutions 
mainly  from  the  country  schools,  in 
which  at  least  half  of  the  pupils  of 
America  are  educated,  and  from  the 
town  high  schools,  which  are  directly 
fed  by  these  rural  springs  of  learning." 

The  One*Room  School 


"To-day  the  country  schools  are 
being  underfed,  undernourished,  to  an 
extent  which  scarcely  anyone  seems 
to  realize.  Of  the  funds  spent 
for  education  in  America  23  per 
cent  goes  to  the  common 
schools  of  the  cities  and  only  9 
per  cent  to  those  of  the  country 
districts — the  balance,  or  68 
per  cent,  to  the  institutions  of 
higher  education.  This  is  some- 
thing like  starving  the  stomach 
in  order  to  spend  without  stint 
for  facial  creams,  skin  foods  and 
other  tonsorial  luxuries.  This 
comparison  is,  of  course,  extreme, 
and  may  be  offensive  to  those 
identified  with  higher  education; 
but  it _  will  serve  to  drive  home 
the  point  that  as  a  nation  we  are 
spending  prodigally  in  the  finish- 
ing end  of  our  educational  system 
and  starving  the  end  which  must 
be  depended  upon  to  give  the 
finishers  worthy  materials  on 
which  to  work.  Besides,  only  a 
small  percentage  of  those  at  the 
starting  end  reach  the  finishers. 

"There  are  about  200,000  one- 
room,  one-teacher  country 
schools  in  the  United  States. 
Fully  20  per  "cent  of  them  could 
be  consolidated  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  their  pupils,  their 
patrons  and  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Personally  I  believe  that 
70,000  of  them  should  be  wiped 
out  in  this  way. 

"By  far  the  larger  share  of  the 
country  schools  of  America  are 
not  doing  their  work  as  they 
should  because  they  are  not  given 
the  means  with  which  to  do  it. 
The  money  which  should  go  to 


making  them  the  right  kind  of  foundation 
builders  goes  to  the  city  and  to  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

"  Put  it  this  way :  The  educational  system 
of  this  country  is  being  overfed  at  the  top 
and  underfed  at  the  bottom.  That  tells 
the  story ! 

"The  number  of  country  schoolhouses  in 
America  which  are  not  fit  shelters  for 
pupils  and  teachers  is  amazing.  Those 
which  are  not  actually  uncomfortable  and 
unsanitary  are  dreary  and  desolate  boxes 
of  the  sort  which  any  normal  human  being 
wishes  to  get  away  from.  But  the  emphasis 
of  the  indictment  lies  against  their  equip- 
ment, their  provision  for  doing  the  work 
they  are  intended  to  do.  Then  take  the» 
matter  of  length  of  the  school  term — the 
quantity,  not  the  quality,  of  instruction. 
The  pupil  of  the  rural  school  should  have 
at  least  an  eight  months'  school  year.  It 
would  be  better  and  fairer  if  he  had  a  school 
year  of  nine  or  ten  months,  as  does  the  city 
child. 

"Now  as  to  quality  of  instruction.  The 
teachers  in  the  rural  schools  should  be  as 
well  trained  and  as  well  paid  as  are  the 
teachers  in  city  schools.  They  are  neither. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession the  rural  schools  are  the  practice 
grounds.  Here  teachers  take  their  tryouts. 
If  they  survive  the  ordeal  they  go  into  the 
schools  of  the  towns  and  the  cities.  But 
how  about  the  survival  of  the  pupils  under 


this  ordeal  of  experimentation?  They  must 
take  what  they  can  get  and  make  the  best 
of  it. 

"Any  discussion  of  the  quality  of  in- 
struction in  our  country  schools  is  bound  to 
appear  to  cast  an  unkind  reflection  upon 
the  thousands  of  teachers  in  that  field  who 
have  a  high  gift  for  their  work,  and  who  are 
putting  their  lives  into  it  as  devotedly  as 
any  missionaries  of  the  gospel.  The  rural 
teachers  of  this  class — and  it  is  a  large 
one — are  America's  true  evangelists  of 
education.  The  marvel  is  that  there  are  so 
many  of  them  and  that  they  stick  to  their 
rural  outposts  as  long  as  they  do. 

"But  in  the  long  run  in  school-teaching, 
as  in  industry,  the  pay  and  the  living  and 
working  conditions  determine  the  quality 
of  the  work  and  the  workers.  The  highest 
price  gets  the  best  talent  and  keeps  it 
longest.  When  the  teacher  of  a  rural  school 
finds  that  she  can  double  her  salary,  work 
and  live  in  far  more  attractive  surround- 
ings— and  probably  work  fewer  hours — by 
going  to  a  city  or  a  large  town,  why  should 
she  remain  in  the  country?  The  answer  is 
that,  save  in  the  case  of  rare  exceptions,  she 
does  not.  She  is  in  the  position  of  the 
preacher  who  has  a  call  to  go  from  a  poor 
little  crossroads  church  to  a  big  and  pros- 
perous one  in  the  city.  That  call  is  gen- 
erally a  loud  and  imperative  one,  and 
even  those  who  have  the  teaching  spirit — 
which  comes  very  close  to  being  a  spiritual 
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gift— have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  the 
call  is  one  to  a  larger  field  of  usefulness. 

"In  a  word,  the  country  schools  of 
America  cannot  compete  against  the  town 
and  the  city  schools  in  teaching  talent  until 
they  meet  the  pay  offered  by  the  centers  of 
population.  Even  then  they  are  left  with 
severe  handicaps  in  the  matter  of  the 
attractiveness  of  working  conditions.  Coun- 
try schools  are'seldom,  if  ever,  as  attractive 
and  as  well  equipped  as  town  and  city 
schools.  But  suppose  that  they  were? 
The  city  would  still  have  the  call  because 
of  the  added  attractions  of  its  living  con- 
ditions. Most  rural  school-teachers  are 
young,  and  youth  invariably  responds  to 
the  social  attractions  of  town  and  city  life. 

"We  have  been  so  busy  building  up  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  that  we 
have  given  comparatively  little  thought  to 
the  rural  schools  or  to  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  villages,  towns  and  cities 
which  are  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
educational  structure.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rural  schools  represent  that  part  of  our 
population  upon  which  rests  the  respon- 
sibility of  feeding  America  and  a  large  part 
of  the  world." 

The  Purpose  of  Education 

"As  I  read  it,  the  Constitution  guaran- 
tees equal  educational  opportunities  for  all 
the  children  in  America.  We  are  not  mak- 
ing good  on  that  guaranty  for  the  children 
of  the  rural  schools  and  those  of  the  villages 
and  small  towns,  for  they  are  not  supplied 
with  buildings,  with  school  equipment,  and 
with  instruction  equal  to  those  available  to 
city  children. 

"This  is  one  reason,  according  to  my  ob- 
servation, why  so  great  a  proportion  of 
country  boys  and  girls  leave  home  to  go 
into  the  larger  towns  and  cities.  Those  who 
go  away  to  college  are  quite  generally  of 
the  opinion  that  they  will  get  better  work 
in  the  big  colleges  and  universities.   As  a 
matter  of  fact,  those  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  are  virtually  agreed  that 
the  smaller  colleges  turn  out  stronger 
men  and  women  than  the  big  ones. 
Instruction  in  the  smaller  institutions 
is  more  intimate  and  personal,  and 
each  pupil  in  them  receives  more 
individual  attention  and  instruction 
than  is  possible  in  the  big  institutions. 
Again,  the  smaller  schools  are,  I  be- 
lieve, much  freer  from  instructors  who 
have  freakish  ideas  and  theories. 

"The  purpose  of  education  is  to 
develop  character  and  teach  the  child 
to  think  straight  and  to  do  useful 
things.  This  ability  is  acquired 
by  sincere  hard  work,  and  I  be- 
lieve there  are  few  educators  who 
will  object  to  the  statement  that 
students  in  the  smaller  educa- 
tional institutions  work  harder 
than  do  those  in  the  big  ones. 
One  of  the  greatest  arts  in  educa- 
tion is  that  of  teaching  the  student 
how  to  study.  Once  this  faculty 
is  acquired  it  stays  with  the  stu- 
dent after  he  has  left  the  institu- 
tion and  has  gone  out  into  his 
life  work. 

"This  consideration  leads  di- 
rectly to  the  point  that  there  is 
too  little  guidance  or  leadership 
and  too  much  quizzing  in  the 
present-day  school-teaching 
practice.  This  criticism  applies 
to  the  rural  schools  as  well  as  to 
those  in  the  city  and  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

"  The  state  or  the  nation  which 
employs  the  best  teachers  for  its 
rural  schools  at  the  highest  pay 
will  have  the  best  schools  and 
the  best  governed  people  and  will 
be  financially,  physically,  men- 
tally and  morally  the  greatest 
state  or  the  greatest  nation  of 
the  future." 

On  this  matter  of  the  quality 
of  teachers  available  for  country 
schools  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  best  timber  is  not  now 
available,  and  that  until  the  top- 
notchers  turned  out  by  the  high 
schools  enroll  themselves  in  the 
normal  schools  and  take  the 
(Continued  on  Page  59) 
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THRUST -PROOF  PORCELAIN  RANGE 


CLEAN!  Clean  as  rain-washed  April  air. 

Sparkling !  Brilliant !  Always  keeping"  alive  the  Spirit  of  Spring,  this 
true-porcelain  range  adds  a  refreshing  charm  to  kitchen  duties. 


Whether  you  choose  the  SNOW  WHITE 
SANICO  or  the  Azure  Blue  or  the  Rich  Dark 
Blue  stippled  with  White  in  beautiful  tailing 
snow  effect,  the  Kverlasting  lustre  of  SANICO 
Porcelain  gives  a  constant  impression  of  spot- 
less oleanWMt.  Wiping  with  a  ilamp  cloth 
is  all  it  ever  requires.— As  Easy  la  Clean  as  a 
China  Dish. 

Wonderfully  convenient,  not  even  a  lever 
to  move  to  change  from  coal  or  wood  to  gas. 
Burn  both  at  once  if  you  wish.    Easy  to  regu- 


late, economical,  roomy.   A  perfect  baker. 

Made  to  last  a  lifetime.  Both  sides  of  all 
plates  inside  and  out,  ovens  and  flues  Included, 
are  coated  with  unbreakable,  elastic  SANICO 
Secret- Process,  Metallic  Porcelain  fused  into 
rust-proof,  non-brittle,  cold-rolled  ingot  iron, 
not  merely  baked  on  to  cast  iron  as  is 
commonly  done.    The  <>/////  porcelain  range  with 

a  25  YEAR  GUARANTEE. 

Write  for  catalog,  sample  of  Senlco  Porcelain  to 
test,  and  nearest  dealer's  name.   If  no  dealer  is 

near  you  wo  will  sec  thai  you  arc  supplied. 


EASTERN  DISTRIBUTORS 
STOVE  «  REPAIR  CORPORATION 
Nnr  Yak.  N.  Y.       Kmi>.  N.  j. 


GEO.  L.  NYE.  Preiidrnt 


American  Ranger  Ioiind^yPompany 

Large*!  Exclusive  Manufacturer*  of  Porcelain  Range*  in  America 
MINNEAPOLIS,  509  M.rguett*  Av*.  CHICAGO,  iw  N»nh  s..ir  si  HAST  ST.  LOUIS,  2000 sr.i*  Si 


PACIFIC  DISTRIBUTORS: 
HOI.RROOK  Ml  HKIII  A  STETSON 
San  t'ranriaco  to*  Afltfrltl 

SEATTLE  HARDWARE  CO. 
Sfalllf.  Wash 
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Want  useful  rooms  in  your  attic  or  basement? 
Want  old  rooms  made  new?  Want  new  partitions 
built  in? — then  use  Beaver  Board,  the  "ready  to 
use"  wall  and  ceiling  material. 

You  can  saw  Beaver  Board  to  fit  any  size  wall  or 
ceiling  space.  It's  a  true  lumber  product,  built  up 
into  large,  flawless  panels  from  the  long  fibres  of  the 
spruce  tree.   It  lasts  as  long  as  the  building. 

You  can  nail  Beaver  Board  to  the  studding  of  new 
buildings  or  directly  over  plaster  and  papered  walls  and 
ceilings.  It  quickly  covers  up  unsightly  surfaces  and 
makes  beautiful,  new  rooms  without  muss  and  litter. 

You  can  paint  and  decorate  Beaver  Board.  Each 
panel  is  fully  sealed  with  a  patent  Sealtite  process 
which  provides  a  perfect  surface  for  decoration.  To 
further  insure  this  finished  result  you  should  use 


Beavertone,  a  flat  wall  paint,  especially  made  by  the 
manufacturers  of  Beaver  Board. 

You  can  wash  this  finished  Beaver  Board  result 
with  soap  and  water.  Its  attractiveness  is  therefore 
made  lasting.  Beaver  Board  is  as  permanent  as  the 
woodwork  and  hardwood  floors. 

And  the  way  to  get  this  Beaver  Board  result  is  an 
easy  one.  Beaver  Board  dealers  in  every  locality  can 
supply  Beavertone  as  well  as  Beaver  Board.  They  are 
ready  to  give  complete  suggestions  and  directions. 
Write  for  our  booklet,  "Beaver  Board  and  Its  Uses." 

If  you  will  send  a  rough  plan  of  the  room  or 
rooms  you  wish  to  renew,  to  our  Builders'  Service 
Department  we  will  gladly  prepare  plans  showing 
the  best  panel  arrangement  with  suitable  Beavertone 
color  suggestions. 


THE  BEAVER  BOARD  COMPANIES 

Administration  Offices,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Thorold,  One,  Can.;  London,  Eng.  District  Sales  Offices  at  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Minneapolis, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Dallas,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco.  Sold  by  Lumber  and  Building  Material  Dealers  Everywhere. 


Bar     .-    -  <t)b 

BEAVERiM 

QUALITYl  E 

.  E  AVER 

You  can't  expect  Beaver  Board 
results  unless  this  trade  mark  is  on 
the  back  of  the  board  you  buy. 


FOR   BETTER  WALLS 
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FLORENCE 


MORE  HEAT 
LESS  CARE 


COOK  STOVES 


WHEN  you  put  things  on  to 
boil,  don't  you  wish  that  all 
you  need  to  do  is  listen — to  know 
the  work  is  going  on? 

When  you  use  a  Florence  Oil 
Cook  Stove,  that  wish  is  granted. 
From  the  slightest  sound  of  bubbling 
soup  to  the  rapid  boiling  of  a  kettle, 
your  ear  tells  you  that  the  Florence 
is  doing  its  work  perfectly. 

Touch  a  lighted  match  to  the  as- 
bestos kindler,  put  the  food  on — the 
Florence  does  the  rest.  What  relief 
from  pot-watching!  What  joy  to 
have  a  stove  so  easily  controlled,  so 


dependable  in  the  results  it  gives ! 

It  is  easy  to  bake  in  the  Florence 
Portable  Oven.  Just  a  glance  now 
and  then  tells  you  that  the  baking 
will  be  done  on  time.  Light,  crisp- 
crusted  bread;  savory  roasts;  tender 
stuffed  peppers;  and  dozens  of  good 
things  come  out  of  the  Florence  Oven. 

The  Florence  burns  -  kerosene — a 
clean,  economical  fuel.  The  powerful 
heat  is  directed  close  up  under  your 
cooking  and  not  into  the  kitchen. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  and 
free  illustrated  booklets. 


CENTRAL  OIL  &  GAS  STOVE  CO.,  351  School  Street,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Makers  of  Florence  Oil  Cook  Stoves  (1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  burners),  Florence  Portable  Ovens,  Florence  Tank 

Water  Heaters,  Florence  Oil  Heaters. 
Made  and  Sold  in  Canada  by  M£CldTyi>,  London  Canada 
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lining  to  fit  them  to  become  real  teachers 
s  country  schools  will  continue  to  suffer 
the  quality  of  their  teaching.   Not  long 

0  an  enterprising  educator  determined  to 
,rn  to  what  extent  those  who  dedicated 
?mselves  to  the  profession  of  teaching  by 
tering  a  normal-training  school  repre- 
ited  the  best  class  of  high-school  stu- 
nts. 

His  investigation  covered  a  wide  field,  so 
it  his  findings  might  be  fair  and  repre- 
ltative.  He  was  astonished  to  find  that 
>st  of  the  normal  recruits  came  from  the 
xd  instead  of  the  first  class  of  high-school 
lolars.  In  other  words,  the  first-raters 
d  the  second-raters  in  their  high-school 
rformance  did  not  care  to  become  teach- 
i — at  least  they  did  not  care  sufficiently 
take  a  normal-training  course. 
Ln  discussing  this  finding  Prof.  Harry 
ultrap,  superintendent  of  schools  in 
neva,  Illinois,  said: 

'There  are  two  strong  reasons  why  the 
;nest  and  ablest  high-school  graduates 
;  not  attracted  to  teaching  as  a  career, 
her  lines  pay  more  generously.  This  is 
jbably  the  main  consideration.  Then 
?y  realize  that  they  must  begin  out  in 

1  country,  where  living  conditions  are  not 
ractive.  Very  few  farmers  appreciate 
;  force  of  this  consideration.  I  can  take 
a  to  country  schools  in  this  county — 
ich  ranks  as  uncommonly  progressive 
d  is  thickly  settled  for  an  agricultural 
mty — where  the  teachers  have  to  walk 
mile  to  three  miles  to  and  from  their 
arding  places.  The  farmers  in  those  dis- 
:ts  wouldn't  think  for  a  moment  of  ask- 
;  the  men  who  care  for  their  cattle,  horses 
i  hogs  to  walk  such  a  distance  and  work 
such  a  disadvantage.  Instead,  these 
m  hands  are  quite  generally  furnished 
:h  houses  in  which  they  are  able  to  enjoy 
it  degree  of  privacy  which  all  wish  to 
ve. 

'And  invariably  these  farm  hands  are 
used  close  to  their  work. 
'But  when  it  comes  to  the  living  condi- 
ns  of  school-teachers — of  those  who  have 
!  responsibility  of  training  the  children 
those  farm  homes  for  the  struggle  of 
; — living  conditions  come  in  for  slight 
isideration.  In  view  of  this  situation, 
at  wonder  that  the  brightest  graduates 
m  our  high  schools  side-step  the  path  of 
;  pedagogue  and  exclaim:  'Not  for  me! 
t  those  who  can't  earn  more  money  at 
nething  else  serve  time  on  the  country 
;hways!'  If  the  strictly  rural  schools 
id  their  teachers  as  well  as  do  the  city 
iooIs  this  handicap  of  less  attractive 
ing  conditions  would  still  operate  to  keep 
wn  the  quality  of  their  teachers  and  give 
!  advantage  to  the  towns  and  the 
lages." 

[n  order  to  get  a  definite  line  on  financial 
vards  now  enjoyed  by  those  following 
i  profession  of  school-teaching  I  appealed 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Here 
his  answer: 

'The  latest  complete  statistics  now 
ailable  are  for  1918.  These  show  an 
erage  salary,  for  all  teachers,  of  $635  a 
ir.  The  average  for  the  city  school- 
icher  was  $854  and  for  the  rural  teacher 
19.  Reports  for  1920  from  six  states 
jw  an  increase  over  1918  salaries  of 
out  40  per  cent.  The  average  salary  for 
;h-school  principals  was  $1506  in  1920— 
increase  of  less  than  19  per  cent  since 
15. 

'About  sixty-two  per  cent  of  all  money 
■nt  on  elementary,  secondary  and  higher 
ucation  is  expended  for  elementary 
loolu." 

In  view  of  these  drab  statistics  the  ques- 
n,  "Who  wants  to  be  a  sohool-teacher?  " 
•ma  to  be  in  order. 

Grade  'School  Attendance 

If  any  Federal  money  finds  its  way  to 
?  elementary  schools  I'm  unable  to  trail 
Certain  Federal  funds,  under  the  opera- 
n  of  the  Smith-Lever  Bill  for  agricultural 
ri  vocational  training,  do  percolate  to  the 
fh  schools  for  the  encouragement  of 
mestic-science  teaching,  but  the  pupils 
1st  be  at  least  fourteen  years  old  -  in 
ler  words,  of  high-school  age.  To  all 
ictical  purposes  the  money  which  pays 
■  the  education  of  the  children  in  any 
•al  school  district  must  come  straight 
>m  the  pockets  of  the  residents  of  that 
.trict  in  the  form  of  taxes.  The  same 
nervation  applies,  as  a  rule,  to  the  grade 
tools  in  villages  and  towns. 
This  situation  sometimes  lends  itself  to 
scrupulous  manipulation. 
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The  indictment  brought  by  Miss  Woos- 
ter  against  the  present  system  of  educa- 
tional opportunities — "overfed  at  the  top 
and  undernourished  at  the  bottom"— 
seems  to  rest  upon  a  rather  sound  basis. 
The  man  who  is  in  a  college  town  or  a 
university  town  on  commencement  day  or 
when  a  big  football  game  is  on,  quite 
naturally  feels  that  the  ranks  of  higher 
education  are  decidedly  crowded.  He  can 
be  forgiven  for  wondering  if  there  are  any 
more  at  home  to  furnish  employment  for 
the  grade  and  rural  schools.  But  a  little 
research  in  the  field  of  the  lower  institu- 
tions of  learning  is  sufficient  to  furnish  some 
astounding  facts  as  to  those  who  have 
dropped  out  of  the  pursuit  of  education 
before  becoming  acquainted  with  the  classic 
accents  of  a  college  yell. 

According  to  one  rather  careful  au- 
thority, 4,100,000  pupils  are  now  in  first 
grade  in  the  schools  of  this  country.  About 
2,500,000  have  their  first  school  experience 
each  year.  Of  course,  the  presumption  is 
that  they  will  keep  on  until  they  have 
finished  grade  work.  The  bulk  of  state 
compulsory-education  laws  are  built  upon 
this  presumption.  It's  a  fine  theory,  but 
the  figures  show  that  when  we  reach  fourth 
grade  one  child  of  every  twenty-five  is 
missing — absent  without  leave!  The  per- 
centage of  desertions  increases  as  we  con- 
tinue to  the  higher  grades. 

For  example,  at  the  sixth  grade  we  find 
that  only  57  per  cent  of  those  who  started 
in  the  primary  are  still  in  school.  Go  on 
to  the  eighth  grade.  Here  only  972,000  of 
the  4,100,000  who  started  in  the  first  grade 
are  present  to  respond  to  the  roll  call.  Of 
those  beginning  an  education  in  Grade 
One  less  than  one-fourth  enter  high  school. 

Why  Children  Leave  School 

Looking  this  record  in  the  face  it  seems 
difficult  to  dodge  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  something  decidedly  the  matter  with 
elementary  education,  "as  is,"  in  our 
"good  old  U.  S.  A.,"  as  the  A.  E.  F.  men 
say.  In  other  words,  the  elementary  edu- 
cators must  have  put  on  a  very  sad  and 
dull  show,  else  more  of  the  youngsters 
would  have  stuck  it  out  to  the  finish.  Of 
course,  some  couldn't  stay  for  the  final 
curtain  because  of  pressing  family  duties, 
of  premature  financial  responsibilities.  But 
I  anticipate  no  challenge  to  the  statement 
that  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
dropped  out  could  and  would  have  re- 
mained if  the  show  had  been  made  suffi- 
ciently interesting. 

The  percentage  of  parents  of  children  of 
elementary  school  age  in  this  country  who 
do  not  wish  their  youngsters  to  finish  grade 
work  is  decidedly  small.  They  may  have 
their  doubts  about  high  school,  and  a  very 
large  part  of  them  consider  a  college  educa- 
tion as  a  doubtful  luxury;  but  few  of  them 
are  unwilling  to  make  personal  sacrifices  in 
order  to  see  their  children  through  the 
grades.  The  appalling  percentage  of  pu- 
pils who  drop  out  before  finishing  grades 
is  not  to  any  considerable  extent  a  matter 
of  parental  attitude,  but  of  the  disposition 
of  the  pupils  themselves.  This,  I  think,  is 
the  observation  and  conviction  of  almost 
all  educators  who  are  dealing  with  ele- 
mentary work  and  conditions. 

But  the  real  punch  of  these  statistics  of 
desertions  from  the  grade  schools  is  the 
graphic  way  in  which  they  point  the  moral 
that  the  average  citizen  of  the  United 
States  is  going  to  be  educated  in  the  grade 
schools,  not  in  our  boasted  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning.  At  least  he  is  going  to  be 
until  there  is  a  decided  change  all  along  the 
educational  line. 

As  a  plain  business  proposition  this  situ- 
ation calls  for  a  major  expenditure  of 
educational  funds  in  the  grades,  where  the 
rank  and  file  of  our  citizens  of  to-morrow 
are  getting  all  the  education  which  they 
will  ever  get  inside  of  a  schoolroom.  In- 
stead, the  heavy  end  of  the  educational 
costs  of  this  country  is  in  the  circles  of 
higher  education,  to  which  the  exceptional 
and  not  the  average  citizen  attains.  If 
the  recipients  of  this  higher  education 
contend  that  they  can  justify  in  their  per- 
formance this  scale  of  expenditure  they  are 
certainly  accepting  a  huge  responsibility. 
And  if  they  make  good  that  justification 
they  are  going  to  hand  the  world  a  surprise 
which  will  not  only  make  it  sit  up  and  take 
notice  but  will  also  give  it  something  like 
permanent  insomnia. 

This  leads  straight  back  to  the  point 
urged  by  Miss  Wooster  that  the  institutions 
of  higher  education  are  directly  and  mainly 
dependent  upon  the  town  and  country 
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schools  for  their  raw  recruits.  These  lower 
schools  are  the  real  feeders  for  the  univer- 
sities, colleges  and  technical  and  profes- 
sional schools.  The  pace  at  which  the 
population  of  this  country  is  increasing 
may  and  probably  will  prevent  a  falling  off 
in  attendance  at  these  institutions  at  the 
top,  but  the  quality  of  the  raw  materials 
fed  up  to  them  depends  almost  wholly 
upon  the  thoroughness  and  soundness  with 
which  the  country  schools,  the  elementary 
schools  in  town  and  the  high  schools  do 
their  work. 

If  there  is  a  college  professor  in  America 
who  has  not  at  least  secretly  bewailed  the 
average  quality  of  the  educational  ma- 
terials placed  in  his  hands  for  finishing  he 
should  promptly  make  himself  known  as  a 
favorite  of  the  gods  of  good  fortune.  There 
can  be  little  question  that — if  believed — he 
would  at  once  become  the  envy  of  his  fellow 
educators  in  the  upper  circles.  This  ob- 
servation relates  to  the  average  of  ma- 
terials— the  mine  run,  so  to  speak.  It  is 
not  a  denial  or  an  attempted  impeachment 
of  the  fact  that  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  to-day  are  going  up  to  college 
with  as  fine  and  as  earnest  a  purpose  to 
make  the  most  of  a  great  opportunity  as 
ever  fired  the  first  students  at  Oberlin, 
Dartmouth  or  Knox,  where  the  earliest  frat 
was  the  Chore  Boys'  Self-Support  Club. 
But  it  is  a  pointed  inference  that  the  aver- 
age college  student  of  to-day  is  not  a  self- 
starter  and  a  self-supporter  to  quite  the 
extent  to  which  the  representative  college 
student  of  a  former  generation  was,  and 
that  a  college  course  to  him  is  not  a  high 
and  burning  ambition,  but  rather  a  matter 
of  course,  a  natural  expression  of  family 
circumstances  and  position.  Possibly  it 
would  not  be  putting  too  harsh  an  edge  on 
the  matter  to  say  that  the  universities  of 
to-day  are  largely  peopled  with  students 
who  are  sent  rather  than  with  those  who  go. 

At  any  rate,  this  inference  appears  to 
have  support  in  the  expressions  of  those 
who  have  the  responsibility  of  educating 
these  young  men  and  women.  Educators 
are  frank  to  admit  that  the  percentage  of 
college  students  who  are  working  their  way 
through  because  they  believe  that  higher 
education  is  a  necessity  to  the  end  of  mak- 
ing the  best  possible  use  of  their  lives  is 
decidedly  smaller  than  it  has  been  in  almost 
any  period  of  the  past. 

No  gift  of  divination  is  needed  to  see  that 
America  is  asleep  as  to  its  educational 
needs  and  its  educational  crisis,  for  that  is 
precisely  what  the  present  situation  amounts 
to,  sketched  in  the  bluntest  terms.  One 
proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  almost  uni- 
versal contempt  in  which  the  young  men 
of  the  country  hold  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing, and  the  young  women  play  a  close 
second  in  this  attitude  toward  a  teaching 
career.  If  you  think  that  there  is  a  note  of 
exaggeration  in  this  expression  of  young 
America's  view  of  teaching  as  a  career  just 
sound  the  keenest  and  most  energetic  boys 
in  the  graduating  class  of  your  own  high 
school.  But  here  is  the  characteristic  reply 
to  the  question,  "Why  not  become  a 
teacher?" 

The  Teacher's  Influence 

"Nothing  doing!  Teaching  is  all  right 
for  sissies  and  those  who  aren't  up  to  jobs 
for  real  men,  but  it's  no  work  for  a  fellow 
with  pep  and  punch.  In  the  first  place,  it's 
the  poorest  paid  profession  in  existence. 
Then  there's  the  matter  of  standing  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public.  Where  you  can  find  one 
man  school-teacher  whose  ability  is  really 
respected  by  the  men  of  his  community  you 
can  find  a  dozen  who  couldn't  get  a  decent 
executive  job  under  ordinary  employment 
conditions." 

This  view  of  the  teaching  profession  and 
of  those  in  it  is  not  highly  colored  with 
altruism,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  thoroughly 
typical  of  the  common  attitude  of  the 
youth  of  to-day.  Moreover,  it  is  quite 
natural.  The  young  men  who  are  dedicat- 
ing their  lives  to  great  and  uplifting  pur- 
poses regardless  of  material  rewards  are  not 
sufficient  in  numbers  to  block  traffic  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  The  only  way  in  which 
to  interest  them  in  the  teaching  profession 
is  to  decorate  it  with  material  rewards  sub- 
stantial enough  to  put  it  at  least  approxi- 
mately on  a  competitive  basis  with  those 
of  industry  and  other  professions  and 
callings. 

There  is  still  another  necessity  realized 
by  every  alert  student  of  our  educational 
situation  and  every  writer  who  has  given 
attention  to  this  subject.  This  is  the 
awakening  of  the  public  rnind  to  the  fact 
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that  the  future  of  America  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  her  school-teachers — her  grade 
teachers.  Instead  of  the  feeling  that  a 
school-teacher  is  either  a  man  without  the 
ability  or  the  pep  to  make  good  in  the 
world  of  men's  work,  or  a  girl  who  is 
bridging  the  chasm  of  self-support  between 
the  high  school  and  the  marriage  altar, 
there  should  be  a  universal  conviction  that 
the  school-teacher  has  the  most  important 
job  of  anyone  in  the  community — ministers, 
doctors  and  editors  not  excepted.  Until 
church  attendance  becomes  compulsory 
and  the  preachers  have  a  cinch  on  the  ears 
of  the  entire  population  of  their  parishes, 
the  school-teachers  will  continue  to  have 
the  edge  on  them  in  the  matter  of  influence 
upon  the  characters  and  lives  of  our  citizens 
of  to-morrow.  In  the  grade  schools — and 
especially  the  country  and  village  schools — 
the  contact  of  teacher  and  pupil  is  one  of 
peculiar  intimacy  and  influence. 

This  consideration  needs  special  empha- 
sis, because  it  has  been  worn  threadbare 
by  unthinking  and  oratorical  repetition. 
It  is  almost  a  self-evident  fact  that  the 
future  citizens  of  this  country  get  their 
ideas  and  ideals  of  citizenship,  of  govern- 
ment and  of  morals  mainly  from  the  school- 
room, so  far  as  any  sources  outside  of  their 
own  homes  are  concerned.  The  most 
effective  place  to  fight  Bolshevism  and  all 
other  brands  of  loose  and  poisonous  eco- 
nomic thinking  is  in  the  schoolroom.  That 
the  apostles  of  these  creeds  are  keen  to 
realize  this  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
they  carry  on  a  most  persistent  and  in- 
dustrious propaganda  among  the  school- 
teachers of  the  larger  cities  and  the 
industrial  centers.  The  public-school  au- 
thorities of  almost  any  city  of  this  class 
know  this  to  be  a  fact,  and  admit  it  in 
moments  of  frankness. 

Professor  Holden's  Methods 

Thus  far  the  outlook  for  the  little  white 
schoolhouse — they  are  no  longer  painted 
red  in  the  best  rural  circles — would  seem 
to  be  decidedly  dark.  But  still  there  are  a 
few  shafts  of  sunlight.  One  of  the  brightest 
of  these  is  the  discovery  that  almost  all 
pupils  can  be  vitally  interested  in  their 
studies  if  those  studies  are  tipd  tight  enough 
to  the  things  of  everyday  life  in  which  the 
children  have  a  genuine,  spontaneous  and 
personal  interest.  As  I  see  it,  this  is  the 
one  big  idea  that  has  been  developed  in 
elementary  education  in  the  last  decade. 
The  average  citizen  who  has  been  out  of 
touch  with  teaching  as  is  in  the  common 
schools  since  the  half-forgotten  years  of 
adolescence  is  inclined  to  exclaim,  "Why, 
isn't  that  what's  been  done  all  along?" 

Bless  you,  no!  It's  precisely  what  has 
not  been  done  so  far  as  common  practice 
goes.  Like  the  most  perfect  examples  of 
the  inventor's  genius,  it's  so  simple  and 
natural  that  one  not  only  wonders  that  it 
has  not  always  existed  but  is  inclined  to 
feel  that  it  must  have  existed  by  reason  of 
its  need  and  its  obviousness.  Apparently 
this  new  and  vital  invention  in  rural-school 
educational  methods  must  be  credited  to  a 
former  college  professor — who  is  as  unlike 
the  traditional  prof  as  can  be  imagined. 
When  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden  saw  the  light  of 
his  simple  idea  he  was  shrewd  enough  to 
step  outside  of  routine  educational  chan- 
nels and  to  secure  the  backing  of  a  big 
industry.  Then  he  went  forth  as  missionary 
to  the  rural  schools.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  he  has  revolutionized  teaching  in 
the  country  schools  of  entire  states.  A 
better  way  in  which  to  phrase  it  is  to  say 
that  he  has  changed  the  process  of  being 
taught  in  rural  schools  from  a  rather  dreary 
and  sometimes  painful  penance  to  an  ex- 
citing pastime.  Incidentally,  the  applica- 
tion of  his  invention  has  changed  the  work 
of  teaching  from  a  monotonous  drudgery  to 
an  interesting  pursuit  for  hundreds  of  rural 
and  village  teachers. 

What  is  Mr.  Holden's  big  idea?  Simply 
that  of  hitching  school  studies  to  the  life 
of  the  pupils.  Instead  of  giving  the  young- 
sters abstract  problems  in  arithmetic 
utterly  unrelated  to  anything  in  which  they 
have  a  natural  and  spontaneous  personal 
interest,  their  problems  are  tied  to  their 
home  fields  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats,  to  the 
livestock  in  the  home  barns  and  pastures, 
to  the  orchards  on  their  home  places,  to  the 
poultry  in  their  home  pens  and  chicken 
houses  and  to  the  work  going  on  in  their 
home  kitchens.  This  has  led  the  pupils  to 
learn  arithmetic,  spelling,  geography  and 
Knglish,  not  as  tasks  but  because  t  hey  were 
needed  for  immediate  use  in  working  out 

(Concluded  on  Pag*  62) 
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Emblem  of  Satisfaction. 
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T'HESE  telegrams  tell  a  significant  story. 
They  prove  in  a  most  certain  manner  the 
demand  for  Buick  cars. 

And  they  also  prove  another  fact  that  is  particu- 
larly gratifying — the  abiding  confidence  with 
which  the  public  regards  Buick.  This  confidence 
is  reflected  in  the  placing  of  these  Buick  orders 
now,  at  a  time  when  motor  car  values  are  being 
scrutinized  as  never  before  and  when  final  sales 
are  consummated  upon  the  basis  of  greater  relative 
values  and  actually  demonstrated  worth. 

In  many  cases,  too,  this  active  buying  is  stimu- 
lated by  a  realization  of  the  periodical  shortage 
of  Buick  cars  and  the  desire  to  insure  spring 
delivery  by  placing  orders  now. 

That  these  wires  for  Buicks  come  from  every 
section  of  the  country  is  a  definite  indication  of  a 
nation-wide  return  to  normal  business  conditions. 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Pioneer  Builders  of  Valve-in-Head  Motor  Cars 
Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities — Dealers  Everywhere 
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A  Good  Cook 
Is  An  Artist 

ER  kitchen  is  her 
studio,  and  her 
daily  masterpieces 
of  cookery  delight 
her  family  and  en- 
hance their  health." 

Such  a  woman  appreciates  the  im- 
portance of  having  in  her  kitchen 

"Wear-Ever" 

Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 

These  modern  utensils  enable  her 
to  give  best  expression  to  her  art. 


"Wear-Ever"  utensils  are  made 
from  hard,  thick  sheet  aluminum. 
Cannot  chip,  cannot  rust — are  pure 
and  safe. 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that  "Wear-Ever" 

W  rile  for  booklet,"  The  'Wear-Ever1  Kitchen" 
Address  Dept.  18 

The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co. 

New  Kensington,  Pa. 

In  Canada:  Northern  Aluminum  Co.,  Ltd. 
Toronto 


Look  for  the  "  Wear-Ever"  trade 
marr\  on  the  bottom  of  each  utensil 

WEAR-EVER 


>| 

ALUMINUM 


TRADE  MARK 

MADE  IN  U.S.A. 


(Concluded  from  Page  59) 

some  alluring  problems  or  in  stating  the  re- 
sults of  work  they  had  completed. 

Simple?  Almost  childishly  simple — but 
it  works !  In  fact,  it  affords  a  very  practical 
definition  of  the  difference  between  the 
quizzing  and  the  leadership  methods  of 
teaching  touched  upon  at  the  outset  of  this 
article.  There  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  re- 
mote country  regions  to  see  how  admirably 
it  works,  either.  You  may  see  it  in  practical 
and  daily  operation  in  the  county  which 
contains  the  second  largest  city  of  this  con- 
tinent. This  is  Cook  County,  Illinois. 
Supt.  Edward  J.  Tobin  decided  that  the 
pupils  in  live  rural  schools  were  not  really 
interested  in  their  school  work,  and  that  it 
was  largely  going  over  their  heads.  There- 
fore he  determined  to  give  the  new  plan  a 
thorough  try-out. 

First  he  presented  the  plan,  through 
its  originator,  to  the  county  board  and 
awakened  that  body  to  an  enthusiastic 
indorsement  of  a  vigorous  campaign.  The 
board  employed  five  country-life  leaders 
and  placed  them  at  Mr.  Tobin's  disposal. 
Heeding  Professor  Holden's  advice,  "Don't 
force  agricultural  teaching  on  yourschools — 
grow  it  into  them,"  Superintendent  Tobin 
selected  seven  of  his  rural  teachers  who 
were  live  wires,  resourceful  and  devoted 
and  put  upon  their  shoulders  the  respon- 
sibility of  making  the  new  plan  go. 

And  go  it  did — like  a  rising  tide !  Testing 
seed  corn  was  the  first  activity  introduced, 
and  the  making  of  germination  boxes  and 
rag-doll  testers  enlisted  the  interest  of  both 
boys  and  girls.  They  made  short  work  of 
proving  that  their  interest  could  be  quickly 
and  surely  aroused  by  doing  things  and 
making  things  which  had  a  direct  and  prac- 
tical relation  to  their  home  life.  The  study 
of  arithmetic,  for  example,  became  a 
pastime  when  the  lesson  was  not  a  theo- 
retical problem  but  was  figuring  out 
something  to  be  made.  Then  came  the 
results  of  the  germination  tests  in  connec- 
tion with  the  corn  raised  in  their  home 
fields.   As  one  boy  put  it: 

"I  always  hated  percentage,  but  when 
I  used  it  on  dad's  corn  it  was  simply  pie! 
It  was  just  fun  to  show  him  how  many  hills 
he  had  in  an  acre  and  how  many  more 
stalks  he'd  have  in  his  stand  if  every  kernel 
planted  grew.  Why,  we  figured  the  thing 
out  every-which-way  on  the  kitchen  table 
at  home,  and  he  got  so  interested  that  he 
never  misses  a  chance  to  go  to  the  school- 
house  when  parents  are  invited  to  a  demon- 
stration or  a  meeting." 

Results  in  Cook  County 

Soon  the  rural  sections  of  Cook  County 
became  an  excited  arena  of  contests — 
contests  between  pupils  in  the  same  school 
and  contests  between  schools.  There  were 
corn-testing  contests,  pig-club,  poultry- 
club,  canning-club,  garden-club,  cooking- 
club  and  sewing-club  contests.  Then  as  a 
capsheaf  came  the  achievement-club  con- 
test, which  resulted  in  sending  a  boy  from  a 
rural  school  on  a  trip  round  the  world. 

The  new  plan  spread  throughout  the 
county  like  an  old-fashioned  scourge  of 
measles.  Schools  which  had  been  in  a  state 
of  twilight  slumber  awakened  into  a  life  of 
vigorous  and  intensive  action. 

"It  is  putting  it  mildly,"  declares  Super- 
intendent Tobin,  "to  say  that  the  rural 


schools  of  Cook  County  have  experienced  a 
genuine  resurrection  under  this  plan  of 
teaching — of  instructing  children  in  terms 
of  the  things  of  their  own  lives.  To  go  back 
to  the  old  method  of  abstract  teaching 
would  seem  to  us  like  a  return  to  the  Dark 
Ages.  It  simply  couldn't  be  done.  Neither 
pupils,  teachers  nor  parents  would  stand 
for  it.  But  the  big  thing  about  this  new 
method  is  that  it  demonstrates  that  there 
is  a  way  in  which  to  make  the  routine  of 
country-school  life  a  thing  of  absorbing  in- 
terest instead  of  a  deadly  and  irksome  task. 
It  has  put  pep  and  vitality  into  study,  into 
teachers  and  into  pupils. 

"But  we've  only  started  to  demonstrate 
what  a  live  and  alluring  thing  can  be  made 
of  going  to  a  country  school.  Having  hit 
upon  the  principle  of  arousing  and  holding 
the  spontaneous  interest  of  pupils,  we  can- 
not yet  see  the  end  of  its  development — 
and  we  shall  not  reach  it  for  many  years." 

The  Wanderlehrers 

"One  of  the  latest  things  we  have  tried 
is  the  Wanderlehrer.  Years  ago  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  published  an 
article  on  the  work  of  these  tramp  teachers 
of  agriculture  in  Germany.  The  idea  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  decidedly  practical,  and 
I  determined  to  experiment  with  it.  When 
I  found  a  man  who  seemed  to  be  adapted 
to  that  role  I  hired  him  to  teach  the  year 
round — in  a  schoolhouse  for  nine  months 
and  on  the  farms  for  three  months  of  the 
year.  A  visit  from  Seth  Shepard,  the 
Wanderlehrer,  is  the  big  vacation  event  in 
the  lives  of  our  farm  boys.  He  drifts  from 
farm  to  farm,  inspecting  the  gardens  and 
the  growing  crops  and  giving  the  boys — 
and  incidentally  their  fathers — personal 
instruction  in  their  home  fields,  garden 
patches  and  barns.  He  started  the  Wan- 
derlehrer system  with  us  and  put  it  on  a 
firm  and  growing  basis.  It's  one  of  the  best 
things  that  ever  came  out  of  Germany.  No 
matter  what  we  may  feel  or  say  about  that 
country,  we  must  admit  that  it  has  the 
lowest  percentage  of  illiterates  of  any 
country  in  the  world,  and  that  it  teaches 
boys  and  girls  to  know  how  to  do  their 
work  and  do  it  well.  We  now  have  seven 
of  these  Wanderlehrers." 

This  testimony  from  Superintendent 
Tobin  could  be  substantially  duplicated  by 
hundreds  of  educators  in  country-school 
work  where  the  new  plan  of  rural  teach- 
ing— in  terms  of  the  pupil's  home  life  and 
personal  interests — has  been  given  an 
intelligent  trial.  Leadership— not  mere 
quizzing — is  its  keynote.  And  almost  in- 
variably the  result  of  the  establishment  of 
this  system  has  been  better  teachers,  better 
pay  for  teachers,  new  or  remodeled  school- 
houses,  properly  heated,  lighted  and  seated, 
and  thoroughly  modern  and  sanitary 
equipment  throughout.  In  very  many 
cases,  too,  it  has  resulted  in  the  building  of 
cottages  for  the  teachers  close  by  the 
schools.  Unless  all  reports  are-misleading 
there  is  no  trouble  for  the  directors  of  a 
district  of  this  sort  to  secure  the  best 
teaching  talent  on  the  market — as  good  as 
that  prevailing  in  the  grade  rooms  of  city 
schools. 

Now  for  a  look  at  the  family  skeleton 
in  Uncle  Sam's  educational  closet.  Until 
lately  I  have  complacently  hugged  the  con- 
viction that  ignorance  in  the  United  States 


was  a  comparative  term  and  that  the  real 
article  was  decidedly  scarce.  But  the  war 
draft  speedily  exploded  that  illusion  by 
revealing  the  fact  that  this  country  contains 
about  700,000  men  of  draft  age  unable  to 
read  or  write  in  English  or  any  other  lan- 
guage, and  there  are  nearly,  perhaps  quite, 
6,000,000  illiterates  in  this  country  who 
are  twenty  years  or  more  of  age  and  8,500,- 
000  persons  ten  years  of  age  or  above 
who  cannot  read  or  write  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

On  whose  shoulders  must  fall  the  job  of 
lifting  this  huge  burden  of  illiteracy?  The 
grade  teachers  must  do  this  work  as  far  as 
it  can  be  done.  Naturally,  inevitably  it 
falls  upon  their  shoulders,  for  it  is  ele- 
mentary work.  In  the  Southern  States, 
where  this  cloud  of  illiteracy  is  thickest  and 
blackest,  it  is  a  job  for  the  country  teacher. 
In  one  state,  for  example,  the  percentage  of 
illiterates  is  twenty-nine. 

When  the  matter  of  illiteracy  is  men- 
tioned to  the  typical  American  he  naturally 
thinks  of  our  foreign-born  population.  But 
the  fact  is  that  less  than  a  fourth  of  our 
illiterates  are  of  foreign  birth.  This  doesn't 
afford  a  very  firm  or  plausible  basis  for 
passing  the  buck  to  other  countries.  The 
bulk  of  our  illiteracy  bears  the  brand 
"Made  in  America,"  and  we  may  as  well 
face  this  fact,  ugly  and  disagreeable  as 
it  is. 

Of  course,  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
our  imported  illiteracy  is  not  a  small  task. 
But  who  are  tackling  this  job?  Again  the 
answer  is:  The  grade  teachers  of  our  com- 
mon schools.  Go  to  any  factory  or  night 
school  where  foreign-born  workers  are  being 
taught  to  read  and  write  English,  and  whom 
do  you  find  on  this  basic  job  of  Amer- 
icanization work?  Teachers  from  the  grade 
schools.  And  it  is  probably  well  within  the 
facts  to  say  that  they  are  paid  a  lower  rate 
for  this  work  than  their  pupils  receive  from 
the  industries  which  employ  them! 

The  Immediate  Need 

Cora  Wilson  Stewart,  president  of  the 
Kentucky  Illiteracy  Commission,  sketched 
the  menace  of  our  illiteracy  condition  by 
quoting  these  lines: 

"  There  is  a  poor  blind  Samson  in  this  land, 
Shorn  of  his  strength  and  bound  with 
bonds  of  steel, 
Who  may  in  some  grim  revel  raise  his  hands 
And  shake  the  pillars  of  the  commoiv- 
weal." 

The  peril  of  our  situation  was  never 
portrayed  in  truer  or  more  vivid  lines  than 
these.  Any  adequate  discussion  of  possible 
and  promising  remedies  for  this  situation 
would  require  not  one  article  but  several. 
But  the  first  practical  step  is  to  get  the 
message  across  to  the  taxpaying,  lawmak- 
ing, school-supporting  public  that  ele- 
mentary education  in  the  United  States— 
the  only  kind  that  the  most  of  our  citizens 
of  to-morrow  will  enjoy — is  in  a  bad  way 
and  must  have  immediate  first-aid. 

Pulling  the  public  purse  strings  tighter 
is  the  order  of  the  day — it  must  be!  But 
the  elementary  schools,  and  especially  the 
country  schools,  must  have  more  nourish- 
ment, not  less.  The  little  white  schoolhouse 
is  the  most  important  edifice  in  our  national  i 
landscape,  and  it  demands  serious  atten- 
tion— pronto! 
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Rough  Turning  and  Seasoning 
Building 

McQuay-Norris  castings  are  seasoned  after  the  first 
rough  machine  operation.  Green  or  unseasoned  iron 
cannot  be  ground  or  finished  to  the  accuracy  demanded 
in  McQuay-Norris  Piston  Rings.  One  side  of  this  great 
building  i9  used  for  the  first  machine  operation— the 
other  side  for  the  storage  of  the  castings  during  the 
seasoning  period.  Material  for  many  thousands  of 
rings  is  constantly  undergoing  this  process.  It  is  one  of 
the  costly  but  necessary  phases  of  McQuay-Norris 
manufacturing  methods.  It  is  justified  by  the  greater 
accuracy  of  McQuay-Norris  Piston  Rings  and  the 
better  service  they  give  the  car  owner. 


McQUAY-  NORRIS 
PISTON  RING 
^r««  EQUIPMENT 
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The  fouled  spark  plug 
that  stops  you  on  the  road 

One  of  the  many  annoying  results 
of  leaky  piston  rings 


The  fouled  spark  plug  that  stops  you  on  the 
road  is  only  one  of  the  many  unpleasant 
results  of  leaky  piston  rings.  If  lubricating 
oil  can  get  past  your  rings  to  foul  spark 
plugs  it  will  also  form  carbon  deposits. 
Your  annoyance  and  loss  of  power  from 
these  causes  is  bad  enough — but  it  is  really 
small  compared  to  the  way  that  leaky  pis- 
ton rings  waste  gasoline  and  oil.  You  can't 
afford  to  keep  them  in  your  motor. 

The  answer  to  these  common  oil  and  com- 
pression troubles  is  the  McQuay-Norris 
Piston  King  Combination.  It  will  increase 
your  car's  power,  save  gas  and  oil,  and  de- 
crease carbon  troubles  because  it  does  away 
with  leaky  piston  rings.  The  Supercy^  King 
controls  oil.  The  >^Soor  King  prevents 
gas  from  escaping.  Working  together,  the 
combination  saves  enough  actual  cash  to 
make  it  the  most  profitable  investment  you 
can  find  for  your  motor. 

The  Sup«rcyG  King  has  the  only  oil-collect- 
ing reservoir  of  its  kind.  This  ring,  in- 
stalled in  the  top  groove  of  each  piston, 
guards  the  firing  <  hambers'and  keeps  out 
the  lubricating  oil  that  would  otherwise- 


cause  carbon  deposits,  gummed  valves  and 
fouled  spark  plugs.  The  genuine  itw-feor 
Rings,  which  should  be  used  in  all  the  lower 
grooves,  have  been  famous  for  more  than 
10  years'  time  for  the  equal  radial  pressure 
of  their  exclusive  2-piece  design.  They 
expand  and  press  against  the  cylinder  walls 
so  evenly  that  fuel  cannot  escape.  No 
other  piston  rings  have  all  these  valuable 
qualities — and  no  other  rings  are  made  <>l 
Electric  Iron — metal  which  is  electrically 
melted  and  refined  by  McQuay-Norris  in 
their  5-ton  Electric  Furnace. 

The  McQuay-Norris  Combination  is  made 
in  every  size  and  over-size  to  fit  every  make 
or  model  of  gas  engine.  Your  repairman 
either  has  the  proper  sizes  for  your  car  in 
stock  or  can  get  them  immediately  from 
his  near-by  supply  house. 
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which  explains  in  a  detailed,  but  clear, 


non-technical  way,  why  the  McQuay-      / < 
Norris  Piston  King  Combination  is  / 
such   a   profitable  investment.  / 
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McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A. 
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TAILORED  AT  FASH  I  OH  fARK 
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B   A  C 


A  COPYRIGHTED  STYLE  TREATMENT 
WHICH  THE  FASHION  PARK  TAILOR 
SHOPS  HAVE  APPLIED  TO  ACCOM- 
PLISH A   SLENDER   BACK  EFFECT. 


AN  IMPORTANT  DEVELOPMENT 
SECURABLE  IN  A  DOUBLE  OR  SIN- 
GLE BREASTED  STYLE  OF  SUIT. 
ACCREDITED  AGENTS  NOW  HAVE  IT. 


CUSTOM    SERVICE  WITHOUT 
THE    AN  N  OYANCE    OF  A  TRY-ON 
READ  Y-T  0-  P  U  T-  0  N 

WA^mum  wawk 

Rochester,  New  York 
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JEN  ESCAPE  TO  GENEVA 


(Continued  from  Page  9) 


queer,  and  rather  pitiful,  how  anxious  he 
seemed  to  atone  for  his  previous  roughness 
by  the  tenderness  of  his  way,  now  that  she 
had  come  back.  Once  he  kissed  her  hand 
when  it  rested  on  the  tea  table  by  his  side, 
and  he  buttered  some  toast  for  her  and  said: 
"You're  not  eating  a  morsel!  You'll  fade 
away  to  a  shadow  if  you  don't  keep  your 
spirits  up." 

She  smiled  at  him  curiously,  as  though 
glad  of  his  tender  mood  but  not  trustful  of 
its  continuance.  To  Venning  she  talked  of 
the  dismal  state  of  Europe  after  the  war, 
and  of  his  own  work  to  safeguard  the  future 
peace  of  the  world.  He  was  pleased  to  find 
that  she  had  read  some  of  his  speeches, 
remembered  sentences  in  them  and  was 
proud  of  his  success. 

"You're  a  great  man  now,"  she  said. 
"The  whole  world  acknowledges  your  work 
for  the  league.  One  day  this  little  house  in 
Kensington  will  have  a  medallion  outside— 
'  Here  the  Right  Honourable  Matthew  Ven- 
ning took  tea  with  unknown  friends  in 
December,  1920."' 

' '  You  exaggerate  the  importance  of  news- 
paper publicity,"  said  Venning;  but  he 
liked  her  tribute.  Somehow  in  her  pres- 
ence his  honor,  as  he  was  sometimes  pleased 
to  call  it,  seemed  of  less  importance  to  him- 
self, except  as  something  which  gained  her 
praise  as  good  work  done.  He  could  hardly 
understand  that,  because  she  was  not  a 
great  lady  in  the  sense  of  exalted  wisdom, 
and  her  judgment  on  subjects  like  the 
League  of  Nations  could  not  be  based 
jn  wide  knowledge  of  international  policy. 
Why,  then,  should  he  feel  more  satisfied 
with  her  approval  than  with  that  of  more 
distinguished  women,  which  had  come  to 
him  easily?  Perhaps  it  was  her  sincerity — 
so  clear  and  simple,  so  honest. 

Harington  did  not  join  much  in  the  con- 
versation. He  made  amends  a  little  for  his 
previous  remarks  about  Venning's  work  by 
hoping  that  the  world  would  back  his  ef- 
forts. Venning  noticed  that  all  his  irri- 
tability had  vanished,  and  that  his  body 
seemed  more  at  ease,  so  that  the  whole 
character  of  the  man  had  changed.  He  made 
some  humorous  remarks,  good-natured, 
without  a  touch  of  bitterness,  and  looked 
pleased  when  Margaret  laughed  at  them. 
Not  such  a  bad  fellow,  after  all,  thought 
Venning,  and  repented  of  his  former  feeling 
of  hostility. 

Then  an  absurd  incident  happened  which 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  this  tea  hour. 
There  had  been  a  ring  at  the  bell  and  some 
murmured  conversation  in  the  hall.  The 
maid  appeared,  embarrassed,  and  asked  to 
speak  to  the  mistress. 

"Who  is  it?"  asked  Margaret. 

"The  grocer,  ma'am.  He's  called  for 
payment.  ' 

"Tell  him  to  call  again,"  said  Margaret 
very  calmly,  but  with  a  look  of  dismay 
which  did  not  escape  the  eyes  of  Matthew 
Venning. 

The  maid  hesitated. 

"I'm  afraid  he  won't,  ma'am.  He's 
rather — rude." 

Harington  sprang  up  from  the  table  so 
violently  that  he  knocked  over  a  cup  and 
broke  it. 

He  uttered  a  frightful  oath,  permissible 
only  in  time  of  war,  not  permissible  in  a 
London  drawing-room  in  the  presence  of 
his  wife. 

"Tell  the  scoundrel  that  if  he  doesn't 
leave  the  house  at  once  I  will  come  out  and 
thrash  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life." 

"I  will  go  and  talk  to  him  quietly,"  said 
Margaret,  rising. 

He  grasped  her  arm  and  pulled  her  back 
roughly. 

"You  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort!  Have 
I  no  authority  at  all?  Do  you  think  that 
I'm  such  a  weakling  that  I  cannot  defend 
this  house  from  dirty  blackmailers?  To 
hell  with  the  fellow! 

Margaret  pulled  her  hand  from  his 
grasp.  She  was  white  with  anger  and 
disgust. 

Get  back  to  your  sofa!"  she  Mid. 
"How  dare  you  use  such  language  and 
behave  so  like  a  brute!  Have  you  forgot- 
ten that  you  are  a  gentleman  and  my 
husband?" 

I  only  know  that  we  were  fools  to 
marry,"  said  Harington,  and  there  was 
anguish  in  his  voice,  and  he  trembled  with 
a  kind  of  ague. 

Margaret  went  out  to  the  hall,  and 
seemed  to  pacify  the  grocer.  Anyhow,  he 
left  after  a  minute,  during  which  time 


Harington  had  recovered  himself  and  apol- 
ogized to  Venning,for  making  such  an  idiot 
of  himself  over  a  trifling  matter. 

"The  fellow  will  have  to  wait  for  his 
money,"  he  said,  "until  I  can  earn  some. 
That's  another  torture  to  Margaret.  Un- 
paid bills  and  a  husband  who  bangs  his 
head  against  the  wall  for  ideas  which  won't 
come.  What  a  life  for  the  sweetest  girl  in 
London !  How  she  sticks  it  I  can't  imagine !" 

It  was  not  long  after  that  when  Venning 
took  his  leave  under  a  plea  of  work.  In  the 
hall  under  the  light  of  an  old-fashioned 
lantern  he  held  Margaret's  hand  and  kissed 
it.  Perhaps  it  was  that  gesture  of  his, 
expressing  understanding  and  sympathy 
and  respectful  love,  which  broke  her  down 
a  little.  She  wept,  with  her  hands  to  her 
face,  very  quietly  because  of  that  husband 
of  hers  behind  the  closed  door  of  the  room 
they  had  left. 

"My  poor  Margaret!"  said  Venning. 

"You  can't  think  what  I  suffer!"  she 
said  presently.  "I  loved  him  with  all  my 
soul — and  love  him  still — and  yet  some- 
times I  think  I  must  die  or  go  mad  because 
of  his  unkindness.  It  is  all  nerves,  nerves, 
nerves.  Physically  he  is  perfectly  well.  All 
the  doctors  say  so.  It's  another  case  of 
shell  shock.  Sometimes  I'm  afraid  of  my 
life  with  him.  And  we're  so  poor,  I  don't 
know  what  will  happen.  We  owe  bills 
everywhere!  It's  months  since  he  has 
earned  a  shilling.  I  must  get  some  kind  of 
work  to  keep  the  house  together." 

"What  can  you  do?"  asked  Venning. 

She  raised  her  hands,  and  then  let  them 
fall  with  a  gesture  of  despair  and  smiled 
in  a  pitiful  way. 

"What  do  English  girls  learn  to  fit  them 
for  a  living?  Music,  French,  a  little  Ger- 
man, light  literature,  water-color  paint- 
ing— rubbish!" 

"I'll  try  to  think  of  something,"  said 
Venning.  "Meanwhile  you'll  let  me  lend 
you  some  money  for  old  times'  sake?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"That  will  only  make  one  more  debtor. 
Help  me  to  earn  something." 

Venning  did  not  walk  back  through  the 
Gardens.  It  was  past  closing  time,  and  he 
struck  through  a  little  alley  into  High 
Street  Kensington,  and  then  picked  up  a 
passing  taxi  and  told  the  man  his  number 
in  Curzon  Street.  A  heap  of  papers  waited 
for  him  in  his  room.  His  secretary  was  wor- 
ried at  the  mass  of  them.  But  Venning 
went  first  to  his  desk  and  wrote  a  letter 
which  kept  the  secretary  waiting  for  what 
he  knew  would  be  a  long  dictation.  It  was 
a  letter  to  Margaret  Harington,  and  con- 
tained an  idea  that  had  come  to  him  like  a 
flash  in  the  taxicab. 

"I  am  going  back  to  Geneva  on  Mon- 
day," he  wrote.  "You  would  be  extremely 
useful  to  me  there  as  an  additional  secre- 
tary, especially  because  of  your  knowledge 
of  French  and  German.  I  can  offer  you 
fifteen  pounds  a  week,  in  addition  to  ex- 
penses. You  will  earn  every  penny  of  it, 
for  I  shall  work  you  hard.  But  it  will  be 
interesting  work,  and  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind, if  there  is  any  use  in  any  work.  You 
need  a  change.  This  is  a  good  chance.  No 
doubt  your  husband  has  some  friend  or 
relative  to  look  after  him  while  you  are 
away.  Let  me  know  how  the  idea  appeals 
to  you.  Wire  yes  if  you  can  manage  it,  and 
I  will  book  your  place  on  the  train  leaving 
Charing  Cross  at  8:30  in  the  morning." 

The  answer  which  came  next  day  was 
yes.  Venning's  face  flushed  as  he  read  it, 
and  he  said  to  himself,  loud  enough  for  his 
secretary  to  hear,  "I  wonder  if  it'll  be  all 
right." 

He  saw  that  Mrs.  Harington  was  very 
pale  when  he  met  her  at  the  station  on  that 
Monday  morning,  and  he  guessed  that 
there  had  been  a  painful  scene  with 
Kenelm.  Probably  the  fellow  had  raged 
and  stormed  at  his  wife's  decision  to  play 
this  independent  part  for  his  sake.  Per- 
haps he  had  wept  weak  tears,  poor  devil! 
Venning  had  a  pang  of  pity  for  him,  being 
sensitive  to  human  pain.  Yet  more  of  his 
pity  was  for  this  lady,  who  bore  on  her  face 
the  traces  of  painful  hours  overnight.  It 
must  have  been  a  desperate  resolution  for 
her,  this  acceptance  of  his  offer.  He  did 
not  say  much  to  her  at  the  station,  only 
glanced  at  her  clothes,  and  said,  "Are  you 
warm  enough?   It's  very  cold  in  Geneva." 

She  touched  her  fur  coat  and  smiled,  but 
did  not.  speak.  Then  he  introduced  her  to 
his  secretary,  Captain  Harker,  who  was 
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Inner  wall  of  steel 


Why  it 
will  not  break 

This  new  vacuum  bottle 
is  made  entirely  of  steel 


FOR  lunches  — at  work,  in  the  shop, 
the  office  or  at  school — for  picnics, 
camping,  motoring,  you'll  appreciate 
the  value  of  a  vacuum  bottle  that  can 
never  break. 

A  Stanley  Bottle  may  drop  on  a  hard 
floor,  fall  full  force  on  a  paved  street  or 
macadam  road,  strike  against  a  sharp 
corner — it  will  not  break. 

This  is  because  the  Stanley  is  an  all- 
steel  bottle,  with  an  actual  vacuum  en- 
closed between  two  walls  of  steel — 
welded  into  a  single  unit  of  tremendous 
strength.  There  is  no  glass  in  it. 

In  pints,  quarts,  two-quarts 

and  carafe 

Sold  at  all  the  better  drug,  hardware, 
sporting  goods,  department,  jewelry 
and  auto-accessory  stores.  Made  in 
one  and  two  quart  sizes  for  picnics, 
automobiling  and  general  use,  and  in  a 
new  pint  size  for  lunches.  Also  in  an 
attractive  carafe  model  for  home  or 
office. 

The  first  cost  is  the  last  cost. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
send  us  his  name  and  address.  Stanley 
Insulating  Company,  43  Exchange 
Place,  New  York.  Factory:  Great 
Barrington,  Mass. 

Stanley 

VACUUM  BOTTLE 

RTrrosTAT 

Ketpx  liquids  piping  hot  or  icy  cold 
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cJM^h  Pressure  Lubricating  System 


Lubricates  Every  Part  in 
Less  Than  30  Minutes 

ALEMITE  eliminates  all  the  old  drudgery  of  under- car  greasing  and  the 
muss  of  grease  and  oil  cups. 

ALEMITE  Lubrication  is  positive.  It  packs  every  bearing  with  clean, 
wear- saving  lubricant  under  a  pressure  of  500  pounds,  forcing  out  the 
old,  grit-laden  grease. 

ALEMITE  High  Pressure  Lubricating  System,  because  of  its  many 
advantages,  has  been  adopted  as  standard  equipment  on  nearly  200  of  the 
leading  makes  of  cars,  trucks  and  tractors. 

ALEMITE  Systems  ranging  in  price  from  $7.85  to  $30.00  are  made  up  for  quick 
installation  on  any  car,  truck  or  tractor.  Easily  installed  by  any  one.  Ask  your 
dealer,  garage  or  repair  man  or  write  the  nearest  distributor  listed  below. 

BASSICK  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

361  West  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Other  Bassick  Auto  Necessities 


BASSICK 

GAS-CO-LATOR 

Filters  gasoline  im- 
mediately before 
entry  into  carburetor. 
Eliminates  carbu- 
retor adjustments. 
More  mileage,  more  power,  less 
carbon.  Keeps  spark  plugs  clean.  In- 
stallation on  dash.  High  nickel  finish, 
harmonizing     with    other  instruments. 


BASSICK 


SHUR-LITE 
CIGAR  LIGHTER 

A  wireless,  handy 
little  "smokes"- 
lighter  that  should 
be  a  part  of  every 
motorist's  equip- 
from  instrument 
Hot  in  a  jiffy.  Sure  light  for 
"smokes"  for  everyone.  Thousands 
in  successful  use.     Get  yours  now. 


BASSICK 


Plugs  -  in 


GRAPHITE 
PENETRATING  OIL 

A  lubricating  oil  that  works 
like  magic  on  "rust-frozen" 
joints,  spring  leaves, 
nuts  and  bolts.  Spreads  and 
penetrates  between  spring 
leaves,  leaving  film  of  graphite.  Dis- 
solves  rust  and  reclaims  all 
corroded  metals.  Stop  squeaks  with 
this  magic  oil. 


BASSICK 

LUBRICANT 

A  high  grade,  depend- 
able grease,  put  up  in 
special  patented  can  for 
filling  Alemite  Com- 
pressor. Same  lubricat- 
ing quality  in  all  sea- 
sons and  conditions  of 
weather.  Entirely  free 
of   foreign  substances. 


Baltimore.  Md  106  W.  Mt.  Royal  Ave. 

Boston.  Mass  35  Cambria  Street 

Bridgeport,  Conn  577  Fairfield  Ave. 

Buffalo.  New  York  906  Main  Street 

Butte,  Montana  55  W.  Granite  Street 

Calgary,  Alberta.  Canada  216  12th  Ave.  W. 

Alemite  Lubricator  Co.  of  Canada,  N.  W. 

Charleston,  S.  Caro  197  King  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois  2641  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  4612  Euclid  Ave. 

Dallas,  Texas  408  S.  Ervay  Street 

Denver,  Colorado  1245  Broadway 

Detroit,  Michigan  4750  Woodward  Ave. 


Sold  by  Dealers,  Garages,  Repair  Shops.  Distribution  From 


Des  Moines,  Iowa  1727  W.  Grand  Ave. 

Fargo,  N.  Dakota  324  N.  Pacific  Ave. 

Indianapolis,  Ind  425  N.  Meridian  St. 

Jacksonville,  Fla  904  Main  Street 

Kansas  City,  Mo  1506  McGee  Street 

Los  Angeles,  Calif  1138  S.  Figueroa  Street 

Louisville,  Ky  543  S.  Third  Street 

Milwaukee,  Wis  465  Broadway 

Minneapolis,  Minn  208  S.  Tenth  Street 

Montreal,  Canada  321  St.  James  St. 

John  Millen  &  Son,  Ltd. 

Newark,  N.  J  228-30  Halsey  Street 

New  Orleans,  La  637  St.  Charles  Street 


New  York  1780  Broadway  *See  below 

Omaha,  Nebraska  2864-66  Farnam  St. 

Philadelphia,  Penn  824  N.  Broad  Street 

Portland,  Oregon  Tenth  and  Oak  Streets 

St.  Louis,  Mo  2822-24  Locust  Street 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota  231-35  W.  Ninth  St. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  32-34  S.  West  Temple  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal  624  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Seattle,  Washington  312  East  Pike  St. 

Toronto,  Canada  53-57  Adelaide  St. 

John  Millen  &  Son,  Ltd. 


♦The  Bassick  Service  Corporation.  1780  Broadway 


Address  Alemite  Lubricator  Company  at  addresses  above. 
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wventionally  polite  and  fussy  for  her 
imfort  in  the  train;  afterwards  to  Mrs. 
urtis,  an  American  lady  who  was  in 
large  of  some  department  in  the  economic 
■ction  of  the  league  at  Geneva.  A  Foreign 
ffice  man  was  at  the  station  with  some 
ipers  which  he  asked  Venning  to  read  and 
■turn.  Various  delegates  to  the  assembly 
aveled  in  the  same  carriage  and  monop- 
ized  Venning's  conversation  on  the  way 
i  Dover.  Once  or  twice  he  glanced  over  at 
iargaret  Harington  on  that  journey  and 
iw  that  she  was  thinking  back  to  the 
jsband  she  had  left  behind — remorse- 
illy,  perhaps,  by  the  look  in  her  eyes,  by 
le  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  stared  out  of  the 
irriage  window.  He  admired  her  pluck 
hen  the  American  lady  fired  rapid  ques- 
ons  about  her  line  of  work  in  Geneva  and 
>r  views  on  the  international  situation. 

0  suspicion  seemed  to  cross  the  mind  of 
[rs.  Curtis  that  she  was  plucking  the 
nsitive  nerves  of  a  human  creature  who 
anted  silence  and  time  for  self-control. 
Captain  Harker  twisted  his  little  black 
ustache  and  made  sprightly  remarks 
)out  theaters  and  dancing  places,  disap- 
)inted  to  find  that  the  beautiful  lady 
)posite  was  hopelessly  out  of  date  about 
te  latest  plays  and  the  more  expensive 
mnts  of  pleasure.  But  he  was  comforted 
hen  he  found  that  she  was  the  niece  of 
dmiral  Sir  Neville  Harington  and  the 
iusin  of  Bishop  Clandon.  Anyhow,  he 
as  obviously  pleased  to  think  that  Ven- 
ng  had  chosen  as  an  additional  secretary 
lady  of  her  style  and  charm.  His  eyes 
)proved  her  dress  and  the  blue  hat  she 
id  bought  at  Lucile's. 

It  was  not  until  they  were  on  the  boat 
'aring  the  coast  of  France  that  Venning 
id  a  private  word  with  her.  She  was 
anding  among  some  boxes  in  the  bow 
oking  towards  Calais,  which  was  visible 
rough  a  glinting  mist,  and  Venning  saw 
at  some  color  had  crept  into  her  face 
;ain  and  that  she  was  smiling  to  herself, 
hen  he  spoke  to  her  and  she  turned  to 
m  he  had  an  idea  that  the  remembrance 

domestic  tragedy  was  passing.  There 
is  in  her  eyes,  he  thought,  the  same  look 

adventure  which  he  had  seen  in  the  old 
iys — expectation  of  things  to  come  which 
juld  be  pleasant  and  exciting. 
"It's  eight  years  since  I've  been  to 
•ance,"  she  said.    "Before  the  war  and 

1  the  horrors.  I'm  longing  to  breathe  the 
r  of  Paris  again." 

"Not  time  for  much  of  it,"  answered 
anning.  "We  shall  only  be  there  an  hour 
two." 

In  the  taxi  from  the  Gare  du  Nord  he  sat 
iposite  her — Captain  Harker  was  next  to 
•r,  nursing  one  of  her  hand  bags — and  she 
ared  out  at  the  passing  crowds  hurrying 
>mewards  after  their  day's  work,  all  the 
tie  midvneltes  and  swarms  of  pallid 
irks;  and  when  the  cab  hurtled  round  the 
ace  de  l'Opera,  with  its  cosmopolitan 
rong  in  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  where 
e  lamplight  shone  through  purple  mist, 
e  gave  a  deep  sigh  and  said  "Paris!"  as 
ough  it  were  heaven. 
They  dined  together  at  Henri's,  and 
;nning  was  struck  by  the  homage  paid  by 
e  waiters  to  Margaret's  beauty.  It  was 
■ar  that  they  took  her  to  be  Venning's 
fe,  and  that  amused  him  at  first,  and 
en  stung  him  with  a  sense  of  his  loneli- 
•ss.  Life  would  be  different  if  Margaret 
;re  his  wife.  It  would  give  reason  and 
lor  to  his  work  for  abstract  justice, 
nder  her  fur  coat  she  wore  a  black  dress, 
tremely  simple,  but  giving  her  a  look  of 
•gance.  She  was  aware  of  the  waiters' 
image,  and  glad  of  it.  There  was  a  bright- 
•sfl  in  her  eyes  which  had  dispelled  the 
adows  of  overnight.  Captain  Harker, 
th  hiH  little  black  mustache — which 
ruck  Venning  as  ridiculous  wan  playing 
8  cavalier  Industriously,  and  succeeded 
making  Margaret  laugh,  which  was  a 
iod  deed,  for  it  was  sweet,  in  tone,  and 
•nning  saw  that  she  attracted  the  favor- 
» I*-  attention  of  people  at.  ot  her  tables,  and 
pecially  of  two  French  officers  in  the  dark 
ue  of  the  Chasseurs  Alpins,  who  tried  - 
id  failed -to  get  a  glance  from  her.  It 
is  the  privilege  of  a  pretty  woman,  and 
■nning  was  glafl  that  it  had  come  to  hff-r 
airu  after  the  dreary  time  she  had  had  in 
at  stuffy  little  house  in  Kensington,  with 
sick,  n»urotic  husband,  violent  in  his 
Oipers,  menacing  even,  and  too  prior  to 
iy  the  household  bills.  She  was  too  good 
r  that,  squalor  of  life,  t  hat  nagging  of  <  oul. 
On  the  night,  run  to  Geneva  sh<-  retired 
rly  to  her  shaping  berth)  and  was  fresh 
id  bright,  next  morning  at  the  CUstOmi 
aminat  ion  on  the  Swi*s  frontier,  laughing 


gayly  at  Captain  Harker's  rage  because  the 
customs  officers  utterly  ignored  his  shouts 
of  " Passeport  diplomatique!"  with  a  claim 
of  divine  right  to  pass  through  the  luggage 
without  inspection. 

"It's  an  international  scandal!"  said 
Captain  Harker. 

"It's  part  of  the  fun  of  traveling," 
answered  Mrs.  Harington. 

At  Geneva,  Venning  had  booked  rooms 
for  her  in  the  Hotel  des  Nations,  a  smaller, 
snugger  place  than  the  Beaurivage,  where 
he  was  staying;  and  Harker  and  he  went 
upstairs  with  her  to  see  that  all  was  com- 
fortable. She  was  delighted  as  a  child  with 
her  bedroom,  spotlessly  clean,  and  dainty 
in  its  decoration  with  water-color  drawings 
of  the  Alps.  The  sitting  room  was  a  tiny 
place,  with  four  armchairs  of  wickerwork 
and  a  lace-covered  table. 

"Is  this  good  enough?"  asked  Venning. 

"For  a  princess,"  was  Margaret's  an- 
swer. 

Harker  said  "Au  revoir,  madame,"  and 
went  downstairs  to  order  up  the  luggage. 

Venning  stood  for  a  moment  alone  with 
Mrs.  Harington. 

"I'll  let  you  know  about  work  to- 
morrow," he  said.  "But  come  round  and 
lunch  with  us  at  the  Beaurivage.  You'll  be 
amused  by  the  crowd." 

"I'm  here  to  work,"  she  told  him,  and 
then  suddenly  she  put  her  hand  up  to  her 
throat  and  said:  "I  feel  guilty  in  leaving 
Kenelm  like  that.  I  feel  I've  no  right  to  be 
so  glad  at  coming  here,  away  from  him." 

"It'll  do  you  good,"  said  Venning.  "Did 
he  take  it  well?" 

"He  took  it  badly,"  said  Margaret;  and 
he  could  see  in  her  eyes  the  remembrance 
of  some  dreadful  scene,  but  she  did  not  say 
more  than  that. 

"It  may  do  him  good,  too,  to  be  alone 
awhile." 

Mrs.  Harington  agreed  with  that.  The 
words  seemed  to  comfort  her. 

"Yes,  we  have  been  too  much  together. 
He  relied  on  me  for  everything.  Anyhow,  I 
could  not  stand  it  any  longer — not  a  day." 

She  spoke  those  last  words  with  a  tight- 
ening of  the  lips,  and  there  was  a  quiver  in 
her  voice  which  made  Venning  afraid  of 
tears.  She  had  been  tortured,  he  thought 
again,  and  hated  that  husband  of  hers  who 
had  been  broken  in  the  war.  Better  if  he 
had  died  at  the  end  of  the  nose  dive. 

"Well,  at  lunch  then,"  he  told  her,  and 
went  downstairs  to  join  Harker  and  walk 
with  him  down  the  Rue  des  Alpes  to  the 
Hotel  Beaurivage. 

He  had  a  suite  of  rooms  in  that  hotel 
which  he  used  as  offices,  and  all  the  morn- 
ing he  was  busy  with  interviews  and  the 
dictation  of  letters  and  reports.  It  was  his 
usual  routine,  and  he  did  it  mechanically, 
forcing  his  mind  to  the  attention  of  detail 
and  his  manner  to  the  necessary  courtesy 
with  important  visitors.  But  he  was  aware 
of  a  subconscious  pull  and  distraction 
that  made  his  work  difficult.  The  person- 
ality of  Mrs.  Harington  stood  between  him 
and  these  foreign  delegates,  and  her  face 
was  clear  to  him  on  printed  reports  which 
it  was  his  duty  to  read.  He  was  annoyed 
with  himself  for  this  mental  weakness  and 
lack  of  self-discipline,  and  once  or  twice 
regretted  having  asked  Margaret  to  come 
with  him.  It  was  too  much  of  a  responsi- 
bility, he  thought,  and  then  knew  that  this 
way  of  putting  it  was  hardly  honest. 

"It's  too  much  of  a  temptation,"  he  said 
to  himself,  though  not  in  spoken  words,  and 
that  startled  him  so  much  during  a  conver- 
sation with  a  Japanest?  delegate  that  some 
reflection  of  his  thought  must  have  been 
visible,  for  the  little  Jap  said  in  his  soft 
pur,  "Have  I  been  indiscreet,  my  dear 
sir?"  imagining  that  the  look  on  Venning's 
faci;  arose  from  their  discussion. 

Earlier  than  usual  Venning  went  to  wash 
his  hands,  as  a  sign  to  Captain  Harker  that 
the  morning's  work  was  done,  and  then 
went  down  into  the  hall.  His  excuse  to 
Harkff-r  was  that  he  wanted  to  see  Lord 
Richard  Crayshaw  on  his  return  from  the 
assembly,  but  he  kn<-w  that  the  real  reason 
was  to  meet  Margaret. 

Shf?  was  not  in  the  hall  y«-t,  and  he  sat 
in  one  of  the  big  leather  chairs  reading 
!>•  Temps  of  tin-  day  before  in  such  a  way 
as  to  discourage  conversation  or  ((uestions 
from  the  journalists,  who  were  always 
anxifiua  to  waylay  him  for  a  word  of  news 
or  a  point  of  view.  He  was  aware  of  them 
now  watching  for  this  chance,  and  nodded 
to  a  famous  American  war  correspondent 
not  "Ht  for  news  or  opinions,  ami  therefore 
safff-  who  was  watching  the  peace  me  t 
ing'i  of  the  League  of  Natiom  with  tin 
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Comfortable  because  ofj 


Softness  and  width  of 


the  pliable  wide- web.  For  Bioneer- Brighton  Wide- Web 
Garters  depend  for  theirfholdLon  the  width  of  the  web- 
bing and  not  on  tightness  around  the  leg. 

They  stay  comfortablebecausetheyare  ADJUSTABLE. 
Every  man  has  his  own  ideas  of  comfort  and  these  new 
garters  de  luxe  can  be  instantly  adjusted  to  meet  those 
ideas.  Moreover,  wear  requires  that  every  garter  be 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  to  maintain  both  comfort 
and  effectiveness. 

Look  for  the  smart  blue  and  orange  box. 
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For  Permanent 


Replace  the  Old  Roof  permanently.  When  you  reinvest  in 
the  old  building,  do  it  with  a  permanent  material  that  will  not 
need  constant  painting  and  repairs — do  it  with  a  protected  metal 
that  will  nor  need  replacement  in  a  few  years — do  it  with 
Robertson  Process  Metal. 

The  fact  that  your  old  roofs  need  replacing  in  so  short  a  time 
proves  the  need  for  a  better  material.  It  shows  how  unprofitable 
the  unprotected  metal  has  been — how  its  maintenance  and  up- 
keep costs  have  piled  up  and  how  in  the  long  run  the  investment 
has  not  been  profitable. 

Comparative  tests  between  unprotected  metal  and  Robertson 
Process  Metal  are  no  longer  necessary.  The  greater  value  in  Rob- 
ertson Process  Metal  has  been  demonstrated  thousands  of  times — 
by  actual  usage.  Innumerable  times  it  has  out-lived  unprotected 
metal  by  such  a  wide  margin  that  roof  costs  over  a  period  of  years 
have  been  more  than  cut  in  half.  Innumerable  times  Robertson 
Process  Metal  has  replaced  old  roofs  and  siding  of  all  kinds  and 
put  an  end  to  wasteful  corrosion  losses  and  repair  costs. 

This  result  is  to  be  expected  when  you  realize  how  the  Robert- 
son Process  scientifically  protects  the  metal  and  how  each  sheet  is 
completely  encased,  with  both  surfaces  and  edges  fully  protected. 

Qke  PRODUCT 

Three  impervious  coatings,  (1)  Asphalt  (2)  As- 
bestos (3)  Waterproofing,  stand  between  the 
metal  and  its  many  enemies.  Each  coat  pro- 
tects the  other,  and  together  they  perfectly 
shield  the  specially  annealed  steel  within. 

Refined  Robertson  asphalt  forms  an  air-tight  moisture 
casing  first.  To  this  protective  coating  a  thick  layer  of 
asbestos  felt  is  firmly  bonded  by  powerful  machinery. 
Because  of  the  fibrous-rock  character  of  asbestos  it  is 
indestructible.  It  cannot  rot  or  decay.  Acids  and 
alkalies  cannot  affect  it.  The  entire  sheet  is  then 
enveloped  and  fully  sealed  by  a  thick  weather-resisting 
coat.  All  metal  parts  of  Robertson  Skylights  are  made 
of  Robertson  Process  Metal.  Ducts,  hoods  and  exhaust 
systems  are  also  made  of  this  enduring  material. 

Robertson  Process  Metal  is  made  in  corrugated,  flat, 
beaded  and  mansard  sheets  for  roofing  and  siding.  It  is 
also  built  into  trim,  flashing,  gutters,  downspouts  and 
ventilators.    It  is  made  in  both  maroon  and  black. 

The  illustration  opposite  shows  each  step  in  the 
Robertson  Process.  A  process  sample  will  be  gladly 
sent  upon  request — also  practical  literature  which 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  man  who  buys  building 
material. 


Made  in  Black  and  Maroon 


H.  H.  ROBERTSON  COMPANY,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Branch  Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities.  For  Canada  :  H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  Ltd. 
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Re  plac  e  me  nt 


In  the  Banker's  eyes  the  permanent  substantial  building  represents 
an  equally  permanent  and  safe  investment.  The  quick  deprecia- 
tion of  ordinary  steel  sheets  in  comparison  with  long-lived  protected 
metal  is  a  point  not  to  be  overlooked  by  bankers,  investors  and 
business  men  generally.  They  invest  in  "building  life,"  and  because 
Robertson  Process  Metal  has  a  sure  future  it  has  found  its  greatest 
opportunity  for  service  in  new  construction. 

Besides  the  savings  in  maintenance  costs,  in  the  cost  of  paint 
and  repairs,  the  original  cost  of  Robertson  Process  Metal  is  less  than 
that  of  any  other  material  of  equal  permanency.  It  makes  possible 
the  employment  of  lighter  steel  frame  work  and  more  economical 
foundations.  By  its  speedy  construction  it  effects  still  further  savings. 

You  will  find  evidence  of  these  facts  in  the  experience  of  the 
users  listed  below.  Some  of  these  corporations  have  used  Robert- 
son Process  Metal  in  building  operations  more  than  one  hundred 
times.  The  purchasing  agents,  the  factory  superintendents,  the 
officials  of  these  companies  do  not  buy  with  their  eyes  shut.  They 
are  scientific  buyers  of  building  materials.  "Repeat  Orders"  give 
assurance  that  Robertson  Process  Metal  has  earned  its  reputation 
by  actual  performance. 

Ohe  EVIDENCE 

This  partial  list  of  users  is  significant  because  of  the  prominence  of  the  vari- 
ous corporations  and  because  all  of  them  have  used  Robertson  Process 
Metal  repeatedly.  The  date  of  the  original  order  is  shown  after  each  name. 
Surely  experience  covering  many  years'  usage  is  evidence  of  true  value  in  this 
Robertson  Product. 

First  Order 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Company                                                       1913  20  orders 

American  Locomotive  Company                                                             1913  14  orders 

Anglo-Mexican  Petroleum  Company,  Mexico                                          1919  16  orders 

Armstrong  Cork  Company                                                                     1912  34  orders 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company                                                                     1910  38  orders 

Butterworth-Judson  Corporation                                                            1915  22  orders 

Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America                                                        1913  48  orders 

Davison  Chemical  Company                                                                  1908  73  orders 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Company                                                1909  50  orders 

Eastman  Kodak  Company                                                                     1919  11  orders 

General  Chemical  Company                                                                   1909  119  orders 

General  Electric  Company                                                                     1915  10  orders 

Hudson  Coal  Company                                                                          1919  37  orders 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company                                                           1913  28  orders 

Keystone  Driller  Company                                                                    1912  67  orders 

The  Koppers  Company                                                                          1918  86  orders 

Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company                                                      1914  41  orders 

Packard  Motor  Company                                                                      1915  27  orders 

Pennsylvania  Lines                                                                               1909  104  orders 

Public  Service  Corp.  of  N.  J                                                                  1911  12  orders 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Company                                                              1910  35  orders 

Semet  Solvay  Company                                                                         1910  63  orders 

Standard  Oil  Companies  and  Subsidiaries                                                1912  100  orders 

United  States  Steel  Corporation                                                             1908  272  orders 

Wcstinghousc  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co                                                           1916  8  orders 

H.  H.  ROBERTSON  COMPANY,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Branch  Offices  in  all  Principal  Citiei.  For  Canada:  H.  H.  Robertion  Co.,  Ltd. 
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"Come  at  once 


HAVE  you  ever  received  this  message  in  the  middle  of 
the  night? 

Perhaps  it  concerned  someone  dear  to  you  lying  ill  in 
the  hospital. 

Messages  like  that  have  a  way  of  arriving  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.    Grim,  urgent,  fearsome  messages! 

But  the  fact  that  it  is  night  does  not  cripple  your  quick 
answer  to  that  call. 

Instantly,  with  one  movement  of  your  hand,  your  house  is 
lighted,  making  great  speed  possible.  On  the  way  to  the  hos- 
pital the  streets,  with  their  brilliant  lamps,  give  you  encourage- 
ment.  The  world  is  not  so  dark  a  place  after  all. 

The  great  hospital  itself  is  throbbing  with  activity. 

Science,  surgeons,  nurses  no  longer  wait  for  daytime  to  aid 
them  in  relieving  pain  —  in  saving  lives. 

The  operating  room,  with  its  great  white  lights  and  the  X-ray 
apparatus,  is  as  busy  at  two  in  the  morning  as  at  ten. 

The  marvelous  advance  in  delicate  surgery  is  due  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  recent  application  of  electricity  to  the  needs 
of  science. 

Out  of  your  anxiety  on  such  a  night  comes  a  realization  of 
how  electricity  is  helping  you,  and  helping  that  loved  one  in 
the  hospital. 

Behind  all  this  light — what?  Every  single  electric  bulb  in  the 
country  glows  against  the  background  of  huge  dams  and  water 
turbines  (in  the  case  of  water  power),  or  the  tremendous 
boilers,  turbines,  engines  and  generators  (in  steam  plants),  and 
against  the  wires  of  high-tension  transmission  lines  and  the 
innumerable  smaller  wires  stretching  like  a  web  from  your  very 
bedside  out  over  the  whole  country. 

And  still  behind  these — what? 

A  thrilling  story  of  thrift  and  investment.  The  story  of  some 
1 ,450,000  men  and  women  who  by  their  thrift  are  investing 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  electric  light  and  power  industry. 
These  investors  not  only  provide  for  themselves  a  steady 
income,  but  for  their  fellow  citizens  a  service  that  today  is  an 
absolute  necessity  to  our  business  and  social  life. 


NAT 
LIGHT  A 


(Continued  from  Page  67) 

hopefulness  of  a  man  who  had  seen  seven- 
teen nations  at  war  and  understood  the 
world's  need  of  peace. 

Through  the  swing  doors  of  the  Hotel 
Beaurivage  came  the  extraordinary  crowd 
which  this  meeting  of  the  league  had 
brought  to  Geneva:  Little  Oriental  women, 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  beautifully  dressed 
in  European  style,  as  pretty  as  painted 
dolls,  with  their  neat  little  husbands; 
Paderewski,  with  his  shock  of  white  hair 
and  pale,  sad  eyes;  French  delegates,  once 
representative  of  revolutionary  labor,  now 
immaculate  in  the  silk  hat  and  frock  coat 
of  bureaucracy;  Italian  delegates,  with 
black-eyed,  vivacious  ladies;  a  Persian  in 
an  astrakhan  cap  and  long  gray  overcoat; 
two  Turks  wearing  the  red  fez;  some 
American  ladies  for  the  administrative 
offices  of  the  league;  a  former  Prime  Min- 
ister of  England,  silver-haired,  bland  of 
expression,  apparently  unconscious  of  the 
eyes  that  were  turned  to  him  as  he  entered; 
an  English  Labor  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  like  an  English  general  in  mufti, 
with  two  old-maid  sisters  who  seemed  to 
have  stepped  out  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  books; 
and  a  cutthroat  fellow  with  a  black  beard 
and  surly  eyes,  from  one  of  the  Slavonic 
states.  What  a  mixture  of  humanity! 
What  a  babel  of  divers  tongues ! 

When  Venning  lowered  his  paper  to 
glance  once  more  at  the  swing  door  he 
noticed  that  many  of  these  people  were 
glancing  at  him,  and  he  heard  his  name 
spoken  by  someone,  followed  by  the  words 
"international  court  of  justice."  He  won- 
dered what  they  would  think  if  they 
guessed  that  he  was  not  absorbed  in  the 
idea  of  international  justice,  but  in  a  foolish 
desire  to  see  a  woman's  smile,  to  hear  the 
sound  of  her  voice,  to  smell  the  fragrance  of 
the  scent  she  used.  They  would  not  be- 
lieve it !  To  them  he  was  an  ideal  figure  re- 
moved from  common  human  emotions.  For 
some  years  he  had  almost  believed  so  him- 
self, blinded  by  vanity  and  self-delusion. 
Now  something  had  happened  underneath 
the  crust  of  his  self-discipline,  beneath  that 
mask  of  lofty  self-conceit,  to  warn  him  that 
common  human  emotion  had  not  departed 
from  him,  that  human  nature  was  alive 
in  him.  Perhaps  he  had  better  heed  the 
warning.  What  was  it  that  had  happened 
to  him?  Mrs.  Harington  had  happened, 
coincident  with  some  call  back  to  the  reali- 
ties of  life.  Rather  dangerous,  perhaps,  to 
a  man  of  his  age — not  so  old,  after  all — and 
his  position. 

She  came  through  the  swing  door  and  he 
rose  from  his  chair  and  went  to  meet  her, 
regardless  of  the  watchful  eyes  about. 

"Have  I  kept  you  waiting?"  she  asked 
rather  breathlessly. 

He  smiled  and  said,  "  I  was  impatient  for 
lunch." 

She  told  him  that  she  had  been  down  by 
the  lake,  and  had  had  a  first  glimpse  of 
Mont  Blanc,  with  its  shining  snow  above 
low-lying  clouds  of  gray  mist. 

"I  feel  a  new  woman.  I'd  begun  to  stale 
for  a  sight  of  the  great  world." 

The  cold  air  of  Geneva,  intensely  cold  at 
that  time,  had  whipped  her  cheeks  so  that 
they  glowed,  and  there  was  a  bright  sparkle 
in  her  eyes. 

"Come  into  the  salle  d  manger,"  said 
Venning.  "I  expect  you're  hungry  after 
your  walk." 

Captain  Harker  joined  them,  paid  a 
compliment  to  Margaret's  recovery  from 
the  night  journey,  held  a  chair  for  her. 

She  was  excited  by  the  company  in  the 
room,  those  funny  little  Eastern  ladies, 
those  famous  diplomats,  all  those  inter- 
national workers. 

"In  this  room,"  she  said,  "are  the 
people  who  are  going  to  build  a  new  world 
out  of  the  ruins." 

Captain  Harker  was  cynical. 

"Most  of  them  are  overeating  grossly. 
Geneva  is  a  wonderful  place  for  feeding. 
Long  dinners  follow  long  luncheons  with 
distressing  regularity,  and  meanwhile  Cen- 
tral Europe  starves  to  death." 

That  thought  distressed  Mrs.  Harington 
and  took  her  appetite  away  so  that  Harker 
reproached  himself  and  said:  "Our  absti- 
nence won't  help  the  rickety  babes  of  the 
world,  and  we  must  keep  up  strength  to 
work  for  them." 

Venning  listened  and  did  not  talk  much. 
His  silence,  indeed,  became  noticeable,  so 
that  Mrs.  Harington  accused  him  of  brood- 
ing too  much  over  his  draft  of  international 
justice. 

"It's  not  quite  that,"  he  said,  smiling  at 
her.  He  did  not  tell  her  that  he  was  think- 
ing how  good  it  would  be  to  have  her 


always  by  his  side.  He  wondered  what  she 
would  think  if  she  guessed  that  thought 

of  his. 

After  luncheon  the  former  Prime  Min- 
ister of  England  buttonholed  him,  spoke  a 
few  words  about  the  league's  chance  of 
success,  and  then  blinking  a  little  in  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Harington  he  asked  what 
he  wanted  to  know. 

"Who  is  that  devilish  pretty  woman 
with  you,  Venning?  Not  the  Duchess  of 
Standon,  is  it?  My  old  eyes  are  getting 
dim." 

' '  No,  sir.  It's  one  of  my  secretaries,  Mrs. 
Harington." 

"One  of  your  secretaries?  Ah!  I  have 
long  made  a  rule  to  employ  only  men 
secretaries.  It's  a  safe  rule,  young  fellow." 

He  went  away  smiling,  and  in  the  next 
day's  papers  there  was  a  report  that  the 
former  Prime  Minister  was  in  the  best  of 
spirits  over  the  settlement  of  all  outstand- 
ing difficulties  with  France  on  the  question 
of  disarmaments. 

Venning  was  not  a  young  and  reckless 
man.  Nor  was  he  a  man  of  spiritual  or 
moral  weakness.  Always  he  had  schooled 
himself  to  caution,  to  the  safe  path  of 
honor,  to  the  amount  of  sacrifice  necessary 
for  the  character  of  an  idealist  which  had 
been  given  to  him  by  his  friends  and  the 
world.  So  now  he  was  careful  with  Mrs. 
Harington — very  careful.  For  several  days, 
for  more  than  a  week  even,  he  avoided  all 
private  talk  with  her,  even  at  table.  Mostly 
he  dined  out  at  other  hotels  with  various 
delegates,  and  more  often  than  not  ate  only 
a  few  sandwiches  for  lunch  in  his  working 
room.  From  Captain  Harker  he  was  glad 
to  learn  that  she  had  made  acquaintance 
with  other  women  in  Geneva — Mrs.  Curtis, 
the  American  lady,  had  introduced  her  to  a 
miscellaneous  set — and  had  found  one  or 
two  friends  of  her  own  in  the  administra- 
tive offices,  so  that  she  was  not  lonely  after 
office  hours. 

During  the  day  she  worked  in  his  room, 
or  in  the  room  next  to  him,  transcribing 
some  of  his  reports  for  the  typists,  trans- 
lating French  and  German  documents,  and 
now  and  then  interviewing  some  of  his  for- 
eign visitors.  He  noticed  the  quick  waysht 
had,  the  admirable  accuracy  of  all  she  did 
and  above  all  the  tact  with  which  she  dealt 
with  people  who  called  to  waste  his  time 
She  was  worth  the  money  he  had  agreed  tc 
pay.  She  was  worth  more  than  that  t< 
him.  Her  presence  in  his  room,  so  quiet 
and  unobtrusive,  gave  him  a  sense  of  well 
being.  He  liked  to  hear  the  rustle  of  he 
frock.  He  liked  to  see  the  light  on  her  hai 
as  she  sat  at  a  desk  near  the  window  over 
looking  the  lake.  He  liked  to  see  the  litt! 
pucker  on  her  forehead  as  she  pored  ove 
German  script. 

Captain  Harker  was  nearly  always  i 
the  room  with  them,  a  fussy,  industrious 
humorous  little  man,  who  often  expresse 
his  sense  of  satisfaction  with  life  by  sayin 
in  an  ecstatic  way,  "Well,  this  is  bett< 
than  the  dirty  old  ditches  round  Ypres!"  . 

It  was  Harker  who  suggested  to  Venniri 
one  afternoon  that  he  was  working  too  har 
and  ought  to  knock  off  for  an  evening  an 
hear  some  good  music. 

"Where?"  asked  Venning. 

"  Mrs.  Curtis  collects  a  jolly  crowd  in  h 
flat  every  night  after  dinner.  Good  coffe 
remarkable  females,  a  violinist  who  pla; 
like  an  archangel,  and  Mrs.  Harington 
the  piano.  It  would  do  you  good,  sir." 

"Yes,  come,"  added  Mrs.  Haringto 
"It's  real  fun,  and  all  the  people  are kii 
and  good." 

"I'll  come  to  hear  you  play,"  sa 
Venning. 

That  was  the  first  night  in  Geneva  th 
he  had  any  private  talk  with  her.  He  car 
in  rather  late,  a  few  moments  after  M 
Curtis  had  said  "Our  great  man  thin 
better  of  it."  Mrs.  Harington  was  playi 
then  some  melody  by  Chopin,  and  Venni 
stood  inside  the  room,  motionless,  after 
whispered  greeting  from  Mrs.  Curtis, 
was  a  queer  crowd,  he  thought.  There  wc 
two  or  three  Polish  women  with  their  hi 
cut  straight  round  the  nape  of  the  net 
several  American  men  sitting  on  the  flc 
with  their  knees  hunched  up,  a  you 
French  officer,  and  queer-looking  spe 
mens  of  unknown  nationality,  but  pn 
ably  Italian  or  Greek.  Margaret  Haringt 
sat  at  a  rosewood  piano  on  which  th*1 
was  a  shaded  lamp.  Although  he  had  i 
tered  the  room  silently,  she  was  aware 
his  presence,  for  she  looked  towards  h 
and  held  his  eyes  with  a  little  smile  fo 
moment.   That  smile  of  hers  with  so 
message  in  it  made  his  pulse  beat  queer- 
She  looked  very  happy,  younger  than  wh 
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she  had  met  him  at  Charing  Cross,  extraor- 
dinarily charming.  He  had  no  idea  she 
could  play  so  well. 

A  silence  followed  the  end  of  her  melody, 
then  a  murmur  of  applause,  a  little 
clapping. 

"You're  wonderful,  my  dear!"  said  Mrs. 
Curtis. 

One  of  the  Polish  women  led  her  from  the 
piano  and  kissed  her  hands,  speaking  in 
French: 

"Mais  e'est  merveilleux!  Vraiment,  ma- 
dame,  je  vous  felicite!  Quelle  sympathie! 
Quelle  emotion!" 

"It  was  a  real  treat,  Mrs.  Harington!" 
said  one  of  the  American  men. 

"I'm  ashamed  to  play  in  the  presence  of 
a  great  master,"  replied  Mrs.  Harington, 
smiling  at  one  of  the  Slavs  with  a  mass  of 
uncombed  hair  above  his  limp  collar. 

"  On  the  violin  I  am  something,"  said  the 
man  in  French.  "On  the  piano  I  am  a 
little  baby." 

It  was  then  that  Mrs.  Harington  greeted 
Venning.  He  bent  over  her  hand  and 
kissed  it,  and  it  was  only  Mrs.  Curtis  who 
opened  her  eyes  rather  wide  at  this  homage 
of  a  great  man  to  his  secretary.  The  Poles 
and  other  foreigners  accepted  it  as  the  right 
way  of  behavior  to  a  lady  of  talent  and 
of  beauty.  Margaret  herself  was  not  em- 
barrassed, though  she  smiled  and  remarked 
that  he  had  learned  foreign  ways  in 
Geneva. 

They  sat  together  on  a  low  sofa,  but  did 
not  talk  during  twenty  minutes,  while  the 
violinist  was  playing — wild  and  marvelous 
things  in  which  Venning  fancied  he  heard 
the  cry  of  hungry  peoples  and  the  spirit  of 
revolution  rising  to  madness,  and  at  last 
the  death  of  a  race.  It  might  have  been 
that,  or  Nature  in  travail,  or  this  man's 
soul  in  agony.  Strange  and  haunting  stuff 
anyhow.  In  the  buzz  of  conversation  that 
followed  he  talked  to  Margaret. 

"Are  you  happy  in  Geneva?" 

"Wonderfully  happy,"  she  told  him. 
"It's  a  great  adventure,  and  England  seems 
a  world  away.  I'm  beginning  to  forget  the 
little  house  in  Kensington." 

"Forget  it!"  he  said. 

Some  contrition  seemed  to  take  hold  of 
her  after  that,  for  she  spoke  of  her  husband. 

"  If  only  Kenelm  were  well  again,  so  that 
he  could  join  me  here!" 

"Do  you  want  to  go  back  to  him?" 
asked  Venning.  He  spoke  the  words 
brusquely,  almost  sharply,  though  she  did 
not  seem  to  notice  his  tone. 

She  lowered  her  head  a  little  when  she 
answered:  "I  think  I  should  die  if  I  went 
back  to  the  same  conditions.  That's  an 
awful  thing  to  say,  isn't  it?  Am  I  wicked 
in  thinking  it?" 

"You've  had  a  bad  time,"  said  Venning, 
a  great  pity  in  his  voice. 

It  was  always  worse  for  Ken.  He  hates 
himself  for  being  so — irritable  and  all  that. 
Cries  and  blames  himself.  When  we  mar- 
ried he  was  the  sweetest  boy  in  the  world. 
It's  war  that  altered  him — so  much  that  I 
am  sometimes  terrified.  The  curse  of  war! 
The  cruelty  of  war!" 

"The  cruelty  of  life!"  said  Venning. 

They  had  no  more  private  talk  that 
evening,  and  Venning  had  to  go  early 
because  of  a  late  meeting  with  the  British 
delegates. 

"It  was  perfectly  charming  of  you  to 
come,"  said  Mrs.  Curtis.  "A  great  honor 
for  all  of  us." 

"A  great  treat  for  me,"  was  Venning's 
answer,  and  that  was  utterly  sincere,  and 
he  hated  to  go  from  this  place  where  Mar- 
garet stayed. 

As  he  walked  back  along  the  lakeside 
with  his  fur  collar  tucked  up  to  his  ears 
licause  of  the  biting  cold,  he  thought  back 
to  her  words  about  her  husband  "  I  think 
I  should  die  if  I  went  back."  He  would  see 
that  she  need  not  go  back.  Perhaps  

He  did  not  finish  that  "perhaps,"  but 
tood  still  for  several  minutes  in  the  black 
shadow  spaces  beyond  the  electric  lights 
outside  the  Beauri  vage,  with  his  hat  pashed 
back  from  his  forehead  as  usual,  and  his 
hands  thrust  deep  into  his  pockets.  His 
reverie  ended  with  a  Hharp  word  that  was 
almost  a  groan,  perhaps  almost  a  prayer — 
"Lord!" 

Then  he  went  in  to  the  meeting  of  Hritish 
delegates,  and  none  of  these  men  had  the 
thought  that  the  Right  Honourable  Mat- 
thew Venning  was  troubled  about  his  honor 
or  concerned  with  anything  less  interna- 
tional than  the  international  court  of 
justice. 

The  days  passed,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  report,  as  the  official  bulletins  used  to 
say  during  the  war,  when  men  were  dying 


in  great  numbers.  Venning  knew,  though, 
that  in  his  own  soul  there  was  active  war- 
fare, breaking  down  his  will  power,  smash- 
ing down  all  the  barricades  which  he  had 
built  in  years  of  respectable  routine  against 
the  barbarian  and  the  primitive  man.  Now 
the  primitive  man  was  winning,  though 
sometimes  he  called  it  common  sense  and 
freedom  from  conventionality  and  pity  and 
the  human  right  to  joy  and  other  fancy 
names.  Once  in  office  hours,  when  Mar- 
garet touched  his  hand  inadvertently  as 
she  handed  him  a  paper,  he  had  a  quick 
thrill  as  though  touched  by  some  vital 
spark,  and  his  hand  trembled  so  much 
when  he  took  the  paper  that  she  noticed  it 
and  questioned  him. 
"Are  you  unwell?" 

He  shook  his  head  and  told  her  that  the 
room  was  stuffy. 

The  most  curious  thing  happened  to  him 
when  he  was  addressing  an  assembly  of 
delegates  on  the  completed  plan  for  the 
court  of  justice  as  it  had  been  approved  by 
the  law  officers  of  many  advisory  com- 
mittees. All  his  life's  work  was  summed  up 
in  this  address,  or  at  least  the  crown  of  his 
career  was  there.  He  was  perfectly  master 
of  himself.  Every  point  was  in  his  mind, 
well  ordered.  He  could  see  the  approving 
glances  of  his  audience,  heard  one  or  two  of 
their  whispered  comments  as  he  paused 
now  and  then. 

"The  sincerity  of  the  man  is  what  is  so 
convincing." 

Those  words  were  spoken  by  one  of  the 
colonial  delegates. 

The  sincerity  of  the  man!  The  sincerity 
of  the  man ! 

Venning's  thoughts  seemed  to  be  fixed  by 
those  words.  What  was  his  sincerity?  He 
had  posed  as  an  idealist.  In  every  news- 
paper they  called  him  that,  wrote  slush 
about  his  austere  and  blameless  life,  set  him 
up  as  a  spiritual  leader  of  men.  Now  he 
wanted  Margaret  Harington.  That  fellow 
Kenelm  had  no  right  to  her.  He  was  a 
neurotic  creature  who  tortured  her  by  his 
passions.  It  was  ridiculous  that  she  should 
ever  go  back  to  him.  It  would  be  good  to 
take  her  to  Italy  in  the  spring.  They  would 
wander  among  pictures,  perhaps  spend  a 
week  or  two  in  Florence,  and  then  in 
Venice.  She  would  look  exquisite  in  a 
gondola.  How  she  would  laugh  at  the 
serenades  of  the  gondolieri!  How  she 
would — how  she  

It  was  Captain  Harker  who  whispered  to 
him,  "Are  you  ill,  sir?" 

Good  Lord,  he  had  forgotten  all  about 
the  court  of  international  justice  and  lost 
the  thread  of  his  speech!  Where  was  he? 
He  fumbled  with  his  notes,  which  till  then 
he  had  not  used.  Oh,  yes,  the  application 
for  judicial  remedy !  Venning  picked  up  the 
broken  thread,  went  on  to  a  good  and  clear 
end,  received  the  applause  of  the  delegates. 
By  Jove,  a  near  shave !  He  had  been  in  a 
daydream,  ridiculous  and  inexcusable. 

It  was  some  nights  later  when  he  spoke 
to  Mrs.  Harington  in  the  hall  of  the 
Beaurivage  before  dinner. 

"Let's  dine  together — in  some  quiet 
restaurant— on  the  other  side  of  the  lake.  I 
want  to  get  away  from  the  crowd." 

"That  would  be  splendid,"  she  said. 
"You're  looking  worried,  quite  haggard. 
Is  it  overwork?" 

"  I  haven't  been  sleeping  well,"  he  told 
her  as  an  excuse,  and  it  was  true  enough. 

They  went  together  across  the  lake,  and 
Margaret  Harington  liked  the  look  of  the 
lights  on  the  water  and  leaned  over  the 
ferry  to  watch  the  little  black  ducks  scurry- 
ing out  of  the  way  of  their  bow. 

"Aren't  they  funny!"  she  exclaimed  with 
a  note  of  laughter. 

He  held  her  hand  as  she  stepped  out  of 
the  boat  and  offered  her  his  arm  when  they 
walked  along  the  quay  side  towards  the 
restaurants  in  which  lights  were  gleaming 
across  the  lake. 

"  I'm  worried  about  Ken,"  she  said  pres- 
ently. "  He  hasn't  written  for  ten  days.  In 
his  last  letter  he  hinted  at  another  opera- 
tion.  I  cabled  to  him  to-day." 

"An  operation?" 

Venning  spoke  the  words  calmly,  but 
some  vision  came  to  him  of  this  girl's  hus- 
band lying  dead.  That  would  be  a  good 
thing.  That  would  make  nil  things  easy. 
There  would  be  happiness  again  for  Mar- 
garet, and  all  he  wanted  for  himself.  So  he 
thought,  and  then  realizing  what  he  thought, 
was  shocked  at  this  vision  of  his.  Was  he 
going  altogether  wrong?  Was  he  going  to 
prove  all  his  life  a  lie? 

Yet,  after  all,  what  was  wrong?  Wasn't, 
it  hideously  wrong  that  Margaret,  should 
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Which  heating  plant  is 
best  for  you? 

THE  heating  system  that  keeps  your  friend's  house 
snug  in  winter  may  be  the  wrong  one  for  you. 

Different  houses  require  different  kinds  of  heating.  There  is 
no  one  heating  plant  that  will  answer  all  heating  requirements. 

Consequently,  we  make  all  types— vapor,  steam,  hot  water, 
warm  air,  pipe  and  pipeless— and  among  them  is  the  one  type 
and  size  that  will  heat  your  house  at  least  expense. 

NOVELTY  heating  plants  are  built  with  the  same  fine  consid- 
eration for  fuel  economy  as  for  heat  production — based  upon  74 
years'  study  of  heating  problems  in  all  kinds  and  conditions  of 
buildings.  Easy  to  maintain,  require  little  attention  and  will 
keep  you  comfortable  through  the  coldest  winters. 

All  NOVELTY  goods  are  made  of  Flex-O-Tuf  Iron,  possessing 
extraordinary  toughness  and  elasticity,  thus  resisting  stresses  due 
to  wide  temperature  changes.  Flex-O-Tuf  Iron  is  a  discovery  of 
NOVELTY  engineers  and  explains  the  long  life  of  NOVELTY  products. 

Put  your  heating  problem  up  to  the  NOVELTY  dealer  in  your 
locality.    Meanwhile,  write  for  the  NOVELTY  booklet  today. 

ABRAM  COX  STOVE  COMPANY 


General  Offices:  PHILADELPHIA 
NEW  YORK  Established  1847 


CHICAGO 


Makers  of  NOVELTY  Hot  Water,  Steiim  and  Vapor  Boilers,  Warm  Air, 
Pipe  and  Pipeless  Furnaces,  Coal  and  Combination  Ranges,  Laundry  Stoves, 
Hot  Water  Supply  Boilers,  FORTUNE  Gas  Ranges  and  Gas  Water  Heaters. 


Any  dcolcr  who  dOM  not  know  NOVELTY  products  should  write  us  at  once 
for  our  merchandising  plan. 


■I. TV 
■I  Bolltl 


NOVT.l.TY 
l  (  il<  rUNK 
mblnallon 


NnVF.l.TV 
Wnrin  Alt 
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Torch  Bearers  of  Industry 


What  Oxweld 
has  done 
for  others  — 

Oxweld  can  do 
for  you. 


WHAT  the  Goddess  of  Liberty's 
torch  means  to  America  the  thou- 
sands of  oxwelding  torches  at  work 
throughout  the  land  mean  to  American 
Industry. 

Every  industrial  plant  can  and  should 
be  absolutely  independent  of  the  usual 
causes  of  delayed  production. 

The  intense  heat  of  the  oxy-acetylene 
flame,  under  which  metals  of  all  kinds  and 
in  any  form  are  easily  handled,  has  solved 
the  problem  of  uninterrupted  output  in 
modern  industry. 

Breaks,  cracks  and  worn  surfaces  such 
as  keep  your  machines  idle  for  days  and 
even  weeks  can  be  re-made  as  good  as 
new,  on  the  spot  and  in  a  few  hours'  time, 
by  applying  oxwelding  and  cutting  to  rec- 
lamation work  in  your  plant. 

Why  lose  time  and  money  waiting  for 
new  parts?  Thousands  of  your  fellow 
manufacturers,  the  country  over,  have 
eliminated  profit-eating  delays  through 
oxwelding. 


And  how  about  your  production  ? 

If  what  you  make  is  of  metal,  oxweld- 
ing can  almost  certainly  simplify  your 
manufacturing  problems.  In  hundreds  of 
plants  producing  many  different  articles 
the  process  has  been  successfully  applied 
to  reduce  costs,  lessen  time  and  improve 
quality. 

Talking  machine  records,  glassware 
and  other  products — seemingly  as  foreign 
to  the  oxy-acetylene  flame  —  are  among 
those  successfully  handled  by  oxwelding. 

Ask  for  the  book,  "Oxweld  Can  Do  It," 
which  tells  how  oxwelding  is  daily  sav- 
ing time  in  thousands  of  American  plants. 

Oxweld  Service  Engineers,  stationed  in 
more  than  fifty  centrally  situated  cities, 
are  ready,  at  your  request,  to  demonstrate 
in  your  own  plant  how  oxwelding  and 
cutting  can  be  applied  to  your  profit. 

A  word  to  the  nearest  address  below 
will  receive  immediate  attention. 


OXWELD    ACETYLENE  COMPANY 

NEWARK,  N.  J.  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Sales  Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  MAKER  OF  EQUIPMENT  FOR  OXWELDING  AND  CUTTING  METALS 
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qo%  of  all  washing  is  the  plain  and  heavy  thing 


"Dora,  whatever  will  we  do 
with  these  dirty  overalls?'*'* 

"Why,  ma'am,  Til  just  put  'em  in  the  Maytag.  They'll 
come  out  clean  as  a  whistle." 

Dipping  will  cleanse  a  dainty  linen  handkerchief  or 
a  bit  of  pink  chiffon.  But  force  is  needed  to  get  the 
ground-in  dirt  out  of  the  heavy  and  plain  things. 

In  the  Maytag  all-aluminum  cylinder  the  hot,  sudsy 
water  is  activated.  It  gushes  in  through  the  five  mill' 
race  gates  The  millrace  action  flushes  it  through  and 
through  the  dirt-clogged  meshes.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  dirtiest  wash  comes  out  beautifully  clean. 

Go  to  the  local  dealer  and  see  for  yourself.  Note 
how  the  Maytag  is  built  and  finished.  Inspect,  too,  the 
beautiful  all-metal  swinging,  reversible  electric  wringer 
used  only  on  the  Maytag.  If  you  do  not  recall  the 
Maytag  dealer,  write  us  for  his  name. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Dept.  ioo,  NEWTON,  IOWA 

Branches  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Portland,  Ore.; 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can.;  and  The  Maytag  Company  of  Eng.,  323  Caledonian  Road,  King's  Cross,  London 

Makers  of  Maytag  Multi-Motor,  Electric,  Belt  and  Hand  Power  Washers  (161) 


The  Millrace  Principle 

The  famous  Maytag  aluminum  cylinder  has  only  five  openings 
— each  one  designed  on  the  principle  of  the  millrace.  As  the 
cylinder  revolves,  the  water  rushes  through  these  openings  with 
greatly  increased  velocity,  which  produces  the  flushing  action. 


Cad  wet  ELECTRIC  WASHER. 
'  H^h e  Gray  Machine   with  the  He  d  S t  ri pe 
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,ve  to  endure  misery  all  her  life  with  a 
nn  unworthy  to  be  any  wife's  husband? 
as  it  not  a  lie  for  him  to  pretend  to  in- 
iman  superiority  to  the  desperate  need  of 
en's  souls,  which  is  love  and  the  beauty 
life?  His  conflict  began  again,  tearing 
m. 

Mrs.  Harington  was  quite  unconscious 
this  struggle  in  the  man  beside  her.  She 
ly  thought  him  preoccupied  with  ex- 
:ed  thought. 

They  went  into  one  of  the  lakeside  res- 
urants — a  quiet,  shabby  place,  almost 
serted. 

A  Swiss  waiter  came  forward,  bowing, 
d  desired  to  know  whether  the  gentle- 
in  would  like  a  private  room. 
"Yes,"  said  Venning. 
Mrs.  Harington  smiled  and  said  in  her 
affing  way,  "Your  food  will  cost  you 
)re." 

Venning  helped  her  to  take  off  her  fur 
at  in  a  little  room  with  paneled  walls, 
rnished  in  the  Empire  style,  though  some 
the  gilt  had  worn  off  the  mirrors  and  the 
rpet  was  frayed.  They  sat  together  at 
ale,  and  the  waiter  was  obsequious  in  his 
?gestions  for  dinner. 

"Not  so  much  talk  about  it,"  said  Ven- 
lg  coldly.  "Bring  us  something  to  eat." 
When  the  waiter  had  gone  for  a  time  he 
t  his  elbows  on  the  table,  with  his  chin 
apped  on  his  folded  hands,  and  smiled  at 
argaret  Harington. 

"This  is  good,"  he  said — "this  peace  and 
iet,  alone  with  you." 
She  smiled  back  at  him. 
''You  might  be  dining  with  the  great 
es  of  the  world.  It's  kind  of  you  to  con- 
scend  to  Cinderella." 
"Condescend?  "  He  mocked  at  the  word, 
suppose  you  know  you're  the  prettiest 
man  in  Geneva.   Younger  men  would 
vy  me." 

She  was  amused  by  those  words  of  his, 
d  a  little  blush  crept  up  her  neck. 
'The  prettiest  woman?     Then  there 
ist  be  a  dearth  of  beauty  here." 
'There  is,"  said  Venning. 
Margaret  Harington  seemed  to  be  think- 
;  of  all  the  women  she  had  met  since  her 
iiing  to  Geneva. 

'Yes,"  she  admitted,  "they're  mostly 
;her  plain.  But  what  does  it  matter?  I 
nk  I  dislike  pretty  women.  I  like  the 
id  and  ugly  ones.  Prettiness !  It's  a  hate- 
word." 

'Beauty,"  said  Venning. 
"Oh,  beauty!  That's  different." 
"You're  different,"  said  Venning. 
"Different  from  what?"  she  asked. 
"From  other  women — all  of  them." 
For  the  first  time  Margaret  Harington 
;med  to  be  aware  of  something  in  Ven- 
lg's  look,  something  in  his  way  of  speech 
ich  startled  her.   There  was  adoration 
his  eyes,  and  hunger,  and  a  kind  of  primi- 
e  look.   Kenelm  had  looked  at  her  like 
it  sometimes  before  their  marriage  and 
erwards. 

"It  is  close  in  this  room,"  she  said.  "I 
uld  almost  rather  dine  in  the  larger 
itaurant." 

She  rose  from  the  table  to  open  the  ven- 
itor,  and  Venning  stood  beside  her  and 
jght  hold  of  her  hands  and  spoke  rapidly. 
"Margaret,  don't  be  frightened!  I'm 
t  going  to  do  anything  foolish.  But  I 
nt  to  tell  you  that  you  need  never  go 
ck  to  that  poky  little  house  in  Kensing- 
i,  to  the  misery  of  your  marriage.  I  love 


you,  my  dear,  and  I  want  only  your  hap- 
piness, and  mine  as  part  of  it.  After  this 
league  business  we  can  go  away  to  some  good 
place,  some  beauty  spot,  and  then  " 

He  did  not  say  what  would  happen  then. 
She  pulled  her  hands  out  of  his,  not  with 
any  violence,  but  firmly,  and  turned  away 
from  him.  He  saw  that  her  eyes  had  filled 
with  tears  and  that  her  face  was  white. 

"I  had  no  idea,"  she  said.  "I  thought 
you  were  only  very  kind,  and  sorry  for 
me." 

"  I  want  to  be  kind,"  Venning  answered 
her,  "and  I'm  enormously  sorry." 

"You  forget  Ken,"  she  said. 

"He  deserves  to  be  forgotten.  He  has 
dragged  you  down  to  squalor  and  wretched- 
ness. He's  breaking  your  spirit.  You  say 
yourself  you  can't  go  back  to  him." 

"Did  I  say  that?" 

She  stood  there,  white-faced,  large-eyed, 
not  looking  at  Venning,  but  looking,  it 
seemed,  away  from  Geneva,  across  Europe 
to  that  poky  house  in  Kensington  where 
her  fretful  husband  lay.  She  saw  the 
months  of  wretchedness  there,  felt  again 
the  strain  that  had  reached  breaking  point, 
considered  the  life  that  would  lie  before  her 
when  she  went  back  again.  Venning  seemed 
to  read  her  thoughts. 

"Is  it  possible?  "  he  asked.  "Your  return 
to  all  that?" 

A  slight  shudder  shook  her.  Venning 
came  closer,  took  hold  of  her  cold  hands, 
kissed  them  with  a  sudden,  released  passion. 

"My  dear,"  he  said  huskily,  "we  could 
be  so  happy  together!  We  could  do  good 
work." 

"No,"  she  said,  "it's  madness — and 
wickedness." 

"  It's  the  call  of  life.  My  love  and  yours — 
the  divine  right  of  love." 

"Dishonor!"  she  said,  speaking  harshly. 
"A  forfeit  of  all  you  have  worked  for,  your 
reputation!" 

"  I'm  sick  of  reputation,  the  false  pose  of 
public  life.  I  want  happiness." 

"This  is  not  the  way,"  said  Margaret 
Harington.  "There  would  be  no  happiness 
for  either  of  us  if  your  name  were  dragged 
into  the  mud  and  I  knew  myself,  to  be  the 
cause  of  it.  Besides,  there  is  always  Ken — 
and  my  vows  to  him,  and  the  boy  I  remem- 
ber in  him." 

Venning  was  silent  for  a  minute.  Her 
words  echoed  the  thoughts  that  had  been 
working  in  his  own  mind  in  conflict  with 
other  thoughts.  But  he  challenged  them 
sharply. 

"My  name  is  nothing  compared  with 
your  love,  if  I  might  have  that.  As  for  your 
husband,  he  has  broken  all  need  of  loyalty 
by  his  treatment  of  you.  You  say  there  is 
always  Ken.  How  do  we  know  that?  Per- 
haps he  will  die  soon  and  make  you  free." 

It  was  astounding  that  he  should  have 
said  that  brutal  thing,  but  the  vision  of 
Margaret's  husband  lying  lifeless  stood  be- 
fore him  again,  strangely  clear. 

"  It  would  be  the  best  thing  for  all  of  us," 
he  added.  "For  him  as  well." 

"Perhaps  for  him,"  said  Margaret,  and 
she  spoke  in  a  pitiful  way. 

"And  for  us?" 

He  asked  the  question  eagerly,  and  waited 
for  her  answer.  But  that  answer  did  not 
come,  because  the  waiter  interrupted  it 
with  bowls  of  soup,  which  Venning  would 
willingly  have  poured  over  him. 

"Let  us  be  sensible,"  said  Mrs.  Haring- 
ton, and  she  sat  at  table  again  and  signed  to 
him  to  take  his  place.  She  was  glad  of  the 


waiter's  fussiness,  his  questions  about  wine, 
his  elaborate  etiquette  of  service.  He  took 
them  to  be  man  and  wife,  or  he  would  have 
been  more  discreet,  perhaps,  with  his  pres- 
ence. 

Venning  answered  abruptly,  wished  the 
fellow  with  the  devil  secretly,  and  once  in 
his  absence  sought  to  get  the  conversation 
back  to  where  it  had  ended  with  an  un- 
answered question.  She  shook  her  head. 

"Don't  let  us  spoil  everything." 

"I  want  to  arrange  all  our  life,"  said 
Venning. 

She  became  very  pale  again  and  begged 
him  not  to  make  her  cry  in  that  public 
place. 

"I  love  you,"  he  said.  "Are  you  not  glad 
of  that?  Tell  me  once  you  are  glad,  and  I 
won't  say  another  word  to  worry  you — 
here." 

She  looked  at  him  as  though  she  saw  to 
the  depths  of  him. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  told  him.  "I  thought 
your  kindness  was — for  kindness'  sake." 

It  was  then  that  something  happened 
which  seemed  to  both  these  people  at  the 
time  like  an  apparition,  frightening  and 
accusing.  Quick  footsteps,  not  the  waiter's, 
had  come  up  the  staircase,  and  Margaret 
was  the  first  to  see  a  figure  standing  in  the 
doorway.  It  was  the  figure  of  Kenelm 
Harington,  her  husband,  in  an  old  rain- 
proof coat  which  he  had  worn  in  the  war. 
For  a  moment  his  eyes  seemed  dazzled  by 
the  light  in  this  room.  Then  he  came  for- 
ward with  a  joyous  laugh,  and  called  out 
her  name. 

"Margaret!" 

She  stood  up  at  the  table,  deathly  pale, 
not  believing  at  first  that  her  eyes  told  the 
truth.  Venning  had  swung  round  in  his 
chair  and  had  his  masklike  face. 

Harington  pulled  off  his  cap,  dropped  it 
on  the  floor  and  seized  his  wife's  hands. 

"  Harker  told  me  you  were  here.  Do  you 
see  a  change  in  me?  Something  has  hap- 
pened! I'm  fit  and  well  again!" 

"Well  again?" 

"Cured!"  he  said.  "It  wasn't  my  spine. 
It  was  my  silly  old  head — a  bit  of  bone 
pressing  against  the  brain.  'Kill  or  cure,' 
said  old  Hartley.  You  remember  Hartley, 
the  Harley  Street  man?  'Kill  and  be 
damned  to  you!'  I  said.  'I'll  take  the 
chance — for  Margaret's  sake.'  Peg,  sweet- 
heart, I'm  just  as  I  was  before.  Do  you 
forgive  me  all  the  rest — those  miserable 
years?" 

Even  yenning  could  see  that  the  man 
was  changed.  His  boyishness  had  come 
back  to  him.  He  seemed  ten  years  younger 
than  when  he  lay  on  the  sofa  in  Holland 
Street.  There  was  a  brightness  in  his  eyes, 
a  new  vitality  in  all  his  manner. 

"Ken!"  cried  Margaret.  "Oh,  my  dear 
boy  again!" 

She  wept,  with  his  arms  about  her. 

It  was  extraordinary  how  changed  he 
was.  Some  evil  spell  seemed  to  have  passed 
from  him.  In  the  days  that  followed,  when 
Margaret  still  worked  as  Venning's  secre- 
tary, he  stayed  in  her  hotel,  writing  a  novel 
which  went  easily  and  well,  and  now  is 
known  by  the  public.  He  was  unstinting  in 
his  gratitude  to  Venning  for  all  his  kind- 
ness to  Margaret,  and  to  his  wife  his  tender- 
ness was  unchanging  in  devotion,  rebuking 
her  secret  apprehensions  that  the  evil  spell 
might  come  back  again.  Happiness  came 
back  to  her. 

"  It's  a  second  honeymoon,"  she  told  her 
husband,  "and  better  than  the  first!" 


The  Pipe 
And  Easy  Chair 


In  almost  every  home,  there's  one  place 
sacred  to  the  head  of  the  house  where  he 
is  accustomed  to  settle  down  and  take  his 
comfort. 

There  is  a  big,  comfortable  chair — a 
Morris  chair,  or  some  sort  of  an  uphol- 
stered, shaped-to-his-figure  seat  such  as 
used  to  be  called  an  easy  chair. 

It's  usually  lodged  near  the  fireplace. 

At  any  rate,  it's  always  stationed  at  just 
about  the  most  comfortable  spot  in  the 
house. 

And  right  near  at  hand  you  inevitably 
find— what? 

Pipes  and  tobacco,  don't  you? 

Men  are  likely  to  be  just  as  comfort- 
loving  as  they  are  hard-working. 

They  know  that  rest  is  necessary  to 
renew  their  powers.  They  know  that  after 
a  pipeful  and  a  short  rest  in  the  old  easy 
chair,  their  minds  work  more  clearly;  they 
can  think  things  out  that  baffled  them  no 
little  during  the  pressure  and  confusion  of 
the  day.  And  so — they  take  their  comfort, 
wisely  take  it. 

And  so  —  his  pipe 
and  tobacco  have  be- 
come tickets  of  ad- 
mission to  a  man's 
comfort  as  nothing 
before  or  since. 

The  pipe  and  easy 
chair  are  necessary. 
So  is  one  other  thing: 
A  man  must 
have   the  kind 
of  tobacco  that 
absolutely  suits 
his  taste. 
If  you  happen 
to  lack  this,  it  may 
be  Edgeworth. 

You    be  judge 
and  jury  and  allow 
us  to  submit  our 
case.    There  will 
be  no  appeal  from  your  judgment. 

Simply  write  down  on  a  postcard  your 
name  and  address,  together  with  that  of 
the  local  dealer  supplying  your  smoking 
needs.  By  the  next  mail  we'll  send  to  you 
postpaid  generous  samples  of  Edgeworth 
Tobacco  in  both  forms — Plug  Slice  and 
Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  pressed  into 
cakes,  then  cut  by  sharp  knives  into  very 
thin,  moist  slices.  Rub  a  slice  between  the 
hands.    It  makes  an  average  pipeload. 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  is  ready  to 
pour  right  into  your  pipe.  It  packs  nicely, 
and  burns  freely  to  the  very  bottom  of 
your  pipe,  getting  better  and  better. 

When  the  mail  brings  Edgeworth  to  you 
give  one  of  your  pipes  a  thorough  going 
over  and  load  it  to  the  brim  with  Edge- 
WOrth.  Drop  into  the  little  old  easy  chair, 
stretch  out,  letting  your  feet  rest  high  or 
low,  and  light  up.  Puff-puff-puff  —  now 
you  know  whether  or  not  Edgeworth  is 
the  pipe  tobacco  absolutely  suited  to  your 
taste. 

It  is  either  the  pipe  tobacco  you  have 
been  hoping  to  find  or  it  isn't.  You'll  be 
able  to  decide  that  with  your  first  pipeful. 

If  it  isn't  exactly  what  you  want,  you're 
out  one  cent,  spent  for  a  postcard.  Hut 
if  it  is  — well,  you're  likely  to  feel  that  you 
never  invested  a  cent  to  better  advantage. 

Edgeworth  is  sold  in  various  sizes  to  suit 
the  needs  and  means  of  all  purchasers. 
Until  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  and  Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed  are  packed  in  small,  pocket- 
size  packages,  in  handsome  tin  humidors 
and  glass  jars,  and  also  in  various  handy 
in  I  iet  ween  quant  it  ies. 

Eor  the  free  samples  upon  which  we  re- 
quest your  judgment,  address  Earns  ci 
Brother  Company,  1  South  21st  Street, 
Richmond,  Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants— If  your 
jobbet  CtnilOt  supply  you  with  Edgeworth, 
Earns  iv  Brother  Company  will  gladly  scud 
you  prepaid  by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two- 
do/en  carton  of  any  si/e  of  Plug  Slice  or 
ReedytRubbed  for  the  same  price  you  would 

pay  the  jobbei . 
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For  Railroad  Transportation 


Electricity  has  demonstrated  its  success 
in  railroad  transportation.  All  existing 
electrifications  point  the  way  to  greater 
accomplishments . 

The  flexibility  and  utility  of  electric 
power  are  destined  to  be  the  controlling 
factors  in  the  development  of  our  country's 
transportation  requirements. 

Experience  with  this  subject  points  to 
the  necessity  of  careful  and  open-minded 
study  of  the  particular  installation  for 
which  the  plans  are  being  made. 

Recommendations  of  Westinghouse 


engineers  are  based  on  thorough  study  an 
analysis  of  the  operating  conditions.  Int 
such  studies  are  drawn  not  only  the  rail 
road  engineers  familiar  with  the  problerr 
but  also  the  broad  ability  and  experienc 
of  consulting  engineers. 

Westinghouse  engineers,  the  pioneer 
in  high-voltage  electrification  in  thi 
country,  coupled  with  the  broad  experi 
ence  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Compan; 
and  The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company 
insure  a  most  comprehensive  solution  o 
all  electrification  problems  the  world  over 


Baldwin -Westinghouse  electric  locomotives  are  operating  on  most  of  the  majo 
electrifications  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Sweden,  Italy,  France,  Japan,  Brazil,  Cub 
and  other  countries  where  their  great  value  has  been  fully  realized. 

The  following  partial  list  of  important  electrifications  using  Westinghouse  elecrri 
locomotives  will  give  an  idea  of  the  Westinghouse  Company's  activity  in  this  work. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad  (Terminal  Div.) 
Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  (Single-Split-Phase) 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway 
Long  Island  Railroad 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. 
(Single-Phase) 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  (Phila.-Paoli  Div., 
Single-Phase) 

Grand  Trunk  Railway  (Single-Phase) 

Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  (Single-Phase) 

Piedmont  &  Northern  Railway 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston  Railway 
(Single-Phase)  , 


600  Volts  Direct  Current 
11000  Volts  Alternating 

Current 
3000  Volts  Direct  Current 
600  Volts  Direct  Current 

11000  Volts  Alternating 
Current 

11000  Volts  Alternating 

Current 
3300  Volts  Alternating 

Current 
11000  Volts  Alternating 

Current 
1500  Volts  Direct  Current 
1200  Volts  Direct  Current 

11000  Volts  Alternating 
Current 


Erie  Railroad  (Single-Phase) 

San  Francisco,  Sacramento  Railway 

Paulista  Rwys.  of  Brazil 

Italian  State  Railways  (Three-Phase) 

Central  Limones  of  Cuba 

Midi  Rwy.  of  France  (Single-Phase) 

Chichibu  Rwys.  of  Japan 
Western  Rwys.  of  France 
Swedish  State  Rwys.  (Single-Phase) 

Buenos  Ayres  &  Western  Railway 
Windsor,  Essex  &  Lake  Shore  Railways 
(Single-Phase) 

British  Columbia  Elec.  Railway 

Lake  Erie  &  Northern  Railway 


11000  Volts  Alternating 

Current 
600  Volts  Direct  Curren 
3000  Volts  Direct  Curre 
3300  Volts  Alternating 

Current 
1500  Volts  Direct  Cum 
12000  Volts  Alternating 

Current 
1200  Volts  Direct  Curri 
600  Volts  Direct  Currei 
18000  Volts  Alternating 

Current 
800  Volts  Direct  Currei 

6600  Volts  Alternating 

Current 
600-1200  Volts  Direct 

Current 
1500  Volts  Direct  Curr 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities    •     Representatives  Everywhere 


ELECTRIC  LOCOMOTIVES,  LINE 


AND  POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT 
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Of  A  Garter 

One  good  bite  and  the  damage 
is  done — a  garter  run.  Down, 
down  it  goes  all  the  way  into 
the  shoe,  and  your  stocking  is 
ready  for  the  rag  man. 

But  here  is  hosiery  that  guarantees  against  such 
annoyance,  such  waste  — 


HOSIERY 

STOPS  THE  GARTER  RUNS 


Wherever  you  are, 
you'll  be  sure  of  hos- 
iery satisfaction  if  you 
insist  on  the  TRUE 
SHAPE  diamond  on 
each  pair. 


Our  patented  cross-stitch  below  the  garter  top  stops  the 
garter  run — holds  it  where  it  is  harmless  and  out  of  sight. 

Discriminating  women  everywhere  are  demanding  TRUE 
SHAPE  No.  564  because  of  the  cross-stitch — because  of 
the  heavy,  lustrous  fabric — because  of  the  comfort  that 
the  flare  top  affords. 

Remember  the  name  and  number —  TRUE  SHAPE 
No.  564. 

TRUE  SHAPE  Hosiery  is  also  made  for  men  and  chil- 
dren. If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  write  us  direct. 

TRUE  SHAPE  HOSIERY  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 


1 
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(Continued  from  Page  IS) 


new  picture  with  Remsen  Richardson — yes, 
Remsen  himself! — and  I'll  send  you  a  ticket 
when  it's  released.  Oh,  not  at  all !  Thank 
you!  Good-by." 

Out  into  the  tide  once  more,  the  inner 
gnawing  appeased  temporarily,  her  little 
black  satin  slippers  dancing  over  the 
crowded  pavement.  What  a  good  old  street 
was  Broadway!  How  full  of  well-known 
faces,  possibilities,  stimulations!  She 
caught  the  sad  and  beautiful  smile  of 
Remsen  Richardson  high  up  on  a  billboard, 
and  she  saluted  it  with  a  gay  wigwag  of  her 
hand.  Who  knew  but  what  some  day  her 
face  would  be  up  there  alongside  his?  Who 
knew,  indeed? 

"But  not  if  he  sees  me  first  in  this  old 
tam-o'shanter,"  she  thought.  "I  positively 
must  have  a  new  hat.  A  new  hat !  A  new 
hat!" 

She  made  it  into  a  little  song,  and  singing 
danced  into  the  big  millinery  shop  of  Ivan 
Millet.  She  had  no  definite  plan  as  she 
entered,  but  when  she  had  gone  upstairs  to 
the  French  salon — passing  scornfully  by 
the  humble  domestic  output — the  begin- 
ning of  one  came  to  her.  At  the  moment 
she  had  on  her  head  the  most  desirable  hat 
in  the  whole  known  world,  and  the  sales- 
woman said  to  her,  "Forty-eight  dollars, 
with  your  professional  discount  off.  Won- 
derful value.  Straight  from  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix,  dear." 

"Um-m  Is  Mr.  Carol  in  the  shop  this 

afternoon?" 

It  was  a  random  shot.  Vaguely  she  re- 
called having  once  danced  at  a  party  with 
a  Mr.  Carol  who  was  said  to  be  the  head  of 
Millet's.  The  saleswoman  looked  as  sur- 
prised as  Peachy  felt  when  her  guess  proved 
right.    Mr.  Carol,  it  seemed,  was  upstairs. 

"Ask  him  to  be  so  good  as  to  come  down, 
will  you?"  suggested  Peachy  with  firm 
sweetness.  "Tell  him  Miss  Margot  Merri- 
man.  And  tell  him  I'm  rather  rushed  for 
time.  I  have  to  meet  Remsen  Richardson 
about  our  new  picture  in  half  an  hour." 

In  a  brief  space  there  stood  in  the  door- 
way, with  an  expression  of  curiosity  on  his 
face,  a  round  little  man,  elegantly  tailored, 
in  gray  spats,  with  a  face  so  meticulously 
shaven  that  he  resembled  a  pink  piglet  that 
had  just  been  scraped  and  hung  up  by  the 
heels.  His  palely  prudent  eyes  took  in 
every  detail  of  Peachy  before  he  advanced 
affably  but  with  some  caution. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Carol,"  trilled  Peachy,  "can 
you  ever  forgive  my  interrupting  you? 
Don't  tell  me  you've  forgotten  the  lovely 
dance  we  had  at  the  Ritz!  Oh,  dear  me,  I 
believe  you  have!" 

"No,  no!"  cried  Mr.  Carol,  and  repeated 
it  several  times  as  he  held  the  hand  Peachy 
extended  to  him.  "Remember  you  per- 
fectly. And  what  can  I  do  for  you,  Miss — 
er — Merriman?" 

"You  see,  it's  about  this  hat."  A  plain- 
tive note  came  into  Peachy's  voice. 
"They're  asking  a  shocking  price  for  it. 
Now  I'm  quite  willing  to  pay  anything  in 
reason  " 

This  was  true,  for  she  had  decided  if 
worse  came  to  worst  to  lower  the  life  raft. 
But  there  was  quite  a  difference  between 
ten  dollars  and  forty-eight. 

"Don't  you  think  it's  becoming,  Mr. 
Carol?  See  it  from  the  side ! "  She  danced 
down  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  and 
smiled  at  the  now  deeply  interested  Mr. 
Carol  over  one  shoulder.  "Don't  you 
think  this  will  look  well  in  Remsen  Rich- 
ardson's new  picture?  Yes,  dear  Remsen. 
You  don't  mean  to  say  you've  never  met 
him?  I'll  introduce  you  sometime.  I'm 
sure  you'd  like  each  other." 

Mr.  Carol,  to  whom  the  mention  of  a 
celebrity  of  any  sort  was  as  the  scent  of 
catnip  to  a  cat,  followed  her  up.  They  sat 
down  on  a  strawberry-pink  settee  and  con- 
versed animatedly  about  dear  Remsen, 
while  the  saleswoman  waited  with  a  smile 
that  tried  not  to  be  pained.  At  last  Mr. 
Carol  beckoned  her. 

"Ridiculous  price,  this  hat,  Miss  Pearl. 
Make  it  twenty." 

"But,  Mr.  Carol,  it's  an  imported  hat — 
well,  at  any  rate  the  stuff  is  imported.  I'm 
afraid  that  Mr.  Jacques  " 

"Well!  Weill  Bring  another  hat — bring 
six !  Go  up  to  the  workrooms  and  see  what 
they  have  there ! "  order.ed  Mr.  Carol  testily. 
The  woman  departed,  tightening  her  lips. 

"Please,  this  is  the  hat  I  want!"  mur- 
mured Peachy  timidly.  "But  I  really  can't 
pay  more  than  ten  dollars  for  it." 

Mr.  Carol  laughed. 


"Ten  dollars  for  an  imported  hat  from 
Millet's!  Tell  you  what!  Have  dinner  with 
me  to-night  and  we'll  talk  it  over.  Eh? 
What  do  you  say?" 

Peachy  hung  her  head  and  hesitated,  and 
the  more  she  hesitated  the  prettier  she  be- 
came. 

"I  really  must  have  a  new  hat,"  she 
murmured.  "Remsen  said  to  me  the  last 
time,  'Peachy,  don't  let  me  see  that  old 
tam-o'shanter  again!'  But  ten  dollars  is 
all  " 

"It's  yours  at  ten!"  cried  Mr.  Carol  as 
if  generosity  burst  uncontrollably  from 
him,  "if  you'll  have  dinner  with  me  to- 
night.  Say  seven,  at  the  Claridge,  eh?" 

The  hat  was  still  in  Mr.  Carol's  hands, 
adorable,  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sub- 
jection of  Remsen  Richardson.  In  its  black 
and  silver  meshes  seemed  to  lurk  her  whole 
future  destiny,  her  career,  her  glory. 
Peachy's  fingers  nervously  fished  for  the 
life  raft,  brought  it  out  to  the  light  and  held 
it  out  to  Mr.  Carol,  the  while  her  other 
hand  clutched  the  hat. 

Mr.  Carol  made  a  gesture  that  bestowed 
the  pin-pricked  ten-dollar  bill  back  upon 
her.  It  seemed  to  cling  to  Peachy's  fingers, 
as  if  having  lived  so  long  in  the  fragrant 
safety  of  her  bodice  it  shivered  before  a 
bleak  world,  and  Peachy  herself  shivered 
with  a  premonition  of  evil  luck.  She  was 
of  ten  minds  to  accept  Mr.  Carol's  gesture 
and  tuck  the  life  raft  back  into  the  safe 
harbor  of  her  blouse,  tell  Mr.  Carol  that  he 
was  a  pink  pig  and  walk  out  of  Millet's. 
But  with  every  second  the  conviction  grew 
in  her  that  her  whole  future  hung  upon  that 
hat.  Firmly  she  pressed  the  ten-dollar  bill 
into  Mr.  Carol's  left  hand.  Mr.  Carol's 
hand  closed  upon  it  from  habit,  while  with 
the  other  he  held  the  adorable  hat  just  out 
of  her  reach. 

"You  haven't  promised  to  have  dinner 
with  me  yet,  you  know!" 

Desperation  was  masked  in  Peachy's 
eyes  by  a  bright  smile. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right.  You'll  have  a  little 
guest  for  dinner." 

As  she  fled  past  the  long  mirrors  they 
cried  to  her  that  the  black  and  silver  hat 
made  her  a  beauty. 

It  gave  her  sophistication  and  chic — the 
two  qualities  Remsen  Richardson  always 
got  into  his  pictures. 

"I'm  a  made  woman!"  thought  Peachy. 

Gayly  she  went  into  the  nearest  tele- 
phone booth,  and  the  murmur  of  her  voice 
could  be  heard. 

"That  you,  Dolly?  Well,  listen  here! 
Want  to  have  regular  eats  to-night  at  the 
Claridge?  I  know!  I  get  that  way  myself . 
String  attached?  Nothing  you  can't  get 
away  with.  You're  so  smart,  Dolly.  No, 
no,  dear,  I  didn't  mean  that — keep  calm. 
Would  you  let  a  five-dollar  dinner  float 
away  from  you  because  of  mere  temper? 
Right-o !  Be  at  the  Claridge  then  at  seven, 
and  watch  out  for  a  little  geezer  in  gray 
spats  who  looks  like  a  pig  that  has  just 
come  from  a  Turkish  bath.  He  won't  be 
expecting  anything  so  stunning  as  you, 
dearie,  so  have  him  paged — Mr.  Carol. 
What?  Oh,  tell  him  I  couldn't  get  away 
from  Remsen  Richardson.  Yes,  dear,  didn't 
you  know?  His  new  picture.  I  must  run— 
have  an  appointment  with  Remsen  at  four. 
Thank  you  so  much,  old  dear.  Give  my 
love  to  Piggy." 

Out  into  Broadway  again,  her  spirits 
high,  each  plate-glass  window  reflecting  the 
magic  of  the  new  hat.  It  lacked  fifteen 
minutes  of  her  appointment,  so  she  crossed 
the  street  to  pass  the  shining  windows  of 
a  lordly  motor  salesroom.  Although  she 
walked  as  one  abstracted  and  intent  on  her 
own  affairs,  the  corner  of  an  eye  told^  her 
that  a  young  man  stood  in  one  of  these 
windows,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  gloom- 
ing out  at  the  passing  throng.  The  instant 
he  caught  sight  of  her  he  charged  out  of  the 
door. 

"Peachy!"  he  exclaimed,  detaining  her 
with  an  eager  hand.  "  I've  telephoned  you 
three  times  to-day.  I  wanted  you  to  come 
out  to  lunch.  Peachy,  I'm  darned  sorry 
about  yesterday — didn't  mean  " 

"Don't  mention  it,  please!"  Peachy's 
tone  had  the  cool  sweetness  of  iced  claret. 
"  Doubtless  you  meant  well.  Anyway,  I  am 
far  too  busy  to  waste  energy  on  unimpor- 
tant things.  You  might  call  me  up  some- 
time— next  week,  perhaps." 

Her  victim's  mouth  fell  open  in  piteous 
astonishment. 

(Concluded  on  Page  81) 
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TOURING  CAR  »1195 

ROADSTER   1195 

SEDAN    2145 

COUPE   2145 

r.  o.  m.  »t.  lsuis 


A  FEW 
DETAILS 

112  INCH  WHIIL  BASK.   )'  ,/i 

—4  CYLINDSR  I  HKAD  MOTOR. 

WUTINOHOUSK  KLKCTRICAL 
COUIPMINT.  DISC  Tvrl 
CLUTCH,  TIMKIN  AND  HYATT 
■  ■AMINOS,  VANADIUM  STSCL 
SPRINGS.  TIKIS  llXl'A  NON- 
SKID  Ht«K,  HAND  TAILORID 
PULL  OYPSY  TOP.  ■SVKLID 
OLASS  RfAR  WINDOW,  DOOR 
OPININOCURTAINS. STRAIGHT 
LINK  OARONIR  BODY,  BLACK 
SNAMCL  PINISH  THROUGHOUT, 
WILLARO  STORAOK  BATTCRY.  , 


THE  GARDNER  LIGHT  FOUR  AT  $1195 

A  TWELVE  MONTHS  INVESTIGATION  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES  PROVED 
THAT  97  PER  CENT  OF  THOSE  INTERESTED  IN  AUTOMOBILES  WANTED  A  LIGHT, 
EASY-TO-HANDLE,  STYLISH  CAR  WITH  QUALITY  AND  DEPENDABILITY— COSTING 
LESS  TO  RUN. 

THAT'S  WHY  THE  GARDNER  LIGHT  FOUR  WAS  DESIGNED  AND  BUILT  TO  SELL 
FOR  $1195. 

IT  HAS  PROVED  ITS  VALUE  AND  WON  POPULAR  FAVOR  THROUGH  ITS  SUCCESS 
IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  OWNERS  WHO  KNOW  FROM  ACTUAL  DRIVING 
EXPERIENCE  THAT  THEY  HAVE  A   BETTER  CAR  AT  A  LOWER  PRICE. 


THE  GARDNER  MOTOR  CO.,  inc. 

ST.  LOUIS.  U.  S.  A. 
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(Concluded  from  Page  78) 

'Next  week  I  This  is  only  Tuesday.  Look 
e,  Peachy,  what's  the  game?  You're 
s  on  me,  I  know.  But  why  this — this 
lion-dollar  manner?" 
'  Really,  Bobby,  I  can't  stand  here  dis- 
sing  it  with  you.  Possibly  if  Remsen 
hardson  doesn't  make  his  new  picture 
Palm  Beach  I  may  have  time  to  see  you 
lier.  But  one  never  knows,  in  the  pic- 
es, does  one?  I  have  an  appointment 
h  him  at  four." 

1  Remsen  Richardson !  Great  Snakes ! 
t,  Peachy,  do  you  have  to  freeze  me  out 
t  because  " 

'My  career  comes  before  everything, 
sby.  Good  afternoon." 
t  was  a  grand  line  to  exit  on,  and  she  did 
stepping  lightly,  but  with  dignity.  She 
;  acutely  aware  of  Bobby's  unhappy 
?,  and  her  tender  heart  hurt  her  badly, 
t  her  face  was  turned  toward  the  sad  and 
utiful  smile  of  the  most  wept-over  hero 
he  world,  and  her  new  hat  gave  her  as- 
ance  of  the  future.  In  a  few  weeks  when 
name  of  Margot  Merriman,  a  new  film 
r,  had  pricked  its  way  through  the 
ladway  firmament  she  would  drive  up  to 
)by's  place  of  business  one  afternoon  in 
lede-lined  limousine,  and  she  would  send 

ier  chauffeur  with  a  note  saying  

it  this  point  she  caught  sight  of  a  clock, 
I  started  forward.  She  was  only  a  few 
lutes  late  in  entering  Bamberg's  waiting 
m.  Thirty-six  minutes  later  there  burst 
i  nervous  young  man  whom  Bamberg 
oduced  as  Mosehy. 

le  stared  at  Peachy  as  if  he  had  never 
i  her  before. 

It's  the  hat,"  thought  Peachy.  Aloud 
said,  smiling  up  at  him  as*  they  went 
/n  in  the  elevator  together:  "Do  you 
lk  Mr.  Richardson  will  like  my  type?" 
Ioseby  looked  at  her  discontentedly, 
led  palely  and  said  nothing.  But  he 
Id  not  daunt  Peachy.  The  short  walk 
he  Richardson  studio  at  the  top  of  the 
est  building  in  sight  was  one  floating 
menade  toward  glory, 
he  was  kept  waiting  twenty  minutes 
t  were  so  many  hours.  Then  Moseby 
ppeared  and  waved  her  into  the  holy 
lolies,  a  large  room  grisly  with  teakwood 
liture  and  clandestine  lighting.  Remsen 
hardson,  sad  and  beautiful,  was  leaning 
inst  the  mantel.  He  did  not  take  his 
iry  head  from  his  hand,  but  muttered, 
ow  d'you  do?  Walk  up  and  down, 
ise." 

'eachy  trailed,  living  up  to  her  know- 
hat. 

Thanks!  Ah  —  do  you  like  mush- 
ms?" 

temembering  in   time   that  she  was 
histicated  and  elegant,  Peachy  looked 
ed  and  inquired  "a  la  Musorgsky?" 
Quite  so!  Thanks,  so  much.  Moseby 

I  see  you  outside." 

t  was  with  the  sensation  of  having  been 
ght  in  a  revolving  door  that  Peachy 
nd  herself  again  in  the  anteroom. 
«eby  was  idly  smoking  a  cigarette  and 
oting  craps  with  himself  on  a  flat-top 
k. 

How'd  you  get  along?"  he  inquired 
hout  interest. 

I I  don't  know." 

Did  he  ask  you  if  you  liked  mush- 
ms?  " 

Yes,  he  did.  Why?" 
le  put  the  dice  back  in  his  pocket  with  a 
i  air  of  finality. 


"I  was  sure  of  it,  my  dear  girl.  You 
won't  do!" 

"I — won't — do?  What  do  you  mean — I 
won't  do?" 

"Not  the  type." 

"But  you  said  when  you  saw  me  the 
other  day  — ■ — " 

"Ah,  the  other  day!  But  don't  you  see, 
my  dear  girl,  the  other  day  you  were  the 
type?  To-day  you're  something  quite  dif- 
ferent. I  can't  tell  what  you've  done  to 
yourself,  but  you've  certainly  done  it." 

A  ghastly  premonition  slugged  Peachy's 
heart  until  it  dropped  like  something 
stunned. 

"You  don't  mean  my  hat,  do  you?" 

"Ah,  ha!  That's  it!  The  other  day  you 
had  on  something  sort  of  ingenue-looking — 
you  know!"  He  twirled  his  long  fingers 
about  his  head. 

"That  old  tarn?"  wailed  Peachy. 

"I  guess  so.  Anyway,  you  looked  five 
years  younger,  and  sort  of  simple.  Exactly 
what  Remsen  was  looking  for.  No,  no  use 
doing  anything  about  it  now.  Better  go 
away,  and  when  he's  forgotten  you — say, 
in  six  months  or  so,  come  in  again." 

Peachy  wavered  toward  the  door.  There 
was  a  frightfully  gone  feeling,  tinged  with 
intense  bitterness  within  her.  In  the  strip 
of  mirror  in  the  elevator  she  eyed  the  inso- 
lent opulence  of  her  new  hat  with  a  glance 
of  hatred. 

"Jinxed!"  she  sighed.  "The  trouble  is, 
I  never  pay  any  attention  to  my  hunches 
until  it  is  too  late." 

Along  Broadway  that  phenomenon  which 
takes  the  place  of  twilight  was  occurring. 
Electric  signs  in  all  their  monstrosity  were 
leaping  out  against  the  deep-blue  wonder 
of  the  sky.  Motion-picture  palaces  and 
offices  alike  were  disgorging  Subway-bound 
crowds.  Early  diners  were  arriving  in  taxi- 
cabs  at  the  doors  of  hotels  and  restaurants. 
Actors  with  and  without  engagements 
greeted  one  another  and  stood  gossiping  on 
corners.  Peachy  caught  their  familiar 
phrases  as  she  passed.  Now  and  then  she 
nodded  to  one  of  them.  When  she  saw 
someone  she  knew  she  put  a  jaunty  spring 
into  her  step  and  a  smile  on  her  lips,  but 
when  she  had  passed  on  the  light  died  out 
of  her  face  and  the  black  satin  slippers  were 
as  heavy  as  lead. 

She  was  aware  of  the  hardness  in  the 
faces  she  looked  into.  All  the  joyous  activ- 
ity of  the  street  she  had  known  so  long  be- 
came a  brazen  clamor.  The  electric  signs 
hurt  her  eyes. 

She  was  as'lonely  as  she  would  have  been 
if  she  were  dropped  off  the  observation  plat- 
form of  the  Overland  Limited  on  the  edge 
of  the  Mohave  Desert. 

"What  a  life!"  she  sighed. 

It  occurred  to  her  for  perhaps  the  first 
time  in  her  courageous  and  optimistic  ex- 
istence to  wonder  why  she  kept  on  with  it. 
Much  of  the  gilt  had  been  rubbed  off  it. 
Whatever  illusions  she  had  started  out 
with  now  hung  in  shreds.  What  a  life — 
forever  skirting  the  edge  of  shabby  subter- 
fuge and  risky  adventure! 

"  I  hate  the  whole  rotten  game ! "  thought 
Peachy.  "I  hate  this  hat!  I'm  hungry, 
and  nobody  loves  me!" 

She  stumbled  on  toward  home.  She 
looked  toward  the  entrance  of  the  Claridge 
as  she  passed.  What  a  dinner  Piggy  would 
probably  order!  But  she  did  not  pause. 
Mr.  Carol  was  part  of  the  catastrophes  of 
the  'lay,  and  she  prayed  never  to  see  him 
again.   She  crossed  the  street  to  avoid  the 


bright  windows  of  Bobby  Malcolm's  place 
of  business,  and  in  a  block  or  two  she 
reached  the  shelter  of  the  Sheridan  Arms. 

In  the  semidarkness  of  her  room  stood 
one  of  Millet's  ornate  hat  boxes  containing 
her  old  black  velvet  tarn.  The  sight  of  it 
was  the  last  straw.  Tearing  off  the  hat  that 
had  ruined  her  day,  she  sent  it  volplaning 
toward  the  bathroom,  while  at  the  same 
'time  she  kicked  the  Millet  box  into  the 
opposite  corner.  Then  she  fell  upon  the 
bed,  face  down,  a  pillow  hugged  to  her, 
which  received  her  tears  and  smothered  her 
sobs. 

Slowly  darkness  and  complete  silence 
fell  upon  the  room.  Peachy,  having  ex- 
hausted her  tears  and  herself,  was  a  mere 
huddled  blur  on  the  bed,  a  soggy  heap  of 
misery.  Then  through  the  silence  the  tele- 
phone bell  tinkled  sharply.  Peachy  sat  up 
electrically,  pushed  the  hair  out  of  her  eyes 
and  felt  for  the  receiver. 

"Hello!  Yes— oh,  Bobby,  is  that  you?" 

Two  minutes  later  she  slid  from  the  bed, 
switched  on  the  light,  darted  to  the  mirror. 
Her  eyes  were  reddened,  her  face  tear- 
stained,  but  the  old  gleam  was  coming 
back.  Hot  water,  followed  by  cold,  fingers 
flying  in  and  out  of  the  little  jars  on  the 
dressing  table,  a  hasty  brushing,  burnish- 
ing, patting.  Then  a  dive  at  the  bruised 
Millet  hatbox  in  the  corner  and  out  came 
the  black  velvet  tam-o'shanter.  On  it  went, 
quite  contentedly,  bright  curls  raying  out 
from  under  it.  One  last  glance  and  Peachy 
flew  out  the  door. 

At  the  corner  she  saw  him  standing  in 
the  light  of  the  tobacco-shop  window,  just 
as  he  had  stood  so  many  times  and  so  pa- 
tiently. A  sense  of  warm  security  floated 
through  Peachy.  She  skimmed  up  to  him 
before  he  saw  her  coming  and  caught  to  the 
full  the  radiant  joy  of  his  face  as  he  started 
and  turned  around. 

For  a  moment  they  clung  to  each  other 
without  a  word,  as  if  some  depth  of  feeling 
hitherto  unknown  to  them  had  been 
stirred.  And  Peachy  rested  her  cheek  for 
an  instant  against  his  shoulder. 

"I'm  tired,  Bobby,"  she  said  soberly. 

His  arm  went  protectingly  around  her 
shoulder. 

"Old  dear,  I  never  heard  you  say  that 
before.  What's  the  matter,  sweetie?" 

She  was  quiet  for  a  second,  as  if  she  liked 
this  feeling  of  having  anchored,  for  the  mo- 
ment, at  least,  in  a  safe  harbor.  Then  she 
raised  her  head  and  the  twinkle  came  back 
to  her  eyes. 

"Hungry?  I  guess !  Where  do  we  eat? " 

He  laughed  happily,  tucking  her  hand 
under  his  arm. 

"Anywhere  you  say,  Old  Peachums.  The 
town  is  yours.   How  about  the  Claridge?" 

"Oh,  my  heavens,  no!  I  mean,  not  to- 
night. Some  quiet  place,  Bobby,  where  we 
can  have  a  good  old  chummy  talk." 

"Right!  I  know  just  the  place.  Lord, 
Peachy,  but  it's  good  to  feel  your  little  old 
hand  on  my  arm  again.  Don't  you  feel 
sometimes,  dear,  as  if  you  needed  me  just  a 
little  bit  when  you're  skipping  around  this 
old  town  alone?  " 

Peachy  glanced  up  at  him  quickly. 

"You  wouldn't  need  to  ask  that  if  you'd 
ever  walked  the  weary,  Bobby!" 

Then  she  poked  the  velvet  tam-o'-shanter 
to  a  more  dashing  slant,  tucked  her  hand  in 
his  arm  again,  and  with  fingers  entwined 
and  eyes  shining  they  dived  into  the  waters 
they  knew  so  well,  the  evening  tide  of 
Broadway. 


It  Clamps 
Everywhere" 


Adjusto-Hte 

A.   Mk  •^vFARBERWARE  product  Jh"^^^ 

Adjusts  to  any  position 

ANEW,  wonderful  invention, 
ADJUSTO-LITE,  a  lamp  that 
you  can  attach  anywhere — to  bed, 
shaving  mirror,  table,  desk  or  chair. 
Stands  perfectly  wherever  an  ordinary 
lamp  is  used.  Throws  the  light  exactly 
where  you  need  it  most.  Prevents  eye 
strain.   Cuts  lighting  cost. 

Gripping  clamp  is  felt-faced  and  can- 
not scratch.  Compact.  Durable.  Solid 
brass.    Guaranteed  for  five  years. 

Price  $5.75 

Ask  for  Adjusto-Lite  at  the  store 
where  you  usually  trade.  If  they 
don't  carry  it,  order  direct. 

S.  W.  FARBER 
141-151  So.  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Prices  in  U.  S.  A.,  complete  with  S-foot  cord, 
plug  and  socket:  Brush  Brass  finish,  $5.75; 
Statuary  Bronze  or  Nickel  finish,  $6.25.  West 
of  Mississippi  prices,  25c  per  lamp  higher. 
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Get  enthusiastic 
about  your  selling.  It's  harder 

to  sell  right  now  than  it  has  been  for 
years,  but  the  real  salesman  is  in 
his  element.  Get  behind  him  with 
everything  you  can  think  of,  and  let 
him  know  about  it.  The  more  his 
house  does,  the  more  he'll  do,  and 
the  better  he'll  do  it. 

Right  now,  salesmen  are  partic- 
ularly keen  about  direct -mail  adver- 
tising. 

Cy\  Left  Hook 

Concentrate  on  the 
likeliest  prospects.  Stay  with 

the  people  who  have  the  power  to 
buy.  Let  your  men  make  fewer  calls, 
if  need  be,  so  as  to  make  the  calls 
they  make,  count.  This  will  mean 
larger  orders  and  lower  sales  costs. 

Cover  the  less  active  prospects  with 
care,  by  direct  mail.  Give  them  every 
attention.  Let  them  see  that  they  are 
not  forgotten,  and  that  you  want  to 
keep  their  good-will. 


the 


Go  after  the  sma 
order  by  mail.  People  who  ha\ 

never  tried  it  do  not  realize  how  mm 
merchandise  can  be,  and  is,  sold  1 
good  correspondence.  Customers  wl 
know  that  the  credit  will  be  giv< 
to  the  salesman  they  like  can  readi 
be  induced  to  place  many  of  the 
smaller  orders  without  waiting  f 
him  to  call,  with  consequent  gai; 
to  both  you  and  the  buyer. 

Use  the  mails  to  tell  your  entr 
market  of  the  care  and  earnestne 
with  which  you  attend  to  mailt 
orders. 


(A\  Upper  cut 

X^J  Spend  more  tim 
with  your  prospects.   To  tb. 

time  the  salesmen  give,  add  the  tim' 
when  your  entire  list  can  be  remind* 
of  your  objects  in  life  through  tl 
sensible,  practicable  use  of  the  mail 
You  can  call  as  frequently  as  yc 
please,  by  mail,  and  never  wear  yoi 
welcome  out. 

There  are  many  times  in  the  affai 
of  every  business  man  when  the  do> 
is  closed  to  all  interviewers.  B 
never  to  the  postman. 


The  Walker  Smith  Clothing  Co.,  Skowhegan, 
Maine,  use  the  Multigraph,  in  addition  to  its 
many  other  functions,  to  publish  a  weekly 
"Service  Bulletin." 

They  say:  "Why  is  it  that  more  clothing 
stores  are  not  using  your  machine?  It  must 
be  that  they  are  not  really  awake  to  the  possi- 
bilities that  are  theirs  for  the  asking." 


The  Multigraph  Department  of  The  Hub,  Clothiers,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Ovid  Hardware  Co.,  Ovid,  N.  Y.,  us 
the  Multigraph  to  print  letterheads  and  c 
culars,  as  well  as  for  imprinting  and  varic 
other  uses. 

They  say:  "We  find  the  machinery  easy 
operate,  and  by  doing  the  work  in  our  o> 
place  save  money  over  the  cost  prior  to 

installation." 


SELL  with  th& 


Print  it  on  the  Multigraph 

The  Multigraph  is  a  small,  compact,  rapid  rotary 
printing  press.  It  prints  from  real  type,  or  from  curved 
electrotypes,  with  real  printer's  ink.  Colors  if  desired. 
And  you  can  use  illustrations.  Electrically  driven  or 
hand  operated. 

It  is  also  a  multiple  typewriter.  Reproduces  highest 
grade  typewritten  letters  in  quantities,  through  a 
ribbon  or  direct  from  type. 


The  equipment  includes  an  easily  operated  typesetter,  which 
sets  typewriter  and  other  type  faces. 

Equipments  to  Fit  Every  Business 

There  is  such  a  wide  variety  of  equipments  and  attach- 
ments to  choose  from,  so  many  different  combinations 
that  can,  be  made  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  any 
business,  that  it  is  impossible  to  set  up  hard  and  fast 
standard  equipments. 

The  simplest  way  to  find  out  exactly  how  the  Multi- 


graph  will  sell  and  save  and  earn  for  you,  and  just  whi 
sort  of  equipment  your  business  needs,  is  to  check  t\ 
list  on  the  opposite  page,  fill  in  the  coupon  and  ma 
to  us  at  once. 

Sales  and  Advertising  Portfolio 

With  every  Multigraph  Equipment   for  Retailers 
furnish,  FREE,  a  portfolio  containing  valuable  bus 
ness-building  suggestions  and  50  sales  letters  written  t 
Frank  Farrington,  the  well  known  authority  on  retailin 


THE  AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Offices  in  Principal  Cities 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  MULTIGRAPH  CO.  (Britain)  Ltd.  THE  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO.,  Ltd.  THE  INTERNATIONAL  MULTIGRAPH  CO. 

London,  England,  15-16  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.  C.  1  Toronto,  Canada,  84-88  Bay  St. 

Offices  in  Principal  Canadian  Cities 


Paris,  France,  24  Boulevard  des  Capucines 
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C\  Right  Jolt 

K+J /  Put  your  story  on 
jcord.   A  man  will  usually 

member  one  or  two  of  the  things 
le  salesman  stresses,  but  there  are 
ten  times  when  the  thing  he  doesn't 
member  is  just  the  thing  he  wants 
know.  Give  him  all  the  informa- 
on  about  your  products  and  your 
ethods,  in  such  form  that  he  will 
ant  to  keep  it.  Buying  is  going  to  be 
me  once  more  on  the  basis  of  the 
gures  and  the  facts,  and  the  only  facts 
lat  count  are  the  available  ones. 
No  reason  why  you  have  to  serve 
cts  up  like  cold  boiled  potatoes, 
ake  'em  tasty,  as  well  as  nourishing. 

fl\  Left  Swing 

,  vJ/  Be  quick  with  price 
hanges.   Get  the  news  of  a 

iange  in  prices  to  your  prospects 
>  quickly  as  possible.  It  will  take 
eeks  for  your  salesmen  to  pass  the 
;ws  around,  and  it  costs  too  much 
i  phone  or  wire.  Get  the  story  into 
■int  rapidly,  and  send  it  through 
le  mails.  Get  the  cash  values  out 
'fore  your  competitors  change  their 
jures  to  meet  yours. 
Perfectly  legitimate  to  say  a  few 
yod  words  for  the  product  at  the 
me  time.  Maybe  what  you  say  will  do  as 
uch  good  as  the  terms  you  quote.  People 
>n't  buy  what  they  don't  want,  at  any  price. 


he  Multigraph  Department  of  the  Connecti- 
it  General  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford, 
inn.,  which  uses  seven  Multigraphs. 
hey  say :  "We  are  printing  about  60  per  cent 
all  our  Home  Office  Stationery,  envelopes 
id  forms,  also  practically  all  our  Agency 
inted  matter.  We  would  estimate  the  num- 
•r  of  impressions  for  the  past  year  at  5,000,000, 
id  about  750  different  forms." 


THIS  is  a  time  for  fighters,  when  the  prizes 
go  to  the  man  with  the  best  punch,  a  time  for  all 
the  science  and  head-work  and  foot-work  and  endur- 
ance available.  It's  a  fight  to  the  finish. 

In  every  city  and  village  and  territory  in 

this  country  today,  wherever  men  engage  in  trade,  this 
is  the  battle  that  is  occupying  the  minds  of  all  business 
men  who  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  exist. 

Regardless  of  the  size  or  kind  of  his  busi- 
ness, whether  large  or  small,  retail,  wholesale,  manu- 
facturing, financial,  or  whatever,  every  fighting 
business  man  needs  today  a  sales  plan  that  is  full  of 

courage  and  determination  and  consistent  effort. 

The  Multigraph  cannot  provide  these,  but, 

if  you  are  a  fighter,  if  you  have  faith  in  your  business  and 
yourself,  it  will  help  you  to  capitalize  them,  to  get  every 
last  drop  of  militant  value  out  of  them.  In  the  "Eight 
on  the  Solar  Plexus,"  listed  here,  you  will  recognize  the  many  good 
stiff  wallops  which  the  Multigraph  will  enable  you  to  deliver, 
powerfully  and  quickly. 

Put  yourself  in  the  way  of  useful  busi- 
ness-building ideas,  whether  you  are  a  Multigraph  user 
or  not,  by  sending  in  the  little  coupon  below. 

THE  AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


(7}  One -Two 

V  *  /  Make  sales  by  ser- 
vice. Old  stuff,  but  it  still  goes 

big.  Your  customers  are  hungry 
for  help,  for  the  little  big  things,  be- 
sides good  values,  that  you  can  give 
them.  You  can't  make  real  service 
by  just  talking  about  it,  but  it  is 
right  for  you  to  talk  about  the  service 
you  really  give. 

Out  of  the  things  they  see  and  do 
on  the  road  every  day,  your  salesmen 
can  furnish  you  the  material  for  any 
number  of  service  ideas,  and  these, 
broadcasted  by  mail,  will  help  your 
customers,  and  you. 


(8) 


pie 


Haymaker 

Sell  Optimism.  Peo- 
are  in  need  of  all  the  sane, 

healthy,  wholesome  confidence  they 
can  hold.  "Be  a  bull  on  America." 
And  America,  for  you,  is  your  com- 
pany, your  salesmen,  and  your  terri- 
tory. Pessimism  about  the  imme- 
diate future  may  have  been  warranted 
eighteen  months  ago,  but  not  today. 

Do  you  suppose  there  is  anywhere 
a  man  who  will  not  thank  you  for  a 
sound  and  sensible  word  of  cheer  in 
his  morning's  mail  ? 


Mitchell  and  Church,  Dry  Goods  Distributors. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  use  the  Multigraph  not 
only  for  mail  selling,  but  for  obtaining  local 
representatives. 

They  say  :  "Altogether  we  are  very  well  satis- 
fied indeed  with  the  investment  which  we 
have  made  in  the  Multigraph.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  we  have  merely  scratched  the  sur- 
face of  its  possibilities." 


MULT/ ERA  Pff 


FILL  IN  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 

The  Multigraph,  1800  E.  40th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  — Send  me,  without  obligation,  the  free  hooklet,  "How  to  Sell  in  a  Buyers'  Market," 
and  full  information  ahout  the  Multigraph.  I  am  interested  in  the  Multigraph  for  printing  the  various  items  checked  helow. 


Manufacturing  Department 

Pom  Letters 

Price  Lists 

Shop  Forms 

Bulletins 

Circulars 

Imprinting 

Time  Cards 

Slickers 

Bulletins 

Post  Cards 

Delivery  Slips 

Tags 

Order  Blanks 

Sales  Letters 

Shipping  Notices 

Wrappers 

Office  and  Administrative  Denartmen 

Special  Notices 

Lahels 

Letterheads 

Oflcc  Formi 

Sales  Department 

Envelopes 

Post  Cards 

House  Organs 

Dodgers 

Invoices 

Memo  Pads 

Mailing  Cards 

Booklets 

Statements 

Blotters 

Envelope  Enclosures 

Folders 

Collec  lion  Letters 

Notices 

Firm 
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The  Critic's  Car 

Your  Velie  dealer  invites  you  to  examine  Velie  Six  from  the  inside 
out.  It  is  the  Critic's  Car.  On  Construction  and  Performance  it 
is  set  apart  from  the  ordinary  by  overwhelming  testimony  from 
all  sections. 

With  a  close-up  view  of  every  feature  and  a  try-out  on  any  road, 
you  will  understand — Why  it  responds  with  convincing  power 
for  the  steep  climb,  or  speed  on  the  smooth  highway.  Why  it 
gets  more  miles  per  gallon  out  of  the  kind  of  fuel  supplied  to 
motorists  these  days.  Why  it  keeps  its  style  and  mirror  finish 
through  hardest  use.  A  lifetime  of  Velie  engineering  perfectly 
correlates  in  Velie  48  such  features  as  these: 

7-R  Red  Seal  Continental  Motor,  Continental's  greatest 
power  plant;  with  internally  heated  vaporizer  perfect- 
ly burning  low-grade  fuel  — four-bearing  crankshaft  — 
enduring  bronze-backed  bearings  everywhere  — Timken 
Axles  front  and  rear— Timken  Bearings  all  around— 
Borg  &  Beck  clutch— Bijur  starting  and  lighting  — 
every  unit  just  as  superior.    The  equipment  is  superb. 

The  roomy  seven-passenger  Velie  48,  here  illustrated,  has  122- 
inch  wheel-base.  Cord  tires  are  regular  equipment.  Restfully 
upholstered.  Extra  seats  fold  forward  into  individual  compart- 
ments. Roomy  lockers  in  the  back  of  the  front  seat  covered  with 
beautifully  designed  mahogany  doors.   New  ideas  everywhere. 

There  are  seven  other  1921  models:  Five-passenger  Touring, 
Sedan,  Roadster  and  Speedster  in  this  "48"  series,  and  five-pas- 
senger Touring,  Sedan  and  Roadster  in  the  smaller  Velie  Six  "34" 
series.  Catalog  for  the  asking.  "  Some  day  you  will  drive  a  Velie." 

Velie  Motors  Corporation 

Moline,  Illinois 

In  these  days  of  changing  conditions  Velie 
stability  and  sound  financial  position  make  the 
ownership   of  a    Velie   Six   doubly  desirable. 


VuUu 
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way  led  through  a  lane  past  the  black- 
smith's. A  small  tidal  stream,  curving 
between  two  broad,  low  hills,  it  ran  deep 
with  the  ebb  and  bent  round  a  crag  into 
the  hidden  sea;  with  the  flood  it  crept  up 
snallow,  pale,  spreading  inland  among 
green-wooded  points  and  fields  whitened 
by  daisies. 

Young  flood  had  set  in,  grown  toward 
half  tide  as  Corsant  went  down  the  lane. 

"Good  morning,  sir,"  called  Peacock  the 
blacksmith  from  his  cavern.  A  big,  swart 
man,  he  grinned  and  saluted  with  his  ham- 
mer between  blows.  "Fine  day!" 

In  the  darkness  an  old  white  pony  stood 
half  asleep,  with  a  tool  box  under  his  heels. 
Perched  on  the  edge  of  the  water  tub,  a 
long-legged  man  sat  and  played  with  a  rasp, 
brooded,  or  thoughtfully  gossiped,  while 
Peacock  bent  a  horseshoe,  the  soft  red  iron 
muffling  the  ring  of  his  anvil. 

"A  very  fine  day,"  said  Leonard. 

The  bitter  smell  of  burnt  hoofs  drifted 
after  him  in  the  sunlight  and  hawthorn 
shade.  A  wall  crossed  the  foot  of  the  lane; 
a  stile  mounted  the  wall;  and  beyond  these 
a  path  descended  green  fields  to  the  river. 
Near  the  stream  Leonard  turned  and 
looked  back  as  though  someone  called.  No 
one  had  made  a  sound,  but  far  uphill  by 
the  blacksmith's  door  two  small  figures 
stood  watching  him — the  aproned  Peacock 
and  his  taller  gossip.  Though  distant,  they 
had  somehow  the  air  of  men  watching  long 
and  sharply.  It  was  not  Peacock,  but  the 
other,  who  raised  one  arm  overhead  and 
waved  a  genial  flourish. 

"Strangers  in  these  parts,"  thought 
Leonard,  "must  be  a  rare  sight." 

He  answered  the  flourish,  turned  and 
struck  into  another  footpath  which  rambled 
along  the  river  bank.  Passing  behind  a 
screen  of  branches,  he  caught  his  last 
glimpse  of  village  and  lane.  The  two  little 
figures  remained  there  still,  watching  him 
go  out  of  sight. 

"This  is  a  good  time,"  he  reflected  lazily, 
"to  try  father's  project.  We'll  walk  through 
the  thirls  and  freshen  our  family  luck." 

But  the  sea,  when  he  climbed  round  its 
barrier  crag  at  the  river  mouth,  did  not 
favor  this  plan.  The  lonely  curve  of  yellow 
sand  was  narrowed  as  if  drawn  taut  by 
incoming  tide;  a  great  azure  pool,  ford- 
able,  yet  holding  infinitely  deep  reflections 
of  summer  cloud,  poured  smooth  across  it 
into  the  river;  and  though  everywhere 
alongshore  the  water  line  lapped  nearer  in 
tiny  waves  that  glittered  and  sank  almost 
foamless,  whitecaps  were  bursting  round 
the  rocks  beyond.  A  hundred  yards  out, 
black,  ugly,  pierced  by  two  fantastic 
arche3,  towered  the  Devil's  Nose. 

"No  walking  through  that  for  a  while." 

The  dark  surf-worn  pinnacle  stood 
ringed  with  spray,  which  gleamed  as  it 
came  surging  through  the  two  holes,  veiled 
their  shadows  halfway  up,  fell,  and  spouted 
landward  into  sunlight  again.  The  rock 
sneered  at  this  peaceful  shore,  thought 
Leonard,  like  a  reminder  of  evil  fury 
hidden  and  disguised. 

"You  might  swim  through  it."  Basking 
on  warm  sand,  he  dallied  with  the  notion. 
"Why  not?  Rather  fun." 

No  breath  of  air  stirred,  but  the  waves  in 
the  thirls  maintained  a  hissing  roar,  con- 
tinuous, like  winds  tearing  through  a 
forest.  The  longer  he  heard  the  less  he 
liked  it. 

"Well,  by  George!"  He  sat  up  angry. 
"Where's  your  nerve  gone?  Growing 
invalidical,  eh?  We'll  see  about  that!" 

The  beach  was  then,  as  on  all  his  former 
visits,  deserted.  He  pulled  off  his  clothes 
and  ran  down  naked  into  the  sea. 

"Here  goes  for  luck!" 

After  his  first  plunge  the  water  seemed 
glorious.  He  shot  forth  into  a  region  of 
fresh  life,  with  body  and  mind  rejoicing, 
the  world  growing  young  to  eyesight  cleared 
by  sea  magic.  A  good  swimmer,  Corsant 
put  his  power  into  a  few  strokes,  found  it 
all  there  again  ready  at  call,  and  then  went, 
romping  forward,  burying  his  face  for  mere 
wantonness,  and  staring  down  through  the 
cool  green  void  where  sunshine  faded  into 
quivering  mist  and  network  shadows.  A 
cold  streak  suddenly  checked  this  play. 
He  roused  and  glanced  ahead.  It  was  not 
a  streak.  He  had  left  the  tempered  surface 
water  behind,  and  now  swam  in  a  chill 
ocean  current  near  the  rock.  Green  hol- 
lows round  him  began  to  seethe  white. 

"Roughening  up  a  bit,"  he  said.  "Right! 
Now  we  come  to  the  pretty  part." 


EEMN  BEEB 

(Continued  from  Page  S) 

Viewed  at  close  range  from  sea  level,  the 
rock  drew  aloft,  magnified  itself  and  be- 
came wonderfully  grim.  The  splintered 
spire,  jagged  from  top  to  bottom  with 
lumps  and  crockets;  the  two  wild  arches 
that  dripped,  yawned,  sucked  in  wave 
after  wave  to  fling  it  out  like  snow  and 
thunder;  the  base,  carved  by  ages  of 
storm— all  these  details  and  the  gloomy 
color  gave  Corsant  a  strange  uneasiness 
while  he  gathered  himself  for  the  tussle  and 
steered  cautiously  into  the  foam.  No 
wonder  this  thing  bore  the  devil's  name. 
It  resembled  the  stump  of  some  Gothic 
ruin;  some  unholy  church  blasted  and 
driven  into  the  sea. 

"Well,  old  man,"  cried  the  swimmer, 
"if  this  is  your  belfry,  I'm  going  plumb 
through  like  a  bat." 

It  seemed  to  lurch  and  rush  toward  him, 
roaring  an  answer.  Leonard  chose  his 
moment,  whirled  into  the  right-hand  arch 
on  a  retreating  slope,  was  deafened  with 
bestial  throaty  noises,  dived  under  the  next 
wave  and  came  up  treading  water  in  the 
sunlight.  He  caught  breath,  shook  the 
brine  from  his  eyes  and  saw  looming  above 
him  the  seaward  front  of  the  rock,  uglier 
than  its  back.  He  had  performed  half  his 
journey;  but  that  swift,  violent  passage 
had  beaten  out  of  him  all  the  fun,  all  the 
high  spirits,  all  desire  to  boast.  He  dreaded 
the  return.  Those  booming,  wallowing 
holes  were  loathsome. 

"Get  it  over  with!" 

A  ridge  of  surf  slapped  him  across  the 
face,  left  him  blind,  choking;  and  even 
while  he  fought  for  air  and  light  another 
ridge  heaved  him  up,  coiled  round  him  and 
flung  him  sidelong.  As  through  green 
glass  that  suddenly  blew  up  into  lather,  the 
septum  of  the  rock  rushed  by  like  a  prow. 
It  grazed  his  left  side.  Then  came  dark- 
ness, a  prolonged  hissing,  the  cough  and 
spew  of  a  glutted  abyss,  in  which  malignant 
forces  mauled  him,  churned  him  round  and 
round;  and  then  a  hollow  crash,  with  a 
flare  of  soft  light  inside  his  head. 

"Busted!" 

How  long  he  remained  stunned  Corsant 
never  knew.  He  must  have  gone  on 
swimming,  for  he  woke  to  find  his  limbs  in 
motion,  the  water  still  and  warm,  the  shore 
not  far  away.  Water,  sands,  hilltops  and 
sky  reeled  in  a  colorless  glare. 

His  skull  ached. 

"Wah!  Sounded  like  the  sea  serpent 
gargling!" 

He  crawled  up  the  beach,  to  lie  by  his 
clothes.  Forty  winks  and  a  sun  bath 
would  restore  him.  As  the  pain  gradually 
left  his  head  he  dozed  and  began  to  smile. 

"Wonder  what  dad  would  think  of  that 
performance?  We've  been  through,  any- 
how. First  time  in  a  couple  of  hundred 
years.  Did  our  part.  Now  bring  on  your 
good  fortune." 

Sitting  up,  no  worse  but  for  a  lump  over 
one  ear,  Corsant  grinned  at  the  Devil's 
Nose.  It  looked  quite  harmless  and  ro- 
mantic, refined  by  distance.  The  foam  in 
the  thirls  murmured  like  a  summer  breeze. 

"Oh,  yes,  very  sweet,  my  friend!  Play- 
ing the  Cathedrale  Enr/loutie,  aren't  you? 
No  go,  no  can  do!  You're  an  old  gargling 
gargoyle,  and  a  fraud.  Now  bring  on  your 
luck!" 

While  thus  engaged  with  fancies  he  be- 
came aware  that  he  was  not  alon"  on  the 
beach.  To  his  right  near  the  inward- 
flowing  river  a  tall  man  led  a  white  pony 
down  to  wade.  They  had  come  from  Pea- 
cock's, of  course.  He  watched  them  idly. 
The  man,  stooping,  bared  his  feet  and 
rolled  his  trousers  above  the  knee.  Some- 
how the  movements  were  very  smart,  very 
trim. 

"Must  be  a  sailor,"  thought  Leonard. 

The  pony,  having  no  use  for  sea  water, 
began  to  fight  and  cavort.  With  the  same 
neatness,  quick,  devoid  of  effort,  his  leader 
had  him  in  belly-deep. 

"No;  must  be  a  groom." 

Man  and  beast  waded  together  along  the 
shallows,  their  figures  black  and  slender, 
white  and  chunky  in  sharp  relief  against 
rippling  sunshine.  Leonard  gazed  after 
them  dreamily,  and  when  they  came  ashore 
he  sat  watching  the  reflection  of  their  legs 
appear  and  vanish  with  each  wave,  now 
mirrored  in  a  glaze  of  sky  blue,  now  lost  on 
dark  sand.  He  had  fallen  half  asleep,  when 
footsteps  trampled  near  by. 

"Well,  sir,"  called  a  voice,  "I  see  you 
went  withershins!"  It  was  a  deep,  rich 
voice,  carrying  like  a  good  actor's. 


Leonard  sat  up  again — quickly,  for  it 
was  the  same  voice  that  had  talked  horses 
with  the  girl  at  the  White  Hart. 

"Went  where?"  he  said,  blinking. 

The  tall  man  stood  before  him,  holding 
the  white  pony  with  one  hand  and  in  the 
other  his  boots  tied  together,  crammed  full 
of  stockings. 

"Withershins — contrary  to  the  sun."  He 
laughed  and  swung  his  footgear  toward  the 
Devil's  Nose.  "'Twas  a  sight  for  sore  eyes, 
that.  I  said  to  myself,  marking  how  you 
swam, '  He  remembers  the  lucky  way  round 
of  it!'  Yes,  indeed." 

Words,  laughter,  an  ardent  shining  of  his 
bronze  face  declared  the  man  to  be  su- 
premely happy,  jubilant.  In  his  emotion 
was  a  queer  trait — namely,  that  he  seemed 
to  regard  Leonard  as  the  cause  of  it  all. 

"Why,  are  you  bringing  me  some  luck 
for  a  change? " 

"Give  us  half  a  chance  to,  sir,  and  you'd 
see!"  The  stranger  laughed  again.  He 
was  very  dark,  with  eyes  like  a  sparrow 
hawk's,  humorous  lips  that  curved  boldly, 
and  a  thin,  thoroughbred  beak  of  a  nose. 
Barefoot,  he  stood  about  six  feet  two,  clean 
and  springy,  in  old  clothes  which  he  wore 
as  trim  as  a  soldier.  His  face,  his  whole 
frame,  contained  such  energy  that  while 
waiting  there,  quiet  enough,  the  man  ap- 
peared restless,  alive  with  flickering  wildfire. 

"Ted  Peacock  said  it  was  you,  passing 
his  door.  I'd  heard  rumors  you  were  at  the 
inn.  Didn't  believe  'em  till  now.  You  sur- 
prised us  a  bit,  didn't  you?" 

He  studied  Corsant  with  a  keen  and 
cheerful  eye,  paused,  then  added:  "Can't 
tell  how  glad  I  am,  sir.  It's  good  to  see  you 
so  fit,  so  much  better  than — than  we  might 
expect,  if  you  don't  mind  my  speaking  out." 

Leonard  stared  up  at  him. 

"Look  here,  my  friend,  you're  mistaking 
me  for  somebody  else,  I  believe." 

At  this  reply  the  stranger's  face  under- 
went a  rapid  and  curious  change.  A  shock, 
an  alarm,  spread  across  it;  the  welcoming 
glow  died  instantly,  a  tinge  of  pain  troubled 
the  eyes.  Then,  looking  grave,  he  turned 
to  hang  his  boots  in  the  crook  of  his  elbow 
and  pat  the  old  white  pony's  neck,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  tiding  over  some  embarrass- 
ment. When  he  looked  round  again  he  was 
smiling,  but  differently. 

"Right  if  you  say  so."  He  spoke  with  a 
forced  heartiness.  "I  didn't  mean  to  put 
my  oar  in." 

So  saying,  the  man  shortened  his  grip  on 
the  halter  and  began  to  lead  his  drowsy 
beast  away. 

"  Wait !  Let's  clear  this  up,"  said  Leonard. 
"Who  did  you  think  I  was,  please?" 

The  other  looked  back  and  laughed. 

"Anybody  you  like,"  he  answered  cheer- 
ily, as  though  humoring  a  sick  person. 
"I'll  stay  mum.  You  can  find  me  at  the 
Ship  on  Ways,  or  a  word  left  there  will 
fetch  me."  He  hesitated.  "  Of  course,  you 
have  your  reasons  for  it,  I  know.  But 
Lord,  sir,  other  folks  could  tell  at  a  glance — 
'Corsant  o'  the  thrulle  hath  lockeys 
crulle' — as  the  old  rime  goes;  made,  I  take 
it,  before  the  sea  had  drilled  the  second 
hole  clean  through  out  there.  And  it's 
true  of  all  the  fair  ones.  You'd  need  to 
shave  your  head  or  buy  a  wig,  and  even 
then  " 

He  moved  off,  chuckling. 

"How  did  you  know  my  name?"  asked 
Leonard. 

The  dark  man's  face  became  a  study,  a 
droll  enigma. 

"It  was  revealed  to  me  in  a  dream,  sir." 

With  that  he  and  the  pony  went  up  the 
beach  toward  the  river  path. 

"What  a  strange  meeting!  That  fellow 
looked  like— somebody.  Who  was  it?  I 
want  to  hear  the  rest  of  this  affair." 

Leonard,  so  thinking,  rose  to  follow  (he 
stranger,  but  sat  down  again,  lie  remem- 
bered that  he  was  naked. 


IATKR  in  the  week  a  fine  sunny-morning 
J  ramble  took  him  through  another 
hamlet  near  by.  A  brook  ran  past  it,  under 
a  little  old  gray-stone  bridge.  The  church 
tower,  built  of  t  he  same  st  one  and  weal  In  red 
to  the  same  aged  color,  rose  from  a  cluster 
of  cottages;  and  these,  quiet  as  I  hough  de- 
serted, lay  snugly  in  a  bower  of  apple 
blossoms  that  brightened  the  air.  Bid 
hummed.  From  the  pink-tinged  clouds 
of  bloom,  petals  here  and  there  mowed 
lightly  over  stone  walls  into  the  lane. 
(Continued  on  Page  98) 


SILK 

SOCKS 


that  really  serve- 

&ILK  socks  are  not  a  lux- 
ury  if  you  buy  those 
which  are  durable  and  rea- 
sonably priced.    Iron  Clad 
No.  699  is  just  such  a  sock. 

It  is  pure  silk — luxurious  looking, 
sheer  and  smooth.  It  wears  be- 
cause it  is  re-inforced — in  the  heel 
and  toe  with  extra  strong  "special 
twist"  yarn — in  the  whole  sole 
and  high  splice  of  heel  with  mer- 
cerized cotton  yarn. 

You'll  admit  that  seventy-five 
cents  per  pair  (east  of  the  Rock- 
ies) is  a  reasonable  price. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  if  he  hasn't 
them,  order  from  us,  stating  size  and  color 
and  enclosing  remittance.  Sizes — 9  to 
llj^.  Colors — black,  white,  gray,  navy, 
hunter  green,  African  brown,  cordovan 
brown  and  Palm  Beach.  We'll  send  them 
to  you  promptly,  postage  paid. 

Cooper -Wells  &  Co., 
212  Vine  Street,      St.  Joseph,  Michigan 


Hosier/  for  the  Whole  Family 


YOU  can  make  $500 

to  $1,000  a  Month  Milling 

"Fluvo"  Flour  in  your  community  on  thia  new 
wonderful  mill -no  previoiiM  milting  experience 
iieceaaary.  m.  A  mii.i.kr 

ami  have  a  dignified  permanent  bualneaa  that  will 
earn  you  ■  toady  profit*  the  entire  year. 

C.riiul  lionu'-icrowil  wheat;  ~n | >|jl j-  your  commu- 
nity wltli  Houi  and  feed.  You  nave  tin-  freight  on  the 
wheal  Koinii  out  ami  the  Houi  and  feed  coming  In, 
beaidte  earning  the  regular  milling  profita. 

tin-  Mi<ii:t'i  M.im  i  is  the  new  procaai  nil  con 

tained  one  man  rollei  Houi  mill  thai  (•  revol  ring 

muling,  requlrea  leai  than  hall  the  powei  ami  label 
of  oihcr  iiiIIIh  ami  make*  a  creamy  white,  battel 
flavored  floui  thai  retaini  th<  health  building  mi.hu 

nige  of  thg  wheal  . 

our  cuatomera  are  given  the  privilege  of  inu 

out  nationally  adyertlwil  hianil  - 

"TL&jfo"  FLoxTr 

"Famoue  for  it*  Flavor" 


Wr  (linil.ll  Hie  Mick'  Willi  yum  inline 

printed  on  thtrn  Out  Service  Depart* 
mi  in  uiui  urn  i  .mi, annul  s,  Hum  Plant 
>•  Kb  ran  the  bueloan  ol  milling  and 
■tiling  flour.  Yuu  can  ttart  In  thbj  mod 

profitable  limlm  ..  »iti  r  i  \  barrel  pel 

il  iy  mill  «iili  •  i. Mill  i  nil.  i  ill.,  i  .!/,■« 

up  to  loo  barred, 
Start  Now  milling  'Tltvo"  Hour  In 

neat  ewa  community  baf  •.-.n  ne 

rial  lake!  «<niiniiiHe  of  tin*  wonderful 

tnoney-maklniu  rtunlty  Writetoday 

f..r  ear  fn  i  k, "  i  he  si.m  ,■  „f  a  Won. 

■Infill  Hour  Mill." 

II,.  A.m,I..  \   M,||   A. 

90S  ••mi..,, us.   H-niecey'-*-* 
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They  Have  Selected 


Cars  Equipped  by  their  Makers 
with  Willard  Threaded  Rubber  Batteries: 


Acason 
Acme 

Ahrens-Fox 

All  American 

Allis-Chalmers 

American 

American- 
LaFrance 

American- 
LaFrance 
of  Canada 

Apex 

Armleder 

Atco 

Atterbury 
Auburn 
Austin 
Avery 

Bacon 
Bell 

Bessemer 

Bethlehem 

Betz 

Bollstrom 
Buffalo 

Canadian 
Briscoe 


Cannonball 
Capitol 
Carroll 
Case 

Champion 

Chevrolet 

Citroen 

Clydesdale 

Cole 

Collier 

Colonial 

Comet 

Commerce 

Commodore 

Consolidated 

Corliss 

Crawford 

Cunningham 

Daniels 
Dart 
Davis 
Day  Elder 
Denby 
Dependable 
Diamond  T 
Dixie  Flyer 
Dodge 


Dorris 

Elcar 
Elgin 

F  W  D 

Fergus 

Ferris 

Franklin 

Friend 

Fulton 

G  M  C 
Garford 
Giant 
Glide 

Great  Western 

H  C  S 

Hahn 

Hatfield 

Hawkeye 

Haynes 


Henney 
Highway 
Holmes 
Holt 

Hupmobile 
Hurlburt 

Independent 
Indiana 

Jordan 

Kissel 
Koehler 

Lancia 

Landa 

Lewis-Hall 

Lexington 

Luverne 

M  H  C 


Madison 

Marmon 

Master 

Maxim 

McFarlan 

McLaughlin 

Menges 

Menominee 

Mercedes 

Mercer 

Merit 

Meteor 

(Piqua) 
Metz 
Miller 
Mitchell 
Moore 

Napoleon 

Nash 

Nelson 


Nelson  & 

LeMoon 
Noma 
Northway 
Norwalk 

Ogren 

Old  Hickory 
Oldsmobile 
Oneida 
Oshkosh 

Packard 
Paige 

Pan  American 

Parker 

Parrett 

Paterson 

Peerless 

Peugeot 

Phianna 

Pierce-Arrow 


Premier 

R  &  V  Knight 

Rainier 

Renault 

Reo 

ReVere 

Riddle 

Robinson 

Rock  Falls 

Rowe 

Samson 

(Canada) 
Sayers 
Seagrave 
Shelby 
Signal 
Southern 
Standard 
Standard  8 
Stanley 
Stanwood 
Stewart 
Stewart  Y.  F. 
Studebaker 
Stutz 
Sunbeam 


Tarkington 

Thomart 

Tiffin 

Titan 

Towmotor 

Transport 

Traylor 

Twin  City 

Ultimate 

United 

Ursus 

Velie 
Vim 
Vogue 
Vulcan 

Ward 

LaFrance 
Ware 
Werner 
Westcott 
White 
Wills 
Wilson 
Winther 
Winton 
Wolverine 


This  trade-mark  is  branded  in  red 
on  the  side  of  the  Willard  Threaded 
Rubber  Battery — the  only  battery 
with  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation. 
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rhreaded  Rubber 


Vhy  did  the  makers  of  the  cars  listed 
11  the  opposite  page  select  Willard 
hreaded  Rubber  Insulation? 

irst —  because  many  years  of  actual  service 
on  thousands  of  cars  have  proved 
that  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 
outlasts  the  battery  plates  and  con- 
sequently adds  to  battery  value  and 
car  value. 

icond  —  because  they  know  that  every  piece 
of  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation  is 
exactly  like  every  other  piece  —  an 
assurance  of  uniformity  impossible 
with  ordinary  insulation. 

hird —  because  they  know  that  rubber  is 
the  most  satisfactory  insulating  ma- 
terial, and  that  Threaded  Rubber 
Insulation  is  the  most  practical  form 
for  starting  and  lighting  batteries. 


Threaded  Rubber  Insulation  out- 
lasts the  plates.  Does  not  carbon- 
ize, puncture,  crack  or  warp.  No 
expense  for  reinsulation.  These  facts 
are  so  well  established  by  years  of 
active  use  that  the  Willard  Threaded 
Rubber  Battery  is  used  as  standard 
equipment  by  the  builders  of  174 
American  cars  and  trucks. 

The  successful  combination  of  rub- 
ber and  threads  in  Threaded  Rubber 
Insulation— found  only  in  the  Wil- 
lard Threaded  Rubber  Battery— is 
the  why  of  its  more  miles  of  unin- 
terrupted service  per  dollar. 


WILLARD  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


I  THREADED 

RUBBER 
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BYERS 

GENUINE  WROUGHT  IRON 


rCOST  OF' 
PIPE  ALONE' 

k(CHEAPEST)^ 

10%. 


EXTBA< 
rCOSTo^BV£RS", 
PIPE 


VALVES 
AND  COCKS 

15% 


LABOR 
OF 

INSTALLING 


FLANGES 
FITTINGS 
GASKETS 

20% 


20% 


SUPERVISION 
OVERHEAD  £. 
.  MISCELLANEOUS 


12% 


SHOPWORK 
BENDING 
FLANGING 
,  THREADING  , 

13%4 


The  Costly  Economy 
of  Cheap  Pipe 


When  you  tolerate  the  installation  of  pipe 
cheaper  than  Byers,  your  small  economy 
may  eventually  become  a  big  loss. 

These  are  the  facts:  90% of  your  invest- 
ment is  in  items  other  than  pipe,  yet  the 
pipe,  on  account  of  its  thin  walls,  is  ex- 
posed to  early  destruction  by  corrosion, 
vibration,  shocks  and  stresses. 

When  the  pipe  fails  the  whole  invest- 
ment may  be  wiped  out,  and  sometimes 
more  than  that ! 

Even  if  you  pay  60%  more  for  Byers 
Pipe  of  genuine  wrought  iron,  it  is  only 
a  small  premium  (equivalent  to  less  than 
10%)  on  the  entire  installation  cost;  yet 
this  small  premium  will  be  the  means  of 
increasing  the  life  of  the  whole  system 
100%  or  more. 

Consider  also  the  question  of  lost  time  when  failures 
occur  which  interrupt  operation  or  cause  inconve- 
nience and  trouble  to  workers  or  occupants  of  the 
premises. 

Byers  Pipe  is  an  insurance  against  such  loss,  which 
in  itself  justifies  its  extra  first  cost. 

Study  the  Replacement  and  Salvage  Estimates 
in  Byers  Bulletin  No.  38,  entitled 
"THE  INSTALLATION  COST  OF  PIPE." 
Send  for  free  copy  today 

A.  M.  BYERS  COMPANY 

Established  1864  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

New  York    Boston    Philadelphia    Chicago    Dallas  Cleveland 


(Continued  from  Page  85) 

Opposite  the  church  a  whitewashed  front 
with  tiny  windows  and  low  doorway  bore 
a  sign  proclaiming  it  to  be  the  Ring  of 
Bells,  kept  by  one  R.  Grayland.  This, 
while  Corsant  paused  to  smell  the  apple 
blossoms,  reminded  him  of  something. 

"My  washerwoman  hangs  out  round 
here,"  he  thought.  "A  heavenly  neighbor- 
hood. Let's  pay  her  a  call  and  thank  her 
for  the  wallflowers." 

The  Ring  of  Bells,  when  he  had  stooped 
through  its  open  door,  appeared  silent.  A 
dark  little  room  contained  three  or  four 
chairs,  a  bench,  some  jugs  and  bottles  be- 
hind a  counter,  and  a  three-cornered  spit- 
toon full  of  sand.  By  the  window  hung  an 
engraving,  badly  foxed,  of  some  gloomy 
scene  from  Captain  Johnson's  Lives  of  the 
Pyrates  and  Highwaymen.  The  silence  in 
this  room  gradually  stirred  with  faint 
music  as  the  humming  of  bees  drifted  in. 
Beyond  the  counter  a  passageway  and  a 
back  door  stood  open,  so  that  Leonard, 
looking  straight  through  the  house,  could 
see  the  dapple-green  shadows  of  a  garden. 
He  knocked  on  the  counter  and  called 
aloud.  No  one  came  or  answered.  While 
waiting,  however,  he  heard  movements 
and  a  voice  that  muttered  as  in  soliloquy 
outside  the  back  door.  Stepping  through 
into  the  garden,  he  found  there  a  little  old 
broad-hatted  woman. 

"Good  morning!" 

She  seemed  an  odd  little  creature,  wiry 
and  bent  like  a  witch;  perhaps  deaf,  for 
she  did  not  look  up  at  his  greeting.  A  few 
beehives  of  the  Cheshire  pattern  stood  in 
rank  under  a  high  hedge.  The  light-green 
shade  of  a  vast  beech  covered  half  the  in- 
closure,  mingled  with  brightness  reflected 
from  a  neighbor's  apple  trees;  and  aloft  in 
the  warm,  scented  air  bees  darted  to  and 
fro,  glinting  like  crumbs  of  brass.  A  tran- 
quil Tityre-tu  kind  of  atmosphere,  thought 
Corsant,  brooded  over  the  place. 

"The  sweet  honey  bees,  some  folk  do 
murder  'em  with  fire  and  smoke,"  grum- 
bled the  old  woman.  "I'd  never  the  heart 
to  do  so.  My  pretties,  you  won't  be 
smothered  here.  No,  no!  They  make 
good  honey  and  good  mead,  they  shall  have 
good  kindly  care  at  the  Ring  o'  Bells.  'Tis 
a  bargain,  dears." 

Maundering  thus,  she  looked  about  her 
in  a  vague,  downcast  way,  as  though  per- 
plexed by  the  cares  of  age.  She  wore  her 
sleeves  rolled  above  the  elbows,  and  what 
appeared  to  be  long  brown  gauntlets. 

"They  do  smell  angry."  Her  dull  gaze 
roamed  aloft,  passing  the  young  man  with- 
out heed.  "So  they  do,  but  let  'em  alone 
and  they'll  come  home  to  their  lady  queen, 
never  you  fear." 

Coming  closer,  Leonard  saw  that  her 
gauntlets  were  of  living  bees.  They  cov- 
ered her  hands  and  forearms  with  a  crust 
of  brown  scales.  On  the  brim  of  her  hat — 
a  flapping  wreck  of  straw,  some  laborer's 
cast-off  headgear — bees  crawled  or  hung 
in  clusters  like  worn-out  trimming. 

"They  know  their  Mother  Grayland. 
Yes.  Good  kindly  care." 

"I'm  sure  they  do,  mother, "  said  Leonard. 

The  old  body  gave  no  sign  of  hearing, 
though  her  eyes  wandered  over  him  and 
came  down  to  study  the  earth  again.  They 
were  black  eyes,  dim,  smoky,  sunken 
among  the  wrinkles  of  a  dark  and  withered 
face. 

"Some  folks  do  let  foul  brood  come  in, 
the  sluts."  She  brushed  from  her  arms  the 
living  scales,  plucked  them  off  like  cur- 
rants, and  scraped  them  from  her  finger- 
tips into  a  box  on  the  ground.  "Not  I, 
sir.  Not  here.  The  dear  honey  pets,  no, 
never !  Their  habitations  be  sweet  as  babe's 
breath." 

Corsant  watched  her  operations  for  a 
while  in  silence,  They  were  slow,  fumbling, 
but  uncannily  wise.  Of  a  sudden  she 
startled  him  by  drawing  herself  quickly 
up  as  if  waked  from  a  dream. 

"Of  course  you  want  to  try  it,  sir."  And 
she  bobbed  away  toward  the  house,  beck- 
oning. "Come  in,  come  in." 

Over  her  bent  shoulders  and  the  flapping 
hat  still  trimmed  with  bees  he  saw  as  he 
followed  that  the  Ring  of  Bells  had  wall- 
flowers on  its  roof.  They  blazed  in  the  sun, 
a  hanging  garden  upheld  by  great  flags  of 
rock  four  inches  thick. 

"Sit  down,  sir,  sit  down."  In  her  dusky 
room  the  bee  woman  slipped  behind  her 
counter  and  bent  underneath,  rummaging 
and  mumbling. 

"  'Tis  the  best  mead  only,  the  old  ancient 
mead,  to  be  sure.  None  of  them  can  make 
it  like  Mother  Grayland's.  No,  sir.  A 
secret.  Ah,  she's  lots  of  secrets  in  her  crazy 


head,  as  they  miscall  it.  Yes,  yes! 
secret — and  the  white  ale  too.  Who  i 
members  the  proper  ancient  grout  for  t 
white  ale,  sir?  Not  them  who  talks  mo: 
No,  no!  But  the  mead  now.  Where  is 
again?  Aha,  here  'tis!  Here  it  com 
forth  from  hiding." 

Something  clinked  while  the  voice  r; 
on;  then  Mrs.  Grayland  crept  into  vie 
holding  a  bottle  and  a  goblet.  She  hi 
merely  walked  past  the  counter  witho 
unbending  her  back,  but  this  feat  made  h 
appear  more  than  ever  like  a  witch,  a  da 
old  crone  stealing  from  some  cave  to  a 
minister  a  philter. 

"Taste  that,  sir,  do  now!" 

Filling  the  goblet  carefully,  she  plac 
it  by  him  on  the  bench  and  shuffled  awa 

"Thanks.  To  the  Ring  of  Bells,  and  yo 
good  health!" 

The  glass,  discolored  by  age  or  imperft 
tion,  had  a  purple  tinge,  so  that  the  me 
as  Corsant  held  it  between  his  eye  and  t 
window  shone  like  amethyst.  He  took 
sip.  It  was  cool,  sweet,  very  mild.  He  to 
a  pull  and  praised  it. 

"Delicious,  mother.  Refreshing  on  su 
a  warm  day." 

The  woman  perched  on  a  stool  before  t 
shelves,  doubled  over,  a  gloomy  sibyl. 

"Any  day,"  she  muttered,  "warm 
cold.   Gentlemen  do  say  'tis  heady." 

Corsant  lighted  a  cigarette,  and  wh 
smoking  and  resting  he  drained  his  gobh 
The  room  seemed  very  cool  and  comfoi 
able,  quite  homelike,  as  Pickwickian  as  t 
bedchamber  at  the  inn.  It  had  really  be 
hot  outside.  He  felt  sorry  for  this  o 
creature,  and  must  do  something  benev 
lent. 

"The  sample  was  good.  Let  us  try  a 
other,  Mrs.  Grayland." 

She  came  round  the  counter  again,  i 
filled  his  goblet  and  went  back  to  her  perc 

"They  say  'tis  heady,"  she  repeated. 

Leonard  smiled .  This  mead  was  pleasar 
nothing  more,  and  his  head  fairly  ha! 
Her  warning  somehow  called  up  a  dr 
memory — how  Saint  Louis  gave  a  tempi 
ance  lecture  to  the  Sieur  de  Joinvil 
seneschal  of  Champagne,  and  how  th 
valiant  worthy  boasted  of  a  large  head  a 
a  cold  stomach,  not  to  be  overcome, 
seemed  far-fetched,  this  bit  of  the  past.  1 
sat  wondering  why  such  a  thing  h 
drifted  through  his  mind,  when  sudder 
the  humor  of  it  surprised  him  into  laughii 
At  the  same  moment  he  felt  a  genial, 
sidious  glow  within. 

"The  combs  I  take,  and  put  to  thi 
water  from  Tobler's  Well,"  droned 
hostess,  discoursing  at  vacancy  under  1 
hat.  "  Good  fair  water,  with  rose  leaves 
little  brandy,  and  cinnamont  and  sec 
arts.  It  comes  out  sack  mead,  sir,  of  I 
best." 

Her  words  ran  on,  endless  and  incon 
quent,  like  the  humming  of  her  bees  in  I 
garden.  This  little  room  had  grown  I 
comfortable,  too  cozy  altogether. 

"By  George,  she  was  right!"  thoui 
Leonard.  "The  sly  old  drink,  it  has 
wicked  recoil." 

He  had  better  do  his  errand  and  get  i 
into  fresh  air.    Pondering  over  this  ins 
ration  very  sagely,  he  roused  with 
effort. 

"Mrs.  Merle,  at  the  inn,  said  my  la 
dress  lived  hereabout.   Do  you  know  h  | 
She  sent  me  some  beautiful  wallflower 
like  yours  on  the  roof." 

He  rose  and  stood  waiting  for  an  ans« 
It  did  not  come.  To  his  amazement, 
old  woman  slowly  turned,  climbed  dowr 
the  floor  and,  leaning  across  her  coun 
peered  at  him,  her  eyes  wild  and  sharp 
a  bird's,  her  face  no  longer  blank 
crafty,  writhing  with  an  almost  tern! 
doubt. 

"Is  it  a  dream,  sir?"  she  whispered. 

Leonard  stared  at  the  transformation 

"I  begin  to  think  so,"  he  replied— v. 
truth,  for  her  mead  now  worked  in  earn' 
turning  the  whole  scene  merry  and  imp 

Her  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  came  frj 
them.  Gripping  the  woodwork  like  a  i- 
she  craned  forward  to  search  his  face. 

"You're  never  young  Mr.  Corsant! 

He  laughed. 

"Yes,  that's  my  name." 

"The  Lord  be  good  to  us!"  she  cried  9 
fright,  and,  letting  go  her  hold,  shr.> 
backward  as  though  to  run  from  the  n>" 
"It  is!" 

"Why?  What  of  that?"  said  her  visi  • 
She  remained  speechless  again,  watch! 
him  narrowly,  edging  toward  the  passr 
way.    But  as  Leonard,  unmoved,  Q1; 
benevolent  in  fact,  and  rather  dizzy,  g 

(Continued  on  Page  90) 
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Consider  the  ultimate  cost  of  oil  and  you  will  not  counte- 
nance barrel  storage  at  this  time  when  costs  must  be 
conserved. 

Loss  from  leakage;  the  undrained  portion  of  every 
"empty"  barrel;  spillage;  expense  of  operators  stopping 
machines  to  get  oil;  fire  hazard  of  oil-soaked  floors;  oil 
discarded  after  first  use;  all  contribute  to  an  exorbitant 
total  cost. 

Wayne  Oil  Conservation  Systems  eradicate  this  waste. 
Wayne  affords  safe  and  wasteless  storage  in  minimum 
space — makes  possible  the  economy  of  bulk  purchasing — 
quickly  measures,  dispenses  and  records  any  amount  at  a 
crank  turn — delivers  the  oil  to  every  machine,  conserving 
the  time  of  men  and  machines. 

With  Wayne  Filtration  oil  is  entirely  reclaimed,  used 
indefinitely  without  losing  any  of  its  full  lubricating  value, 
decreasing  oil  consumption  as  much  as  90%. 
Economical  production  demands  these  savings. 
Wayne  Oil  Conservation  Engineers  will  gladly  make  a 
survey  of  your  plant  and  submit  their  advice  and  plans 
without  cost  or  obligation.  When  writing  ask  for  de- 
scriptive bulletins  25,  2500,  5000. 

Wayne    Oil   Tank   and   Pump  Company 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

A  national  organization  with  sales  offices  in  thirty- 
four  cities.    Repair  stocks  and  service  at  your  command. 
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In  the  Boston  fire  of  '72 

Carter's  Ink  saved  a  business  life 


IN  1872  Edward  B.  Butler  (of  Butler  Broth- 
ers, Chicago)  was  a  young  business  man  in 
Boston,  his  very  business  existence  resting  in 
his  account  books. 

Fire  swept  the  city — and  destroyed  the  building  in 
which  were  his  records. 

They  were  found,  deep  in  the  debris,  burned  and 
soaked. 

The  charred  pages  had  to  be  broken  gently  from 
the  binding.  But  the  writing  was  clear  and  authentic. 
They  were  written,  half  a  century  ago,  in 

CARTER'S 

The  spectacular  test  may  save  a  business  fortune  (there 
are  many  to  Carter's  credit),  but  the  tests  of  daily  home  and 
office  use,  in  ounces  or  gallons,  where  day  after  day  your 
ink  flows  freely,  writes  a  deep  blue,  and  dries  a  permanent 
black — those  are  the  tests  that  make  you  rely  on  Carter's 
Writing  Fluid. 

And  the  Carter  Laboratories,  more  concerned  with  con- 
trolling quality  than  with  chemical  "stunts,"  know  that  if 
business  houses  find  Carter's  the  best  ink  over  the 
days  and  years,  the  emergency  test,  if  it  should 
come,  need  not  be  feared. 

THE  CARTER'S  INK  COMPANY 

•^Manufacturing  Chemists 
New  York  Boston  Chicago  Montreal 


CARTER  INX  PRODUCTS 

Writing  Fluid,  Fountain  Pen  Inks,  Red 
Ink  [Carmine],  Real-black  Ink,  Ink 
Eraser,  Cico  Paste,  Photolibrary  Paste, 
Cement,  Glue  Pencils,  Great  Slickist 
Mucilage, Copying  Inks,  Drawing  Inks, 
Indelible  Inks,  Stamping  Inks,  Vel  Vet 
Show  Card  Colors,  White  and  Gold 
Inks,  Violet,  Green  and  Blue  Inks, 
Typewriter  Ribbons,  Carbon  Papers, 
Numbering  Machine  Inks. 
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(Continued  from  Page  88) 

no  sign  that  he  should  try  to  corner  her, 
she  gradually  took  heart. 

"You've  been  abroad,  sir?"  she  ven- 
tured in  a  coaxing  whine. 

"More  or  less,"  he  agreed,  smiling. 

"And  come  here,  and  bear  me  no 
grudge?" 

Uncertain  that  he  caught  the  words 
right,  Leonard  was  puzzled. 

"Grudge?  What?  None  in  the  world, 
mother!  Not  a  bit!  Why  should  I?" 

The  landlady  of  the  Ring  of  Bells  fixed 
him  with  a  long  stare,  then,  kneading  her 
hands  together,  began  to  smile  darkly. 

"Why  should  he?  Hark!"  she  mumbled. 
Her  smile  had  the  cunning  of  dotage,  and 
yet  other  qualities  crept  into  it — some- 
thing shrewd,  something  bitter  and  regret- 
ful, something  kindly.  "Hark  to  the  grand 
nature!  They  all  do  keep  it.  Free-handed, 
all — open-hearted!  Why  should  he,  the 
poor  lamb!" 

She  made  a  step  forward,  paused,  began 
some  awkward  gesture  of  appeal,  broke  it 
off  and  stood  hesitating.  Under  the  absurd 
wreck  of  a  hat  her  withered  face  drew  into 
the  oddest  puckers,  and  the  gleam  of  her 
eyes  appeared  to  change.  For  a  moment 
Leonard  thought  this  queer  old  body  was 
pitying  him. 

"I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it!"  she  cried, 
and,  turning  suddenly,  hobbled  away  down 
the  passage.  "Why  shouldn't  he,  more 
like!" 

What  she  brushed  from  her  cheek  as  she 
went  might  have  been  a  tear  or  a  honey 
bee.  At  any  rate  she  closed  the  door  be- 
hind her  and  did  not  return. 

Moderately  astonished,  Corsant  re- 
mained for  a  time  waiting.  Among  the 
whimsies  frolicking  in  his  brain,  however, 
came  once  more  the  desire  for  fresh  air. 

"'It  is  my  opinion,  Brother  Tadger,'" 
he  told  himself,  "'that  this  meeting  is 
drunk.'   Eh?  Shocking!  Out  you  go!" 

Sunshine,  after  that  gloom  in  the  Ring 
of  Bells,  blazed  white.  It  pained  his  eyes. 
Yet  the  world  outdoors  had  grown  won- 
drously  gay,  filled  with  charming  details  all 
fresh  and  new,  a  perfect  Vanity  Fair  of 
them  outbidding  one  another.  He  sur- 
veyed the  street,  where  nothing  moved 
but  a  few  petals  that  snowed,  as  before, 
lazily  down  over  stone  walls.  The  beauty 
of  it  dazzled  him.  He  had  never  seen  or 
smelled  flowers  like  those.  Across  the 
bridge  he  fell  into  another  muse  before  a 
gatepost  on  which  a  family  of  snails  had 
gathered  to  sun  themselves.  Admirable! 
The  very  marking  of  their  shells — that 
train  of  thought  arrived  nowhere.  His 
study  was,  nevertheless,  profound. 

"'In  the  merry  month  of  May!'" 

He  became  aware  that  he  was  humming 
rather  loudly. 

"Oh,  that  mead!"  he  groaned.  "Plain 
maudlin!  I  must  walk  it  off." 

He  shook  himself  and  set  forward  briskly, 
choosing  a  pleasant  cover  of  green  leaves 
where  a  path  wandered  along  the  brook. 
With  cool  sounds  the  water  accompanied 
him  through  thickets  dense  enough,  quiet 
enough,  shadow  hidden,  to  seem  the  heart 
of  a  forest.  Birds  darted  up  from  bathing 
and  left  tiny  rings  that  widened  on  the 
pools.  He  could  have  gone  on  with  de- 
light, mile  after  mile.  It  was  all  too  soon 
that  the  brook  ran  forth  into  open  fields, 
turned  commonplace,  and  stagnated  as  a 
kind  of  ditch  between  rounded  banks. 

Yet  the  fields  were  pleasant  also  in  their 
way,  broad  green  slopes  to  right  and  left, 
streaked  with  misty  white  acres  of  daisies, 
a  notch  of  sea  water  sparkling  at  the  far 
end.   Some  sheep  trotted  off  before  him. 

"Not  so  bad."  Corsant  followed  them 
and  the  sunken  brook.  "They  grow  plenty 
of  sky  round  here.  The  merry  month  of 
May." 

A  rough  wooden  bridge  connected  the 
banks.  Beyond  it,  to  his  left,  a  red  flag 
waved  limply  in  the  circle  of  a  putting 
green.  A  fat  ewe  stood  alone  there  and 
bleated  for  her  child  across  the  water.  Past 
her  the  landscape  ran  upward  in  long 
hollow  curves,  to  where  the  top  of  a  church 
tower  peeped  over  the  sky  line. 

"Miles  of  it,  and  nary  soul  in  sight!" 

Something  whizzed  by  his  head  like  a 
bullet.  He  dodged. 

A  golf  ball  hopped  on  the  farther  bank, 
hit  the  ewe  fairly  in  the  ribs  and  rebounded. 
She  ran  bundling  away,  while  the  ball 
rolled  down  under  the  bridge. 

Leonard  turned  to  see  where  this  missile 
had  come  from.  On  his  right  hand  a  low 
but  steeply  rounded  hill  rose  bare  against 
the  sky. 

"A  good  shot,"  he  considered. 


For  a  time  nothing  happened.  Then 
over  the  hilltop  some  bit  of  metal  flashed 
against  the  sun,  and  a  man's  figure  heaved 
into  view. 

It  was  a  young  man.  He  came  walking 
rather  carefully,  with  a  limp  or  hobble,  and 
used  his  golf  iron  to  ease  himself  down  the 
green  slope. 

THE  young  man  was  alone,  carried  but  a 
single  club,  and  came  scanning  the 
ground  below  him  negligently,  as  if  not 
more  than  half  absorbed  in  his  game.  He 
wore  loose  old  clothes  of  reddish-brown 
tweed. 

"Good  morning,"  said  he  with  a  casual 
nod.  "I'll  swear  that  was  headed  straight. 
Went  off  clean  as  a  chip." 

The  golfer  had  a  pleasant  voice.  He  was 
of  about  Leonard's  height  and  age,  but 
more  slenderly  built,  or  perhaps  worn  by 
illness,  for  his  face  looked  rather  pale. 

"A  beauty!  Hole  high!"  said  Corsant, 
and  rehearsed  the  fate  of  the  ball.  "She's 
under  the  bridge." 

"Oh,  thanks!  Glad  I  didn't  hit  you." 
The  man's  keen  blue  eyes  were  busy  ad- 
miring the  whole  sweep  of  country.  "Good 
old  prospect,  isn't  it?  I'd  forgotten  how 
ripping." 

He  spoke  half  to  himself,  moved  by  and, 
tossing  his  iron  among  daisies,  climbed 
down  the  bank.  Leonard  retained  an  im- 
pression that  the  chap  was  rather  hand- 
some, and  that  they  had  met  somewhere 
before.  Presently,  under  the  bridge,  his 
voice  rang  hollow: 

"  Mucky  down  here.  Dark  too." 

Reappearing  for  a  moment,  he  threw 
his  jacket  up  beside  the  iron,  then  stooped 
and  vanished  again. 

"Quite  sure  it  rolled  under,  are  you?" 

Leonard  answered  this  by  taking  off  his 
own  jacket,  dropping  it  near  the  other  and 
scrambling  below  the  far  side  of  the  bridge. 
Thus  in  a  dark  hole  the  two  men  faced  each 
other,  bent  almost  double. 

"Your  ball  should  be  right  here." 

It  was  not  or  stayed  well  hidden.  For  a 
time  they  spied  about  in  mud,  watercress, 
footprints  of  sheep  and  cobwebby  corners, 
all  confused  with  juggling  sunlight  from 
the  brook. 

"I  can  remember  round  here  as  a  tot," 
said  the  stranger.  "Ali  Baba,  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  Ben  Gunn  used  this  place  by 
turns.  It  was  Jean  Valjean's  sewer  at  one 
time;  the  old  Macumazahn — what's  his 
name,  Quatermain?  —  met  some  frightful 
kind  of  monsters  on  this  underground 
river." 

"Giant  crabs,"  quoth  Leonard.  "A 
dead  swan  " 

"Right,  by  Jove!"  His  contemporary 
laughed.  "And  the  flower  of  light,  and  the 
burnt  canoe  and  the  parboiled  nigger!  All 
comes  back  now.  Alph,  the  sacred  river. 
Odd  to  think — humph!"  He  went  on 
searching,  then  added  gruffly:  "Good  deal' 
of  water's  flowed  under  these  old  planks, 
I  fear." 

Next  moment  he  spoke  again,  in  a  differ- 
ent tone,  quickly,  as  though  surprised. 

"I  say,  here's  a  rum  fancy!  It  strikes 
me — did  we  ever  do  this  same  thing  to- 
gether before  by  any  chance?" 

In  the  half  light,  crouching  like  a  pair  of 
conspirators,  they  eyed  each  other  closely 

"Why,  you  know,"  replied  Leonard, 
"it  does  seem — well,  familiar.  Can't  say 
how." 

The  other  nodded  slantwise,  like  a  mar 
puzzled. 

"You  felt  that  too?  But— do  you  live 
about  here,  by  the  way?" 

"No,"  said  Corsant,  "my  first  visit." 

"Ah,  then  we  haven't,"  said  the  strange: 
lightly.  "Curious  though.  Some  formei 
incarnation.  This  mud  is  hopeless.  Let's 
give  it  up." 

"Afraid  so,"  began  Leonard.  "No,  herf 
she  is!  Have  got!" 

The  golf  ball  lay  drowned  at  the  bottom 
of  a  tiny  pit,  one  of  the  sheep's  footprints 
He  fished  it  out. 

"Never   fails,"   remarked   its  owner 
"Many  thanks." 

He  straightened  up,  and  brought  hit 
head  sharply  against  their  roof. 

"Ouch!  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  has 
shrunk  like  everything  else.  Bumped  m) 
stately  pleasure  dome,  eh?" 

All  this  while  the  mead  had  exercised it 
benign  though  failing  power.  It  madt 
their  talk  under  the  bridge  seem  t< 
Leonard  an  affair  of  great  humor,  lawless 
charm ;  and  now  as  they  crawled  forth  int< 
sunlight  it  moved  him  to  laugh  at  the  man  I 
words  more  than  they  demanded. 

(Continued  on  Page  93) 
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IDEALS 

The  image  of  a  great  accomplishment  presses  The  new  ideals  arising  in  industry  owe  much 

against  the  consciousness  of  every  man.   It  is  to  advertising.   There  has  entered  our  busi- 

the  vision  of  his  one  supreme  ideal;  the  sum  ness  life  a  desire  to  win  through  merit  rather 

of  his  desire.  Time  may  dwarf,  warp  or  devi-  than  through  artificial  advantage.  Advertis- 

talize  this  ideal;  or  faith  may  carry  it  to  a  ing  has  been  a  powerful  motive  force  in  this 

glorious  reality.  advancement. 

From  the  pyramids  to  the  modern  industrial  Advertising  has  delivered  no  small  benefit 

organization,  men  have  set  up  monuments  to  to  both  producer  and  consumer  in  develop- 

their  ideals;  and  the  value  of  these  ideals  to  ing  an  appreciative  market.    It  has  shown  its 

humanity  is  the  measure  of  the  greatness  of  strength  in  raising  the  quality  of  produjets  and 

those  who  have  erected  them.  in  stabilizing  and  expanding  production. 

The  man  who  becomes  a  master  in  industry  T,lc;  Wgh«t  ideal  and   surest   reward  are 

sees  his  ideal  in  ever-enlarging  proportions,  ^ined  through  service.    Advertising  has  made 

He  sees  increase  in  workers,  expansion  in  build-  Public  Opinion  industry's  court  ol  last  appeal. 

ings,wideningof  distribution,  and  an  extending  ,or  advertising  tests  as  well  as  heralds  service, 

position  in  aconsuming  nation,  through  serv  ice  Because  adv  e  rtising  has  ideals  of  its  own 

_    proclaimed  and  explained  by  advertising.  it  requires  ideals  of  those  whom  it  serves. 


N.  W.  AYER  &  SON,  advertising  Headquarters 

nkw  york  boston  PHILADELPHIA  CLEVELAND  ciiicago 
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SHOWERS 


Good  Furniture  at  Popular  Prices  for  All  People 

Thousands  of  American  homes  are  today  more  attractive,  more  comfort- 
able and  more  artistic  because  of  Showers  furniture.  **  And  best  of  all, 
this  has  been  accomplished  without  great  expense  on  the  part  of  the  buyer,1 
because  Showers  furniture  is  not  extravagantly  priced.  **  Showers  furni- 
ture, from  the  standpoint  of  design,  durability  and  price,  represents 
unusual  value.  **  By  using  the  latest  and  most  efficient  methods  and 
by  building  furniture  on  a  volume  basis,  Showers  Brothers  Company  for 
over  fifty  years  has  been  constantly  forcing  price  down.  **  Through  its 
national  dealer  organization,  this  company  is  satisfying  the  demand  for 
inexpensively  priced  furniture — correctly  designed,  substantially  made  and 
quickly  obtainable.  **  For  those  of  moderate  means,  who  want  better 
equipped  homes,  Showers  bedroom,  dining  room  and  kitchen  furniture 
meets  the  need. 

SHOWERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  Bloomington,  Indiana 
Factories:  Bloomington,  Indiana,  and  Burlington,  Iowa 


Illustrated  above  is  a  popular 
Showers  Post-Colonial  suite  with 
twin  beds.  The  design  is  authentic 
because  Showers  designers  are 
among  the  best  the  country  affords. 


A  booklet ,u  Better  Furniture  for 
Less  Money  "  will  le  mailed  upon 
request.  While  we  manufacture 
only  bedroom,  dining  room  and 
kitchen  furniture,  our  dealers  can 
supply  your  entire  needs. 


^America's  Jfrrgest  furniture  oJiakers 
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(Continued  from  Page  90) 

'Pleased  you,  did  I?" 

Conscious  of  a  mild  scrutiny,  Leonard 

ike  out.  Something  easy  and  frank  in 

s  chance  acquaintance  drew  his  con- 

sion. 

'Don't  mind  me.  I  took  a  drink  back 
re,  and  for  some  reason  it  turned  out  to 
an  old  ancient  whopper.  Looked  tame 
>ugh,  but  stood  right  up  on  its  hind  legs 
erward  and  neighed." 
rhe  golfer  picked  up  his  iron,  dropped 
ball  over  his  shoulder,  paused  and 
need  round  with  a  tolerant  smile. 
'It  will  happen  to  us,  won't  it?"  he  said 
dly. 

'It  will,"  returned  Corsant,  "when  an 
woman  by  the  wayside  circumvents 
1  with  mead." 

•Jo  sooner  had  he  uttered  this  maxim 
,n  the  keen  blue  eyes  regarding  him 
ihed  once,  hardened,  and  lost  all  friend- 
>ss.  Their  lids  drooped  as  though 
ghed  down  by  sleep.  The  stranger's 
e  turned  scornful,  then  let  every  sign  of 
otion  whatsoever  die. 
'Ah?" 

le  might  have  been  about  to  answer, 
;  did  not.  Instead  he  addressed  the 
1,  stopped,  bent  down,  lifted  it,  snatched 
!  of  the  coats  from  the  grass,  whirled  it 
sr  his  arm  and  without  a  word  marched 
;rily  away,  limping.  He  crossed  the 
Ige,  to  follow  the  other  bank  down- 
jam.  The  baize-green  circle  of  lawn 
ere  the  red  flag  hung  fluttering  he 
sed  as  if  it  were  contaminated. 
'  Now  what  on  earth  did  I  say?  "  Leonard 
red  after  him.  "Temper?  Golly,  what 
temper!  And  a  good  chap  like  that, 
ne  better,  you  can  see!  What  got  into 
l?" 

rhe  thing  outstripped  conjecture.  He 
Id  only  watch  that  indignant  form 
ding  into  the  distance,  conquering  its 
p,  and  visibly  fretting  in  haste  to  be 
le  out  of  reach. 
'  Gave  up  the  hole  too." 
le  saw  the  man  stop  by  a  green-painted 
:,  tee  his  ball,  shrug  himself  into  the 
ket,  drive  cleanly,  mark  some  invisible 
ht  and  set  off  to  follow  up  the  long  field 
;aked  with  daisies.  His  club  head 
nkled  in  the  sun.  He  never  looked  back, 
'uzzling  over  this  encounter,  trying  to 
all  their  talk  and  sift  out  the  offense, 
mard  went  his  own  way  down  the 
ok.  Mother  Grayland's  liquor  ceased 
inward  prancing;  that  inordinate  cup- 
of  mischief  passed  from  his  mind. 
'A  strange  kind  of  morning  altogether," 
reflected.  "And  the  wind-up  strangest 
ill." 

■'or  coolness,  he  let  the  jacket  hang  down 
back,  carrying  it  by  one  finger  hooked 
ough  the  collar  tape.  At  home  again, 
itairs,  he  tossed  it  upon  his  bed.  That 
jmoon  he  spent  in  Mrs.  Merle's  honey- 
kle  bower,  which,  at  the  far  corner  of 

little  garden,  furnished  a  sweet- 
jlling  retirement.  Nothing  disturbed 
l  here  but  now  and  then  a  whitethroat 
iping  among  the  starry  flowers  or  darting 
T  hedge  and  wall  with  a  rattle  of  song, 
i  landlady's  pet  sheep — once  a  cosset 
ib,  now  aged  and  purblind— came  to  lie 
vn  with  the  old  white  bull  terrier  on  the 
ss  beside  his  chair.  In  their  innocent 
ipany,  like  part  of  an  jEsop  fable,  he 
i  accustomed  to  write  his  few  letters, 
e,  read  or  take  tea.    A  pocket  map  of 

country  engaged  him  to-day.  He 
asured  with  his  pipestem  the  scale  of 
es  and  a  crotchety  line  that  zigzagged 
t  the  green  surface. 

'  Call  it  twenty-four  or  five,"  he  thought, 
''eather's  too  fine  for  sitting  in  trains." 
lis  pocket  money  had  run  low.  The 
rest  bank  for  his  letter  of  credit  was  in 
urge  seaport,  distant  more  than  two 
estem  lengths  on  the  reduced -survey 
P. 

'To-morrow  will  be  Sunday.  Twenty- 

I  miles.   I'll  walk  it  -  start  after  church 

I  be  there  by  dinnertime." 

laving  made  so  much  effort,  he  lay  back 

I  persevered  in  idleness.    Not  until 

ning,  half  undressed  in  his  room,  did  he 

her  with  preparations  for  to-morrow's 

rney.  They  were  simple. 

'Tobacco's  out.    Must  go  buy  some 

ore  the  shop  closes." 

dressing  again,  Leonard  caught  up  the 

ket  that  lay  on  his  bed.  He  slipped  into 

)  garment,  opened  the  door  and  sud- 

ly  halted. 

What's  this?  Growing  heavier,  am  I? 
ely  not  since  morning." 
'here  could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  The 
<et  bound  him  slightly  in  the  armscyes. 


He  returned  to  the  window.  By  such  light 
as  came  through  vines  and  elm  branches  he 
found  himself  wearing  ruddy-brown  tweed, 
old  but  handsome,  of  an  unwonted  softness 
to  the  touch. 

"Wrong  one!"  said  Leonard.  "It's  the 
other  chap's.  What  a  nuisance!  Drat  the 
old  woman's  mead!  How  are  we  to  ex- 
change back  again  now?" 

He  could  not  remember  anything  in  his 
own  coat  that  would  enlighten  the  golfer. 
Perhaps  these  pockets  might  contain  a  card 
or  a  letter.  He  felt  through  them. 

"Nothing  outside." 

Inside,  however,  his  fingers  discovered 
some  kind  of  documents,  which  he  drew 
out.  These  were  two — the  first  an  old 
Manila-paper  envelope,  empty  and  bare  of 
writing;  the  second  an  ordinary  letter, 
open  and  addressed.  Leonard,  scowling 
in  the  twilight,  read  with  great  surprise  his 
own  name — "L.  Corsant,  Esq're." 

He  stood  wondering;  then,  to  make 
certain,  he  lighted  a  candle  and  read  that 
superscription  again.  The  writing  was  a 
good  commercial  hand,  the  name  plainly 
his  own. 

"May  be  an  introduction— a  chit  the 
man  was  bringing  to  look  me  up." 

It  was  not.  The  thing  contained  only  a 
receipted  bill  showing  that  in  London  two 
days  ago  L.  Corsant,  Esq're,  had  slept  and 
breakfasted  at  a  little  out-of-the-way  hotel. 

"It's  a  lie  and  a  pretty  cool  one,"  he  re- 
flected. "Never  heard  of  the  place  before. 
Why,  Mister  Hot  Temper  this  morning 
must  have  been  using  my  name!" 

So  he  said,  but  so  he  did  not  believe,  re- 
membering the  stranger's  face  and  manner. 
Leonard  blew  out  his  candle,  restored  the 
papers  to  their  pocket,  leaned  in  the  win- 
dow and  thought. 

Mrs.  Merle's  deliberate  footsteps  moved 
in  her  garden  below.  The  sound  brought 
him  inspiration. 

"Why,  of  course!  Plain  as  a  pikestaff," 
thought  Leonard.  "I'll  ask  her — should 
have  done  it  long  ago.  Self-evident!" 

He  lost  no  more  time,  but  ran  down- 
stairs and  greeted  Mrs.  Merle  on  the 
threshold.  She  was  bringing  her  bullfinch 
indoors  for  the  night.  They  stood  and 
chatted  for  a  while. 

"Oh,  by  the  way,"  said  he,  "is  there 
anybody  else  of  my  name  living  in  this  part 
of  the  world  nowadays?" 

Florid,  round,  cheerful  and  slow,  the 
landlady  balanced  her  birdcage.  It  re- 
sembled her  in  shape,  like  the  wire  model  of 
another  Mrs.  Merle,  doll  dressmaker's 
size,  cut  off  at  the  waist.  She  weighed  his 
question. 

"Why,  no,  sir!  No,  indeed!" 

Her  answer  left  him  disappointed — in  the 
dark  again.  She  could  not  have  under- 
stood . 

"Are  you  quite  sure  of  that?"  Leonard 
persisted.  "No  one  else  at  all?  There  must 
be!" 

His  hostess  regarded  him  with  mild  be- 
wilderment. 

"Well,  sir,  living  here  all  my  life,"  she 
said  in  a  wounded  tone,  "it's  not  likely  I 
wouldn't  have  heard.  Anyone  else  of  your 
name— that  there  is  not!" 

Leonard  thanked  her,  left  her  mollified 
by  some  general  observations  and  went 
out.  The  evening  sky  remained  bright,  a 
pale-green  splendor  above  the  trees.  When 
he  had  bought  his  tobacco  he  lingered  in 
the  street  to  admire  that  slowly  fading  hour 
of  stillness;  but  he  could  not  enjoy  it, 
being  puzzled  and  vexed.  Here  he  went  in 
another  man's  coat,  with  a  receipt  for 
money  which  he  had  never  paid,  and  which 
involved  things  he  had  never  done. 

"Unless  in  my  sleep,"  he  grumbled.  It 
was  enough  to  create  feelings  of  somnam- 
bulism, double  existence,  crookedness. 

"Hold  hard!  I've  got  it  by  one  end 
now,"  he  decided.  "The  bee  woman  was 
afraid  of  me.  That  might  be  dotage.  But 
then  our  tall  friend  on  the  beach  with  the 
pony  thought  he  knew  me  well.  Go  find 
him.  At  the  Ship  on  Ways,  he  said.  Where 
the  dickens  is  that?" 

Halting,  at  gaze,  Ix-onard  marked  how 
the  river,  far  down  beyond  fields,  curved 
like  a  sickle  and  shone  like  glass.  The  hills 
under  which  it  lay  were  melting  in  smoky- 
brown  shadows  that  promised  heat  for  the 
morrow.  Very  broad  and  solemn  the  vista 
appeared  through  this  peephole  of  a  lane. 

"Where's  the  Ship  on  Ways?" 

One  door  in  the  lane  stood  open.  The 
blacksmith,  working  late,  crouched  over 
something  he  had  carried  out  to  finish 
while  daylight  lasted. 

"Good!  Peacock  can  tell  where  that  is. 
And  Peacock  will  know  our  friend's  name." 


First  in  Fashion 
First  in  Comfort 

There's  more  than  style  in  Arnold  Glove 
Grip  Shoes.  There  is  Arnold  style — with 
such  good  looks  that  people  ask  where  their 
like  can  be  had.  Besides,  there's  Arnold  fit 
that  puts  ease  and  comfort  into  this  quality 
footwear  for  normal  feet. 

When  you  slip  them  on,  these  shoes  with 
the  patented  principle  make  you  want  to 
walk — and  you  can,  all  day,  without  fatigue. 
For  your  foot  lies  properly  with  every 
muscle  and  bone  supported  and  in  place. 
Your  foot  is  really  gloved  in 


without  rubbing  or  slipping,  even  before 
you  lace  them.  Your  foot  isn't  flat,  and  your 
toes  have  ample  room.  Ease — that's  what 
you  enjoy,  without  new  shoe  burning  or 
pinching.  You'll  like  these  shoes;  you  can't 
help  it.  And  you'll  like  their  quality. 

Arnold  Glove  Grip  Shoes  are  easy  on 
your  shoe-money,  for  they  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  themselves  in  wear  and  the  way  they 
keep  their  shape.  They  are  made  in  all  styles 
and  all  leathers  for  men  and  women  and  are 
sold  only  by  retailers  of  good  name. 

Write  us  for  the  name  of  the 
Arnold  retailer  nearest  to  you. 

M.  N.  Arnold  Shoe  Company 

North  Abington,  Massachusetts 
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When  your  car  was  hard  to  steer,  it  took,  an  unusually 
wide  street  in  which  to  make  a  complete  turn  (see  outer 
half  circle).  Now.  with  Oil-Kipps  on  your  steering 
gear,  you  can  turn  around  more  sharply,  as  illustrated 
by  the  inner  semi-circle. 


Unscrew  and  remove  old 
grease  or  oil  device 


Screw  in  Oil-Kipp  and  fill  with  heavy 
oil.  Pump  the  plunger  until  oil  oozes  out 
of  bearing  end. 


One  filling  wilt  last  a  month. 
Operating  the  plunger  every 
few  days  will  keep  the  bear- 
ing  lubricated  perfectly. 


Do  away  with  hard  steering 
by  this  simple  method 


When  you  park  your  car  in  the 
morning,  the  street  is  almost 
clear.  In  a  little  while  the  cars 
are  packed  in  on  both  sides  of  you. 
It's  a  real  job  to  swing  over  the 
steering  wheel,  an  inch  at  a  time. 

Or  you're  driving  on  a  mud- 
soaked  country  road. 
Every  turn  of  the  wheel 
calls  for  all  your  strength. 

Again  you're  riding  along 
the  boulevard,  secure  in 
the  law  that  gives  this 
traffic  the  right  of  way. 
Suddenly  a  car  rushes 
out  from  an  obscure  side 
street.  It  takes  quick 
work,  and  an  easily  han- 
dled steering  wheel,  to 
save  you  from  serious 
accident  this  time. 

Easy  steering  is  essen- 
tial to  comfort,  to  pleas- 
ure, to  safety,  in  driving 
a  car.  And  easy  steering 
can  be  had  in  any  car — 
if  you  follow  the  simple 
method  shown  above. 


GREASE 


ways  recognized — that  oil  is  a  more 
effective  lubricant  than  grease .  The 
diagram  in  the  center  shows  why. 

The  problem,  then,  was  to  find  a 
way  to  use  oil  for  chassis  lubri- 
cation as  you  use  it  now  for  engine 
and  cylinders.  With  the  inven- 
tion of  Oil-Kipps,  the 
way  has  been  found.  , 
Oil-Kipps  are  small  re- 
peating oil  pumps,  accu- 
mulating a  pressure  of 
more  than  1,200  pounds 
per  square  inch,  which 
force  heavy  oil  over  the 
bearing  surfaces  where 
grease  cannot  penetrate. 
They  are  easy  to  operate 
— just  pump  the  plunger. 
They  are  easy  to  fill — 
one  filling  provides 
twenty  or  more  shots. 

Make  steering  easy 

With  Oil-Kipps  on  your 
steering  gear,  steering  is 
made  easy.  Squeaks 
and  rattles  and  exces- 
sive wear  are  eliminated. 


A  recent  analysis 
of  a  well  known 
automobile 
grease  revealed 
the  presence  of 
68.5  per  cent  of 
lubricant  and 
31.5  per  cent  of 
soapy,  spongy, 
"filler"  or  non- 
lubricant.  In 
use,  this  "filler" 
clogs  up  drill 
holes  and  further 
impedes  lubrica- 
tion, resulting  in 
worn  and  dam- 
aged bearings 
(see  illustration) . 
Grease  frequent- 
ly contains  acids 
andcaustic  which 
gradually  eat 
away  the  metal. 


OIL 


How  to  lubricate  with  heavy  oil 

What  is  this  method?  It  is  sim- 
ply a  practical  utilization  of  a 
principle  that  engineers  have  al- 


Our  new  booklet,  "Silencing  the 
Chassis,"  will  interest  you.  Send  cou- 
pon today  and  we  will  send  you,  by 
return  mail,  this  interesting  booklet, 
together  with  a  special  Oil-Kipp  instal- 
lation diagram  for  your  car. 


With  that  Corsant  drew  near  and  gave 
the  smith  good  evening. 

VI 

MR.  PEACOCK  squatted  on  the  ground 
with  a  vermilion  paintbrush  in  his 
hand.  Against  the  doorpost  leaned  one 
great  leaf  of  an  iron  gate,  beautifully 
wrought.  He  was  busy  dabbing  red  lead 
on  the  hook  of  the  lower  hinge. 

"Good  evening,  sir,"  he  replied  heartily. 
"You  keep  open  late,"  said  Leonard. 
"What  a  splendid  pattern  that  is." 

The  blacksmith  paused  and  laid  brush 
across  pot.  Both  men  admired  for  a  time, 
without  speaking,  the  firm  yet  flowerlike 
scrolls  of  the  gate,  clean  bars,  curves  and 
interlacing  tendrils  combined  by  some  hand 
that  could  lay  hold  of  beauty  and  strip 
away  entangling  prettiness. 

"Yes,  a  noble  piece  of  work,  sir." 
"Yours?" 

"Well,  hardly!"  Mr.  Peacock  looked 
up  with  slow  surprise.  Then  a  grin  stole 
over  his  broad,  good-humored  face.  "You 
must  know  that,  sir,  if  anybody  does. 
Having  your  bit  of  fun  with  me.  The  hinge 
was  broke,  so  George  he  asked  me  to  weld 
on  a  fresh  pin,  you  see,  which  I  did."  The 
speaker  took  his  brush  and  dabbed  on  more 
red  lead.  "There  now — she's  done.  'Twill 
dry  to-morrow,  ready  to  hang  by  Monday 
morning,  and  George  can  put  the  black  on 
afterward.  I  obliged  him  this  far,  George 
having  no  red  handy.  I  hope  it  suits.  I 
hope  the  job  is  satisfactory?" 

Leonard  found  himself  appealed  to  as 
judge.  He  failed  to  see  why,  but  answered: 
"Entirely  so,  I  should  think.  It  matches 
the  upper  one.  Very  neat  indeed." 

This  verdict  seemed  to  delight  Mr.  Pea- 
cock. His  grimy  countenance  beamed. 

"Thank  you,  sir.  I  did  try  to  match  'em 
as  near  as  go."  He  stepped  back  and  con- 
sidered his  work  gravely.  "All  mine,  says 
you,  joking  just  now.  Only  wish  it  was. 
'Twould  be  a  job  to  take  pride  in.  George 
says  some  old  forefather  of  his  fashioned 
that  gate,  sir.  But  then  George  is  more'n 
half  a  gypsy,  and  a  terrible  liar."  The 
blacksmith  paused,  then  suddenly  added: 
"A  terrible  liar,  in  his  humorous  way,  o' 
course,  I  mean.  He's  a  good  friend,  as  we 
both  know,  and  speaking  serious  they  don't 
make  'em  truthfuler." 

Corsant  had  never  heard  of  their  friend. 

"What  George  is  that?" 

Peacock,  turning  from  his  contempla- 
tion, began  to  stare. 

"George  Grayland,  sir." 

"Yes?  Who  is  he?  I  don't  seem  to  " 

"Lord  love  you!"  cried  the  smith.  Won- 
der overcame  him.  Then  slowly  his  eyes 
grew  troubled.  On  the  point  of  replying, 
he  checked  himself,  bent  down  to  recover 
the  red-lead  pot  and  set  it  carefully  inside 
the  door.  When  at  last  he  spoke  again, 
over  one  shoulder,  his  voice  was  persuasive 
and  subdued,  his  air  of  apology  almost 
coaxing.  "Why,  you'll  remember  George, 
I'm  sure.  Him  that  was  here  with  me  the 
other  morning  to  get  the  old  pony  shod — 
as  you  was  passing  by." 

The  manner  of  this  speech,  thought 
Leonard,  contained  a  puzzle.  He  let  it  go, 
to  welcome  the  matter. 

"Ah,  yes.  He's  just  the  boy  I  want  to 
see.  Where's  this  haunt  of  his,  again,  the 
Ship  on  Ways?" 

"Down  below,  by  the  river."  Peacock 
rose  and  with  a  chuckle  as  of  relief  stood 
pointing.  "It's  the  ferry  house  there,  where 
Ashkettle's  daughter  keeps  her  boats.  The 
name's  failing  out  o'  memory  nowadays. 
My  grandfather  used  to  say  they  did  build 
three  four  little  dinky  ships  there,  Henry 
the  Eight's  time.  Bless  me,  I  knew  all 
along  you  wouldn't  have  forgot  George. 
You'll  find  him  there — Saturday  night." 

Corsant  helped  to  carry  the  iron  gate 
into  the  shop  and  left  Mr.  Peacock  thought- 
fully watching  him,  as  before,  down  the 
lane.  Dusk  had  fallen,  but  not  thick 
enough  to  blur  the  tips  of  bracken  near  by 
or  quench  the  yellow  embers  of  gorse  on 
outcropping  rocks.  The  river  still  gleamed 
under  shadows  now  settling  hard  and  black. 
Lamplight  strayed  through  the  open  door 
of  the  Ship  on  Ways,  too  early  to  shine  far, 
soon  lost  on  the  grass-grown  slabs  border- 
ing the  water. 

_  Inside,  the  first  man  Leonard  saw  was 
his  unknown  friend  George,  the  terrible 
liar.  He  stood  near  the  lamp,  a  tall,  hand- 
some figure,  laughing.  A  cloud  of  tobacco 
smoke  curled  along  the  beams — dark  tree- 
nailed  oak,  Armada  wreckage — close  above 
his  head.  Beyond,  in  the  heart  of  this  cioud, 
sat  half  a  dozen  men  with  their  beer.  Some- 
one had  just  cracked  a  joke. 


"Yes,  that  is  so.  But  you  don't  count.': 
The  tall  man  beguiled  his  audience  with  z 
wink.  "You  came  from  Zennor,  where  the 
cow  ate  the  bell  rope." 

Whatever  his  retort  signified,  it  took 
effect  like  Old  Grouse  in  the  Gun  Room, 
Laughter,  loud  and  unanimous,  broke  out 
from  the  conclave.  Leonard  could  not  even 
distinguish  the  victim.  He  himself  re- 
mained in  the  iusk— unseen,  he  thought 
but  before  their  merriment  had  fairly  be- 
gun the  tall  man  turned  as  if  making  a 
lazy,  triumphal  exit,  slipped  outdoors,  tooi 
him  lightly  by  the  arm  for  a  moment  and 
began  at  once  to  walk  with  him  side  by  side 
away  from  the  house  up  the  hill. 

"Yes,  sir.  Good  evening.  What  can  ] 
do  for  you? " 

The  man's  alertness  was  a  marvel. 

"You  must  have  eyes  in  the  back  of  youi 
head,"  said  Corsant. 

"Heard  you  coming."  His  companior 
chuckled.  "I  suppose  you  want  to  have  : 
talk  with  me?" 

They  passed  through  leafy  darkness  ir 
a  gap,  entered  a  field  and  paused  there  or 
open  grass.  It  was  owl-and-bat  light  now 
but  each  could  see  the  other's  face  dimly. 

"Yes.  You  can  answer  a  question  or  twe 
for  me,  if  you  will "  said  Leonard. 

"At  your  service ." 

."I  believe  your  name  is  George  Gray- 
land?" 

"Avery  safe  beginning,"  replied  the  tall 
one,  and  laughed.  Yet  as  he  did  so  his 
manner  changed.  His  eyes,  that  seemed 
to  sparkle  even  in  that  gloom,  seemed  also 
to  take  on  a  cutting  edge  and  grow  hostile. 
Corsant  felt  them  watching  him,  seeing 
him  all  anew,  from  head  to  foot.  It  was  an 
odd  impression  quickly  past,  for  the  man 
continued  as  before,  with  easy  good  nature: 
"Yes,  I'm  George  right  enough.  But  look 
here,  we'll  probably  have  a  good  deal  to 
overhaul.  Why  not  say  it  in  comfort  and 
private?  My  time's  yours,  of  course,  but 
I  did  promise  to  do  a  fool's  errand  this 
evening — up  at  the  church.  Suppose  we 
go  there?  Not  far,  you  know,  and  ques- 
tions will  keep." 

Leonard  consented.  They  climbed  the 
fields  together,  and  went  up  the  lane  past 
Peacock's  by  early  starlight.  All  the  way 
Grayland  talked  at  random,  in  his  deep 
and  pleasant  voice. 

"Yes,  sir,  as  you  say,  that  iron  gate's  a 
fair  wonder.  Makes  their  Jean  Lamour 
grilles  and  such  look  silly  enough,  to  my 
mind."  He  discoursed  on  weather  and 
fishing  and  somebody's  mare  that  had 
foaled;  then,  as  they  left  the  village  below 
and  entered  a  darkness  where  gravestones 
leaned,  under  elm  branches  and  the  stars, 
he  explained  his  errand.  "I  told  my— you 
see,  I  promised  an  old  woman  to  get  her 
some  church-bell  grease  for  an  ointment. 
She  cures  the  hives  or  shingles  with  it,  so 
they  say.  We'll  have  to  rob  Gabriel." 

At  the  church  tower  he  halted,  jingled 
some  keys,  unlocked  a  door  and  helped 
Corsant  over  a  blind  step. 

"You  have  the  run  of  the  place  then," 
said  Leonard. 

"No,  I'm  a  bad  churchgoer,"  sighed 
Grayland  in  the  dark.  "But  the  ringer; 
keep  me  as  a  hanger-on  of  sorts,  because 
when  a  boy  I  lived  once  with  a  carillonneur 
in  the  low  countries." 

Corsant  heard  him  groping  near  by.  He 
swore  under  his  breath. 

"Some  fool's  gone  and  left  the  candle 
upstairs.  Never  mind,  sir.  It's  plain 
round  and  round,  if  you  keep  to  the  broad 
treads  on  the  outside." 

They  mounted  a  winding  stair,  at  the 
head  of  which  Grayland  again  jingled  his 
keys  and  unlocked  a  door.  Boards  groaned 
hollow  underfoot  on  some  level  place  like 
a  platform.  Then  a  match  flared.  Gray- 
land lighted  a  candle  and  set  it  on  the  floor. 
They  stood  in  a  loft,  bare  except  for  two 
or  three  stools,  a  few  letters  or  bulletins 
framed  and  glazed  on  the  walls,  and  bell 
ropes  running  up  through  the  ceiling. 

"Seven  of  'em.  A  real  good  peal,  first- 
chop."  By  candle  shine  the  tall  man 
might  have  been  in  fact  a  robber,  as  he 
moved  softly  about,  touching  the  ropes. 
"Pega,  Bega,  Tatwin,  Turketyl,  Betelin- 
those  five  are  named  like  the  old  Crowland 
bells,  burned  in  the  fire— and  Gabriel  here, 
and  Mary  Rosamund." 

He  drew  a  pair  of  stools  near  the  candle, 
invited  Corsant  to  sit,  watched  him  do  so, 
glided  behind  him,  locked  the  door  and 
pocketed  the  keys. 

"Gabriel's  our  tenor."  He  sat  down, 
smiling  darkly.  "Those  are  the  names  of 
the  bells.  Now  what's  yours?" 

(Continued  on  Page  97) 


MADISON-KIPP  CORPORATION,  Madison,  Wisconsin 


M ADISON-KIPP  CORPORATION,  Madison,  Wis. 

Send  me  booklet,  "Silencing  the  Chassis,"  and  special  Oil-Kipp  installation  diagram  for  my  car. 

Make  of  car  .  Model  

Name  

Address  .  

Dealer's  Name  
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The  Latest  Development  in 
Bookkeeping  Equipment 


THE  improved  Elliott-Fisher 
Accounting  -  Bookkeeping  Ma- 
chine, embodying  eleven  important 
refinements,  gives  to  the  accounting 
world  a  device  which  develops  an  ef- 
ficiency of  control  over  bookkeeping 
detail  hitherto  thought  impossible. 

In  appearance  the  machine  is 
more  compact,  reflecting  refinements 
in  construction  and  design  which 
result  in  greater  speed  of  operation, 
absolute  check  of  accuracy  and  in- 
creased durability. 

100%  Proof  of  Accuracy 

Subjected  by  exacting  users  to 
the  acid  test  of  actual  service  over 
a  period  of  many  months,  the  im- 
proved machine  has  demonstrated 
that  it  insures  100%  mechanical  and 
written  proof  of  accuracy. 

Mechanical  proof  is  secured  by 
individual  column  registers  for  every 
column  of  figures  to  be  added  or 
subtracted,  and  by  a  cross-comput- 
ing register  for  every  balance  to  be 
computed. 

Written  proof  is  obtained  by 
means  of  the  Visual  Audit-Sheet — a 
carbon  copy  of  every  stroke  of  the 
operator's  key.  The  Visual  Audit- 
Sheet  provides  a  positive  check  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  each  and  every 
entry,  including  corrections. 


All  work  performed  by 
the  operator  is  evident  at 
a  glance.    Nothing  need 
be  taken  for  granted.  The  human  ele- 
ment is  thus  under  complete  control. 

An  Exclusive  Feature 

Because  of  the  flat  writing  sur- 
face— which  has  always  been  an  ex- 
clusive Elliott-Fisher  feature — this 
machine  is  incomparably  flexible  and 
adaptable.  No  other  bookkeeping 
device  affords  such  facility  for 
quickly  and  accurately  inserting  and 
collating  forms  without  handling  car- 
bons, and  with  entire  absence  of 
paper-feed  difficulties. 

Adaptable  to  Any 
Bookkeeping  System 

The  improved  Elliott-Fisher  is 
adaptable  to  any  system  of  account- 
ing, or  any  part  of  any  accounting 
system.  It  can  post  ledger  and  state- 
ment simultaneously,  or  write  them 
up  in  two  'separate  operations — as 
you  desire. 

There  are  over  500  Elliott-Fisher 
representatives  distributed  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  sales- 
man in  your  territory  will  be  glad  to 
assist  you  in  determining  what  this 
bookkeeping  machine  means  to  you 
in  the  saving  of  time,  work  and 
money. 


s 


THE 

ELLIOTT- FISHER 
IDEA 

So  flexible  is  the  Elliott-Fisher  Ma- 
chine that  it  is  adaptable  to  your 
system  of  accounting.  It  has  proved 
its  economy  in  the  small  as  well  as 
the  large  business. 

ELLIOTT-  FISHER 

MACHINES  WILL: 

1.  Write  any  width  line  up  to  24 
inches. 

2.  Add  and  subtract  in  any  num- 
ber of  columns  up  to  23. 

3.  Write,  add  and  subtract  simul- 
taneously with  one  operation  of 
a  key. 

4.  Write,  add,  subtract  and  com- 
pute balances  cross-wise. 

5.  Write  single  or  multiple  copies 
in  any  required  number. 

6.  Write  records,  minutes,  etc.,  in 
bound  books. 

The  Elliott-Fisher  Bookkeeping  Ma- 
chines are  today  saving  time,  work 
and  money  in  over  400  lines  of  busi- 
ness. Write  us  for  an  illustrated 
booklet  which  describes  their  practi- 
cal application  toyour  kind  of  work. 

ELLIOTT- FISHER  COMPANY 
HARRISBURG.  PA. 
Branches  in  100  Principal  Cilict 


7lat Writing-Surface  Machines:  Accounting-  Bookkeeping  -  Billing-Recordi 
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The  entire  Heating  System  is  anchored  by  a  patented  construction  typically  Round  Oak 


Plan  Your  Heat  When  You  Plan  Your  Home 


Select  your  heating  system,  now,  before  you  start 
to  build;  choose  a  lastingly  good  one — for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  your  family  in  the  new 
home  rest  upon  continued  good  heating.  You  will 
enjoy  cozy  warmth  more  than  lavish  decorations. 
Apportion  your  funds  accordingly— in  advance. 

More  than  the  abundant  circulation  of  warmth 
throughout  all  rooms,  with  a  perennially  frugal 
use  of  coal,  wood  or  gas,  is  provided  by  a  sturdy 
Round  Oak  Pipeless  Furnace. 

It  charges  the  air  with  agreeable  moisture 
which  benefits  health,  encourages  plants  to 


thrive,  prevents  furniture  from  falling  apart  and 
saves  fuel. 

Also  it  possesses  a  lasting  ability  to  prevent 
any  taint  of  disagreeable  gas,  smoke  or  soot  in 
the  atmosphere  breathed  by  your  family;  its 
massively  oversize  parts  are  anchored  perma- 
nently leak-tight  by  a  patent  method. 

You  can  order  now  at  the  lowest  possible  in- 
vestment; heating  plans  free!  See  this  furnace 
at  once;  write  for  fully  descriptive  book  today. 

The  Beckwith  Company,  Dowagiac,  Michigan 

"Round  Oak  Folks"  Established  1871 


ROUND  OAK 

PIPELESS  FURNACE 

Throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  good  stores  handle  genuine  Round  Oak  products,  all  of  which  embody  traditional  Round  Oak 
quality  and  patented  exclusive  features:  Round  Oak  Chief  Range;  Round  Oak  Ironbilt  Cast  Range;  Original  Round  Oak  Heating  Stoves; 
Round  Oak  Three-Fuel  Range;  Round  Oak  Moistair  Heating  System;  Round  Oak  Ironbilt  Furnace — for  pipe~installation.  Write  for  literature 
on  any  of  these  products,  whose  satisfied  purchasers  now  exceed  two  million  and  a  quarter. 


Copyright  1921.  The  Beckwith  Co. 


The  Round  Oak  Folks; 


lake  Good  Goods  Onlv 
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(Continued  from  Page  94) 

The  question  sounded  of  a  piece  with  his 
ilk.  He  had  not  raised  his  voice;  but  the 
lack  eyes  over  the  candle  were  sharp  as  a 
nife,  cool  and  dangerous.  At  their  first 
ash  Leonard  perceived  that  he  sat  locked 

I  a  tower,  alone  with  a  born  outlaw  who 
ither  welcomed  enemies. 

"My  name's  Corsant." 

"Drop  it!  I  mean  your  real  name." 

"  That's  all  I  ever  had.  You  can't  change 

by  blustering." 

The  man  continued  to  smile. 

"Look  here,"  said  he.  "Let's  be  frank  and 
ilk  sense.  You  can't  carry  it  any  further — 
ot  with  me.  You  did  look  the  part  well 
lough  beforehand,  in  a  way.  On  the 
each,  naked,  yes — you  fooled  me  good, 
ut  now,  no;  there's  not  much  real  like- 
ess,  and  the  game's  up.  Talk  sense ! " 

Leonard  began  to  grow  ruffled. 

"Better  give  me  a  lead  then,"  he  replied. 
Talk  some  yourself,  and  throw  in  a  dash 
'  civility." 

The  black  eyes  glanced  what  might  have 
Ben  admiration. 

"Well  done!  You  have  studied  for  it," 
lid  Grayland.  "I  give  you  credit,  friend, 
ou  caught  just  his  old  sleepy  look.  But 

II  me,  what  is  the  good  of  play  acting  here? 
one  in  the  world.  So  come,  out  with  it! 
lump— right  out  in  daddy's  hand!  Who 
e  you?" 

Leonard,  shoving  the  stool  back,  pre- 
ired  to  get  on  foot. 

"Already  told  you,"  he  declared  quietly. 
We  don't  seem  to  understand  each  other 
;ry  well.  If  there's  going  to  be  trou- 
e— why,  let's  begin." 
The  other  made  no  answer  for  a  moment, 
it  stayed  at  ease,  leaning  forward,  arms 
toss  thighs.  When  he  spoke  it  was  with 
ie  same  careless  mockery. 
"Fighting?  Well,"  said  he,  "as  a  rule 
)body  has  to  ask  me  twice  either.  But 
iat  can  wait.  All  I  have  to  do,  mark  you, 
to  step  on  the  candle.  Once  dark,  and 
>u're  the  cat  in  a  strange  garret,  me  the 
)g  who  knows  every  corner  of  it.  Not 
ir,  o'  course.  But  your  kind  don't  value 
ir  nor  foul  a  dead  herring." 
"Goon!"  Leonardrose.  "Blowherout!" 
Stooping,  Grayland  lifted  the  candle,  but 
ily  to  balance  it  on  one  knee. 
"Ready!"  His  dark  face  brightened. 
[  like  you  better  for  showing  spunk.  It 
iderlay  your  looks,  anyhow;  that's  what 
lzzled  me,  and  does  yet."  He  paused, 
owned,  and  changing  from  his  even  tone 
icame  deadly  grim.  "But  you're  going 
unwrap  me  the  whole  rig,  friend,  whether 
i  take  to  our  hands  and  I  beat  it  out  of 
>u,  or  whether  we  just  sit  here  all  night, 
inday  and  all  next  week.  Corsant  is  my 
st  friend.  He's  the  only  man  in  this 
arid  could  wipe  his  boots  on  me  if  he 
ose.  I've  killed  for  him  before  now,  in  the 
»en,  free-for-all.  Last  night  he  came 
>me.  Here  you  sit  wearing  his  clothes, 
hat  have  you  done  with  him?   I  mean 

know.  He  came  home  on  the  quiet, 
purpose,  and  only  two  people  was  to  have 
reknowledge.  Well!  Instead  you  come 
eaking  down  here,  call  yourself  Corsant 

the  inn,  knock  his  plans,  whatever  they 
ire,  galley-west  buzzing  all  over  the  vil- 
ge,  and— why?  You'll  tell  me  why  if  we 
ive  to  hang  you  on  a  bell  rope  and  scorch 
e  flat  of  your  feet  black.  I'm  the  boy  to 
»  dirtier  work  than  that  for  Laurence 
srsant." 

His  hearer  laughed  and  sat  down. 
"All's  well,  old  man!  The  fight's  off!  I 
iver  mentioned  it!" 

Grayland'a  eyes  narrowed  like  a  cat's. 
e  seemed  poised  for  action,  wary  of  this 
lick  surrender. 

"You  never  mentioned  what?"  he 
awled. 

"The  name  Laurence.  Because  why, 
ine  happens  to  be  Leonard." 
Across  the  dark  man's  countenance  there 
/ept  conflicting  emotions,  half  hidden  like 
jters  in'smoke-  anger,  disbelief,  surprise 
irl  a  kind  of  welcoming  wonder. 

"By  the  left  hind  leg  o'  the  " 

He  completed  some  tremendous  oath  in 
whisper,  and  put  his  candle  on  the  floor 
;ain.  "Back  from  over  the  water!  Leon- 
(1!  American?" 
"Yes." 

"Return,  ye  children  o'  men!  I  might 
ive  known.  What  brought  you  here  at 
is  time?" 


-whim,"  said  Leonard.  "On 
I'm  sorry  if  it  spoiled  any- 


"  Accident 
the  look-see. 
one's  plans." 

Grayland  wagged  his  head  thoughtfully. 

"You  didn't  swim  left-handed  through 
the  Nostrils  by  accident,"  he  rejoined. 
"Look  here,  we  began  wrong  to-night. 
Could  feel  it  in  the  air.  Now  let's  take  a 
clean  start  and  go  with  the  grain." 

By  common  impulse  they  shook  hands. 
As  they  did  so  Leonard  caught  a  passing 
glimpse  of  his  own  head  and  shoulders 
darkly  mirrored  in  one  of  the  glazed  bulle- 
tins on  the  wall.  He  peered  at  it  and 
laughed.  Seen  thus,  crouching  forward, 
the  reflection  told  him  why  the  young  man 
under  the  bridge  had  seemed  only  part 
stranger. 

"Your  friend  Laurence  and  I  have  met," 
said  he.  "Perhaps  you  can  help  us  change 
our  coats  back."  Describing  their  en- 
counter that  morning,  he  suddenly  re- 
membered how  much  longer  ago  and  farther 
away  his  story  began.  "Why,  of  course! 
This  accounts  for  the  girl  in  Alexandria 
who  signed  my  name.  She  seemed  a  gay 
and  forward  hussy  at  the  time." 

Grayland,  hearkening  wisely,  nodded. 

"  Girls  always  run  after  Corsant.  He  has 
no  time  for  'em.  Yes,  he's  just  home  from 
the  East.  I  was  out  there  with  him  a 
while." 

The  man's  eyes  declared  that  he  could 
say  much  more  if  he  chose.  Instead  he 
waited  for  Leonard  to  go  on,  and  then  sat 
listening  like  a  well-disposed  but  vigilant 
critic. 

"In  Florence  one  night  a  chap  came 
strutting  up  to  me,  Prussian-officer  way — 
tall,  stiff  beggar,  pale  eyes  " 

The  critic  suddenly  took  another  posture, 
with  elbows  on  knees,  forehead  in  one 
spread  hand  and  one  fist.  He  appeared  to 
be  staring  at  the  floor,  but  his  face  re- 
mained hidden.  Thus,  a  brooding  visored 
shape,  he  heard  Leonard's  tale  of  the 
restaurant  in  Sword  Street  and  Sun  Street, 
Gino's  cafe.  As  the  candlelight  wavered, 
his  shadow,  like  that  of  a  desponding  giant, 
swayed  on  the  wall  among  the  black  rods 
of  the  bell-rope  shadows.  He  made  no 
comment. 

"Does  all  this  bore  you?" 

He  shook  his  head  impatiently. 

"Go  on." 

Not  until  the  narrative  ended  with  that 
very  day  and  morning  did  Grayland  rouse. 

"An  old  woman  circumventing  you  with 
mead?"  He  looked  up,  his  bold  eyes 
twinkling.  "No  wonder  your  cousin  got 
the  hump!  Of  all  chances  on  earth,  his 
very  first  walk  at  home,  that  old  story  to 
fly  up  in  his  face.  No  wonder ! " 

"I  don't  know  any  old  story  about  it," 
said  Leonard. 

"Of  course  you  don't,"  Grayland  replied. 
"There's  the  miracle."  He  pondered. 
"Well,  there!  And  your  great-great- 
something-dad's  sword  and  shooting  irons 
laying  rusting  on  the  breakfast  table. 
Humph!  All  these  years!" 

He  rose  and  stood  there  in  a  brown  study. 

"Well,  I'll  exchange  your  coats  to- 
morrow morning  all  right,"  he  said  at  last. 
"You  know,  Mr.  Corsant,  I  may  ask  you 
to  do  me  a  little  turn  some  day."» 

"Any  day  you  like,  Mr.  Grayland." 

"George,  please.  The  whole  thing 
sounds  unnatural  enough  without  that— 
from  you,  sir." 

They  eyed  each  other  with  great  favor. 
Their  quarrel  in  this  dusky  loft  seemed  to 
have  created  a  bond. 

"Oh,  by  thunder!  Forgot  my  errand." 
George  swung  away,  grinning.  You  keep 
the  candle.   I  can  see  'em  all  in  the  dark." 

He  took  from  his  pocket  something 
white  and  round  — an  old  anchovy-paste 
jar. 

"For  my— for  the  old  woman's  holy 
ointment." 

So  saying,  he  unlocked  the  door  by  the 
stairhead,  left  it  open,  and  with  a  bound 
upward  seemed  to  vanish,  until  Corsant 
■pied  his  long  legs  rapidly  mounting  a 
ladder.  From  overhead  came  his  footsteps 
in  the  belfry.  A  moment  afterward  he 
dropped  lightly  into  view  once  more. 

"A  good  gob  of  grease  from  Gabriel,"  he 
chuckled,  tapping  the  anchovy  pot.  "Must 
keep  her  happy,  poor  soul,  if  we  have  to 
rob  the  church." 

(TO  HE  CONTINUED) 


TX7HEN  the  gears  jammed  on 
" "  the  windlass  of  a  coast- 
wise steamer  recently  it  looked 
like  a  ten-day  delay,  a  loss  of  val- 
uable docking  privileges,  and  a 
big  part  of  the  company's  profit. 
But  the  engineer  had  a  ©YD 
Screw  Plate  (which  every  ship 
ought  to  carry).  He  threaded 
some  rods  which  repaired  the 
damage,  and  not  a  single  hour 
was  lost. 


REPAIR  TOOL 
OUTFITS 

SAVE  time,  save  labor, 
save  money,  save  ma- 
chines and  implements,  even 
save  lives. 

OT^  tools  drill  holes,  in 
metal  and  ream  and  thread 
them  quickly  and  accurate- 
ly. Mechanics,  garagemen, 
farmers,  plumbers,  steam- 
fitters,  janitors,  and  mill- 
wrights know  that  nine  out 
of  ten  repair  troubles  are 
emergencies.  Forestall  these 
troubles  with  tools. 
"It  can  be  fixed.  Let 
^TP  do  it." 

Your  hardware  or  supply 
dealer  will  show  you  the  set 
you  need,  or  will  get  it  for 
you. 


Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Corporation 

Greenfield,  Mass. 

Canadian  Plant:  Grttnfield  Tap  »  Hit  Corporation  of  Canada.  Limited.  Call.  Omar 

/^^jpff^  TAPfl  -  DIB8  -  SCREW  PLATES  •  TWIST  ORI LLS 
^3/  U   lb?  RliAMERS    -     PIPE  TOOLS    -    MILLING  CUTTERS 

Free  Booklets  Describing  QTB  Tools 


Check  the  coupon 
and  they'll  be  sent 
promptly  without 
obligation. 


Just  Published.  Five 
booklets  about  ©TD 
tools  —  for  farm  repairs, 
pipe  repairs,  automobile 
repairs,  railway  repairs, 
and  contractor's  repairs. 
Which  do  you  need? 


Corporation 
Grecnficl d,  Muvn. 
Send  DM  the  booklet 
(or  booklet  h)  I  bovc  checked. 

Pipe  Repair  Booklet 
"How  I  Fixed  It"  | for  farmers] 
Auto  Thrcml  Repair  Booklet 
Contractor's  Repair  Booklet 
Railway  Repair  Booklet 


Addres* 
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The  Pressure  Gauge 

Out  of  the  thousands  of  men  who  use  Hercules 
Dynamite  daily  probably  very  few  ever  think  of 
the  experimental  work  that  is  done  to  make  this 
dynamite  meet  their  needs  exactly.  Yet  this 
work  is  of  vital  importance  in  the  maintenance 
of  high  standards. 

In  one  of  the  laboratories  of  the  Hercules  Exper- 
imental Station  at  Kenvil,  N.  J.,  stands  a  massive 
steel  cylinder  with  a  door  at  one  end  resembling 
the  breech  block  of  a  12-inch  gun.  This  machine 
is  called  a  pressure  gauge. 

By  accurately  measuring  the  pressure  of  the  gases 
developed  by  the  explosion  of  a  small  charge  of 
dynamite  within  the  cylinder,  the  pressure  gauge 
provides  one  test  for  determining  the  strength  of 
that  explosive.  These  gases  can  be  drawn  off  and 
analyzed.  This  analysis  is  highly  important  be- 
cause for  work  underground,  in  confined  spaces, 
an  explosive  must  not  only  provide  power  to  tear 
down  the  materials,  but  it  must  do  so  by  pro- 
ducing gases  non-injurious  to  those  who  inhale 
them.  Moreover,  the  character  of  the  gases  in- 
dicates whether  the  explosive  tested  was  made  on 
a  formula  so  balanced  that  all  ingredients  contrib- 
ute fully  towards  a  useful  purpose,  or,  as  the 
chemist  would  say,  whether  detonation  and  com- 
bustion were  complete. 

The  Hercules  Powder  Co.  is  constantly  conduct- 
ing these  tests  in  the  development  of  new  ex- 
plosives. It  is  by  virtue  of  such  research — this 
strict  verification  of  the  properties  of  every  ex- 
plosive bearing  the  name  Hercules — that  the 
miner,  the  quarryman,  the  farmer  and  the 
engineer  can  depend  upon  Hercules  Products  to 
carry  on  the  constructive  work  that  sustains  our 
industrial  life. 
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And  he  and  the  Saladines  began  to  gather 
up  the  bundles  that  represented  their  pur- 
chases for  the  night.  The  Saladines  had 
bought  a  two-pound  parcel  of  sugar,  some 
coffee  and  a  bag  of  meal;  and  Bert  shoul- 
dered the  bag  of  meal  and  went  out  to 
stow  it  in  their  buggy.  Chet  went  out  with 
them.  Only  Jim  and  Will  Bissell  and  Andy 
were  left  behind,  and  as  Jim  started  to  fol- 
low the  others  Will  stopped  him. 

"Jim!"  he  said  in  a  curiously  furtive 
tone.  He  was  standing  behind  that  part  of 
the  counter  that  served  for  the  business  of 
the  post  office.  Saladine  stopped  inquir- 
ingly. "I've  got  a  letter  for  Margaret 
Dale,"  Will  told  him  quietly.  The  woman's 
life  with  Bert  had  been  so  brief  a  matter 
that  the  village  still  called  her  by  her 
maiden  name.  "She  don't  ever  come  in, 
hardly.  Somebody'll  have  to  take  it  down 
to  her." 

Jim  Saladine  nodded  slowly. 

"I'll  see  she  gets  it,"  he  promised;  and 
he  took  the  envelope  and  stuffed  it  into 
some  deep  pocket  hidden  under  the  folds  of 
his  greatcoat. 

"I  didn't  want  to  bother  Bert,"  Will  ex- 
plained meaningly,  and  Jim  nodded  again. 

"Sure,"  he  agreed,  gathering  up  the 
sugar  and  the  coffee  again.  "  'Night,  Will. 
'Night,  Andy." 

As  Jim  went  out  through  the  front  door 
Will  snuffed  the  big  lamp  in  the  front  of  the 
store,  and  when  Jim  had  climbed  into  the 
buggy  beside  Bert  and  turned  the  horse  up 
the  hill  toward  their  home  the  store  was 
already  dark. 

These  brothers  Saladine  were  men  well 
worth  knowing;  men  of  the  best  type  that 
such  villages  as  Fraternity  produce.  Jim, 
the  older,  was  in  most  matters  the  guiding 
and  dominant  spirit.  He  was  a  larger  man 
than  Bert,  tall,  smoothly  put  together,  with 
adequate  shoulders  and  slim  thighs,  and 
with  a  cleanly  modeled  head  upon  his 
strong  neck.  He  was  naturally  a  sober, 
somewhat  serious  man,  not  much  given  to 
laughter,  always  perfectly  controlled;  and 
he  was  justly  credited  by  the  men  of  the 
village  with  an  intelligence  acute  and  keen. 
They  spoke  of  him  as  nobody's  fool,  and 
deferred  to  this  superiority  of  mind,  as  well 
as  to  his  skill  in  the  arts  and  crafts  of  the 
countryside.  He  was  known  to  be  a  good 
farmer;  his  cut  of  hay  was  always  a  stout 
one;  his  milch  cows  were  well  bred  and 
much  sought  after;  his  apples  brought 
fancy  prices  in  the  Boston  market.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  matters,  he  was  credited 
with  being  the  best  fisherman  and  the  best 
hunter  in  the  village.  As  a  gunner,  beating 
the  alder  swales  for  woodcock,  Bert  some- 
what excelled  him;  but  in  all  other  matters 
the  elder  brother  held  the  superiority.  Jim 
was  a  force  of  some  importance  in  the 
affairs  of  the  village.  He  minded  his  own 
business  so  thoroughly  that  other  people  in 
trouble  sought  to  make  their  business  his, 
knowing  they  might  count  on  him  for  ad- 
vice or  for  actual  assistance.  This  man  is  a 
part  of  every  tale  of  Fraternity  and  its 
affairs,  so  far  as  these  tales  are  concerned 
with  the  years  of  his  manhood;  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  the  countryside  without 
knowing  him.  In  his  world — the  world  of 
the  village — he  perfectly  filled  his  place; 
there  was  no  flaw  in  him.  And  it  may  be 
that  this  is  the  reason  why  he  is  never  the 
leading  figure  in  any  of  the  tales  they  tell 
about  Will's  stove.  The  man  would  be 
more  interesting  if  he  were  more  human; 
he  would  be  more  easily  liked  if  he  had  a 
fault  or  two.  Everyone  respects  Jim;  but 
everyone  likes  Bert,  and  this  is  a  measure 
of  the  difference  between  them. 

Bert,  a  smaller  man  than  his  brother,  and 
so  slight  as  to  be  almost  thin,  had  never- 
theless a  wiry  strength  and  an  indomitable 
spirit  back  of  his  strength  which  made  him 
any  man's  match  in  the  hayfield  or  wher- 
ever there  was  a  day's  work  to  be  done. 
But  Bert  lacked  Jim's  virtues;  he  lacked 
his  brother's  self-control.  He  was  known  to 
fly  at  times  into  hot  bursts  of  anger;  he 
had  on  more  than  one  occasion  come  to 
actual  blows  with  some  one  or  another  of 
his  neighbors.  He  had  a  rough  and  un- 
bridled tongue,  and  there  was  an  edge  to  it. 
Nevertheless  there  was  a  friendliness  and  a 
simplicity  about  the  man  which  converted 
his  enemies  of  a  moment  into  his  friends  of 
every  day.  It  could  be  said  of  him  with  no 
great  inaccuracy  that  he  never  kept  an  en- 
emy and  never  lost  a  friend;  a  man,  take 
him  by  and  large,  singularly  lovable — 
as  Margaret  Dale  had  found. 


On  their  homeward  drive  this  night  Jim 
had  the  reins,  as  was  always  the  case  when 
these  two  were  together.  They  took  the 
road  up  past  Chet  McAusland's  house,  and 
upward  still  toward  the  backbone  of  the 
Ridge,  and  passed  Will  Belter's,  and  passed 
the  dark  and  shabby  little  farm  where 
Proutt  the  dog  breaker  had  lived  out  his 
ugly  life.  So  on  toward  their  own  home, 
where  they  lived  as  bachelors  together,  at 
the  crossroads  two  or  three  miles  south  of 
the  village.  They  exchanged  a  word  now 
and  then,  speaking  in  half-finished  sen- 
tences as  people  do  who  have  been  so  much 
together  that  each  can  almost  read  the 
other's  thoughts. 

Jim  said  as  they  topped  the  stiff  climb 
and  reached  the  fairly  level  road  along  the 
Ridge,  "  Judd  went  off  b'iling,  didn't  he?" 

Bert  nodded. 

"  I  was— sort  of  sorry  for  him.  Made  me 
mad.   Gave  him  away  before  I  thought." 

"He's  a  mean  snake,  sure ! "  Jim  chuckled 
to  the  horse.  "Guess  he  don't  get  a  right 
good  time  out  o'  life,  though." 

The  horse  jogged  on,  and  presently  Bert 
said:  "  Hate  to  have  him  think  I  was  mak- 
ing fun  o'  his  being  lame.  I  never  thought 
what  the  boy  would  do." 

Jim  spat  over  the  wheel,  not  comment- 
ing; and  after  a  little  the  younger  man 
asked,  "Wonder  if  it'd  do  any  good  to  try 
to  make  it  up  with  him." 

"Can't  sweeten  bile,"  said  Jim.  "He's 
full  of  bile." 

"Well,  who  wouldn't  be?  You've  seen 
how  he  lives — alone  there." 

"Yeah.  Way  a  man  lives  is  part  of  what 
he  is,  though." 

They  had  gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before 
Bert  spoke  again,  half  to  himself— "I'd— 
like  to  do  something  for  him  all  the  same." 

Jim  smiled  a  little. 

"Thought  for  a  minute  you  was  going  to 
when  he  sassed  you,  when  we  got  to  the 
store  to-night." 

Bert  looked  up  at  the  other  quickly, 
shook  his  head  with  some  vehemence. 

"Me  hit  him?  Sho,  Jim!" 

"You  was  mad  enough." 

"Not  at  him,"  Bert  exclaimed,  a  sudden 
heat  in  his  tones.  "When  I  get  mad  at 
that,  it's  at  her — that  damned  woman!" 

Jim  dropped  his  hand  lightly  on  his 
brother's  knee. 

"Never  mind,  Bert.  If  Margaret's  got 
to  stand  her  " 

"It's  that  drives  me  crazy,"  Bert  cried: 
"  Margaret  living  with  her— taking  it  all. 
And  that  crazy  woman  sitting  in  the  win- 
dow so  meek  and  still !  Meek  and  still  when 
folks  can  see!" 

"No  use  cussing,"  Jim  told  him. 

"Oh,  no  use  in  anything,"  Bert  agreed 
hopelessly;  "'less  I  go  down  there  some- 
night  and  wring  her  damned  neck — a  good 
thing  to  do." 

Jim  smiled.  He  knew  Bert  well  enough 
to  discount  his  brother's  extravagance  of 
speech. 

"Near  home,"  he  said  casually.  "I'm 
ready  for  bed.  We'll  git  that  wood  up  to- 
morrow morning."  And  as  the  horse  swung 
into  their  dooryard — "Ain't  but  two-three 

load." 

He  drove  into  the  barn,  as  Judd  ha 
done  at  his  lonely  farm  down  in  the  woods 
below  the  Ridge.  Bert  lighted  the  lantern 
and  they  worked  together,  without  words, 
at  the  brief  task  of  loosing  the  horse  and 
putting  away  the  harness  and  making  the 
creature  comfortable  for  the  night.  While 
Bert  pulled  down  some  hay  Jim  backed  the 
buggy  out  and  into  the  carriage  shed  and 
closed  the  door  upon  it.  By  the  time  this 
was  done  Bert  had  come  out  of  the  bam, 
and  they  went  together  to  the  kitchen  door 
and  went  in.  There  was  a  lamp  with 
matches  on  the  table  by  the  door.  Jim 
lighted  it. 

This  kitchen  was  sufficiently  different 
from  that  to  which  Judd  had  gone  home. 
The  difference  was  the  difference  between 
efficiency  and  helplessness.  Jim  and  Bert 
knew  how  to  keep  house;  Judd  did  not.  In 
this  kitchen  there  was  no  litter  anywhere; 
every  dish  and  utensil  was  in  its  place,  was 
spotlessly  clean.  The  oilcloth  on  the  table 
was  smooth  and  white  and  unmarred;  the 
iron  sink  had  been  washed  and  wiped  dry 
and  then  oiled  to  prevent  its  rusting,  after 
the  supper  dishes  were  put  away.  The 
chimney  of  the  lamp  was  like  crystal,  and 
the  stove  was  neatly  blacked.  When  a  man 
blacks  a  stove  you  may  reasonably  give 
(Continued  on  Page  101) 
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"Quality  Folks" 

The  quaint  southern  phrase  for  describing 
refined  and  cultured  people  describes  those  who 
find  the  chocolates  they  esteem  most  at  the 
stores  that  sell  the  Sampler,  the  Pleasure  Island 
package,  A  Fussy  Package,  Pink  of  Perfection 
and  others,  sometimes  called 
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IT  IS  true  that  the  more  experienced  car  owners  who  have 
had  ample  opportunity  for  tire  comparisons  during  ten  or 
even  twenty  years  of  driving  will  usually  be  found  using  one 
of  that  small  group  of  tires  known  to  men  in  the  industry  as 
the  quality  group.  The  Mohawk  Rubber  Company  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best  known  makers  in  this  group. 

These  tires  are  made  by  hand  by  the  most  skilled  workmen  in 
the  industry,  out  of  the  choicest  of  rubber  and  fabric,  and  are 
produced  by  companies  who,  for  years,  have  held  to  the 
highest  ideals  of  quality  manufacture.  Such  tires  run  so  far 
beyond  the  usual  guaranteed  mileage  as  to  cut  actual  mileage 
costs  fifty  and  even  seventyfive  per  cent. 

MOHAWK  RUBBER  CO.,  AKRON,  OHIO  branches 


It  is  also  true  that  a  vast  number  of  less  experienced  car  owners 
are  paying  a  much  higher  rate  for  tire  mileage  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  judging  tire  quality  from  outward  appearance.  This 
similarity  of  appearance  among  tires  has  made  it  easy  for  a 
host  of  manufacturers  to  flood  the  market  with  tires  low  in 
price,  poor  in  quality,  with  the  sole  object  of  attracting  inex' 
perienced  bargain  hunters. 

It  will  surprise  any  car  owner  who  has  never  used  one  of 
these  few  really  high'grade  brands  of  tires  to  try  a  Mohawk 
on  his  car  this  spring  and  see  for  himself  what  a  great  reduc 
tion  in  mileage  cost  and  increase  in  personal  satisfaction  and 
convenience  will  result. 
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m  a  housekeeper's  diploma;  it  is  the  last 
sk  to  which  a  masculine  hand  lends  itself. 
The  two  brothers  made  ready  for  the 
ght  with  the  skill  of  long  habit,  requiring 
i  direction  from  each  other.  Bert  pumped 
iter  and  filled  the  boiler  at  one  end  of  the 
:>ve,  and  at  the  same  time  Jim  got  an 
aminum  double  boiler  from  the  cupboard 
d  measured  oatmeal  and  water  into  the 
iper  part  and  put  water  below.  They  had 
wed  the  drafts  tightly  when  they  started 
r  the  village,  and  the  fire  box  still  held  red 
ibers  of  the  oak  and  maple  chunks  they 
d  stuffed  into  it.  On  these  Jim  laid  fresh 
>od,  which  quickly  blossomed  into  flame, 
hen  the  wood  was  burning  he  shut  the 
afts  again.  There  would  be  heat  in  that 
>ve  for  half  the  night.  He  set  the  oatmeal 
op  it.  The  cereal  would  be  well  cooked, 
eding  only  to  be  warmed  for  their  break- 
it  in  the  morning. 

This  farmhouse  was  more  commodious 
an  Judd's.  When  they  had  finished  their 
iks  in  the  kitchen  they  went  into  a  room 
joining  that  served  for  dining  room  and 
ting  room,  and  put  the  lamp  on  the  table 
d  sat  down  on  either  side  to  read  the 
pers  they  had  brought  from  the  store, 
sides  this  sitting  room,  there  was  a  parlor 
d  there  were  three  bedrooms  in  the 
use.  There  was  no  upper  floor;  nothing 
t  an  unfinished  attic. 
Bert,  first  through  with  his  paper,  rose 
d  went  into  the  parlor  and  sat  down  in 
e  darkness  at  the  old  organ  there  and 
gan  to  play.  The  organ  had  belonged  to 
eir  mother.  She  had  taught  Bert  to  play, 
d  the  man  had  a  natural  aptitude  for  the 
»t  rument.  Jim  lowered  his  paper  now  and 
en  to  listen  to  the  strains,  and  there  was 
Jow  pleasure  in  his  eyes.  The  music  was 
mber  to-night.  Jim's  face  was  faintly 
>ubled.  He  had  a  deep  affection  for  his 
other,  a  deep  sympathy  for  the  other's 
esent  unhappiness,  a  deep  desire  to  rem- 
y  that  unhappiness  if  he  could. 
After  a  few  moments  Bert  came  back, 
>od  uncertainly  by  the  table  for  a  mo- 
mt,  said  at  last,  "Well— bed!" 
Jim  nodded. 

"Me  too,"  he  agreed,  "in  a  minute. 
>od  night." 

"  Good  night,"  Bert  answered. 
Their  bedrooms  adjoined  the  dining 
am  at  one  side.  Bert  went  into  his,  and 
n  heard  him  undressing  swiftly.  Then  he 
me  and  closed  the  door  and  left  Jim  still 
iding  by  the  table. 

Jim  listened  for  the  sounds  of  the  springs 
at  would  tell  that  Bert  was  abed.  He  did 
t  hear  this  sound  at  once,  and  smiled  a 
cle  wistfully,  guessing  what  Bert  was 
out.  The  windows  of  their  bedrooms 
)ked  off  along  the  Ridge  toward  the 
istle.  From  them  a  lighted  window  in 
at  structure  might  often  of  an  evening 
seen.  No  doubt  Bert's  eyes  were 
rned  that  way.  But  after  a  little  the 
rings  creaked.  Jim  knew  Bert  had  left 
e  window,  had  climbed  into  bed. 
When  he  himself  came  to  undress  a  little 
;er  he  found  in  his  pocket  the  letter  which 
ill  Bissell  had  asked  him  to  deliver  to 
argaret  Dale.  He  considered  it  thought- 
lly  for  a  moment  -  nodded  as  he  made  up 
*  mind.  Bert  was  a  hearty  sleeper  — 
juld  not  wake  till  sunrise  in  the  morning, 
n  himself  always  woke  with  the  first  hint 
dawn.  He  would  take  the  letter  down  to 
e  Castle  as  soon  as  he  arose,  slip  it  under 
e  door,  be  back  here  before  Bert  was 
/ake  at  al'. 

Content  with  this  decision,  he  replaced 
e  letter  in  hra  pocket,  finished  undressing 
d  went  into  his  bedroom. 
From  the  window  he  looked  toward  the 
stle,  saw  no  light  in  the  great  structure 
ywhere,  and  was  glad;  for  the  brothers 
ew  that  when  a  lamp  burned  late  in  those 
ndows  it  presaged  a  night  of  horror  for 
lirgaret  Dale.  When  there  was  rro  light 
neant  some  measure  of  rest  and  peace  for 
r. 

Had  for  her  sake,  Jim  turned  to  his  bed. 


THEN  Bert  Salad ine  awoke  in  the 
V  morning  he  heard  Jim  moving  about  in 
:  kitchen  and  smelled  the  pleasant  aroma 
freshly  made  coffee  at  the  boil.  Jim 
lally  got  the  breakfast  for  both  of  them, 
1  it  was  Bert's  task  to  clean  up  after- 
rds.  But  Bert  had  slept  later  than  usual 
<  morning.  He  swung  out  of  bed  in  some 
te  and  dragged  a  blanket  across  his 
ulderB  as  a  bath  robe  and  hurried  into 
kitchen. 

Sorry,  Jim,"  he  apologized.  "  With  you 
hree  minutes." 


Jim  nodded.  "No  hurry.  Want  some 
hot?   Cold  this  morning." 

Bert  shook  his  head,  grinning.  The 
brothers  were  not  apostles  of  the  Saturday- 
night  tub  which  was  an  established  house- 
hold custom  in  most  Fraternity  homes. 
Instead  Bert  went  into  the  shed  now  and 
came  back  with  a  pail  which  he  filled  with 
cold  water  at  the  pump  beside  the  sink. 
Then  back  into  the  shed,  where  Jim  heard 
him  panting  and  gasping  at  his  Spartan 
ablutions;  heard  the  final  rush  of  water  as 
Bert  tipped  the  bucket  over  himself  from 
head  to  heels;  and  then  Bert  came  dancing 
into  the  kitchen,  his  body  as  pink  as  a 
baby's  with  the  reaction,  rasping  himself 
with  a  rough,  hard  towel  and  breathing 
hard.  Five  minutes  later  they  sat  down  to- 
gether at  the  table  in  the  dining  room  with 
the  breakfast  between  them — oatmeal  per- 
fectly done,  coffee,  potatoes  boiled  till  they 
were  mealy  as  so  much  white  flour,  fresh 
biscuits  and  their  own  salt  pork,  cut  into 
slices  and  minced  across  and  tried  out— not 
fried — in  the  deep  spider,  served  now  in  its 
own  sweet  fat.  The  brothers  were  hearty 
eaters.  They  said  nothing  during  the  meal. 

It  is  habit  with  most  Fraternity  folk  to 
rise  before  day  and  stumble  through  their 
chores  by  lantern  light  and  before  break- 
fast. Not  so  the  Saladines.  Jim  began  on 
the  milking,  while  Bert — with  plenty  of  hot 
water  from  the  boiler  at  the  end  of  the 
stove— made  short  work  of  the  dishes.  He 
was  done  in  time  to  help  with  the  last  cows; 
and  within  an  hour  after  breakfast  the  milk 
was  separated,  the  cows  were  turned  out  to 
make  the  most  of  what  slim  pasturage  re- 
mained, the  pigs  and  the  horse  had  been 
fed  and  they  were  ready  for  their  morning's 
work.  This  day  the  task  was  to  haul  to  the 
shed  firewood  which  had  been  prepared  in 
their  woodlot  down  the  hill.  They  had 
felled  the  trees  with  the  leaves  still  on, 
leaving  them  as  they  fell  so  that  the  leaves 
might  draw  all  sap  out  of  the  trunk;  then 
cut  the  trunk  and  the  larger  branches  into 
four-foot  lengths  as  most  convenient  for 
hauling  up  the  hill  to  the  shed.  These 
lengths  would  be  manufactured  into  stove 
wood  during  the  winter,  but  would  season 
under  cover  for  another  twelve  months  be- 
fore they  were  used.  The  brothers  were 
forehanded  with  this  work,  because  they 
wished  to  be  free  for  the  gunning  and  hunt- 
ing that  would  soon  begin.  The  harvesting 
of  their  apples  was  the  only  task  that  could 
not  be  done  beforehand;  it  was  the  only 
task  they  permitted  to  interfere  with  the 
sport  they  loved. 

The  brothers  made  three  trips  that  morn- 
ing. They  returned  to  the  shed  on  the 
third  just  as  Will  Belter's  team  drove  into 
the  dooryard.  Through  the  shed  door  they 
saw  that  Judd  was  on  the  seat  beside  Will 
Belter,  and  they  went  out  to  see  what  the 
newcomers  wanted.  Both  Bert  and  Jim 
were  somewhat  on  guard,  half  expecting  an 
open  hostility  on  the  part  of  Judd;  but  the 
little  lame  man  was  unusually  genial.  He 
and  Will  Belter  shouted  their  greeting  to- 
gether, grinned  good-naturedly  as  the  two 
brothers  approached.  It  is  some  measure 
of  the  difference  between  the  two  brothers 
that  by  this  affability  on  the  part  of  Judd 
Bert  was  reassured  while  Jim  was  made 
more  apprehensive  than  before. 

This  Will  Belter  who  was  Judd's  com- 
panion was,  since  Proutt's  death,  and  if  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Castle  be  forgotten, 
nearest  neighbor  to  the  Saladines.  Yet 
neither  Jim  nor  Bert  liked  him,  for  the  man 
was  a  chronic  talebearer;  a  loose-featured 
fellow,  with  an  ingratiating  manner  and  an 
irritating  friendliness.  He  said  to  Jim  now, 
"Dropped  in  to  let  you  know— I  see  whur 
your  wire  is  down,  on  the  pasture  wall, 
down  the  road  a  niece." 

Jim  asked,  "  Where?  I  was  all  over  there 
last  week." 

Will  specified:  "Beyond  that  clump  o' 
alders.  That  old  dead  pine  fell  on  it,  'crost 
the  wall.  Broke  the  tip  of  the  tree  off.  I 
had  to  shift  it  to  git  by." 

Jim  nodded  his  thanks. 

'"Bliged,"  he  told  Will.  "I'll  go  along 
flown.   Didn't  see  the  cows,  did  ye?" 

"No,  they  wa'n't  around." 

Bert  asked,  "Wln-re  you  bound,  Will?" 

"  Down  t"  Hope  Corner,"  Will  explained. 
"See  what  I  can  git,  for  apples  this  year." 

"  You  got  some  apples  to  sell,  too,  Judd  ?  " 
I'.i-rt  asked  good-naturedly. 

And  Judd  said  in  a  tone  that  held  no  hint 
of  rancor,  "A  few.  I'll  git  maybe  five  or  six 
barrel  off  them  trees  down  by  the  wall  on 
th'  way  to  the  pond." 

Jim  rilled  his  pipe  slowly. 

"I  sh'd  think  it'd  pay  you  two  better  to 
pick  out  the  best  ones  and  ship  'em,"  he 
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A  Blabon  Linoleum  floor  in  plain  brown  at  Steigerwalt's — one  of  Philadelphia's 
most  exclusive  shoe  stores 

\ai  other  floor  combines 
these  good  features  ? 


Durability,  quietness  and  comfort  to  the  tread, 
ease  and  economy  of  upkeep,  sanitary  quality,  suitability 
for  fireproof  construction,  and  a  variety  of  artistic 
effects. 

These  are  all  found  in  Blabon  floors  of  Art  Linoleum. 
They  afe  a  combination  of  qualities  that  cannot  be  dupli' 
cated  in  any  other  kind  of  floors. 

Steigerwalt's  Boot  Shop  is  typical  of  thousands  of  fine 
business  establishments  all  through  the  country  where 
Blabon  Art  Linoleum  has  proved  its  ideal  character  for 
floors  of  such  institutions. 

Blabon  Linoleum  when  cemented  to  a  wood  or  con' 
crete  base  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  building.  For 
genuine  linoleum  look  for  the  name  Blabon. 

We  will  gladly  furnish  to  architects,  upon  request, 
specifications  for  laying. 


Important  Notice:  Floor  covering*  (including  ruga)  mndr  upon 
a  fell  paper  base  ore  not  linoleum,  and  lo  describe,  udvertiiie  or 
dell  thrm  an  linoleum  in  u  violation  of  the  law  Fell  paper  floor 
covering*  hove  u  black  interior  which  in  ranily  delected  upon 
rxuminitig  the  edge. 

The  Ccorgc  W.  Hluhon  Company  i'liiludt-lphia 
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TTie  Resiliency  is  Built  in  fheWJheel. 


Equipped  with  Sewell  Cushion  Wheels 


SEWELL  Cushion  Wheels  are  firmly  established  as 
an  economic  factor  in  truck  operation.  They  reduce 
maintenance  costs  and  protect  a  very  substantial  invest- 
ment of  capital.  They  are  built  expressly  for  this  purpose. 

Like  people,  some  manufactured  products  possess 
the  faculty  of  making  and  keeping  friends.  The  sum 
total  of  these  friendships  is  termed  Good  Will — and 
no  asset  is  more  valuable  or  more  truly  significant. 

For  more  than  twelve  years,  now,  Sewell  Cushion 
Wheels  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  make  new 
friendships  and  consolidate  the  old  ones.  Thus  our 
business  is  built  upon  the  bed  rock  foundation  of 
permanently  satisfied  customers. 

The  Sewell  Cushion  Wheel  Company 

Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 

Branches  and  Dealers  in  All  Principal  Cities 


suggested.  "You  don't  get  as  much,  just 
for  canning." 

Will  shook  his  head. 

"No.  But  this-a-way  we  don't  have  to 
pick  'em,  nor  furnish  barrels.  The  cannery 
furnishes  the  barrels,  and  we  just  have  to 
shake  'em  off  the  trees  and  load  'em  in  any 
old  how,  and  I  reckon  we'll  git  three  dollars. 
That's  better  than  five  in  Boston." 

Jim  nodded  indifferent  assent.  The  con- 
versation languished.  The  Saladines  moved 
a  little  away  from  the  team  as  Will  tight- 
ened the  reins.  Then  Belter  looked  around 
at  Jim,  grinning  a  little,  and  fired  the  shot 
to  which  Judd  had  prompted  him. 

"What  'uz  you  doing  down  t'  the  Castle 
so  early  this  morning,  Jim?"  he  asked 
maliciously. 

Now  Jim  had  not  told  his  brother  of  that 
letter  for  Margaret  Dale;  he  had  not  wished 
to  wound  Bert  by  speaking  her  name.  But 
his  silence,  natural  enough  at  that  time, 
had  in  the  face  of  this  question  an  ugly  look 
of  which  he  could  not  fail  to  be  conscious. 
In  spite  of  his  habitual  composure  there 
was  a  lameness  in  his  reply. 

"Down  to  take  a  letter,"  he  said — "let- 
ter came  last  night." 

Will  nodded,  his  face  sober  enough,  but 
his  eyes  mocking. 

"Didn't  see  you  go  down,"  he  said. 
"  Saw  you  coming  away  along  before  sunup. 
I  'uz  up  in  my  pasture." 

It  was  natural  enough  that  Will  should 
have  seen  him.  From  the  man's  farm  it 
was  possible  to  look  for  a  long  way  along 
the  Ridge.  It  did  not  occur  to  Jim  to 
doubt  the  other's  statement — did  not  occur 
to  him  to  see  Judd's  hand  in  this.  He 
looked  at  Bert  and  saw  that  his  brother  was 
scowling;  wondered  if  Bert  would  lend 
himself  to  the  folly  of  baseless  jealousy,  said 
again  with  more  insistence:  "Will  Bissell 
gave  me  the  letter  last  night.  I  went  down 
this  morning  and  stuck  it  under  the  door." 

Judd  and  Belter  nodded  indifferently, 
and  Belter  clucked  to  his  horse. 

"So  long,"  he  said;  and  called  back  over 
his  shoulder,  "Better  stay  away  f'om  there. 
That  woman'll  git  you  if  you  don't." 

The  brothers  watched  them  drive  away, 
down  the  Ridge  Road  past  the  Castle,  until 
they  were  hidden  from  sight.  As  they 
turned  back  to  unload  the  last  of  the  fire- 
wood Jim  said  awkwardly,  "I  didn't  want 
to  stir  you  up,  Bert.  That's  why  I  didn't 
tell  you." 

Bert  replied  half  sullenly,  "Oh,  what  do 
I  care?" 

"You  looked  like  you  cared,"  Jim  told 
him.  "You  looked  ready  to  kill  somebody." 

The  younger  brother  laughed  mirthlessly. 

"  I'd  like  to  kill  that  woman  down  there." 
His  face  twisted  with  anger. 

Jim  said  placidly, "  Don't  be  a  fool,  Bert. 
Let's  get  this  wood  off  and  have  some 
dinner." 

Toward  midafternoon  of  that  day  Belter 
and  Judd  came  back  from  Hope  Corner, 
their  errand  done.  As  they  passed  the 
Castle  the  strange  woman  was  sitting  in  her 
accustomed  window,  and  both  men  looked 
at  her  sidewise,  unable  to  resist  the  fasci- 
nation which  hung  about  her,  yet  fearfully 
avoiding  a  direct  glance.  She  wore,  Judd 
saw,  one  of  those  soft  silken  garments  which 
seemed  to  be  habitual  to  her.  She  was  sit- 
ting in  a  high  chair;  and  the  window  was 
so  low,  came  so  near  the  floor,  that  they 
could  almost  see  her  feet  upon  the  has- 
sock. She  was  framed  in  this  window  like 
a  picture — dark  hair  piled  smooth  and 
high,  dark  eyes  wide  and  full  of  mysterious 
things.  One  hand  lay  along  the  arm  of  her 
chair,  the  other  played  with  a  silken  cord 
that  was  tied  like  a  sash  around  her  waist. 

"By  gad,"  said  Belter  when  the  Castle 
was  behind  them,  "I'd  like  to  know  who 
she  is !  There's  something  funny  about  that 
woman." 

Judd  nodded. 

"Something,"  he  agreed.   "I'll  bet  she 
used  to  be  an  actress  or  something." 
"She  looks  like  a  furriner." 
"I  guess  she  is  too." 

They  drove  on  in  silence,  pondering  this 
mystery  that  would  always  be  a  mystery  to 
Fraternity.  Bert  Saladine  knew  the  truth, 
and  Jim,  perhaps;  but  neither  of  these  men 
was  ever  to  tell.  As  Judd  and  Belter  now 
approached  the  Saladine  farm  they  saw 
Jim  'drive  off  alone  toward  the  village. 
Judd's  eyes  sharpened  at  the  sight;  and 
when,  a  few  minutes  later,  they  reached 
Will's  home  he  took  a  swift  leave. 

"I'll  be  moving,"  he  told  Belter.  "Much 
obliged."  And  while  Will  stared  in  some 
astonishment  at  his  abrupt  departure  he 
limped  away. 


So  long  as  he  was  within  the  other's  sight 
he  kept  to  a  course  that  would  have  led  him 
down  the  Ridge  to  that  old  wood  road 
which  offered  a  short  cut  to  his  farm;  but 
as  soon  as  Will  was  out  of  sight  Judd  swung 
to  the  southward  under  cover  of  the  Ridge 
till  he  reached  that  alder  run,  bordered  by 
small  cedars  and  spruce,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  had  hidden  that  morning.  Within 
a  matter  of  minutes  he  had  settled  himself 
again  in  the  same  position,  wondering 
whether  Bert  were  at  home  alone,  wonder- 
ing what  he  would  do,  watching  for  the 
opportunity  he  was  sure  would  come.  The 
first  transports  of  his  fury  had  passed  with 
the  night.  He  was  coldly  and  craftily  de- 
termined now,  and  infinitely  more  danger- 
ous in  his  craft  than  he  had  been  in  his  rage. 

As  matters  chanced,  luck  seemed  to  be 
with  him.  He  had  been  in  position  only  a 
few  minutes  when  he  saw  Bert  Saladine 
round  the  corner  of  the  house  and  go  down 
toward  the  Ridge  Road.  Bert's  errand 
might  be  sufficiently  innocent;  Judd  did 
not  stop  to  wonder.  He  left  his  hiding 
place,  and  kept  the  house  itself  between 
them  as  he  hurried  to  follow  the  other. 
When  he  came  to  the  house  he  moved  more 
cautiously,  peeping  around  the  corner  until 
he  made  sure  Bert  was  not  in  sight;  then 
he  slipped  down  to  the  road  and  began  a 
further  scrutiny  of  the  open  slopes  below 
him. 

He  saw  Bert  almost  at  once,  half  a  mile 
downhill,  on  the  edge  of  the  woods;  and 
while  ^Judd  watched,  the  other  turned  in 
among  the  trees  and  disappeared.  Judd, 
peering  from  the  shelter  of  a  clump  of  tall 
brambles  beside  the  road,  wondered  what 
Bert  was  about.  He  weighed  several  possi- 
bilities; decided  at  last  that  if  the  other's 
errand  was  legitimate  Bert  was  searching 
for  traces  of  deer,  laying  his  plans  for  the 
hunting  that  would  come  a  month  later  on. 
The  Saladines  were  known  to  be  forehanded 
in  such  matters;  they  did  not  blindly  bulge 
into  the  woods,  with  rifles  ready  for  a  snap- 
shot at  any  creature  they  might  drive  to 
flight.  Perhaps  Bert  was  studying  the 
ground  this  day. 

Judd  meant  to  find  out.  Bert's  course 
had  been  toward  the  Pendleton  woods, 
which  lay  in  the  valley  below  the  Castle 
and  along  the  shores  of  the  river  above 
Freedom  Pond.  Judd  worked  down  the 
hillside  in  that  direction,  chose  at  last  an 
inconspicuous  position  under  an  old  apple 
tree  about  which  tall  grass  was  thickly 
grown,  and  sat  down  to  watch  for  Bert's 
appearance.  The  Castle  was  not  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away,  uphill  and  to  the  right.  Be- 
tween him  and  the  great  structure  lay  a 
gully  in  which  an  orchard  had  been  planted; 
but  the  trees  were  so  low  he  could  see  across 
them — could  see  the  bulk  of  the  building 
and  the  great  barn  behind  it.  Below,  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  woods,  ran  open  meadow- 
land.  If  Bert  came  that  way  he  would  be 
in  plain  view.  Judd  had  no  particular  hope 
that  his  enemy  would  come;  he  watched 
because  he  had  nothing  else  to  do. 

The  afternoon  passed,  it  seemed  to  him, 
very  quickly.  The  sun  was  still  an  hour 
high  when  he  took  his  station;  yet  ab- 
ruptly it  had  dropped  to  the  horizon;  its 
lower  edge  was  cut  by  the  upper  branches 
of  the  birches  in  the  thicket  atop  the  Ridge 
behind  him;  it  shone  for  a  little  through 
these  branches,  and  then  was  gone.  Yet  it 
had  not  yet  set  for  the  country  which  was 
outspread  below  where  Judd  sat,  for  he  was 
on  the  steep  easterly  side  of  the  Ridge.  The 
valley  below  him,  the  sweep  of  hills  on  the 
other  side  were  still  bright  with  the  sun; 
and  he  was  able  to  watch  the  shade  creep 
downward  from  his  feet  till  it  reached  the 
line  of  the  woods  below,  then  sweep  across 
the  wooded  land  with  increasing  speed  and 
climb  the  heights  beyond.  There  was  some- 
thing tremendously  impressive  in  this  on- 
ward march  of  shadow.  Even  Judd,  the 
mean  souled,  thrilled  to  it. 

As  the  last  sunlit  patch  of  distant  hillside 
was  being  blotted  out  Judd  saw  Bert  emerge 
from  the  woods  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below 
him.  At  the  sight  of  his  enemy  Judd  re- 
ceived one  of  those  psychic  impulses  which 
for  lack  of  a  better  name  we  call  hunches. 
He  was  suddenly  sure  that  something  of 
importance  was  about  to  happen,  and  in 
this  inexplicable  certainty  he  riveted  his 
eyes  on  the  figure  of  the  man  down  by  the 
woods. 

Bert's  first  movement  was  disappointing. 
He  began  to  climb,  steadily  enough,  in  a 
slantwise  direction  across  the  open  land  to- 
ward his  own  home.  But  Judd's  attention 
did  not  for  an  instant  relax.  He  caught  his 
breath  with  a  thin  whisper  of  satisfaction 
(Continued  on  Page  10S) 
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Srnd  for  our  Iter  booklet, 
I  HK  PHRFKi  I  KI.OOR' 
—  how  oak  H'Kin  ihout'l  be 
/tf/'/.  finlihtd.  tartd  ftr. 


NEXT  to  the  pleasure  of  building  a  new  home 
after  your  own  ideals  there's  the  pleasure  of 
remodeling  an  old  one.  Look  at  the  cottage  in 
the  picture.  Imagine  it  without  dormers,  without 
the  terrace  porch  and  its  pergola  roof,  without 
casement  windows  or  flower  boxes — you  have  left 
a  very  commonplace  house,  far  from  a  home  in 
the  true  sense  of  homeyness. 

But  this  house  was  built  originally  of  the  natural 
home-building  material- —  I  A  M  BKR — and  trans- 
forming it  into  an  attractive  home  was  compara- 
tively a  simple  operation.  And  lumber  is  the  most 
economical  building  material  you  din  buy  today. 

For  Lumber  of  Uniform  High  Quality 
Ask  Your 

Lumberman  for  LONG'BELL  Lumber 

Southern  Pine  Lumber  and  Timber*;  Creonoted   Lumber,  Timbers, 
Pout*,  I'olci,  I 'ih  mi:.  Ins  and  Wood  ((locks;  California  White 
i'inc  Lumber,  Saul)  and  Doom;  Standardi/.cd  Woodwork; 
( )ak  and  (»um  Lumber,  Oak  Flooring. 


rhe  TpnG-ReLL  T  lumber  Compann 

R.A.LONG  BUILDING       Lumbermon  sinco  1075      KANSAS    CITY,  MO. 
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Shelves  filled  with  "the  bond 
paper  of  business"  in  the  stock, 
rooms  of  the  J.  E.  Linde  Paper 
Company,  New  Yor^. 


Systems 
Bond  Distributors 


Albany — W.  H.  Smith  Paper  Corporation 
Atlanta — Sloan  Paper  Company 
Baltimore — Baltimore  Paper  Company,  Inc. 
Boston — The  A.  Storrs  &  Bement  Company 

Carter,  Rice  &  Co.,  Corp. 
Buffalo — The  Disher  Paper  Company 
Chicago — Swigart  Paper  Company 

The  Paper  Mills  Company 
Cincinnati — The  Chatfield  &  Woods  Co. 
Cleveland — The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co. 
Des  Moines — Pratt  Paper  Company 
Detroit — The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co. 
Harrisburg— Donaldson  Paper  Company 
Kansas  City — Benedict  Paper  Company 
Los  Angeles — Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 
Louisville — The  Rowland  Company 
Manila,  P.  I. — J.  P.  Heilbronn  Company 
Milwaukee — The  E.  A.  Bouer  Company 
Minneapolis— Minneapolis  Paper  Company 
Nashville — Clements  Paper  Company 
Newark — J.  E..  Linde  Paper  Company 
New  Haven — The  A.  Storrs  fit  Bement  Co. 
New  York — J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Company 

Miller  &  Wright  Paper  Co. 
Norfolk — R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co.,  Inc., 

of  Va. 

Omaha — Carpenter  Paper  Company 
Philadelphia — A.  Hartung  &  Company 
Riegel  &  Company,  Inc. 
Pittsburgh — General  Paper  &  Cordage  Co. 
Portland,  Me. — C.  H.  Robinson  Company 
Portland,  Ore.  —  Blake,  McFall  Company 
Richmond— Virginia  Paper  Company 
Salt  Lake  City — Carpenter  Paper  Co.  of  Utah 
San  Francisco— Blake.  Moffitt  &  Towne 
Seattle — American  Paper  Company 
Spokane — Spokane  Paper  and  Stationery  Co. 
Springfield,  Mass. — The  Paper  House  of  New 
England 

St.  Louis — Beacon  Paper  Company 
St.  Paul  —  E.  J.  Stilwell  Paper  Company 
Tacoma — Tacoma  Paper  and  Stationery  Co. 
Washington  —  R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Company 
Winnipeg,  Canada— The  Barkwell  Paper  Co. 
Export  —  A.  M.  Capen's  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York 

W.  C.  Powers  Company,  Ltd., 

London.  England 
Envelopes — United  States  Envelope  Co., 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Box  Stationery  —  C.  E.  Weyand  &  Co., 
New  York  City 


Studying  Customs  of 
Metropolitan  Customers 

Two  great  paper  merchants  tell  why  Systems 
Bond  meets  average  needs  in  New  York 


By  long  experience  with  the  larg' 
est  and  most  discriminating  buy 
ers  of  bond  paper  in  the  world, 
two  leading  New  York  paper 
merchants  have  concluded  that 
Systems  Bond  is  the  typical  bond 
paper  of  modern  business.  In  put' 
ting  themselves  on  record  they 
add  the  verdict  of  great  distrib' 
utors  to  the  testimony  of  the  trade 
on  the  general  acceptance  of  "the 
bond  paper  of  business". 

Writes  Mr.  E.  E.  Wright,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Miller  6?  Wright 
Paper  Company: 

"We  have  ascertained  through  our  printing 
friends  the  preferences  of  purchasing  agents 
and  officemanagersofagreat  many  nationally- 
known  corporations  in  the  Metropolitan 
District. 

"The  typical  requirement  for  letterheads  and 
office  forms  seems  to  be:  A  bond  paper 
with  enough  rag-content  to  give  flexibility 
and  permanence  at  a  price  low  enough  to 
permit  standardization  in  all  departments. 

"Systems  Bond,  we  have  discovered,  meets  the 
requirements  in  a  majority  of  cases." 


And  this  is  how  Mr.  Alfred  Kinn, 
vice-president  and  General  Man- 
ager of  the  J.  E.  Linde  Paper 
Company,  sums  up  the  demand 
for  Systems  Bond  among  the 
bond  paper  users  of  New  York: 

"There  is  something  indicative  of  the  New 
York  spirit  in  the  brisk  'crackle'  of  a  sheet 
of  Systems  Bond. 

"That  is  one  reason  we  find  not  only  great  cor- 
porations, but  the  business  and  professional 
specialists  whodemand  a  quality  bond,  choos- 
ing Systems  Bond  to  carry  just  that  impres- 
sion that  is  so  essential  to  their  standing." 

Your  printer  can  tell  you 

Systems  Bond  is  carefully  seasoned  by 
loft'drying,  and  has  also  the  content  of 
rag  that  gives  refined  texture  and  life  to 
the  better  grades  of  bond.  On  Systems 
Bond  your  printer  can  execute  letterheads 
that  express  adequately  the  character  of 
you  and  your  organization.  A  good  in- 
vestment at  any  price — at  the  price  you 
pay  for  Systems  Bond,  doubly  so. 
Ask  your  printer  to  provide  you  with 
complete  estimates  for  standardised 
Systems  Bond  business  stationery  and 
office  forms. 
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(Continued  from  Page  102) 

ien,  at  the  end  of  perhaps  a  hundred 
rds  of  steep  climbing,  Bert  stopped  to 
;ch  his  breath.  As  he  did  so  his  eyes 
ung  upward  toward  the  Castle  and  fas- 
led  on  that  huge  bulk  against  the  sky; 
i  he  remained  for  a  space  of  minutes  im- 
ivable,  staring  at  the  structure  that 
used  the  woman  he  hated  and  the  woman 
loved.  Judd,  spying  on  him,  was  like  a 
in  turned  to  stone;  and  when  Bert,  with 
novement  of  determination,  swung  up 
vard  the  Castle  and  away  from  his  home- 
rd  path  Judd  felt  the  pulses  pound  in 
•oat  and  wrist  and  had  to  force  himself  to 
still. 

Bert's  new  course  took  him  past  Judd's 
ling  place,  and  not  fifty  yards  downhill, 
id,  while  the  other  passed,  lay  prone  and 
11,  not  daring  to  lift  his  head.  Hidden  by 
;  tall  grass,  he  could  yet  mark  the  other's 
)gress  in  the  still  dusk  by  the  sound  of  his 
unding  feet.  When  these  sounds  became 
nt,  passed  out  of  hearing,  he  lifted  his 
id  again;  lifted  his  head  and  saw  Bert 
ng  steadily  forward  toward  the  group  of 
ildings  on  the  hill  above. 
Dusk  was  by  this  time  beginning  to  fall, 
t  the  brightness  of  the  departing  sun 
imined  the  sky  above  the  Ridge  and  be- 
nd the  Castle.  Judd,  from  his  hiding 
ice,  could  see  this  light  shining  right 
•ough  the  building  in  one  place  where  a 
irway  must  have  allowed  it  to  pass  from 
upper  window  to  a  lower  one  at  an  angle 
it  made  it  visible  to  him  so  far  below. 
3  eyes  were  distracted  for  a  moment  by 
s  phenomenon.  There  was  a  curious, 
den  glow  against  the  gray  shingled  sides 
the  Castle  itself.  It  stole  some  measure 
beauty  from  the  glory  of  the  western  sky. 
CVhen  Judd's  eyes  returned  to  his  enemy 
lin  he  was  in  time  to  see  Bert  slowly  ap- 
)aching  the  barn  behind  the  Castle, 
rt  was  advancing,  Judd  saw,  stealthily, 
;ping  the  barn  between  him  and  the 
use  itself.  He  approached  the  huge  doors 
the  barn,  and  Judd  saw  him  open  them 
rack  to  peer  inside. 

Apparently  satisfied,  and  after  only  a 
•ment's  scrutiny,  Bert  pushed  the  sliding 
ots  a  little  apart.  Next  instant  he  had 
appeared  between  them. 
When  he  saw  the  other  disappear  into  the 
rn  Judd  came  to  his  feet  as  though  he 
i  been  on  springs,  stiff  with  curiosity, 
is  man  he  hated  had  gone  into  the 
rn— might  easily  pass  through  the  con- 
;ting  shed  into  the  Castle  where  his  wife 
J  the  strange  woman  dwelt  together, 
t  Bert  and  his  wife  had  quarreled,  and 
terly,  as  all  the  village  knew. 
Why,  then,  was  Saladine  here?  Why, 
d  why? 

ludd  meant  to  know.  He  began  to  move 
the  hill  through  the  thickening  twilight. 

VIII 

r  WAS  that  hour  of  early  evening  when, 
if  the  day  has  been  clear  and  fine,  the  air 
lumes  a  singular,  prismatic  transparency 
it  accentuates  every  color  in  the  land- 
ipe.  All  about  Judd,  in  the  valley  below 
n  and  on  the  slopes  beyond,  this  glorifi- 
tion  was  taking  place.  The  blue  that  was 
eedom  Pond  had  become  a  sheet  of  silver, 
tted  with  islands  of  purple  and  green; 
d  these  islands  and  the  shores  of  the  pond 
re  fringed  with  blue  and  golden  shadows, 
irce  perceptible,  haunting  and  lovely, 
le  thick  and  shadowed  woodland  in  the 
lley,  darker  green  where  evergreens  pre- 
minated,  so  light  as  to  be  almost  yellow 
lere  the  birches  were  many,  was  overlaid 
th  purple  through  which  the  primary  col- 
<  of  the  tree  tops  showed.  The  hills 
ross  the  valley,  beyond  the  purple  slopes, 
•re  sharp  lines  of  color  against  a  blue  yet 
alescent  sky.  Above  .Judd  and  to  his 
•ht  as  he  moved  toward  the  Castle  lay 
!■  stunted  orchard,  overgrown  with  briers 
d  grasses,  a  tangle  of  dry  and  withering 
■en.  Yet  even  here  the  shadows  were 
ip.  The  gray-shinglwl  bulk  of  the  house 
d  the  barn  formed  a  changing  screen  of 
or  under  the  light  from  the  distant  sky. 
Through  this  glory  moved  Judd,  a  small, 
an,  ugly,  limping  figure.  Overpowered 
his  native  curiosity,  he  forgot  for  the 
>ment  the  hatred  of  Bert  Saladine  which 
ed  his  soul.  He  moved  crouchingly,  bent 
taking  what  cover  offered,  drawing  al- 
ys  a  little  nearer  the  barn  into  which  his 
■my  had  disappeared.  The  first  part  of 
way  lay  across  an  open  hillside.  He  was 
rful  lest  Bert,  should  abruptly  reappear, 
nee  he  moved  circuitously,  swinging  up 
•  hill,  till  he  brought  the  orchard  betWWB 
n  and  the  door  of  the  barn.  Thus  secure 
linst  too  easy  discovery,  he  hurried  his 


steps  till  he  reached  the  ruined  stone  wall 
that  bounded  the  orchard,  and  crept  across 
it  into  the  thick  cover  of  the  tall  grass  be- 
neath the  starved  trees. 

He  made  his  way  across  the  orchard  al- 
most on  hands  and  knees,  so  cautious  were 
his  movements;  and  when  he  reached  the 
edge  nearest  the  barn  and  the  big  house  he 
stopped,  flat  on  the  ground,  watching  and 
listening,  striving  to  pick  up  some  sound  or 
catch  some  sign  that  would  tell  him  what 
went  forward  here.  But  since  Bert  dis- 
appeared into  the  barn  there  had  been  no 
hint  of  movement  anywhere  about  the 
place;  there  was  no  light  in  any  window, 
though  dark  was  coming  swiftly;  there  was 
no  sound  sufficiently  loud  to  reach  the  ears 
of  Judd.  The  Castle  might  have  been  de- 
serted; its  wide,  high  windows  gave  it  an 
empty  look.  Judd  lay  still  for  a  consider- 
able time,  wondering  whether  to  stay  where 
he  was  or  to  go  on. 

In  the  end,  since  nothing  happened,  his 
curiosity  drove  him  on.  It  was  sufficiently 
dark  now  so  that  his  moving  figure  was  not 
apt  to  be  remarked  so  long  as  he  kept  in  the 
shadow  of  the  steep  hillside.  He  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  fact  to  advance  by  inch  and 
inch  toward  the  rear  of  the  barn;  toward 
that  door  through  which  Bert  had  gone. 
And  when  he  reached  the  corner  of  the 
building  he  stopped,  his  ear  pressed  against 
it,  to  hear  what  he  might  hear.  He  caught 
the  stirring  of  heavy  feet  as  the  cow  moved 
in  its  tie-up;  he  heard  the  squeak  of  a  dis- 
turbed rat;  he  heard  the  restless  movement 
of  chickens  settling  for  the  night,  but  that 
was  all — no  human  voice,  no  human  sound. 

Yet  Bert  had  gone  in  there;  he  had  not 
come  out.  At  least  he  had  not  come  out 
within  Judd's  line  of  vision.  It  was  not 
likely  that  he  was  still  in  the  barn.  He 
must  have  gone  through  the  barn  into  the 
shed,  perhaps  into  the  Castle  itself.  Judd, 
wondering,  moved  forward  almost  without 
his  own  volition  till  he  stood  by  the  door 
through  which  Bert  had  disappeared. 

This  door  was  composed  of  two  sliding 
leaves.  The  leaves  were  separated  by  a 
space  of  perhaps  an  inch.  Bert  had  pulled 
them  shut  behind  him,  but  they  had  not 
quite  met.  Judd  knew  that  to  anyone 
within  the  barn  he  would,  if  he  looked 
through  this  crack  in  the  door,  be  visible  as 
a  black  shadow  against  the  sky  in  the  east 
behind  him.  Therefore  he  went  to  hands 
and  knees,  lay  prone,  bent  his  ear  to  the 
door  below  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  barn 
and  listened  with  every  nerve  strained. 

He  heard  at  first  nothing  at  all;  but  in 
the  next  instant  he  heard  something  quite 
definite.  The  sliding  doors  in  the  west  side 
of  the  barn,  opposite  where  he  lay,  were 
opened.  He  heard  the  rollers  squeak  along 
their  runways  as  the  doors  slid  back,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  became  conscious  of  an 
illumination  in  the  barn  itself.  His  curi- 
osity conquered  his  caution.  He  lifted  his 
head  ever  so  little,  till  through  the  open 
crack  he  could  look  into  the  barn. 

Margaret  Dale  had  just  come  in  through 
the  other  door.  She  carried  a  lantern  in  one 
hand  and  a  milk  pail  in  the  other.  She  had 
come  to  milk  the  cow  in  its  tie-up.  Judd 
could  hear  the  creature  stirring,  a  little  to 
his  left,  in  the  south  end  of  the  barn. 

After  that  first  glimpse  of  the  woman 
Judd  ducked  his  head  very  quickly;  and 
he  grinned  to  himself,  believing  that  he  now 
understood  all  there  was  to  understand. 
Bert  Saladine  must  have  known  his  wife's 
custom,  must  have  known  she  would  be  in 
the  barn  for  milking  at  this  hour.  There- 
fore had  he  come  thus  secretly  and  fur- 
tively; come,  perhaps  and  Judd  hugged 
himself  at  the  thought  to  tax  her  with 
that  early  morning  visit  of  Jim's;  to  ask 
what  his  brother  had  been  doing  here;  to 
ask  whether  the  story  of  the  letter,  which 
Jim  had  told,  were  true.  Judd,  who  read 
Bert  with  some  accuracy,  counted  hope- 
fully on  tin-  jealousy  of  the  younger  brother. 
He  lay  very  close  to  earth  now,  waiting  for 
Bert  to  speak  from  the  shadows  where  he 
must  be  hidden. 

But  Bert,  if  he  were  here,  made  no  sign. 
Judd's  ears  told  him  that  Margaret  Dak- 
had  entered  the  tie-up.  He  heard  her  speak 
softly  to  the  cow,  guessed  by  the  sounds 
when  she  set  the  lantern  on  the  floor, 
when  she  thrust  her  stool  against  the 
cow's  side,  when  the  first  streams  of  milk 
began  to  flow.  Perhaps  Bert  would  speak 
to  her  now  would  make  himself  known. 
Judd  waited  in  a  heart-thumping  agony  of 
anticipation  for  this  climax  he  was  sure 
would  come.  The  very  air  was  electric,  tin- 
little  man  could  hardly  breathe-. 

But.  Bert  rlid  not  speak.  When  a  matter 
of  five  silent  minutes  had  passed  Judd's 
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first  tense  waiting  gave  way  to  anger. 
What  was  the  fool  doing  anyway?  What 
had  he  come  for,  if  not  to  speak  to  this  wife 
of  his? 

Where  was  Bert  hidden?  Why  did  he 
not  come  out  of  hiding?  She  would  be 
through  with  the  milking  in  another  minute 
or  so — through— going  back  to  the  house — 
out  of  his  reach. 

He  decided  abruptly  that  Bert  would 
show  himself  as  Margaret  Dale  came  out 
of  the  tie-up,  her  task  done.  Judd  dared 
not  lift  his  head  to  try  to  discover  Bert's 
hiding  place.  He  listened  with  all  his  ears, 
but  caught  no  stealthy  footstep;  so  waited 
blindly  for  the  challenge  he  was  sure  would 
come;  and  when  presently  he  heard  the 
woman  rise  and  put  away  the  milking  stool, 
and  heard  the  faint,  tinny  squeak  of  the 
bail  as  the  lantern  was  lifted  from  the  floor, 
his  muscles  tensed  in  expectation.  She 
came  out  of  the  tie-up  to  the  floor  of  the 
barn  and  set  down  lantern  and  pail,  and 
put  hay  before  the  cow,  and  a  handful  of 
cattle  beets.  Judd  could  hardly  breathe. 
He  heard  her  turn  toward  the  farther  door, 
the  door  by  which  she  had  come  into  the 
barn.  She  picked  up  the  lantern  and  the 
pail  of  milk  on  the  way — reached  the  door, 
went  out,  pulled  the  sliding  leaves  together 
behind  her.  Judd  could  scarcely  believe 
his  eyes  and  ears.  Nothing  had  happened 
at  all! ' 

But  where,  then,  was  Bert  Saladine?  He 
had  gone  into  this  barn,  surely  for  some 
purpose;  he  had  not  emerged  from  it.  His 
own  curiosity  was  gnawing  Judd.  He 
clambered  to  his  feet  and  limped  swiftly 
around  the  barn  to  his  former  vantage  in 
the  fringe  of  the  orchard,  thirty  yards  from 
the  house.  From  this  point  he  could  com- 
mand the  hillside  below  the  barn,  he  could 
see  the  door  of  the  shed  which  connected 
barn  and  house;  and  against  the  faint  light 
that  still  lingered  in  the  western  sky  he 
would  be  able  to  see  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  anyone  who  went  along  the  road  toward 
the  Saladine  home.  Bert  Saladine  was 
somewhere  in  this  hulking  lump  of  build- 
ings above  him.  Judd  settled  himself 
grimly  to  wait  till  the  man  should  emerge, 
to  see  what  he  might  see. 

Almost  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  up  this 
post  in  the  orchard  a  light  showed  in  one  of 
the  windows  above  him.  He  was  able  to 
see  only  the  lighted  window  and  the  ceiling 
of  the  room,  for  his  angle  of  vision  cut  oif 
everything  else;  but  after  a  moment  the 
woman,  Margaret  Dale,  came  and  stood 
near  this  window,  making  a  rhythmic  mo- 
tion by  which  he  saw  that  she  was  pumping 
water  and  guessed  the  lighted  room  was  the 
kitchen.  He  could  hear,  faintly,  the  sounds 
of  the  pump  in  action,  but  no  other  sound, 
no  whisper  of  human  voices.  If  Bert  was 
with  her  there  her  manner  did  not  betray 
the  fact.  When  she  had  finished  pumping 
she  lifted  her  hands  to  her  hair,  fumbled  with 
it,  arranging  a  disordered  strand.  There  was 
no  reason  why  she  should  not  have  done 
this  much  in  any  man's  presence;  yet  there 
was  something  intangible  in  her  movements, 
in  her  attitude,  which  made  Judd  sure  she 
was  alone — sure  she  was  unconscious  of  any 
observing  eye. 

Yet  Bert  Saladine  had  surely  gone  into 
the  barn!  Why?  Where  was  he  hiding? 
What  did  he  intend? 

Judd,  considering  these  matters,  his  eyes 
flitting  to  and  fro  as  he  kept  his  vigil,  was 
suddenly  conscious  of  a  change  in  the  as- 
pect of  the  deepening  twilight.  It  was  not 
much  more  than  half  an  hour  since  actual 
sunset,  since  the  hilltops  themselves  were 
left  in  the  shadow.  There  was  still  red  and 
gold  in  the  western  sky,  and  in  the  east  the 
blue  had  turned  to  a  darker  shade  that 
would  soon  be  the  star-spangled  blue-black 
of  the  night.  But  while  Judd  crouched  in 
the  orchard  a  sudden  darkness  crept  through 
the  shadows  of  the  twilight,  and  when  he 
looked  up  he  saw  that  a  cloud  was  coming 
up  from  the  southwest,  was  just  showing 
itself  above  the  towers  of  the  Castle.  The 
cloud  had  come  so  silently  that  there  was 
something  uncanny  about  it;  it  seemed  to 
throw  a  pall  across  the  landscape.  Judd, 
ordinarily  a  man  of  no  very  lively  imagina- 
tion, found  himself  inclined  to  shudder;  the 
cloud  had  the  ugly  aspect  of  a  portent.  He 
was  vaguely  disturbed,  vaguely  alarmed. 
There  was  something  frightful  and  disturb- 
ing in  the  very  air  since  the  dark  cloud  had 
come! 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Judd  would 
have  given  up  his  vigil  and  started  on  the 
weary  tramp  to  his  home,  but  for  the  fact 
that  at  this  moment  his  watchfulness  was 
rewarded.  He  had  swung  his  eyes  up  the 
hill  past  the  corner  of  the  big  house  toward 


the  road ;  and  he  was  just  in  time  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  a  man's  head  and  shoulders 
there,  outlined  against  the  western  sky. 
The  glimpse  was  only  momentary,  yet  it 
was  enough.  Judd  saw  in  that  instant 
two  things — he  saw  that  the  man  was  Bert 
Saladine,  and  he  saw  that  the  man  was 
climbing  the  wall  beside  the  road  across 
from  the  Castle.  He  could  tell  this  by  the 
motion  of  the  man's  shoulders,  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  higher  than  he  had  any  right  to 
be  above  the  ground. 

Another  than  Judd  might  have  been  un- 
certain whether  this  silhouette  so  briefly 
seen  against  a  dimming  sky  were  really 
Saladine;  but  Judd  did  not  doubt.  His 
hatred  had  sharpened  his  eyes.  His  heart 
was  pounding  triumphantly  as  he  slipped 
up  the  hill  to  see  why  Bert  avoided  the  easy 
going  along  the  road  and  chose  to  walk 
home  through  that  tangle  of  birch  and  alder 
and  evergreen  opposite  the  Castle. 

When  he  reached  the  road  and  looked 
across  he  caught  another  glimpse  of  the 
same  figure,  shadowy  and  indistinct  this 
time,  as  the  man  disappeared  among  a 
clump  of  small  cedars.  Judd  crouched, 
waited,  and  after  a  moment  swung  across 
the  road  and  climbed  the  wall  and — moving 
ever  so  cautiously — set  out  to  follow  the 
other  through  the  tangled  second  growth. 
He  could  not  hear  the  footsteps  of  the  man 
he  was  trailing;  he  took  care  his  own  were 
silent;  and  so,  keeping  within  hearing,  he 
moved  slowly  deeper  into  the  thickets. 

Judd  progressed  for  perhaps  a  furlong  in 
this  fashion,  stopping  now  and  then  to 
listen  for  the  cracking  of  twigs  and  brush 
under  the  feet  of  the  man  ahead;  but  there 
came  a  time  when  he  could  no  longer  hear 
the  other.  He  remained  as  still  as  still, 
wondering  whether  Bert  had  detected  his 
pursuit.  A  shiver  of  fear  swept  over  the 
little  man.  He  half  crouched  behind  a  low 
hemlock,  listening  with  all  his  ears— heard 
no  sound  ahead. 

After  an  interval  of  minutes  he  decided 
that  Bert  must  have  swung  off  to  the  right 
toward  his  own  home  and  passed  out  of 
earshot.  He  considered  this  possibility, 
thought  it  not  only  possible  but  probable, 
was  on  the  point  of  turning  his  own  steps 
that  way,  when  he  was  frozen  into  a  new 
passivity,  like  the  freeze  of  a  frightened 
animal,  by  a  sound  that  came  faintly 
through  the  night  behind  him. 

It  was  the  sound  of  a  woman's  scream! 
And  it  came — there  was  no  other  possi- 
bility— from  the  Castle  back  across  the 
foad! 

Judd,  at  the  summons  of  this  sound, 
hesitated  only  an  instant.  There  was  the 
courage  of  curiosity  and  of  hate  in  the  little 
man.  He  turned  and  ran,  stumbling 
through  the  obscurity  of  the  thicket,  back 
toward  the  big,  lonely  mansion. 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  it  he  saw  a 
lighted  window  on  the  second  floor;  knew 
it  for  the  window  before  which  the  strange 
woman  was  accustomed  to  sit  and  watch 
the  passers-by.  Where  he  stood  was  some- 
what higher  than  the  level  on  which  the 
house  was  placed;  he  was  able  to  see  most 
of  the  lighted  room.  He  saw  Margaret 
Dale,  kneeling.  A  lamp  which  he  could  not 
see  but  which  must  be  on  the  floor  beside 
her  illumined  her  features,  her  posture.  She 
was  looking  down,  fumbling  with  some- 
thing which  lay  there  before  her.  Her  lips, 
he  thought,  were  moving. 

He  stood  for  an  instant  watching,  then 
went  quickly  across  the  road  and  knocked 
loudly  on  the  glass  of  the  big  front  door. 
The  man  was  like  a  weasel  that  has  scented 
blood.  His  eyes  were  red  and  burning,  his 
features  seemed  unnaturally  sharp,  his  gray 
hair  was  almost  bristling  on  his  head. 

He  saw  her — saw  Margaret  Dale  come 
running  down  the  stairs,  lamp  in  hand,  to 
open  to  him. 

Her  face  was  a  mask  of  horror.  She 
swung  wide  the  door,  held  the  lamp  high, 
looked  at  him  with  staring  eyes. 

"I  heard  you  yell,"  he  told  her.  "What's 
the  matter?" 

She  would  have  welcomed  any  human 
companionship  at  that  moment.  She  beck- 
oned him  inside. 

"Oh,  come!"  she  cried.  "Please,  come! 
He's  killed  her !  She's  dead ! " 

And  she  ran  upstairs  before  him,  carrying 
the  lamp,  expecting  him  to  follow. 

Judd  was  left  for  a  moment  in  darkness 
below;  had  time  to  understand  how  utterly 
his  enemy  was  delivered  into  his  hand;  had 
time  for  a  fierce  and  intoxicating  moment 
of  triumph  before  he  followed  the  stricken 
woman  up  the  stairs. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 
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ARMCO 


TRADE  MARK 


INGOT  IRON 

Resists  Rust 


"Armco"  Ingot  Iron 
MMtltTS  HUST 

The  trade  mark  "Armco"  carries  the 
usuram  •  that  pr<xluct»  bearing  that 
mark  are  manufactured  by  the  American 
Rolling  Mill  Company  with  the  skill,  in 
telligrncr,  and  fidelity  auociated  with 
iti  products,  and  hence  can  be  depended 
upon  to  possess  in  the  highest  degree 
the  merit  claimed  for  them.  The  trade- 
mark "Armco"  ia  registered  in  the 
U.  3.  Patent  Office. 


Culverts  Should 
Give  Long  Service 

Replacing  culverts  is  expensive.  Generally 
a  road  must  be  torn  up  and  remade. 

Engineers,  contractors,  highway  commis- 
sioners, farmers,  and  other  men  interested  in 
good  roads  should  know  why  Armco  culverts 
are  the  most  suitable  for  service  installations. 
Armco  culverts  are  strong,  economical  to 
install,  and  resist  the  action  of  shifting  foun- 
dations. Armco  culverts  are  durable  because 
they  are  made  from  galvanized  ingot  iron,  the 
purity  of  which  guarantees  a  uniform  texture 
that  resists  rust  and  corrosion. 

Interpreting  this  purity  into  culvert  terms, 
it  means  many  more  years  of  service  than 
would  be  obtained  from  other  kinds  of  iron 
or  steel.  First  costs  added  to  the  cost  of  years 
of  upkeep  will  prove  that  galvanized  "Armco" 
Ingot  Iron  culverts  are  the  most  economical. 

Write  for  needed  information 

THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 
Box  336,  Middletown,  Ohio 
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PIPELE5 


F  U  RNAC  E 


Another  miracle  of  modern  science — offering  to  every 
family  a  better  heated  home  at  lower  cost. 

CaloriC  heating  is  based  on  the  natural  law  that  Warm 
air  rises  and  cool  air  falls.  In  obedience  to  this  law, 
CaloriC  heat  flows  naturally  to  every  part  of  the  build- 
ing, without  resistance — without  waste. 

Uniform  heat  distribution — fuel  saving  of  */3  to  V£ — con- 
venience— clean,  healthful  heat — are  features  that  have 
made  CaloriC  the  most  popular  heating  plant  in  the  world. 

Investigate  and  learn  the  advantages  of  CaloriC  heating  for  your  home. 
IN     OVER     12  5,000     HAPPY  HOMES 


The  CaloriC  embodies  basic 
patented  features  which  utilize 
the  law  of  air  circulation  with 
maximum  efficiency.  Years 
of  service  have  shown  that 
CaloriC  patents  cannot  be 
successfully  imitated  and  that 
CaloriC  success  cannot  be 
duplicated. 

The  CaloriC  may  be  installed 
in  old  or  new  homes  in  one 
day.  No  plumbing,  no  alter- 
ations, no  pipes  to  freeze. 
Order  a  CaloriC  now  under 
our  guarantee  of  your  satisfac- 
tion or  money  back.  Write 
today  for  CaloriC  book,  or 
see  nearest  dealer. 


The  Monitor  Stove 
Company 

(The  Monitor  Family) 
102  Years  in  Business 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Canadian  Address 

THE  MONITOR  STOVE 
COMPANY,  LIMITED 

205  Hobberlin  Office  Bldg. 
9  Richmond  Street,  East 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 

DEALERS 
Some  choice  territories 
still  open.  Write  or  wire. 


LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  WARM-AIR  FURNACES  IN  THE  WORLD 


The  M.  S.  Co.  1921 
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TEE  BMLWMGENG  OF 


(Continued  from  Page  17) 


me,  would  put  the  people  of  the  world 
ion  an  absolutely  new  footing  with  regard 

social  and  international  affairs.  They 
mid  be  told  a  history  coming  right  up 

the  daily  newspapers.  They  would  see 
emselves  and  the  news  of  to-day  as  part 
one  great  development.  It  would  give 
eir  lives  significance  and  dignity.  It 
mid  give  the  events  of  the  current  day 
mificance  and  dignity.  It  would  lift  their 
[aginations  up  to  a  new  level.  I  say  lift, 
it  I  mean  restore,  their  imaginations  to  a 
rmer  level.  Because  if  you  look  back  into 
e  lives  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  let  us  say, 
into  those  of  the  great  soldiers  and  states- 
m  of  Cromwellian  England,  you  will  find 
at  these  men  had  a  sense  of  personal 
mificance,  a  sense  of  destiny  such  as  no 
e  in  politics  or  literature  seems  to  possess 
-day. 

They  were  still  in  touch  with  the  old 
ble.  To-day  if  life  seems  adventurous  and 
igmentary  and  generally  aimless  it  is 
•gely  because  of  this  one  thing.  We  have 
;t  touch  with  history.  We  have  ceased 
see  human  affairs  as  one  great  epic 
folding.  And  only  by  the  universal 
aching  of  universal  history  can  that  epic 
lality  be  restored. 

You  see,  then,  the  first  part  of  my  proj- 
t  for  a  Bjble  of  Civilization,  a  rewriting 
Genesis  and  Exodus  and  Judges  and 
ironicles  in  terms  of  world  history.  It 
mid  be  a  quite  possible  thing  to  do. 
Is  it  worth  doing? 

And  let  me  add  here  that  when  we  do 
t  our  new  Genesis  and  our  new  historical 
oks  they  will  have  a  great  number  of 
ustrations  as  a  living  and  necessary  part 
them.  For  nowadays  we  can  not  only 
ve  a  canonical  text  but  canonical  maps 
d  illustrations.  The  old  Hebrew  Bible 
is  merely  the  written  word.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  even  that,  for  it  was  written  with- 
it  vowels.  That  was  not  a  merit,  nor  a 
ecedent  for  us;  it  was  an  unavoidable 
nitation  in  those  days;  but  under  modern 
nditions  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why 
i  should  confine  our  Bible  to  words  when 
drawing  or  a  map  can  better  express  the 
ing  we  wish  to  convey.  It  is  one  of  the 
eat  advantages  of  the  modern  book  over 
e  ancient  book  that  because  of  printing 
can  use  pictures  as  well  as  words.  When 
toks  had  to  be  reproduced  by  copyists  the 
e  of  pictures  was  impossible.  They  would 
tve  varied  with  each  copying  until  they 
icame  hopelessly  distorted. 

A  Standard  Guide  to  Health 

But  the  cosmological  and  historical  part 
the  old  Bible  was  merely  the  opening, 
e  groundwork  upon  which  the  rest  was 
lilt.  Let  us  now  consider  what  else  the 
ible  gave  a  man  and  a  community,  and 
hat  would  be  the  modern  form  of  the 
ings  it  gave. 

The  next  thing  in  order  that  the  Bible 
ive  a  man  and  the  community  to  which 
!  belonged  was  the  law — rules  of  life; 
lies  of  health;  prescriptions,  often  very 
;tailed  and  intimate,  of  rjermissible  and 
i permissible  conduct. 
This  also  the  modern  citizen  needs  and 
lould  have;  he  and  she  need  a  book  of 
;rsonal  wisdom. 

First  as  to  health.  One  of  the  first  duties 
'  a  citizen  is  to  keep  himself  in  mental  and 
idily  health  in  order  to  be  fit  for  the  rest 

his  duties.  Now  the  real  Bible,  our 
odel,  is  extremely  explicit  upon  what  con- 
futes cleanness  or  uncleanness,  upon  ab- 
tions,  upon  what  a  man  or  woman  may 
it  and  what  may  not  b<-  eaten,  upon  a 
imber  of  such  points.  It  was  for  its  times 
id  circumstances  a  directory  of  healthful 
•actice.  Well,  I  do  not  see  why  the  Bible 

a  modern  civilization  should  not  contain 

book  of  similarly  clear  injunction  and 


warnings — why  we  should  not  tell  every  one 
of  our  people  what  is  to  be  known  about 
self-care. 

And  closely  connected  with  the  care  of 
one's  mental  and  bodily  health  is  sexual 
morality,  upon  which  again  Deuteronomy 
and  Leviticus  are  most  explicit — leaving 
very  little  to  the  imagination.  I  am  all  for 
imitating  the  wholesome  frankness  of  the 
ancient  Book.  Where  there  are  no  dark 
corners  there  is  very  little  fermentation, 
there  is  very  little  foulness  or  infection. 
But  in  nearly  every  detail  and  in  method 
and  manner,  the  Bible  of  our  civilization 
needs  to  be  fuller  and  different  from  its 
prototype  upon  these  matters.  The  real 
Bible  dealt  with  an  Oriental  population 
living  under  much  cruder  conditions  than 
our  own,  engaged  mainly  in  agriculture, 
and  with  a  far  less  various  dietary  than 
ours. 

They  had  fermented,  but  not  distilled, 
liquors;  they  had  no  preserved  or  refrig- 
erated foods;  they  married  at  adoles- 
cence; many  grave  diseases  that  prevail 
to-day  were  unknown  to  them,  and  their 
sanitary  problems  were  entirely  different. 
Generally  our  new  Leviticus  will  have  to  be 
much  fuller.  It  must  deal  with  exercise — 
which  came  naturally  to  those  Hebrew 
shepherds.  It  must  deal  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  energy  under  conditions  of  enerva- 
tion of  which  the  prophets  knew  nothing. 
On  the  other  hand  our  new  Leviticus  can 
afford  to  give  much  less  attention  to  lep- 
rosy— which  almost  dominates  the  health 
instructions  of  the  ancient  lawgiver. 

Modern  Problems 

I  do  not  know  anything  very  much  about 
the  movements  in  America  that  aim  at  the 
improvement  of  the  public  health  and  at 
the  removal  of  public  ignorance  upon  vital 
things.  In  Britain  we  have  a  number  of 
powerful  organizations  active  in  dissemi- 
nating knowledge  to  counteract  the  spread 
of  this  or  that  infectious  or  contagious 
disease. 

The  war  has  made  us  in  Europe  much 
more  outspoken  and  more  fearless  in  deal- 
ing with  lurking,  hideous  evils.  We  believe 
much  more  than  we  did  in  the  curative 
value  of  light  and  knowledge.  And  we  have 
a  very  considerable  literature  of  books  on — 
what  shall  I  call  it? — on  sex  wisdom,  which 
aim  to  prevent  some  of  that  great  volume 
of  misery,  deprivation  and  nervous  disease 
due  to  the  prevailing  ignorance  and  secrecy 
in  these  matters.  For  in  these  matters 
great  multitudes  of  modern  people  still  live 
in  an  ignorance  that  would  have  been  in- 
conceivable to  an  ancient  Hebrew.  Now  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  compile 
a  modern  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy  to 
tell  our  whole  modern  community  decently 
and  plainly — just  as  plainly  as  the  old 
Hebrew  Bible  instructed  its  Hebrew  popu- 
lation— what  is  to  be  known  and  what 
has  to  be  done  and  what  has  not  to  be  done 
in  these  intimate  matters. 

But  health  and  sex  do  not  exhaust  the 
problems  of  conduct. 

There  are  also  the  problems  of  property 
and  trade  and  labor. 

Upon  these  the  Bible  did  not  hesitate 
to  be  explicit.  For  example,  it  insisted  me- 
ticulously upon  the  right  of  labor  to  glean, 
and  upon  the  seller's  giving  a  full  measure 
brimming  over,  and  it  prohibited  usury. 
But  here  again  the  Bible  rules  and  regula- 
tions were  framed  for  a  community  and  for 
an  economic  systt-m  altogether  cruder,  more 
limited  and  less  complicated  than  our  own. 
Much  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  have  to 
remember,  was  already  in  existence  before 
the  frw  use  of  coined  met  al.  The  vast  credit 
system  of  our  days,  joint-stock  enterprise 
and  the  like  were  beyond  the  imagination 
of  that  time.  So,  too,  was  any  anticipation 


Drivei  Protection  Pays! 

EFFICIENT  truck  service  demands 
that  the  driver  be  protected.  The 
Highland  closed  cab  with  drop  windows 
gives  equal  protection  in  summer  or 
winter. 

Truck  manufacturers  know  it  pays  to 
protect  the  driver  and  they  will  furnish 
a  Highland  closed  cab  on  the  truck  you 
buy.  Insist  on  it !  This  cab  will  replace 
scat  box,  open  cab,  curtains,  wind- 
shield, tool  box  and  battery  box  and 
cost  no  more. 

Highland  cabs  arc  standardized  and 
built  in  quantity  by  the  leading  truck 
body  builders.  Construction  is  com- 
posite, steel  where  steel  is  best  and  wood 
where  wood  is  best.  The  cab  is  made 
in  speed  wagon  and  truck  types  and 
can  be  fitted  to  any  chassis. 
Manufacturers,  dealers  and  truck  users 
can  draw  from  stock  at  Chicago,  De- 
troit, or  Cincinnati. 

Writm  for  litmratur* 

Truck  Dealers  and  Body  Service  Station*: 
You  ran  handle  Highland  Cub*  on  a  Matin 
factory  basis,  uive  your  customers  better  rub* 

for  Irn-i  ir  rv  and  do  ti  bin  business  replacing 

unsatisfactory  open  scat*. 

The  Highland  Body  Manufacturing  Company 
401  Township  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Every  mi»» 
is  a  reminder  to 
get  sure  Firing  with  a 


RedStarBm 

FOR  FORD  CARS  TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS^ 

The  Ford  has  a  wonderful  motor.  Timed  with  a 
Red  Star  it  will  regain  and  retain  the  smooth- 
ness it  was  built  to  have. 

Red  Star  means  jure  fire.  Nothing  freaky  or  ex- 
perimental. Of  standard  design,  following  tried 
and  Proved  principles.  Built  extra  line  in  ma- 
terials and  workmanship  lor  Ford  owners  who 
are  tired  of  cheap  or  "trick"  timers— who  want 
sure  lirinu  and  lout!  service. 


Read 

how 
wall 
it's 
made 

Imiiic-Ii 


The  roller  assembly  is  highest  possihle  qual- 
ity: 1(1(1  point  rarli.m  tool  mccl  ioIIci.  ac- 
curately tamparod,  insures  uniformity  in 

hardness  and  wear.  Chrome  nickel  steel 
bushing  luirdened  throughout  grves  Ideal 
hearing  hir  rollcl.  Itacc  in  (line  cured  lilac, 
ud  finclv  polUlied     Dock  nut  net  pitly 


or  b  pv.    Nine  inspections  UitUN  perfection  u( 

workmanship  and  iiraltiitlls. 

Accept  no  substitute  I  \  out  g.uage  or  repairman 
ha><  Ked  Slaf<  or  <  an  gel  one  tor  you.  Curried  in 
stock  by  all  wholesale  houses. 

Gel  one  I      Auto  Components,  Inc.,  Drpl.  700, 


U  1\  l>v  mail  If 
yinir  ihslrr  lisin't 

It.     Hill     hr  Mil 


luOa  S  Mirhman 
A»e..  Chiriits 


-on  if 
■hell 


our  prnlf 

I  ml. 
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Have  More  Money 
Every  Month 

Would  you  like  to  be  sure  that  you  can  have 
extra  money  every  month  of  the  year?  That 
when  emergencies  arise  you  will  know  how  to 
get  money  to  meet  them?  That  you  can 
make  every  spare  hour  bring  you  rich  profit? 
That  in  spare  time  alone  you  can  build  up  a 
business  that  will  pay  you  and  pay  you  well, 
year  after  year? 

Mr.  Walter  Henderson,  who  lives  on  a 
rural  route  in  Arkansas,  is  sure  of  these 
things.  Ever  since  he  applied,  several  years 
ago,  for  authority  to  act  as  a  subscription 
representative  of  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and 
The  Country  Gentleman,  he  has  easily 
earned  extra  money  every  month. 

Hundreds  of  other  workers — in  the  coun- 
try, in  the  towns,  in  the  cities — are  sure  of 
these  things.  For  as  Curtis  representatives 
they  have  a  permanent  source  of  generous 
extra  profit  for  every  spare  hour  they  can 
devote  to  easy,  pleasant  work. 

If  you,  too,  would  like  extra  money,  just 
drop  a  note  or  a  postal  card,  TODAY,  to 
the  address  below.  No  experience  is  needed. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 

209  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


E 


dd  Pop-Corn 


And  Add  Profit.  Other  dealers  are  doing  it. 
Kingery's  No.  990  Combination  Contin- 
uous Corn-Popper  and  Peanut-Roasting 
Machine  offers  splendid  opportunity. 
Handsome,  durable,  efficient.  Gets  quick 
attention.  Creates  immediate  desire, 
thus  adds  extra  dimes  and  nickels  to 
Adds  profit  to  your  income. 


Corn  Popper» 
and  Peanut  Roasters 

Sizes  and  styles  for  all  classes  of  trade — 
Drug,  Grocery'.  Cigar,  Fruit,  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Confectionery".  General,  De- 
partment Stores,  and  Picture  Theaters. 
Machines  to  operate  by  hand,  steam  or 
electricity,  using  gas  or  gasoline  for  fuel. 
Add  Pop-Corn  and  Add  Profit.  Free 
book  tells  how.  Write  today. 
Kingery  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  141,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Established  "" 


FIATEMTC       BOOKLET  FREE 
'J\i  LIN  1  ij       HIGHEST  REFERENCES 
BEST  RESULTS     PROMPTNESS  ASSURED 
Watson  E.  Coleman.  Patent  Lawyer, 62i  FSt.. Washington, D.C. 


WRITE  FOR  CUR   Mliuu  O  n. 

free  books  on  ryiiiniRi&^o» 


620  Woolworth  Bldg.,  NEW  YOKE 
625  T  Street,  WASHINGTON,  B.  C. 
801  Tower  Bldg-.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Hobart  Bldg.,  582  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


TOUPETSandWIGS1 

*      CUSTOM  MADE  TO  FIT 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 

FREE  CATALOG 

FRANCES  ROBERTS  CO. 
100  Fifth  Ave.,  Dept.  67,  New  York 


PATCMTC       WRITE   for   free  illustrated 
Al  HilN  1  iJ.  su'de  book  and  "EVIDENCE  OF 
CONCEPTION  BLANK."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  of  invention  for  our 
free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  727  Ninth, Washington,  D.  C. 


2  Big  Oriental  Specials  While  They  Last 

18  inch  Japanese  unbreakable  Pearl  Necklaces  with  clasps — $4.00 
each.    Chinese  stained  Work  Baskets  3  in  a  nest — $4.50  per  nest. 
Above  prices  include  postage.    Send  money  order  to 
M.  Willkomm  St  Co..  409  Flatiron  Bldg..  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.S.A. 


of  modern  industrialism.  And  accordingly 
we  live  to-day  in  a  world  in  which  neither 
property  nor  employment  has  ever  been 
properly  moralized.  The  bulk  of  our  present 
social  and  economic  troubles  is  due  very 
largely  to  that. 

In  no  matter  is  this  muddled  civilization 
of  ours  more  hopelessly  at  sixes  and  sevens 
than  in  this  matter  of  the  rights  and  duties 
of  property.  Manifestly  property  is  a  trust 
for  the  community,  varying  in  its  responsi- 
bilities with  the  nature  of  the  property. 
The  property  one  has  in  one's  toothbrush 
is  different  from  the  property  one  has  in 
ten  thousand  acres  of  land;  the  property 
one  has  in  a  photograph  of  a  friend  is  differ- 
ent from  the  property  one  has  in  some 
irreplaceable  masterpiece  of  portraiture. 
The  former  one  may  destroy  with  a  good 
conscience,  but  not  the  latter.  At  least,  so 
it  seems  to  me. 

But  opinions  vary  enormously  on  these 
matters  because  we  have  never  really 
worked  them  out.  On  the  one  hand,  in  this 
matter  of  property,  we  have  the  extreme 
individualist  who  declares  that  a  man  has 
an  unlimited  right  to  do  what  he  likes  with 
his  own — so  that  a  man  who  owns  a  coal 
mine  may  just  burn  it  out  to  please  himself 
or  spite  the  world,  or  raise  the  price  of  coal 
generally — and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
the  extreme  communist,  who  denies  all 
property,  and  in  practice — so  far  as  I  can 
understand  his  practice — goes  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  everything  belongs  to  somebody 
else  or  that  one  is  entitled  to  exercise  pro- 
prietary rights  over  everything  that  does 
not  belong  to  oneself.  I  confess  that  com- 
munistic practice  is  a  little  difficult  to  for- 
mulate. Between  these  extremists  you  can 
find  every  variety  of  idea  about  what  one 
may  do  and  about  what  one  may  not  do, 
with  money  and  credit  and  property  gener- 
ally. 

Is  it  an  offense  to  gamble?  Is  it  an 
offense  to  speculate?  Is  it  an  offense  to 
hold  fertile  fields  and  not  cultivate  them? 
Is  it  an  offense  to  hold  fertile  fields  and 
undercultivate  them?  Is  it  an  offense  to 
use  your  invested  money  merely  to  live 
pleasantly  without  working?  Is  it  an  offense 
to  spend  your  money  on  yourself  and  refuse 
your  wife  more  than  bare  necessities?  Is  it 
an  offense  to  spend  exorbitant  sums  that 
might  otherwise  go  in  reproductive  invest- 
ments, to  gratify  the  whims  and  vanities 
of  your  wife?  You  will  find  different  people 
answering  any  of  these  questions  with  yes 
or  no.   But  it  cannot  be  both  yes  and  no. 


There  must  be  a  definable  right  or  wrong 
upon  all  these  issues. 

Almost  all  the  labor  trouble  in  the  world 
springs  directly  from  our  lack  of  an  effec- 
tive detailed  moral  code  about  property. 
The  freedom  that  is  claimed  for  all  sorts  of 
property  and  exercised  by  all  sorts  of  prop- 
erty to  waste  or  withhold  is  the  clew  to  that 
savage  resentment  which  flares  out  nowa- 
days in  every  great  labor  conflict.  Labor 
is  a  rebel  because  property  is  a  libertine. 

Now  this  untilled  field  of  conduct,  this 
moral  wilderness  of  the  rights  and  duties 
and  limitations  of  property,  the  books  of 
the  law  in  a  modern  Bible  could  clear  up  in 
the  most  lucid  and  satisfying  way.  I  want 
to  get  those  parts  of  Deuteronomy  and 
Leviticus  written  again,  more  urgently 
than  any  other  part  of  the  modern  Bible. 
I  want  to  see  it  at  work  in  the  schools  and 
in  the  law  courts. 

I  admit  that  it  would  be  a  most  diffi- 
cult book  to  write,  and  that  we  should 
raise  controversial  storms  over  every  verse. 
But  what  an  excellent  thing  to  have  it 
out,  once  for  all,  with  some  of  these  ran- 
kling problems!  What  an  excellent  thing 
if  we  could  get  together  a  choice  group  of 
representative  men — strictly  rationed  as 
to  paper — and  get  them  to  set  down  clearly 
and  exactly  just  what  classes  of  property 
they  recognized  and  what  limitations  the 
community  was  entitled  to  impose  upon 
each  sort. 

Every  country  in  the  world  does  impose 
limitations.  In  Italy  you  may  not  export 
an  ancient  work  of  art,  although  it  is  your 
own.  In  England  you  may  not  maltreat 
your  own  dog  or  cat.  In  the  United  States, 
I  am  told,  you  may  not  use  your  dollars  to 
buy  alcohol.  Why  should  we  not  make  ail 
this  classification  of  property,  and  the  re- 
straints upon  each  class  of  property,  sys- 
tematic and  world-wide?  If  we  could  so 
moralize  the  use  of  property,  if  we  could 
arrive  at  a  clear  idea  of  just  what  use  an 
owner  could  make  of  his  machinery  or  a 
financier  could  make  of  his  credit,  would 
there  be  much  left  of  the  incessant  labor 
conflicts  of  the  present  time?  For  if  you 
will  look  into  it  you  will  find  there  is  hardly 
ever  a  labor  conflict  into  which  some  un- 
settled question  of  principle,  some  unsettled 
question  of  the  permissible  use  of  property, 
does  not  enter  as  the  final  and  essential 
dispute. 

Editor's  Note — This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  six 
articles  by  Mr.  Wells.  The  next  will  appear  in  ar 
early  issue. 
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"As  hard  as  fire  and 
water  can  make  them" 

—The  Disston  file-maker 

Disston  makes  between  sixteen  and 
eighteen  million  files  a  year.  Some 
weigh  a  tiny  fraction  of  an  ounce. 
Others  135  lbs.  Some  are  for  a  lady's 
fingernails.  Some  for  gigantic  chunks 
of  steel. 

The  supreme  test  of  a  good  file  is 
in  filing  the  teeth  of  saws — steel  cut- 
ting steel.  And  nearly  a  half-million 
Disston  Files  are  used  yearly  in  mak- 
ing Disston  Saws — "the  saws  most 
carpenters  use."  No  wonder  Disston 
Files  eat  through  the  work  in  quick 
time!  No  wonder  the  experienced 
filer  enjoys  the  feel  of  a  Disston  File 
as  it  bites  into  the  toughest  metal! 

Disston  Files  are  Disston -made 
from  the  steel  to  the  packing  case. 
They  are  of  good,  true  steel,  "as  hard 
as  fire  and  water  can  make  them." 

Send  for  new  free  booklet,  "The 
File  in  History." 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  INC. 
Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


A  List  of  What  Disston  Makes 

And  in  these  Saws,  Tools  and 
Files  is  that  quality  found  in 

"The  Saw  Most  Carpenters  Use" 
Back  Saws 

Band  Saws  for  Wood  and  Metal 
levels 

Buck  Saws 

Butcher  Saws  and  Blades 
Circular  Saws  for  Wood,  Metal, 
and  Slate 
Compass  Saws 
Cross-cut  Saws  and  Tools 
Cylinder  Saws 
Drag  Saw  Blades 
Files  and  Rasps 
Grooving  Saws 
Gauges  —  Carpenters' 

Marking,  etc. 
lack  Saw  Blades 
lack  Saw  Frames 
land,  Panel,  and  Rip  Saws 
ears 

Ice  Saws 
Inserted  Tooth 

Circular  Saws 
Keyhole  Saws 
kitchen  Saws 

Cnives — Cane,  Corn,  Hedge 

Cnives  —  Circular — for  Cork, 

Cloth,  Leather,  Paper,  etc. 
Knives  —  Machine 
Levels — Carpenters'  and  Masons' 
Machetes 
Mandrels 

Milling  Saws  for  Metal 
Mitre-box  Saws 
Mitre  Rods 

One-man  Cross-cut  Saws 
Plumbs  and  Levels 
Plumbers'  Saws 
Pruning  Saws 
Re-saws 

Saw  Clamps  and  Filing  Guides 
Saw  Gummers 
Saw-sets 
Saw  Screws 
Screw  Drivers 
Screw-slotting  Saws 
Segment  Saws 
Shingle  Saws 
Slate  Saws  —  Circular 
Squares — Try  and  Mitre 
Stave  Saws 
Sugar  Beet  Knives 
Swages 

Tools  for  Repairing  Saws 
Tool  Steel 

Trowels  —  Brick,  Plastering, 

Pointing,  etc. 
Veneering  Saws 
Webs — Turning  and  Felloe 

Mm  i  .  11  partial  lint.  There  urc  thousands 
of  [tSflll   in   the  complete   DUvton  line. 


SAWS   TOOLS  FILES 
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The  American  Indian — realizing 
the  health-giving  value  of  meat 
in  building  tissue  and  stamina 
—  underwent  great  hardships  to 
insure  a  supply. 


Meat  adds  to  life 


Amongst  all  foods,  good,  sound, 
wholesome  meat  easily  stands  first. 
It  pleases  a  natural  taste,  satisfies 
a  normal  appetite,  adds  simple 
enjoyment  to  life,  and  furnishes 
the  nourishment  that  everybody 
needs.  It's  good;  and  it's  good  for 
you.  The  proteins  in  a  savory, 
juicy  piece  of  lamb,  beef,  pork,  or 
veal  are  essential  to  growth,  energy, 
and  enduring  health.  There  is  for- 
titude and  vigor  in  every  cut — the 
cheaper  as  well  as  the  higher  priced. 

But  meat,  like  all  foods,  must  be 
right — properly  dressed,  properly 
handled,  fresh,  pure,  sound,  whole- 
some. All  of  our  meat  products  are 
inspected  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 

It  is  Swift  &  Company's  business 
to  provide  you  with  this  vital  food 
and  to  safeguard  every  pound  of  it. 


This  is  a  service  which  only  an 
organization  nation-wide  in  scope, 
with  ample  facilities  and  with 
many  trained  experts  everywhere 
on  the  job,  could  hope  to  perform 
satisfactorily. 

The  supply  of  meat  fluctuates  be- 
cause farmers  send  more  animals  to 
market  at  one  time  than  at  another. 
This  makes  it  a  hard  job  to  distrib- 
ute just  the  quantity  needed  to  each 
city  and  town. 

Fresh  meat  is  perishable  and  must 
be  sold  within  a  few  days  after  it 
leaves  the  packing  house. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
we  must  have  so  many  branch  sales 
houses  and  refrigerator  cars  —  so 
that  this  perishable  product  will 
be  sweet  and  nourishing  when  it 
reaches  your  kitchen. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


Founded  1868 


A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  40,000  chareholders 


They  All  Like  It-Why? 

THE  taste  for  ginger  is  nearly  a  universal  taste. 
As  Clicquot  Club  Ginger  Ale  always  looks  and 
tastes  the  same,  and  is  sold  all  over  the  country,  all 
kinds  of  people  have  tested  it.  And  the  particularly 
mild  and  charming  blend  which  is  Clicquot  seems 
created  especially  for  the  "ginger  tooth"  that  nearly 
everybody  has. 

We  had  faith  long  ago  that  the  Clicquot  blend  was 
precisely  what  people  wanted.  It  was,  and  we 
intend  to  stick  to  the  same  blend  as  long  as  pure 
ginger,  pure  sugar,  spices,  and  bed-rock  spring  water 
can  be  obtained. 

Clicquot  Club  is  also  a  delightful  addition  when  a 
fruit  juice  beverage  is  desired.  It  blends  happily 
with  almost  anything  drinkable  —  and  they  all  like  it. 

THE  CLICQUOT  CLUB  COMPANY 
Millis,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


All  out-doors 


invites  your  Kodak 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 
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THERE  it  is — always  in  front  of  you, 
this  dainty  clock-watch  in  its  ivory- 
like case.  It  sits  on  your  dressing 
table,  fittingly  a  part  of  your  toilet 
set  —  a  luxury  and  yet  a  necessity. 

At  night,  from  a  table  by  your  bed, 
its  glowing  figures  and  hands,  made 
luminous  by  real  radium,  will  clearly 
and  pleasantly  tell  you  the  time  in 
the  dark. 

Its  name  is  Two-in-O-ie  because  it  gives 
two-fold  service:  in  its  case  as  a  clock ;  out 
of  its  case  as  a  time-piece  for  your  purse  or 
bag.  You  will  be  delighted  when  you  see  it. 

And  when  you  own  it,  you'll  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  prevent  other  members  of  your 
family  from  taking  possession.  Father  will 
want  it  for  his  desk  at  the  office,  and 
young  brother,  if  he  hasn't  an  Ingersoll 


utck  w'rtfi  a  Qlc 


online 


now,  will  be  tempted  to  "borrow"  it  on 
many  an  occasion. 

Its  range  of  usefulness  is  almost  un- 
limited: a  watch  for  traveling  and  clock  for 
the  summer  cottage;  in  the  kitchen  to  time 
the  cooking;  on  the  piano  to  time  the 
music  lesson;  near  the  telephone  for  con- 
venience in  making  appointments;  for 
timing  baby's  feeding;  in  the  sick  room; 
and  for  many  other  uses. 

The  lowness  of  the  price  will  surprise 
you.  Two-things-in-One,  watch  and  clock; 
day  time-piece  and  night  time-piece — and 
the  price  is  but  $3.75  complete  (Canadian 
price,  $4.25) — a  price  made  possible  by 
Ingersoll  quantity  production. 

You  can  buy  yours  at  any  store  that 
sells  Ingcrsolls.  The  Ingersoll  line  includes 
fifteen  different  nyodels  suited  to  the  needs 
of  all  members  of  the  famdy. 


Robt.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Montreal 


jJnqe'iAotf  ^f\adio(ite  Uwo-ifi-One 


At  the  Bedside 

I. lit  I, ml  in   tilt  tlnrh 


On  the  Desk 

—  /torn*    or   o/Yic « 


In  Purse,  or  I'mj'; 


Cloc.h  and  Watch 
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In  serving  her  delicious  C^afing  T^ish  specialties,  nearly 
every  woman  today  prefers  the  Community  C^afinZ  ^ish 
Set  to  the  ordinary  fork  and  spoon.  It  is  so  much  more  in 
keeping  with  the  intimacy  of  the  occasion. 
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I  am  a  progressive 
because  I  believe  in 
the  continuous  or- 
ierly  growth  of  hu- 
man institutions; 
that  the  world  is  not 
bundled  up  for  im- 
mediate delivery  into 
the  millennium;  and 
that  only  as  we  give 
:>f  our  lives  in  the 
sffort  to  replace 
human  wrongs  by 
human  rights  do  our 
institutions  grow.  I 
im  a  progressive  be- 
cause I  believe  that 
institutions  grow  only 
as  they  develop 
greater  depths  of  fel- 
owship  among  men 
in  our  laws  and  in  our 
-ustoms;  that  fellow- 
ship deepens  only  as 
those  who  enjoy  life 
more  abundantly 
than  their  brethren 
surrender  their  spe- 
cial privileges  in  the 
joy  of  service.  There 
is  no  danger  of  life 
coming  to  a  common 

level  of  mediocrity;  the  qualities  of  men  will  make 
differences  in  men  forever.  I  am  a  progressive  be- 
cause I  have  seen  men  of  high  qualities  give  and 
five,  and  grow  in  giving,  while  the  world  waxed 
better  for  the  gifts  it  got. 


The  Two  Young  Men  Had  the  Fire  to  Make,  the  Lever  to  Invent,  the  Wheel  to  Discover 


windpipes  of  a  slug- 
gish  majority. 
Such  a  career  is  the 
only  one  that  will 
get  you  anywhere 
in  politics.  Would 
you  have  unselfish 
comradeship  —  find 
it  there.  Thrill? 
Why,  thrills  fall 
like  hail  about  you ! 
Fun?  Why,  that's 
your  board  and 
keep  !  Success? 
It's  the  only  suc- 
cess politics  offers; 
to  sit  by,  all  sweaty 
and  panting,  after 
a  conspicuous  lick- 
ing, and  see  the 
other  fellow,  the  big 
champion,  eat  his 
words  and  swallow 
your  pabulum!  In- 
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IN  THE  beginning  there  were  Cain  and  Abel;  for  of  course  Adam  and  Eve  were  too 
busy  with  their  love  affairs  and  their  fall  moving  to  take  much  interest  in  politics. 
If  Adam  did  talk  politics  probably  it  was  to  recall  the  good  old  days  in  the  Garden. 
But  Cain  and  Abel  had  the  fresh  raw  world  on  their  hands;  good  roads,  trade 
relations,  the  suffrage  problem,  boss  rule,  armament,  the  school  question  and  taxation — 
all  were  unsolved.  The  two  young  men  also  had  the  fire  to  make,  the  lever  to  invent, 
the  wheel  to  discover,  and  a  lot  of  barbering  to  do  on  their  legs,  arms  and  back  hair. 
It  was  a  hard  world. 

It  seems  to  have  worried  Abel  more  than  Cain,  for  Abel  went  at  it  to  improve  the 
world  by  the  only  way  set  down  in  the  rules.  He  increased  his  taxes;  made  gifts  "more 
acceptable"  to  the  Lord.  So  on  the  cry  of  high  taxes  Cain  proceeded  to  put  Abel  out  of 
business.  And  that  started  the  everlasting  cleavage.  It  is  an  eternal  spiritual  law 
of  progress  that  the  world  grows  better  as  we  give  ourselves  to  it.  And  those  who  want 
to  give  are  forever  annoying  those  who  want  only  to  take. 

It  is  a  long  road  from  the  woods  altar,  where  Abel  paid  his  increased  tax  for  a  bet- 
ter world,  to  the  complex  civilization  of  to-day;  but  the  world  has  grown  because 
revolutionists,  insurrectos,  malcontents  have  cried  out  against  the  accepted  injustices 
of  our  yesterdays  and  have  given  their  comfort,  their  standing,  their  property  and 
sometimes  their  lives  to  advertise  the  better  way  forward.  The  heroes  of  the  Christian 
era  all  have  been  reformers.  And  standing  stalwartly  against  every  good  change  in  the 
world  have  been  hard-headed,  common-sense  men  who  have  said:  "The  world  is  good 
enough  as  it  is;  why  increase  the  taxes  to  make  it  better?"  The  sons  of  Cain  have 
fought  with  the  sons  of  Alwl  from  generation  to  generation,  always  losing,  but  never 
learning,  and,  alas,  never  forgetting. 

The  World  Pushed  Forward  by  Active  Minorities 

PHARAOH  and  Moses,  Pilate  and  Christ,  the  Medici  and  Savonarola,  Charles  and 
Cromwell,  King  George  and  Washington,  Douglas  and  Lincoln  I  Cain's  sons  always 
on  the  job;  Abel's  forever  on  the  move.  So  the  simpler  world  grows  more  complex,  and 
progress  follows  the  lure  of  justice.  Now  we  have  the  standpatter  and  the  progressive 
of  to-day  the  one  resist  ing  change  and  holding  his  perennial  office,  the  other  in  politics 
or  business  orf  religion  wrestling  with  the  machinery  about,  him,  polit  ical,  commercial  or 
religious,  merely  as  means  to  ends,  caring  little  for  the  counters  in  the  game,  but  greatly 
interested  in  the  stakes.  Altruism  in  politics  is  ephemeral,  but  its  results  are  immortal. 
The  progress  of  the  world  for  at  least  during  the  two  thousand  years  of  the  Christian 
era— has  followed  the  crucifixion  of  exalted  minorities  who  were  willing  to  fail  for  the 
success  of  their  ideals.  These  minorities  have  scared  the  daylights  out  of  the  sluggish 
majorities,  and,  though  the  minorities  have  passed,  their  phalanxes  broken,  their  legions 
scattered,  the  things  they  stood  for  have  prevailed. 

It's  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one  in  reform  politics;  but  personally  speaking  for  one 
who  has  enjoyed  the  game  and  is  eager  for  the  next  firefly  carnival,  I  know  of  no  career 
that  offers  more  temptation  to  a  young  man  about  to  enter  politics  than  to  join  the 
death  squad  in  some  exuberant  minority  and  jam  the  fear  of  God  down  the  resisting 


GUERNSEY 


cidentally  you  get 
a  few  hectic  weeks  or  months  or  years — it 
matters  little — in  power;  either  holding 
office  or  bossing  those  who  do  hold  office.  It's 
moore  a  great  life  if  you  don't  weaken!  Perhaps  a 
little  history  may  exemplify  my  meaning. 
Let  us  get  aboard  the  progressive  movement  when  its  upward  curve  began  following  the 
line  of  a  cat's  back — say  in  1909.  Roosevelt  still  was  in  the  African  jungle — or  just 
emerging  from  it.  For  a  year  President  Taft  had  been  an  island  entirely  surrounded 
by  men  who,  according  to  Senator  Dolliver,  "knew  exactly  what  they  wanted."  They 
desired  to  retain  the  existing  order — business  as  usual;  they  were  the  standpatters. 
They  were  good  men  in  the  light  of  their  day;  most  of  them  had  been  allies  of  President 
Roosevelt  when  he  was  in  power;  naturally  they  became  allies  of  President  Taft  when 
he  was  in  power.  If  Debs  had  been  President,  regularly  elected  as  a  Republican,  they 
would  have  been  his  allies  in  power.  It  was  the  power  of  regularity  and  the  regularity 
of  power  that  attracted  them.  Opposed  to  these  men  was  another  group  of  men — the 
progressives — who  knew  exactly  what  they  wanted.  They  also  were  good  men.  But 
they  had  a  low  opinion  of  the  existing  order.  They  felt  that  it  could  be  improved 
greatly  by  certain  definite  changes.  Those  changes  were  not  highly  revolutionary,  but 
mildly  evolutionary.  The  men  back  of  the  movement  for  change  were  festive  revolu- 
tionists, but  only  in  their  attitude  to  their  opponents— not  in  respect  to  the  changes 
in  controversy.    The  progressives  are  not  party-minded;  the  standpatters  are. 

The  Republican  Insurgency  Against  Uncle  Joe 

PRESIDENT  TAFT  following  President  Roosevelt  was  an  odd  fish.  The  two  men 
contrasted  at  every  point.  As  soon  as  Taft  was  nominated  the  differences  between 
the  two  men  began  to  shine.  "Meanwhile  I  do  wish,"  wrote  Roosevelt  in  December, 
1908,  to  the  writer  of  these  lines,  "that  you  would  write  in  the  most,  emphatic  manner 
to  Taft!"  And  in  due  course  the  new  President,  replied  that  he  realized  that  his  situa- 
tion was  such  that  he  would  probablyjmeet  t  he  condemnat  ion  of  the  ent  ire  West,  but  thai 
he  had  to  act  as  leader  of  the  Republican  Party  for  what,  he  deemed  its  larger  good. 
He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Republican  insurgents. 

At  that,  time  Taft.  was  bemoaning  to  Roosevelt's  friends,  and  explaining  to  his  own 
friends,  that,  he  had  not.  the  Roosevelt,  gift,  of  taking  the  people  into  his  confidence  and 
carrying  them  along  with  his  projects.  And  there  was  the  core  of  the  whole  matter;  il 
was  not  Taft 's  methods,  but  his  projects  that  caused  the  rebellion.  He  threw  over  the 
insurgent  friends  of  Roosevelt,  in  order  to  get  the  .Payne-Aldrich  TarilT  Hill  t  hrough 
t  he  exf  ra  session  of  Congress.  I  !e  got  it  t  hrotigh,  and  it.  wrecked  his  administ  rat  ion.  I  le 
could  see  success,  immediate,  substantial  and  material;  he  could  not  see  success  as  the 
triumph,  even  in  passing  failure,  of  a  principle. 

"1  have  got  to  regard  the  Republican  Party  as  the  instrumentality  through  which 
to  try  tf)  accomplish  something,"  he  wrote  in  a  letter  early  in  March,  1909,  when  the 
insurgents  were  rebelling  against  the  iniquitous  rule  of  the  Mouse,  which  Cannon  was 
holding.  "When  therefore  certain  Republicans  refuse  to  go  into  caucus,  and  stand  out, 
.'10  against.  190,  it.  would  be  a  sacrifice  of  every  interest  I  represent,  to  side  with  the 
insurgents,  however  much  sympathy  I  may  feel  wit  h  t  he  principle  in  respect  to  the  House 
rules  that  t  hey  seek  to  carry  out." 

He  could  see  "  .'10  against.  190,"  and  that  mattered,  .lust  four  years  later  in  the 
electoral  college  only  Utah  and  Vermont,  stood  with  the  Hit).  ;md  t  he  forty-six  other  states 
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stood  with  the  30,  and  a  few  months  after  that  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  Bill  was  discarded.  Shortsighted,  blind,  impracti- 
cal— what  dreamers  these  standpatters  are !  How  easy  it 
would  have  been  to  discipline  Cannon,  rebuke  those  who 
were  planning  the  Payne-Aldrich  Bill,  force  a  decent  bill 
through,  and  then  trust  to  the  power  of  regularity  to  bring 
the  recalcitrant  standpatters  into  line  with  a  reorganized 
Republican  Party. 

But  it  wouldn't  work  with  the  progressives.  You  can't 
force  men  into  line  who  want  nothing  more  than  the  joy  of 
dying  for  a  principle. 

How  they  frolicked  through  the  next  two  years!  What 
a  box  of  monkeys  their  campaign  against  Taft  and  the 
standpatters  was.  No  wan,  pale  dreamers  were  these  in- 
surgents, hitting  "the  long  trail,  the  hard  trail,  the  old 
trail,  the  trail  that  is  always  new !"  When  Roosevelt,  back 
from  Africa,  came  to  Kansas  to  dedicate  a  monument  to 
John  Brown,  and  gave  out  the  platform  of  the  New  Nation- 
alism— a  platform,  by  the  way,  that  had  just  been  adopted 
in  its  essentials  a  few  days  before  by  the  Kansas  Repub- 
lican state  convention  controlled  by  his  insurgent  friends — 
the  battle  was  formally  opened.  But  it  was  no  battle;  it 
was  a  romp.  The  Chicago  Republican  convention  of  1912, 
where  the  Roosevelt  forces  were  overwhelmed,  was  a  gor- 
geous Sunday-school  picnic  to  the  vanquished.  They  were 
singing  and  marching  and  hooting  and  jeering  at  the  victors, 
and  the  organization  of  the  Progressive  Party  was  merely 
the  concert  after  the  big  circus.  The  defeat  of  Roosevelt 
at  the  polls  in  1912  brought  no  rancor  to  the  progressive 
heart.  For  the  progressives  felt  victorious.  They  knew 
their  cause  was  vindicated;  that  their  program  was  in- 
delibly written  in  public  opinion. 

Still  Awaiting  the  Millennium 

THE  program  advocated  by  the  progressives  provided 
for  certain  economic  and  political  changes  which  have 
redistributed  somewhat  the  burdens  of  society,  and  some- 
what redistributed  the  powers  of  society  in  America. 
The  progressive  saw  a  new  world  in  these  projected 
changes,  and  so  took  off  his  coat  and  prepared  to  fight  for 
his  vision.  The  economic  changes  provided  for  taking  the 
burdens  of  accidents  in  industry  off  the  back  of  labor  and 
putting  them  upon  capital;  provided  further  for  the  sup- 
port of  dependent  mothers,  the  taxing  of  incomes,  the 
regulation  of  rates  of  public  utilities,  safeguarding  bank 
deposits  and  providing  for  flexible  credits;  provided 
further  for  a  readjustment  of  the  tariff  under  a  restate- 
ment of  the  principle  of  protection;  the  taxing  of  inherit- 
ances; shortening  the  hours  of  labor  by  legal  recognition 
of  the  eight-hour  day;  prevention  of  child  labor  and  en- 
forcing j  uvenile  education ;  the  making  of  public  sanitation 
a  public  affair,  abolishing  the  saloon— a  matter  whose 
political  expediency  many  of  the  less  hilarious  revolution- 
ists doubted;  regulating  competition  under  the  Sherman 
Act;  and  finally  conserving  the  sources  of  water,  coal, 
timber  and  minerals  for  the  public  use  and  benefit. 

How  mild  it  all  seems  now  that  it  has  been  really  estab- 
lished! But  what  goshawful  horrors  the  standpatters 
expected  to  fall  upon  the  land  if  the  program  was  achieved. 

The  political  part  of  the  program  of  the  progressive 
movement  which  particularly  affronted  the  standpatter 
was  the  establishment  of  the  direct  primary;  the  election 
of  United  States  senators  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people; 
the  introduction  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  and 
recall  in  cities  and  states;  and  the  enfranchisement  of 
women. 

This  part  of  the  program  is  secured;  the  primary  is  well- 
nigh  universal;  the  initiative  and  referendum  is  operative 
in  twenty-two  states, 
with  a  new  state  com- 
ing in  every  year  with 
unfailing  regularity, 
and  in  cities  more  than 
half  the  people  living 


under  the  power  of  direct  legislation;  the  recall  has  fallen 
by  the  wayside,  but  women  have  been  enfranchised  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  If 
ever  a  cause  was  triumphant  that  gala  revolution  of  the 
first  decade  of  the  century  scored  99  per  cent. 

And  yet  let  us  be  fair.  If  chaos  did  not  envelop  the 
earth  when  these  political  and  economic  raw-head-and- 
bloody-bones  devastated  us,  alas,  neither  did  the  sunrise  of 
the  millennium  glow  upon  the  misty  mountain  tops.  We 
were  both  fooled — standpatters  and  progressives.  So  let 
us  pause  betimes  in  this  merry  narrative  and  draw  a  moral 
and  adorn  a  tale  with  these  reflections!  The  secondary 
consequences  of  reform  are  unimportant.  A  reform  does 
exactly  what  it  is  primarily  expected  to  do;  that  is  all. 
Establish  the  primary  and  you  give  the  people  potential 
power;  but  you  don't  endow  them  incidentally  with  sense 
and  independence  and  leadership.  Tax  incomes  and  you 
tax  incomes;  you  don't  stop  big  incomes  or  make  their 
recipients  honest  or  patriotic.  You  regulate  competition 
in  business  through  a  Federal  trade  commission ;  but  you 
don't  bring  business  to  the  mourners'  bench  in  tragic  and 
remorseful  penitence.  You  enfranchise  women  but  you 
don't  help  politics  much;  you  only  broaden  the  lives  of 
the  women.  And  so  it  goes.  The  reform  pays;  but  it  does 
not  return  usury.  And  the  men  who  feared  this  cause  so 
cravenly  were  no  better  guessers,  nor  worse,  than  they 
who  hoped  too  extravagantly  for  it. 

In  the  first  years  following  Wilson's  inauguration  the 
New  Freedom  went  down  before  the  New  Nationalism, 
and  the  Democratic  majority  in  Congress  devoted  itself  to 
enacting  not  the  Democratic  but  the  Progressive  platform. 

By  1916  the  work  was  done;  new  issues  were  arising. 
The  cohesion  of  the  old  issues  was  gone.  New  alignments 
were  coming  and  the  progressive  movement  that  started 
in  1905  with  the  second  term  of  Roosevelt,  having  achieved 
its  aim,  as  nearly  as  human  aspiration  does  achieve  its  aim 
in  this  imperfect  world,  went  the  way  of  all  flesh.  The 
movement  left  us  much  better  than  it  found  us.  The  move- 
ment was  only  the  American  manifestation  of  the  liberalism 
that  was  stirring  civilization.  German  socialism,  Rus- 
sian democracy,  the  British  Liberal  Party,  Chinese  repub- 
licanism, each  border  and  blood  and  breed  was  responding 
to  the  call  of  the  times;  each  man,  Teuton,  Tartar,  Mon- 
gol or  American  blend,  spoke  the  language  of  his  own  land, 
and  each  in  his  own  tongue  recited  the  litany  of  change 
that  was  inspiring  the  soul  of  humanity. 

Standpatters  Claim  the  Credit 

IN  THE  face  of  this  universal  urge  in  the  human  heart  for 
a  better  world,  how  futile  were  they  who  stood  against 
it !  What  an  ignoble  defeat  was  theirs  from  their  own  stand- 
point, that  of  practical  men  making  a  real  fight  for  a  sub- 
stantial end!  All  that  they  cherished  fell.  All  that  they 
scorned  triumphed.  Yet  here  is  the  funny  thing  about 
your  standpatter:  The  progressive  program  of  ten  years 
ago  is  now  a  part  of  the  structure  to  which  in  this  new  day 
of  the  new  change  the  standpatter  is  pointing  with  pride. 
The  very  edifice  that  has  risen  in  spite  of  his  clamor,  builded 
in  the  face  of  his  wrath,  he  is  now  consecrating  with  his 
devotion.  For  it  is  the  established  order;  that  is  enough. 
How  can  a  man  with  a  sense  of  humor  be  a  standpatter! 
It  is  sufficiently  sad  to  have  to  see  one's  fondest  hopes  de- 
cay, to  find  the  things  one  cherishes  fade  into  the  unsub- 
stantial tissue  of  a  dream  that  is  dreamed !  Once  in  a  life- 
time that  would  be  a  punishment.  But  to  have  to  do  this 
over  and  over  again,  as  the  penalty  of  holding  office,  and 
then  to  cling  to  the  little  brief  authority  that  comes  with 
the  love  of  power — such  a  fate  would  seem  to  be  life's 


blackest  curse.  Yet  these  standpatters  who  love  office 
more  than  they  enjoy  a  laugh  are  thus  doomed  forever  to 
walk  backwards  out  of  life  into  the  oblivion  of  our  unlovely 
past.  Who  ever  saw  a  conservative  on  a  monument !  Or 
out  of  a  job !  Yet  he  holds  office  as  the  price  of  failure,  like 
an  Indian  who  swaps  land  for  whisky  and  beads !  He  is  in 
office  to-day  from  Moscow  on  the  left  to  Washington  on 
the  right.  This  is  the  day  of  the  standpatter,  but  also  he 
is  enjoying  the  haughty  spirit  that  precedes  a  fall. 

When  the  Nation  Woke  Up 

FOR  now  is  a  day  of  deep  reaction;  it  is  world-wide. 
America  is  merely  going  along  with  the  rest  of  confused 
and  disillusioned  humanity.  Hate  and  violence  that  are  so 
manifest  in  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  in  Russia 
are  of  the  same  piece  of  world  psychology  that  is  inspiring 
French  imperialism  and  British  Toryism  and  American 
conservatism.  Lenine  is  Judy  O'Grady,  and  the  stand- 
patter is  the  colonel's  lady,  and  hate  and  violence  are  the 
blood  of  their  veins. 

Oh,  the  Left  is  Left  and  the  Right  is  Right,  and  never  the 

twain  shall  meet, 
Till  two  strong  greeds  catch  the  average  man  on  the  lonely 

side  of  the  street! 

He's  there  now!  So  progress  is  deadlocked.  "Would 
you  go  with  that  thug?"  asks  the  Right,  pointing  to  the 
Left.  And  "  You  wouldn't  trust  that  thief !"  cries  the  Left, 
glaring  at  the  Right;  so  they  both  rob  him.  This  situation 
cannot  last— if  Western  civilization  survives.  Its  survival 
requires  progress.  And  progress  always  must  be  forward, 
and  it  must  move  in  the  middle  course.  America  will  have 
small  trouble  with  the  reactionary  Left  wing;  the  reac- 
tionary Right  wing  is  always  dangerous  in  America; 
somewhat  because  so  many  of  us  set  out  to  be  plutocrats 
that  we  have  a  sneaking  sympathy  with  plutocracy.  That 
sympathy  is  the  price  we  pay  for  our  American  liberty. 
And  that  large  peculiar  American  liberty — the  sort  which 
provides  for  social  equality  and  therefore  makes  it  possible 
for  every  boy  unattracted  by  the  presidency  to  be  a  pluto- 
crat if  he  will — is  responsible  for  our  peculiar  type  of 
American  economic  and  politicial  reaction  just  now.  We 
are  scared  stiff !  Dead  afraid  to  move  forward,  and  unable 
to  go  back.  It  is  the  war;  partly  the  inflation  of  the  war 
finance,  and  partly  the  inflation  of  the  war  hopes. 

Never  in  the  world  before  were  one  hundred  million  peo- 
ple so  thoroughly  exalted  as  the  American  people  were 
lifted  up  in  spirit  by  the  altruistic  promises  of  the  war.  We 
went  into  the  war  upon  a  surging  wave  of  idealism;  we 
thought  vaguely  but  we  felt  powerfully.  The  new  heaven 
and  the  new  earth  were  as  real  to  us  as  Mexico  or  Canada- 
just  across  the  border  of  to-morrow.  Everyone  denied 
himself  material  things,  everyone  indulged  himself  in 
aspirations.  We  began  to  realize  what  a  greedy,  tricky, 
unbrotherly  world  it  was  before  the  war — particularly  how 
mean  and  unchristian  we  were  here  at  home.  But  we  were 
penitent;  our  wings  were  sprouting.  We  were  en  route 
to  glory.  President  Wilson  had  Billy  Sundayed  us  into  a 
millennial  ecstasy.  He  went  to  Europe  in  December  after 
the  armistice,  and  exhorted  the  common  people  of  Europe ' 
into  a  fine  frenzy  of  hope.  His  fourteen  points  were  hazy, 
but  roseate.  However,  the  actual  governments  and  the 
real  governing  classes  of  Europe  are  and  always  have  been 
realists.  So  when  they  sat  down  with  the  President  at  the 
peace  conference — blooey  went  the  dream  of  the  world ! 

We  were  awake.  We  were  sober,  and  our  headache  was 
a  seventy-billion-dollar  debt  upon  mankind !  Instead  of 
making  peace  under  the  fourteen  points,  Europe  insisted 

upon  abrogating  even 
the  ten  command- 
ments. America  being 
at  least  consistent, 
(Continued  on 
Page  52) 


Wade  In,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  Water's  Fine  t 
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STATIC,  that  joyous  rainbow 
S  of  bricklaying,  that  laughing 
■J  god  of  awryness,  whispered  to 
elilah,  "Sit  here  in  the  reception 
om  and  I  will  deliver  into  your 
>nds  Samson." 

Static  meant  Delilah's  husband, 
ewart  Owen. 

It  must  have  been  a  seer  who 
.d  christened  her  Delilah,  for  she 
is  blessed  with  all  the  physical 
uipment  to  play  the  role.  Span- 
1,  one  would  say;  but  she  was 
nerican — from  the  West,  where 
much  that  is  beautiful  has  its 
ing.  The  arched,  thin-penciled 
tes  above  extraordinary  eyes,  and 
e  warm  glow  of  rose  on  the  olive 
eeks,  so  like  the  blush  on  a  graft 
ango,  might  suggest  a  Semitic 
icestry;  but  the  nose,  straight 
id  thin-chiseled,  contradicted  this 
duction.  The  lithe  figure  had 
e  sinuosity  of  a  Hindu  nautch 
rl. 

Static  did  not  keep  Delilah  wait- 
g.  A  hotel  page  swung  through 
e  reception  room  calling,  "Mr. 
wen ! "  and  at  a  snap  of  the  lady's 
lgers  handed  her  a  telegram. 
Delilah  looked  at  the  yellow  mis- 
^e  thoughtfully;  then  ran  a  thin 
iger  under  the  flap  carefully  and 
tracted  the  message.  As  she 
ad,  the  black  Spanish  eyes  burned 
:e  knobs  of  red  amber.  She  took 
card  from  her  hand  bag  and 
pied: 

Mr.  Stewart  Owen, 
King  James  Hotel, 
Toronto. 

Meet  Stella  six-forty  train  from 
iffalo  without  fail.  Love. 

Nevada. 

She  placed  the  telegram  back  in 
5  envelope,  resealed  it  and  asked 
ie  young  lady  at  the  counter  to 
.11  a  page. 

As  Delilah  turned  away  the 
>ung  lady  shot  a  knowing  look  at 
>r  assistant  and  said,  "Did  you 
e  her  eyes,  Sudbury?  They  sent 
shiver  through  me.  Somebody's 
for  it.  I  guess  it's  beauty  boy — 
[r.  Owen." 

When  the  page  appeared  Delilah 
iid,  "I'm  going  out.  Have  this 
legram  placed  in  Mr.  Owen's 

3X." 

Then  she  passed  up  the  marble 
air  to  a  corridor  that  looked 
)wn  upon  the  foyer,  took  the 
trd  from  her  bag  and  reread  it. 

"Meet  Stella!" 

There  was  no  Stella  in  the  rolls 

Owen's  family  or  her  own;  in 
.ct,  there  was  a  paucity  of  rela- 
ves  on  both  sides  of  the  house, 
'elilah's  mother  loomed  almost  solitary  in  her  genealogi- 
i!  retrospect,  for  together  they  had  fought  the  wolf, 
'elilah  passing  from  one  occupation  to  another.  It  was 
om  behind  a  counter  in  a  Spokane  department  store 
16  first  had  seen  Stewart  Owen.  The  big  athletic  hand- 
ime  chap  had  breezed  in,  a  smile  on  his  dark  face.  That 
as  two  years  before. 

No,  there  was  no  Stella  with  a  conventional  claim  on 
;ewart;  but  Delilah  knew  the  big  boy  she  had  married, 
id  she  was  as  imperious,  as  exacting  as  Cleopatra— not 
ilike  the  Egyptian  lady. 

The  disturbing  factor  of  the  telegram  was,  who  was 
,ella  and  who  was  Nevada?  "Love"  and  "meet  Stella" 
ere  quite  in  hubby's  best  style.  "Nevada"  assumed  to 
de  the  sender's  name.  Undoubtedly  Owen  had  been 
jiving  a  delicious  time  before  Delilah's  arrival  from  the 

est  three  days  ago. 

Then  the  lithe  figure  draped  forward  over  the  marble 
il  as  with  free  Western  gait  Stewart  Owen  swung  across 
e  main  floor  below,  his  soft  hat  slanted  rakishly  athwart 
s  well-poised  head.  She  saw  him  go  to  the  office  for  mail, 
id  over  at  the  cigar  counter  open  the  telegram.  He  ap- 
?ared  to  read  and  reread  it  —seemed  puzzled.  Finally  he 
it  it  in  his  pocket  and  entered  the  elevator. 


Then  the  Lithe 
Figure  Draped  Forward  Over 
the  Marble  Rail  as  Stewart 
Owen  Swung  Merest  the  Main  Floor  Below 


Delilah  waited  ten  minutes  and  then  went  up  to  their 
room.  She  had  been  shopping,  she  told  Stewart  as  she 
took  a  seat  by  the  window  and  proceeded  to  manicure  her 
nails,  waiting  for  her  genial  hubby  to  spin  the  fairy  tale 
she  knew  was  coming.  He  would  keep  the  Appointment  to 
meet  Stella;  he  was  a  broken  reed  where  pretty  girls  were 
concerned.  What  form  his  excuse  to  get  off  at  six-forty, 
the  dinner  hour,  would  take  was  interesting  her.  A  woman 
less  like  Cleopatra  would  have  had  it  out  there  and  then, 
with  an  embargo  on  meeting  Stella;  but  Delilah  wanted 
an  embargo  that  would  stop  other  Stellas  also. 

Presently  Owen  outlined  the  plan  he  had  been  concoct- 
ing. 

"Think  you  could  dine  alone  to-night,  girl?"  he  asked 
solicitously. 

"I  might  survive  it,"  Delilah  answered  laconically. 

"You  see,"  he  continued,  "the  Golden  Oriole  Mine 
fellows  are  down  from  t  he  North,  an' t  hey  want  me  to  dine 
with  them  at  the  club  an'  go  right  into  that  deal  no's  to  he 
ready  for  the  meeting  to-morrow." 

"Golden  Oriole!   Some  bird,  eh,  Stewart?" 

Me  shot  a  quick  look  toward  his  wife,  but  the  dark 
Spanish  face  held  nothing  hut  a  pausing  flit  of  humor.  Hi' 
knew  his  little  wife  and  her  passionate  temper.    He  had 


half  expected  a  flare-up  when  he 
spoke  of  leaving  her  alone,  even  if 
it  were  business. 

"But,  Tootie  dear,  why  not  in- 
vite these  men  to  dine  with  us?" 

The  boy  smile  that  had  showed 
even  white  teeth  in  the  mirror  be- 
fore which  Owen  was  brushing  his 
luxuriant  hair  faded;  but  he  was 
a  nimble-witted  youth,  and  he 
quickly  had  it. 

"Say,  Lilah,  do  you  want  me 
turned  out  of  the  hotel,  or  else  lose 
this  deal?  These  boys  have  just 
come  off  the  rocks.  They  ain't  had 
a  drink  for  a  month.  That's  where 
I  come  in  with  my  private  stock. 
The  prohibition  jakes  are  my  part- 
ners in  this." 

"I  thought  it  was  business." 
"Business  with  a  big  B,  girl. 
How  d'you  suppose  I  put  through 
that  Stikeen  deal  that  got  you 
'em  sparklers?   Wasn't  it  because 
I  was  a  good  mixer?" 
"And  the  Owen  smile." 
"  Right  you  are,  Lilah !  I  never 
got  bog  spavins  trottin'  with  the 
professors  in  a  college;  but  I  got 
what's  a  heap  better  asset — I  got 
to  know  men.  When  I  was  'bout 
seven  I  was  staked  to  a  bundle  of 
newspapers  and  told  to  get  out  and 
make  good." 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with 
this?"  Delilah  asked  in  a  bored 
voice  as  she  polished  her  nails. 

"Just  this,  girl:  I've  run  with 
real  men  so  long  I  know  how  to 
take  'em.   I'm  after  an  option  on 
the  Golden  Oriole." 
"Chasing  a  bird,  eh?" 
"You're  right,  girl,"  he  com- 
mented.   "Every  minin'  deal's  a 
bird,  an'  a  wise  guy  is  ready  with 
the  salt  to  drop  on  its  tail.  To- 
night 'em  fellows  will  try  to  put  me  under  the 
table,  but  little  hubby'll  be  there  sittin'  up 
takin'  nourishment  when  the  rest  are  mellow. 
Just  about  that  time  I'll  get  that  option  for 
thirty  days  on  the  Golden  Oriole,  an'  instead 
of  it  costin'  me  five  thousand  bucks  I'll  've 
give  up  five  bottles  of  wine.   See,  girl,  I've  got 
a  bunch  waitin'  to  take  over  the  mine  at  a 
million,  and  I  get  a  commission  of  ten  per  cent. 
Then  little  wine  rakes  down  ten  per  cent  of  that 
for  lollipops.  Get  me?" 

"Yes,  I  get  you,  Tootie.  You're  a  wonder!" 
Owen  wasn't  accustomed  to  much  praise  from 
Delilah,  but  he  flattered  himself  that  for  once 
he  had  done  exceedingly  well. 
"You  won't  be  late— no  all-night  game  of  cards?" 
"Sure  thing,  I'll  be  home !  Well,  I  can't  afford  to  throw 
away  a  hundred  thou  commission  for  the  fun  of  going  to 
bed  early.  I'm  like  the  bird.  If  he'd  catch  his  worm  the 
night  before  he  wouldn't  have  to  get  up  so  early.  See? 
Guess  I'll  start  toggin'  up  now." 

"  Dress  suit?  "  she  asked  abstractedly. 
"Why  dress  suit?" 

"  Don't  men  dress  at  the  club?  They  used  to  in  Denver." 

"They  don't  here,"  and  Owen  passed  into  a  clothes 
closet  that  was  literally  packed  with  expensive  suits. 

Delilah  watched  with  concealed  amusement,  his  fastid- 
ious selection  of  a'tirc.  Half  a  dozen  suits  were  thrown  on 
the  bed  and  studied  critically. 

"If  the  boys  just  off  the  rocks  are  in  for  a  pronounced 
pickle,  why  all  this  dude  stuff,  Tootie?  "she  asked  presently. 

"It's  part  of  the  game,  girl.  I  know  the  value  of  clothes 
when  a  man's  makin'  a  wealth  play.  Dig  that,  ring  with 
the  six-carat  rock  in  it  out  of  the  box.  I'm  goin'  to  wear 
this  dark-blue  suit,  with  the  small  silver  stripe,"  he  com- 
mented. "  Yank  a  drawer  open  and  find  me  a  pair  of  blue 
silk  socks  with  clocks  on  'em." 

Finally  he  was  attired  perhaps  twenty-live  per  cent 
overproof;  hut  something  in  his  athletic  build,  his  mus- 
cular springiness,  the  lithesome  swing  of  his  shoulders, 
precluded  a  criticism  of  foppishness.  He  certainly  was 
handsome.  Hut  under  t  he  circumstances,  to  (he  wife,  fum- 
ing inwardly,  t  his  was  not.  exact  I y  a  pleasing  knowledge. 

At  six  o'clock  Owen  said,  "  1  'II  go  down  to  the  lloor  now. 
Jack  Andrews  is  there,  and  we're  goin'  to  pull  off  a  race 
to-morrow.  Then  I'll  wander  on  to  the  club." 


is 
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people  lined  the  platform  waiting  for  incoming  friends. 
The  man  in  the  blue  suit  was  a  prominent  member  of  this 
group — Stella  was  to  be  met. 

With  the  heavy  veil  hiding  her  face,  Delilah  stood 
against  the  handrail  and  watched  the  giant  engine  puff 
laboriously  up  the  track  and  past,  the  train  coming  to  a 

halt  just  as  the  pas- 
senger  coaches 
reached  the  bridge. 

Then  the  stream  of 
passengers  flowed  in- 
ward, the  man  in  blue 
holding  himself  prom- 
inently in  view  and 


She  let  him  kiss  her,  and  Owen  had  no  sus- 
picion how  close  he  was  to  having  those  strong 
white  teeth  sunk  in  his  cheek.  As  the  door  closed  behind 
Stewart,  Delilah  sprang  for  it  like  a  roused  tigress,  turning 
the  key  in  the  lock.  The  suppressed  passion  that  she  had 
smothered  for  nearly  an  hour  swept  over  her  like  a  cy- 
clone tears  at  the  waters  of  Bengal's  Bay.  Her  face  was 
demoniac,  ghastly  white,  against  it  the  rouged  lips  like 
streaks  of  blood.  She  wreaked  her  fury  on  the  inanimate 
habiliments  of  the  offender,  hurling  the  suits  into  the  bath- 
room, his  discarded  boots,  his  collar,  each  stamp  of  her  feet 
hushed  bywords  of  imprecation. 

Owen's  picture  rested  upon  the  dresser  in  a  heavy  frame 
studded  with  gold  nuggets  he  had  brought  back  from  the 
Klondike.  A  swing  of  her  sinewy  hand  and  it  lighted  upon 
one  corner  on  the  tessellated  floor  of  the  bathroom,  the  im- 
pact shooting  it  out  of  shape. 

In  the  hallway  a  bell  boy,  slipping  along  with  a  tray  in 
his  hand,  stopped,  cocked  his  ear  toward  the  open  transom 
through  which  hurtled  expressed  passion  and  sounds  of 
disaster,  grinned  and  took  a  swipe  at  the  empty  air  with 
his  clenched  fist. 

A  literary  psychoanalyst  would  undoubtedly  have 
written  that  the  furious  beauty  now  sank  into  a  chair  and 
buried  her  face  in  hands,  with  a  flood  of  tears  coming  like 
rain  after  the  mad  clamor  of  thunder  and  lightning.  Not 
so  Delilah.  She  felt  good,  tonicked.  Her  velvet  body  rose 
upward,  and  through  thin  distended  nostrils  she  drew  a 
deep  breath  of  relief.  She  felt  good.  She  raised  her  taper- 
ing arms  and  with  light  touches  rearranged  her  hair  before 
the  mirror.  Then  she  brought  forth  the  half  dozen  suits  of 
clothes  from  the  bathroom  and  spread  them  on  the  bed 
with  the  same  debonair  negligence  that  Owen  had  used. 
She  picked  up  the  much-awry  gold  frame,  banged  one 
corner  on  the  mosaic  floor,  restoring  it  somewhat  to  its 
former  quadrangle. 

Then  she  stood  it  on  the  dresser,  and  addressing  the 
somewhat  groggy  portrait,  said,  "There,  Tootie,  the  maid 
dropped  you !  But  cheer  up,  there's  a  worse  fall  coming !" 

She  took  a  peep  at  her  wrist  watch. 

"Coming,  Stella,"  she  said,  discarding  her  slippers  for  a 
pair  of  walking  boots.  « 

A  dark  suit  and  a  turban  hat  with  a  very  heavy  veil 
completed  the  outfit.  She  walked  around  to  the  elevator 
that  carried  her  down  to  the  side  entrance.  Even  here, 
with  that  animal  cunning  of  which  she  was  largely  pos- 
sessed, she  walked  a  block  before  taking  a  taxi. 

"To  the  front  entrance  of  the  station,"  she  told  the 
chauffeur.  The  gatekeeper,  in  answer  to  a  question,  as- 
sured her  that  the  Buffalo  train  was  on  time;  it  would  be 
in  in  five  minutes— six-forty— on  Track  Six. 

Delilah  then  passed  through  the  gate  and  along  the  foot- 
bridge and  halted  just  above  where  the  passengers  from 
the  Buffalo  train  would  turn  to  pass  into  the  depot.  She 
knew  that  she  would  see  a  tall  figure  in  a  dark-blue  suit  on 
the  platform  below.  And  there  he  was,  with  eyes  trained 
on  the  two  ribbons  of  steel  that  trailed  to  the  west.  Men 
were  rushing  express  trucks  out  through  the  portal  of  the 
station,  and  on  the  platform  officials  were  darting  here  and 
there;   redcaps  were  scurrying  out  and  a  scattering  of 


He  Passed  it  Back  to  Omen 
Commenting,  "I  Guess 
Women's  Wuss'n  Hawses  " 


scanning  importunately 
each  girl  who  suggested 
Stella  or  Stella's  type. 
Once  or  twice  he  even  got 
somewhat  deliberately  in 
the  path  of  girls  who  were 
unattended. 

When  the  flowing  stream 
of  passengers  had  become 
attenuated,  reduced  ^to 
stragglers,  a  striking- 
looking  girl,  dressed  not  over  plainly,  hesitated  just  as 
she  came  to  where  Owen  waited,  put  her  suitcase  down 
and  looked  about  with  eyes  that  were' undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed of  expectancy. 

"Stella!"  Delilah  muttered.  "Gad,  I  know  her  class! 
I'd  know  her  in  a  thousand!" 

She  saw  hubby  step  up  to  the  girl  and  raise  his  hat. 
Delilah  could  not  hear  what  was  said,  but  she  saw  a  smile 
twitch  the  girl's  lips  clear  of  pretty  teeth.  Then  she  was 
speaking  to  Owen.  Whatever  it  was  she  had  said,  it 
suggested  that  somebody  else  was  expected,  for  she  kept 
turning  her  head  toward  the  station  as  if  searching  for 
somebody. 

The  passengers  had  all  gone  by  now,  and  she  saw  Owen 
pick  up  the  suitcase  and  march  through  the  exit  with  the 
girl.  They  were  lost  to  her  view  immediately,  and  though 
she  hurried  over  the  bridge  into  the  main  depot  and  down 
the  winding  stairs  to  the  cab  stand  and  car  line,  she  did  not 
get  another  sight  of  her  husband. 

However,  Delilah  was  quite  satisfied;   she  had  seen 
what  she  had  come  to  see.   She  was  collecting  souvenirs. 
She  had,  so  to  speak,  a  buried  ace  and  could  wait.  She 
took  a  cab  back  to  the  hotel,  went  to  her  room  for  a 
tidy-up  and  then  down  to  her  solitary  dinner. 

But  Static  was  working  overtime. 

As  Delilah  sipped  her  consomme  she  all  but  let  the 
spoon  fall,  and  no  wonder,  for  two  tables  down  was  now 
seated,  facing  her,  Stella. 

If  only  the  evil  genie  had  been  possessed  of  the  mis- 
guided audacity  to  outline  the  broad  shoulders  and 
sporty  head  of  Owen  at  the  same  table  the  little  scene 
of  temper  of  the  afternoon  would  surely  have  been  re- 
enacted  in  the  dining  room;  but  Stella  was  alone.  Still, 
it  was  like  Owen's  stupendous  arrogance  to  bring  the 
girl  to  the  King  James.   However,  of  course  he  was  in  ig- 
norance of  his  wife's  knowledge  of  the  telegram,  and  prob- 
ably calculated  they  could  use  the  hotel  as  a  base  from 
which  to  plan  many  little  excursions. 

Then  she  smiled  into  the  tiny  pool  of  consomme  in  its 
silver  bowl  as  she  thought  of  Owen's  predicament  for  the 
next  three  or  four  hours.  He'd  be  a  Wandering  Willie; 
he'd  have  to  make  good  his  bluff  about  the  dinner  at  the 
club  and  keep  out  of  the  hotel.  Evidently  something  had 
gone  wrong  in  the  Stella  business.  The  solitary  dinner  of 
the  girl  indicated  that  Owen's  plan  of  a  dinner  and  evening 
together  had  somehow  miscarried. 

Then  the  Spanish  face  hardened,  the  penciled  black  eye- 
brows drew  down  over  the  red-amber  eyes  as  a  sudden 
thought  flashed  to  her  mind  that  perhaps  this  was  a 
bluff — they  would  meet  afterward.  But  later  this  suspicion 
was  driven  from  Delilah's  mind,  for  she  saw  the  girl  reading 
a  magazine  in  the  corridor. 


Owen  also  had  dined  in  solemn  isolation  at  another 
hotel.  At  nine  o'clock  he  entered  the  King  James  by  the 
back  entrance,  took  a  seat  in  the  cafe,  and  summoning  a 
bell  boy  told  him  to  find  Mr.  Jack  Andrews  out  in  the 
rotunda.  He  added,  "  If  anybody  asks  for  me  say  I'm  not 
in — anybody,  see,  Jimmy?  " 

He  ordered  a  bottle  of  blue-print  beer  and  from  a  flasli 
multiplied  it  to  two  per  cent.  Presently  he  was  joined  bj 
the  Man  from  the  Desert. 

"Good  evening,  Andrews.  Sit  down  and  drink  some  oi 
this  horror,"  Owen  smiled.  "What  about  to-morrow, 
uncle?"  he  asked  when  the  waiter  had  gone. 

"Well,  son,  a  man  knoweth  not  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth,"  the  Man  from  the  Desert  said  solemnly,  with  i 
caressing  sweep  of  his  big  hand  down  the  gray  beard. 

"Still  guessin',  uncle?" 

"Yes,  hawse  racin'  is  always  guessin'.  The  certainties 
was  all  played  out  long  ago.  Jehu  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
hadn't  no  sure  thing — he  might've  upset." 

"Can't  Drummer  beat  that  lot  to-morrow  in  the  mik 

handicap?" 

"I  ain't  got  no  excuse  for  him  if  he  can't.  He's  as  fit  as 
a  jack  rabbit  in  the  time  of  lean  fodder." 

"  Then  why  all  this  mournfulness?  Your  voice  seems  tc 
come  up  out  of  your  boot  tops,  an'  you  ain't  no  croaker  as 
a  rule." 

The  patriarch  took  a  gradual  sweeping  look  at  their  sur 
roundings,  lowered  his  voice  half  an  octave  and  said 
"There's  a  hawse  in  that  race — Condor  is  his  name— thai 
can  mos'  beat  any  man's  hawse  for  a  mile.  If  it  was  < 
mile'n'  a  quarter  Drummer'd  hold  him;  he'd  race  over  thi 
top  of  him  at  the  finish  as  he's  feelin'  now.  But  Condor,  i! 
the  money's  ridin'  him,  can  run  that  mile  under  1:39  flat.' 

"Then  he  ought  to  win,  uncle?" 

"  Condor  oughter  do  a  lot  of  things  he  don't  do — that  is 
not  too  often,  son.  If  Condor'd  win  every  time  he  ough 
to  he'd  be  three  to  five  every  start.  But  if  you  was  to  tak< 
a  look  at  the  form  book  you'd  see  he  wins  'bout  three  race: 
a  year — at  odds  of  twenty  to  one.  He  belongs  to  a  kind 
hearted  man  in  Chicago,  an'  when  he's  cleaned  out  th> 
books  he  lets  'em  get  theirs  back  from  the  sucker  public' 

"  I  get  you,  uncle.  What  price'Il  Condor  be  to-morrow? ' 

"  He  ain't  started  for  some  time,  an'  his  last  four  race 
was  bad.  He  never  run  up  here  before,  an'  a  handicappe 
is  gener'ly  lenient  on  a  strange  hawse,  'cause  he's  kinde 
only  got  his  form  to  go  on;  he  ain't  had  his  eye  on  tha 
hawse's  performance  in  a  race.  That's  why  Condor's  in  a 
a  hundred  an'  eight  pounds  to-morrer.  Handicapped  on  on 
of  his  good  races,  he'd  carry  a  hundred  an'  sixteen.  An 
other  thing,  in  his  bad  races  he  was  rode  gener'ly  b; 
Burker;  his  last  two  good  races  he  was  rode  by  the  owner' 
'prentice  boy,  Binkle." 

"A  well-rounded-up  combination,  uncle." 

"Yes,  racin's  tough  enough  without  a  man  gettin'  care 
less  'bout  any  part  of  it.  Now  Condor  knows  Binkle— 
guess  they  sleep  together — an'  Binkle  knows  his  boss  we 
enough  to  ride  to  orders.  He  ain't  old  enough  in  the  gam 
yet  to  string  with  the  books.  He's  got  to  tie  to  the  ma 
that's  got  his  papers  on  him.  An'  Binkle  is  here — I  see  hii 
this  mornin'." 

"If  Binkle  rides  it'll  mean  they're  out  to  win." 

"No,  it  won't;  it  won't  mean  nothin' — it'll  mean  wuss' 
nothin';  it'll  mean  more  guessin',  for  Binkle  has  rode  hi) 
some  bad  races  too.  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Owen,  there  ain't  n 
man  can  outguess  ol'  Hummin'  Bird — that's  what  the 
call  Condor's  owner,  'cause  when  he's  on  the  wing  yo 
can't  ketch  him. 
Unless  you  can  find 


out  somethin'  as  to 
his  money  bein' 
down  you'd  bes' 
leave  it  alone." 

"Well,  the  betting  to-morrow 
ought  to  show  it  then." 

"No,  it  won't.  He  won't  bet  a  dollar  here  at  the  trac 
His  money'll  be  plunked  down  in  Buffalo,  New  Yor 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  at  the  las'  minute.  They  wor 
get  no  time  to  wire  it  back  to  the  tracks.  Hummin'  Bi 
an'  his  pals've  got  a  smooth  organization." 

"A  bunch  of  big  crooks,  eh,  uncle?"  Owen  said. 

"I  don't  mind  a  man,  when  he's  sort  of  up  agin  it  wit! 
big  feed  bill,  easin'  up  on  his  hawse  for  a  couple  of  races  < 
get  a  good  price  on  him;  but  it's  this  takin'  the  crook- 
end  of  it  an'  playin'  it  all  the  time,  same's  this  Chica^ 
bunch,  that  spoils  racin',  sends  it  to  the  bad  lands 
Andrews  declared  mournfully. 
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"Well,  uncle,  you're  the  doctor.  We've  cleaned  up  a 
tuple  of  times.  What'll  we  do?  1  won't  put  up  any  holler 

I  lose  five  thousand,"  and  Owen  grinned. 

"But  I  would.  I've  got  to  take  more  care  of  your  money 
lan  my  own.  You  see,  son,  I've  got  to  stay  with  the  game, 
Y  I'll  always  get  mine  back;  but  if  a  racin'  man  stings  a 
'ttor  two  or  three  times  he  quits." 

'I  get  you,  uncle." 

"I'm  gettin'  old,  son,  an'  I've  got  my  eye  on  a  leetle  farm 
3wn  in  ol'  Kentuck'  that  I  kinder  calc'lated  on  buyin'  an' 
ttlin'  down  on." 

"Get  married,  Mr.  Andrews?" 

The  patriarch  coughed  and  stroked  his  beard. 

"Hawses  is  bad  enough,  son.  I  mean,"  he  added  apolo- 
!tically,  "for  me.  I  know  hawses  an'  I  don't  know 
omen.  You  got  a  purty  wife,  an'  I  guess  'bout  half  your 
orries  is  settled." 

Stewart's  strong  white  teeth  gleamed  in  a  fascinating 
nile.  "Settled,  eh?  Yes,  they're  settled  one  way." 
"As  I  was  sayin',"  Andrews  added,  "I  figgered  by 
ingin'  Drummer  up  here  for  this  circuit  I'd  come  mighty 
gh  payin'  for  that  farm.  He's  in  a  couple  of  stakes 
at'd  half  pay  for  it  without  no  bettin',  an'  he's  good  jus' 
>w.  I've  been  nursin'  him  along,  workin'  him  in  his 
ces.  That's  all  they  was  to  him — jus'  workouts.  I  ain't 
rowed  nobody  down.  When  they  asked  me  'bout 
rummer  I  told  'em  he'll  win  if  he  can,  but  he  don't  seem 
be  as  good  as  he  was.  He  ain't  been  in  the  money  for 
ur  races.  The  boy  ain't  takin'  him  in  his  lap  at  all — jus' 
at  Drummer  needed  all  'em  races  to  get  where  he's  at 
>w.  In  this  handicap  to-morrer  there's  eight  entries  an' 
ree  good  hawses,  Condor,  Drummer  an'  May  Fly.  The 
hers  don't  count;  they  ain't  no  bus'ness  there.  Drum- 
er  can  beat  May  Fly,  an'  I  figgered  that  we'd  clean  up, 
luse  I  didn't  know  Condor  was  here  till  this  mornin'. 
rn  crooks  don't  advertise  nothin'." 
"Put  the  pen  through  Drummer's  name  then,  uncle, 
on't  start  him  if  you  think  Condor  can  beat  him." 
"The  handicap's  wuth  three  thousand  dollars,  an'  I'd 
si  sore  if  I  scratched  Drummer  an'  Condor  was  a  cold 
.wse,  'cause  my  hawse  can  beat  the  rest  of  the  bunch. 
1  jus'  run  for  the  purse  if  I  don't  get  a  whisper  I  can 
pend  on.  Anyway,  I  always  figger  that  luck  for  or 
ainst  in  a  race  is  as  good  as  seven  pounds.  If  Condor 
is  to  have  some  bad  luck — get  pinched  off  a  couple  of 
nes,  or  pinned  on  the  rail,  Drummer  might  beat  him. 
it  I  got  to  get  up  early  an'  go  to  the  track,  so  I  guess  I'll 
i  up  to  my  stall." 

"I've  got  to  hang  around  for  a  while,"  Owen  said,  "be- 
use  of  this" — he  drew  the  Stella  telegram  from  his 
pcket  and  passed  it  to  the  Man  from  the  Desert. 
Andrews  deliberated  over  the  wire.  He  seemed  to  study 
curiously.  He  passed  it  back  to  Owen  commenting, 
[  guess  women's  wuss'n  hawses." 

"You  see,  I'm  kind  of  hidin'  out,  uncle.    I  made  a 
ay  to  wifie  that  I'd  got  a  minin'  deal  on,  an'  skipped 
»wn  to  the  train  to  give  this  bird  the  once-over." 
"Who's  Nevada?"  the  patriarch  asked. 
"You  can  search  me;  and  also  continue  on  your  de- 
ctive  work  about  Stella.  They're  new  ones  on  me." 
"Stella  didn't  turn  up,  eh?" 
"There  you  are,  uncle!  I  don't  know, 
bere  was  a  princess  got  off.   I  stacked 


yellow  slip  of  paper.  "Could  it've  been  for  some  other 
Stewart  Owen?"  he  queried. 

"No,  I  asked  in  the  office.  There  hasn't  been  a  Stewart 
Owen  in  the  hotel  since  that  Frenchman  discovered  Can- 
ada." 

"Come  up  to  my  room,"  Andrews  said.  "I've  kinder 
got  an  idee.  This  telegram  don't  look  like  all  on  the  sur- 
face. There's  a  leetle  somethin'  familiar  in  a  couple  of 
words." 

Up  in  the  room  the  gray-whiskered  John  opened  a  bag, 
brought  forth  an  old  leather  pocketbook,  extracted  some 
papers  that  were  soiled  brown  on  their  many  foldings  and 
laid  them  on  the  table. 

"Pull  up  a  stool,  young  man,"  he  said.  "Let's  see  if  we 
can  do  some  detective  stuff.  Fust  let  me  ask  you  some- 
thin'.  D'you  ever  get  any  code  messages  'bout  bettin' 
on  hawses?" 

"No;  I  wouldn't  know  how  to  figure  one  out." 

"You  would  if  you  had  a  key — these're  keys.  Another 
thing,"  he  continued,  "was  you  expectin'  any  word  from 
any  racin'  man  'bout  hawses?  " 

"Not  that  I  recollect.  You  see,  I'm  always  travelin' 
with  a  pretty  swift  bunch,  an'  when  we've  had  a  few  shots 
there's  patter  spilled  to  no  end.  Sometimes  a  fellow  when 
he's  mellow  is  goin'  to  send  me  a  dog;  another  time  it's  a 
thousand  shares  of  minin'  stock  in  a  new  flotation.  Nothin' 
ever  comes  of  it." 

"Give  me  that  telegram,"  the  Man  from  the  Desert 
said.  With  the  telegram  on  the  table  in  front  of  him  he 
compared,  one  by  one,  the  dilapidated  sheets  of  paper. 
"  D'you  ever  do  anythin'  partic'lar  generous  for  any  racin' 
man,  'specially  a  feller  you  knew  in  Nevada?"  he  asked, 
looking  up. 

"Say,  uncle,  I've  got  a  bunch  of  I  0  U's  would  stuff  a 
pillow,  but  as  to  rememberin'  who  they're  from  I  ain't 
got  time." 

"There's  three  words  in  that  wire,  son,  that  ain't  got 
nothin'  to  do  with  a  girl  called  Stella.  There  ain't  nobody 
mutt  enough  to  stick  that  word  'love'  in  there  about  a 
girl,  an'  I  reckon  if  he  knowed  you  well  'nough  to  wire  you 
he  wouldn't  need  to  put  in  'without  fail,' 
would  he,  son?" 

Stewart  laughed. 

"He  wouldn't,  pop." 

"I  thought  it  might  be  a  code  wire  on  a 
hawse.  They  gener'ly  put  in  somethin'  like 
that — that's  the  part  to  egg  a  feller  on.  I  got 
a  lot  of  codes  here,  but  there  ain't  one  of  'em 
is  anythin'  like  that.    I  wouldn't 
give  shucks  for  most  code  messages. 
They're  gener'ly  sent  out  by  touts; 
an'  often  a  tout  sends  out  four  dif- 
'rent  hawses  in 
the  same  race, 
so's  if  any  one 
of  'em  wins  he 


gets  his  rako-o(T  from  the  bettor— gener'ly  figgered  at  'bout 
the  proceeds  of  a  fiat  twenty-five-dollar  bet  for  him.  But 
I'm  so  upset  over  this  Condor  hawse  that  I'm  gropin'  for 
anythin'. 

"There  won't  nobody  here  at  the  course  know  anythin', 
but  there  might  be  a  leak  in  Buffalo  that  the  money  was 
there  waitin'  to  back  him." 

"Say,  uncle,"  Owen  exclaimed,  "you  asked  me  some- 
thin' a  minute  ago.  There  was  a  bookmaker — Flannigan 
was  his  name — was  flat  broke  an'  I  lent  him  a  roll  to  go 
on  with — two  thousand  iron  men." 

"Did  you  get  it  back?" 

"You  bet  I  did!  He  seemed  to  climb  right  onto  the 
hogback  of  a  lucky  streak  with  that,  an'  he  sent  it  to  me 
from  Chicago." 

"Would  he  be  likely  to  sign  a  wire  Nevada?" 

"You  can  search  me,  uncle!  I'm  no  ouija  board." 

The  old  man  sighed. 

"I  ain't  got  a  code  nothin'  like  that  wire.  Here's  one 
that's  got  a  word  opposite  each  letter  from  A  to  Z.  A 
man's  got  a  hawse  named  John,  f'instance.  He'll  write  in 
his  wire  the  word  opposite  J,  then  the  word  opposite  0, 
then  the  word  opposite  N.  That  means  the  fust  two  and 
the  last  letter  of  the  hawse's  name.  You've  got  a  code 
same's  he's  got,  an'  you  jus'  decode  the  message  by  it. 
These  other  codes  is  mostly  variations  of  that.  But  none 
of  'em  works  out  that  wire  you  got." 

"Then  this  isn't  a  code  wire  about  racing,"  Stewart 
declared.   "It's  nothin'  like  that." 

"I  ain't  sure  it  ain't.  This  chap  might  be  a  leetle  bit 
cleverer,  an'  made  up  one  of  his  own  away  off  from  the 
others.  The  girl  didn't  turn  up,  did  she?" 

"I'm  not  so  sure,"  Stewart  declared  with  a  grin.  "I'm 
goin'  to  find  that  out.  I  got  a  hunch  this  princess  is  Stella 
right  enough.  She  might've  got  wise  that  my  wife  is  here, 
an'  is  stringin'  me." 

(Continued  on  Page  44) 


)  against  her  with  my  just-t  rie-nicest-evcr,  but.  she  put 
>  an  alibi;  she  wasn't  Miss  Stella,  sin'  wasn't,  looking  for 
e;  said  she  was  looking  for  a  redcap  to  carry  her  suit- 
se.  Get  me?  Bern'  in  it.  an'  all  to  the  beans,  no  to 
eak,  I  grabbed  the  suitcase;  but  she  popped  on  a  street 
r  with  a  fare-thee-well  grin,  an'  I  ain't  seen  her  since." 
"I>et.  me  see  that  telegram  again,  son."  The  old  man 
emed  strangely  interested  in  the  few  words  typed  on  the 
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PRIMITIVE  peo- 
ples have  ever 
shown  a  tendency 
for  apt  nomenclature. 
There  must  be  sufficient 

reason  to  justify  the  bestowing  of  a  title.  Many  moons  ago 
an  infant  chief  of  the  Bannocks  lived  well  into  his  second 
summer  without  giving  evidence  of  any  outstanding  char- 
acteristic, and,  of  natural  consequence,  remained  without 
a  name.  The  wise  men  of  the  Bannocks  watched  him 
eagerly,  but  he  neither  snarled  like  the  bobcat  when  angry 
nor  sank  his  tiny  nails  into  the  soft  flesh  of  his  mother  like 
the  young  of  the  cougar.  His  infantile  wails  were  no  more 
akin  to  the  leering  howls  of  the  coyote  than  they  were  to 
the  squall  of  the  red  fox  or  the  hoot  of  the  big  gray  owls. 

His  father,  war  chief  of  all  the  Bannocks,  was  much 
mortified  and  would  have  none  of  him.  Loudly  he  pro- 
claimed the  child  the  son  of  his  mother,  with  no  whit  of 
male  blood  in  his  veins,  and  he  publicly  waived  all  fatherly 
interest  in  the  monotonous  offspring.  The  infant,  how- 
ever, even  in  the  face  of  paternal  indifference,  highly 
prized  the  chief,  his  father.  The  babe  learned  to  walk. 
Some  three  days  after  essaying  his  first  toddling  steps  he 
issued  forth  from  the  tepee  and  wandered  to  the  far  end 
of  the  village,  where  the  warriors  sat  in  solemn  conference, 
there  to  sort  out  his  father  and  lean  against  his  knee. 

Angrily  the  old  chief  bade  him  begone.  The  infant  ac- 
cepted the  paternal  edict  without  remonstrance,  turned 
and  retraced  his  steps.  Some  moments  thereafter  the 
head  medicine  man  of  the  Bannocks  uttered  a  startled 
grunt  of  surprise.  The  babe,  on  this,  his  first  lone-handed 
sortie  in  the  open,  had  unerringly  threaded  the  maze  of  a 
hundred  wigwams  and  returned  to  his  own. 

"Talagwa,"  quoth  the  medicine  man.  "The  Traveling 
Otter."   And  the  infant  chief  was  named. 

The  legends  of  those  who  keep  no  written  records,  but 
instead  pass  history  from  generation  to  generation  by 
word  of  mouth,  are  apt  to  become  colorful  as  time  goes  on, 
each  tribal  historian  putting  upon  them  the  seal  of  his  own 
interpretation.   So,  too,  in  tongues  of  limited  vocabulary, 
one  word  is  apt  to  mean  many  things,  perhaps  pages,  ac- 
cording to  the  eloquent  construction  put  upon  it 
by  orators  of  succeeding  generations  or  the  con- 
nection in  which  it  is  used. 

The  name  of  the  young  chief  implied  many 
things.  The  otter,  unlike  most  water-loving  ani- 
mals, is  a  great  traveler.  The  tracks  of  the 
coyote  in  the  snow  reveal  a  shifting 
course  as  their  maker  has  prowled 
in  search  of  food.  The  looping,  aim- 
less wanderings  of  lynx  and  bobcat 
appear  to  have  been  written  on  the 
white  page  of  the  hills  without  pur- 
pose or  destination.  But  when  an 
otter  travels  overland  from  one 
stream  to  the  next,  he  lays  his  course 
in  the  most  direct  route  and  holds 
it  without  deviation. 

Talagwa,  the  infant's  name,  de- 
noted variously  —  that  he  would 
ever  choose  the  direct  route; 
that  others  might  follow  him 
and  feel  all  confidence  that 
after  many  days  on  the  game 
trails  he  would  lead  them  out 
at  exactly  the  predetermined 
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Talagwa  Heard  a  Rustle  In  the  Grass  Behind  Him  and  Turned.    A  Sinister  Head  Was  Thrust  From  a  Clump 
of  Wild-Rose  Brush  at  the  Edge  of  an  Aspen  Clump 


point  which  was  their 
destination;  all  this 
and  much  more;  boiled 
down,  it  simply  meant 
that  the  young  chief 
would  be  possessed  of  an  unerring  sense  of  direction.  It 
was  predicted  that  he  would  render  great  service  to  his 
people  and  would  never  suffer  defeat  till  such  time  as  age 
should  dim  his  powers  and  he  should  lose  his  way  in  the 
hills. 

Legendary  history  reveals  to  us  that  these  words  were 
good.  Talagwa's  prowess  was  proverbial  among  all  those 
tribes  that  traveled  the  Great  Bannock  Trail  through  the 
northwest  hills.  It  is  said  that  he  might  blaze  a  spruce 
with  his  tomahawk  in  a  jungle  of  down  timber,  and  that 
years  later  he  could  journey  for  three  days  across  strange 
country  and  strike  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  tree  with- 
out going  round  it  to  make  sure  it  was  the  same  trunk 
previously  blazed.  He  brought  great  glory  to  his  tribe, 
and  not  till  reaching  the  century  mark  did  his  powers  fail. 
Then,  indeed,  did  he  one  day  mistake  south  for  north  and 
lead  a  hunting  party  into  the  country  of  the  Grovants, 
there  to  be  slain  by  the  arrow  of  a  stray  hunter  of  that 
savage  tribe. 

His  followers  carried  him  back  to  the  land  of  the  Ban- 
nocks and  he  was  buried  in  a  robe  of  finest  otter  skins, 
tanned  by  the  most  skillful  squaws.  Across  his  breast  was 
laid  a  mighty  pelt,  the  prime  skin  of  an  otter,  said  to  be 
the  largest  ever  taken  in  the  hills.  And  there  was  great 
sorrow  at  this  passing  of  the  chief  who  had  shown  such 
small  promise  at  his  birth  a  century  before. 

A  hundred  moons  later,  after  the  Bannocks  were  gone 
from  the  hills,  another  Talagwa,  descended  in  a  straight 
line  from  that  mighty  otter  whose  pelt  had  graced  the  dead 
form  of  the  Bannock  chief,  was  born  into  the  world  some 
five  feet  underground  and  directly  below  the  ancient  tepee 
site  where  the  infant  chieftain  had  first  seen  the  light  of 
day.  And  Talagwa,  the  young  otter,  gave  as  little  promise 
of  future  character  as  had  his  namesake  of  long  ago. 

His  mother  had  taken  over  the  tunnel  of  a  bank  beaver 
for  her  temporary  home.  In  the  dark  interior  Talagwa 
groped  helplessly.  He  felt  another  sprawling  shape  and 
recoiled.  Its  warmth  attracted  him  and  he  dragged  him- 
self toward  it  once  more  and  huddled  close  beside  it.  Two 
other  tiny  creatures  joined  them  and  the  four  baby  otters 
slept  in  the  dark  hole.  The  pangs  of  hunger  roused  Talagwa 
and  he  drew  away  from  the  other  small  bodies,  groping  in 
the  velvet  black  of  his  damp  cavern.  There  sounded  z 
gurgle  of  water,  a  few  splashing  drops  falling  back  to  the 
surface,  and  the  rustle  of  a  heavy  body  approaching  the 
nest  hole  through  a  tunnel.  The  tiny  squeaks  of  four 
young  otters  greeted  the  returning  mother.  Her  sleek 
oily  fur  had  shed  the  water  and  she  was  scarcely  damp  when 
she  sprawled  on  her  side  to  enable  her  hungry  offspring  to 
feed.  For  an  hour  after  feeding  they  slept,  then  roused, 
and  gorged  once  more  before  the  she  otter  left  them,  with 
only  a  sucking  gurgle  of  water  to  indicate  her  point  of 
departure. 

This  life  was  all  that  Talagwa  knew  of  the  world  for 
a  period  of  two  weeks.  The  straight  milk  diet  was  begin- 
ning to  pall  and  Talagwa  felt  the  need  of  other  food  to 
supplement  that  furnished  by  his  mother.  He  did  not 
know  what  this  craving  was,  but  his  little  muzzle  was 
thrust  from  side  to  side  and  he  sniffed  eagerly.  There  was 
an  attractive  odor  about  his  nest  mates  and  frequently 
he  shoved  his  muzzle  deep  into  the  fur  of  some  brother  oi 
sister  and  inhaled  the  meat  smell.  It  augmented  th( 
craving. 

Then  one  day  his  mother  returned  and  a  rich  flavo 
drifted  to  his  nostrils.  He  nosed  a  fresh-killed  fish  aw 
the  craving  became  almost  an  ache.  He  extended  a  tonguf 
and  drew  it  across  the  object  and  the  taste  was  sweet 
still  the  hunger  was  unappeased.  This  angered  him  and  hi 
sank  his  tiny  teeth  in  it — and  snarled,  backing  away  witl 
his  prize,  and  ready  to  defend  it  against  all  comers.  Fo 
with  that  first  crunch  of  teeth  he  had  learned  of  meat ! 

Talagwa  worried  the  trout  and  tore  morsels  of  crisi 
firm  flesh  from  it.  Another  day  and  the  three  other  youni 
otters  were  eating  fish. 

There  came  a  day  when  Talagwa  grew  restless  whil< 
his  den  mates  slept,  and  he  crawled  away  from  them.  Th» 
hole  narrowed  and  he  rounded  the  bend  of  a  tunnel  sonr 
six  feet  beyond.  A  queer  gray  light  fell  across  his  eyes 
For  perhaps  a  minute  he  peered  ahead  while  his  eyes  wer 
becoming  adjusted  to  the  light.  As  he  started  on  he  foun< 
that  he  could  stand  upon  his  short  legs  and  advance  « 
that  fashion.  Bright  light  flooded  upon  his  head  fror 
above  and  he  paused  again,  then  drew  himself  up  th 
incline  toward  the  mouth  of  an  opening  that  the  ban 
beaver  had  used  in  going  forth  to  the  aspen  grove  behinc 

An  abrupt  rise  of  some  two  feet  halted  him.  He  reare 
on  his  hind  legs,  but  his  head  failed  to  clear  the  holt 
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She  Moved  Jl  cross  the  Bar,  a  Fish  In  Her 
Jaws,  and  the  Three  Young  Leaped  Eagerly 
After  Her  and  Sought   to  Seize  the  Food 
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Above  him  were  queer  feathery 
branches  that  waved  softly 
and  held  his  attention.  The 
dt  was  fringed  with  green  grass  and  he  regarded  this 
■owth  curiously.  He  turned  and  scuttled  back  down  the 
innel  at  the  sound  of  his  mother's  return. 
Thereafter  restlessness  assailed  him  continually  and  the 
)llowing  day  he  trailed  his  mother  till  she  slid  smoothly 
om  sight.  It  seemed  that  the  floor  of  the  tunnel  had 
}sorbed  her.  Talagwa  reached  forth  a  paw  toward  where 
i  had  last  seen  her  form  in  the  darkness.  The  foot  sank 
i  something  soft  and  cool.  It  had  a  delicious  feel  and  he 
inged  forward  and  sank  in  the  water.  His  head  popped 
5ove  the  surface  and  he  swam  easily.  The  pool  was  long 
id  narrow  and  he  played,  swimming  the  length  of  it  till 

I  was  lifted  by  the  swirling  heave  of  a  body  rising  from 
le  deep.    He  snarled  with  sudden  fear  and  anger  as  he 

II  back  to  the  water.  The  tempting  odor  of  fish  reached 
im,  and  he  knew  that  the  monster  was  but  his  mother 
burning  with  fresh  meat. 

Later  he  noted  that  the  water  at  the  far  end  of  the  pool 
id  a  queer  greenish  quality.  It  attracted  him  as  had  the 
?ht  at  the  other  end  of  the  tunnel.  Twice  he  plunged  well 
eneath  the  surface  of  the  water  to  peer  at  this  strange 
■een  effect,  then  dived  and  propelled  himself  toward  it. 
e  slid  along  the  water-filled  tunnel  and  was  suddenly 
irrounded  by  greenish  light.  Below,  it  was  deeper,  more 
ke  the  floor  of  the  den;  above,  it  was  brilliant  and  allur- 
ig,  so  he  rose. 

His  head  broke  surface  and  he  was  appalled  by  the 
nmensity  of  his  surroundings.  He  saw  land  and  swam 
>ward  it,  a  dozen  times  his  own  length,  and  nestled  close 
>  the  bank.  There  seemed  no  limit  to  his  surroundings, 
bove  him  towered  great  trees;  the  strip  of  water  ex- 
■nded  far  off  in  either  direction.  Upstream  the  current 
ickled  across  a  riffle  and  the  sparkle  of  the  sun  on  the 
ater  at  this  point  attracted  him.  A  great  bird  stood  in 
le  riffle,  almost  motionless,  occasionally  turning  his  head 
dewise  to  peer  down  into  the  water. 

Someway  Talagwa  knew  that  this  movement  differed 
om  the  movement  of  the  leaves  above  him  or  the  smooth 
ide  of  the  current.  He  crawled  out  upon  ashflf  of  the  bank 
id  fastened  his  eye  upon  this  creature.  The  great  blue 
Ton  folded  his  neck  and  slept.  Talagwa  ducked  warily 
*  a  flitting  shape  swept  overhead  wit  h  a  raucous  chuckle, 
he  kingfisher  pitched  to  the  point  of  a  bleached  snag  and 
atched  the  curl  of  backwater  below  him.  The  heron 
iddenly  unkinked  his  long  neck  and  Stretched  to  his  full 
■ight,  head  twisted  back  to  gaze  upstream.  He  rose  wit  h 
n  ungainly  flapping  of  wings  and  swept  past  Talagwa  a 
izcn  feet  above  the  water.  Next  the  kingfisher  took 
ght  and  the  young  otter  heard  the  thud  of  heavy  feet. 


Another  queer  creature  halted  on 
the  opposite  shore  and  seemed 
to  strike  out  with  a  slender  wand. 

Stillson,  the  trapper,  sought  a 
mess  of  trout  for  his  dinner. 
After  the  lapse  of  perhaps  a  minute  he  noted  the  little 
animal  on  the  far  shore. 

"Talagwa — Traveling  Otter,"  he  said.  "Right  young 
he  is.  The  den  is  somewhere  close." 

The  gruff  sounds  struck  fear  to  the  heart  of  the  young 
otter  and  he  seemed  to  shrink  in  size  as  he  sat  very  still  and 
even  tried  not  to  breathe. 

Stillson  knew  well  the  ways  of  the  otter.  This  youngster 
had  not  been  long  from  the  den  and  when  startled  would 
head  directly  for  it,  the  trend  of  his  flight  betraying 
whether  the  den  was  up  stream  or  down.  Talagwa  sat 
motionless  and  had  about  decided  that  the  great  creature 
across  from  him  intended  no  harm.  Then  it  made  a  cu- 
rious swift  move.  There  was  a  tremendous  splash  as  a  rock 
struck  the  water  just  before  Talagwa,  a  piercing  whistle 
that  jarred  his  eardrums,  and  he  took  to  the  stream.  As 
the  water  closed  over  him  the  trapper  could  not  determine 
whether  his  course  lay  up  stream  or  down,  for  the  young 
otter  had  made  his  dive  square  across  the  current.  Still- 
son watched  and  made  out  a  dark  shape  moving  swiftly 
toward  him,  well  down  beneath  the  surface  of  the  clear 
water.  Then  it  disappeared  beneath  his  very  feet. 
Talagwa,  even  in  his  excitement,  had  returned  straight 
to  the  mouth  of  his  tunnel  in  a  single  dive. 

An  old  beaver  drag  led  up  the  bank  and  Stillson  knew 
that  somewhere  beneath  the  surface  would  be  the  entrance 
to  the  deserted  resort  of  a  bank  beaver;  that  the  she  otter 
had  made  use  of  it  for  a  den  instead  of  following  her  usual 
custom  of  denning  in  a  beaver  house  rising  above  the 
surface  of  some  pond.  He  prospected  the  grassy  bottom 
well  back  from  the  shore  and  found  several  crumbling 
exits.  Old  trails  led  from  these,  but  they  were  grass-grown 
and  showed  long  disuse.  The  old  otter  had  used  only  the 
underwater  entrance,  which  revealed  no  sign.  But  a  taint 
of  fish  pervaded  the  air  that  leaked  from  the  mouth  of  the 
holes.  In  the  soft  mud  bottom  of  one  the  man  made  out 
the  day-old  tracks  of  a  baby  otter,  the  ones  left  by  Talagwa 
on  his  first  curious  wanderings. 

"They  will  leave  before  fur  is  prime,  and  travel  far," 
Stillson  prophesied.  "But  from  time  to  time  they  will 
return.  Then  I  will  pinch  their  toes." 

It  was  another  two  days  before  the  rest  of  Talagwa's 
family  joined  him  in  the  open.  The  four  youngsters 
romped  in  the  water  and  Talagwa  watched  his  mother 
perform  a  wonderful  feat.  The  she  otter  climbed  the  bank 
at  the  point  where  the  old  beaver  drag  scored  a  groove  in 
it.  The  water  dripped  from  her  fur  and  sprinkled  the  sur- 
face of  hard  earth.  When  she  reached  the  top  her  fur  was 
dry,  but  the  trail  was  damp  and  she  lay  flat  on  her  belly 
KM  slid  flown  it,  occasionally  shoving  with  her  short  hind 
legs.  After  a  dozen  trips  the  trail  was  soaked  and  the 
weight  and  drag  of  her  body  had  worn  it  smooth  and  sleek 
as  grease.  She  no  longer  required  the  shove  of  hind  feet 
to  propel  her,  but  could  now  slide  like  an  arrow,  forelegs 
folded  back  along  her  sides,  and  plunge  deep  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

Twice  Talagwa  essayed  the  steep  ascent,  only  to  find 
that  his  infant  le^s  buckled  and  let  him  fall  back  to  the 


stream.  On  the  second  day  he  succeeded,  and  found  the 
breathless  slide  exhilarating.  Thereafter  he  made  endless 
journeys  up  the  bank  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  the  plunge. 
His  short  legs  grew  stronger  with  this  exercise,  and  after 
two  weeks  in  the  open  he  had  nearly  attained  the  size  of 
a  full-grown  mink.  Twice  he  braved  the  unknown  and 
swam  a  hundred  yards  from  the  den,  but  always  he  was 
assailed  by  sudden  panic  over  his  own  temerity  and  re- 
turned in  a  series  of  long  dives. 

Then  one  day  he  stopped  at  the  top  of  the  bank.  Al- 
ways before  his  eagerness  to  strike  the  slide  had  been 
uppermost  and  the  start  of  his  plunge  had  been  almost 
simultaneous  with  his  gaining  the  crest.  But  now  he 
lingered  to  gaze  back  into  the  rank  grass  behind  him.  At 
last  he  ventured  a  few  feet  into  new  territory,  only  to 
whirl  and  leap  for  the  chute  that  led  to  safety.  On  each 
succeeding  trip  he  ventured  a  little  farther,  till  eventually 
he  explored  the  surface  for  fifty  yards  around.  Bedded 
deep  in  the  grass  were  curious  circles  of  stones,  the  tepee 
rings  of  an  ancient  camp,  the  stones  having  been  used  in 
lieu  of  pegs  to  secure  the  circular  bottoms  of  the  tepees. 
He  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  largest  ring  of  all.  This  had 
been  a  mighty  wigwam,  some  twenty  feet  across,  the  abode 
of  a  chief,  but  Talagwa  did  not  know. 

He  heard  a  rustle  in  the  grass  behind  him  and  turned. 
A  sinister  head  was  thrust  from  a  clump  of  wild-rose  brush 
at  the  edge  of  an  aspen  clump.  Big  round  eyes  peered 
forth  as  the  cat  surveyed  the  scene  before  him,  the  hot 
scent  of  young  otter  pervading  the  whole  atmosphere. 
The  glaring  pupils  settled  on  the  young  otter  and  instantly 
the  bobcat  crouched  and  sprang.  Even  as  the  eyes  met  his 
own  Talagwa  had  leaped  for  safety  with  the  queer  doubling 
jump  of  his  bench-legged  tribe.  He  had  no  time  to  make 
the  otter  slide,  but  headed  instead  for  a  heavy  clump  of 
grass  in  the  center  of  the  tepee  ring.  His  second  jump 
carried  him  to  it  and  he  fell  headlong  into  the  opening  he 
had  visited  but  once  before,  and  that  time  below  the 
surface  on  his  first  trip.  But  he  did  not  misgauge  the  spot 
an  inch,  diving  straight  to  the  very  center  of  the  hole  just 
as  the  claws  of  the  killer  grazed  his  rump. 

Thus  Talagwa,  Traveling  Otter,  had  justified  his  name 
in  the  identical  spot  where  his  namesake  had  earned  the 
title  in  the  long  ago.  For  the  grass-grown  tepee  ring 
marked  the  ancient  abode  of  a  Bannock  chief  at  the  head 
of  a  populous  village. 

The  beaver  tunnel  was  large  and  as  Talagwa  scurried 
down  it  the  cat  dipped  in  after  him  and  followed.  The 
spotted  hunter  paused  for  one  brief  sfiiff,  knowing  that  a 
she  otter  was  more  than  a  match  for  his  own  prowess  when 
encountered  underground.  That  split  second  of  hesitation 
gave  Talagwa  t  he  start,  and  I  he  water  closed  over  him  as 
he  dived  for  the  outside  just  as  the  cat  reached  forth  a 
hooked  paw  to  seize  him.  The  frenzied  manner  of  his  exit 
apprised  the  mother  that  all  was  not  well  within,  and  she 
started  her  counter  dive  to  enter  almost  before  Talagwa 
broke  surface.  The  cat  had  beat  a  hasty  retreat  and  the 
teeth  of  tin-  enraged  otter  clamped  on  his  rump  as  his  fore- 
paws  hooked  the  outer  edge  of  the  hole  through  which  he 
ha«l  entered  ten  seconds  past,  lie  tore  himself  from  this 
grip  and  lied  to  the  shelter  of  the  aspens. 

The  young  otters  were  as  full  of  play  as  a  litter  of 
puppies,  :i  distinct  departure  from  the  ways  of  their  rela- 
tive;, for  the  otter  belongs  to  the  weasels,  and  the  play  of 
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most  other  weasel  folk,  excepting  the  young  of  the  skunk, 
consists  of  mock  battle  and  bloodshed — and  all  too  fre- 
quently is  not  confined  to  imitation  strife  but  becomes  very 
real.  But  Talagwa  and  his  kinsfolk  wrestled  and  romped 
in  the  water  from  sheer  love  of  play.  The  four  of  them,  in 
attempting  to  keep  one  another  from  the  slide,  would  often 
come  down  it  in  a  tumbling  mass  and  struggle  for  su- 
premacy six  feet  under  water. 

A  huge  dog  otter  appeared  on  the  scene  and  lingered 
with  the  family  for  an  hour.  He  was  a  stranger  to  Talagwa, 
even  though  the  grizzled  old  fellow  was  his  father.  There- 
after the  dog  otter  visited  them  at  frequent  intervals.  This, 
too,  was  a  departure  from  true  weasel  custom,  at  variance 
with  the  habit  of  the  tribe. 

The  boar  mink  is  never  permitted  to  come  near  the  den 
of  his  mate,  nor  is  the  male  of  the  weasel.  Even  the 
mother  skunk  will  fly  at  the  throat  of  a  buck  of  her  species, 
though  he  be  her  own  mate,  if  perchance  he  attempts  to 
enter  the  place  where  her  young  are  cached.  For  the  key- 
note of  the  weasel  tribe  is  stark  ferocity,  and  the  males  are 
all  too  prone  to  dine  off  the  young  of  their  own  kind.  The 
dog  otter  does  not  share  the  responsibilities  of  rearing  his 
offspring  and  he  takes  long  journeys  by  himself,  but  he 
does  return  for  an  occasional  romp  with  his  mate,  and  his 
young  never  suffer  harm  at  his  hands;  and  there  is  much 
evidence  to  indicate  that  the  dog  otter  rejoins  his  family 
group  in  the  early  fall  when  the  young  com- 
mence their  journeying  to  see  the  world 
under  the  guidance  of  the  mother.  Perhaps 
this  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  to  most 
of  the  weasel  tribe  every  living  thing  that 
moves  is  food,  a  fair  target  for  claws  and 
fang,  while  the  diet  of  the  otter  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  fish.  Occasionally  he 
varies  this  by  rising  to  seize  a  duck  or  goose 
asleep  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  there 
is  no  reliable  evidence  that  any  four-footed 
creatures  are  included  in  his  bill  of  fare,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  even  slays  the  muskrat, 
which  inhabits  his  own  element  and  would 
be  easy  prey  to  the  otter  if  the  big  weasel 
was  so  inclined. 

Talagwa's  appetite  increased  and  the  old 
otter  was  forced  to  fish  almost  continuously 
to  supply  sufficient  quantity  of  food  for  her 
ravenous  family.  There  came  a  time  when 
Talagwa  felt  always  a  slight  pang  of  hunger, 
as  if  he  never  had  quite  enough  fish  to  supply 
his  needs.  This  sensation  was  uppermost 
when  he  dived  into  a  deep  hole  under  the 
bank. 

There,  in  the  clear  water,  he  suddenly 
saw  meat  just  before  him.  The  goggle  eyes 
of  the  big  trout  glared  at  him  and  the  fins 
were  stiffly  outstretched.  A  ray  of  sunshine 
touched  the  edges  of  the  translucent  fins  and 
the  tail  with  light.  Talagwa  moved  forward 
to  partake  of  this  banquet  so  unexpectedly 
set  before  him.  His  meal  disappeared  with 
a  lightning  dart.  He  looked  anxiously 
about  him,  and  at  last  made  out  the  goggle 
eyes  peering  from  a  dim  cavern  under  the 
roots  of  a  mighty  spruce.  When  his  prey 
darted  off  once  more  Talagwa,  enraged  at 
this  unheard-of  thing,  darted  in  pursuit. 
The  fish  he  had  known  in  the  past  had  all 
reposed  quietly  on  a  sandbar  or  on  the  floor 
of  the  den,  to  be  eaten  at  leisure.  Here 
was  one  that  refused  to  be  eaten. 

The  young  otter  took  to  exploring  the 
pools.  Fish  were  easy  to  sight  but  very 
difficult  to  secure,  but  he  persisted  and  at 
last  surprised  a  whitefish.  It  endeavored 
to  dart  past  him,  but  his  jaws  closed  on  it  with  a  swift  side 
snap  and  he  withdrew  to  the  edge  of  a  bar  and  feasted. 

As  he  finished  he  observed  the  approach  of  his  mother, 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  family.  She  moved  across  the 
bar,  a  fish  in  her  jaws,  and  the  three  young  leaped  eagerly 
after  her  and  sought  to  seize  the  food.  Back  against  the 
bank  was  a  landlocked  pool  left  in  a  depression  of  the  bar 
when  the  floodwater  of  a  few  days  past  had  receded,  and 
in  this  basin  she  deposited  the  fish.  For  an  instant  the 
squawfish  seemed  stunned,  then  revived  at  being  returned 
to  his  own  element,  and  he  darted  away  as  a  young  otter 
reached  for  him.  The  three  hungry  youngsters  took  to  the 
water  in  search  of  their  food.  Talagwa  hopped  across  the 
bar  to  join  them,  but  before  he  reached  the  scene  the  little 
lake  was  yellow  from  the  sediment  stirred  up  by  their 
combined  exertion.  The  she  otter  left  them  exploring  its 
murky  depths  and  soon  returned  with  a  whitefish. 

From  then  on  she  made  them  work  for  their  meals.  Thus 
does  the  cat  bring  home  to  her  kits  a  crippled  mouse, 
the  mother  skunk  a  disabled  grasshopper,  all  to  teach  the 
young  that  live  active  meat  is  food,  instructing  them  in  the 
game  of  life.  And  thus  in  some  fashion  are  the  young  of 
the  wild  things  educated  in  the  school  of  the  wild  as  surely 
as  the  young  of  the  human  kind  are  sent  to  learn  in  the 
schools  of  men. 


Talagwa  enjoyed  the  sport  of  fishing.  There  was  excite- 
ment in  the  swift  pursuit  through  the  cold  depths  of  the 
stream,  a  thrill  of  joy  in  the  first  crunch  of  jaws  on  the 
elusive  prey.  Soon  he  would  take  no  food  from  his  mother 
unless  very  hungry.  As  he  explored  the  bottom  of  the 
stream  for  a  hundred  yards  each  way  he  passed  and  re- 
passed the  shadowy  forms  of  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
themselves  on  the  submarine  hunt  for  meat. 

When  they  had  become  expert  in  this  most  necessary 
art  the  she  otter  marshaled  them  one  night  and  led  the 
way  downstream.  Talagwa  glanced  back  from  the  first 
bend,  the  old  home  behind  him,  off  at  last  to  see  the  world 
and  rove  the  hills.  Talagwa,  Traveling  Otter,  had  come 
into  his  heritage  as  a  free  lance  of  the  lakes  and  streams. 

For  miles  they  followed  the  creek  till  it  broke  into  a  vast 
sheet  of  water.  There  were  great  beaver  colonies  round 
the  margins  of  the  lake,  with  houses  rising  from  pools 
dammed  up  where  streams  joined  the  lake.  Most  of  these 
were  untenanted,  for  Stillson  had  trapped  this  territory 
the  season  past.  The  she  otter  chose  another  stream,  the 
Klootsin  River,  flowing  out  of  the  lake.  At  every  feasible 
point  they  found  otter  slides  made  by  other  families,  now 
gone  on  travels  of  their  own,  and  at  each  of  these  ready- 
made  playgrounds  they  tarried  for  a  romp.  After  moving 
downstream  for  some  thirty  miles  they  turned  off  up  a 
tributary  creek  that  broke  in  from  the  right,  and  followed 
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it  to  the  very  head,  crossed  over  a  low  divide,  traveling 
overland  for  ten  miles  to  the  tip  prong  of  another  creek 
that  led  them  down  to  the  Rickaree.  Their  course  lay  up- 
stream along  this  little  river  to  another  lake,  then  up  a 
creek,  another  stretch  of  overland  travel,  and  Talagwa 
found  himself  on  the  head  of  Cache  Creek,  his  home  stream. 
A  day's  journey  down  this  brought  him  to  the  old  den,  and 
here  the  otter  family  lingered  for  two  days. 

The  nights  were  crisp  and  cold,  the  long  grass  was  stiff 
and  white  with  frost  of  mornings,  and  paper  ice  formed  on 
the  surface  of  still  pools.  An  early  snow  fell  and  melted. 
Another  storm  shed  a  two-foot  layer  of  white  across  the 
hills.  The  afterstorm  cold  of  the  high  country  clamped 
down  in  its  wake  and  a  half  inch  of  ice  formed  on  the 
beaver  ponds.  The  streams  were  still  open,  flowing  swift 
and  dark  between  shores  of  fluffy  white.  The  fur  was  begin- 
ning to  prime. 

Stillson  had  taken  to  prowling  the  hills  to  lay  out  his 
trap  lines  for  the  winter.  His  territory  was  large,  extend- 
ing from  the  Klootsin  to  the  Rickaree,  roughly  bounded 
by  Talagwa's  route  of  travel.  He  had  three  outlying 
cabins  besides  the  one  that  served  as  base  camp,  and  in 
these  he  stored  food  and  bedding  for  the  winter's  work. 
He  picked  trap  sets  for  his  fox  lines  on  the  bald  ridges  of 
the  divides,  laid  out  marten  lines  along  heavily  timbered 


slopes,  selected  those  ponds  where  fresh  cuttings  revealed 
the  presence  of  a  few  surviving  beaver  left  over  from  his 
inroads  of  a  season  past;  and  as  he  followed  the  streams 
he  noted  every  otter  slide  along  their  shores.  His  traps 
were  strung  out  and  cached,  ready  to  be  set  when  the  flesh 
side  of  a  pelt  showed  flint  white. 

Talagwa  came  down  Cache  Creek  after  still  another 
snow.  At  times  he  swam  in  the  swifter  stretches  that  were 
free  of  ice;  at  the  bends  he  left  the  stream  and  cut  across. 
Just  above  the  old  den  was  a  riffle  and  above  this  a  long 
smooth  stretch  that  was  frozen  over,  and  he  traveled  its 
length. with  the  unique  style  of  locomotion  peculiar  to  his 
tribe.  Talagwa  was  very  long  and  his  legs  were  very  short, 
with  a  vast  stretch  of  body  between  hind  and  fore  quar- 
ters. He  moved  with  short  leaps,  all  feet  closely  bunched 
for  the  next  hop,  and  after  every  third  jump  he  threw  him- 
self forward  in  a  slide.  Where  the  ice  was  smooth  under 
the  thin  skift  of  new  snow  he  frequently  covered  fifteen 
feet  at  a  slide.  Where  the  snow  had  blown  off  and  left 
glare  ice  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  him  to  cover  thirty 
feet.  But  where  the  going  was  rough,  the  ice  choppy  or  the 
snow  soaked  by  water  seeping  through  from  below,  his 
slides  were  failures,  but  he  essayed  them  nevertheless. 

He  coasted  over  the  last  smooth  stretch  and  struck  the 
open  water  of  the  riffle,  following  the  center  of  the  stream 
till  opposite  the  den,  then  veered  to  the  bank.  The  rest 
of  the  family  were  just  taking  the  riffle. 
Talagwa  hesitated.  Three  times  in  as  many 
days  different  members  of  his  family  had 
plunged  down  otter  slides  and  received  a 
terrible  fright.  Twice  he  had  seen  dead 
otters  swaying  deep  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water.  He  did  not  understand  the  exact 
nature  of  the  trouble  but  knew  that  otter 
playgrounds  had  now  become  points  of  grave 
menace  for  his  kind.  But  this  was  his  own 
slide,  one  he  had  covered  a  hundred  times; 
surely  there  was  no  danger  here. 

He  chose  a  point  in  the  bank  and  left  the 
water  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  chute.  The 
snow  had  melted  and  left  the  bare  earth 
sleek  and  frozen  on  the  slide.  Dark  heads 
dotted  the  water  as  his  family  reached  the 
scene  just  as  he  launched  his  body  down  the 
chute.  There  was  a  shattering  blow  on  his 
breastbone  as  he  entered  the  water,  and  a 
patch  of  fur  gave  way  as  his  weight  and  im- 
petus wrenched  him  free  of  the  trap  jaws. 
The  otter  family  made  off  downstream,  and 
once  more  Stillson  had  missed  his  catch. 

The  trapper  was  not  surprised  at  the 
percentage  of  misses.  He  found  at  least  six 
otter  traps  sprung  to  every  one  that  held  a 
victim;  for  the  otter  is  the  most  difficult  to 
trap  of  all  the  animals  of  the  hills.  Nature 
favors  him  in  this,  for  he  has  not  the  cun- 
ning of  the  fox  or  the  coyote.  Rather  it  is 
his  habits  and  way  of  life  which  operate  to 
protect  him.  When  an  otter  shoots  his  slide 
his  short  forelegs  are  folded  back  and  it  is 
his  breast  that  first  slides  across  the  trap  . 
pan  and  springs  the  deadly  contraption  con- 
cealed well  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 
All  along  his  route  between  these  common 
playgrounds  of  his  tribe  the  traveler  is  al- 
most immune.  He  fishes  for  sport  as  well  as 
for  food,  and  scorns  dead  meat.  The  trapper 
has  yet  to  appear  who  can  concoct  a  bait  or 
scent  to  which  the  otter  will  rise. 

Some  three  weeks  after  Talagwa  had  first 
learned  of  traps  his  family  traveled  down 
the  ice  toward  a  sharp  bend  in  the  Klootsin. 
A  bluff  flanked  the  south  side  of  the  river 
and  here  was  the  longest  otter  slide  that  marked  their 
route.  Here,  too,  was  the  site  of  Stillson's  most  productive 
set.  Three  times  since  the  fur  had  primed  Talagwa  had 
passed  this  spot,  and  three  times  he  had  viewed  the  dead 
form  of  some  member  of  his  clan,  the  body  wavering  in 
the  current  well  down  toward  the  bottom  of  the  stream. 
Talagwa  did  not  know  the  reason  for  the  high  mortality  rate 
for  this  particular  spot — but  Stillson  did. 

Round  most  otter  playgrounds  the  animals  could  rise 
from  deep  water  and  climb  a  gently  sloping  bank  at  almost 
any  point,  gain  the  crest  of  it  and  proceed  to  the  top  of  the 
chute.  Here  there  was  an  abrupt  drop  of  four  feet  to  the 
water,  and  above  that  sheer  wall  a  steep  ascent  of  some 
thirty  feet.  There  was  but  one  feasible  break  that  led  out 
of  the  water  and  at  that  point  a  beaten  trail  led  up  the 
slope.  An  otter  in  leaving  the  water  loses  the  advantage 
which  is  his  upon  entering  it,  for  in  crawling  out  upon  the 
bank  he  is  sure  to  thrust  a  foot  upon  the  trap  pan  instead 
of  striking  it  first  with  his  breast  as  when  coasting  down 
his  chute.  Also,  it  is  easy  to  determine  where  an  otter 
will  reenter  the  water— for  every  traveler  will  stop  for  a 
slide— but  it  is  most  difficult  to  predict  the  point  where  he 
will  elect  to  leave  it  as  he  starts  up  the  bank.  This  one 
set  had  netted  Stillson  five  pelts  in  three  weeks,  more  than 
(Continued  on  Page  82) 
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It  Say  This  for  Erik: 
or  an  JE  s  t  h  e  t  e  He 
ulked  Bigger,  at 
east  Vertically,  Than 
Had  Dared  to  Hope 


r>VUR  daughter  Carrie  had  had  the  usual  afflictions  of 
1  an  infancy,  childhood  and  adolescence  spent  out 
<S  here  in  our  home  town.  You  know — whooping 
Dugh  and  things;  then  being  misunderstood  in  school, 
arache,  a  whole  summer  of  the  ukulele,  being  more  cruelly 
lisunderstood  in  her  midteens  by  a  couple  of  doddering 
Id  parents  in  their  forties,  a  spasm  of  ex-parte,  gooey  and 
lamef ully  unrequited  grand  passion  for  James  K.  Hackett, 
hectic  lesion  of  malignant  sestheticism  that  all  but  left 
le  whole  inside  of  our  old  house  here  one  smear  of  black 
nd  orange  paint  and  Japanese  obis,  one  attack  of  Mary 
larden  and  another  of  Geraldine  Farrar  and,  when  Carrie 
ad  got  into  her  early  twenties  with  fair  thoroughness,  a 
?miorganic  complication  of  socialism  and  Russian  novel- 
its  translated  into  Americanese. 

Living  as  we  do  far  outside  of  Manhattan,  the  surprising 
hing  to  me  was  that  anyone  not  a  resident  of  the  nation's 
>ne  fountainhead  of  culture  had  ever  so  much  as  heard  of 
hese  ideas  or  personages.  I  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
verybody  in  America  camping  miserably  outside  of  New 
rork  supposed  a  Japanese  obi  was  some  sort  of  one-string 
ull  fiddle  played  by  some  kind  of  foreigners  called  Chinks. 

It  was  when  acute  socialism  and  Russian  culture  at- 
acked  Carrie  that  ma  and  I  noticed  it  made  her  unhappy 
t  be  happy.  She  spoke  chronically  now  in  italics  ending 
i  a  rash  of  exclamation  points.  Then  when  our  Carrie  had 
Bached  the  really  mature  age  of  twenty-three  recently, 
nd  had  read  for  the  second  time  the  lengthy  translation 
f  an  inspiring  Russian  idyl  of  the  uplift  called,  as  I  re- 
lember  it,  The  Sewer  Rat,  then  it  was  that  her  restless- 
ess  first  began  to  give  her  mother  and  me  lome  slight 
oncern.  The  real  wallop,  which  annihilated  the  family 
ircle  as  we  had  known  it,  did  not  come  along,  however, 
ntil  the  past  winter  was  beginning  to  wane. 

The  Greenwich  Village  Viewpoint 

EVERYTHING  began  to  come  to  a  head  about  the  time 
U  that  our  Carrie  startled  us  at  the  dinner  table  one 
vening— our  family  is  the  only  one  outside  of  Manhattan, 
o  I  gather  from  my  dips  into  recent  American  fiction,  that 
oesn't  eat  dinner  at  noon  -  by  admitting  point-blank  for 
he  first  time  that  American  novelists  at  last  were  beginning 
o  look  up.  From  my  glances  into  the  best-selling  realism 
f  American  small-town  life  which  had  begun  to  elbow 
•arrie's  Russian  novels  aside  I  had  been  foolishly  suppos- 
ig  that  they  were  beginning  to  look  down.  I  have  our 
Carrie's  word  for  it  that  my  notion  was  foolish. 

The  new  American  novels  of  the  new  realism  which 
'arrie  was  now  eating  hot  off  the  press  concentrated  them- 
ilves  solely  upon  all  that  was,  is  and,  alas,  always  will 
e  wrong  and  out  of  kilter  with  anything,  everything  and 


everybody  situated  beyond  the  limits  of  Manhattan  in 
general  and  the  perfection  known  as  Greenwich  Village 
in  particular.  The  hopeless  horrors  of  the  provincialism 
of  all  this  poor  old  darn-fool  country  of  ours  were  set  forth 
by  the  literary  apostles  of  the  new  realism  exhaustlessly, 
exhaustively.  Particularly  if  one  stupidly  insisted  upon 
being  born  in  and  remaining  a  resident  of  any  American  town 
west  of  the  picturesque  forests  of  billboards  advertising 
New  York's  hotels  and  theaters,  with  which  Manhattan's 
aesthetes  line  the  approaches  to  the  country's  lone  and 
imperial  capital  of  culture— well,  if  one  insists 
upon  lying  in  the  gutter,  one  lies  in  the  gutter. 
N'est-ce  pas?— as  they  say  in  the  big  town. 

It  set  the  minds  of  mother  and  me  at  rest 
to  learn,  after  slight  investigation,  that  these 
doctors  of  the  new  realism  were  not 
impulsive,  half-baked  fledglings  just 
out  of  prep  school  and  therefore  feel- 
ing artistically  miserable,  but  men 
of  long  observation,  experience,  the 
mental  poise  and  mellowed  maturity 
that  come  after  years 
of  philosophic  thought 
Some  of  them,  we  found 
were  already  out  o 
lege.   In  fact  the 
eminently  succe 
doctor  of  the 
whole  realistic 
school  — and  I 
use  "most  suc- 
cessful" here 
in  its  Manhat- 
tan sense  of 
"biggest  turn- 
over in  the 
fiscal  year  of 
the  novel- 
publishing 
trade"—  had 
about  lived  his 
life.  Now 
upon  finding 
himselfgetting 
well  along  into 
his  middle 
thirties  he  was  de- 
voting the  few  years 
left  to  him  to  guifling 
America  toward  the 
Greenwich  Village' 
point  of  view,  gently 


Thirty  Hours  of  Uninterrupted  and  Realty  Wet  Rain  Is  Bound  to 
Muss  Vp  the  Sidewalks  and  Street  Crossings 
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but  bitterly,  before  his  powers  should  have  failed  as  he 
drooped  into  his  dread  forties  and  consequent  senile 
general  debility. 

The  American  novel  boasting  of  positively  the  big- 
gest aesthetic  turnover  of  the  1920-1921  book  business 
had  so  gripped  our  Carrie  that  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
wade  into  it.  Nightly  after  that  I  read  nothing  else 
until  I  had  finished  it,  with  the  exception  of  one  sleepy 
night  when,  quite  by  accident,  I  had  picked  up  a  vol- 
ume of  similar  proportions  and  realism  of  detail  and 
had  read  ninety-some  pages  of  the  volume  before  notic- 
ing that  in  my  haste  I  had  thoughtlessly  picked  up  not 
the  novel  but  our  Inga's  copy  of  a  catalogue  of  all  the 
things  that  should  be  found  indoors  and  outdoors  of 
every  community  inside  of  civilized  mail-order  zones. 

The  Perfection  That  is  New  York 

THE  sheer  physical  labor  of  putting  the  mail-order- 
catalogue  idea  into  fiction  form  was  impressed  upon 
me  by  that  accident.  No  wonder — I  now  began  to  see — 
these  apostles  of  the  new  realism  were  gloomy  right 
from  the  kick-off,  and  after  four  hundred  or  more  pages 
usually  decided  to  call  it  a  day  and  a  novel  and  quit 
in  a  rotten  funk. 

The  only  note  of  optimism  I  could  find  in  Carrie's 
new  literary  loves  was  the  reiteration  that  the  only 
hope  for  the  mess  that  is  the  entire  country  outside  of 
New  York  City  was  to  stick  round  patiently  and  watch 
and  wait,  with  eyes  turned  ever  eastward.  Then  the  day 
would  come  when  the  rest  of  America  would  be  passably 
educated  up  to  something  at  least  approaching  artistic, 
uncommercial,  money-hating  Manhattan  in  all  her  mo- 
nopolistic characteristics  of  the  unprovincial,  unselfish, 
always  sure-thinking,  politically  and  civically  perfect, 
unostentatious,  tolerant,  modest  art-for-art's-sake  sweet- 
ness and  light  that  distinguish  the  great  metropolis  now 
in  the  political  keeping  of  Mayor  Hylan,  Leader  Murphy 
of  Tammany  Hall,  and  William 
=aB"  V  Randolph  Hearst. 

Y~       "~  This  goal  of  all  small  towns — 

jtj-Ss       • -'      which  means,  of  course,  all  towns 
*         outside  of  New  York  City — will 
not  be  reached,  I  learned 
further  from  the  realists, 
in  a  week  or  month,  not 
even  in  a  year.  Even  the 
least  dejected  of  the  school 
had  figured  it  out  that 
the  best  time  the  rest  of 
the  country  can  make 
in  the  heartbreaking  climb 
to  the  ethical  and  aesthetic 
heights  now 
monopolized 
byManhattan 
is  twenty  cen- 
turies.  But 
unfortunately 
by  that  time, 
owing  to  cer- 
tain meteoro- 
logical phe- 
nomena peculiar  to 
all  American  com- 
munities except 
New  York  City,  lit- 
tle or  nothing  will 
be  left  west  of 
Greenwich  Village 
to  get  itself  Man- 
haftanized. 

I  speak,  of  course, 
of  the  rain,  sleet, 
snow  and  mud 
which,  the  realists 
sadly  point  out,  arc 
perpetually  com- 
bining to  smear  up 
and  finally  drown  in 
an  abyss  of  black 
muck  all  American 

(Continued  on 
Page  89) 
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R.  HERMAN  WINKLE, 
the  eminent  producer  of 
film  masterpieces,  sat  in  his 
office  staring  at  the  director  he  had 
but  recently  lured  away  from  a  rival 
concern.  California's  special  brand 
of  early  morning  sunshine  poured 
through  a  window  at  Mr.  Winkle's 
back,  bathing  in  golden  splendor 
his  vast  expanse  of  bald  head. 

"Well,  Kenyon,"  he  inquired, 
"did  you  go  over  that  new  script 
for  M alone?" 

"I  did,"  said  the  director.  "It 
looks  like  an  A-l  story  to  me." 

"Yeah,  it's  a  good  piece  of  prop- 
erty," replied  Mr.  Winkle,  making 
use  of  his  favorite  phrase. 
The  director  smiled. 
"Now  that  shot  where  Malone 
appears  on  the  fire  escape  in  her 

nightgown  " 

"Wasn't  in  the  property  when  I 
bought  it,"  Mr.  Winkle  informed 
him.  "I  wrote  it  in."  He 
paused  a  moment,  his  chest 
swelling  with  the  pride  of  au- 
thorship. "Well,  I  guess  you're 
ready  to  begin  shooting  as  soon 
as  Malone  shows  up.  I  hope 
you  two  get  along  O.  K." 

"Oh,  we'll  hit  it  off,"  smiled 
Kenyon.  "I  understand  that 
Peggy  Malone  is  a  regular  fel- 
low." 

"She's  a  mighty  fine  kid," 
said  Mr.  Winkle.  "  Five  years 
we  been  working  together,  and 
never  a  word  between  us  that 
wasn't  as  pleasant  as  a  good 
week's  gross.  Yes,  sir,  five  years 
ago  I  found  her  in  the  Follies 
chorus,  getting  her  measly  little 
fifty  a  week.  Just  for  an  evening 
of  pleasure  I  go  to  the  theater,  and 
the  minute  this  girl  walks  on  I 
know  I'm  there  for  business.  Right 
away  I  went  back  stage  and  signed 
her  up.    It  was  one  of  my  big 
strokes." 

"One  of  many,"  flattered  Ken- 
yon. 

"Yeah,  you  said  it,"  Mr.  Winkle 
admitted.  "Well,  get  busy.  All  I 
got  to  say  is,  treat  her  right.  I 
never  knew  her  to  be  peevish  yet, 
but  I  ain't  taking  no  chances.  I 
wouldn't  lose  her  for  Rockefeller's 
millions.  She's  the  best  bit  of  property  I  got." 
He  rose  and  waved  an  emphatic  finger  at  his 
new  director.  "Believe  me  when  I  say  it,  she's 
the  best  bit  of  property  in  the  films." 

Up  at  the  other  end  of  Hollywood,  in  a  boudoir  done, 
to  quote  Peggy  herself,  "in  a  Los  Angeles  imitation  of 
Louis  the  Quince,"  the  film  star  sat  before  her  dressing 
table.  She  was  running  a  tortoise-shell  comb  through 
her  hair,  which  she  wore  bobbed  that  season.  On  top  it 
was  a  tangled  glory  of  gold,  but  it  stopped  abruptly  just 
below  her  ears,  as  though  it  would  think  twice  before  con- 
cealing those  charming  shoulders. 

In  the  mirror  Peggy  Malone  could  see,  at  her  back,  the 
trim  figure  of  her  maid  moving  silently  about  the  room, 
straightening  it  up.  She  found  the  sight  of  so  much  calm 
efficiency,  so  early  in  the  morning,  rather  wearing.  Again 
she  lowered  her  eyes,  under  the  famous  long  lashes,  to  her 
dressing  table,  where  amid  the  toilet  things  lay  an  opened 
letter.  At  sight  of  the  letter  Peggy  smiled. 

"Good  old  Nell !"  she  said. 

"Beg  pardon,  miss?"  said  the  maid. 

"It's  a  letter  from  an  old  pal  of  mine,"  explained  Peggy 
Malone.  "A  girl  I  used  to  know  in  the  Follies— Nell 
M  orrison.  She  went  over  to  London,  and  turned  out  a 
riot.  She's  all  pep,  all  ginger,  Nell  is.  And  the  English 
are  so  taken  with  that  sort  of  thing,  poor  dears,  having  so 
little  themselves!" 

"Yes,  miss,"  said  the  maid  stiffly.  She  was  English 
and  proud  of  it. 

Peggy  yawned. 

"To  hear  Nell  tell  it,  she's  grabbed  off  a  duke.  She 
wants  me  to  come  over  and  go  shopping.  Says  the  titles 
are  all  lined  up  on  the  shelves,  and  you  just  go  in  and 
serve  yourself— like  a  cafeteria." 
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"To  Hear  Nell  Tell  It,  She's  Grabbed  Off  a  Duke. 
She  Wants  Me  to  Come  Over  and  Go  Shopping.  Says 
the  Titles  are  All  Lined  Up  on  the  Shelves,  and  You 
Just  Go  In  and  Serve  Yourself  —  Like  a  Cafeteria" 

"Why  don't  you  go,  miss?"  the  maid  suggested.  "The 
rest  would  do  you  good." 

"If  I  only  could !"  sighed  Peggy,  and  smiled  again — that 
twisted,  wistful  little  smile  that  held  her  public  enthralled. 

She  could  do  with  a  rest,  she  toid  herself.  She  was 
rather  tired.  She  lowered  her  hand  with  the  comb  to  the 
edge  of  the  table  and.  yawned  again.  This  getting  up  at 
eight  in  the  morning  was  no  joke.  Not  like  the  old  days 
in  the  chorus,  days  that  began  when  the  noon  whistles 
were  blowing.  Happy  days;  not  much  money,  but  excite- 
ment—thrills. Sometimes  she  wished  

How  foolish,  she  reflected.  With  all  her  luck!  Her 
thoughts  flew  back  beyond  the  chorus,  back  to  the  smoke 
of  Pittsburgh,  out  of  which  her  beauty  had  so  unexpectedly 
emerged.  It  was  six-thirty  when  she  rose  in  the  mornings 
then.  She  smelled  again  the  steamy  little  kitchen;  saw 
her  mother  wearily  hovering  between  stove  and  table;  her 
father,  the  motorman,  drinking  his  coffee  from  a  saucer, 
then  rushing  off  to  the  barn  to  take  out  his  car;  and  Joey, 
her  brother,  whimpering  under  foot,  cross  in  the  mornings 
even  at  that  age.    She  remembered  her  own  hurried 


breakfast,  her  race  to  the  big  hotel  where,  as  telephone 
operator,  she  was  one  day  to  meet  the  Broadway  manager 
who  was  so  keen  a  judge  of  beauty  wherever  found. 
Lucky— yes,  she  was  lucky.  She  looked  round  the  lux- 
urious room  her  beauty  had  paid  for. 

"Nearly  nine  o'clock,"  suggested  the  maid. 
Peggy  Malone  stood  up,  slim  and  straight  and  boyish  in 
her  lacy  negligee.  It  was  one  of  her  chief  assets,  that  figure 
of  hers.  Whenever  a  film  story  faltered, 
whenever  the  author's  invention  failed 
him,  they  rushed  Peggy  into  a  negligee, 
a  bathing  suit,  anything  that  was  noth- 
ing much.  And  right  there  the  picture 
went  over — scored  a  big  success.  Her. 
face  was  lovely— innocent,  appealing, 
a  necessary  part  of  her  equipment,  of 
course — but  it  was  not  her  face  Herman 
Winkle  was  thinking  of  when  he  fixed 
her  salary  at  eight  hundred  a  week. 

When  she  was  ready  to  go  downstairs 
her  maid  spoke. 

"  We're  all  out  of  the  face  cream,  miss." 
"  So  we  are."  Peggy  opened  her  purse 
and  took  out  a  bill.  "How  much  is  it  a 
jar?" 

"I— I  don't  recall,  miss."  The  eyes  of 
the  maid,  fixed  on  that  greenback,  were 
cold,  grasping.  "The  price  keeps  going 
up.  Two  dollars,  I  fancy,  the  last  I 
bought." 

Peggy  tossed  the  ten-dollar  bill  down 
on  her  dressing  table. 

"Get  me  a  couple  of  jars,"  she  said. 
The  maid  seized  the  bill  and  tucked 
it  away  in  her  bosom.  She  looked  keenly 
at  her  mistress.  She  wondered  if  Peggy 
suspected  that  the  cream  was  only  fifty 
cents  a  jar.    Probably  not.  Anyhow, 
Peggy  Malone  should  worry — with  her 
salary!  The  woman  smiled  and  patted 
her  bodice  above  the  bill.  Nine  dollars 
clear,  and  the  day  yet  young.  She  must 
tell  Henry,  the  chauffeur,  about  this. 
Not  that  Henry  would  be  impressed;  h( 
wouldn't  stoop  for  such  chicken  feed 
His  dishonest  arrangement  with  the  garage  brought 
him,  he  boasted,  more  than  a  hundred  a  month. 

Peggy  went  down  to  the  breakfast  room.  Hei 
father,  Peter  Malone,  was  already  at  the  table.  A 
powerful-looking  man  you  would  have  said,  and 
indeed,  strength  had  been  his  boast  in  the  days  when  he 
piloted  a  trolley  car  about  Pittsburgh.  But  he  was  not 
so  strong  now.   His  back,  he  said,  hurt  him.  Three  year: 
before,  when  his  wife  died,  he  had  come  out  to  sample  th( 
climate  of  California.  The  idea  had  been  that  he  was  t( 
obtain  a  job,  but  he  had  found  the  air  of  the  Coast  strangely 
enervating.  Now  and  again  he  had  come  into  dangerou1 
proximity  to  work,  but  when  he  had  asked  the  salary  am 
compared  it  to  the  money  Peg  was  getting — well,  it  wa: 
precisely  at  that  moment  that  he  was  likely  to  experienct 
a  twinge  of  warning  from  his  back. 
"Hello,  Peg,"  he  said  cheerfully. 
"Good  morning,  dad.  What  are  you  up  to?" 
"Waiting  for  you,"  he  said.   "You  know,  Peg,  I  wa 
just  settin'  here  watching  the  sunshine  on  the  silver,  an'  i 
come  to  me — how  your  poor  mother  would  have  enjoye< 
all  this." 

"Would  she?  "  asked  Peggy.  She  sat  down  and  attackei 
her  grapefruit.  "Somehow  I  don't  believe  she  would  hav 
been  contented  just  to  loll  round  and  enjoy.  She  wa 
always  a  worker,  mother  was.  I  imagine  I'm  like  her." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  asked  her  father. 

"Nothing,"  smiled  Peggy.  And  it  was  true,  she  hai 
intended  no  rebuke.  "Where's  Joey?" 

"Ain't  down  yet,"  scowled  Peter  Malone.  "I  hean 
him  come  in  last  night.  Past  three  it  was.  I  looked  a 
that  watch  you  gave  me.  If  you  ask  me,  he  was  probabl 
over  at  Hunt's  room  at  the  hotel  playin'  poker." 

"Think  so?" 

"Sure!  An'  they  cleaned  him  out  again,  I'll  bet  yoi 
He  ain't  got  no  sense,  that  kid.  You  ought  to  speak  t 
him,  Peg." 

"Oh,  no!" 

"But,  Peg,  it's  your  money  he  loses." 

"What  if  it  is?  Let's  not  have  any  row." 

"  Well,  it's  up  to  you,  of  course.  An'  speakin'  of  mone? 

my  dear  " 

"Uh-huh." 
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"  I  bought  a  bunch  of  silk  shirts  yesterday.  There  was  a 
le  on.  I  got  'em  at  rock-bottom  prices.  But  it  took 
ery  penny  I  had." 

"More  silk  shirts?  Dad,  you've  got  a  thousand  already." 
"Well,  what  if  I  have?"  He  poured  rich,  heavy  cream 
i  his  oatmeal.  "The  father  of  Peggy  Malone's  got  to 
:>k  snappy,  hasn't  he?  You  don't  want  me  goin'  round 
abby?" 

"Of  course  not,  you  old  dear.    How  much  do  you 
mt?"  She  rose  and  went  to  the  table  where  her  pocket- 
iok  lay.   His  eager  eyes  followed  her. 
"Oh,  not  much,  honey.  Just  car  fare,  that's  all — and  a 
v  little  extras." 

She  threw  a  bill  down  beside  him. 
"Will  twenty  do?"  she  asked. 

"Plenty,  plenty!"  he  answered  cheerfully.  He  tucked 
e  bill  away  in  his  vest  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  It  assured 
m  the  pleasant  little  adjuncts  of  his  aimless  day — a 
inch  of  expensive  cigars,  a  good  lunch,  the  cheap  vaude- 
lle  or  movie  that  was  his  solace  of  an  afternoon.  "  You're 
?ood  girl,  Peg,"  he  assured  her. 

"Never  been  a  word  against  me,"  she  laughed,  resuming 
r  seat. 

Joey  came  into  the  room,  sour-faced,  the  corners  of  his 
auth  drooping.  A  sporty  youth  of  twenty,  pulpy  faced, 
essed  like  a  clothing  advertisement,  and  with  mean 
tie  eyes.  His  greeting  to  his  father  was  short  and  sharp, 
it  he  made  an  effort  to  be  more  genial  in  his  manner 
ward  Peg.  Joey  was,  as  usual,  at  liberty.  He  had  graced 
merous  jobs  round  motion-picture  lots,  but  none  for 
ig.  He  sat  down  and  took  up  his  spoon  with  fingers  that 
re  the  stain  of  many  cigarettes. 

"Where  was  you  last  night,  young  man?"  his  father 
ked. 

"That's  my  affair,"  snapped  Joey.  His  eye  fell  on  a 
ter  beside  his  plate.  He  snatched  it  up  and  read.  "  The 
vil !"  he  said. 

"What's  the  trouble?"  Peggy  inquired. 
"That  money  you  gave  me  to  invest  in  oil  stocks,"  re- 
ed Joey  sadly.  "The  market's  all  shot  to  pieces,  and  the 
oker's  hollering  his  head  off  for  more  margin." 
"Oh,  dear,"  said  Peg.  "I  thought  you  were  going  to  get 
:h!" 

"Maybe  I  will — some  day.  But  the  market's  in  the 
liar,  digging  itself  in." 

"How  much  does  the  broker  want?"  she  asked. 
"He — he  says  he's  got  to  have  three  hundred.    If  he 
n't  get  it  we're  wiped  out."    Peggy  had  finished  her 
ief  breakfast.  She  rose  and  went  toward  her  desk  in  the 


next  room.  Joey  got  up  and  followed.  "  Might  make  it  a 
little  more,"  he  suggested.  "I'm  stripped.  Not  a  drop  of 
gas  for  my  car." 

Back  at  the  table  Peter  Malone  had  picked  up  the 
broker's  notice. 

"Three  hundred,  you  say?"  he  called.  "It  looks  more 
like  two  hundred  to  me." 

Joey  swung  on  him,  his  little  eyes  flashing. 

"Keep  out  of  this,  will  you?"  he  cried.  "You've  made 
your  touch,  I'll  gamble  on  that.  Now  you're  trying  to 
queer  me!  You — you  dog  in  the  manger!" 

"Hush!"  cried  the  girl.  "Please — you  know  how  I 
hate  a  row."  Joey  muttered  something  about  being  sorry. 
She  took  up  her  rather  worn  check  book  and  wrote.  "  Here 
you  are,  Joey.  Four  hundred — will  that  do?" 

"Fine — fine!"  cried  the  boy,  elated.  "You're  an  ace, 
Peg." 

"Ami?"  She  smiled  at  him.  "  Joey,  I  wish  you'd  keep 
away  from  Hunt  and  that  crowd  at  the  hotel.  They're  too 
clever  for  you — you're  only  a  kid." 

"Sure  I  will  if  you  say  so !"  He  went  back  to  the  table, 
his  hot  fingers  clasping  the  check.  "You're  the  boss  round 
here,  Peg,"  he  added,  with  a  contemptuous  glance  at  his 
father. 

Peggy  stood  pulling  on  her  gloves. 

"By  the  way,  dad,"  she  said,  "I  had  a  telegram  from 
Martin  Fox.  He's  on  his  way  to  Los — gets  in  to-day. 
If  he  calls  the  house  tell  him  to  look  for  me  at  the  studio." 

An  expression  of  alarm  crossed  her  father's  face. 

"Martin  Fox!  Coming  all  the  way  from  New  York 
again — to  see  you!" 

"Well,  I  guess  that's  the  idea." 

"He's  crazy  about  you." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  he  was — and  him  worth  millions9' 

"Now  don't  you  go  and  get  married,  honey.  You're 
doing  mighty  well  as  it  is.  I  don't  care  what  Fox  is  worth; 
it  wouldn't  be  your  money — like  this  is.  Remember  that !" 

"Married?"  She  snapped  the  catch  on  her  glove.  "I 
may  as  well  tell  you  what  I  told  Martin  the  last  time  I  saw 
him.  I'd  marry  him  to-morrow — if  I  was  free." 

Malone  remembered  then,  and  a  look  of  relief  came  into 
his  eyes. 

"But  you  ain't  free,  Peg,"  he  said.  "You  got  one  hus- 
band already.  You  ain't  forgot  Jimmy,  have  you?" 

"No" — her  voice  softened  somewhat — "I  haven't  for- 
got Jimmy.  He  can  never  say  that  I  did — not  once  in  two 
years  have  I  missed.  The  first  of  every  month — regular — 
like  rent  day — he's  got  his  check  from  me." 

"But  Jimmy's  a  sick  man,"  her  father  protested. 
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"Sure!  Don't  forget  what  I  said.  Send  Martin  round 
to  the  studio.  If  you  go  out  leave  word  with  the  Jap. 
Ta-ta!" 

She  waved  good-by  from  the  hall  and  disappeared  into 
the  bright  outdoors.  Peter  Malone  turned  worried  eyes 
on  his  son. 

"You  heard  what  she  said?  She'd  marry  Fox  to- 
morrow if  " 

"Yes — if.  They  got  to  get  rid  of  Jimmy  first.  And  be- 
lieve me,  Jimmy  will  take  some  getting  rid  of!  He's  a 
wise  old  bird,  sick  or  well."   Joey  got  up  from  the  table. 

"Here,"  said  his  father,  "you  better  take  this  notice 
from  the  broker." 

"To  hell  with  the  broker!  Four  hundred  cash — I  ain't 
had  so  much  money  in  a  month." 

"You  listen  to  me  " 

"Let  the  oil  stock  slide.  You  may  not  see  me  for  a  day 
or  two.  I'm  going  down  to  Tia  Juana  to  play  the  ponies. 
I'll  come  back  with  a  wad." 

Peter  Malone  got  to  his  feet. 

"I  forbid  it!" 

"You?  Don't  make  me  laugh !" 

"How  dare  you  speak  to  your  father  " 

"Oh,  fade  away!   Fade  away!"    And  the  front  door 

slammed  behind  him,  while  Peter  Malone  stood  raging, 

helpless. 

In  a  few  moments  the  older  man's  anger  had  cooled. 
He  sat  down  in  Peggy's  chair,  in  Peggy's  house,  looking 
out  over  Peggy's  lawn.  He  took  out  a  cigar  she  had  paid 
for,  and  spread  on  his  knees  the  newspaper  for  which  she 
subscribed.  Slothful  content  filled  his  soul.  She  was  a 
good  girl,  was  Peggy.  She  would  look  out  for  him,  what- 
ever happened.  Other  men  set  aside  stocks  and  bonds  as  a 
protection  against  old  age,  but  he  had  that  which  was  far, 
far  better — a  loving,  indulgent  daughter. 

His  daughter  was  riding  in  her  open  limousine  down 
Hollywood  Boulevard.  Spring  comes  to  California  as  to 
other  places,  though  there,  of  course,  it  merely  gilds  the 
lily.  Peggy  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  spring  in  the  air. 
She  saw,  on  the  lawns  bordering  the  pavement,  new  blos- 
soms that  had  sprung  into  being  overnight.  On  a  corner 
an  old,  bent,  ragged  man  was  selling  violets. 

Peggy  Malone's  thoughts  drifted  lazily  back  over  seven 
years.  It  was  spring  in  Atlantic  City  too.  In  front  of  the 
theater,  on  the  Boardwalk,  an  old,  bent,  ragged  man  sold 
violets.  They  were  down  there  to  open  a  new  musical 
show — just  another  of  those  things.  It  never  had  a  chance 
in  the  world.  Its  backers  were  broke  before  they  rung  up 
the  curtain.  The  only  clever  thing  about  the  production 

was  Jimmy  Parsons,  its 
press  agent,  then  at  the 
beginning  of  his  brief 
but  brilliant  career  as 
the  white-haired  boy  of 
Broadway — its  pet,  its 
darling.  Quaint,  whim- 
sical, given  to  quixotic 
adventures,  to  know 
him  was  to  love  him; 
not  to  know  him  was  to 
argue  oneself  unknown 
on  the  Great  White 
Way. 

On  a  warm,  lovely 
Monday  night,  when 
the  Atlantic  whispered 
softly  just  outside  the 
walk,  theirshow  opened 
and  bade  the  public 
come  and  see.  The  girls 
worked  hard  that  night . 
They  danced  like  de- 
mons, smiled  eternally, 
and  at  the  finish  won- 
dered whet  her  the  piece 
went  over.  When  the 
next  morning  at  ten, 
sleepy-eyed  and  weary, 
they  reported  for  re- 
hearsal, their  question 
was  answered  by  a 
notice  on  I  lie  call  board. 
The  show  would  close 
t  hat  evening !  Five 
weeks  of  rehearsal  and 
two  nights  of  work  ! 

When  Peggy  Malone 
returned  to  t  he  Hoard- 
walk  the  morning  had 
lost  its  savor  and  life  its 
thrill.  She  was  dimly 
conscious  of  the  llower 
man,  who  stood  di- 
rectly in  her  path. 

"Violets,  lady! 
Violets!" 

(Continued  on 
Pnqn  75) 
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IT  IS  rather  a  terrific 
thing  to  be  a  gentle- 
man .  When  you  add 
to  that  being  a  man  of 
the  world  as  well,  of  the 
most  complete  and 
polished  description, 
the  matter  becomes 
serious,  and  a  respon- 
sibility. This  is  what 
this  story  is  intended 
to  show,  and  if  any- 
body, of  whatever  age. 
thinks  he  could  have 
behaved  any  better  in 
the  circumstances  than 
did  Thomas  Robinson 
we  should  like  to  know 
more  about  him,  that 
is  all. 

When  the  very  most 
fashionable  and  gayest 
and  most  attractive 
young  people  of  South- 
ampton planned  ama- 
teur theatricals  it  is  not 
unnatural  that  young 
Mr.  Robinson  was  in- 
volved. He  was  in  resi- 
dence at  West  Dunes, 
his  family's  place  at 
the  moment,  and 
though  it  was  under- 
stood by  almost  every- 
one that  he  found  life 
under  the  parental  roof 
slightly  cramping,  he 
submitted  to  it  with 
excellent  manners.  In- 
deed, he  tolerated  all 
Southampton  with 
much  the  same  suavity. 
Though  he  himself 
never  precisely  be- 
trayed it,  debutantes 

and  sub-debutantes  were  suspected  of  boring  him  ever  so 
slightly;  but  this  was  not  exactly  to  be  wondered  at  in  a 
young  gentleman  who  in  New  York  was  understood  to  have 
formed  most  agreeable  connections  in  the  very  highest 
Bohemia.  Oddly  enough,  the  fact  that  he  knew  a  very 
famous  actress  and  her  son  seemed  not  to  have  been  kept 
a  secret  by  him — he  sometimes  mentioned  it  casually. 
There  was,  it  cannot  be  denied,  a  glamour  about  Thomas 
Robinson  uncommon  in  young  gentlemen  of  the  age  of 
eighteen.  Debutantes  and  sub-debutantes  did  their  best, 
but  probably  in  their  heart  of  hearts  admitted  that  they 
might  seem  insipid  to  one  who  had  so  extensively  lived, 
as  the  phrase  is. 

In  the  gay  but  un-Bohemian  airs  of  Southampton  he 
struck  a  slightly  different  note.  It  was  reported  that  twice 
he  had  motored  over  to  EastHampton,  where  he  had  had  tea 
with  Miss  Laurette  Taylor  and  there  on  one  occasion  met 
Mr.  John  Drew.  Thomas  Robinson  drove  a  low  rakish  car 
tinted  as  bright  a  yellow  as  a  primrose,  and  lay  almost  flat 
on  his  back  in  it  when  he  conducted  it,  as  is  the  habit  of 
extremely  elegant  and  dazzlingly  young  gentlemen.  There 
could  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  his  visits  must  have 
given  great  satisfaction  to  his  hostess.  Giving  great  satis- 
faction in  fact  almost  seemed  his  special  business,  his 
metier,  as  the  French  would  say.  It  was  of  course  to  be 
understood  that  to  anyone  before  whom  the  town  so  lav- 
ishly spread  its  pleasures  the  country  itself  might  have 
seemed  a  little  tame.  But  Thomas  Robinson  recognized 
its  part  in  a  well-ordered  existence.  He  appeared  to 
advantage  on  the  links  in  tweeds  that  had  just  the  right 
worn  old  look;  he  graced  the  surf  and  he  played  a  really 
first-rate  game  on  the  pretty  tennis  courts  at  the  club,  in 
white  flannels  and  snowy  Shan-tung  silk  shirts  which  he 
had  secured  at  a  new  Japanese  shop  in  Fifth  Avenue,  a 
slim  and  most  agreeably  boyish  figure.  Briefly,  he  was  an 
almost  perfect  creature,  and  those  people  who  thought  him 
quite  the  nicest  boy  at  Southampton  that  summer  showed 
the  very  soundest  judgment.  If  among  those  were  some  of 
the  loveliest  females  sojourning  there,  who  shall  blame 
them?  And  if  fair  women  were  designed  primarily  for 
man's  downfall,  who  shall  blame  Thomas  Robinson? 

This  is  to  anticipate,  however.  The  rehearsals  of  The 
Case  for  Peggy  started  and  indeed  continued  for  the  most 
part  smoothly  enough.  A  young  man  with  dark  curling 
hair,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Comedy  Club  in  New 
York,  was  imported  to  direct  the  play.  He  stayed  at  the 
Knowltons',  and  ultimately,  the  following  autumn,  married 
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Eva,  the  plain  one  of  that  family.  This  is  of  course  neither 
here  nor  there  in  our  story,  except  that  it  was  generally 
thought  very  fortunate  that  he  hadn't  been  a  real  actor, 
because  no  one  knew  exactly  what  Eva  mightn't  have  been 
capable  of.  The  cast  was  not  large.  It  included  Mrs. 
Roger  Hartman,  who  had  the  bulk  needed  to  allow  her  to 
play  the  part  of  Miss  Muchmore,  Peggy's  aunt,  and  the 
Comtesse  de  Chavagniaque,  who  played  Peggy's  maid. 
She  had  lived  in  Paris  during  the  two  years  that  intervened 
between  her  marriage  and  her  divorce,  and  it  was  thought 
this  would  enable  her  to  assume  a  French  accent  just  to 
the  right  point.  Ethan  Farquhar  played  the  comic 
chauffeur  who  turned  out  to  be  an  English  M.  P.  sent  over 
secretly  to  study  the  Sinn  Fein  movement  in  America. 
Old  Mr.  Hardwick  was,  as  usual,  to  act;  two  or  three 
others;  and  most  especially,  of  course,  little  Mrs.  Arthur 
Martin  as  Peggy. 

Originally  Dick  Prentice  was  to  play  her  lover,  Basil, 
though  he  always  objected  to  the  name  of  the  character  as 
asinine.  But  that  mattered  very  little,  since  he  was  out  of 
the  part  even  before  rehearsals  began,  saying  that  he  was 
far  too  busy  in  Wall  Street  to  attend  them.  It  was  then 
that  Thomas  Robinson,  who  was  up  to  that  time  scheduled 
to  play  Gus  Curlew,  a  fisherman,  was  changed  at  once  into 
the  leading  male  role,  where  of  course  he  should  have  been 
in  the  beginning. 

This  is  what  little  Mrs.  Martin  said.  She  was  indeed 
most  flattering,  though  her  remarks  on  all  subjects  inclined 
to  ambiguity. 

"I'm  sure,"  she  said,  for  example,  "I'd  much  rather  be 
made  love  to,  even  in  a  play,  by  a  comparative  stranger." 

"Oh,  I've  had  too  much  to  do  with  stage  people,"  ex- 
plained the  jeune  premier,  "not  to  understand  that  what 
you  do  on  the  stage  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  you 
do  off." 

"Oh,  have  you?"  commented  the  lady — in  a  tone,  how- 
ever, which  seemed  neither  to  praise  nor  to  condemn 
Thomas  Robinson's  attitude  in  the  matter. 

If  these  speeches  of  the  prospective  heroine  have  at  all 
a  sharp  quality  they  have  been  badly  chosen  to  convey 
any  impression  of  her  personality.  For  she  was  a  gentle, 
soft  sort  of  little  thing,  inclining  to  soft  grays  and  lilacs 
rather  than  to  the  scarlet  and  emerald  brocades  stiff  with 
gold  and  silver  so  much  in  vogue.  She  resembled  the  dove 
much  more  than  the  suave  and  lovely  serpent,  two  ani- 
mals— may  it  be  said  in  passing? — which  should  be  much 
flattered  by  the  frequency  in  life  of  women  who  imitate 


them.  She  inspirei 
almost  instant  sym 
pathy,  and  touched  th 
springs  of  pathos.  Me: 
especially  wondered  a 
once  if  she  were  quit 
happy,  even  when  sh 
seemed  most  so.  Sh 
was,  it  is  clear  enougl 
the  bestpossible  perso 
to  play  Peggy  in  th 
comedy,  who,  since  sh 
was  the  heroine,  wa 
naturally  more  sinne 
against  than  sinning. 

Little  Mrs.  Marti 
is  the  heroine  of  thi 
story  as  well  as  of  th 
play,  so  it  is  permissib! 
to  dwell  further  upo 
her  character  and  upo 
her  physical  appea; 
ance.  She  was  in  a  wa 
ridiculously  old  to  b 
playing  against— t 
employ  the  technic; 
stage  phrase — a  your 
man.    She  was  at  leas 
twenty-five — if  nc 
twenty-seven— bui 
anyone  would  have  ac 
mitted,  wonderfull 
well  preserved.  Indeet 
young  Mr.  Robinso 
himself  had  to  concec 
that  since  he  himse 
very  probably  gave  tr 
impression  of  bein 
more  than  eighteen  tl 
incongruity  betwee 
him  and  the  lady  w; 
not  so  marked  as  tr 
great  difference  in  the 
ages  would  have  le 
you  to  expect. 
And  she  was,  which  augured  well  for  the  success  of  tl 
play,  almost  excessively  pretty.  She  had  eyes  which  it  w; 
foolish  to  call  a  deep  blue,  because  they  were  violet,  ti 
very  color  of  the  flower.   And  over  them  her  black  ha 
hung  like  a  cloud.    The  expression  is  used  advised!; 
Raven  tresses  only  too  often  look  as  if  carved  from  woo 
and  burnished  with  shoe  polish.  Hers,  instead,  caught  tl 
light  and  held  it.  Her  curls  were  a  soft  dark  mist  throug 
which  the  perfume  of  flowers  stole.   Is  this  too  lyric? 
it  is,  no  more  of  it. 

Even  at  the  first  rehearsal  it  was  quite  evident  that  tr 
coach  was  going  to  pay  far  too  much  attention  to  E\ 
Knowlton's  three  speeches  in  Act  I.  Still,  things  move 
off,  and  by  five  o'clock,  just  about  time  to  stop  for  te 
they  reached  the  scene  where  Basil,  who  was  Thom; 
Robinson,  had  to  kiss  Peggy,  who  was  little  Mrs.  Marti 
Everybody  knows  that  kissing  scenes  are  the  very  dev 
in  amateur  performances.  The  spectators  at  rehearsa 
often  laugh  and  twitter  so  hysterically  that  only  actu 
brutality  on  the  part  of  the  director  will  reduce  them  1 
order. 

On  the  professional  stage  this  gentleman  would  cur: 
copiously,  so  they  say.  Sometimes  this  seems  what  am; 
teur  rehearsals  really  need. 

But  on  this  occasion  at  Southampton  it  was  young  M 
Robinson's  poise  that  let  the  rehearsal  go  off  with  sue 
very  great  dignity.  He  and  little  Mrs.  Martin  had  arrive 
very  near  the  fatal  words  and  action,  and  two  or  thn 
young  ladies  with  an  overdeveloped  sense  of  humor  settle 
with  slight  preliminary  giggles  to  await  the  kiss.  It  w. 
then  that  Thomas  Robinson  paused  for.  a  second  in  h 
performance  and  cast  upon  them  such  an  absolutely  wit 
ering  glance  that  the  kiss  took  place  in  a  silence  that  w: 
almost  grim.  In  fact,  so  composed  did  the  actors  ar 
actresses  suddenly  become  that  they  were  able  to  obser 
very  clearly  that  Thomas  Robinson  did  not  kiss  litt 
Mrs.  Martin,  but  only  simulated  this  agreeable  actio 
The  impression  deepened  that  the  hero  was  a  stron 
controlled  man  and  one  thoroughly  conversant  with  tl 
ways  of  the  stage  world. 

There  was  tea  after  the  rehearsal,  and  as  the  light  beg; 
to  fade  a  little  Thomas  Robinson  found  himself  talkii 
with  Peggy. 

"I  wish  my  husband  had  been  here  at  the  rehearsal, 
wish  he  had  seen  you,"  she  said. 

Thomas  Robinson  found  no  especially  good  answer 
this,  so  he  quite  simply  asked  "  Why?  " 
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Little  Mrs.  Martin  replied  quite  candidly,  with  no  trace 
coquetry  in  her  manner,  "I  wish  he  had  seen  you  not 
ss  me." 

Our  young  man  knew,  of  course,  that  he  could  have  said 
lat  he  would  have  liked  to  kiss  her,  but  somehow  he 
ispected  that  such  a  speech  would  be  a  trifle  banal.  And 
hile  he  searched  for  a  more  original  and  elegant  reply  she 
cnt  on: 

"It  would  have  been  a  comfort  to  him,  I  know." 
"Doesn't  he  like  your  being  in  theatricals?"  asked  the 

>y. 

She  merely  turned  to  him  and  said,  "He  doesn't  like 
lything  I  do." 

For  an  instant  the  violet  eyes  seemed  wells  of  tears  under 

e  misty  tangle  of  her  hair,  and  then  quite  suddenly  she 

is  off  with  a  gay  laugh  to  the  others. 

Thomas  Robinson  drove  his  primrose-yellow  car  more 

jwly  home  than  usual,  scarcely  touching,  at  any  time, 

ore  than  thirty  miles  an  hour.   He  observed  his  father 

id  mother  during  dinner.  They  seemed  very  fond  of  each 

her,  very  happy,  and  it  came  over  their  son  how  glad  he 

is  that  they  were  happy.  And  almost  at  the  same  time 

also  became  clear  to  him  how  sorry  he  was  that  little 

rs.  Martin  was  not  happy. 

"What's  Mr.  Martin  like,  dad?"  he  asked. 

"His  handicap  is  only  eight,"  replied  his  parent. 

"I  didn't  mean  what's  he  like  as  a  golfer;   I  meant 

" — oddly  enough,  Thomas  Robinson  hesitated — "as  a 

isband." 

"As  a  husband?"  asked  Mr.  Edgar  Robinson  in  some 
rprise.  "Who  am  I,"  he  went  on,  "to  know  anything 
out  that?  All  husbands  are  good  husbands,  Thomas." 
3  spoke  severely,  but  his  eye  twinkled.  "Aren't  they, 
are?  "  he  asked  of  his  wife. 

"Mine  is,"  answered  Thomas'  mother.  "As  to  Arthur 
artin,  I  expect  he's  all  right,  only  he— well,  he  might  be 
little  grumpy,  I  should  say." 
"He's  very  old,  isn't  he?"  asked  their  offspring. 
"Old?"  fairly  screamed  his  father,  who  it  may  be  noted 
is  of  a  slightly  volatile  turn  of  mind,  and  often  younger 
an  his  son  and  much  less  dignified.  "Old,  you  call  him? 
1  spank  you,  Thomas.  He's  probably  about  my  age — a 
5re  lad  of  forty-one  or  two." 

"I  knew  he  was  old,"  said  Thomas  Robinson,  and  had 
dodge  a  grab  made  at  him  by  his  parent.    "But  he's 

ich  more  settled  down  than  you,  dad — I  admit  that — 

d  much  duller,  and  not  so  good-tempered,  I  expect." 

"  Has  his  wife  confided  all  this  to  you,  may  I  ask,  Tom?  " 

"She  has  not,"  was  the  answer.  "She  has  behaved  with 

rfect  dignity.  I 

srely  observe." 

"As  a  man  of 

e  world?"  in- 

ired  his  father 

licitously. 

"Exactly." 

"What  do  you 

ink  of  your  son, 

are?  "  asked  the 

ler  Robinson. 

"I  think  all 

autiful  things 
my  son  — and 

urs,"replied  the 

iy. 

Dinnerwasover 
d  they  were  in 
e  drawing-room, 
lomas  Robinson 
•nt  and  sat  on 
e  arm  of  her 
air  and  kissed 
<  mother.  No 
hearsal,  no  sim- 
ation  now — the 
al  thing,  and 
mehow  the  con- 
rsation  veered 

other  topics. 
And  yet  later 
at  evening  an 
lomas  Robinson 
•nt  to  bed  and 
w  the  moon  set- 
ig  over  the  dark 
linnecock  Hills 

thought  of  the 
mewhat  grim 
d  crabbed  Mar- 
l  and  the  almost 
>ung  creature 
10  was  his  wife. 
ie  Martins  had 
ly  lately  come 
i  the  South 
lore,  he  for  the 

'If,  but  not  much, 
it  was  felt,  for 


his  wife's  pleasure.  He  didn't  like  dining  out  or  dancing 
out  or  doing  any  of  the  out  things  that  mitigate  home  life 
in  the  Long  Island  country.  He  was  reported  once  to  have 
said  fairly  sharply  to  Mrs.  Tonforth,  who  was  taxing  him 
with  his  stay-at-home  tendencies,  "I  stay  at  home,  madam, 
as  often  as  I  am  permitted,  because  I  am  in  love  with  my 
wife." 

"Is  she  in  love  with  you?"  retorted  the  slightly  irritated 
lady. 

"She  gave  me  to  understand  so  when  she  married  me," 
said  Martin,  and  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  away. 

This  anecdote,  with  comments  by  various  people, 
Thomas  Robinson  had,  of  course,  heard.  Let  no  one  sup- 
pose that  in  these  modern  days  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  the 
youngest  people  do  not  hear.  Our  hero  was  aware  that  all 
marriages  were  not,  could  not  be  like  that  of  his  parents, 
and  the  uncertainty  he  felt  concerning  the  Martins  caused 
an  odd  emotional  tension  within  him.  Did  it  add  to  little 
Mrs.  Martin  a  certain  queer  glamour?  It  would  be  hard 
to  say. 

"I  don't  know  that  I  can  go  on  with  it,"  said  Peggy  to 
Basil  as  she  motored  him  back  from  an  evening  rehearsal 
two  days  later.  She  had  been  sitting  silent,  as  if  in  reverie, 
watching  the  stars.  The  stars  are  very  pleasant  on  an 
August  night  on  Long  Island. 

"How  do  you  mean?"  asked  Thomas  Robinson,  and  to 
his  astonishment  his  voice  seemed  a  little  hoarse. 

"Oh,"  the  girl  by  his  side  answered,  "I  suppose  I  only 
mean  with  the  play.  He  made  a  terrible  fuss  in  the  begin- 
ning. I  thought  it  would  be  all  right  when  they  got  rid  of 
Dick  Prentice." 

She  was  silent  a  moment.  So  was  her  companion.  Then 
she  went  on  softly: 

"I'm  sure  I  didn't  want  Dick  Prentice  in  the  play — or 
anywhere.  I  very  much  prefer  you — in  any  case.  He's 
very — well,  silly.  But  now  my  husband  objects  to  evening 
rehearsals,  and  says  I'm  preparing  to  exhibit  myself  pub- 
licly, and  " 

She  paused  and  our  young  friend  spoke: 

"I  hope  he  doesn't  object  to  me?" 

"Oh,  how  could  he?"  cried  little  Mrs.  Martin.  "Why, 
we're  just  children,  you  and  I !  What  could  be  the  harm  in 
us,  Thomas  Robinson?" 

"There  couldn't  be!"  answered  the  boy  sturdily. 

No  one  could  have  meant  it  more.  No  boy's  heart  could 
have  been  sweeter,  cleaner,  freer  from  guile  than  the  one 
beneath  Thomas  Robinson's  smart  dinner  jacket  and  all 
his  grand  airs  of  the  world.  This  must  be  made  clear  or 
there  is  no  story  here  to  tell.   But  it  must  be  made  clear 
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also  that  his  heart  smarted  at  the  injustice  done  his  friend, 
pretty,  harmless  lady,  by  a  husband  who  had  forgotten 
youth  and  happiness. 

"It's  so  nice  of  you  to  understand,"  she  murmured. 
"After  all,  you  are  much  nearer  my  age.  You  are  a  great 
comfort  to  me,  Thomas  Robinson.  You're  a  darling,  and 
you're  going  to  be  wonderful  in  the  play." 

For  an  instant  she  put  her  hand  lightly  on  his.  It  rested 
there  only  as  heavily  as  a  butterfly  might.  There  was  no 
harm  in  little  Mrs.  Martin,  we  shall  suppose.  But  it  is, 
for  all  that,  permissible  to  wonder  whether  she  would  have 
been  distressed  if  she  had  known  that  later,  toward  mid- 
night, at  West  Dunes,  a  boy  wandered  down  to  the  sea 
alone,  and  there,  sitting  gloomily  upon  the  sands  and 
watching  the  clouds  drift  across  the  moon,  wondered 
whether  there  was  any  way  in  which  he  could  help  the 
situation.  Basil  in  the  play  seemed  to  do  wonders  for 
Peggy,  whose  case,  to  quote  from  the  title,  seemed  far  more 
desperate  than  that  of  Aline  in  real  life.  Yet  in  real  life 
Thomas  seemed  able  to  do  so  little  for  Aline — he  noted 
with  some  slight  surprise  that  he  had  spoken  of  her  to 
himself  as  Aline.  He  pondered  upon  the  matter.  He 
pictured  himself  speaking  to  old  Martin,  just  as  the 
philosophic  character  in  a  French  play  such  as  he  had  once 
seen  in  Paris  might  to  a  grumpy  and  misled  husband, 
bringing  him  to  terms  by  the  close  reasoned  and  cogent 
quality  of  his  talk.  And  yet — yet  he  could  not  somehow 
see  this  as  the  best  form  coming  from  one  of  his  age. 

It  may  well  be  that  to  some  readers  little  Mrs.  Martin's 
case  will  not  seem  either  unusual  or  particularly  distress- 
ing. Perhaps  the  decrepit  forty-year-old  Martin,  as 
described,  may  not  appear  a  peculiarly  dreadful  tyrant. 
The  crisis  in  the  lady's  life  may  not  sound  desperate,  and 
she  herself  may  even  be  suspected  of  being  ever,  ever  so 
little  a  flirt  in  the  pretty,  mischievous  fashion'of  a  Persian 
kitten.  All  this  may  be  so,  and  there  is  here  no  special 
interest  in  disproving  it.  The  point  is — and  it  is,  oh,  so 
important  a  point! — that  neither  the  reader  nor  the  writer 
is  half  so  decent  and  chivalrous  a  fellow  as  young  Mr. 
Robinson.  It  was  enough  that  he  should  know  that  a 
woman  was  unhappy  for  his  generous  heart  to  want  to 
repair  the  damage  life  had  done  her.  Let  cynics  and 
creatures  like  the  reader  and  the  writer  wonder  how  much 
they  gained  when  youth  said  good-by  and  illusions  de- 
serted them. 

The  rehearsals  had,  to  tell  the  truth,  not  gone  particu- 
larly well,  though  it  had  become  quite  plain  that  the  young 
producer  from  the  Comedy  Club  was  making  most  satis- 
factory progress  in  Eva  Knowlton's  affections.  Thomas 

Robinson,  who 
had  a  quite  profes- 
sional conscience, 
felt  that  the  roles 
of  Peggy  and  Basil 
were  being  neg- 
lected by  the 
person  who  knew 
perfectly  well  that 
the  whole  success 
of  the  play  de- 
pended on  them. 
Of  course  all  the 
tickets  would  be 
sold  beforehand 
anyway,  so  the 
devastated  or- 
phans of  Uro- 
Russakia  stood— 
as  far  as  that  went 
— neither  to  gain 
nor  to  lose  by  the 
artistic  success  or 
failure  of  The  Case 
for  Peggy.  Rut 
Thomas  Robin- 
son's own  personal 
dignity  was  at 
stake.  And  if  lit  tle 
Mrs.  Martin  was 
deliberately  going 
counter  to  hcrhus- 

band'a  wishes,  it 

was  all  the  more 
important  that 
she  should  prove 
t  hat  she  was  right 
by  winning  the 
plaudits  of  all 
Southampton.  In 
I  his  mood  Thomas 

Robinaon  went  to 

Wednesday  eve- 
ning's rehearsal. 
The  performance 
was  to  be  on  Sal 
urday. 

(Continued  on 
Pnxw  72) 
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THE  outbreak  of  the  next  war— if,  unhappily, 
there  is  to  be  a  next  war — will  not  be  an- 
nounced by  phalanxes  of  troops  hurried 
through  Belgium  or  any  other  country.  Land  transporta- 
tion, with  plodding  infantry  and  rumbling  guns,  will  be  too 
slow.  Even  the  swift  craft  of  the  sea  will  not  be  able  to 
keep  pace  with  the  fast  flying  planes  and  huge  dirigibles 
which  will  be  the  van  of  the  forces. 

In  a  sense  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  World  War,  the 
fulfillment  of  Tennyson's  prophecy  of  "airy  navies  grap- 
pling in  the  central  blue."  But  important  as  were  these 
combats,  they  will  rank  only  as  small  skirmishes  in  com- 
parison with  what  genius  and  skill  are  making  possible  in 
the  air  warfare  of  the  future. 

Flights  across  the  Atlantic  and  other  record-breaking 
feats  have  made  history  in  the  past  two  years,  yet  they  are 
but  an  earnest  of  the  wonders  we  shall  see  in  aviation. 
Development  since  the  war  has  not  been  so  rapid  as  was 
hoped  for,  as  appropriations  have  been  cut  to  a  minimum; 
but  in  the  face  of  handicaps  and  lack  of  funds  there  has 
been  steady  and  decided  progress — far  greater  than  most 
people  imagine.  And  though  in  commercial  aviation  we 
lag  behind  Europe,  there  is  a  general  recognition  that  air- 
craft is  not  only  a  military  agency  of  almost  incalculable 
possibility,  but  also  the  mail  carrier,  if  not  the  passenger 
transport,  of  the  future. 

How  young  aviation  is!  Every  time  I  hear  the  familiar 
droning  of  an  aeroplane  overhead,  so  common  now  as  to 
attract  little  attention,  I  recall  that  it  was  less  than  eight 
years  ago  that  the  grave  and  dignified  senators  poured 
out  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  adjourning  pell-mell,  to  see  a 
large  flying  machine  circling  over  the  White  House  and 
the  Capitol  and  looking  down,  without  even  a  salute,  upon 
the  Washington  Monument. 

Trying  My  Wings  at  Annapolis 

AND  when  the  aerial  mail  service  brings  a  letter  from  the 
•lA-  metropolis  to  the  capital  I  recall ,  as  showing  how  quickly 
we  have  come  to  regard  it  as  a  part  of  the  postal  machinery, 
an  incident  and  a  conversation  early  in  June,  1913.  I  had 
gone  to  the  naval  academy  at  Annapolis  for  June  week. 
Just  across  the  Severn  the  Navy  had  a  small  air  station 
with  three  or  four  flying  machines.  There  were  a  few  dar- 
ing young  officers  who  had  the  vision  of  the  skies  crowded 
with  aeroplanes.  It  was  a  temptation  to  try  my  wings — 
to  test  the  old  query,  "  If  a  bird  can  fly,  why  can't  11"  So, 
crossing  the  river,  I  took  my  seat,  with  aspirations  to  reach 
heights  hitherto  unvoyaged,  in  the  small  craft  of  which 
Commander  Towers,  then  Lieutenant  Towers,  was  the 
captain.  He  has  since  won  an  international  reputation  as 
the  head  of  the  division  of  NC  planes  which  had  the  honor 
of  making  the  first  flight  over  the  Atlantic.  He  was  then  a 
young  pioneer  in  a  service  regarded  by  many  as  a  danger- 
ous fad. 

Soon  we  were  looking  down  from  our  high  altitude  on 
what  seemed  like  pygmies  walking  through  the  academy 
grounds.  How  small  a  thing  a  man  looks  to  an  aviator ! 
That  decoration,  resembling  a  frosted  cake,  which  an  ar- 
chitect long  ago  placed  on  top  of  the  chapel  at  Annapolis, 
shrank  to  small  proportions. 

Then  a  flight  by  a  navy 
official  was  novel  enough  to 


make  it  a  matter  of  newspaper  comment  and  cartooning. 
Upon  my  return  to  Washington  a  colleague  in  the  cabinet 
seriously  said  to  me  that  no  man  had  the  right  to  take  such 
risks  with  his  life,  and  that  I  ought  not  to  have  placed 
mine  in  jeopardy  by  venturing  to  fly.  Since  Lloyd  George 
and  Balfour  made  it  a  practice  to  go  to  and  from  the  peace 
conference  in  an  aeroplane,  and  passenger  planes  fly  daily 
on  regular  schedules  between  London  and  Paris,  his  pru- 
dent advice  now  seems  amusjng.  And  yet  he  voiced  the 
general  sentiment  then  prevailing,  that  it  was  a  passing 
fad,  attended  with  too  much  danger  to  make  it  a  proper 
risk  for  a  man  supposed  to  have  an  important  task. 

"Before  the  Wilson  Administration  goes  out  of  office," 
I  told  my  fellow  cabinet  member,  "  the  mails  will  be  carried 
in  flying  machines,  and  mail  carriers  and  postmen  will  drop 
your  mail  down  a  chute  next  to  your  chimney." 

He  looked  at  me  as  if  he  thought  I  was  mentally  as  much 
up  in  the  air  as  on  the  previous  day  I  had  been  physically. 
The  prophecy  has  not  quite  come  true.  On  the  fourth  of 
March,  1921,  postmen  still  use  streets,  and  gas  is  the 
motive  power  of  rural  carriers.  But  on  a  bright  May  day 
in  1918  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  first  aerial  mail 
service  inaugurated  between  Washington  and  New  York, 
and  all  that  is  needed  for  quick  and  regular  mail  service 
from  coast  to  coast  is  a  Congress  with  faith  to  appropriate 
enough  money  to  sustain  it. 

Wonderful  as  has  been  the  development  in  aeronautics 
in  the  seventeen  years  since  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright 
careened  above  the  sand  dunes  of  Kitty  Hawk  in  their  first 
little  plane  of  bamboo  poles  and  linen  sails,  in  no  division 
of  this  new  science  has  progress  been  more  rapid  or  sub- 
stantial than  in  naval  aviation. 

As  this  is  written  squadrons  of  seaplanes  are  flying  north 
from  Panama,  after  weeks  of  constant  operation  with  the 
fleet,  of  which  the  air  forces  are  to-day  as  much  a  part  as 
are  the  ships  themselves.  In  the  joint  maneuvers  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  fleets  they  made  new  records  in  flying 
over  long  distances,  and  in  scouting  and  observation,  spot- 
ting for  gunfire,  and  numerous  maneuvers  with  battle- 
ships. 

Splendid  as  was  the  service  of  naval  aviation  in  the 
war — and  that  service  was  far  more  important  and  ex- 
tensive than  is  generally  realized — progress  since  the  armi- 
stice has  been  so  rapid  that  war  records  have  been  distanced. 
When  the  NC  planes  led  the  way  in  the  flight  across  the 
Atlantic  they  opened  a  new  chapter  in  aeronautic  history. 
But,  far  from  being  satisfied  with  that  accomplishment, 
naval  aviation  has  pressed  forward  to  new  achievements. 

The  air  forces  engaged  in  the  joint  maneuvers  of  the 
fleets  off  Panama  skirted  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts, 
and  in  completing  the  first  half  of  their  7500-mile  voyage 
and  uniting  with  the  giant  fleet  shattered  all  records  for 
flights  by  large  air  squadrons  over 
the  sea. 


On  December  thirtieth,  two  squadrons  of  F-5-L 
air  boats,  six  in  each,  and  two  NC  flying  boats 
left  San  Diego,  California,  and  sixteen  days  later 
swept  into  the  harbor  of  Balboa,  Panama  Canal  Zone,  fly- 
ing nearly  3500  miles  along  a  wind-swept,  bleak  and  dan- 
gerous coast,  braving  uncharted  air  currents  and  unknown 
air  conditions.  Flying  in  formation,  the  huge  air  boats 
made  long  hops,  that  from  Cerros  Island,  Mexico,  to  Mag- 
dalena  Bay  being  over  500  miles;  while  from  Acapulco, 
the  ancient  Mexican  port  of  the  old  Manila  treasure  ship 
of  sixteenth-century  fame,  to  Salina  Cruz  is  another  500- 
mile  stretch.  The  entire  course  was  a  severe  test  of  the 
seaworthiness  and  airworthiness  of  the  seaplanes  and  called 
for  unusual  endurance  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  crews. 

Squadron  Flights  and  Maneuvers 

THE  Atlantic  Squadron  left  Philadelphia  on  December 
sixteenth,  skirted  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  Key  West,  then 
wended  its  way  to  Guantanamo,  Cuba;  to  Kingston, 
Jamaica;  then  to  Balboa,  reaching  the  latter  port  and 
joining  its  sister  division  on  January  seventeenth.  The 
longest  flights  of  this  squadron  of  nine  F-5-L  air  boats 
were  from  Guantanamo  to  Kingston,  more  than  600  miles, 
and  the  600-mile  straightaway  from  Jamaica  to  the  Coco 
Solo  Naval  Air  Station,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Canal 
Zone. 

In  addition  to  these  two  squadrons,  three  F-5-L's  at- 
tached to  the  naval  air  station  at  Coco  Solo  left  that  place 
on  January  fourth,  on  a  flight  to  Cartagena  and  Puerta, 
Colombia,  and  return,  a  round  trip  of  800  miles.  The  total 
mileage  of  these  three  air-boat  squadrons  from  their  home 
stations  to  the  Balboa  rendezvous  and  return,  including 
war-game  maneuvers  with  the  fleet,  will  aggregate  over 
200,000  miles,  more  than  eight  times  the  distance  around 
the  world.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  performance  was 
the  flight,  in  the  winter  of  1919-20,  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
air  squadron  from  New  York  to  the  Caribbean  and  back, 
in  which  they  flew  an  aggregate  of  nearly  72,000  miles. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  these  long  air-boat  flights?  What 
has  naval  aviation  done?  What  is  it  doing?  What  does  it 
hope  to  do?  Where  does  it  fit  into  the  work  of  a  fleet? 
Does  it  go  to  sea  like  surface  craft  or  must  it  hug  the  coast? 
What  kind  of  aircraft  does  it  use?  How  has  it  helped  the 
development  of  aeronautics?  Has  it  any  favorable  in- 
fluence in  the  upbuilding  of  commercial  aviation  or  is  it 
merely  for  war  use  and  that  alone?  The  answers  to  these 
questions  are  the  story  of  naval  aviation. 

Fleet  aircraft,  as  essential  a  part  of  the  fleet  as  destroyers 
or  submarines,  are  now  successfully  employed  in  reconnais- 
sance and  observation 
over  wide  areas,  mainte- 
nance of  communications, 
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eition  finding,  fire  control,  search 
id  protective  scouting  and  attack- 
g  enemy  aircraft  operating  against 
e  fleet.  They  are  proving  of  great 
ilue  in  coordinating  the  activities 
surface  vessels  with  submarines, 
id  of  the  various  major  elements  of 
e  fleet  with  its  auxiliaries  engaged 
obtaining  information,  screening 
id  in  the  service  of  supply. 
All  these  multifarious  activities 
e  conducted  in  maneuvers,  the 
r-boat  squadrons  working  in  con- 
nction  with  the  fleet's  ship-plane 
vision.  These  ship  planes  are 
roplanes  similar  to  those  used  on 
nd.  They  are  carried  by  battle- 
ips  and  are  flown  off  specially 
nstructed  platforms,  which  rest 
i  the  big  guns  that  extend  for 
ty  to  seventy-five  feet  from  the 
rrets.  The  fleet  is  now  provided 
ith  NC  and  F-5-L  air  boats  for 
ng-distance  reconnaissance  and 
imbing;  with  R-6  torpedo  planes, 
'signed  to  launch  torpedoes 
;ainst  ships  in  swift  attack;  and 
ith  kite  balloons  and  small  dirigi- 
es,  and  will,  in  the  near  future, 
ive  aircraft  carriers  and  rigid  air- 
ips  of  the  largest  type. 
It  is  interesting  to  picture  a  bat- 
5  of  the  future  with  a  full  air  force 
>erating  with  the  vessels.  The 
;et  puts  to  sea  and  steams  in  the 
rection  of  the  enemy  forces,  which 
ive  been  located  by  the  observa- 
m  squadrons  of  NC's  and  F-5-L's 
id  the  big  dirigible  airships.  The 
iemy  may  be  hundreds  of  miles 
stant.  The  giant  planes  radio  in 
the  flagship  the  location  of  the 
iemy  craft,  latitude  and  longi- 
ide,  the  number  and  character  of 
ie  enemy  vessels,  the  direction 
ley  are  steaming,  and  their  speed, 
ushing  over  the  enemy's  advance 
lips  they  drop  a  rain  of  bombs. 

Future  Warfare 


flLYING  back  to  their  own  fleet 
these  planes  maintain  contact 
ith  the  enemy,  and  are  relieved 
f  other  craft  of  the  same  type, 
eshly  fueled;  and  the  relay  is  kept 
3  until  the  two  fleets  come  in  con- 
ict.  When  within  100  or  200  miles 
!  the  enemy,  reconnaissance 
anes  from  the  aircraft  tenders 
iin  in  the  work  of  scouting.  Fi- 
illy  the  opposing  fleet  is  sighted 
V  the  light  scouting  planes  from 
ie  main  force. 

When  the  vessels  come  within  range  of  the  big  guns  the 
>otting  planes  take  the  air.  At  a  height  from  5000  to 
)00  feet  above  the  water  they  train  their  finders  on  the 
iemy,  and  telephone  their  own  battleships  the  range, 
orizontal  distance  is  necessary  to  obtain  an  oblique  view 
'  the  target,  and  height  is  maintained  to  escape  concus- 
on  from  exploding  projectiles,  to  keep  out  of  range  of 
iemy  antiaircraft  fire,  and  to  maintain  a  sufficient  angle 
ith  the  surface  and  the  target  to  give  accurate  data  to 
ie  gunners  on  the  battleships. 

"Zoom!"  goes  a  shell  through  the  air,  and  lands  short 
f  the  target.  "Up  a  hundred!"  telephones  the  observer 
i  the  plane.  A  thundering  roar  follows  the  message,  and 
salvo  is  fired  by  the  big-gun  ships.  If  many  of  the  pro- 
files pass  over  the  enemy  vessels,  "Down  fifty!"  is  the 
ext  message.  Two  minutes  later  another  salvo  reaches  its 
lark.  It  takes  only  five  seconds  for  the  observer  to  get 
is  message  to  a  battleship  25,000  yards  away,  from  which 
istance  the  enemy  cannot  be  seen  from  a  ship.  This  is 
•ng-range  firing  over  the  horizon  directed  by  spotting 
ircraft. 

As  the  two  fleets  close,  reconnaissance  planes  in  forma- 
on  swing  down  along  the  enemy's  line,  dropping  smoke 
ombs  on  the  water.  As  the  smoke  rises  and  spreads  in 
:reening  clouds  torpedo  planes  skim  close  along  the 
ater,  burst  through  the  dense  smoke  and  launch  their 
>rpedoes  at  the  enemy.  In  the  meantime  the  small 
irigibles  and  kite  balloons  have  protected  the  main  force 
om  enemy  torpedoes  by  keeping  a  constant  watch  of  the 
irrounding  water  and  looatihg  attacking  submarines. 
Torpedo  planes  have  not  yet  been  developed  sufficiently 
»  determine  th»Hr  practical  value.  Many  difficulties  are 
>  be  overcome  before  they  can  be  regarded  as  reliable 
aft.   But  they  offer  such  possibilities  that  the  American 


as  wind  breaks  to  permit  assem- 
bling the  planes  for  flying  off  the 
deck.  An  arresting  gear  has  been 
provided,  wires  being  stretched 
along  the  deck,  to  retard  planes 
alighting. 

Catapults  project  the  planes,  to 
give  them  necessary  speed  for  flight 
when  taking  off.  An  elevator  hoists 
the  planes  from  below  to  the  flying 
deck.  Two  cranes,  with  a  large  out- 
stretch on  either  side  of  the  vessel, 
hoist  aircraft  out  of  the  water  and 
land  them  on  the  hangar  deck.  This 
is  next  below  the  flying  deck,  and  is 
provided  with  traveling  cranes  for 
hoisting  planes  out  of  the  stowage 
holds,  and  transferring  them  fore 
and  aft  from  the  assembly  and  re- 
pair shops  to  the  elevator. 

The  Langley 


Two  Huge  Airships  of  This  Type  are  Being  Built  for 
Service  With  Fleets 


as  well  as  the  British  Navy  is  conducting  constant  experi- 
ments with  a  view  to  their  development. 

With  aircraft  carriers  providing  greater  numbers  of  the 
various  types  and  by  their  speed  maintaining  advanced 
positions  prior  to  the  main  engagement,  the  enemy's 
auxiliaries,  such  as  destroyers,  light  cruisers,  cruising  sub- 
marines and  aircraft,  may  be  attacked  hours  or  even  days 
before  the  main  engagement.  This  will  aid  materially  in 
protecting  battleships  from  attack  by  the  enemy  auxiliaries, 
giving  the  main  body  of  the  fleet  a  decided  tactical  ad- 
vantage over  the  enemy. 

Waiting  upon  appropriations  for  the  building  of  a  num- 
ber of  special  vessels  for  aircraft,  with  the  funds  available 
two  ships  are  being  converted  into  aircraft  carriers.  One, 
a  former  Shipping  Board  vessel,  is  named  the  Wright,  in 
honor  of  Wilbur  Wright,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  aviation; 
the  other,  the  navy  collier  Jupiter,  renamed  1  he  Langley,  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Samuel  Pierpont  Langley,  secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  whose  long  research  and  inven- 
tion contributed  so  much  to  the  science  of  aeronautics. 
The  Langley  is  expected  to  join  t  he  fleet  early  in  the  com- 
ing summer. 

The  former  collier  has  been  decked  over,  furnishing  a 
platform  over  500  feet  long  and  C>5  feet  wide  from  which 
aeroplanes  can  take  off,  and  on  which  they  can  land. 
Electrically  driven,  she  requires  small  space  for  her  pro- 
pelling machinery,  and  her  decks  and  holds  furnish  space 
to  carry  twenty-five  to  thirty  planes,  the  number  depend 
ing  on  the  size  and  type.  The  vessel  has  unusual  stability 
and  this  has  been  further  increased  by  placing  bilge  keels 
so  as  to  prevent  rolling,  giving  a  comparatively  stable 
landing  surface.    Movable  palisades  have-  been  installed 


THE  Langley  has  machine  shops, 
wing  repair  shops,  molding 
spaces,  metal,  welding,  carpenter 
and  fabric  workers'  shops  and  dop- 
ing rooms,  and  on  the  same  deck  are 
various  stock  storerooms.  In  the 
hold  are  stowage  spaces  for  aircraft 
and  accessories — bombs,  machine 
guns,  armor  and  torpedoes,  ammu- 
nition, fuel  and  gasoline;  storage 
for  food  and  general  supplies  for  the 
crew  and  ship.  An  elaborate  sys- 
tem distributes  gasoline  and  lubri- 
cating oils  to  the  stations  on  the 
hangar  and  flying  decks. 

A  complete  radio  outfit,  carried 
on  masts,  provides  means  of  con- 
stant communication  with  the 
planes  in  flight.  Quarters  are  pro- 
vided not  only  for  the  ship's  crew 
but  for  pilots,  observers,  engine- 
men,  and  for  the  assembly,  repair 
and  handling  crews;  in  fact,  the 
Langley  is  a  floating  aviation  sta- 
tion capable  of  assembling  and 
repairing  planes,  motors  and  all 
accessories. 

Naval  engagements  on  the  high 
seas  are  no  longer  confined  to  small 
areas,  but  may  extend  for  hundreds 
of  miles  before  the  battleships  come 
to  grips  and  fight  to  a  decisive 
result.  The  advance-information 
group  may  be  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  main  body  of  the  fleet, 
and  aircraft  must  be  relied  upon  for 
such  service  in  advance  of  scout 
cruisers,  destroyer  leaders  and  other 
screening  and  observation  craft. 
For  this  are  needed  amphibious 
planes,  which  can  fly  from  water, 
land  or  ship.  These  have  not  yet  been  developed,  but 
our  engineering  and  operating  experts  are  studying  the 
problems  involved  in  designing  such  a  machine,  and  the 
Langley  will  be  used  in  experiments  in  this  new  field. 

Investigation  and  experimentation  are  carried  on  con- 
stantly by  the  Navy,  and  an  experimental  area  has  been 
established,  extending  from  the  Navy  Department  to  the 
southern  drill  grounds  of  the  fleet,  embracing  an  initial 
experimental  station  at  Anacostia,  District  of  Columbia; 
an  engineering  laboratory  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard; 
cooperation  of  sea  and  land  forces  with  the  Marine  Corps 
aviators  at  Quantico,  Virginia;  tests  of  machine  guns, 
bombs  and  other  weapons  and  projectiles  at  the  naval 
proving  grounds  at  Dahlgren  and  Indian  Head,  on  the 
Potomac;  joint  experiments  between  vessels  of  every  type 
and  aircraft  at  Yorktown  and  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia; 
gunnery  exercises  with  ships  in  the  lower  Chesapeake; 
and  work  with  the  battleships  on  the  drill  grounds  outside 
the  Virginia  Capes. 

So  compact  is  this  area  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
or  the  director  of  naval  aviation  may  in  a  few  hours  travel 
by  seaplane  from  Washington  to  the  drill  grounds,  witness 
exercises  with  t  he  fleet  and  be  back  at  his  desk  the  same 
evening.  Naval  aviation  in  its  experiments  is  from  two  to 
three  years  in  advance  of  aeronautical  equipment  in  gen- 
eral use. 

Radio  installation,  both  telephone  and  telegraph,  now 
permits  communication  between  aircraft  and  submarines, 
as  well  as  with  ships  and  shore  stations  at  long  distances. 
By  the  use  of  kites  the  antenna'  have  been  extended  as 
much  as  500  feet  above  the  machine,  doing  away  with  I  he 
t  railing  wires  which  interfered  wit  h  quick  landing  and  w  i  re 
dangerous  when  flying  low  over  vessels.    Messages  have 

(Continued  on  Page  65) 
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"Tell  Him."  Judd 
Directed,  "to  Come 
Down  t'  the  Castle 
on  the  Ridge  Quick 
as  He  Can  " 


JUDD  had  never  before  been  inside 
that  strangely  conceived  edifice 
which  the  countryside  called  the  Cas- 
tle. Nevertheless,  there  was  in  him  no 
present  curiosity  as  to  his  surroundings. 
After  that  moment  of  awful  and  unholy  triumph 
when  Margaret  Dale  laid  bare  the  tragedy  before 
him  he  limped  with  awkward  haste  up  the  stairs 
by  the  way  she  had  gone.  The  stairs  led  him  to 
a  wide  upper  hall.  He  halted  at  their  head  to  catch 
his  breath.  At  one  side  there  was  an  open  door 
from  which  light  came,  and  he  stepped  to  that  door 
and  checked  himself  on  the  threshold  of  the  lighted  room. 

Margaret  paid  him,  at  the  moment,  no  attention.  It 
was  as  though  she  had  not  yet  realized  that  anyone  had 
come  to  her  in  the  lonely  house.  When  Judd  reached  the 
doorway  and  stopped  there  she  was  kneeling,  her  back  to 
him,  in  the  position  in  which  he  had  seen  her  when  he 
looked  through  the  window  from  across  the  road.  As  he 
realized  this  a  strange  impulse  of  secrecy  moved  him.  He 
moved  to  the  window  and  drew  down  the  blind  and  pulled 
together  the  heavy  hangings  so  that,  to  one  outside,  the 
room  must  have  seemed  as  dark  as  the  rest  of  the  big  house. 

He  remained  standing  by  the  window,  watching  Mar- 
garet and  studying  the  figure  of  the  woman  on  the  floor. 
The  lamp  was  set  between  him  and  the  dead  woman,  ob- 
scuring with  its  radiance  his  view;  but  he  was  not  at  first 
conscious  of  this  fact.  His  interest  centered  on  Margaret 
Dale,  on  her  strange  immobility.  She  knelt  there,  no 
muscle  twitching;  but  he  saw  that  tears  came  from  her 
eyes.  She  knelt  there,  bending  a  little  forward,  finger 
tips  on  the  floor  beside  her  knees;  and  she  studied  the 
countenance  of  the  woman  who  lay  before  her  with  a 
piercing  and  unnatural  scrutiny.  Judd  had  an  uncom- 
fortable sense  that  some  message  was  passing  between  the 
living  and  the  dead.  He  fidgeted,  stirred  nervously. 

He  had  never  any  doubt  that  the  strange  woman  was 
dead.  Margaret  had  said  so;  but  if  that  were  not  enough 
there  was  a  smell  of  death  in  this  room.  For  more  tangible 
evidence,  there  was  a  laxness  in  the  figure  that  lay  there, 
so  shrunken  and  small,  such  as  only  death  produces. 
Never  while  life  lingers,  even  though  the  spark  may  be 
fathoms  deep  in  unconsciousness,  do  nerves  and  tendons 
and  muscles  so  utterly  let  go.  He  thought  the  woman 
lying  on  the  floor  was  not  so  large  as  she  had  seemed  when 
seen  from  the  road;  and  he  remembered  that  this,  too,  was 
an  attribute  of  death;  that  the  body  does  seem  to  shrink 
as  though  life  were  a  ponderable  thing  which  had  been 
withdrawn. 

Presently,  Judd  still  standing  by  the  window,  Margaret 
seemed  to  remember  his  existence.  She  drew  back,  sitting 
on  her  heels;  and  then  awkwardly  she  rose  and  stepped  a 
little  away  from  the  body  on  the  floor,  moved  toward  the 
door  of  the  room.  Judd  followed  her  slowly.  Margaret 
stopped,  leaning  against  the  wall  beside  the  door,  looking 
back  at  what  lay  beside  the  lamp;  and  Judd  stood  on  the 
other  side  of  the  doorway,  his  eyes  also  riveted  on  the  dead 
woman.  There  was  no  present  impulse  to  speech  in  either 
of  them,  no  stirring  to  action.  They  remained  quiet,  look- 
ing steadily  at  the  body  as  though  they  expected  life  to 


return  and  revivify  it; 
as  though  they  ex- 
pected the  woman  to 
move,  to  lift  herself,  to  look  toward  where 
they  stood.  Once  Margaret  turned  her  eyes 
to  Judd,  turned  her  head  slowly,  as  though 
by  an  enormous  effort,  and  the  little  lame 
man  met  her  glance.    Then  both  fell 
a-staring  at  the  dead  woman  once  more.  There 
was  a  curious  hypnosis  upon  them.  Judd  was  the  first  to 
shake  off  this  inhibition,  to  move  forward  with  halting  steps 
and  to  approach  the  body.  As  he  came  nearer  the  lamp  he 
saw  that  he  had  stepped  upon  a  dark  spot  on  the  bare  floor, 
and  when  he  looked  down  he  discovered  that  this  was  a 
spot  of  blood.  The  man  trembled  at  this  discovery.  He 
had  a  strangling  feeling  that  he  had  committed  sacrilege. 
He  examined  this  dark  blotch  upon  the  bare  floor  of  the 
room,  and  saw  others  leading  toward  the  door;  and  he 
looked  up  at  Margaret  Dale  and  spoke  the  stark  word, 
half  to  himself  and  half  to  her. 

She  nodded,  opened  her  lips  to  answer  him;  and  at  first 
no  sound  came  from  them,  so  that  she  stroked  her  throat 
nervously  before  she  could  speak. 

Then  the  woman  said,  "  It  was  still  flowing !  It  was  still 
flowing  when  I  came!" 

Judd  shook  off  his  reluctance,  moved  a  little  nearer, 
studied  the  body  where  it  lay,  marked  the  position  of  sur- 
rounding objects,  produced  in  his  mind's  eye  a  more  or  less 
accurate  picture  of  that  which  had  occurred.  The  little 
lame  man  was  gifted  with  a  certain  native  shrewdness;  he 
was  able  to  put  two  and  two  together;  he  possessed  an 
active  and  inquiring  mind.  And  in  this  case  his  conjectures 
were  spurred  and  stimulated  by  his  certainty  that  Bert 
Saladine,  whom  he  hated  and  would  destroy,  had  done 
this  dreadful  thing. 

The  strange  woman  who  now  lay  dead  here  had  been 
accustomed  to  sit  in  a  high  chair,  a  hassock  beneath  her 
feet,  at  one  side  of  the  deep  window  which  looked  toward 
the  road.  Judd  had  drawn  the  curtains  on  that  window, 
but  the  woman's  chair  was  still  in  its  accustomed  position 
at  one  side.  The  hassock  lay  before  it. 

The  body  of  the  woman  was  between  the  chair  and  the 
door,  and  near  the  chair;  so  near  that  one  of  her  slippered 
feet  was  within  a  matter  of  inches  of  touching  the  hassock 
at  the  chair's  foot.  The  dead  woman  lay  on  her  back  and 
curiously  contorted;  her  legs  were  twisted  one  across  the 
other;  one  arm  was  beneath  her  body.  It  was — Judd 
decided — as  though  she  had  fallen  upon  her  face  and  then 
been  rolled  over  by  some  rude  hand. 

Thinking  this,  he  looked  toward  Margaret  Dale,  asked 
huskily,  "Did  you  touch  her?" 

The  woman  shook  her  head,  her  cheeks  blanching. 
"No,  no,  no!"  she  whispered  shudderingly. 
Judd  nodded.    He  had  not  moved  since  he  took  his 
position  above  the  woman.    He  studied  her  as  she  lay, 
considering. 


There  was,  he 
saw,  an  enormous 
amount  of  blood 
upon  her  gar- 
ments' and  upon 
the  floor.  The 
source  was  re- 
vealed by  her  position,  by  her  backward-flung  head,  which 
left  her  long  neck  bare.  There  was  a  small,  blackening 
wound  on  the  right  side  of  her  throat  an  inch  or  two  below  the 
line  of  the  jaw.  Judd  knew  that  wound  well  enough.  It  was 
just  such  a  mark  as  was  left  by  the  butcher's  knife  upon 
the  throat  of  pig  or  steer — smaller,  narrower,  it  is  true,  but 
the  position  was  the  same.  A  man  accustomed  to  killing 
would  strike  at  the  throat.  It  was  so  much  more  certain 
than  a  guesswork  thrust  at  the  rib-protected  heart.  One 
could  see  his  mark,  and  there  was  no  bone  to  turn  the 
blade.  Also,  such  a  wound  would  stifle  outcry,  would 
probably  prevent  any  alarm. 

Considering  this,  he  turned  to  ask  the  woman,  "You 
hear  anything?  " 

She  shook  her  head  dumbly.  Judd,  lips  glistening  with 
his  unnatural  eagerness,  resumed  his  scrutiny.  The  posi- 
tion of  chair  and  hassock  and  of  body  told  a  story  that  was 
sufficiently  plain.  The  dark  stains  of  blood  down  the  right 
side  of  the  silken  garment  which  the  woman  wore,  and  upon 
the  floor  in  front  of  her  chair,  told  the  rest.  She  had,  Judd 
decided,  been  sitting  in  the  chair  when  her  murderer  ap- 
proached—someone she  knew,  someone  she  had  no  cause 
to  fear.  He  had  come  within  reach  without  alarming  her. 
He  had  slaughtered  her  then  as  deliberately  as  one  kills  a 
chicken — a  single,  sure  thrust;  then  a  stepping  back  out 
of  the  way.  The  woman  must  have  bowed  forward— ha vt 
fallen  forward  prone,  thrown  into  that  posture  by  her 
desperate  attempt  to  flee.  The  marks  upon  the  floor 
showed  where  her  life  had  spilled  itself.  Judd  perceived  a 
smudge,  a  smear  upon  the  border  of  her  garment,  where 
the  assassin  had  wiped  his  knife  clean.  So  much  was 
clear.  One  mystery  remained.  The  killer  had  turned  hi? 
victim  over  afterward.  Why? 

Puzzling  over  this,  Judd  saw  that  the  soft  fabric  of  th( 
garment  which  the  woman  wore  was  drawn  tight  about 
her  waist,  as  though  something  had  tugged  at  it;  and  this 
prompted  his  question  to  Margaret  Dale. 

"  Didn't  she  have  a— a  sort  of  sash?  A  rope  around  her? ' 
The  woman  in  the  doorway  nodded. 
"A  cord,"  she  said.   "A  cord!" 

"It's  gone,"  Judd  told  her.  "He  pulled  it  off.  That'; 
what  turned  her  over.   It's  gone." 

The  woman  came  a  little  closer  to  see,  nodded  slow  assent 

**Y^gs  "  she  S3,  id 

"Why  would  he  take  that?"  Judd  asked.  "You  sun 
she  had  it  on?" 

"She  had  it  when  I  left  her." 
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Tbfi  little  lame  man's  face  twitched  with  the  hunger  of 
is  curiosity.  Why  did  Bert  Saladine  strip  that  silken  cord 
om  his  victim's  waist?  Judd's  eyes  swept  round  the 
>om.  He  picked  up  the  lamp  and  went  out  into  the  hall 
id  down  the  stairs,  the  woman  following  silently  at  his 
jels.  He  searched  every  corner  of  the  way.  There  were 
irk  marks  upon  the  stair,  smaller  with  each  successive 
totstep,  where  the  smeared  shoes  of  the  killer  had  left 
leir  traces;  but  that  was  all.  The  silken  cord  was  gone. 

But  the  scurrying,  stooping,  bending  little  man  with  the 
mp,  peering  like  a  rat  into  every  corner,  would  not  be 
itisfied  of  this  until  Margaret  said  at  his  back,  "We  must 
it  leave  her  alone.  We  mustn't!"  And  she  sought  to 
ike  the  lamp  from  his  hand. 

He  retained  the  lamp,  but  gave  over  his  search,  went 
ith  her  up  the  stairs  and  into  the  room.  There  was  a 
tble  near  the  door,  and  this  time  Judd  put  the  lamp  on  it 
such  position  that  a  shadow  was  cast  where  the  body 
y.  Nevertheless,  from  this  shadow  the  dead  woman 
emed  to  dominate  the  room,  so  that  their  voices  when 
ley  began  presently  to  speak  were  hushed  and  smothered 
i  though  she  were  sleeping  and  must  not  be  waked. 
It  was  Judd  who  asked,  "Where  were  you? "  His  ques- 
on  came  after  they  had  been  for  a  moment  motionless 
?side  the  table.  Margaret's  eyes  were  turned  toward  that 
ladow  by  the  window.  She  did  not  at  once  reply.  The 
;tle  man  repeated,  "Where  were  you  when  it  happened?  " 
nd  when  she  did  answer,  it  was  in  a  toneless  whisper,  as 
lough  her  thoughts  were  far  away,  as  though  her  inner 
id  unconscious  self  were  answering. 
"Milking,"  she  told  him.  "Milking — in  the  barn.  I 
id  been  here — here  with  her  till  the  sun  set.  We  watched 
—together — till  it  was  gone.  Then  I  went  to  milk." 
ie  hesitated,  seemed  to  shake  herself,  tighten  her  muscles, 
assume  her  self-control.  She  looked  at  him  as  though 
ie  were  seeing  him  for  the  first  time. 
"You?"  she  said  curiously.  "I  do  not  know  you." 
"Judd's  my  name,"  the  little  man  told  her.  "I  was 
iming  along  the  road  and  I  heard  you  yell.  Didn't  you 
:ar  anything  while  you  was  milking?" 
She  accepted  his  explanation  indifferently,  shook  her 
;ad  in  answer  to  his  question. 

"I  was  way  down  in  the  tie-up.  You  can't  hear  much 
iat  far  away.  Then  I  came  back  into  the  kitchen  and 
it  away  the  milk  and  pumped  some  water  and  set  it  on 
ie  fire,  and  then  I  came  up  to  see  if  she  was  all  right. 


When  I  stood  in  the  door  I  thought  she  had  fainted.  She 
did  faint  sometimes.  But  when  I  bent  over  her  I  saw  the 
blood  was  still  trickling  out."  She  seemed  to  choke,  to 
stammer.  "I  expect  it  was  then  you  heard  me,"  she  told 
him.  "  I  don't  remember  doing  it,  but  I  expect  it  was  then 
you  heard  me  cry." 

Judd  said  assuringly,  "It's  lucky  I  was  near,  lucky  I 
come."  He  watched  her  intently,  adding,  "  Wan't  no  one 
else  in  the  house,  was  there?" 

She  shook  her  head  in  an  absent  way  more  convincing 
than  emphasis  would  have  been. 

"No,  I'd  seen  no  one  all  day,  except  passers  on  the 
road."  Judd  felt  an  exultant  spirit  leap  within  him.  Bert 
had  not,  then,  come  here  to  see  his  wife — assurance 
doubly  sure.  He  heard  her  add  wistfully,  "We  were 
always  alone — every  day." 

He  had  discovered  all  he  could  discover;  there  was  no 
more  for  him  to  learn.  He  asked,  "You  got  a  telephone? 
We  got  to  telephone  the  doctor." 

She  looked  at  him  in  a  puzzled  way,  shaking  her  head. 

"No,  no  telephone.  We  had  no  telephone.  But  the 
doctor  could  not  help  her  now." 

He  said:  "  Got  to  have  a  doctor  and  the  sheriff.  Got  to 
find  out  who  killed  her." 

She  moved  one  hand  indifferently. 

"Why?  What  does  it  matter— now?" 

"That's  the  law  of  it,"  he  told  her,  reading  from  her 
reluctance  a  meaning  that  suited  him.  "You  ain't  got 
any  objection  to  the  sheriff,  hev  you?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  said  absently.  "  But  there's  no  telephone." 

He  turned  toward  the  door,  moving  slowly. 

"Well,  I'll  go  up  to  Saladines',"  he  said.  "They've  got 
a  telephone  there.  Hev  to  leave  you  here  alone.  You 
mind  being  alone?" 

The  woman  shook  her  head. 

"No.   No,  I'm  almost  always  alone— with  her." 

The  little  lame  man  asked  maliciously,  "Don't  see 
much  o'  Bert  nowadays,  do  you?" 

She  shook  her  head,  unmoved  by  his  inquiry — "No." 

"You  want  I  should  bring  him  down?"  he  persisted. 
"Want  me  to  bring  anybuddy?" 

"No,"  she  told  him.   "I  don't  want  anyone." 

"Well,  I  got  to  send  for  the  doctor  and  the  sheriff,"  he 
said,  affecting  to  misunderstand.  She  nodded  wearily, 
and  he  added,  "Gorfinkle,  too." 

"Why?"  she  asked.  "Who  is  he?" 


"The  undertaker,"  said  Judd,  grinning  maliciously ; 
and  as  he  looked  back  from  the  darkness  of  the  hall  he 
saw  that  at  his  word  she  had  slipped  heavily  into  a  chair 
beside  the  table,  had  buried  her  face  in  her  arms.  When 
she  heard  the  front  door  close  behind  him  Margaret  was 
able  for  the  first  time  to  give  herself  to  the  comfort  of  un- 
bridled tears.  She  had  loved  the  dead  woman  very  tenderly. 

x 

THE  frame  of  mind  of  the  man  Judd  deserves,  at  this 
point,  some  consideration.  It  is,  by  its  variances  from 
the  normal,  enlightening.  These  differences  are  obvious; 
they  are  striking;  they  need  merely  to  be  catalogued. 

The  ordinary  man  would  have  been  shocked  and  horri- 
fied by  the  murder;  Judd  was  intoxicated  with  a  strange, 
hungry  pleasure.  The  normal  man  would  have  perceived 
the  grief  of  Margaret  Dale  and  given  her  sympathy. 
Judd  perceived  her  sorrow— but  its  importance  to  him  lay 
only  in  the  fact  that  it  would  increase  her  anger  at  Bert 
Saladine  when  Bert's  guilt  should  be  made  clear.  The 
average  man,  hurrying  from  the  Castle  to  telephone  the 
news  abroad,  would  have  had,  perhaps,  an  anticipatory 
sense  of  importance  because  he  bore  a  story  of  such 
dramatic  interest;  but  he  would  also  and  certainly  have 
wished  to  do  what  he  could  for  Margaret — find  some 
woman  or  some  loved  friend  to  comfort  her.  Judd, 
stumbling  up  the  Ridge  Road  toward  the  Saladine  home, 
thought  only  of  how  he  would  stage  this  scene  that  was 
before  him;  thought  with  an  avid  licking  of  the  lips  how 
sweet  his  triumph  was  to  be,  and  feverishly  hungered  for 
the  moment  that  should  see  that  triumph  complete  and 
absolute. 

Judd  had  no  thought  that  he  was  doing  Saladine  in- 
justice. That  Bert  had  killed  the  strange  woman  he  was 
utterly  convinced.  The  gossip  of  the  countryside  had  it 
that  the  woman  had  come  between  Bert  and  his  wife. 
There  were  even  rumors  that  Bert  had  been  heard  to  curse 
her  and  to  threaten  her.  Judd,  thinking  backward,  was 
able  to  discover  many  a  scrap  here  and  a  fragment  there 
which  buttressed  his  own  conviction;  but  after  all,  no 
such  props  were  needed.  He  had,  he  told  himself,  seen 
Bert  go  into  the  house;  he  had  seen  him  come  out  and 
hurry  secretly  away.  In  the  house  Bert  had  hidden  his 
presence  from  his  wife.  There  was  no  necessity  for  further 
evidence.  It  was  this  very  certainty  on  Judd's  part,  this 
(Continued  on  Page  59) 
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Disease  on  the  Free  List 

IF  THERE  were  as  many  physicians  and  biologists  in 
Congress  as  there  are  lawyers  we  should  presently  have 
an  act  for  the  suspension  of  immigration  so  drastic  that  it 
would  be  harder  for  an  undesirable  alien  to  get  into  the 
country  than  for  the  Scriptural  camel  to  pass  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle. 

Medical  men  are  opposed  to  the  sort  of  immigration  we 
are  now  receiving  because  they  are  aware  of  the  alarming 
extent  to  which  it  endangers  the  health  of  the  nation. 
Biologists  are  pessimistic  about  it  because  they  understand 
the  laws  of  breeding  and  heredity  and  because  they  have 
observed  with  grave  misgivings  the  beginnings  of  our 
racial  degeneration  directly  traceable  to  our  intermingling 
with  inferior  alien  peoples,  a  tragic  mixture  of  blood  and 
breed  that  will  inevitably  increase  as  time  goes  on. 

We  have  rigorous  laws  to  control  the  importation  of 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants  that  may  conceivably  harbor  the 
germs  of  parasitic  diseases.  We  take  extraordinary  pains 
to  protect  native  plant  life  from  foreign  pollution;  but  the 
children  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood  are  left  to  shift  for 
themselves.  Whenever  a  legislative  committee  reports  an 
immigration  bill  intended  to  afford  to  human  life  the  same 
protection  that  is  accorded  to  fruit  trees,  clannish  racial 
groups,  some  employers  of  cheap  labor,  together  with  the 
half-baked  sentimentalists,  raise  a  babel  of  protest  that 
shouts  down  the  less  insistent  voice  of  right-thinking 
America. 

The  influence  of  immigration  upon  the  national  health 
is  a  peculiarly  timely  topic  just  now  because  the  sources 
of  the  alien  flood  largely  correspond  to  those  parts  of 
Europe  in  which  deadly  epidemics  of  encephalitis  are 
rampant.  This  dreadful  disease  of  the  brain,  miscalled 
sleeping  sickness,  has  already  secured  a  foothold  upon  our 
soil.  Among  physicians  it  is  greatly  dreaded  and  but  little 
understood.  Some  of  its  victims  succumb  gradually  after  a 
short  illness;  others  after  a  long  and  apparently  favorable 
convalescence  die  instantly.  Clean  and  wholesome  living 
is  the  only  known  preventive,  and  even  that  does  not  al- 
ways confer  immunity  upon  those  exposed  to  the  disease. 

Encephalitis,  typhus,  tuberculosis  and  the  fouler  infec- 
tions run  riot  in  those  European  countries  from  which  we 
are  deriving  the  bulk  of  our  present  immigration.  The 
fact  that  an  immigrant  is  not  obviously  suffering  from  a 
contagious  disease  at  the  time  he  is  examined  by  a  United 
States  health  officer  is  not  the  slightest  proof  that  he  is  not 
a  real  menace  to  our  national  health. 


Persons  who  are  accustomed  to  living  under  the  revolt- 
ing conditions  consequent  upon  overcrowding,  who  are  the 
complacent  and  accustomed  hosts  of  plague-bearing  ver- 
min and  who  are  habitually  filthy  in  their  personal  habits 
are  consistent  breeders  and  spreaders  of  disease.  Soap  and 
water,  disinfectants  and  delousing  agents  may  make  a 
man  physically  clean  for  the  moment;  but  they  are  power- 
less to  eradicate  those  habits  of  a  lifetime  that  make  him 
a  walking  pest  spot,  full  of  danger  to  any  American  com- 
munity that  he  and  his  fellows  may  select  as  the  site  of 
their  new  slum  burrows. 

We  are  not  only  without  means  to  exclude  these  alien 
enemies  of  the  national  health  but  we  are  further  handi- 
capped by  the  activities  of  numerous  powerful  agencies 
whose  main  business  is  facilitating  the  entry  of  these 
trained  plague  breeders.  We  may,  if  we  dare,  brag  that  we 
are  more  careful  of  the  health  of  our  fruit  trees  than  we 
are  of  the  health  of  our  children — but  it  is  not  a  boast  that 
leaves  a  pleasant  taste  in  the  mouth. 

Underwork  and  Overwork 

ALTHOUGH  a  spirit  of  slackness  and  inertia  has  no 
II  doubt  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  war,  the  directly 
opposed  problem  of  those  who  are  determined  to  do  more 
work  than  is  good  for  them  is  just  as  pressing  as  ever.  In 
this  country  at  least  among  all  classes  there  are  always  a 
number  of  men  in  whom  the  spirit  burns  to  drive  mind  and 
body  beyond  the  limits  of  endurance. 

There  is  the  millionaire  who  could  idle  away  his  days  if 
he  cared  to,  but  slaves  from  morn  to  eve  on  his  many 
charities.  There  is  the  banker  who  knows  no  recreation 
and  has  no  friends  outside  the  countingroom.  There  is  the 
statesman  who  attempts  to  carry  the  cares  of  the  world 
upon  his  shoulders,  the  scholar  who  burns  the  midnight  oil 
in  addition  to  the  daytime  sunshine  upon  his  books  through 
vacation  as  well  as  term,  the  scientist  who  leaves  his  lab- 
oratory only  for  meals,  and  the  literary  man  who  to  finish 
a  book  in  a  given  period  works  eighteen  hours  a  day. 

Who  is  wise  enough  to  say  whether  it  be  better  to  have 
a  stroke  of  paralysis  in  early  or  middle  life  from  attempting 
too  much,  or  to  reach  an  advanced  and  useless  old  age  from 
attempting  nothing  at  all?  But  perhaps  these  extremes  are 
equally  unwise  and  unnecessary.  The  "brain,  the  will,  the 
spirit — these  are  powerful,  but  they  reside  in  a  physical 
body.  The  man  who  is  overworking  seldom  appreciates 
the  fact  except  dimly.  The  sheer  force  of  his  spiritual 
impetus  drives  him,  at  the  most  half-knowing,  beyond  the 
warning  gates. 

But  the  friend,  the  detached  observer,  the  disinterested 
party,  and  above  all  the  skillful  physician— can  usually 
draw  the  line.  An  energetic  man  who  most  of  his  life  had 
enjoyed  vigorous  health  but  whose  fixed  income  felt  the 
pinch  of  the  high  prices  of  a  year  ago,  attempted  to  save 
several  hundred  dollars  by  painting  his  own  house.  He 
became  ill  without  any  apparent  cause.  A  physician  who 
was  called  in  wrote  out  a  prescription  as  follows:  "  Employ 
a  house  painter."  The  cure  was  speedy  and  effective. 

If  you  are  lazy  and  shiftless  don't  bother  to  get  the  other 
man's  opinion  of  you,  because  you  probably  know  what  it 
is  already.  But  if  you  live  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  the 
opinion  and  prescription  of  a  disinterested  outsider  will 
probably  be  worth  more  to  you  than  even  the  consulting- 
room  advice  of  a  metropolitan  specialist. 

Boot-Strap  Legislation 

INDUSTRIAL  groups,  such  as  labor  unions,  and  em- 
ployers or  capitalists  in  one  or  another  line,  have  taken 
with  increasing  kindness  of  late  to  the  political  method  of 
advancing  their  interests — that  is,  they  seek  to  obtain  laws 
favorable  to  them  and  to  them  alone.  Class  legislation  is 
a  dangerous  game  for  those  who  play  it,  a  boomerang  for 
those  who  use  it. 

Suppose  a  group  of  business  men  desire  to  change  certain 
conditions  which  they  regard  as  undesirable,  either  for 
their  selfish  interest  or  perhaps  for  the  good  of  the  industry. 
They  get  together  the  brains  of  their  business,  the  men  who 
know  its  every  detail.  They  bring  in  experts  and  lawyers, 
draft  a  bill  and  send  it  to  a  friendly  member  of  the 
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legislature  or  of  Congress.  He  then  presents  it  on  the  floor 
of  the  house.  Then  what  happens?  The  result  is  described 
by  a  lawyer  who  knows  the  game: 

"  It  is  immediately  referred  to  a  committee.  What  kind 
of  committee?  Well,  you  have  on  that  committee  a  farmer, 
and  you  have  a  blacksmith,  you  have  a  barber,  you  have  a 
couple  of  professional  politicians.  They  take  that  bill  out 
into  their  committee  room  and  they  begin  to  paw  it  over. 
The  farmer  reads  it  over  to  see  just  what  there  might  be  in 
it  for  the  farmer.  If  he  does  not  find  anything  in  it  he 
begins  to  reason:  'What  can  I  put  in  it  that  will  interest  the 
farmer  and  send  me  back  to  the  legislature?' 

"  The  blacksmith  gets  hold  of  it,  and  he  begins  to  think 
of  union  labor:  'Is  there  anything  in  there  that  will  help 
union  labor?'  If  not  he  begins  to  think  what  he  can  put 
in  it  that  will  help  union  labor.  Then  the  barber  gets  hold 
of  it  and  he  shaves  a  little  something  off,  and  when  they  get 
through  the  two  professional  politicians  look  it  over  to  see 
what  the  other  fellow  has  missed;  and  they  either  take  out 
or  put  in  whatever  is  necessary,  from  a  political  standpoint; 
and  when  the  bill  comes  back  on  the  floor  its  parent 
wouldn't  recognize  it,  and  thereafter  the  business  which 
originally  demanded  legislation  spends  its  energy  trying 
to  kill  the  thing  because  it  hampers  business.  That  has 
\>een  the  history  of  direct  legislation  for  business  ever  since 
it  began." 

Thus  whether  we  like  it  or  not  we  come  back  to  the  old 
starting  point,  that  people  must  for  the  most  part  help 
themselves,  and  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  "enlight- 
ened" legislation  they  are  always  asking  for  proves  to 
possess  the  quality  so  commonly  associated  with  lifting 
oneself  by  one's  boot  straps. 

Hints  for  Amateur  Brewers 

NO  ONE  foretold  the  tidal  wave  of  intellectual  effort 
that  was  unleashed  by  the  adoption  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  and  inundated  the  remotest  hamlets  in  the 
land;  and  yet  anyone  might  have  foreseen  that  if  millions 
of  resourceful  and  self-reliant  Americans  were  deprived  of 
their  favorite  beverages  they  would  instantly  resolve  to 
become  self-taught  brewers  and  vintners,  learning  by 
doing,  and  reading  Nature  in  the  language  of  experiment. 

There  can  be  no  impertinence  in  making  a  friendly  esti- 
mate of  the  sum  of  their  united  efforts  and  in  asking  if  the 
same  amount  of  zealous  thought  and  personal  activity 
turned  into  other  channels  might  not,  in  the  long  run,  yield 
them  rather  larger  and  more  satisfying  returns;  for  no 
candid  critic  can  deny  that  the  aggregate  product  of  their 
intellectual  effort  daily  corked  up  in  bottles,  carboys  and 
demijohns  has  reached  dimensions  of  real  economic  impor- 
tance. Indeed,  it  is  not  hard  to  believe  that  if  all  the  new 
thought  power  now  being  devoted  to  homemade  beverages 
could  be  rounded  up  and  broken  to  harness  it  would  suffice 
to  invent  and  establish  a  workable  league  of  nations,  solve 
the  problems  of  capital  and  labor  and  materially  speed  up  a 
lagging  millennium. 

To  give  a  plausible  example:  We  are  told  that  in  mer- 
chandise sales  the  spread  between  slack  times  and  boom 
times  is  only  about  eighteen  per  cent.  Just  now  business 
is  slack  and  affords  a  most  favorable  opportunity  for  con- 
structive experimentation,  for  the  sicker  the  patient  the 
more  welcome  the  doctor.  Suppose,  then,  that  every  seller 
of  commodities  who  is  giving  his  best  thought  to  improving 
the  mellowness  of  his  home  brew  would  devote  the  same 
serious  effort  to  increasing  sales  and  to  thawing  out  the  ice- 
bergs of  frozen  merchandise  that  block  the  channels  of 
credit.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  if  these  millions  of 
earnest  young  men  would  thus  concentrate  for  a  frontal 
attack  upon  the  merchandise  situation  they  might  take 
up  a  third  or  even  a  half  of  the  slack  and  hasten  the  return 
of  normal  prosperity  by  many  weeks,  or  even  months? 

The  only  way  to  find  out  is  to  try  it.  Regarding  the  ex- 
periment quite  dispassionately  it  would  seem  as  if  the  odds 
were  decidedly  in  the  amateur  brewer's  favor;  and  he  who 
has  survived  a  dozen  Waterloos  in  the  kitchen  may  as  well 
risk  another  in  shop  or  factory. 

Apply  the  same  experiment  to  the  individual  malt  fan's 
office  job,  and  the  results  though  less  imposing  would  be 
more  quickly  apparent  and  would  be  of  a  more  personal 
nature;  for  instead  of  waiting  to  read  them  among  pub- 
lished statistics  the  experimenter  would  probably  find  them 
written  in  plain  figures  in  his  pay  envelope. 
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l~^10R  almost  a  year  now  one  of  the  most  important 
M  questions  of  immediate  practical  interest  to  the  aver- 
L  age  man  and  woman  has  been  the  ability  and  willing- 
ess,  or  it  might  strike  a  more  popular  chord  to  say  the 
lability  and  unwillingness,  of  the  retailer  to  reflect  in  his 
rices  the  process  of  deflation  which  has  been  so  markedly 
nder  way. 

If  women  as  well  as  men  be  included,  the  resistance  or 
ick  of  sensitiveness,  supposed  or  real,  of  the  merchant  to 
tiling  prices  has  furnished  a  topic  for  more  animated  con- 
ersation,  I  suppose,  then  even  prohibition  itself.  For, 
fter  all,  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  total 
dult  population  ever  did  or  ever  will  drink  spirituous 
quors,  but  practically  all  are  interested  in  prices  and  the 
Dst  of  living.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  subjects  of  uni- 
ersal  application  and  appeal. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  up  to  the  time  of  this 
riting  at  least  the  public  has  been  deeply  resentful  of 
hat  it  considers  the  effort  on  the  part  of  retailers  to 
iaintain  prices.  By  far  the  most  frequent  scrap  of  con- 
ersation  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  among  all  classes 
:.  people,  repeated  millions  of  times  in  the  last  year,  has 
in  almost  exactly  and  literally  as  follows: 

"Well,  I  see  that  prices  are  coming  down  at  last — wool, 
jtton,  and  so  on,"  says  one  man  to  another. 

"Yes,  but  I  can't  see  that  retail  prices  are  much  if  any 
iwer,"  is  the  invariable  reply. 

The  Deadlock  in  Retail  Trade 

rHE  consuming  public  has  read  and  heard  of  severe  re- 
ductions in  commodity  prices  and  knows  that  farmers, 
lanufacturers  and  wholesalers  have  suffered  great  losses, 
aborers,  too,  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  in 
irge  numbers.  Normal  business  conditions  could  not  be 
•stored,  business  would  not  pick  up  again,  it  has  been 

generally  believed, 
until  the  retailer  also 
yielded  to  the  force 
of  deflation  and  of- 
fered goods  for  sale  on 
a  new  and  lower  level 
of  prices.  He,  too, 
must  take  his  loss, 
and  come  down  to 
bed  rock,  along  with 


I  Will  Sow  Measure  You  , 
for  a  Pair  and  Send  for 

Them,    With  Good  Luck  They  Will  Come  In  Two  Weeks' 


the  producer — all  of  them  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  their  crops  or  goods  were  produced  or 
purchased  on  a  higher  level  of  costs. 

Only  as  the  process  by  which  merchants  clear 
out  their  old  stocks  becomes  complete  can  the 
wheels  of  industry  start  again,  the  factories  re- 
sume, the  unemployed  be  put  back  to  work  and 
the  broken  chain  of  prosperity  restored.  Such 
at  any  rate  has  been  the  profound  and  general 
conviction,  repeatedly  expressed  by  bankers  and 
other  business  leaders,  as  well  as  in  the  almost 
tiresome  reiteration  of  newspaper  editorials  and 
cartoons,  but  most  of  all  in  the  everyday  casual 
conversation  of  the  people  themselves. 

The  idea  is  not  repeated  here  because  of  its 
novelty  or  originality.  Indeed,  by  the  time  this 
article  is  published  the  retailer  may  have  finally 
given  up  his  understandable  but  in  the  main 
futile  effort  to  avoid  losses  on  his  old  stock  of 
goods,  and  may  have  swung  into  line  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  the  buying  public.  It 
is  never  possible  to  predict  entirely  the  course 
of  prices  or  base  any  moral  upon  unknown  fu- 
ture tendencies. 

But  to  whatever  level  prices  may  fall  or  rise 
in  the  spring  or  summer  or  autumn  of  this  year, 
the  intense  irritation  and  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  consuming  public  will  not  soon  be  forgotten, 
either  by  the  people  themselves  or  by  that  portion  of  the 
business  community  which  has  come  in  for  such  a  vigorous 
chastisement.  It  brings  into  sharp  relief  the  entire  question 
of  why  the  retail  end  of  distribution  should  be  such  a  costly 
process.  The  whole  retail  system  is  vigorously  challenged, 
and  people  are  asking  with  growing  insistence  what  is  to 
become  of  the  retailer  if  he  performs  his  work  in  such  a 
costly  and  expensive  manner. 

The  consuming  public,  as  such,  is  not  concerned  in  the 
permanence  of  any  existing  device  for  the  merchandising  of 
goods.  If  its  irritation  at  high  retail  prices  continues  long 
enough  it  may  support  all  manner  of  ill-considered  schemes 
whose  appeal  lies  chiefly  in  their  names.  In  any  case  no 
existing  retail  device  is  very  old  or  free  from  possibility  of 
improvement.  As  the  spokesman  for  one  of  the  leading 
banks  in  the  country  said  recently: 

"The  tendency  has  been  toward  chain  stores  and  dis- 
tribution on  a  large  scale  by  people  who  buy  direct  of 
producers,  or  through  agencies  controlled  by 
producers.  The  present  deadlock  and  inability 
of  producers  to  make  their  reductions  effective 
to  consumers  will  stimulate  it.  More  shoe  fac- 
tories are  going  to  have  their  own  retail  stores, 
for  the  sake  of  controlling  prices  to  the  public. 
The  farmers  are  aroused  over  the  failure  of 
retail  prices  upon  fruits  and  other  products  to 
come  down,  and  thereby  stimulate  consumption 
when  products  arc  perishing.  Possibly  the  re- 
tailer sometimes  gets  more  blame  than  is  com- 
ing to  him,  but  this  is  a  time  when  it  behooves 
everyone  to  play  the  game  of  cooperation  so 
openly  that  all  can  see  what  he  is  doing." 

Before  plunging  into  the  mazes  and  intrica- 
cies of  our  subject  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  consumer's  exasperation  at  retail  prices  and 
methods  has  not  been  confined  to  mere  conver- 
sation. I  lis  deeds  have  spoken  even  louder 
than  his  and  her  words.  The  result,  has  been  called  a  con- 
sumer's strike.  At,  some  point,  in  the  late  winter  or  spring 
of  1020  the  eager  and  extravagant,  buying  which  had 
characterized  the  previous  year  came  to  an  end.  The  cycle 
of  extravagance  and  inflation  gave  way  to  one  of  economy 
and  deflation. 


When  a  Woman 
Buys  a  Chair  and 
Learns  That  She 
is  Paying  Thirty 
floe  Per  Cent 
More  for  It  Than 
the  Merchant 
Paid  She  is  in* 
cllned  to  be  Re' 
sentful 


The  public  moves  in  cycles.  At  one  moment  it  blows 
hot,  and  almost  the  next  moment  it  is  blowing  cold.  At 
one  time  it  is  buying  madly,  and  only  a  few  months  later 
it  is  not  buying  at  all.  It  is  cold  to  all  appeals. 

Now  this  change  in  the  public's  attitude  was  due  only  in 
part  to  resentment  against  the  supposed  failure  of  the 
retailer  to  reflect  lower  prices.  It  was  to  no  little  extent  a 
wholly  natural  rebound  away  from  excessive  extravagance. 
It  was  partly  an  inevitable  reduction  in  buying  power 
caused  by  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  commodities,  the  heavy 
losses  sustained  by  the  agricultural  interests,  the  closing 
of  factories  and  the  appearance  of  unemployment. 

Why  People  Do  Not  Buy 

THUS  the  refusal  of  the  public  to  buy  is  the  result  of 
various  far-reaching  causes.  To  describe  it  all  by  saying 
that  the  consumer  has  been  on  strike  is  certainly  inaccu- 
rate. To  say  that  a  farmer  or  business  man  whose  profits 
have  vanished,  or  a  laboring  man  who  has  lost  his  job,  is 
out  on  strike  is  ridiculous.  If  such  a  man  does  not  buy 
it  is  because  he  is  without  the  wherewithal. 

In  other  cases  the  consumer  holds  off  merely  because 
he  believes  he  is  in  a  falling  market.  If  the  buyer  believes 
that  a  suit  of  clothes  that  sold  at  fifty  dollars  a  few  months 
ago  and  is  now  priced  at  forty  dollars  can  be  had  shortly 
for  thirty  dollars  he  naturally  holds  off. 

A  careful  survey  early  in  January  of  the  men's  retail 
clothing  trade  throughout  the  country  brought  out  the 
undisputed  fact  that  whereas  several  months  before  cus- 
tomers who  asked  for  forty-dollar  suits  usually  wound  up 
by  paying  from  fifty  to  eighty  dollars,  it,  was  the  case  in 
January  that  salesmen  found  it  hard  to  raise  the  first  bid 
by  even  several  dollars.  Most  dealers  explained  t  hat,  cus- 
tomers were  coming  info  stores  prepared  to  pay  a  certain 
price  and  not  a  cent  over. 

"Nothing  will  budge  them,"  declared  one  dealer. 
Nothing  has  lieen  more  marked  up  to  the  time  of  this 
writing  than  the  refusal  of  the  public  to  believe  that  rock 
hoi  lorn  has  Keen  reached.    A  representative  of  a  chain  of 
men's  clothing  stores  Haid: 

"We  put  in  our  window  a  lot  of  men's  suits  which  ac- 
tually cost  us  between  fifty  and  sixty  dollars.  The  price 

(Continual  on  Page  97) 
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THE  service  next 
morning  seemed  to 
drag.   Dim  light 
from  a  world  hidden  in 
fog  made  the  windows 
gray,  but  served  only 
to  deepen  the  gloom  and 
the  stone  coldness  of  the 
church.   Leonard  fell 
prey  to  a  mood  any- 
thing but  devout. 
Everyone  in  the  village 
had  come  there  to 
cough.   The  par- 
son, a  worthy 
and  even  a  genial 
fellow  creature  on 
week  days,  dis- 
guised himself 
with  a  Sunday 
manner  like  that 
of  Cowper's  fine 
puss  gentleman; 
and  when  in  the 

gloom  a  conscientious  choir  per- 
formed the  Athanasian  Creed  their 
chant  seemed  to  heave  stumbling 
blocks  more  than  were  needful  across 
the  thorny  path  to  heaven.    Corsant  drove 
away  these  indecorous  fancies.  A  crick  in  the 
back  was  his  reward,  and  both  legs  went  to 
sleep,  for  the  pew,  a  narrow  shelf  of  hard 
old  oak,  cut  him  to  the  haunch  bone.  He 
grew   restless.    Moreover,  Grayland  had 
promised  to  meet  him  before  church,  to  bring 
his  jacket,  and  had  failed.   This  fog  out- 
side threatened  to  become  rain.  Altogether 
the  world  was  too  much  with  him. 


I'd  soar  and  touch  the  heavenly  strings, 
And  vie  with  Gabriel,  while  he  sings 
In  notes  almost  divine, 
In  notes  almo-osl  divine. 

From  some  pew  behind,  an  excellent  bass  voice  joined  the 
hymn.  Its  vibration  came  deep,  as  if  stirring  the  floor. 
Leonard  thought  he  knew  that  voice.  Later,  glancing 
round,  he  saw  Grayland's  long  frame  relaxed  in  an  attitude 
of  patience. 

The  last  man  in  church  and  nearest  the  door,  George 
leaned  his  head  on  the  rear  wall  and,  pointing  his  thin 
beak  of  nose  upward,  dreamily  studied  the  rafters.  He 
looked  like  a  black  wolf,  too  lazy  to  harm  the  sheepfold. 

They  met  outside  the  churchyard. 

"You  singing  about  Gabriel,"  said  Leonard  as  they 
walked  on,  "after  robbing  him!  What  were  you  in  a 
church  for  by  daylight?" 

"  Does  a  man  no  harm  to  chin-chin  joss  now  and  then," 
replied  the  heathen,  grinning.  "Got  as  much  right  to  sing 
those  words  as  Sam  Medley  ever  had  to  write  'em.  Soaring 
and  bumping  amongst  the  heavenly  strings!  Put  the 
whole  orchestra  out,  he  might,  and  then  it  would  be  a 
medley  for  fair!" 

He  stooped  toward  a  hedge  and,  from  a  cranny  where  no 
bird  could  have  well  hidden  its  nest,  produced  by  some  con- 
juring trick  a  parcel  and  Leonard's  jacket. 

"I'll  set  you  on  your  way,"  he  continued,  striding  along 
with  these  under  his  arm.  "No,  you  don't  often  catch  me 
there — more's  the  pity.  Like  perching  on  a  hymn-book 
rack.  Those  carvings  amongst  the  roof,  they  do  tell  us  a 
heap  of  old  things  worth  hearing.  But  then,  to  sing  you 
the  multiplication  table,  believe-that-or-be-damned  fashion. 
No,  no!  It  don't  persuade  a  chap." 

In  these  pagan  sentiments  Leonard  found  an  echo  of  his 
own. 

"We  think  alike,  George,  about  some  things." 


His  companion's  bright 
black  eyes  darted  sidelong,  a 
very  quizzical  glance. 

"That's  good — we  ought 
to!" 

"Why?" 

Grayland  ignored  the  ques- 
tion, or  failed  to  hear.  He  be- 
gan talking  at  random  as  they  went.  The  fog  was 
now  thinning  and  whitening,  to  lift.  As  they  crossed 
the  river  in  one  of  Ashkettle's  boats  a  gray  disk  of  sun 
glowed  high  among  streaming  vapors,  and  when  they  had 
climbed  the  first  hill  on  Leonard's  journey  the  sea  lay  spar- 
kling behind  them,  all  the  green  country  billowing  before, 
dappled  with  a  few  last  shadows  that  scudded  inland. 

"Here— short  cut."  Grayland,  turning  from  the  lane, 
struck  into  a  footpath  traced  only  by  a  wavering  line  on 
the  moister  grass  of  the  fields.  "  This  will  save  you  many  a 
step.   Eat  and  drink  first." 

He  chose  a  dry  rock  on  a  knoll,  sat  down  and,  opening 
his  parcel,  brought  forth  sandwiches  and  a  flask. 

"The  grub  is  Cousin  Laurence's,"  he  explained.  "Also 
the  whisky.  It's  genuine  Sma'  Still." 

They  pledged  each  other  and  fed  with  sea-air  appetite. 
"  Troubled  about  your  cousin,"  said  the  provider  of  this 
feast.  "You  -aw  he  was  lame,  yesterday,  and  looks  frail? 
That's  where  he  was  tortured  by  those  devils." 

Corsant  waited,  but  his  friend  sat  brooding,  with  dark 
cheeks  flushed  and  eyes  that  beheld  something  evil  far  off. 
"Who  were  they?" 

"Some  damn  tribe.  A  white  man  put  'em  up  to  it.  I 
haven't  caught  that  noble  sport  yet,"  said  George  very 
softly,  but  his  voice  ached  with  a  passion  of  revenge. 
"  There's  nine  or  ten  of  'em  will  never  torture  again.  We 
pulled  their  stings  for  good.  I  happened  to  be  with  the 
rescue  party."  He  woke  from  musing  and  ate  his  sandwich 
with  peculiar  tidiness,  like  a  man  who  abhorred  crumbs. 

"Your  cousin  labored,"  said  he,  "in  the  vineyard  of  the 
abomination  of  desolation,  out  there  alone,  the  awfulest 
holes  in  the  East.  His  work,  you  know,  was  like  good 
housekeeping — well  done,  you  never  see  or  hear  of  it;  un- 
done, there's  gurry  all  over  the  shop.  Ay,  and  blood  too ! 
He  did  more'n  a  dozen  of  your  political  agents.  Un- 
attached, not  recognized — couldn't  be.  Why,  that  boy," 
he  cried  in  admiration — "nobody  will  ever  know  what  that 
boy  has  suffered  and  done !  The  quiet  little  beggar !  I  told 
you  he  could  wipe  his  boots  on  George  Grayland  any  day. 
So  he  can!" 

The  speaker  jumped  up,  strode  back  and  forth  over  the 
grass  to  vent  enthusiasm  in  action,  then  returned  and  flung 
down  on  the  rock  again. 

"I'm  sorry,"  declared  Leonard,  "if  my  coming  here  up- 
set his  plans  at  all.  You  said  last  night  " 

"No  fault  o'  yours,"  growled  George.  "It  did,  but  just 
by  happen-so.  He  thought  to  slip  down  here,  do  a  flit,  no 
one  the  wiser.  Hadn't  been  home  since  a  kid.  Well,  here 
was  you,  weeks  ahead,  taking  his  place  blindfolded,  the 
news  going  round  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Can't  be  helped, 
that's  all— fate— luck." 

"Bad  luck,"  said  Corsant. 

"Bad  or  good,"  was  the  reply.  "Never  can  tell  till  it 
plays  out." 

Their  mound,  a  high  point  in  the  landscape,  had  nothing 
round  it  but  grass  and  open  sky;  not  a  bush,  not  a  handful 


of  leaves  anywhere  near,  and  from  sea  landward  to  the 
farthest  hill  no  living  creature  but  a  titlark  that  fluttered 
and  twittered  in  the  sunshine  two  fields  away.  Yet  Gray- 
land, before  he  spoke  again,  looked  on  all  sides  carefully  as 
though  in  a  room.  He  lowered  his  voice. 

"What  lays  heavy  on  my  mind,"  said  he,  "is  this:  The 
polecat  we  spoke  of  just  now,  nobleman  who  had  our  boy 
tortured  and  maimed,  will  follow  on  down  here  if  he's  got 
wind.  Good  reason  why.  Expect  him  any  day.  He's  a 
dirty  fighter,  and  dangerous.  Well,  so'm  I.  Nothing  would 

suit  my  book  better  " 

Grayland's  powerful  and  shapely  hands  grappled  some 
imaginary  bulk,  wrenched  it  in  two  and  cast  away  the 
pieces. 

"But  I  can't  always  be  on  deck.  And  with  Laurence 
Corsant  sick  as  he  is,  needing  rest — well,  I'm  off.  Here's 
your  coat.  That  beast  may  be  prowling  round  the  house 
now." 

They  rose.  Leonard  unbuttoned  and  was  removing  his 
namesake's  jacket,  when  suddenly  he  stopped  and  pulled 
it  on  again. 

"No!  Why  swap?"  he  asked.  "Here's  an  offer:  I  did 
the  damage,  so  give  me  a  chance  to  repair  it." 
"What  do  you  mean?  How?" 
"  Mr.  Laurence  Corsant  needs  a  rest.   Suppose  we  let 
him  have  one.  I  took  his  place  blindfolded,  you  say.  Now 
if  he's  in  danger,  suppose  I  took  it  again  for  a  time,  blink- 
ers off.  Would  that  help?" 
Grayland  stared. 
"Goliath  o'  Gath!"  he  cried. 

"You  and  I,  George,  would  make  a  strong  team.  Me 
the  bait  and  you  to  land  the  fish." 
The  older  man  laughed. 

"They  call  me  wild,"  said  he,  "but  I  begin  to  believe 
alongside  of  you,  son,  I'm  a  fuzzy  lamb  on  wheels.  Danger, 
yes.  Come  now,  bar  nonsense !" 

"You  bet,  bar  nonsense!"  replied  the  younger.  "It 
would  be  larks." 

"Might  not." 

George  shook  his  head.  "  You  run  along,  boy.  See  that 
gorse  a-shining  on  the  next  brow?  Turn  to  your  right 
round  that.  I'm  off." 

Halfway  down  the  slope  Leonard  heard  footsteps  come 
flying  after  him.  He  turned  and  saw  that  Grayland's  long 
legs  could  cover  ground  amazingly. 

"Bait,  I'm  tempted  to  use  you!"  His  friend  pulled  up 
and  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  grinning  mischief. 
"You'll  hear  from  me  to-morrow  or  day  after.  If  'twill 
work,  I'll  put  you  on  the  hock  like  old  Izaak,  as  if  I  loved 
ye." 

Turning  to  go,  George  had  a  second  afterthought. 

"You'd  better  know  in  case,"  he  added— "you'd  better 
know,  Bait,  that  our  fish  is  that  white-eyed,  wooden- 
jointed  pike  you  saw  in  Gino's  cafe,  Street  of  the  Sword. 
So  long!" 

With  that  he  set  off  running  again  up  the  hill  as  if  it 
were  level  ground.  On  the  sky  line  he  flourished  his  arm  in 
farewell  and  dropped  below  the  crest. 

Leonard  went  down  alone  toward  his  landmark,  the 
shining  gorse.  With  no  lack  of  thoughts  for  company,  he 
traveled  the  hillsides,  now  so  far  aloft  that  he  could  count 
the  whitewashed  stones  of  the  coast  guard's  path  like  a 
bead  necklace  unstrung  along  the  cliffs,  now  deep  in  a 
valley  checkered  with  fields  of  pink  and  pale  green,  where 
the  air  boiled  quivering  up  the  slopes.  An  hour's  walking 
brought  him  to  a  road  that  glared  and  sweltered.  The 
afternoon  grew  hot.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  he  passed 
under  shade  and  verdure  in  a  street  of  cottages,  all  still  as 
though  abandoned;  sometimes,  tearing  the  Sunday  calm 
into  tatters,  destroying  a  mile  or  two  of  straight  solitude, 
a  motor  car  roared  by  with  dust  and  stink;  but  most  of  the 
way  and  the  country  he  had  to  himself,  till  heat  and  lone- 
some plodding  turned  monotonous.  Once  among  the  end- 
less show  of  hedge  flowers  he  found  some  white  sprays 
unknown  to  him ;  rather  pretty,  he  thought,  like  dwarf  lilies 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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run  wild;  and  while  resting  he  plucked  and  pocketed  a  few 
to  show  Mrs.  Merle  later  and  ask  their  name  of  that  wise 
woman. 

The  tramping  became  more  and  more  tedious,  but 
Grayland's  short  cut  over  grass  had  saved  many  steps 
indeed.  Well  before  sunset  he  mounted  a  rise  and  saw  the 
ugly  blotch  where  his  journey  should  end — a  huddle  of 
slate  roofs  glowering  bluish  under  hot  sunset,  murky  with 
the  dregs  of  Saturday  smoke. 

"Now  bath  and  dinner." 

The  hotel,  to  which  he  asked  his  way  through  grimy 
streets,  frowned  soberly  from  its  grand  portico;  but  within 
was  all  cleanliness,  quiet  and  sober  welcome.  His  room 
proved  regally  spacious.  He  was  the  more  surprised, 
therefore,  to  find  while  undressing  that  it  reeked  with  onions. 

"The  kitchen  can't  be 
so  near.  Phew!" 

Leonard  flung  open  the 
windows,  took  his  bath 
and,  returning,  met  the 
reek  still  there,  worse 
than  ever. 

"Vile!  The  stuff's  on 
my  clothes  too!" 

From  his  pocket  he 
tugged  a  clean  shirt, 
tightly  rolled.  With  it 
came  tumbling  the  rem- 
nants of  those  pretty 
wayside  lilies.  One  sniff 
as  they  lay  on  the  carpet 
was  enough. 

"Whee!"  Leonard 
gathered  them  gingerly 
and  hurled  them  into  the 
street.  "Wild  onions  or 
wild  garlic.  Foh!  Shame 
on  you,  posies!" 

Laughing,  he  leaned 
out  at  window  until  aired 
enough  to  go  downstairs 
among  his  fellow  men. 
From  a  big  leather  chair, 
sheltered  by  hothouse 
fronds,  he  watched  them 
while  waiting  for  dinner. 
Amid  the  usual  come  and 
go  of  a  lobby  two  small 
children  drew  his  atten- 
tion, brother  and  sister, 
both  dazed  by  the  great 
world,  shy,  and  dreamy 
with  wondering  expecta- 
tion. They  were  charm- 
ing, thought  Leonard.  A 
voice  behind  the  leaves 
caught  his  ear. 

"  Look !  I  toF  you  so. 
Look  there  —  Corsant!" 

He  turned  his  head 
quickly.  Two  men  stood 
behind  him  at  the  desk. 
He  saw  only  the  back  of 
the  taller  one  and  the  face 
of  the  shorter,  which  was 
round,  dark  and  chubby. 
Neither  had  spoken  to 
him.  Both  were  looking 
carelessly  over  the  regis- 
ter, as  if  to  pass  the  time. 

"  Shut  up,  you  fool !  I 
can  read." 

They  went  lounging  off 
toward  the  street  door. 
Leonard's  ambush  of 
leaves  hung  in  the  way, 
and  when  he  rose  for  a 
better  view  it  was  too 
late.  The  children 
scampered  across  in  that 
direction  to  twine  them- 
selves round  the  legs  of  a 
newcomer,  a  handsome 

bronzed  young  sailor  daddy  just  off  his  ship,  who  beyond  a 
doubt  was  glad  tosee  them.  Mother  followed  moresedately. 
Leonard  forgave  the  obstruction. 

vin 

A SOLEMN  gentleman  in  a  cage,  with  a  brazen  scoop, 
ladled  forth  much  money  and  rendered  his  opinion 
that  the  morning  was  overcast.  Leonard  accepted  the 
opinion,  weighted  his  namesake's  pocket  with  the  money 
and,  having  thus  quickly  finished  the  business  which  had 
brought  him  so  many  miles  on  foot,  began  his  homeward 
journey  straight  from  the  bank  door.  A  memorial  clock  in 
a  dumpy  little  tower,  staring  blear-eyed  through  fog,  rang 
the  half  hour  past  ten  as  he  crossed  the  square.  Few  persons 


were  abroad.  In  belated  stillness  and  gloom  a  kind  of 
Black  Monday  reigned. 

To  gain  variety  on  his  return,  Leonard  chose  another 
route;  but  for  three  hours  of  good  tramping  he  saw  no 
more  than  the  green  borders  along  its  way,  the  same 
hedge,  the  same  branches  of  elm,  ash,  thorn  or  beech,  the 
same  margin  of  field  continually  repeated  through  a  world 
of  smoky  drift  and  dampness.  At  times  this  drift  brought 
with  it  a  sound  or  two:  sheep  bleated  far  aloft,  harness 
leather  creaked  near  by,  a  plowman  upbraided  his  tram- 
pling horses,  a  dog  barked  in  the  distance,  a  sea  gull  mi- 
aowled  overhead.  But  these  evidences  of  life  unseen  came 
rarely,  and  for  miles  together  he  heard  nothing  except  his 
own  footsteps,  saw  nothing  to  right  or  left. 

Early  afternoon  found  him  hungry  and  steaming  hot. 
The  road  plunged  down  some  valley,  the  narrowness  of 


"Oh,  1  Say  I    Could  You  Help  Me 
for  a  Moment?  " 

which  made  itself  felt  by  a  more  sultry  moisture,  and  seen 
in  patches  of  hillside  floating  high  through  the  fog.  At 
bottom  here  Leonard  came  without  warning,  almost  be- 
tween strides,  into  another  village,  quiet  as  though  for- 
saken. Midway  in  the  street  rose  an  elm.  By  its  trunk, 
less  graceful  but  no  less  round  and  erect,  stood  a  lone 
figure,  a  constable  meditating  on  the  absence  of  crime. 

"In  uffish  thought,"  was  Leonard's  commentary.  He 
approached  the  elm,  greeted  the  thinker  and  asked  where 
food  was  to  be  had. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  constable  slowly,  as  if  revolving  in 
his  mind  a  Homeric  catalogue  of  taverns,  "you  might  try 


the  Bottle  of  Hay.  In  fact  it's  the  only  one.  That  little 
house  yonder  with  door  open." 

He  pointed  stiffly  down  street,  to  the  far  end.  Corsant 
thanked  him  and  passed  on. 

The  cluster  of  cottages  hidden  under  green  leaves  and 
gray  vapor  had  swum  into  view  quietly  as  part  of  a  dream, 
and  even  now,  though  plain,  solid,  built  four-square  to  last, 
it  kept  a  dreamy  old  look.  Sleep  had  been  poured  on  its 
head;  an  exposition  of  slumber  lay  warm  on  the  gables. 
Mother  Goose  might  have  lived  and  written  here— nothing 
happened  since  her  day.  The  Bottle  of  Hay,  a  beetle- 
browed  tavern,  sat  squinting  down  at  a  causeway  and  a 
veiled  strip  of  marsh. 

Leonard  stepped  through  the  open  door,  but  nearly 
backed  out  again  at  once.  After  so  tidy  a  street,  this  in- 
terior was  downright  scandal.  Round  the  greasy  wainscot 

ran  a  black  frieze  of 
smudge  where  heads  had 
lolled;  glutinous  rings 
marked  every  table  top, 
shining  like  the  trail  of  a 
slug;  the  gloom  was 
close,  hot,  rank  scented, 
and  the  floor  swam  with 
puddles  of  Saturday 
night's  leaving. 

"Yes,  sir."  A  dreary, 
slack  woman,  neither  old 
nor  young,  dragged  her- 
self forward  from  some 
lurking  hole.  "Good 
evening,  sir.  What  can  I 
get  you?" 

Leonard  paused  on  the 
threshold.  He  took  a 
kind  of  shamefaced  com- 
passion on  her  at  first 
glance,  a  helpless  being, 
foredoomed.  Besides, 
the  next  food  would  be 
some  ten  miles  farther. 
A  long  course  of  Chinese 
inns  had  left  him 
hardened. 

"Whatever  you  have 
best,  please." 

Resigning  himself,  he 
hung  up  jacket  and  cap 
on  a  peg  in  the  vestibule. 
By  pulling  the  inner  door 
wide  open  he  could  sit 
behind  it  as  in  a  private 
box  and  perhaps  forget 
the  rest  of  the  room.  By 
pushing  outward  a  stub- 
born window  over  his 
head  he  caught  more 
fresh  air,  at  any  rate,  than 
had  passed  that  way  in 
years.  Tobacco  ashes 
covered  his  table,  but  he 
blew  them  away,  spread 
an  old  newspaper  for  his 
cloth  and  sat  down  to 
swelter  in  patience. 
After  a  time  he  heard  the 
woman  returning. 

"Here,  behind  the 
door!"  he  called. 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  thought  you 
were  gone!" 

She  spoke  as  if  that 
would  have  been  the 
more  natural  discovery 
and,  coming  round  the 
door,  brought  her  best 
into  his  corner.  It  was 
bad  cheese,  worse  bread 
and  excellent  beer  in  a 
sticky  mug. 

Leonard  paid  her,  in- 
tending  to  drink 
promptly,  then  carry  his 
food  along  with  him  out- 
doors. The  woman  had  not  dragged  herself  out  of  the  room 
again,  however,  before  a  sudden  whirring  noise  came  rapidly 
down  the  street,  grew  into  a  sputtering  roar  and  ceased 
abruptly.  Two  voices  beneath  Leonard's  window  exchanged 
words  that  he  did  not  catch,  and  soon  afterward  feet 
trampled  in  the  vestibule. 

Remembering  that  his  jacket  hung  there  and  contained 
almost  all  his  money,  Leonard  peeped  through  the  chink 
of  the  door.  He  saw  two  pairs  of  khaki-colored  legs 
go  by. 

"Beer,"  said  a  harsh  voice  in  the  room,  "and  bread; 
and  be  quick  about  it!" 

Chairs  creaked.  A  man  sighed. 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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The  rug  on  the  floor  is 
Gold- Seal  Congoleur.i 
Art-Rug  No.  372.  The 
6x9/t.  size  retails  at  $9.75 


The  house  spick  and  span — and  time  to  myself 


9> 


THINK  of  the  hours  that  are 
spent  sweeping  and  beating 
carpets  and  fabric  rugs — hours  that 
rightfully  belong  to  leisure. 

Thousands  of  women  have  freed 
themselves  of  these  hours  of  drudg- 
ery by  using  throughout  their 
homes  the  modern,  sanitary,  easy- 
to-clean  floor-covering  —  Gold-Seal 
Congoleum  Art-Rugs. 

Just  a  few  whisks  of  a  damp  mop 
— and  the  smooth,  waterproof  sur- 
face of  Congoleum  becomes  clean 

Gold  Seal 


as  a  new  pin — and  in  one-fifth  the 
time  it  takes  to  clean  fabric  floor- 
coverings. 

And  Congoleum  Rugs  are  just 
as  attractive  as  they  are  practi- 
cal !  The  rich  colors,  blended  in 
patterns  exactly  reproduced  from 
Oriental  rugs,  harmonize  most 
charmingly  with  any  color  scheme. 

Kasy  to  lay  !  Congoleum  Rugs  lie 
perfectly  flat  without  fastening. 

And  remarkably  low-priced  !  The 
following  list  of  the  popular  sizes 


will  give  you  an  idea  of  just  how 
economical  these  charming  rugs  are. 


13^x3  feet  $  .80 
3  x3  feet  1.60 
3  x  ¥/,  feet  2.40 
3    x6     feet  3.20 


6x9  feet  $  9.75 
7' ^x  9  feet  11.85 
9  x  10}  I  feet  16.60 
9     xl2     feet  19.00 


Prices  in  the  tuir  West  tind  South  avaragt  /5%  higher  tluw 
those  quoted;  in  Canada  prices  averofe  25%  hi  f  her. 
All  prices  subject  to  ckQHgfi  without  notice. 

Beautiful  Pattern  Folder  No.  72  free 
upon  request  to  nearest  office. 

CONGOLE U  M  C c )  M  PA  N  Y 


INCORPORATED 

New  York  Chicago 


Philadelphia       New  York  Chicago         San  Francisco 

Cleveland  Boston  Minneapolis  Kansas  City 

Dalian        M.  Louis        Pittsburgh         Atlanta  Montreal 


(ONGOLEUM 

^  ^4rt-Rugs 


Look  for  the  Gold  Seal  I 

When  we  placed  this  littoral  pledge, 
"Satisfaction  (iuarantccd  or  Your 
Money  Hack,"  on  every  one  of  these 
durable,  (harming  rugs,  we  meant 
exactly  what  we  said.  If  you  are  not 
satisfied  we  will  give  you  hack  your 
money  through  your  dealer. 

The  Gold  Seal  identifies  the  one 

and  only  grade  of  Congoleum  made. 


GOLD 
SEAL 


SATISI  \(  I  ion  GUARAN1 1  ED 
()K  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 


CI  MM  si  u  vmiii 
I >    ii  (Mini 
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CHUBBY  LITTLE  HANDS  have  not  the  grown-ups' 
skill  in  handling  big  knives  and  forks  and  mischievous 
fat  spoons/  Plop!  On  the  nice  clean  table  cloth  goes  a 
spatter  of  richly-colored  jelly  or  jam,  and  gone  is  the 
fresh  spotlessness! 

BUT  mother  only  smiles  understandingly.  That's  because 
she  has  a  jolly,  twinkling  friend — the  1900  Cataract 
b'lectric  Washer.  Away  that  table  cloth  is  whisked,  and  into 
the  smooth  copper  tub  of  the  1900  it  goes.  Then  just  watch 
that  figure  8  get  busy! 

Back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  goes  the  soapy  cleansing 
water,  in  a  perfect  figure  8  motion.  Thus  the  water  is  forced 
through  the  clothes  with  every  movement  of  the  tub,  and  four 
times  oftener  than  in  the  ordinary  washer.  This  figure  8  is  an 
exclusive  1900  feature! 

The  1900  was  designed  to  wash  clothes  and  save  work.  And 
it  does  it!  Not  a  single  part  in  the  tub  to  lift  out  and  clean 
after  the  wash  is  finished.  Not  an  extra  step  to  take,  for  the 
swinging  wringer  also  works  electrically,  and  can  be  moved 
from  washer  to  rinse  water,  to  blue  water,  to  clothes  basket. 

A  whole  tubful  of  clothes  can  be  washed  in  the  1900  in  8 
to  10  minutes,  and  at  a  cost  of  only  a  few  cents  an  hour  for 
electricity/  When  you  think  of  the  1900  remember  the  figure 
8 — the  exclusive  feature  that  makes  the  1900  the  perfect  wash- 
ing machine ! 

1900  CATARACT  WASHER 


I'm  the 
figure  8! 


If  you  luant  to  know  more 
about  the  1900,  send  for  the  in- 
teresting book,  George  Brinton's 
Wife,  a  book  of  fiction  with 
some  surprising  facts  included. 


THE  1900  WASHER  CO. 

203  Clinton  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


Canadian  Factory  and  Office: 

Canadian  1900  washer  co. 

}57  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 
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(Continued  from  Page  24) 

"Ah,  commej'ai  soif!  Bon  sangje  suis  tout  mouille!"  he 
eclared  plaintively.  "II  faut  tester  ici  pour  " 

The  first  voice  broke  in,  growling:  "Tu  as  bien  souffert, 
auvre  ange!  Bah,  j'en  at  assez,  de  tes  malheurs.  C'esl  le 
licmac,  ca.  Mais  attention,  icoute  " 

The  talk  flowed  on  in  undertones.  Leonard,  finishing 
is  ale,  heard  enough  to  know  that  the  accent  of  both  men 
ras  barbarous.  They  could  not  be  French.  It  struck  him 
s  odd  that  they  should  sit  there  earnestly  employing  a 
mguage  foreign  to  them  both.  He  pressed  his  temple 
gainst  the  greasy  wainscot,  brought  one  eye  to  the  chink 
f  the  door,  and  so  looked  through,  along  the  wall. 

Facing  him,  three  yards  away,  sat  the  little  chubby  man 
rho  had  read  his  name  aloud  from  the  hotel  book  last 
ight.  The  fellow  now  wore  misfit  cycling  garb,  dust- 
olored,  wrinkled  and  sweaty.  He  mopped  his  dark  cheeks 
ith  a  handkerchief  none  too  clean,  and  glowed  like  a  fur- 
ace.  Of  his  companion  Leonard  could  see  only  half  a 
loulder. 

"Missed  him?  Till  now,  yes.  But  he  must  have  gone 
lis  road;  we  tried  the  other  far  enough.  If  we  don't  over- 
ike  him,  what  then?  Keep  straight  ahead,  and  be  there 
aiting,  on  the  ground  beforehand." 

Thus,  in  bad  French  and  always  harshly,  the  man  to 
horn  the  shoulder  belonged  was  grumbling,  when  some 
bject  outdoors  fell  with  a  crash. 

"There  goes  your  motorcycle  again !"  he  cried.  "I  told 
ou  to  prop  it,  imbecile !" 

The  speaker  jumped  up  from  table  and  marched  out, 
irsing.  A  moment  later  he  returned  more  slowly,  and 
speared  to  halt  near  the  threshold. 

Leonard  bent  forward.  Aslant  through  his  good  practi- 
ible  cranny  he  spied,  in  the  vestibule,  a  rather  tall  man 
lgrily  pulling  off  his  coat.  His  motions,  though  energetic, 
ere  stiff  and  muscle-bound.  While  tossing  the  garment 
irer  a  peg  the  stranger  beheld  Laurence  Corsant's  old 
lddy-brown  tweed  hanging  there.  He  gave  a  perceptible 
art,  pounced  on  it,  handled,  scrutinized  the  cloth  like  a 
lilor,  then  quickly  turned  to  look  all  about. 

His  face,  his  pale  gray  eyes  full  of  shifty  light,  were  un- 
istakable.  Here  within  arm's  reach  stood  George's  pole- 
it,  the  man  who  had  gone  sneering  through  Gino's  cafe  in 
ivord  Street. 

Next  moment,  cool  and  swift,  he  was  rummaging  in  the 
cket.  Leonard,  with  great  indignation,  saw  his  own  be- 
ngings  pulled  out,  scanned,  then  by  flying  fingers  trans- 
rred  into  the  pockets  of  the  stained  yellow  coat  alongside. 

"Smiling,  are  you?"  thought  the  young  man. 
You'll  smile  other  side  your  mouth  in  half  a 
ffy."  He  sat  still,  waiting.  The  pickpocket 
itered  the  room  on  tiptoe.  "Psst!  Kamsa!" 
e  startled  the  chubby  one  with 
whisper.  "Our  man's  here  in 
lis  house!" 

Leonard  was  quick  in  action, 
jht  on  his  feet.  Without  a  sound 
mindthe  door  he  climbed  upon 
te  table — the  bare  end,  taking 
ire  not  to  touch  the  news- 
iper — and  wriggled  through  the 
indow  like  an  eel. 
"Is  he,  though,  this  man  of 
Hire?  " 

The  street  lay  empty  and 
[other  Gooselike  as  before.  ■ 
nder  his  great  elm  tree  the  con- 
;able,  in  profile,  strictly 
editated. 

"Shan't  disturb  you,  my  boy. 
re'll  do  our  own  law.  Tooth  for 
10th." 

From  the  doorstep  he  heard 
tat  pair  still  buzzing  vehemently 
:  their  table.  He  stole  to  the 
>w  of  pegs,  reversed  the  leger- 
;main  and  emptied  his  foe's 
sckets.  There  was  no  time  for 
loosing  of  property.  Leonard 
10k  all  that  came  to  hand-- 
apers,  money,  anything  — 
ammed  it  inside  his  shirt,  took  jacket  and  cap 
id  slid  outdoors  again. 

"A  good  row  would  be  rather  fun,"  he  thought. 
I've  a  notion  " 

Just  then  the  inner  door  slammed.  They  were  searching 
•hind  it  in  his  private  box,  the  corner.   He  laughed. 

"  No,  a  jape.  A  gentle  jape  were  best  in  this  hot  weather." 

Two  motorcycles  leaned  against  the  front  of  the  house, 
ach  had  as  fine  a  leather  tool  pouch  as  man  could  wish, 
eonard  procured  some  tools.  He  did  not  hurry.  A  delil>- 
•ate  humor  of  deviltry  inspired  him. 

"All  my  life  I've  longed  to  ruin  one  of  these  beastly 
lings."  He  stripped  off  the  first  saddle,  then  the  second. 
No  time  like  the  present.  Never  get  such  a  good  chance 
jain."  With  a  pretty  little  spanner  he  gathered  a  handful 
r  two  of  vital  nuts,  which  he  threw  broadcast  away.  Tire 
[ter  tire  fizzed.  "  It's  a  pleasure." 


On  a  green  bank  where  the  nuts  had  scattered  humble 
wayside  lilies  grew,  white  and  fairylike. 

"Just  the  thing !  My  dear  old  posies !  Garlic  and  onions 
for  dressing!"  He  picked  a  handsome  bunch  of  them  and 
returned  to  the  door.  That  fellow's  cycling  tunic  had 
shown  a  rip  in  the  lining.  He  found  it  again,  thrust  his 
floral  tribute  well  down  inside  and  patted  all  smooth. 

"C'esl  le  bouquet,  messieurs!" 

Even  then  his  devil  craved  something  more.  He  could 
hear  a  throaty  voice  in  the  kitchen  haranguing  or  calling 
the  landlady.  It  seemed  a  pity  not  to  improve  this  occa- 
sion. Leonard  clothed  himself,  and  then  opened  the  inner 
door. 

"Bonjour,  monsieur."  He  politely  doffed  his  cap.  "II 
fait  bien  chaud." 

At  the  table  by  the  wall  sat  his  little  round  rascal,  with 
handkerchief  now  tucked  like  a  bib  under  his  oily  chops. 
This  and  the  swaddling  folds  of  his  gaberdine  made  him 
resemble  a  depraved  infant,  a  dark  goblin  child. 

"Ah,  ah!"  he  stammered.  A  look  of  stupid  cunning 
crept  into  his  eyes.  "  Yes,  vairy  'ot,  sir.  'Ow  tit  you  know 
we  were  Freynsch?  " 

"  I  don't, "  said  Leonard, "  because  I  heard  you  talking  it. " 

This  logic  appeared  to  confound  the  man  in  the  bib,  who 
looked  behind  him  as  though  for  help,  then  stared  at  Leon- 
ard once  more.  It  was  evident  he  could  not  descry  the  face 
of  his  visitor  against  the  light. 

"Oh!  Ah?"  he  mumbled. 

Leonard  began  to  close  the  door,  but  leaned  halfway  in, 
smiling.  "Will  you  give  your  friend  a  message?"  he  said. 

"Mr.  Corsant's 
compliments  and 
best  wishes  for  a 
pleasant  walk 
home.  Mr.  Cor- 
sant  will  be  at 
the  same  hotel 
where  he  was  last 
night  —  oh,  and 
will  you  remem- 
ber? Tell  him 
Taffy  cameto  my 
house  and  stole  a 
marrow-bone." 

The  man  had 
sprung  to  his 
feet,  stood 
wavering, 
un  certain 
whether  to 
charge  for- 
ward or  run 
back. 

Leonard 
did  not  wait, 
but  closed 


H m  Jaw  Only 
thm  nark  of 
thm  Taller 
One  and  the 

Face  of  the  Shorter,  Which 
Wat  Round,  Dark  and  Chuhhy 


the  door.  On 
the  causeway 
he  stopped 
long  enough  to 
throw  their 
saddles  into  a 
pool  of  marsh 
water;  then  he 
ran  on,  chuckling 
through  the  fog,  which 
closed  and  swept  away 
all  trace  of  things 
behind. 

IX 


ARLY  next  morn- 
g,  as  Leonard 


EARLY  i 
ing,  ai 
came  out  from  break- 
fast, he  found  Mrs. 
Merle,  her  Maltese  cat, 
the  bullfinch  and  the 
bull  terrier  forming  a  family  group  on  the  doorstep.  In 
bright  sunshine  near  by  George  Grayland  stood  talking. 

"  Yes,  we'll  have  rain.  Good  morning,  sir."  He  glanced 
up  and  made  a  slight,  motion  with  one  hand,  a  forward  snap 
of  the  forefinger.  Most,  men  would  have  failed  to  see,  or 
disregarded ;  but  Corsant  happened  to  know  it  for  an  old 


sign  which  inquires,  "How  are  you?"  "Good  morning," 
he  replied,  and  with  spread  fingers  of  both  hands  threw  a 
chest,  in'brief  pantomime  to  say,  "Very  well,  indeed." 

"Now  I'd  give  a  deal,  George,"  declared  Mrs.  Merle,  "to 
know  how  you  foretell  weather  so  true.  Rain?  Why, 
there's  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky." 

Grayland  laughed. 

"The  sheep  are  all  gobbling  their  breakfast,"  said  he, 
"as  if  to  catch  a  train.  Skylarks  a-singing  wet  too.  And 
right  there  by  your  feet" — he  pointed  down  at  the  cat, 
which  hooked  her  paw  rhythmically  over  one  ear — "see 
Old  Lady  Maltee  scrub  her  face  for  rain.  No  common  sun- 
shiny wash,  that;  no  lick  and  promise,  but  solid  work. 
Your  garden  will  be  wet  before  evening,  sure.  I've  a  chit 
here  for  you,  sir." 

He  offered  an  unsealed  envelope. 

"Come  into  the  garden,  Maud,"  said  Leonard,  taking  it. 
"I'd  like  to  talk  with  you.  Have  you  time?" 

In  the  arbor,  where  the  dog  and  the  superannuated  pet 
lamb  joined  them,  the  two  men  sat  down  for  private  con- 
ference.  Grayland  seemed  very  wide  awake  and  cheerful. 

"Where,"  asked  Leonard,  "did  you  learn  Injun  sign 
language?" 

"Your  country.  Lived  among  'em  once,"  replied  the 
other  briefly.  "But  that's  old.  Your  letter's  new.  Goon, 
read  it.  I  made  him  think  he  wanted  to  go  away  for  a 
week.  It  took  some  doing,  but  he  never  suspected  me." 

George  lighted  a  time-blackened  brier  pipe  and  smoked 
thoughtfully  while  his  friend  read  the  letter,  first  to  him- 
self, then  aloud: 

My  dear  Mr.  Leonard  Corsant :  It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to 
learn  whose  jacket  I  had  been  wearing,  and  I  hope  we  shall  meet 
again  soon.  Grayland,  who  brings  you  this  hurried  note,  will 
explain  that  I  am  off  to  town  for  a  few  days.  If  it  is  not  asking 
you  to  bore  yourself  too  much,  won't  you  come  up  and  camp 
here  meanwhile?  A  dull  enough  house,  but  you  might  find  it 
interesting  in  spots.   Grayland  would  look  after  you  well. 

"Ait  revoir,  and  do  let  me  find  you  at  the  house! 

Sincerely  yours,  Laurence  Corsant. 

Monday  P.  M. 

There  followed  a  galloping  scrawl  of  postscript: 

You  might  even  keep  an  eye  on  George  for  me.  Tell  him  by 
all  the  earmarks  he  is  about  to  break  loose  again. 

The  conspirators,  in  their  honeysuckle  bower,  grinned 
at  each  other. 

"Catch  a  weasel  asleep,"  said  George.  "Boasted  too 
early,  didn't  I?  You'll  come?" 

"  If  you  still  want  me. "  Leonard  put  away  the  note,  and 
brought  out  two  other  documents.  "Fair  exchange — 
here's  more  news.  Do  you  know  a  place  called  the  Bottle 
of  Hay?" 

George  nodded. 

"Smells  like  a  rabbit  hutch,"  he  testified. 

"The  same.  Well,  yesterday  afternoon  while  that  note 
was  being  written,"  said  Leonard,  "I  met  a  couple  of  men 
there." 

He  went  on  to  describe  them.  His  hearer,  leaning  back 
in  a  garden  chair,  watched  him  with  eyes  half  closed  but 
far  from  drowsy. 

"That's  our  pair.  Talking  bad  French,  eh?  They  would. 
Your  little  fat  greaser,  he's  a  Levantinish  mongrel  of  some 
sort.  Four  and  twenty  blackbirds,  all  different,  in  his 
pedigree.  Called  himself  Kamsa  last,  but  'answers  to  Hi 
or  to  any  loud  cry.'  He's  second  fiddle.  Your  friend  from 
Gino's  cafe1  is  the  boss;  what  I  call  a  professional  traitor, 
playing  both  ends,  then  selling  out  either  way,  or  to  a 
third  party— him  and  Kamsa  the  Locust.  That's  the 
pair." 

Murmuring  thus,  George  kept  his  black  brier  alight  and 
missed  not  a  word  in  what  followed,  the  tale  of  yesterday's 
performance  at  the  Bottle  of  Hay.  As  it  progressed  his 
eyes  opened  full  and  sparkling.   He  slapped  his  thigh. 

"Spoiled  the  Egyptians  good!"  he  exclaimed,  greatly 
approving.  "Off  with  their  chariot  wheels,  so  th_ey  drave 
heavy.  You'll  do,  my  son !"  And  he  gave  a  curt'nod  that 
seemed  to  bind  their  alliance  for  good  and  all,  to  drive  the 
last  nail  home.  "  It  runs  in  the  family." 

"While  getting  back  my  own,"  continued  Leonard, 
"these  things— ah— fetched  loose  and  came  away  in  my 
hand."  He  tossed  over  one  of  his  documents,  an  eight-page 
letter  closely  written  in  purple  ink.  "  Female  fist.  Begins 
like  a  love  letter,  so  I  didn't  go  into  it." 

Grayland  had  no  such  scruple.  He  read  carefully  from 
date  to  signature. 

"Tender,"  he  growled;  nnd  again,  "Tosh!"  His  lips 
curled  scornfully  round  the  pipestem.  "Some  women  will 
take  up  with  anything.  Well,"  he  concluded,  folding  the 
pages  away,  "it  meant  a  lot  to  her,  poor  fool,  but  nothing 
to  me.  My  chief  had  better  study  it.  What's  your  next 
trick,  Ifoudini?" 

Corsant  passed  over  to  him  a  sheet  of  parchmentlike 
paper,  blank  on  one  side,  covered  on  the  other  with  line 
upon  line  of  curious  marks,  and  stamped  in  one  corner 
with  a  bright  red  thumb  print. 

"Looks  like  shorthand  done  in  printer's  ink,"  said  he. 
"The  thumb  daubed  with  an  oily  vermilion  paste,  you  see. 
Chinamen  use  something  of  the  kind." 

(Continued  on  Page  102) 
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Gas  and  the  Nation's  Press 


T 


HE  people  of  the  United  States  constitute  the 
best-informed  citizenry  in  the  world.  Here 
is  the  reason: 


DECORATION 


American  news- 
papers have  a  com- 
bined annual  circu- 
lation of  more  than 
14,000,000,000  cop- 
ies, which  means 
approximately  132 
copies  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in 
the  country.  In  ad- 
dition to  its  news- 
papers, the  Amer- 
ican public  provides 
a  market  for  175,- 
000,000  books  and 
pamphlets  each  year, 
fully  half  of  which 
are  religious  or  edu- 
cational in  character. 
More  than  300,000 
workers  are  em- 
ployed inthenation's 
printing  establish- 
ments, and  the  prod- 
uct of  these  plants 
has  a  total  annual 
value  of  nearly  $1,- 
000,000,000. 

Though  very  few 
people  have  realized 
the  tremendous 
amount  of  printed 
matter  published 
daily  in  this  country, 
even  a  less  number 
are  informed  con- 
cerning the  constitu- 
ents which  go  into 
the  making  of  the 

papers,  periodicals  and  books  they  read.  The  average  in- 
dividual is  quite  ignorant  regarding  the  source  of  the  inks 
now  used  in  printing.  We  are  led  to  believe  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  obtained  the  principal  ingredient  for  his  ink  by 
burning  tallow  candles  and  laboriously  collecting  the  soot. 
That  might  have  sufficed  for  the  hand  press,  which  at 
maximum  speed  could  seldom  turn  out  more  than  150 
copies  an  hour.  Furthermore,  Franklin's  competition  was 
not  very  keen,  for  there  was  only  one  other  newspaper 
published  in  America  at  the  time,  and  this  second  publica- 
tion was  considered  quite  a  hazardous  venture,  because 
most  of  the  people  of  that  time  seemed  to  believe  that  one 
paper  in  the  country  was  a  plenty. 

The  publishing  business  of  the  United  States  would  be 
in  a  bad  way  to-day  if  it  had  to  depend  on  the  candle-soot 
method  for  obtaining  its  pigment  for  the  inks  used.  The 
multiple  rotary  press  now  used  is  capable  of  200,000  im- 
pressions an  hour,  and  one  investigator  states  that  more 
than  100,000,000  pounds  of  printer's  ink  is  now  used 
annually  in  the  operation  of  America's  rotary  presses. 
The  essential  substance  used  in  the  manufacture  of  print- 
er's ink  at  the  present  time  is  an  ingredient  called  carbon 
black,  but  more  properly  named  hydrocarbon-gas  black. 
This  pigment  is  manufactured  by  burning  a  natural-gas 
flame,  or  rather  a  series  of  natural-gas  flames,  at  the  lowest 
possible  pressure,  in  contact  with  a  metallic  surface  or 
plate.  Exceedingly  minute  particles  of  carbon,  incan- 
descent in  the  flame,  are  thus  deposited  upon  the  plate. 
The  energy  by  which  these  particles  are  automatically 
scraped  from  the  plate,  collected,  sifted  through  the  finest 
mesh  cloths,  lightly  compressed  and  packed  for  shipment, 
is  also  furnished  by  natural  gas. 

The  unique  product  resulting  from  this  process  is  com- 
posed of  particles  so  fine  that  it  is  impossible  for  even  the 
highest-powered  microscope  to  exhibit  them  separately. 
Some  authorities  have  given  this  product  the  name  of  con- 
gealed smoke,  so  light  and  fine  is  the  material.  Although 
the  particles  are  tiny  in  size,  they  are  brilliant  and  intense 
in  color,  and  it  takes  only  a  pound  of  them,  mixed  with 
eight  or  nine  pounds  of  mineral  oil,  to  print  3000  copies 
of  the  average  newspaper.  It  is  this  carbon  element  in 
printer's  ink  which  causes  it  to  flow  freely,  cover  every  hair 
line  of  the  finest  engraving  and  make  an  instantaneous 
and  jet-black  impression. 

The  idea  of  manufacturing  from  natural  gas  a  black 
adapted  to  printers'  use  is  attributed  to  a  Philadelphia  ink 
maker  who  experimented  along  this  line  in  1864.  The  first 
patent  for  the  process  of  which  there  is  any  record  was 


guaranties  on  tires  run  up  all  the  way  to  10,000 
miles.  If  only  10  per  cent  additional  mileage  re- 
sults from  the  use  of  gas  black  in  tire-tread  com- 
B  r        dovglas         ryan       pounds  it  means  a  saving  of  nearly  $80,000,000  in 

the  annual  tire  bill 
of  the  American  peo- 
ple. A  large  part  of 
this  saving  occurs  in 
the  operation  of 
trucks,  a  strictly 
commercial  activity. 

The  rubber  manu- 
facturers say  that  so 
far  as  their  business 
is  concerned  carbon 
black  is  the  king  of 
pigments.  The  par- 
ticles contained  in 
each  cubic  inch  of 
this  gas  black  have 
no  less  than  1,905,- 
000  square  inches  of 
surface,  as  compared 
with  152,400  in  zinc 
oxide,  the  material 
formerly  used.  In 
fact,  carbon  black  is 
seven  times  finer 
than  the  clay  from 
which  delicate  Li- 
moges china  is  made, 
and  it  is  thirty-seven 
times  finer  than 
flour. 

The  carbon-bL 
industry  also  adds 
appreciably  to  the 
supply  of  high  grav- 
ity gasoline.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  facto- 
ries producing  the 
black  are  now  equip- 
ped with  absorption 
plants  to  extract 

gasoline.  In  all  such  cases  only  the  residue  of  gas  remain- 
ing after  gasoline  extraction  is  consumed  in  carbon-black 
manufacture.  Last  year  several  million  gallons  of  gasoline 
were  added  to  the  nation's  supply  purely  as  an  incident  to 
gas-black  manufacture.  It  is  further  true  that  in  a  ma- 
jority of  instances  the  recovery  of  this  gasoline  would  have 
been  otherwise  impossible,  because  of  the  limited  local 
demand  for  gas  and  the  consequent  inability  of  the  manu- 
facturer to  market  the  gas  for  other  than  carbon-black 
purposes  after  the  gasoline  had  been  extracted.  The  gaso- 
line produced  from  natural  gas  by  the  absorption  method 
is  a  fuel  of  greater  importance  than  its  statistical  position 
would  indicate. 

This  gasoline  not  only  fulfills  the  rigid  requirements  of 
a  motor  fuel  for  airplanes  assigned  to  high-altitude  duty, 
but  it  is  a  type  of  high-gravity  material  that  will  blend 
with  low-gravity  naphthas  to  produce  a  desirable  fuel  for 
ordinary  motors. 

It  was  no  more  than  six  years  ago  that  one  investigator 
discovered  that  gasoline  could  be  extracted  from  natural 
gas  without  at  all  impairing  the  usefulness  of  the  gas  for 
black  manufacture.  The  gas  is  first  passed  through  oil, 
by  which  certain  of  its  constituents  are  absorbed.  These 
constituents  are  then  recovered  in  liquid  form  from  the  oil 
by  distillation  and  compression.  The  resulting  liquid  fuel 
is  often  so  volatile  that  if  a  cupful  of  it  be  thrown  into  the 
air  only  a  few  drops  will  reach  the  ground.  For  many 
reasons  the  production  of  natural-gas  gasoline  represents 
true  conservation. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  securing  sufficient  natural 
gas  for  carbon-black  manufacture  have  caused  chemnis  to 
search  diligently  for  a  suitable  substitute  for  gas  in  this  im- 
portant manufacturing  process.  So  far  all  experiments 
of  this  nature  have  met  with  failure,  and  it  has  been  founa 
impossible  to  produce  a  pigment  for  commercial  use  pos- 
sessing such  valuable  properties  as  those  of  carbon  black, 
except  by  the  subtle  chemistry  of  the  hydrocarbon  flame. 
Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  produce  a  black  pigment 
through  burning  petroleum  in  vaporized  form,  and  through 
using  acetylene  gas  instead  of  natural  gas,  but  these  com- 
paratively new  processes  have  not  yet  reached  a  state  ot 
proved  worth,  so  the  fact  remains  that  natural  gas  con- 
tinues supreme  in  this  field.  Here  it  might  be  added  that 
the  black  pigment  manufactured  from  tar  oil,  and  known 
as  lampblack,  serves  a  useful  purpose;  but  in  printing  it  is 
of  minor  importance,  for  it  makes  a  dull,  brownish,  short 
ink  which  will  not  give  the  clear  impressions  that  may  be 

(Continued  on  Page  35) 


issued  in  1872.  Factories  were  established  during  the  next 
ten  years  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  where  large 
quantities  of  natural  gas  were  available.  The  output  of  the 
factories  was  in  great  demand,  and  at  one  time  the  black 
commanded  the  price  of  five  dollars  a  pound.  The  present 
cost  of  carbon  black  averages  about  eight  cents  a  pound, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  approximately  2  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  a  newspaper  is  the  ink  used.  Three-fourths 
of  the  cost  is  labor  and  about  20  per  cent  is  paper.  The 
crude  processes  of  early  manufacture  of  carbon  black  were 
superseded  by  improved  methods,  and  as  early  as  1885  the 
pigment  was  firmly  established  as  the  principal  color  base 
of  black  printing  inks,  in  which  position  it  has  remained 
unrivaled  ever  since. 

The  annual  output  of  the  thirty  or  more  carbon-black 
factories  in  the  United  States  exceeds  50,000,000  pounds, 
and  is  used  throughout  the  civilized  world.  These  Amer- 
ican factories,  with  the  wells  and  pipe  lines  that  supply 
them,  and  the  absorption-gasoline  plants  operated  in  con- 
nection therewith,  represent  a  total  investment  of  nearly 
$20,000,000.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of 
the  material  is  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  printer's  ink, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  carbon  black  produced  is 
employed  in  making  phonograph  records,  carbon  paper, 
typewriter  ribbons,  automobile  tires,  stove  polish,  paint, 
varnish,  crayons,  carriage  cloth,  cement  colorings,  black 
leather,  tarpaulin,  cameras  and  other  commodities. 

Not  many  people  realize  that  when  they  sit  in  their 
homes  and  listen  to  the  phonographic  reproductions  of  the 
voices  of  such  artists  as  Homer  and  Caruso  they  are  largely 
indebted  to  carbon  black  for  the  privilege.  The  average 
automobile  owner  is  quite  unaware  of  the  service  this  gas 
by-product  renders  him,  and  if  approached  on  the  subject 
would  probably  say,  "What  is  carbon  black  to  me?  I'm 
not  interested  in  its  production  or  the  problems  that  relate 
to  its  manufacture."  However,  carbon  black  goes  into  the 
manufacture  of  practically  all  black-tread  tires,  and  these 
constitute  the  majority  of  the  tires  used  to-day.  The 
black  is  employed,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  color  but  be- 
cause it  is  the  one  known  material  which,  after  numerous 
experiments,  has  been  found  to  add  to  the  tensile  strength 
and  elasticity  of  the  rubber,  retard  oxidation,  and  in  this 
way  afford  better  traction  and  longer  mileage.  Industrial 
chemists  say  that  when  carbon  black  is  added  in  the  proper 
proportion  to  tire-tread  compounds  it  increases  the  tensile 
strength  by  one-fourth  and  the  elasticity  by  one-tenth. 

In  former  times  tire  manufacturers  refused  to  guarantee 
their  product  for  more  than  3000  or  4000  miles.  To-day  the 
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The  Cadillac  could  not  abate  one 
iota  of  the  year'in' and 'year' out  re- 
liability  which  has  won  it  the  world's 
tribute  over  and  over  again,  and  still 
be  the  Cadillac. 

The  truth  is  that  the  two  terms  — 
Cadillac  and  dependability  —  have 
come  to  mean  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Years  ago  it  might  not  have  been  pos' 
sible  to  say  this  of  the  Cadillac,  for 
this  especial  dependability  is  the  high' 
ly  developed  product  of  the  years. 

It  is  the  rarity  and  the  unusualness 


of  its  ability  to  perform  as  its  driver 
wishes  it  to  perform,  miles  almost 
without  number  and  months  on  end, 
that  have  made  the  name  Cadillac  a 
celebrated  name  in  every  corner  of 
civilisation. 

For  this  reliability  is  rare,  it  is  unu' 
sual ;  and  it  is  the  real  reason  why  the 
Cadillac  was  chosen  the  official  car  of 
the  American  army,  why  France  and 
England  generously  concede  its  great' 
ness,  and  why  the  world  gladly  gives 
it  the  high  place  it  occupies  today. 


CADILLAC    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY*  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN* 
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I WAS  standing  recently  beside  a  woodworker's 
bench  in  Grand  Rapids,  watching  him  put  the  fin- 
ishing touches  upon  a  delicate  bit  of  carving.  It 
looked  good  to  touch,  and  as  I  passed  my  fingers  lightly 
over  it  I  felt  impelled  to  ask,  "Don't  you  like  to  do  this 
kind  of  work?" 

He  glanced  up  at  me  sharply  over  the  rims  of  his 
spectacles,  saw  that  the  question  was  not  perfunctory  but 
prompted  by  appreciation  of  his  craftsmanship,  and  re- 
plied, "  I  like  it  better  every  day — and  I've  been  at  it  more 
than  forty  years."  His  reaction  to  a  touch  of  sympathetic 
appreciation  for  his  art  moved  him  to  lay  down  his  delicate 
gouge,  unlock  his  tool  chest,  and  take  from  it  a  thick  block 
of  wood  in  which  he  was  carving  an  elaborate  flower  design 
of  great  depth  and  delicacy.  He  worked  on  this  only  when 
in  the  mood  to  do  the  finest  work  of  which  he  was  capable. 
It  was  clearly  a  piece  which  had  to  be  created  as  it  devel- 
oped under  his  chisel,  for  its  fragile  sprays  and  delicate 
petals  involved  too  much  undercutting  to  be  more  than 
vaguely  suggested  by  any  design  that  could  be  sketched 
upon  the  surface  of  the  block. 

"Not  a  bit  of  machine  work  on  that,"  he  proudly  ex- 
plained. "All  the  roughing-out  is  handwork." 

As  I  studied  this  admirable  creation  of  the  carver's  art 
the  craftsman  continued:  "Yes;  I  like  this  work.  And  I 
think  every  man  who  has  been  in  it  long  enough  to  do  it 
well  will  say  the  same  thing  about  it.  The  fact  is  that  those 
who  haven't  a  natural  taste  for  it  drop  out  in  the  appren- 
tice period  or  shortly  afterwards.  It  is  too  fine  and 
exacting  to  be  followed  by  anyone  who  doesn't  really  like 
it.  A  man  who  thinks  of  wood  carving  as  simply  a  means  of 
earning  a  living  will  not  be  a  success  at  it  or  stay  with  it 
long.  That's  the  main  reason  why  most  of  the  journey- 
men carvers  think  it's  about  the  only  worth-while  trade 
going.  Those  who  haven't  the  real  feeling  for  it  have  been 
weeded  out." 

A  Craft  That  Breeds  Fine  Men 

"  T  LIKE  it  because  it's  interesting  and  gives  variety.  Of 
-L  course  there's  sometimes  a  little  sameness  to  it  where 
the  same  design  is  being  repeated  on  duplicate  pieces — but, 
even  at  that,  there's  nothing  like  the  monotony  to  it  that 
a  man  gets  on  a  drill  press,  a  saw  or  a  machine  of  any  sort. 
Just  look  at  the  different  tools  we  have  to  use."  He 
motioned  to  the  confusion  of  small  hand  chisels  with  which 
his  bench  was  heaped.  "  There  are  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  them.  That  fact  shows  you  how  little  sameness 
there  is  in  our  operations.  Even  in  duplicated  designs 
there  is  constant  change  from  one  tool  to  another. 

"Then  I  like  this  craft  because  there's  something  pleas- 
ant about  working  in  fine  woods.  They're  clean,  sweet- 
smelling  and  workable.  I'd  hate  to  work  in  anything  dirty 
or  with  materials  unpleasant  to  the  touch.  I  guess  all 
woodworkers  feel  that  way — anyhow,  the  carvers  do. 

"  But,  of  course,  the  main  thing  which  makes  me  like  this 
work  most  of  all  is  the  fact  that  the  man  who  is  any  good 
at  it  can  put  something  of  his  own  into  it — something  of 
himself,  I  mean.  And  he 
learns  something  new  in 
his  work  every  day.  If 
any  wood  carver  tells  you 
he  has  gone  as  far  as  he 
can  go  in  his  craft,  don't 
you  believe  him.  Just 
set  him  down  as  a  bluffer 
instead.  The  better  the 
carver,  the  quicker  he'll 
be  to  admit  that  he  has  a 
lot  to  learn  and  that  he's 
going  to  keep  on  learn- 
ing and  doing  better  and 
smoother  work  up  to  the 
day  when  he  quits  the 
bench  and  lays  down  his 
tools  for  good  and  all." 

Then  I  passed  on  to  a 
row  of  cabinetmakers, 
who,  like  the  carvers, 
were  nearly  all  men  in 
middle  life  or  beyond. 
One  of  the  oldest  of  this 
group,  who  was  fitting  a 
sample  dresser — a  task 
requiring  the  highest 
cabinet  skill — confessed 
that  he  had  learned  his 
trade  fully  fifty  years  ago, 
that  it  was  a  pleasant 
and  interesting  craft  and 
that  he  would  choose  no 
other  if  he  could  do  so. 


"This  is  a  woodworkers'  town,"  he  explained  as  he 
dropped  a  blotch  of  oil  upon  a  stone  and  touched  up  the 
edge  of  his  plane,  moving  it  backward  and  forward  with  an 
easy,  rhythmic  motion  which  seemed  somehow  to  help  the 
flow  of  this  thoughts.  "Woodworkers  are  mostly  steady, 
decent  and  a  rather  careful  sort  of  men.  I  guess  their  trade 
tends  to  make  them  so,  for  it  teaches  them  care,  patience, 
exactness,  and  respect  for  the  fine  materials  with  which 
they  work  and  also  for  good  workmanship.  They're  rather 
a  clean  set,  too,  physically  and  morally. 

"To  my  notion  a  man  who  does  fine  work  with  fine 
materials  which  have  to  be  kept  clean  and  protected  from 
mars  and  from  the  effects  of  rough  or  careless  handling  of 
any  sort  isn't  going  to  slam  things  about  in  his  own  home. 
Again,  this  respect  for  things  and  the  way  they  are 
treated — which  is  drilled  into  a  cabinet  worker,  a  carver, 
a  turner  or  a  woodworker  of  any  kind  in  a  shop  making 
fine  furniture — seems  to  get  into  his  system  and  influence 
his  character.  He  is  inclined  to  become  careful,  to  think 
before  he  acts,  and  to  understand  that  if  he  doesn't  figure 
out  the  consequences  of  an  act  he  is  going  to  make  a  botch 
of  his  undertaking. 

"Then  the  woodworking  shops  have  to  be  light  and  rea- 
sonably clean,  dry  and  orderly.  The  air  is  good  in  nearly 
all  departments  and  as  a  rule  the  shop  has  a  clean,  whole- 
some smell.  The  homes  of  the  woodworkers  are  generally 
clean  and  wholesome.  The  man  who  works  in  a  clean, 
light,  airy  plaee  isn't  likely  to  stand  for  dirt,  disorder  and 
bad  light  and  air  at  home.  All  this  goes  to  make  this  wood- 
workers' town  a  good  place  to  live  in.  And  I  like  to  think 
that  there's  something  in  our  work  which  goes  a  long  way 
to  make  this  condition.  And  I'm  right  about  it  too. 

"So  I  think  it's  a  good  craft  that  helps  to  make  those 
who  work  in  it  steady,  careful,  quiet  and  forehanded  men, 
and  that  makes  their  homes  cleaner,  neater  and  more 
wholesome  and  attractive  every  way.  To  my  notion  work- 
ing in  fine  wood  is  the  best  craft  there  is  and  one  of  which 
any  man  in  it  may  be  proud.  It's  a  fine  skilled  work — 
none  better  or  pleasanter.  Other  lines — like  certain  jobs 
in  the  steel  mills  or  other  metal  trades — pay  much  better, 
but  I'd  rather  have  my  work  than  theirs,  no  matter  what 
they  get.  Pay  isn't  all  there  is  to  a  trade.  Some  trades 
drive  the  men  in  them  to  spend  at  night  what  they  earn  by 
day — in  order  that  they  may  get  a  little  pleasure  out  of 
life.  Give  me  the  trade  that  is  pleasant  in  itself  and  doesn't 
have  to  be  forgotten  in  order  to  give  those  who  work  at  it 
a  little  chance  for  enjoyment." 

This  is  the  spirit  which  I  encountered  wherever  I  went 
among  the  woodworkers.  Not  many  of  them  expressed 
themselves  so  fully  or  so  clearly  as  this  reflective  old 
cabinetmaker,  but  all  of  them  in  some  way  voiced  two 
sentiments — pride  and  contentment  in  their  craft  and  in 
their  town,  which  contains  about  12,000  woodworkers. 

In  recent  years  scores  of  employers  have  said  to  me: 
"The  spirit  of  craftsmanship  is  dying  out  in  this  country. 


Furniture  Carver  at  Work 


It's  about  dead.  In  the  old  days,  among  the  skilled 
workers,  it  was  a  common  experience  to  find  those 
who  had  a  high  and  genuine  spirit  of  craftsmanship 
and  who  loved  their  work  and  took  keen  pride  in  their 
craftsmanship.  That  day  has  gone  with  the  coming  of  a 
new  generation.  Now  workers  care  only  for  their  pay— 
and  their  pride  of  craft  rests  entirely  upon  the  size  of  their 
pay  check." 

Under  the  monotonous  repetition  of  this  refrain  I  tried 
to  hold  to  a  faith  that  things  were  not  so  bad  as  they 
seemed  and  that  pride  of  craftsmanship  was  not  extinct  as 
an  active  influence  in  the  ranks  of  American  labor.  But  I 
confess  that  I  had  a  hard  time  holding  to  a  remnant  of  this 
optimistic  article  of  faith.  I  came  to  feel  my  hold  on  it 
slipping  with  each  depressing  repetition  of  the  statement 
from  a  leader  in  industry:  "The  craft  spirit  is  dead." 

Since  talking  with  perhaps  several  hundred  wood- 
workers, as  well  as  with  those  who  employ  and  supervise 
them,  I  am  able  to  meet  these  mortuary  remarks  with  the 
statements:  "No;  you're  mistaken.  The  craft  spirit  is 
not  dead  in  this  country.  I'll  admit  that  this  spirit  has 
suffered  a  notable  decline  in  many  industries,  but  it  still 
survives  among  the  woodworkers.  And  that  fact  gives  me 
courage  to  hope  that  perhaps  it  is  not  so  dead  as  reported 
in  other  industries." 

Contented  Wood  Carvers 

CONTACT  with  the  woodworkers  has  corrected  another 
mistaken  impression  on  my  part — that  there  was  not  an 
industry  in  this  country  which  had  not  been  disturbed  by 
strikes  in  the  past  three  years.  In  fact,  I  did  not  believe 
that  there  was  a  manufacturing  business  of  any  size  in 
America  which  had  not  had  its  strikes  in  that  period  of 
virtually  universal  labor  disturbance.  The  woodworking 
industry  of  Grand  Rapids,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
the  miraculous  exception  to  this  rule.  It  is  like  the  one 
lone  house  left  standing  in  the  center  of  an  area  devastated 
by  a  cyclone  which  spared  nothing  else ! 

When  a  representative  of  the  woodworking  industry  of 
Grand  Rapids  said  to  me,  "Your  statement  in  a  previous 
article,  that  we  had  been  subject  to  strikes  and  walkouts 
here,  was  not  based  upon  sound  information,  for  we  have 
not  had  anything  of  the  kind  in  nine  years,"  I  accepted  the 
correction  with  decided  reservations  and  began  an  investi- 
gation. But  I  am  frank  to  admit  that  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  a  hole  in  that  protesting  statement. 

But  there  is  a  reason  for  everything.  To  locate  the  rea- 
son why  the  woodworking  industry  in  Grand  Rapids  had 
been  able  to  pass  through  the  period  of  the  greatest  strike 
epidemic  known  to  America  without  a  single  outbreak 
would  be  decidedly  worth  while — hence  the  determination 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  craftsmen  there  and  see  if  they 
would  reveal  the  secret  of  their  remarkable  poise  and 
serenity. 

Personal  contact  with  many  woodworkers  in  the  furni- 
ture city  made  two  major  impressions  as  to  the  problem 
which  I  was  attempting  to  solve:  The  peculiar  influence  of 

the  craft  itself  as  re- 
flected in  the  woodwork- 
ers and  their  homes,  and 
the  marked  reaction  upon 
those  workers  of  a  fine 
community  spirit. 

Genuine  and  intelli- 
gent contentment  in  their 
working  and  living  condi- 
tions and  a  spirit  of  pride 
in  their  town  are  of  course 
things  which  all  progres- 
sive employers  are  most 
eager  to  have  their  work- 
ers feel.  Such  an  attitude 
is  the  greatest  asset  t'.iat 
any  industrial  commu- 
nity could  possibly  have. 
In  many  industrial  com- 
munities associations  of 
employers  have  spent 
millions  of  dollars  in  at- 
tempts to  establish  such 
an  attitude  on  the  part 
of  their  workers.  Though 
none  of  these  efforts  have, 
perhaps,  been  without 
some  good  results,  a 
rather  discouraging  per- 
centage of  them  have 
failed  of  that  full  success 
for  which  their  origina- 
tors hoped.  To  at  least 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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A  Car  of 


You  may  have  the  best  motor  in  the  world 
in  your  car,  or  the  best  transmission,  or  the 
best  axles,  or  the  best  any  other  one  feature, 
but  unless  every  unit  is  one  of  proved  reliabil' 
ity  your  car  is  like  a  chain  with  a  weak  link. 

The  unprecedented  success  of  Moon  cars  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  every  feature,  both  of 
engineering  and  coach  work,  has  intrinsic 
worth,  excellence  and  demonstrated  quality. 
Count  them  over  —  Continental,  Delco,  Tim' 
ken,  Spicer,  Brown'Lipe,  Rayfield,  Exide, 
Fedders,  Borg  6?  Beck.  Each  represents  the 
product  of  specialists  trained  for  years  to 
make  the  very  best  in  their  particular  line. 
For  fortyone  years  the  Moon  organization 
has  specialized  in  coach  building. 

Moon  engineers  have  thus  combined  the  skill 
of  the  world  in  this  wonderful  car,  which  is 
backed  by  a  factory  record  of  sixteen  years 
in  the  production  of  quality. 

Built  by 

Moon  Motor  Car  Company,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 
Moon's  Ten  Proven  Units 


/.  Continental  Red  Seal  Motor. 

2.  Delco  Starter  and  Ignition. 

3-  Timken  Axles. 

4-  Spicer  Universal  Joints. 

5-  Brown-Lipe  Transmission. 


6.  Borg  &  Beck  Clutch. 
7-  Rayfield  Carburetor. 
8.  Exide  Battery. 

p.  Fedders  Radiator  —  Nickel-Silver. 
io.  Gemmer  Steering  Gear. 
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"An  Ounce  of 

Prevention  — " 

Healthy,  full'blooded  chil' 
dren,  into  every  sort  of 
mischief,  are  often  bruised 
and  injured  while  at  play. 
Shield  them  from  the  dan' 
gers  of  infection  by  washing 
the  little  cuts  and  bruises 
with  a  solution  of  Creolin' 
Pearson,  the  household 
antiseptic  and  disinfectant. 


CRE0LIN= 
PEARSON 

JIT  YOUR  DRUGGIST'S 


(Continued  front  Page  30) 

one  observer  it  would  appear  that  this 
partial  failure  has  been  due  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  forced  and  somewhat  artificial 
means  employed  to  achieve  the  desired  end. 
Taking  "the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  vio- 
lence" has  never  held  very  high  rank  among 
successful  military  operations — or  industrial 
ones,  either! 

Direct  testimony  is  always  the  most  in- 
teresting. Allowed  to  drift  at  will  through 
one  of  the  older  factories,  I  asked  to  be 
taken  to  a  cabinetmaker  who  was  a  past 
master  of  his  craft.  This  request  brought 
me  to  Geistert  Van  Der  Male,  foreman  of 
the  cabinet  room,  who  was  supervising  the 
intricate  work  on  an  elaborate  sample  piece. 

When  he  had  finished  his  directions  I 
asked :  "  You've  been  here  for  some  time  ?  " 

"Yes — I  think  so,"  he  responded  in  slow 
Hollander  speech.  ' '  Forty  years  in  this  one 
shop.  That's  some  time,  yes?  It's  clean 
work  and  I  like  it  fine.  Just  so  I  like,  too, 
the  firm  and  the  town.  I've  grown  up  with 
the  men  who  now  run  this  business.  Change 
is  not  for  me — not  when  things  are  right 
and  pleasant  with  everybody.  You  should 
go  see  the  glass-setter's  hammer  if  you  would 
understand  something  about  this  place  and 
the  way  things  don't  change.  Yes — see 
Doherty's  hammer.  That  will  tell  you." 

Acting  on  this  challenge  I  sought  the 
glass-setting  department  and  the  hammer 
was  placed  in  my  hand  by  Charlie  Doherty, 
who  remarked:  "I've  used  that  hammer 
right  here  for  thirty-one  years.  It's  a  good 
thing  that  thumbs  grow  and  fill  in  where 
the  wear  comes  on  'em.  If  they  didn't  I'd 
have  only  a  stub  on  my  right  hand — for 
you  can  see  that  where  the  ball  of  my 
thumb  grips  the  wood  the  handle  is  almost 
worn  through." 

This  was  literally  true.  The  hardwood 
handle  had  a  deep  channel  in  which  the 
thumb  buried  itself  when  the  handle  was 
grasped  for  work.  The  wood  about  the 
channel  was  a  mere  fragile  shell. 

In  a  large  plant  I  encountered  in  rapid 
succession  a  cabinetmaker  who  had  been 
with  the  house  thirty-six  years  without  a 
day  off  for  sickness,  two  brothers  who  had 
been  employed  for  thirty-eight  years,  a 
finisher  who  had  been  on  the  pay  roll  forty 
years,  and  an  expert  cabinetmaker  whose 
tenure  of  employment  had  reached  thirty- 
four  years.  In  still  another  of  the  older 
factories  I  found  a  father  and  son  working 
side  by  side  at  turning  lathes. 

Bosses  Who  Know  the  Business 

Remarking  that  the  father  called  the 
executive  head  of  the  plant  by  his  Christian 
name,  the  executive  responded:  "Cer- 
tainly. Why  not?  The  first  time  I  ever 
came  alongside  his  lathe  when  I  was  a  little 
tad  he  turned  me  a  policeman's  club  which 
was  just  my  size.  We've  been  personal 
friends  ever  since.  For  that  matter,  about 
half  the  men  here  address  me  by  my  Chris- 
tian name.  They're  older  than  I  and  a  few 
of  them  worked  for  my  grandfather,  who 
founded  the  business.  They  were  his  per- 
sonal friends  and  I'm  proud  to  have  them 
my  friends.  Three  generations  of  one  old 
Hollander  family  work  here — grandfather, 
son  and  grandson.  When  I  explain  that 
10  per  cent  of  our  employes  have  been  with 
us  thirty-five  years  or  more  and  that  30  per 
cent  of  our  workers  have  been  on  the  pay 
roll  twenty-five  years,  you  can  see  that  I 
have  literally  grown  up  with  a  large  share 
of  them.  In  fact,  I've  been  to  school  and 
played  baseball  and  gone  swimming  with 
dozens  of  the  men  at  our  benches.  Right 
over  there,  at  the  corner  bench,  is  a  man 
who  taught  me  as  a  cabinetmaker's  appren- 
tice. I  also  worked  under  the  expert  ve- 
neer layer  with  whom  we  were  just  talking. 
There  is  scarcely  a  job  in  the  factory  at 
which  I  didn't  serve  time  under  men  now 
here. 

"Do  you  think  I  could  throw  out  men 
with  whom  I  have  had  years  of  this  sort  of 
relationship  just  because  work  happens  to 
be  slack?  Never!  Personally  I  couldn't  do 
it.  There  are  plenty  of  other  executives 
here,  in  other  concerns,  who  have  grown 
up  with  their  employes  and  have  had  much 
the  same  relations  with  them.  That's  a 
peculiarity  of  this  town  and  this  business. 

"The  woodworker's  craft  is  different, 
vitally  different,  it  seems  to  me,  from  any 
other  craft  in  the  relationship  which  it 
breeds  between  the  men  at  the  benches  and 
machines  and  the  men  in  the  front  office. 
And  there  are  many  executives  at  the  heads 
of  plants  who  are  practical  all-round  wood- 
workers and  have  learned  the  trade  from 
the  men  now  working  under  their  direction. 


That  breeds  respect  both  ways.  No  man 
can  appreciate  good  cabinetwork  or  judge 
poor  work  until  he  is  able  to  do  that  work 
himself,  with  his  own  hands.  Every  cabi- 
netmaker, veneer  layer,  turner  or  finisher 
knows  that  fact  and  can  never  forget  it. 
When  a  suggestion  or  a  criticism  comes 
from  an  executive  who  can  take  hold  and 
do  the  job  himself,  the  worker  respects  that 
sort  of  supervision. 

"  It  is  hard  for  the  average  industrial  man 
to  understand  the  peculiar  relationship 
between  men  and  management  here,  be- 
cause that  relationship  is  a  slow  growth  and 
a  matter  of  long  and  rather  intimate  per- 
sonal contact,  for  the  most  part.  At  least 
it  is  not  a  forced  and  artificial  relationship, 
built  by  welfare  specialists  and  social  engi- 
neers at  so  much  per  month.  Like  Topsy, 
it  has  'just  growed.'  You  don't  need  any 
welfare  artist  to  promote  the  right  sort  of 
feeling  with  men  who  worked  for  your 
father  or  perhaps  your  grandfather,  who 
have  made  playthings  for  you  and  maybe 
have  bossed  you  when  you  were  learning 
the  fundamentals  of  the  craft." 

Long  Terms  of  Service 

Another  furniture  manufacturer  sketched 
his  situation  as  to  tenure  of  service  in  these 
words:  "Five  per  cent  of  our  employes  have 
been  with  us  thirty  years,  11  per  cent  have 
been  on  our  pay  roll  twenty  years,  and  19 
per  cent  for  ten  years.  These  figures  cover 
all  employes,  not  merely  the  woodworkers. 
If  the  survey  were  confined  to  skilled  crafts- 
men in  woodwork  the  percentages  would  be 
decidedly  higher." 

The  head  of  one  of  the  pioneer  furniture 
companies  declares  that  20  per  cent  of  his 
employes  have  been  on  their  pay  roll 
twenty  years  and  almost  35  per  cent  have 
been  employed  for  ten  years. 

Still  another  company  offers  this  sum- 
mary: "Three  per  cent  of  our  employes 
have  been  with  us  for  forty  years,  5  per 
cent  for  thirty  years,  20  per  cent  for  twenty 
years  and  50  per  cent  for  ten  years." 

The  management  of  another  pioneer 
company  puts  the  situation  in  these  words: 
"One-third  of  our  men  have  been  with  us 
for  fifteen  to  forty  years — three  of  this 
number  for  forty  years  or  more." 

An  analysis  of  the  long-time-service  rec- 
ord of  one  of  the  foremost  and  oldest  furni- 
ture manufacturing  companies  is  decidedly 
illuminating  as  to  the  staying  qualities  of 
employes  in  this  line  of  work.  Its  enroll- 
ment of  men  who  have  been  with  the  com- 
pany for  precisely  eighteen  years  is  almost 
double  that  of  its  seven-year  men;  the  list 
of  its  thirty-year  workers  is  decidedly 
longer  than  that  of  its  fourteen-year  men; 
and  the  roll  of  honor  naming  those  whose 
employment  by  the  company  comes  under 
the  heading  of  "Thirty-one  Years  or  More" 
is  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  short- 
term  list  on  the  service  record  submitted 
by  the  company,  the  veteran  of  the  bunch 
having  been  at  his  bench  for  fifty  years. 
Any  employer  who  has  even  a  passing  ac- 
quaintance with  the  problems  and  the  ter- 
rors of  modern  labor  turnover  will,  I  think, 
agree  that  too  much  emphasis  has  not  been 
placed  upon  this  matter  of  tenure  of  service 
among  the  woodworkers. 

Now  a  word  about  the  homes  of  these 
workers  in  wood  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  peculiarities  of  the  craft  and  the  char- 
acter of  shop  conditions  are  reflected  in 
those  homes:  Almost  any  leader  of  affairs 
in  Grand  Rapids  will  be  quick  to  tell  the 
visiting  stranger  that  his  city  has  no  slum 
district.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, this  is  at  least  true  as  to  those  who 
are  strictly  woodworkers.  When  buying  a 
home — as  most  of  them  do — there  seems  to 
be  a  decided  preference  for  purchasing  the 
shell  of  a  house  instead  of  a  finished  struc- 
ture. The  reason  for  this  is  that  these  clever 
workers  in  wood  wish  to  finish  the  interiors 
of  their  homes  themselves,  not  only  because 
they  can  save  money  by  so  doing  but  also 
for  the  reason  that  they  can  put  their  skill 
into  its  adornment. 

One  cabinetmaker  put  the  situation  in 
this  phrase:  "I'm  always  working  on  some- 
thing for  the  house.  Most  of  us  have  a 
natural  pride  in  our  homes  and  want  to 
make  them  as  beautiful  and  attractive  as 
possible.  A  man  who  spends  his  life  work- 
ing in  fine  woods  and  making  fine  furniture 
isn't  going  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  but 
the  best  in  his  own  home.  Nearly  all  the 
woodworkers  with  whom  I  am  acquainted 
are  making  things  for  the  members  of  their 
families. 

"As  a  rule  this  tendency  is  encouraged  by 
employers.  They  go  as  far  as  they  can  in 


allowing  us  the  use  of  the  machinery  in  the 
shop — but  the  trouble  is  that  the  power  and 
the  lights  are  off  in  the  shops  excepting  in 
work  hours.  This  means  that  in  our  leisure 
time  we  can  only  do  handwork  for  our- 
selves. However,  some  of  us  have  contrived 
to  rig  up  certain  power  machines  in  the 
basements  of  our  homes.  You  might  think 
that  we  would  get  so  much  woodworking  in 
our  hours  at  the  shop  that  we  would  be  sick 
and  tired  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  that  is 
not  generally  the  case.  Probably  it  is  true 
in  most  trades,  but  woodworking  seems  to 
be  a  distinct  exception  to  that  rule.  It  is 
a  fine,  clean,  pleasant  craft,  which  seldom 
seems  to  lose  its  charm  for  those  who  follow 
it.  The  amount  of  work  done  by  the  men 
after  hours  and  in  or  for  their  own  homes 
proves  this  very  conclusively.  Some  of  the 
men  and  women  of  large  wealth  who  buy 
the  finest  furniture  sent  out  of  this  city 
would  be  astonished,  I  think,  if  they  could 
see  the  pieces  which  the  woodworkers  have 
made  for  their  own  homes.  Not  a  few 
homes  of  woodworkers  in  this  town  have 
interiors  which  are  finished  in  the  finest 
taste  and  with  an  elaboration  of  detail- 
especially  in  the  way  of  clever  built-in  fea- 
tures— which  would  open  the  eyes  of  those 
who  have  seen  only  the  modest  and  per- 
haps very  plain  exteriors  of  those  homes." 

In  seeking  to  account  for  the  immunity 
of  the  furniture  industry  in  Grand  Rapids 
from  strikes  and  labor  troubles  it  is  inevita- 
ble that  the  employer  to  whom  the  last 
three  years  have  been  a  nightmare  of  strikes 
and  walkouts  should  raise  the  question: 
"What  have  these  manufacturers  done  for 
their  men  to  produce  such  an  attitude  of 
contentment?" 

The  answer  is,  I  think,  bound  to  be  a 
little  disappointing  to  those  employers  who 
are  looking  for  a  formula  that  can  be  suc- 
cessfully reproduced  by  their  own  execu- 
tives. In  the  main,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  manufacturers  have  simply  looked  after 
their  men  in  perhaps  a  rather  old-fashioned 
and  individual  sort  of  way,  paid  them  a 
good  going  wage  for  their  work,  and  placed 
in  their  hands  facilities  for  their  own  enter- 
tainment and  pleasure. 

Sturdy  Holland  Stock 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not 
modern  premium,  bonus  and  profit-sharing 
plans  in  operation  in  some  of  the  shops, 
particularly  those  plants  given  to  quantity 
production.  But  it  does  imply  that  in  other 
lines  of  industry  and  in  other  centers,  which 
have  been  harassed  and  torn  by  labor  dis- 
turbances almost  without  cessation,  these 
plans  to  stimulate  production,  reduce  labor 
turnovers  and  build  up  good  will  on  the 
part  of  the  workers  towards  their  employ- 
ers are  to  be  found  in  far  greater  profusion 
and  in  much  more  radical  form. 

An  experience  of  a  progressive  manu- 
facturer having  a  large  output  is  decidedly 
illuminating.  He  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  group  life  insurance  for  the  benefit  of 
his  men  would  be  about  the  right  thing  to 
do  for  them  and  would  probably  be  much 
appreciated.  He  notified  his  men  of  his 
beneficent  intentions  and  waited  to  receive 
their  enthusiastic  appreciation.  So  far 
as  about  80  per  cent  of  his  employes  were 
concerned  he  received  the  crisp  answer: 
"No,  thank  you.  We  believe  that  if  we 
live  industrious  and  honest  lives  that  God 
will  provide  for  and  protect  us  better  than 
any  insurance  company,  aid  society,  secret 
society  or  any  other  man-made  scheme." 

That  settled  it.  This  employer's  offer  to 
bear  upon  his  own  shoulders  the  entire 
moral  and  religious  onus  of  taking  out  the 
insurance  was  quite  as  firmly  rejected  as 
his  original  offer. 

"Nearly  all  of  my  men,"  explained  this 
manufacturer,  "are  Hollanders  of  the  old- 
fashioned  sort — God-fearing  men  who  are 
devotedly  religious  and  who  cling  reso- 
lutely to  the  same  beliefs  which  were  so 
grimly  held  by  their  forefathers  back  in  the 
Netherlands.  If  I  had  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  younger  generation  of  Hollanders 
among  my  employes  the  situation  might 
have  been  different,  perhaps.  But  I  have 
a  very  high  percentage  of  men  who  were 
born  in  Holland  and  who  are  past  middle 
life.  And  I'm  proud  of  them,  no  matter  if 
they  did  put  a  crimp  in  my  plan  to  do 
something  for  them  by  the  way  of  group 
life  insurance.  On  my  pay  roll  is  a  sur- 
prisingly large  number  of  men  who  have 
been  with  this  company  thirty  to  forty 
years  and  even  longer.  Almost  any  wide- 
awake and  pushing  manufacturer  will  nat- 
urally question  the  wisdom  of  keeping 

( Concluded  on  Page  35) 
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STARTING-  &  LIGHTIN 


3Sattew 


What  about  "Reinforcements"? 


When  folks  men- 
tion green  seal, 
you'll  want  to  be 
informed.  Ask 
the  Prest-O-Lite 
Service  Man 
about 

GREEN 
5EAk 


THERE  was  once  a  Great  Indian-Fighter.  He 
led  his  Brave  Band  against  Unsuspected  Odds. 
And  History  Records  the  Unequal  Struggle  that  might 
have  Ended  Differently  —  if  only  Reinforcements  Had 
Been  Provided! 

There  are  motorists  who  likewise  go  into  action  with 
a  battery  of  no  reserve  power.    It  wages  the  unequal 


battle  against  frequent  starts  and  the  steady  drain  of 
lights  at  night.  And  some  day  an  unresponsive  starter 
records  the  plight  of  that  battery— and  its  owner. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Battery  uses  less  than  one  four* 
hundredth  oj  its  power-reserve  for  a  single  s/</r/  ami 
the  generator  quickly  replaces  that. 


THF.  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,   iO  Hast  42nd  St.,  New  York 


Eighth  8C  Hrannan  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


In  Canada;  Prttt-O-Litt  Company  <>/  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 


Service  and  Sales  Stations  everywhere:   U.  S.  A.,  Canada,  Foreign  Countries 
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Testing  PLUMB  Tools 


TV* 


Batches  of  Plumb  Tools— as  a  final 
safeguard,  and  in  addition  to  all  regular 
inspections — are  attached  to  this  machine 
and  made  to  strike  a  quarter  of  a  million 
blows  on  a  steel  block,  each  blow  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  force. 

The  character  and  durability  of  the 
metal  are  thus  tested  to  prove  hardness 
and  toughness,  and  freedom  from  "  mush- 
rooming," chipping  or  breaking;  likewise 
the  strength  and  sinewy  toughness  of 
the  handle,  and  the  permanency  of  the 
anchoring  or  wedging  of  the  head. 

Only  tools  that  have  the  Plumb  exact- 
ness of  manufacturing  methods — that  are 
made  with  scientific  precision  from  special 
analysis  steel,  could  possibly  survive 
such  a  terrific  ordeal. 


It  is  by  extraordinary  methods  of  mak- 
ing and  testing  that  you  are  assured  the 
very  best  and  finest  tools— hammers, 
hatchets,  axes  and  sledges— that  it  is 
possible  for  money  to  buy. 

Whether  you  are  a  mechanic  or  carpen- 
ter, with  your  livelihood  depending  partly 
on  the  tools  you  use,  or  a  householder 
doing  "jobs"  around  the  home,  it  will 
everlastingly  pay  you  to  be  sure  you  get 
Plumb  Tools. 

Plumb  Tools  have  a  handsome  hand- 
forged  finish — handles  are  beautifully 
mahoganized.  They  appeal  to  the  tool 
user  and  meet  the  tests  of  skilled  work- 
men— that's  why  workers  say,  "They're 
Worth  More." 


Machinist's  Ball  Pein — $1.75.    Sold  by  hardware  dealers  everywhere. 


The  Hammer  With 

the  Mighty  Pull 


A  force  of  fifty 
K51  pounds  on  the 
handle  of  a  Plumb 
Nail  Hammer  exerts 
a  pull  of  1100  pounds 
on  a  nail.  The  short 
split  and  extra  curve 
of  the  claw  produce 
this  leverage. 

A  Plumb  Nail  Ham- 
mer will  pull  a  nail 
head  through  a  one  and 
a  half  inch  plank. 

This  is  but  one  of  the 
unusual  features  of  the 
Plumb  Hammer. 


Nail  Hammer — 
$2.00 


FAYETTE  R.  PLUMB,  Inc., 

Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 
Factories,  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis 
Established  1856 

Foreign   B ranches  and  Representatives 


For 
Automobilists 

A  Plumb  Ball  Pein 
Hammer  of  smaller 
size,  just  right  for 
the  automobile  tool 
kit,  $1.50. 


Sydney 

Johannesburg 

Wellington 

Sao  Paulo 

Melbourne 

Montevideo 


Brisbane 
Santiago 
Manila 
Buenos  Aires 


This  testing  machine  is  a  Plumb 
product,  devised  by  Plumb  Engi- 
neers to  test  out  strength  of  handle, 
wedging  of  handle,  and  temper  of 
tools. 


PLUMB 


Hammers  Hatchets 
Sledges  and  Axes  m\ 
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twenty-five  hundred.  One  of  the  most 
novel  features  of  factory  recreation  life  is 
the  noonday  social  sings,  often  character- 
ized by  the  participants  as  song  fests. 
These  are  the  regular  order  of  the  day  at 
the  thirty-six  manufacturing  plants  receiv- 
ing the  social  service  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
No  visitor  can  listen  to  one  of  these  sings 
without  realizing  the  enjoyment  which  the 
men  take  in  it. 

A  committee  of  four  from  the  workers  of 
each  plant  meet  once  a  month  to  lay  out 
the  general  lines  to  be  followed  in  the 
physical,  social  and  educational  develop- 
ment of  the  men — but  all  programs  are 
referred  back  to  the  men  of  each  factory. 

As  the  industrial  specialist  of  the  central 
Y  says:  "The  objective  of  the  whole  enter- 
prise is  to  reach  and  develop  men.  This 
means  that  almost  everything  must  come 
from  the  men  themselves,  at  each  indi- 
vidual plant,  and  not  be  a  cut-and-dried 
proposition  imposed  from  the  top  or  from 
the  outside.  Ten  years  ago  only  eleven 
plants  required  our  service;  now  we  work 
at  thirty-six  plants.  About  60  per  cent  of 
the  educational  work  is  strictly  vocational. 
The  question  as  to  each  man  is:  What  do 
you  need?  It  is  up  to  the  educational  com- 
mittee of  each  individual  plant  to  find  the 
answer  to  this  question  with  each  employe. 

"There  is  evening-school  work  at  all  the 
high-school  buildings,  and  also  noon  classes 
at  the  plants.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
normal  work — that  of  teaching  teachers — 
which  is,  of  course,  highly  important.  The 
teachers  are  furnished  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation and  are  paid  for  their  work.  Nat- 
urally the  fundamental  instruction  for 
those  of  foreign  birth  is  in  English  and  in 
American  citizenship.  But  we  do  not  stop 
with  teaching  citizenship;  a  concerted 
effort  is  made  at  election  time  to  get  out  the 
vote.  In  other  words,  we  make  a  strong 
point  of  teaching  our  new  citizens  to  use  the 
franchise,  and  as  a  rule  they  are  mighty 
proud  to  do  so. 

"There  is  excellent  cooperation  in  this 
city  on  the  part  of  the  public  library.  This 
is  based  on  a  very  intelligent  decision  that 
it  does  not  get  results  to  attempt  to  high- 
brow the  patrons  of  the  library,  and  es- 
pecially those  who  are  in  industry,  but  to 
give  them  the  books  that  really  interest 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact  most  of  these 
books  are  technical.  The  cooperation  from 
the  library  is  not  only  highly  intelligent  but 
successful. 

"As  to  recreation  pure  and  simple,  the 
men  in  the  factories  are  strong  for  cage 
ball,  for  dart  throwing  and  for  boxing. 
Speaking  of  dart  throwing  brings  up  the 
point  that  we  always  try  to  have  some 
little  novelty  in  reserve.  The  men  seem  to 
appreciate  this.  As  a  rule  two  noontimes 
at  each  plant  are  given  to  play,  two  to 
something  of  an  educational  nature,  and 
two  to  social  relaxation." 

The  Dutch  strain  is  the  dominant  one 
to-day  in  the  woodworkers  of  Grand 
Rapids.  In  the  main  they  are  thrifty, 
steady  and  home-loving  people,  who  can  be 
depended  upon  not  only  for  a  high  quality 
of  craftsmanship  but  also  for  industry  and 
application.  They  are  steady  workers,  con- 
sistent savers,  and  solid  citizens  whose 
chief  inte  ?sts  are  their  homes  and  their 
churches.  This  fact  should  be  weighed  well 
by  those  who  would  understand  the  pe- 
culiai  labor  conditions  of  this  city  of  skilled 
craftsmen  in  fine  woods. 


EWBMYBQBWS  BUS11NBI 


KEYSTONE 
TROUSERS 


TRADE  MARK  1880 

Just 
Trousers 

7 he  manufacturers  of 
Keystone  Trousers 
make  nothing  else — just 
trousers. 

Conscience  and  concen- 
tration are  the  key  to 
Keystone  Trouser  superi- 
ority. By  the  way  they  are 
made  and  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  made — in 
fit,  comfort,  looks  and 
wear — Keystone  Trousers 
serve  justly. 

Any  Keystone  Trouser 
dealer,  or  the  makers,  will 
honor  this  unqualified 
Pledge  of  Service  indeli- 
bly stamped  in  every  pair : 

'Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
New  Pair  or  Money  Back. ' 

Match  your  coat  and  vest — If  you 

cannot  secure  Keystone  Trousers 
locally,  send  in  your  waist  and  inside 
leg  measurements  with  $5.00 
and  we  will  fill  your  initial 
order  in  any  material  desired 
for  work  or  street  wear. 


(Concluded  from  Page  32) 

hese  men  who  have  passed  the  period  of 
laximum  production  and  who  have  begun 

0  slow  down  very  perceptibly.  You  will 
nd  the  same  position  in  every  furniture 
lant  in  this  city.   Probably  there  is  not 

shop  or  a  department  in  any  furniture 
ictory  in  this  city  in  which  you  will  not 
nd  at  least  one  old  craftsman  who  has 
assed  the  period  of  being  a  profit  producer 
3  far  as  his  own  output  is  concerned 

"All  of  the  employers  understand  this 
horoughly.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
eeping  of  these  men  on  the  pay  roll  at  full 
rages  is  amply  justified  on  a  business 
asis.  These  old  master  craftsmen  are  the 
nes  on  whom  we  rely  to  pitch  the  key  for 
uality  production.  They  cannot  be  spared, 
'hey  are  our  insurance  against  a  decline  in 
le  quality  of  our  output.  And,  what  is 
qually  if  not  more  important,  they  are  the 
uardians  of  the  old-time  craft  spirit.  This 
ldustry  has  no  greater  asset  than  this 
raft  spirit,  this  feeling  for  fine  work  in 
ood,  this  pride  in  the  traditions  of  the 
raft  and  a  determination  to  perpetuate 
nd  protect,  in  this  age  of  machine  produc- 
on,  all  the  excellencies  evolved  under  the 
Id  handwork  regime. 

"I  am  not  saying  that  those  old  master 
raftsmen  who  have  reached  an  age  at 
hich  their  production  will  not  yield  a 
rofit  to  their  employers,  would  not  be  re- 
lined  if  their  shop  and  craft  influence  were 
ot  worth  more  to  their  employers  than 
leir  material  output.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
lere  are  few  if  any  employers  in  this  line 

1  this  city  who  would  not  keep  such  a  man 
n  his  pay  roll  regardless  of  anything  ex- 
iting the  fact  that  he  had  worked  faith- 
lliy  for  thirty,  forty  or  fifty  years.  But 
le  old  craftsmen  who  have  reached  the 
eriod  of  marked  slow-down  need  not  worry 
bout  a  failure  to  earn  their  wages.  I  re- 
ard  them  as  the  most  valuable  men  in  the 
idustry,  and  only  mention  them  because 
n  explanation  is  necessary  in  order  to  help 
ie  outsider  to  understand  why  so  high  a 
ercentage  of  men  past  middle  life  are  re- 
lined  at  the  benches  and  the  machines, 
s  a  cold  business  proposition  we  are  fully 
istified  in  keeping  them.  Besides,  we  are 
lad  to  acknowledge  their  worth  and  we 
ate  to  see  them  drop  out." 

His  plan  for  group  insurance  for  his  men 
aving  been  rejected,  this  employer  was 
;ill  determined  to  do  something  for  his 
orkers,  and  instituted  a  rather  simple 
rofit-sharing  plan.  Last  year  the  distribu- 
on  of  profit  to  his  employes  amounted  to 
bout  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He 
insiders  the  fact  that  the  distribution  is 
lade  quarterly  instead  of  annually  as  one 
f  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  plan, 
he  distribution  to  six  hundred  employes 
>r  a  period  of  three  months  has  run  as  high 
3  forty-five  thousand  dollars. 

"Figuring  their  wages  on  a  dividend 
asis,"  comments  this  employer,  "  our  em- 
loyes  have  actually  received  more  than 
le  company  shareholders.  Profit-share 
ayments  are  made  to  the  men  in  the  form 
f  certificates  of  deposits  in  the  bank, 
/hen  we  started  this  plan  about  five  years 
go  we  averaged  our  shipments  for  three 
ears  and  our  profits  for  the  same  period, 
nd  figured  out  a  fifty-fifty  split  with  the 
len.  That  is  about  what  it  has  amounted 
j.  At  the  same  time  we  put  up  what  we 
all  a  production  thermometer  in  the  shops, 
'he  men  knew  when  the  shipments  were 


ot  from  a  carbon-black  ink.  Furthermore, 
he  lampblack  costs  several  times  as  much 
s  the  carbon  black. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  name  carbon 
lack  was  ever  given  to  this  valuable  pig- 
lent  derived  from  natural  gas.  This  name 
ot  only  fails  to  indicate  to  the  average 
ierson  the  origin  and  properties  of  the  prod- 
id,  but  worse  still  it  causes  confusion  by 
ailing  to  distinguish  carbon  black  from  all 
he  other  members  in  the  great  family  of 
arbons.  Coal,  asphalt,  lignite,  graphite, 
nd  the  numerous  charcoals  made  by  char- 
ing wood,  bone,  ivory,  coconut  shells  and 
ither  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  mat- 
er, are  all  black  and  all  contain  more  or 
ess  carbon.  As  a  consequence  it  is  only 
latural  that  many  people  have  concluded 
hat  these  common  carbons  are  the  same 
hing,  or  can  be  made  into  the  same  thing, 
is  the  natural-gas  product  used  in  ink 
nanufacture.  No  conclusion  could  be  more 
nistaken.  Carbon  black  physically  has  less 
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falling  off,  and  lost  no  time  in  getting  after 
the  lagging  department  which  happened  to 
be,  at  the  moment,  holding  up  the  output. 
The  plan  has  worked  well  and  the  men  are 
as  much  pleased  with  it  as  I  am." 

In  another  factory  having  a  large-volume 
output  another  plan  is  in  force.  The  execu- 
tive head  of  this  company  says:  "In  the 
days  when  we  needed  to  crowd  our  output 
to  the  limit  I  decided  to  install  a  premium 
system  which  would  encourage  extra  efforts 
and  added  earnings,  but  at  the  same  time 
would  give  no  grounds  of  complaint  to  the 
worker  who  wished  to  do  only  a  standard 
day's  work  for  a  standard  day's  pay.  To 
work  this  out  with  justice  to  all  was  not  as 
simple  a  task  as  it  might  seem  to  be.  The 
difficulty  was  to  establish  a  fair  base  line 
from  which  to  start  the  premiums.  Of 
course  the  purpose  of  this  base  line  was  to 
define  where  a  normal  day's  production  at 
the  full  going  wage  rate  left  off  and  where 
stimulated  or  extra  production  began. 
Here  is  a  hint  of  how  this  was  done.  In  a 
nine-hour  day  there  are  five  hundred  and 
forty  minutes.  Deduct  forty  minutes  for 
lost  time  and  you  have  five  hundred  left. 
Call  these  minutes  production  points.  To 
each  task,  each  operation,  we  applied  the 
question:  How  many  points  will  it  con- 
sume under  average  conditions  and  at  the 
average  speed  of  the  unstimulated  worker? 
When  this  was  determined  in  each  case  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  men  and  the  manage- 
ment we  were  all  set,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  work  was  simple.  The  men  received  75 
per  cent  of  the  premium  earned  above  the 
amount  of  the  regular  day  wage;  25  per 
cent  of  the  premium  was  set  aside  to  pay 
for  the  establishment  and  administration 
of  the  system.  This  was  met  by  a  like  pay- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  company.  In  fact, 
the  company  paid  a  little  more  than  half. 

"At  the  outset  of  this  plan  there  were 
several  misunderstandings  which  had  to  be 
ironed  out.  For  example,  one  day  I  was 
summoned  to  the  wood-filling  department 
and  found  about  forty  men  standing  beside 
their  work.  They  said  that  they  didn't 
like  the  new  system,  that  they  didn't  wish 
to  be  pushed,  and  that  they  wanted  to  go 
back  to  the  old  basis.  I  told  them  to 
pick  three  of  their  number  as  spokesmen 
and  then  I  would  do  business  with  them. 
When  the  conference  was  finished  they  were 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  new  plan  and 
went  back  to  work  immediately.  The  point 
was  to  make  it  clear  to  them  that  none  of 
them  had  to  earn  a  premium  unless  he 
wished  to.  He  could  do  an  average  day's 
work  and  get  a  standard  day's  pay. 

"All  of  the  men  in  our  plant  who  are 
willing  to  accept  group  insurance,  after 
they  have  been  in  our  employ  for  three 
months,  are  given  it.  As  to  other  things 
done  for  the  men,  they  are  furnished  with  a 
good  assembly  hall  for  their  weekly  dances, 
moving-picture  entertainments,  athletic 
stunts,  song  fests,  lectures  and  special 
entertainments.  All  of  these  things,  not 
only  in  this  factory  but  in  others,  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  men.  They  run  them.  Of 
course  the  company  arranges  or  contracts 
with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  such  supervision 
and  help  as  they  may  desire.  A  large  part 
of  our  workers  are  men  of  strong  religious 
interests  and  they  hold  a  religious  service 
once  a  week  in  the  factory." 

Another  company  is  constructing  a  club- 
house or  gymnasium  for  its  men,  with  an 
auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  of 


(Continued  from  Page  28) 

in  common  with  the  carbons  mentioned 
than  has  the  diamond.  However,  if  a  mis- 
nomer is  tacked  to  a  product  the  damage  is 
done,  for  seldom  is  the  mistake  remedied. 
Someone  once  christened  graphite  "black 
lead,"  and  even  to  the  present  day  the  ex- 
pression "lead  pencil"  survives,  although 
pencils  contain  graphite  and  no  lead  what- 
ever. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been 
a  laudable  movement  for  the  conservation 
of  natural  gas,  which,  particularly  in  drill- 
ing operations  for  oil,  has  been  wasted  in  an 
appalling  manner.  In  the  midcontinent 
field,  for  example,  th"  Bureau  of  Mines 
estimates  that  425,000,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas  have  been  allowed  to  escape 
into  the  air  without  any  use  being  made  of 
it.  From  this  wasted  gas  tens  of  million* 
of  gallons  of  gasoline  might  have  been  ob- 
tained, and  the  residue  would  have  supplied 
all  the  printer's  ink  needed  in  this  country 
for  more  than  a  generation. 


In  line  with  that  ancient  observation 
about  the  futility  of  locking  the  barn  door 
after  the  horse  has  been  stolen,  legislators 
in  various  states  have  suddenly  come  to 
realize  the  value  of  natural  gas,  and  in  a 
frantic  effort  to  correct  a  long-standing 
evil  they  are  taking  action  that  threatens 
to  land  the  carbon-black  industry  in  the 
realm  of  kingdom  come. 

Some  of  our  lawmakers  now  contend 
that  to  burn  natural  gas  in  order  to  secure 
gasoline  and  carbon  black  is  a  wasteful 
practice,  and  one  that  deprives  hundreds 
of  homes  of  cheap  fuel  for  cooking  Mid  heat- 
ing purposes. 

An  investigation  shows  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  recent  prohibitory  legislation  that 
has  ousted  the  carbon-black  industry  from 
various  districts  hns  been  based  on  conten- 
tions that  are  questionable  and  which  do 
not  recognize  the  consequences  that  must 
inevitably  follow  the  slow  but.  sure  killing 
off  of  this  industry. 
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PaintYour  Car 
with  Murphy 


Exchange 
One  Afternoon  for 
a  New  Car 

Your  car  is  probably  worth  more  to 
you  today  than  the  day  you  bought  it. 
Her  in'ards  are  in  perfect  condition. 
She  answers  every  touch  and  runs  like 
a  song.  If  she  only  looked  as  good  as 
she  is — you'd  have  a  car! 

Next  Saturday  afternoon  do  this: 

Clean  the  car  thoroughly  and  let 
it  dry.  Then  take  a  soft  varnish 
brush  and  flow  on  a  coat  of  Murphy 
Da-cote  Enamel.  You'll  find  the 
brush  marks  and  laps  will  magically 
disappear  as  you  paint.  You'll  finish 
in  about  two  hours.  Then  lock  the 
garage  doors  and  let  Da-cote  dry 
overnight. 

Da-cote  means — a  coat  today — dry 
tomorrow. 

Sunday  you'll  have  a  car!—  your 
familiar  old  bus,  but  brilliant  and 
resplendent  in  her  new  dress. 

The  hardest  thing  about  Da-cote- 
ing  your  car  is  making  up  your  mind 
to  do  it.  The  rest  is  fun. 

Write  for  a  color  card  or  go  to 
your  dealer's  today  and  study  his 
color  chart.  Select  a  pleasing  com- 
bination—there are  ten  popular  col- 
ors and  black  and  white.  Exchange 
one  Saturday  afternoon  for  a  new  car. 


Murphy  Varnish  Company 


Newark 


Chicago 


The  Dougall  Varnish  Company,  Limited,  Montreal 
Canadian  Associate 


Canada,  our  neighbor  on  the  north,  is 
gradually  acquiring  control  of  the  paper 
industry  of  this  continent.  They  have 
natural  gas  up  there,  and  a  carbon-black 
industry  has  already  been  started. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the 
statement  that  there  are  not  plants  enough 
or  raw  materials  enough  in  the  United 
States  to  supplant  carbon  black  as  a  pig- 
ment in  the  ink  and  rubber  industries  of 
this  country.  The  National  Association  of 
Printing  Ink  Makers  recently  gave  out  this 
statement: 

It  would  be  impossible  to  continue  the  supply 
of  ink  requisite  for  the  printing  of  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  if  the  ink  manufacturers 
of  the  country  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  black 
made  from  natural  gas. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  contin- 
uance of  the  carbon-black  industry  is  vital 
to  the  unhampered  operation  of  the  na- 
tion's press,  let  us  briefly  examine  the  charge 
of  wasted  gas  in  carbon-black  manufac- 
ture. 

In  the  carbon-black  factories  every  ef- 
fort is  made  to  economize  gas  consumption. 
The  industry  may  be  said  to  be  purely  an 
American  business,  for  we  produce  prac- 
tically all  the  carbon  black  now  manufac- 
tured in  the  world.  In  normal  times  we 
consume  about  80  per  cent  of  all  the  black 
we  produce,  and  export  20  per  cent  to  sup- 
ply pigment  for  the  ink  makers  of  other 
countries.  The  entire  process  as  here  em- 
ployed is  the  most  efficient  that  forty  years 
of  experiment  and  experience  under  the 
supervision  of  able  chemists  have  been  able 
to  develop.  The  large  units  in  the  industry 
constantly  employ  chemists  who  devote 
all  their  time  to  research  work  in  the  hope 
of  bettering  manufacturing  practices: 

One  criticism  is  that  though  there  are 
thirty  pounds  of  carbon  in  1000  cubic  feet 
of  gas,  only  two  pounds  or  less  of  black  are 
manufactured.  This  criticism  confuses  the 
element,  carbon,  with  the  commercial  prod- 
uct, carbon  black.  The  element  carbon 
exists  in  every  kind  of  organic  matter  and 
in  the  breath  we  exhale.  The  whole  indus- 
trial value  of  the  product  carbon  black  lies 
in  its  unique  form  and  properties.  Without 
doubt  it  would  be  easy  to  increase  the 
yield  of  mere  carbon  from  gas.  Many 
methods  for  doing  this  have  been  devised, 
but  up  to  the  present  time  every  one  of 
them  has  proved  a  failure,  because  it  ob- 
tained quantity  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
qualities  on  which  commercial  value  de- 
pends. One  process  recently  much  talked 
of  consisted  in  subjecting  the  gas  to  high 
heat  in  a  retort  in  the  presence  of  a  catalyst, 
but  although  the  yield  was  higher  than  is 
now  obtained  the  resulting  material  proved 
to  be  gritty,  almost  devoid  of  tinctorial 
power  and  useless  for  printing  inks,  phono- 
graph records  or  rubber  compounds. 

The  manufacturers  of  carbon  black  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  conservation  of  nat- 
ural gas,  for  the  continuance  of  their  busi- 
ness depends  upon  a  constant  supply  of 
this  gas.  In  many  of  the  less  populous 
communities,  and  it  is  in  such  communities 
that  most  of  the  carbon-black  factories  are 
located,  the  manufacturers  of  carbon  black 
have  proved  real  and  potent  factors  in  the 
conservation  of  gas  by  providing  a  market 
for  this  fuel  in  commercial  quantities.  In 
years  past,  in  regions  where  natural  gas 
is  abundant,  population  scanty  and  the  use 
of  gas  for  domestic  purposes  correspond- 
ingly slight,  billions  of  feet  of  gas  have  been 
wasted  from  wells  left  open  or  so  insecurely 
closed  as  to  result  in  constant  leakage.  In 
such  districts  the  carbon-black  industry, 
through  installing  pipe  lines  and  creating 
a  market  for  gas  in  substantial  quantities, 
has  enhanced  the  value  of  this  natural 
product,  checked  waste  and  stimulated 
production.  This  fact  has  been  recognized 
by  the  National  Natural  Gas  Conserva- 
tion Committee,  by  which  the  utilization 
of  natural  gas  for  the  manufacture  of  gas- 
oline and  carbon  black,  in  regions  where 
the  demand  for  gas  for  domestic  use  is 
limited,  is  commended,  as  the  highest  pos- 
sible form  of  conservation. 

There  are  some  who  claim  that  American 
processes  for  making  carbon  black  are  less 
efficient  than  the  methods  used  in  Europe. 
The  fact  is  that  Europe  has  no  important 
carbon-black  industry,  although  a  small 
amount  of  the  product  was  once  produced 
in  Germany,  and  some  black  may  still  be 
manufactured  there.  If  Germany  or  any 
other  European  country  has  perfected  meth- 
ods for  producing  this  valuable  pigment 
superior  to  our  own  it  is  not  likely  that  with 
our  high  labor  charges  here  in  the  United 
States  we  should  be  able  to  find  a  ready 


market  in  Europe  for  all  the  black  we  can 
spare  for  export. 

The  statement  has  often  been  made  that 
the  value  and  usefulness  of  carbon  black 
are  less  than  the  value  of  the  gas  consumed; 
but  this  charge  is  absurd,  as  the  value  of 
carbon  black  exceeds  many  times  the  value 
of  gas  from  which  it  is  manufactured.  As 
to  the  criticism  that  the  carbon-black  in- 
dustry uses  too  much  gas  as  compared  with 
other  industries,  the  truth  is  the  amount  of 
gas  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  black 
is  approximately  4  per  cent  of  the  gas  used 
for  other  purposes,  and  the  4  per  cent  that 
is  used  comes  mostly  from  sections  where 
the  gas  is  in  slight  demand  for  either  do- 
mestic or  industrial  purposes.  It  would  be 
foolish  for  carbon-black  manufacturers  to 
try  to  buy  gas  in  a  region  where  they  would 
have  to  compete  against  a  large  demand  for 
the  gas  for  domestic  and  industrial  uses. 

It  is  likely  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
agitation  against  the  use  of  natural  gas  for 
the  manufacture  of  carbon  black,  so  far  as 
the  public  at  large  is  concerned,  has  been 
based  upon  an  honest  though  perhaps  a 
somewhat  mistaken  conviction.  Communi- 
ties that  depend  on  natural  gas  for  cooking 
and  heating  purposes  cannot  be  blamed  for 
showing  real  concern  with  reference  to  the 
efficient  utilization  of  such  a  valuable  local 
resource.  The  principal  trouble  seems  to  lie 
in  the  spirit  of  selfishness  that  so  often 
actuates  industries  that  are  obliged  to  com- 
pete in  the  purchase  of  a  raw  material  the 
supply  of  which  is  limited.  Other  indus- 
tries, like  the  carbon-black  people,  depend 
for  their  life  on  natural  gas.  Some  of  these 
industries  undoubtedly  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  working  against  the  carbon- 
black  business.  It  is  one  thing  to  legislate 
against  the  use  of  a  natural  resource  for 
industrial  purposes  and  favor  the  house- 
holder, whereas  it  is  quite  another  thing  to 
enact  laws  that  permit  one  industry  to 
benefit  from  a  resource  while  another  busi- 
ness is  shut  off. 

Discrimination  in  favor  of  the  home 
is  sometimes  excusable,  but  discrimina- 
tion among  industries  whose  products  are 
equally  essential  is  a  policy  that  would  seem 
to  be  unfair.  If  certain  states  deprive  one 
industry  of  the  right  to  buy  its  raw  material 
in  the  open  market  it  will  not  be  long  before 
a  second  and  a  third  industry  will  be 
treated  in  a  like  drastic  manner. 

Natural  gas  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  America's  resources,  and  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  prevent  its  waste.  Mil- 
lions of  cubic  feet  of  gas  that  might  be 
saved  are  still  vanishing  into  the  air  at 
plants  and  places  where  no  carbon  black  is 
manufactured.  If  we  would  save  gas  there 
is  plenty  of  opportunity  to  do  so  without 
bringing  disaster  to  the  printing-ink  indus- 
try. Every  cubic  foot  of  gas  now  being 
wasted  contains  such  valuable  compounds 
as  chloroform,  carbon  tetrachloride  and 
methyl  chloride.  Let  us  invoke  science  to 
create  instead  of  legislation  to  destroy. 

Charity  Don'ts 

NO  PERSON  is  more  easily  moved  by 
an  appealing  story  than  the  average 
American  business  man.  This  may  be  a 
tribute  to  his  generosity,  but  certainly 
not  to  his  intelligence  and  good  judgment. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  remark, 
"Well,  I  suppose  I  get  trimmed  occa- 
sionally, but  I  would  rather  have  it  that 
way  than  miss  an  opportunity  to  help  a 
really  worthwhile  cause."  Such  a  point 
of  view  is  well  meant,  and  without  doubt 
shows  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and  kindliness; 
but  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  loose, 
careless  giving  seriously  injures  the  de- 
serving charities. 

In  a  large  percentage  of  these  cases  the 
organization  or  cause  appealed  for  does  not 
exist.  It  is  also  true  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  charity  projects  are  run  in  such 
a  haphazard  and  unbusinesslike  way  as  not 
to  justify  financial  support.  Foreigners 
say  that  Americans  are  money  mad,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  our  rush  after  wealth 
has  failed  to  develop  us  into  a  race  of 
sophisticated,  hard-headed  givers.  If  we 
were  not  easily  swayed  by  the  softer  emo- 
tions of  pity,  dollars  would  not  flow  so 
easily  into  the  greedy  grasp  of  many  gentle- 
men of  urbane  manner.  Neither  would  we 
fall  for  the  clever  crook  who  solicits  dona- 
tions over  the  telephone  and  then  sends  a 
messenger  for  the  money.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  successful  business  men  could 
be  so  easily  deluded,  but  the  records  of 
official  investigators  show  that  like  in- 
stances of  charity  cheating  are  matters  of 
daily  occurrence  in  most  of  our  big  cities. 


So  many  people  made  an  easy  living 
during  the  war  while  connected  with  proj- 
ects for  war  relief,  bogus  as  well  as  bona 
fide,  that  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  a 
large  number  of  professional  charity 
solicitors  should  now  be  attempting  to  gain 
a  livelihood  from  this  line  of  work  which 
once  seemed  to  be  so  easy  and  profitable. 

A  number  of  semireligious  organizations 
appear  to  be  sincere  in  their  aims,  but  lack 
system  in  their  methods.  Recently  one 
group  refused  to  account  for  their  contri- 
butions, alleging  that  they  all  came  in 
answer  to  prayer  and  curiosity  concerning 
them  was  sacrilegious.'  Organizations  that 
refuse  to  adopt  businesslike  methods  are 
almost  as  undesirable  as  the  dishonest 
projects.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of  a  cer- 
tain hospital,  where  it  was  discovered 
merely  by  accident  that  the  treasurer  of  the 
institution  had  been  quietly  pocketing  the 
funds  intrusted  to  him  and  using  the  money 
in  speculation.  The  thefts,  which  had 
continued  over  a  period  of  years,  would 
have  been  promptly  revealed  by  a  proper 
annual  audit.  Worthy  organizations  have 
their  dishonest  understudies,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  the 
real  and  the  false  societies. 

Many  of  the  solicitors  for  fake  charities 
believe  in  a  seasonal  appeal.  In  the  sum- 
mer they  collect  for  fresh-air  benevolences, 
while  in  the  winter  their  begging  is  based  on 
the  necessity  of  providing  coal  and  food  for 
the  destitute.  Investigations  have  shown 
that  in  many  cases  the  poor  and  needy 
family  is  the  solicitor's  own  household,  and 
it  usually  develops  that  this  particular  home 
is  anything  but  poverty-stricken. 

The  elimination  of  fake  charities  is  being 
undertaken  by  chambers  of  commerce  and 
other  business  organizations  in  a  number  of 
cities.  The  evil  practice,  however,  and  the 
losses  resulting  therefrom  will  not  be 
stopped  until  the  public  itself  becomes  in- 
terested in  the  matter  and  lends  its  co- 
operation. In  one  large  city  a  mendicancy 
squad  has  proved  to  be  a  successful  experi- 
ment. This  group  has  helped  the  genuinely 
unfortunate,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has 
been  instrumental  in  having  the  cheats 
arrested  and  tried  as  impostors. 

So  flagrant  and  numerous  have  been  the 
dishonest  charity  solicitations  during  the 
past  year  that  a  national  organization, 
backed  by  a  group  of  public-minded  citi- 
zens, has  taken  up  the  work  of  investigating 
questionable  individuals  and  concerns 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  Thousands  of 
dollars  would  be  saved  for  investment  in 
worthy  causes  if  business  men  would  make 
it  a  rule  never  to  contribute  to  solicitors  for 
charity  funds  when  first  approached,  but 
always  to  write  down  carefully  the  name 
and  address  of  the  headquarters  of  the  or- 
ganization, and  the  people  managing  it, 
and  then  send  the  data  to  the  information 
or  charity  bureau  of  the  local  chamber  of 
commerce.  No  money  should  be  given  until 
a  favorable  report  has  been  received. 

Some  sound  and  simple  rules  to  minimize 
fraud  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  money 
devoted  to  charity  work  may  be  stated  as 
follows:  Don't  answer  remit-or-return 
letters  from  organizations  with  which  you 
are  not  acquainted.  Examine  the  merits  of 
the  project  to  be  benefited.  Never  feel 
compelled  to  contribute  to  sectarian  organi- 
zations unless  you  are  a  member.  Don't 
keep  on  giving  year  after  year  to  a  cause 
without  an  occasional  checking  up  of  its 
work.  Refuse  to  give  to  any  organization 
that  does  not  issue  an  annual  report,  with 
an  audited  financial  statement.  Also  insist 
on  knowing  something  of  the  character  of 
the  methods  employed,  and  require  ade- 
quate evidence  that  results,  in  serving  a 
public  purpose,  justify  the  money  expended . 

Do  not  give  money  on  the  street.  This 
method  of  raising  funds  is  not  only  expen- 
sive, but  it  has  been  so  abused  that  the  plan 
is  falling  into  disrepute.  Insist  on  a  receipt 
for  every  contribution,  which  shall  show 
the  name  and  address  of  the  organization 
to  which  the  money  was  given.  Giving  a 
receipt  is  the  first  step  in  proper  accounting, 
and  all  worthwhile  organizations  follow 
this  businesslike  plan.  Never  accept  a 
hitherto-unknown  organization  at  its  own 
valuation.  Inform  yourself  concerning  it 
through  disinterested  agencies.  Refuse  to 
advertise  in  programs  until  you  know 
whether  or  not  the  advertising  is  offered  on 
a  sound  business  basis.  Don't  advertise 
blindly,  but  be  sure  that  your  money  is 
financing  a  bona-fide  proposition. 

Last,  and  most  important  of  all,  remem- 
ber that  the  rule,  Investigate  before  you 
invest,  applies  to  charities  as  well  as  to 
financial  undertakings. 
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THE  Packard  Truck  is  known  everywhere 
foritsunequaled  durability.  It  has  a  staying 
power  that  challenges  both  work  and  time. 

Alongside  new  Packards,  in  every  line  of 
hauling,  you  will  see  veteran  Packards,  five 
years  old,  ten  years  old,  twelve  years  old, 
steadfastly  adding  to  their  records  more  thou- 
sands of  miles  and  more  hundreds  of  tons. 

This  stamina  that  defies  the  years  is  the  prod- 
uct of  Packard  design,  materials  and  manufac- 
ture. In  these  trucks,  the  stresses  and  strains 
of  road  work  are  resisted  by  working  parts 
especially  designed  and  built  to  repel  the 
effects  of  wear.  And  now  by  the  Packard 
method  of  scientific  rating  of  the  truck  to  its 


job,  an  even  longer  life  of  profitable  truck 
service  is  guaranteed  to  Packard  users. 

For  an  example  of  the  endurance  that  has 
made  the  Packard  reputation  for  durability, 
turn  to  the  record  of  a  Packard  in  the  service 
of  the  C.  F.  Smith  Company,  of  Detroit.  For 
ten  years  now  it  has  averaged  12,500  miles  a 
year.  It  is  on  the  job  every  day,  still  hale  and 
hearty  at  the  end  of  125,000  miles,  and  good  for 
years  to  come. 

Every  Packard  Truck  has  the  advantage  of 
the  uniform  and  countrywide  service  facilities 
established  to  keep  it  at  the  highest  possible 
efficiency  throughout  the  years-long  term  of 
its  working  life. 


PACKARD   MOTOR   CAR    COMPANY  DETROIT 


(Zsh  the  man  ou/io  owns  one 
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Lighting  Fixtures 

These  Miller  fixtures  are 
made  from  improved,  in- 
destructible MlLLERMETAL, 
which  is  of  superior  quality 
and  takes  a  remarkable 
finish. 

The  prices  quoted  repre- 
sent remarkable  values  for 
high  quality  fixtures. 

Even  if  you  are  not  con- 
templating a  new  house, 
these  fixtures  will  "dress 
up"  an  old  one. 

They  can  be  seen  at  all 
Miller  dealers.  Write  us 
for  name  of  nearest  one. 

No.  72,  5-light  Fixture,  $24.50 

West  of  Rocky  Mountains,  $26.00 

No.  712,  1 -light  Bracket,  $6.75 
West  of  Rocky  Mountains,  $7.50 

Finishes :  Venetian  and 
Gold,  Verde  and  Gold 
— for  living  room. 

Silver  and  Black  —  for 
dining  room. 

Prices  do  not  include  glassware,  bulbs 
or  installation. 

Edward  Miller  &  Co. 

Established  1844 

Meriden,  Conn. 


Thrift  and  the  Alibi 

WHEN  one  stands  before  the  bar  of 
his  own  conscience  he  is  given  the 
benefit  of  any  existing  doubt.  If  one  would 
survive  the  ordeal  of  to-morrow  he  must 
to-day  convince  himself  that  he  is  a  person 
of  no  little  importance.  Hot-heads  do  not 
always  win,  but  cold  feet  invariably  lose. 
Man's  flattering  opinion  of  himself  is  neces- 
sary to  his  preservation.  It  is  the  law  of 
self-preservation  that  prompts  him  to  give 
himself  full  credit  for  his  successes  and 
blame  Providence  for  his  failures.  When 
the  battle  is  finished  and  the  dust  has 
settled,  he  will  make  a  boast,  "I  am  a 
mighty  man  of  valor  and  have  overcome 
the  foe";  or  he  will  seek  to  establish  an 
alibi,  "God  hath  delivered  me  into  the 
hands  of  mine  enemy."  In  either  case  he 
preserves  his  self-respect. 

Hiram  Barnes  is  a  blacksmith.  He  em- 
ploys two  helpers,  and  his  earnings  seldom 
fall  below  sixty  dollars  the  week.  The 
clang  of  his  hammer  is  the  first  sound  heard 
in  town  of  a  morning,  and  the  doors  of  his 
shop  are  not  closed  while  the  light  of  day 
endures.  He  has  health,  friends,  a  comely 
wife  and  six  sons — the  eldest  a  sturdy  lad 
of  twelve  years  and  the  youngest  a  physical 
marvel  of  three. 

These  sons  spend  a  great  part  of  their 
time  about  the  blacksmith  shop,  accumu- 
lating dirt,  misplacing  the  tools  and  inter- 
fering with  the  work  of  the  helpers.  They 
have  an  insatiable  appetite  for  nickels,  and 
they  have  learned  that  their  father's  pride 
will  not  permit  him  to  refuse  them  any 
request  when  a  customer  is  in  the  shop. 
They  hold  their  peace  and  find  content- 
ment in  their  play  until  a  patron  enters 
and  engages  their  father  in  conversation, 
whereupon  one  of  their  number  interrupts 
with  persistent  clamorings  for  a  nickel  and 
presses  his  advantage  until  his  end  is 
gained.  When  the  patron  departs  the 
other  sons  approach  their  father  with  the 
logical  argument  that  each  has  a  claim 
on  his  affection  and  his  purse  equal  to  that 
of  him  who  led  the  attack,  and  the  father 
ends  by  parting  with  thirty  cents  instead 
of  five.  If  he  has  no  small  change  he  trusts 
them  with  a  dollar  and  admonishes  them 
to  return  the  leavings — an  admonition 
heeded  with  a  frequency  barely  sufficient  to 
keep  alive  his  faith.  If  the  boys  have  a 
lucky  day  they  contrive  among  them  to 
wreck  a  five-dollar  bill. 

Barnes  spends  little  money  for  clothing. 
He  wears  overalls  on  six  days  of  the  week 
and  a  venerable  black  serge  on  Sundays. 
His  wife  dresses  plainly,  and  the  boys  have 
no  more  clothes  than  they  need.  He  men- 
tions these  facts  when  the  conversation 
turns  on  thrift. 

His  house  is  comfortably  furnished  and 
contains  innumerable  books,  wished  on 
him  by  glib  agents  who  offered  attractive 
terms  and  thus  broke  through  the  fragile 
wall  of  his  resistance.  Barnes  has  little 
leisure  for  reading,  but  when  unkind 
weather  keeps  the  boys  within  doors  they 
use  the  books  to  build  fortifications  or  turn 
the  pages  listlessly  in  search  of  illustrations 
that  may  be  torn  out  to  adorn  the  walls  of 
their  bedrooms. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  month,  when 
clerks  from  the  grocery  and  dry-goods 
stores  appear  with  bills  for  collection,Barnes 
is  a  little  haggard  by  reason  of  his 
inability  to  satisfy  them  all,  and  makes 
solemn  resolution  to  mend  his  ways;  but 
within  a  week  he  has  banished  care  and 
again  listens  eagerly  to  the  eloquent  speech 
of  some  stranger  who  has  stock  to  sell,  on 
easy  payments,  in  some  enterprise  having 
its  head  office  conveniently  located  several 
thousand  miles  away.  He  has  a  fine 
collection  of  nicely  engraved  stock  certifi- 
cates with  pretty  gold  seals  in  one  corner, 
and  when  he  is  in  jocular  mood  he  will 
speak  of  them  and  their  worthlessness  and 
call  himself  a  sucker. 

He  bears  no  malice,  however,  and,  de- 
spite many  disappointments,  still  takes 
counsel  of  hope. 

Barnes  is  a  first-class  fighting  man  and 
never  tires  of  relating  tales  of  his  prowess. 
He  has  sublime  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
thrash  any  man  of  his  acquaintance  and  is 
therefore  quick  to  give  his  temper  rein  and 
begin  hostilities.  When  he  engages  in  fisti- 
cuffs the  town  authorities  require  him  to 
put  up  a  bond  of  twenty-five  dollars,  which 
he  forfeits  cheerfully  on  the  day  of  the  trial. 


When  a  subscription  paper  is  circulated 
to  get  money  for  some  local  improvement 
or  distant  charity,  he  glances  over  the  list 
of  contributors  to  discover  what  sum  the 
wealthier  citizens  of  the  town  have  prom- 
ised and  binds  himself  to  give  as  much  as 
the  leader  in  generosity,  for  he  will  permit 
no  man  to  outdo  him  in  good  works. 

I  met  him  on  the  street  one  day  and, 
being  fond  of  him,  as  all  men  are,  handed 
him  a  newspaper  clipping  concerning  the 
art  of  thrift.  He  read  it  through,  and  then 
laughed  rather  bitterly. 

"That  wasn't  written  for  me,"  said  he. 
"With  my  family  and  everything,  it's 
simply  impossible  to  save  a  dollar." 

"But,  man  dear,"  I  argued,  "there  are 
others  here  in  town  whose  earnings  are  less 
than  half  of  yours,  and  they  save." 

"I  know,"  he  acknowledged;  "but  I 
have  it  figured  out  that  God  intended  for 
some  people  to  get  rich  and  for  others  to 
stay  poor.  There's  no  sense  in  fighting  the 
will  of  Providence." 

We  Poor 

BECAUSE  Joseph  possessed  a  coat  of 
many  colors  and  was  the  apple  of  his 
father's  eye,  his  brothers  were  envious  and 
sold  him  into  slavery. 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  I  sat  on  the  back 
porch  without  any  pants  on  and  read  a  book 
while  my  mother  mended  a  torn  place  in 
the  only  pair  of  pants  I  possessed.  The 
book  I  read  concerned  fine  people  who  lived 
on  the  fat  of  the  land  when  knighthood  was 
in  flower,  and  the  author  made  no  secret  of 
his  conviction  that  the  lower  classes  existed 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  fetching  and  carrying 
for  his  favorite  characters. 

There  was  a  tournament  or  something 
of  the  kind,  and  a  grand  stand  had  been 
erected  for  the  elect.  After  the  grand 
stand  was  filled,  and  before  the  entertain- 
ment began,  a  small  boy,  worming  his  way 
through  the  mob  of  common  people  that 
stood  about  the  stand,  climbed  along  the 
timbers  and  found  a  perch  whereon  he 
poised  to  see  the  sights,  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  the  grand  folk  who  were  so  near 
him.  He  was  unwashed  and  ragged,  and  a 
fine  lady  who  sat  in  the  stand  saw  him  and 
said  to  her  companion:  "We  have  fallen 
upon  an  evil  day.  They  are  bringing  the 
stench  of  the  rabble  to  our  very  nostrils." 

I  was  a  small  boy,  but  I  sized  up  that 
lady  and  decided  that  I  didn't  like  her. 
Then  I  glanced  down  at  my  dirty  bare  legs, 
incrusted  with  the  dust  of  the  playground, 
and  thought  of  my  pants  that  were  in 
process  of  being  mended  and  already  were 
patched  within  an  inch  of  their  life,  and 
the  thought  came  to  me  that  the  author  of 
this  book,  if  he  should  see  me,  would  place 
me  outside  the  grand  stand  with  his  rabble. 
I  was  offended  with  him,  and  when  I  got 
my  pants  I  put  his  book  back  on  the  shelf 
and  have  not  finished  it  to  this  day. 

I  mention  the  matter  as  introduction  to 
the  fact  that  I  am  of  that  class  called  the 
common  people.  Since  I  was  knee-high  to 
a  duck  I  have  had  to  sweat  for  my  bread. 
I  have  lived  with  workers  of  one  sort  or 
another  all  my  life,  and  they  are  my  kind 
of  folks.  I  hold  work  to  be  the  panacea  for 
all  human  ills,  and  I  confess  that  I  have  the 
misfortune  to  despise  a  loafer,  whether  un- 
washed or  perfumed.  I  may  therefore  scold 
common  folks  without  prejudice,  for  it  is 
all  in  the  family. 

Much  of  the  world's  literature  has  been 
written  by  poor  men.  Much  of  it  is  de- 
voted to  the  task  of  persuading  poor  men 
that  they  are  not  so  unfortunate  as  they 
seem— that  they  are,  in  fact,  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  and  that  rich  men  are  as  crooked  as  a 
dog's  hind  leg  and  will  all  go  to  the  place 
where  Dante  saw  the  wolf.  The  thought 
isn't  expressed  so  clearly  and  briefly,  but 
the  reader  is  invited  to  share  the  author's 
conviction  that  those  who  acquire  riches 
deliver  their  souls  to  the  devil. 

I  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  very  difficult  mat- 
ter for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  He  has  so  very  many  good  things 
here  and  now  that  he  is  prone  to  enjoy 
them  and  give  little  thought  to  a  paradise 
that  is  to  come.  A  man  who  lives  on  milk 
and  honey  every  day  of  the  week  doesn't 
get  excited  about  a  promised  land  in  which 


everybody  lives  on  milk  and  honey.  But 
my  mind  rejects  the  absurd  and  vicious 
theory  that  the  possession  of  riches 
dooms  a  man  to  hell.  It  is  a  poisonous 
theory,  invented  by  poor  men  or  those  who 
would  prey  on  poor  men,  and  offered  and 
accepted  as  a  sop  to  thwarted  ambition. 
You  tried  to  get  rich  and  failed,  but  you 
need  not  feel  abused.  Your  poverty  will 
take  you  to  heaven,  and  there  you  will  enjoy 
all  manner  of  good  things  while  the  rich 
man  is  frying  in  hell. 

And  while  we  poor  profess  to  believe  this 
and  find  in  our  belief  a  great  consolation, 
we  yet  struggle  manfully  to  acquire  riches 
so  that  we  may  go  to  hell  along  with  the 
people  of  wealth. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  don't 
believe  a  word  of  it.  We  know  rich  men 
who  are  better  men  than  ourselves,  who 
live  cleanly  and  make  intelligent  effort  to 
do  good  in  the  world.  We  know  that  the 
rich  man  didn't  steal  the  money  he  has; 
we  know  that  he  didn't  win  it  by  methods 
that  we  would  have  scorned  to  use;  we 
know,  in  short,  that  he  is  much  as  we  are  in 
all  particulars,  save  that  he  has  a  greater 
ability  or  has  practiced  greater  industry. 

Our  effort  to  discredit  him— to  prove  him 
a  rogue  and  strip  him  of  the  wealth  and 
honors  he  has  earned — is  the  work  of  our 
envy.  If  we  could  we  would  exchange 
places  with  him  to-day.  If  we  knew  in 
what  manner  he  acquired  his  wealth  we 
would  quit  our  present  tasks  and  follow  his 
pathway  step  by  step.  And  if  those  of  us 
who  now  scold  the  rich  man  should  wake  up 
in  the  morning  and  find  ourselves  rich  you 
never  would  hear  another  cheep  out  of  us. 

When  that  author  caught  me  without 
pants  and  intimated  that  I  was  a  part  of 
the  rabble  I  was  offended.  But  I  am  much 
more  deeply  offended  when  a  modern  au- 
thor undertakes  to  sympathize  with  me 
because  I  am  a  part  of  the  common  people, 
and  to  shed  tears  for  me  because  I  am  denied 
my  rights.  I  have  the  inalienable  right  to 
consume  all  the  air  and  water  I  need,  and 
the  further  right  to  earn  a  living  by  hard 
work.  That  is  the  extent  of  my  rights.  A 
hard  and  terrible  system  has  not  deprived 
me  of  anything  I  have  earned,  and  it  hasn't 
taught  me  to  hate  men  who  have  worked 
harder  and  saved  more.  Fifteen  years  ago 
I  envied  men  who  were  making  as  much 
money  as  I  am  earning  now,  but  I  now 
work  much  harder  and  have  much  less  fun 
than  when  I  was  sticking  type  at  eighteen 
dollars  a  week. 

When  I  hear  a  politician  appealing  to 
the  horny-handed  sons  of  toil  I  yearn  to 
gag  him.  Almost  I  yearn  to  hit  him  with  a 
brick.  For  I  know  that  he  is  a  trickster . 
and  that  the  truth  isn't  in  him.  He  doesn't 
care  two  whoops  in  a  rain  barrel  for  labor- 
ing men.  His  sole  interest  is  votes.  He 
appeals  to  workingmen  because  he  know? 
they  are  a  majority.  If  the  majority  of  the 
voters  in  his  district  were  millionaires  he 
wouldn't  be  aware  of  a  laboring  man's 
existence — and  he  seldom  is,  after  election, 
anyway.  For  twenty  years  I  have  listened 
to  politicians  who  seemed  to  be  full  of  a  wild 
desire  to  do  something  for  the  poor  man, 
and  I  have  yet  to  find  one  who  has  re- 
deemed a  promise  or  made  any  effort  to 
redeem  a  promise  after  getting  an  office. 
They  can't  redeem  their  promises  without 
violation  of  the  Constitution.  Any  legisla- 
tion to  benefit  the  poor  would  be  vicious 
class  legislation.  And  all  sane  and  just 
laws  that  help  the  poor  man  help  the  rich 
man  in  equal  measure. 

You  can't  make  men  rich  by  legislative 
enactment  any  more  than  you  can  make 
them  pious  by  legislative  enactment.  Law 
can  do  no  more  than  establish  a  fair  field 
and  stand  on  the  side  lines  to  prevent  fouls. 
Those  who  play  the  game  will  win  or  lose 
according  to  their  skill  and  their  desert?. 

The  practice  of  scolding  the  rich  man  in 
order  to  win  the  poor  man's  friendship  is  as 
old  as  history,  but  of  late  it  appears  to  have 
developed  into  a  sort  of  frenzy.  The  world 
is  full  of  agitators  and  politicians  with  axes 
to  grind  who  make  the  days  hideous  with 
their  execration  of  men  who  have  money— 
and  between  intervals  of  cursing  the  rich 
they  turn  to  the  poor  and  shout  for  more 
funds  to  carry  on  the  good  work  and  defray 
their  expenses.  , 

Now  these  gentry  make  a  great  deal  of 
noise,  and  they  make  the  rich  man  nervous, 
(Concluded  on  Page  41) 
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Journal 
Automotive  Engineers 
America's  best  authority,  re- 
cently called  attention  to  the 
importance  of  proper  wall  thick- 
ness for  the  ideal  piston  ring, 
as  follows : 

" — Construct  a  ring  of  uniform 
thickness,  nearly  filling  the 
grooves  of  the  piston,  to  get  as 
much  wearing  surface  as  pos- 
sible and  also  lessen  the  chance 
of  leakage  of  gas  by  passing 
behind  the  ring." 

—December,  1920,  p.  529 
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To  Prevent 

"Oil  Pumping" 

IF  your  motor  has  started  'pumping  oil"  it  means, 
simply,  that  oil  is  getting  past  the  piston  rings  into  the 
firing  chamber.  Your  troubles  have  begun  and  economy 
has  ceased — with  a  loss  of  oil  and  loss  of  power. 

Many  piston  rings  of  the  proper  diameter  and  width 
for  the  motor  in  which  they  are  to  be  installed  actually 
do  not  jit  because  of  the  varying  groove  depths  in  the 
different  pistons. 

Rings  of  proper  wall  thic\ness  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  fill  these  piston  grooves. 

American  Hammered  Piston  Rings  are  designed  to  fill 
the  piston  grooves  in  all  motors.  They  are  made  with 
precision  and  skill  and  conform  to  the  same  high  stand' 
ards  demanded  by  the  makers  of  some  of  America's 
foremost  automobiles,  which  we  supply. 

Get  them  from  your  Dealer  or  Garageman.  They  will 
end  your  piston  ring  troubles — permanently. 

AMERICAN  HAMMERED  PISTON  RING  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
Export  Department,  461  Fiighth  Avenue,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

American 


Piston  Sings 
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Why  You  Must  Have  Beautiful  Well- 
Kept  Hair  to  be  Attractive 


Illustrated  by  WILL  GREFE 


"P^VERYWHERE  you  go  your  hair  is  noticed  most 
'  critically. 

It  tells  the  world  what  you  are. 

If  you  wear  your  hair  becomingly  and  always  have 
it  beautifully  clean  and  well-kept,  it  adds  more  than 
anything  else  to  your  attractiveness. 

Beautiful  hair  is  not  a  matter  of  luck,  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  care. 

Study  your  hair,  take  a  hand  mirror  and  look  at  the 
front,  the  sides  and  the  back.  Try  doing  it  up  in  various 
ways.   See  just  how  it  looks  best. 

A  slight  change  in  the  way  you  dress  your  hair,  or 
in  the  way  you  care  for  it,  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  in  its  appearance. 

In  caring  for  the  hair,  shampooing  is  always  the  most 
important  thing. 

It  is  the  shampooing  which  brings  out  the  real  life 
and  lustre,  natural  wave  and  color,  and  makes  your 
hair  soft,  fresh  and  luxuriant. 

When  your  hair  is  dry,  dull  and  heavy,  lifeless,  stiff 
and  gummy,  and  the  strands  cling  together,  and  it  feels 
harsh  and  disagreeable  to  the  touch,  it  is  because  your 
hair  has  not  been  shampooed  properly. 

When  your  hair  has  been  shampooed  properly,  and 
is  thoroughly  clean,  it  will  be  glossy,  smooth  and  bright, 
delightfully  fresh  looking,  soft  and  silky. 

While  your  hair  must  have  frequent  and  regular 
washing  to  keep  it  beautiful,  it  cannot  stand  the  harsh 
effect  of  ordinary  soaps.  The  free  alkali  in  ordinary 
soaps  soon  dries  the  scalp,  makes  the  hair  brittle  and 
ruins  it. 

That  is  why  discriminating  people  use  Mulsified 
Cocoanut  Oil  Shampo6.  This  clear,  pure  and  entirely 
greaseless  product  cannot  possibly  injure  and  it  does 
not  dry  the  scalp  or  make  the  hair  brittle,  no  matter 


how  often  you  use  it. 

If  you  want  to  see  how  really  beautiful  you  can  make 
your  hair  look,  just 

Follow  This  Simple  Method 

FIRST,  wet  the  hair  and  scalp  in  clear,  warm  water. 
Then  apply  a  little  Mulsified  Cocoanut  Oil  Sham- 
poo, rubbing  it  in  thoroughly  all  over  the  scalp  and 
throughout  the  entire  length,  down  to  the  ends  of 
the  hair. 

Rub  the  Lather  In  Thoroughly 

TWO  or  three  teaspoonfuls  will  make  an  abundance 
of  rich,  creamy  lather.  This  should  be  rubbed 
in  thoroughly  and  briskly  with  the  finger  tips,  so  as  to 
loosen  the  dandruff  and  small  particles  of  dust  and  dirt 
that  stick  to  the  scalp. 

When  you  have  done  this,  rinse  the  hair  and  scalp 
thoroughly,  using  clear,  fresh,  warm  water.  Then  use 
another  application  of  Mulsified. 

Two  waters  are  usually  sufficient  for  washing  the 
hair;  but  sometimes  the  third  is  necessary.  You  can 
easily  tell,  for  when  the  hair  is  perfectly  clean  it  will 
be  soft  and  silky  in  the  water,  the  strands  will  fall 
apart  easily,  each  separate  hair  floating  alone  in  the 
water;  and  the  entire  mass,  even  while  wet,  will  feel 
loose,  fluff)'  and  light  to  the  touch  and  be  so  clean  it 
will  fairly  squeak  when  you  pull  it  through  your 
fingers. 


Rinse  the  Hair  Thoroughly 

THIS  is  very  important.  After  the  final  washing 
the  hair  and  scalp  should  be  rinsed  in  at  leas 
two  changes  of  good  warm  water  and  followed  with  ; 
rinsing  in  cold  water.  When  you  have  rinsed  the  hai 
thoroughly,  wring  it  as  dry  as  you  can;  and  finish  b; 
rubbing  it  with  a  towel,  shaking  it  and  fluffing  it  unti 
it  is  dry.  Then  give  it  a  good  brushing. 

After  a  Mulsified  shampoo,  you  will  find  the  ha; 
will  dry  quickly  and  evenly  and  have  the  appearand 
of  being  much  thicker  and  heavier  than  it  is. 

If  you  want  to  always  be  re- 
membered for  your  beautiful  well- 
kept  hair,  make  it  a  rule  to  set 
a  certain  day  each  week  for  a 
Mulsified  Cocoanut  Oil  Sham- 
poo. This  regular  weekly  sham- 
pooing will  keep  the  scalp  soft, 
and  the  hair  fine  and  silky, 
bright,  fresh  looking  and  fluffy, 
wavy  and  easy  to  manage,  and 
it  will  be  noticed  and  admired 
by  everyone. 

You  can  get  Mulsified  Cocoa- 
nut  Oil  Shampoo  at  any  drug 
store  or  toilet  goods  counter.  A 
4-ounce  bottle  should  last  for 
months.  Splendid  for  children. 
Fine  for  men. 

WAT  KINS 


MULSIFIED 

COCOANUT  OIL  SHAMPOO 


Your  Hair  Should  be  Dressed  So  as  to  Emphasize  Your  Best  Lines  and  Reduce  Your  Worst  Ones. 

Begin  by  studying  your  profile.  If  you  have  a  pug  nose,  do  not  put  your  hair  on  the  top  of  your  head;  if  you  have  a  round,  fat  face,  do  not  fluff  your  hair  out  too  much 
your  face  is  very  thin  and  long,  then  you  should  fluff  your  hair  out  at  the  sides.  The  woman  with  the  full  face  and  double  chin  should  wear  her  hair  high.  All 
individual  features  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  selecting  the  proper  hairdress.  Above  all,  simplicity  should  prevail.  You  are  always  most  attractive  when  your 
natural — when  it  looks  most  like  you. 


at  the  sides;  if 
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(Concluded  from  Page  38) 

but  they  don't  win  the  respect  of  the  poor 
man — not  if  the  poor  man  is  possessed  of 
sense.  There  are  poor  creatures  who  can  be 
inflamed  by  this  sort  of  thing.  But  it  gives 
me  a  feeling  that  is  closely  akin  to  nausea, 
and  because  I  am  one  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, a  poor  man  and  a  worker,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  my  feeling  is  shared  by  other 
men  of  my  class— who  are  the  backbone  of 
America,  if  I  do  say  it  as  shouldn't. 

Moving 

WHEN  the  time  came  to  move  into  the 
new  house,  I  engaged  Hiram  Thornby, 
who  has  a  decrepit  wagon  and  two  ancient 
mules  y-clept  Sassafras  and  Balaam,  and 
does  odd  jobs  of  hauling.  I  had  seen  him 
on  the  street  many  times  and  remarked  the 
ponderous  dignity  of  his  gait,  and  I  rea- 
soned that  one  so  thoroughly  schooled  in  the 
art  of  taking  his  time  would  be  a  painstaking 
workman.  This  impression  was  strength- 
ened when  I  called  at  his  home  to  engage 
his  services  for  the  morrow. 

In  answer  to  my  inquiries  he  explained 
that  he  did  plain  or  fancy  moving  and 
charged  by  the  hour.  When  engaged  to  do 
a  job  of  plain  moving,  he  inferred  that  his 
employer  was  inspired  by  motives  of  econ- 
omy, and  accordingly  made  conscientious 
effort  to  get  everything  on  one  load;  while 
if  a  fancy  job  was  desired  he  increased  the 
number  of  loads  in  order  to  avoid  scratch- 
ing the  furniture.  This  policy  of  grading 
the  service  to  fit  the  purse  of  his  patron 
seemed  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  integrity, 
but  I  was  even  more  deeply  impressed  by 
the  manner  and  substance  of  his  speech. 
He  spoke  slowly,  as  though  weighing  his 
words  carefully  before  liberating  them,  and 
the  words  he  selected  for'  release  were  so 
respectable  and  so  freighted  with  dignity 
as  to  inspire  a  feeling  near  akin  to  awe,  even 
when  they  appeared  entirely  foreign  to  the 
subject  of  his  comment.  Moreover,  he  im- 
provised proverbs  and  coined  solemn 
phrases  that  gained  from  the  magic  of  his 
unctuous  bass  a  seeming  of  quotations  from 
the  Scripture. 

X  bargained  for  a  fancy  job  of  moving 
and  arose  to  take  my  leave,  whereupon  he 
offered  his  hand  and  said:  "The  righteous 
are  indeed  incredulous.  I'll  be  there  soon 
in  the  morning  if  I  live  and  nothing  hap- 
pens. How  garrulous  are  the  ways  of 
Providence." 

Brother  Thornby  may  have  been  ad- 
dicted to  originality  in  the  application  of 
other  words,  but  he  was  entirely  orthodox 
in  his  use  of  the  word  "soon."  His  wagon 
backed  against  our  porch  the  next  morning 
a  full  hour  before  sunrise,  and  waited  there 
at  one  dollar  an  hour  while  we  dressed  and 
made  a  sketchy  breakfast.  * 

When  I  opened  the  front  door  I  dis- 
covered that  I  was  about  to  receive  a  great 
deal  more  than  I  had  bargained  for.  There 
was  a  Thornby  Junior  whose  existence  I 
had  forgotten.  He  was  a  young  giant  with 
the  smile  of  a  cherub  and  a  vast  pride  in  the 
tensile  strength  of  his  thews.  He  whistled 
for  the  joy  of  living.  And  he  was  a  glut- 
ton for  work.  I  had  but  to  nod  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  piece  of  furniture  and  he  was 
upon  it.  There  was  a  creak  of  complaining 
holts  and  screws  as  he  snatched  it  from  the 
floor,  a  resounding  crash,  and  the  rattle 
of  casters  as  it  skidded  to  the  front  end  of 
the  wagon  body. 

It  was  magnificent,  but  it  was  alarming. 
I  sought  to  remonstrate  with  him,  and  even 
ventured  an  appeal  to  the  elder  Thornby, 
who  sat  in  an  easy-chair  affecting  an  inter- 
est in  the  proceedings;  but  the  one  smiled 
his  cherubic  and  noncommittal  smile  and 
the  other  countered  with  an  improvisation 
that  Beemed  to  rebuke  my  interest  in  the 
cares  of  this  world. 

"The  gluttonous,"  said  he,  "are  rebuked 
by  affiliation  and  the  righteous  know  the 
syntax  of  corruption." 

I  retreated  to  the  kitchen  to  help  pack 
the  fruit  and  left  the  furniture  to  the  care 
of  whatever  gods  there  be  having  influence 
with  young  giants  who  fed  their  oats. 
From  the  living  room  came  a  rhythmic  and 
muffled  crashing  as  objects  were  shunted 
across  the  floor  to  collide  with  other  objects 
or  hurled  through  space  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  front  door.   Glass  tinkled. 

"That  would  be  the  bookcase  door,"  the 
wife  whispered.    "It  won't  stay  latched." 

And  the  prophet's  solemn  voice  drifted 
back  in  corroboration:  "Gather  up  the 
fragments,  William.  The  ways  of  premedi- 
tation are  past  finding  out." 

Noon  found  us  moved.  The  elder 
Thornby  and  the  cyclonic  cherub  had  gone 


on  their  destructive  way  and  left  us  to  the 
wreck  of  our  idols.  I  sat  on  a  folded  mat- 
tress in  the  midst  of  desolation  and  studied 
the  countenance  of  the  wife.  She  was 
haggard,  and  there  was  a  wild  light  in  her 
eyes. 

"  Cheer  up,"  I  urged.  "  We  needed  a  new 
set  of  dishes  anyway,  and  the  frames  of 
those  pictures  are  still  good.  It  might  have 
been  worse.  From  where  I  sit  I  can  see  a 
spot  on  the  front  of  the  piano  that  doesn't 
appear  to  have  a  single  scratch  on  it." 

She  looked  at  me  dully,  and  then  at  the 
debris  that  littered  her  newly  waxed  floors. 
Then  she  smiled  the  twisted  smile  one  em- 
ploys when  the  doctor  asks  if  it  hurts  much, 
and  lifted  her  eyes  to  the  ceiling. 

"Contamination,"  said  she  solemnly. 
"As  the  feeble  cry  of  disintegration,  so  is 
the  chaff  that  waxeth  voluminous;  and 
I've  got  this  darned  mess  to  straighten 
up  yet." 

Desires 

WHEN  dinner  is  late  one's  appetite  is 
prone  to  run  away  with  his  imagina- 
tion, so  that  when  he  comes  at  last  to  the 
table  he  will  deal  himself  a  generous  helping 
beyond  his  capacity  to  consume.  Desire  is 
much  more  intemperate  than  appetite. 
Indeed,  desire  is  so  interwoven  with  imagi- 
nation as  to  be  wholly  unworthy  of  confi- 
dence. One  may  give  rein  to  his  imagina- 
tion and  persuade  himself  that  he  desires 
many  things,  yet  when  a  change  of  fortune 
or  circumstance  brings  them  within  his 
reach  he  will  find  the  ardor  of  his  desire 
strangely  abated  and  will  pass  them  by  lest 
they  cost  him  more  of  inconvenience  than 
they  are  worth. 

I  have  long  entertained  a  desire  to  tramp 
about  that  region  between  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates  where  the  human  race  was 
cradled,  and  to  drift  into  Egypt  and  follow 
the  sleepy  Nile  to  its  beginning.  I  have  felt 
at  times  that  life  would  be  a  cheat  if  it 
denied  me  this  pilgrimage.  Yet  now  that 
the  way  is  open  I  remember  that  my  one 
experience  on  the  big  water  proved  me  a 
very  poor  sailor,  and  I  know  that  I  should 
return  from  the  journey  full  of  strange  im- 
pressions but  empty  of  all  other  things 
whatsoever.  And  I  have  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  I  should  become  homesick  and  waste 
my  substance  in  riotous  cabling  to  discover 
whether  the  passing  of  a  day  had  brought 
ill  to  those  I  left  behind  to  keep  my  vine 
and  fig  tree.  The  desire  is  still  a  welcome 
guest  within  me,  but  it  speaks  very  softly 
in  the  presence  of  a  greater  desire  to  remain 
at  home. 

For  many  years  I  have  desired  a  son, 
that  I  might  teach  him  to  avoid  the  errors 
I  have  made  and  shape  his  character  and 
his  habits  of  thought  as  a  potter  shapes  the 
damp  clay,  and  thus  leave  in  the  world  a 
revised  and  expurgated  edition  of  myself 
that  would  reflect  some  credit  upon  me. 
A  kinder  fortune  brought  me  the  task  of 
training  a  wee  lady  whose  parents  died,  and 
I  so  frequently  err  and  am  so  frequently 
persuaded  by  love  to  avoid  a  hard  duty 
that  I  am  constrained  to  thank  God  for 
having  kept  from  me  the  responsibility  of 
training  a  son  of  one  having  so  little  wit. 

But  yesterday  I  saw  a  white  bulldog  that 
I  coveted.  He  was  a  sweet  creature  and 
full  of  a  manly  pride;  and  if  his  tongue  was 
dumb  his  eyes  held  more  of  wisdom  and 
sound  sense  than  is  spoken  by  men.  Yet 
when  I  had  hugged  him  and  rubbed  his  ears 
I  began  to  realize  that  the  feeling  I  had 
thought  a  selfish  desire  to  possess  him  was 
but  a  wholesome  gratitude  that  the  world 
should  contain  a  creature  so  noble  and  so 
faultless.  What  matters  ownership  of  the 
estate?  Let  him  who  will  hold  title  if  I  may 
tramp  through  his  woods  at  dusk  or  stop  in 
the  road  when  the  morning  is  young  and 
drink  my  fill  of  his  fat  fields. 

Few  of  the  things  we  desire  are  worth 
even  as  much  as  the  energy  we  expend  in 
wishing  for  them.  Property  is  frequently  a 
nuisance;  luxuries  but  muiliply  trivial  an- 
noyances; and  the  good  times  we  have 
without  cost  of  money  remain  longer  in  the 
memory  than  the  good  times  that  are  pur- 
chased and  delivered  to  order. 

If  the  fairies  who  visited  men  in  an  age 
having  more  of  faith  should  forgive  us  our 
sophistication  and  return  again  to  giant 


one  wish  to  each,  I  should  think  and  think 
and  think,  and,  wanting  baser  desire,  ask 
for  a  perennial  to-morrow. 

The  By-Product 

SENTIMENT  is  a  product  of  reason. 
Sentimentality  is  the  froth  of  emotion. 
Sentiment  is  deep ;  sentimentality  is  superfi- 
cial. Sentiment  has  dignity;  sentimentality 
is  hysteria.  Sentiment  endures;  sentimen- 
tality is  a  bubble. 

When  the  members  of  an  audience  are 
told  that  a  widow  and  her  five  children  are 
starving  at  their  doors  they  produce  their 
handkerchiefs  and  weep.  They  are  filled 
with  an  emotion  that  demands  an  outlet. 
While  the  emotion  endures  they  carry 
baskets  of  food  to  the  widow's  home,  but 
when  the  emotion  dies  their  interest  in  the 
widow  and  her  children  dies  with  it.  Emo- 
tion will  spread  a  feast,  but  it  won't  provide 
a  quarterly  allowance.  It  burns  out 
quickly.  It  is  an  intoxication  of  the 
spirit — a  transient  frenzy — and  leaves  no 
reminiscent  thrill  for  the  morning  after. 

When  America  was  in  arms  the  dough- 
boy occupied  the  foreground.  He  was  the 
one  important  thing  in  the  universe.  He 
was  cheered  and  fed  and  flattered.  Orators 
praised  him,  matrons  knitted  for  him, 
pretty  girls  adopted  him.  He  deserved  it. 
He  was  engaged  to  handle  a  big  job,  and  he 
handled  it  remarkably  well. 

The  question  yet  to  be  decided  is  whether 
the  fuss  made  about  him  was  inspired  by 
sentiment  or  sentimentality.  Was  it  patri- 
otism or  was  it  hysteria? 

Patriotism  is  a  sort  of  religion,  and,  like 
religion,  must  function  three  hundred 
sixty-five  days  a  year  or  confess  itself  a 
sham.  Religion  isn't  worth  much  if  it  prays 
the  shingles  loose  on  Sunday  and  indulges 
in  sharp  practice  on  the  six  other  days  of 
the  week.  And  patriotism  isn't  worth  the 
name  if  it  yells  itself  hoarse  while  the  fight 
is  in  progress  and  remarks  casually  that  the 
ax  is  ground  when  the  fight  is  finished. 

This  is  no  plea  for  fresh  cheers  to  gladden 
the  heart  of  the  doughboy  who  came  home 
sound  and  whole  and  picked  up  the  thread 
of  his  former  existence.  He  is,  in  his  own 
language,  a  regular  guy;  and  a  show  of 
sentiment  embarrasses  him.  Gush  gives 
him  a  pain.  He  considers  the  big  job 
finished;  if  it  wasn't  finished  right  the  fault 
is  not  his;  and  if  he  has  a  grievance  he 
keeps  it  to  himself.  He  has  washed  his 
hands  of  the  affair. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  urge  remembrance 
of  those  who  did  not  come  back.  They  won 
immortality;  neglect  cannot  dim  their 
glory  nor  ingratitude  disturb  their  sleep. 

Those  who  challenge  the  sincerity  of 
America's  patriotism  lie  maimed  in  hos- 
pitals. They  are  the  by-product  of  war. 

They  have  food,  shelter,  clothing,  medi- 
cines. All  these  Government  provides. 
Government  provided  these  before  they 
went  away,  while  they  were  yet  whole.  But 
when  they  were  whole  and  full  of  the  joy  of 
living  they  received  something  Govern- 
ment could  not  provide.  They  received  the 
sympathy  and  fellowship  and  love  of  the 
people  whose  cause  they  championed.  The 
cause  is  now  a  triumphant  page  in  history. 
The  enthusiasms  engendered  by  conflict 
have  cooled.  The  cheering  is  ended.  The 
job  is  finished. 

There  remains  the  by-product— the 
maimed.  And  patriotism — is  there  any  of 
that  remaining?  Was  it  an  emotion  that 
wore  itself  out  in  cheering?  Was  it  a  hys- 
teria bred  of  excitement?  Did  it  end  when 
the  ax  was  ground? 

Those  who  are  maimed  are  something 
more  than  a  group  of  casuals.  They  are 
folks.  Their  capacity  for  absorbing  human 
kindness  was  not  lessened  by  their  hurts. 

If  patriotism  was  something  finer  than 
sentimentality  it  is  at  liberty  to  prove  its 
case.  A  hospital  and  a  barracks  are  lone- 
some places  at  best.  If  they  provide  all 
that  they  can  they  yet  fail  to  provide  some- 
thing America  owes. 

Patriotism  wept  when  the  wounded  fell 
in  France.  If  it  did  not  exhaust  its  sympa- 
thy it  will  treasure  t  he  wounded  while  they 
live,  and  its  interest  will  not  wane  with  the 
passing  years.  Those  who  did  not  return  to 
homes  will  be  adopted  into  the  family  of 
the  nation,  and  the  people  they  served  will 
count  it  a  privilege  to  serve  them. 

And  if  patriotism  is  dead?  Why,  then 
it  was  a  childish  thing  an  epidemic  of 
hysteria  that  allected  the  shallow,  called 
forth  their  ready  tears  and  left  no  mem- 
ory to  dilute  their  selfishness  or  lessen  the 
complacent  joy  to  be  got  from  their  play 
pretties. 
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New  importance 

for  a  familiar  food 

Many  physicians  are  recommending  yeast — 
the  richest  available  source 

of  the  mysterious  vitamine 


ONE  vital  element  in  food 
without  which  we  cannot 
keep  fit!  This  new  discovery 
of  science  is  startling  thousands 
of  men  and  women  today. 

Are  we  getting  enough  of  this 
single  element — this  vitamine — 
in  our  everyday  meals?  With- 
out it,  scientists  are  agreed,  we 
fall  off  in  health. 

A  number  of  foods,  notably 
spinach,  contain  this  vitamine. 
But  from  many  of  our  everyday 
foods  it  has  been  removed  by 
the  process  of  manufacture  or 
preparation. 

The  richest  known  source  of 
this  vitamine  is  yeast.  That  is 
why  thousands  of  men  and 
women  are  adding  the  familiar 
little  cake  of  Fleischmann's  Yeast 
to  their  diet — to  build  up  in- 
creased resistance  to  disease  and 
to  maintain  vigorous  health  and 
energy. 

So  great  has  been  the  scientific 
interest  in  this  new  importance 
of  yeast  that  its  value  has  been 
tested  in  leading  medical  insti- 
tutions. Besides  its  food  value, 
Fleischmann's  Yeast  was  found 


to  be  successful  in  correcting  ail- 
ments that  often  accompany  a 
lowered  state  of  health,  especially 
those  which  are  indicated  by  im- 
purities of  the  skin. 

Yeast  is  a  food,  highly  diges- 
tible, entirely  wholesome.  It  is 
assimilated  in  the  body  just  like 
any  other  food.  Only  one  pre- 
caution :  if  you  are  troubled  with 
gas  dissolve  yeast  in  boiling  water 
before  taking  it. 

Eat  from  1  to  3  cakes  a  day  of 
Fleischmann's  Yeast.  Have  it  on 
your  table  so  that  everyone  can 
eat  it  with  their  meals.  Eat  it 
before  or  between  meals  if  you 
prefer.  You  will  quickly  learn  to 
like  its  taste.  Try  it  on  bread  or 
buttered  toast;  in  milk,  water  or 
fruit  juices;  or  just  plain. 

Place  a  standing  order  with 
your  grocer  for  Fleischmann's 
Yeast,  and  get  it  fresh  daily. 

To  learn  more  about  the  newly 
discovered  importance  of  yeast, 
send  for  booklet,  "The  New 
Importance  of  Yeast  in  Diet." 
The  Fleischmann  Company, 
Dept.T-29, 701  Washington  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  food,  not  a  laxative 

Yeast  helps  all  the  digestive  processes.  A  New  York 
physician  writes:  "Vitamines  are  readily  supplied  to 
the  body  in  yeast,  and  we  sometimes  advise  patients 
to  eat  one  half  cake  of  yeast  three  times  a  day,  the  yeast 
being  stimulant  in  its  nature  to  intestinal  motility." 

Thus  Fleischmann's  Yeast  is  a  corrective  food. 
Taken  regularly  over  a  period  of  time,  from  two  to 
fo  ur  weeks,  it  helps  restore  normal  body  functions 
and  gradually  replaces  laxatives.  From  1  to  3  cakes  a 
day  is  the  usual  amount. 


Cramping  His  Style 

AT  THE  close  of  a  long  theatrical  tour 
A  which  ended  in  the  far  West,  Miss 
Ethel  Barrymore  rested  for  a  few  days  at  a 
mountain  resort.  While  at  the  resort  Miss 
Barrymore  was  driven  about  daily  in  a 
touring  car  owned  and  operated  by  a 
breezy  young  native  known  to  the  world  at 
large  as  Snook.  As  a  chauffeur,  Snook,  ac- 
cording to  the  actress,  knew  more  about 
driving  and  caring  for  a  car  and  less  about 
dressing  the  part  than  can  be  put  into 
words.  He  drove  superbly,  but  coatless 
and  always  wearing  a  grease-stained  scarlet 
cap  with  a  long  visor  such  as  Miss  Barry- 
more heretofore  had  associated  solely  with 
jockeys.  And  his  burning  ambition,  so  he 
confided  to  Miss  Barrymore  one  day,  was 
to  be  a  chauffeur  in  New  York  City. 

"Well,  whenever  you  want  to  come, 
Snook,"  said  Miss  Barrymore  heartily, 
"I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  a  job." 

"Done!"  cried  Snook.  "Start  whenever 
you  say." 

"One  thing  more,"  Miss  Barrymore  be- 
gan hesitatingly,  after  discussing  with 
Snook  some  preliminary  details.  "I  sup- 
pose you  quite  understand  that  in  the  cities 
there  are  certain — er — customs  which  may 
not  be  practiced  here.  For  instance,  we 
expect  chauffeurs  to  wear  a  livery — a  uni- 
form, rather,  which  must  always  be  spick 
and  span;  and  they  are  supposed  to  open 
and  close  the  door  of  the  car  for  the  owner, 
hold  an  umbrella  in  readiness  when  it  is 
raining  and — well,  there  are  a  number  of 
details  like  that  which  are  just  the — the— 
the  style,  Snook." 

Miss  Barrymore  spoke  deprecatingly, 
fearful  that  the  uncrowned  king  of  the 
mountain  wilds  would  resent  any  hint  of 
doodads,  especially  any  suggestion  of  ser- 
vility, in  the  prospective  job.  Instead,  his 
reaction  to  the  suggestions  surprised  her 
delightfully. 

"And  we  must  follow  the  style,  Snook," 
Miss  Barrymore  concluded. 

"Follow  the  style  nothin',  miss!"  bel- 
lowed Snook.  "  Lead  it,  lady,  I  says !  Lead 
it !  Me,  I'll  get  me  a  suit  like  Pershing  his- 
self,  and  hold  a  umbreller  like  I  was  on 
dress  parade.  That's  me!  Style,  I'm  for 
it!  Me,  I'll  click  my  heels  and  come  to  a 
salute  after  I've  throwed  open  the  door 
of  

"But  wait  a  minute,  miss !  Door?  What 
d'you  mean,  door?  You  folks  don't  go 
round  in  a  closed  car,  do  you?" 

"Why,  yes,"  faltered  Miss  Barrymore. 
"In  cold  or  stormy  weather,  Snook,  it  is 
also  the — the  style  to  use  a  limousine  or 
sedan  for  " 

"See-dan!  Deal's  off!"  cried  Snook  with 
finality.  "Me,  I'm  for  style  in  this  busi- 
ness, first,  last  and  finish,  all  right.  But 
you  know  how  it  is  yourself,  lady — when  a 
tubaccer-eatin'  fool  like  me  gits  him  a  job 
he's  got  to  git  him  one  where  a  son  of  a 
gun  can  spit  frequent  and  free." 

A  Rush  of  Art  to  the  Head 

ALONG  the  lines  of  the  tradition  that  all 
A  successful  stage  comedians  have  a 
chronic  obsession  to  tackle  Hamlet,  just  so 
the  newspaper  reporter  who,  owing  to  his 
bump  of  humor,  is  daily  assigned  to  grind- 
ing out  what  is  known  in  journalistic  circles 
as  josh  stuff  often  is  obsessed  with  a  burn- 
ing desire  to  vary  the  daily  monotony  by 
writing  news  stories  that  have  to  do  with 
murder,  fire  and  sudden  death — and  the 
bloodier  the  jollier. 

A  New  York  reporter  of  the  sort  in  mind 
nagged  his  city  editor  into  a  promise  that 
when  the  next  good  murder  came  along  the 
reporter  of  humorous  gifts  would  be  per- 
mitted by  way  of  variety  to  wade  aestheti- 
cally into  the  blood.  And  the  next  good 
murder  was  a  beautiful  murder,  even  for 
New  York.  To  list  only  its  more  entranc- 
ingly  iovely  aspects,  it  included  the  finding 
of  the  headless  body  of  a  man  in  a  trunk  in 
a  tenement  room,  the  gruesome  but  fruit- 
less search  for  the  missing  head,  a  revolver 
battle  between  the  police  and  the  probable 
murderer  before  the  suspect  was  captured, 
and  finally  a  thrilling  third-degree  session. 

The  reporter  surfeited  with  josh  stuff 
reveled  in  banging  a  typewriter  that  all  but 
splashed  the  city  room  with  gore.  Espe- 
cially when  he  got  down  to  describing  the 
third  degree  did  he  smear  his  narrative  with 
a  wealth  of  detail  which  to-day  is  equaled 
only  by  that  school  of  modern  American 


fiction  realists  who  can  take  a  thought  such 
as  "  Carol  Kennicott  crossed  Main  Street  to 
the  Gopher  Prairie  Bank"  and  boil  it  down 
to  twenty-four  pages.  Joyously  he  de- 
scribed how  the  police  had  replaced  the 
headless  body  in  the  trunk  exactly  as  it  was 
when  they  had  found  it;  how  at  the  height 
of  a  terrific  thunderstorm  the  night  before 
they  had  blindfolded  the  suspect,  thrust 
him  into  a  taxicab  and  had  taken  him  on  a 
wild  and  seemingly  aimless  ride  beneath 
skies  laced  with  lightning;  how  at  midnight 
they  had  stopped  the  taxicab  at  a  tenement 
door  and  had  led  the  suspect,  still  blind- 
folded, up  into  the  room  where  the  rays  of 
a  flickering  gas  jet  shone  down  upon  the 
open  trunk  and  its  ghastly  contents;  how 
they  had  tortured  the  blindfolded  man 
with  quick,  savage  questions  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  the  appalling  final  scene. 
And  then  

"Timing  his  action  with  the  most  terrific 
thunderclap  of  the  storm,  Detective  Mc- 
Govern  snatched  the  bandage  from  the 
man's  eyes  and  left  him  standing  there- 
face  to  face  with  the  headless  corpse." 

Disadvantages  of  Bookishness 

AT  THE  end  of  a  recent  session  of  fiction 
xjl  writing  Rupert  Hughes  consented  to 
journey  by  train  to  a  small  town  near  by 
and  read  some  of  his  stories  at  a  charitable 
entertainment  in  which  Mrs.  Hughes  was 
interested.  When  the  train  arrived  at  the 
town  Mr.  Hughes  and  three  other  passen- 
gers alighted  in  a  driving  downpour. 

Two  jitneys  were  in  waiting  at  the  sta- 
tion. One  of  these  public  conveyances 
stood  directly  across  the  tracks  from  the 
middle  cars  of  the  train,  the  other  was 
parked  abreast  of  the  panting  locomotive, 
far  up  the  rain-beaten  cinder  path.  Natu- 
rally Mr.  Hughes  and  his  three  fellow  pas- 
sengers made  a  bee  line  through  the  deluge 
to  the  jitney  near  at  hand.  In  the  scramble 
to  get  under  cover  Mr.  Hughes  drew  a  front 
seat  beside  the  jitney  driver,  who  proved 
immediately  to  be  gifted  as  a  conversa- 
tionalist. 

"When  one  of  these  know-it-alls  gets 
feedin'  too  much  on  book  learnin'  you  can't 
tell  'em  nothin'  that's  got  sense  into  it," 
observed  the  jitney  bandit  to  the  novelist 
as  the  overloaded  flivver  coughed  trium- 
phantly past  the  driver  of  the  rival  car,  who 
had  failed>  to  get  a  fare. 

"Ole  Mike — drives  that  other  jit  there- 
's alwuz  readin'  an'  workin',  when  he  ain't 
hackin',  on  what  he  alwuz  calls  right  out  in 
public,  physics.  So  he  says  to  me,  just  be- 
fore Nummer  Seven — your  train,  stranger- 
gets  in,  he  says,  'I  figgered  it  out  exact,'  he 
says,  'on  account  the  grade  and  the  re- 
doocin'  of  friction  by  the  rails  bein'  wet,'  he 
says, '  that  Nummer  Seven'll  slide  between 
hunner  'n'  five  'n'  hunner  'n'  seven  yards 
beyond  her  reg'lar  stoppin'  point,'  he  says. 
'An'  knowin'  human  nature  like  I  do,' 
he  says,  'I  figger  the  passengers  that  get 
off  Nummer  Seven'll  run  for  the  jit  nearest 
at  hand  without  pickin'  and  choosin'.  So 
better  take  my  advice,'  he  says,  'an'  wait 
way  up  the  track  like  me,'  he  says. 

"Trouble  is,  stranger,  they  ain't  nothin' 
in  Ole  Mike's  books  or  in  no  book  nothin' 
about  Ed  Burke.  Ed's  ingineer  of  Num- 
mer Seven.  Ed  never  slides  by  nothin'. 
What  happens?  Ed  figgers  it  all  out,  too, 
an'  he  stops  Nummer  Seven  where  she 
ought  to  stop,  like  I  knowed  he  would.  An' 
what  else  happens?  Ole  Mike,  all  on  ac- 
count of  book  learnin',  is  so  fer  up  the  track 
he  don't  get  one  gosh-blame  darn  ole  fool 
off  that  train,  an'  I  get  four." 


Precaution 

DUE  to  the  accounts  of  numerous  taxi- 
cab  robberies  last  winter  the  women 
of  New  York  were  afraid  to  use  public 
conveyances  when  alone,  and  the  cabbies, 
as  a  result,  suffered  considerably.  An 
actress  in  one  of  the  Broadway  successes 
left  her  apartment  with  just  fifteen  minutes 
to  get  to  the  theater.  She  called  a  taxicab. 

"Driver,"  she  announced  before  getting 
in,  "this  string  of  beads  I  have  on  cost  a 
dollar  and  a  half.  The  only  ring  I  have  is 
my  wedding  ring,  and  this  purse  you  see 
here   contains   exactly   sixty-five  cents. 

Drive  me  to  the  Theater." 

"Miss,"  declared  the  dumfounded  chauf- 
feur, "I  could  stake  you  to  a  dollar  if 
youse  needs  it." 
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Through  Its  Steadfast  Reliability 
Essex  Leads  In  Today's  Market 

That  Quality  is  as  Unusual  in  Cars  of  Its  Class 
as  Its  Wonderful  Performance  and  Its  Price 


With  50,000  owners  giving  a  solid 
verdict  for  Essex  reliability,  it  is  natural 
that  you  should  know  the  car  best  for 
that  quality. 

No  other  thing  counts  so  much  with 
men  who  buy  a  car  to  keep.  It  is  the 
decisive  question  in  today's  competitive 
market,  when  buyers  choose  the  car  they 
want  —  not  just  any  car  that  can  be 
delivered. 

Everywhere  its  owners  are 
the  greatest  sales  force 
Essex  possesses.  It  has 
been  so  from  the  first 

It  is  they  who  say  the  convincing 
worthwhile  things  about  it  that  others 
remember  and  repeat  and  act  on. 

For  men  know  neither  self  interest  nor 
gain  is  back  of  the  impulsive  praise  own- 
ers give  the  car. 

They  sense  that  this  trust  and  enthusi- 
asm are  but  the  sum  of  thousands  of 
miles  and  months  of  service  that  brought 
no  disappointment. 


Thus,  even  those  who  newly  acquire 
the  Essex  bring  an  expectancy  of  un- 
usual endurance  and  reliability.  But  it 
is  interesting  to  note  even  they  are  not 
prepared  for  such  costly  car  dependability 
in  this  moderate-priced  field. 

Repair  freedom  is  not  all 
they  find.  But  bird- like 
smoothness,  whether  in  the 
first  or  SO- thousandth  mile 

And  consistency  that  gives  the  same 
duty  in  the  same  delightful  way  today, 
or  next  month  or  next  year. 

What  owners  know  of  the  Essex  has 
put  all  concern  of  the  car  from  mind. 
It  is  a  belief  that  thrives  in  an  intimate 
companionship  of  steadfast  service,  and 
each  day  renews  its  bond  with  substan- 
tial satisfactions. 

Is  it  remarkable  then  that  this  friend- 
ship is  so  manifest  that  it  causes  comment 
everywhere? — That  thousands  buy  Essex 
because  of  it? 


Touring 


$1595 


Roaditer 


$1595  Sedan 

F.  O.   B .   Dm  I  rail 


$2450 


Cabriolet 


$2100 


ESSEX  MOTORS,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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15  Gallons  of  Economy 


A  good  oil  habit 
for  Ford  owners 


More  miles  per  gallon  of  gas- 
oline 

More  miles  per  gallon  of  oil 

Easier  cranking  and  starting 

Full  compression 

Almost  no  carbon 

Less  fouling  of  spark  plugs 


The  Vacuum  Oil  Company's  Chart 
specifies  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobil- 
oils  for  every  make  and  model  of  car 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  is  the  correct 
grade  for  Fords  If  you  drive  another 
make  of  car  send  for  our  booklet,  "Cor- 
rect Lubrication." 


Domestic  Branches  : 
New  York 

(Main  Offit,) 

Boston 


/VMONG  your  friends  there  must 
±\.  be  many  who  run  their  Fords 
more  economically  than  others  — 

Why? 

The  man  who  consistently  lubri- 
cates his  Ford  engine  with  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  "E"  has  one  big  answer. 

To  have  the  continuous  benefits 
of  correct  lubrication  keep  this  15- 
gallon  drum  in  your  garage. 

The  drum  saves  endless  "stops 
for  oils" — particularly  if  you  for- 
merly bought  oil  by  the  quart  or 
gallon.  //  assures  you  a  constant 
supply  of  oil  which  is  scientifically 
correct  for  your  Ford  engine. 

The  drum  is  made  of  steel.  A 
convenient  faucet  is  supplied.  Both 
drum  and  faucet  are  built  so  that 
leakage  is  impossible.  The  oil  keeps 
perfectly.  Neither  heat,  cold  nor 
time  can  cause  the  slightest  deteri- 
oration in  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E." 
And  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "  E," 
bought  in  steel  drums,  costs  you 
less  by  the  gallon. 

This  is  a  good  year  for  economy. 
The  15-gallon  drum  will  help  you. 
The  dealer  who  supplies  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  has  this  drum  in  stock, 
or  can  easily  secure  it. 

Send  for  our  booklet,  "Your  Ford — Four 
Economies  in  its  Operation."  In  writing 
address  our  nearest  branch. 

Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it  is  . 
safest  to  purchase  in  original  packages.   Look  for  the 
red  Gargoyle  on  the  container. 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Detroit 
Chicago 


Minneapolis 
Indianapolis 


Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Des  Moines 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 


"Well,  the  more  hawses  you've  got  in 
your  stable,  Mr.  Owen,  the  harder  you'll 
find  'em  to  manage.  I'd  stick  to  one  if 
I  was  you." 

"Uncle,  you  needn't  worry  none  about 
Lilah  lettin'  me  drive  a  team." 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  marry  no  woman 
'thout  I'd  find  one  could  handle  me  better'n 
I  could  handle  myself.  I'm  goin'  to  have  a 
try  in  the  mornin'  to  find  out  'bout  that 
telegram.  Let  me  keep  it,  will  you,  son?" 

"Sure  thing!  I  don't  want  it  in  my 
pockets;  I'm  too  forgetful." 

"I  see  lots  of  telegraph  offices  with  a 
leak  in  'em.  Lots  of  'em  young  fellers 
plays  the  races  'emselves,  an'  they  gener'ly 
get  onto  these  code  wires.  You  can  hardly 
put  one  through  they  can't  £read.  If  I  can 
find  out  if  anybody  here's  in  the  habit  of 
gettin'  wires  'bout  meetin'  girls  on  trains 
I'll  make  it  wuth  his  while  to  lend  me  his 
code  for  a  minute.  If  it  ain't  'bout  Condor 
I  don't  give  a  hang." 

"Call  up  my  room,  old  man,"  Stewart 
said,  "an'  ask  for  me.  I  just  want  to 
locate  the  little  wife." 

Owen  heard  Andrews  ask,  "Is  Mr.  Owen 
in?  I  want  to  see  him  mos'  partie'lar." 
Then  into  the  receiver,  "Thank  you,  missis. 
Sorry  to  disturb  you  so  late,  but  it's  kinder 
important." 

Andrews  hung  up  and  said,  "You're 
down  at  the  club  with  some  minin'  friends, 
Mr.  Owen.  I  guess  I  must've  got  the  missis 
out  of  bed." 

Owen  grinned.  He  surmised  that  wifie's 
answer  had  been  right  sharp  at  being  dis- 
turbed. 

"I'll  go  down  to  the  floor  an'  hang  round 
a  bit,"  he  said,  "then  I'll  turn  in." 

"Well,  good  night,  son.  In  the  mornin' 
I'll  try  an'  see  what  can  be  done." 

Half  an  hour  later  Owen  went  to  his 
room,  having  rehearsed  a  little  speech  ex- 
planatory of  his  return. 

"The  main  guy  wasn't  there,  Lilah. 
I  guess  he  fell  by  the  wayside  pretty  early. 
Connors  is  the  only  one  could  give  an 
option,  'cause  he  staked  the  claim;  an'  as 
I  couldn't  get  an  option,  I  didn't  want  to 
hang  'round  wastin'  wine.  The  other 
fellows  were  goin'  out  for  a  joy  ride,  but  I 
told  'em  I  was  comin'  home  to  sit  by  my 
own  fireside  with  wifie." 

"You're  a  wonder,  Tootie,"  Lilah  com- 
mented. 

Strangely,  Stewart's  early  return  and  his 
modified  demeanor  strengthened  her  sus- 
picion that  he  hadn't  been  in  the  company 
of  men  just  off  the  rocks;  he  possibly  had 
been  in  the  society  of  a  lady. 

The  Castilian  lady  had  a  will  as  strong 
as  her  sinewy  hands,  and  she  clapped  it 
down  over  the  passion  that  was  surging 
her  blood  hot.  This  was  the  chance  she 
had  been  waiting  for  to  trim  Mr.  Stewart 
to  a  standstill,  as  she  worded  it.  Money 
came  to  Owen  easily.  He  picked  it  up  like 
fallen  manna.  He  was  a  man  born  with  a 
silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  also  a  beautiful 
set  of  teeth.  It  was  somewhat  as  if  Apollo, 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Paris,  had  come 
back  to  deal  in  mine  flotations  as  a  bridge 
to  amatory  pastime,  his  boyish  personality, 
plus  the  lure  of  gold,  making  his  path  a 
rosy  one.  His  residence  was  No.  1  Easy 
Street. 

But  with  all  this,  though  he  gave  Lilah 
spending  money  with  a  lavish  hand,  she, 
clever  as  a  whip,  felt  that  a  turn  in  the  run 
of  luck  might  come;  and  if  so  she  knew  full 
well  that  Owen's  bank  "account  would  be 
surprisingly  short.  She  could  swim  on  the 
flood  with  him,  but  she  had  no  longing  for 
rocky  shallows.  More  than  once  she  had 
asked  him,  as  a  precaution,  to  put  in  the 
bank  a  goodly  sum  in  her  name;  but  all 
she  received  was  the  joyous  smile  and  a 
new  ring  or  an  expensive  gown. 

Now  she  lay  awake  for  hours,  threading 
these  numerous  beads  on  a  string  of  con- 
tinuity which  was  this  chance  to  trim  him 
to  a  standstill.  It  would  cost  him  some- 
thing to  settle  this  matter  when  she  had 
prepared  her  case. 

The  big  boy  at  her  side  slept  soundly,  as 
babes  should,  dreaming  of  Stellas  and 
horses  and  million-dollar  mines.  And  all 
night,  all  about  in  the  darkened  sky,  men- 
tal static  was  snapping  and  twisting  the 
attenuated  threads  of  their  lives. 

Next  morning,  Saturday,  Owen  met  Jack 
Andrews  at  eleven  o'clock.  The  patriarch 
had  been  out  to  the  track  to  watch  Drum- 
mer take  his  morning  gentle  work-out  and 
to  consult  with  his  trainer,  Bill  Cooper. 


As  they  sat  together  in  a  quiet  corner  Owen 
could  see  that  the  Man  from  the  Desert 
was  still  troubled.  That  thin-lipped  mouth 
that  was  generally  set  in  established  lines 
when  something  definite  was  to  be  carried 
through  now  gave  expression  to  various 
emotions.  The  steely-gray  eyes  traveled 
around  in  their  sockets  like  loose  marbles. 

"That  gol-hanged  telegram  has  give 
me  indigestion,"  Andrews  growled.  "The 
more  I  can't  find  out  about  it  the  more  I 
want  to." 

"You've  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  uncle; 
you  have  got  indigestion,"  Stewart  smiled. 
"There  isn't  anything  in  that  wire  but  just 
skirts." 

"But  there  didn't  no  skirt  turn  up." 

"Leavin'  that  out  of  it,  uncle,  what's  the 
matter  with  it  bein'  a  rig  on  me?  Some 
dang  Westerner  that's  been  here  with  me 
perhaps  has  sent  that  from  Buffalo  knowin' 
that  I'd  fall  for  it,  it  bein'  his  idea  of  a 
joke." 

The  patriarch  treated  this  sepia  wash  as 
though  he  had  not  heard  it. 

"When  I  come  back  from  the  course,"  he 
said,  "I  fought  a  tough  mutton  chop  in 
there,  then  I  got  busy.  I  chummed  a  leetle 
with  a  bright  boy  at  the  cigar  stand,  an' 
mos'  natural,  me  bein'  an  owner,  we  talked 
hawse;  an'  gradual  I  works  'round  to 
information  on  a  good  thing.  All  over 
America  I've  found  that,  next  to  tobaccer, 
cigar-stand  boys  is  mos'  interested  in  a 
good  thing  on  hawses." 

"What'd  you  find  out,  uncle?" 
_  "I  didn't  want  to  find  out  nothin'  from 
him  except  did  some  of  the  boys  that 
worked  in  the  telegraph  office  dribble  in 
sometimes  with  wise  stuff  that  had  com* 
through  on  the  wires.  I  had  to  go  mighty 
pussyfooted,  'cause  no  cigar  boy  wants  to 
get  a  telegraph  boy  into  trouble.  They 
stick  together  like  a  fleet  of  herrin's.  I 
didn't  find  out  nothin',  an'  I  kinder  thought 
I'd  give  my  hair  its  anniversary,  for  there 
ain't  a  barber  livin'  that  don't  know  more 
'bout  hawses  an'  bettin'  than  mos'  race 
men." 

"  Gee,  I  thought  you  looked  kind  of  spry 
this  mornin' !  That's  it.  You're  ten  years 
younger,  uncle." 

"It's  too  doodish,"  the  patriarch  opined. 
"I  was  so  busy  tryin'  to  find  out  somethin' 
I  let  him  cut  it  too  short.  Well,  anyways,  I 
lay  for  the  head  barber,  an'  I  guess  he 
kinder  hustled,  seein'  me  there,  'cause 
soon's  I  climb  into  the  chair  he  says,  'Nice 
day  for  the  races,  Mr.  Andrews.'  See? 
He  knows  I  own  Drummer;  an'  danged  if 
he  wanted  to  take  pay  for  the  haircut.  I 
kinder  let  it  leak  that  I  could  give  him  a 
pointer,  'cause  I  had  a  wire,  only  I'd  lost 
my  code." 

"No  wonder  he  cut  your  hair  short  an'  . 
didn't  want  to   charge  for  it,"  Owen 
laughed. 

"  Well,  son,  that  tonsorial  artist  he  pulls 
out  a  drawer  that's  half  full  of  towels  an' 
shows  me  a  dozen  codes." 

"And  he  had  it,  uncle?" 

"No-o;  nobody's  got  it !  It's  one  of 'em 
things  that  to-day,  after  the  race,  a  feller'll 
come  up  to  me  an'  say,  'Why  didn't  you 
ask  me?  I  had  that  code  right  in  my 
pocket.'" 

"Uncle" — there  was  a  shade  of  pitying 
commiseration  in  Owen's  voice — "there 
isn't  any  code.  That  wire  isn't  anything 
but  a  kid  on  me,  or  some  other  Johnny 
picked  up  the  girl  on  the  train." 

"I  got  a  hunch  " 

"You've  got  indigestion,  that's  what 
you've  got — an'  a  haircut." 

"Wait  till  I  finish.  Then  the  barber  lets 
fall  the  gol-darnedest  jar  I  got  for  many 
a  day.  He's  diggin'  my  scalp  with  ;  his 
fingers,  like  he's  harrerin'  it  up  to  p^ani 
potaties,  an'  his  tongue's  beatin'  time  to 
the  jig  he's  playin'  on  my  skull.  He  says, 
'I  shave  Mr.  Owen.  I  see  you  with  him 
upstairs.  He's  some  sport,  that' man.  He 
couldn't  put  his  shirt  on  without  wantin 
to  bet  you  he'd  get  the  collar  button  in  fust 
try.'  I  hear  him  give  a  chuckle — then  he 
says,  'Funny  thing,  his  name's  Stewart 
Owen,  an'  I  shave  a  man  his  name's  Owen 
Stewart.   Dang  funny,  ain't  it?'" 

"Gad,  uncle!"  ( 
."'An'  does  he  play  the  ponies  too?  I 

'"Bet  your  life!'  he  answers.  'He  gets 
some  good  wires.  He's  give  me  sevral 
tips  that  went  over.'" 

"Did  you  trail  Owen  Stewart,  uncle? 
(Continued  on  Page  46) 
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IF  you  are  building  a  little  house 
this  spring,  and  want  the  largest 
measure  of  value  for  a  moderate 
investment,  look  into  the  merits  of 
Sheetrock,  the  fireproof  wallboard. 
You  will  find  that  you  can  save  money 
by  using  Sheetrock.  It  makes  standard 
walls  and  ceilings  at  a  very  low  cost 
for  materials  and  construction.  It  comes 
in  broad  ceiling-high  sections,  all  ready 
for  nailing  to  the  joists  or  studding. 
It  goes  up  quickly,  and  the  room  is 
immediately  ready  for  occupancy. 


Though  Sheetrock  is  inexpensive,  it 
is  substantial  in  appearance  and  in 
quality.  It  is  made  from  pure  rock. 
It  is  fireproof  —  Sheetrock  is  inspected 
and  approved  by  The  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters.  It  takes  any 
decorative  treatment  —  paper,  paint  or 
panels.  It  will  not  warp.  Sheetrock  is 
widely  used  in  alterations,  repairs,  and 
new  construc  tion.  Any  good  carpenter 
can  put  it  up  easily.  Your  dealer  in  lum- 
ber or  in  builders1  supplies  sells  it.  Write 
to  us  fora  free  copy oi  'Walls  of  Worth.11 


SHEETROCK 


yhe  FIRE  PROOF 


W  A  LLBOARD 


UNITED  STATES  GYPSUM  COMPANY,  General.  Offices i  205  W.  Monroe  Street,  Chicago 

World's  I. driest  Producers  of  (iypsum  Products 


SAI.Es  OFFICES!  New  York,  N  Y  .  Buffalo.  N  V  .  l«<«ion.  Maw..  Waahlnfton, 

I)  C  ,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  I  in.  Innatl,  Ohio,  Detroit, 

Michigan,  Milwaukee,  Wivnnsin,  Minneapolis,   Minnesota      I     I  is,  Misv.uri. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  Denver,  Colorado,  Lou  Angeles,  California, 


HIKES  WD  MILLS  <>.,h„m  N  x  .  pi..  i. v.,  .  I  lavalaod.  Ohio.  Oypaum,  Ohio, 

(irnna,  Ohio,  Detroit ,  Mi.  h  ,  Alahasler,  Mich.,  I  •riiml  Kaplds,  Mich.,  Milwaukee.  \\  K  , 

Pod  Dodge,  Iowa,  iiiur  Kapids,  Kas ,  Southard.  Okla.,  Eldorado.  Okla..  Piedmont, 

S   I)  ,  Ixiveland,  Colorado,  Denver,  Colorado,  Arden,  Nevada,  Amhoy,  California. 
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Reduces  Road  Upkeep  Costs 

Thousands  of  feet  of  anti-corrosive 
Toncan  Metal  Culverts  have  been  in  the 
ground  draining  roadbeds  for  ten  to  twelve 
years  and  are  good  for  many  years  more. 


<TdNCAN> 

Endures  and  Insures 

Sturdy  and  flexible  enough  to  endure  the  vibra- 
tion and  pounding  of  heavy  traffic ;  the  buffeting 
of  floods;  the  effects  of  freezing  weather — Ton- 
can  Metal  Corrugated  Culverts  withstand  the 
inroads  of  time.  Even  in  Canada,  with  extreme 
changes  in  temperature,  Toncan  Metal  Culverts 
give  the  dependable  servige  which  has  made  them 
standard  with  all  Canadian  Government  Railways. 

For  Welding,  Forming,  Porcelain  Enameling 


Here  is  a  brief  list  showing  the 
wide  adaptability  of  Toncan 
Metal.  Check  the  product  in 
which  you  are  interested,  and 
mail  for  interesting  information. 


O  Culverts 

O  Tanks 

O  Stoves 

O  Refrigerators 


<>  Roofing 
O  Siding 
<C>  Spouting,  etc. 
O  Ventilators 


<0>  Washing  Machines  O  Lath 

O  Enameled  Products  O  Other  Building  Materials 


Name^ 


City 


State  _ 


THE  STARK  ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY,  CANTON,  OHIO 


/.V  CAS  ADA  :  Galvanized  by  Dominion  Sheet  Metal 
Corporation,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


Fabricated  by  The  Pedlar 
People, Ltd. .Oshawa.Ont. 


(Continued  from  Page  44) 

"Soon's  I  escaped  from  that  haircut  I 
look  up  in  the  phone  book.  There  he  is— 
just  residence,  no  office.  I  calls  up  his 
house,  an'  he's  out  of  town." 

"Holy  Mike!"  Owen  cried. 

"Yes,  sir,  just  that.  I  goes  down  to  the 
telegraph  office,  shows  the  wire  to  a  little 
chap  there,  says  I  can't  make  it  out  an' 
wonders  if  it's  for  me,  Mr.  Stewart  Owen. 
He  goes  upstairs  an'  says,  when  he  comes 
back,  that  he  guesses  it's  for  me  or  another 
man.  'What  other  man?'  I  asks  him,  an' 
slips  him  a  couple  of  fat  cigars.  He  gives 
me  a  cute  little  smile  an'  says  that  names 
is  sacred  an'  he  ain't  dyin'  to  lose  his  job, 
an'  he  don't  know  the  name  anyway. 

"I'm  kinder  onto  what  he's  got  in  what 
he  calls  his  head,  an'  I  says,  'Son,  if  I  could 
get  this  straight  I'd  win  a  carload  of  money. 
Then  I'd  meander  in  here  to-morrow,  an' 
you  'n'  me'd  get  terrible  friendly.' 

"'You  mean  it  ain't  'bout  a  girl?'  he 
asks  me — 'that  it's  hawses?' 

"I  says,  'Son,  look  at  me.' 

"He  lamps  me  with  'em  baby  eyes,  an' 
then  says,  'I  guess  it  ain't  chickens,  pop — 
wait  a  minute.'" 

"He  wasn't  no  judge,  uncle,"  and 
Stewart  showed  his  white  teeth. 

"  Then  he  scoots  up  to  the  attic  again.  He 
comes  back  with,  'They  say  there's  a  gent 
gets  wires  'bout  meetin'  girls,  the  names 
bein'  dif'rent,  but  the  wires  bein'  kinder 
alike  always.  They've  figgered  they  was 
code  telegrams  on  hawses.  '  But,  no  sir-ree, 
that  kid  won't  give  the  name  away.'" 

"But  it  was  this  Owen  Stewart,  likely, 
uncle,  and  perhaps  I  got  one  of  his  wires," 
Owen  suggested. 

"It  looks  like  that,  son,  'cause  he 
mightn't  want  'em  girl  messages  comin'  to 
the  house,  an'  as  he  comes  here  to  the 
hotel  a  lot  he'd  have  'em  sent  here." 

"Yes,  the  company  has  got  my  address 
here  at  the  hotel,  and  p'rhaps  they've  just 
switched  the  names  around  at  the  tele- 
graph office.  What'll  we  do,  uncle?" 
•  "I  guess,  nothin',  'cause  anyways  it  ain't 
no  good  to  us  if  it  ain't  'bout  Condor. 
That  wire  may  be  for  you  from  this  racin' 
man  that  uses  that  code.  He  may  be  a 
feller  you've  done  a  good  turn  to,  like  the 
bookie  you  staked.  He'd  know  you  string 
with  me  an'  we'd  be  down  heavy  on 
Drummer,  an'  is  puttin'  you  wise  to 
Condor  bein'  the  goods." 

"Well,  you're  the  doctor.  You  give  me 
the  high  sign — five  thousand  or  five  cents 
I'll  see  the  ante,"  Owen  said  as  he  parted 
from  Andrews. 

Stewart  and  Delilah  lunched  together 
early.  Later,  up  in  the  room,  again  there 
was  the  little  tableau  of  Owen's  fastidious 
decoration  of  his  handsome  form.  Delilah 
watched  this  cynically,  for  she  had  inti- 
mated that  she  wasn't  going  to  the  races. 

As  Stewart  harmonized  the  color  scheme 
of  his  attire — suit  pattern,  hose,  tie,  ut- 
terly ruined  by  the  profuse  sparklers — 
he  waxed  insistent  that  Delilah  should 
go  the  more  determinedly  she  took  the 
opposite  stand.  She  was  stringing  him. 
She  felt  that  hubby  was  just  putting  on  a 
front — he  didn't  want  her.  Stella  would  be 
there — sure  she  would!  But  she,  Delilah 
Owen,  was  not  going — not  with  Stewart. 

"Why  should  I  go?"  she  asked  petu- 
lantly. 

"There's  your  ladies'  badge  to  the  club 
inclosure,  Lilah,"  and  he  threw  on  the 
dresser  the  neat  badge  with  a  ticket 
attached  for  each  day;  a  pretty  thing  with 
its  gold  cord  to  fasten  it  to  a  button. 

"The  club  inclosure!"  she  sneered. 
"Who'll  know  me?  I  don't  lend  them  a 
thousand  at  a  crack.  The  high-toned 
dames'll  swarm  that  grass  lawn  you  talk 
about,  and  they'll  give  me  the  highbrow 
once-over.  No,  I  won't  go!  I'm  as  good 
as  they  are  if  I  stick  right  here  and  pay  my 
way.   Get  me?" 

"That's  the  way  they  breed  'em  in  the 
West,  girlie.  I  don't  know  any  of  these 
dames  or  I'd  introduce  you." 

"No,  Tootie,  they're  too  old  and  too  fat 
for  you." 

And  until  Stewart  had  finished  his 
sartorial  endeavor  the  mental  fencing  con- 
tinued.  At  the  end  he  said: 

"  I've  got  to  pull  my  freight,  girl,  if  you 
won't  go.  It's  quarter  to  two,  and  the  first 
race  is  two-thirty.  I've  got  to  get  down  a 
little  early,  'cause  if  Jack  Andrews  finds 
out  something  we're  goin'  to  reap  the 
sheaves  on  Drummer.  There's  a  horse  in 
the  race — Condor — that's  got  Jack  shiv- 
erin',  'cause  he  can  beat  Drummer,  beat 
him  to  a  fade-away.  That's  why  I'm  in  a 
hurry." 


"What  time  does  the  race  start?" 

"Oh,  it's  the  fourth."  Stewart  spread  a 
paper  on  the  writing  desk  and  consulted  it. 
"Yes,  there  it  is — Condor  and  Drummer 
in  the  fourth  race.  There's  others  in  it 
that  the  suckers' 11  pile  their  good  dollars 
into  the  machines  on,  but  the  race  is  be- 
tween 'em  two.  We  can't  find  out  anything 
about  him.  He's  dead  to  the  world  about 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  but  when  he  wakes  up 
he  comes  home  with  the  bacon — just 
breezes  in.  Jack  thinks  the  telegram 
is  " 

Owen  had  been  pulling  a  tight  collar  to 
connect  with  the  button  as  he  spasmod- 
ically spluttered  this  out — let  it  slip. 
Startled,  he  gasped,  cursed  the  collar  and 
went  red  in  the  face. 

"What  telegram,  Tootie?"  Delilah  asked 
innocently. 

"Why — why,  Andrews  got  a  wire  about 
a  horse,  but  he  can't  make  it  out,  'cause 
it's  in  code,"  he  lied  cheerfully. 

"You  mean,  Stewart,  that  Condor  can 
beat  Drummer  if  the  owner  tries  to  win?" 

"Sure  he  can,  see?"  and  Owen  took  a 
big  roll  of  yellow-backed  bills  from  the 
dresser.  "Here's  five  thou  I  was  goin'  to 
bet  on  Drummer,  but  not — not  now.  If 
we  knew  what  that  crooked  gang  was  goin' 
to  do  I'd  be  on  velvet;  if  they  were  out  to 
win  I'd  bet  it  on  Condor,  and  if  they  were 
just  breezin'  to-day  I'd  put  it  down  on 
Drummer.  Then  if  I  won  wifie'd  get  that 
sable  coat  without  waitin'  for  the  mine 
option,"  and  he  took  a  little  pinch  at 
Delilah's  shapely  chin. 

He  would  have  kissed  her,  but  she  drew 
back,  saying,  "Hand  that  in  with  the 
sables,  Tootie." 

"You'll  get  'em,  Lilah.  Here"— he 
divided  the  bills — "here's  two  thousand 
bucks  that  I  want  you  to  put  in  the  hotel 
vault.  I  won't  bet  more'n  about  two  hun- 
dred on  Drummer  unless  Jack  finds  out 
that  Condor's  not  tryin'.  Well,  good-by, 
girl.  Sorry  you're  not  comin',"  and  he 
slipped  through  the  door. 

When  the  echo  of  Owen's  springy  foot- 
step died  away  down  the  hall  the  mask  of 
pleasant  acquiescence  Delilah  had  worn 
fell  away.  Hers  was  one  of  those  finely 
chiseled  faces  that  when  unlighted  by 
pleasant  sensations  becomes  intensely  hard, 
cruel.  Her  voice,  too,  even  in  the  low  tone 
of  her  audible  self-communication,  was 
rasping. 

"'Come  to  the  races,  Lilah,'"  she 
sneered.  "With  an  ace  up  his  sleeve !  He's 
as  shallow  as  a  fry  pan  with  the  bottom 
warped  up.  And  vain?  Oh,  Lord;  it's  a 
wonder  he  doesn't  wear  corsets!" 

She  put  the  two  thousand  dollars  in  her 
hand  bag  and  placed  it  on  the  dressing 
table,  saying  mockingly,  "'Attend  to  this 
business  for  me,  girl,  I'm  going  down  to 
meet  Stella.'" 

Her  eye  caught  sight  of  Stewart's  dis- 
carded suit  lying  in  a  crumpled  heap  on  the  . 
bed.   " '  And  valet  me,  wifie.   Hang  up  my 
clothes!'" 

She  swept  coat,  vest  and  trousers  into  a 
ball  and  threw  them  toward  the  open  door 
of  the  clothes  closet.  The  throw  wasn't  ex- 
actly a  Christy  Mathewson  over-the-plate 
heave.  The  trousers  gyrated  like  the  arms 
of  a  windmill,  and  as  the  coat  sailed  through 
the  air  upside  down  a  leather  letter  purse 
fell  from  an  inside  pocket.  She  played 
Rugby  with  the  clothes,  booting  them  into 
the  closet,  and  picked  up  the  letter  case. 

Even  under  normal  conditions  Delilah 
would  have  investigated  its  contents,  but 
since  the  Stella  telegram  she  was  letting  no 
chance  for  information  go  by.  The  leather 
case  contained  a  small  blue  print  of  a  mine 
location  and  two  unopened  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Stewart  Owen.  The  first 
one  she  opened  contained  a  letter  from  a 
man  and  Owen's  I  0  U  for  four  hundred 
dollars,  written  across  its  face  the  word 
"Paid."  When  she  opened  the  second  let- 
ter her  figure  went  rigid.  The  first  word 
that  caught  her  eye  was  "Stella." 

"Stella,  eh?  Stella!  Hubby;seems  to  have 
this  skirt-chasing  game  down  to  a  fine  art. 
Then  she  read  the  missive. 

She  finally  took  a  seat  at  the  writing 
table,  and  with  the  letter  and  its  contents 
in  front  of  her  busied  herself  with  pencil 
and  paper.  She  looked  at  the  date.  Evi- 
dently Owen  had  carried  the  letter  around 
for  two  days,  too  unmethodical,  too  un- 
businesslike to  open  it.  But  he  was  like 
that.  In  the  West  she  had  found  letters 
that  had  lain  around  his  room  for  two  and 
three  weeks  at  a  time  unopened. 

At  last  Delilah  seemed  satisfied  with  her 
notes  and  her  investigation.  She  looked  at 
(Continued  on  Page  48) 
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rHIS  picture  plea  is 
mute  advice  to  all 
who  are  considering  the 
question  "What  roof- 
ing ? ' '  Two  habitations : 
one,  centuries  old,  pre- 
served by  its  stone  roof; 
the  other  a  modern  dwell- 
ing, yours,  let's  say,  also 
protected  by  a  stone  roof — 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
in  one  of  its  many  forms. 


Ancient  cliff  dwelling  in 
Frijoles  Canyon,  New  Mexico 


Roof  of  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles 


^Both  have  stone  roofs 


Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofings 
are  given  highest  ratings  by  the 
Underwriters    Laboratories,  Inc. 


merica's 
oldest  and 
most  modern 
dwellings— 


"^TOTHING  has  come  down  to 
us  From  the  early  inhabitants  of 
America  except  the  cliff-side  apart- 
ments in  which  they  lived.  These 
have  endured  through  cycles  of  time, 
only  because  they  were  fashioned 
from  stone. 

1 1  is  natural ,  then ,  that  we  moderns, 
in  searching  for  a  durable  roofing 
material, should  look  among  the  rock- 
formations  of  the  Earth.  But  where 
was  a  rock  so  hard  as  to  be  durable 
and  yet  so  pliant  that  it  could  be  made 


into  flexible  rolls  of  roofing  for  the 
buildings  of  today  ?  The  answer  was 
found  in  Nature's  paradox — asbestos 
rock.  A  natural  mineral,  taken  from 
the  mine  as  hard,  stony  nuggets,  each 
one  a  sheaf  of  millions  of  fibres — 
silken  and  pliant. 

These  asbestos  fibres  are  felted  to- 
gether,waterproofed  with  asphalt  and 
made  into  Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
Roofing;  or  in  the  case  of  shingles, 
the  asbestos  fibres,  combined  with 
cement  under  tremendous  hydraulic 
pressure,  become  beau  ti  ful ,  fireproof, 
stone  shingles  of  permanence. 

Of  course  Asbestos  Roofing  is  fire- 
safe,  either  in  shingle  or  roll  form. 
That  is  the  first  thing  everybody 
thinks  of  in  connection  with  Asbestos 
Roofing.  But  it  has  other  properties 
just  as  important.  Because  it  is  all- 
mineral,  it  is  absolutely  immune  to 


rot,  drying  out  or  decomposition.  It 
is  not  bothered  by  weather,  time  or  fire. 

Yet,  with  all  these  qualities  that 
go  to  make  a  perfect  roofing — it  is 
economical.  Because  of  its  long  life, 
without  need  for  frequent  attention, 
and  because  it  needs  neither  painting 
nor  coating  to  protect  it  from  the 
elements,  its  first  cost  is  practically 
the  only  cost. 

The  unique  character  of  Asbestos 
Roofing  is  not  its  fire-safety,  nor  its 
durability,  weather  resistance  nor 
permanence;  the  point  to  remember 
is  that  not  one  but  all  these  qualities 
are  combined  in  this  one  roofing. 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofings: 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  for 
homes;  Asbestos  Built-Up  Roofing  for  flat 
roofs;  Asbestos  Roofing  in  Roll  form; 
Corrugated  Asbestos  Roofing — all  firc-safc 
and  economical. 


Through 


Asbestos 

and  it*  allied  products 

JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Struct  in  Contervatlon 


Heat  Intulationi.  High 
Temperature  Cements. 
Asbestos  Roofinss. 
Packings,  Brake 
Linings,  Fire 
Prevention 
Products 


JOHNS-MANVILLE,  INC..  Madison  Ave.  at  fist  St..  New  York  City 
Branches  in  66  I.orf  Citits 
For  Canada:  CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO..  Ltd.,  Toronto 


ohns-Manville 

Asbestos  Roofing 
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Keeps  Out 
the  Germs 

New-Skin  is  an  aid  in 
combating  infection. 
The  danger  from  minor 
skin  injuries  is  not  any- 
thing you  can  see.  It  is 
the  menace  of  the  in- 
visible germ. 


Every  break  in  the  skin 
should  have  immediate 
attention.  Be  on  the  safe 
side.  Use  New-Skin  to 
protect  it  while  it  heals. 
See  directions  on  circular. 


Carry  New-Skin  with 
you,  for  emergencies. 

Its  value  has  been  estab- 
lished by  twenty  years' 
general  use. 


"Never  Neglect  a  Break 
in  the  Skin" 


Be  sure  if  is  New-Skin,  not  an  inferior  substitute 
All  Drueeists  — 15  and  50  cents 


NEWSKIN  COMPANY 
New  York        Toronto  London 


(Continued  from  Page  46) 

her  watch — it  was  two-thirty.  There  was 
no  hurry.  She  would  play  cat  and  mouse 
with  this  coup  d'etat  and  settle  the  Stella 
account  at  the  psychological  moment.  She 
placed  the  letter  and  her  notes  in  her  hand 
bag  beside  the  crisp,  opulent  hundred- 
dollar  bills,  and  purring,  humming  a  negro 
ditty,  leisurely  incased  her  slim  figure  in  a 
tailored  suit  of  gentle  gray.  Delilah  was 
strong  on  hats,  and  now  she  asked  the 
mirror  its  opinion  on  half  a  dozen  crea- 
tions, finally  yielding  to  the  glamour  of  a 
wide-brimmed  Parisian  Gainsborough.  It 
was  simple,  the  sweeping  lines  and  a  rich 
plume  giving  it  artistic  grace,  beneath 
which  her  olive  face,  half  hidden,  was 
fascinating. 

Delilah  was  in  high  humor.  She  carried 
the  exultant  flush  of  victory.  She  ad- 
dressed the  groggy  photo  on  the  dresser. 
"How  do  you  like  me,  Toots?  How  do  I 
stack  up  against  Stella?  And  to-morrow 
little  wifie  gets  that  sable — eh,  Tootie? — 
and  Stella  pays  the  bill.  Now  I'm  ready; 
now  I'm  coming  to  join  the  party  at  the 
races."  Below  she  secured  a  taxi,  telling 
the  chauffeur  to  drive  to  the  club  entrance 
of  the  Grapevine  race  course.  When  Lilah 
passed  through  the  gates  to  the  club  lawn 
she  was  almost  swept  off  her  feet  by  a 
stream  of  people  hurrying  from  the  betting 
room.  The  third  race  was  on,  the  horses 
were  going  out. 

The  lawn  was  thronged  with  beautifully 
gowned  women  and  men  dressed  in  good 
taste.  Opening  day  at  the  Grapevine 
course  was  a  society  function.  As  Delilah 
bought  a  program  at  a  booth  the  man,  in 
answer  to  her  question,  said  the  third  race 
was  about  on — two  had  been  run. 

She  mounted  five  steps  of  the  stand,  and 
leaning  against  a  handrail  swept  the  lawn 
with  her  dark  eyes,  looking  for  Owen — and 
incidentally  Stella.  Once  she  fancied  she 
caught  sight  of  him  as  the  crowd  surged 
back  and  forth  as  the  race  was  being  run, 
but  the  next  instant  he  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  human  maelstrom. 

She  sat  down  on  the  step — she  was  less 
conspicuous  now.  But  still  she  could  feel 
eyes  on  her — men's  eyes.  But  she  was  not 
there  to  flirt.  Her  engagement,  the  engage- 
ment of  her  intellect,  was  with  Tootie  and 
his  Stella. 

Presently  across  the  course  the  jockey 
board  swept  upward,  on  its  top,  "Fourth 
Race."  That  was  the  Condor-Drummer 
race. 

Delilah  consulted  her  program.  Yes, 
there  they  were.  No.  1 — that  was  oppo- 
site Drummer's  name  on  the  program,  and 
Kelly  was  the  rider.  No.  2 — that  was  May 
Fly.   So  the  numbers  went  on  down  to  7, 


opposite  which  on  the  program  was  Con- 
dor, and  on  the  board  the  jockey's  name, 
Binkle. 

This  settled,  she  put  the  program  in  her 
hand  bag  and  brought  her  eyes  back  to  the 
gay  throng  that  paraded  up  and  down,  up 
and  down  the  greensward.  Some  were 
seated  on  benches  out  at  the  front  of  the 
lawn,  the  ladies'  parasols,  crimson  and 
green  and  blue  and  black,  making  it  like  a 
picture  of  fairyland.  Everybody  was  smil- 
ing, everybody  was  chattering. 

A  tall,  soldierly  man,  looking  very 
proper  in  his  cutaway  morning  coat,  was 
the  center  of  a  group  of  ladies,  in  his  hand 
a  silk  hat  out  of  which  each  lady  picked  a 
little  folded  paper  with  a  horse's  number 
on  it — it  was  a  two-dollar  pool.  There  was 
an  almost  continuous  stream  of  men  pass- 
ing with  hurried  footsteps  to  the  paddock 
and  to  the  betting  machines — the  iron  men, 
as  they  were  called. 

Down  in  the  paddock  Delilah  could  see 
the  race  horses,  eight  of  them,  being  led 
round  in  a  circle  within  a  railed  inclosure. 
But  Stewart  Owen  was  not  in  sight.  She 
had  failed  to  catch  another  glimpse  of  him. 
Probably  he  was  down  in  the  paddock  at 
Drummer's  stall  consulting  with  Jack 
Andrews. 

Presently,  with  a  little  clutch  at  her  hand 
bag  that  suggested  a  sudden  determination, 
Delilah  passed  down  the  steps,  and  follow- 
ing the  men  she  saw  hurrying  along  with 
money  in  their  hands  was  led  into  a  room 
below  the  grand  stand,  at  one  end  of  which 
were  several  railed-off  passageways  leading 
up  to  the  issuers  of  betting  tickets.  Each 
passage  already  held  a  line  of  eager  in- 
vestors. 

Delilah  ran  her  eye  rapidly  over  the 
wickets  and  took  her  place  in  the  queue 
leading  up  to  the  twenty-dollar  tickets. 
When  by  attrition  she  had  landed  at  the 
wicket  she  passed  through  twenty  one- 
hundred  dollar  bills,  saying  quietly,  "A 
hundred  tickets  on  Condor." 

The  rotund  little  man  behind  the  wicket 
gasped.  He  took  a  startled  look  at  the 
beautiful  Spanish  face  of  Delilah,  then 
counted  the  bills  rapidly  and  passed  her  out 
one  hundred  little  bits  of  pasteboard  bear- 
ing, in  many  places  and  many  designs  the 
number  673.  Deliberately  Delilah  looked 
at  the  number  in  front  of  Condor's  name 
on  her  program.  Yes,  it  was  673. 

As  she  turned  away  those  who  had 
waited  in  the  line  just  behind  followed  her 
with  their  eyes.  One  portly  gentleman 
pursed  up  his  lips  and  whistled,  "Phew! 
Some  bet  honey  girl  put  down!"  A  little 
sharp-featured  man  behind  him  said  in  a 
low  tone:  "That  settles  it  for  me!  That's 
the  owner's  money — that's  a  commission — 


and  when  the  money's  down  Condor  al- 
ways wins.  I'm  goin'  to  switch.  My 
twenty  bucks  goes  on  Condor.  He'll  be 
ten  to  one!" 

"Not  with  that  two  thousand  bet  on 
him  out  of  one  hand,"  the  stout  man  ob- 
jected. "It'll  cut  his  odds  to  sixes." 

When  Delilah  made  her  way  back  to  the 
stand  the  steps  were  crowded,  but  out  in 
front  was  a  bench  quite  empty.  As  she  sat 
there  tapping  the  toe  of  her  shapely  boot 
with  her  parasol  a  casual  observer  would 
have  thought  her  a  very  pretty  woman 
more  interested  in  the  superlative  set  of  her 
exquisitely  tailored  suit  than  in  the  great 
game  of  flying  steeds.  Over  the  heads  of 
the  men  grouped  in  the  paddock  she  could 
see  gay-colored  caps  like  a  detached  bril- 
liant ribbon  floating  toward  the  course. 
The  horses  were  going  out. 

With  her  husband,  Delilah  had  seen  con- 
siderable racing,  and  as  Drummer  passed 
with  his  long  sweeping  walk,  turning  his 
big  honest  eyes  toward  the  thronged  stand, 
the  jockey  and  his  saddle  almost  filling  the 
space  between  the  high  withers  and  power- 
ful long  quarters,  she  knew  that  Condor 
would  have  to  fight  a  stout-hearted  battle 
or  Tootie's  two  thousand  dollars  would 
never  return. 

There  was  a  little  shrug  of  her  lithe 
shoulders,  a  cynical  chuckle  as  she  whis- 
pered, "If  you  win,  Drummer,  Tootie  is 
fined  two  thousand  for  flirting  with  Stella. 
Some  fine,  boy,  but  it's  coming  to  him!" 

From  Drummer  her  eyes  bridged  the 
other  horses  and  landed  on  the  one  with  the 
number  7  on  the  saddlecloth — that  was 
Condor.  A  twitch  of  apprehension  tickled 
her  nerves,  for  Condor  had  no  pronounced 
lines  except  angularity.  He  must  have 
been  seventeen  hands  high;  his  neck  was 
long,  its  length  accentuating  its  leanness; 
the  head  was  just  a  matter  of  bone  and 
skin.  But  the  legs — the  forearm — it  was 
the  forearm  of  a  tiger,  so  big  and  hard- 
muscled — fiber,  steel  sinew,  bulging.  Peep- 
ing below  the  saddlecloth  and  back  qf  it, 
almost  flat  against  the  stifle,  were  ribs, 
barrel  staves — she  could  count  them.  And 
the  thighs,  long,  let  down  until  the  cannon 
bones  seemed  ridiculously  short,  were  like 
the  forearms — gigantic;  the  hoofs  big  and 
round  as  saucers. 

Perhaps  because  Delilah  was  a  woman 
this  suggestion  of  strength  was  comforting. 
This  bizarre  structure  was  somewhat  in 
keeping  with  what  Stewart  had  said — "If 
Condor  is  trying  it's  all  off — nothing  can 
beat  him." 

Granted  that  Drummer  was  what  he 
looked  and  what  Owen  said  he  was,  a 
brave,  good  horse  with  plenty  of  speed,  the 
(Concluded  on  Page  50) 
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"Best  for  every  purpose 


*» 


Grinnell  Speedway 

—  the  glove  that  rests  your  hands 


It  is  surprising  how  refreshingly  restful  Grinnell 
"Speedway"  Gloves  are  to  your  hands.  They  slip  on 
and  off  so  easily  and  fit  so  smoothly;  take  the  tug 
and  strain  off  the  tired  muscles;  add  to  the  pleasure 
of  driving.  These  famous  gloves  have  been  favorites 
for  years  because  of  this.  They  are  made  of  velvet 
colt'skin  and  are  always  soft  and  pliable  —  washable 
in  soap  and  water  or  gasoline — dry  out  "just  like 
new." 

"Speedway"  Gloves  are  unhampered  by  straps, 


buckles  or  any  fastenings — yet  they  go  on  the  hand 
snugly  and  nicely.  Ventilated  or  unventilated,  as  you 
choose.  Like  all  Grinnell  Gloves,  they  are  backed  by 
the  65'year'old  guarantee  —  the  solid,  lasting  rcputa' 
tion  of  an  old,  long  established  glove  company,  proud 
of  its  name  and  jealous  of  the  quality  of  its  product. 
Grinnell  Gloves  can  be  had  for  dress,  work  or  play 
—  for  men,  women  and  children.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  them.  If  he  does  not  have  what  you  want,  we 
will  send  him  a  pair  for  your  approval. 


MORRISON-RICKER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


fRUabUthtd  IS36) 


GRINNELL,  IOWA,  U.  S.  A. 

200  Urill  AVKNUt:.  NFW  YORK  CITY 
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Salary  Increases 
200%  to  400% 

C.  Deusch,  New  York,  N.  Y  400% 

M.  C.  Kockman,  Norwood,  0  400% 

E.  M.  Burleson,  San  Antonio, Tex..  .300% 
W.  F.  Strumke,  Racine,  Wis  300% 

G.  E.  O'Brien,  Akron,  0   300% 

J.  H.  Mack,  Denver,  Colo  300% 

Mr.  Schmidt,  Springfield,  0   250% 

H.  E.  Cabaniss,  Memphis,  Tcnn  235",'/ 

L.  S.  Meyers,  Boston,  Mass  

F.  Wunder,  Cincinnati,  0   227% 

C.  Lausch,  Whitehall,  Mich  220% 

R.  E.  Urfer,  Decatur,  111  200% 

G.  H.  Tibbcts,  Clintonville.  Wis.. .  .200% 
F.  G.  Brummond,  Joliet,  111  200% 

H.  Freichofer,  Dayton,  0   200% 

R.  W.  Hoff,  St.  Marys,  Ga  200% 

H.  G.  Almand,  Lagrange,  Ga  200% 

F.  H.  Hamack,  Washington,  1).  C.  .200% 
O.  Lambdin,  Marshall,  111  200% 

D.  B.  Holwell,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.200% 

VV.  M.  Taylor,  Columbus,  0   200% 

J.  H.  Worman,  Greenville,  Mass.  .  .200% 

H.  R.  Cox,  Knoxville,  Tenn  200% 

L.  P.  Taillon,  Manitoba,  Can  200% 

A.  H.  Satterlee,  Gilroy,  Calif  200% 

L.  C.  Whitten,  E.  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.200% 

■  -  ■ 


Put  Your  Name 
on  This  Roll 

You  want  more  money. 

So  did  C.  Deusch  of  New  York,  M.  C. 
Kockman  of  Ohio,  and  the  other  ambitious 
men  listed  above.  And  they  got  it !  Some  of 
them  400%  increases;  others  200%. 

Possibly  you  can't  get  a  400%  increase 
so  quickly  as  Kockman  or  Deusch.  But 
wouldn't  a  300%  increase  or  even  a  doubling 
of  your  present  salary  be  mighty  welcome? 

You  can  get  more  money  if  you  want  it 
earnestly  enough. 

You  can  do  the  very  same  thing  these 
other  up-and-coming  young  men  did.  You 
can  avail  yourself  of  LaSalle  training,  and 
make  yourself  competent  to  fill  the  big-pay 
position.  You  can  become  an  expert,  a  spe- 
cialist in  some  important  branch  of  business. 
You  can  become  the  man  that  business  must 
pay  well — the  Expert  Accountant  or  the 
Traffic  Manager  or  the  Financial  Expert  or 
the  Law-Trained  man,  or  the  Production 
Manager  or  the  Correspondence  Expert. 

LaSalle  trains  you  in  your  spare  time  and 
trains  you  by  the  Problem  Method,  exclu- 
sive with  this  institution.  Under  this  plan 
you  learn  the  work  by  actually  doing  it  your- 
self under  the  guidance  of  LaSalle  experts, 
which  means  that  you  become  an  experi- 
enced, thoroly  qualified  man. 

Learn  to  Handle  Business 
Problems 

How  well  LaSalle  training  is  thought  of 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  from  50  to 
2,000  or  more  LaSalle  students  and  gradu- 
ates can  be  found  with  each  of  many  of  the 
largest  corporations  in  the  country,  such  as 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Pennsylvania  System, 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  International  Harvester 
Co.,  U.  S.  Steel,  Swift  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

Decide  now  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  train- 
ing and  before  long  you,  like  other  LaSalle 
men,  will  have  greatly  increased  your  earn- 
ing power.  Mark  on  the  coupon  below  the 
course  which  interests  you.  We  will  send 
you  full  information,  includingtheeasy  terms 
of  payment  and  a  copy  of  our  notable  book, 
"Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One" — a  book 
that  will  show  you  how  really  close  you 
are  to  the  big  position,  even  tho  you  may 
not  realize  it.  Let  your  pencil  mark  the 
coupon  now. 

LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 
Dept.  471-R  Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  catalog  and  full  information  re- 
garding the  course  and  service  I  have  marked  with 
an  X  below.  Also  a  copy  of  your  book,  "Ten  Years' 
Promotion  in  One,"  all  without  obligation  to  me. 

□  Higher  Accountancy.         □  Traffic  Management 

□  Business  Management.      —  Foreign  &  Domestic. 

□  Law— Degree  of  LL.B.      □  Industrial  Manage- 

□  Business  Letter  Writing.        ment  Efficiency. 

□  Banking  and  Finance.        □  Commercial  Law. 

□  Personnel  and  Em-  □  Business  English, 
ployment  Management.     □  Effective  Speaking. 

□  Modern  Foremanship.       Q  Expert  Bookkeeping 

□  Coaching  for  C.  P.  A.  &      □  Commercial  Spanish 
Institute  Examinations. 


Name- 


Present  Position- 
Address  


(Concluded  from  Page  48) 

one  to  beat  him  must  be  abnormal.  There 
was  no  question  about  Condor's  abnor- 
mality. 

Two  men  eased  their  saunter  just  behind 
Delilah.  She  heard  one  say: 

"By  gad,  Jim!  Look  at  that  giraffe — 
that's  Condor,  the  horse  you  made  me  put 
a  ten-spot  on.  Just  look  at  him !  He's  not 
a  race  horse — he's  been  yanked  out  of  a  fire 
reel.  I'll  sell  my  ticket  right  now  for  two 
bones.  Wish  I'd  gone  down  to  the  paddock 
before  I  bet." 

They  moved  away. 

But  in  spite  of  this  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
possessed  Delilah.  All  the  long  train  of 
static  happenings  had  guided  her  to  just 
where  she  was,  sitting  there  with  two  thou- 
sand dollars  of  Stewart's  money  on  that 
creature  that  looked  like  a  gigantic  grey- 
hound. If  the  horse  won  she'd  have  to 
take  the  money  home  in  Tootie's  coat 
pockets — if  she  could  find  him.  If  Condor 
lost  Tootie  could  debit  his  Stellas  with  the 
amount. 

A  hand  was  laid  on  Delilah's  shoulder. 
Turning  her  head  she  saw  Owen  and,  just 
behind  him,  Jack  Andrews. 

Perhaps  because  Andrews  was  so  close 
Owen  simply  said:  "Glad  you  changed 
your  mind,  Lilah,  and  came  down.  Let's 
stand  up  on  this  bench  and  watch  the  race. 
They'll  be  off  in  a  minute — they're  at  the 
barrier  now." 

It  was  a  mile  race,  once  around  the 
course,  and  the  barrier  was  just  to  the  left, 
beyond  the  judges'  stand. 

"I'm  watchin'  Binkle,"  Andrews  said. 
"  I  guess  the  monkey's  tryin'  to  get  away — 
there!" 

It  was  Binkle's  eagerness  that  had  shot 
the  camel-necked  Condor  through  the 
webbing. 

The  other  horses  wheeled  and  went  back 
twenty  yards,  while  the  assistant  starter 
picked  up  the  disrupted  web  and  ran  across 
the  track  to  replace  it.  The  starter,  an- 
gered, pointed  his  finger  at  Binkle  and 
bellowed  a  reprimand. 

"Do  that  again  and  you're  fined  fifty! 
Go  back,  go  back!" 

"If  Condor  wins,"  Owen  remarked, 
"he'll  be  ten  to  one." 

Delilah's  black  eyes  dilated. 

"Twenty  thousand  dollars !"  she  thought 
exultantly. 

"No,  he  won't!"  the  patriarch  declared 
emphatically.  "  I  heerd  somethin'  just  five 
minutes  ago  I  don't  like  none  too  well. 
Cooper  told  me  that  Bull  Connors  see  a 
two-thousand-dollar  commission  placed  on 
him,  an'  they  was  smooth  over  it  too.  A 
flash  y-lookin'  dame — looked  like  some  big 
bettin'  man's  wife — coolly  slipped  the  two 
thou  through  the  wicket  under  Bull's 
nose." 

"Then  the  owner's  backin'  him?"  Stew- 
art asked. 

"Nary  a  back — not  here,  to  cut  their 
odds.  There's  been  a  leak.  It  might  be  a 
put-away — that  the  information  was  sent 
out  on  purpose  to  make  it  look  as  though  he 
was  backed  an'  they  don't  mean  to  win." 

This  time  Delilah  felt  more  apprehension 
than  exultation. 

Owen  turned  to  her. 

"See,  wine,  that's  what  we're  up  against. 
Mr.  Andrews  wouldn't  let  me  bet  more 
than  two  hundred  on  Drummer,  and  I 
meant  to  bet  five  thousand." 

The  web,  a  slender  stringer,  was  now  taut 
again.  The  starter  was  bellowing,  "Come 
on,  you  boys!  Move  up  there,  Kelly,  with 
that  horse!" 

The  little  mare,  May  Fly,  excitable, 
temperamental,  was  circling  like  a  dancing 
dervish,  the  assistant  starter  clinging  to  her 
bit  ring,  while  behind,  the  third  man,  with 
his  bull  whip,  was  snapping  at  her  quarters. 

Suddenly,  so  quick  that  it  was  like  a  trick 
with  cards,  May  Fly  straightened,  with  her 
nose  almost  touching  the  barrier.  The 
assistant  starter  released  his  hold  of  the  bit, 
there  was  a  clang  of  metal  in  the  starter's 
stand,  the  web  shot  out  of  view  and  the 
eight  thoroughbreds  sprang  forward  like 
unleashed  hounds. 

The  whole  stand,  with  its  applauding 
thousands,  vibrated  with  a  muffled  roar, 
and  from  the  course  came  the  heavy  drum 
of  pounding  hoofs. 

Like  a  frightened  rabbit,  or  rather  like  a 
whippet,  the  little  bay  mare,  May  Fly, 
shot  to  the  front,  and  at  the  first  turn  lay 
flat  and  smooth  against  the  rail.  At  her 
quarter,  hugging  close,  bobbed  up  and 
down  the  lean,  ugly  head  of  Condor.  As 
they  swung  around  the  turn  the  boy  on 
Drummer  took  him  back  out  of  the  fierce 
wrangle  of  struggling  horses  he  was  in  and 


laid  him  against  the  rail,  two  lengths  be- 
hind the  flying  mare. 

"We  got  the  wust  of  the  start,"  Andrews 
muttered.  "But  the  boy  did  a  wise  thing, 
'cause  the  ol'  hawse  ain't  no  quick  breaker. 
He'll  hang  right  there  an'  none  of  the 
others'll  cut  him  off.  He'll  beat  the  little 
mare.  There  ain't  nothin'  to  it — he'll  out- 
stay her.  An'  Condor's  got  to  run  on  the 
outside  all  the  time  now  till  the  mare 
quits.  He'll  travel  twenty  yards  furder'n 
Drummer." 

Down  the  back  stretch  the  three-cornered 
struggle  swept  on.  The  mare  was  a  length 
in  front  of  Condor;  and  lapped  on  the  big 
horse,  half  a  length  back,  glued  to  the  rail, 
was  the  chestnut,  Drummer. 

"Kelly's  a  purty  brainy  little  cuss,"  An- 
drews muttered  from  beneath  his  focused 
glasses.  "He's  lettin'  Drummer  keep  a 
little  closer  to  the  pace  than  general,  but 
he  don't  mean  to  lose  that  rail  position. 
I  told  him  hot  to  mind  the  little  mare,  he 
could  beat  her  in  the  stretch;  but  he  don't 
calc'late  to  let  Condor  slip  in  ahead  of  him 
when  May  Fly  gives  up,  which  will  be 
about  when  they  swing  into  the  stretch. 
See  him  gettin'  ready?" 

At  the  first  turn  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
oval  the  boy  on  Condor  let  out  a  wrap. 
The  big  dun-colored  horse  lengthened  his 
stride  till  his  nose  was  lapped  on  the  mare's 
quarter.  But  the  chestnut,  too,  had  crept 
up.  His  lean,  outstretched  head  was  at 
Condor's  girth. 

"Well  done,  son!"  Andrews  muttered. 
"That  giraffe'll  never  get  the  easy  berth, 
an'  if  the  mare  don't  swing  too  wide  he'll  be 
blocked.  If  Drummer  can  hold  him  even 
to  the  last  sixteenth  he'll  beat  him  home 
sure." 

Looking  down  the  course  they  saw  the 
splash  of  red  and  green  and  black  and  gold 
of  jockeys'  jackets  swing  into  the  long 
home  stretch  as  if  the  three  leaders  were 
flat  abreast.  The  bay  mare  had  swung  a 
trifle  wide — they  could  barely  see  Condor 
for  her  form.  And  running  so  close  to  the 
rail  that  it  appeared  as  if  the  jockey's  leg 
must  be  crushed  was  Drummer. 

"Here's  where  the  race  is  settled  be- 
tween 'em  two,"  Andrews  muttered. 

And  still  the  little  mare,  now  tiring,  bore 
out  instead  of  coming  straight. 

"Condor's  done!"  Stewart  cried  exul- 
tantly.   "He's  beat!" 

For  the  big  dun-colored  horse  had 
dropped  back — even  there  they  could  see 
it.  Then  his  weird  head  showed  inside  of 
the  bay  mare,  clear  of  her;  and  a  length, 
perhaps  two  lengths,  behind  the  chestnut, 
Drummer,  that  was  still  galloping  with 
that  tireless  stride,  the  jockey  low  crouched 
and  quiet  as  a  sleeping  bird. 

"My  ol'  hawse'll  win — he  can  outstay 
that  camel!"  Andrews  declared.  Then  he 
gave  a  sharp  "Ah,  quit  it!" 

For  suddenly  the  green  jacket  atop 
Drummer  lifted  more  into  view,  the  green 
arms  were  shaking  the  chestnut  up;  and 
behind,  the  giant  Condor,  with  mighty 
strides,  was  coming  like  a  whirlwind. 

"Come  on,  Condor!  Oh,  Condor, 
Condor!" 

Owen  turned  his  eyes  on  Delilah's  face. 
"What's  got  you,  girl?"  he  asked.  "I'm 
backin'  Drummer!" 

He  might  as  well  have  expostulated  with 
the  parasol.  Her  strong  hands  were 
clenched,  her  black  eyes  had  gone  amber, 
her  breast  was  beating  at  her  bodice  like  a 
bird  beats  at  the  wires  of  a  cage. 

Gone  was  all  that  Indian  stoicism, 
broken,  smashed ;  she  was  elemental;  she, 
Delilah,  her  wishes,  the  sable  coat,  more 
diamonds — all  were  embodied  in  that  cry, 
"Condor!  Condor!" 

As  if  the  giant  horse  heard  her,  as  if 
mental  static  pulled  him  forward,  he 
gained  inch  by  inch.  It  was  the  stride,  the 
terrible  long  stretching  of  those  powerful 
limbs;  and  the  boy,  who  knew  him  so  well, 
sitting  there  apelike,  just  steadying  him, 
just  steadying  him. 

The  stand  held  a  roar  as  though  it  were 
a  cage  where  tigers  battled.  On  the  lawn 
men  jumped  up  and  down  like  monkeys, 
trying  to  see  the  combat  over  the  heads  of 
the  mass  that  lined  the  rail.  Some  ran 
and  clutching  at  perfect  strangers  pulled 
themselves  to  a  standing  position  on  the 
benches.  The  air  vibrated  with  tem- 
pestuousness,  with  cries  of  "Drummer!" 
"Condor!"    "Come  on,  you  boy!" 

Once  Andrews  muttered,  "  It's  anybody's 
race!  Drummer'll  hold  him!  Stick,  boy, 
stick— that's  his  final  rush!  Stick  to  him, 
boy!" 

"Condor's  got  him,  uncle!"  Stewart 
groaned. 


"Not  till  the  finish,  son!  Drummer'll 
come  again!" 

For  the  big  durr-colored  horse  was  surely 
in  the  lead. 

Then  voices  were  screaming,  "Drum- 
mer's beat!  The  outsider  wins!" 

"Condor  wins — wins— wins!"  Delilah 
was  almost  sobbing. 

"Well,  I'm  damned!"  Owen  cried  in 
disgust.  "Have  you  gone  off  your  nut 
girl?" 

"No,  he  don't— not  yet,  not  yet!"  An- 
drews muttered.   "Not  yet!" 

The  "not  yet"  was  drawn  out  into  an 
optimistic  cadence  as  the  stout-hearted 
chestnut  responded  to  one  sweep  of  the 
green  arm,  one  sting  of  the  whip  on  his 
ribs.  Half  a  length,  a  foot,  now  his  head 
bobbed  at  the  dun-colored  quarter— but 
look!  The  giant  horse  leaned  toward  the 
rail  as  he  raced. 

"Pinched  off,  damn  him!"  growled 
Andrews. 

The  next  instant  they  were  galloping 
proppingly  opposite  where  the  three  stood 
on  the  bench,  pulling  up. 

Across  the  course  the  numbers  were 
dropped  into  the  little  square— 7, 1, 6. 

Condor  had  won. 

"You'll  object,  won't  you,  Andrews? 
Condor  fouled  Drummer — cut  him  off," 
Owen  said. 

"  What's  the  use?  I  guess  the  best  hawse 
won — he  was  in  the  lead.  The  judges'll 
figger  it  that  way.  No,  I  like  to  win  by 
bein'  fust  past  the  post.  Kickin'  don't  get 
you  nowheres." 

The  lawn  had  turned  into  a  playground 
for  a  disrupted  hill  of  ants.  Men  cantered 
here  and_  there,  turned,  twisted  and  ran 
back  again;  women  tore  up  betting  tickets 
and  threw  them  on  the  grass;  a  florid 
woman  with  face  wreathed  in  a  triumphant 
smile  clutched  at  an  acquaintance  crying: 
"I  had  Condor — two  dollars  on  his  nose! 
I'm  going  to  buy  a  hat  with  the  money!" 

Stewart  held  out  his  hand  to  the  patri- 
arch. 

"Uncle,  I've  got  to  hand  it  to  you. 
Your  hunch  saved  me  five  thousand 
bucks." 

"I  was  a  le-e-tle  afraid,"  Andrews  an- 
swered. "I  guess  Drummer  feels  wuss 
'bout  it  than  I  do.  He  most  hates  to  get 
beat,  that  hawse  does." 

Owen  turned  to  Delilah. 

"You're  a  funny  kid,"  he  said.  "Did 
you  forget  I  was  bettin'  on  Drummer  when 
you  was  rootin'  for  Condor?" 

Before  she  could  answer  across  the  track 
a  red  board  carrying  the  word  "Official" 
was  placed  below  the  numbers  of  the  three 
horses. 

Delilah  ignored  Stewart's  reprimand,  and 
presently  Andrews  was  saying,  "There  go 
the  odds.    Condor  pays  six-forty  to  one." 

Delilah  opened  her  bag  and  taking  out  a 
sheaf  of  cardboard  tickets  handed  them  to 
Owen,  saying,  "Cash  these  for  me,  Tootie 
dear.  I  had  two  thousand  on  Condor." 

A  hundred  below  zero  could  not  havj 
frozen  the  two  men  stiffer  than  Delilah's 
quiet  announcement  did  John  Andrews 
and  Stewart  Owen.  The  old  man  looked 
at  her  out  of  blue-glazed  eyes;  a  big  hand 
held  his  gray  goatlike  beard  in  a  lingering 
grasp  as  though  he  clung  to  a  rope.  And 
he  had  alluded  to  her  as  a  flashy-dressed 
dame! 

Stewart  opened  his  mouth  and  closed  it. 
He  looked  at  the  tickets — all  he  could  hold 
in  his  big  hand — 673 — yes,  that  was  Con- 
dor's betting  number,  and  "$20"  was 
printed  on  each  ticket. 

"Great  Scott,  girl!"  Owen  gasped. 
"You  win  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred! 
Where'd  you  get  the  tip?  " 

Delilah  handed  him  the  copy  of  the 
Stella  telegram,  and  attached  to  it  was  its 
code  meaning  worked  out: 

Condor  in  fourth  race  Saturday  to  win. 
Sure  thing.  Nevada. 

Then  she  passed  him  the  letter  that  had 
lain  sealed  in  his  pocket.  He  read: 

Dear  Friend :  I  ain't  forgot.  I  said  I'd  make 
good.  There's  a  big  commission  here  for  a 
horse  Saturday.  I  inclose  code,  and  will  send 
you  wire  when  I  know  it's  all  right  Friday, 
so's  you  can  bet  it  away  from  the  track.  Don  t 
get  put  off  this— it's  all  in.    Yours  truly, 

Jack  Flannigan. 

"Where'd  you  get  this,  girl?"  Owen 
asked  in  a  tired  voice. 

"It  fell  out  of  your  pocket  after  youd 
come  to  the  races." 

"Why  didn't  you  find  me  and  tell  me? 

"Because  I  saw  you  at  the  station  to 
meet  Stella." 
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What  about 


Most  rooms  in  your  house  should  have 
some  Flat-Tone.  Even  where  you  prefer 
papered  walls,  you  need  Flat -Tone  on  the 
ceiling.  There  are  several  reasons. 

First,  it  protects  the  surface.  It  largely  pre- 
vents the  alternate  absorption  of  moisture  and 
drying  out,  which  causes  unsightly  cracks 
and  seams. 

Second,  it  makes  the  most  sanitary  surface, 
dust  free  and  germ  proof.   You  can  easily 


your  Ceilings? 


clean  floors  but  not  ceilings;  so,  apply  a  sur- 
face which  keeps  itself  clean. 

The  third  advantage  is  in  light.  All  light 
should  come  from  above  to  relieve  eye-strain 
and  give  natural  illumination.  White  Flat- 
Tone  has  greater  light  diffusing  power  than 
any  other  wall  covering.  This  saves  light- 
ing cost,  makes  brighter,  more  cheerful 
rooms,  and  contributes  to  greater  physical 
comfort. 


S-W  MAR-NOT 

Floor  Varnish 

gives  floors  a  beautiful  finish, 
waterproof,  steamproof  and 
practically  wearproof.  Can  be 
used  over  the  lightest  colored 
hardwoods,  linoleums,  etc. 
Cleans  splendidly  with  S-VV 
Floorwipe. 


S-W  SCAR-NOT 
Interior  Varnish 

gives  a  fine  brilliant  finish  which 
does  not  spot  from  steam,  hot 
liquids  or  dishes.  S-W  Velvet 
Finish  applied  over  Scar-Not 
produces  a  beautiful  dull- 
rubbed  effect,  without  the  ex- 
pense of  rubbing. 


S-W  FLOORLAC 
All  around  varnish  stain 

gives  furniture,  floors  and  wood- 
work a  combined  varnish  and 
stain  finish  at  one  painting.  The 
colors  reproduce  hardwood  ef- 
fects; the  varnish  is  tough,  dura- 
ble and  does  not  scratch  white. 


S-W  OLD  DUTCH  ENAMEL 
for  woodwork  and  furniture 

is  the  highest  grade  long  life 
enamel  for  interior  and  exterior 
finishing.  It  comes  in  a  per- 
manent white.  Also  made  in 
ivory  and  French  gray.  Gloss 
or  dull  finish. 


Go  to  the  Sherwin-Williams  dealer  in  your  town 

The  SHeRwiN-WiuiAMS  Co.,  Main  Office:  601  C  anal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  O. 


PRODUCTS 


PAINTS,  VARNISHES,  DYES,  WOOD  PRESERVATIVES, 
CHEMICALS,    INSECTICIDES  and  DISINFECTANTS 
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ORIGINAL 
PEPSIN 


CHEWING 
GUM 


Be  an  Optimist 


It  may  be  difficult  to  exactly  define 
an  optimist,  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
is  the  man  who  has  the  right  of  way. 

If  you  have  found  your  optimism 
diminishing  you  have  found  at  the 
same  time  your  efficiency  decreasing, 
and  that  means  that  it  is  time  to  take 
an  inventory  of  yourself. 

If  you  will  eat  more  slowly,  mas- 
ticate your  food  thoroughly,  chew 
Beeman's  Original  Pepsin  Gum  ten 
minutes  after  each  meal,  you  will 
note  an  improvement  in  your  diges- 
tion and  a  return  to  an  optimistic 
frame  of  mind. 


American  Chicle  Company 
New  York  Chicago 
San  Francisco 
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brought  home  her  virtue  and  some  pious 
maxims  wrapped  up  in  the  covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

But  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth 
had  gone.  European  greed  had  disillu- 
sioned us.  Suddenly  America  became  as 
materialistic  as  Europe.  Our  circular 
insanity  ran  from  zenith  to  nadir.  Our  faith 
became  a  sneer;  our  generosity  waxed 
into  greed;  our  credulity  was  transmuted 
into  a  persecutions  delusion;  we  thought 
the  whole  world  was  trying  to  gouge  us. 
Our  brotherhood,  so  warmly  glowing  be- 
tween the  classes  who  toil  and  those  who 
work,  soured  overnight.  "Hunt  'em  out, 
stand  'em  up  and  shoot  'em  down!"  and 
"Down  with  the  rich"  might  well  have 
been  the  national  slogans  of  our  warring 
classes.  And  the  word  "classes"  began 
to  mean  something  for  the  first  time  in 
America.  A  grand  awakening,  that,  from 
our  lofty  dream  of  1917! 

It  is  into  this  mad  world  of  hate  and 
violence  that  the  mild-mannered  progres- 
sive comes  eagerly  and  innocently  like  the 
idiot  in  the  Tavern,  asking  "What's  all  the 
shootin'  about?  Why  are  all  the  strangers 
in  the  inn?  What  kind  of  a  night  is  this?" 

The  path  of  plain  duty  before  the  pro- 
gressive of  to-day  is  not  blazed.  He  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  wilderness:  a  wilderness  of 
down  timber  of  the  old  world  and  under- 
growth of  the  new.  The  new  heaven  is 
gone;  but  this  is  the  new  earth  with  a 
vengeance !  It  is  hard  to  realize  how  com- 
pletely the  old  order  has  changed;  yet  the 
signs  are  everywhere.  Of  course  politics 
drones  on  and  creaks  in  its  accustomed 
round.  Business  is  going  back  to  its  pre- 
war status. 

If  one's  life  has  no  horizons  but  politics 
and  business — and  their  inter-relations — 
one  would  say,  "Here,  by  God's  grace,  is 
the  clock  turned  back  to  McKinley's  day; 
Harding's  in  the  White  House,  all's  right 
with  the  world!"  And  it  is,  for  the  most 
part,  all  right  with  that  world. 

Jl  Shimmering  Utopia 

Would  you  see  the  signs  of  another 
world,  stroll  around  to  the  first  building 
project  in  the  residential  part  of  your  town. 
Before  it  are  two  or  three  automobiles. 
They  are  1918  models  mostly.  They  be- 
long to  carpenters,  plasterers,  painters  or 
plumbers;  not  superintendents,  but  work- 
men. 

Get  into  the  automobiles  at  five  o'clock 
and  ride  home  with  their  owners.  If  the 
building  project  is  not  in  New  York  or 
Philadelphia  or  Boston  or  Chicago  or  in 
the  congested  district  around  the  great  sea- 
ports, the  automobile  will  head  straight 
for  some  suburb.  Here  are  bungalows, 
thousands  of  acres  of  bungalows;  all  with 
wide  shady  eaves,  cozy  front  porches,  gay 
green  grass  plots,  a  squirting  garden  hose, 
a  garage  in  the  rear  down  a  trim  cement 
drive;  and  inside  everything  advertised  in 
the  great  popular  magazines  — phonographs, 
tooth  paste,  smart  plumbing,  festive  elec- 
tric fixtures,  art  squares,  player  pianos 
and  sets  of  books;  all  bargains,  and  prob- 
ably all  cheap,  but  all  clanging  with  revo- 
lution— social  revolution!  The  toilers  are 
becoming  workers,  and  have  risen  from 
the  muck  of  the  labor  market  of  yester- 
day— a  market  as  dead  as  the  slave  market 
of  the  mid-nineteenth  century — into  the 
ranks  of  the  middle  class. 

The  backwash  of  the  war  has  swept 
much  that  was  noble  from  our  war  lives, 
back  into  the  deep— back  into  our  hearts, 
to  remain  the  shimmering  Utopia  of  an- 
other era — everything  but  the  self-respect 
of  the  skilled  laborer!  And  that  remains. 
In  it  is  the  seed  of  the  new  world. 

To  plant  it  wisely  and  plow  it  well — that 
is  the  job  of  the  progressive  of  to-day. 
Rather  a  large  order  that !  The  tops  of  ten 
years  ago — workmen's  compensation,  the 
eight-hour  day,  prohibition  of  child  labor, 
woman  suffrage,  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, guaranteed  bank  deposits,  rate 
regulation,  and  all  that — still  are  spinning. 
They  will  be  kept  spinning  by  those  who 
tried  to  stop  them  ten  years  ago.  And  the 
new  big  top  stands  ready  to  go. 

The  change  that  came  over  the  industrial 
worker  has  also  come  to  the  farmer.  His 
automobiles  choke  Main  Street  in  every 
town  on  the  continent.  And  with  the 
farmer's  automobile  are  coming  the  hard- 
surfaced  road,  the  village  moving-picture 
show,  the  rural-delivery  box  stuffed  with 


daily  mail — the  home  paper,  the  city  paper, 
the  farm  paper  and  the  magazine — bring- 
ing, with  their  advertising,  divine  dis- 
content into  the  heart  of  the  woman  who 
fifty  years  ago  was  a  peasant's  daughter, 
and  now  is  president  of  the  county  federa- 
tion of  women's  clubs! 

Here  also  is  the  revolutionary  seed  of 
self-respect.  And  those  who  doubt  it, 
those  who  feel  that  the  old  order  is  coming 
back  just  around  the  corner,  who  doubt  the 
permanency  of  the  change,  should  step  into 
the  American  college.  It  is  jammed  to 
capacity.  The  children  of  the  skilled  worker 
and  the  farmer  are  crowding  into  American 
colleges  by  tens  of  thousands.  The  state  uni- 
versities of  the  Middle  West  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  register  their  students  by  the 
thousands,  and  highschools  all  over  America 
are  demanding  more  buildings.  All  because 
the  war  brought  the  farmer  two-dollar 
wheat,  and  the  laborer  an  eight-hour  day 
with  a  dollar  an  hour  minimum.  Prices 
are  going  down;  the  farmer  is  feeling  it 
temporarily;  but  wages  for  the  most  part 
remain  as  they  were.  The  workman  will 
not  go  back  to  the  tenement.  He  is  in  the 
bungalow  and  in  the  middle  class  to  stay. 

Who  Shall  Take  the  Squeeze? 

And  he  and  his  farmer  friend  form  a  prob- 
lem. The  standpatter  solves  no  problems. 
He  forgets  as  fast  as  he  learns.  And 
curiously  enough,  the  problem  may  not  be 
political  at  all.  Indeed  the  American  peo- 
ple aren't  looking  to  politics  as  earnestly 
now  for  the  solution  of  their  problems  as 
they  looked  ten  years  ago.  The  farce  of 
party  government  as  it  was  manifest  in  the 
two  major  party  conventions  last  year  was 
amusing,  but  not  encouraging  to  those  who 
pin  their  hopes  upon  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. The  rise  of  extraconstitutional  or- 
ganizations in  which  the  public  opinion  of 
groups  is  expressed  is  a  significant  thing  in 
the  America  of  the  moment.  The  chambers 
of  commerce,  local,  state  and  national;  the 
women's  organizations — clubs,  federated 
city,  state  and  national;  the  Rotarians; 
the  labor  unions,  city,  state  and  nationally 
federated;  the  farm  bureau  and  its  agricul- 
tural allies — these  bodies  and  similar  groups 
of  men  and  women,  some  local,  some  re- 
gional, others  national — are  much  more  ac- 
curate in  expressing  public  opinion  of  their 
groups  than  Congress  is.  If  once  these 
groups  join — as  they  are  beginning  to  fed- 
erate in  towns  and  cities — an  institution 
will  form  outside  of  government  which  will 
carry  with  it  great  powers.  Possibly  to 
some  such  functioning  nonpolitical  organi- 
zation the  problems  of  the  day  will  come. 
The  traditions  of  high-caste  politics — the 
sort  of  politics  that  functioned  in  the  two 
national  conventions  of  1920 — hamper  free 
action  in  legislative  and  executive  circles 
and  in  courts.  But  men  and  women  in 
their  own  trade  councils — bankers,  miners, 
employers,  clubwomen,  railway  trainmen- 
are  not  hampered  by  precedents  and  cus- 
toms, and  with  their  agreements  as  strong 
as  laws,  it  is  possible  that  the  progressive 
of  to-day  may  ignore  politics  entirely  and 
go  to  the  solution  of  the  big  modern  prob- 
lems through  those  freer  organizations  of 
public  opinion. 

Legislatures,  executives  and  courts  may 
then  be  free  to  whittle  away  on  tariffs,  for- 
eign relations,  taxes,  rivers  and  harbors,  and 
investigations  into  the  palpable  misconduct 
of  their  immediate  predecessors  forever !_ 

The  problem  before  America  to-day,  ris- 
ing above  every  other,  as  the  progressive 
sees  it,  is  the  industrial  problem.  It  is 
social  and  economic.  In  simple  terms  it  is 
this:  First,  keep  wages  at  a  point  where 
the  American  workman  may  maintain  him- 
self at  a  living  standard  which  makes  for 
self-respect  and  independence;  and,  sec- 
ondly, bringing  down  the  price  of  the  things 
produced  by  American  labor  to  a  level 
where  the  average  citizen,  which  must  in- 
clude the  laborer  himself,  can  enjoy  them. 
With  the  farmer  the  condition  reverses 
itself;  he  must  have  a  price  high  enough  to 
leave  him  a  margin  of  profit  great  enough 
to  permit  him  also  to  live  upon  the  higher 
economic  level. 

These  social  needs — the  need  of  self- 
respect  in  the  growing  middle  class — call  for 
a  squeeze  somewhere.  Who  shall  take  it. 
To  try  to  force  the  laborer  and  the  farmer 
back  to  prewar  conditions  will  be  danger- 
ous; to  take  their  sons  and  daughters  out 
(Concluded  on  Page  54) 
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zA  timely  talk  of  interest  to  all 
users  of  structural  wood 
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Congressman  B.  H.  Snell,  of  New  York,  urges 
prompt  action  to  save  the  Nation's 
forest  resources 


f 


C  Harris  &  Ewing 

Hon.  B.  H.  Snell 


One  of  the  most  comprehensive  programs  for 
timber  conservation  yet  presented  is  outlined  in  the 
Snell  Bill,  now  pending  in 
Congress.  The  author  of  this 
bill  says: 

"For  more  than  twenty  years 
the  people  of  this  country  have 
realized  that  one  of  our  greatest 
sources  of  national  wealth— the 
nation's  forests — were  fast  dis- 
appearing. But  not  until  re- 
cently, when  the  beginning  of 
the  end  appeared  in  sight,  have 
we  waked  up  to  the  fact  that 
something  definite  must  be  done  in  the  way 
of  improved  lumbering  operations,  better  forest 
management,  reforestation,  and  proper  preserva- 
tive treatment  of  manufactured  lumber,  if  we  are 
going  to  perpetuate  an  adequate  lumber  supply  for 
the  future  needs  of  the  country. 

"This  is  not  a  matter  which  concerns  some  par- 
ticular section  or  special  class  only.  It  is  of  vital 
importance  to  every  section  and  every  industry. 
It  affects  the  farmer  in  the  rural  districts,  and 
especially  it  affects  the  taxable  assets  of  the  coun- 
try. The  future  cost  and  supply  of  forest  products 
are  of  interest  to  every  citizen." 


Lumber  Famine  Imminent 

\  lumber  famine  will  be  upon  the  nation  within 
nfty  years  unless  a  national  program  of  conser- 
vation is  undertaken  at  once.  The  bill  introduced 
n  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Congressman 
Snell,  of  New  York  (House  Bill  No.  15327),  out- 
ines  such  a  program.  It  provides  for  reforestation, 
protection  against  forest  fires,  scientific  lumbering, 
:he  economical  use  of  forest  products  and  continued 

research  into  wood  pres- 
ervation. Of  these  none 
is  more  important  than 
wood  preservation. 

For  if  the  great  mass 
of  lumber  users  were 
to  employ  simple  pre- 
servative treatments 
with  Carbosota  Liquid 
Creosote  Oil,  conserva- 
tion would  become  a 
fact  now,  substantially 
increasing  our  timber 
resources  during  the 
next  decade. 


Surface  Irtatmtnlt  (two  or  mart 
bruih  coali  of  Carbosota )  at  points 
of  contact 


Wood  Preservation  Simplified 

Carbosota  has  brought  wood  preservation 
within  easy  reach  of  every  lumber  user,  mak- 
ing it  a  simple  home  task,  that  can  readily  be 


performed  by  himself,  right  on  his  own  premises. 

Its  outstanding  feature  is  its  adaptability  to 
non-pressure  methods  of  application.  It  is  pure 
coal-tar  creosote  oil,  specially  refined  to  permit 
effective  use  in  non-pressure  treatments. 

Surface  treatments — dipping  the  wood  or  apply- 
ing Carbosota  with  an  ordinary  paint  brush  or  a 
compressed  air-spray — while  less  effective  are  a 
decided  economy  and  should  be  employed  when 
the  Open  Tank  process  is  not  available.  They 
increase  the  life  of  wood  approximately  30%, 
reduce  the  frequency  and  cost  of  replacements 
and  materially  aid  the  conservation  of  timber. 

The  Open  Tank  treatment  consists  of  submerging 
the  timber  alternately  in  a  hot  and  cold  bath  (or 
hot  and  cooling  bath)  of  Carbosota.  Properly 
applied,  and  when  the  wood  is  not  subjected  to 
severe  mechanical  abrasion,  this  treatment  doubles 
—often  trebles— the  life  of  lumber. 

The  saving  from  pre- 
servative treatments 
varies,  of  course,  with 
the  species  of  wood,  its 
condition  when  treated, 
and  the  location  and 
character  of  construc- 
tion. To  insure  maxi- 
mum benefits  to  Carbo- 
sota users,  this  Com- 
pany maintains  a  free  technical  service.  Advice 
and  assistance  may  be  obtained  without  charge 
by  addressing  our  nearest  branch. 

Why  Non-Pressure  Treatments 

"Pressure"  treated  timber — where  the  preserva- 
tive is  injected  into  the  wood  under  artificial 
pressure— is  produced  by  private  and  commercial 
timber  preserving  plants  whose  output  is  not  now 
available  to  the  average  small  consumer.  In  1919 
less  than  1%  of  the  structural  timber  consumed 
was  treated  by  pressure  processes  and  of  this  but 
a  very  small  fraction  was  available  to  the  general 


Open  tank  process  carbosoting 
plant  for  heavy  timbers  (hot 
and  cooling  treatment). 


Relation,  between  forest  depletion  and 
forest  growth  (in  billions  of  cubic  feet) 
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Diagram  reproduced  from  LoreU  Service  report  of  June  In.  1920.  on 
"Timber  Depletion,  Lumber  Hrlcei.  Lumber  Lxporti."  etc. 


Farmer's  home-made  Open  Tank  process  plant  for  carbosoting  Posts  of 
non-durable  species  (hot  and  cold  treatment). 

public  who  use  in  the  aggregate  more  than  50% 
of  the  annual  production  of  structural  wood. 

From  this  it  is  apparent  that  the  economy  of 
wood  preservation  can  be  realized  —  that  the 
present  tremendous  waste  from  preventable  decay 
can  be  checked— only  through  the  populari- 
zation and  widespread  practice  of  available  and 
convenient  methods  of  creosoting  such  as  non- 
pressure  treatments  with  Carbosota  Liquid 
Creosote  Oil. 

Where  to  use  Carbosota 

Among  the  many  instances  where  Carbosota 
treatment  pays  big  dividends  on  the  small  outlay 
required  for  equipment,  material  and  labor,  are: 

Industrial  Construction — Factories  and  mills,  particu- 
larly the  roof-decks,  sub-floors,  etc.,  of  textile,  paper  and 
other  mills  where  humid  conditions  prevail.  (Open 
Tank  Process.) 

Railroads— Freight  car  construction,  buildings,  and 
miscellaneous  construction  along  the  right  of  way  for 
which  timber  treated  by  pressure  processes  is  not 
available  or  not  required.  Also  roof-decks  of  round 
houses. 

Farms  and  Plantations— Fence  posts,  silo  staves,  and 
the  sills,  foundation  posts,  flooring  and  shingles  of  farm 
buildings.  Poultry  houses,  hog  houses,  and  other  animal 
shelters  are  made  more  sanitary  as  well  as  more  durable. 

Mines — Treatment  of  all  mine  timbers  placed  above 
ground  or  underground  reduces  maintenance  costs 
approximately  50%.  An  Open  Tank  carbosoting  plant 
should  be  standard  equipment  with  every  mine. 

Dealers 

Lumber  and  other  dealers,  by  selling  Carbosota 
not  only  earn  profits,  but  enable  their  customers 
to  obtain  longer  serv- 
ice from  timber. 

By  increasing  its 
durability,  Carbosota 
makes  lumber  the 
most  economical  ma- 
terial for  general  con- 
struction purposes. 

Illustrated  booklet, 
"Longer  Life  for 
Wood,"   sent    free  on 

reque3t.     Please   ad-  „„,.., 

.     1  Unsanitary  lumber  shed  — avoid 

lltLSS  OUT   nearest         loss  due  to  decay  and  infection  of 

nPRe*m  stock  hit  using  Carhotota.  U.S. 

UITltl-*  Dept.  of  Agriculture  photograph. 


Put  up  in  I-  and  5- 
gallon  cans,  aieo  mmtal 
drum*  and  tank  car* 


What  is  Carbosota  ? 

Carbosota  Liquid  Creosote  Oil  is  a  highly  refined 
and  specially  processed  Coal-tar  Creosote,  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  Surface  treatments  (brush 
treatment  or  painting,  spraying  and  dipping),, 
and  the  Open  Tank  process  (hot  and  cold,  or 
hot  and  cooling  treatment).  It  conforms  to 
standard  specifications. 
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Symbols  of 
Official 
Service 

on 

Delco 

KLAXON 

REMY 

Only  United  Motors  Service 
and  its  Distributors  are  au- 
thorized by  Dayton  Engineer- 
ing Laboratories  Company, 
Klaxon  Company,  and  Remy 
Electric  Company  to  display 
these  symbols  and  furnish 
official  service  on  these  well- 
known  products. 

By  means  of  twenty-one  di- 
rect branches  and  several 
hundred  Authorized  Distrib- 
utors, United  Motors  Service 
puts  nation-wide  factory  ser- 
vice and  genuine  parts  at  the 
disposal  of  millions  of  users 
of  automotive  equipment. 


Branches  in 
Following  Cities: 

Atlanta 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Dallas 

Denver 

Detroit 

Indianapolis 

Kansas  City 

Los  Angeles 

Minneapolis 

New  Orleans 

New  York 

Omaha 

Philadelphia 

Portland 

St.  Louis 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

Toronto 


To  Motorists: 

Send  to  nearest  branch  for 
Service  Directory.  This  indi- 
cates where  official  service 
and  the  use  of  genuine  parts 
are  guaranteed. 

To  Dealers: 

Write  now  for  Delco-Remy 
Catalogue. 


UNITED 
MOTOR.S 


[H 


INCORPORATED 
General  Offices  Detroit 


(Concluded  from  Page  52) 

of  college  and  high  school  and  sell  them 
down  the  river,  to  put  the  laborer  back 
into  the  tenement  of  ten  years  ago,  and  to 
put  the  farmer  back  into  the  farm  wagon 
on  the  mud  road — it  can't  be  done. 

Yet  it  must  be  done  if  rent,  interest  and 
profits  are  not  curtailed,  as  matters  stand 
to-day. 

This  is  what  all  the  shootin'  is  about; 
this  is  why  all  the  strangers  are  at  the  inn; 
this  is  the  kind  of  a  night  it  is!  And  this 
is  why  the  little  old  scared  common  people 
are  afraid  to  move,  for  fear  of  stumbling 
into  plutocracy  on  the  one  hand  or  Bol- 
shevism on  the  other!  This  is  why  prog- 
ress is  paralyzed  and  the  progressive,  always 
an  optimist,  stands  with  his  feet  apart,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  squinting  quizzically 
at  the  black  place  where  the  sunrise  ought 
to  be,  wondering  where  Archimedes  hid 
that  lever ! 

Congress  can  pass  laws  on  the  subject 
ad  lib.  without  result.  It's  a  human  prob- 
lem. To  increase  a  man's  self-respect  is  the 
thing  needed — to  make  him  an  American. 
Self-respect  is  the  essence  of  Americanism. 
Americanism  is  not  his  language;  not  his 
patriotism.  It  does  not  consist  in  flag  wav- 
ing and  the  recitation  of  creeds.  An 
American  is  a  self-respecting  citizen  who 
can  look  every  other  human  creature 
straight  in  the  eye  and  tell  him  where  to 
head  in!  Nothing  less.  Indeed  it  is  that 
sublime  impudence  glowing  in  the  faces  of 
an  American  crowd  that  gives  the  crowd  its 
character — differing  from  any  other  crowd 
on  earth.  Good  clothes,  a  decent  home, 
wholesome  food,  a  bit  of  leisure  for  the 
newspaper,  the  park,  the  movie  and  the 
lodge  are  necessary  for  Americanism;  these 
and  one  thing  more — a  steady  job.  Given 
these  things,  he  sits  on  the  moon ;  take  any 
of  these  from  him,  and  he  loses  his  Amer- 
icanism and  develops  a  servile  mind  and 
heart. 

The  present  scale  of  wages  will  let  him 
hold  his  clothes,  his  home,  his  food  and  his 
leisure;  but  what  about  his  steady  job? 
That  steady  job  is  puzzling  the  world.  It  is 
the  theme  of  bitter  discussions  in  shops,  col- 
leges, banks — everywhere. 

Fearless  Loyalty 

Scores,  indeed  hundreds,  of  great  employ- 
ers in  industry — in  the  clothing  trade,  in 
the  farm-machinery  trade,  in  the  railway 
business,  in  a  thousand  small  industries — 
have  worked  out  profitable  plans  to  give 
the  workman  the  American  feeling  of  self- 
respect.  And  given  that  feeling,  which  is 
purely  social,  the  economic  phase  of  the 
problem  will  be  stimulated.  For  the  man 
with  a  steady  job,  the  man  who  has  the 
American  self-respect  in  his  heart,  likes  to 
function  as  a  man,  not  as  an  automaton. 
The  self-respecting  man  may  be  depended 
upon  to  increase  production  and  thus  to  an 
extent  lower  the  price  of  his  article  while 
maintaining  his  own  wage  standard.  That 
is  to  say,  simply  and  in  the  American  lan- 
guage, loyalty  pays  better  than  fear  as  a 
motive  for  speeding  up  production.  The 
fear  motive  has  ruled  industry  since  steam 
came  in  and  began  to  frighten  the  wits  out 
of  the  workmen,  who  expected  to  see  one 
big  machine  taking  away  ten,  twenty,  fifty, 
one  hundred  men's  jobs!  Fear  never  made 
an  American.  Remove  fear,  and  loyalty 
will  come.  Loyalty  as  an  industrial  motive 
will  help;  it  may  solve  the  problem.  It  is 
worth  trying. 

And  to  bring  a  new  spirit  into  industrial 
life  while  helping  the  farmer  out  of  the 
morass  which  disorganized  marketing  and 
distributing  conditions  have  brought  him — 
to  give  the  farmer  a  better  price  and  the 
consumer  a  lower  price — which  is  entirely 


possible  with  some  real  attention  to  the 
subject — these  are  the  big  problems  which 
make  life  for  the  progressive  worth  while. 
To-day,  if  the  task  leads  him  into  politics,  he 
knows  the  game  and  can  play  to  win — not 
offices,  not  control  of  the  organization, 
but  the  end  desired,  the  results  demanded. 
If  the  task  of  the  progressive  takes  him  out 
of  politics,  he  is  well  rid  of  low  company  if 
he  can  function  in  the  other  organs  of  pub- 
lic opinion  that  are  growing  so  rapidly  in 
American  business  and  social  life. 

Platforms,  programs,  caucuses,  primaries, 
conventions,  elections — are  means,  not  ends. 
What  the  progressive  wants  are  results.  Ten 
years  ago  he  went  gunning  for  the  Republi- 
can temple  pharisees;  he  got  them,  and  so 
the  Democratic  temple  pharisees  passed  the 
legislation  which  the  progressive  demanded. 
It  made  no  difference  then.  It  will  make  no 
difference  in  this  struggle. 

These  are  the  problems  as  progressives 
see  them;  not  political  progressives.  That 
cult  passed  when  it  achieved  its  aim.  The 
test  of  a  progressive  is  his  interest  in  getting 
a  broader  life  for  the  average  man.  Con- 
versely, the  test  of  the  standpatter — not 
politically  but  spiritually — is  his  feeling 
that  the  average  man  is  getting  enough  or 
too  much  as  it  is.  The  standpatter's  atti- 
tude toward  industry  is  that  the  workman 
is  wearing  too  many  silk  shirts,  spending 
too  much  money  for  twenty-five-dollar 
shoes,  and  slacking  on  the  job,  which  are 
more  or  less  facts.  The  laboring  man  who 
has  grown  up  under  a  two-dollar-a-day 
scale  of  living,  finding  himself  getting  eight 
or  ten ,  makes  exactly  the  kind  of  fool  of  him- 
self that  the  seventy-five-dollar-a-month 
clerk  makes  when  he  strikes  oil,  holds  up  a 
jewelry  store  or  makes  a  fortune  in  war 
profits. 

The  Standpatter 

Human  nature  is  the  same,  but  the  spirit 
of  joyous  abandon  soon  simmers  down 
in  the  rich  magnate  and  the  poor  laborer. 
Their  sons  and  daughters  merge  into  middle- 
class  thrift  and  respectability  under  Amer- 
ican public  opinion.  But  the  standpatter, 
seeing  the  newcomer  in  the  middle  class, 
begrudges  him  his  entrance,  begrudges  the 
newcomer  his  aspirations — everything  new. 
Loyalty  to  society  is  a  governing  motive. 
It  has  moved  the  world  forward  ever  since 
the  fall  of  feudalism.  It  is  the  essence 
of  Christianity,  the  mainspring  of  democ- 
racy. It  controls  those  who  know  that  they 
have  something  worth  their  loyalty.  But 
fear  makes  good  servants.  And  good  serv- 
ants, and  not  good  brothers,  are  what  the 
standpat  ideal  demands.  The  fact  that 
his  servants  may  become  brothers  with  a 
larger  share  in  the  gross  income  of  industry, 
and  a  voice  in  the  conduct  not  of  business 
but  of  the  shop,  through  legalized  arbi- 
tration, state  adjudication,  collective  bar- 
gaining, shop  committees  or  what  not,  gives 
him  the  cold  chills.  That  fact  obscures  the 
big  truth.  Facts  always  obscure  truths  in 
the  standpatter's  eyes,  and  the  truth  ob- 
scured by  this  fact  is  that  a  brother  will 
work  harder  than  a  servant  and  is  a  better 
man  to  have  around.  We  fraternize  with 
clerks,  bookkeepers,  assistants,  foremen  and 
superintendents,  and  take  their  advice  and 
profit  by  it.  The  overall  marks  the  dead 
line  of  fraternity.  There  whatever  good 
will  comes  is  expressed  paternally.  The 
progressive  would  give  fellowship;  the 
standpatter  would  keep  the  feudal  relation; 
the  one  fostering  self-respect,  the  other 
fear ! 

The  fight  of  the  political  progressive  ten 
years  ago  was  for  what  he  called  social  and 
industrial  justice!  But,  of  course,  Justice 
is  evanescent ;  come  to  where  she  stood  yes- 
terday, and  she  is  on  ahead  to-morrow;  but 
the  pursuit  of  the  hussy  is  the  passion  of 


mankind.  It's  worth  while.  And  the 
chase — ah!  If  the  chase  is  so  exciting,  so 
exalting,  so  stimulating  to  the  heart  and 
mind  of  man,  imagine  what  joy  will  be  ours 
in  the  remote  millennium,  when  we  get  the 
dear  girl ! 

Every  war  brings  its  terrible  reaction. 
Men  cannot  devote  themselves  to  murder 
in  wholesale  for  any  purpose,  however  high, 
without  a  moral  slump.  The  slump  is  the 
price  one  pays  for  the  end  desired.  But  the 
slump  comes  before  the  end  can  be  reached. 
After  the  American  Civil  War,  American 
politics  touched  its  low  ebb  for  three  dec- 
ades. The  end  for  which  the  soldiers  died 
was  not  manifest  for  nearly  a  generation. 
The  slump  came  in  the  scandals  of  recon- 
struction, in  the  debauchery  of  the  civil 
service,  in  the  riot  of  political  and  commer- 
cial crookedness  that  demeaned  the  seven- 
ties, eighties,  and  early  nineties.  Yet  when 
the  nation  shook  off  its  swaddling  clothes  in 
1898,  the  indissoluble  union  stood  revealed, 
a  great  and  desirable  thing.  It  was  worth 
the  cost.  To  forge  a  political  instrument 
that  dominates  a  continent,  capable  of 
holding  in  union  politically,  socially,  com- 
mercially, spiritually,  one  hundred  million 
people,  and  to  let  their  common  aspira- 
tions be  free  to  grow  in  other  centuries,  was 
God's  work.  But  many  old  soldiers  of  the 
sixties  died  long  years  after  their  work  was 
done,  "not  having  received  the  promises." 
To  many  the  nation  that  stumbled  through 
the  seventies  and  eighties  may  have  seemed 
unworthy  of  their  sacrifice;  but  it  was  only 
a  seeming. 

So  to-day,  after  this  great  World  War,  in 
which  we  promised  humanity  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth,  the  prospect  is  low  and 
gloomy.  One  hundred  million  people  are 
starving  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  no  one 
cares  much.  We  are  groaning  under  un- 
thinkable burdens  of  debt,  and  no  one  is 
talking  of  removing  them.  A  dozen  wars 
are  waging,  any  one  of  which  may  ignite  the 
world,  and  no  one  tries  to  stop  them. 
Hatred  and  violence  are  outraging  Russia 
and  the  Near  East.  Fear  is  chattering  the 
teeth  of  middle-class  constituencies  all  over 
Christendom,  and  they  are  gibbering  all 
sorts  of  grotesque  follies.  The  world  seems 
damned;  Christian  civilization  seems  to  be 
tottering  because  a  human  organism  erected 
upon  the  idea  of  altruism  can  no  longer 
function  in  so  cumbrous,  far-reaching  and 
complicated  a  social  body.  We  seem  to  be 
facing  the  decay  of  Occidental  civilization. 

Economic  Self 'Respect 

But  it's  only  the  mulligrubs !  It's  the  re- 
action from  war.  It  was  a  world  war  and  it 
is  a  world  reaction.  But  the  world  will 
right  itself.  And  if  the  new  era  produces 
nothing  more  important  than  self-respect 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  do  the  world's 
rough  work,  the  new  heaven  and  the  new 
earth  will  be  here;  for  self-respect  was  the 
dynamite  that  blew  the  kings  out  of  Amer- 
ica in  '76.  It  established  political  and  social 
equality  in  the  earth.  The  establishment  of 
industrial  and  economic  self-respect — that 
also  is  revolutionary.  That  was  in  the  big 
guns  that  boomed  in  Flanders!  To  jiggle 
down  easily,  evenly,  firmly,  the  self-respect 
which  the  big  guns  blew  into  the  world,  and 
make  the  world  run  smoothly,  normally, 
under  the  existing  political  institutions,  and 
to  keep  civilization  a  going  concern,  paying 
its  regular  dividends  in  health,  education, 
probity  and  eight  per  cent  on  the  invest- 
ment, is  the  job  of  the  progressive. 

Wadein,  ladies  andgentlemen,  the  water's 
fine! 

Editor's  Note — This  is  the  second  of  two  articles. 
The  first,  Why  I  Am  a  Standpatter,  by  Jay  E. 
House,  appeared  in  the  issue  of  The  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  of  January  22,  1921. 
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Result  of  the  Valspar 
Contest  for  Unusual  Uses 

THE  contest  was  a  great  success.  A  flood  of  suggestions  was  received. 
The  members  of  the  Prize  Award  Committee  were  kept  busy  for  many 
lays,  and  after  careful  deliberation  made  the  awards  listed  below. 

Everyone  knows  that  Valspar  is  the  absolutely  waterproof  varnish — that  it 
s  durable,  elastic  and  quick  drying.  As  a  sure  protective  finish  for  floors, 
urniture,  woodwork,  indoors  and  out — for  linoleum,  Congoleum  and  oilcloth 
-Valspar  stands  alone.  And  because  it  is  not  affected  by  hot  or  cold  water, 
alt  spray,  greases,  oils,  gasoline  and  many  acids, Valspar  is  almost  universally 
iccepted  as  the  standard  varnish  for  boats,  railroads  and  airplanes. 

And  now  we  want  to  introduce  a  few  of  the  interesting  new  uses  brought 
brth  by  the  contest.   Lack  of  space  only  prevents  our  listing  them  all. 

Some  of  the  newly  discovered  uses 


Tents,  Awnings  and  Automobile  Tops  — 

everal  letters  told  of  experiences  to  prove  that 
'alspar  not  only  prolongs  the  life  of  these  articles 
>ut  makes  and  keeps  them  absolutely  waterproof 
-that  rolling  or  folding  will  not  cause  Valspar  to 
rack,  check  or  stick. 

Straw  Matting  and  Fibre  Rugs — Waterproofs, 
rotects  from  unraveling,  brightens  and  prolongs 
heir  usefulness  indefinitely. 

For  Trunks  and  Hand  Baggage — "Valspar 
lakes  them  waterproof,  weather-proof  and  wear- 
esistant." 

For  Lamp  Shades — "Valspar  on  Parchment, 
.inen  or  Voile  shades  gives  the  same  transparency 
s  glass — heat  does  not  harm  it,"  writes  a  crafts- 
lan  from  New  York  City. 

For  Rubber  Boots — "My  old  rubber  boots 
/ere  made  absolutely  water-tight  with  Valspar," 
eports  another  Valspar  enthusiast. 

Valspar  for  Tree  Surgery — One  contestant  has 
Dng  used  Valspar  as  a  dressing  in  giving  "first- 
id"  to  trees,  with  absolute  success.  He  also 
ises  Valspar  in  place  of  "grafting  wax,"  and 
tates  that  it  makes  a  perfect  "pruning  paint." 

For  Snow  Shoes  and  Skis  —  A  forest  ranger 
rom  Colorado  tells  us  that  Valspar  is  the  only 
hing  he  has  found  that  will  keep  his  snow  shoes 
nd  skis  in  good  condition. 

For  Insulation — Valsparring  telephone  wires 
olved  the  difficulties  of  a  logging  company  which 
tad  a  private  telephone  system.  No  more  trouble 
rom  grounded  wires  in  wet  weather,  was  the 
nthusiastic  report. 

For  Safes  —  A  Valspar  enthusiast  from  Spo- 


kane, Washington,  has  found  this  waterproof 
varnish  invaluable  in  making  iron  safes  rust-proof. 

As  a  Pipe  Joint  Compound  —  A  mechanical 
engineer  from  Rhode  Island  informs  us  that 
Valspar  makes  an  ideal  joint  compound  in  the 
assembly  of  high  pressure  steam  traps. 

On  Copper  and  Brass  Work — "No  more  ardu- 
ous polishing  after  it's  Valsparred.  Simply  wipe 
with  damp  cloth." 

Blue  Prints  and  Photographs  —"Rain,  snow 
or  excessive  handling — nothing  will  mark  up  blue- 
prints or  photographs  protected  by  flexible,  water- 
proof Valspar,"  wrote  a  Civil  Engineer. 

Many  Other  Uses  — The  contest  brought  out 
the  successful  use  of  Valspar  on  Boots  and  Shoes, 
Crutches,  Clay  Models,  Fire  Hats,  Theatrical 
Posters,  Billboard  Signs,  Gold  Leaf  Signs,  Baskets, 
Radio  Equipment,  Brass  Beds,  Broom  and  Brush 
Handles,  Washing  Machines,  Book  Covers, 
Flower  Pots,  Mirrors,  Watermelons,  Pumpkins, 
Squash,  Oil  Paintings,  Bicycles,  Sleds,  Electric 
Motors,  Automobile  Ignition  Wires,  Dental 
Plaster  Impressions,  Windmills,  Bait  Casters, 
Fishing  Lines,  Snow  Plows,  Storage  Batteries, 
Store  Fronts,  Saddlery  and  Harness,  Surveyor's 
Instruments,  Ice  Cream  Freezers,  Musical  Instru- 
ments, Table  Mats,  Bowling  Pins,  Wooden  Pat- 
terns or  Moulds,  Surfboards,  Cameras,  Incubators, 
Cream  Separators,  Portable  Tent  Cots,  Camping 
Equipment,  Steel  Boats,  Horses'  Hoofs,  Recording 
Instruments,  Toilet  Seats,  Gasoline  Motors,  Farm- 
ing Implements  and  Machinery,  Steam  Boilers, 
Motor  Coils  and  hundreds  of  other  articles. 

For  all  concerned,  the  Valspar  contest  was  a 
great  success  —  and  we  heartily  thank  all  our 
interested  friends. 


The  famous 
Valspar 
boiling  water  test 


List  of  Prize  Winners 

l-ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLAR  PRIZE 

Mr.  G.  G.  Boyd,  88  North  State  Street  Concord.  N.  H. 

2— FIFTY  DOLLAR  PRIZES 

Mr.  Jos.  F.  Schomoegrice.  Foreman  of  Paint  Dept..  Larson  Oldsmobile  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Mr.  Walter  Hesse,  Ocean  Shore  Ry.  Co  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

S-TWENTY  DOLLAR  PRIZES 

Mr.  Bruce  Millar,  S16  West  Ottawa  Street  Lansing,  Mich. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Naylor,  N-411  Hellena  Street  Spokane,  Wash. 

Mr.  Eugene  Pearl.  23  Union  Square  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Thomas.  4521  Georgia  Avenue  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Stuart  Graham.  Mgr.  Aviation  Dept.,  Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  P.  Q.,  Can. 

11-TEN  DOLLAR  PRIZES 

Mr.  Robt.  B.,Andrews,  1207  Ogden  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  D.  R.  Parrish,  Belmont,  Nebr.; 
Mrs.  Delia  Yeomans,  Ex.  Co.  Supt.  Schools,  Oquawka,  111.;  Mr.  M.  E.  Tillinghast,  Mass. 
Steam  Specialty  Co..  627  Park  Ave.,  Auburn,  R.  I.;  Mr.  S.  J.  Richter,  69  Gerry  St.,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.;  Mr.  F.  L.  Hunt,  care  of  Lubin  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Cal.;  Mr.  H.  W.  Parsons.  General 
Electric  Co..  Equitable  Bldg..  120  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  J.  W.  Shaffer. 
948  Albany  St.,  Schenectady.  N.  Y.;  Mr.  O.  H.  Hill,  415  N.  16th  St.,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.;  Mr.  Robt.  F.  Petrasek.  12  Foster  St..  Newark,  N.  J.;  Mr.  Frank  F.  Poley.  Forest 
Ranger,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service,  Pike  National  Forest,  Cascade,  Colo. 

20-FIVE  DOLLAR  PRIZES 

Mr.  Leon  Weintrob,  23  S.  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  Wm.  T. 
Hanson,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Coeur  d'AIene,  Idaho;  Mrs.  Jos.  M.  James,  509  N.  Morton,  Okmulgee, 
Okla.;  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Dept.  of  Public  Works,  Drainage  Commission,  Winnipeg,  Canada;  Mr. 
P.  W.  Holt,  2214  Broadway.  Galveston,  Texas;  Mr.  Chas.  Joel,  2124  Evergreen  Ave..  Chicago. 
111.;  Mr.  J.  E.  Swaysland,  Remington  Arms  Co..  Inc..  122  William  St..  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Marshall,  Ganado,  Texas:  Mr.  W.  H.  Wiggin,  6  Barrows  St.,  Allston,  Mass.; 
Mr.  L.  Torno,  2022  Center  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Dr.  Frank  A.  Woodward.  24881,,  W.  Pico  St.. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Mr.  Erwin  Austin,  Morristown,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  Robt.  Page  Lincoln,  4943 
Dupont  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Mr.  W.  H.  Besarick.  Cathedral  and  Chase  Sts.,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  Mr.  Chas.  P.  Hanley,  International  Power  Boat  Union,  Muscatine.  Iowa, 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Maher,  Thorne,  Nevada;  Mr.  B.  S.  Coggeshall,  37  Gibbs  Ave.,  Newport. 
R.  I.;  Mr.  Chas.  Dillon,  American  Press  Association,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  R.  M. 
HutchlnB,  27  Hill  Park,  Macon,  Georgia;  Mr.  Frank  J.  Lyons,  Box  652,  Buckhannon,  W.  Va. 


150— Two  Dollar  Prizes 


Capt.  P.  Watson,  San  Antonio.  Texas;  Mr.  Chai.  C.  Wales,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.;  MU*  Blanche  11  Hillman,  Akron.  Ohio;  Mr.  F.  II.  Hillman. 
Nashua,  N.  H.;  Mr.  T.  J.  Watkins,  Ouray.  Colo.;  Miss  Marjorie  W. 
Wilson  and  Nell  B.  Schmittel,  Altoona,  Fa.;  Miss  Mary  Fortner.  Little 
Rock,  Ark.;  Mr.  Jos.  M.  Vauichan.  Toronto,  Canada;  Mr.  S.  Davis 
Levin,  Hollii,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  A.  D.  Spooner,  Westlake,  La.;  Mr.  Byron  M. 
Warder,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. ;  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Cole,  Allston,  Mass. ;  Mr. 
J.  Conrad  Hahn,  Wilkinsburg,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Mr.  Wilbert  Anisicr, 
Royersford.  Pa.;  Miss  Ethel  A.  Went.  Frankford.  Philadelphia.  Pa,;  Mr. 
O.  M.  Carpenter,  Derby  Line,  Vt,;  Mr.  Harry  A.  March,  Canton.  Ohio; 
Mr.  Paul  Stuekhart,  Dunrnore,  Pa.;  Mr.  Carol  J.  Storey,  Gastonia,  N.  C; 
Mr.  1).  D.  Rodgers,  Augusta,  Ga.;  Mr.  1'".  Dement,  for  Km  a  de  Melo 
Dement.  Indianola.  Miss.;  Mr.  Kenneth  Close,  Rock  Creek,  Ohio;  Mr. 
A.  D.  Putnam,  Laurens,  S.  C;  Mr,  W.  L.  Favrao,  Springfield.  Mass.; 
Mr.  Mearl  C.  Good  el  I.  Toledo.  Ohio;  Mr  <  has.  K.  Mill.  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.;  Mr.  James  K.  <  reerh.  S«  hen  ley  Park,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Mr.  I^ouis  M. 
Hall.  Milford.  N.  II.;  Mr.  A.  D.  Kiefer.  Washington.  D.  C;  Mr.  M.  B. 
Lowe,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Mr.  Win.  <  >'Donnell,  Temple.  Texan;  Mr.  M.  O. 
Burns,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mr.  A.  B.  Lyhrand.  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Pvt.  W.  A. 
Foley,  Sain  Fordyre,  'lexa*;  Mr.  I  horn. it  Wehh,  (  incinnati,  Ohio;  Mr. 
Arthur  L.  NorvelJ,  Shelby,  Mont.;  Mr.  Marry  D.  Hohson,  Lyons, 
Oregon;  Mr.  J.  B.  lister,  I-os  Angele*.  <  al  ;  Mm,  G.  M.  Coffin.  Seattle, 
Wash.;  Mrs.  R.  A.  Sheffield.  Long  Beach.  Cal.;  Mr.  O.  F.  Richer!. 
I>oudonville,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Fred  S<  hmerhlnn.  Tarentum.  Pa  ;  Mr.  Robt. 
Travelute.  Tuscola,  III  ;  Mr.  Ira  Chase  Koshnc.  Indianapolis,  Ind  ;  Mr. 
Herman  Shetney,  Houghton,  Mich.;  Mr.  Frank  Shapiro,  Brooklyn,  N.  V'.; 
Mr.  A.  S.  Tompkins.  Jr..  Columbia.  S  C;  Mr.  If  Meyer.  Brooklyn. 
N.  V.;  Mr.  F.  F.  Firestone.  Goshen,  Ind.;  Mis-  Virginia  Hurst,  Hilo, 


Hawaii.  T.  H.;  Mr.  R.  B.  Nell,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Mr.  Cheater  A. 
Gewalt,  Breckenridge.  Minn.;  Mr.  J.  K.  Mackie,  Falls  Village.  Conn.; 
Mr.  Wm.  Scott.  Juniata,  Pa.;  Mr.  F.  H.  Floyd,  Covington,  Va.;  Mr.  J.  K. 
Grymcs,  Orange.  Va.;  Mr.  L.  W.  Larkworthy.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Mr. 
Win.  J.  Burner,  Jr..  Lewisburg,  Mr.  Frank  J.  Bchling.  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.;  Miss  M.  Schoenheider.  Chicago,  III.;  Mr.  C.  F.  Christensen,  Wcs- 
sington  Springs,  S.  D.;  Mr.  Henry  C.  Wiseman,  Springfield,  Ohio;  Mr. 
Robt.  L.  Wilson.  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mr.  Cris  A.  Kdwardwen,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Mr.  J.  G.  Mowers,  Akron,  Iowa;  Mr.  K.  Speed,  Louisville,  Ky.; 
Mr.  Lotlla  Newatadt.  Wilmington.  Del.;  Mr.  S.  Wm.  Anderson,  Calcsburg, 
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The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY.  456  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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I'Hr  your  iliulir's  ii.iiih-  and  1  S(  in  xtutnp*.  wr  will  srnil  vein  a  III.  sutnplc  can 
of  Valspar    imioukIi  l<>  finish  a  small  tal>l<-  mi  iliaii.    Mil  mil  tin-  coupon. 
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Your  Name 
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Lpreme 

foiled  Ham 
Canned  Corned  Beef 
Canned  OxTbngue 
Summer  Sausage 


old  meats  furnish  an  easy 

way  to  prepare  many  an 
appetizing  meal :  luncheon, 
supper  or  on  an  outing. 

Let  the  famous  Morris 
Supreme  yellow  and  black 
label  be  your  buying  guide. 
You'll  find  it  on  a  great  vari- 
ety of  good  things  to  eat. 

These  delicious  foods  are 
all  that  the  name  implies— 
Supreme— always. 


MORRIS  &  COMPANY 

^Packers  and  cProvisio?iers 
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That's  what  the  purchasing  agent  of  a 
large  corporation  said.  Blindfolded !  Not 
literally,  of  course !  But  he  had  to  buy  so 
much  on  his  trust  in  the  makers  of  paints, 
oil,  and  especially  leather  belts;  while,  in 
buying  other  goods,  the  quality  could  be 
measured  in  terms  other  than  future  service. 

A  Graton  &  Knight  salesman  showed  him 
that  Graton  &  Knight  engineers  had  investi- 
gated and  classified  every  kind  of  drive  in 
all  industries;  that  they  had  "the  right  belt 
for  the  drive"  in  every  instance;  that  with 
the  enormous  number  of  hides  tanned  in 
the  Graton  &  Knight  plant,  they  could 
choose  the  right  leather — and  then  showed 


him  records  of  Graton  &  Knight  Belts. 

All  this  took  place  a  long  time  ago. 
Graton  &  Knight  supplied  cards  to  record 
the  service  of  the  Graton  &  Knight  Belts 
installed.  And  now  the  records  shown  on 
these  cards  strip  the  bandage  from  the  pur- 
chasing agent's  eyes  when  he  buys  leather 
belting. 

We  will  send  you  a  complete  system  for 
keeping  records  of your  belts ,  no  matter  what 
kind  you  use.  A  free  survey  of  the  belt 
transmission  in  your  plant,  with  detailed  re- 
port and  suggestions  for  lowering  belting 
costs,  will  be  made  by  Graton  &  Knight 
engineers  at  your  request. 


Send  for  Bulletin  No.  101- J,  "Standardized  Leather  Belting" 

THE  GRATON  &  KNIGHT  MFG.  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Oak  Leather  Tanners,  Makers  of  Belts  and  Other  Leather  Products 
Branches  and  Distributors  in  All  Principal  Cities 

Exclusive  Export  Representatives:  Belting  and  Leather  Products  Ass'n,  Inc.,  New  York  City 


Gra  ton  &  Kn  i  oft  t 

Standardized  Series  ^9 

Leather  Belting* 

Tanned  by  us  for  belting  use 
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?onviction  of  Bert's  guilt,  which  lent  a 
crushing  weight  to  the  irony  of  the  events 
:hat  were  beginning. 

But  if  the  rush  of  the  next  score  or  so  of 
lours  had  in  store  for  Judd  a  strange  con- 
ounding,  the  little  man  had  no  premonition 
n  this  moment.  Limping  and  stumbling 
hrough  the  growing  darkness  of  the  night — 
or  that  cloud  from  the  southwest  had  cov- 
ered the  stars  and  there  was  promise  of 
•ain  in  the  air — he  pushed  on  up  the  road 
oward  the  home  of  the  Saladines;  and  his 
ips  moved  in  half-uttered  words  as  he 
vhispered  to  himself  of  what  he  meant  to 
lo.  The  man  had  a  strong  sense  of  the 
Iramatic;  he  had  an  instinct  for  nursing 
rom  each  situation  every  possible  moment 
)f  pleasure  for  himself.  So,  though  his  case 
igainst  Bert  was  sufficiently  complete,  he 
lad  no  notion  of  bringing  it  forth  bodily,  of 
)lasting  the  murderer  with  a  single  stroke. 
Je  meant  to  prolong  Bert's  uncertainty 
ind  doubt  to  the  uttermost;  meant  to  taste 
he  sweetness  of  his  enemy's  misery. 

He  came  to  the  door  of  the  Saladines' 
;itchen  as  the  two  brothers  were  finishing 
heir  supper.  Jim,  who  had  gone  to  the 
Ullage  that  afternoon  on  a  necessary  er- 
and,  had  waited  for  the  mail,  which  brought 
iim  home  late  for  supper  but  made  a  sec- 
»nd  trip  to  the  store  unnecessary.  Bert  had 
upper  ready  when  he  arrived.  While  they 
ite — fish  cakes,  boiled  potatoes,  dough- 
luts,  cheese,  tea — Jim  marked  a  certain 
emoteness  and  abstraction  in  his  brother's 
yes,  and  asked  Bert  how  he  had  spent  the 
iter  noon. 

"Went  down  into  them  Pendleton 
voods,"  Bert  replied.  "There's  tracks 
plenty.  Onebigbuck.andmaybetwo.  And 

see  where  they  been  lying  under  them  old 
pple  trees — last  night,  by  the  sign." 

Jim  nodded,  asked  a  question  or  two  as 
o  details,  and  Bert  elaborated  his  report, 
le  did  not  tell  Jim  that  he  had  stopped  at 
he  Castle  on  his  way  home.  When  they 
ad  finished  eating  they  filled  pipes  and 
ilted  back  their  chairs  for  a  few  moments 
f  rest  before  clearing  away  the  dishes  and 
ttending  to  the  chores  that  still  remained, 
t  was  while  they  were  sitting  thus  that 
omeone  knocked  at  the  kitchen  door,  and 
im  called  an  invitation.  The  door  opened 
nd  Judd  came  in. 

Judd  came  in — and  the  two  brothers 
ose  in  an  involuntary  movement  of  sur- 
prise. The  little  man  had  been  in  their 
houghts  more  than  once  since  the  night 
efore;  they  were  uncertainly  ready  for 
ny  extravagance  on  his  part. 

Jim  said,  "Why,  Judd  " 

The  lame  man  nodded.  He  had  walked 
wiftly  and  his  breath  was  short.  He  asked 
antingly,  "Mind  if  I  use  your — tele- 
hone?" 

He  watched  Bert,  and  Bert  was  frowning, 
im  hesitated,  slowly  assented,  with  a 
esture  toward  the  instrument  on  the  wall. 

"What's  wrong?"  he  asked.  But  Judd 
id  not  answer  him.  Instead  he  went  to 
he  telephone,  turned  the  crank  on  the  old- 
ashioned  instrument,  and  when  the  oper- 
tor  answered  told  her  where  he  was  and 
sked  that  she  get  for  him  Sheriff  Sohier 
t  his  home  in  the  city  on  the  bay,  ten  or 
welve  miles  eastward. 

"Sheriff?"  Bert  ejaculated  in  astonish- 
ment; and  Jim  moved  closer  to  Judd's 
ide,  touching  his  arm. 

But  Judd  still  ignored  him.  He  rang  the 
perator  again. 

"Git  me  Doc  Crapo  while  you're  wait- 
ig,"  he  directed  her. 

There  was  a  delay,  a  rasping  in  his  ear 
rom  the  receiver,  and  then  the  doctor's 
rife  answered.  The  doctor,  she  said,  was 
ot  at  home— would  shortly  return. 

"Tell  him,"  Judd  directed,  "to  come 
own  t'  the  Castle  on  the  Ridge  quick  as 
e  can." 

"Someone  sick?"  she  asked.  But  Judd 
'as  not  yet  ready  to  present  his  sensation. 
Vith  a  sidelong  glance  at  Bert  Saladine  he 
aid  to  the  woman,  "You  tell  him  to  come 
urrying." 

The  sheriff,  the  operator  told  him,  was 
ot  yet  located.  Jim,  at  his  elbow,  fare 
'hite  and  grave,  asked  quietly,  "What's 
appened,  Judd?" 

Judd  shook  his  head,  held  the  receiver 
o  his  ear. 

"Then  git  me  Gorfinkle,"  he  told  the 
perator,  and  he  felt  Jim  stiffen  at  his  side, 
lert  had  moved  back  into  the  dining  room, 
ut  of  sight.  The  undertaker  answered 
romptly  enough;  and  this  time  Judd  told 


(Continued  from  Page  19) 

half  the  truth.  "Down  the  Ridge  to  the 
Castle,"  he  directed.  "  One  of  them  women 
there's  been  killed." 

This  message  given,  he  was  forced  to 
leave  the  instrument,  to  wait  while  the 
sheriff  was  located;  forced  to  yield  to 
Jim's  slow  questions. 

"Who's  killed?"  Jim  asked  steadily. 

Judd  looked  toward  the  door  of  the 
other  room  where  Bert  was. 

"  Not — his  wife,"  he  said.  "The  other — 
the  strange  woman — her  that  used  to  set 
in  the  window  all  the  time." 

"How?"  Jim  demanded. 

"Stuck!  Knife  in  her  throat  like  she'd 
been  a  pig!   Bled  her!" 

"Murdered?" 

Judd  grinned. 

"Sure!" 

"Who  did  it?" 

"He  got  away.  Least,  he  wa'n't  there 
when  I  got  there." 

Jim's  thoughts  settled  on  Judd  himself. 

"Where  were  you?  How'd  you  happen 
to  be  there?" 

"I  heard  the  other  one  yell." 

"Where  were  you?" 

"On  the  road,"  Judd  said. 

"What  doing?" 

The  lame  man  grinned. 

"'Tending  to  my  business,"  he  told  Jim 
Saladine. 

Then  the  telephone  rang,  and  Judd  took 
down  the  instrument  and  found  Sheriff 
Sohier  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire.  The 
sheriff  had  heard  of  the  two  women  in  the 
Castle,  needed  no  explanation  of  their 
identity. 

He  listened  to  Judd's  swift  report,  said 
soberly,  "I'll  come  out  right  away." 

When  the  lame  man  left  the  instrument 
Jim  would  have  asked  other  questions,  but 
Judd  shook  his  head. 

"Can't  stop,"  he  explained  importantly. 
"The  other  one's  alone  down  there.  Got 
to  get  back  to  her." 

He  started  for  the  door,  and  Jim  reached 
for  his  own  hat  on  a  hook  in  the  corner,  and 
called  to  his  brother  in  the  dining  room, 
"Come  along,  Bert,  we'll  go  down." 

Bert,  after  a  moment,  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, but  with  uncertain  feet.  He  came 
slowly  into  the  kitchen,  looked  toward  his 
hat,  hesitated. 

Judd,  who  had  already  stepped  out 
through  the  open  door,  laughed  under  his 
breath  and  with  a  significance  which  Bert 
could  not  ignore. 

The  younger  Saladine  asked  Judd,  "She 
tell  you  to  fetch  me?" 

Judd  shook  his  head. 

"I  asked  her  did  she  want  me  to  bring 
anyone,  and  she  said  she  didn't,"  he  re- 
plied. 

Bert,  who  had  taken  his  hat,  hung  it  up 
again. 

"I'll  not  go  then,"  he  said. 

Jim  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  as 
though  half  minded  to  try  argument;  then 
changed  his  mind  and  stepped  out  after 
Judd,  shutting  the  door  behind  him. 

"All  right,"  he  told  the  lame  man,  "we'll 
go  along." 

He  strode  through  the  dooryard,  turned 
along  the  Ridge  Road  toward  the  Castle, 
and  the  little  man  stumped  breathlessly  at 
his  heels.  Judd  was  well  satisfied  with 
events  thus  far.  He  had  watched  Bert 
acutely,  had  marked  the  sullen  light  that 
shone  in  the  man's  eyes.  If  he  had  needed 
convincing,  Bert's  demeanor  would  have 
convinced  him.  Hurrying  after  Jim,  he 
chuckled  to  himself,  licking  his  thin,  dry 
lips  with  a  hungry  relish.  All  went  so 
handily. 

Jim  did  not  pause  in  his  swift  progress 
to  question  the  little  man.  He  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  Judd's  existence;  but  when 
they  reached  the  Castle  it  was  the  lame 
man  who  opened  the  door,  who  went  first 
up  the  stairs,  calling  ahead  to  warn  Mar- 
garet Dale  of  their  coming;  and  he  said  to 
her,  as  he  reached  the  door  of  the  room 
where  the  dead  woman  lay,  "I  fetched  Jim 
Saladine." 

Except  that  her  eyes  were  dry  and  that 
she  sat  erect  and  still  in  the  chair,  she  was 
as  he  had  left  her.  She  looked  up  and 
nodded  faintly  at  Jim's  entrance.  Saladine 
look  off  his  hat  at  the  door  of  the  room,  a 
formality  which  Judd  had  forgotten  both 
at  his  first  coming  and  now.  Judd  imitated 
the  other  this  time;  then  Saladine  crossed 
to  look  down  at  the  dead  woman  on  the 
floor,  and  Judd  watched  him  from  his  place 
by  the  table. 


After  a  moment  Saladine  turned  back 
and  asked  Margaret,  "Is  there  something 
we  can  put  over  her?  "  She  tried  to  speak, 
could  not  find  words;  and  he,  looking  about 
the  room,  saw  a  dark  tapestry  cover  upon  a 
couch  at  one  side,  and  walked  toward  it 
and  asked  "This?"  She  nodded,  and  he 
spread  the  thing  across  the  body. 

There  seemed  no  more  for  any  of  them 
to  say — they  said  nothing.  Margaret  sat 
by  the  table;  Judd  stood  near  the  door, 
leaning  there.  Jim  raised  the  blind  which 
Judd  had  lowered,  and  remained  by  the 
window,  striving  to  look  out  along  the 
road.  But  he  could  see  nothing,  and  they 
had  no  warning  that  anyone  was  near  till 
footsteps  sounded  on  the  veranda  below. 
Judd  slipped  downstairs  then,  expecting 
someone  of  those  he  had  summoned.  But 
the  newcomer  was  Will  Belter,  eyes  shining 
whitely  in  the  darkness,  face  gleaming. 

He  said  huskily,  "H'lo,  Judd!  Whur  is 
she?"  And  as  Judd  stood  to  one  side 
Belter  came  hurriedly  into  the  lower  hall 
as  though  afraid  of  something  that  lurked 
in  the  darkness  behind  him. 

To  one  not  accustomed  to  the  ways  of 
Fraternity  it  might  have  seemed  mysteri- 
ous that  Belter  had  so  soon  heard  of  the 
tragedy;  to  understand  this  mystery  it  is 
only  necessary  to  comprehend  the  function 
in  rural  news-mongering  of  that  institution 
called  a  party  line.  Belter's  telephone  and 
Saladine's  were  on  the  same  wire. 

When  these  two  went  upstairs  they  met 
Margaret  Dale  in  the  hallway.  She  passed 
them  without  speaking,  moved  down  the 
hall,  entered  a  distant  room.  She  did  not 
again  reappear.  She  was  not  seen  again 
until  they  sought  her  out. 

Saladine  received  the  coming  of  Belter 
without  comment.  He  knew  his  neighbors. 
The  three  men  settled  themselves  in  awk- 
ward silence  to  await  the  arrival  of  au- 
thority. Only  between  Judd  and  Belter 
were  whispers  now  and  then  exchanged. 
Saladine  held  himself  remote  by  the  win- 
dow. The  body,  covered  and  hidden,  lay 
limp  and  small  upon  the  floor. 

xt 

THE  whole  course  of  the  swift,  stern 
drama  with  which  I  have  to  deal  oc- 
cupied a  space  of  eight  and  forty  hours. 
But  into  that  brief  interval  so  many 
matters  were  crowded  that  each  incident 
stepped  close  on  the  heels  of  the  one  that 
had  gone  before.  Judd's  meeting  with  the 
long-haired  man  on  the  bridge;  his  over- 
throw by  Joe  Suter  at  the  store;  the  kin- 
dling of  his  hatred  against  Saladine.  These 
constituted  the  first  movement  of  the 
tragedy.  Then  the  long  night,  the  day  of 
espionage,  and  toward  sunset  that  quicken- 
ing of  the  tempo  of  events  which  led,  less 
than  an  hour  after  the  sun  was  gone,  to  the 
discovery  of  the  murdered  woman.  The 
sun  had  set,  the  night  before,  as  Judd 
talked  with  the  foreigner  on  the  bridge 
below  Will's  store.  The  sun  had  set,  this 
night,  as  Judd  watched  Bert  Saladine  move 
up  the  hill  toward  the  huge  structure  where 
dwelt  the  wife  from  whom  he  was  estranged. 
And  this  same  sun  in  its  eternal  and  never- 
ending  round,  and  upon  the  final  incident, 
would  set  again,  at  the  end  of  the  day  that 
was  to  come. 

Judd  had  slept  but  little  the  night  before; 
he  slept  not  at  all  this  night;  and  there 
were  others  who  slept  no  more  than  he — 
Margaret  Dale,  in  her  room;  Jim  Saladine 
and  Will  Belter  and  the  others  who  pres- 
ently appeared;  Bert  Saladine  at  home, 
half  a  mile  away.  There  was  no  mood  for 
slumber  in  any  one  of  these.  It  was  the 
edge  of  night  when  Judd  joined  Margaret 
Dale  in  the  room  where  the  body  lay;  it 
was  close  to  an  hour  afterward  that  he 
reached  the  Saladine  farmhouse  to  tele- 
phone. It  may  have  been  half  after  nine 
when  Will  Belter  arrived  at  the  Castle  to 
find  Judd  and  Jim  Saladine  on  watch  there. 
Not  till  toward  eleven  did  the  undertaker, 
Gorfinkle,  appear. 

This  Gorfinkle  was  a  soft,  whispering 
man  with  the  marks  of  his  trade  upon  him. 

Entering  that  quiet  room,  he  gave  to 
each  of  the  others  a  funereal  bow,  said 
solemnly  that  it  was  a  sad  affair,  a  very  sad 
affair,  and  then  moved  toward  where  the 
tlead  woman  lay  beneath  the  covering 
which  Saladine  had  drawn  across  her. 
SaUdlna  stopped  him  wit  h  a  word  of  sug- 
gention. 

"Better  wait,"  he  advised.  "She  was 
killed,  you'll  mind.     Doctor  Crapo  and 


Comfort  of  the  big  car— 

with  "Hasslers" 
on  your  Ford ! 

YOU  won't  envy  the 
owner  of  the  big  car 
when  you  get  your 
Ford  equipped  with  Hassler 
Shock  Absorbers !  You  will 
be  able  to  travel  the  same 
roads,  at  the  same  speed, 
for  the  same  distance — with 
the  same  luxurious  comfort 
— with  the  same  enjoyment 
of  every  mile !  And  you  will 
be  saving  one-third  of  your 
usual  up-keep,  tire  and 
depreciation  costs !  These 
savings  will  quickly  pay  for 
your  Hasslers. 

Any  Hassler  dealer  will 
put  them  on  your  car,  let 
you  use  them  for  10  days, 
then  refund  every  cent  of 
your  money  if  you  are  not 
entirely  satisfied  !  Write  us 
if  you  don't  know  your 
Hassler  dealer. 


this  illustrates  the  Hassler  model  mow 
made  for  the  Dodge  lirothers  Car.  They 
gift  il  luxurious  comfort— ami  add  smart- 
ness to  its  appearance.  Your  Dodge 
dealer  can  supply  you. 


KOHEKT  II.  HASSI.EK,  INC. 

1401  Naomi  St.  ImllunupollH,  Indiana 

Robert  II.  Hassler.  Ltd..  Hamilton,  Ontario 
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CARROTS  and  beets,  lettuce  and  peas 
—  Hoe  a  straight  row,  plant  the  seed 
carefully,  cover  with  earth,  firm  down  — 

And  then  for  a  smoke.  Stretch  first  to  take 
the  kinks  out.  Breathe  deep  of  the  fresh 
spring  air.  Light  up  an  Owl  Cigar  —  re- 
member, the  Owl  Brand  with  the  Brown 
Band  —  fragrant  and  fresh.  Satisfying  ? 
Oh,  neighbor! 

Owls  are  made  right  and  they're  always  the 
same,  because  the  General  Cigar  Co.,  Inc., 
keeps  $3,000,000  worth  of  fine  leaf  constantly 
mellowing  and  curing. 

Gardener,  try  Owl  —  that's  my  advice ! 


INC. 


2  for  15c 

8c  for  1  — Box  of  SO:  $3.50 


NATIONAL  BRANDS 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Sheriff  Sohier  had  ought  to  see  her  before 
she's  moved." 

The  undertaker  rubbed  his  hands,  back- 
ing away  a  little. 

He  said:  "Yes,  so— quite  so.  I  had  for- 
gotten. We  must  wait  for  them." 

Belter  whispered,  with  a  gesture  toward 
the  body,  "I  ain't  seen  her  either." 

He  seemed  to  feel  that  this  established  a 
certain  comradeship  between  him  and  the 
undertaker;  he  kept  by  that  soft  man's  side. 
Saladine  stood  apart,  sober  and  still.  Judd, 
throughout,  remained  by  the  door,  his  quick 
eyes  shifting  from  man  to  man.  Now  and 
then  the  little  man  grinned,  licking  his  lips, 
tasting  his  imminent  and  dramatic  triumph. 
It  was  obvious  that  he  derived  a  certain 
satisfaction  from  the  whole  situation ;  and 
Saladine,  whose  eyes  missed  few  things, 
marked  this,  and  attributed  it  to  the  man's 
native  malice,  and  was  conscious  of  a  keen 
distaste,  not  unmixed  with  pity.  Any  man 
who  is  vice-ridden — and  Judd's  mischief- 
making  was  a  vice — deserves  pity  as  much 
as  he  deserves  contempt;  and  Saladine  per- 
ceived this  fact  and  was  faintly  sorry  for 
Judd.  If  Judd  had  apprehended  this  pity 
he  would  have  been  maliciously  amused. 

These  four  men,  Saladine  and  Judd, 
Belter  and  the  undertaker,  had  hours  of 
waiting  before  the  sheriff  and  Doctor 
Crapo  came.  Sohier  had  been  unable  to 
start  from  the  city  immediately.  His  own 
car  was  in  the  garage  for  repairs.  He  was 
forced  to  secure  another  for  the  trip,  and 
with  that  frugality  native  to  the  New 
Englander,  he  took  pains  to  get  the 
cheapest,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  not  his 
own  pocket  but  the  county's  was  in  ques- 
tion. There  was  a  threat  of  rain  in  the  sky, 
and  he  stopped  to  put  on  his  tire  chains 
in  anticipation  of  a  muddy  drive.  It  was 
after  midnight  when  he  reached  Fraternity; 
and  in  the  village  he  saw  a  light  in  Doctor 
Crapo's  window  and  stopped  there,  to  find 
the  physician  himself  preparing  to  start 
down  to  the  Castle  on  the  Ridge. 

Thus  these  two  came  on  the  scene  to- 
gether about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
By  that  time  other  neighbors  had  gathered, 
the  news  of  the  murder  having  spread 
throughout  the  town;  and  the  sheriff 
found  these  men  grouped  in  the  lower  hall, 
talking  stiffly,  waiting  for  him  to  come. 
Belter  was  with  them.  Gorfinkle  and  Judd 
and  Jim  Saladine  were  still  upstairs.  None 
of  her  sex  had  come  to  bear  Margaret  com- 
pany, for  she  and  the  strange  woman  had 
kept  much  to  themselves,  and  they  had  no 
friends  along  the  countryside. 

It  was  the  physician  who  at  first  took 
command  of  the  situation;  his  functions 
came  before  those  of  the  sheriff.  That 
official  contented  himself  with  bidding  the 
curious  ones  to  remain  in  the  hall  outside 
the  room  where  the  body  lay.  He  did  not 
expel  Saladine  or  Judd  or  Gorfinkle;  and 
because  Belter  had  slipped  upstairs  ahead 
of  him  and  was  in  the  room  when  he  and 
Doctor  Crapo  reached  the  doorway  he  let 
the  talebearer  stay.  These  men  gathered 
silently  to  watch  as  the  doctor  lifted  away 
that  covering  which  Saladine  had  put 
across  the  body  and  began  his  examination 
of  the  dead  woman. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  is  a  day  of 
specialists.  But  this  statement  is  not 
altogether  true;  it  does  not  apply  to  such 
small  communities  as  Fraternity,  where 
one  man  may  and  often  does  play  many 
parts.  Doctor  Crapo,  for  example,  was 
what  is  slangily  called  a  G.  P. — he  was  a 
general  practitioner.  He  was  a  survival 
of  the  days  of  the  family  doctor.  This  is 
no  derogation  of  his  skill;  it  is  rather  a 
compliment  to  it.  This  man — not  extraor- 
dinary, because  the  little  towns  are  full  of 
such  as  he— was  rather  better  at  obstetrics 
than  most  specialists;  he  could  at  necessity 
perform  a  routine  operation  almost  as  well 
as  those  who  made  that  operation  their 
whole  profession;  he  was  able  to  cope  with 
more  than  fair  success  with  the  ills  of  the 
countryside;  he  could,  in  short,  venture 
into  any  of  the  myriad  fields  of  surgery 
and  medicine  with  some  reason  for  confi- 
dence in  his  own  abilities.  In  the  surround- 
ings and  against  the  competition  of  the 
city  he  would  have  been  an  insignificant 
figure;  in  his  own  field  this  man  played  a 
part  that  seemed  to  those  he  tended  to 
have  something  in  it  of  the  divine. 

When  he  removed  the  covering  from  the 
dead  woman  the  doctor  studied  for  an  in- 
stant that  narrow  wound  in  the  throat,  and 
said  abstractedly,  half  to  the  sheriff,  half 
to  himself,  "Jugular.  See  if  there  is  any- 
thing else."  Then  without  stripping  away 
the  silken  garments  in  which  the  dead 
woman  was  clothed,  he  made  a  rapid  but 


nevertheless  a  thorough  examination. 
"Apparently  that's  all,"  he  said.  "Wellj 
it's  plenty." 

The  sheriff  asked  huskily,  "Would  that 
kill  her — right  off?" 

The  doctor  nodded. 

"Couldn't  move;  probably  couldn't 
speak.    Might  have  lived  three  minutes." 

He  had  taken  a  bit  of  cotton  from  his 
black  case.  He  moistened  this  and  began 
to  sponge  the  wound,  wiping  away  the  dark 
stains  which  hid  it,  bending  low  to  examine 
the  tiny  slit  in  the  dead  woman's  olive  skin. 
They  heard  him  murmur  something  unin- 
telligible; and  he  leaned  back  on  his  heels 
and  pointed  to  the  gash,  and  said  to  the 
sheriff,  "Curious.  See?" 

Gorfinkle  and  Saladine  were  at  one  side, 
but  Judd  and  Will  Belter  bent  with  the 
sheriff  to  see  more  closely. 

The  sheriff  said,  "Why — I  don't  know. 
What?" 

"A  narrow  blade,"  said  the  doctor. 
"And — it  seems  to  have  had  three  edges. 
See  where  the  skin  is  torn  at  each  end  of  the 
wound,  and  also  it  is  slit  at  the  side." 

Judd  gripped  the  elbow  of  Will  Belter, 
whispered  to  the  man;  and  Belter  ex- 
claimed, "Why,  by  " 

He  caught  himself.  But  the  sheriff  had 
heard  him,  looked  at  Will  steadily  and  asked, 
"What's  the  matter?" 

Belter  was  confused.  His  eyes  turned 
sidewise  toward  Jim  Saladine.  He  did  not 
at  once  reply,  and  the  sheriff  insisted, 
"Ever  see  a  knife  like  that?  That  what 
you're  thinking?" 

Will  tried  to  laugh.  He  looked  to  Judd 
for  support,  but  Judd  had  moved  back,  was 
watching  Jim  Saladine.  So  was  Will.  Not 
unnaturally,  the  sheriff's  eyes  swung  that 
way.  "What's  the  idea  anyway?"  he  de- 
manded. 

They  could  see  that  Saladine's  face  was 
stiff  and  pale.  Yet  his  voice  was  steady 
enough. 

"Why,  sheriff,"  he  replied,  "I  guess 
they're  thinking  of  a  knife  my  brother's 
got." 

"Bert?"   the   sheriff   exclaimed,  and 
Saladine  nodded. 
"Yeah." 

Sohier  hesitated,  brow  clouded. 
"Didn't  he  marry  this  other  woman 't 
lives  here?" 
"Yes." 

' '  Quarreled  ?   Separated  ? ' ' 

Jim  nodded.  Sohier  coughed,  swung 
back  toward  the  physician.  Judd's  little 
eyes  were  shining  in  the  dimly  lighted  room. 
Doctor  Crapo  was  continuing  his  examina- 
tion. 

But  he  found  nothing  more.  There  was 
nothing  more  to  discover ;  nothing  but  that 
tiny  aperture  in  the  slender  throat  through 
which  a  life  had  spilled  away.  When  the 
doctor  was  done  he  helped  Gorfinkle  lift 
the  body  to  the  couch  against  the  wall.  It 
was  Judd  who  pointed  out  that  the  silken 
cord  which  had  served  the  woman  as  sash 
was  missing. 

"Gone  when  I  came,"  he  explained. 
"He  must  have  dragged  it  off  of  her.  It 
ain't  around.   He  took  it  away  with  him." 

They  wondered  why  the  murderer  had 
taken  this  worthless  and  incriminating  bit 
of  silk,  but  no  one  could  suggest  an  ex- 
planation. 

It  was  Judd  also  who  called  their  at- 
tention to  those  dark  stains  on  the  floor 
that  showed  where  the  killer  had  departed, 
his  shoes  smeared  with  the  blood  that  was 
about.  They  were  able  to  follow  these 
traces  halfway  down  the  stairs.  There  they 
disappeared,  too  faint  to  be  seen  in  the 
dirt  from  scuffling  feet  that  had  since 
passed  that  way. 

The  sheriff's  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  little  lame  man's  activity,  and  he  asked 
Judd,  "How's  it  come  you  see  so  much?" 

"I  was  the  first  one  here,"  Judd  told 
him.  "I  heard  the  other  one  yell,  and 
come  in  right  away." 

"You  live  near  here?  Thought  your 
place  was  down 't  Jordan  Pond?" 

'"Tis,"  Judd  agreed.  "I  was  coming 
along  the  road." 

"  What  about?  What  were  you  doing  up 
here?" 

Judd  grinned. 

"A  little  private  business,"  he  said. 
"  I'll  tell  you  when  we're  alone.  No  matter, 
but  I  don't  want  it  getting  round." 

The  sheriff  hesitated— he  knew  Judd  by 
reputation.  But  his  talk  with  the  little 
man  could  wait;  there  was  no  hurry. 

"Guess  we  best  try  to  get  at  this  from 
the  beginning,"  he  decided.  "Where  is  the 
other  woman?  Somewhere  around?  I'd 
like  to  talk  to  her." 


lhe  OWL  jw 
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No  one  but  Judd  had  marked  her  going, 
id  seen  the  door  through  which  she  dis- 
ipeared.  He  offered  to  fetch  her,  and 
Idle  he  went  to  do  so  the  sheriff  came  out 

the  hall  and  said  to  the  curious  folk 
low,  "I  wish't  you'd  all  stay  outside  or 
i  away.  You're  kind  of  in  the  way  here." 
They  obeyed  him,  moving  slowly,  talk- 
g  among  themselves.  He  bade  Doctor 
rapo  remain  behind.   Gorfinkle  was  busy 

his  task  inside  the  closed  room. 
Jim  Saladine  touched  the  sheriff's  arm 
id  asked,  "Mind  if  I  stay?    Other  one's 
y  brother's  wife,  you  know;  and — Bert's 
■en  mentioned  here." 
The  sheriff  knew  Jim  and  valued  him  for 
s  wise  counsel.  He  agreed  heartily,  drop- 
ng  his  hand  on  the  other's  shoulder;  and 
bile  they  waited  for  Judd  to  return  with 
argaret  Dale,  Sohier  asked  Saladine, 
Happen  to  know  where  Bert  was  long 
>out  sunset  last  night,  Jim?" 
Jim  shook  his  head. 

"I  was  to  the  village.  He  was  at  home 
hen  I  got  there,  maybe  half  past  seven." 
e  added  with  slow  honesty,  "He  told  me 
;'d  been  down  in  the  Pendleton  woods 
oking  after  deer." 
Sohier  eyed  Jim  keenly. 
"Them  woods  lie  right  down  below 
?re,  don't  they?"  And  Jim  assented, 
hen  Judd  and  the  woman  came  along  the 
ill  toward  them,  and  the  sheriff  asked: 
Can't  we  light  up  downstairs,  miss?  I'd 
ce  to  talk  to  you." 

She  nodded.  There  were  lamps,  she 
id;  and  a  moment  later  the  sheriff  and 
m  and  the  woman  and  Judd  were  in  the 
g  front  room  downstairs,  two  lamps 
;hted  on  the  table  between  them.  Doctor 
rapo  had  remained  with  Gorfinkle.  Judd, 
mewhat  ostentatiously,  offered  to  with- 
•aw.  He  expected  that  he  would  be  told 
»  remain,  but  the  sheriff  gTavely  assented 
i  his  suggestion,  said,  "Uh-huh.  I'll  call 
)u  when  I  need  you,  Judd." 
Judd,  with  a  faint  sense  that  his  luck 
id  turned,  that  chance  had  thwarted  him, 
ent  obediently  out  to  the  front  porch, 
ut  after  a  moment's  thought  he  was 
ifficiently  satisfied  with  the  passage  of 
rents.  The  sheriff's  attention  had  already 
ten  directed  toward  Bert  by  the  character 

the  wound,  by  the  fact  that  Bert  had  a 
iree-cornered  knife.  Men  had  been  hung, 
ldd  assured  himself,  for  less  than  that; 
it  there  was  more — infinitely  more.  His 
stimony  as  to  Bert's  movements — the 
:tle  man  hugged  himself  with  satisfaction, 
id  sat  down  on  the  steps  beside  a  group 
'  two  or  three  men  who  were  talking  there 
i  low  tones  in  that  darkr  3S  which  heralds 
ie  approach  of  dawn. 

Their  suspicions,  too,  had  been  turned  on 
ert.  He  had  been  heard,  they  reminded 
lemselves,  to  say  he'd  like  to  choke  this 
oman  who  was  now  dead;  he  had  been 
sard  to  threaten  her.  It  is  easy  to  start 
lch  talk  a-going;  it  is  hard  to  stop  it. 
ne  man  now  reminded  them  that  Bert 
as  hot-tempered ;  that  his  bark  was  worse 
lan  his  bite;  that  he  said  much  more 
lan  he  meant;  but  this  objector  was  cried 
own.  No  one,  they  agreed,  would  go 
jund  threatening  to  kill  people  unless 
e  meant  it.  They  wagged  their  heads 
>lemnly  in  this  discussion,  and  the  weight 
f  evidence  against  Bert  grew  with  every 
illing.  Judd  listened,  eyes  gleaming  in 
ie  darkness.  He  said  no  word.  He  was 
Iways  content  with  the  hidden  part  in 
hat  went  forward;  was  well  enough 
leased  that  no  one  should  be  able  to  say 
e  had  spurred  the  sheriff  on  Bert  Saladine. 

The  other  men  were  so  intent  on  their 
wn  talk  that  they  did  not  hear  the  quiet 
pening  of  the  door  behind  them;  but 
udd  heard,  and  looked  up  and  saw  the 
heriff  standing  there.  Judd  stumbled  to 
is  feet.  Will  Belter  stopped  in  midsen- 
ence.  He  had  been  saying,  "  I  heard  him, 
ot  two  days  ago,  swearing  he'd  like 
o  " 

Me  became  conscious  that  there  was 
orneone  behind  him,  and  he  stopped, 
winging  round. 

But  the  sheriff  asked  sternly,  "Heard 
/ho say  what,  Will  Belter?" 

Judd  grinned  in  the  darkness  as  Will, 
tumbling,  and  under  the  compulsion  of 
he  sheriff's  questions,  told  his  tale,  arid 
tuck  to  it,  the  others  standing  silently 
bout.  Sohier  made  no  comment,  only 
ieckoned  to  Judd;  and  the  little  lame  man 
ollowed  him  into  the  big  room.  Margaret 
fas  gone,  but  Jim  Saladine  was  still  there. 
udcTs  eyes  flitted  from  one  to  the  other, 
rying  to  read  their  faces,  wondering 
vhetner  the  woman  had  tola  them  more 
han  she  had  told  him.    He  did  not  believe 


so.  There  had  seemed  no  reservation  in 
her  in  that  earlier  hour. 

The  sheriff  had,  Judd  saw,  some  loose 
pages  of  notes  before  him.  He  arranged 
them,  folded  them,  stuffed  them  into  his 
pocket  as  he  faced  Judd,  and  asked  the 
little  man,  "Well,  what's  your  end  of  this, 
Judd?   What  happened?" 

Judd  said  placatingly:  "Mighty  little  I 
know,  sheriff.  I  was  going  along  the  road 
like  I  said;  and  I  heard  her  yell,  and  came 
in.  She  told  me  she'd  just  found  the 
woman  when  she  yelled;  said  the  blood 
was  still  running  when  she  found  her.  I 
looked  round  the  room — noticed  that  rope 
was  gone  that  the  woman  wore  round  her 
waist.  Miss  Dale  said  she  had  it  on  last 
time  she  see  her.  Looked  to  me  like  the 
woman  had  been  setting  in  her  chair  and 
someone  come  in  that  she  knew,  so  she 
wasn't  scared;  and  he  come  clost  to  her, 
and  then  jerked  that  knife  into  her.  That's 
all  they  was  to  it." 

"Didn't  meet  anybody  on  the  road,  did 
you?" 

Judd  shook  his  head. 

"What  was  you  doing  up  here  anyhow? 
You  haven't  said  that." 

The  lame  man  grinned. 

"Not  thinking  I  stuck  the  woman,  are 
you,  sheriff?" 

The  sheriff  said  seriously,  "Why,  no — 
not  special.  What  did  you  say  you  was 
doing  up  this  way?" 

Judd  hesitated,  and  he  looked  toward 
Jim  Saladine. 

"I'll  tell  you,  sheriff,"  he  said.  "It's 
business,  and  private.  I  don't  mind  telling 
you,  confidential;  and  I  don't  mind  testi- 
fying to  it — if  I  have  to.  But  I'd  just  as 
soon  nobody  but  you  heard  it  right  now." 

Jim  Saladine  got  up  quietly. 

"That's  fair,"  he  agreed.  "Excuse  me, 
sheriff.   I'll  be  outside  if  you  want  me." 

Sohier  nodded. 

"Thanks,"  he  said,  and  watched  Jim  till 
the  door  had  closed  behind  him,  then 
turned  and  met  Judd's  eyes.  "Well?"  he 
asked. 

The  little  man  leaned  across  the  table. 
His  face  was  suddenly  more  deeply  lined, 
but  there  was  a  hot  light  in  his  eyes. 

"Sheriff,"  he  said  in  a  rush  of  words, 
"here's  the  whole  business:  I  had  a  run-in 
at  Will  Bissell's  store  night  before  last 
with  them  Saladines.  I'm  little — I'm  no 
fighter;  but  I  don't  let  any  man  tromple 
me  and  git  away  with  it.  I  set  out  to  get 
even  with  them.  See?" 

The  sheriff's  eyes  were  blank,  hiding  his 
dislike  for  this  gray  man  so  like  a  small  and 
wizened  spider,  sitting  before  him.  But 
some  of  his  distaste  was  in  his  tone  as  he 
replied,  "I've  heard  it  ain't  safe  to  meddle 
with  you." 

Judd  said  with  mock  humility:  "I  got  to 
look  out  for  myself  somehow.  But  I  didn't 
know  what  I'd  do  to  them  Saladines.  I 
aimed  to  find  some  way;  and  so  I  hid  out 
behind  their  house  yest'day  afternoon  to 
watch  and  see,  thinking  maybe  something 
would  come  along." 

Sohier  nodded. 

"Yeah,"  he  said. 

"Something  did  come  along,"  the  lame 
man  told  him,  and  he  paused  and  waited 
till  the  sheriff  bade  him  continue.  Then  he 
spoke  swiftly,  precisely,  giving  times  and 
places  and  events;  and  when  he  had  done, 
answering  the  other's  acute  questions,  he 
amplified  his  tale  and  made  of  it  a  rounded 
and  a  perfect  whole.  Yet,  when  they 
marked  a  certain  growing  light  outside  the 
window,  and  saw  that  dawn  was  coming, 
the  sheriff  was  still  not  fully  satisfied,  so 
that  Judd  leaned  to  ask  insistently,  "  Well 
then,  where  is  Bert,  anyhow?  Funny  he 
wouldn't  come  down  when  his  wife  is 
needing  him  -mad  or  no,  quarrel  or  no." 

"  He  know  about  it?  "  Sohier  asked. 

And  Judd  said  vigorously:  "Sure!  I  told 
him!  Jim  asked  him  to  come  down.  He 
acted  right  funny.  And— he  didn't  come, 
you  notice." 

The  sheriff  was  silent  for  a  little;  then  he 
said  thoughtfully,  "Well,  that  ain't  natu- 
ral, I  will  say." 

[lis  head  turned,  as  though  without  his 
own  volition.  His  eyes  sought  the  window. 
Day  was  coming  more  swiftly  now;  and  he 
could  see,  along  the  Kidge,  the  silhouette 
of  the  Saladine  farm  against  the  sky.  His 
eyes  fastened  on  this  silhouette;  he  seemed 
unable  to  drag  them  away. 


WITH  the  coming  of  dawn,  those  who 
had  sfjent  the  latter  part  of  the  night 
about  the  Castle  where  the  murdered 
woman  lay  began  to  leave,  moving  slowly 


Look  over  your  pantry  shelves 
—your  dressing  table— your 
medicine  cabinet.  Some  of 
the  bottles  or  jars  are  sure  to 
be  protected  with  the  Duplex 
Seal.  Examine  the  contents. 
Fresh  —  uncontamina  ted  — 
their  full  goodness  intact  to 
the  very  bottom.  Because 
with  the  Duplex  Seal  you 
reseal  the  bottle  completely 
every  time  you  put  the  seal 


The  Manufacturer  who 
gives  his  customers  the  Full 
Value  of  his  product  is  the 
man  we  all  like  to  buy  from 


WHEN  you  buy  any  of 
hundreds  of  foods  —  con- 
diments—salad  dressings 
— hard  candies — perfumes  and 
toilet  preparations — household 
remedies  and  specialties — you  pay 
for  packing  them  in  glass,  so  that 
they  keep  fresh  until  you  get  them. 

But  think  a  bit!  You  seldom 
ever  seal  the  jar  perfectly  again 
after  you  once  open  it.  A  little  less 
of  strength — of  flavor — of  fra- 
grance— not  quite  so  mellow — 
partly  dried  out.  (To  say  noth- 
ing of  dust  and  possible  germs.) 

This  is  the  reason  why  hun- 
dreds of  responsible  man- 
ufacturers have  abandoned 
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screw  tops,  corks,  hinged  lids, 
spring  caps  and  the  like  for  the 
Duplex  Seal. 

With  the  patented  Duplex  Seal, 
you  can  hardly  help  resealing  the 
bottle  or  jar  every  time  you  put 
it  back  on  again. 

THE  DUPLEX  SEAL:  The 
simple  seal — off  with  a  quarter 
turn  of  the  wrist  and  on  again 
with  the  same  motion.  Yet  it 
seals  your  bottle  or  jar  perfectly 
and  completely  from  air  and  con- 
tamination. 

A  great  step  forward  and  a 
service  you  have  the  right  to  ex- 
pect from  your  manufac- 
turer. 
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homeward,  talking  as  they  went.  Jim 
Saladine  knocked  at  the  door  to  ask  the 
sheriff  if  he  was  needed.  He  said  he  would 
like  to  go  home  and  get  some  breakfast; 
that  he  would  come  back  if  it  were  neces- 
sary. The  sheriff  bade  him  go. 

I'll  see  you  again,"  he  promised.  "  Call 
on  you  if  I  need  anything."  And  through 
the  window  Judd  saw  Saladine  go  off  up 
the  road  toward  his  home.  Will  Belter, 
talking  volubly,  went  with  him. 

Those  curious  spectators  who  formed  a 
loose  fringe  about  the  outskirts  of  events 
came  and  went  by  ones  and  twos  all  that 
morning.  Sometimes  there  were  a  score 
about  the  place;  sometimes  only  two  or 
three.  Doctor  Crapo  and  Gorfinkle  de- 
parted at  sunrise,  the  undertaker  to  return 
as  soon  as  might  be.  The  sheriff  asked 
Margaret  Dale  if  she  could  give  him  a  bite 
to  eat — he  said  he  wished  to  look  round  a 
bit — and  she  did  so. 

Judd  bethought  himself  of  his  mare  and 
of  the  other  creatures  at  his  farm  that  had 
now  been  twenty-four  hours  without  his 
ministrations.  They  would  be  in  need  of 
him.  The  man's  conscience  discomforted 
him;  he  regretted  that  he  had  given  these 
animals  pain.  He  had  no  regrets  for  his 
part  in  turning  suspicion  on  Bert  Saladine. 
In  that  matter  he  had  acted  as  any  good 
citizen  might  be  expected  to  act.  He  had 
told  nothing  but  the  truth  and  the  whole 
truth  as  he  saw  it;  and  by  that  very  telling 
had  dealt  the  man  he  hated  a  bitter  blow. 
It  was  not  often  that  what  conscience  re- 
mained in  Judd  was  able  heartily  to 
applaud  the  things  he  did.  It  was  not 
often  that  the  paths  of  virtue  so  matched 
his  inclination.  The  mischief-maker  de- 
rived an  added  satisfaction  from  knowing 
that  he  had  acted  rightly;  but  in  the 
matter  of  his  animals  he  did  not  excuse 
himself.  He  had  neglected  them ;  he  must 
hurry  to  give  them  food  and  water.  When 
he  had  done  so  he  might  return  and  watch 
the  progress  of  events  here  upon  the  Ridge. 

Before  he  left,  however,  and  under  the 
eyes  of  those  few  folk  who  lingered  there- 
about, he  came  out  into  the  road  with  the 
sheriff  and  indicated,  without  seeming  to  do 
so,  a  deeply  bedded  footprint  in  the  soft 
earth  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch  opposite  the 
Castle. 

"Right  there's  where  I  see  him  cross  the 
wall,"  he  told  Sohier;  and  the  sheriff 
nodded  gravely,  and  said  "All  right.  Much 
obliged.   I'll  take  a  look  around." 

When  Judd  had  gone,  stumbling  hur- 
riedly along  the  Ridge  Road  and  then 
swinging  across  the  open  land  and  down 
toward  his  farm,  the  sheriff  did  take  a  look 
around.  He  seemed  to  stroll  aimlessly,  his 
eyes  on  the  ground;  he  answered  no  ques- 
tions, asked  none.  But  his  eyes  saw  certain 
things. 

He  located,  for  instance,  half  a  dozen 
footprints  in  a  wet  spot  in  the  meadow 
below  the  barn ;  and  marked  their  location 
on  a  line  between  the  woodland  diagonally 
below,  and  the  door  of  the  barn  itself.  By 
that  route,  Judd  had  told  him,  Bert  had 
come.  These  might  be  marks  of  Bert's 
feet.  In  the  soft  turf  the  sheriff  could 
not  distinguish  outline,  but  footprints  they 
surely  were. 

He  wandered  farther,  found  the  bedded 
grass  where  Judd  had  hidden  under  the 
apple  tree  to  keep  his  vigil.  He  was  able  to 
trace  Judd's  passage  through  the  tall  stuff 
in  the  old  orchard,  to  see  where  the  man 
had  crouched  again  on  the  side  of  the  or- 
chard nearest  the  house.  It  was,  he  saw,  a 
vantage  point  from  which  the  lame  man 
might  have  seen  all  that  he  claimed  he  had 
seen.  This  proof  that  Judd's  story  might 
be  true  began  to  convince  the  sheriff,  almost 
against  his  will,  that  it  was  true.  He 
circled  the  big  house  again,  and  this  time 
crossed  the  road  and  the  wall  into  that 
thicket  of  birch  and  alder,  of  half-grown 
spruce  and  pine  where  Judd  said  he  had 
seen  Bert  disappear.  The  footprint  in  the 
bank  of  the  ditch,  not  so  clear  as  it  might 
have  been  because  of  the  weeds  and  bram- 
bles, was  repeated  here  and  there  inside  the 
wall.  It  was  the  footprint  of  a  small  man, 
and  Bert  was  a  small  man.  So  much  at 
least  the  sheriff  could  see.  He  was  no  ex- 
pert in  such  matters.  He  could  trail  a  deer 
in  three  inches  of  snow,  but  could  hardly 
do  better  than  that.  He  wished  now  for 
Jim  Saladine 's  assistance;  but  he  had 
promised  that  for  the  present  the  fact  that 
Judd  had  seen  the  killer  should  be  a  secret 
between  the  lame  man  and  him.  Never- 
theless, with  what  skill  in  such  matters  he 
possessed,  the  sheriff  traced  the  footprints 
until  they  seemed  to  swing  to  the  right  and 
toward  the  farm  of  the  Saladines;  lost 


them  there  at  last;  cast  about  helplessly, 
gave  up  and  returned  to  the  Castle. 

Toward  noon,  reluctance  in  his  eyes,  he 
submitted  to  the  inevitable.  His  hired  car 
stood  out  by  the  road.  He  cranked  it 
laboriously — for  there  was  a  chill  in  the  air 
this  day,  and  the  sky  was  still  overcast — 
and  drove  jerkily  along  the  Ridge  and 
turned  into  the  Saladine  dooryard.  Jim 
and  Bert  came  out  together  to  meet  him. 
He  alighted  somewhat  clumsily;  and  Jim, 
whose  eyes  missed  few  things  of  impor- 
tance, saw  that  this  clumsiness  was  caused 
by  the  fact  that  the  sheriff  kept  his  right 
hand  in  his  coat  pocket.  And  Saladine 
understood.  Nevertheless,  he  urged  cour- 
teously, "  Come  in,  sheriff,  and  have  a  bite 
with  us." 

Sohier  shook  his  head,  his  eyes  on  the 
younger  brother. 

"Bert,"  he  said,  "you  are  a  durned  fool. 
What  did  you  go  and  do  it  for?  " 

There  was  no  surprise  in  Bert's  eyes; 
there  was  only  sullen  acceptance  of  the 
situation.  Jim  had  told  him  enough  of 
what  had  passed  so  that  he  was  warned 
what  he  might  expect.  He  shook  his  head, 
said  nothing.  But  Jim  spoke  good- 
naturedly. 

"Now,  sheriff,"  he  said,  "I  reckon  you 
think  you're  on  the  right  track.  I  don't 
blame  you — nor  Bert,  he  don't  either. 
Come  in  and  eat  just  the  same.  Then  he'll 
go  along  if  you  say  so." 

The  sheriff  shook  his  head. 

"We'll  eat  in  the  village,"  he  decided. 
"I  guess  he'd  better  come  now." 

There  was  a  moment  when,  watching  the 
swift  interchange  of  glances  between  the 
brothers,  the  sheriff  thought  he  was  going 
to  need  that  pistol  which  his  right  hand 
gripped.  Then  the  tension  slackened. 

Bert  said  slowly,  "I'll  fetch  my  hat," 
and  turned  toward  the  house.  The  sheriff 
followed  two  steps  behind  him. 

Two  minutes  later,  Jim,  alone  in  the 
dooryard,  watched  the  rattling  car  turn 
and  bump  away.  There  was  infinite 
trouble  in  his  eyes — a  trouble  questioning. 
But  if  he  felt  any  doubt  of  Bert  he  put  this 
doubt  aside. 

"Lord,  no!"  he  said  to  himself.  "Lord, 
no,  he  never  would!" 

When  the  car  was  out  of  sight  he  went 
into  the  house  to  eat  his  dinner  alone. 

Judd  reached  that  lonely  house  which 
served  him  as  home  a  little  after  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  though  he  was 
himself  bitterly  hungry,  he  fed  first  the 
mare,  fed  his  cow,  milked  the  suffering  crea- 
ture and  set  saucers  of  milk  for  the  cats  and 
the  kittens.  Only  then  did  he  brew  coffee 
for  himself,  and  fetch  down  those  tough  and 
enduring  cakes  and  make  a  meager  break- 
fast. When  he  had  done  and  had  cleaned 
away  the  traces  of  his  meal  in  the  ineffec- 
tive fashion  that  was  habitual  with  him, 
he  went  into  the  barn  and  brought  Sue  from 
her  stall  and  hitched  her  to  his  disreputable 
buggy.  The  little  man  was  tired ;  his  lame 
leg  irked  him.  He  was  in  no  mind  for  more 
walking.  Also,  he  was  terribly  sleepy,  but 
there  was  no  sleep  for  him.  His  thoughts 
were  racing,  his  nerves  were  afire.  This  was 
his  day,  and  he  meant  to  taste  it  to  the  full. 

His  tasks  took  time;  his  coffee  was  long 
in  boiling.  When  at  last  he  started  for  the 
village  that  broken  thill  on  his  buggy  gave 
way  at  a  jolt  in  the  old  wood  road,  and  he 
had  to  make  an  emergency  repair  as  best 
he  could.  It  was  after  twelve  o'clock  when 
he  reached  the  village;  but  what  he  heard 
there  made  him  swing  Sue  up  the  Ridge 
Road  and  urge  her  on  to  greater  speed. 
The  sheriff,  they  told  him  at  the  store,  had 
just  driven  through  with  Bert  Saladine. 
Bert,  they  said,  had  been  arrested. 

This  was  Judd's  great  hour— the  hour  of 
his  triumph— and  the  little  man  swelled 
with  it. 

He  did  not  stop  at  Will  Belter's;  he 
passed  the  Saladine  farm  without  a  sign. 
Jim  was  doubtless  there,  but  Jim  could 
wait.  Judd  had  business  first  at  the  Castle. 

What  prompted  Judd  in  that  which  he 
now  proceeded  to  do  is  not  hard  to  guess. 
The  lame  man  was  not  a  fool.  He  knew 
something  of  human  nature.  He  knew,  for 
example,  that  underneath  a  bitter  quarrel 
between  man  and  woman  there  must  al- 
most always  be  a  deep  and  passionate  affec- 
tion. Only  lovers  can  quarrel  adequately. 
He  was  sure  that  Bert  loved  Margaret 
Dale;  he  thought  it  probable  that  she 
loved  him. 

But  he  had  measured  Margaret  in  his 
thoughts  the  night  before;  had  been  sure 
that  if  she  loved  Bert  she  loved  the  strange 
woman  infinitely  more.  There  had  been  a 
bond  between  these  two  women  at  which 


Judd  could  only  guess.  He  was  sure  of  its 
existence,  without  understanding  its  na- 
ture. He  believed,  as  all  Fraternity  came 
to  believe,  that  the  strange  woman  had 
been  responsible  for  that  break  between 
Bert  and  his  wife;  he  believed  that  now  he 
might  make  that  division  absolute. 

His  purpose  was  to  go  to  Margaret  Dale, 
to  tell  her — unless  she  already  knew— that 
Bert  had  killed  the  woman  whom  Margaret 
loved.  Judd's  calculation  was  reasonable 
if  not  accurate.  He  was  assured  that  when 
Margaret  Dale  knew  this  she  would  cast 
Bert  Saladine  out  of  her  thoughts  and  out 
of  her  life  forever.  Because  Bert  loved 
Margaret,  her  abhorrence  would  strike  at 
the  man's  deepest  wells  of  courage,  and  this 
was  to  Judd  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished. 

When  he  reached  the  Castle  he  tied  his 
mare  to  a  tree  beside  the  road  and  spoke  a 
word  or  two  with  those  who  still  lingered 
curiously  near.  He  saw  Gorfinkle's  auto- 
mobile near  the  door,  and  when  the  under- 
taker presently  appeared  Judd  asked  him 
where  Margaret  was.  Gorfinkle  said  she 
was  in  the  kitchen  washing  dishes. 

Judd  went  to  her  there,  knocked  at  the 
outer  door.  She  opened  to  him,  and  he  saw 
that  she  had  been  weeping.  Her  eyes  were 
red  and  swollen.  The  lame  man  wasted  no 
word.  He  said  to  her,  "You  heard  the 
news?" 

She  looked  at  him  a  little  blankly,  shook 
her  head. 

"They've  got  him,"  Judd  told  her. 

"Got— him?" 

"  Man  that  killed  her." 

She  seemed  to  shrink  a  little  away  from 
him. 

"Where?   Who  " 

"  Bert ! "  he  exclaimed,  his  voice  suddenly 
shrill.    "  It  was  Bert  Saladine ! " 

His  own  hatred  was  at  that  moment 
plain  in  his  eyes  for  all  to  see.  He  watched 
till  this  hatred  of  his  enemy  should  be 
mirrored  in  hers.  But  while  he  watched 
there  came  a  strange  and  a  beautiful  change 
in  her  countenance.  It  seemed  to  Judd  that 
the  woman's  grief  disappeared — was  wiped 
away.  Her  eyes  grew  soft  and  tender,  her 
cheeks  were  burning;  and  about  her  lips 
there  twisted  a  wistful,  affectionate  little 
smile. 

She  shook  her  head  at  Judd,  said  slowly, 
"No,  no!  He  never  would ! " 

"Sheriff's  arrested  him,"  Judd  doggedly 
insisted. 

And  not  triumph,  not  hatred,  but  fright 
sprang  into  her  eyes  at  that.  She  cried, 
"Arrested!  Wb~re  is  he?" 

"They've  toe    him  in  to  town." 

She  backed  a  y.  It  was  apparent  she 
had  forgotten  he  v\ras  there. 

"I  must  go!"  she  whispered;  and  under 
her  breath,  "Oh,  Bert,  Bert,  dear!" 

She  fled.  Judd  could  see  the  dishes,  not 
yet  washed,  in  the  sink.  She  had  gone 
through  toward  the  front  of  the  house- 
left  Judd,  shaken  and  disturbed,  at  the 
kitchen  door.  He  could  read  her— had  read 
her.  She  loved  Bert;  there  was  no  shaking 
that.  She  had  forgotten  this  love,  perhaps; 
but  Bert's  peril  had  awakened  her  affection. 
She  would  go  to  him  now,  would  hurry  to 
his  side,  would  seek  to  comfort  him.  And 
Judd  knew  that  this  reconciliation  would  be 
for  Bert  full  recompense  for  the  immediate 
shame  of  his  arrest. 

The  lame  man  had  a  curious  and  alarm- 
ing sense  that  things  were  not  well  with 
him.  This  matter  had  not  gone  as  it 
should  have  gone.  The  orderly  and  natural 
course  of  events  had  been  distorted,  as 
though  by  intervention  of  something  he 
could  not  understand.  He  had  meant  to 
shatter  the  reciprocal  affection  of  these  two 
irrevocably.  Instead,  through  his  action, 
the  rent  in  their  love  had  been  mended. 
He  had  meant  to  part  them  forever.  In- 
stead he  had  brought  them  together.  He 
had  for  an  instant  a  tremulous  feeling  that 
his  intentions  had  been  put  to  naught  by 
some  high  and  silent  power  beyond  his 
comprehending. 

But  the  little  man  shook  off  the  fancy, 
grinned  himself  back  to  confidence.  After 
all,  Bert  was  in  jail,  had  killed,  would  suffer 
for  the  killing.  So  long  as  that  was  true, 
matters  could  not  be  seriously  wrong.  He 
would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  be  able  to 
watch  Bert,  to  scrutinize  the  other's  agony. 
But  Bert  was  out  of  reach. 

Jim,  however,  remained.  And  Jim,  the 
lame  man  knew,  would  be  suffering  perhaps 
more  acutely  than  his  brother. 

He  decided  to  go  up  the  Ridge  and  rub 
salt  in  Jim's  wounds. 

(to  be  concluded) 
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The  Burning  Test 

proves  why  Sunoco  Motor  Oil  eliminates  carbon 


/^RDINARY  motor  oils, 
when  subjected  to  the 
heat  of  combustion,  leave  a 
thick,  sticky  tar  which  ad- 
heres to  cylinder  walls,  pis- 
ton heads,  valves,  etc.,  and 
forms  hard  carbon  deposits. 


Carbon  deposit  —  the  chief  cause 
of  engine  knocks,  pre-ignition,  leaky 
valves,  fouled  plugs,  scored  cylinders, 
broken  piston  rings,  waste  of  power 
and  costly  repairs  — is  largely  due  to 
low-quality  compounded  motor  oils. 

Compounded  motor  oils  are  made  by 
mixing  light  oils  with  heavy  residual 
oils  technically  called  cylinder  stock. 
"The  Burning  Test"  shows  what 


happens  to  a  compounded  oil  in  your 
combustion  chambers.  The  light  oils 
burn  off,  leaving  a  sticky  tar  that  col- 
lects dirt  and  forms  carbon  deposits. 

Use  Sunoco  Motor  Oil  exclusively 
and  you  save  the  cost  of  frequently 
cleaning  out  carbon  and  grinding 
valves  — avoid  costly  repairs  — get 
greater  mileage  on  less  gasoline  and 
oil  — have  a  powerful,  smooth-running 


engine  that  climbs  hills  without  a 
knock  or  a  miss. 

Do  this  at  once.  Have  your  crank- 
case  drained,  cleaned  and  filled  with 
the  Sunoco  type  designated  for  your 
car  by  the  dealer's  "Sunoco  Lubrica- 
tion Guide."  If  your  dealer  does  not 
yet  handle  Sunoco,  send  us  his  name 
and  address  and  we  will  send  you  a 
copy  of  this  guide  free. 


SUN  COMPANY 

More  than  a  million  and  a  half  gallons  of  lubricating  oils  per  week 
Producer,  Refiner,  Distributor  of  Petroleum  Products  Philadelphia 


Branch  Offices  and  Warehouses  in  28  Principal  Cities 


MOTOR  OIL 

TO  THE  TRADE— Write  for  details  of  our  Sunoco  Sales  Plan  and  Lubrication  Service 
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R  A.  in  a  pipe?  Say,  now  you're 
setting  real  words  to  real  music!" 

WHY  —  it's  Prince  Albert  that  made  pipe  smoking  what  it  always 
should  have  been;  it's  Prince  Albert  that  kicks  off  the  lid  and 
lets  you  puff  away  as  much  as  you  like  as  often  as  you  like  —  because  — 
P.  A.'s  patented  process  cuts  out  bite  and  parch;  it's  Prince  Albert's 
quality  and  delightful  flavor  that  keep  a  keen  edge  on  your  smoke- 
appetite  and  send  you  ske-daddling  across  to  the  corner  for  another 
supply — P.  A.'s  so  joy'usly  good! 

Men,  it's  a  great  thing  to  be  fitted  up  all  fine  and  dandy  with  a  jimmy 
pipe  that's  tuned-true  with  P.  A. — whether  it's  garden,  golf  or  some 
other  grand  and  glorious  game  these  glad  spring  days!  And,  take  this 
timely  tip:  if  you  don't  know  what  a  pipe  packed  with  P.  A.  will  mean  to 
your  peace  and  contentment,  go  get  one  quick!  and  find  out!  For  a  fact, 
you'll  want  to  bet  your  stand  of  corn  against  a  hill  of  beans  any  day 
in  the  week  that  Prince  Albert  and  a  pipe  are  the  best  little  old  pals  you 
ever  paired  with,  far  or  near! 


Just  as  that  bird  from  Dogtail  Corners  senses  it:  "when  you're  puffing 
on  a  pipe  jammed  with  P.  A.  you're  going  somewhere!"  And,  as  sure 
as  you're  laying-to  long  enough  to  get  this  news,  Prince  Albert  is  the 
through  ticket  to  the  land  of  happy  smokes! 


PRINCE  ALBERT  is 
ready  for  your  command 
everywhere  tobacco  is  sold. 
Toppy  red  bags,  tidy  red 
tins,  handsome  pound  and 
half  pound  tin  humidors — 
and — that  clever,  practical 
pound  crystal  glass  humidor 
with  sponge  moistener  top 
that  keeps  the  tobacco  in 
such  perfect  condition! 
R.  J.  REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


prince  Albert 


the  national  joy  smoke 


j>RINCE  ALBERT 

0 


CRIMP  CUT 
LONG  BURNING  PIPE 
fOBACCO 


Copyright  1921  by 
R.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
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■en  sent  and  received  by  aircraft  radio  up 

1000  miles,  and  by  radio  telephones  up 

more  than  100  miles. 
An  important  factor  in  aviation  develop- 
er t  as  well  as  manufacture  is  the  naval 
rcraft  factory  at  Philadelphia.  In  the 
rly  days  of  the  war  it  became  apparent 
at  the  Navy,  to  insure  rapid  construc- 
m  and  prompt  delivery,  must  conduct 
!  own  building  program  and  construct 
id  operate  its  own  aircraft  factory.  On 
ily  27,  1917,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
ithorized  its  construction  at  the  League 
land  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia.  Work 
is  begun  early  in  August,  and  on  October 
cteenth  the  first  power-driven  machine 
is  started,  just  sixty-seven  days  after 
ound  was  broken;  within  the  next  month 
e  keel  of  the  first  flying  boat  was  laid, 
id  on  March  27,  1918,  the  first  completed 
achine  was  being  tested  in  flight.  From 
at  time  on  machines  were  rapidly  com- 
eted  and  shipped  to  Europe. 
Since  the  war  the  aircraft  factory  has 
oved  to  be  of  the  greatest  value.  It  is  the 
ntral  manufacturing,  repair,  emergency 
□rage  and  center  for  naval  aircraft.  The 
■erhaul,  repair  and  upkeep  of  all  types 
e  handled  at  this  great  plant.  In  addi- 
m,  $55,000,000  worth  of  aviation  mate- 
tl,  equipment  and  parts  are  stored  there. 

is  the  issuing  depot  for  the  whole  naval 
ronautical  service.  There  are  on  hand 
iout  400  complete  planes,  with  important 
irts  of  probably  300  more;  and  1500 
gines — 1000  Liberty  motors  and  500 
hers  of  various  types. 
The  factory  is  building  giant  air  boats, 
ore  than  twice  the  weight  of  the  NC's. 
lese  latest  machines  are  triplanes,  having 
ree  wings,  with  a  wing  spread  of  160 
et.  Though  in  general  appearance  this 
>w  type  follows  the  lines  of  the  NC,  it  has 
ne  400-horse-power  Liberty  motors  in 
oups  of  three,  each  driving  one  propeller, 

total  of  3600  horse  power,  which  will 
ive  the  enormous  plane,  weighing  60,000 
>unds  in  full  flying  condition,  with  full  fuel 
nks,  2300  miles  without  stop. 

The  ZR  Monsters 

The  first  huge  rigid  airship  ever  built  in 
merica,  the  ZR-1,  considerably  larger 
an  the  British  R-34,  which  made  the 
ansatlantic  voyage,  is  now  under  con- 
ruction  in  the  naval  aircraft  factory, 
ighty  feet  in  diameter,  710  feet  long,  the 
[C-l  has  a  gas  capacity  of  2,700,000  cubic 
et.  It  is  provided  with  six  cars — four 
irryingengines  and  supplies,  and  two  larger 
irs  for  the  operating  crews.  The  living 
larters  are  within  the  rigid  itself.  There 
e  cabins  for  officers,  and  on  each  side  of 
long  center  corridor  are  spaces  for  swing- 
g  the  hammocks  of  the  crew.  The  frame- 
ork  iB  of  duralumin,  an  alloy  of  aluminum 
id  copper,  which  has  the  lightness  of  alu- 
inum  and  tensile  strength  almost  equal 
» that  of  steel. 

The  value  of  the  airship  having  been 
mndantly  proved  during  the  war  and  its 
ist  cruising  radius  demonstrated  by  the 
tlantic  voyage  of  the  R-34,  the  Navy 
epartment  took  steps  to  provide  ships  of 
lis  class  for  our  own  Navy.  As  there  were 
■>  builders  in  this  country  who  could  pro- 
mt such  craft  the  Navy  arranged  to  have 
nilt  in  England  its  first  rigid  airship,  em- 
racing  the  known  advantages  of  German 
instruction  with  improvements  by  British 
■signers  and  our  own  aeronautical  engi- 
f-ers.  Steps  were  taken  at  the  same  time 
>  utilize  this  experience  in  building  air- 
iips  in  this  country,  so  that  all  future 
aft  of  the  kind  could  be  made  in  America. 
The  ship  built  in  England,  larger  than 
riy  now  in  use,  is  nearing  completion,  and 
ill  sail  for  the  United  States  early  in  the 
iming  summer.  Popularly  known  as  the 
.-38,  a  refinement  and  enlargement  of 
ie  K-34,  thisship  is  designated  by  t  he  Navy 
<  the  ZR-2.  American  naval  aviators  and 
lechanics,  now  in  training  at  ffowden, 
ngland,  will  bring  the  giant  airship  to  this 
mntry. 

To  house  these  huge  ships  it  was  neces- 
iry  to  design  hangars  of  unprecedented 
ze.  At  Lakehurst,  New  Jersey,  there  is 
eing  pushed  to  completion  a  double  hangar 
50  feet  wide,  943  feet  long  and  172  feet 
igh,  it  being  200  feet  from  the  ground  to 
ie  monitor  on  the  roof.  The  inside  di- 
lensions  are  252  by  803  feet,  giving  the 
irgest  clear  roof  area  of  any  structure  in 
nis  country.    The  entire  United  States 


(Continued  from  Page  17) 

Capitol,  with  the  exception  of  the  dome, 
could  be  placed  inside  the  hangar.  The  in- 
side volume  is  six  times  that  of  the  union 
railway  station  in  Washington,  seven  times 
the  volume  of  New  York's  tallest  sky- 
scraper, the  Woolworth  Building.  Two 
battleships  could  sail  through  the  hangar 
side  by  side. 

The  building  is  so  designed  that  an  addi- 
tional 200  feet  may  be  added  to  its  length 
to  accommodate  any  increase  in  size  of  air- 
ships in  the  future.  The  double  entrance 
door  has  two  leaves,  each  177  feet  high  and 
136  feet  wide.  When  fully  opened  their 
upper  contour  forms  an  unbroken  arch  out- 
line with  the  roof  of  the  building,  the  whole 
providing  a  windbreak  nearly  600  feet 
wide,  increasing  the  safety  of  landing  and 
releasing  the  airships.  A  twelve-story 
building  with  a  frontage  of  135  feet  could 
be  placed  within  the  hangar  through  the 
space  covered  by  either  of  these  doors. 

The  Lakehurst  station  includes  barracks 
for  500  enlisted  men,  a  power  plant,  a 
hydrogen  plant  with  capacity  of  60,000 
cubic  feet  a  day,  and  a  gas  holder  of  1,000,- 
000  cubic  feet  capacity.  The  entire  landing 
field  comprises  1400  acres. 

An  additional  hangar  to  house  one  rigid 
of  the  ZR  type  is  being  provided  at  the 
naval  air  station  at  Cape  May,  New  Jersey. 
Congress  has  made  appropriations  for  the 
erection  of  another  hangar,  of  the  same  size 
and  design  as  that  at  Lakehurst,  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  site  for  which  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  It  is  the  intention  to 
assign  one  of  these  airships  to  the  Pacific 
and  the  other  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Fire  has  always  been  the  enemy  of 
lighter-than-air  craft,  and  the  Zeppelins 
destroyed  during  the  war  were  almost  in- 
variably shot  down  in  flames.  Hydrogen, 
the  only  filler  then  available,  is  very  in- 
flammable, and  its  ignition  meant  destruc- 
tion. But  another  gas  has  been  employed, 
helium,  which  is  nearly  as  buoyant  as  hy- 
drogen and  less  combustible  than  asbestos; 
in  fact,  cannot  be  burned.  Had  the  Ger- 
mans possessed  it  their  Zeppelins  would 
have  been  far  more  terrible,  able  to  keep 
sailing  over  cities  and  raining  bombs  in 
spite  of  antiaircraft  guns.  This  gas,  which 
a  few  years  ago  was  so  rare  and  costly  that 
it  could  not  be  considered  for  use  in  bal- 
loons, was  found  in  workable  quantities  in 
the  natural  gases  of  Northern  Texas,  Okla- 
homa and  other  localities.  Small  quanti- 
ties have  been  found  in  Alberta,  Canada; 
in  Rumania  and  South  Russia;  but  the 
United  States,  experts  estimate,  has  per- 
haps 95  per  cent  of  the  available  helium  so 
far  discovered. 

The  Army  and  Navy,  in  cooperation, 
have  erected  a  plant  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
for  the  production  of  helium  in  usable 
quantities  and  it  is  being  produced  at  a  cost 
of  about  fifty  dollars  a  thousand  cubic  feet, 
whereas  the  previous  cost  was  more  than 
$1500  a  thousand.  This  plant  takes  the 
natural  gas,  extracts  the  helium,  and  re- 
turns the  natural  gas  to  the  pipe  lines,  in- 
creasing its  heating  and  illuminating  value 
by  removing  the  noninflammable  helium 
ingredient.  The  Fort  Worth  plant  is  con- 
nected with  the  gas  wells  by  a  pipe  line 
ninety-six  miles  long.  The  plant,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimates,  will  be  able  to  produce 
30,000  cubic  feet  a  day. 

The  Importance  of  Helium 

Helium,  as  will  be  realized,  is  of  tre- 
mendous importance,  reducing  the  vulner- 
ability of  lightcr-than-air  craft,  enabling 
them  to  withstand  heavy  fire  and  still  keep 
afloat.  Projectiles,  even  incendiary  shells, 
passing  through  the  balloonlets  will  not  set 
the  ship  afire,  but  only  reduce  its  buoy- 
ancy, and  with  the  improvement  in  en- 
velopes  and  interior  construction  the  airship 
must  b<-  riddled  by  numerous  hits  before 
it  is  brought  down. 

Though  naval  aviat  ion  has  of  course  de- 
voted its  particular  attention  to  military 
activities,  to  its  job  as  a  part  of  our  fighting 
forces,  it  has  Contributed  more  than  its 
share  to  the  development  of  general  acrr>- 
naut.ics.  To  the  layman  the  voyage  of  the 
NC-4  across  the  At  lantic  was  a  spectacular 
feat,  exciting  the  wonder  and  admirat  ion  of 
the  world.  Hut  to  the  aviator,  to  all  inter- 
ested in  aeronautics,  it.  was  much  more  t  han 
that.  It  was  the  most  notable  example  of 
navigation  of  the  air,  the  most,  convincing 
demonstration  of  the  ability  of  aircraft  to 
ly  over  vast  areas  of  sea,  to  cross  oceans 


and  fly  from  continent  to  continent.  It 
proved  that  distance  and  changing  condi- 
tions of  land  and  water  were  no  limitations 
to  flight,  that  aircraft  could  circumnavi- 
gate the  globe.  Further,  the  flights  of 
Read  and  Alcock,  the  voyage  of  the  R-34 
across  the  Atlantic  and  return,  added 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  air  currents, 
clouds,  temperature,  and  all  the  conditions 
met  with  in  over-ocean  flight.  Problems 
which  had  puzzled  aviators  were  solved, 
methods  which  had  been  worked  out  in 
theory  were  tested  in  practice,  and  others 
which  could  not  well  be  anticipated  were 
presented  for  solution. 

Every  school  child  knows  of  the  trans- 
atlantic flight  and  the  NC  planes,  but  few 
people  know  how  they  were  originated  and 
for  what  purpose  they  were  built.  They 
were  designed  in  the  midst  of  the  war  as 
war  machines.  Aircraft  was  doing  splendid 
work  in  antisubmarine  patrol,  in  scouting 
over  the  North  Sea  and  the  waters  around 
England  and  the  shores  of  France,  and  in 
bombing.  But  larger  and  more  powerful 
craft  were  needed,  capable  of  flying  long 
distances  and  carrying  tons  of  bombs.  Soon 
after  our  entrance  into  the  war  we  began  to 
plan  for  larger  types,  superior  to  any  in 
existence. 

Transportation  of  aircraft  to  Europe  was 
difficult,  as  the  U-boats  were  sinking  ship- 
ping by  the  million  tons,  and  every  ounce 
of  tonnage  was  in  demand  for  troops,  muni- 
tions and  supplies.  With  the  scheme  of 
building  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of 
seaplanes  came  the  thought,  "Why  not 
build  a  flying  boat  big  and  powerful  enough 
to  fly  across  the  Atlantic?" 

Developing  the  NC  Type 

Born  in  the  brain  of  Rear  Admiral  David 
W.  Taylor,  chief  constructor  of  the  Navy, 
early  in  September,  1917,  this  idea  was 
promptly  adopted.  I  approved  the  project, 
and  the  experts  of  the  Bureau  of  Con- 
struction and  Repair,  in  cooperation  with 
civilian  scientists  and  contractors,  began  to 
develop  the  plans.  The  Liberty  engine  gave 
us  the  motive  power,  but  many  difficulties 
not  met  with  in  smaller  planes  had  to  be 
overcome  in  designing  this  huge  type.  But 
one  by  one  these  problems  were  solved,  and 
early  in  1918  the  parts  were  manufactured, 
and  in  May  were  ready  for  assembly. 

As  this  was  a  new  design  numerous  tests 
and  experiments  were  required,  and  the 
building  could  not  proceed  with  the  same 
rapidity  as  in  the  case  of  familiar  types. 
But  the  firstNC  was  completed  before  the 
end  of  September,  and  the  first  flight,  on 
October  4,  1918,  proved  its  success.  There 
were  numerous  other  tests,  and  starting  on 
November  seventh  from  Rockaway,  the 
NC-1  flew  to  Washington,  where  we  in- 
spected her,  and  she  then  proceeded  to 
Hampton  Roads  and  back  to  Long  Island. 
On  November  twenty-fifth,  two  weeks 
after  the  armistice,  the  NC-1  carried  up 
fifty-one  men,  a  world's  record.  It  had 
been  intended  to  carry  fifty,  but  on  the  re- 
turn to  Rockaway  it  was  found  that  Harry 
D.  Moulton,  machinist's  mate,  second 
class,  was  so  anxious  to  make  the  flight  on 
this  historic  occasion  that  he  had  hidden  in 
a  narrow  space  beside  the  gas  tanks  an  hour 
and  a  half  before  the  crew  got  aboard,  and 
remained  in  this  cramped  condition  until 
the  plane  descended.  It  was  a  trying  and 
uncomfortable  experience,  but  Moulton 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  was 
the  first  stowaway  in  the  records  of  aviation. 

Four  of  these  planes  were  constructed 
and  tested.  They  were  fitted  with  four 
high-compression  Liberty  motors,  and  t  heir 
weight,  fully  equipped,  with  all  instruments 
and  accessories,  was  15,874  pounds  each; 
and  when  ready  for  the  overseas  flight,  wit  h 
crew,  radio  apparatus,  ice  and  water,  spare 
parts,  oil  and  fliel  for  a  flight  of  MOO  sea 
miles,  the  weight,  reached  the  total  of  28,- 
000  pounds,  and  the  full-load  speed  was 
eighty-five  miles  an  hour. 

New  and  Untried  features  in  connection 
with  aviation  were  developed  for  this  flight . 
Each  seaplane  was  equipped  with  three 
novel  instruments  the  aerial  sextant,  a 
course  and  distance  indicator  and  a  drift 
and  speed  indicator.  The  aerial  sextant 
is  ho  arranged  that  the  sea  horizon  is  re- 
placed by  a  bubble  in  a  t  ube.  The  bubble, 
when  reflected  on  a  mirror,  which  is  sighted 
through  a  specially  constructed  lens,  re- 
flects the  sun  in  another  mirror.  The  ob- 
server brings  the  sun  tangent  to  a  line 


Chats  m 
an  Expe 
on  Fords \ 
No. 7 


"Get  a  RealTimer— 
or  Walk,  Mister" 

"Take  it  from  me — with  the 
timer  you've  got  on  this  bus,  I 
don't  see  how  you  drove  even 
this  far.  All  your  Ford  needs  is 
a  Milwaukee  Timer  instead 
of  this  piece  of  cheap  junk. 

"You  saved  maybe  four  bits 
when  you  bought  this  thing — 
but  now  look  at  it.  Contacts 
loose,  fibre  race  all  swelled  out 
of  shape — and  you  haven't 
had  3,000  miles  out  of  it. 

"Wait  till  I  get  a  Milwaukee 

hooked  up  here  and  you'll 
think  H.  F.  just  sent  you  this 
car  from  Detroit." 


—  a  perfection  of  the  timer  design 
which  millions  of  Ford  owners  know 
as  standard.  Only  two  moving 
parts — made  of  the  finest  materials 
throughout — guaranteed  to  outwear 
any  other.  In  general  use  wherever 
Ford  cars  are  driven. 

A  Milwaukee  Timer  will  do  a  lot 
to  "tune  up"  your  Ford  for  the 
coming  season.  But  be  sure  you  get 
the  genuine  Milwaukee,  with  the 
name  on  the  shell.  Your  dealer  has  it. 

Sold  by  80%  of  all  auto  supply 
jobbers  and  most  good  dealers. 
Retail  price  $2.10  ($2.25 
west  of  ftoclty  Mts.) 

Milwaukee  Auto  Engine 
&  Supply  Co. 

MILWAUKEE.  WISCONSIN 


Rrunh  A««rml,lv 
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^0  HEMCO 


HEMCO  is  on  Every  Twin  -Lite 


MADE  OF  CONDENSITE 
WILL  LAST  A  LIFE  TIME 


Multiply  the  Usefulness  of 
Your  Electrical  Appliances 

TTERE  is  convenience  in  concentrated  form 
L  L  —the  handy  HEMCO  Twin-Lites  that 
make  electrical  appliances  easy  to  use.  With 
the  m  you  make  one  socket  do  the  work 
of  two.  You  attach  and  detach  any  appli- 
ance quickly  anywhere,  any  time. 

HEMCO  Twin-Lites  give  you  the  double 
service  that  means  comfort  from  the  many 
electrical  devices.  Get  them  from  a  nearby 
store.  Insert  them  in  any  socket  the  same 
as  a  lamp.  Use  a  light  and  appliance,  or 
two  lights,  or  two  appliances,  from  a  single 
socket. 

This  is  the  glossy  black  plug  always  with 
"HEMCO"  on  it.  It  is  moulded  in  one  piece 
of  condensite  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  Will 
not  break.  Is  not  affected  by  heat  or  moisture. 

Be  certain  you  get  the  plug  with  "HEMCO" 
on  it  and  you  get  utility,  durability  and  beauty. 


GEORGE  RICHARDS  &  COMPANY 
Dept.  28,  557  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

NOTE  TO  MER  CHANTS:  If  you  are  not  now  selling  HEMCO  Twin-Lite  Plugs, 
or  if  your  stock  is  low,  we  urge  you  to  order  of  your  jobber  at  once  or  write  to  us. 


simultaneous  with  the  bubble.  This  gives 
the  altitude  of  the  sun.  The  bubble  being 
lighted,  night  observations  may  be  taken. 

The  speed  and  drift  indicator  was  used 
in  connection  with  bombs  which  ignited 
upon  striking  the  water,  giving  off  a  cloud 
of  smoke  and  a  bright  light.  By  sighting  the 
smoke  in  the  daytime  or  the  lights  at  night 
the  navigator  using  this  indicator  can  de- 
termine the  velocity  and  direction  of  the 
wind  and  quickly  determine  his  speed  and 
drift  from  his  course.  A  projection  chart  of 
the  Atlantic  was  constructed,  enabling  the 
navigator  to  make  calculations  in  less  than 
one-sixth  of  the  time  formerly  required. 

Another  special  development  on  the 
NC's  was  the  radio  apparatus,  power  being 
generated  by  small  propellers.  Again  a 
world's  record  was  made  with  this  appara- 
tus, the  NC-4  maintaining  radio  contact 
with  the  Halifax  radio  station  for  more 
than  1000  miles,  and  with  the  Bar  Harbor 
radio  station  for  1400  miles.  A  message 
sent  from  Washington  by  way  of  the  radio 
station  at  Bar  Harbor  was  received  and 
answered  by  Commander  Read  on  the 
NC-4  while  flying  across  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
en  route  from  Chatham  to  Halifax,  and  the 
answer  was  received  within  three  minutes 
after  the  message  was  started  from  the 
Navy  Department. 

Smashing  Precedents 

In  addition  to  the  practical  value  of 
multi-engined  seaplanes  for  transocean  serv- 
ice demonstrated  by  the  NC-4,  the  re- 
markable performance  of  the  NC-3,  which, 
when  forced  to  land  in  rough  water,  was 
able  to  remain  on  the  sea  nearly  three  days 
and  taxi  through  the  waves  200  miles  under 
her  own  power  into  Ponta  Delgada,  cleared 
up  any  doubts  concerning  the  seaworthiness 
of  the  flying  boats. 

I  never  wished  so  much  for  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon  as  when  the  NC-4,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Commander  Read,  made  its 
successful  flight  across  the  ocean.  Com- 
mander Towers,  in  command  of  the  divi- 
sion, had  bad  luck,  his  plane,  the  NC-3, 
having  been  compelled,  by  a  dense  fog,  to 
descend  to  the  water.  He  and  his  crew  ex- 
hibited courage  and  efficiency  in  the  three 
days  they  were  alone  at  sea  before  they 
reached  Ponta  Delgada.  But  his  plane  was 
so  damaged  that  it  could  not  go  on  to  Por- 
tugal and  England.  Read's  was  in  fine  con- 
dition after  the  flight  to  the  Azores,  ready 
to  make  the  last  lap.  Who  should  command 
it  in  receiving  the  greetings  which  awaited 
it  in  Portugal,  France  and  Great  Britain? 
That  was  a  question  almost  as  difficult  to 
decide  as  to  which  mother  should  be 
awarded  the  child.  The  chief  of  operations 
presented  a  telegram  from  Vice  Admiral 
Knapp,  the  Navy's  representative  in  Eu- 
rope, recommending  that  "as  a  reward  for 
his  remarkable  energy  and  skill  in  bringing 
NC-3  safely  into  port  Commander  Towers 
be  authorized  to  proceed  to  Lisbon  in  NC-4 
as  division  commander."  Admiral  Knapp 
is  a  recognized  authority  in  naval  procedure 
and  naval  laws.  Should  I  overrule  his  view 
that  Towers  should  go  in  command  of  the 
ship?  That  argument  had  much  to  com- 
mend it.  Admiral  Jackson,  in  command  at 
Ponta  Delgada,  joined  with  Vice  Admiral 
Knapp  in  the  recommendation.  Most  naval 
officers  of  experience  on  duty  in  Washing- 
ton, following  unbroken  precedent  as  to 
command  of  ships  afloat,  advised  that  the 
senior  officer  ought  to  be  authorized  to 
transfer  his  flag  to  the  ship  that  had  weath- 
ered the  storm  and  go  in  command  to  the 
end  of  its  voyage.  That  would  necessitate 
relieving  Read  from  command  of  the  plane 
he  had  carried  across  the  ocean. 

My  personal  feeling  would  have  impelled 
me  to  approve  Knapp's  recommendation. 
I  had  made  my  first  flight  with  Towers, 
had  spent  an  afternoon  at  the  hospital  with 
him  when  he  narrowly  escaped  death  while 
on  a  flight  when  Billingsley  lost  his  life  as 
his  machine  dropped  into  the  Severn.  I 
had  selected  him  to  command  the  expedi- 
tion. But  it  was  not  Towers'  aeroplane 
which  had  reached  the  goal.  Read  had 
scored.  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  Read 
and  his  crew,  who  after  leaving  Rockaway 
had  to  overcome  engine  troubles  and  were 
last  to  reach  Trepassey  but  first  to  arrive 
at  the  Azores,  had  earned  the  right  to  the 
recognition  to  which  success  entitled  them. 
And  so  without  a  moment's  hesitation  I 
said  to  the  officer  who  brought  me  the  tele- 
gram: "No,  Knapp  and  Jackson  are 
wrong  for  once.  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween an  air  squadron  and  a  fleet.  Towers 
directed  the  operations  and  gave  instruc- 
tions, but  the  moment  the  planes  were  ofi, 


Towers  was  then  in  command  of  his  N( 
and  Read  was  in  command  of  his.  Rear 
and  his  crew  would  have  been  responsibh 
for  any  untoward  circumstance,  and  thej 
are  justly  entitled  to  the  honors  which  corw 
to  achievement." 

I  then  directed  that  a  cable  be  sent  stat- 
ing that,  though  I  fully  recognized  the  meri* 
of  Commander  Towers'  service,  for  wind 
he  should  be  rewarded,  in  justice  to  all  ] 
could  not  approve  his  sailing  in  the  NC-4 

A  naval  precedent  had  been  smashed 
just  as  naval  aircraft  had  been  smashinj 
many  precedents.  A  short  time  later,  or 
my  appearing  before  the  House  Nava 
Affairs  Committee,  the  chairman  inquireo 
into  the  matter,  and  when  I  had  explained 
the  reasons  why  the  crew  which  flew  the 
NC-4  was  given  the  honor,  and  Commands 
Read  was  not  displaced  by  his  superior 
the  committee  expressed  its  approval  of  th( 
precedent-breaking  decision.  Not  oner 
but  many  times  I  have  felt  that  naval 
tradition  often  becomes  a  ball  and  chain 
instead  of  an  inspiration,  and  that  naval 
precedents,  like  adherence  to  legal  prec- 
edents, often  defeat  justice. 

While  the  NC  squadrons  were  at  Tre- 
passey, Newfoundland,  refueling  for  the 
long  hop  to  the  Azores,  the  navy  dirigible 
C-5  made  a  world's  record  for  nonstop 
flight  of  nonrigid  dirigibles,  flying  from 
Montauk,  Long  Island,  to  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland, 1050  nautical  miles,  in  twenty- 
five  hours  and  fifty  minutes.  Had  she  not 
been  torn  from  her  moorings  in  a  gale  and 
swept  out  to  sea  the  C-5  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  the  first  lighter-than- 
air  craft  to  negotiate  the  transatlantic 
voyage,  an  honor  'that  a  few  weeks  later 
was  won  by  the  British  airship  R-34. 

On  April  25,  1919,  a  few  days  before  the 
start  of  the  NC  boats  from  Rockaway,  a 
twin-motored  flying  boat  of  the  F-5  type, 
fitted  with  two  direct-drive,  high-compres- 
sion Liberty  engines,  established  a  world's 
record  for  seaplanes  of  its  type  and  class 
by  making  a  nonstop  flight  of  twenty  hours 
and  ten  minutes,  covering  a  distance  of 
1250  nautical  miles,  and  carrying  a  crew  of 
four  men,  the  total  weight  being  approxi- 
mately 16,200  pounds. 

These  achievements  in  the  spring  of 
1919,  within  six  months  after  the  armistice, 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  country  to  the  fact 
that,  far  from  resting  after  hostilities,  naval 
aviation  was  swiftly  speeding  ahead. 

Prewar  Aviation 

The  entire  development  of  naval  avia- 
tion has  taken  place  within  a  decade.  The 
first  flight  from  a  ship  was  made  Novem- 
ber 11,  1910,  when  Eugene  Ely  in  a  land- 
type  biplane  flew  from  the  deck  of  the  cruiser 
Birmingham.  Three  months  later  he  re- 
versed this  performance  by  landing  in  an 
aeroplane  on  the  deck  of  the  then  Penn- 
sylvania, now  the  Pittsburgh,  and  the  next . 
day  flew  the  same  plane  from  the  deck  on 
which  he  had  landed.  A  month  later  Glenn 
Curtiss  flew  from  the  water  in  San  Diego 
harbor,  alighted  alongside  the  Pennsylva- 
nia, his  plane  was  hoisted  aboard  ship,  later 
hoisted  out,  and  he  flew  back  to  his  starting 
point.  In  the  summer  Mr.  Curtiss  made  a 
flight  at  Hammondsport,  New  York,  in  a 
flying  boat  of  his  own  invention,  a  type 
which,  like  the  land  plane,  owes  its  origin  to 
American  genius. 

In  that  year  of  1911,  officers  volunteered 
and  were  detailed  for  observation,  training 
and  experimentation  in  aeronautics,  and 
thus  our  first  naval  aviation  section  came 
into  being.  Four  qualified  as  aviators  and 
in  the  next  two  years  twelve  others  were 
added  to  the  list.  Annapolis  was  the  head- 
quarters, with  a  winter  camp  at  San  Diego. 

When  the  fleet  went  south  for  the  winter 
maneuvers  in  1912-13  the  aviation  camp 
was  transported  to  Guantanamo,  Cuba, 
where  began  practical  tests  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  ships,  scouting  flights  for  de- 
tecting the  approach  of  a  distant  fleet,  the 
detection  of  mine  fields  and  submerged 
submarines.  Returning  to  Annapolis  for 
the  summer,  flying  was  conducted  from 
point  to  point  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  while 
certain  officers  were  sent  to  Hammonds- 
port  to  test  a  new  flying  boat.  A  board  of 
aeronautics  was  appointed  to  report  on  a 
suitable  organization  and  a  complete  avia- 
tion establishment.  As  a  result,  work  was 
soon  begun  on  the  first  naval  air  station  m 
the  United  States,  at  Pensacola,  Florida, 
where  an  aviation  ship  was  stationed,  first 
the  Mississippi  and  later  the  North  Caro- 
lina. Though  the  corps  was  small,  excellent 
aviators  were  developed  and  world's  records 
made  for  distance,  altitude  and  endurance. 
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But  it  was  the  war  which  brought,  in 
Ilia  0OUntry(  as  it  did  in  Europe,  the  rapid 
rowth  of  naval  aviation  to  a  force  with  a 
ersonnel,  in  service  and  training,  almost 
s  large  as  was  the  entire  Navy  previous 
a  the  war.  Before  hostilities  ended  there 
ad  been  enrolled  and  trained  more  than 
500  naval  aviators,  1300  ground  officers 
nd  35,000  enlisted  men;  and  4000  flight 
fficers  and  10,000  men  were  in  training, 
'here  were  in  commission  1400  seaplanes 
nd  airplanes  and  300  lighter-than-air 
raft.  More  than  1200  officers  and  19,000 
nlisted  men  were  in  European  service,  with 
88  seaplanes,  140  airplanes  and  42  kite 
alloons.  At  the  close  of  hostilities  there 
'as,  either  in  Europe  or  en  route,  a  suffi- 
ient  number  of  seaplanes  to  supply  all  our 
iations  abroad  and  to  replace  losses  and 
rashes  which  might  occur  during  1919.  It 
i  a  fact  worth  recalling  that  the  naval 
viation  detachment  of  seven  officers  and 
24  enlisted  men  which  left  the  United 
tates  in  May,  1917,  was  the  first  organized 
nit  of  the  American  armed  forces  to  set 
)ot  in  France. 

In  Europe  there  were  established  twenty- 
ight  operating  stations,  two  training  sta- 
ons,  six  bases,  five  headquarters,  and  five 
sser  establishments,  located  in  England, 
reland,  France  and  Italy,  and  a  marine 
viation  station  in  the  Azores.  In  America 
ere  seven  training  and  ten  patrol  stations, 
ine  for  rest  and  refueling,  two  experi- 
lental  establishments;  and  a  number  of 
thers  were  under  construction.  These 
;ations  extended  from  North  Sydney, 
Cova  Scotia,  to  Coco  Solo,  Panama,  with  a 
irge  Pacific  station  at  San  Diego. 

Patrols  covered  all  important  harbors 
nd  most  of  the  coast  from  the  north  of 
rova  Scotia  to  the  waters  at  the  mouth  of 
le  Rio  Grande,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1918 
le  total  distance  covered  by  coastal  pa- 
•ols  in  American  waters  in  a  single  month 
;ached  480,000  miles,  while  training  sea- 
lanes  flew  as  much  as  2,000,000  miles 
month. 

Forcing  Out  the  U'Boats 

In  Europe  joint  patrols  were  carried  out 
l  cooperation  with  the  British,  French  and 
talian  air  forces.  The  German  submarine 
nd  aircraft  bases  at  Ostend,  Zeebrugge, 
Bruges,  Helgoland,  Pola,  Trieste  and  vari- 
us  lesser  stations  were  successfullybombed. 
lanes,  submarines,  materials,  buildings, 
angars,  supply  stations,  ammunition 
umps  and  other  munitions  were  destroyed 
r  damaged. 

The  seaplane  patrols  and  aerial  convoys 
ere  an  immediate  success.  After  they 
ere  installed,  during  thousands  of  miles  of 
anvoy,  no  ship  escorted  by  American  air- 
raft  was  sunk  by  submarines.  Prior  to  our 
ctivities  on  the  French  coast  the  sinkings 
veraged  one  Allied  ship  each  day,  but  in 
ie  ten  months  our  patrols  were  active 
nly  thn  a  ships  were  lost  on  the  area  be- 
sveen  Penmarch  and  He  d'Yeu.  Many 
lines  were  sighted  and  destroyed,  this 
eing  an  important  part  of  the  work  in  the 
'ar  zone. 

The  numerous  air  stations  along  the 
iuropean  coasts  prevented  enemy  sub- 
larines  from  finding  shelter  in  small  har- 
ors  and  isolated  coves  where,  before  the 
xtensive  air  patrol  was  established,  they 
onserved  their  fuel  and  supplies  and 
arted  out  at  will  to  sink  shipping  passing 
ear  by.  The  U-boats  were  forced  to  keep 
n  open  waters,  which  caused  rapid  con- 
umption  of  fuel  and  supplies,  requiring 
hem  to  return  more  frequently  to  their 
ome  bases.  As  soon  as  sufficient  aircraft 
^as  available  to  cooperate  with  surface 
raft  convoys  the  U-boats  were  driven  from 
he  ship  lanes  to  the  open  ocean.  This 
urther  restricted  their  activities  and  re- 
uced  the  morale  of  their  crews. 

The  records  of  the  Navy  glow  with  the 
aring  deeds  of  aviators  overseas,  some  of 
fhom  lost  their  lives  in  the  new  and  neril- 
us  service  of  escorting  ships  through  the 
anger  zone,  in  antisubmarine  patrol,  in 
ombing  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  English 
/hannel,  along  the  coast  of  France  and  in 
he  Adriatic. 

Special  training  of  flying  personnel  and 
nechanics  is  of  vital  importance  to  naval 
viation.  The  complex  duties  involved  in 
/ork  with  the  fleet,  require  a  knowledge  of 
avigation  and  fleet  tactics,  of  ships  and 
heir  operation,  as  well  as  flying  ability. 
Mlots  and  observers  are  trained  at  the  big 
aval  air  station  at  Pensacola  Bay,  Florida, 
tirplane  pilots  receive  supplementary  in- 
truction  at  the  army  stations  at  Arcadia, 
Florida,  and  Mitchel  Field,  Long  Island. 


There  is  a  post-graduate  course  at  the 
naval  academy  at  Annapolis  in  balloon 
gas,  aircraft  engines  and  technical  avia- 
tion, and  a  number  of  line  officers  are  study- 
ing aerodynamics  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  The  ground  per- 
sonnel, assembly  and  repair  mechanics  are 
trained  at  the  naval  training  station  at 
Great  Lakes,  Illinois,  which  has  facilities 
for  training  2500  men  at  a  time — the  most 
complete  aviation-mechanic  school  in  ex- 
istence. 

The  main  naval  air  station  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast  is  at  Hampton  Roads,  Vir- 
ginia; the  main  station  on  the  Pacific  at 
San  Diego,  California.  Minor  stations  are 
maintained  at  several  points  along  the  At- 
lantic, in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Hawaii, 
the  Philippines  and  Guam.  The  marines, 
in  addition  to  their  main  base  at  Quantico, 
Virginia,  operate  a  small  station  at  Parris 
Island,  South  Carolina,  and  detachments 
in  Haiti,  Santo  Domingo  and  Guam. 

The  peculiar  problems  coincident  with 
the  expansion  of  naval  aviation  and  its 
work  with  the  fleet  lead  naval  officers  to 
three  logical  and  inescapable  conclusions: 

First,  that  there  should  be  created  by 
law,  within  the  Navy  Department,  a 
bureau  of  aeronautics.  As  the  Navy  func- 
tions through  its  bureaus  it  is  evident  that 
such  an  important  branch  of  the  service  as 
aviation  should  have  its  affairs  admin- 
istered by  a  separate  bureau  devoted  to 
this  alone. 

Second,  there  must  be  made  available 
by  the  Congress,  based  on  a  progressive 
program,  adequate  annual  appropriations 
for  continuing  experiments  in  aeronautical 
engineering  and  for  the  operation  of  an 
ample  and  properly  balanced  air  service 
with  the  fleets.  Hit-or-miss  appropriations 
which  provide  either  a  feast  or  a  famine 
interfere  with  the  formulation  of  definite 
and  comprehensive  plans.  Uncertainty  as 
to  funds  delays  the  program,  which,  if  car- 
ried through  to  completion,  would  provide 
an  adequate  air  force. 

The  third  conclusion  is  that  under  no 
circumstances,  through  the  establishment 
of  a  so-called  united  air  service  or  other- 
wise, should  naval  aviation  be  taken  from 
the  Navy  Department  and  attached  to  any 
other  service  whatsoever. 

There  has  been  for  months — in  fact  ever 
since  the  end  of  the  war — a  systematic  and 
well-oiled  propaganda  for  the  creation  of  a 
united  air  service,  taking  from  the  Navy 
and  the  Army  the  power  to  make  aviation 
an  integral  part  of  the  fighting  force.  It, 
would  be  just  as  wise  to  make  a  separate 
ordnance  service;  and  this  policy  might  in 
time  split  up  the  component  parts  of  a 
military  organization  until  it  became  so 
subdivided  it  could  not  meet  an  enemy 
employing  all  the  agencies  of  modern  war- 
fare. There  are,  of  course,  men  advocating 
this  unifying  of  all  air  activities  under  one 
department  who  believe  it  will  effect  econo- 
mies and  prevent  duplication.  But  much 
of  the  propaganda  seems  to  have  been 
inspired  by  the  desire  to  further  commercial 
aviation  by  help  from  the  public  treasury. 
Others  espouse  it  for  personal  reasons, 
seeking  to  elevate  aviation  to  the  dignity 
of  a  government  department,  a  cabinet 
portfolio,  with  themselves  and  their  friends 
in  control. 

A  United  Air  Service? 

If  aviation  is  not  to  be  a  part  of  the  fight- 
ing force  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  but  is  to 
be  merely  an  experimental  laboratory  to 
try  out  new  engines  and  new  ideas,  to  con- 
cern itself  only  with  machines  for  carrying 
passengers,  mails  and  express,  there  is  good 
argument  for  one  air  service.  Certainly 
these  things  are  of  great  importance,  and 
until  aviation  becomes  profitable  commer- 
cially the  Government  should  aid  in  devel- 
oping new  types.  But  that  is  no  argument 
for  taking  this  newest  arm  of  the  military 
service  from  the  direction  of  men  charged 
with  utilizing  all  kinds  of  war  weapons. 
Some  people  believe  aircraft  will  supplant 
battleships  and  great  army  guns  in  the 
warfare  of  the  future  and  render  obsolete 
all  land  and  sea  weapons.  They  may  be 
right.  It  may  come  in  the  course  of  time. 
But  even  then  the  direction,  control  and 
operation  of  fighting  craft  in  the  air  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  trained  military  men  just 
as  they  must  direct  fighting  on  land  or  on 
sea.  You  cannot  have  efficient  weapons  un- 
less you  have  experts  who  understand  how 
to  use  those  weapons. 

The  formation  of  a  united  air  service,  to 
embrace  army  aeronautics,  naval  aviation, 
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TEPECO 

Water  Closets 
for  Every  Purse 


TEPECO  Water  Closets 
for  every  Place  and  Purse 


WE  ASSUME  that  everyone's 
natural  inclination  would  be  to 
install  the  Silent  Si-wel-clo  in  their 
house.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot 
manufacture  this  toilet  at  a  price 
within  the  means  of  everybody. 
But  we  always  have  made  other 
closets.  "Why  not,"  thought  we 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  "perfect  one 
closet  of  each  type  as  it  has  never 
been  perfected  before,  so  that  people 
who  cannot  afford  a  Si-wel-clo  can 
be  assured  of  getting  the  best  value 
for  their  money?11 


People  are  glad  to  visit 
homes  where  their  finer 
sensibilities  are  consid- 
ered and  where  they  are 
not  embarrassed  by  noise 
escaping  from  the  bath- 
room when  the  closet  is 
flushed.  Point  for  point, 
the  Silent  Si-wel-clo  sur- 
passes the  best  louder- 
flushing  toilets  made. 

Prices 
White  Seat    -  $108.35 
Mahogany  Seat  99.60 
F.  O.  B.  Trenton 


WELUNo 

the  same  as  thebi-wel-clo, 
but  does  not  include  its 
noiseless  feature.  For 
many  years  the  Welling 
has  been  considered  by 
sanitary  experts  as  the 
outstanding  example  of 
fine  syphon-jet  construc- 
tion. 

Price  -   -  $65.65 
F.  O.  B.  Trenton 


A  large 

water  sur- 
face and  strong  action 
demonstrate  the  superi- 
ority of  Tepeco  construc- 
tion. The  Merit  is  our 
Reverse  Syphon  Action 
type  and  is,  we  think, 
the  best  in  its  class. 

Price  -   -  $57.50 
F.  O.  n.  Trenton 


We  have  done  it.  You  can  either 
take  our  word  for  it  or  get  out  a 
measuring  tape  and  make  your  own 
comparisons.  Each  in  its  class  and 
at  its  price  —  Si-wel-clo,  Welling, 
Merit  and  Saxon  —  satisfies  us.  In 
design,  sanitary  qualities,  china  tank 
and  fittings — we  are  proud  of  them. 

So  we  have  named  each  one  of  them,  priced 
them  F.  O.  B.  Trenton,  and  have  placed 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  plumbing  con- 
tractors awaiting  your  call.  We  lay  no  claim 
to  attempting  to  turn  out  cheap  water  closet 
combinations,  but  we  do  say  that  they  are 
the  nearest  thing  to  permanency  you  can 
buy,  and  you  will  find  a  reputable  manu- 
facturer in  back  of  them. 


BOOKLETS— -So  that  you  may  learn  ivhy 
some  closets  cost  more  than  others  we  have 
prepared  booklets  showing  the  difference 
between  the  types.  We  want  you  to  send 
for  them,  also  for  our  bathroom  plan  book 
—  "Bathrooms  of  Character,"  lidttion  I). 


iMiiur' 


[Saxon] -k 

nnntratr  the  miperiorit.ru 
of  the  Saxon  over  other 
closet*  of  syphon-action 
ronntrut  Hon,      The  Te- 

ESSS   THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  COMPANY 

Z:;:;:::\n^-100-  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  1-.  S.  A. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK         nan  fkanc.SCO 


Price  -  -  $53.15 
P,  O.  B.  Trenton 
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Send  for  a  set  of  our  Wool  Soap  Toy  Blocks — 20 
to  the  set,  round-cornered,  1%  inches  square,  at- 
tractively embossed.  The  children  will  love  them 
as  a  plaything  of  delightful  and  instructive 
amusement.  Send  5  Wool  Soap  wrappers,  to~ 
gether  with  40c  in  stamps  or  cash 


cA  fleecy  Lather 


THE    SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 


Another  Children's  Crusade ! 
-this  time  for  Cleanliness 


How  the  modern  Health  Crusades  Movement 
is  attracting  children's  interest  in  the  subject 


700,000  American  children  enlisted  in  another 
crusade !— this  time  in  quest  of  health  through 
habits  of  personal  cleanliness. 
And  it  is  colored  by  all  the  medieval  romance, 
the  same  ideals  of  chivalry  that  attended  that 
first  Crusade  of  children,  seven  centuries  ago. 
The  Modern  Health  Crusade  is  a  movement 
now  being  carried  on  in  schools,  clubs  and 
other  organizations  all  over  the  country.  Its 
purpose  is  to  attract  the  child's  interest  to 
cleanliness  and  the  forming  of  health  habits. 
The  principle  on  which  the  Modern  Health 
Crusades  are  based  is  "Learn  by  doing."  A 
child  may  memorize  facts  of  hygiene  and  rules 
of  health,  but  unless  his  interest  can  be  stimu- 
lated to  the  point  where  he  will  practise  them 
there  are  no  results. 

The  crusade  idea  puts  the  play  element  into 
the  study  and  practise  of  hygiene.  It  sets  up 
health  as  a  delightful  ideal  and  makes  the  ac- 
quiring of  health  habits  an  exhilarating  game. 

The  Modern  Health  Crusades 
in  actual  practise 

Every  child  between  6  and  16  years  of  age  may 
be  a  health  crusader. 

There  are  11  official  health  chores  to  be  done 
every  day.  The  child  must  do  a  total  of  54 
chores  each  week  for  an  increasing  number  of 
weeks  to  gain  the  successive  titles  of  Page, 
Squire,  Knight  and  Knight-Banneret.  Upon 
acquiring  each  title,  the  child  is  given  a  pin  or 
the  insignia  of  his  rank. 

The  first  two  chores  to  be  done  are:  1.  I  washed 
my  hands  before  each  meal  today.  2.  I  washed 
not  only  my  face  but  my  ears  and  neck  and  I 
cleaned  my  finger  nails  today.  Another  impor- 
tant chore  is:  I  took  a  full  bath  on  each  day  of 
the  week  that  is  checked. 


Get  this  family  pack- 
age of  Wool  Soap 

The  Wool  Soap  family 
package  contains  twenty  - 
four  six-ounce  cakes.  It 
is  the  economical  way  to 
buy  and  assures  you  an 
adequate  supply  of  well- 
conditioned  soap 


4  " 


Toliet  and  Ba  th 


Every  effort  is  made  to  interest  and  encourage 
the  child  in  performing  these  daily  chores.  Sup- 
plying him  with  his  own  personal  washing 
equipment  is  found  to  be  a  successful  means. 
This  should  consist  of  towel,  wash  cloth,  nail 
brush  and  his  own  cake  of  soap. 

» 

The  soap  that  children  wash  with 
of  great  importance 

The  soap  that  a  child  is  given  to  wash  with  is 
very  important.  Some  soaps  are  very  hard  on 
their  tender  young  skin,  making  it  feel  drawn 
and  "stingy"  and  irritated.  This  frequently 
accounts  for  a  child's  dislike  of  washing. 

Soap  suitable  for  children's  skin  =hould  be  very 
mild;  should  leave  the  skin  soft  md  smooth 
and  clean. 

Wool  Soap  is  exactly  suited  for  children's 
requirements.  It  is  so  pure  and  so  mild  that  it 
cannot  possibly  irritate.  Every  ingredient  is 
the  purest  obtainable. 

Children  love  its  fleecy  lather  which  cleanses 
so  quickly  and  yet  leaves  such  a  delightful 
"feel"  to  the  skin. 

Give  them  Wool  Soap  to  use;  add  to  their  prog- 
ress of  Health  Knighthood  still  another  element 
of  interest. 

Mothers  have  been  using  Wool  Soap  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Its  purity,  its 
dependable  quality,  have  made  it  the  preferred 
soap  for  children  in  thousands  of  homes. 

A  cake  of  Wool  Soap  for  every 
Modern  Health  Crusader 

We  want  every  Modern  Health  Crusader  to  try  Wool 
Soap.  We  have  a  special  3  oz.  sample  cake  which  we 
will  send  for  2c  in  stamps.  Fill  out  the  coupon  below 
today.    Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 
Chicago: 

Enclosed  find  2c  in  stamps  for  which  send 
me  a  trial  cake  of  Wool  Soap. 

Name  


Address 


\1 
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It  is  no  longer  necessary 

to  wonder  how  the  family  manages 
to  wear  out  so  many  shoes— 

—or  how  such  big  and  frequent  shoe 
bills  are  to  be  paid. 

The  recent  scientific  discovery  of  Korite  enables  you 
to  make  every  pair  of  shoes  bought  for  your  house- 
hold wear  at  least  twice  as  long. 

Korite,  combined  with  certain  waterproofing  ele- 
ments, is  now  put  up  for  your  convenient  home  use 
on  shoes. 

In  this  form  it  is  called  Wonder  Wear. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  you  can  treat  a  pair  of  shoes 
with  Wonder  Wear.  That  single  treatment  is  all  that 
is  required,  for  the  results  of  Wonder  Wear  are  per- 
manent. The  stiffest,  heaviest  pair  of  shoes  will 
immediately  become  delightfully  flexible  and  comfort- 
able. They  will  remain  so.  After  the  first  one  or 
two  shines,  the  shoes  will  take  a  more  brilliant  and 
durable  polish  than  ever  before.  The  necessity  for 
rubbers  is  reduced,  and  —  those  shoes  will  wear  at 
least  twice  as  long.  A  50c  can  of  Wonder  Wear  will 
treat  three  pairs  of  men's  shoes;  more  of  women's 
and  children's. 


WonderWear  is  as  good  for  the 
finest  women's  and  children's  shoes 
as  the  heaviest  lumberman's  boots. 
It  is  as  invaluable  to  the  banker  as 
to  the  postman  or  office  worker. 


You  will  recognize  WonderWear  by  this  label 
in  Blue  and  Orange. 


Korite  Products,  Inc. 

91  Bedford  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Laboratories:  Wollaston,  Mass. 
New  York  Office:  130  W.  42  St. 

To  Shoe  Wearers: 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  WonderWear  we 
will  mail  you  a  full  sized  can  for  50c. 

To  Retailers: 

W e  will  supply  you  direct  until  your  jobber  can 
do  so. 

To  Jobbers: 

We  will  co-operate  with  you  fully;  write  us. 


(Continued  from  Page  67) 

the  aerial  mail  service,  and  all  other  gov- 
ernmental aeronautic  activities,  and  also  to 
include  civil  aviation,  would  be  productive 
of  direct  and  irreparable  harm  to  the  indi- 
vidual services  involved.  It  would  immedi- 
ately take  from  the  Navy  one  of  its  most 
important  arms.  The  peculiar  problems  of 
the  Navy  can  best  be  solved  by  men  with 
naval  training.  The  naval  aviator  must  be 
instructed  by  navy  men,  indoctrinated  with 
navy  traditions,  conversant  with  naval  tac- 
tics and  with  all  classes  and  types  of  naval 
craft  with  which  he  has  to  work,  and  he 
must  know  the  functions  of  the  various 
units*  of  the  fleet. 

The  favorite  resource  of  those  who  advo- 
cate a  combined  air  service  is  to  point  to 
the  British  Royal  Air  Force  and  urge  that 
the  United  States  follow  the  British  model. 
Has  Great  Britain  found  that  plan  a  suc- 
cess? Mr.  C.  G.  Grey,  editor  of  The  Aero- 
plane, published  in  London,  recently  de- 
clared that  the  united  service  had  proved  a 
failure. 

"In  the  late  European  War,"  says  Mr. 
Grey,  "  Great  Britain  was  the  only  country 
which  was  foolish  enough  to  form  a  sepa- 
rate Air  Force  and  the  immediate  result  of 
the  formation  of  that  Air  Force  was  a 
marked  decline  in  the  efficiency  of  the  per- 
sonnel and  in  the  quality  of  its  equipment." 

Views  of  a  London  Editor 

When  they  were  independent,  he  states, 
the  two  services  vied  with  each  other  in 
efforts  to  be  progressive  and  efficient,  but 
when  they  were  amalgamated  "the  per- 
sonnel lost  all  pride  in  their  work,  the  sol- 
diers wished  they  were  back  with  the  Army, 
the  sailors  wished  they  were  back  with  the 
Navy;  sailors  were  put  on  to  do  soldiers' 
work,  soldiers  were  put  on  to  do  sailors' 
work;  the  work  was  done  thoroughly 
badly,"  so  that  the  "whole  morale  of  the 
Air  Force  fell  to  pieces. 

"The  result  of  this  state  of  affairs,"  says 
the  London  editor,  "was  that  at  the  end  of 
the  war  the  Royal  Air  Force  had  not  in  use 
one  solitary  type  of  aeroplane  or  engine 
which  was  less  than  a  year  old  in  design, 
and,  with  one  exception,  all  the  types  in 
use  at  the  signing  of  the  armistice  had  been 
actually  in  the  field  by  the  middle  of  the 
year  1917.  Furthermore,  so  badly  was  the 
technical  and  supply  side  of  the  Royal  Air 
Force  run  that  it  was  well  known  among 
the  supply  people  of  the  Army  in  the  field 
that  if  the  war  had  gone  on  for  another  six 
months  the  Royal  Air  Force  would  prac- 
tically have  been  without  any  reliable 
engines  above  130  horse  power  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  supply  of  Rolls-Royces." 
He  asserts  that  anyone  who  will  investi- 
gate the  matter  will  find  that  "the  single- 
air-force  idea  is  utterly  wrong  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  fighting  services,  and, 
therefore,  of  the  nation  as  a  whole." 

Does  America  want  to  repeat  the  British 
experience?  Does  it  want  to  create  another 
huge  war  machine  to  rival  its  Army  and 
Navy?  I  cannot  believe  it  does. 

The  chief  problems  of  military  aviators 
are:  To  learn  the  currents  and  pockets  and 
strange  freaks  of  the  upper  air  as  the  sailors 
learn  the  eddies  and  tides  of  the  sea,  and 
fogs,  which  are  as  much  dreaded  by  sailors 
as  heavy  clouds  are  by  aviators;  to  learn 
how  to  aim,  and  to  make  such  calculations 
as  to  hit  the  object  aimed  at. 

If  it  were  customary  to  seek  this  great 
need  as  we  advertise  for  stenographers, 
aviators  would  make  the  newspapers  rich 
by  inserting  an  advertisement  something 
like  this: 

WANTED— A  Maury  to  chart  the  air,  to 
map  the  gulf  streams  above  the  clouds,  to  chart 
air  pockets,  and  place  lighthouses  and  buoys 
all  over  the  heavens  to  aid  navigators  of  the 
sky  as  they  are  provided  for  navigators  of  the 
sea. 

Who  is  to  be  our  Maury  of  the  upper 
regions?  Much  has  been  learned  by  avia- 
tors at  terrible  cost,  but  men  who  fly  feel 
as  Newt»n  did  when  he  felt  that  he  knew  so 
small  a  portion  of  the  vast  unexplored  con- 
tinents of  learning.  Winds  and  tides  in  the 
sky  are  as  terrifying  as  winds  and  tides  of 
the  sea,  and  the  men  of  science  are  joining 
with  practical  flyers  to  study  their  currents. 
Will  they  succeed?  Just  as  truly  as  they 
have  succeeded  in  charting  the  ocean,  but 
it  may  be  too  much  to  hope  the  ether  ele- 
ment will  ever  be  more  fully  mastered  than 
men  have  ruled  the  mighty  deep.  How- 
ever, man's  conquering  spirit  will  make 
transportation  above  steeples  as  safe  as  on 
the  sea.  I  had  almost  said  "on  the  land," 
for,  though  automobiles  are  supposed  to  be 


thoroughly  domesticated,  the  daily  acci- 
dents warn  us  that  there  is  no  method  of 
transportation  not  attended  with  danger 
to  limb  and  life. 

The  duty  now  uppermost  with  fighting 
flyers  is  how  to  hit  the  mark.  Coast- 
defense  guns  have  little  difficulty  in  scoring 
a  large  proportion  of  hits,  but  they  are 
stationary.  Dreadnoughts  have  improved 
so  rapidly  in  gunnery  in  the  past  few  years 
that  their  big  guns  are  pretty  sure  to  do  the 
execution  intended.  But  their  guns  are 
fired  from  great  moving  forts  which,  except 
in  very  rough  seas,  can  take  aim  and  by 
mathematical  precision  hit  the  target.  The 
flying  machine  is  of  necessity  moving  at  a 
rapid  rate,  it  has  no  stationary  emplace- 
ment, and  it  therefore  has  every  disad- 
vantage in  steadiness  or  ability  to  strike 
the  object  it  wishes  to  annihilate.  But  it 
hits !  If  it  is  trying  to  destroy  a  city  it  is 
not  so  much  concerned  whether  it  starts 
the  conflagration  on  the  river  front  or  in  a 
residence  district.  Given  enough  planes, 
it  will  destroy  the  biggest  city,  provided— 
and  there's  the  old  story. 

There  never  was  an  offensive  that  sooner 
or  later  did  not  find  a  defensive.  As  there 
is  an  antidote  for  every  poison  so  there 
comes  an  agency  capable  of  repelling  every 
assailant.  The  genius  of  ordnance  experts 
has  been  exerted,  first,  to  produce  an  armor 
plate  that  can  resist  all  projectiles,  and  then 
to  produce  a  projectile  to  pierce  the  most 
heavily  armored  ship.  And  the  contest  goes 
on  forever  in  land  and  sea  fighting.  There 
is  no  difference  in  the  duels  of  the  air. 
When  the  operator  of  the  air  machine  is 
so  skilled  in  dropping  bombs  that  they  will 
fall  on  the  steeple  or  ship  whose  destruc- 
tion is  desired,  by  that  time  the  defenders 
of  the  city  will  perfect  guns  and  counter  air 
machines  to  make  all  his  terrible  weapons 
of  the  air  ineffective  or  to  make  it  an  equal 
contest. 

Sperry  is  going  to  stop  the  rolling  of  a 
ship  in  the  roughest  sea.  Some  ordnance 
expert  will  make  bombs  for  aeroplanes 
moving  a  hundred  miles  an  hour  that  will 
be  just  as  certain  to  hit  the  object  aimed 
at  as  is  a  gun  on  a  solid  foundation. 

Will  it  surprise  you  when  it  is  done?  It 
will  not  surprise  me.  Never  since  wireless  be- 
came a  practical  servant  of  communication 
and  men  flew  across  the  ocean,  out- 
distancing a  bird,  will  any  invention  or  per- 
formance of  man  astonish  me.  I  know 
man  will  solve  the  unsolvable,  and  all  ele- 
ments will  do  his  bidding.  My  faith  in  new 
things  deemed  impossible  is  like  that  of  the 
philosophic  farmer  who  lived  on  the  banks  of 
Tar  River,  where  I  first  opened  my  eyes. 
One  day  a  neighbor,  who  had  heard  of  some 
marvelous  thing,  dropped  in  to  see  the  wise 
old  man,  and  with  eyes  showing  excitement 
told  Mr.  Boddie  of  the  miraculous  dis- 
covery. 

Airships  or  Battleships? 

When  the  startling  announcement  did 
not  move  his  auditor,  who  sat  and  smoked 
as  calmly  as  if  he  had  been  told  that  it 
would  probably  rain  that  afternoon,  the 
relator  asked :  "Doesn't  that  surprise  yc  d  1" 

"No,"  said  the  imperturbable  Nicholas 
Boddie,  who  had  lived  to  see  the  telegraph 
and  the  Great  Eastern  and  the  ocean 
cable,  "that  does  not  surprise  me.  Nothing 
would  surprise  me.  Why,"  he  added  as  a 
clincher  as  his  eyes  fell  on  the  placid  stream 
flowing  toward  Pamlico  Sound,  "it  would 
not  surprise  me  to  see  Tar  River  run  up- 
stream." 

And  so  I  believe  those  of  us  who  are  yet 
young  will  live  to  see  scientific  and  accurate 
charts  of  the  air  which  will  enable  aviators 
to  avoid  collisions  between  the  trains  of 
airships  going  from  continent  to  continent 
on  their  regular  schedules,  and  that  aero- 
planes will  constitute  as  integral  and  im- 
portant a  part  of  the  Navy  as  any  ships  of 
the  line.  I  even  dare  to  believe  it  may  be 
in  the  stars  that  in  the  years  that  are  to 
come  the  aeroplane  will  be  more  feared  than 
the  dreadnought. 

Is  the  navy  that  flies  to  supersede  the 
dreadnought  as  the  backbone  of  the  fight- 
ing navy  or  make  it  obsolete?  That  ques- 
tion has  been  much  debated  in  Congress 
during  the  last  session.  Indeed  for  weeks  it 
was  the  chief  question  at  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House.  While  the  House  Committee  was 
hearing  experts  and  others  advising  that 
no  new  capital  ships  be  constructed  and 
predicting  that  all  big  ships  now  afloat 
would  soon  be  sent  into  innocuous  desue- 
tude the  Senate  Committee  was  declaring, 
with  but  one  dissenting  vote,  that  the 
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ttleship  was  the  backbone  of  the  fleet 
d  that  the  eighteen  great  ships  under 
tistruction  must  all  be  completed. 
While  this  debate  was  at  its  height  I  met 
r.  Frank  J.  Sprague,  an  eminent  member 
the  Naval  Consulting  Board,  who  has 
ren  much  thought  and  time  to  experi- 
>nting  with  high  explosives.  A  graduate 
the  naval  academy,  he  has  never  lost  his 
erest  in  the  Navy.  During  the  war,  with 
ler  members  of  the  Naval  Consulting 
ard,  he  made  many  tests  of  high  explo- 
es  against  armor  plate,  with  important 
;ults.  Tests  of  dropping  bombs  from  the 
convinced  these  men  of  science  that 
•ial  warfare  was  rapidly  becoming  so 
rible  as  to  make  possible  destruction  on 
cale  never  before  dreamed  of. 
'What  do  you  think,"  I  asked  Mr. 
rague  on  the  morning  after  the  Senate 
mmittee  had  voted  against  any  holiday 
dreadnought  construction,  "about  the 
cussion  concerning  the  relative  efficiency 
war  of  the  capital  ship  and  the  bombing 
craft?  " 

'Whatever  the  future  developments 
y  prove  to  be,"  he  replied — "and  that 
sy  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance  may 
freely  acknowledged — the  first  line  of 
iting  ships  is  likely  to  remain  for  a  long 
le  a  vital  force  in  offensive  operations, 
i  the  nation  that  does  not  possess  it  will 
the  end  find  itself  hopelessly  defenseless 
i  at  the  mercy  of  its  opponent." 

Mr.  Sprague's  Opinion 

'  Then  you  do  not  agree  that  aircraft  are 
put  them  out  of  business?  "  I  inquired. 
'No,"  he  replied,  "but  sound  as  is  the 
:ision  of  the  General  Board,  as  approved 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the 
late  Committee,  that  there  shall  be  no 
sent  hiatus  in  the  battleship  program, 
,m,  however,  impressed  with  the  seem- 
ly unnecessary  overstatement  as  to  the 
munity  of  ships  from  serious  damage  by 
attack,  and  the  implied  limitation  in  the 
ripment  and  operation  of  airplanes — a 
.1  outrivaled  by  the  claims  made  in  be- 
f  of  the  latter.  No  ship  whatever  will 
rays  prove  so  immune  as  present  opti- 
sm  may  lead  one  to  believe. 
'  I  have,  as  you  know,  while  a  member  of 
i  consulting  board,  been  somewhat  active 
the  development  and  testing  of  new 
ms  of  fuses,  depth  charges  and  air 
•nbs,  and  with  some  of  these — as  well  as 
;  work  of  others — in  mind,  I  have  no 
litation  in  saying  that  we  are  only  at  the 
finning  of  the  possibilities  of  air  attack, 
ope,  therefore,  that  the  coming  bombing 
ts  will  not  be  confined  to  simply  a  regis- 
tion  of  hits,  even  with  bombs  filled  with 
h  explosives,  for  if  so  they  will  be  incon- 
sive. 

'  In  the  testimony  submitted  to  Congress 
was  reported  that  in  one  series  of  tests 
linst  a  stationary  ship  there  were  11  per 
it  of  direct  hits  and  41  per  cent  of  water 
b  within  sixty  feet  of  the  target;  and 
s,  mind  you,  when  air-bombing  practice 
in  much  the  same  relatively  inefficient 
te  as  was  our  great-gun  practice  a  few 
irs  ago,  facts  which  seem  to  me  of  the 
nost  significance. 

'It  is  claimed  that  with  a  moving  ship, 
1  especially  under  battle  conditions,  no 
:h  record  is  possible,  which  is  quite  likely 
e  if  these  conditions  are  established  by 
i  only  of  the  combatants.  But  it  is  a 
:e  saying  that  anything  which  can  hap- 
i  will  happen,  and  hence  it  is  reasonable 
assume  that  sometimes  an  air  attac  k  will 
t  be  successfully  met  by  a  counter  one  of 
c  character.  Under  such  conditions  a 
s  favorable  record  of  hits  is  possible,  for 
s  largely  a  matter  of  relative  speeds  and 
ections  of  movements  of  attacker  and 
acked. 

'If,  for  example,  a  plane,  with  its  vastly 
jerior  speed  and  power  of  maneuver- 
:,  lays  itself  on  a  like  course  with  a 
p,  whose  speed  reduces  the  differential  be- 
Ben  them,  its  chance  of  hits  will  be  in- 
ased.  It  can  surely  estimate  the  speed 
a  battleship  and  note  its  direction  of 
ivement  more  accurately  than  gun 
>tters  can  determine  the  like  elements  of 


an  enemy  battleship  19,000  yards  away, 
on  which  elements  gun  fire  absolutely 
depends. 

"Of  course,  according  to  our  present 
lights,  most  of  the  crew,  and  the  vitals  of 
a  battleship,  except  in  a  rare  possibility 
of  smokestack  entrance,  are  fairly  proof 
against  direct  air  attack,  even  with  high 
explosives,  but  I  am  not  sure  and,  in  fact, 
doubt  if  they  will  always  remain  so. 

"As  against  such  sometime  serious 
damage,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  results 
can  be  discounted  because  ships  after  like 
wounds  from  torpedoes  have  managed  to 
limp  home.  As  well  argue  against  the 
turret  gun,  whose  destructive  power  lies 
in  its  power  to  put  a  small  explosive  charge 
inside  a  ship's  protection.  In  either  case 
the  ship,  as  a  then  fighting  unit,  may  be 
placed  practically  hors  de  combat,  whatever 
its  future  chance  of  repair;  as  witness  the 
results  of  the  Jutland  battle." 

Mr.  Sprague  is  clear  in  his  view  that  it 
needs  no  special  power  of  visualizing  or 
prophetic  instinct  to  see  that  in  future 
battles,  when  under-water,  surface  and  air 
craft  are  all  engaged,  the  ships  of  a  fleet 
may  be  attacked  from  above  not  only  by 
bombs  carrying  enormous  charges  of  high 
explosives  which  burst  on  impact  or  below 
water  near  a  ship's  skin,  but  by  others 
filled  with  inflammable  oils  and  chemicals, 
and  still  others  that  burst  on  water  impact 
before  immersion,  filled  with  shrapnel  or 
with  smoke-producing  materials  which  will 
interfere  with  observation  and  gun  sight- 
ing; or  bombs  filled  with  crying,  mustard, 
phosgene  or  other  deadly  gases,  to  be 
sucked  into  a  ship  through  its  ventilators. 

Here  you  have  it:  The  navy  that  flies 
can  not  only  drop  projectiles  and  bombs 
but  inflammable  oil  and  poison  gas,  which 
may  burn  up  the  battleship  or  fill  it  with 
poison  gases  that  will  suffocate  the  crews! 
More  than  that:  Smoke-producing  ma- 
terial may  be  showered  from  above,  making 
effective  smoke  screens  to  prevent  those  on 
the  battleship  from  seeing  the  enemy.  If  a 
destroyer  can  make  a  perfect  smoke  screen 
by  sending  up  the  smoke,  why  may  not  a 
plane  drop  a  curtain  of  smoke? 

The  Sane  Course 

More  than  that:  Mr.  Sprague  thinks 
nobody  will  deny  the  possibility  of  the  do- 
all,  dare-all  fighter,  who,  ready  to  make 
the  supreme  sacrifice  for  his  country,  will 
not  hesitate  to  drive  his  bomb-loaded  plane 
direct  down  on  the  ship's  deck  with  enor- 
mous velocity,  in  spite  of  all  its  air  defenses. 
"To  fear  the  air  developments  would  be 
cowardice;  to  ignore  them,  madness,"  he 
declared  to  me.  He  is  no  faddist,  no  man 
looking  for  cheap  and  easy  ways  to  win 
wars,  and  he  believes  we  should  keep  our 
feet  on  the  ground  and  our  battleships  in 
the  ocean  while  our  brains  work  in  the 
clear  air  of  science  and  research  and  faith 
in  making  the  hitherto  impossible  an  actual 
reality. 

The  outspoken  belief  of  able  men  in  this 
country  and  abroad  of  the  coming  destruc- 
tive power  of  the  navy  that  flies  over  the 
navy  that  floats,  added  to  the  universal 
opinion  of  conservative  military  leaders 
that  every  effort  must  be  made  to  con- 
struct a  big  air  navy,  more  than  justifies 
the  order  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  February  for  the  fullest  and  most 
practical  test  of  simulated  battles  between 
aircraft  and  capital  ships.  Plans  are  per- 
fecting now  for  thorough  experiments. 

Who  may  venture  to  prophesy  the  future 
of  the  engines  of  war  or  the  element  in 
which  war  may  be  waged? 

When  we  recall  that  at  the  very  time 
Simon  Neweomb,  the  famous  astronomer 
and  mathematician,  announced  that  flight 
in  heavier-than-air  machines  was  impos- 
sible the  Wrights  were  flying  in  them  at 
Kitty  Hawk;  and  that  Langley's  experi- 
ments, which  excited  general  ridicule,  were 
soon  followed  by  the  development  of  a  new 
science,  who  can  dare  set  metes  and  bounds 
to  aviation  miracles? 

Editor's  Not  c  —  This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of 
article*  by  ex  Secretary  Daniels  The  fifth  and 
final  article  will  appear  in  an  early  issue. 


Unrctouchcd  photo  of  the  second 
prize  winning  battery  in  the 
Gould  Endurance  Contest. 
Service  record  4.  years,  II 
months.  Owned  by  Mr.  IV.  G. 
Jenkins,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Alire  and  Kicking 

and  over  4  Years 


THINK  of  it !  A  battery  that  stood 
the  punishment  of  four  full  motor- 
ing seasons  with  no  outward  or  inward 
indication  of  wear  or  tear. 

This  second  prize  winner  in  the 
recent  Gould  Endurance  Contest  won 
its  high  honors  by  establishing,  under 
standard  tests,  a  capacity  rating  of  jj 
percent  over  that  required  of  new  batteries. 

Such  service  records  are  not  uncom- 
mon among  Gould  owners.  This  was 
conclusively  proven  by  the  average 
service  record  of  all  the  hundreds  of 
entries  in  the  Gould  Contest — an 
average  record  of  4  years  and  1  month. 

Now  Comes  a  New  Gould! 

A  super-service  battery,  even  more 
tenacious  of  life,  even  more  economical 
in  service,  than  its  predecessor. 


vOOUllJ 


The  new  Gould  Dreadnaught  Battery 
has  every  rugged  quality  of  the  old 
Gould  plus  a  new  and  exclusive  feature 
—the  Dreadnaught  Armored  Separator. 

This  latest  Gould  achievement  is 
a  long  life  wood  separator — the  dream 
of  battery  engineers  for  years. 

The  characteristic  porosity  of  wood 
is  retained  while  a  defensive  covering 
impregnates  the  wood  fibre,  giving  it 
added  strength  and  high  resistance  to 
battery  acid. 

Only  the  Gould  battery  contains 
this  long  life  wood  separator.  Only  the 
Gould  contains  the  famous  Dread- 
naught  Plates.  And  the  Gould  gives 
you  longest  life  as  demonstrated  by 
owners'  records  everywhere. 

Experienced  motorists  and  battery  men  will 
be  interested  in  a  booklet  we  have  prepared 
on  the  Dreadnaught  Armored  Separator. 
tVrite  for  your  copy,  today. 

Gould  Storage  Battery  Co. 

30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco 

Longest  Life  by 
Owners  Records 


The  NliW  Could 

T  h  t  new  (/  0  u  I  d 
J)'  eadnaug  ht  ilallrty  is  a 
St/ I'K  {(-service  battery 

the  battery  with  long 
life  plates,  plus  long  hje 
WOOD  separator,. 


Dreadnought  Battery 
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Fountain  Pens 


No.  24  as 
illustrated 
$4.25 


If  you  could  take 

this  pen  off  this  page 
into  your  hand,  you 
would  never  part 
with  it.  There  are 
20,000  druggists, 
jewelers,  stationers 
and  department 
stores  who  can  give 
you  one  just  like  it. 
Why  not  go  out  after 
that  one  we  made 
for  you  ? 


7Zt  %}U<dt-Wu^  j 


Not  what  you  would  call 
corpulent,  and  certainly  not 
dwarfish,  Parker  No.  24  is 
the  happy  medium  of  all  foun- 
tain pens.  He  is  a  personality 
which  makes  him  welcome  in 
every  hand. 

Capacity  —  he  takes  a  long 
drink,  in  two  seconds'  time, 
enough  for  many  a  big  job. 
No  slots  or  levers  on  barrel — 
all  mechanism  "Safety-sealed" 
inside.  No  ink  could  leak  out 
under  any  circumstances  — 
that's  what  "  Safety-  sealed  " 


i 


The  Parker  Pen  Company 

I 


New  York 
Boston 


Chicago 


(24) 

San  Francisco 
Spokane 


The  air  was  charged  with  electricity  and 
heavy  with  coming  thunder — that  is,  the 
air  of  the  rehearsal  was.  Eva  Knowlton 
and  the  young  gentleman  from  the  Comedy 
Club  were  quite  asinine.  Mrs.  Roger 
Hartman  had  that  afternoon  lost  her  cook 
and  was  in  the  vilest  of  tempers.  The 
Comtesse  de  Chavagniaque  had  wrenched 
her  back  in  the  surf  that  morning,  and  so 
on.  Young  Mr.  Robinson's  tension  of  mind 
has  already  been  indicated. 

But  it  was  from  the  beginning  plain — if 
anything  about  little  Mrs.  Martin  could 
ever  be  described  as  plain — that  Peggy 
was  the  center  of  the  storm.  Her  eyes 
looked  as  if  she  had  been  crying.  It  is  only 
to  be  regretted  that  this  seemed  not  to 
make  them  red,  but  only  lovelier  and  more 
moving.  She  sat  at  first  almost  balefully 
regarding  across  the  room  the  infatuated 
Eva  and  the  director,  and  when  the  young 
man's  attention  became  the  least  bit  dis- 
engaged she  called  out  his  name  and  an- 
nounced that  she  must  speak  to  him.  She 
was,  just  as  it  chanced,  sitting  by  Mr. 
Robinson  at  the  time,  and  she  caught  his 
hand  almost  hysterically  before  she  rose, 
and  gripped  it  an  instant,  tragically,  so  it 
seemed  to  him. 

"I  shall  be  no  good  in  this  play,"  an- 
nounced Peggy  passionately,  "and  I  am 
not  going  to  act  in  it." 

The  storm  had  burst,  thunder  and  light- 
ning and  the  wailing  of  the  wind.  An  imag- 
inative bystander  might  almost  have  heard 
the  protests  of  the  devastated  orphans  com- 
ing all  the  way  from  Uro-Russakia.  The 
arguments  used  were  mostly  loud  assur- 
ances that  little  Mrs.  Martin  was  going  to 
be  too  lovely  as  Peggy,  though  Mrs.  Hart- 
man,  still  exasperated  by  her  cook's  treach- 
ery, said  that  perhaps  no  one  had  ever 
expected  Mrs.  Martin  to  be  very  good,  but 
that  for  all  that  she  had  got  to  go  through 
with  it.  The  little  comtesse  said  innocently 
that  perhaps  the  producer  from  the  Com- 
edy Club  could  train  Eva  Knowlton  for  the 
part  of  Peggy  in  time.  He  protested  that 
he  couldn't  possibly,  and  then  Eva  suddenly 
became  angry  and  said  that  perhaps  she 
had  better  leave  the  cast  too. 

Miss  Knowlton  then  had  to  be  flattered, 
in  addition  to  Mrs.  Martin,  and  the  com- 
pany— or  troupe,  if  we  are  to  consider  them 
as  artistes — felt  almost  exhausted  by  these 
honeyed  efforts.  And  then,  perhaps  in 
order  that  the  scene  might  build  up,  as 
they  say  in  the  theater,  to  a  proper  climax, 
and  possibly  that  Eva  Knowlton  might  be 
forced  into  the  decent  obscurity  where  she 
properly  belonged,  little  Mrs.  Martin  had  a 
small  but  rather  pretty  attack  of  hysterics, 
said  she  was  ill  anyway  and  that  she  might 
have  to  leave  on  Friday  for  Wyoming  with 
her  husband,  but  that  she'd  see  what  she 
could  do,  and  that  she  was  very  unhappy 
over  the  whole  thing  anyway,  and  that  if 
she  could  she'd  come  to  the  rehearsal. 
And  with  that  she  fled  into  the  night,  ac- 
companied— no  one  need  be  surprised  at 
this — by  Thomas  Robinson. 

They  flung  themselves  into  a  low-hooded 
car,  one  of  those  whose  privacy  is  so  exag- 
gerated that  its  occupants  seem  rather  like 
animals  sitting  cautiously  at  the  mouth  of 
their  burrow. 

"Tell  him  to  go  a  way  along  the  Shore 
Drive.  I  can't  go  home  yet,"  the  lady 
cried,  and  into  the  still,  starlit  night  the 
motor  almost  silently  slid,  and  in  its  dark 
recesses  she  and  young  Mr.  Robinson 
seemed  alone  in  the  world. 

For  a  distance  they  were  silent,  though 
almost  at  once  she  had  caught  the  boy's 
hand  and  held  it  as  they  drove  on.  Then 
suddenly  she  broke  into  some  sort  of  an 
explanation.  She  and  her  husband  had 
quarreled  after  dinner.  He  said  that  she 
was  drifting  away  from  him;  that  she  no 
longer  cared  for  him  or  to  be  with  him; 
that  Southampton  was  stealing  her  from 
him;  that  she  must  come  with  him  to 
Wyoming  on  Friday  or — ah,  well,  she 
didn't  know;  perhaps  never  again  

Just  once  did  reason  try  to  raise  its  head 
in  this  discussion  on  the  Shore  Drive. 

"But,"  began  young  Mr.  Robinson  halt- 
ingly, "couldn't  one  go  to  Wyoming  any 
other  day  except  Friday?" 

Almost  immediately  he  himself  felt  that 
this  was  an  absurd  question;  that  every- 
thing in  such  debates  was  a  question  of 
emotion.  And  emotion  was,  indeed,  all 
that  was  to  guide  that  starlit  talk  by  the 
Atlantic's  edge.  Emotion  swept  him  along 
by  its  mere  propinquity.  For  what,  indeed, 


(Continued  from  Page  15) 

has  any  Thomas  Robinson  of  eighteen  had 
to  do  with  emotion,  especially  with  emotion 
of  this  sinister,  dubious  kind,  with  lovely 
ladies  and  harsh,  aged  husbands? 

"Oh,  it's  all  my  fault,  I  know,"  she  said, 
and  she  pulled  her  cloak  up  as  if  the  night 
air  were  cold.  "I  can't  help  myself.  I 
wasn't  ever  meant  to  be  the  wife  of  a  sober 
old  thing  like  Arthur.  Oh,  why  weren't 
you  old  enough  so  I  could  have  married 
you?  We'd  have  been  happy  and  young 
together.  I'm  not  good  enough  for  Arthur." 

"I'm  sure  you're  good  enough  for  any- 
body," stammered,  the  boy. 

"Oh,  no  one  believes  in  me,  no  one  really 
likes  me  here!" 

And  then  she  was  suddenly  crying,  and 
Thomas  Robinson  felt  helpless  and  oh, 
sorry  for  her ! 

"  Don't  cry,"  he  murmured. 

"Oh,  let  me!" 

But  for  all  that,  she  stopped  for  an 
instant  and  her  eyes  shone  in  the  dark 
through  tears.  There  was  no  need  of  light. 
He  knew  already  that  these  eyes  were  the 
true  color  of  the  violet.  He  knew  already 
that  the  dusky  perfumed  cloud  of  her  hair 
hung  above  them  as  above  stars.  And 
quite  suddenly  he  knew  that  he  had  kissed 
her — solemn,  lovely,  frightening  event! 

"You  darling!"  she  cried,  and  her  face 
was  pressed  tight  against  the  shoulder  of 
his  dinner  jacket,  just  where  her  tears 
would  do  the  coat  the  most  harm,  for  she 
was  crying  again,  only  more  softly. 

"Oh,  I  love  you,  dear  Thomas  Robin- 
son!" she  said  softly. 

"I'm  sure  I  love  you,  dear,"  he  answered. 

What  else,  we  ask  you,  would  or  could  a 
gentleman  say? 

Then  quite  suddenly  the  car  swerved  al- 
most violently,  and  they  realized  that  the 
chauffeur  had  made  the  turn  by  the  Shore 
Drive  and  Harbord  Lane  and  was  bringing 
them  through  the  gate  and  to  the  Martin 
house.  The  lady  dabbed  at  her  eyes,  and 
actually  in  a  quarter  minute — such  is  the 
incredible  facility  of  women — she  was 
springing  out  with  a  light  laugh.  The 
chauffeur  drove  home  a  boy  who  had  some- 
how suddenly  grown  to  be  a  man.  Such 
fateful  magic  is  there  in  a  kiss! 

The  elder  Robinson,  whose  volatility  and 
lack  of  seriousness  or  of  instinctive  appre- 
ciation of  anyone  else's  moods  struck  his 
son  afresh,  yelled  at  the  boy  from  the 
library  that  he  was  willing  to  share  with 
him  a  bottle  of  home  brew,  but  Thomas 
Robinson  stalked  to  his  room.  He  did  not 
switch  on  the  light,  but  neither  did  he  un- 
dress. He  flung  himself  into  a  great  wicker 
chair  by  his  wide  open  window  and  gazed 
upon  the  hard,  glittering  stars  which  had 
just  shone  upon  the  tragedy  of  his  life. 

He  had  seen  clearly  almost  from  the 
beginning,  since  it  was  all  very  obvious. 
He  had  known  perfectly  the  only  thing  he 
had  to  do.  Wouldn't  anyone  know?  He'd 
had  dreams,  of  course.  Even  the  happiness 
of  his  father  and  mother  had  a  simple  sort 
of  charm  for  him.  Hadn't  they  just  chosen 
each  other,  boy  and  girl,  and  been  in  love 
ever  since?  Wasn't  that  the  happiest 
thing,  perhaps? 

Thomas  Robinson,  of  course,  realized  that 
life  when  they  were  young  must  have  been  a 
much  more  uncomplicated,  unsophisticated 
affair  than  the  thing  which  confronted  him. 
But  he  saw  that  he  was  doubtless  better 
equipped  than  his  father  would  have  been 
to  deal  with  anything  like  the  present 
situation. 

Is  something  of  all  this  not  true?  In  this 
confused  and  not  so  very  well-behaved 
modern  world,  do  not  all  the  problems  face 
and  confuse  a  boy  as  they  would  never 
have  done  in  serener,  remoter  days?  Yet 
is  a  boy's  heart  much  changed  through  the 
decades? 

All  the  plans  he  had  made  would  come 
back — pleasant  years  of  college  and  wan- 
dering afterward,  and  at  the  end  the  girl. 
Now  things  were  settled — not  that  life  was 
ruined  or  over,  of  course.  Yet  life  had 
caught  him.  For  a  little  while  longer  he 
sat  looking  at  the  sand  dunes  shimmering 
under  the  starlight,  and  hearing  the  sea 
roar  beyond  them.  Then  he  turned  on  the 
light  at  his  little  desk,  half  unconsciously 
pulled  down  his  coat  and  smoothed  his 
hair.  He  wrote  a  note  on  his  best  paper. 
And  then  softly  he  crept  downstairs  along 
the  lonely  road  and  to  the  Martin  house 
and  dropped  it  into  the  letter  slot  at  the 
door.  As  it  fell  inside  it  seemed  to  him 
fairly  to  thunder,  as  if  all  the  world  should 


know  to-night  all  that  it  would  know  tc 
morrow,  when  the  note  would  be  brought  - 
with  her  breakfast  coffee — to  little  Mr 
Martin.  Let  those  who  will  laugh  at  wha 
he  wrote.  A  woman  was  unhappy  am 
trusted  in  him.  He  had  kissed  her,  am 
with  that  kiss  he  had  pledged  reparation 
and  his  man's  honor.  He  began: 

Dearest  Lady :  You  must  never  be  unhappj 
I  am  ready  to  do  everything  a  man  can  do. 
want  you  to  understand  that.  I  would  marr 
you  to-morrow  if  you  were  free.  I  know  I  at 
only  eighteen — not  quite,  really,  because  I'v 
lied  about  it  a  little.  But  by  the  time  you  ca, 
get  a  divorce  I  will  be  a  little  older.  I  onl' 
speak  of  my  age  on  this  account.  If  you  wer 
thirty  or  thirty-one  you  would  never  seem  ol. 
to  me. 

And  if  life  is  absolutely  unendurable  to  yoi 
we  will  not  wait.  We  will  fly  to-morrow  to 
gether  and  let  him  divorce  you  as  he  will.  W 
will  go  somewhere  very  far  away— Monti 
Carlo,  perhaps.  That's  where  they  go  in  stories 
and  it  is  lovely.  I've  got  some  money  in  thi 
bank,  almost  seven  hundred  dollars,  and  I'vi 
several  very  good  scarf  pins  and  a  new  set  o 
studs  and  waistcoat  buttons,  which  we  car 
pawn  in  New  York.  And  I've  this  month'; 
allowance  that  I  got  only  this  morning.  Any 
how,  I  know  a  boy  in  Paris  who  has  a  systen 
by  which  I  can  make  a  lot  of  money  at  Mont' 
Carlo.  Anyhow,  I'd  work  for  you  like  any- 
thing. I  only  tell  you  all  this  to  show  you  thai 
I'm  practical  and  that  you  can  trust  yourself  a 
me.  I'll  take  care  of  you  somehow. 

I  want  to  be  just  like  your  knight  would  havt 
been  in  old  days.  That's  what  I  believe  mei 
must  be  for  women,  especially  unhappy  ones, 
So,  if  you  love  me,  I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

Thomas  Robinson. 

He  read  it  over,  and  then  he  saw  that  it 
was  not  quite  right  yet.  There  are  lots  oi 
things  to  remember  when  you  are  being  a 
gentleman.  So  he  added  this: 

P.  S.  Of  course,  I  love  you — I  forgot  U 
mention  that. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  come  to  a  great 
decision  and  done  a  moderately  great  thing. 
You  sleep — that  is,  if  you  are  eighteen,  01 
near  eighteen,  assuming  that  you  have  lied 
a  little  about  it.  Shortly  after  breakfast  a 
note  came,  causing  frivolous  and  light 
hearted  and  almost  offensive  commen 
upon  itself  by  the  elder  Robinson.  It 
didn't  begin  at  all.  It  merely  ran: 

We  must  talk  it  over.  Come  at  four.  Yoi 
are  realty  the  very  nicest  boy  in  the  whol 
world.  A.  M, 

The  matter  was  obviously  settled.  Ana 
it  is  always  a  comfort  to  have  anything 
settled  in  almost  any  way,  though  perhaps 
if  she  had  said  "man"  instead  of  "boy"  it 
would  have  been  more  dignified. 

The  day  passed  uneasily,  and  even  a  dip 
in  the  surf  seemed  to  give  Thomas  Robin- 
son no  great  appetite  for  lunch.  His  parent 
twitted  him  with  being  off  his  feed  through' 
nervousness  at  the  approaching  perform- 
ance, when  in  reality  he  merely  looked  pah 
and  noble. 

There  was  an  hour  after  lunch  when  hf- 
retired  and  locked  himself  in  his  room 
From  his  little  desk  came  forth  a  few  letters 
and  picture  post  cards  and — yes,  a  photo- 
graph or  two  of  girls,  which  he  burned  in 
the  grate.  After  all  it  is  as  well  to  cut  loos* 
from  the  past  before  pushing  your  bark  into 
the  dark,  swirling,  uncertain  waters  of  the 
future.  One  final  glance  around  the  room- 
it  had  been  the  home  of  so  many  boyhoot 
dreams,  and  then  a  man  left  it.  Yes,  in- 
deed, a  man! 

She  was  radiant  as  she  came  into  thr 
room  and  straight  to  him.  In  an  instan: 
her  arms  were  about  his  neck. 

"Oh,  Thomas  Robinson,"  she  cned, 
"was  there  ever  anyone  like  you  in  all  the 
world?" 

And  you  could  scarcely  have  told  whether 
she  was  laughing  or  crying.  Then  she  stood 
a  little  distance  away  and  looked  at  him 
There  was  laughter  in  her  eyes,  and  hap- 
piness, too,  and  affection  for  him  such  as  he 
could  never  have  dreamed.  n 

"Listen,  dearest,  very  dearest  boy,'  she 
said  softly.  "You've  made  a  woman  ot 
me.  And  all  the  happiness  I  shall  ever 
have  in  the  whole  world  I  shall  owe  to 

y°Our  hero  did  not  move,  but  as  he  looked 
at  her  his  shoulders  straightened  and  he 
glowed  within.  There  is,  indeed,  a  rewarc 
in  life  for  doing  the  right  thing.  If  this 
seems  an  odd  description  of  having  offeree 
(Concluded  on  Page  74) 
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iMuch  §More  Than  a  Stove 


You  have  a  perfect  right  to  expect 
something  more  than  better  food  from 
i  Westinghouse  Electric  Range — and 
you  will  not  be  disappointed.  In  ad' 
Jition  to  cleanliness,  economy,  and  a 
wonderful  cooking  efficiency  you  can 
get  with  a  Westinghouse  Range  an 
exclusive  automatic  control  of  opera' 
tion  that  will  silence  forever  the  an' 
dent  household  formula  which  begins 
"Don't  let  me  forget  to  turn  out  the  fire 
in  the  oven" 

Women  have  needed  a  range  that 
could  start  the  cooking  at  any  set  time 
without  the  necessity  of  being  there 


to  "light  up."  They  have  hoped  for  a 
positive  method,  on  which  they  could 
depend,  that  would  bring  the  food  to 
just  the  right  temperature  and  then 
finish  the  cooking  without  the  slightest 
danger  of  burning.  They  have  longed 
for  a  range  that  would  be  independ' 
ent  of  variation  in  fuel  supply. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Automatic 
Ranges  do  just  these  things:  they  turn 
the  heat  on  and  off  as  you  wish,  at 
just  the  right  time  to  give  you  exactly 
the  kind  of  cooking  you  want. 

In  the  large  variety  of  Westing- 
house Electric  Ranges  there  is  one  that 


You  can  always  depend  on 
the  automatic  operation  of 
"the  Range  with  the  Clock." 

will  exactly  suit  your  purse  and  your 
situation.  There  are  in  the  Westing' 
house  line  automatic  and  non-autc 
matic  ranges  in  all  desirable  designs. 
Pictured  on  this  page  is  the  M-i  Auto- 
matic, which  has  just  been  added  to  this 
successful  family. 

Every  Westinghouse  Automatic 
Range,  widely  known  as  "the  Range 
with  the  Clock,"  embodies  that  funda' 
mental  Westinghouse  principle,  Good 
Cooking  Conveniently. 

Have  your  dealer  show  you  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Ranges,  and 
ask  him  to  demonstrate  them. 
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•BRINGING 
CHEMICAL  WARFARE  INTO 
PEACE  USES 

TT  seems  a  far  cry  from  the  clean  isolation  of  the  chemical 
laboratory  to  the  dangerous  current  of  methane  gas  in  the 
underground  coal  tunnel.  Yet  The  Consolidation  Coal  Com- 
pany requires  a  corps  of  chemists  to  be  constantly  applying 
their  scientific  knowledge  to  conditions  in  the  mines,  lest  lives 
be  needlessly  sacrificed. 

The  Consolidation  workers  are  safeguarded  by  a  system  of 
detecting  and  checking  the  flow  of  gas  through  the  mines 
that  is  unique  in. thoroughness.  This  is  done  through  the  use 
of  daily  and,  in  some  cases,  hourly  chemical  analyses — a 
method  of  detecting  gas  one  hundred  times  more  sensitive 
than  the  safety  lamp  which  is  required  by  the  mining  laws. 

Each  day  the  chemical  engineers  of  The  Consolidation 
Coal  Company  take  samples  of  air  from  every  shaft  and 
tunnel  where  gas  exists  in  potentially  dangerous  volume.  The 
laboratory  test  is  then  brought  into  use.  Chemical  reagents 
quickly  tell  the  story  to  the  chemist's  trained  eyes.  If  danger 
is  revealed,  things  immediately  begin  to  happen.  The  men 
are  moved  from  the  danger  area.  Powerful  currents  of  air 
are  concentrated  on  it.  The  men  are  not  allowed  to  return 
until  the  chemical  tests  prove  the  absence  of  danger. 

This  testing  system  is  backed  by  the  unremitting  alertness 
of  a  corps  of  inspectors  who  are  always  on  duty  when  the 
men  are  at  work.  The  inspector  corresponds  to  the  gas  officer 
of  a  regiment  of  Pershing's  men  in  France — always  sniffing 
the  air  to  forestall  danger  to  his  comrades. 

The  Company  spares  no  cost,  not  only  in  wrestling  with 
the  deadly  flow  of  gas,  but  in  providing  solid  structural 
surroundings  and  in  eliminating  causes  of  mechanical  danger. 
As  a  result,  we  have  eliminated  for  ten  years  all  gas  explosions 
of  ordinary  nature. 

The  wife  of  a  Consolidation  Coal  miner  knows  that  when 
he  goes  to  his  work  he  is  entering  a  bituminous  mine  made 
as  safe  as  engineering  skill  and  foresight  can  make  it. 
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to  run  away  with  another  man's  wife  we 
must  let  it  go  at  that.  But  we  should  like 
to  record  another  fact,  that  perhaps  never 
in  all  his  life  had  Thomas  Robinson  looked 
so  handsome  as  at  this  moment.  Was  it  not 
indeed  the  climax  of  a  life? 

But  the  unexpected  sometimes  makes  a 
climax.  Suddenly  little  Mrs.  Martin 
stepped  to  the  door  and  called,  "Arthur, 
come  here!" 

Old  Martin  was  evidently  waiting,  for  he 
came  straight  in.  Thomas  Robinson  turned 
very  white,  but  he  stood  even  straighter 
than  before. 

"This  is  Thomas  Robinson,"  said  little 
Mrs.  Martin,  "who,  as  I  told  you,  is  willing 
to  run  away  with  me  now  or  to  marry  me  if 
I  wait  to  divorce  you." 

All  that  old  Martin  said  was  "Good 
Lord!  That  child?" 

He  sank  into  a  chair,  staring  at  Thomas 
Robinson. 

It  was  the  most  tense  moment  there  had 
ever  been  in  young  Mr.  Robinson's  life; 
perhaps  the  tensest  there  will  ever  be.  Let 
us  hope  so,  for  very  calmly  the  boy  made 
up  his  mind  that  if  Mr.  Martin  laughed  he 
would  kill  him. 

But  old  Martin  only  sat  staring,  with  no 
look  of  laughter.  Finally  he  asked  very 
solemnly,  "Why  were  you  going  to  do  that, 
sir?" 

"Because  she  was  unhappy." 

"And  why  was  that?"  Mr.  Martin  pur- 
sued the  inquiry. 

"Because  you  were  a  brute  to  her," 
answered  the  boy,  with  his  head  flung 
proudly  back. 

"So  that  is  what  I  seem,  is  it?  Listen, 
young  man:  I  love  my  wife!" 

"Haven't  you  an  odd  way  of  showing 
it?"  retorted  Thomas  Robinson. 

"I  don't  know,"  went  on  Martin  medi- 
tatively, gloomily  and  half  as  if  to  himself. 
"Women  are  the  devil,  young  man.  You'll 
find  out."  He  had  now  turned  to  the  boy. 
"She  changes  so  often  that  I  don't  really 
know  yet  which  of  us  she  has  settled  on, 
you  or  me." 

And  now  at  last  he  smiled  in  an  odd, 
bitter  way. 

There  was  a  low  chair  near  where  Thomas 
Robinson  stood,  and  little  Aline  came 
and  knelt  upon  it,  taking  one  of  the  boy's 
hands  and  holding  it  in  both  of  hers. 

"Listen,  dearest  boy.  I'm  afraid  I  made 
him  out  worse  than  he  was." 

She  seemed  to  hesitate  to  go  on  with  the 
grave,  disconcerting  gaze  of  near-eighteen 
upon  her. 

"You  see,  I'm  not  much  good  really.  I 
was  nervous — for  reasons  I  didn't  alto- 
gether understand." 

Thomas  Robinson  looked  at  Martin — he 
was  smiling  at  his  wife. 

"And  besides,"  went  on  little  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin, "I'm  afraid  I  just  a  little  liked  making 
you  sorry  for  me." 

Thomas  Robinson  grew  a  little  paler. 
Something  rose  in  his  throat  that  he  gulped 
down.  Tears  stood  for  an  instant  in  his 
eyes.  Then  he  felt  something  on  his  hand, 


first  tears  from  her  eyes  and  then  her  lips  as 
she  kissed  it. 

"I'll  never  do  that  kind  of  thing  again— 
that's  what  I  meant  when  I  said  you  had 
made  a  woman  of  me.  But  you  can  forgive 
me,  I  know,  because  you  are  so  nice  and  so 
young  that  you  never  for  an  instant  fell  in 
love  with  me.  He  didn't,  you  know, 
Arthur." 

The  boy's  face  flushed. 

"I  don't  think  you've  a  right  to  say 
that,  either  of  you.  I  stand  by  what  I 
wrote.  And  I  wrote  that  I  loved  you — 
didn't  you  see  it  in  the  postscript?" 

It  was,  oddly  enough,  old  Martin  who 
answered. 

"A  gentleman  couldn't  do  less.  I  think 
I  understand,  old  man."  And  from  where 
he  sat  he  reached  out  and  took  Thomas 
Robinson's  right  hand  andshook  it.  "You've 
taught  me  something,  Robinson,"  he  went 
on.  "I  do  love  her,  and  yet  I  was  neither 
as  understanding  nor  as  forbearing  as  you, 
just  a  kid." 

He  got  up,  and  again  he  took  Thomas 
Robinson's  right  hand.  He  held  it  affec- 
tionately, paternally. 

"  She's  coming  back  to  me  and  I  to  her— 
a  little  changed,  both  of  us,  and  we  owe  it 
to  you.  And  I  want  to  say,  furthermore, 
that  if  I  ever  have  a  son" — and  again  old 
Martin  smiled  affectionately  at  his  wife— 
"I  hope  he  will  be  just  like  you.  Only,  of 
course,  I'll  try  to  keep  him  away  from 
desperate  bad  women  like  Aline." 

She  had  gone  to  him  by  now,  and  stood 
for  a  moment  leaning  against  him,  appar- 
ently not  minding  such  mocking  words. 

"We  are  not  going  to  Wyoming  till  next 
week,"  she  said  with  a  casual  air,  "so  I  can 
be  Peggy." 

"Let  me  see  how  you  kiss  her  in  the 
Play." 

Thomas  Robinson  could  again  have  simu- 
lated this  agreeable  action  as  he  had  at 
rehearsals,  but  this  time,  with  a  gay  glance 
at  old  Martin,  a  glance  it  would  be  pleasant 
to  call  debonair  if  that  were  a  modern 
enough  word,  he  caught  her  firmly  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her  for  the  second  and  for 
the  last  time. 

"Oh,  my  goodness,"  cried  little  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin after  it  was  over,  "I  don't  know!  Ar- 
thur, do  you  suppose  I  really  am  in  love 
with  him?" 

"I'll  take  the  risks,"  said  old  Martin, 
and  then  he  kissed  her  in  a  way  somehow 
different  from  Thomas  Robinson's. 

"I  guess  I  love  him  after  all,"  said  the 
girl.  "You  don't  mind,  do  you?"  She  spoke 
to  the  younger  man. 

"Why,  no,"  said  our  hero  simply.  "You'll 
be  happy  then,  won't  you?" 

And  then  old  Martin  said  the  thing  which 
is  perhaps  the  last  that  need  be  recorded  in 
this  story.  He  bowed  and  said  with  some 
dignity,  "I  hope,  Mr.  Robinson,  you'll 
allow  me  formally  to  thank  you  for  having 
offered  to  run  away  with  my  wife." 

"I'm  sure  you  are  very  welcome,  sir," 
said  Thomas  Robinson.  It  was  the  politest 
speech  he  could  think  of  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment. 
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(Continued  from  Page  13) 


No — no!"  she   cried,   and  stopped. 

nething  in  that  voice  

'Violets,  lady,  from  the  hand  of  one  who 
esyou!" 

Ihe  looked  again.    Jimmy  Parsons,  in 
coat  and  hat  of  the  flower  man,  was 
ffering  the  purple  blossoms.   How  like 
1! 

'Jimmy!"  she  cried.  Her  voice  broke. 
'Thirty-two  bunches  of  violets — all  for 
i,"  he  said  gayly.  "With  my  undying 
e." 

'  Jimmy,  you  silly  old  thing !  The  show's 
ted." 

Sure  it  has!  I  knew  that  last  night. 
Dd  idea  too.  Gives  us  plenty  of  time  to 
married.  I  dare  you!" 
he  was  not  one  to  take  a  dare.  Besides, 
loved  him  then.  Jimmy  and  the  flower 
a  once  more  traded  costumes,  and  there 
!  a  quick  wedding,  with  violets  for  all 
girls,  though  many  of  them  would  have 
f erred  roast  beef. 

What  do  we  care  if  the  show's  a 
jmer?  "  Jimmy  had  cried.  "  Our  love  is 
ig  success." 

0  it  had  been — for  a  time.  But  Jimmy 
sons'  career  as  the  most  popular  man's 

1  on  Broadway  left  him  little  leisure  for 
rife.  Wherever  he  went  his  pals  were 
ting.  They  would  drag  him  in  some- 
ire  for  a  drink.  Each  night  at  the  club 
y  surrounded  him,  urging  him  on  to 
t  flow  of  brilliant  talk  for  which  he  was 
ious  up  and  down  the  big  street.  He 
ild  grow  more  witty  as  the  day  ap- 
ached,  which  was  probably  why  they 
lorn  let  him  off  till  dawn.  Very  soon  the 
;  that  had  seemed  so  wonderful  in  At- 
;ic  City  was  dead  and  forgotten,  like  the 
w  that  ran  two  nights.  Peggy  went 
k  to  the  chorus. 

low,  as  her  car  turned  off  the  Boulevard 
>  a  side  street,  Peggy  smiled  softly  to 
self. 

Violets,  lady,  violets!   From  the  hand 
)ne  who  loves  you!"    He  had  been  a 
r  in  those  days.  But  when  she  had  seen 
i  last— two  years  ago! 
he  shuddered.  Broadway  had  got  him — 

many  high  balls,  too  many  four- 
ock  breakfasts.  When  she  met  him  at 

Los  Angeles  hotel  he  was  coughing 
h  a  cold  that  somehow  he  could  not 
ke  off,  and  there  were  red  splotches 
h  on  his  thin  cheeks. 
The  doctors  say  I'm  all  in,  Peg,"  he 
I  her. 

he  shrank  from  him. 
You  can't  believe  all  you  hear,  Jimmy," 
said.  There  was  something  in  his  eyes 
did  not  like,  a  beaten  look,  a  terrible 
•  of  death.  "Listen!  There's  a  place 
m  on  the  edge  of  the  desert — it's  called 
m  Springs.  They  say  the  air  is  fine  for — 
sick  people.  You  go  down  there  and 

a  house  " 

I'm  broke,  Peg." 

I'll  stake  you.  You  can  pay  it  back 
in  you  get  well." 
le  shook  his  head. 

You'd  be  throwing  your  money  away," 
told  her. 

le  was  very  sure  he  would  not  go,  but 
re  was  little  fight  left  in  him.  She  per- 
ded  him,  she  made  all  arrangements, 
ted  the  house,  instituted  the  custom  of 
monthly  check.  It  was  characteristic 
ler  that  she  set  the  figure  at  two  hun- 
d  and  fifty  dollars,  twice  the  sum  that 
needed. 

immy  went  off  to  Palm  Springs,  and  not 
e  since  then  had  she  seen  him  or  heard 
n  him,  save  through  her  canceled  checks 
t  came  back  from  the  bank. 
Crawling  off  to  the  desert  to  die,"  he 
I  told  a  friend  on  leaving.  But  he  still 
■d;  he  lived  this  beautiful  April  morn- 
,  the  only  obstacle  between  Peggy  and 
rtin  Fox,  who  loved  her  and  wanted  to 
e  care  of  her. 

'eggy  alighted  from  her  car  before  the 
rlio  and  went  quickly  to  her  dressing 
m. 

in  she  seated  herself  to  make  up  there 
ne  a  knock  on  her  door  and  one  of  her 
er  actresses  entered,  carrying  a  weekly 
atrical  newspaper. 

'  Something  in  here  about  you,  Peg,"  she 
J,  and  held  it  out.  Peggy  took  it  and 
d: 

immy  Parsons,  who  wpnt  out  to  California 
p  years  aeo  to  recover  from  an  itinera,  writes 
i  friend  that  he's  a  riot  with  the  cactus  plants, 
is  understood  that  Jimmy  has  been  ap- 
ached  by  the  lawyer  of  a  certain  Wall  Street 


man  and  offered  a  cool  fifty  thousand  to  allow 
his  wife  to  divorce  him.  The  rumor  goes  on  to 
say  that  Jimmy  is  holding  out  for  a  bigger  split 
on  the  gross. 

Peggy  Malone  flushed  and  handed  back 
the  paper. 

"That's  all  news  to  me,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  sure  it  is,  dearie!"  remarked  the 
actress  with  open  sarcasm. 

"You  heard  me!" 

Peggy's  eyes  flashed. 

"Well,  don't  get  sore,"  said  the  girl,  and 
went  out. 

Peggy  sat  for  a  moment  staring  at  her 
glass. 

So  Jimmy  was  holding  out  for  more 
money!  How  he  had  changed  since  At- 
lantic City  seven  years  ago!  And  Martin 
Fox  was  on  his  way — would  arrive  this 
very  afternoon. 

"I'm  coming  to  settle  things  once  for 
all,"  he  had  wired. 

She  was  conscious  of  the  imminence  of 
a  crisis  in  her  affairs. 

Another  knock  at  her  door,  and  Ken- 
yon,  the  new  director,  looked  in. 

"  Whenever  you're  ready,  Miss  Malone," 
he  smiled. 

"Just  a  second,"  she  smiled  back,  and 
with  flying  fingers  she  prepared  herself  for 
a  day's  hard  labor. 


WHEN  Martin  Fox  met  her  at  the  Los 
Angeles  hotel  for  dinner  that  evening 
he  had  another  man  with  him  whom  he  in- 
troduced as  Mr.  Greenwood.  The  stranger 
was  a  mild,  genial  little  chap,  with  eyes 
that  beamed  behind  thick  spectacles. 

Peggy  was  surprised.  It  was  not  Fox's 
custom  to  welcome  a  third  party  to  their 
meetings. 

Fox  himself  was  looking  more  efficient, 
more  prosperous  than  ever.  He  was  a  big, 
silky-smooth  man,  blond  and  handsome; 
the  sort  who,  in  a  play,  remarks  at  inter- 
vals: "  Remember,  I  always  get  what  I  go 
after." 

In  real  life  he  was  not  so  crude  as  to  say 
it — he  just  looked  it.  At  the  moment  two 
devastating  passions  engrossed  him — Peg 
and  money.  The  former  was  recent,  the 
latter  of  long  standing. 

They  went  in  to  their  table  in  a  quiet, 
partially  hidden  corner. 

"Don't  order  for  me,  please,"  Green- 
wood said.  "My  wife  is  expecting  me  at 
the  apartment.  I'll  just  report  and  then 
I'll  run  along." 

Peggy  looked  at  him  wonderingly. 

"Greenwood  is  my  lawyer,"  Fox  ex- 
plained. 

"Oh!"  she  said.  She  understood  now. 
"Martin,  I  heard  what  you've  done,  and 
I  can't  say  I  like  it." 

"Why  not?"  He  seemed  surprised.  "I'd 
do  anything  to  get  you,  Peg.  It  means  my 
very  happiness — and  yours  too.  Isn't  that 
so?" 

"Yes,  of  course.  But  money  never 
counted  with  Jimmy." 

"It  didn't,  eh?"  sneered  Fox.  "Well, 
I  never  met  the  man  yet  who  hadn't  his 
price.  Dear  old  Jimmy's  seems  to  be  a  bit 
higher  than  we  expected,  but  let  Mr.  Green- 
wood tell  it." 

"Well,  I  went  down  to  Palm  Springs," 
began  Greenwood.  "There  are  a  few  sani- 
tariums, some  simple  little  houses — and 
the  air  was  wonderful." 

"You  didn't  go  down  to  take  the  air," 
Fox  suggested. 

"No,  of  course  not."  The  lawyer's  tone 
was  sharp  and  held  no  apology.  "  I  had 
Mr.  Parsons'  house  pointed  out  to  me  -a 
neat  little  bungalow  set  amid  orange  trees. 
When  I  came  along  he  was  lying  in  a  ham- 
mock in  the  dooryard.  He  got  up  and 
met  me." 

Peggy  Malone  leaned  eagerly  across  the 
table. 

"How  was  he  looking?"  she  asked. 

"He  was  looking  mighty  well,"  said 
Greenwood.  "In  fact,  I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised. 

"'You  don't  look  much  like  a  sick  man 
to  me,'  I  told  him. 

"  He  laughed.  *  I  can't  imagine  how  that, 
rurnor  started,'  he  Mid.  '  I'm  as  strong  as 
a  horse.' " 

"You  see?"  Martin  Fox's  tone  was  tri- 
umphant. "He  doesn't  deserve  any  sym- 
pathy. He's  all  right;  just  lazy  lying  Up 
there  in  a  hammock  waiting  for  your  two 
fifty  a  month— grafting  off  you  like  all  the 

rest."       (Continued  on  Page  78) 


Have  Better  Light 
In  Your  Home,  Too 

YOU  need  the  clear,  pure- 
white  brilliance  of  the  Quick-Lite 
Lamp  in  your  home.  It  brings  better 
light  to  the  whole  family  for  every 
evening  task  or  pleasure. 

Its  mellow  radiance  protects  the  pre- 
cious vision  of  your  loved  ones.  You 
owe  it  to  your  children's  future  to  pro- 
vide them  with  good  light  now.  Guard 
them  against  eye-strain  and  the  serious 
troubles  that  follow.  Let  your  Quick- 
Lite  keep  their  young  eyes  young — 
healthy  and  strong. 


Quick-Lite 

"The  Sunshine  of  the  Night" 

More  than  a  million  American  homes 
now  enjoy  its  sight -saving  brilliance. 
Decide  now  that  you,  loo,  must  have 
this  finest  light  known  for  reading, 
sewing  and  general  use.  No  other 
lamp  gives  you  such  a  strong,  steady- 
shining  light  such  a  soft,  natural,  cyc- 
restfui  light. 


More  than  2o,ooo  merchant!  Mil  Qlllck- 
Litcs.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  then 
lighted.  The  Lantern  is  in  wide  UM 
on  farms  and  in  towns  and  cities. 
Nothing  hi  tter  for  emergencies,  or  for 
any  job  any  night,  anywhere.  If  not 
on  sale  near  you,  write  nearest  Factory 

Breach,  Dept.  i»-9. 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co 

Wichita  Si.  1'aul  Toledo  Dalle 

I. on  Angclci       Allanln  Chicago 
Canadian  Factory:  Toronto 


Here's  Why  You'll 
Like  Tnem 

300  Candle  Power  of  pure- 
white,  brilliant  light  without 
glare  orflicker.  Brighter  than  20 
old  style  oil  lamps  or  lanterns. 

Light  With  Matches.  Make 
and  burn  own  gas  from  com- 
mon motor  gasoline. 

No  greasy  wicks  to  trim;  no 
dirty  chimney  to  wash;  no 
smoke;  no  soot;  no  odor. 

Can't  spill  fuel  or  explode- 
even  if  tipped  over.  Can't  be 
filled  while  lighted. 

Give  48  hours  brilliant  service 
per  gallon  of  fuel  used. 

Cost  to  use  less  than  2  cents  a 
night  for  2  or  3  hours  service. 

Built  of  Brass,  heavily  nickeled. 
Inspected,  tested,  guaranteed. 

Lamp  has  Universal  Holder- 
fits  many  different  shades. 

Lantern  has  mica  globe  with 
metal  reflector.  Is  wind-proof, 
rain-proof  and  bug-proof. 
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Get  yourself 


In  Canada  $  i  .50 


Oh,  what  a  pal"  is  jhl— the 
gentleman  among  pencils. 

balances  r/^/^  in  the  hand. 
He's  always  sharp  but  never 
tricky,  fyl  doesn't  stick,  break 
leads  or  jam.  He  holds  leads 
tightly  so  they  cannot  wobble, 
and  his  every  action  is  pleasing. 

$d's  mechanism  is  strong,  sim- 
ple, durable.  He's  as  good  as 
his  silver-plated  finish  looks, 
and  that  says  a  lot. 

Extra  leads  come  with  him — an 
eraser  that  can  be  renewed  and, 
for  safety,  a  pocket  clip  which 
will  not  tear  or  wear,  or  a  ring 
for  attachment  to  a  chain. 


Canadian  Representative,  A.  J.  McCrae,  23  Scott  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 


LEADS 

■  leads  arc  made  in  standard  black  and  indelible 
[•ad.  They  will  Hi  nil  pattella.  We  race- mm  and  Pal 

Ii-.kIs  her  iiiho  of  our  belief  In  I  heir  super  ior  quality. 

Each  dob  con  talnatwalvalaadsi  all  of  which  can  bauaadi 

Indelible  leads  make  i(  possible  lo  use  I'al  —(he  pencil, 
for  signing  checks,  writing  shipping  ortlerN.  and  Othai 
similar  task*.  Why  not  furnish  I'al  — the  pencil,  for 
your  office  force  and  note  the  resulting  economy? 

DBALKRI 

Dealers  everywhere  are  welcoming  the  addition  of  I'al 
10  their  profit -making  stocks.  A  Nlndle  Item  to  carry 
with  quick  turnover  mean*  Increiuted  prolit. 

The  large  unfilled  ilemand  for  a  popular  priced  metal 
pencil  maker)  I'al  I  he  Ideal  pencil  lolni  ream-sales   (  lom- 
plel e.elltng helps. window dlrrplay*. etc.  .furnished  free. 
Order  I'al  Today. 
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GRANITE 


MEN'S 

COAT  LININGS 


The  Lining 
for  a  Gentleman's 
Coat 

The  well-groomed  man  selects  his 
coat  lining  with  the  same  discrimi- 
nation as  he  chooses  the  cloth  for 
his  suit  and  overcoat. 

He  specifies  Granite  Double  End 
Coat  Lining  because  it  has  the 
body  and  substance  needed  to  re- 
tain the  shapeliness  of  the  coat.  It 
is  as  heavy  as  serge,  with  a  finish 
like  an  alpaca.  The  exclusive 
"Double  End"  construction  pre- 
sents a  smooth,  level  surface  to 
friction,  a  firm,  flexible  body  to 
strains.  It  outwears  the  best  of 
garments  and  retains  its  textural 
beauty  and  lustrous  good  looks 
throughout  the  most  exacting 
service. 

America's  leading  clothing  manu- 
facturers concede  the  superiority  of 
Granite  Double  End.  The  worthi- 
est models  of  the  season  are  lined 
with  it  in  an  infinite  array  of  colors, 
including  fancy  stripes  and  the  ex- 
clusive new  Lesher  over-check; 
solid  colors  and  handsome  two- 
tones.  Your  clothier  will  gladly 
show  you  Granite  Double  End  in 
the  weave  and  design  you  prefer. 

This  label  in  your  lining 
is  your  Guarantee. 


THE  GUARANTEE 
This  garment  is  lined  with  Granite 
DoubleEnd(Reg.U.S.Pat.Off.)made 
by  Lesher,  Whitman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
we  hereby  guarantee  that  if  the  lining 
is  not  perfectly  whole  during  the  life 
of  the  garment,  we  will  furnish  mate- 
rial for  a  new  lining  without  charge. 


Lesher,  Whitman  &  Co.,  Inc. 

881  Broadway,  New  York 


(Continued  front  Page  75) 

"Go  on,"  Peggy  said  to  the  lawyer. 

"Well,  he  made  it  difficult  for  me,  I'll 
have  to  admit  that,"  Greenwood  continued. 
"He  was  so  darn  glad  to  see  me.  Said 
I  was  the  first  visitor  he'd  had  in  two  years. 
He  called  his  Chinese  boy  and  ordered 
lunch,  and  he  talked.  It  was  pathetic, 
somehow,  the  way  he  talked.  Just  ran  on 
and  on — couldn't  stop.  And  such  talk! 
It  was  as  good  as  a  show." 

"But  you  hadn't  come  there  to  hear  him 
talk,"  Fox  put  in.  "You  made  that 
clear?" 

"Oh,  yes — naturally — after  lunch.  I 
told  him  my  mission  was  sort  of  delicate. 
I  explained  how  things  stood.  I  said  his 
wife  wanted  to  marry.  '  Did  she  send  you  ? ' 
he  asked  sort  of  sharp.  I  said  no,  that  I 
represented  the  gentleman  in  the  case.  '  Ah, 
yes,'  he  said,  'I  know  his  sort.  I've  never 
seen  him,  never  heard  of  him  until  to-day; 
but  I  can  describe  him.'  And  he  went  on  to 
tell  me  all  about  you.  It  was — uncanny." 

"  Go  ahead,"  growled  Fox.  "  Repeat  it." 

"Oh,  no — no  matter,"  said  the  lawyer 
hastily.  "  I  got  to  the  point  at  once.  I  told 
him  I  was  authorized  to  offer  him  twenty- 
five  thousand  to — to  step  aside." 

"What  did  he  say?"  asked  Peggy  Ma- 
lone. 

"He  said  he  was  sorry  I  hadn't  come  a 
month  earlier.  'The  desert  is  at  its  best 
in  March,'  he  told  me.  I  went  to  thirty 
thousand.  'Though  it's  no  slouch  of  a 
desert  even  now,'  he  says,  'what  with  the 
cactus  blooms  and  the  palo  verde.'  '  Thirty- 
five  thousand,'  I  said.  'The  Spaniards,' 
says  he,  never  cracking  a  smile,  'called  this 
spot  where  Palm  Springs  stands  the  Con- 
chilla  Deesert,  which  means  the  desert  of 
the  little  shells.'" 

"Kidded  you,  eh?"  said  Fox. 

"Well,  at  that  I  stood  up.  'I'm  author- 
ized to  go  to  forty  thousand,  and  not  a  cent 
higher,'  I  said.  '  Oh,  must  you  go? '  says  he. 
'That's  too  bad,  really  it  is.  I  was  hoping 
you'd  stay  overnight.  The  desert  air  is 
wonderful  at  night.  Man,  I'm  telling  you, 
it's  the  very  breath  of  heaven ! ' " 

Peggy  Malone  was  smiling  gently  to  her- 
self. 

"He  was  kidding  me,  as  you  say,"  the 
lawyer  went  on.  "But  I  didn't  mind.  I 
sort  of  liked  it.  When  I  was  about  to  leave 
I  told  him  I'd  be  absolutely  frank  with 
him — that  I  could  pay  fifty  thousand,  but 
no  more.  'What  shall  I  tell  my  client?' 
I  asked.  'Tell  him,'  says  this  boy,  'that 
we've  had  a  lovely  season  up  here,  but  we 
sure  need  rain.'  So  I  came  away." 

The  three  sat  for  a  moment  in  silence. 
Then  Martin  Fox  spoke  with  decision. 

"He  wants  more  money,"  said  Fox.  "I 
recognize  the  symptoms.  The  figures  you 
named  didn't  happen  to  touch  him.  I've 
changed  my  mind — I'll  pay  a  hundred 
thousand.  Now  you  go  up  there  to- 
morrow  " 

The  lawyer  got  quickly  to  his  feet. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said,  "but  I'm  through. 
You'll  have  to  get  somebody  else." 

"What?" 

"I  never  liked  this  job,  anyhow.  How- 
ever, we  were  under  obligation  to  you,  so 
I  took  it.  But  now — I've  seen  Jimmy 
Parsons.  I've  seen  him  just  once,  for  a 
couple  of  hours — and  he's  a  friend  of  mine. 
I — I  like  him.  I  withdraw  completely. 
Good  night,  sir.  Miss  Malone,  a  great 
pleasure  to  meet  you.  I  wish  you  all  the 
happiness  in  the  world.  Good  night." 

"Sentimental  old  fool,"  said  Fox  peev- 
ishly. "I'll  get  someone  else — someone 
who's  not  so  easy." 

"Let's  drop  it,  Martin,"  Peggy  said. 

"Drop  it?  Not  I!  I  came  out  here  to 
settle  this,  and  I  will.  I'm  crazy  about  you, 
Peg.  And  you  said  last  time  you'd  be  will- 
ing to  marry  me  if — see  here,  you  aren't 
still  in  love  with  that  husband  of  yours?  " 

"Oh,  no!  That  was  over  and  done  with 
years  ago!" 

"That's  all  I  want  to  know.  Now  you 
leave  things  to  me.  I  won't  annoy  you  with 
details.  I'm  out  here  to  get  you  your  free- 
dom, and  after  that  I'll  win  you  if  it's  the 
last  act  of  my  life.  I — I  can't  get  along 
without  you,  Peg.  You're  such  a  good  pal. 
You  do  like  me  a  bit,  eh?" 

"I  like  you  a  lot.  You — you'd  take  care 
of  me,  wouldn't  you?" 

"Give  me  the  chance!" 

"So  that  I  wouldn't  have  to  work. 
I'm— I'm  tired.  Somehow  that's  what  I 
want  most — somebody  to  take  care  of  me, 
and  of  dad  and  Joey." 

"The  whole  blame  family.  Marry  me 
and  all  the  burdens  shift  from  those  little 
shoulders  over  here."  He  tapped  his  own. 


"  Nothing  to  do  but  look  pretty  and  spend 
money.  How  does  it  sound?" 

"Why,  it  sounds  fine!"  she  smiled.  But 
for  some  reason  she  was  thinking  of  Palm 
Springs.  "Let's  go  to  a  show,  Martin." 

It  was  close  on  midnight  when  he  dropped 
her  at  her  door  and  took  the  kiss  he  had 
been  looking  forward  to  all  evening.  She 
went  softly  up  the  stairs  to  her  room.  As 
she  hastily  prepared  for  bed  she  found  her- 
self thinking  again  of  Jimmy,  Atlantic  City, 
violets.  She  sighed.  Marrying  Martin 
Fox  would  be  so  different.  Well,  she  had 
been  twenty  in  Atlantic  City— twenty  and 
breathlessly  in  love.  The  sort  of  thing  that 
could  happen  but  once  in  a  lifetime.  And 
Martin  was  a  good  fellow  at  heart.  He 
would  take  care  of  her,  protect  her,  pay 
the  bills. 

When  she  crept  into  bed  her  thoughts 
had  swung  round  to  Jimmy  again.  Jimmy 
better,  cured  by  the  air  that  was  like  a 
breath  of  heaven.  But  lazy,  shiftless,  con- 
tent to  wait  for  her  checks.  Was  that  true? 
Perhaps  not.  Perhaps  he  was  not  so  well 
as  he  pretended  to  be.  And  he  was  lone- 
some— one  visitor  in  two  years.  It  was  sort 
of  pathetic,  that  lawyer  said,  the  way  he 
talked.  Peggy  closed  her  eyes,  tired  with 
a  day's  hard  work.  There  was  a  harder 
one  awaiting  her  to-morrow.  Jimmy— in  a 
hammock— she  mustn't  forget— the  first  of 
the  month  was  close  at  hand — she'd  write 
a  check  in  the  morning.  "Tell  him  we've 
had  a  lovely  season  up  here,  but  we  sure 
need  rain."  She  was  smiling  when  she  fell 
asleep. 

She  overslept  the  next  morning,  and 
rushed  down  to  breakfast  in  an  apologetic 
mood.  Her  father  was  alone  at  the  table. 

"Hello!"  he  said.  "Martin  Fox  called 
up  yesterday.  Did  he  find  you  all  right?  " 

"Yes;  I  had  dinner  with  him." 

"Any — anything  new?"  he  ventured. 

"Nothing  new,"  she  smiled. 

"Joey  didn't  come  home  last  night,"  he 
told  her.  "He  took  that  money  you  gave 
him  and  went  down  to  Tia  Juana  to  play 
the  races.  Probably  cleaned  out  and  hun- 
gry by  this  time."  She  looked  her  distress. 
"He  doesn't  amount  to  a  rap,  Peg.  Go- 
ing to  the  dogs.  You  ought  to  do  some- 
thing  " 

"What  can  I  do?"  she  asked  wearily. 
"When  he  was  a  baby  I  remember  I  used 
to  follow  him  about,  saying  'No,  no,  Joey! 
Joey  mustn't  touch!'  I  can't  do  that  out 
here  in  Hollywood.  He's  grown  up — and 
I'm  too  busy,  anyhow." 

"Shut  down  on  him.  Don't  give  him  any 
more  money." 

"That's  easy  to  say,  dad;  but  I  haven't 
the  heart." 

"You've  got  too  much  heart.  You're 
too  good  to  Joey — and  me,  too,  for  that 
matter.  I  got  to  thinking  about  it  last 
night." 

"Why  shouldn't  I  be  good  to  you?  My 
own  father  and  brother.  I'll  have  a  talk 
with  Joey  when  he  gets  home.  Now  I've 
got  to  rush  along.  Got  a  tough  day  ahead — 
out  on  location." 

It  proved  a  tough  day  indeed.  In  her 
newest  picture  Peggy  Malone  played,  as 
usual,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  multi- 
millionaire. In  this  instance  she  must  fall 
in  love  with  a  simple  country  boy,  late  of 
the  A.  E.  F.  The  manner  of  their  meeting 
was  romantic.  Driving  her  smart  racing 
car  up  a  mountain,  she  was  to  round  a  curve 
and  meet,  head-on,  the  cheap  little  car  of 
the  simple  lad  who — played  by  an  ennuied 
Broadway  actor — was  growing  less  simple 
every  minute.  By  doing  it  very  slowly  and 
carefully  there  was  no  real  danger,  and  the 
film  could  be  speeded  up  to  reveal  a  rather 
thrilling  collision. 

It  had  been  raining,  but  when  they 
reached  the  hill  just  outside  Hollywood, 
where  this  bit  of  script  was  to  be  filmed,  the 
sun  was  out  again .  They  found  exactly  what 
they  wanted,  a  sharp  curve  with  both  ap- 
proaches hidden.  Pickets  were  sent  a  hun- 
dred yards  in  each  direction  to  warn  off  the 
cars  of  outsiders,  and  Peg  drove  her  little 
racer  down  the  road  and  turned  it  care- 
fully about  on  the  wet  asphalt. 

She  heard  the  sound  of  the  director's 
whistle  and  started  up  the  hill.  Small 
things  alter  human  destinies.  The  picket 
who  was  guarding  the  upper  approach 
turned  his  back  a  moment  to  light  a  cig- 
arette, and  as  he  did  so  a  heavy  limousine 
filled  with  tourists  shot  silently  by  him. 

Peg  was  thinking  of  Jimmy  as  she  came 
on  up  the  hill.  The  little  bungalow  amid 
the  orange  trees,  the  cactus  blooms,  the 
nights  when  the  air  was  so  wonderful.  She 
bore  down  rather  heavily  on  the  gas — saw 
that  the  curve  was  surprisingly  near. 


"Put  on  your  brakes!"  shouted  Ken- 
yon,  directing. 

She  seized  the  brake  handle;  the  light 
car  quivered  a  moment,  then  began  to  skid. 
She  brought  it  to  a  stop  just  before  the 
curve,  but  at  right  angles  to  the  road.  At 
that  instant  the  big  limousine  shot  round 
the  corner  and  hit  Peg's  car  amidships. 

The  little  racer  turned  over  with  Peggy 
Malone  underneath. 

On  their  way  to  the  office  of  a  near-by 
doctor,  Kenyon,  sitting  in  the  back  seat  of 
a  car,  white-faced  and  grim,  with  the  un- 
conscious Peggy  in  his  arms,  kept  thinking, 
"  Winkle  will  never  forgive  me  for  this.  His 
best  bit  of  property — practically  ruined." 

When  she  was  conscious  again,  and  all 
her  injuries  were  dressed,  Peggy  pleaded  so 
hard  to  be  taken  home  rather  than  to  a 
hospital  that  the  doctor  finally  consented. 
At  five  o'clock  that  afternoon  old  Peter 
Malone  returned  from  the  vaudeville  thea- 
ter where  he  had  been  killing  time.  As  he 
came  up  the  front  walk  he  was  humming 
a  new  song  that  had  taken  his  fancy.  He 
opened  the  door  of  the  house.  At  once  to 
his  nostrils  came  the  odor  of  hospitals;  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs  he  saw  the  fleeting 
figure  of  a  trained  nurse.  He  went  up  two 
steps  at  a  time,  and  into  his  daughter's 
room. 

"Peg!"  he  cried. 

He  saw  her  slim  figure  under  the  sheets 
in  the  darkened  room,  caught  a  glimpse  of 
her  bandaged  face,  a  whiff  of  iodoform  that 
sickened  him. 

"Don't  be  scared,  dad,"  he  heard  her 
say  faintly.  "  I  got  banged  up  a  little  doing 
a  picture.  I'll  be  all  right  to-morrow." 

"Peg!"  he  cried  again.  The  nurse  came 
and  led  him  out. 

"You  mustn't  excite  her." 

"What — what  happened?"  he  wanted 
to  know. 

"Someone  else  will  tell  you.  I'm  busy," 
snapped  the  woman,  and  he  found  himself 
in  the  hall. 

He  went  downstairs,  dazed.  The  front 
door  opened,  admitting  Joey.  Joey  was 
dusty,  sleepy,  seedy  and,  to  one  who  knew 
him,  broke. 

"Dad,  what's  up?"  he  cried. 

"Peg,"  said  Malone.  "Hurt  doing  a  pic- 
ture." 

"Hurt?  Not  bad?" 

"I  don't  know.  Her  face — her  face  is  all 
bandaged." 

"Her  face!" 

For  a  long  moment  they  stood  staring 
at  each  other. 

Neither  spoke,  but  each  knew  what  the 
other  was  thinking.  Joey  went  over  and 
with  trembling  fingers  took  a  cigarette  from 
a  silver  box  and  lighted  it.  He  went  back 
to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  listened.  He 
heard  Peg's  voice. 

"Turn  up  the  light  and  give  me  a  mir- 
ror— please,  please!" 

Joey  sat  down  weakly  on  the  stairs. 

/// 

PETER  MALONE  did  not  sleep  well 
that  night.  A  final  spark  of  manhood 
had  flared  up  in  his  breast  to  trouble  him. 
He  was  ashamed  of  himself;  he  made  brave 
resolutions  in  the  dark.  He  would  find 
some  sort  of  employment,  earn  his  own 
money.  Something  easy  that  would  not 
encourage  the  pain  in  his  back.  And 
Joey — Joey,  too,  by  heaven,  must  go  to 
work"! 

In  the  bright  sunshine  of  the  morning 
after,  his  good  resolutions,  so  far  as  they 
concerned  himself,  began  to  waver.  Every- 
thing looked  so  much  more  cheerful.  Joey 
and  he  waited  in  the  drawing-room  for  the 
doctor's  verdict.  After  what  seemed  a  very 
long  time  the  latter  came  downstairs  and 
joined  them. 

"Well,"  he  announced,  "she's  not  hurt 
so  seriously  as  I  feared.  No  internal 
trouble.  Just  badly  bruised  and  shocked. 
She  mustn't  think  of  working  again  for, 
say,  six  or  eight  weeks." 

"Oh,  then  there's  nothing  to  interfere 
with  her  working?"  said  Malone.  He  saw 
Joey's  face  lighting  up  like  a  Christmas 
tree. 

"Of  course  not,"  the  doctor  answered. 

"You  see,"  Joey  explained,  "we  was 
sort  of  afraid — her  face  " 

"Ah,  yes!"  The  doctor  looked  at  them 
keenly. 

"She  seems  to  have  had  the  same  fear. 
But  I  have  assured  her  there  will  be  no 
permanent  scars— at  least  not  where  they 
will  matter.  But  it's  my  opinion  shes 
been  working  too  hard  of  late.  She  ought 
to  have  a  long  rest." 

(Concluded  on  Page  80) 
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Do  you  buy  hosiery 
that  is  partly  worn  out? 


You  can't  rip 
or  tear  it 


Family  of  34  Proves  That 
Durham  Dyes  Put  Wear  in  Hosiery 

"My  family,  consisting  of  34  children, 
has  worn  most  every  kind  of  hosiery 
and  I  can  say  that  Dural>le-DtinnAM 
is  in  a  class  by  itself  as  to  durability. 
It  is  also  fast  in  color  and  stainless  in 
washing.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  recommend  it  to  every  family." 

(■Signed)  Reuben  C.  Bi.and, 
Robcrsonville,  N.  C. 


FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  A  Nl)  CHILD*  EN 
Mercerized  and  Cotton  hosiery: 
15c  to  50c 

Silk  hosiery:  75c  to  $2.00 


Everybody  knows  that  most  hosiery 
wears  out  quickest  at  the  places  marked 
by  red  circles  in  the  illustration  above. 

Everybody  will  admit  that  any  manu- 
facturer who  found  a  way  to  prevent 
hosiery  from  wearing  out  prematurely  at 
these  points  would  soon  find  himself  with 
the  world's  largest  hosiery  business. 

That  is  exactly  what  has  happened  to 
us.  After  a  six  years'  special  study  of 
hosiery  dyeing  we  perfected  an  exclusive 
dyeing  process  which  increases  the  wear 
of  hosiery  so  noticeably  that  within  a  few 
years  we  have  become  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  hosiery  in  the  world. 

The  usual  method  of  dyeing  hosiery 
"scorches"  the  fabric,  breaks  down  its 
strength  and  causes  decay  to  start  before 
you  have  worn  the  hosiery.  The  Durham 
process,  on  the  other  hand,  seals  up  in 
the  fabric  all  of  its  original  strength 
and  wearing  quality. 

You  can  take  a  Durable-Du  rham 
stocking  or  sock  in  your  two  hands  and 


pull  it  with  all  your  strength  without  rip- 
ping or  tearing  it  any  place.  This  is  true 
not  only  of  Durable-DuRHAM  mercerized 
and  cotton  hosiery  but  of  the  finest 
Durham  silk  hosiery  as  well. 

Besides  the  dyeing,  there  are  two  other 
things  that  affect  hosiery  durability.  One 
is  the  reinforcings  at  points  of  strain. 
Much  hosiery  is  inadequately  reinforced. 
All  Durable-DuRHAM  stockings  and  socks 
are  doubly  reinforced  at  vital  points. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  size  and  fit. 
Hosiery  which  is  made  in  "skimpy"  sizes 
wears  out  quickly.  Durable  Durham 
stockings  and  socks  are  guaranteed  full 
size,  not  only  to  give  comfort  but  to 
give  wear. 

The  most  impressive  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  Durable  Durham  Hosiery 
is  the  way  it  wears  and  keeps  on  wearing. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Durable-DuRHAM 
1  losiery  by  name.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you,  write  to  our  Sales  Office  at  85  Leon- 
ard Street,  New  York  City. 


DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Durham,  N..C.     Sales  Office,  88  Leonard  St.,  New  York 

Kxport  Aiicnli:  Amory,  llrownc  St  Co.,  New  York.  London,  Paris,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 


DURHAM  HOSIERY 

Made  Strorrge st  Where  the  Wear  is  Hardest 
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HATS  FORYOUNG  MEN 


FINEST  8^  HATS 
in  cJImcnca 

A  half-century  of  creat- 
ing fine  hats  for  men — 
a  name  that  is  a  nation- 
ally-known  signature  of 
quality — these  are  the 
credentials  of  the  Berg 
Hat.  If  you  want  quality 
without  extravagance 
ask  for  one  of  the  smart 
spring  styles  in  Berg 
Hats. 

Other  Grades 

at  $6  to  $12 

At  men's  shops  the  nation  over 

F.  BERG  6?  COMPANY 

Founded  1864  in 

Orange,  New  Jersey 

Wholesale  Sales  Offices: 
Albemarle  Bldg.,        1107  Broadway 
New  York 


REG.  U  S  PAT  OFF. 


HATS  FORYOUNG  MEN 


(Concluded  from  Page  78) 

"Sure!"  cried  Malone, beaming.  "That's 
easy  fixed." 

When  the  doctor  had  gone  he  sat  down 
in  his  favorite  chair,  sinking  back  with  a 
great  sigh  of  relief.  He  lighted  a  twenty- 
five-cent  cigar.  His  quixotic  plans,  born  in 
the  dark  of  a  restless  night,  vanished  with 
the  smoke.  After  all,  he  was  along  in  years. 
He  had  worked  hard  once;  he  deserved 
a  bit  of  comfort,  a  bit  of  his  daughter's 
charity.  But  Joey!  He  looked  Joey  over 
coldly.  Joey  was  young — nothing  wrong 
with  his  back.  He  intended  to  tell  Joey 
where  he  got  off — a  little  later.  Just  at  the 
moment  it  was  pleasant  merely  to  sit  and 
enjoy  his  renewed  sense  of  security. 

Joey  was  walking  the  floor,  elated. 

"Her  salary  will  go  on  whether  she 
works  or  not,"  he  was  saying,  "and  I'm 
not  sure  she  couldn't  hold  Winkle  up  for 
damages.  Somebody  must  havebeen  darned 
careless.  Anyhow,  she  can  use  the  accident 
to  get  a  boost  in  pay." 

"Perhaps,"  Malone  agreed.  "Here — 
what  are  you  doing?"  For  Joey  had  gone 
over  and  was  rummaging  about  in  Peg's 
desk. 

"I  wonder  what  became  of  her  pocket- 
book,"  said  Joey.  "I  had  a  run  of  hard 
luck  down  at  the  border.  Had  to  borrow 
ten  to  get  home,  and  I  need  a  shave.  I 
don't  suppose  you  got  anything." 

"No!" 

"No,  of  course  not." 

They  heard  the  doorbell  ring;  heard  the 
Jap  go  to  answer  it,  and  then  a  strong  voice 
in  the  hall,  a  voice  they  did  not  recognize. 

"Tell  Miss  Malone  I'd  like  to  see  her  if 
she's  well  enough.  What?  Oh,  nobody  in 
particular — only  her  husband,  that's  all. 
Beat  it,  baron!"  And  Jimmy  Parsons 
walked  into  the  drawing-room. 

"Hello,  boys,"  he  smiled.  "Busy  as 
usual,  I  observe.  Before  you  do  another 
stroke — may  I  see  your  union  cards?" 

"Came  on  the  run,  didn't  you?"  Joey 
sneered.  "Sort  of  afraid  the  checks  might 
stop." 

"Must  have  been  it,"  said  Parsons.  His 
face  grew  serious.  "  Is  Peg  badly  hurt?  " 

"Don't  worry,"  Joey. answered.  "She'll 
be  back  on  the  job  in  a  few  weeks." 

A  look  of  relief  appeared  in  the  eyes  of 
Jimmy  Parsons.  The  Japanese  servant  en- 
tered with  the  word  that  Peg  would  see 
him.  He  walked  to  the  center  table  and 
picked  up  the  morning  newspaper. 

"Have  you  boys  read  this?"  he  inquired 
innocently. 

"What  do  you  mean — about  Peg's  acci- 
dent?" asked  Malone. 

"No,  not  exactly.  Have  you  read  it  line 
for  line — I  mean,  the  way  you  should?  No, 
something  tells  me  you  haven't." 

"I  don't  get  you,"  said  Joey. 

"Ought  to  go  over  it  pretty  carefully, 
both  of  you,"  went  on  Parsons.  He  put  the 
sheet  into  Joey's  hand.  "Word  for  word — 
line  for  line.  Just  a  suggestion  on  my  part. 
Afterwards  I'll  have  a  little  talk  with  you." 

He  went  into  the  hall.  Joey  stared  at  the 
paper. 

"What's  he  talking  about?"  he  wanted 
to  know. 

"Don't  ask  me,"  Malone  replied.  "I 
never  could  follow  him  half  the  time.  Give 
me  that  paper.  I've  been  all  over  it  once, 
but  I'll  look  again." 

In  the  hallway  beside  his  hat  and  coat 
Jimmy  Parsons  found  a  small  package 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper.  He  picked  it  up, 
and  as  he  entered  Peg's  room  left  it  on  a 
table  just  inside  the  door. 

He  went  over  to  the  bed. 

"Well,  Peg,"  he  said. 

"  Hello,  Jimmy."  Her  voice  came  faintly 
from  out  the  bandages.  "I'm  sorry  about 
your  check — this  is  the  first  of  the  month — 
I  never  missed  before  " 

"Good  Lord,  Peg,"  he  cried,  "is  that 
all  you  have  to  say  to  me?"  His  voice 
broke. 

"No,  that  isn't  all.  Put  up  the  curtain, 
please.  The  doctor  said  I  could  have  more 
light.  I  want  to  look  at  you.  You're  better, 
Jimmy?" 

"I'm  well,"  he  said.  He  lifted  the  cur- 
tain and  stood  for  inspection.  "There 
wasn't  anything  wrong,  Peg,  except  too 
much  Broadway.  I  got  rid  of  that  cough 
the  second  month  down  there  by  the  des- 
ert. I've  been  all  right — for  a  long  time. 
I'll  sit  down  if  you  don't  mind." 

"Sure,  Jimmy." 

He  drew  up  a  chair. 

"I  was  on  my  way  here  before  I  heard 
about  your  smash-up,  Peg.  I  read  about  it 
this  morning  in  Los  Angeles.  It — it  sort 
of  knocked  me  all  in  a  heap." 


"Nonsense,  I'm  all  right!"  she  said. 
"And  you — you're  all  right,  too,  Jimmy. 
It  does  me  good  to  look  at  you.  So  differ- 
ent from  that — that  last  time  I  saw  you. 
What  have  you  been  doing  these  last  two 
years?" 

He  smiled. 

"Peg,"  he  said,  "you'd  be  surprised!" 
"Surprised?" 

"Yes,  when  I  tell  you  what  I've  been 
doing.  I've  been  thinking — down  there  by 
the  desert,  with  only  a  Chink  and  the  cac- 
tus plants  for  company.  Great  place  to 
think.  Otherwise  not  a  darned  thing 
stirring." 

"What  did  you  think,  Jimmy?" 

"Mostly  I  thought  about  you— what  a 
corker  you  are.  Up  here  working  your 
pretty  little  head  off,  while  we  vultures 
hovered  round,  waiting  for  your  pay  day." 

"Jimmy,  please  — — " 

"Well,  one  thought  sort  of  led  on  to 
another."  He  reached  into  his  pocket  and 
took  out  a  little  slip  of  pink  paper.  He 
put  it  into  her  hand.  "This  is  a  big  mo- 
ment in  my  life,  Peg,"  he  said  softly. 

"What— what  is  it,  Jimmy?" 

"It's  a  check.  My  check  for  six  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars  made  out  to  you. 
It  represents  twenty-six  checks  from  you 
for  two-fifty  each.  Every  cent  you  ever 
gave  me,  Peg — back  in  your  hands — where 
it  belongs." 

She  swallowed  the  lump  that  came  into 
her  throat. 

"I — I  can't  take  it." 

"Yes,  you  can — for  my  sake.  That's  my 
self-respect  you're  holding  there.  Keep  it, 
and  thank  heaven  there's  one  man  in  your 
family  who  can  take  care  of  himself." 

"But  how  did  you  manage  it,  Jimmy? 
In  a  place  like  Palm  Springs!" 

"Well,  a  lot  of  it  is  your  money  that  I 
never  touched.  And  the  rest" — he  drew 
his  chair  closer — "I  wasted  three  months 
wondering  how  I  could  swing  it.  And 
nights,  when  I  lay  on  my  cot  out  under  the 
stars,  they  kept  marching  by  me— the 
people  I  used  to  know — trying  to  show  me 
the  way.  And  me  too  blind  to  see — at 
first.  But  one  night  it  came  to  me,  and 
the  next  day  I  sent  down  to  Banning  for  a 
typewriter."  He  smiled  reminiscently.  "I 
could  hardly  wait  till  it  arrived.  I  wrote 
that  first  story  in  two  days.  It  was  about 
Nell  Morrison  and  Billy  Archer.  I  changed 
everything,  of  course.  No  one  could  pos- 
sibly have  recognized  them — except  you, 
perhaps.  You — you  didn't  happen  to  see 
it?" 

"I'm sorry,  Jimmy,  I  didn't." 

"No  time  to  read,  of  course.  Well,  I 
wrote  some  more  stories.  Great  bunch  of 
people  I  had  to  draw  on,  and  that's  what 
counts,  Peg— real,  live  human  beings.  The 
first  year  I  made  seven  hundred  dollars — 
not  much,  but  a  start.  And  this  year  I 
cleaned  up  nearly  eight  thousand.  I  could 
have  made  more,  but  I've  been  fooling 
with  a  play  I've  had  in  my  mind  a  long 
time.  I  sent  the  scheme  of  it  to  Georgie 
Cohan,  and  he  wrote  me  a  wonderful  letter. 
Said  he  liked  my  idea.  You  know  what 
that  means." 

"Oh,  Jimmy!  But  I  always  knew  you 
were  clever." 

"It's  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  me, 
Peg.  And  this  big  moment — this  large 
third-act  curtain — I've  been  looking  for- 
ward to  it  so  long.  Of  course,  it's  not  so 
wonderful  as  I'd  hoped  it  might  be  " 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  down  there  in  the  shadow  of  old 
San  Jacinto  I'm  afraid  I  got  to  thinking — 
pretty  silly  things." 

"What?" 

"I  got  to  thinking  that  maybe  when  I 
brought  you  this  check  I  could  tell  you 
that  one  man  in  your  family  was  ready  to 
take  care  of  you  at  last;  that  maybe  I 
could  carry  you  away — look  after  you — 
that  is,  if  you  could  be  fond  of  me,  as  you 
were  once.  Wasn't  I  the  fool,  Peg?  That 
fussy  little  lawyer  dropped  in  the  other  day, 
and  then  I  knew  what  a  fool  I'd  been." 
His  voice  softened.  "  I  want  to  tell  you — 
it's  all  right,  Peg.  If  it  means  your  happi- 
ness you  don't  have  to  pay  me  to  get  out  of 
the  way.  You  must  have  known  that.  I'll 
do  all  I  can  to  help — and  I'll  wish  you 
luck." 

The  nurse  entered  suddenly. 

"Mr.  Martin  Fox  is  calling,"  she  an- 
nounced. 

"I'd  like  to  see  him,"  Peg  said. 

"He  makes  a  good  entrance,"  smiled 
Jimmy,  and  Fox  came  in. 

Peg  introduced  them.  Fox  started  at 
sound  of  Jimmy's  name,  gave  him  a  cool 
nod  and  passed  him  by. 


"I  was  here  last  night,  Peg,"  said 
millionaire.    "They  wouldn't  let  me 
you.   By  gad,  you  are  banged  up! 
little  kid!" 

"  Only  a  few  scratches,"  she  told  hi; 

Jimmy  came  over  and  tapped  Fo: 
the  shoulder. 

"Just  a  moment,"  he  said. 

The  big  man  turned  and  stared  at 

"Well?"  he  said  sharply. 

"Well,"  drawled  Jimmy.  He  lo 
down  at  Peggy  Malone.  "It's  no  use,  I 
he  said.  "  I  can't  stage  the  grand  renu 
tion  scene,  after  all." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  a 
Martin  Fox. 

"It's  like  this,"  smiled  Jimmy 
ciously.  "I  thought  I'd  come  up  from  I 
Springs  to  hand  you  my  wife— take 
old  man,  God  bless  you  both,  and  all 
stuff— but  I'm  damned  if  I  do.  A  fe 
doesn't  draw  a  wife  like  Peg  more 
once  in  a  lifetime.  I've  been  looking 
over.  I  cut  out  a  dozen  like  you  si 
years  ago — some  of  them  wanted  to  m 
her  too — and  what  I  did  once  I  cai 
again." 

He  went  to  the  table  just  inside  the 
and  took  up  his  package,  unwrapping 
tissue-paper  covering.  He  carried 
object  over  and  laid  it  on  the  pillow  1 
by  his  wife's  face. 

"Jimmy!"  she  cried. 

"Violets,  lady,  violets!  From  the  1 
of  one  who  loves  you."  He  turned  aga 
Fox. 

"I  suppose  you  do  a  lot  of  motoring 
here  in  California,"  he  said. 

"What  the  devil  — — " 

"  Maybe  you  can  tell  us  about  a  k 
that's  for  sale — or  for  rent,"  Jimmy  ^ 
on.  "A  little  house — we  won't  have  n 
money  at  first.  We'll  want  something 
snow-capped  mountains  at  the  back  c 
and  if  it's  not  asking  too  much,  a  glimp 
the  sea  down  in  front — yes,  I  rather  \ 
the  sea — and  it  ought  to  face  the  wes 
that  the  sun  can  pour  in  on  us  all  day  1 
Have  you  run  across  anything  like  th< 
your  travels?" 

"I  guess  Peg  will  have  something  to 
about  this!"  growled  Fox. 

They  waited. 

"I  want  you  two  boys  to  shake  han 
she  said.  "You're  regular  fellows,  hot 
you,  and  there's  no  reason  why  you  shoul 
be  friends.  And  after  that— if  you  k 
any  such  house,  Martin,  you  might 
us;  but  if  not — just  wish  us  luck— be 
you  go." 

Martin  Fox  stood  for  a  long  mom. 
then  he  held  out  his  hand.  Jimmy  too  i 

"All  the  luck  in  the  world  to  bot  > 
you,"  said  Fox.  He  walked  unsteadily 
the  door  and  turned.  "You — you  war' 
hurry  up  and  get  well,  Peg,"  he  said,  j 
went  out. 

Jimmy  leaned  over  and  dropped  l 
among  the  bandages.    Then  he  folio 
Fox  downstairs  and  politely  helped 
find  his  hat  and  stick. 

"She's  the  greatest  little  girl  in 
world,"  Fox  said.  "You  don't  blame 
if — if  I  tried  " 

"  To  grab  her?  Man,  it  does  you  cred 
Jimmy  held  open  the  door.  "A  plea; 
journey  East,"  he  said. 

He  returned  to  the  drawing-room.  •. 
and  Peter  Malone  were  sitting  there, 
latter  with  the  morning  paper  still  in 
hand. 

"Well,  boys,"  said  Jimmy  genially,  "  ! 

got  important  news  for  you.    Peg  i 

going  to  work  again." 

"Wha— what's  the  trouble?"  Joey  ci 
"No  trouble  at  all,"  Jimmy  told 

"Everything's  lovely.    She's  just  pk* 

up  a  husband  she  mislaid,  and  strati;! 

enough  he's  able  and  willing  to  take  caii 

her." 

He  paused  for  a  moment  to  enjoy  t  ij 
faces,  then  stepped  over  and  removed  i 
newspaper  from  Malone's  limp  h:| 
"  Now  in  regard  to  the  morning  paper  — 

"What  did  you  mean  about  the  pape>" 
asked  Malone.  "  I  been  all  through 
so  has  Joey  " 

"Ah,  yes!   But  I'm  afraid  you  sor 
skimmed  through  the  page  that  ough 
interest  you  most.  Just  a  minute— hen 
are!  There's  more  than  a  page;  there 
page  and  a  half.  What  luck!"  He  foH 
the  paper  carefully,  thrust  it  into  Jo  ! 
reluctant  hands  and  pointed.  "Stud1' 
well,  both  of  you,"  he  said".  '"I'l 
Wanted— Male'— that  is,  if  you  think  >« 
still  come  under  that  classification." 

He  stood  for  a  moment,  smiling  at  thr 
Then  he  turned  and  went  upstairs  to  - 
wife. 
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INTO  the  fabric  of  every  Raynster  are  built  six 
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us  at  1790  Broadway,  New  York,  for  address  of 
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the  catch  of  a  score  of  slide  sets  combined. 
The  first  animal  to  take  the  trail  after  each 
resetting  of  the  trap  was  a  certain  victim. 

One  of  Talagwa's  sisters  preceded  him 
down  the  stream.  He  crowded  down  upon 
her,  to  be  first  to  take  the  trail  to  the  slide, 
but  she  beat  him  by  a  foot.  The  next  in- 
stant she  recoiled  with  a  desperate  wrench 
as  a  four-pound  trap,  bedded  eight  inches 
beneath  the  surface,  clamped  shut  on  her 
foot.  For  perhaps  a  minute  she  struggled 
and  thrust  her  head  down  to  grind  her 
teeth  against  the  thing  that  gripped  her. 
Then  she  made  her  dive  for  the  safety  she 
had  always  found  in  deep  water.  Talagwa 
saw  her  slide  smoothly  from  sight.  He 
dived  after  her,  but  her  flight  seemed  to  stop 
short  and  she  turned  over  and  rolled  help- 
lessly in  the  wash  of  the  current. 

Stillson  had  wired  a  ten-pound  weight  to 
the  trap.  A  smooth  heavy  wire  led  down 
to  a  rock  anchor  in  the  deep  water  off 
shore.  The  ring  of  the  trap  chain  slid  down 
over  this  cable  with  a  trapped  otter's  dive, 
but  the  animal  could  not  rise  again. 
Talagwa's  sister  was  anchored  there  to 
drown. 

Within  a  week  Talagwa  learned  of  an- 
other menace — this,  too,  the  work  of  man. 
His  father  had  joined  them  and  the  dog 
otter  led  his  family  down  the  Rickaree.  A 
stream  had  once  meandered  across  a  broad 
flat  to  join  the  river,  but  the  work  of  the 
furred  engineers  had  long  since  converted 
the  flat  into  a  beaver  swamp.  There  was 
little  drop  to  the  flat  and  a  dam  backed  the 
water  up  for  two  hundred  yards.  At 
points  the  banks  were  overflowed  and 
these  seeps  broke  into  new  channels,  only 
to  be  dammed  in  turn  and  their  waters 
stored. 

Stillson  knelt  by  a  pond  as  he  stripped 
the  pelt  from  a  beaver.  Five  dark  specks 
left  the  Rickaree  and  moved  across  the 
white  ice  of  the  lower  pond  as  Talagwa's 
family  swung  aside  to  prospect  the  swamp. 
The  trapper  carried  a  gun  on  the  rounds  of 
his  trap  line.  Many  times  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  add  a  pelt  to  his  catch  by  shoot- 
ing a  fox  on  the  ridges  or  a  coyote  in  the 
sage  flats,  and  there  were  occasions  every 
winter  when  he  chanced  across  a  family  of 
otters.  He  moved  to  a  point  of  vantage  on 
the  one  slight  mound  that  rose  from  the 
bottoms  and  dropped  to  his  knees  in  the 
brush.  The  series  of  ponds  split  upcoun- 
try  beyond  the  mound  and  came  down  on 
both  sides  of  where  he  crouched,  only  to 
close  in  and  merge  and  disappear  in  a  patch 
of  scrub  timber  below.  He  looked  out 
across  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  saw  the  five 
specks  headed  his  way.  The  ponds  on  the 
north  side  of  the  mound  were  frozen  solid, 
the  ice  white  with  old  snow.  The  long 
pond  that  flanked  it  on  the  south  was  ex- 
posed to  the  sweep  of  the  wind  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  The  lower  end  of  -it,  some 
fifty  yards  below  his  stand,  was  open.  Thin 
rubber  ice,  formed  the  preceding  night, 
covered  the  expanse  nearest  him,  while  at 
the  upper  end  the  ice  was  heavy  and  coated 
white  with  early  morning  frost. 

Talagwa  crawled  over  the  dam  at  the 
lower  end  and  swam  leisurely  up  the  pond, 
plunged  beneath  the  surface  and  eyed  the 
bottoms  for  stray  fish.  When  he  rose  his 
head  punctured  the  paper  ice.  Four  other 
heads  rose  near  him.  A  vicious  thud 
sounded  from  behind  him  as  a  rifle  ball  split 
the  skull  of  the  brother  nearest  him,  then 
the  jar  of  the  report.  Every  head  disap- 
peared from  sight.  Talagwa  made  for  the 
fancied  safety  of  the  far  end  of  the  pond. 
From  his  height  Stillson  could  see  the  dark 
streaks  that  were  otters  speeding  just  under 
the  paper  ice.  Talagwa  heard  the  hollow 
chug  of  a  rifle  ball  in  the  water.  His  sister, 
swimming  a  few  feet  from  him,  doubled  up 
and  floundered,  her  back  drilled  through  by 
the  heavy  slug  that  had  found  its  mark 
through  three  inches  of  water. 

Once  under  the  heavier  ice  the  three  re- 
maining otters  were  temporarily  safe.  But 
Stillson 's  rifle  was  trained  on  the  stream  of 
open  water  that  flowed  down  the  dam  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  pond.  Beaver  and 
rats,  with  the  aid  of  the  overflow,  had  kept 
open  a  small  passage.  It  was  a  long  shot, 
some  two  hundred  yards.  Stillson  touched 
the  trigger  as  a  dark  shape  started  up  the 
dam.  Talagwa's  father  doubled  back  as  the 
ball  struck  an  inch  above  his  head.  They 
turned  once  more  down  the  pond. 

Talagwa's  lungs  ached  by  the  time  he 
cleared  the  ice  and  he  rose  for  air.  Some- 
thing seared  the  right  side  of  his  head  and 


struck  his  foreleg  with  a  sickening  shoe 
He  dipped  down  once  more  and  when  ne 
he  rose  the  hollow  chug  of  a  ball  and 
upflung  spout  of  water  an  inch  from  1 
ear  sent  him  under  in  a  panic.  The  thi 
survivors  reached  the  dam  at  the  lower  e 
of  the  pond,  but  as  the  old  dog  otter  essay 
to  slide  over  it  he  fell  back  on  the  far  si 
with  a  broken  back.  The  she  otter  made 
safely,  but  Talagwa,  his  father  killed  I 
fore  his  very  nose,  hesitated  and  turn 
back.  Twice  Stillson  shot  at  his  head 
he  broke  surface  for  air,  and  when  his  pr 
had  disappeared  under  the  heavy  ice 
waited  patiently.    His  wait  proved  to 
in  vain.  The  ice  had  buckled  at  one  poir 
forming  a  tiny  air  space  between  ice  ai 
water.    Talagwa  found  it  and  here 
lingered. 

Not  until  nightfall  did  he  venture  fort 
The  world  seemed  vast  and  empty,  fraug 
with  a  thousand  dangers — and  he  w 
alone.  Unerringly  he  turned  toward  tl 
old  home.  Someway  he  knew  that  if  the 
should  ever  be  a  meeting  place  it  mii 
naturally  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  den.  Tl 
pain  along  his  head  had  numbed,  but  tl 
torn  foreleg  treated  him  to  hot  stabs 
agony.  He  held  grimly  to  his  course,  bi 
as  he  moved  over  the  ice  and  snow  h 
jumps  were  shorter  and  the  leg  buckl* 
under  him.  Toward  morning  he  reacht 
Cache  Creek  and  found  another  otter  tra 
before  him.  The  she  otter  had  chosen 
different  line  of  flight,  but  after  finding  he 
self  alone  she,  too,  had  turned  and  head* 
straight  for  the  old  home. 

Talagwa  found  her  prowling  round  tl 
empty  den.  He  had  reached  the  end  of  h 
strength  and  when  he  curled  up  in  tl 
underground  nest  he  slept  for  a  day  and 
night.  The  torn  muscles  of  his  jaw  ha 
stiffened  and  there  were  three  shatters 
fragments  of  bone  in  the  wound.  Tl 
crippled  foreleg  had  swelled  to  three  tinn 
its  normal  size  and  he  could  not  trust  a 
ounce  of  his  weight  upon  it  without  feelir 
a  tortured  wrench  throughout  his  who 
right  side;  and  he  was  not  built  for  trave 
ing  on  three  legs.  A  coyote  or  cat  cou 
have  held  the  wounded  member  aloft  till 
healed,  but  in  Talagwa's  case  it  was  in 
possible. 

A  heavy  storm  raged  across  the  hills  fi 
three  days  without  a  break  and  the  inten: 
cold  that  followed  it  completed  the  work  i 
freezing  over  lakes  and  streams.  For 
week  Talagwa  could  not  fish  but  ate  a  po 
tion  of  the  prey  his  mother  brought  to  tl 
den.  Then  he  could  do  some  little  fishir 
for  himself  and  occasionally  he  sat  on  tl 
snow-covered  ice  of  Cache  Creek  for  a 
airing.  By  the  end  of  the  second  week  \ 
found  strength  to  travel  by  short  stage 
and  left  the  spot  with  his  mother. 

An  hour  after  their  departure  Stillso 
swung  down  Cache  Creek  on  his  webs  ar 
halted  to  view  the  telltale  sign  in  the  sno\ 

"So,"  he  said.  "It  was  the  family  i 
Talagwa,  Traveling  Otter,  which  I  cleant 
up  in  the  Klootsin  Swamp.  Only  two  ai 
left,  the  one  I  nicked  and  the  old  she.  T 
have  their  pelts  before  spring." 

Talagwa  found  a  different  world,  a  Ian 
of  ice  and  snow  without  open  water.  F< 
miles  they  traveled  on  the  ice.  Then  h 
mother  led  him  to  an  air  hole  and  the 
dipped  beneath  the  frozen  blanket.  Tl; 
next  two  miles  was  exclusively  under-i< 
travel.  There  were  air  bubbles  in  spo' 
where  the  water  had  receded  since  tl 
taking  of  the  ice,  others  where  the  poppir 
of  frost  had  buckled  the  ice.  The  hills  wei 
white  and  silent,  the  season  of  famine  ft 
the  wild  things  and  of  harvest  for  the  h 
seekers.  The  bears  had  long  since  denne 
for  the  long  sleep.  Squirrels  and  chij 
munks  were  curled  up  in  their  shelter 
There  was  never  a  beaver  drag  up  tl 
banks,  for  these  wise  providers  had  the 
food  caches  on  the  bottoms  of  the  pond: 
The  white  page  of  the  hills  showed  onl 
the  trails  of  the  killers — fox  and  coyoti 
marten,  weasel  and  cat — as  they  prowle 
on  the  never-ending  hunt  for  meat.  The 
traveled  the  ice  of  the  streams,  gaunt  an 
savage  from  the  pinch  of  famine.  An 
while  they  scoured  the  frozen  surfai 
Talagwa  hunted  beneath  it  and  found  fis 
in  plenty,  his  hunting  ground  the  icy  watt 
of  the  streams  instead  of  the  frozen  hill 
There  was  never  a  period  of  famine  for  tl 
otter  tribe. 

During  this  first  winter  he  learned  ever 
open  hole  throughout  his  range.  The) 
were  spots  where  warm  springs  seepe 
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jm  the  banks  and  kept  open  tiny  aper- 
res  in  the  ice;  others  where  some  queer 
ick  lash  or  twist  of  current  in  swift  water 
't  a  rent  in  the  frozen  surface.  He 
irned,  too,  that  these  points  were  fraught 
th  danger,  for  the  trapper  knew  that 
ese  open  doors  through  the  ice,  leading 
iwn  to  the  dark  watery  hunting  ground 
the  otters,  were  frequented  by  all  mem- 
rs  of  that  traveling  tribe.  Now  the 
des  were  deserted,  snowed  under  and 
iried  deep  from  sight,  so  Stillson  set  traps 
lerever  these  otter  doors  opened  into 
allow  water. 

But  though  Talagwa  had  not  the  cunning 
fox  or  coyote,  neither  was  he  afflicted 
th  the  sheer  stupidity  that  renders  the 
irten  or  the  cat  an  easy  prey  to  the  most 
imsy  trap  set.  He  had  learned  of  traps, 
d  now  he  found  one  on  the  bottom  be- 
ath  every  air  hole,  waiting  with  gaping 
vs  for  the  unwary  hunter.  He  learned 
avoid  these  by  sliding  into  the  water  with 
elegs  folded  back  and  swimming  a  few 
okes  before  touching  bottom.  This  be- 
ne fixed  habit  as  the  winter  progressed, 
d  Talagwa  never  dropped  carelessly 
•ough  an  opening,  even  if  the  snow  about 
failed  to  show  the  web  tracks  of  some 
ipper. 

the  young  otter  saw  the  spring,  the 
timer  and  another  winter  without  feeling 
i  clutch  of  a  steel  trap,  and  it  was  during 
;  course  of  this  second  winter  that  a  new 
waning  of  life  came  to  him.  For  long  he 
d  traveled  alone  but  now  a  vague  restless- 
ss  assailed  him  and  he  journeyed  more 
;ensively  than  ever,  covering  territory 
it  was  new  to  him.  He  rose  one  day  and 
;red  from  an  air  hole  in  the  ice.  Another 
er  had  left  it  and  the  day-old  trail  was 
iin  in  the  snow.  Talagwa  followed  it  two 
les  to  where  the  tracks  ended  in  a  dark 
le  with  swift-flowing  water  beneath.  He 
>ped  in  and  held  on  downstream,  rising 
investigate  every  opening  in  the  ice.  At 
t  he  came  to  the  exit  where  the  one  he 
lowed  had  left  the  water,  and  again  the 
il  led  away  across  the  glaring  white; 
iin  it  disappeared  in  the  watery  depths 
der  the  ice;  out  again,  and  at  last 
inched  off  up  a  tributary  creek, 
rhe  tracks  were  left  by  a  young  she 
er  whose  range  barely  overlapped  the 
je  of  his  own.  He  held  on  and  crossed  a 
ride,  down  to  a  river  that  was  strange  to 
a,  and  up  that  stream.  On  the  second 
/  he  rose  in  an  opening  kept  free  of  ice 
a  warm  spring.  The  she  otter  had  just 
t  it  and  she  snarled  at  him  as  he  ap- 
ired  within  a  few  feet  of  her. 
For  a  week  he  trailed  her  persistently, 
lowing  along  behind  her  over  the  snow, 
netimes  within  a  few  feet,  again  sepa- 
ed  by  the  space  of  a  hundred  yards, 
inging  under  the  ice  when  she  disap- 
ired,  leaving  the  stream  once  more  at  her 
nt  of  departure.  She  grew  accustomed 
this  persistent  shadow  and  accepted  his 
sence.  At  first  he  signified  only  com- 
lionship,  a  fellow  wanderer  over  frozen 
stes.  Later  he  became  the  devoted 
te.  They  covered  her  range  as  well  as  his 
n,  thus  increasing  the  range  of  both. 
\  chinook  fanned  the  high  country  with 
'arm  breath  of  spring.  The  winds  rotted 
i  honeycombed  the  ice.  Talagwa's  mate 
med  less  inclined  to  travel  long  dis- 
ices  and  spent  much  time  investigating 
s  tunnels  of  bank  beavers  or  the  beaver 
uses  that  showed  above  the  ice  of  the 
ads.  At  last  she  chose  a  huge  house  out 
a  shallow  lake.  It  was  deserted,  the 
:he  on  the  pond  floor  still  untouched,  for 
llson  had  caught  out  the  colony  to  the 
t  one  before  the  food  was  consumed.  An 
derwater  door  led  up  through  the  solid 
ucture  of  logs  and  mud  to  a  spacious 
imber  under  the  roof.  She  lingered 
ir  this  refuge  and  Talagwa  twice  visited 
mate  in  her  new  home,  but  she  seemed 
have  lost  interest  in  him.  Then,  too,  the 
nderlust  claimed  him  and  he  grew  rest- 
s.  At  last  he  departed  alone,  trusting 
it  she  would  follow. 

rhe  first  days  of  his  wayfarings  were 
ing  and  he  covered  little  distance, 
ubfing  back  on  his  course  to  see  if  she 
lowed,  but  eventually  he  gave  it  up  and 
>ceeded  alone. 

Something  called  him  back  to  the  point 
separation,  as  in  the  long  ago  he  had  felt 
i  urge  to  revisit  the  den  where  he  was 
rn.  His  mate  was  there,  but  Bhe  had 
;le  time  for  him.  Three  baby  otters 
iwled  and  squeaked  in  the  beaver  house 
d  the  she  otter  keenly  felt  the  responsi- 
ity  of  motherhood. 

kt  frequent  intervals  throughout  the 
mmer  the  dog  otter  returned  to  visit  his 


family.  A  slide  had  been  fashioned  down 
the  side  of  the  beaver  house,  and  here  his 
offspring  romped  and  played. 

It  was  while  upon  one  of  these  visits 
that  Stillson  saw  him  next.  The  trapper 
stood  in  the  edge  of  the  timber,  his  elbows 
resting  on  a  down  log  as  he  steadied  his 
glasses  and  trained  them  on  the  otter  den. 
A  dog  otter  climbed  the  house  and  sat  on 
the  crest  of  it.  His  head  turned  from  time 
to  time  as  he  sampled  the  wind  and  peered 
about  him.  Stillson  studied  him  for  long. 
The  right  side  of  the  otter's  face  was  white. 
Stillson's  mind  slipped  back  to  the  young 
otter  he  had  nicked  with  a  rifle  ball  in  the 
Klootsin  Swamp,  then  to  the  telltale  blood 
sign  in  the  snow  round  the  den  on  Cache 
Creek,  where  the  victim  had  gone  to 
recuperate.  He  recalled  that  first  meeting 
when  the  baby  otter  had  sat  motionless  on 
the  far  bank  of  the  creek. 

"It  is  Talagwa,  Traveling  Otter,"  he 
said,  recalling  the  whimsical  title  he  had 
that  day  bestowed  on  him.  "We  meet 
again.  Talagwa  has  survived  and  bids  well 
to  justify  the  legend  of  the  Bannocks.  The 
hair  has  grown  in  white  along  his  head 
where  I  creased  him.  When  it  comes  winter 
I  will  pinch  his  toes." 

And  it  so  happened  that  this  prediction 
came  to  pass. 

The  she  otter  led  her  family  off  to  see  the 
world  with  the  first  crisp  days  of  fall. 
Talagwa  joined  them,  and  during  the 
months  he  watched  this  second  family  group 
break  up  as  had  the  first.  When  the  hills 
were  blanketed  deep  with  white  and  the 
lakes  and  streams  were  crusted  over  with 
solid  ice  Talagwa  once  more  found  himself 
a  lone  traveler,  every  member  of  his  family 
having  fallen  prey  to  Stillson's  snares. 

After  three  seasons  of  close  trapping  the 
fur  was  growing  scarce  in  Stillson's  terri- 
tory and  he  could  now  afford  to  spend  con- 
siderable time  on  a  single  set  if  it  promised 
to  make  a  catch.  He  chose  a  stretch  on 
Cache  Creek  for  the  site  of  the  first  of  a 
series  of  cunning  trap  sets.  The  stream 
struck  a  flat  meadow  which  checked  its 
rush  and  for  a  mile  the  water  held  a 
smooth  easy  flow.  This  was  good  fishing 
ground  and  Talagwa  always  traveled  this 
stretch  under  the  ice. 

Stillson  repaired  to  a  point  previously 
selected,  where  the  stream  narrowed 
slightly  and  the  mud  bottom  lay  some 
eighteen  inches  below  the  under  edge  of  the 
ice.  With  his  ax  he  cut  an  oblong  hole  one 
foot  by  three,  then  unlashed  a  bundle  of 
half  a  hundred  slender  willow  stakes.  These 
he  pushed  down  into  the  soft  mud  of  the 
bottom,  forming  a  pen  the  size  of  the  hole, 
open  at  the  upstream  end.  At  the  lower 
extremity  the  stakes  were  set  but  an  inch 
apart  and  a  cross-section  formed  a  pen 
twelve  inches  square.  Into  this  smaller 
compartment  he  dropped  three  large 
squawfish  he  had  netted  through  a  similar 
hole  in  the  ice.  A  passage  two  feet  long 
led  to  this  queer  live  box  and  on  the  floor 
of  it  he  anchored  two  heavy  traps.  Within 
an  hour  after  he  left  the  spot  the  hole  was 
frozen  over  and  the  upper  ends  of  the 
stakes  were  wedged  securely  in  solid  ice. 

Talagwa  had  seen  much  of  the  evils  of 
man  and  had  grown  very  wary,  but  he  had 
never  encountered  danger  under  the  ice. 
He  dipped  one  day  down  an  air  hole  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Cache  Creek  meadows  and 
hunted  downstream,  pausing  to  breathe  at 
the  air  bubbles  scattered  along  the  under 
side  of  the  ice.  A  movement  caught  his 
eye  and  he  darted  toward  it.  Here  was 
meat!  Three  large  squawfish  floated  lazily 
among  some  brush  on  the  stream  bed. 
They  crowded  to  the  far  side  of  the  in- 
closure  as  he  reached  it.  There  was  live 
meat  within  a  foot  of  him  but  the  sturdy 
stakes  were  set  in  the  mud  below  and  in  the 
ice  above.  He  rounded  the  corner  but  still 
found  no  way  of  entering  between  the 
close-set  stakes.  As  he  followed  upstream 
along  the  three-foot  inclosure  he  drew  away 
from  the  prey.  But  the  upstream  end  was 
open  and  he  darted  down  the  narrow 
passage.  Once  more  he  drew  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  fish  but  he  could  not  reach 
them.  The  cross-section  which  formed  an 
end  of  the  live  box  that  contained  the  bait 
was  a  bar  to  his  further  progress. 

Stillson  had  planned  well.  An  otter 
would  swim  around  these  penned  fish  and 
take  the  opening  at  the  upstream  end  of 
the  narrow  pen  as  a  natural  lane  to  his 
pr«y.  But  an  otter  swims  with  his  short 
forelegs  folded  and  would  slide  in  without 
springing  the  traps.  Once  inside,  he  would 
be  forced  to  back  out  of  the  passage  against 
the  current,  and  in  executing  this  move  he 
(Concluded  on  Pagm  86) 
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Flimsy,  Flavory 
Bubble  Grains 

Rice  grains  puffed  to  8  times 
normal  size.  Toasted  so  they 
taste  like  nut  meats.  Airy, 
flaky  food  confections,  to  be 
served  with  cream  and  sugar, 
with  melted  butter,  or  mixed 
with  fruit. 

The  finest  of  all  the  cereal 
food  delights. 


To  breakfast — all  your  people  want  it 

Serve  your  morning  cereals  puffed — either  Wheat  or  Rice. 
Whole  grains  are  thus  made  enticing  and  easy  to  digest. 

In  every  kernel  we  create  100  million  steam  explosions — one 
for  every  food  cell.    Thus  every  food  element  is  fitted  to  feed. 


This  is  Prof.  Anderson's  process.  It  makes  Puffed  Grains 
the  best-cooked  cereals  in  existence. 

It  makes  whole-grain  foods  so  delicious  that  children  don't 
neglect  them. 

It  makes  Puffed  Rice  so  nut-like  that  il  is  used  in  candy 
making  and  as  garnish  on  ice  cream. 

It  makes  whole  wheat  a  tid-bit,  delightful  to  children.  And 

that  is  what  every  mother 
wants. 

Puffed  Wheat  in  milk,  at  any 
hour,  is  the  best  dish  you  can 
serve.  As  a  bedtime  dish  noth- 
ing else  compares. 

Millions  now  enjoy  it. 


Whole  Wheat  Dainties 

Serve  Puffed  Wheat  in  every 
bowl  of  milk.  It  is  whole  wheal 
m.ide  wholly  digest  ible. 


Puffed  Rice 

is  whole  rice  puffed 


Puffed  Wheat 

whole  (Mains 

steam  exploded 
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WARREN 

Standard  Printing 
Papers  are 

Warren's  Cameo 

Dull  coated  paper  for  artistic 
half-tone  printing 

Warren's  Lustro 

Glossy-coated  for  highest  quality 
half-tone  work 

Warren's  Warrentown  Coated 
Book 

Glossy-coated  especially  developed 
for  process  color  printing 

Warren's  Cumberland  Coated 
Book 

Agenerally  popular,  relatively  inexpensive 
glossy-coated  paper 

Warren's  Silkote 

An  inexpensive  semi-dull  coated  paper, 
noted  for  its  practical  printing  qualities 

Warren's  Printone 

A  semi-coated  paper  especially  suited  to 
large  edition  work  requiring  half-tones 

Warren's  Library  Text 

An  English  finish  paper  taking  medium 
screen  half-tones  satisfactorily 

Warren's  Olde  Style* 

A  watermarked  antique  finish  paper  for 
distinctive  book  work  devoted  to 
type  and  line  cuts 

Warren's  Cumberland  Super  Book 

A  super-calendered  paper  of  standard 
quality  for  half-tone,  line,  and  text 

Warren's  Cumberland  Machine 
Book 

A  moderately  priced  machine  finish 
paper  of  the  first  quality 

Warren's  India 

and 

Warren's  Thintext 

For  thin  editions 


Specimens  of  printing  on 
Warren's  Standard  Print- 
ing Papers  are  included  in 
all  of  the  exhibitions  of 
national  printing  of  The 
American  Institute  of 
Graphic  Arts. 


*  See  opposite  page 
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WOMEN  are 

the  great 
catalog  readers 


,4  BOUT  the  time  a  woman  makes  up  her  mind  to 
h— %    buy  new  rugs  or  furniture,  clothes,  an  auto- 
mobile,  or  anything,  she  begins  to  send  for 
and  read  catalogs  and  booklets  on  the  subject. 

Right  here  the  contest  between  your  printing  and 
another's  printing  begins.  It  is  going  on  all  the  time 
in  thousands  of  good  homes.  Women  are  reading 
catalogs,  looking  at  pictures,  deciding  against  this  one 
and  holding  that  one  for  further  reference,  every  step 
leading  to  an  ultimate  sale. 

Maybe  you  don't  issue  a  catalog  at  all.  Maybe  you 
don't  know  that  people,  especially  women,  like  to  look 
at  pictures  of  things  before  seeing  them  in  the  stores. 
Or  perhaps  you  present  your  possible  customers  with 
a  catalog  or  booklet  that  isn't  printed  as  well  as  your 
printer  might  have  done  it  if  he  had  better  paper, 
plenty  of  time,  and  a  good  working  dummy  carefully 
laid  out  in  advance. 

S.  D.  Warren  Company  wants  to  help  printers  and 
buyers  of  printing  to  produce  better  printing,  and 
Warren's  Standard  Printing  Papers  are  offered  to 
that  end. 

Better  Paper  means  Better  Printing,  because  Better 
Paper,  in  the  Warren  sense,  means  paper  that  will 
print  just  as  it  is  expected  to  print,  every  sheet,  every 
ream,  every  case,  evenly,  uniformly,  and  with  varia- 
tion reduced  to  a  minimum. 


In  addition,  printing  to  he  done  on  a  Warren  paper 
should  be  carefully  planned.  This  month  every  paper 
merchant  who  sells  Warren's  Standard  Printing  Papers 
is  distributing  copies  of  a  book  written  about  Warren's 
Olde  Style,  and  containing  material  that  not  only  tells 
how  to  get  the  most  out  of  that  paper,  but  makes  the 
job  of  preparing  a  dummy  for  a  catalog,  booklet,  or 
other  piece  of  printing  easier,  simpler,  and  so  accurate 
as  to  greatly  reduce  the  liability  of  error,  lost  time,  or 
unexpected  expense. 

These  books  will  be  distributed  by  the  paper  mer- 
chants to  printers,  engravers,  advertising  managers, 
artists,  and  designers.  If  you  do  not  know  the  Warren 
Distributor  nearest  your  city,  write  us  for  his  name. 


S.    D.    WARREN    COMPANY,  BOSTON 
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Windows 
Dodge,  Ford,  50c 
Overland,  Oakland 
Buick,  Hupp,  $1°£ 


Repair  and  Protect  with 

5TiK-TiTE 

STIK-TITE  (1)  means  the  celluloid 
window  you  can  apply  by  sticking, 
just  like  you  do  a  tube  patch.  No 
tools  needed,  no  service  charges,  no  loss 
of  car's  use,  and  it  lasts  longer  —  no 
stitching  perforations  weaken  celluloid. 

Window  frame  is  finished  with  auto 
rubber,  mohair,  or  imitation  leather  to 
match  your  curtain. 

(2)  Stik-tite  roof  patches  are  also  fin- 
ished in  goods  to  match  your  top  ma- 
terial. Box  contains  eleven  assorted 
sizes  for  35c.  Large  strips  50c.  Mends 
holes  and  rents  instantly. 

"Stik-tite  seat  Protectors"  form  inex- 
pensive coverings  for  cushions  and  protect 
clothes.  (3)  "Warner  Seat  Covers"  pro- 
tect all  upholstery.  (4)  "Stik-tite  Tire 
Covers"  retard  tire  depreciation. 

See  your  dealer  or  send  us  his  name 
with  order. 

DEALERS:  Write  for  successful  plan  that 
brings  you  new  customers  and  easy  sales. 

THE  CINCINNATI  AUTO 
SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

"The  Stik-tite  Co." 
314  Main  St.  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 

We  are  experienced  in  handling  foreign  business. 


Mirror  and 
Parking  Light 


Saves  Your  Battery 

Brilliant  white  front  light,  red  in  rear. 
Operated   by  switch,  or  from  dash. 
Scientifically  ground  reducing  mirror — 
triples  range   of    vision.  Adjustable, 
locks  at  any  angle.    Sturdy,  simple, 
beautifully   finished.    Fits  any  auto 
D  "a*-  fender.  At  your  dealer's  or  sent  prepaid 
^Pend-  on  receipt  of  $6.75.    As  represented 
mK  or  money  back. 

Rose  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.A,PhiIa.,Pa. 


ADDING  MACHINE  $15 

Marvelous  new  model.  Automatically  Adds,  Sub- 
tracts. Multiplies.  Divides.  Does  work  of  expen- 
sive machines.  Easy  to  operate.  Handsome  in 
appearance.  Speedy,  accurate,  durable.  S-year 
guarantee.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet  and  free 
trial  offer.    Dept.  T. 

CALCULATOR  CORPORATION,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Dorrance  Artificial 
Arm  and  Hand 

— enables  you  to  dress  and 
undress,  shave, write,  smoke, 
cook,  or  anything.  Simple, 
sightly,  efficient.  For  sale  by 
artificial  limb  manufactur- 
ers. Write  to  me  for  catalog. 

D.  W.  Dorrance 
255  Alameda,     San  Jose,  Calif. 


World-Famous  Palmer  Method  Penman- 
ship now  Taught  by  Correspondence.  No 
Failures.  Success  Guaranteed.  Earn  More 
Money.  Prepare  for  a  Better  Position. 
Learn  During  Spare  Time. 
A  series  of  lessons  in  plain,  unshaded,  rapid  busi- 
ness writing.  Booklet  showing  specimens  sent  on 
request. 

THE  A.  N.  PALMER  CO.,  32  Irvinj  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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would  drop  his  forefeet  to  the  bottom. 
There  were  few  characteristics  of  the 
furred  folk  that  Stillson  had  overlooked. 

Talagwa  could  not  reach  his  prey; 
neither  could  he  turn  round  in  the  narrow 
lane  between  the  stakes.  He  dropped  his 
forefeet  to  the  bottom  to  push  himself 
backwards  against  the  current.  There  was 
a  grate  of  loosened  springs,  and  his  foot  was 
clamped  by  crushing  jaws  of  steel.  He 
cleared  the  mouth  of  the  pen  with  a  savage 
wrench.  The  way  of  least  resistance  lay 
downstream  and  as  he  struggled  desper- 
ately to  free  his  foot  of  the  trap  and  its 
heavy  anchor  he  jerked  the  stone  from  its 
seat  in  the  mud  and  dragged  it  ten  feet 
below  the  fish  pen.  His  breast  ached  from 
sustained  exertion  and  inability  to  refill  his 
lungs  with  air.  Two  more  minutes  and 
Talagwa  would  have  been  floating  lifeless 
in  the  current. 

He  left  off  his  fight  with  the  trap  and 
lifted  his  nose  to  the  under  edge  of  the  ice 
to  seek  for  air. 

The  flow  of  Cache  Creek  had  receded 
under  the  intense  cold,  then  had  risen 
again  with  the  added  volume  of  water  fur- 
nished by  the  warmth  of  a  recent  chinook. 
The  ice  had  first  sagged  and  cracked  from 
lack  of  support,  then  lifted  and  buckled  as 
the  water  rose  again.  A  new  recession  of 
the  flow  had  left  an  air  space  along  this 
cleavage,  and  here,  ten  feet  below  the  site 
of  his  capture,  Talagwa  refilled  his  lungs 
with  blessed  air.  For  hours  he  struggled 
and  thrust  his  head  down  to  bite  the  trap 
which  held  him.  Lack  of  circulation  and 
the  chill  of  cold  water  numbed  the  wounded 
member  and  rendered  it  insensible  to  pain. 

The  foot  had  been  lowered  near  the  edge 
of  the  trap  and  the  jaws  had  gripped  but 
two  toes.  These  toes,  however,  were  short 
andtremendously thick.  Talagwa'sstrength 
was  unequal  to  the  task  of  tearing  them 
from  the  trap.  His  struggles  had  broken 
the  bones  and  with  the  cessation  of  pain  he 
commenced  the  work  of  amputation.  Man 
is  not  the  only  surgeon.  The  beaver  and 
the  muskrat,  fox,  coyote  and  mink,  even 
the  lowly  skunk — all  will  amputate  a  foot 
gripped  in  the  steel  jaws  of  a  trap.  The 
cat  beasts  seem  not  to  have  the  hardihood 
to  sink  teeth  in  their  own  flesh ;  the  bobcat, 
lynx  and  cougar,  in  spite  of  ferocity  toward 
all  other  animals,  prefer  to  wait  tamely  for 
the  coming  of  their  captor  and  meet  death 
at  his  hands  rather  than  to  inflict  pain  upon 
themselves  by  fighting  the  trap.  Not  so, 
however,  with  Talagwa;  down  beneath  the 
ice,  under  the  water  more  than  half  the 
time,  handicapped  by  lack  of  space  and 
air,  he  worked  incessantly  at  the  impris- 
oned toes,  and  at  last  he  moved  off  down 
the  stream,  one  forefoot  raw  and  bleeding 
from  the  recent  amputation.  The  winter 
snows  of  the  open  reveal  the  trails  of  many 
fur  bearers  with  peg  legs. 

The  following  morning  Stillson  covered 
his  trap  line  on  Cache  Creek.  He  crossed 
the  trail  of  a  crippled  otter  and  studied  the 
sign. 

"Footed  him!"  he  decided.  "I've 
pegged  Talagwa.  From  now  on  he  will  be 
one  hard  otter  to  trap." 

Talagwa,  who  would  touch  no  bait  of 
dead  fish,  would  ever  after  be  suspicious 
even  of  live  fish  that  swam  in  brush  in- 
cisures under  the  ice.  Already  he  knew 
the  dangers  of  slides  and  the  traps  that 
waited  for  him  there.  Again  Stillson  re- 
called the  fanciful  legend  of  the  ancient 
Bannock  chief. 

"He  will  live  long  years,"  the  trapper 
said.  "  My  traps  will  not  take  him.  Not 
until  his  powers  fail  and  he  loses  his  way 
in  the  hills  will  Talagwa,  Traveling  Otter, 
come  to  the  end  of  his  trail." 


It  was  after  the  lapse  of  another  dozen 
years  that  Stillson  hunted  elk  in  the  vast 
timbered  flat  between  the  confluence  of 
the  Klootsin  and  the  Rickaree.  A  heavy 
storm  had  settled  down  and  forced  him  to 
lie  out  all  night.  The  sun  rose  bright  and 
strong,  only  to  be  blotted  out  by  a  cold  fog, 
one  of  the  dense  milk-white  fogs  that  come 
only  to  the  high  country  with  extreme 
cold  and  in  which  seasoned  hill  men  hesi- 
tate to  travel.  The  flat  was  some  twenty 
miles  across,  covered  with  a  dense  jungle  of 
down  timber  without  stream  lines  to  guide 
the  footsteps  of  the  wanderer.  The  trunks 
of  the  trees  disappeared  in  the  white 
shroud,  appearing  only  as  stumps,  and  his 
view  was  restricted  to  a  space  of  twenty 
feet. 

The  country  was  choppy,  its  surface 
marked  by  a  thousand  small  irregularities; 
low  mounds  and  shallow  sags  of  surface 
that  collected  the  melting  snows  of  spring 
and  formed  landlocked  bogs  and  murky 
pools.    All  looked  the  same. 

He  traveled  the  rough  flat  without  a 
compass,  endeavoring  to  hold  the  straight 
course,  but  in  the  cold  fog  of  the  winter 
hills  all  signs  fail.  The  temperature 
dropped  to  twenty  below  and  the  fog  still 
held.  He  rested  that  night  before  a  fire, 
but  the  morning  found  him  very  weak  as 
he  headed  on.  An  hour  after  the  start  he 
crossed  a  trail  in  the  snow. 

The  tracks  were  left  by  a  huge  dog  otter 
with  a  maimed  forefoot.  Stillson  took  up 
the  trail  and  knew  that  if  his  strength  held 
it  would  lead  him  to  running  water.  He 
had  known  of  otters  crossing  ten  miles  of 
country  between  streams,  but  here  Talagwa 
had  elected  to  cross  the  twenty  miles  of 
timbered,  waterless  flat  rather  than  to|move 
down  one  stream  to  the  confluence,  then 
up  the  other  fork.  Stillson  reflected  that 
a  hundred  small  ranches  marked  the  flats 
and  the  shores  of  the  two  rivers  near  the 
forks,  a  wilderness  when  first  Talagwa 
traveled  it,  and  the  old  dog  otter  had 
elected  to  take  this  barren  cut-off  rather 
than  run  the  gantlet  of  that  portion  of  his 
one-time  route  now  infested  with  the  homes 
of  his  enemies. 

_  Even  here  in  the  snow  Talagwa  essayed 
his  slide  after  every  few  jumps.  The  trail 
was  very  fresh  and  it  led  away  through  the 
fog  in  a  line  as  straight  and  true  as  an 
engineer  might  run  with  his  transit.  An 
hour  later  Stillson  heard  a  splash  just  be- 
fore him.  Twenty  yards  beyond  he  came 
to  an  air  hole  in  the  ice  near  the  bank  of 
the  Klootsin.  Talagwa  had  crossed  twenty 
miles  of  rough  country  and  struck  the  river 
exactly  at  the  hole.  A  five-pound  trout, 
partially  eaten,  reposed  on  the  ice,  left 
there  by  Talagwa  as  the  sounds  of  Stillson 's 
approach  startled  him;  and  the  trapper,  as 
he  tore  at  the  raw  fish  with  his  teeth,  had 
reason  to  give  thanks  that  Traveling  Otter 
still  retained  his  powers  and  could  travel 
the  straight  course  between  streams. 

_  Other  men  came  to  share  Stillson's  trap- 
ping grounds.  Settlers  filed  their  home- 
stead rights  on  the  flats  and  their  water 
rights  on  the  streams.  The  fur  sign  was 
scarce  in  the  hills  and  for  many  a  year 
Stillson  put  out  no  traps  in  the  fall.  Smoke 
rose  from  the  chimneys  of  a  thousand 
cabins  in  the  valley  which  had  known  only 
his  camp  fires  when  first  he  came.  The 
cows  of  the  settlers  grazed  on  meadows 
that  had  once  been  the  floors  of  beaver 
ponds,  the  rank  grass  having  covered  the 
rich  earth  since  the  breaking  of  the  dams 
had  released  the  water. 

In  the  fall  the  young  men  among  the 
settlers  threw  out  their  traps.  The  coyote 
was  still  plentiful  and  there  were  muskrats 
in  small  numbers  along  the  streams.  An 
occasional  cat  or  marten  left  his  tracks  along 
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the  timbered  slope.  The  beaver  was  but  a 
rumor  of  the  past;  but  there  was  still  left 
in  the  hills  a  valuable  prize  for  the  trapper 
For  ten  years  a  lone  dog  otter  had  left  his 
trail  on  the  snow-covered  ice  of  the  streams 
for  all  to  read.  He  was  a  giant  of  his  kind 
and  many  a  trap  was  set  for  him.  Always 
this  otter  came  back  to  Cache  Creek  at 
least  a  half  dozen  times  each  winter,  and 
from  October  to  April  that  little  stream 
was  studded  with  traps,  but  no  man 
looked  upon  his  set  and  found  the  Cache 
Creek  otter  anchored  there. 

In  a  country  of  little  fur  even  the  tracks 
of  a  mink  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  called 
forth  excited  comment,  and  the  fame  of  the 
dog  otter  of  Cache  Creek  spread.  Yet  no 
man  saw  him.  Year  after  year  he  left  his 
trail  in  the  snow  along  the  Klootsin  and 
the  Rickaree  and  of  summers  his  slides  were 
sometimes  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
streams;  but  he  fashioned  these  as  he  felt 
the  need  to  romp,  as  he  had  done  in  the 
long  ago,  and  after  using  them  once  he 
never  returned. 

There  came  a  winter  of  big  snows.  The 
fall  storms  were  early  and  left  heavy  white 
layers  across  the  hills.  Stillson  had  hired 
out  to  a  young  rancher  to  feed  stock  for  the 
winter.  The  range  had  been  combed  to 
gather  the  cows  at  the  home  ranch,  but  a 
dozen  head  were  missing,  probably  pock- 
eted in  rough  country  and  snowed  in.  The 
young  rancher  and  the  first  settler  in  the 
valley  headed  for  the  vast  timbered  flat 
between  the  two  streams  to  ride  for  the 
missing  stock;  and  just  ahead  of  them  an 
old  dog  otter  attempted  to  cross  from  one 
stream  to  the  next. 

Talagwa  was  very  tired  and  the  snow  was 
very  deep.  At  times  he  squatted  motion- 
less for  long  periods.  It  came  to  him  that 
it  was  far  to  water  by  the  straight  course. 
He  turned  aside  and  cast  about  him  for 
some  stream,  turned  again  in  eccentric 
loops,  and  at  last  headed  upcountry,  di- 
rectly away  from  a  water  course.  He 
traveled  haltingly  and  with  frequent  de- 
tours. 

The  two  men  headed  their  horses  into 
the  tangle  in  search  of  the  tracks  of  the 
missing  cows.  The  tracks  they  found  were 
those  of  an  otter,  ten  miles  from  a  water 
hole. 

"The  Cache  Creek  otter,"  the  young 
man,  said.  "  Once  the  cows  are  all  gathered 
I'll  have  another  try  for  him.  This  year 
I  will  stretch  his  pelt." 

The  young  man  saw  nothing  unusual 
about  the  tracks,  but  Stillson,  who  had 
looked  upon  them  a  thousand  times,  leaned 
from  his  saddle  to  inspect  them.  The  trail 
wavered  far  to  either  side  of  the  straight 
course.  There  were  melted  spots  where  the 
otter  had  tarried  long  in  the  snow.  Then 
the  trail  turned  off  upcountry  away  from 
a  water  course.  Stillson's  mind  traveled 
ahead  over  the  trail  and  he  pictured  the 
end  of  it — a  dark  spot  in  the  snow,  meat- 
eating  birds  of  the  hills  hopping  round  it, 
the  dead  furnishing  food  for  the  living  that 
life  might  go  on  through  death.  The  first 
settler  on  the  Klootsin  felt  a  distinct  sense 
of  loss.  The  young  man's  voice  penetrated 
his  abstraction. 

"This  year  I  will  pinch  his  toes,"  he  said. 

Then  he  turned  and  gazed,  wondering  if 
the  old  man  beside  him  had  reached  his 
dotage,  for  the  words  he  spoke  were 
strange  words. 

"Traps  will  not  take  him;  no  man  will 
stretch  his  pelt.  Not  until  his  powers  wane 
and  he  loses  the  straight  course  will  he 
reach  the  end  of  his  trail."  He  pointed  to 
the  wavering  tracks  while  the  young  man 
stared.  "Look  you!"  he  said.  "For  you'll 
never  see  them  again.  Talagwa,  Traveling 
Otter,  has  lost  his  way  in  the  hills." 
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\ATlTHOUT  charge  or  obligation,  you  are  invited 
»  *  to  have  your  next  week's  washing  done  at  home 
by  an  A  B  C  Electric  Laundress.   Amass  a  wash  of 
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DEEP  WELL    •  HAND 


From  Mud  to  Macadam 

ROAD  builders  have  always  been — and  are 
.  today — nation  builders.  From  the  earliest 
records  of  mankind,  road  building  has  paved 

civilization's  highways. 

With  the  perfecting  of  time  and  labor  saving 
devices,  road  construction  received  its  greatest 
impetus.  Of  these  devices,  modern  pumps  prob- 
ably rank  first.  So  necessary  to  efficient  road 
building  are  the  power-driven  pumps  of  today, 
that,  as  one  authority  put  it,  "no  contractor 
can  build  a  road  today  without  pumps." 

For  three-quarters  of  a  century,  civilization's 
triumphant  march  around  the  world  has  been 
aided  by  Goulds  Pumps.  Where  roads  are 
being  built,  there  you  will  find  Goulds  Pumps 
draining  ditches  and  trenches,  supplying  water 
to  concrete  mixers,  and  pumping  oils  and  other 
liquid  and  semi-liquid  products  used  in  modern 
highway  construction. 

In  our  own  great  highway  program,  for  which 
one  billion  dollars  is  available  in  1921  alone, 
Goulds  Pumps  will  be  relied  upon  by  con- 
tractors and  road  machinery  manufacturers 
alike,  because  of  their  well  earned  reputation 
for  efficient  and  faithful  performance. 

THE  GOULDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Established  1848 

SENECA  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 
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owns  whose  population  drops  below  Man- 
attan's  several  numerals.  Being  of  a  statis- 
ieal  turn  of  mind,  I  figured  it  out  from  our 
'arrie's  books  that  the  average  rainfall  for 
even  months  in  the  year  in  any  town  in  M  an- 
attan's  provinces,  particularly  in  the  Mid- 
le  West,  is  two-decimal-point-one  inches 

day.  Counting  merely  thirty  days  to  the 
lonth,  we  here  have  a  total  of  thirty-six 
?et  nine  inches  of  rain  in  seven  months, 
'he  other  five  months  of  the  year  it  snows. 

Enough  rain  water,  one  would  say  off- 
and,  to  wash  the  grime  off  any  given  main 
treet  in  the  land.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ver,  the  rain  outside  of  New  York  is  also 
irty.  The  snow,  I  was  beginning  to  hope 
s  I  read  on,  might  help  some  to  hide  the 
jrdidness.  After  the  first  seven  or  eight 
hapters  of  uninterrupted  snowfall  I  looked 
)rward  to  reading  in  the  next  chapter  that 
ow  every  hideous  small-town  refuse  heap, 
arage,  grocery  store,  grain  elevator,  fac- 
:>ry,  coal  pocket,  freight  station,  ash  pile, 
nlroad  siding,  movie  house,  back  fence 
nd  garbage  pail  outside  of  Manhattan 
ould  be  mercifully  obliterated  under  the 
azzling  white  blanket,  leaving  nothing  in 
ght  between  Portland  and  Portland  ex- 
;pt  the  picturesque  refuse  heaps,  garages, 
rocery  stores,  grain  elevators,  factories,  coal 
ockets,  freight  stations,  ash  piles,  rail- 
)ad  sidings,  movie  houses,  back  fences 
nd  garbage  pails  that  hint  of  romance  and 
Id  World  mysticism  as  they  bask  quaintly 
i  the  perpetual  winter  sunlight  of  Man- 
attan. 

I  hadn't  foreseen  that  the  minute  winter 
;ts  in  outside  of  New  York  City  the  wind 
>r  five  months  or  more  blows  so  hard  that 
le  snow  can't  hit  the  ground.  I  inferred 
lis,  at  least,  basing  my  inference  on  the 
ict  that,  despite  the  unbroken  five-month 
lowstorm  which  Greenwich  Village  real- 
ts  have  observed  in  all  towns  outside  of 
[anhattan,  everything  outside  of  immacu- 
te  Manhattan  by  springtime  has  gone  to 
at  and  every  main  street  everywhere  is  an 
fesore — just  enough  snow  on  the  ground 
>  form  filthy  black  hummocks  of  rotten 
e  and  muck,  the  hummocks  littered  with 

winter's  accumulation  of  ashes  and  gar- 
age, abandoned  corsets,  tin  cans,  punc- 
ired  bedticks,  stable  refuse  and  cigars, 
garettes,  chewing  gum,  oranges  and  all  the 
lily  papers — nothing  sold  on  this  train, 
;nts,  after  the  train  leaves  the  sta  

I  beg  pardon.  All  this  realism  I've  been 
lading  lately  has  me  mentally  winging  a 
it,  I  fear.  All  this  suffering  of  all  inmates 
all  towns  outside  of  New  York— gosh, 
dw  they  do  suffer!— keeps  me  from  con- 
;ntrating  on  anything  else.  Let  us  try  to 
/erlook  my  lapse  and  resume. 

Jlrguing  With.  Carrie 

My  first  reaction  after  being,  properly 
ipregnated  with  the  new  reajism  was 
i  impulse  to  drop  on  my  knees  and  give 
lanks  that  our  town,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
lat  its  population  numbers  only  about 
lough  thousands  to  make  one  of  the  three 
:ore  and  more  assembly  districts  that  corn- 
rise  New  York's  millions,  had  by  some 
iracle  or  other  escaped  much  of  the  men- 
il  and  physical  degradation,  sordidness, 
th,  disgusting  provincialism,  chronically 
itten  weather,  universal  suffering,  sinful 
>mplacency,  self-sufficiency  and  all-round 
nshaved  ornery  cussedness  which,  I 
■asped  from  the  Greenwich  Village  view- 
•>int  of  the  realists,  messes  up  all  America 
icept  Manhattan  and  us. 

The  thought  came  to  me  to  suggest  to 
it  Carrie  that  perhaps  if  one  attempts  to 
ize  at  and  observe  intently  things  to  the 
est  as  seen  through  Greenwich  Village 
inflows  one  should  first  bear  in  mind  that 
reenwich  Village  living  quartern  are  studio 
mrtments,  wherefore  the  windows  all  open 
i  the  north.   I  expressed  the  thought,  but 

got  me  nothing. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  with  my 
iughter  I  was  forced  to  fall  back  upon  the 
>vious  in  my  arguments.  The  discussion 
>ok  place  as  we  strolled  together  the  length 
'  the  attractive  residenti.il  street  we  had 
id  the  audacity  to  name  it  Riverside 
rive  just  eight  years  before  Manhattan 
vented  the  name  which  skirts  the  green 
inks  of  our  winding  river  front.  I  almost 
ired  to  argue  with  Carrie  that  in  the  self- 
iffici»ncy  phase  of  mind  that  is  the  funda- 
ental  of  provincialism  we  almost,  compared 
ivorably  with  Manhattan.  We  looked  up 
ith  respect  to  the  things  which  the  wealth 
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that  goes  with  big  business  or  with  the  for- 
tunes of  geographical  position  had  show- 
ered upon  others;  the  mural  decorations 
in  the  public  library  at  New  Yor— I  mean 
Boston;  the  architectural  beauties  to  be 
found — not  frequently  enough,  perhaps, 
nevertheless  frequently — stretching  cross- 
country from  beneath  the  elms  of  old  New 
England  to  boulevards  streaming  glori- 
ously away  through  new  California;  public 
buildings  and  residences  designed  by  the 
late  H.  H.  Richardson,  Bruce  Price,  Stan- 
ford White  in  a  generation  just  gone,  or 
modern  homes  from  the  hands  of  the  Harrie 
Lindebergs  and  Charles  Platts  and  their 
like  to-day,  which  now  dot  the  country 
from  ocean  to  ocean;  the  breath-taking 
wonders  of  the  national  parks  of  our  West- 
some  of  them  bigger  than  Central  Park 
itself! 

"We  at  least  admit  these  things  exist, 
Carrie,  despite  our  provincialism,"  I  said. 
"We  look  up  to  them,  go  to  see  them,  then 
come  home  and  in  our  poor  hick  way  we  at 
least  try  remotely  to  approach  them.  New 
York  looks  up  to  nothing,  with  the  prob- 
able—no, possible — exception  of  God." 

The  Misplaced  Writers 

"  New  York  doesn't  have  to  look  up  to 
anything,"  cried  Carrie.  "All  culture  is 
centered  there.  It  has  everything  the  rest 
of  the  country  has,  and  thousands  of  worth- 
while things  besides.  Can  we  or  any  other 
provincial  community  outside  of  New  York 
point  to  anything  like  New  York's  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  its  New  Theater 
movement,  its  Little  Theater  movement, 
its  Washington  Square  Players,  all  the 
books  and  plays  written  there,  its  monu- 
ments, its  wonderful— oh,  everything!  It's 
our  one  city  where,  above  all,  there  is  real 
conversation,  exchange  of  real  thought,  not 
petty  small-town  personalities,  gossip,  one's 
motor  car,  things  to  eat,  making  beer  at 
home  and  the  rest  of  the  soul-smothering 
chatter  one  hears  from  morning  till  night  in 
a  place  like  this.  Our  books  and  plays,  all 
art  worth  anything  that  we  have,  come  out 
of  New  York  simply  because  it  is  the  one 
place  in  America  where  one's  soul  can  ex- 
pand, where  one  can  live  one's  life  in  one's 
own  way." 

Carrie  went  on  to  make  me  see  that 
wherever  two  or  more  Manhattanites 
gathered  together  they  did  so  always  in 
art's  name.  Let  the  eavesdropper  cup  his 
ear  any  place  in  Manhattan,  I  began  to 
realize,  and  immediately  he  couldn't  help 
but  think  that  he  was  listening  to  an  inter- 
national debating  match  between  an  Ail- 
American  team  composed  of  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  Doc  Frank  Crane,  Percy 
Mackaye  and  Miss  Amy  Lowell  versus  an 
Anglo-Irish  foursome  made  up  of  H.  G, 
Wells,  Lloyd  George,  Lord  Dunsany  and 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  the  subject  being 
always:  But  What  of  the  Future? 

My  musings  as  we  strolled  ranged  from 
wonderment  as  to  who  kept  an  eye  out  to 
see  that  New  York  wasn't  short-changed 
while  its  mind  was  on  the  higher  things  in 
the  clouds  to  new  thoughts  of  pity  for  many 
Americans,  many  of  them  dead  and  gone — 
I  hope  —  to  the  Manhattan  of  the  hereafter, 
who  might  have  done  things  worth  while  if 
they  hadn't  frittered  away  their  days  amid 
small-town  trivialities.  Old  Longfellow, 
poor  devil,  standing  on  a  little  one-span 
bridge  at  midnight  and  fatuously  trying  to 
grow  lyrical  about  it  when,  if  he  had  only 
lived  in  the  right  times  and  place,  he  could 
have  stood  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  itself 
at  midnight  and  ripped  loose  in  free  verse; 
Walt  Whitman  dubbing  away  many  drab 
days  in  Camden  when  he  might  have  been 
living  in  Macdougal  Alley  and  expanding; 
Bret  JIarte  and  Mark  Twain  in  their  best 
days  stultifying  themselves  in  places  like 
Carson  City  and  all  points  west  instead  of 
renting  the  upper  floor  of  an  abandoned 
stable  down  under  the  Ninth  Avenue  Ele- 
vated tracks,  painting  theexterior  an  Italian 
blue  trimmer)  with  an  orange  hue,  hang- 
ing a  Japanese  obi  between  two  empty 
Chianti  bottles  indoors  really  living;  all 
Concord  snoring  away  its  life  in  Concord 
when,  if  it  had  lived  in  more  cultured  times, 
it  might  have  moved  bodily  into  the  very 
shadows  of  the  pile  of  pretty  pink  stone 
topped  with  gilt,  rocking  horses  which  Man- 
hattan recently  erected  to  bring  perpetu- 
ally to  the  mind  of  t  he  passer-by  the  linking 
of  the  battleship  Maine-;  old  George  Inness 
puttering  round  the  countryside  back  of 


Montclair  when  he  could  have  commuted 
just  as  easily  into  the  metropolis  every 
morning  on  the  Erie. 

And  then  the  writing  men  of  to-day.  The 
more  I  thought  the  whole  thing  over,  the 
more  puzzled  I  grew  when  I  found  that  I 
couldn't  remember  one  of  them  who  had 
brains  enough  to  live  and  work  in  New  York 
City.  I  suppose  Manhattan  has  its  share 
of  writing  residents,  but  with  the  exception 
of  perhaps  our  greatest,  certainly  our  most 
successful  living  lyricist,  I  couldn't  name 
one  to  myself  as  we  strolled.  The  brilliant 
exception,  it  scarcely  need  be  said,  is  the 
justly  celebrated  author  of  not  only  the 
words  but  the  music  of  Alexander's  Rag- 
time Band.  So  fussed  up  over  the  whole 
thing  was  I  by  this  time  that,  had  I  only 
known  Thompson  Seton  better,  I  would 
have  pleaded  with  him  by  wire  to  pack  up 
and  get  into  the  big  city  before  a  common 
old  tree  fell  on  him  or  something. 

I  came  out  of  my  thoughts  to  a  realiza- 
tion that  Carrie  was  exclaiming  about  some- 
thing with  all  her  new  intensity. 

"And  Riverside  Drive— this!"  she  was 
concluding.  "  Calling  this  small-town  street 
along  the  bank  of  a  country  river  Riverside 
Drive  is  the  epitome  of  all  that  I  mean, 
father— if  you  know  what  I  mean!" 

I  knew  what  she  meant.  Being  a  small- 
town man,  I  of  course  began  immediately 
to  think  and  talk,  as  no  Manhattanite 
would  think  and  talk,  in  terms  of  money. 
Painfully,  boresomely,  I  suppose,  I  began 
to  point  out  to  Carrie  the  impossible  cost 
of  attempting  to  change  our  humble  River- 
side Drive  into  something  approaching  its 
Manhattan  namesake.  All  our  quiet  old 
residences — if  so  gigantic  and  impossible 
an  art  movement  were  to  come  to  our 
town— would  have  to  be  torn  down  and 
the  old  elms  uprooted  to  give  way  to  a 
towering  and  unbroken  wall  of  red  and 
yellow  brick  trimmed  with  Perth  Amboy 
terra  cotta  and  decorated  along  the  sky  line 
with  red  water  tanks  perched  on  iron  stilts. 
The  flowers,  shrubs,  trees  and  mossy  rocks 
at  our  river's  edge  next  would  have  to  be 
removed  to  make  way  for  a  railroad  track 
so  that  cattle  cars,  freight  cars,  oil-tank 
cars  and  loads  of  foodstuffs,  coal  and  build- 
ing materials  could  be  shunted  up  and  down 
the  length  of  the  water  edge  all  day  and 
all  night,  supposing  our  poor  little  com- 
munity actually  aspired  to  a  Riverside 
Drive  like  New  York  City's. 

Manhattanizing  Our  City 

And  even  then  we  would  be  only  begin- 
ning, I  showed  our  Carrie.  The  space  be- 
tween the  railroad  tracks  and  the  water 
would  have  to  be  filled  in  with  cinders, 
brickbats  and  ashes,  and  leveled  off  artisti- 
cally to  hold  flagmen's  shanties,  sheds,  an 
occasional  warehouse,  nondescript  little 
brick  buildings.  From  the  brickbats  long 
piers  would  have  to  be  stretched  out  into  our 
river— and  the  output  of  ashes  and  garbage 
in  our  town  not  enough  in  a  whole  year  to 
fill  the  dump  carts  which  imperial  Manhat- 
tan sends  out,  say,  upon  the  uncovered  pier 
at  Ninety-sixth  Street  and  Riverside  Drive 
in  a  single  day! 

Then  the  canoes  and  pleasure  boats  in 
our  river  would  have  to  give  way  to  the 
brick  scows,  tugs,  graceful  ferryboats  and 
barges  filled  with  freight  cars  that  con- 
stantly delight  the  eye  in  the  waters  off 
New  York's  Riverside  Drive.  And  the  im- 
provements on  the  far  side  of  our  river 
would  be  staggering  in  their  cost.  All  the 
lawns,  meadowlands  and  groves  across  our 
river  would  have  to  be  covered  with  freight 
sheds,  slaughter  houses,  abandoned  brew- 
eries, factory  stacks,  more  railroads  and  at 
least  one  glue  factory  as  far-reaching  in  its 
ostentatiousness  as  the  glue  factory  which 
for  years  has  played  so  large  a  part  in  the 
home  life  of  the  Manhattanites  sandwiched 
into  the  steel,  stone  and  brick  to  the  wind- 
ward of  beautiful  Weehawken. 

Finally,  our  far  hills  rising  just  back  of 
all  this  contemplated  improvement  across 
our  now  leafy  river,  I  further  reminded 
Carrie,  would  have  to  be  denuded  of  vir- 
tually all  their  verdure,  and  their  ridges 
changed  to  a  jagged  sky  line  of  little  frame 
houses  and  rear  views  of  brick  tenements 
prettily  draped  with  the  Monday  wash. 
As  a  last  and  absolutely  necessary  a-sthetie 
touch  we  should  have  to  import  at  least 
three  or  four  Tammany  contracting  firms 
to  blast  away  the  lower  faces  of  our  over- 
the-river  hills  and,  after  the  contractors 
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had  removed  everything  but  the  scars, 
divide  our  days  between  banding  together 
to  stop  the  blasting  by  court  injunction 
and  writing  long  letters  of  complaint  to  our 
newspapers  about  it. 

"You  see,  we  simply  can't  afford  these 
wonderful  things  that  distinguish  Man- 
hattan's Riverside  Drive,  Carrie,"  I  con- 
cluded helplessly.  "Your  realists  with  the 
Greenwich  Village  viewpoint  are  right. 
It's  going  to  take  at  least  twenty  centuries 
to  jazz  up  our  Riverside  Drive  to  anything 
approaching  Manhattan's — maybe  twenty- 
one." 

Despite  our  feverish  efforts  to  detain  her, 
we  couldn't  persuade  our  Carrie  to  wait  that 
long.  We  had  to  give  in  to  her  at  last  to  the 
extent  of  letting  her  go  to  New  York  to 
take  at  least  one  good  crack  at  trying  to 
disentangle  her  strangling  soul.  She  would 
take  up  art  in  a  serious  way  in  one  of  the 
art  schools  of  Greenwich  Village,  so  she 
told  us  while  packing.  And  we  didn't 
worry  about  her  particularly  until  one  day 
a  month  or  so  later  when  we  noticed  that 
six  of  the  eight  pages  of  her  weekly  letter 
to  us  were  more  or  less  solidly  devoted  to 
the  physical  and  mental  and  social  perfec- 
tions of  someone  or  other  she  had  met  in 
Manhattan — he  was  connected  in  some 
vague  way  with  the  show-business  line,  we 
gathered — named  Erik  Velour. 

"Now,  now,  now,  ma!"  I  cried  sooth- 
ingly. "  Carrie's  old  enough  to  take  care  of 
herself.  She  is  merely  living  her  life  in  her 
own  way,  and  " 

"  Over  my  dead  body  she  will ! "  snapped 
ma.  "Inga,  as  soon  as  you've  done  the 
dishes,  run  up  to  the  attic,  like  a  good  girl, 
and  bring  down  our  suitcases." 

Ma  is  hopelessly  provincial. 

I  regret  to  say  that  we  had  a  unique 
streak  of  hard  luck  during  our  first  thirty 
hours  in  Manhattan.  It  was  raining. 
Thirty  hours  of  uninterrupted  and  really 
wet  rain,  driven  along  on  a  wind  roaring 
with  increasing  violence  out  of  the  north- 
east, is  bound  to  muss  up  the  sidewalks  and 
street  crossings,  even  in  Manhattan.  The 
street  crossings  were  puddles  of  what  I 
should  have  called,  had  I  seen  them  any- 
where else,  semiliquid  muck.  We  had  been 
ashamed  to  bring  along  our  overshoes. 
The  tall  buildings  so  worried  and  bedeviled 
the  wind  that  umbrellas  were  out  of  the 
question.  The  storm  was  overtaxing  the 
taxi  service. 

A  Bit  of  New  York  Realism 

Now  and  again  during  our  first  hour  in 
town  I  fancied  that  one  or  two  Manhattan- 
ites  in  sight  were  on  the  verge  of  dropping 
their  cogitations  about  Freud  and  pragma- 
tism and  the  probable  influence  of  Knud 
Hamsun's  nuances  on  American — meaning 
Manhattan — belles-lettres  long  enough  to 
notice  that  it  was  raining  like  the  deuce, 
perhaps  even  descending  to  a  banal  men- 
tion of  the  weather.  One  man  really  did 
speak  of  the  storm  to  me  just  after  we  had 
reached  our  hotel.  I  hasten  to  explain, 
however,  that  he  was  merely  the  hotel 
manager.  Even  at  that  he  simply  touched 
on  the  weather  in  its  larger  abstract  po- 
litical phases. 

"If  Charley  Murphy  and  Tammany 
Hall,"  he  explained  largely,  "hadn't  wished 
this  man  Hylan  and  his  administration  on 
the  city,  maybe  we'd  get  our  streets  cleaned 
and  our  police  straightened  out  something 
like  they  were  before  the  Tammany  crowd 
drove  John  Purroy  Mitchel  out  of  the 
City  Hall.  Honestly,  we've  got  a  bunch 
running  things  down  there  at  the  City  Hall 
now  that  isn't  much  better  than  the  sort  of 
bunch  you'd  find  at  the  head  of  things  in 
Boston  or  South  Bend  or  any  of  those 
other  yap  towns  out  in  the  timbers.  And 
this  the  greatest  city  in  the  whole  world!" 

It  gratified  me  to  learn  that  it  was  not 
the  citizens  of  our  capital  of  culture,  but  a 
mere  handful,  an  infinitesimal  minority  of 
political  leaders,  who  had  driven  one  of  the 
foremost,  perhaps  the  foremost,  municipal 
expert  of  our  day  out  of  the  City  Hall  after 
a  single  term,  had  forced  him  to  an  over- 
whelming oblivion  that  had  ended  in  quick, 
glorious  death.  The  municipal  body  politic 
obviously  had  had  no  way  to  keep  him  in 
office  when  it  had  not  been  even  consulted 
as  to  who  should  succeed  him  in  office. 
The  voters  honored  his  khaki-clad  body 
with  a  really  impressive  funeral. 

"  Why,  only  last  winter, ' '  the  hotel  mana- 
ger gloomed  on,  "this  administration  that 
Murphy  and  Hearst  forced  on  us  let  the 
snow  piles  stay  in  the  streets  from  about 
the  first  of  February  until  the  late  winter 


thaws  melted  them.  Ashes  and  garbage 
accumulated  on  top  of  the  dirty  snow  in 
lots  of  blocks,  especially  in  the  East  Side 
and  in  the  residential  streets  between  Upper 
Broadway  and  Riverside  Drive,"  the  real- 
ist continued,  "because  for  weeks  wagons 
and  trucks  were  up  against  it  trying  to  get 
through  any  number  of  those  cross  streets. 
The  Amsterdam  Avenue  surface  line— one 
of  the  most  important  north-and-south 
lines  we  have — couldn't  send  a  single  trol- 
ley car  over  its  tracks  from  the  first  days 
in  February  that  year  until  some  time  in 
March,  on  account  of  the  way  the  snow  and 
mud  were  allowed  to  freeze  in'a  thick  black 
layer  over  the  rails  and  stay  there. 

"And  on  the  East  Side!  Well,  friend, 
when  the  first  warm  days  finally  left  noth- 
ing but  rotten  garbage,  ashes  and  filth  lit- 
tering most  of  the  streets  over  there  it  was 
a  wonder  we  didn't  have  an  epidemic.  And 
this,  as  I  say,  the  greatest  city  in  the  whole 
world!  Can  you  beat  it?" 

We  couldn't.  Humbly  I  had  to  confess 
to  the  manager  that  our  town  never  had 
had  get-up-and-go  enough  even  to  dare 
approach  it. 

"But,"  I  ventured,  "as  a  rule  you  have 
perfect  weather?" 

The  Cultured  Taxi  Driver 

"Just  about  that,"  the  hotel  man  ad- 
mitted freely.  "  Some  of  our  winter  weather 
is  certainly  mean,  and  when  it  does  get  hot 
in  summer  it's  hot  as  hell.  But  on  the 
whole  the  climate  here's  got  most  towns  of 
the  country  beaten  to  a  frazzle." 

"  You  travel  to  other  towns  a  great  deal 
then?" 

"Me?  What  for?"  Obviously  my  ques- 
tion somewhat  bewildered  the  city  man. 
"  No,"  he  said  slowly,  after  a  moment  given 
to  an  attempt  to  digest  the  new  and  im- 
possible idea.  "Little  old  New  York's  good 
enough  for  me.  Like  most  of  the  people 
here,  I  wasn't  born  here,  and  unless  it's  a 
funeral  or  something  back  home,  or  a  quick 
business  trip  somewhere,  most  of  us  here 
have  to  stick  close  to  the  job.  We  get  our 
little  vacations  in  the  summer,  of  course, 
and  men  of  wealth  sometimes  get  away  to 
Palm  Beach  and  places  like  that  in  the 
winter.  Last  summer  I  went  to  Atlantic 
City,  if  that's  what  you  mean.  It  did  noth- 
ing but  rain  while  I  was  there.  I'd 've  done 
better  spending  my  vacation  right  here  on 
Broadway. 

"No,  you've  got  to  stick  to  the  job  in 
this  town  or  your  desk  will  be  occupied 
when  you  get  back.  One  man  been  living 
in  this  hotel  for  years — this  is  between 
ourselves,  of  course — worth  a  big  fortune, 
he  was — only  about  ten  days  ago  comes 
back  here  from  a  few  days'  trip  to  see  his 
wife — his  wife  was  sick  and,  like  you  say, 
had  gone  to  a  small  town  for  her  health, 
but  got  worse  in  this  White  Sulphur  Springs 
hotel  where  she  was  what  you'd  call  rusti- 
cating— and  didn't  the  Street  get  at  him 
during  the  few  days  he  was  away  and  all 
but  put  the  rollers  under  him!  Business 
is  business;  and  when  a  man  in  this  town 
does  snatch  a  little  free  time  he'd  be  a 
chump,  wouldn't  he,  wasting  it  in  towns 
that  are  just  a  one-horse  imitation  of  us? 
The  boss — owner  of  this  hotel — comes  back 
from  a  business  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
itself  last  month,  and  when  I  ask  him 
about  it  he  gives  me  the  right  answer  in 
a  sentence.  'It's  a  small  edition  of  this 
town,'  he  says;  'only  when  they  tried  to 
copy  us  they  slopped  over  with  too  much 
white  paint.'" 

Ma,  who  during  all  this  had  been  trying 
to  get  into  something  dry  up  in  our  hotel 
room  preparatory  to  our  unannounced 
visit  to  Carrie's  quarters  down  Greenwich 
Village  way,  joined  me  in  the  lobby  and 
we  sought  a  taxicab.  After  patient  efforts 
I  finally  managed  to  get  the  driver  of  one 
that  was  unoccupied — it  was  a  flivver  that 
made  me  think  of  home — to  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  me.  I  was  on  the  point  of  saying  to 
the  taxi  driver,  "Ah,  my  good  man,  don't 
you  just  dote  on  these  gray  days  that 
Whistler  so  loved  to  paint?  "  But  on  the 
instant  he  was  addressing  me  brilliantly, 
with  that  poise  and  freedom  from  the  per- 
sonal which  mark  the  cosmopolite,  however 
humble  his  calling. 

"Whatcha  stoppun  me  for,  yuh  poor 
blind  fathead,  when  yuh  can  see  plain 
enough  with  your  own  eyes  the  flag  on  me 
meter's  toined  down?"  he  inquired. 

Before  I  could  think  of  a  Shavian  or 
Chestertonian  paradox  as  brilliant  as  the 
one  the  city  man  instantly  had  flung  at  me 
he  was  gone. 

(Continued  on  Page  93) 
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Watches,  like  Clothes,  have  Changed  in  Style 

cAre  you  carrying  a^H&tch  of  the  Tile  Hat  Period  ? 


F  YOUR  grandfather  willed 
you  a  suit  of  clothes,  or  your 
grandmother  left  you  a  dress 
— would  you  wear  it  ? 

As  the  "tile"  hat  and  hoop  skirt  have 
been  discarded  for  later  styles,  so 
should  the  modern  thin  watch,  in  its 
handsome  case  of  latest  design,  replace 
the  cumbersome  heirloom  of  other  days. 

Many  a  man  or  woman  will  exchange 
an  automobile  after  a  few  years,  for  a 
newer  and  more  up'to-date  model. 
Why  should  this  same  person  believe 
it  extravagant  to  buy  a  new  watch — 
since  watch  styles,  too,  have  changed 
with  progress? 

Thirty  years  ago  a  choice  in  watch 
cases  was  restricted  to  such  models  as  are 
shown  on  the  left — worthy  examples  of 
the  Wadsworth  artistry  of  that  period. 


But,  like  your  grandparents'  clothes, 
such  cases  belong  to  a  day  long  past. 
Rather  would  you  choose  today  one  of 
the  thin  models  shown  on  the  right — 
cases  with  all  the  utility  of  their  ornate 
ancestors  and  an  elegance  found  only 
in  the  Wadsworth  cases  of  today. 

Cherish  the  old  watch  as  you  would 
the  memory  of  a  precious  friendship,  but 
know  the  pleasure  of  possessing  a  mod' 
era  watch — a  good  movement  dressed  in 


Suggestions  on  the  care 
of  your  watch 

Wind  it  fully  at  the  same  hour  each  day. 

Have  it  examined  and  oiled  at  least  once 
a  year  —  before  the  last  particle  of  oil  has 
disappeared  from  the  bearings. 

Have  it  taken  apart  occasionally  and 
cleaned  —  for  every  watch  accumulates  dust 
particles  which  in  time  impede  its  per- 
formance. 


a  handsome  Wadsworth  case — a  watch 
in  keeping  with  the  clothes  you  wear. 

The  watch — a  product  of  two  industries 

With  great  skill  the  movement  maker  constructs 
the  "movement"  or  "works",  an  intricate  mech' 
anism  for  the  measurement  of  time.  But,  for  the 
completion  of  the  watch  he  now  turns  to  the 
case  maker,  who  employs  such  artistry  in  dc 
signing  the  case  as  will  make  the  completed 
watch  a  beautiful  article  of  personal  wear. 

Thus  for  thirty  years  Wadsworth  cases 
have  dressed  and  protected  the  watch  move 
ments  of  leading  manufacturers  and  importers. 
Many  of  the  most  beautiful,  most  popular 
designs  with  which  you  are  acquainted  arc 
Wadsworth  creations. 

When  you  buy  a  watch,  select  a  movement 
that  your  jeweler  will  recommend  and  insist  that 
it  be  dressed  in  a  Wadsworth  case.  The  Wads- 
worth name  is  your  assurance  not  only  of  correct 
design  but  of  finest  material  and  workmanship. 

The  Wadsworth  Watch  Case  Company 
CINCINNATI,  01  M(i 

Alttkcr.x  of  watch  ( </.<r.t  rxi  tuxtirlv 


Factories  :  Dasion,  Ky. 
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Making  a 
Rubber  Plant 


Grow 


A  rubber  plant  that  has,  since  1910, 
flourished  and  grown  from  300  em- 
ployes and  a  daily  capacity  of  ap- 
proximately 50  tires,  to  a  total  of 
2900  contented  workers  and  a  daily 
capacity  of  3600  tires  and  6000 
tubes. 

Sustained  highest  quality  has 
made  possible  this  most  gratifying 
growth. 


PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO.  of  AMERICA,  Inc. 
Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agencies  Throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada 

Export  Dept.,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
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(Continued  front  Page  90) 

In  the  end  ma  and  I  slid  through  thestorm 

i  t  ward  to  a  Subway  kiosk  that  lent. 

distinct  touch  of  architectural  grandeur 
>  the  greater  part  of  the  sidewalk  it  cov- 
red  at  the  corner.  As  we  hung  to  the  straps 
1  the  Subway  train  amid  massed,  rain- 
oaked  humanity  I  realized  that  our  Carrie 
ad  had  something  to  go  on  when  she  had 
welt  so  glowingly  on  the  intensely  foreign 
tmosphere  of  the  metropolis.  That  same 
hought  came  to  me  in  another  way  when 
/e  came  up  into  the  rain  again  in  Greenwich 
'illage,  and  we  noted  to  our  amazement 
hat  even  the  few  dark-eyed  children  we 
>assed  already  had  mastered  at  least  one 
oreign  language. 

The  very  lettering  on  the  plumbing  shop 
window  directly  beneath  our  Carrie's  vil- 
age  studio  apartment  summed  up  in  little 
nore  than  a  dozen  words  the  entire  appall- 
ng  difference  between  the  metropolis  and 
>ur  plain  old,  inartistic,  old-fashioned, 
lopelessly  American  home  town. 

fE  VILLAGE  ART  PLUMBING  SHOPPE 

Pincus  Abkomowitz,  Sole  Prop'r 

Successor  to 
Vanvoort,  O'Rourke  &  Abromowitz 

The  big,  significant  thing  about  this 
vindow  sign,  I  find  it  necessary  to  explain, 
/as  the  striking  way  it  carried  home  to  me 
hat  doubtless  twenty-two  centuries  shall 
lave  passed  before  it  occurs  to  Ezra  Adams, 
he  leading  plumber  of  our  town,  to  rename 
lis  store  a  shoppe. 

"Looks  as  if  Carrie  might  have  visitors, 
na,"  I  said,  noting  a  taxicab  drawn  up  at 
he  curb,  the  flag  turned  down,  the  chauf- 
eur  settled  comfortably  inside  his  cab  as  if 
irepared  for  a  long  wait. 

Looks  as  if  Carrie  might  have  a  visitor, 
ia,"  corrected  ma. 

She  had.  After  some  of  the  strangle  holds 
nd  whoops  of  greeting  had  subsided  and 
/e  had  found  ourselves  in  her  little  living 
oom — studio — I  noticed  something  more 
han  six  feet  tall  coming  toward  us  through 
he  indoor  semidarkness  of  late  afternoon; 
nd  Carrie  was  chattering  something 
bout,  "Mother,  father,  this  is — er — Mr. 
'elour." 

I'll  say  this  for  Erik:  For  an  aesthete  he 
ulked  bigger,  at  least  vertically,  than  I  had 
ared  to  hope.  So  far  as  surface  went,  he 
ertainly  was  good  to  look  at. 

The  only  definite  thing  we  found  out 
uring  the  first  half  hour  was  that  Carrie, 
or  two  reasons,  had  not  yet  entered  any 
f  the  Greenwich  Village  art  schools.  One 
eason  was  that  she  had  early  learned  from 
he  noted  Miss  Rosa  Blau  and  other  vil- 
igers— what  Miss  Blau  was  noted  for  I've 
argotten — that  schooling  of  any  sort,  so 
Ireenwich  Village  had  discovered,  anni- 
ilated  individual  expression  and,  besides, 
ras  a  bore.  To  be  great  one  need  only  be 
ifferent.  The  other  reason  was  that  in  all 
Greenwich  Village  there  aren't  any  art 
chools,  music  schools,  writing  schools,  act- 
lg  schools,  singing  schools,  architectural 
chools  or  any  other  sort  of  schools  except 
he  damp  grammar-grade  public  schools 
dth  golden-oak  doors  which  the  local  real- 
its  have,  aesthetically  speaking,  been  lift- 
lg  off  their  Manhattan  foundations, 
arrying  bodily  out  to  the  Middle  West  and 
etting  up  there  in  the  State  of  Mind  be- 
>re  hurrying  back  to  the  Village  to  write 
ieces  about  them. 

Erik  Says  a  Mouthful 

Carrie  took  ma  back  to  see  the  other 
ttle  rooms  of  her  living  quarters.  Nothing 
ow  was  left  in  the  living  room  except  this 
relour  person,  myself,  some  sad  furniture 
nd,  on  the  far  wall,  one  large  and  lonely 
joking  framed  affair  in  primary  colors,  the 
igged  points  of  flat  colors  stretching  from 
ide  to  side  like  a  cross  section  of  the  Alps, 
took  the  picture  to  be  a  copy  of  the  lead- 
ig  decoration  in  the  outer  office  of  our 
oard  of  health  back  home,  a  water  color— 
and  painted — entitled  Rise  in  Heart  and 
[idney  Lesions  by  States  Since  1882. 
Visely,  however,  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind 
i  the  presence  of  this,  to  all  appearances, 
ypical  New  York  man. 

"No,  you  haven't  guessed  it  yet,  sir,"  he 
aid  suddenly,  turning  his  own  gaze  toward 
he  art  work;  and  somehow  I  felt  that  the 
host  of  a  smile  in  his  eyes  meant  that  he 
raa  inwardly  laughing  with  me,  not  at  me. 
The  title  of  the  picture,  I've  learned,  is 
ilacrocosmic  Inhibitions,  and  the  artist 
ift  it  as  you  see  it  deliberately.  I  feel  free 
o  discuss  it,  because  your  daughter  in 


renting  these  rooms  furnished  merely  in- 
herited it  in  a  way.   She  doesn't  mind — 
lately — what  I  say  about  it." 
I  felt  encouraged. 

"In  business  here,  Mr.  Velour?"  I  ven- 
tured in  my  poor  hick  way.  I  had  to  find 
out  a  lot  of  things,  and  time  pressed. 

"Well,"  he  said,  smiling  with  charming 
amiability,  "  I've  never  thought  of  it  just  in 
that  way,  but  really  I  am.  I  write  plays.  I 
sell  them  here.  New  York,  as  you  doubt- 
less know,  handles  the  business  end  of  the 
arts — sort  of  clearing  house,  especially  for 
writers.  It  doesn't,  except  to  a  compara- 
tively slight  degree,  create  art.  It  merely 
attends  to  the  marketing  of  virtually  all 
American  plays,  the  buying,  printing  and 
distribution  of  a  big  proportion  of  our 
books,  magazine  writings,  and  so  on,  almost 
all  of  which,  plays,  books  and  everything 
else  of  the  kind,  are  written  by  men  and 
women  who  live  and  work  in  smaller  cities, 
towns,  villages,  rural  andbackwoods  regions 
all  over  America.  Big  business  attracts 
the  crowds  just  as  the  crowds  attract 
big  business.  And  so  writers,  especially 
playwrights,  have  to  come  here  every  now 
and  then  to  attend  to  the  business  end  of 
their  work." 

"  Then  you  don't  live  here,  Mr.  Velour?  " 

"Live  here?  Heaven  forbid !  Rehearsals 
keep  me  here  a  great  deal,  but  my  home 
town  is  Sauk  Center,  Minnesota.  That's 
where  I  live  and  hammer  out  my  plays. 
Like  all  the  rest  of  them — Augustus  Thomas, 
Eugene  O'Neill,  the  late  Paul  Armstrong, 
George  Ade,  Tarkington  and  Wilson,  Eu- 
gene Walter,  Jimmie  Forbes,  Winchell 
Smith,  MissZonaGale,  Sinclair  Lewis — well, 
like  virtually  the  whole  caboodle  of  writing 
folk,  the  minute  we've  cleaned  up  the  com- 
mercial part  of  our  work  with  Lee,  Jake, 
Abe,  Marc,  Dave,  Bill  Brady,  Morris  Gest, 
whoever  handles  the  buying  and  selling  end 
of  our  stuff,  we  lay  in  a  new  stock  of  type- 
writer supplies  and  hurry  back  to  the  old 
place  as  fast  as  we  can  so  that  we  won't 
be  fined  for  failing  to  answer  to  our  names 
when  the  roll  is  called  at  the  Tuesday  night 
town-council  meeting  in  the  fire  house." 

Getting  it  Over  to  Carrie 

"Some  of  us,  especially  after  we  have 
waxed  wealthy  and  soft,  like  to  fool  and 
fiddle  round  here  a  lot  in  the  winter 
months.  New  York,  being  first  and  last 
the  business  section  of  our  national  com- 
munity— the  Main  Street  of  America — 
naturally  has  concentrated  here  the  na- 
tion's greatest  trade  display  of  luxuries, 
physical  joys,  the  things  that  keep  loafing 
from  being  a  bore.  Portrait  painters, 
worthwhile  musicians  and  architects — al- 
most none  of  whom  are  products  of  New 
York  in  the  artistic  sense — have  to  stay 
more  oi  less  permanently  in  or  near  the  big 
business  here  for  purely  business  reasons. 
To  the  dilettant  it  is  a  permanent  home  of 
eternal  joy.  To  the  lads  who  like  to  clothe 
their  thoughts  in  Klever  Klassy-Kut  Kul- 
ture— the  boys  and  girls  who  say  just  the 
killingest  things  at  Broadway  parties  or 
give  their  days  to  writing  smart  pieces  that 
will  be  forgotten  long  before  the  under- 
taker's bill  is  paid — this  is  the  ideal  town, 
the  only   

Ma  and  Carrie  rejoined  us.  We  rose,  and 
I  thought  the  oration  was  finished.  I  call  it 
an  oration  not  only  because  of  its  length 
but  because  this  Mr.  Velour  seemed  always 
anxious  to  have  his  words  carry  to  whatever 
far  corner  of  the  apartment  our  Carrie  hap- 
pened to  be  in;  in  fact,  after  Carrie  came 
into  the  room  again  he  seemed  to  be  talking 
to,  arguing  his  ideas  into  our  Carrie,  even 
when  ostensibly  replying  to  some  idea  or 
question  brought  up  by  me. 

Just  to  prove  to  Carrie  that  I  hadn't 
been  talking  about  the  flivver  and  things 
to  eat  or  feeding  the  furnace  I  started  right 
in  to  floor  this  Mr.  Velour. 

"  But,  sir,"  I  began,  "  New  York's  splen- 
did New  Theater  movement  " 

"Was  a  bust,  a  bloomer,"  Mr.  Velour 
broke  in  with  calm  brutality.  "A  little 
group  of  very  wealthy  men  -the  same  tiny 
STOUp  of  wealthy  men  who,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  wails  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  management  for  a  generation,  alone 
make  opera  of  the  first  class  financially  ' 
possible  in  Manhattan  put  up  a  building 
to  house  this  uplifting  New  Theater  move- 
ment. It  didn't  do  what  New  York  de- 
mands even  of  art;  it  didn't  pay,  so  it  bust.  ! 
The  theater  was  dark  for  some  time,  and 
finally  was  reopened  to  house  girl  shows 
and  spectacles  that  sometimes  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  police.  They  paid 
here." 


FRANKLIN 

20  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline 
12,500  miles  to  the  set  of  tires 
50%   slower  yearly  depreciation 

(National  A verages  ) 

The  full  significance  of  these 
owners'  results  has  been  brought 
home  to  motorists. 

During  the  last  three  years, 
practically  as  many  Franklins 
were  bought  as  during  the  pre- 
ceding sixteen.  Bringing  the 
record  up  to  date : 

December  1920 — Biggest  December  in 
Franklin  history. 

January  1921  —  Orders  exceeded  pro- 
duction 15%. 

February  1921  — Output  952  cars;  total 
orders  received  1107. 

March  1921  —  100%  normal  capacity 
production  of  1000  cars. 

FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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What  Is  Your  Home.  Lighting 
Doing  For  You  ? 

This  is  what  it  should  do : 

Above  all  else,  it  should  please  your  eyes,  make  seeing 
easy,  and  temper  the  eye-strain  and  weariness  of  the  day. 
It  should  bring  cheer,  and  color,  and  beauty  into  your 
home,  irradiating  dim  corners,  and  softly  subduing  glare. 
It  should  combine  this  luxury  of  good  light  with  a  thrifty 
and  real  economy  in  lighting  bills. 

If  it  is  not  doing  these  things,  then  the  question  should  be 
put  differently:  "What  are  you  doing  for  your  home 
lighting?" 

The  first  step  in  making  over  the  lighting  of  a  home  is  to 
know  that  Modern  Gas  Lighting,  through  the  medium  of 
Welsbach  Lights  and  Welsbach  Mantles,  gives  this  ideal 
illumination. 

The  second  step  is  to  realize  that  not  all  mantles  are 
Welsbach  mantles;  and  that  only  the  genuine  Welsbach 
will  give  the  fullness  of  satisfaction  you  are  entitled  to 
expect. 

In  the  making  of  mantles,  there  are  seventeen  processes— 
seventeen  ways  in  which  they  can  be  perfected,  or 
"skimped."  Because  of  the  care,  and  the  conscience,  back 
of  every  step  in  the  Welsbach  factory, 
the  Welsbach  mantles  in  your  home  will 

burn  brightest,  last  longest, 
and  use  least  gas 

This  Shield  of  Quality  on  every  box  is  your 
guarantee  that  you  are  getting  the  genuine  Welsbach. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  the  gas  company. 


WELSBACH  COMPANY,  Gloucester,  N.  J. 

Manufacturers  of 


Gas  Mantles 
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"But  the  Little  Theater  idea  was  launched 
here,  and  " 

"And  sank  here.  Another  quick  bust,  so 
far  as  the  uplift  part  of  it  was  concerned. 
Then  a  strictly  commercial  management 
took  the  little  building  over,  increased  the 
seating  capacity  for*strictly  business,  rea- 
sons and  made  a  business  go  of  it.  The  only 
success  the  Little  Theater  idea  has  had  any 
place  has  been,  and  still  is,  in  our  small 
towns." 

"But  your  Washington  Square  Players," 
I  began  again  hopefully.  "  Now  there  " 

"Was  another  bust,  just  one  more  aes- 
thetic bloomer,"  said  Mr.  Velour.  "Origi- 
nally they  were  a  little  band  of  amateurs 
alive  with  enthusiasm  and  a  good  idea. 
Then,  like  everything  else  here,  they  got 
the  commercial  taint  and  moved  their 
efforts  to  a  Tenderloin  theater  with  the 
hope  that  the  town  would  help  support 
them.  It  didn't.  The  Theater  Guild  is  now 
struggling  to  carry  on  their  idea.  They 
made  a  hullabaloo  about  staging  one  foreign 
play  that  had  been  on  the  shelves  of  Amer- 
ican small-town  public  libraries  in  book 
form  for  five  years  and  another  that  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  American  readers  for 
more  than  a  year.  There  you  have  some 
measure  of  the  importance  of  their  efforts. 

"None  of  these  New  York  attempts  has 
got  far  beyond  a  similar  effort  which  re- 
cently got  under  way  in  an  absolutely  hope- 
less little  burg  out  our  way  called  Gopher 
Prairie.  Not  a  single  play,  playwright,  actor 
or  technical  idea  of  the  first  rank  has  re- 
sulted from  all  this  fuss  and  fireworks  of 
these  Manhattan  aesthetes  of  the  uplift. 
Any  playwright  whom  they  have  helped  is 
as  much  indebted  to  New  York  for  his 
artistic  development  as  Shakspere  is  in- 
debted to  Edwin  Booth." 

The  Home  of  Bad  Sculpture 

Our  Carrie,  I  noticed,  let  this  Velour  man 
rave  on  in  his  uninterrupted  iconoclasm  as 
she  never  had  let  me.  And  how  he  did  rave 
on !  He  was  for  having  us  in  general  and 
Carrie  in  particular  believe  that  Boston, 
with  its  foremost  symphony  orchestra,  its 
chamber  music  and  especially  its  conserva- 
tory, had  done  far  more  to  develop  Amer- 
ican musical  talent  than  a  Manhattan  that 
"notoriously" — Velour's  word — will  ac- 
cept only  the  perfect  product  perfected 
elsewhere ;  that  from  the  days  when  Howard 
Pyle  and  Edwin  A.  Abbey  drew  on  wood 
blocks  to  the  present  time  the  one  big  im- 
petus to  American  supremacy  in  black-and- 
white  and  color  illustration  must  be  looked 
for  in  a  little  stretch  of  America  bounded 
at  one  end  by  the  Academy  corner  of  North 
Broad  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia, 
and  at  the  other  by  Wilmington,  a  few  miles 
to  the  southwest;  that  in  literature  New 
York  did  little  more  than  print  and  peddle 
books.  As  a  defier  he  made  Ajax  look  like 
a  piker.  Only  in  sculpture  did  he  give  it  a 
win,  place  and  show,  when  he  was  forced 
to  admit  that  the  worst  statue  in  the  known 
world  was  the  Sunset  Cox  Stopping  the 
Trolley  Cars  in  Astor  Place,  the  next  worst 
the  Maine  Monument  at  Fifty-ninth  Street 
and  the  worst  worst  any  bronze  in  Central 
Park,  from,  the  Robert  Burns  Suffering 
From  a  Stiff  Neck  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Mall  to  any  spot  in  the  Park's  farthest 
north. 

Right  there  I  tried  to  stop  him  by  calling 
his  attention  to  the  statue  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Madison  Square — the  one  that 
originally  was  cast  as  a  statue  of  Lincoln, 
but  later  had  its  head  removed,  another 
man's  head  replaced  on  the  shoulders  and 
the  entire  work  of  art  rechristened  William 
Henry  Seward.  Again  I  argued  for  the 
Union  Square  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
Falling  Over  Backward.  But  he  held  out 
for  Sunset  Cox  as  America's  best  bad  statue. 

Later,  throughout  the  restaurant  dinner 
to  which  he  invited  us,  Host  Velour  dwelt 
long  and  lovingly  upon  our  capital  of  cul- 
ture as  the_  one  town  in  the  country  that 
has  an  efficient  society  for  the  suppression 
of  books  or  pictures  offensive  to  one- 
cylinder  minds  but  paradoxically  encour- 
ages plain  smut  and  nastiness  on  the 
Broadway  stage.  From  the  roast  through  the 
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salad  he  expatiated  on  metropolitan  broad- 
mindedness  as  exemplified  in  the  banning 
of  the  names  of  Poe  and  Walt  Whitman 
from  the  city's  Hall  of  Fame.  And  over  his 
demi-tasse  he  ventured  the  altogether  wild 
assertion  that  the  local  Hall  of  Fame  folks 
had  held  up  Eli  Whitney's  claims  until  they 
had  assured  themselves  that  Eli's  cotton 
gin  wasn't  the  kind  of  gin  they  had  thought 
it  was. 

"Taken  all  in  all,"  our  Carrie's  friend 
concluded  amiably  just  before  we  rose  from 
the  table  to  head  toward  a  Broadway 
theater,  "New  Yorkis  the  most  self-satisfied, 
therefore  the  blindest,  therefore  the  most 
provincial,  hickest  hick  town  in  the  United 
States,  if  not  in  the  whole  world.  Consider- 
ing its  tremendous  possibilities,  its  hickiness 
is  appalling.  In  trade  lines  it  is  the  nation's 
supreme  sample  room  and  store  counter, 
but  yank  it  over  the  counter  and — blooey! 
Manhattan  is  summed  up  to  me  in  the  per- 
son of  the  man  with  a  megaphone  on  a 
sight-seeing  bus  here  who  is  always  bawling 
out  impressively  the  exact  height  in  feet 
and  inches  of  the  Woolworth  Building  to 
the  couple  on  the  back  seat  who  live  in  the 
shadow  of  Pike's  Peak,  when  he  isn't  point- 
ing with  pride  to  the  wonders  of  Central 
Park  to  the  couple  on  the  front  seat  who 
hail  from  the  Yellowstone  or  the  Yosemite." 

Conversation  in  Manhattan 

"But  I'm  keeping  you  from  seeing  the 
play  you  insist  upon  seeing — a  simple 
thing,  but  mine  own." 

It  was  a  good  play  this  Erik  Velour  had 
written.  He  modestly  confessed  it  would 
have  been  a  better  play  if  the  Broadway 
aestheticism  that  controls  our  theater  hadn 't, 
for  strictly  business  reasons,  compelled  him 
to  throw  away  a  logical  last  act  and  sub- 
stitute a  happy  ending.  The  only  draw- 
back to  the  evening  was  the  carrying 
quality  of  the  voice  of  the  ultra-citified 
Manhattanite  just  back  of  me,  whose  big- 
town  topics  ranged  from  the  lack  of  steam 
heat  in  his  apartment  house  during  the 
zero  weather  back  in  January,  1918,  to 
modern  mechanics. 

"Yep,"  he  began  with  a  fresh  intake  as 
the  curtain  rose.  "I  get  good  time  out  of 
the  flivver.  'Bout  a  week  ago  I  motored 
down  to  Babylon,  Long  Island.  That's 
forty-three — no,  let's  see — it's  seventeen 
miles  to  Jamaica,  and  'bout  six  and  three- 
quarters,  call  it  seven,  to  Freeport,  and  it's 
a  good  nineteen  miles  from  there  to  Baby- 
lon— seventeen  and  seven  and  nineteen, 
that  makes — uh — let  me  see — seventeen 
and  seven's  twenty-four,  plus  nineteen— 
well,  say  plus  twenty — that  makes  forty- 
four — well,  anyway,  say  about  forty-three 
or  four  miles  from  here  to  Babylon.  We  got 
started  about  7 :15,  prob'ly  7:20,  because  I 
had  to  stop  and  fill  the  radiator,  and  we  ran 

along  at  a  good  steady  gait  — " 

The  big-town  man  did  finally,  for  reasons 
and  purposes  admitted  and  justified,  attain 
to  Babylon  before  the  end  of  the  act. 

And  ma  and  I  did  finally,  for  reasons  and 
purposes  admitted  and  justified,  attain  to 
our  home  town  before  the  week  was  out. 
My  reasons  for  an  early  home-going  in- 
cluded the  piano  playing  of  Josef  Hofmann 
and  the  song  recital  of  Reinald  Werren- 
rath,  both  of  whom  were  booked  to  appear 
in  our  Irem  Temple;  and  there  were  meet- 
ings of  the  officers  of  our  Westmoreland 
Club  and  our  public  library — a  lot  of  hicky 
small-town  stuff  like  that  which  required 
my  presence.  Ma's  chief  reason  was  a  sud- 
den ,  mad  and  — to  me  — a  wholly  inexplicable 
desire  to  clean,  repair  and  generally  renovate 
our  house  from  top  to  bottom.  The  why 
and  wherefore  of  ma's  feverishness  didn't 
dawn  on  me  until  along  came  a  letter  from 
our  Carrie  that  was  positively  explosive. 

Ma,  who  was  all  aflutter  but  not  a  bit 
surprised  by  the  big  news  in  Carrie's  letter, 
set  me  to  writing  telegrams  of  good  wishes 
to  Erik  and  our  Carrie  immediately.  And 
it  was  not  until  I  had  recovered  sufficiently 
from  my  surprise  to  remember  that  their 
home  town  was  going  to  be  Sauk  Center, 
not  Manhattan,  that  I  started  a  new  ten- 
word  telegram  to  replace  an  original  draft 
that  ran,  "You  are  welcome  to  your  city." 
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"He  Left  His  Chains  Behind! 


Weed 

Tire 

Chains 

m  your  tires  reflect 
four  prudence 
md  intelligence. 


Weed  Tire  Chains  left  in 
the  garage  never  stop  a  skid 

SOME  drivers  never  thin\  always  to  carry  Weed 
Chains  and  never  thin\  to  put  them  on  the  tires 
until  they  feel  their  cars  skid— then  it  is  usually 
too  late  to  do  anything,  except  pray. 

Don't  wait  until  you  feel  your  car  skid— don't  wait 
until  you  feel  that  terror  of  utter  helplessness. 

Make  up  your  mind  now  always  to  carry  Weed 
Chains  in  your  car,  ALWAYS  to  put  them  on  the  tires 
at  the  first  drop  of  rain. 

American  Chain  Company,  Incorporated 


BRIDGEPORT 


CONNECTICUT 


In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

The  Complete  Chain  Line     All  lopes.  All  Sizes,  All  Fltlilhu     From  Plumber*  Safety  Chain  to  Ships'  Anchor  Chain 

GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE:  Grand  Central  Terminal.  New  York  City 
DISTRICT  SALES  OFFICES:  Boston.  CtiieiiKo.  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Portland.  Ore..  San  Francisco 

Largest  Chain   Manufacturers  in   the  World 
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The  KOHLER  Automatic  POWER  and  LIGHT  110  Volt  D. 


P  0  W  E.  R 

for  c leaning 


I 

P  0  W  E  _  R 
for  separating 


HEAT 

for  ironing 
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Ample  Electric  Current  for  Power  and  Light 


The  generous  capacity  of  the  Kohler  Automatic 
Power  and  Light  110  Volt  D.  C.  allows  ample 
electric  current  to  be  produced  for  all  ordinary 
farm  power  and  light  purposes. 

The  Kohler  Automatic  will  deliver  up  to  1500  watts 
of  current — or  two  electrical  horsepower.  It  pro- 
duces electric  current  as  used,  never  producing 
more  than  you  are  using.    This  means  economy. 

More  work  may  be  done  because  of  the  generous 
capacity  of  the  Kohler  Automatic.  Several  ap- 
pliances may  be  in  use,  and  numerous  electric  lights 
in  the  home,  in  the  barn  and  other  outbuildings 
may  be  turned  on  at  the  same  time. 


With  this  ample  source  of  electric  current,  ready  at 
the  turn  of  any  button  on  the  circuit  to  do  auto- 
matically its  required  work,  is  coupled  an  unusual 
simplicity  of  performance.  No  storage  batteries  are 
used  for  power  and  light  with  the  Kohler  Auto- 
matic. This  eliminates  time  and  expense  in  main- 
tenance and  replacement  of  battery  plates. 

Only  the  Kohler  Automatic  provides  the  combina- 
tion of  these  advantages.  And  the  48  years  of 
successful  manufacturing  experience  back  of  this 
company  assures  its  dependability. 

Send  for  interesting  illustrated  booklet.  Deal- 
ers:  your  territory  may  be  open — write  or  wire. 


No  Storage  Batteries  Means 

Constant  and  uniform  delivery  of  electric 
current  direct  from  generator,  and  with- 
out any  waste.  Personal  attention  reduced 
to  minimum.  The  only  battery  is  a  small 
automobile  type  for  starting  the  engine. 

Automatic  Start  and  Stop  Means 

The  turn  of  any  switch  or  button,  any- 
where on  the  circuit,  starts  or  stops  the 
engine  and  the  generation  of  current 
instantly. 

1500  Watts  Means 

Twice  the  capacity  of  ordinary  plants. 


Ample  current  for  lights  and  numerous 
power  appliances  in  use  at  the  same  time, 
and  without  danger  from  overload. 

110  Volts  Means 

All  standard  appliances  (110  Volt)  may 
be  used.  These  appliances  are  available 
everywhere,  and  cost  less  than  those  of 
lower  voltage. 

Automatic  Governor  Means 

Economical  operating  costs.  Consump- 
tion of  fuel  is  automatically  tapered  to 
current  being  used. 

Send  today  for  illustrated  booklet. 


KOHLER  of  KOHLER 

Kohler  Co.,  Founded  1873,  Kohler,  Wis. 
Shipping  Point,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Boston  Philadelphia 

Chicago  Pittsburgh 

Detroit  St.  Louis 

Houston  San  Francisco 

Indianapolis  Seattle 

New  York  London 


P  O  W  E.  R 

for  washing 


ALSO     MANUFACTURERS     OF     KOHLER     ENAMELED'    PLUMBING  WARE 


POWER 

for  pumping 
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WEY  BOEB  METMLUNG  COST 
SO  MUCH? 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 


put  on  each  and  every  one  was  thirty-five 
>llars.  Then  one  of  our  salesmen  chanced 
hear  two  men  who  were  looking  in  the 
ndow  assert, '  Yes,  they  are  coming  down, 
it  they  will  come  lower.'" 
This  illustration  is  petty  in  itself,  but 
pical  of  widespread  feeling.  The  public 
p  to  the  present  moment  has  been  de- 
dedly  suspicious  of  bargains  and  sales, 
id  of  the  permanence  in  general  of  the 
rice  level  which  has  prevailed.  To  speak 
lainly,  it  has  looked  for  lower  and  ever 
wer  prices. 

Though  it  is  impossible  of  course  to  com- 
ute  even  roughly  the  extent  to  which  con- 
lmers  have  reduced  their  normal  buying 
ower,  it  has  been  estimated  that  business 
i  times  of  depression  amounts  to  85  per 
;nt  of  its  volume  in  times  of  normal  pros- 
erity.  If  the  consumer  can  bring  business 
om  a  normal  state  to  one  of  depression  by 
irtailing  his  buying  only  15  per  cent  it  is 
ear  that  he  wields  an  enormous  power. 

tailor  recently  estimated  that  5,000,000 
len  had  not  bought  a  suit  of  new  clothes 
l  two  years. 

Now  to  some  extent  it  may  be  possible 
)  argue  with  the  consuming  public  and  tell 

that  unless  it  buys  the  retailer  cannot 
uy,  the  factory  and  farmer  cannot  produce 
id  unemployment  will  increase.  It  is  true 
lat  the  public's  failure  to  buy  makes  con- 
itions  steadily  worse.  But  inasmuch  as 
lis  failure  was  in  turn  due  to  varied  and 
)mplex  causes  it  is  unreasonable  to  sup- 
ose  that  mere  argument  will  restore  com- 
letely  the  former  condition  of  100  per  cent 
uying  power. 

For  of  course  the  retailer  has  no  influence 
ver  exchange  rates,  money  rates,  bank 
iserves,  weather  conditions,  crops  and  the 
:her  more  or  less  ultimate  causes  of  the 
•eat  upward  and  downward  swings  of  con- 
lmer  prosperity.  It  does  him  little  good 
lerely  to  protest  against  the  results  of 
•rces  which  no  word  of  his  can  alter.  But 
trtunately  the  merchant  does  not  have  to 
ait  entirely  upon  the  outcome  of  a  strug- 
e  over  which  he  has  no  control.  He  has 
ily  one  weapon,  but  that  is  an  all-pcwerful 
le.  He  can  start  the  consumer  buying 
jain  if  only  he  makes  his  prices  right. 

The  Shopkeeper's  Troubles 

"When  one  of  these  cold  spells  comes  it 
up  to  the  retailer  to  warm  the  public," 
lys  the  secretary  of  one  of  the  large  retail 
?sociations.  "  The  one  and  only  way  is  by 
ie  reduction  of  prices.  That  is  why  we  are 
ivising  the  retailer  to  get  down  to  replace- 
lent  prices  as  soon  as  possible  and  see  that 
usiness  is  resumed." 

The  president  of  another  great  national 
ssociation  of  retailers,  in  referring  recently 
>  the  exorbitant  rents  which  many  mer- 
lants  are  obliged  to  pay,  said  that  only 
vo  ways  out  of  the  dilemma  suggest 
lemselves,  the  one  to  mark  up  goods  to 
ield  greater  profit  and  the  other  by  some 
leans  to  secure  a  greater  volume  of  busi- 
esB.  The  former  plan,  he  said,  defeats  the 
;abilizing  of  business,  and  the  latter  plan 
laces  the  small  merchant  under  a  handi- 
ip  as  compared  with  the  one  doing  busi- 
ess  in  large  centers  where  volume  of  sales 
l  easier  to  obtain. 

"Yet  again  my  opinion  is  fixed  that  in- 
rease  of  business  is  the  only  solution.  To 
btain  business  one  mast  make  prices  satis- 
ictory  to  the  public.  To  refuse  to  do  so 
leans  the  annihilation  of  those  who  stub- 
ornly  refuse  to  help  in  the  readjustment  of 
ur  conditions.  It  ought  not  to  be  neces- 
iry  to  say  that  the  situation  involves  a 
arvival  of  the  fittest." 

Whenever  the  public  generalizes  about 
ny  of  the  problems  of  retail  merchandising 

commonly  overlooks  the  vastness  and 
iversity  of  this  field  of  activity.  Exact 
gures  are  lacking,  but  there  are  probably 
etween  500,000  and  750,000  retail  mer- 
mtile  establishments  in  this  country, 
hey  range  from  the  most  powerful  large- 
:ale  organizations  in  the  closest  possible 
)uch  with  every  current  of  industrial  and 
smmercial  life  all  the  way  down  to  the 
eakest  and  most  ignorant  of  superannu- 
ted  individuals. 

At  one  extreme  we  have  mail-order 
ouses  doingseveral  hundred  million  dollars 
f  business  a  year,  chain-store  corporations 
[mtrolling  upward  of  5000  establishments, 


and  department  stores  which  are  virtual 
cities  in  themselves,  emporiums  with  250 
departments,  handling  every  conceivable 
variety  and  grade  of  merchandise,  control- 
ling their  own  manufacturing  and  whole- 
saling concerns  and  employing  every  known 
variety  of  personnel — taxation,  accounting 
and  financial,  as  well  as  merchandising, 
advertising  and  production  expert. 

At  the  other  extreme  we  have  scores,  in- 
deed hundreds  of  thousands,  of  individuals 
who  keep  store  with  only  $200  or  at  the 
most  $1000  or  $2000  capital,  with  no  par- 
ticular training  and  with  little  if  any  knowl- 
edge of  world  markets  and  the  vast  economic 
forces  which  must  be  reckoned  with.  Often 
such  an  individual  has  entered  store- 
keeping  because  he  has  been  trained  for 
nothing  else,  has  failed  in  some  other  occu- 
pation or  has  become  too  old  for  other  work. 

Nearly  always  he  is  too  busy  with  the 
infinite  details  of  the  day's  routine  to  take 
note  of  the  currents  that  bear  him  along. 
He  has  barely  time  to  skim  the  headlines 
of  the  front  page  of  the  daily  paper,  much 
less  to  read  the  trade  journals  and  special 
reports  on  merchandising  problems  which 
the  owner  of  a  large  store  has  merely  to 
turn  over  to  the  appropriate  department 
head  or  expert  to  digest  and  act  upon. 

Competition  in  Retail  Trade 

It  is  estimated  roughly  that  there  are 
120,000  dry-goods  merchants  in  the  coun- 
try, but  most  of  them  do  such  a  small  busi- 
ness that  it  has  never  been  worth  anyone's 
while  even  to  make  a  census  of  them,  a  fact 
which  strikingly  illustrates  how  insignifi- 
cant the  little  retailer  is. 

The  retail  field  presents  every  conceiv- 
able degree  of  intelligence,  ability,  size  and 
financial  strength.  Competition  is  exces- 
sive and  organization  and  cooperation,  as 
compared  with  many  other  branches  of 
business,  at  a  minimum.  Thus  it  is  liter- 
ally impossible  for  retailers  to  reflect  in  any 
concerted  or  well-ordered  manner  great 
changes  in  underlying  conditions.  The  wise 
merchant,  and  especially  the  one  who  is 
financially  strong,  has  been  quick  to  clear 
his  shelves  of  high-priced  goods  and  replace 
with  cheaper  stocks. 

In  one  sense  it  may  be  said  that  no  one 
knows  whether  a  merchant  has  reduced 
his  prices  fast  enough  except  himself.  If  a 
merchant  started  in  business  in  1919  and 
stocked  up  with  goods  at  the  peak  of  the 
market  you  are  simply  inviting  him  to  go 
bankrupt  when  you  insist  that  he  should 
cut  his  prices  as  soon  as  wholesale  levels 
begin  to  come  down.  Perhaps  also  the 
merchant  was  stocked  up  with  high-priced 
goods  because  the  wholesaler  and  manu- 
facturer urged  him  to  buy  and  assured  him 
right  up  to  a  few  months  ago  that  prices 
not  only  were  going  much  higher,  but  that 
goods  could  not  be  had  shortly  at  any  price. 
Perhaps  the  merchant  did  not  advance  his 
prices  so  rapidly  as  he  might  have  done 
when  wholesale  prices  were  moving  up. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  merchant  may 
have  bought  most  of  his  goods  before  the 
war  or  within  the  last  few  months  on  the 
new  wholesale  scale,  and  still  tries  to  main- 
tain his  1919  level  of  prices.  In  that  case 
he  is  merely  a  profiteer.  The  bankrupt  and 
the  profiteer  are  the  two  extremes,  and 
there  is  every  possible  grade  and  degree  in 
between. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  always  the  high- 
minded  man  who  sets  the  pace.  The  mer- 
chant who  is  determined  to  pay  living 
wages  may  be  beaten  out  by  a  rival  who 
secures  his  help  at  the  lowest  scale.  Com- 
petition is  so  keen  in  retail  merchandising 
that  a  favorite  way  of  expressing  the  idea 
is  to  say  that  if  the  most  hated  Northern 
general  and  Robert  E.  Lee  had  opened  rival 
dry-goods  stores  on  the  same  street  in  the 
South  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the 
custom  would  have  gone  to  whichever  store 
sold  calico  one  cent  a  yard  the  cheaper. 
The  moral  of  this  purposely  exaggerated  but 
essentially  truthful  illustration  is  that  you 
can  never  generalize  about  the  movement 
of  retail  prices  so  long  as  competition  re- 
mains as  fierce  and  keen  as  we  know  it  to  be. 

It  is  simply  untrue  to  say  that  all  mcr- 
ehants  have  resisted  the  decline.  Some 
have  and  some  have  not.  The  whole  move- 
ment has  been  jerky,  uncertain  and  irregu- 
lar, but  with  a  gradual  filtering  through  of 


Garland 

Pipeless 

Furnace 

Ready- 

to-Install 


What  This  Trade -Mark 
on  a  Pipeless  Furnace  Means  to  You 

The  Garland  Pipeless  Furnace,  Ready-to- Install, 
bears  the  trade-mark  of  the  world's  largest  manu- 
facturer of  furnaces,  stoves,  and  ranges. 

For  fifty  years  its  presence  on  a  heating  or  cooking 
product  has  meant  that  there  is  no  better. 

The  Garland  Pipeless  Furnace  bears  that  trade- 
mark because  its  finer  materials,  its  longer  life,  and 
its  higher  heating  efficiency  make  it  worthy  of 
the  name. 

You  can  be  sure,  as  the  Garland  makers  are  sure, 
that  the  Garland  Pipeless  Furnace  you  install  will 
uphold  the  Garland  reputation.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction  in  writing. 

If  your  house  is  not  now  heated  comfortably  and 
economically,  write  at  once  for  the  Garland  Pipe- 
less Furnace  Catalog. 

Find  out  from  it  how  surprisingly  small  is  the  cost 
of  this  furnace,  and  how  easily,  quickly,  and  con- 
veniently it  is  installed  at  any  season.  Write  today. 

Installed  hy  Authorized  Garland  Installers 


The  Michigan  Stove  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mnknrn  nf  t  hn  Fnnmtt*  (inr/nnd  l.tnr>  uf  Stnvns,  Rnn/}on,  Ftirnnmm, 
flru/  Piprtt***   Furnncr*,  fur    (t>nt,  Wand,  Gnn,  nnd  E/rct  ricity 
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Mild,  mellow,  completely  satisfying. 

Just  the  cigar  to  offer  at  the  long  office 
conference  or  for  your  own  after-dinner 
hour  at  home — the '  'Educator' '  size  Girard. 

Get  acquainted  with  this  splendid  big 
brother  of  Girards — Corona  shape,  full 
5  inches  long,  packed  fifty  in  a  hand- 
some cedar-lined  metal  canister  which 
keeps  them  in  perfect  condition. 

Here  you  have  all  the  well-known  and 
pleasing  qualities  which  make  the  Girard 
in  every  shape  and  size  such  a  prime 
favorite  with  brainy  Americans  who  think 
while  they  smoke — the  fine  tropic  flavor 
combined  with  agreeable  mildness  which 
comes  only  from  genuine  Havana  leaf  skill- 
fully blended  and  mellowed  by  age  alone. 

One  trial  tells  you  why  Girard  is  known 
as  "America's  foremost  cigar."  Sold  by 
dealers  everywhere. 

Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf,  Philadelphia 

Established  50  years 

GIRARD 

Never-  gets  on  your  nerves 


lower  prices  to  the  consumer.  Allowing  for 
all  possible  exaggeration,  it  is  nevertheless 
interesting  to  see  what  the  advertising 
manager  of  one  large  department  store  in 
the  Middle  West  has  to  say  about  the  pol- 
icy of  his  firm  in  giving  the  consumer  the 
benefit  of  lower  prices: 

"  X  was  a  store  that  made  an  attempt  to 
give  the  general  public  the  benefit  of  every 
drop  in  the  market  as  it  occurred. 

"In  the  two-page  advertisement  which 
we  ran  in  all  the  local  papers  toward  the 
end  of  September  we  announced  that  we 
would  follow  such  a  policy,  and  we  have 
tried  our  best  to  live  up  to  it.  This  an- 
nouncement was  made  on  a  Monday  morn- 
ing after  an  all-day  meeting  of  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  store  on  Friday.  We 
maintained  the  utmost  secrecy  until  the 
announcement  was  made  public. 

"The  ad  was  not  taken  to  the  newspaper 
offices  as  other  ads  are.  Instead  we  had 
it  set  up  in  the  smallest  print  shop  in  the 
downtown  part  of  the  city  and  then  had 
electrotypes  made  of  it  and  these  turned 
over  to  the  newspapers  at  the  last  possible 
moment  before  going  to  press.  In  the  ad 
you  will  see  we  announced  that  X  would 
keep  pace  with  the  market,  and  wherever 
there  was  a  reduction  we  would  make  it. 

"As  was  expected,  this  double-page 
spread  caused  considerable  consternation 
in  our  city  and  in  some  of  the  other  cities  in 
the  United  States  as  well.  We  were  told 
that  we  were  foolish  to  attempt  such  a  plan, 
and  at  a  meeting  a  short  time  after  that 
merchandisers  from  all  over  the  country 
condemned  the  policy  and  said  it  was  a 
failure. 

"This  is  what  it  meant  in  our  stores: 
Buyers  were  ordered  to  keep  in  the  closest 
touch  with  market  conditions  and  to  make 
reductions  whenever  wholesalers  made 
reductions.  Our  policy  was  to  reduce  the 
costs  whenever  we  found  we  could  replace 
the  goods  at  a  price  less  than  we  sold  them 
for.  For  example,  we  might  have  had  a 
pair  of  shoes  on  sale  at  fifteen  dollars  that 
cost  us  twelve  dollars,  but  if  we  found  we 
could  replace  that  pair  of  shoes  for  eight 
dollars  we  did  not  hesitate  to  sell  them  at 
ten  dollars.  On  the  face  of  it  we  were  taking 
a  loss  of  two  dollars,  but  in  the  end  we  were 
getting  down  to  the  lowered  prices." 

Merchants  in  the  Cotton  Belt 

"A  definite  example  can  be  furnished 
from  the  men's  suit  department.  Under  an 
agreement  many  of  the  manufacturers,  as 
you  probably  know,  decided  that  there 
should  be  no  cut  in  the  prices  of  suits  until 
November  fifteenth  and  in  overcoats  until 
December  first.  This  was  done  to  protect 
the  stocks  which  the  retailers  had  on  hand. 
One  morning — on  the  first  day  of  Novem- 
ber, to  be  exact — we  saw  a  news  item  in  the 
local  paper  that  one  of  the  Eastern  clothing 
firms  not  in  the  agreement  had  decided 
upon  a  cut  of  one-third.  We  checked  up 
the  item  and  found  it  was  correct.  Then 
another  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
was  called.  The  houses  from  which  we  were 
purchasing  our  clothing  had  not  announced 
a  cut,  but  we  had  given  our  word  to  the 
public  that  we  would  meet  any  wholesale 
cut,  and  we  decided  to  do  it.  Every  suit  in 
our  place  was  marked  off  one-third  in  one 
day,  a  loss  on  paper  of  $116,000. 

"And  we  honestly  believe  that  we  have 
maintained  this  policy  in  every  department 
all  the  way  through.  It  has  paid  if  we  may 
judge  from  our  sales  slips.  In  my  youthful 
enthusiasm  I  believed  that  the  first  few 
days  would  force  us  to  have  police  at  the 
doors  to  keep  the  crowds  away.  But  such 
was  not  the  case,  although  the  buying  in- 
creased greatly. 

"Slowly  the  people  have  come  to  learn 
that  X  is  making  an  honest  effort  to  keep 
pace  with  the  wholesalers'  mark-down,  and 
the  volume  of  our  sales  has  increased 
steadily  until  our  business  now  is  much 
greater  than  it  was  a  year  ago  at  this  time. 
This  is  what  proves  to  me  that  the  whole 
movement  is  a  success." 

Let  us  look  at  the  retailer's  position  in 
the  deflationary  process  a  little  more  closely. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  country  mer- 
chant in  the  South  right  after  the  big  slump 
in  cotton.  The  merchants  there,  like  almost 
everyone  else,  profited  heavily  during  the 
boom,  and  should  have  laid  these  profits 
aside  for  reserves  against  the  possible  com- 
ing of  hard  times.  Incidentally  and  paren- 
thetically it  may  be  remarked  that  no  one 
was  able  to  lay  aside  as  large  reserves  in 
1919  as  in  earlier  periods  of  similar  pros- 
perity because  the  Federal  system  of  taxa- 
tion did  not  permit  it. 


But  the  merchants  in  the  cotton  belt— 
and  I  refer  to  them  more  by  way  of  illus- 
tration than  for  any  other  reason — were 
shortsighted  in  that  they  failed  to  foresee 
any  end  to  the  boom.  They  stocked  up 
with  goods  at  top  prices,  expecting  an  enor- 
mous trade  for  years  to  come,  and  thus  tied 
up  their  capital  and  'profits.  But  the 
merchant  in  the  South  is  such  in  the  old- 
fashioned  sense — that  is,  he  is  a  banker  as 
well  as  a  merchandiser.  He  is  really  a  cot- 
ton factor,  financing  the  planter  to  a  very 
great  extent.  Now  when  we  visualize  the 
terrific  slump  in  cotton,  together  with  the 
fact  that  the  merchant  had  already  tied  up 
his  capital  and  profits  in  high-priced  goods, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  he  has  been  somewhat 
slow  in  accepting  the  still  further  loss  in- 
volved in  slashing  prices? 

The  retailer's  capital  is  invested  in  goods 
that  always  must  be  sold  sooner  or  later, 
at  the  present  moment  largely  at  a  loss. 
The  farmer,  too,  has  lost;  but  he  differs 
from  the  retailer  in  that  the  bulk  of  his 
investment  is  in  more  or  less  permanent 
assets,  such  as  land  and  machinery,  which 
unlike  a  stock  of  goods  on  a  merchant's 
shelves  do  not  for  the  most  part  have  to  be 
disposed  of  immediately  or  in  the  near 
future.  Yet  of  course  the  merchant  cannot 
press  the  farmer  for  payment  at  such  a 
time,  and  is  expected  more  than  ever  to 
carry  him  along. 

Selling  Too  Cheap 

A  recent  exhaustive  survey  of  conditions 
throughout  the  Southern  States  made  by  a 
trade  paper,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Merchant, 
showed  that  material  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  business  conditions  and  that 
the  outlook  for  the  future  is  decidedly 
brighter  than  it  has  been  for  several  months. 
But,  nevertheless,  in  some  of  the  hundreds 
of  letters  received  from  merchants  were 
striking  bits  of  evidence  of  the  conditions 
which  prevailed  immediately  following  the 
great  slump  in  cotton.  One  merchant  in 
the  cotton  belt  reported  that  at  the  end  of 
a  certain  month  he  had  collected  only  $400 
out  of  $9000  in  bills  sent  out  for  the  preced- 
ing month,  although  in  normal  times  two- 
thirds  of  the  bills  are  paid  within  ten  days. 
Let  us  jump  from  the  cotton  belt  to  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  quote  a  small  retail  grocer 
who  was  asked  for  his  views: 

"Let  us  take  up  the  retailer  as  he  was  in 
1914  and  before  that.  He  was  satisfied 
with  a  small  store  and  a  reasonable  profit. 
Then  came  1917-1918-1919  with  a  grand 
flourish  of  business.  Every  man,  woman 
and  child  was  employed  and  paid  top  wages, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  do  with  their 
money  but  spend  it.  So  in  order  that  the 
merchant  who  was  getting  on  nicely  before 
this  period  could  keep  pace  with  the  times 
he  had  to  get  a  larger  variety  of  merchan- 
dise, show  it  better  and  make  changes  to 
accommodate  more  business.  Many  of  the 
things  were  costing  him  more  when  he  went 
to  replace  them  than  he  sold  them  for. 

"As  you  know,  there  are  no  price  bulle- 
tins issued  to  merchants  guiding  them  in 
their  purchases,  so  the  chap  just  continues 
to  sell  his  goods  at  a  reasonable  price  until 
he  has  to  buy  more  of  the  very  same  items. 
Then  and  not  until  then  he  realizes  that  he 
has  made  a  big  mistake,  but  it  is  too  late. 
Chances  of  making  profits  lost  in  this 
manner  are  not  easily  found  again. 

"  A  retail  merchant  to-day  is  taking  more 
loss  than  any  outsider  imagines.  First,  he 
must  reduce  his  prices.  You  can  go  to 
any  store,  regardless  of  line,  and  find 
prices  slashed.  Am  I  wrong?  Second, 
where  is  there  a  retailer  who  can  close  his 
doors,  throw  all  his  help  out  of  employ- 
ment, stop  operations  for  a  week  or  a 
month  as  he  may  see  fit,  and  then  open 
up  again  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  his 
advantage?  Don't  all  producers  and  manu- 
facturers do  that?  Third,  where  are  the 
lower  wages?  In  this  part  of  the  country 
there  is  no  work,  therefore  no  wages  at  all. 

"What  is  the  result?  The  wage  earners 
do  not  know  as  a  rule  how  to  take  care  of 
their  dollars,  so  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to 
go  to  the  retailer  and  ask  for  credit.  They 
must  live,  we  all  know  that,  and  someone 
must  give  them  credit.  Now  at  least  2 ) 
per  cent  of  the  credit  business  at  a  period 
of  this  kind  is  never  collected,  therefore  the 
merchant,  in  order  to  protect  himself, 
must  charge  credit  customers  more  for  their 
goods  than  a  cash  customer.  Get  me?  But 
he  cannot  charge  anything  like  20  per  cent 
more,  nor  can  he  get  away  with  a  10  per 
cent  charge.  The  extra  charge  is  very  sma.l 
unless  it  is  a  strictly  credit  establishment. 
(Concluded  on  Page  101) 
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C  ^^Vor  consistent  performance  it  takes  a  thorobred. 
sf*  This  applies  to  cars  as  well  as  to  horses.  The 
/  "scrub"  may  succeed  for  a  while,  but  breed 
will  tell  in  the  end.  The  Lexington  Thorobred 
comes  of  good  stock.  Since  1908  Lexington  motor 
cars  have  been  performing  consistently  on  highway 
and  boulevard.  Nothing  less  than  thorobred  horse 
flesh  would  satisfy  you.  Why  not  own  a  Thoro' 
bred  automobile?  If  you  don't  know  the  answer, 
your  Lexington  Dealer  will  be  glad  to  tell  you— 
especially  glad  during  Thorobred  Week,  April  25 
to  30.  Why  not  arrange  for  a  demonstration  now? 

LEXINGTON  MOTOR  COMPANY 

CONNERSVILLE'INDIANA'U'S'A 

Subsidiary  United  States  Automotive  Corporation 


jjfcoroSred 


'Bred  from  purest  stoc\;  hence 
high'Sjpirited,  courageous, 
elegantly  formed." 
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FOR  a  thousand  years  China  has  added,  tabulated  and  figured  with 
this  same  "abacus."    And  look  what  China  is  today! 

Men  and  nations  who  don't  change  their  methods  must  yield  to 
more  enlightened  competitors.  A  good  idea  that  isn't  developed  to  its 
fullest  possibility  finally  becomes  a  handicap — not  a  help.  Countries 
and  concerns  alike,  satisfied  to  carry  on  with  obsolete  rules  and  tools, 
are  always  at  the  mercy  of  progress  and  foresight. 

The  business  of  this  corporation  is  to  show  governments,  institutions, 
industries  and  individual  enterprises  how  to  spend  the  least  to  make  the 
most,  by  studying  their  problems  and  providing  constantly  more  efficient 
machines  which  analyze  conditions,  check  losses,  trace  wastes,  prove 
costs,  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time,  and  the  use  of  the  fewest 
possible  men. 

China  built  a  great  wall  to  shut  new  ideas  out  of  the  country  and 
withered  within  it.  Any  business  that  doesn't  welcome  economizing 
efficiencies  is  destined  to  follow  suit. 


Dayton  Moneyweight 
Scale  Company 
Dayton,  Ohio 


International  Scale 
Company 
Dayton,  Ohio 


Tabulating  Machine 
Company 
New  York  City 


International  Time 
Recording  Company 
of  New  York 
New  York  City 


International  Business 
Machines  Company 
Ltd. 

Toronto,  Canada 


COMPUTING-TABULATING-RECORDING  COMPANY, A^wKri 

Makers  of 


International  Business  Machines 
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(Concluded  from  Page  98) 

"In  short,  business  is  worse  than  it  has 
een  for  years.  Rents  are  still  high. 
Yeight  rates  are  out  of  the  question.  It's 

crime!  Light,  water,  heat,  taxes  and 
elivery  expenses  are  at  the  very  highest, 
n  fact  all  overhead  is  increasing  and  the 
nargin  of  profit  decreasing.  So,  after  all, 
there  does  the  retailer  come  in?  " 

"Consumers  never  stop  to  think  what 
he  merchant  does  for  them,"  said  the  rep- 
esentative  of  one  large  retail  organization. 
Your  wife  puts  on  her  winter  hat  and 
loak  this  afternoon" — it  was  late  in 
anuary — "never  bothering  with  the  fact 
hat  merchants  are  now  busily  laying  in 
upplies  for  spring  and  summer.  He  puts 
is  money  into  something  which  he  is  by 
o  means  sure  to  sell.  If  the  weather  is 
nseasonable  in  the  spring  your  wife  will 
ot  buy,  and  the  merchant  must  mark 
own  his  goods  to  a  point  where  profit 
early  or  quite  vanishes. 

"Suppose  it  rains  hard  this  afternoon 
nd  your  wife  has  no  rubbers.  She  goes 
d  the  shoe  store  and  the  dealer  says,  'Yes, 
ladam,  they  make  nice  rubbers  in  Boston 
nd  Brockton,  and  I  will  now  measure  you 
>r  a  pair  and  send  for  them.  With  good 
lck  they  will  come  in  two  weeks.' 

"It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  mer- 
hant's  service  is  selling  goods.  That  is  not 
;  at  all.  His  real  service  is  buying  them, 
r  rather  selecting  them.  He  brings  thou- 
mds  of  articles  together  from  all  over  the 
orld  and  keeps  them,  the  articles  which  he 
links  his  customers  will  want.  But  the 
ustomers  may  not  want  them.  Mean- 
hile  he  and  his  capital  are  anchored  to  the 
pot,  and  his  fortunes  rise  and  fall  with  the 
egree  of  satisfaction  which  he  gives  these 
ustomers. 

"A  woman  complains  because  he  does 
ot  carry  a  certain  make  of  shoe.  He  lays 
nem  in,  but  that  does  not  mean  merely 
ne  kind  of  shoe;  it  means  various  sizes 
nd  widths  of  that  make.  His  sales  may 
lcrease  5  per  cent  because  of  the  new 
lake,  it  is  true,  but  meanwhile  he  may 
ave  increased  his  investment  in  shoes 
5  per  cent.  Who  can  say?" 

Retailers  Unfairly  Blamed 

"We  do  not  deny  that  retailers  have 
rofiteered.  Everybody  has.  But  what 
e  feel  to  be  unfair  is  that  the  punishment 
lould  fall  so  much  more  heavily  upon  the 
lerchant  than  upon  the  great  manufac- 
lring  corporation.  If  a  retailer  is  haled  to 
>urt,  indicted,  fined  or  in  any  other  way 
unished  for  profiteering  it  pretty  nearly 
fins  him. 

"It  is  a  blow  to  his  local  standing  from 
hich  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
icover.  But  indictments  and  fines  mean 
othing  to  the  great  industrial  combina- 
ons.  They  are  used  to  that  sort  of  thing 
id  it  does  not  affect  the  market  for  their 
jods  at  all." 

One  of  the  retailer's  profoundest  convic- 
ons,  and  one  which  an  impartial  inquiry 
rgely  sustains,  is  that  much  of  the 
•iticism  against  him  is  due  to  the  public's 
?ual  failure  to  realize  the  necessary  ex- 
enses  to  which  he  is  put.  Apparently  the 
ublic  has  no  such  difficulty  in  appreciating 
le  expenses  which  manufacturers  and 
ther  producers  must  meet,  and  at  first 
lush  this  seems  curious  and  inconsistent, 
ut  a  little  reflection  shows  that  it  is  simple 
nd  natural. 

The  public  is  much  more  likely  to  know 
le  wholesale  price  which  a  merchant  pays 
>r  a  finished  article  than  it  does  the  price 
hich  the  manufacturer  pays  for  the  raw 
laterials.  The  tendency  of  the  consumer 
to  resent  the  difference  between  wholesale 
nd  retail  prices,  and  much  ill-considered 
gislation  is  likely  to  be  based  on  this 
■sentment.  But  the  consumer  has  no  such 
rejudice  against  the  manufacturer's  profit, 


because  he  rarely  knows  or  is  interested  in 
the  price  which  the  manufacturer  pays  for 
his  raw  materials. 

When  a  woman  buys  a  chair  and  learns 
that  she  is  paying  thirty-five  per  cent  more 
for  it  than  the  merchant  paid  for  precisely 
the  same  object  she  is  inclined  to  be  resent- 
ful. But  she  will  never  know  what  the 
manufacturer  of  the  chair  paid  for  his  lum- 
ber, varnish,  glue  and  labor,  and  therefore 
she  does  not  consider  him  at  all  in  her 
indictment.  Besides  she  has  never  seen 
him  and  never  will.  Nor  does  she  pay  him 
any  money.  In  the  case  of  the  retailer 
alone  is  the  selling  price  represented  by  the 
full  100  per  cent  paid  by  the  consumer.  The 
retailer  has  only  done  what  the  manufac- 
turer, the  producer  of  the  paint  and  the 
grower  of  the  lumber  have  done,  but  he 
alone  hands  on  to  the  consumer  the  total 
expenses  which  of  necessity  have  been 
piling  up  during  this  long  process. 

A  Misleading  Term 

The  retailer  and  wholesaler  alone  of  all 
those  concerned  do  not  change  the  form  of 
the  goods,  and  the  public  has  an  ingrained 
suspicion  of  anyone  who  does  not  actually 
change  the  form  of  what  it  buys.  It  some- 
how feels  that  an  article  which  is  already 
finished  and  complete  in  form  ought  to 
yield  less  profit  to  the  seller  than  the  actual 
putting  together  or  production  of  the 
article.  This  feeling  goes  far  back  into  his- 
tory, but  as  far  as  I  can  see  has  no  logical 
basis. 

It  is  true  that  the  merchant  could  not 
exist  at  all  without  the  farmer  and  manu- 
facturer, but  as  I  attempted  to  point  out 
in  a  previous  article  dealing  with  whole- 
salers and  jobbers,  butter  on  a  farm  in 
Iowa  or  toys  in  a  factory  in  Germany  are 
of  no  use  to  a  consumer  in  New  York.  The 
only  test  of  the  legitimacy  of  expenses  and 
profits  in  any  branch  of  business  is  the  value 
of  the  service  rendered  to  the  consumer  and 
the  cost  of  such  service  to  those  who  ren- 
der it. 

The  retailer  has  an  unfortunate  habit  of 
referring  to  the  expenses  of  his  business, 
together  with  his  net  profits,  as  gross 
profits.  The  manufacturer  on  the  other 
hand  never  mentions  profits  at  all  until  all 
his  expenses,  such  as  rent,  labor,  adver- 
tising and  the  like,  have  been  taken  care  of. 
They  are  all  his  cost  of  doing  business.  But 
the  merchant  uses  the  expression  "gross 
profits"  to  cover  not  only  his  actual  net 
profits  but  all  the  costs  of  doing  business. 

The  manufacturer  says  it  costs  him  85, 
90  or  95  per  cent  to  produce  an  article. 
That  does  not  seem  unreasonable.  In  this 
percentage  are  included  the  cost  of  raw 
material,  labor,  rent,  interest  on  borrowed 
money,  advertising  and  selling  expenses 
and  a  salary  to  himself.  What  is  left  is 
profit. 

But  when  the  retailer  says  that  his  gross 
profit  is  35  per  cent  he  means  by  that  figure 
his  wages,  rent,  delivery,  cost  of  charge 
accounts,  advertising,  salary  for  himself 
and  every  other  expense,  as  well  as  his 
profit.  What  is  his  real  profit?  Well,  it  may 
be  6,  5,  3  or  2  per  cent,  but  somehow  the 
public  still  chews  over  that  35  per  cent  item 
and  feels  that  something  is  rotten  in  the 
state  of  Denmark. 

Which  at  last  brings  us  directly  to  the 
question  of  why  retailing  costs  are  so  high. 
In  a  sense  there  is  something  rotten,  but  it 
is  primarily  not  with  the  net  profits  of  the 
retailer. 

The  question  which  really  matters  is 
why  the  retailer's  expenses  are  so  high, 
why  it  costs  him  20  to  30  per  cent  to  do 
business  at  all,  why  it  costs  him  that  much 
merely  to  give  goods  away,  free,  gratis. 
That  is  what  is  rotten,  if  anything  is. 

Editor'*  Note — This  in  the  first  of  two  articles  by 
Mr.  Atwood.  The  second  will  appear  in  an  early 
issue. 
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son  Inc.  is  com- 
pletely equipped  with 
Baker-Vaioter  machine 
bookkeeping  binders 

^  ■? 


3t  is  always  im- 
portant to  you  to 
have  your  figures 
accurate  and  in- 
telligible. It's  our 
business  to  help 
you  get  them  so, 
and  with  certainty 
and  dispatch. 

BakerVawter  Company 

Service  offices  in  52  Cities  -  General  offices  Benton  Harbor. Mich. 

7n  Canada  —  Gopeland  Ghatterson  Ltd..  Brampton.  Ontario 

Originators  and  ^Manufacturers  Loose  Leaf  and  Steel  Filing  Equipment 
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THEY  LAST 
When  Bound  in  Keratol 

The  important  contents  of  loose- 
leaf  ledgers,  office  files,  notebooks 
and  scrap  books  must  stand  hard 
usage.  A  Genuine  Keratol  binding 
insures  permanent  protection.  It 
will  not  scruff,  crack  or  stain — 


is  odorless — can  be  washed  with 
soap  and  water. 

In  a  variety  of  weights,  colors 
and  grains,  it  lasts  longer  than 
most  animal  leather  —  at  one  half 
the  cost. 


Specify  the  Genuine 


THE  KERATOL  COMPANY 


NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


But  Grayland  cut  short  all  this,  bound- 
ing upright  and  strewing  the  lawn  with 
sparks,  ashes,  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  in  one 
direction,  the  bit  in  another. 

"You've  done  it  now,  boy!"  Glee, 
triumph  and  sly  calculation  strove  in  his 
dark  face.  "Good  on  your  old  curly  top; 
go  to  the  head  of  the  class!  O  Brave  We! 
Son,  you've  turned  the  cat  in  the  pan!" 

Next  moment  he  had  subsided  again, 
thinking  hard,  brooding  over  the  paper. 

"What  is  it  then?"  asked  Leonard. 

"No  shorthand  anyway,"  said  George. 
"Arabic,  maybe.  Wrote  by  Turks,  Ar- 
menians or  Kurds,  or  whey,  Moabites, 
Amalekites — don't  matter  a  dump.  We 
can't  read  it,  but  your  cousin  Laurence  can. 
Here's  the  point  though:  Whatever  it  is, 
whatever  it  says,  our  friend  kept  it  on  his 
person,  next  his  hide.  He'd  give  that  hide 
to  get  it  back,  probably.  Because  why? 
I'll  tell  you,  son.  Because  he  and  his 
Kamsa  have  traveled  many  a  hundred 
mile  to  lay  hand  on  just  another  sheet  o' 
blessed  polyglots,  heteroglyphs — drat  the 
word,  you  know  what  I  mean — as  these 
figgers  here.  In  plain  language,  my  chief 
holds  the  mate  to  this  very  writing.  They 
want  it.  What  happens?  Why,  in  walks 
you,  as  gay  as  Garrick,  and  nips  their  own. 
You  turned  the  cat  in  the  pan.  And  I'd 
have  give  a  double  tooth  to  be  there  seeing 
you." 

Grayland  rose  and  tucked  the  sheet  of 
paper  carefully  into  a  pocket,  which  he 
buttoned. 

"It  goes  home  now  this  minute  for  the 
chief.  I'll  stow  her  in  safe  hiding."  He 
stooped  to  the  grass  and  assembled  the 
parts  of  his  pipe.  "Will  you  come  along? 
Old  Man  Merle  can  fetch  your  bags  and 
stuff  in  his  cart." 

"They're  not  quite  ready  for  moving," 
replied  Leonard.  "Suppose  I  pack  and 
join  you  later?" 

"Right-ho!  But  this  can't  wait,"  said 
the  other,  turning  to  go.  "Remember, 
from  now  till  further  notice  you're  Lau- 
rence Corsant." 

"Very  well.  But  look  here,  George, 
where  do  I  live  when  I'm  at  home?" 

Grayland  gave  an  impatient  snort. 

"Oh,  Lord,  that's  true!"  He  stood 
fretting  and  scowling.'  "All  came  so 
natural,  I  forgot  you  never  lived  in  the  old 
house.  How  to  map  you  the  way?  River 
runs  right  past  your  windows;  but  by  land, 
all  them  lanes  and  blind  corners,  'tis  a  maze, 
a  Fair  Rosamond's  bower  surely." 

"Trot  along,"  said  Leonard.  "I'll  row 
up." 

"Good  as  wheat!"  cried  his  friend. 
"Only  big  stone  house  to  starboard,  and 
I'll  wave  to  you." 

Without  a  sign  of  haste,  yet  light  and 
swift  as  any  creature  of  the  woods,  Gray- 
land seemed  to  cross  the  lawn  at  a  stride 
and  vanish  while  still  talking. 

Noon  had  nearly  come  before  Corsant 
was  ready  to  follow  him.  Old  Ashkettle's 
daughter,  a  taciturn,  broad  maiden,  with 
hair  the  color  of  oakum,  dwelt  under  the 
Ship  on  Ways  in  a  cellar  full  of  curly  shav- 
ings, of  oars,  paint  kegs,  rowlocks,  ring- 
bolts, lumps  of  aged  sponge,  grease,  double 
blocks,  rope  and  cobwebs.  Among  all 
these  and  many  fragments,  in  darkness 
that  smelled  of  clean  chips  and  turpentine, 
Miss  Ashkettle  drudged  about,  moping 
like  a  stalwart  Melancholia  who  cared 
naught  for  the  world  outside,  pondered  the 
futility  of  all  handiwork  and  grieved  to  see 
so  much  of  its  lumber  filling  her  cave.  She 
said  never  a  word,  took  no  heed  of  time. 
When  at  last,  after  immense  deliberation, 
she  had  chosen  an  armful  of  gear  and 
beckoned  this  tiresome  young  man  with 
her  chin,  it  was  therefore  surprising  to  find 
her  boats  the  model  of  readiness  and  trim 
order.  Tight,  slender,  dazzling  with  var- 
nish, they  lined  the  water,  glossy  as  brand- 
new  toys.  The  spoon  oars  had  their  blades 
painted  a  brilliant  red;  spotless  cushions 
lay  on  the  thwarts;  and  at  their  sterns 
gilded  scroll  by  gilded  scroll  bore  the 
names  of  Daisy,  Lily,  Violet,  Pansy,  Hazel. 

"How  very— neat,"  declared  the  pas- 
senger. Coy,  he  had  nearly  said,  for  the 
flotilla  seemed  almost  to  giggle.  "I'll  take 
Daisy  by  the  week." 

Miss  Ashkettle  cast  off,  coiled  his  painter 
like  a  man-of-war's  man,  wrote  his  name 
in  a  pocketbook,  folded  her  arms  and 
watched  him  row  off.  The  Daisy  might 
have  been  Charon's  barge,  and  she  an 
oakum-headed  sibyl  who  took  dreary  joy 


in  knowing  he  could  never  come  her  way 
again. 

Round  a  bend  he  escaped  that  dark  in- 
fluence, and  soon  forgot.  Among  green  hill 
fields  a  silvery  layer  of  tide  stole  up, 
broadening  to  immerge  a  curve  here  of 
sand  bar,  a  tiny  cape  there  of  brookside 
gravel.  The  Daisy  drew  little  water,  yet 
grounded  so  often  in  clear  shallows  where 
an  oar  could  barely  dip  that  he  ceased  try- 
ing to  row,  fended  her  off  and  let  her  drift. 
The  shores,  with  mirrored  grass  and  flow- 
ers under  them,  floated  down  in  a  trance. 
Here  and  there  a  gull  sat  on  the  river  and 
squalled  out  wicked  complaints  that  rang 
along  the  surface  with  whining  overtones; 
once  his  red  spoon  blade  grazed  a  salmon 
that  lay  torpid  on  bottom;  and  for  some 
time  a  mussel  shell,  lined  with  blue  nacre, 
freighted  with  grains  of  dry  sand  and  one 
pearl  of  sea  water,  sailed  alongside  him  like 
an  elfin  cargo  boat,  bobbing  in  the  ripples 
of  his  undiscernible  motion.  Cool  salt 
breaths  rose  to  temper  the  sunshine.  But 
as  he  drifted  inland,  these  were  the  only 
reminders  of  the  sea,  which  lay  hidden  be- 
hind the  hills.  Fringes  of  gorse  on  two 
green  interlocking  headlands  formed,  as  it 
were,  a  giant  pair  of  outspread  wings, 
blazing  golden.  A  dark  cloud  stretched 
between,  solid  from  tip  to  tip. 

"George  was  right,"  thought  the  oars- 
man. "There's  rain  coming  ashore." 

Hot  sunlight  filled  the  next  reach,  how- 
ever, and  the  next.  High  in  air  against 
blue  sky,  a  man  driving  two  horses  har- 
rowed the  crest  of  a  great  red  field,  with 
snowy  gulls  flying  behind  him  or  waddling 
after  worms  among  the  clods.  Tree  tops 
drew  slowly  across  this  picture.  The  river 
narrowed.  Banks  of  foliage  made  a  wind- 
ing corridor,  quiet  except  where  oozy,  re- 
flected brightness  trembled  and  poured 
like  misty  fire  through  the  under  sides  of 
the  leaves.  The  channel  grew  deeper,  in 
pools  motionless  to  the  eye.  Leonard  could 
now  row.  He  came  slowly  past  a  point 
where  beech  woods  ran  down  to  the  water, 
when  suddenly  a  voice  hailed  him: 

"Oh,  I  say!  Could  you  help  me  for  a 
moment?" 

It  was  a  girl's  voice,  near  by.  He  looked 
over  his  shoulder.  Stranded,  close  ahead, 
lay  a  varnished  boat  like  his  own,  bearing 
the  red  oar  blades  of  Ashkettle  and  the 
name  Rose.  She  was  empty.  He  ran 
ashore  below  her  and  jumped  out. 

"She  wouldn't  shove  off  again,  you  see," 
continued  the  voice.  It  was  a  very  pleasant 
voice  indeed. 

Bluebells  carpeted  the  grove.  From 
water's  edge  as  far  as  he  could  see  within 
the  trees  bluebells  formed  one  shining 
slope  unbroken.  A  girl  stood  among  them. 
Her  white  dress  glowed  with  their  color 
halfway  up  to  her  waist,  as  if  tinged  with 
light  through  stained  glass.  Beech  leaves 
flickered  round  her  hair  in  a  lambency  of 
green. 

"Sorry  to  stop  you,"  she  said. 

Leonard  caught  himself  staring.  It  was 
the  girl  he  had  seen  with  George  a  week  or 
more  ago  in  the  White  Hart  coffee  room. 
He  remembered  those  large  dark  eyes,  that 
look  of  friendly  mischief. 

"  Mr.  Corsant,  I  am  well  punished."  The 
mischief  had  gone,  or  changed,  he  could 
not  tell  which.  "I'm  well  punished  for 
trespassing  on  your  land." 

She  spoke  with  frankness,  rather  gravely. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  shifting  translucence 
overhead  that  made  a  hint  of  mockery 
seem  to  dart  in  her  glance,  hide  and  seek. 

"All  the  blue  under  here  looked  so  lovely 
that  I  couldn't  resist." 

Was  he  supposed  to  know  this  colored 
wood  sprite?  If  so,  how  well?  Playing 
for  time  and  safety,  Leonard  examined  her 
boat. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  you  know,"  he 
declared.  "Her  stern's  against  a  rock." 

"Yes,  I  tried  to  lift  her  round  it." 

He  did  so,  though  the  Rose  weighed 
heavier  than  she  looked.  When  about  to 
launch  her,  he  became  aware  of  a  sudden 
coolness,  a  darkening,  a  rustle  in  the  air, 
and,  looking  up,  saw  the  grove  clouded,  the 
lower  end  of  the  river  lashed  white  by 
sheets  of  rain  that  swept  nearer.  Gray- 
land's  prophecy  was  coming  true,  coming 
fast. 

Leonard  hauled  the  Rose  inshore  again, 
hoisted  her  nose  on  the  bank,  turned  her 
keel  up  and  laid  her  cushions  on  the 
ground  below. 

(Continued  on  Page  10S) 
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SHIPPING 
CONTAINERS 

Solid  Fibre  and  Corrugated 

YOU  are  interested  in  the  facilities  of  the  firms 
from  whom  you  buy  only  if  they  mean  economy, 
better  service,  or  better  merchandise. 

Our  huge  paper  mills  at  Three  Rivers  and  White 
Pigeon,  Michigan,  offer  definite  advantages  to  the 
large  buyer  of  shipping  containers  and  folding  paper 
cartons.  Because  the  most  modern  equipment  and 
facilities  make  possible  the  highest  grade  product  at 
economical  prices. 

We  manufacture  complete  from  raw  pulp  to  fin- 
ished product  in  our  own  plants.  This  assures 
uniform  quality.  Enormous  reserves  of  raw  and 
semi-finished  materials  assure  prompt  service. 

The  Eddicase  always  tests  far  in  excess  of  standard 
railroad  requirements— it  is  always  over-test. 

Send  samples  or  specifications  of  your  shipping 
containers.  Interesting  quotations  will  be  submitted 
promptly. 

Eddy  Paper  Company 

Three  Rivers,  Michigan 


Reserve  roll  storage. 
Part  of  the  equipment 
that  assures  prompt  ser- 
vice to  our  customers. 


New  York  :  Fifth  Ave.  Bid* 
Chicago :  Conway  Building 


Philadelphia :  Widener  Building 
Columbus :  New  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 
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CORD  TIRES 


OTORISTS  with  the  broadest  expert 
ence  in  tire  buying  recommend  Mason 
Cords.  They  appreciate  the  certainty 
of  service,  the  capacity  for  endurance  given  by 
these  tires,  even  on  the  heaviest  cars. 

The  number  of  finer  cars  equipped  with 
Mason  Cords  steadily  increases  for  essentially 
practical  reasons,  based  on  demonstrated  rec 
ords  of  mileage  and  economy.  You  can  safely 
count  on  uncommon  satisfaction  when  you 
ride  on  Mason  Cords.  Their  dependability 
predominates. 

THE  MASON  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CO.,  KENT,  OHIO 
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(Continued  from  Pago  102) 

"You'd  best  take  shelter,"  said  he, 
lointing,  "till  that's  gone  by." 

The  girl  came  out  from  her  beeches  and 
ooked  at  the  gray  curtain  that  advanced 
lissing. 

"Oh!"  she  cried  in  dismay.  "I  should 
nave  been  off  long  ago!" 

She  jumped  lightly  down  from  the  bank, 
•rept  under  the  gunwale  and  disposed  her- 
self in  a  few  neat  whisks  and  tucks.  Leonard 
wrought  his  old  brown  oilskin,  which  he 
placed  as  lap  robe.  The  first  drops  were 
now  sputtering. 

"This  is  jolly !"  She  smiled.  Her  black 
eyes  danced.  "But  aren't  you  coming 
under  my  roof?  What  nonsense!  Plenty 
of  room!" 

Most  willing,  yet  unwilling,  Leonard 
obeyed  and  crawled  beneath  the  lower  end 
of  the  boat.  Rain  drummed  on  the  strakes, 
threaded  the  gunwales  with  silver,  then 
slid  into  gleaming  points,  then  dripped, 
hen  trickled.  Rain  hopped  on  the  shore 
like  hailstones.  His  companion  sat  clasp- 
ng  her  knees  under  the  oilskin,  which 
covered  her  to  the  throat.  A  tuft  of  ferns, 
crushed  and  doubled  inside  the  bow,  hung 
over  her  head.  It  cost  him  a  cramp  in  the 
neck  to  see  her,  for  a  thwart  intervened; 
out  somehow  the  cost  did  not  count.  Here 
in  wet  shadow,  muffled  by  his  old  slicker, 
this  girl  had  a  knack  of  being  prettier  than 
when,  just  now,  sunshine  had  steeped  her 
from  head  to  foot  among  bluebells  and 
beech  leaves.  The  only  discomfort  was,  he 
crouched  here  as  a  pretender.  They  kept 
silence  for  a  while. 

"Speaking  sub  Rosa,"  she  said,  "I 
think  this  is  jolly!" 

Leonard  agreed.  She  had  a  faint  down- 
ward smile  which  came  and  went  as  if  not 
quite  under  control,  which  he  liked,  but 
which  kept  him  uneasy. 

"You  must  have  been  glad  to  come 
home." 

Now  here  looms  trouble,  thought  the 
pretender.  Why  the  deuce  hadn't  George 
coached  him  a  bit? 
"Weren't  you?" 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course.  Glad;  yes,  indeed." 

Those  large  clear  eyes  regarded  him  from 
a  fathomless  depth. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
Becky?" 

He  would  have  answered  at  once  had  he 
known  who  or  what  Becky  was — a  girl  to 
be  married,  a  runaway  parrot  to  be  found 
or  a  horse  he  had  talked  of  selling. 

"Tell  me  if  it's  none  of  my  affair,"  she 
begged  suddenly,  as  though  piqued.  "I 
didn't  mean  to  " 

"No,  no!  Becky?  No,  no,  not  at  all!" 
said  he.  "Yes,  Becky — you  see,  I  haven't 
quite  made  up  my  mind." 

The  girl  wondered  at  him. 

"Haven't  you  really?" 

A  wrong  answer— it  must  have  been. 

"No,  I  haven't,"  he  rejoined,  turning 
stubborn. 

The  rain  beat  upon  the  Rose,  dripped 
and  splashed  without,  though  not  so 
heavily  now.  The  silence  grew  long  within, 
and  to  Leonard  more  and  more  distasteful. 
That  fine,  spirited  young  face  opposite  him, 
lively,  delicate  in  coloring,  yet  wholesome, 
had  become  downcast.  For  a  moment  he 
feared  she  was  going  to  cry. 

"It's  not  like  you,  Laurence,  to  be  so 
grumpy  with  your  -with  old  friends." 

So  then,  thought  Laurence  the  false,  he 
knew  her  very  well.  He  mast  speak  com- 
forting things.  How  could  he?  But  speak 
or  be  si'ent,  either  way,  there  was  no 
guessing  what  he  might  let  Laurence  the 
true  in  for.  She  was  trembling.  He  could 
see  the  folds  of  oilskin  quiver,  and  the  fern 
that  touched  her  head.  A  craven  impulse 
told  him,  if  she  did  weep,  to  crawl  out  into 
the  rain.  He  even  glanced  that  way.  The 
rain  had  stopped,  the  sun  shone. 

"Please  don't  cry,"  said  Leonard  earn- 
estly. "I  can't  bear  to  have  you  think  so. 
If  I  said  or  did  anything  to  hurt  you,  please 
forget;  or  anything  strange,  anything  not, 
like  unlike  myself.  I  can't  explain  it  if 
there  was.  Not  now.  But  some  day  you 
may  understand  — soon,  I  hope." 

He  stooped,  in  distress  between  too 
much  said  and  too  little.  She  had  turned 
her  face  away  and  was  plucking  a  fern  tip 
caught  in  her  hair. 

"I'm  quite  ashamed  of  myself,"  she  de- 
clared abruptly  "quite." 

Next  moment  she  was  out  in  the  sunlight. 
Neither  spoke  again  till  the  Rose  was 
righted  and  afloat. 

"If  you're  going  down  river,  take  my 
oilskin  with  you,"  said  Leonard;  and  fore- 
stalling an  evident  refusal,  added:  "I'm 


not  far  from— from  home,  and  you'll  catch 
more  showers  on  your  way." 

The  tree  tops  downstream  glittered,  but 
above  them  came  rolling  another  band  of 
rain  clouds. 

"You  can  leave  the  old  thing  at  Ash- 
kettle's,"  he  urged. 

The  girl  thanked  him  and  stepped 
aboard.  Taking  her  sculls,  she  discovered 
the  tip  of  fern  still  in  her  hand.  She  made 
as  if  to  fling  it  overside,  but  paused  and 
looked  up  quickly. 

"Fern  seed.  Here."  Holding  out  her 
hand  she  dropped  the  torn  leaf  into  his. 
"For  luck.  The  receipt  of  fern  seed,  to 
walk  invisible." 

With  that  she  gave  way,  pulling  a  very 
clean  pair  of  oars.  A  branch  jutted  out  to 
hide  her  and  the  Rose;  but  before  turning 
it  she  stopped,  backed  water  for  an  instant 
and,  looking  Leonard  in  the  face,  quietly 
spoke: 

"It  wasn't  crying.  It  was  laughing. 
That's  what  I'm  ashamed  of,  for  I  do  wish 
you  luck.  It's  a  most  sporting  thing  you've 
undertaken." 

Her  blades  flashed  again.  The  Rose 
slipped  behind  the  bough. 


ROUND  the  next  bend  a  little  green 
valley  opened,  shining,  refreshed  with 
rain.  Straight  almost  as  a  canal,  and  quite 
as  placid,  the  river  ran  toward  a  vanishing 
point  under  the  low  arch  of  a  bridge.  Three 
swans  rose  noisily  from  the  water  and  flew 
in  line  abreast  upstream  with  a  great  rush- 
ing sound  of  wings.  Even  as  they  went 
their  whiteness  darkened,  a  cloud  and 
another  burst  of  rain  driving  after  them. 
Drenched  while  he  rowed,  Corsant  peered 
up  through  the  shower  and  saw  at  his  left 
hand  a  gray  stone  house  that  looked  down 
a  hillside  of  rough  lawn  dotted  with  shrubs 
and  trees. 

From  one  of  its  many  broad  windows 
fluttered  something  white — a  towel  that 
flapped  vigorously  and  then  was  whisked 
indoors.  He  pulled  his  right  oar  and  headed 
the  Daisy  for  the  nearest  gravel.  Mean- 
while he  neither  felt  the  rain  nor  con- 
sidered his  arrival. 

"  She  knew  me  all  the  time ! "  he  thought. 
"Saw  through  me,  that  girl  did,  and  took 
her  revenge  teasing." 

Down  over  the  wet  grass,  as  he  landed, 
his  friend  George  came  striding — a  pair  of 
long  legs  active  under  a  huge  umbrella. 

"Wet  but  welcome!  Hop  under  grand- 
ma's gamp." 

Leonard  made  his  painter  fast  to  a  root, 
but  disregarded  the  invitation  and  stood 
musing  in  the  rain. 

"I've  half  a  mind  to  buy  the  good  ship 
Rose,"  he  declared, "  for  a  souvenir.  George, 
who  is  the  prettiest  girl  you  ever  saw?  She's 
a  young  witch,  lives  among  bluebells,  and 
gave  me  this."  He  held  out  a  wet,  crum- 
pled green  leaf,  the  fern  tip.  "You  know 
her.  What's  her  name?  " 

Grayland  viewed  him  askance  with 
wicked  black  eyes. 

"No  weather  for  daydreams,  this.  In 
with  you!  Come  in!  Under  the  paraploo, 
my  son!"  And  hooking  arms,  George 
elbowed  him  up  the  bank.  "Get  dry  first 
at  the  fire,  then  you  can  write  her  a  poem 
or  sing  her  a  serenade— I'll  lend  you  a  con- 
certina—or you  can  carve  some  nice  fat 
hearts  on  your  trees  roundabout.  Plenty 
of  good,  smooth  bark." 

Leonard  was  not  to  be  put  off  with  these 
rough  conceits,  though  he  returned  her 
talisman  to  his  pocket. 

"She  called  it  the  receipt  of  fern  seed, 
and  told  me  we  might  need  to  walk  in- 
visible. She  knew  all  about  us;  knew  I 
wasn't  Laurence;  knew  what  we're  both 
up  to;  called  it  sporting." 

His  companion  halted,  glared  and  seemed 
to  breathe  out  a  curse. 

"Young  devil,  she  guessed  it!  Might 
'a'  known ! " 

"Yes?  Then  who  was  she?"  Leonard 
repeated. 

Grayland  shook  his  head.  Mirth  and 
chagrin  seemed  to  underlie  the  frown  with 
which  he  kept  his  countenance. 

"No  telling,"  he  grunted.  "  I  don't  know 
all  the  young  women  round  here  been 
away  too  long." 

"You  were  talking  horse  with  her  at  the 
White  Hart  less  than  a  fortnight  ago." 

"No,"  said  George  blandly;  "couldn't 
have  done.    Never  wan  there  in  my  life." 

"Hut  man,  I  saw  and  heard  you!" 

"Daydreaming  again."  George  started 
forward.  " Impossible !  Flat!  Never  knew 
a  girl  whose  opinion  of  a  horse  was  worth 
listening  to." 


This  No.  453  tn  a  large 
seller.  It  writes  a  fine 
stroke,  free  running, 
is  very  resilient,  has 
easy  action  and  car- 
ries a  nice  supply  of 
ink,  lasting  long  in 
any  service. 


A  Line  of  Pens  to 
Meet  Every  Need 

IN  any  dealer's  you  will  find  the  Ester* 
brook  assortment  conveniently  displayed 
from  which  your  choice  —  for  any  partic- 
ular  need  — ■  may  readily  be  made. 

Sixtyodd  years  of  giving  the  people  the 
pen  they  wanted  has  built  an  experience 
for  Esterbrook  you  cannot  do  wrong  to 
follow.  The  scientific  study  of  writing 
needs  has  developed  these  twelve  Ester' 
brook  pens,  the  most  popular  in  the  world. 

Choose  from  the  case,  order  by  number 
and  buy  by  the  box. 

The  Esterbrook  Pen  Manufacturing  Co. 

72-100  Delaware  Ave.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Agents: 
Brown  Bros.,  Ltd..  Toronto,  Canada 


To  soften  your  beard 

and  make  lather  doubly  effective 

FOR  men  with  heavy  beards  and  tender  skin,  here 
is  the  new  shaving  comfort,  the  long'wished-for 
beard  softener:  Shavaid.  Merely  coat  the  beard  with 
Shavaid,  then  apply  lather,  without  rubbing  it  in, 
then  shave.  What  a  difference] 

Ifyou  find  it  difficult  to  shave     with  rubbing  —  in  short,  it 


comfortably,  once  you  try 
Shavaid,  you'll  experience  real 
shaving  case,  genuine  delight. 

Shavaid  saves  time,  ends  the 
razor  "pull,"  stops  smarting 
skin,  does  away  with  after- 
lotions,  makes  hot  water  appli- 
cations unnecessary,  does  away 


simplifies  shaving  and  saves 
time.  And  above  all,  it  keeps 
the  face  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Don't  continue  the  old, 
harsh,  disagreeable  way.  Try 
Shavaid.  Buy  a  tube  at  your 
druggist's.  Then  you'll  always 
use  it. 


BAUER  &  BLACK    Chicago   New  York  ToroiKo 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  unil  Allied  Prtuluets 


Shavaid 
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UNDERWRITERS 
LABORATORIES 


If  He  Had 
A  Buell— 


THE  nightmare  of  a  silent  signal  would  never  be  his. 
Don't  gamble  with  death.  Equip  your  car  today  with 
the  signal  that  never  fails. 

Attaching  directly  to  the  motor,  the  Buell  operates  with 
full  engine  pressure  and  absolute  certainty.  It  is  the 
quality  warning  signal,  may  be  sounded  in  any  degree  of 
strength,  is  guaranteed  for  10  years,  and  approved  by  the 
Underwriters'  Laboratories. 

In  Single  Tone  and  Chime,  $3,  $5  and  $7.  Ask  your  dealer. 


BUELL  MFG.  CO. 


CHICAGO 


iifraJr 


Ralstons  are  quality  shoes,  with 
the  deft  touch  of  the  master 
workman  that  distinguishes 
them  as  thoroughbreds. 

We'll  be  glad  to  send  you  the 
name  of  the  Ralston  dealer  in 
your  vicinity. 

RALSTON  HEALTH  SHOEMAKERS 

BROCKTON  (Campello).  MASS. 

Illustration  shows  a  Ralston  Brogue 


The  umbrella— a  monstrous  lank-ribbed 
tent  of  rusty  black  cotton— hid  all  the 
world  except  a  traveling  circle  of  downpour 
and  of  rough  lawn,  unkempt  and  weedy. 
As  they  climbed,  Corsant  had  nothing  to 
do  but  study  his  friend  at  close  range.  He 
learned  very  little— that  George  was  wear- 
ing indoor  clothes,  dark,  sober,  sleek 
fitting,  which  made  his  face  look  all  the 
more  restless  and  untamed;  that  George 
had  been  lying  just  now;  and  that  however 
long  they  might  discuss  this  phantom  of 
the  bluebell  grove  George  would  calmly 
abstain  from  telling  truth  about  her.  They 
mounted  the  hill,  therefore,  in  silence. 

"Here's  your  old  house  for  you."  Gray- 
land  suddenly  tilted  back  his  umbrella. 
"How  do  you  like  it?" 

Overgrown  shrubs  and  vines  pelted  with 
rain  hid  much  of  the  lower  story;  but 
above  these  the  weathered  gray  forehead 
of  the  house  rose  clear,  overlooking  the 
men,  the  hillside  lawn  and  the  river  with  a 
kind  of  benignity  almost  human.  It  was 
not  a  large  house;  yet  the  upper  two  tiers 
of  windows,  broad,  nobly  framed  and  out- 
lined in  carven  stone,  gave  it  a  spacious 
air  that  seemed  better  than  grandeur;  and 
its  plainness,  thought  Leonard,  warmed 
him  like  the  discovery  of  some  new  virtue 
in  an  old  friend. 

"Ever  so  much,"  he  answered. 

The  umbrella  descended.  They  moved 
on,  following  round  the  house  a  path  cov- 
ered with  weeds  and  grass. 

"By  the  front  door  you  come  in,"  said 
George.  "We'll  do  it  all  fitty,  eh?" 

But  in  the  upper  garden  Leonard  paused, 
and  dodging  out  from  their  grandmotherly 
extinguisher,  looked  about  him.  Red 
valerian  had  run  wild  here,  and  been 
trimmed  or  cleared  into  rude  borders.  A 
driveway,  lately  weeded  and  raked,  curved 
off  to  end  among  dripping  trees,  where  an 
iron  gate  stood  half  open. 

"Why,  that's  Peacock's  gate,"  said 
Leonard.  "Were  there  chains  across  be- 
fore? Then  this  is  the  house  Merle  brought 
me  to  the  first  night!" 

"Of  course  he  did."  George  stood  grin- 
ning. "And  you  sat  in  his  cart  and  threw 
cold  water  on  him.  You  looked  at  your  old 
home,  says  Merle,  neither  glad  nor  sorry, 
like  a  dog  at  his  father's  funeral." 

This  landward  front  of  the  house,  being 
on  a  crest,  had  one  story  less  than  the  river 
side.  Its  left-hand  corner  stood  embedded 
in  a  great  rock  high  as  a  man's  head,  and 
patched  with  turf  where  cranny  flowers 
hung  trembling  in  the  rain.  Buttressed 
thus,  the  house  appeared  to  hold  fast  by 
Mother  Earth,  hewn  stone  cleaving  to  its 
native  hill. 

"Come!" 

George  opened  the  front  door,  in  the 
carved  frame  of  which  wallflowers  were 
growing.  "  Don't  stand  here  and  soak." 

He  caught  Leonard  by  the  arm,  pulled 
and  brought  him  indoors  on  the  run,  like 
Christian  escaping  arrows  at  the  wicket 
gate.  Indeed,  the  rain  fell  now  like  bright 
arrows  shot  aslant.  Their  misty  light  en- 
tered with  the  men,  and  echoes  of  splashing 
murmured  in  the  room.  It  was  a  long,  deep 
room,  at  first  sight  gloomy.  Under  a  high 
mantel  blazed  a  fire  of  boughs,  and  the 
ruddy  flicker  of  this,  thwarting  rather  than 
joining  the  cold  light  from  the  windows 
blurred  with  water,  showed  only  here  and 
there  a  glancing  line  of  brightness  on  old 
furniture  and  sank  without  reflection,  as 
though  quenched,  into  the  somber  oak- 
paneled  walls. 

"Well,  here  you  are,"  said  Grayland; 
then  looked  sharply  at  his  guest.  "What's 
wrong?" 

"One  moment.  I  can't — I  can't  find  the 
words."  Leonard  stood  in  a  daze.  "Wait 
till  my  eyes  get  house  broken." 

As  they  did  so,  he  became  aware  of  other 
objects  in  the  room — dark  portraits  along 
the  panels,  dull  gilding  touched  with  fire- 
light, the  backs  of  tall  books,  a  staircase 
that  mounted  under  a  pointed  arch.  But 
these  and  all  details  were  lost  in  one  over- 
whelming impression,  a  whole  stranger 
than  any  of  its  parts,  because  not  strange 
at  all.  His  eyesight  understood  it,  his 
tongue  refused  to  explain.  Without  warn- 
ing he  had  stepped  from  another  man's 
garden  into  a  room  peculiarly,  mysteri- 
ously his  own.  Everything  here,  color, 
form,  proportion,  the  carving  above  the 
panels,  the  stairway  arch,  the  conflict  of 
subdued  lights  and  the  way  they  fell — 
everything  was  as  it  should  be,  rightly 
placed,  in  the  right  direction.  So  it  had 
always  been;  and  so,  never  having  seen, 
he  had  always  known  it  by  some  remem- 
brance lost  until  now. 


"What's  the  trouble?"  said  George.  "A 
chill?  Yes,  you  did.  You  shivered.  Come 
to  the  fire." 

Leonard  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn 
there,  but  standing  on  the  hearth,  remained 
at  gaze. 

"The  trouble  is,  I  could  find  my  way 
about  here  blindfold,"  said  he.  "It's  as 
though — it's  like  a  place  where  I'd  lived  a 
lifetime,  when  I  was  somebody  else." 

"Right-ho!  You  are  somebody  else." 
George  leaned  his  umbrella  under  a  por- 
trait, and  left  it  to  form  a  brown  puddle 
like  prune  juice  on  the  floor.  "Nothing  to 
worry  about,  then." 

He  stripped  off  Leonard's  coat,  spread  it 
over  a  high-backed  chair  to  dry,  brought  a 
footstool,  bade  him  sit  between  the  and- 
irons, fetched  an  old  loo  table,  swung  down 
its  top  and  bolted  it,  then  with  long  silent 
strides  was  gone  from  the  room.  Leonard, 
his  back  steaming  in  the  grateful  blaze, 
hugged  his  knees  upon  the  footstool  and 
wondered. 

"George  turned  left  through  that  door," 
he  thought,  "and  I  knew  it  beforehand." 

He  sat  mooning,  with  sounds  of  the  fire 
and  the  rain  for  company.  Along  the 
panels,  at  a  height  of  seven  feet  or  so  from 
the  floor,  a  series  of  carvings  took  his  eye. 
They  were  simple,  rather  well  done  and 
well  varied,  nowise  remarkable  but  for 
slight  quaintness  in  design.  One  of  them, 
however,  in  the  darkest  corner  on  his  right 
toward  the  garden,  broke  all  rules  of  the 
pattern  and  stood  out  grotesque  as  a 
gargoyle.  Too  lazy  to  rise,  Leonard  peered 
at  it  for  some  time  before  concluding  that 
it  was  not  an  imp's  head  in  a  nightcap  but 
a  queer  little  image  of  the  Devil's  Nose,  the 
sea  rock  he  had  swum  through.  There  in 
miniature,  holes  and  all,  it  clung  to  the  wall 
like  a  wasp's  nest,  ugly  and  misshapen. 

"What's  that  doing  here?"  he  asked 
when  George  returned. 

"  The  good  old  Nose?  Why  not?  "  Gray- 
land  bore  in  and  set  on  the  table  a  vast 
tray  covered  with  bread  and  butter,  Cam- 
bridge brawn,  half  a  ham,  gooseberries, 
cream  and  bottles  of  soda.  "Why  not? 
That  was  carved  many  a  year  ago— that 
and  the  rest — by  the  man  who  made  your 
iron  gates,  I've  heard  tell,  and  all  the  jokers 
up  aloft  in  church." 

While  answering  he  went  out  again, 
presently  to  come  back  with  a  tantalus  and 
a  tumbler  that  looked  as  long  as  an  aleyard. 

"Once  was  a  story  about  that  carving," 
he  continued.  "What  to  signify,  nobody 
knows.  Something  we've  all  forgot.  Bad 
luck — or  good  luck.  Some  old  wives'  tale." 

Into  the  mighty  tumbler  he  poured  a 
hero's  dram  of  whisky,  and  when  he  had 
mixed  it  came  to  the  hearth. 

"Down  her,  if  you  please." 

In  doing  all  he  moved  like  a  zealous, 
grave  and  highly  trained  manservant.  His 
voice,  always  pleasant,  he  seemed  to  lower 
when  indoors;  and  now  after  placing  a 
chair  and  seating  Leonard  by  table  and 
tray,  he  stood  at  hand,  attentive,  ready  for 
orders. 

"Come,  join  me." 

"I'm  only  caretaker  here." 

"Hang  it,  George,  sit  down!" 

He  did  so,  laughing. 

"Mr.  Laurence  couldn't  have  said  that 
more  like  himself,"  he  declared.  "You're 
one  of  'em.  The  same  sleepy  look  when 
ruffled." 

He  sat  talking  while  his  guest  ate  and 
drank.  The  firelight  played  on  his  hand- 
some, tawny  face,  but  was  no  brighter  or 
livelier  than  the  changes  that  came  and 
went  there  like  a  visible  running  accom- 
paniment to  his  thoughts.  Leonard  watched 
him,  pondered,  and  was  baffled  again  and 
again.  Whom  did  the  man  resemble  so 
closely,  yet  with  so  many  differences? 

"Ay,  who  is  it?"  George  suddenly  asked. 

"Why,  how  could  you  read  my  mind?" 
cried  Leonard.  "How  on  earth  did  you 
guess  what  I  was  thinking?" 

George  smiled,  rose  and  darted  one  of  his 
wicked  cornerwise  glances. 

"It  was  revealed  to  me  in  a  dream,"  he 
answered  very  dryly.  "I  must  go  fetch 
wood  to  mend  the  fire." 

He  went  out,  grinning.  A  door  shut,  the 
sound  of  his  light  footsteps  passed  down  a 
stairway  somewhere,  the  fluttering  of  the 
fire  and  the  splash  of  rain  succeeded.  A 
long  time  passed.  Then  suddenly  the  light 
footsteps  came  bounding  upstairs,  and 
Grayland  reappeared  in  the  door.  He 
brought  no  wood,  but  carried  an  ax.  He 
was  frowning. 

"I  don't  savvy  this,"  he  announced 
quietly.  "Something  going  on  behind  our 

(Continued  on  Page  109) 
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Douglas  Fir 
Northern  White  Pine 
Idaho  White  Pine 
Western  Soft  Pine 


Western  Hemlock 
Washington  Red  Cedar 
Red  Fir  and  Larch 
Norway  Pine 


HOW  EXPERT  SELECTION  OF  LUMBER 
MAY  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 


EVERYONE    admires    the    fine   old  wood 
structures    that   have   come   down  from 
Colonial  times. 

"But,"  you  hear  people  say,  "you  can't  get 
lumber  like  that  these  days." 

It's  not  the  fault  of  the  lumber.  It's  the  way 
lumber  is  used. 

Use  the  right  wood  in  its  proper  place  — and, 
granted  that  your  construction  is  right,  you  will 
get  as  sound  and  durable  a  building  as  any  built  in 
Colonial  days! 


It  all  depends  on  the  natural  characteristics  of 
the  wood,  and  on  the  careful  selection  of  the  lumber 
for  the  service  it  is  to  perform. 

Which  is  the  most  practical  wood  for  a  given 
purpose,  and  what  grade  will  do  the  work  most 
economically,  can  all  be  told  by  the  scientific 
knowledge  about  woods  which  has  accumulated 
through  years  of  observation  and  experience. 

The  user  of  lumber  is  today  in  position  to  fill 
his  requirements  more  efficiently  and  economically 
than  ever  before. 


There  is  today  available  in  most  markets  a 
greater  variety  of  structural  woods  than  ever  — 
with  the  possible  exception  of  hardwoods,  which 
are  now  seldom  used  for  building  purposes. 

This  same  thing  is  true  of  woods  for  industrial 
uses. 

Many  woods  formerly  sold  only  in  local  markets 
are  seeking  wider  outlets  of  distribution.  For  in- 
stance, Douglas  Fir,  probably  the  greatest  wood 
in  the  country  for  structural  timbers,  has  only  re- 
cently come  into  common  use  in  the  great  markets 
on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard. 

There  is  available  a  great  body  of  detailed  and 
scientific  knowledge  about  the  qualities  of  these 
woods,  their  strengths,  their  proper  treatment  and 
application,  and  how  they  will  act  under  given  con- 
ditions of  service. 

Getting  this  knowledge  and  acting  on  it  may 
easily  double  the  service  you  get  from  lumber. 

You  cannot  judge  the  service  of  lumber  by  its 
appearance.  The  "nice  clear  board"  that  looks  so 
attractive  may  not  be  the  right  species  for  your 
purpose.  A  sound  board  of  another  species,  even 
though  knotted,  may  give  you  much  greater  value 
and  service. 


What  we  advocate  is  conservation  and  economy 
through  the  use  of  the  right  wood  in  its  proper 
place. 

To  this  end  we  will  supply  to  lumber  dealers 
and  to  the  public  any  desired  information  as  to  the 
qualities  of  the  different  species  and  the  best  wood 
for  a  given  purpose. 

This  service  will  be  as  broad  and  impartial  as 
we  know  how  to  make  it.  We  are  not  partisans 
of  any  particular  species  of  wood.  We  advise  the 
best  lumber  for  the  purpose,  whether  we  handle 
it  or  not. 

From  now  on  the  Weyerhaeuser  Forest  Prod- 
ucts trade-mark  will  be  plainly  stamped  on  our 
product. 

When  you  buy  lumber  for  any  purpose,  no 
matter  how  much  or  how  little,  you  can  look  at  the 
mark  and  know  that  you  are  getting  a  standard 
article  of  known  merit. 

Weyerhaeuser  Forest  Products  are  distributed 
through  the  established  trade  channels  by 
the  Weyerhaeuser  Sales  Company,  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington, with  branch  offices  and  representatives 
throughout  the  country. 


WEYERHAEUSER  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

SAINT  PAUL*  MINNESOTA 

Producers  of  Douglas  I'ir,  Western  Hemlock,  Washington  Red  Cedar  and  Cedar  Shingles  on  the 
Pacific  Coatt;  /da/to  White  Pine,  Western  Soft  Pine,  Red  I  it  and  I, arch  in  the  Inland  Umpire; 
Northern  White  Pine  and  Norway  Pine  in  the  I. alee  States 
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YOU  are  judged  by  your  appearance  more  often  than  by 
your  ability.  Be  sure  you  always  look  your  ability. 
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{Continued  from  Page  106) 

;k.  Come  over  here,  will  you,  and  see 
at  I  found." 

ie  beckoned,  then  crossing  to  one  of  the 
den  windows,  bent  his  head  and  fell  into 
close,  workmanlike  scrutiny.  He  ap- 
ired  to  be  testing,  with  his  thumb,  a 
ect.  in  the  head  of  his  ax. 

XI 

ONARD  followed  him  to  the  window. 

"What  do  you  make  of  it?"  said 
orge,  tracing  with  his  thumb  nail  along 

blade.  "What's  that  stuff?" 
■"Jewly  ground,  the  ax  had  a  sharp  edge, 
e  brightness  of  this  was  overlaid  and 
imed  by  a  stain,  a  tinge  of  heliotrope 
or  shading  into  purple,  as  if  someone  had 
ished  the  steel  hurriedly  on  both  sides 
h  changeable  ink.  It  felt  dry  to  the 
ich. 

'Juice,"  ventured  Corsant,  "or  sap." 
'Sap,  yes,"  replied  George  impatiently, 
ut  what  kind?  I  can't  remember,  can't 
t  a  name  to  it  again.  Sap  of  what  tree?  " 
e  question  seemed  to  perplex  him  in- 
linately.  "Mark  you,  not  a  soul  about 

house  but  one  old  woman  who's  cook 
i  bed  maker — she  goes  home  at  night, 

the  way.  This  ax  lay  where  I  put  it. 
ways  keep  tools  proper,  in  place.  Who's 
ne  and  tampered  with  it,  and  what  was 
chopping?" 

George  put  his  nose  to  the  blade. 
'No  smell,"  said  he. 

As  he  leaned  there  in  the  broad  old  win- 
w,  frowning,  slowly  examining  the  tool 
each  side,  he  called  to  Leonard's  mind 
other  graceful  person  who  long  ago 
/ith  his  keener  eye  the  ax's  edge  did  try." 
velocks  and  a  court  dress  would  have 
ide  him  a  figure  of  Vandyke's.  His  face 
longed  to  an  earlier  century;  but  his 
ick  eyes  were  sharper  than  any  king's, 
adually  the  wrinkles  left  his  forehead. 
!  began  to  whistle  Money  Musk  between 
i  teeth  and  dandle  the  ax  in  time  with 
it  jig. 

"Half  a  mo'.  It's  coming  back."  His 
oughts  also  had  reverted  to  the  past. 
Vhen  I  was  a  lad  and  worked  for  Lord 

hat's-Name's  gardener  on  the  Riviera  

ait!  Hold  hard!  Yes,  have  got.  Mimosa 
ice.  Now  where  on  these  grounds,  do 
u  suppose,  can  there  be  any  mimosa?" 
Grayland  hung  the  ax  head  over  his 
oulder,  whistled  Money  Musk  again  in 
e  same  muted  fashion,  then  turned  and 
liled. 

"Let's  go  see."  It  was  plain  he  had  an- 
ered  himself,  and  found  the  answer  to  his 
ing.  "Down  below,  if  I'm  not  sore  mis- 
ken." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  door  by  which  he 
d  been  coming  and  going,  thence  along 
dark  passage,  through  some  darker 
ulted  hole  in  wainscot,  and  down  a  flight 
blind  stone  stairs  that  bent  continually 
th  unexpected  crankings.  Corsant, 
iving  behind  in  the  great  room  that 
nse  which  it  had  evoked  of  things  famil- 
r  and  directions  known,  groped  after 
m  quite  lost,  down  and  down,  stumbling, 
lided  only  by  one  hand  or  shoulder  on  the 
ills.  At  the  stair  foot  George  unlocked 
door.  They  stood  presently  in  a  damp, 
aae  room,  bare  and  dismal  in  greenish 
nlight.  Three  small  windows  glimmered 
a  row,  obscured  without  by  grass. 
"Soon  learn,"  said  George. 
He  closed  the  door  and  went  to  the  right- 
ind  square  of  glass.  Like  the  other  two, 
was  set  at  about  the  level  of  his  chin.  He 
ached  up  and  struggled  with  the  catch. 
"  Rusty.  •  Doubt  if  it's  this." 
The  fastening  yielded,  the  window 
lened  with  a  series  of  aged  creaks.  Gray- 
nd  thrust  out  his  hand. 
"Ouch!  Holly."  Closing  that  window, 
;  moved  to  the  middle  one.  "  We're  below 
ound,  you  understand.  These  look  river- 
ard." 

The  middle  square  came  open  harder 
lan  its  mate,  ana  still  more  noisily.  Again 
eorge  put  his  arm  outdoors. 

"Yew." 

He  worried  the  second  groaning  frame 
lut,  hammered  its  crazy  catch  into  place, 
id  tried  the  third. 

"Always  the  last  of  a  lot,"  he  complained . 
len  in  an  altered  voice  cried:  "Hal-lo! 
[y  brethren,  I  should  say  so!" 

This  last  window  swung  in  easily  at  one 
nil,  without  a  sound.  A  light-green 
lathery  spray,  released  from  pressure 
jainst  the  pane,  burst  inward,  nodding 
id  sprinkling  the  men's  faces  with  water. 

"Mimosa  for  you!"  said  Leonard. 

"Right  as  rain!"  replied  Grayland. 
Give  us  a  leg  up.  I  thought  so." 


Mounting  his  friend's  knee,  he  poked 
head  and  shoulders  through  the  wet  leaves. 
Leonard  heard  his  arms  threshing  outdoors. 
He  wriggled  in  again  quickly,  hopped  to 
the  floor  and  dashed  rain  from  his  face. 

"This  bough  was  cut  off  to  clear  the  win- 
dow," he  reported.  "They  laid  all  back 
pretty  near  in  place." 

He  struck  a  match,  and  by  its  flame 
looked — so  rapidly  that  Corsant  could  but 
just  follow  his  glances — at  the  intruding 
tuft  of  mimosa,  the  top  of  the  window 
frame,  its  outer  edge,  the  catch  and  the 
hinges. 

"Lately  cut.  Leaves  have  had  no  time 
to  wilt."  George  blew  out  match  and 
closed  window.  "Catch  pried  down  from 
outside.  With  my  ax,  dare  say.  Hinges 
oiled,  catch  oiled,  bough  laid  across  all 
proper.  No,  son.  They'd  never  take  such 
pains  if  they  weren't  coming  back.  Our 
friends,  think  you?  I'd  give  a  thick  un  to 
be  sure  it  was  them." 

"Fork  out,"  said  Leonard.  "Because  I 
think  I  know." 

"How?"  George  demanded  testily. 
"What  did  I  overlook?" 

His  ally  repaid  some  late  mystifications 
by  grinning  calmly. 

"  Unless  your  old  bed  maker  you  spoke  of 
has  been  cooking  the  same."  Leonard 
paused  to  keep  him  waiting.  "It's  ex- 
tremely delicate.  But  surely  you— per- 
ceive? I  did.  I  smelt  'em  in  here." 

Grayland  tossed  up  his  head  and  sniffed. 
The  little  subterranean  room,  dark  as  a 
crypt,  contained  negative  odors  of  mold 
and  dust  and  air-tight  staleness;  but 
through  these,  not  quite  gone,  though  very 
faint,  a  vanishing  aura  of  something  posi- 
tive— the  smell  of  onions. 

"Your  dear  wayside  posies  in  his  tunic ! " 
said  George  solemnly.  "The  precious  little 
stinkards!  My  lad,  you  never  did  a  better 
hand's  turn  than  yesterday's  at  the  Bottle 
of  Hay."  He  snatched  up  his  ax,  spun  it 
dangerously  in  the  air  and  caught  it  like  a 
drum  major.  "Now,"  he  cried  with  joyful 
emphasis,  "we  know!  Come  on  upstairs!" 

They  stood  in  the  paneled  room,  and  the 
fire,  generously  rebuilt,  was  blazing  high 
before  they  spoke  again.  Each  man  had 
remained  busy  with  his  own  thoughts. 
Leonard  put  on  his  jacket,  now  dry  and 
warm. 

"You  didn't  lock  that  door  after  us, 
below,"  said  he. 

"A-purpose,"  George  replied.  "Our 
friends  will  call  again.  We  don't  want  to 
leave  any  obstacles  in  their  way,  do  we? 
On  the  contrary— welcome,  little  strangers; 
walk  into  our  parlor.  They're  bound  to 
come  soon." 

The  mere  prospect  was  enough  to  rouse 
and  rejuvenate  him.  He  laughed. 

"To  think  o'  that  Amalekite!"  he 
crowed.  "  Carrying  your  nosegay  round  the 
house  with  him,  your  forget-me-nots, 
eh?  But  sit  down.  You've  not  finished 
your  snack." 

Over  the  interrupted  meal  on  the  loo 
table,  and— when  this  was  in  part  cleared 
away— over  their  pipes  by  the  fireside,  the 
two  men  sat  talking,  exchanging  plans,  or- 
dering a  mode  of  life  for  their  next  few  days 
together.  In  the  upshot  it  proved  a  simple 
mode.  They  had  only  to  stay  there,  loaf, 
Grayland  said,  take  their  ease,  and  wait  for 
whatever  should  arrive.  Outwardly,  all 
was  to  go  on  as  before.  People  would  know 
that  Laurence  Corsant,  returned  home  but 
now,  broken  in  health  and  ordered  to  rest, 
was  living  there  quietly.  His  caretaker 
George  would  be  seen  to  go  errands  hither 
and  yon  as  always,  but  especially  to  leave 
the  house  before  dark. 

"I  won't  go  far,"  said  George.  "Soon  as 
our  old  woman's  out  of  the  house,  back  I 
slip.  We'll  burn  candles  half  an  hour  in  a 
bedroom,  then  blow  'em  out;  like  Mr. 
Laurence  gone  to  bed,  you  see.  House 
dark.  But  meantime  we'll  be  camping 
right  here  in  this  room.  A  good  booby  trap, 
I  call  it.  What  do  you  say?" 

Leonard  approved.  They  dismissed  the 
subject,  forgot  all  cares  and  spent  what  re- 
mained of  the  afternoon  in  random  lazy 
talk.  Forty-odd  years  of  roving  had  made 
George,  whatever  else  he  was,  most  admir- 
able company  for  a  rainy  day.  Leaning 
backward  with  his  long  shanks  outspread 
toward  the  fire,  his  nose  pointed  at  the  ceil- 
ing and  his  black  eyes  half  shut  as  they 
dreamily  watched  cloud  after  cloud  of  to- 
bacco smoke  ascend,  he  recalled  an  amazing 
diversity  of  this  world's  creatures  and  told 
many  curious  true  tales.  His  language  was 
often  rough,  but.  his  judgment  of  persons 
unfailingly  gentle.  The  man  himself,  his 
own  doing,  appeared  in  the  narratives  only 
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6 'Other  fellows 
have  made  a  barrel 
of  money  out  of 
Curtis  work.  Why 
not  Hawley?" 
he  asked 
himself. 


Courtright 
Hawley 

of 
North 
Dakota 


Now  he  earns 

$6000QQ  a  Year 

A  few  years  ago  Courtright  Hawley  was  clerking  in  a 
small-town  store  in  North  Dakota.  He'd  seen  our  ad- 
vertisements in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  telling 
of  the  success  of  subscription  representatives,  so  he 
wrote  for  our  offer.  "  If  other  fellows  are  making  barrels 
of  money  out  of  Curtis  work,"  he  rightly  reasoned, 
"why  not  Hawley?"  He  gave  it  a  trial:  now  he  earns 
six  thousand  Curtis  dollars  every  year. 

You  Need  No  Experience  ' 

Mr.  Hawley  found  that  it  took  him  just  one 
hour  to  earn  his  first  five  dollars  the  Curtis  way. 
That's  a  familiar  story:  beginners  often  write 
in  to  tell  us  that  their  first  Curtis  profits  were 
the  easiest  money  they  ever  earned.  The  reason 
is  plain.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  The  Country 
Gentleman  are  in  demand  everywhere;  you 
have  only  to  ask  to  obtain  big  subscription 
orders.  From  the  very  start  we  will  pay  you 
generous  commissions  and  a  liberal  bonus, 
based  on  production,  for  the  business  you  for- 
ward to  us.  You're  bound  to  make  money. 

Establish  Yourself  in  a 
Permanent  Prosperous  Business 

Mr.  Hawley  and  the  other  workers  whose  faces  are 
shown  at  the  left  have  built  up  for  themselves  an  in- 
dependent business  that  brings  growing  returns  year 
after  year.  Why  can't  you  do  as  well?  It  is  the  policy 
of  The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  whenever  possible, 
to  appoint  its  full-time  field  circulation  men  only  from 
its  staff  of  commissioned  workers;  if  you  accept  our 
offer  you  are  in  line  for  such  a  position,  with  a  regular 
weekly  salary  and  expense  account.  In  the  meantime 
you  can  take  advantage  of  our  spare-time  plan  to  earn 
many  a  helpful  extra  dollar. 
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(North  Carolina) 
$60.00  a  Week 


Raymond  Starr 

(California) 
$100.00  a  Week 


Ellery  Mahaffey 
(Pennsylvania) 
$300.00  a  Month 
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to  subscription  representatives.   I'd  like  to  make  more  money. 
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Street  or  R.  F.  D._ 
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by  chance  now  and  then,  to  fix  the  year  of 
an  action  or  supply  an  attendant  circum- 
stance. Corsant  heard  all  with  delight,  but 
above  all  privately  treasured  these  glimpses 
into  his  friend's  life.  Such  a  thing  had 
happened  when  George  was  a  ragged  boy 
running  about  the  hedgerows,  selling  col- 
ored whirligigs  and  paper  flowers;  such 
another  when  he  was  in  trouble  for  stealing 
a  deer;  still  other  things  when  he  had  been 
a  sailor,  or  doing  all  by  numbers  in  the 
army,  or  observing  mimosa  juice  and  steel 
on  Lord  What's-Name's  Riviera  estate,  or 
ringing  bells  to  earn  his  chow,  or  catching 
rough-haired  seals  from  Louie  Pierpold's 
canoe,  or  serving  his  Mr.  Laurence  in  a 
desert,  or  traveling  with  a  circus  through 
India  and  learning  Pashto  pretty  good. 
The  hours  went  all  too  quickly. 

"Well,  cheer-o  for  the  present."  George 
rose,  yawned,  tweaked  his  cap  out  from  be- 
tween two  red  morocco  tomes  on  a  book- 
shelf, and  strolled  away.  "Speak  loud  to 
the  old  girl,"  he  added  in  the  doorway. 
"She's  deaf,  poor  soul,  and  got  no  more 
sense  than  Gammer  Vangs  anyhow." 

It  was  in  fact  both  a  deaf  and  stupid  old 
woman  who,  when  Corsant  had  sat  dozing 
for  a  long  time  in  the  twilight,  came  and 
summoned  him  to  dinner.  He  ate  alone  in 
a  dark,  chilly  room,  at  the  head  of  a  long 
table  on  which  two  candles  burned  forlorn 
in  a  many-branched  candlestick,  like  a 
massive  silver  tree  bared  of  nearly  all  its 
leaves.  This  wintry  light  showed  him 
nothing  but  dusk,  outside  the  glossy  ex- 
panse of  polished  wood  where  his  knives 
and  forks  and  dishes  rested  on  their  reflec- 
tions, all  double,  as  though  floating  in  a 
pool.  The  china  was  old  and  good,  the  sil- 
ver worn  but  heavy,  fashioned  like  tools  for 
the  serious  work  of  many  generations.  The 
fish  slice,  he  thought,  would  have  served  to 
lay  bricks  with.  The  food,  plainly  cooked, 
had  substance  abounding;  and  a  pint  of 
excellent  claret,  well  warmed,  stood  at  his 
hand.  Yet  beyond  these  cheerful  solidities 
all  remained  in  shadow,  hovering,  unac- 
countable. Whenever  the  woman  ap- 
proached he  saw  her  as  a  hard-featured 
dame,  tough,  wiry  and  anxious,  with  little 
whiskered  warts  or  moles  dotting  her  face 
and  the  look  of  deafness  in  her  watchful 
eyes;  but  whenever  she  retired  the  dark- 
ness changed  her  silence  and  her  care  into 
something  grim.  She  seemed  to  haunt 
rather  than  to  attend  him. 


He  was  glad  when  the  meal  ended  and  ht 
could  seek  the  fire  again  in  his  own  room 
which  he  knew  so  well.  Another  great  silvei 
tree  stood  on  a  table  here.  It  was  full,  this 
one,  of  candles.  He  lighted  them  all,  am 
after  pacing  the  floor  for  pastime,  be 
thought  him  of  a  book.  The  volumes  oi 
the  shelves,  however,  he  found  to  be  chiefh 
collected  sermons  and  Latin  discourses  oi 
divinity.  Of  these  he  was  turning  th< 
pages  without  enthusiasm,  when  footstep 
crunched  on  gravel  under  the  windows. 

"That's  not  George." 

Bearing  the  candlestick,  he  went  to  thi 
front  door,  opened  it  and  peered  out. 

He  saw  only  a  bent  figure  hooded  ii 
waterproof  trudging  off  through  the  rair 
like  a  black  penitent.  It  was  their  dea 
woman  going  home  for  the  night.  Thf 
lamps  of  some  wagon  or  cart  awaiting  hei 
blinked  among  the  wet  leaves  by  the  gate 

Leonard  shut  himself  in  and  returned  t( 
his  fire.  The  noise  of  the  rain  continued 
was  now  and  again  swept  under  by  a  pro- 
longed rush  of  wind,  began  afresh,  droppec 
almost  to  silence  through  an  interval  ol 
calm,  and  so  went  on,  splashing  in  gusts  oi 
sunk  to  a  moody  drumming. 

"George  takes  his  time,"  thought  the 
young  man.  "  Must  have  gone  farther  thar 
he  intended." 

That  seemed  nothing  to  complain  of.  As, 
he  sat  alone  in  the  house,  Leonard  fell' 
thoroughly  contented,  even  luxurious  bj 
that  bright  hearth,  as  much  at  home  foi 
the  moment  as  though  he  belonged  there 
He  grew  warm  and  sleepy.  Whatever  mighl 
happen  later  would  be  fun.  Meantime  tc, 
bask  and  smoke  was  pleasant  enough. 

Yet  while  he  waited  a  slow  uneasiness 
crept  into  his  reverie.  It  was  not  appre 
hension;  it  certainly  was  not  boredom.  Hf 
could  neither  name  it  nor  shrug  it  (iff! 
There  might  have  been  a  new  sound  in  th( 
room;  but  if  so,  he  had  not  truly  heard  it 
There  might  have  been  a  vague  movement 
Once  or  twice  Leonard  turned  to  look  be 
hind  him.  Nothing  was  there  but  his  silve: 
burning  bush  of  candles,  and  above  then 
the  carven  Devil's  Nose  like  an  imp's  heat 
in  a  nightcap.  He  had  not  expected  any 
thing.  Nevertheless  he  acknowledged  th< 
nameless  fancy.  It  was  as  if  someone  stoot 
behind  him  waiting  to  speak  and,  when  h' 
turned,  was  gone. 

(to  be  concluded) 
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d  Underwear 
—Every  Time 

"Allen,"  the  name  of  the  Makers; 
their  personal  pledge  of  responsibility 
to  you;  and  "A"— the  standard  mark 
of  first  and  finest  grade. 

Today,  as  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
this  service  means  uniform  and  de- 
pendable value  — merchandise  direct 
from  the  Mills  to  the  Merchant. 

It  offers  the  full  range  of  weights 
and  sizes. 

Once  find  your  kind  of  'Allen  A," 
and  you  can  go  back  any  time  and 
get  exactly  the  same  kind.  You  know 
before  you  put  it  on  what  to  expect 
in  quality,  wear  and  comfort. 

The  pledge  of  the  Maker  behind 
the  word  of  the  Merchant  — a  service 
he  owes  both  to  himself  and  to  you. 


The  Same  Goo 
and  Hosiery- 


The  Maker's  Mark  of 
Identification  on 

"Allen  A"  Summer  Wear  and 
COOPER'S-BENNINGTON 

Spring  Needle  Underwear  for 

Men  and  Boys— all  the  wanted 
fabrics,  generous  and  casy/itting. 

BLACK  CAT  HOSIERY— 

Reinforced  —  Silk,  lisle,  wool, 
cotton,  for  Men,  Women  and 
Children. 


EVEN  the  man  who  is  most  careful 
in  buying  is  apt  to  take  his  deal- 
er's word  for  Underwear  and  Hosiery. 

Probably  the  dealer  feels  he  is  doing 
the  best  he  can. 

He  will  do  better,  merit  and  enjoy 
a  more  loyal  custom  — as  soon  as  he 
cleans  his  shelves  of  all  the  raffle  of 
odds  and  ends  and  mixture  of  brands, 
and  concentrates  on  the  standardized 
line  of  "Allen  A." 

Each  garment  of  the  celebrated 
4  Allen  A"  Summer  Wear,  COOPER'S- 
BENNINGTON  Spring  Needle  Under- 
wear and  BLACK  CAT  HOSIERY  now 

bears  the  Label  of  "Allen  A"— the 
mark  of  the  Maker's  identification 
and  responsibility. 


The  Allen  A  Company 

Kenosha,  Wisconsin 
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WHEREVER  there  are  electrical  dealers  and  stores  specializing  on 
quality  electrical  goods  will  be  found  motor -driven  appliances 
equipped  with  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors.  The  washing  machine,  vacuum 
cleaner  or  other  electrically  driven  device  can  render  satisfactory  service 
only  when  the  reliability  of  its  motor  is  assured.  Dealers  have  learned  that 
manufacturers  who  use  Robbins  &:  Myers  Motors  are  manufacturers  who 
build  their  products  on  a  quality  basis  throughout.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  R&M  Motors  have  largely  contributed  to  the  nation-wide  satis- 
faction enjoyed  in  countless  homes  through  quality  electrical  appliances. 

Robbins 

^  cMoiors 


i^Uade  in  Springfield,  Ohio  -  Brantford,  Ontario 


Cut  out 
this  panel 


Cut  out  the  panel  on  the  right,  paste  it  on  the  bathroom  wall,  and  keep 
a  suitable  cloth  and  a  can  of  Bon  Ami  Powder  in  the  bathroom. 

Then  it  will  be  easy  for  each  one  who  uses  the  tub  to  leave  it  always 
white  and  shining.  A  little  Bon  Ami  Powder  on  a  wet  cloth  removes 
that  obstinate  soapy  tidal  mark  in  a  single  easy  wipe. 

It  won't  scratch  or  roughen  the  delicate  enamel  as  coarse  scouring- 
materials  are  apt  to  do. 

Cake  or  Powder — whichever  you  prefer 


rT*HE  Bon  Ami  is  on 

the  shelf 

To  scrub  me  after  you 
scrub  yourself! 

Oh,  don't  forget  a 
friendly  rub 

For  Yours  Respect- 
fully, 

THE  TUB! 


'Hasn  'I 
scratched 
yet." 


At  house-cleaning  time, 
there's  nothing  equal  to 
Old  Dutch.  It  makes 
everything  spick-and- 
span  and  sanitary  — 
doors,  windows,  floors, 
walls,  fixtures,  utensils. 

The  quality  insures  econ- 
omy and  efficiency. 
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Barrett  Company, 

35  Wendell  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen: 

It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of 
ABERTHAW  to  serve  clients  whose  recognition 
of  quality  enoooraged  the  policy  of  maintain- 
ing highest  standards  in  constructions. 

In  fulfilment  of  this  policy  we 
have  been  greatly  assisted  by  our  sure  reliance 
upon  the  unvarying  grade  of  oertain  building 
materials,  -  among  them  those  of  the  Barrett 
Company.      Therefore,  whenever  possible,  we 
have  used  the  Barrett  Specification  roof. 

Yours  very  truly, 

ABERTHAW  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 


Bonded  for  20  and  10  Years 


Ritett  Lathe  &  11  j 
Grinder  Co.,  Ill 
Faneuil,  Mass. 
Roofer:    W.  J.Wll 
Maguire,  Bos-  1 
ton,  Mass. 

jElllll 


Singer  Mfg.  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Roofer:  Nonpareil 
Roofing  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Ultimate  Roof  Economy — 

PIONEER  exponents  of  the  "Cost  Plus"  system, 
the  great  Aberthaw  Construction  Company  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  have  for  years  refused  to  undertake 
work  on  a  competitive  price  basis.  For  they  believe 
that  ultimate  economy  is  far  more  important  than 
any  small  saving  in  first  cost  that  might  result  from 
employing  inferior  materials  and  methods. 

Barrett  Specification  Roofs  are  in  perfect  harmony 
with  such  a  policy.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
cover  all  these  "Aberthaw"  buildings. 

Like  all  leading  construction  companies,  Aberthaw 
knows  that  Barrett  Specification  Roofs  are  the  most 
durable,  the  most  economical  for  all  permanent  flat- 
roofed  buildings.  The  Barrett  Specification  insures 
the  use  of  roofing  materials  of  uniformly  high  quality, 
applied  in  proper  quantities  and  by  approved  methods. 

The  Barrett  Specification  Type  "AA"  20-Year 
Bonded  Roof  represents  the  most  permanent  roof 
covering  it  is  possible  to  construct,  and  while  we 
bond  it  for  20  years  only,  we  can  name  many  roofs 
of  this  type  that  have  been  in  service  over  40  years 
and  are"  still  in  good  condition. 

Where  the  character  of  the  building  does  not 
justify  a  roof  of  such  extreme  length  of  service  we 
recommend  the  Barrett  Specification  Type  "A"  Roof 
bonded  for  10  years.  Both  roofs  are  built  of  the  same 
high  grade  materials,  the  only  difference  being  in  the 
quantity  used. 

Before  specifying  or  closing  contract  for  a  Barrett 
Specification  Bonded  Roof,  be  sure  to  read  carefully 
all  the  stipulations  in  the  specifications. 

Full  details  regarding  these  Bonded  Roofs  and  copies 
of  the  Barrett  Specifications  sent  free  on  request. 
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As  great  a  help 

as  running  Water 


TRYING  to  keep  house  without  P  and  G  The  White  Naphtha  Soap  would 
seem  as  hard  to  the  up-to-date  housekeeper  as  having  to  pump  all  her  water 
from  an  old-fashioned  well. 

This  new-idea  soap  takes  much  of  the  drudgery  out  of  housework.  It  washes  and 
cleans  faster  and  easier  than  ordinary  naphtha  soaps  and  ordinary  white  laundry 
soaps  because  it  combines  all  the  good  qualities  of  naphtha  soap  and  of  high  grade 
white  laundry  soap. 

Try  it  in  the  laundry.  See  the  clothes  come  dazzling  white  without  boiling  and 
without  hard  rubbing.  Try  it  in  the  dish-pan.  See  how  utensils  and  dishes  shine. 
Try  it  in  the  scrub-pail.  See  how  quickly  its  rich,  thick  suds  absorb  dirt  from 
walls  and  woodwork,  windows  and  floors. 

Use  it  for  all  your  work.  It  will  save  your  time,  your  strength,  your  muscles,  your 
hands,  your  clothes  and  everything  it  cleans. 

Not  merely  a  white  laundry  soap; 
Not  merely  a  naphtha  soap; 
But  the  best  features  of  both,  combined. 


Made  by  the 
manufacturers  of 
Ivory  Soap 


Look  for  the  blue 
and  white  wrapper 


and Q-THE  WHITE  NAPHTHA  SOAP 
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Testimony  taken  by  the  Senate  Immigration  Com- 
nittee  in  hearings  on  the  Johnson  Bill  prohibiting 
mmigration  for  one  year  has  failed  to  prove  the  ex-  w 
stence  of  an  emergency,  according  to  senators  who 

nalyzed  evidence  submitted  by  more  than  thirty  witnesses.  One  member  said  that  the  bill 
.vould  be  sidetracked  until  the  emergency  could  be  proved. — Cable  dispatch,  January  H,  1921. 


EMERGENCIES  are  frequently  determined  by  the  point  of  view.  A  small 
American  city  which  wakes  up  one  morning  to  find  itself  with  two  hundred 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  and  fifty  cases  of  diphtheria  on  its 
hands  is  very  apt — in  view  of  the  emergency — to  throw 
a  series  of  epileptic  fits,  froth  largely  at  the  mouth  with  fright  "." 
and  disinfect  everything  from  the  ornamental  weather  vane  on  - 
the  church  to  the  pyramidal  pile  of  iron  can-  CJ. 
non  balls  on  the  front  lawn  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
Hall.  By  these  and  other  protective  measures 
the  epidemic  is  arrested  and  the  emergency 
dies  a  sudden  and  enthusiastic  death. 

Around  the  middle  of  January,  1921, 1  had 
occasion  to  investigate  the  state  of  affairs  in  a 
Polish  town  which  had  a  population  of  8000. 
There  were  a  number  of  cases  of  typhus  in 
the  town.  The  residents  them- 
selves didn't  know  how  many,  but 
they  thought  the  number  would 
be  about  three  hundred.   That  j- 
number,  according  to  them, 
wasn't  worth  considering.  Ty- 
phus, like  the  poor,  they  had 
always  with  them.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  diphtheria  and  scar- 
let fever  in  the  town.  The  resi- 
dents couldn't  tell  me  exactly 
how  much;  but  there  were  several 
hundred  cases.  Nothing  serious, 
they  insisted;  only  a  few  hundred. 


Less  than  three  miles  away  there  was  another 
town,  they  explained,  where  things  were  worse. 
Practically  every  family  in  that  town  had  at 
least  one  case  of  typhus  in  it.   Up  to  the  norfh  and  northeast  there  was  cholera;  but  it 
hadn't  reached  town — yet.   No  emergency  existed  for  the  people  of  that  town,  in  their 
judgment.   For  them  typhus  and  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  were  old  stories.  Each 
year  a  certain  number  of  people  had  to  have  them  and  a  certain  number  had  to  die 
of  them,  just  as  part  of  the  potato  crop  had  to  freeze  in  the  ground.    Sickness  was  a 
part  of  the  scheme  of  things.    The  person  who  suggested  to  them  that  they 
were  confronted  by  an  emergency  would  have  been  responsible  for  a  number 
of  cracked  lips.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  perpetual  emergency  existed  for  them. 
In  the  same  way  the  Unitad  States  has  been  confronted  by  an  immigration 
emergency  for  years.   Starting  around  1880  the  immigrants 
who  swarmed  into  the  United  States  were  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent breed  from  the  people  who  had  discovered  the  country, 
colonized  it,  made  its  laws  and  developed  it.  These  new  and 
different  people  came  in  waves,  like  the  waves  of  an  endlessly 
rising  tide.  Occasional  waves  fell  short  of  preceding  waves; 
but  in  general  they  surged  to  higher  and  higher  levels.  In 
the  year  1905  more  than  a  million  of  them 
came — more  than  forty  army  divisions.  It 
was  the  same  in  1906.    In  1907  the  wave 
surged  over  the  million-and-a-quarter  mark. 
In  the  ten  years  which  ended  June  30,  1914, 
more  than  ten  millions  of  these  people  had 
entered  the  United  States.  They  sank  natu- 
rally into  the  slums  and  the  foreign  settle- 
ments; for  the  great  percentage  of  them  had 
always  lived  in  either  city  or  agricultural 
slums,  and  practically  all  of  them  had 
come  to  America  to  make  as  much 
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money  as  they  could  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible;  so 
they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  comfort  and  cleanliness  and 
everything  else  to  the  making  of  money.  American  laborers 
could  not  compete  with  them.  America  was  protected 
from  the  dumping  of  cheap  foreign  goods  on  her  markets, 
but  not  from  the  dumping  of  cheap  foreign  labor.  America 
was  protected — theoretically — from  the  physical  diseases 
so  prevalent  in  Europe,  but  not  from  the  far  more  prevalent 
European  unrest  and  class  hatred  and  political  ignorance. 
Instead  of  being  a  great  melting  pot — which  it  was  prior 
to  1880  because  of  the  similarity  of  the  early  Nordic 
immigrants — America  had  largely  become  the  dumping 
ground  for  the  world's  human  riffraff,  who  couldn't  make 
a  living  in  their  own  countries. 

These  statements  have  been  frequently  repeated;  but 
the  repetition  is  necessary  because  of  the  peculiar  success 
of  unrestricted  immigrationists  in  making  America  believe 
that  all  prewar  immigration  was  the  same,  and  that  be- 
cause it  was  permitted  before  the  war  it  should  be  permitted 
to  the  same  extent  forever.  There  was  not,  even  during 
the  ten  years  before  the  war,  a  single  argument  favoring 
the  continuation  of  immigration  which  was  based  on  the 
best  interests  of  America.  Every  argument  in  behalf  of 
unrestricted  immigration  favored  special  alien  interests 
and  special  industrial  interests. 

Emigration  since  the  war  from  the  great  European 
emigration  centers  presents  all  the  evils  of  the  prewar 
immigration  plus  several  brand-new  evHs.  Practically 
every  reliable  American  who  has  seen  European  emigra- 
tion at  its  principal  sources  will  vouch  for  the  truth  of  my 
assertion. 

It  will  be  vouched  for  by  newspaper  men,  by  consuls, 
by  military  attaches,  by  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Government  sent  to  Europe  for  purposes  of  obser- 
vation, by  the  employes  of  steamship  lines,  by  United 
States  public  health  officials,  by  the  representatives 
of  purely  American  relief  organizations,  by  business 
men  who  are  not  racially  affiliated  with  the  undesir- 
able emigrants,  and  by  legations  and  embassies  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Inundation  From  Poland 

CERTAIN  persons  who  have  seen  European  emi- 
gration at  its  sources  will  deny  my  statements. 
These  persons  will  be  the  officials  of  steamship  lines, 
a  few  large  employers  of  labor,  and  the  representatives 
of  organizations  which  have  special  racial  connections 
in  Europe. 

All  these  persons  will  deny  them  for  the  same 
reasons  that  a  whisky  manufacturer  fights  any  legis- 
lation which  tends  to  cut  down  the  consumption  of 
whisky.  The  whisky  manufacturer  may  be  sincere  in 
his  attitude  on  the  drink  question;  he  may  actually 
believe  that  whisky  is  a  food,  an  elevator  of  ideals,  a 
benefit  to  the  human  race.  The  advocates  of  unre- 
stricted immigration  may  also  be  sincere;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  they  get  the  money  while  America  suffers. 

When  any  American  who  has  not  seen  European 
emigration  at  its  source  is  engaged  in  the  weighty 
occupation  of  analyzing  the  testimony  of  witnesses  in 
respect  of  immigration  he  might  do  worse  than  feed 
into  his  analyzer  the  affiliations 
and  the  qualifications  of  those 
who  bear  witness.  American 
consuls,  American  diplomatic 
officers,  government  observers 
and  American  newspaper  men 
are  in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  accurate  and  unbiased 
information  for  the  guidance  of 
the  American  Government  and 
the  American  people.  They  are 
trained  to  gather  facts  and  to 
draw  deductions,  and  they  are 
selected  for  their  ability  to  do  so. 
These  people  are  universally  and 
whole-heartedly  agreed  that  im- 
migration as  it  exists  to-day  is 
a  menace  to  the  well-being  of 
America,  that  an  emergency  of 
a  most  serious  nature  confronts 
and  will  continue  to  confront 
the  nation  until  immigration  is 
intelligently  and  energetically 
restricted  and  selected,  and  that 
the  persons  in  America  who  wish 
and  permit  it  to  continue  are,  to 
put  it  crudely  and  bluntly,  either 
pitifully  uninformed  as  to  con- 
ditions or  are  suffering  from 
warped  judgment  and  severely 
twisted  Americanism  or  are  just 
plain  crazy.  If  in  their  agree- 
ment they  are  wrong  they  are 
the  largest  body  of  trained  ob- 
servers which  was  ever  mistaken  The  Beginning  of 
on  any  subject  whatever.                      tcan  consulate  in 


If  they  who  have  watched  emigration  from  Europe  at 
its  sources  are  wrong,  then  those  testimony  analyzers  in 
America  are  correct  who  declare  that  no  immigration 
emergency  exists.  Otherwise  the  testimony  analyzers  are 
so  far  wrong  that  their  cylinders  obviously  need  to  be 
rebored  and  new  floats  should  be  placed  in  their  carburet- 
ors, while  a  careful  examination  should  be  made  for  the 
short  circuit  which  certainly  exists  in  their  starting  and 
lighting  systems. 

The  largest  emigration  center  in  Northern  Europe  since 
the  war  has  been  Warsaw,  the  capital  of  Poland,  where 
50,000  visas  were  granted  by  the  American  consulate  to 
bearers  of  Polish  passports  during  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 30,  1920.  Later  the  consulate  improved  its  facilities 
for  handling  emigrants,  and  during  1921  it  will  grant  at 
least  one  hundred  thousand  American  visas  to  the  holders 
of  Polish  passports.  These  numbers  of  course  do  not  include 
the  large  number  of  people  who  have  traveled  from  Poland 
to  America  on  false  passports,  forged  American  visas,  and 
counterfeit  American  ten-dollar  consular-fee  stamps. 

The  visas  granted  by  the  American  consulate  are  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  number  that  it  would  have  to  grant 
if  all  those  who  wanted  to  go  to  America  were  given  visas. 

The  Warsaw  consulate  works  on  visas  from  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
Polish  emigration  authorities  would  like  to  have  it  work 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  instead  of  six  hours,  so  that 
Poland  can  get  rid  of  her  surplus  population,  which  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  one  million.  This  is  not  my  estimate 
nor  the  estimate  of  the  Polish  Government,  but  the  esti- 
mate of  Dr.  Dana  Durand,  a  distinguished  economist,  a 
former  director  of  the  United  States  Census,  and  technical 
food  adviser  to  the  Polish  Government  for  the  Hoover 
Mission  to  Poland. 


the  Dally  Line  of  Emigrants  Seeking  A  merlcan  Visas  at  the  Visa  Office  of  the  Amer- 
Warsaw.   About  IOOO  Apply  Every  Day.   A bove  —  Passport  Applicants  In  Warsaw 


I  had  a  long  talk  in  January,  1921,  with  the  Polish  Com- 
missioner of  Emigration  and  his  assistant.  They  declared 
firmly  and  uncompromisingly  that  America,  for  humani- 
tarian reasons,  was  morally  obligated  to  admit  every  person 
who  has  a  relative  in  America.  This  is  pure  flapdoodle. 
From  1905  to  1914,  inclusive,  more  than  ten  million  aliens, 
mostly  from  Central  and  Southeastern  Europe,  emigrated 
to  America.  They  came  largely  from  the  lowest  layers  of 
society;  and  in  these  lowest  layers  one  invariably  finds  the 
largest  families.  Each  one  of  those  ten  million  aliens  who 
emigrated  to  America  had,  at  an  absurdly  low  estimate, 
ten  relatives  left  in  Europe.  If  for  humanitarian  reasons 
we  must  take  in  a  million  or  two  millions  for  Poland,  we 
must  also  take  in  a  large  slice  of  the  population  of  Serbia; 
three  quarters  of  a  million  Greeks;  a  million  and  a  half 
Italians;  a  couple  of  millions  from  Rumania,  Hungary  and 
the  Ukraine;  and  enormous  numbers  of  other  physically 
and  financially  wrecked  people  of  Central  Europe. 

Poor  in  Mil  But  Relatives 

WE  ARE  not  obligated  to  take  in  these  people  any  more 
than  we  are  obligated  to  dig  half  of  the  unexploded 
shell  out  of  the  battlefields  of  Europe  and  bury  them  in  our 
own  farmlands  for  our  own  plowshares  and  harrows  to  ex- 
plode. It  would,  of  course,  be  a  nice  thing  to  do;  but  only 
a  madman  would  suggest  it.  Yet  the  continuance  of  the 
present  immigration  is  a  far  more  evil  thing  for  America 
than  the  planting  of  a  few  million  unexploded  shell  would 
ever  be.  That  is  why  our  consuls  and  diplomats  and  ob- 
servers in  Europe  keep  moaning  that  the  people  who  are 
allowing  immigration  to  continue  must  be  crazy. 

Advocates  of  unrestricted  immigration  frequently  state 
flatly,  and  always  imply,  that  present-day  emigration  from 
Europe  is  entirely  wives  to  husbands  or  vice  versa,  and 
children  to  parents  or  vice  versa.  This  is  erroneous 
and  misleading.  Our  immigration  for  the  past  thirty 
years  has  always  been  an  immigration  of  relatives, 
because  of  the  inexhaustible  European  relative  crop. 
The  beet  crop  may  fall  down  with  a  thud,  the  potato 
crop  may  freeze,  the  whisker  crop  may  be  weak  and 
backward;  but  the  relative  crop  has  always  flourished 
and  will  always  continue  to  flourish  in  Europe  with  a 
luxuriance  that  will  make  the  green  bay  tree,  long 
noted  for  its  flourishing  powers,  look  like  a  wilted 
lettuce  leaf.  This  fact  was  determined  years  ago  by 
the  United  States  Immigration  Commission.  The  rel- 
atives in  America  advertised  in  their  letters  the  soft 
jobs  that  were  to  be  had;  and  the  relatives  promptly 
came  across,  as  one  might  say.  There  is  nothing  about 
the  present-day  immigration  which  demands  any  ex- 
cess of  sympathy  or  any  rush  of  sentimentality  to  the 
head. 

The  figures  of  the  Warsaw  consulate  for  late  1920 
and  early  1921  show  that  of  all  the  visas  granted,  12.7 
per  cent  were  granted  to  persons  going  to  husbands  or 
wives;  16.2  per  cent  were  going  to  parents — and  of 
these  very  few  were  minors;  9.3  per  cent  were  parents 
going  to  children;  43.3  per  cent  were  going  to  brothers 
and  sisters;  16.7  per  cent  were  going  to  cousins,  uncles 
and  aunts;  and  1.8  per  cent  were  going  to  such  dis- 
tant relatives  that  one  needed  a  telescope  to  discover 
the  relationship.  In  most  cases 
the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
going  are  not  citizens  of  the 
United  State;-.  A  small  per- 
centage have  their  first  papers— 
a  step  toward  citizenship  which 
is  only  too  often  not  completed. 
There  is  no  adequate  humani- 
tarian, economic  or  moral  reason 
why  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  admit  the  cousins, 
brothers,  sisters,  nieces  and 
nephews  of  noncitizens — or  any- 
body else,  either  —  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  competent  authori- 
ties, they  are  undesirable.  This 
is  exactly  the  opinion  of  compe- 
tent authorities — except  that 
few  of  them  would  phrase  it  so 
conservatively. 

The  type  of  passport  in  use 
in  Poland  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  unloading  of  a  surplus  of 
undesirable  population.  It  is 
not  a  passport  at  all,  as  we  un- 
derstand it,  but  merely  an  iden- 
tity card.  It  asks  no  courtesies 
for  the  bearer;  and  in  a  major- 
ity of  cases  it  even  fails  to  state 
his  nationality  or  citizenship. 
In  repeated  instances  persons 
have  come  to  the  American  con- 
sulate with  Polish  passports 
which  gave  the  nationality  of 
the  bearers  as  Ruthenian  or 
(Continued  on  Page  86) 
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rHE  Personal  column  of  the  Pacific  Daily  Adver- 
tiser isn't,  as  a  rule,  expansive.  Not  that  Honolulu  is 
of  necessity  a  place  where  every  prospect  pleases  and 
an  has  nothing  to  be  personal  about;  rather,  it  just  isn't 
me,  somehow.  The  town  isn't  large  enough. 
One  couldn't  beg  M.  or  N.  to  meet  one  at  the  corner  of 
jrt  and  Beretania,  Thursday  at  five  P.M.,  all  is  for- 
ven — because  an  amused  and  interested  reading  public 
Duld  probably  be  there  to  assist  at  the  reconciliation; 
id  Fort  and  Beretania — engine  house  on  one  corner,  hats 
id  gowns  on  another,  Japanese  flower  shop  on  the  third 
id  electrical  appliances  on  the  fourth — would  likely  not 
and  the  strain. 

Personals,  therefore,  confines  itself  usually  to  some  such 
ittering  generality  as: 

If  you  are  in  search  of  a  job,  place  a  Situation  Wanted  ad  on 
is  page  at  a  cent  and  a  half  a  word  and  assure  yourself  em- 
oyment. 

r: 

ASTRA — Fifty  years'  occult  experience — consult  her  about 
e  thing  that's  worrying  you. 

Interesting,  no  doubt,  but  nothing  to  write  home  about, 
i  the  saying  goes. 

Which  is  why,  on  a  morning  in  April,  Daniel  Culpepper 
hase,  lingering  over  the  later  fragments  of  his  toast, 
raining  his  coffee  cup  and  savoring  the  last  agreeable 
umbs  of  his  bacon,  with  the  paper  propped  between  him 
id  the  sugar  bowl,  read,  screwed  up  his  fine  brown  eyes, 
id  read  again. 

Upon  the  second  reading  he  observed  to  himself  "By 
id!"  and  stroked  his  just-shaven  chin  with  a  reflective 
irefinger.  He  looked  out  of  the  window— he  breakfasted 
i  a  cottage  which  he  shared  with  two  other  young  men 
ist  across  the  road  from  the  Seaside  Hotel — and  received 

pleasant  composite  impression  of  blue  sky,  feathery- 
>pped  palm  trees  and  flaunting  hibiscus  hedges.  He  looked 
ack  at  Personals,  and  there  it  was,  like  a  despairing  shriek 
i  the  midst  of  a  book  agent's  monologue. 

"It's  real — fast  enough!"  muttered  Chase. 

The  paragraph  which  had  startled  him  out  of  his  accus- 
>med  calm  lay  directly  under  the  Personals  heading.  It 
:ad— even  upon  the  third  reading: 

A  YOUNG  lady  far  from  home  and  somewhat  lonesome  for  a 
regular  fellow"  will  be  phased  to  receive  an  invitation  to 

ne  with  some  lon"some  man.  Object,  friendship  at  least, 
ddreaa  Miss  V.  C.  L.,  care  Advertiser. 

"Now  what   "  said  Chase  to  himself  very  softly; 

roke  off  and  finished  as  before:  "  Hy  gad !" 

He  clipped  the  thing  from  the  paper  and  put  it  in  his 
ocketbook.  Then  he  rang  for  a  boy  and  had  his  breakfast 
■ay  removed.  After  which,  hands  sunk  deep  in  his  trous- 
rs  pockets,  Chase  roamed  restively  about  his  bedroom 
nd  whistled  delicately  to  himself.  Once  he  stopped  before 
is  typewriter,  which,  veiled  and  hooded  like  some  dark 
oddess,  squatted  silent  upon  a  table  of  ancient  pine, 
waiting  its  hour. 

"  H'm  !"  said  Chase.  "Let  me  seel"  Then  he  took  up 
is  prowl  again. 

The  personal  had  aroused  that  sweetly  ravening  force  in 
im  which  he  called  his  imagination  and  by  which    for  he 


was  a  determined  quill  driver — he  made  his  living.  One 
means  to  say  he  had  published  a  few  stories — and  meant 
to  publish  others.  Romance  was  his  strong  suit,  and  the 
young  lover  his  best  medium  of  expression.  He  could  see 
an  aching  heart  in  a  laundry  bill,  and  a  love  scene  in  any 
landscape  set  with  one  male  and  one  female.  What  made 
this  faculty  of  his  extraordinary  was  that  personally  Dan- 
iel Culpepper  Chase  was  a  fastidious  idealist,  and  had  never 
yet  lost  his  head  over  any  woman  younger  than  Helen  of 
Troy.  Give  him  a  lilac-scented  handkerchief  or  a  little 
gray  glove  and  he  was  off  like  a  hound  on  a  scent — but 
professionally  only. 

In  the  present  instance  he  could  see  Miss  V.  C.  L.  as 
clearly  as  if  she  stood  before  him.  Her  pathetic  little 
appeal  for  friendship  at  least  was  music  to  his  ears.  He 
gloated  over  the  charming  sadness  of  her  lonely  state  as  if 
it  had  been  a  flower.  That  the  paragraph  was  none  too 
well  phrased  made  it  all  the  more  genuine;  helped  it  cut 
the  deeper.  There  was  the  human  touch !  There,  if  you 
please,  was  the  kind  of  thing  art  simply  couldn't  repro- 
duce— except  by  the  hand  of  a  master. 

"A  young  lady  far  from  home" — did  it  put  a  lump  in 
your  throat  or  didn't  it?  "Lonesome  for  a  'regular  fel- 
low'"— the  ineffable  wistfulness  of  that  cheap  little  bit  of 
slang !  "  Will  be  pleased  to  receive  an  invitation  to  dine  " — 
the  significant  touch  of  formality;  as  if  Miss  V.  C.  L. 
warned  all  applicants:  "I  may  be  lonesome,  but  I'm  a 
lady— and  I  like  to  be  treated  like  one— remember!" 

"While  I'm  milling  around  with  this  some  other  chap's 
probably  writing  her  a  letter,"  said  Chase  suddenly,  half 
aloud. 

He  sat  down  to  his  table  and  bent  a  serious  brow  above 
the  task.   His  first  effort  he  tore  up  and  threw  away. 

"Too  nicely  put  by  half.  It  wants  to  be  the  same  sort 
of  thing  that  hers  is.  She'll  shy  off  if  she  thinks  I'm  not 
her  own  kind." 

The  second,  with  an  amendment  or  so,  survived.  In  it 
he  wrote  briefly,  yet  convincingly,  upon  plain  paper  in  a 
slightly  commercial-appearing  envelope: 

My  dear  Minx  V.  C.  L. :  I  read  your  personal  in  this  morn- 
ing's paper,  and  if  being  a  lonesome  man  will  get  me  in,  I'm  it. 
As  for  the  "regular  fellow"-  if  you  don't  think  I'm  that  you 
can  always  turn  down  my  second  invitation. 

I  hereby  submit  the  first:  Will  you  eat  dinner  with  me, 
to-morrow  -  that's  Wednesday  night  at  any  place  you  want  — 
any  time  you  Hay?  Object,  friendship  at  least.  I  feel  us  if  I'd 
gotten  money  from  home.  I've  felt  that  way  ever  since  I  found 
you  in  the  morning  paper.  This  sure  is  a  lonesome  town  for  a 
stray  man.  I  won't  be  able , to  settle  to  anything  till  I  hear 
from  you.  Address  me  Chase,  care  Advertiser.  I  am  yours 
very  truly. 

"Rather  good,  I'd  say!"  said  Chase  cheerfully  upon 
rereading  it. 

lie  took  it  down  to  tin-  post  office  and  mailed  it  in  person 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  Miss  V.  C.  L.'s  reply  would  be 
forthcoming  in  time  for  Wednesday  night. 

After  which  he  settled  with  no  trouble  at  all  to  a  hard 
day's  work,  with  a  swim  and  a  new  book  at  the  end  of  it. 

Next  morning  on  his  way  to  the  daily  grind  he  collected 
from  the  Advertiser  office  a  small  square  envelope  of 
significant  mauve,  addressed  in  a  small  and  careful  back- 
hand: "Chase— care  Advertiser." 


It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  heart  of  the  re- 
cipient turned  over — even  that  it  fluttered — but  he  did 
rake  open  the  flap  with  a  compelling  forefinger,  after  an 
instinctive  glance  at  the  four  points  of  the  compass  to  see 
that  his  little  flyer  in  romance  was  unobserved.  Re- 
assured, he  read,  sniffing  sharply  meanwhile  to  be  aware  if 
the  mauve  paper  carried  any  hint  of  scent,  which  it  dis- 
creetly didn't: 

Dear  Mr.  Chase :  I  will  be  in  the  Young  Hotel  lobby  at  half 
past  six  Wednesday  evening.  I  liked  your  letter.  You  sound 
worthwhile  and  interesting.  It  isn't  everybody  that's  both. 
I  will  wear  a  white  skirt  and  waist  and  a  dark-blue  sweater,  also 
a  dark-blue  sailor  hat.  I  will  wear  a  little  bunch  of  pansies  on 
my  sweater  so  you  can  know  me.  Not  many  people  wear 
pansies  out  here. 

We  can  settle  where  to  eat  after  I  meet  you.  I  will  admit  I 
feel  a  little  excited  myself.  It  gets  so  tiresome  eating  with  only 
other  women.  And  the  Y.  W.,  while  safe,  is  not  like  your  own 
parlor  with  a  fire  in  the  grate  and  corn  popping  or  something. 

I  was  afraid  after  I  put  that  personal  in  the  paper  that  maybe 
I  was  taking  an  awful  chance.  But  I  believe  now  it's  going  to 
turn  out  all  right.  I  wanted  a  friend,  that's  all;  and  it  looks 
like  I  might  have  found  him.  Please  come  up  and  speak  to  me 
as  soon  as  you're  sure  it's  me.  I  will  be  waiting. 

Then  the  amazing  part  of  it;  she  was  very  truly  his, 
Virginia  Carter  Lee ! 

Daniel  Culpepper  Chase  turned  the  letter  about  and 
about  and  read  it  over  twice. 

He  came,  you  see,  from  that  part  of  the  country  where  a 
name  like  Virginia  Carter  Lee  was  as  good  as  a  jeweled 
order  on  the  breast;  where  it  raised  up  glamorous  visions 
of  high-headed  ladies  in  hoop  skirts  and  flounces,  with  soft 
curls  shadowing  softer  necks,  of  family  portraits  and 
family  silver  and  lofty-branched  family  trees;  a  part  of 
the  country  where  lonesome  young  ladies  did  not  put  per- 
sonals in  the  paper  asking  lonesome  men  to  invite  them  to 
dine,  but  sat  about  and  waited  the  glance  of  fate  as  a  lady 
should,  and  if  fate  never  glanced  their  way  just  slid  into 
a  sere  and  yellow  spinsterhood,  unfortunately  perhaps,  but 
nevertheless  in  complete  accord  with  all  the  bienwances. 

That  was  what  Virginia  Carter  Lee,  as  a  name,  suggested 
to  Daniel  Culpepper  Chase. 

That  she  should  be  asking  him  to  como  up  and  speak  to 
her  without  an  introduction;  that  she  should  be  asking 
him  to  know  her  by  a  dark-blue  sweater  and  hat,  with  a 
white  skirt  and  waist  — by  the  way,  Virginia  Carter  Lee,  it 
seemed  vaguely  to  Mr.  Chase,  would  have  called  the  thing 
a  blouse,  wouldn't  she?— that  she  was  going  to  wear 
pansies  to  show  him  who  she  was  

If  it  had  been  Mamie  Delaney  <>r  Maisie  Smith  or  even 
(Jladys  Delorme  all  well  and  good!  Hut  Virginia  Carter 
Lee!  Daniel  Culpepper  had  an  odd  shamed  feeling  that 
he  was  assisting  at  t  he  betrayal  of  his  great-grandaunt,  or 
something  of  the  sort.  One  didn't  make  clandestine,  un- 
introduced  appointments  with  ladies  of  either  the  Carter 
or  the  Lee  family.  Generations  rose  up  within  him  and 
snobbishly  flouted  t  he  thought. 

In  answer  to  which  generations  Daniel  Culpepper,  who 
was,  after  all,  of  the  present  day  and  age,  had  his  gray  suit 
pressi'd,  selected  a  new  black  tie,  congratulated  himself 
that  his  panama  was  just  back  from  the  cleaner's — and 
advanced  upon  the  Young  Hotel  at  half  after  six  to  the 
moment. 
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A  true  lover  is  early  at  a  rendezvous,  a  philanderer  is 
late— cleverly  so— Daniel  Culpepper  was  neither.  In 
search  of  data  rather;  an  artist  with  an  eye  to  material. 

The  lobby  was  reasonably  crowded.  Here  an  officer  in 
flawless  white  with  an  eye  divided  between  the  evening 
paper  and  the  elevator;  there  a  little  group  of  business 
men,  parting  with  uninteresting  briskness;  a  woman  meet- 
ing her  husband  for  dinner;  a  tourist  or  so;  a  tidy  little 
Japanese  nurse  with  a  pair  of  unruly  children  in  tow;  over 
in  the  far  corner,  at  the  writing  table  next  the  window,  a 
slim  girl  in  a  white  skirt  and  blouse,  a  dark-blue  sweater,  a 
dark-blue  sailor  hat,  a  knot  of  purple  and  yellow  flowers — 
pansies,  of  course.  Virginia  Carter  Lee;  that  saw  itself, 
at  once. 

She  was  writing  something  when  Chase  first  saw  her. 
She  finished  it  while  he  looked,  read  through  the  sheet, 
folded  it,  put  it  in  an  envelope,  addressed,  sealed  and 
stamped  it  with  businesslike  directness. 

"Stenographer,  most  likely,"  said  the  watcher  to  him- 
self. He  saw  that  she  licked  envelope  instead  of  stamp, 
and  added  amusedly,  "Dainty,  too." 

After  which  he  walked  over  to  the  table  by  the  window, 
removed  his  hat  from  his  uncommonly  well-shaped  head 
and  

He  didn't  speak  first,  although  the  words  were  on  his 
lips,  very  nearly.  She  looked  at  him,  stood  up  and  held 
out  her  hand— slender,  white  and  cool-fingered,  nicely 
manicured,  no  rings. 

"Hello,"  said  she.  "Haven't  been  waiting  long,  have 
you?" 

He  realized  instantly  that  this  especial  handful  of  dust 
was  intended  for  the  eyes  of  a  portly  female  in  green  and 
brown,  occupying  a  chair  which  like  herself  was  buxomly 
upholstered,  just  behind  them. 

"Ah,  no,"  said  Daniel  Culpepper  Chase  politely. 

An  interesting  gleam  came  into  his  clear  brown  eyes.  He 
thought  to  himself  that  the  thing  promised  well.  Virginia 
Carter  Lee  knew  her  way  about;  would  not  make  him 
conspicuous,  so  to  speak,  in  any  company. 

Her  hair  was  burnt  yellow  and  her  eyes  were  gray — 
rubbed  in  with  a  smutty  finger — not  a  Virginian  combi- 
nation, that ! 

He  added  at  once,  "  Don't  hurry.  Weren't  you  finishing 
a  letter  or  something?" 

She  held  it  up,  blank  side  next  him. 

"Done.  I'll  mail  it  before  we  go." 

There  was  a  mail  box  next  the  elevator.  They  crossed  to 
it.  Virginia  Carter  Lee  dropped  in  her  letter.  It  rattled 
and  slid  to  the  bottom. 

"That's  that!"  said  she,  turning  away  with  a  sigh  of 
relief.  "I'm  resigning  my  job.  Horrid  feeling — in  case  you 
don't  know  it.  Well — where  do  we  go  from  here?" 

"Why  go— from  here?"  asked  Chase. 

He  indicated  the  dining  room  with  a  look.  His  forbears 
had  worn  ruffles  and  carried  rapiers.  There  was  still  some- 
thing of  that  about  him  in  his  relations  with  all  women— a 
kind  of  caressing  courtesy,  unessential  but  charming. 

"Eat  here?  Not  much!"  said  the  girl  with  the 
ghost  of  a  chuckle.  "Something  not  so  swanky,  if 
you  please.  No  cover  charge,  if  you  know  what  I 
mean.  What's  the  matter  with  the  Seaside?" 

They  were  crossing  the  lobby  once 
more  on  their  way  to  the  door. 

Chase  reflected  fleetly  that  bringing 
romance  back  to  one's  own  domicile 
and  dining  on  one's  personal  doorstep, 
as  it  were,  might  have  its  drawbacks; 
nevertheless  there  didn't  seem 
anything  to  offer  again  t  it. 

He  said  vaguely,  "You  like 
the  Seaside?  " 

"Hike  being  next  the  ocean," 
she  told  him.  "I  like  to  see  the 
stars  reflected  in  my 
soup — and  all  that." 

"What!"  said  Daniel 
Culpepper  amazedly. 

She  shied  off  at  once 
from  his  open  surprise 
at  her  nonsensical 
phrase. 

"I  mean  I'm  sort  of 
tired  and  there'll  be  a 
breeze  out  there." 

"Shall  I  get  a  car?" 
he  inquired. 

"Absolutely!"  re- 
joined Virginia  Carter 
Lee.  "  Honolulu  Rapid 
Transit."  She  steered 
him  past  a  taxi  stand 
with  a  firm  finger  on  his 
coat  sleeve. 

"  What  do  you  think  this  is,  anyway?"  she  demanded 
of  him  humorously.   "Christmas  or  birthday?" 

When  they  had  come  by  means  of  a  leisurely  street- 
car ride  to  the  Seaside  and  settled  themselves  at  a 
small  intimate  table  near  the  edge  of  the  open-air  dining 


room,  with  the  Pacific  breathing  hoarsely  not  a  hundred 
yards  away  and  all  the  stars  of  heaven  glinting  drowsily 
through  the  upper  dark,  she  put  her  elbows  on  the  coarse 
white  cloth,  dropped  her  chin  in  her  cupped  hands  and 
looked  at  him  long  and  earnestly. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  said  in  the  cool  soft  voice  that  ap- 
peared to  be  not  her  least  characteristic,  "I've  been  won- 
dering all  day  just  what  sort  of  man  would  answer  a  thing 
like  that." 

"Like  what?" 

"  Don't  stall !  You  know  perfectly  well  what  I  mean. 
Like  that  ad  I  put  in  the  paper."  She  added,  level-eyed 
and  meditative,  "You've  prob'ly  been  just  as  busy  won- 
dering what  poor  little  nut  of  a  girl  put  it  there  in  the  first 
place." 

That  came  so  near  the  outline  of  Daniel  Culpepper's 
wonderings  that  he  only  smiled  disarmingly. 

"Won't  you  have  bread?"  he  murmured  warily. 

She  was  prettier  than  he  had  thought  at  first  glance. 
Irreproachably  clean  and  self-respecting.  Too  self-reliant, 
if  anything.  He  liked  'em  with  a  suggestion  of  helpless- 
ness, which  she  certainly  hadn't.  No  accent — beyond  a 
clipped  and  incongruously  feminine  brusquerie.  Virginia — 
she  didn't  look  it !  Nor  talk  it ! 

"Taking  stock?"  she  inquired  at  this  point  amiably. 

He  had  the  grace  to  flush. 

The  soup  arriving  at  that  moment,  Virginia  Carter  Lee 
dipped  a  prompt  spoon,  impeccably  handled. 

"Tell  me  about  yourself,"  she  suggested.  "That's  the 
easiest  way.  Tell  me  why  you  came  out  here;  you  never 
in  this  world  were  born  here.  I'll  tell  you  that  before  you 
begin.  What  you're  doing,  where  you're  going,  how  you 
like  it,  and  why  you  jumped  at  my  SOS  like  that,  eh?  " 

When  he  hesitated,  looking  down  at  his  plate  with  eyes 
in  which  the  spark  of  creation  began  to  flicker,  she  added, 
"First— what  do  I  call  you?  Mr.  Chase?  Funny  name, 
isn't  it?" 

It  had  not  in  the  family  of  the  young  man  across  the 
table  bean  considered  a  funny  name.  He  offered  a  bit 
stiffly,  "My  name  is  Daniel  Culpepper  Chase." 

"I'll  call  you  D.  C,"  she  decided  instantly.  "That  all 
right?" 

Now  most  of  the  men  in  Daniel  Culpepper's  class  at 
Charlottesville,  Virginia,  had  callad  him  D.  C. — a  thou- 
sand endearing  memories  wreathed  the  letters.  By  reason 
of  which,  perhaps,  he  told  her  gently  with  a  long  glance 
from  his  sherry-brown  eyes,  "No  one  has  ever  called 
me  that  before.    I'd  like  it  very  much — Virginia." 

"Oh,  you  would!"  said  she.    She  glanced  at  him 
keenly  and  decided  against  rebuff. 

"No — you're  not  fresh;  just 
snappy.  Only  remember,  we're 
still  in  the  first  chapter." 


Don't  Do 
That  I "  Groaned 
Daniel  Culpepper 


It  was  again  so  near  Chase's  own  characterization  of  th 
moment  that  he  very  nearly  jumped. 

"First  reel,  if  you  like  that  better,"  explained  the  gii 
calmly.  "I'm  crazy  about  movies,  aren't  you?  I  nearl 
went  into  'em,  once.  You  begin,  though." 

Chase  looked  thoughtful,  as  well  he  might.  Then  h 
looked  simpdtico,.  as  well  he  knew  how,  no  one  better. 

"Why,  you  see,"  he  said  slowly,  "I  was  in  France  whe 
the  armistice  was  signed." 

"What  branch?" 

"What — oh,  tank  corps.  I'd  left  a  job  in  Philadel 
phia — and  a  girl.  When  I  got  back  another  man  had  th 
job  and  still  another  man  the  girl.  She'd  been  married  si 
months.  It  was  rather — kind  of — a  jolt  to  me.  I  wante< 
to  get  away  from — things — so  I  came  out  here." 

She  murmured  something  about  "the  thoughts  tha 
burn  like  irons  if  you  think,"  then  cried  in  answer  to  hi 
quick  stare,  "I  read  that  in  a  book  once.  I've  got  ai 
awful  good  memory  for  things  that  don't  make  am 
difference." 

Chase  went  on,  warming  to  his  narrative,  employing  i 
deeper  look,  a  more  repressed  brevity.  "  I  wanted  to  gel 
away  from  all  the  old  lot.   I  saw  the  girl  once.  Told  hei 

good-by." 

"Forever?"  supplied  Virginia  Carter  Lee  with  respect- 
ful interest. 

He  looked  across  at  her  sharply.  She  was  not  laughing 

"Then,"  he  continued,  "I  came  out  here — to — to  rid 
ranch,  over  on  Hawaii — but  I  couldn't  stand  the  loneline; 
of  it."  He  added  with  a  master  stroke  of  grim  felicity, 
"Honolulu's  bad  enough." 

"So  you  came  to  Honolulu.   Go  on!" 

"Man  that  owned  the  ranch  gave  me  a  letter  to— to  a 
wholesale  house  here  " 

"What  kind  of  a  house?"  asked  Virginia  breathlessly. 

Daniel  Culpepper  repeated  firmly  with  an  air  of  with- 
holding details  only  because  of  the  total  irrelevance  of 
them,  "Wholesale  house.  That's  where  I  work  now. 
Lord,  you  don't  know,  nobody  knows  " 

"Is  it  hard— D.  C?" 

Shaken  by  her  sympathy  he  tore  at  his  rare  roast  beef 
with  a  savage  knife  and  fork. 

"Dry  as  dust — dull  as  ditch  water — same  thing  day 

after  day,  day  after  day !  Nobody  to  speak  to  " 

He  broke  off  to  bow  to  an  old  lady  across  the  room  who 
was  bestowing  a  series  of  motherly  smiles  and  approv- 
ing nods  upon  him 
"You  seem  to  have 
spoken  to  almost 
everybody  in  the 
room  since  we  came 
in  here  to-night,"  ob- 
served his  guest. 

"I  live  here,"  said 
Chase,  unguarded  for 
the  moment,  then 
bit  his  lip. 
■  "Live  here !  You're 
out  of  my  class  if  you 
can  afford  to  live  in  a 
place  like  this,"  she- 
assured  himwistfully. 

He  hastened  to 
whitewash  his  sinful 
luxury:  "I  keep  the 
hotel  books,  you 
see — in  my  off  time— 
and  they  give  me  my 
room  and  board 
for  it." 

"That's  pretty 
nice,"  said  Virginia 
Carter  Lee.  "Some 
people  have  all  the 
luck,  don't  they?" 

"I  want  to  know 
about  you,"  said 
Chase  suddenly.  He 
pushed  aside  his  plate 
and  looked  at  her  in 
the  tenderest  way- 
imaginable.  "I've 
told  you  my  hard- 
luck  story  now.  No- 
body in  this  whole 
dashed  town  cares  if 
I  live  or  die.  Until  I 
ran  across  that 
blessed  little  ad  of 
yours  in  the  paper  I 
hadn't  a  look-in  at 
even  an  ordinary 
friendship.  I  was 
just  hanging  on,  curs- 
ing my  luck,  lone- 
some as  a  kid  that's 
just  been  sent  off  to 
'school." 
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"Oh,  you  wore  sent  off  to  school?  Class  to  that,  D.  C. !" 

He  fancied  she  stood  aloof  a  bit  —which  would  never  do. 
'hey  must  meet  upon  an  absolute  economic  level  if  she 
ere  going  to  be  frank  with  him. 

He  said  remorsefully:  "I  was  a  rotten  youngster,  Vir- 
inia— not  bad,  though— just  wild.   I  was  sent  off  to — a 
>form  school— if  you  want  to  know." 
"Oh,  you  poor  boy!"  she  cried  softly.    She  laid  her 
and  on  his  for  a  delightful  moment. 

"Lord,"  said  Daniel  Culpepper,  with  just  a  touch  of 
uskiness  in  his  in  any  case  sufficiently  nice  tones,  "I'd 
jrgotten  what  it  felt  like 
)  have  anyone  care!" 
They  finished  their  din- 
er soon  after  that  and 
trolled  off  into  the  dark, 
long  the  edge  of  the  dimly 
learning  sand. 
Next  door  to  the  Seaside 
the  wide  green  pavilion 
f  the]  Outrigger  Club, 
ousing  beneath  its  floor, 
hich  stands  the  height  of 
tall  man's  head,  a  whole 
lack-and-yellow  fleet  of 
ender  outrigger  canoes. 
Daniel  Culpepper  selected 
bench  which  stood  with 
ts  back  against  a  wide 
reen  post,  and  Virginia 
barter  Lee,  obedient  to  his 
;esture  of  invitation,  sat 
lown  upon  it  with  a  little 
augh. 

"'And  while  the  moon 
ose  over  the  sea,'"  she 
moted  dramatically. 

"What  d'ye  mean?" 

She  sighed  and  shook  her 
lead,  took  off  her  sailor 
lat  and  dropped  it  on  the 
and  beside  her,  revealing  a 
ihadowy  outline  of  rippled 
airness  and  a  big  knot  on 
,he  back  of  her  neck. 

"Don't  you  ever  go  to 
;he  movies?"  she  inquired 
patiently.  "If  not,  you 
should.  Anyone  with  your 
sye  for  appropriate 
scenery  " 

"Don't  you  like  this?" 
asked  Daniel  Culpepper,  a 
trifle  resentfully. 

He  indicated  with  a  pos- 
sessive sweep  the  silken 
darkness  of  the  sea,  stretch- 
ing away  into  the  somehow 
softer  darkness  of  the  sky. 
There  were  lights  in  the 
Moana  dining  room,  a  bit 
away,  but  the  darkness  of 
sea  and  sky  was  full  of  a 
mysterious  magic  no  lights 
lit  of  man  could  shatter  or 
dispel.  A  faint  wind  came 
out  of  it  and  lay  upon 
one's  eyelids  like  beloved 
fingers. 

"Sure,  I  like  it!"  said 
Virginia  Carter  Lee,  barely 

above  a  whisper.  "  But  I  like  it  better  to-night  than  I  have 
some  other  nights,  if  anyone  should  ask  you." 

"When  you've  been  lonely,"  he  prompted  gently. 

"When  haven't  I  been  lonely!"  she  corrected  with 
something  between  a  chuckle  and  a  sigh. 

Did  her  voice  break  ever  so  little?  It  drew  Daniel 
Culpepper  strangely,  that  voice  of  hers.  It  said  things 
which  very  nearly  jarred  upon  his  exacting  sensibilities, 
with  an  occasional  Inflection  which  was  not  of  the  world 
he  had  been  born  to.  He  did  not  like  slang  on  soft  lips; 
he  wanted  beauty  of  a  woman,  and  charm,  and  highly  im- 
practical delicacy.  Yet,  and  still  and  all,  when  she  laughed 
you  saw  her  mouth  tip  up  at  the  corners,  even  in  the  dark; 
when  she  spoke,  something  stirred  in  sleepy  blood.  There 
was  whimsy  about,  her,  that  was  it,  and  the  faint  far  bugle 
call  of  daring.  Feeling— emotion  passion,  perhaps?  A 
man  could  but  find  out— with  a  chance  of  burnt  lingers, 
very  likely— but  chance  was  half  of  life! 

"Tell  me  about  you  now,"  he  said,  and  took  her  hand 
and  held  it  with  a  masterful  closeness. 

"  I  ought  to  call  you  down  for  that,"  said  Virginia  Carter 
Lee  simply,  "but,  you  know,  I  like  it.  I'm  like  a  stray 
kitten  that's  been  running  around  on  its  own  so  much. 
I  don't  know  whether  to  scratch  or  purr  when  I'm  petted." 

"Begin  at  the  beginning,"  said  Daniel  Culpepper.  He 
knew  that  the  less  you  speak  of  a  lady's  hand  while  you 
hold  it  the  more  it  is  apt  to  linger. 


"Auwe!"  she  told  him— which  is  Hawaiian  for  alas! 
"There's  nothing  to  tell  about  me.  I  was  never  in  Paris. 
I  never  had  a  job— before  I  came  out  here.  I  was  nobody's 
girl." 

"Until  to-night,"  said  Daniel  Culpepper  swiftly  and 
softly.  To  himself  he  added,  although  perhaps  one  shouldn't 
speak  of  it,  "Go  slow,  you  ass!" 

"Now  remember,"  objected  Virginia  Carter  Lee  at 
once,  "friendship,  merely." 

"Friendship  at  least,  it  was!" 

"And  that's  the  end  of  it." 


■■■■Hi 

He  Walked  Over  to  the  Table  by  the  Window,  Removed  His  Hat  From  His  Uncommonly  Well'Shaped  Head  and 

"Perhaps,"  he  assured  her  pleasantly,  "it's  only  the 
beginning." 

"Well,  anyhow,"  she  continued,  with  a  flattering  touch 
of  nervousness,  "as  I  was  saying  before  the  party  degen- 
erated, there  isn't  a  single  dramatic  moment  in  the  story  of 
my  life.   I  came  out  here  a  year  and  a  half  ago  to  teach 

school  " 

"In  Honolulu?" 

"No— not  even  in  Honolulu;  over  on  one  of  the  other 
islands.  In  a  place  so  far  off  the  beaten  track  that  there 
wasn't  a  single  white  child  in  my  school.  In  a  place  where 
I  had  nothing  but  scenery  to  look  at  and  nobody  but  to- 
tally disinterested  strangers  to  talk  to.  Darn  few  of  'em, 
at  that!  Not  a  girl  nor  a  man  of  anywhere  near  my  own 
age  for  miles  and  miles  and  miles. " 

"And  you  went  out  to  that  from  some  warm-hearted 
town  in  Virginia." 

"California,  you  mean  !"  she  corrected,  stopped  abruptly 
and  blushed  he  was  as  Hure  of  it,  as  if  the  darkness  had 
been  sunlight  "that  is,  you  see,  I  was  in  California  for  a 
year  or  ho,  first." 

"What  part  of  Virginia  "  began  Daniel  Culpepper. 

"And  ho,"  said  Virginia  Lee  firmly,  determinedly  even, 
"about  a  month  ago  I  decided  that,  life  wasn't  worth  living 
when  you  didn't  have  work  to  do  that  you  liked,  and  1 
chucked  the  school.  I  wan  absolutely  no  good  at,  it.  any- 
how.   It  really  wasn't  fair  to  the  kids.    And  I  came  to 


Honolulu  to  try  and  make  a  go  of  it  here,  at  something 
more— more  congenial— if  you  see  what  I  mean.  In  a 
place  where  I  might  occasionally  exchange  thoughts  with 
a— with  a  contemporary,  as  it  were." 

"  Only  you  didn't  find  the  contemporaries?  "  He  spread 
out  her  slim  white  fingers  on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  then 
crushed  them  together  again. 

"You  do  that  as  if  you  had  done  it  before,"  said  Vir- 
ginia Carter  Lee  dreamily.  "I'd  say  your  technic  was 
good,  D.  C. — although  something  tells  me  that  this  is 
the  place  for  me  to  offer  a  stinging  rebuke  and  proceed 

more  impersonally  — 
only" — she  clenched  her 
fingers  suddenly  within  his 
grasp;  it  startled  and 
thrilled  him  like  lightning 
slashing  a  quiet  sky — "  I've 
been  so  lonely  I'm  not  re- 
sponsible! I've  ached  so 
for  just  the  human  touch. 
You  can  laugh  if  you  want 
to." 

"I'm  not  laughing,"  said 
Daniel  Culpepper.  "Go 
on  — you're  telling  my 
story,  too,  you  know.  I've 
walked  the  streets  of  this 
bally  town  evening  after 
evening,  thinking  to  my- 
self, 'Lord,  what  a  party- 
colored  paradise !  If  I  only 
had  a  girl  to  walk  it  with 
me!'" 

"The  girl  that  the  other 
man  got?" 

He  answered  the  teasing 
softness  in  her  voice  with 
an  unexpected  stubborn- 
ness: 

"Any  girl  that  any  man 
can  get  away  from  me — he 
can  keep." 

"I  see,"  -said  Virginia 
Carter  Lee. 

"  Ycu  should,  with  those 
eyes,"  said  Daniel  Culpep- 
per boldly.  He  added 
quickly,  so  as  not  to  linger 
on  thin  ice:  "Well,  then, 
after  you  came  to  Hono- 
lulu, where  did  you  find  a 
place  to  live?  You  knew 
nobody?" 

"Not  a  soul.  I  lived  at 
the  Y.  W.  first,  for  a  bit. 
Now  I've  got  a  place  to 
stay  out  here  at  the  beach — 
in  a  dinky  little  cottage 
with  some  other  girls." 

"Why,  that's  what  I 
do— with  another  man." 

"I  thought  you  kept  the 
Seaside  books  for  'em— and 
lived  there." 

"Why  — so  I  do,  so  I 
do!"  he  agreed  at  once, 
cursing  himself  for  a  clumsy 
liar.  Other  discrepancies 
than  his  own  dawned  upon 
him  as  he  cursed.  He 
demanded  abruptly: 
"Lonely?  In  a  cottage  with  a  lot  of  other  girls !  How  do 
you  manage  it?" 

Virginia  Carter  Lee  rose  to  her  feet  with  delightful  dig- 
nity, releasing  her  long-imprisoned  hand  as  she  did  so. 

"We're  not  as  congenial  as  I  thought  we  were  going  to 
be,"  she  explained  kindly,  "if  you  have  to  have  it  ex- 
plained to  you  that  loneliness  isn't  a  matter  of  numbers, 
but  of  -of  people  that  belong." 

"I  do  understand!"  said  Daniel  Culpepper  hurriedly. 
She  walked  back  along  (he  beach  toward  the  Seaside,  and 

he  had  perforce  to  follow.   "  Plewe —  Miss  Lee  " 

She  (lung  him  a  mocking  look.  "I  thought  it  was 
Virginia." 

"I  hoped  it  was,"  he  said  humbly. 
They  stopped  at.  the  edge  of  the  lighted  lawn. 
"If  you  want  to  snatch  bread  from  a  starving  man,"  he 
told  her,  "goon!   I've  been  so  darned  happy  t  his  evening 
I'd  forgotten  the  last  twelve  months  or  so." 

"Were  you  honestly  so  terribly  lonely?"  she  asked  of 
him  wistfully. 

She  stood  close  to  him  ill  the  shadow  of  a  tree  and  laid 
her  hand  upon  his  arm.  To  Ins  mingled  alarm  and  delight 
Daniel  Culpepper  realized  that  her  touch  unnerved  him. 

Me  said  in  a  low  voice:  "You  won't  believe  me  you'll 
probably  laugh  at  me  but  I  realize  just  how  lonely  I  was 
whenever  I  hear  you  speak."   She  slid  her  lingers  into  his, 

(Continued  on  Pogt  105) 
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THERE  was  another  hole  in  her  last  pair  of  silk 
stockings,  the  ones  Hal  had  given  her  in  Paris 
six  months  ago,  when  the  Rawston  boy  paid 
up.  She  sat  down  to  her  mending.  Every  day  before 
she  could  go  out  it  was  the  same— mean 
little  repairs,  mean  little  tricks  with  ink 
and  cleaning  fluid,  mean  little  juggling 
with  needles  and  pins.  The  hem  of  her 
skirt  was  ripped;  a  rusty  cigarette  burn 
showed  in  the  bodice.  For  to-day  she 
could  hide  that  with  a  bunch  of  violets 
Monte  had  given  her.  Her  head  ached. 
Hal  and  Monte  had  talked  late  into  the 
night.  The  room  still  reeked  of  their 
cigars  and  whisky,  and  it  was  really  too 
damp  to  open  the  window.  Hal  was 
out  now  with  Monte  and  Crawford. 
She  must  look  her  best  when  she  met 
them  later  at  Doney's.  Poor  old  Hal ! 
He  had  his  hands  full  this  time.  Craw- 
ford was  no  such  fool  as  young  Rawston. 

The  hole  was  over  the  heel,  the  very 
worst  place,  where  the  frayed  edge  of 
her  slipper  would  rub  and  rub.  Every 
step  a  rub.  She  was  like  the  stocking — 
giving  from  use,  deftly  patched  where 
the  pressures  came.  What  ailed  her 
to-day?  She  hated  everything.  She 
hated  the  large,  stagnant  room,  from 
which  the  grandeur  and  ghosts  of  past 
Florentines  had  retreated,  disdaining 
to  haunt  such  a  cheapened  place.  Pen- 
sion plush — traps  for  dust.  Dingy  or- 
naments, a  shabby  red  carpet  on  the 
tiled  floor.  The  inevitable  bottle  of 
whisky  and  yesterday's  Daily  Mail  on 
the  table  beside  a  grubby  ash  receiver. 
Hal's  spotted  dressing  gown  trailing 
over  a  chair. 

The  windows  stared  with  tired  old 
eyes  at  the  sluggish  Arno,  the  mud 
banks,  the  Ponte  alle  Grazie.  Decem- 
ber mist  hung  between  the  hills,  filling 
the  valley  as  a  bowl  with  smoke.  A  few 
tourists  strayed  along  the  livid  quays, 
their  noses  pecking  at  guidebooks.  If 
they  only  knew !  She,  too,  had  loved  it 
at  first;  loved  it  still,  on  certain  days. 
If  it  could  all  be  simple— songs,  doves, 
sunsets  and  bells,  beggars  and  frescoes. 

But  just  so  she  had  loved  at  first 
Paris  and  Cairo,  Monte  Carlo,  Biarritz, 
and  the  strange  outskirts  of  the  world 
through  which  they  had  hazardously 
wandered  during  the  war  —  always 
moving  on  when  English  consuls  grew 
inquisitive.  Hal's  papers  had  been  all 
right,  of  course;  right  enough  to  scram- 
ble through.  He  had  explained  to  her 
why  he  wasn't  still  in  the  army.  Hon- 
orably discharged  years  ago — he  was 
fifty  now  —  and  then  his  game  leg. 
There  had  been  a  terrible  day  shortly 
after  America  came  in,  when  she  actually  tried  to  drive 
him  out;  when  she  had  entered  into  a  blind  fury  against 
this  great  good-natured  hulk  of  a  man,  this  boaster,  this 
coward.  How  bitterly  she  had  wept  when  he  pretended 
to  take  her  at  her  word ! 

Enlist?  That  very  day.  He  had  only  kept  out  of  it  for 
her  sake.  But  what  would  become  of  her?  She  could  have 
gone  home  to  her  mother,  she  supposed,  leaving  him  to  die. 
Sometimes  she  wished  she  had  done  just  that. 

The  hole  was  stopped  up;  and  a  very  neat  job  she  had 
made  of  it.  Now  for  the  poor  old  black  satin,  which  she 
had  worn  and  worn — afternoons  and  evenings,  evenings 
and  afternoons.  It  drooped  limp  and  skimpy  over  her 
plump  arm.  But  black  was  always  safe,  and  the  quality 
of  the  stuff  was  good.  She  had  bought  it  with  her  mother's 
last  check,  a  year  ago.  There  would  be  no  check  this 
Christmas.  And  it  was  her  own  stupid  fault,  for  she  had 
boasted  once  too  often  in  her  letters  of  Hal's  prospering 
affairs.  This  week's  mail  had  brought  her,  as  a  result,  an 
illustrated  book  on  Italian  art  and  a  letter  from  her  mother 
announcing  that  the  money  she  so  desperately  needed  for 
a  new  gown  was  being  sent  in  her  name  to  starving  Arme- 
nian children. 

Hal  had  roared  with  laughter,  and  she  had  ended  in 
seeing  the  joke  on  herself.  Meanwhile  she  had  nothing  fit 
to  wear. 

Well,  if  the  Crawford  deal  succeeded  Hal  would  be 
generous.  That  he  never  failed  to  be  when  he  was  in  funds. 
If  it  succeeded !  Hal  was  always  so  sure  things  would  come 


If  It  Could  Jill  be  Simple  —  Songs,  Doves,  Sunsets 
and  Bells,  Beggars  and  Frescoes 

out  as  he  had  planned.  She  wished  he  had  taken  her 
more  into  his  confidence.  But  that  was  like  Hal.  Monte 
counted  now — Monte,  his  best  friend;  Monte,  whom  he 
trusted. 

Through  the  dim  gray  afternoon  the  bells  swung,  an 
unending  muffled  chain.  She  must  hurry.  Dressing  was 
like  piecing  a  picture  puzzle  together  out  of  odds  and  ends. 
Her  black  suede  gloves  would  have  to  be  inked  again,  her 
coat  needed  a  stitch,  her  black  velvet  toque  brushing. 

// 

THE  Via  Tornabuoni.  Mrs.  Brassington-Welsh  on  the 
Tornabuoni,  coming  and  going,  going  and  coming, 
every  afternoon.  Each  city  had  for  her  some  such  beaten 
track.  In  Paris  it  had  been  the  Rue  Daunou — Ciro's.  One 
could  lose  oneself  even  on  beaten  tracks  in  the  larger  cities. 
But  the  Via  Tornabuoni  was  a  short  street  with  a  long 
tongue  speaking  every  language.  Sooner  or  later  you  ran 
across  there  everyone  you  wished  to  avoid.  The  early 
evening  was  like  damp  gray  tulle,  wilting  and  clinging. 

Doney's  white-and-gold  front.  You  could  look  through 
the  large  lace-curtained  windows  at  the  little  worlds  gath- 
ered about  the  bar,  the  cake  counter,  the  round  tables.  It 
was  crowded  this  Saturday  afternoon.  She  hovered  a 
moment,  a  plump,  greenish-blond  little  woman,  peering  in. 
There  they  were  in  a  corner  of  the  largest  room.  Not 
talking!  That  was  a  bad  sign.  Hal  loomed  heavily  behind 


his  watery  whisky.  The  Crawford  man's  pink,  wary 
face,  bending  over  his  tea,  wore  a  dreamy  blank- 
ness.  Monte's  back  was  to  her;  the  curl  had  gone 
out  of  it.  Well,  she  would  change  all  that.  She 
smiled,  practicing  an  entrance,  bright 
and  self-assured.  Her  wide  red  mouth 
lifted  her  face  into  light  when  she  smiled 
like  this;  her  thin  nostrils  widened;  the 
lines  around  her  eyes,  like  little  gold 
clutches  around  jewels,  loosened. 

"Well,  I  never!  Anita — Anita  Mof 
fett !  To  think  of  running  across  yo 
here !  My  dear,  you  must  forgive  m 
I've  forgotten  your  husband's  name. 

A  small  brown  eager  woman  holding 
to  her  hand,  two  tall  girls  smiling.  Why, 
it  was  Mrs.  Edward  Lucas,  from  Stam- 
ford, her  mother's  old  friend;  and  Edith, 
grown  up;  and  Katharine. 

Have  you  ever  lived  on  foreign  dishes 
for  years  and  years,  pretending  you 
liked  them,  and  then  suddenly  come 
upon  a  home  dish  that  made  you  see  a 
wooden  house  with  a  porch,  flower  beds, 
a  maple  tree,  forgotten  faces,  young 
fluttering  gowns,  a  plump  figure  in  a 
rocking-chair?  How  swiftly  the  flying 
words,  the  questions,  the  answers 
knitted  the  past  to  this  moment  on  the 
Via  Tornabuoni !  Anita  Moffett— Mrs. 
Brassington-Welsh.  All  that  she  had 
been,  all  that  she  had  hoped  to  be  she 
became  now  before  this  little  audience. 

"You  must  have  tea  with  us,"  Mrs. 
Lucas  urged.  "Your  mother  told  us  to 
look  you  up,  but  she  couldn't  give  us 
any  permanent  address.  She  said  your 
husband's  business  kept  you  traveling 
all  over  the  world." 

Hal's  business !  She  had  forgotten  it, 
forgotten  Crawford.  She  remembered 
now,  but  it  was  too  late.  Hal  would 
have  to  play  up  to  her  friends.  He 
would  have  to  be  decent  to  them. 

"  I  think  my  husband  is  in  the  farther 
room.  He'll  be  so  glad,"  she  murmured. 

Edith  smiled  at  her.  Edith  was  a 
handsome  girl  —  long,  clean-limbed, 
chestnut  and  pink,  like  her  mother. 

"  It  must  be  exciting,  traveling  a  lot," 
she  was  saying. 

Oh,  yes,  very  exciting. 
Mrs.  Brassington-Welsh  at  Doney's 
with  three  friends  of  the  real  sort,  peo- 
ple from  home.  She  held  her  head  tilted 
a  little  forward,  nodding  to  Cervelli, 
puny,  prying  bounder  that  he  was;  to 
old  bald  Mr.  Breitstein  with  his  bulging 
eyes;  to  Roddy  Maxwell,  the  painter. 
Hal's  stare  questioned  from  across  the 

room,  "What  in  the  name  " 

The  three  men  had  risen  and  were 
waiting.  She  introduced  them  in  her 
prettiest  manner.    "My  husband,  Major  Brassington- 
Welsh;  the  Count  del  Monteficchio;  Mr.  Crawford." 

As  they  all  settled  sociably  around  the  table  she  mutely 
appealed  to  Hal,  and  read  his  answering  look  with  an  odd 
distaste.  She  knew  him  so  well !  She  knew  the  signs.  Yes, 
he  would  play  up.  He  seemed  to  swell,  to  fill  the  room  with 
the  booming  cheer  of  his  voice,  the  rounding  of  his  chest. 
His  color  deepened,  brick  red  against  the  sweeping  dark 
mustache,  the  grizzled  hair.  Well,  well,  here  was  luck! 
Nita's  friends  he'd  heard  her  talk  so  much  about.  Tea? 
Cakes?  Anything  else?  How  did  Mrs.  Lucas  think  Nita 
looked?  Best  little  woman  in  the  world;  he  didn't  half 
deserve  her. 

Mrs.  Lucas  was  nodding  and  smiling  in  her  direction,  as 
if  to  say,  "Fine  man,  your  husband,  my  dear." 

She  caught  sight  of  herself  in  a  mirror.  She  was  flushed, 
excited,  bright  of  eye  and  lip— too  bright.  Monte  was 
talking  in  his  caressing  Italian  manner  to  Katharine.  He 
had  expanded  again  like  a  plant  under  the  sun,  slender, 
glossy  and  ripe.  Katharine  was  thinner  than  her  mother. 
She  looked  like  a  Madonna  vaguely  missing  the  child  in 
her  arms.  She  kept  glancing  at  Monte  from  time  to  time, 
half  frightened,  half  fascinated.  After  all,  the  Monte- 
ficchios  were  a  very  old  family.  They  had  stood,  so  far, 
behind  Monte.  On  his  mother's  account  he  was  still 
received  by  a  few  of  the  more  indulgent  Italian  hostesses. 

"If  it  were  England,  now,  you'd  be  staying  with  us  at 
Brassington  Hall.  Great  old  place.  The  Brassingtons,  you 
know." 
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Her  lips  tightened  on  her  smile  to  hold  it  gay  and  un- 
ncerned.  She  wished  Hal  wouldn't.  Brassington  Hall  — 
e  Brassingtons !   Once,  long  ago,  she  had  believed  in 
rassington  Hall;  had  imagined  herself  the  chatelaine  of  a 
untry  estate.   There  had  been  such  a  place  in  Hal's 
>ung  days,  presided  over  by  a  gentle,  resigned  lady,  Hal's 
other,  and  a  harsh  old  father  who  had  disowned  his  son. 
le  had  found  that  out  later,  when  the  parents  were  dead 
d  the  mortgaged  estate  was  sold  to  strangers. 
Crawford's  round  blue  eye  was  fastened  on  Hal.  She 
dn't  trust  Crawford.   He  was  telling  Edith  now  of  the 
lla  he  hoped  to  buy  at  Settignano;  of  his  plans  for  fur- 
shing  it.   Hal  heard  him  and  further  brightened.  She 
et  Edith's  look,  direct,  friendly.   It  was  a  look  of  day- 
jht  through  an  open  window  falling  on  shabby  spots,  on 
ended  places.   Had  her  violets  shifted?   Did  the  ciga- 
tte  burn  show?   She  smiled  on  while  her  hand  crept  up 
feel,  to  adjust.   She  wouldn't  smoke  after  her  tea.  It 
as  better  not  to  have  taken  a  cocktail. 
Monte  had  excused  himself  to  Katharine  and  was  bow- 
g  over  the  hand  of  a  wicked-looking  old  woman  hung 
th  jewels  and  attended  by  two  waspish  young  men. 
ervelli  had  joined  her.  He  whispered  in  her  ear. 

'That's  the  Princess  Lubitzki  the  count  is  talking  to," 
le  volunteered  to  Katharine,  who,  shy  and  eager,  re- 
onded,  "You  know  lots  of  interesting  people  here,  don't 
ou?" 

'  Oh,  yes,"  she  answered  carelessly. 
Why  did  Crawford  lean  across  the  table  just  then? 
"You  know  the  princess?  " 

His  manner  implied  that  he,  at  least,  had  heard  of 
le  lady's  reputation.  She  tried  to  signal  Hal.  Of  course 
ney  didn't  know  her.  They  had  met  her  once  at  one 
f  Roddy  Maxwell's  mixed  teas. 

But  Hal  had  to  blunder  out, 
Well,  rather.  Don't  forget  to 
peak  to  her,  Nita."  And  to 
Irs.  Lucas:  "She  was  telling 
le  the  other  day  an  amusing 
ttle  thing  the  Queen  of  Ru- 
lania  said  to  her  when  " 

She  tried  to  kick  him  under 
he  table,  and  struck  Crawford's 
oot  instead,  who  murmured 
almly,  "I  beg  your  pardon." 

"How  long  are  you  going  to 
>e  here?"  she  cut  in  on  Hal's 
umbling  absurdities. 

"A  week  or  ten  days.  You 
nust  let  us  see  something  of 
ou,  dear  child." 

"See  something  of  us!  We 
ount  on  showing  you  around," 
lal  cried  jovially.  He  knew  a 
>it  about  art.  Ask  his  friend, 
>awford,  there.  They  must  let 
lim  be  their  guide.  Too  bad 
hey  couldn't  come  to  the  house, 
>ut  he  and  his  wife  were  in  very 
emporary  lodgings.  Birds  of 
passage,  you  know.  However, 
rust  him  to  make  the  program. 
What  about  to-morrow  morn- 
ng?  A  visit  to  the  Uffizi,  per- 
laps?  Lunch  at  a  little  place  he 
cnew  where  the  food  was  rip- 
>ing.  Crawford  would  come 
ilong,  of  course? 

"Oh,  yes,  do  come!"  urged 
Sdith.  Not  a  fool,  that  girl. 

It  was  decent  of  Hal  to  want 
o  give  her  friends  a  good  time, 
le  was  paying  for  the  tea  and 
akes  now.  Trust  Monte  not  to 
eturn  to  the  table  until  that 
vm  done.  A  fifty-lire  bill;  five- 
ire  tip. 

"I'm  going  to  write  your 
nother  to-night,"  said  little 
VI rs.  Lucas,  linking  arms  as  they 
noved  out.  "  I  think  the  major 
s  just  splendid.  And  do  tell  me 
ibout  that  nice  Mr.  Crawford. 
!  knew  some  Crawfords  once  in 
kVest  Haven." 

It  was  good  to  hear  that 
lomely  chatter,  to  listen  to  thoso 
voices—  Edith's  clear  and  firm, 
Katharine's  shy  notes  faintly 
ilurred.  Hal  strolled  jauntily  on 
>ne  side  of  Mrs.  Lucas,  she  on 
he  other.  Monte  followed  with 
Katharine.  Crawford  and  Edith 
wrought  up  the  rear.  Florence 
lid  its  best  for  them,  presenting 
;hrough  the  haze  a  thousand 
oreign  allurements  romantic 
lilhouettes,  hooded  and  caped, 


a  tenor  in  a  love  song,  the  brooding  stones  of  old  palazzi 
huge  in  the  mist,  pale  drowned  lights  and  bridges.  Then 
the  sleek  hotel  on  the  Lung'  Arno  Acciaioli  and  shaking 
of  hands  and  promises  of  meeting  the  next  day.  Mrs. 
Lucas  kissed  her. 

She  tucked  her  hand  in  Hal's  arm,  turning  to  wave 
good  night  to  Crawford  and  Monte.  She  felt  gay  and 
proud  of  her  friends,  and  wanted  to  talk  about  them  and 
about  Stamford.  Little  anecdotes  came  to  her  mind,  links 
of  play  and  work  between  the  Lucas  family  and  her  own. 
If  her  father  had  only  taken  Mr.  Lucas'  advice  he  wouldn't 
have  failed  so  miserably.  Her  mother  would  be  rich  now, 
as  rich  as  Mrs.  Lucas,  whose  husband  had  left  her  a  fortune. 

Hal  led  her  on,  listening,  questioning.  But  she  grew  sad 
thinking  of  her  father  and  his  wasted  chances,  of  her 
mother  back  there  all  alone  while  Mrs.  Lucas  could  afford 
to  travel,  to  stay  at  the  best  hotels,  to  bring  up  her  girls  in 
such  ease  and  luxury. 

Her  hand  slipped  from  Hal's  arm.  She  walked  silent  and 
apart,  her  joy  gone.  The  pleasant  picture  of  the  afternoon 
broke  into  fretting  particles — Cervelli's  crooked  smile  at 
her  entrance,  Monte  smiling  at  Katharine,  Crawford's 
round  blue  eye,  Brassington  Hall,  her  flushed  face  and  red 
lips  smiling,  that  fifty-lire  bill  Hal  had  handed  over  with 
such  a  lordly  gesture.  And  behind  these  jostling  frag- 
ments she  saw  the  faces  of  the  three  men  as  they  had  been 
sitting  there  at  table  when  she  peered  through  Doney's 
window. 

She  glanced  toward  Hal.  He  walked  heavily  among  the 
shadows.  He  was  frowning  and  tugging  at  his  long 
mustache. 

"What  happened  to  you  and  Monte  this  afternoon?" 
she  suddenly  demanded. 


"Don't  Have  Anything  to  Do  With  it.    Oh,  flal,  fvo  Never  Interfered  Deforei  Out  Thti  —  ICi  i   i 


She  knew  that  lowering  look,  that  sideways  movement 
of  his  head  and  twitch  of  his  shoulders.  He  would  have 
avoided  answering  her  if  he  could. 

"Oh,  nothing.  We  went  to  Monte's  and  showed  Craw- 
ford the  stuff." 

"You  went  to  Monte's?  Where?  What  d'you  mean?" 

"His  people's  house,  of  course,  where  he  lives.  They're 
not  in  town,  though.  It's  all  right,  Nita.  Now  don't 
bother  me,  that's  a  good  girl." 

"You  went  to  the  Palazzo  Monteficchio?"  Her  voice 
was  sharp,  afraid.  "Oh,  Hal,  what  are  you  two  doing 
there?" 

He  took  her  arm  again,  squeezing  her  elbow.  "Don't 
you  worry,  old  girl,"  he  said  in  his  loud,  confident  manner. 
"Monte's  got  a  right  under  the  paternal  roof,  hasn't  he? 
And  if  Crawford  wants  to  buy  some  stuff  out  of  Monte's 
own  apartment  there  it's  his  business,  isn't  it?" 
She  stopped  short,  dragging  him  to  a  standstill. 
"Hal,  you're  not  selling  any  of  the  family  things  while 
they're  away?" 

"Good  Lord,  no,  Nita !  Come  along,  come  along."  He 
tugged  her  forward. 

"If  you  want  to  know,"  he  went  on  impatiently,  "it's 
stuff  Monte  has." 

"Stuff  you  got  for  Monte,  you  mean,"  she  insisted. 
She  saw  it  all  now — the  palazzo  being  used  to  bait  a 
fraud.  Monte's  rooms  furnished  with  clever  imitations, 
emblazoned,  perhaps,  with  the  Monteficchio  arms.  Monte 
could  do  that  to  his  father  and  mother — knowing  that  if 
he  were  caught  they  would  have  to  save  him,  have  to  cover 
the  scandal.  But  if  Hal  were  caught!  She  had  never 
before  in  all  their  life  together  felt  such  prickling  fear,  such 
repulsion  for  the  kind  of  thing  Hal  forced  upon  her. 

"Don't  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  Oh,  Hal,  I've  never  in- 
terfered before;  but  this — it's 
beastly!" 

She  clung  to  him,  her  short 
legs  trying  to  keep  up  with  his 
stride.  Her  knees  sagged.  She 
was  cold  and  wet  and  miserable. 

They  reached  the  pension, 
with  its  smells  of  frying  oil,  of 
damp  walls,  soggy  linen ;  reached 
their  room,  where  everything 
was  flung  about  as  she  had  left 
it — bits  of  thread  sticking  like 
hairs  to  the  arms  of  the  chair 
into  which  she  sank,  ravelings  of 
stuff,  needles,  spools,  a  crusted 
bottle  of  ink,  the  rank  ash  re- 
ceivers. 

Hal  looked  sheepish,  uneasy. 
He  poured  himself  a  drink.  Then 
clumsily  he  bent  over  her,  trying 
to  soothe  her. 

"It's  all  right,  Nita.  Leave 

it  to  me.  I  swear  to  you  " 

"If  ever  Mrs.  Lucas  knew!" 
she  wailed. 

He,  brought  her  a  drink.  She 
gulped  it  down. 

"Now  listen  to  me,  old 

girl  " 

She  listened.  The  drink  had 
done  her  good.  He  marched 
from  the  table  to  the  window 
and  back  again,  his  voice  rum- 
bling on.  Frankly,  the  afternoon 
hadn't  gone  any  too  smoothly. 
Well,  Crawford  had  looked  the 
stuff  over  and  liked  several  pieces 
enough  to  talk  prices.  No  doubt 
of  it,  he  would  come  around  in 
time.  But  the  devil  of  it  was 
that  ho  had  asked  about  some 
other  things  he  had  seen  in  the 

■ hall  and  the  big  drawing-room 
k  j  they  had  to  cross  to  get  to 

Monte's  place.  Monte  was  in 
a  funk.  Ticklish  business.  They 
couldn't  explain  why  only  the 
contents  of  Monte's  apartment 
were  for  sale.  Point  was  now 
not  to  seem  too  eager;  to  hold 
off  for  a  bit.  I  le'd  been  thinking 
that  that,  was  where  her  friends 
could  help. 

"  You're  not  going  to  drag 
them  in?"  she  fiercely  inter- 
rupted. 

Drag  I  hem  in?  Of  course  no) . 
They'd  simply  play  around  to- 
gether for  a  few  days,  ('raw ford 
one  df  the  party.  No  further 
mention  of  buying  or  selling. 
See?  Nice,  cozy  atmosphere. 
(Continued  on  Page  51) 
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THERE  were  ten  thou- 
sand girls  in  New  York 
alone  last  winter 
studying  for  opera  in  more 
or  less  advanced  schools. 
Every  important  city  has 
its  colony  of  young  aspir- 
ants. Practice  arias  rise 
from  sanguine  throats 
everywhere.  A  friend  who 
slays  a  good  deal  of  pre- 
cious time  with  calculations 
assures  me  there  are  two 
hundred  thousand  assorted 
music  teachers  in  the  land 
and  five  million  students  of 
all  classes.  Half  of  these 
latter  go  in  for  voice,  and 
vocal  study  means  operatic 
ambition,  hidden  or 
avowed.  When  all  the  boys 
and  girls  in  our  schools  who 
go  at  music  in  some  tenta- 
tive way  are  considered, 
these  figures  do  not  seem 
exaggerated. 

Nothing  seems  more  es- 
tablished than  the  pull 
opera  exerts  upon  the  imagi- 
nation of  our  youth,  espe- 
cially our  girls;  but  it  is  wise 
to  remember  that  the  stimu- 
lus comes  not  from  the  work 
of  art  but  from  the  person- 
ality of  the  singer.  No 
public  figure  is  so  capari- 
soned with  glory  as  the 
diva.  The  women  of  the 
stage  stir  the  young  less 
deeply  if  more  broadly.  Yet 
surely  there  is  hardly  a' 
hamlet  or  countryside  to 
which  the  fame  of  our  prima 
donnas  has  not  been  blared 

by  the  trumpets  of  the  publicity  man.  If  there  are  any 
hidden  towns  where  some  girl  does  not  yearn  to  become  a 
Garden,  a  Farrar,  a  Nordica,  an  Eames,  I  much  overrate 
the  celebrity  of  these  estimable  vocalists.  And  the  young 
men  of  the  country,  who  used  to  consider  music  an  effemi- 
nate and  un-American  art,  are  swinging  their  thoughts 
toward  the  vocal  Parnassus. 

Writing  and  music  playing  are  the  arts  most  embraced 
and  most  abused  among  us,  and  for  similar  reasons.  The 
young  hopeful  has  been  fed  on  the  bitter  illusion  that  a 
great  poem  may  be  dashed  off  in  a  moment  of  inspiration, 
or  an  enduring  tale  scrawled  out  in  some  hour  of  drunken 
afflatus.  Consider  the  Burns,  Keats,  Poe  legends,  the 
Verlaine  fable,  to  speak  of  the  most  patent  cases  only. 
Similarly,  our  young  people  everywhere  hug  the  belief 
that  all  the  singer  needs  is  a  natural  voice;  that  anyone 
can  become,  with  a  minimum  of  effort  and  sacrifice,  what 
Miss  Mary  Garden  has  been  known  to  nominate  "an 
empty  coloratura."  The  heaven-given  capacities  are  not 
accounted  rare  or  phenomenal.  The  generality  of  our 
people  believe,  for  their  own  comfort,  that  genius  or  vocal 
beauty  is  a  common  enough  possession  and  that  it  is  luck 
or  chance  recognition  or  something  far  worse  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  famous  artist  from  the  ambitious  yokel. 

The  Lure  of  the  Operatic  Stage 

CURIOUSLY  enough,  our  people  nourish  no  such  delu- 
sions as  to  painting,  sculpture,  or  acting  even — though 
the  merely  instinctive  artist  has  far  more  chance  in  any 
of  these  branches  than  in  writing  or  music.  Perhaps  the 
most  apposite  reason  for  this  distinction  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  every  school  child  is  made  to  write  composi- 
tions in  which  the  poses  and  phrases  of  genius  are  pain- 
fully imitated,  and  to  pipe  songs  the  foremost  vocalists 
may  employ  in  concert.  The  sister  arts  are  in  far  less 
common  employment.  They  remain  remote  from  the 
general.  Their  difficulties  are  admitted. 

Again,  music  is  far  more  seductive  to  the  uninitiate  than 
writing,  because  there  is  more  glamour  and  color  about 
the  career  of  the  musician.  Thunderous  applause  is  more 
to  the  popular  taste  than  the  quiet  fame  that  envelops  the 
poet  or  novelist.  Yet  again,  the  rewards  of  the  musician 
have  been  advertised  and  exaggerated.  The  fabulous 
prices  paid  Signor  Caruso  and  all  the  others  are  like  beads 
upon  the  rosary  of  the  ambitious  imagination.  Finally, 
singing  is  the  darling  of  all  the  arts  with  most  of  us,  for 
man,  like  his  jungle  relatives,  exults  in  his  own  voice. 


ien  M uratore  Sketching  His  Wife,  Litia  Caoalieri.    Wiliard  Metcalf, 
the  Jlrtlst,  Looking  On 


All  this  is  prefatory  to  a  collection  of  notes  on  opera  as 
it  is  and  opera  people  as  they  are.  There  will  be  nothing 
complete  or  profound  about  all  this,  and  the  only  valid 
excuse  for  it  is  that  it  may  prove  entertaining  and  enlight- 
ening. The  thousands  of  girls  and  boys  who  hunger  for 
the  kudos  of  the  singer  have  no  conception  of  the  study, 
effort,  denial  and  suffering  that  go  into  the  career  of  the 
lyric  leader.  They  are  aware  of  the  glittering  stars,  glow- 
ing in  luminous  clouds  of  success,  and  cannot  see  the  piti- 
ful dark  constellations,  dotted  with  a  myriad  burned-out 
failures.  They  see  the  rewards  and  acclaim;  they  are 
blind  to  the  disillusion  and  defeat  of  even  the  resplendent 
ones.  Hence  this  collection  of  incidents  and  reflections — 
a  kind  of  behind-the-scenes  survey  of  operatic  life. 

I  expect  to  give  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  this  article 
and  others  to  the  problem  of  the  aspiring  singer.  No  effort 
will  be  made  to  tell  the  country  girl  how  to  become  a  prima 
donna.  In  spite  of  all  honest  and  dishonest  attempts  at 
this  sort  of  thing,  it  is  patent  that  no  one  knows  the  mirac- 
ulous prescription,  the  royal  road.  Heredity,  environ- 
ment and  character  enter  into  the  problem,  and  no  man, 
however  informed,  can  control  these  factors.  It  is  much 
easier  to  tell  boys  and  girls  how  not  to  succeed  at  song,  and 
there  will  be  frequent  references  to  this  important  matter. 

The  difficulties  which  hedge  the  successful  conduct  of 
opera  in  this  country,  and  so  play  fast  and  loose  with  the 
hopes  and  chances  of  the  singer,  may  nearly  all  be  traced 
to  the  common  enough  statement  that  opera  is  an  exotic 
among  us.  There  is  no  American  opera,  strictly  speaking. 
There  have  been  numerous  imitations  of  Italian  and  Ger- 
man opera  written  and  composed  by  Americans,  most  of 
them  beatific  failures.  There  is  also  no  authentic  English 
.opera,  save  for  the  old  ballad  opera  and  light  opera,  which 
do  not  figure  extensively  in  the  problem.  The  music 
dramas  of  the  grand  circuit  do  not  sing  well  in  our  language 
for  reasons  about  which  there  is  no  agreement  and  which 
need  not  be  discussed  here.  But  opera  in  English  doesn't 
please.  The  recent  attempts  to  render  Wagner  into  our 
tongue  are  only  another  proof.  They  served  only  to 
reconcile  the  cognoscenti  to  German. 

We  have  thus  a  presentation  of  our  highest  form  of  sing- 
ing done  altogether  in  strange  tongues.  Those  who  know 
opera  do  not  mind.  Opera  is  a  bit  like  the  Greek  tragedies 
in  that  the  simple  story  is  supposed  to  be  familiar  to  the 
auditor,  requiring  no  oral  clarification  of  the  action.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  broad  public  to  this  view. 
The  man  in  the  street  wants  to  know  what  it's  all  about, 
step  by  step.   It  is  true  he  catches  only  a  stray  phrase  or 


word  when  opera  is  sung  in 
English.  Nevertheless,  the 
prejudice  persists.  On  the 
other  hand,  only  the  few  are 
educated  to  the  point  of 
appreciating  what  is  termed 
classical  music.  The  last  few 
years  have  seen  a  great 
change  in  this  matter.  To- 
day the  moving-picture 
theaters  which  support 
symphonic  orchestras  and 
give  their  patrons  a  perforce 
acquaintance  with  better 
music  are  educating  a  great 
new  public.  But  still,  opera 
is  not  a  remunerative  the- 
atrical enterprise  among  us. 

No  Survivals 

FROM  the  beginnings 
Italian  opera  in  this 
country  in  1825,  and  down 
to  the  present,  the  attempt 
to  make  the  lyric  drar 
support  itself  have  all 
suited  in  failure — with  one 
happy  and  perhaps  promis- 
ing exception.  Even  in  New 
York,  opera  has  never  been 
able  to  survive  without  en- 
dowment by  the  rich.  The 
Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany under  Signor  Gatti- 
Casazza  is  understood  to 
have  made  expenses  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  and  to  have 
cleared  a  small  profit  last 
year.  All  the  older  impre- 
sarios needed  their  subscrip- 
tions —  Mapleson,  Abbey, 
Grau,  Conried  and  the  rest. 
I  doubt  if  the  Chicago 
company  has  ever  made  expenses.  The  Philadelphia  and 
Boston  organizations  came  to  grief  after  brief  careers. 
Much  the  same  epitaph  may  be  written  on  all  of  the  minor 
companies  excepting  only  that  of  Mr.  Fortune  Gallo,  whose 
San  Carlo  troupe,  touring  the  principal  cities,  has  earned 
sizable  profits  for  several  years  and  apparently  grows  in 
prosperity.  Mr.  Gallo  himself  believes  that  this  exception 
is  due  to  enlarging  operatic  audiences  and  sees  bright  musi- 
cal vistas  unfolding.  Personally,  I  think  this  result  due  as 
much  to  astute  management.  The  next  few  seasons  will 
decide. 

The  baneful  effect  of  the  popular  failure  of  opera 
this  country  strikes  every  aspirant  the  moment  he  or  sh 
sets  foot  in  the  singing  way.  There  are  no  small  con 
panies  where  the  singer  can  gather  experience  and  pav 
the  way  to  great  successes  with  minor  achievement 
There  are  no  minor  opera  houses  where  our  singers  ca 
try  their  voices  and  abilities  at  various  roles  and  thu 
build  their  repertoires.  And  it  is  manifestly  impossible  fo 
the  great  companies  to  cast  untried  or  unreputed  artist 
for  presentation  before  their  cynical  and  highly  exacting 
audiences.  So  our  singers  must  go  to  Europe  for  finish,  no 
matter  how  competent  the  vocal  instructors  may  be  on 
this  side  of  the  pond.  In  Germany  and  Italy  there  are  the 
numerous  second  and  third  and  fifth  rate  houses  and 
troupes.  There  our  young  people  find  the  chance  to  dem- 
onstrate at  actual  performances.  There  they  get  to  show 
their  paces  and  learn  the  lessons  that  are  taught  only  in 
the  presence  of  a  paying  audience. 

Another  result  of  the  limited  popularity  of  opera  with  us 
is  that  there  is  a  minimum  of  opportunity  at  home  as 
against  a  maximum  of  vocal  ambition.  Where  are  the 
thousands  of  girls  and  boys  to  be  accommodated,  heard, 
applauded?  Of  permanent  organizations  there  are  only 
the  endowed  houses  in  New  York  and  Chicago  and  Mr. 
Gallo's  venture.  Every  year  sees  a  number  of  other 
attempts  and  no  survivals.  Companies  go  forth  and  hold 
the  road  a  few  weeks.  Then  they  are  forced  to  close  by 
adversity,  or  their  managers  close  them  voluntarily  before 
the  blight  may  descend  upon  them.  Excluding  the  cho- 
ruses, a  hundred  singers  are  more  than  enough  to  equip  all 
our  organizations.  So  the  prospect  before  the  novice  is 
not  bright  with  probabilities  of  success. 

The  star  system,  which  has  always  been  accounted  the 
bane  of  operatic  and  theatrical  organization  in  this  coun- 
try, is  another  and  terrible  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  new 
artist.  It  is  not  cynical  to  say  that  the  majority  of  our 
opera  patrons  are  attracted  by  names  and  reputations. 
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>y  have  no  way  of  discriminating  for  themselves.  They 
>w  nothing  of  voice  or  of  music.  An  unholy  number  go 
•ely  to  be  able  to  say,  "I  have  heard  Caruso." 
""here  was  an  amusing  demonstration  of  this  fact  at  the 
tropolitan  in  New  York  a  few  seasons  ago  when  Caruso 
been  billed  to  appear  in  Aida  at  a  Monday  night  per- 
mance.  The  tenor  was  taken  ill  a  few  hours  before  the 
tain  rise  and  Riccardo  Martin  substituted.  The^mer- 
n  singer's  lieutenancy  was  announced  on  large  placards 
he  lobbies  and  on  slips  inserted  into  the  programs.  As 
ustomary,  refund  of  money  paid  in  advance  for  seats 
made  to  all  who  desired  it,  or  tickets  were  issued  to 
se  who  preferred  them,  admitting  to  future  Caruso 
•formances. 

Despite  these  precautions  a  mature  woman  in  elegant 
iss  came  charging  down  from  the  grand  tier  in  the 
ddle  of  the  second  act  and  captured  John  Brown,  the 
"eran  business  controller  of  the  Metropolitan. 
I  want  my  money  back!  It  isn't  right!"  she  panted. 
It's  a  little  late  for  that,  isn't  it,  madam?  "  the  manager 
jected. 

I  don't  care ! "  she  said  angrily.  "  I  paid  to  hear  Caruso, 
I  just  heard  someone  say  he  wasn't  singing." 
That  was  all  this  sumptuous  patroness 
ew  of  either  opera  or  singers.  She 
her  money  and  went  her  way  in 
ssful  content. 

Opera  managers  come  into  constant 
nflict  with  more  representative  ex- 
essions  of  American  provincialism, 
ley  suffer  frequently  from  some  of 
e  moral  or  aesthetic  conceptions  pe- 
liar  to  our  hinterland. 
Fortune  Gallo  and  his  singers  experi- 
iced  one  of  the  classic  adventures  in 
is  field. 

Death  Jlbotished 

SEVERAL  years  ago  this  manager 
)  decided  that  opera  education  might 
extended  by  giving  acts  or  scenes 
om  the  standard  dramas  at  summer 
hautauqua  gatherings  and  similar 
laces.  At  one  prominent  camp  in  the 
liddle  West  the  management  insisted 
a  the  presentation  of  several  operas 
i  their  completion.  Accordingly  the 
lountings  of  these  plays  were  brought 
om  New  York,  considerable  structural 
Iterations  were  made  in  the  stage  or 
latform  of  the  auditorium  and  several 
dditional  singers  were  summoned.  On 
he  opening  night  Gallo  presented  the 
sual  double  bill  of  Cavalleria  and 
'agliacci.  In  the  former  opera  Turridu 
ffers  Alfio  a  drink  of  wine  and  the 
itter  throws  the  drink  at  his  rival's 
tet  as  a  challenge.   There  follows  the 


killing,  which  is  done  off  stage.  Again,  in  Pagliacci, 
Canio  stabs  Nedda  and  Silvio  to  death. 

The  audience  sat  spellbound  through  the  perform- 
ances, but  afterward  a  leader  of  the  colony,  in  great 
perturbation,  sought  the  impresario.  His  complaint 
was  voluble  and  bitter. 

"We  do  not  believe  in  either  winebibbing  or  in 
killing.  It  is  contrary  to  our  teaching,  to  our  moral- 
ity," shouted  the  official,  who  was  rendered  more  irate 
by  the  impresario's  natural  failure  to  grasp  the  situa- 
tion. "We  do  not  recognize  death." 

"You  do  not  recognize  death?"  queried  the  amazed 
impresario.  "What  a  splendid  idea!  I  suppose  you 
do  not  die,  eh?" 

"I'm  not  here  to  quibble  with  you.  Something 
must  be  done." 

"  Well,  I'm  willing  to  abolish  death.  Anybody  would 
be.  But  what  has  this  got  to  do  with  the  opera?  How 
does  your  conception  affect  these  dramas,  which  you 
and  I  didn't  write?" 

"This  way,"  the  official  announced:  "Those  drink- 
ing and  killing  scenes  have  got  to  be  cut  out.  We 
can't  let  our  people  see  such  things." 
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"But  if  you  do  that  you  have  no  opera,"  pleaded 
tin;  manager. 

"  No  matter  about  the  opera.  We  can  have  no  such 
things." 

So  Carmen  and  Rigoletto  were  both  sung  with  the 
words  and  music  of  the  mortal  scenes  intact,  but  the 
acting  or  pantomime  eliminated.  Don  Jose  sang  his 
wrathful  song  and  Carmen  shrieked  under  the  stab, 
but  there  was  neither  knife  nor  stabbing.  Rigoletto 
mourned  and  raved  over  the  body  of  (lilda,  but  she 
had  never  been  slain.  Opera  must  be  admitted  to 
front  some  added  dilliculties  in  the  face  of  such 
cen  torship. 

Anions  those  who  know  the  life  there  is  no  more 
shopworn  figure  than  the  impresario  in  the  dress  of 
man  of  sorrows.  What  lie  does  not.  suffer  at  the  hands 
of  the  public  he  endures  from  his  artists,  whose  eccen- 
tricities have  been  celebrated  in  ten  thousand  tales, 
till  the  public  is  pretty  generally  convinced  that,  the 
opera  singer  is  a  temperamental  ass.    Granted  tint 


many  of  the  doings  of  musicians,  viewed 
in  the  half  light  of  general  information, 
are  absurd  enough.  But  the  acts  of 
artists  are  clearly  motivated  and  pur- 
posive, as  Doctor  Freud  has  found  those 
of  even  madmen  to  be.  The  caprices, 
peculiarities  and  apparent  follies  of 
singers  take  root  in  perfectly  normal 
self-interest,  and  if  their  expression  is 
a  little  accentuated  this  is  due  to  the 
character  of  operatic  existence. 

Applause  and  Salary 

TAKING,  for  instance,  the  jealousies 
and  rivalries  of  singers,  that  most 
gibed-at  phase  of  their  extradecorous 
conduct,  we  must  discover  at  once  that 
the  same  sort  of  thing  exists  in  exactly 
the  same  measure  among  business  men, 
society  women,  lawyers,  writers,  neigh- 
bors and  church  members.  It  is  all  a 
matter  of  the  struggle  for  power  and 
precedence,  and  it  is  no  more  ludicrous 
among  singers  than  among  lawyers. 
It  is  simply  better  advertised. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
opera  stars'  hunger  for  applause  and 
publicity.  These  things  are  not  es- 
teemed among  singers  for  the  mere  per- 
sonal gratification  they  bring.  Vanity 
has,  I  am  convinced,  little  more  part 
here  than  in  human  conduct  every- 
where. But  applause  and  advertising 
are  the  breath  of  life  to  the  vocalist. 
The  impression  made  at  an  appearance 
must  be  measured  by  the  applause, 
claque  or  no  claque.  Pay  and  reputation 
follow,  and  in  measure  according  to  t  he 
enthusiasm — the  applause.  Seven- 
tenths  of  the  quarrels  among  singers  grow  out  of  applause 
taking  or  getting.  The  other  three-tenths  come  up  directly 
or  indirectly  through  rivalries  over  publicity. 

Among  those  who  do  not  understand,  this  straining 
after  mention  in  the  newspapers  and  t  he  blurbs  of  the  press 
agent  seems  childish.  But  no  one  considers  it  absurd  for 
the  packer  to  spout,  about  his  codfish  cakes  or  baked 
beans.  He  blares  his  publicity  from  a  thousand  pages  and 
billboards.    It  is  part  of  his  business. 

Publicity  is  even  more  vital  to  the  operatic  artist.  It 

is  his  Hinr  (/iiu  noil  ind  1.    For  I  he  business  man  may  send 

out  drummers  and  salesmen  if  his  advertising  fails  to  get  a 
response.  The  singer  is  utterly  dependent  upon  the  elfcct 
of  hi  <  not  ices  in  t  he  papers  and  journals.  No  wonder  then 
if  he  devotes  much  energy  and  thought,  and  some  absurd 
capers  to  (his  high  and  practical  side  of  his  life. 

Mere  we  take  care  of  a  great  port  ion  of  what  has  become 
notorious  as  the  artistic  temperament.  The  residuum  is 
largely  explicable  under  the  head  of  strain.   The  tension 

(Continued  on  Pag»  97) 
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Thus  Roy  Came 
Upon  the  Sense* 
less  Cleppy 
Lying  in  the 
Middle  of  an 
Excitedly 
Babbling  Clump 
of  People 

HIS  parents  had  gone  to  their  more  or  less  hon- 
ored graves  in  the  calm  belief  that  their  only 
son's  name  was  John  Peter  Robbins  and  that 
he  was  the  handsomest  lad  alive.  While  they  were  still 
strong  in  these  articles  of  faith  the  two  old  people  died 
within  a  month  of  each  other.  That  was  in  1906,  while 
their  beautiful  son  was  in  his  last  year  at  high  school.  If 
they  could  have  wandered  back  to  earth  ten  years  later  the 
fond  couple  would  have  found  that  half  of  their  belief  was 
justified  by  world-wide  acclaim,  but  that  the  remaining 
half  was  a  pure  fallacy.  Several  million  motion-picture 
fans  stood  clamorously  ready  to  indorse  the  parental  claim 
that  he  was  the  handsomest  man  on  or  off  the  screen.  But 
the  father  and  mother  would  have  searched  the  continent 
in  vain  for  trace  of  a  John  Peter  Robbins  whose  classic 
face  corresponded  with  their  son's. 

They  would  have  seen  in  a  hundred  places  their  son's 
pictured  face.  But  beneath  the  likeness  they  would  have 
read  the  name  Barry  Clive.  If  they  had  sought  farther 
they  could  have  unearthed  numberless  press-agent  blurbs 
telling  of  Barry  Clive's  antecedents  and  early  days,  and 
again  the  dazed  couple  would  have  been  blindly  perplexed. 
For  it  seemed  that  Barrington  Clive's  father  had  been  an 
Irish  peer  who  had  become  madly  enamored  of  an  Italian 
singer,  as  good  and  simple  as  she  was  exquisite  to  look 
upon.  He  had  married  her.  His  family  had  raised  fierce 
objection  and  had  made  the  bride's  life  a  burden.  The  hus- 
band's neck  was  fractured  on  the  hunting  field  a  month 
before  the  birth  of  his  son — a  birth  which  had  cost  the 
lovely  young  singer  her  life. 

Barry  had  been  brought  up  by  his  father's  people.  But 
at  eighteen  he  had  learned  of  their  cruel  treatment  of  his 
luckless  young  mother  and  he  had  renounced  them  all. 
Coming  to  America  by  steerage  he  had  drifted  at  last  to 
Hollywood.  There  his  remarkably  good  looks  and  a  latent 
hereditary  talent  for  acting  had  won  him  a  job  as  an  extra 
on  the  Preeminent's  lot.  And  at  that  hour  his  eccentri- 
cally whizzing  rise  to  millionaire  stardom  had  begun.  He 
had  turned  contemptuously  deaf  ears  to  his  titled  relatives' 
plea  that  he  go  back  to  Great  Britain  and  accept  the  peer- 
age and  estates  awaiting  him. 

Yes,  the  ghostly  old  folk  would  have  read  and  reread 
this  romantic  story  many  a  time  without  finding  in  it  a 
single  hint  that  their  son's  sire  had  run  the  most  flourishing 
hay-and-feed  business  in  Washington,  Illinois;  or  that 
John  Peter  had  begun  his  meteor  career  as  a  stage-struck 
utility  man  in  a  fly-by-night  stock  company  which  fell 
apart  in  Los  Angeles,  leaving  him  pathetically  glad  to 
cadge  for  a  job  as  extra  with  the  Preeminent  outfit. 

Even  at  that  early  stage  of  the  movie  game  the  day  of 
the  merely  beautiful  he  star  had  waned.  But  Barry  Clive 
had  something  more  than  his  looks.  He  had  a  dash  of 
magnetism  which  somehow  got  across  in  the  pictures,  and 
from  some  long-forgotten  ancestor  or  blend  of  ancestors 


he  had  inherited  more  than  a  smattering  of  true  acting 
ability. 

The  combination  sufficed.  While  big-eyed  girls,  with 
suspiciously  pallid  noses  and  modestly  concealed  ears, 
thrilled  with  rapture  as  Clive's  wondrous  profile,  on  the 
screen,  was  turned  slowly  to  right  or  left  to  give  them  a 
close-up  of  his  magical  eyes,  the  saner  portion  of  the 
audience  was  wont  to  nod  or  grunt  approval  at  some  bit  of 
genuine  art  in  the  fellow's  acting  or  at  a  flare  of  compelling 
personality  which  went  straight  to  the  spot. 

Barry  Clive  had  arrived,  and  he  seemed  due  to  remain. 
Said  Malachi  Ruhl.  chief  director  of  the  Preeminent: 

"  If  someone  would  kindly  amputate  his  face  or  divide  it 
up  into  small  independent  republics  he'd  make  the  best  of 
them  crawl  into  the  pretty  bunch  of  pasteboards  that  are 
left  on  the  center  of  the  table  after  the  draw.   He  can  act. 
He  sure  can  act !  He  could  do  all  sorts  of  things  to  a 
man's-size  part  if  he  wanted  to.  But  he  don't  want 
to.  And  why  should  he?   So  long  as  he  carries  that 
face  in  front  of  him  he's  content  to  play  Face  to  win 
and  Personality  for  place  and  Acting  for  show. 

He'll  stop  in  the  middle  of  his 
biggest  scene  to  give  the  flap- 
pers a  treat  by  showing  them 
his  side  view  and  then  his 
smokeless  lamps.  Instead  of 
acting  up  to  the  leading  woman 
he  looks  lovely  at  her.  In  the 
beginning,  when  he  was  draw- 
ing down  sixty  a  week  and 
weeping  glad  to  get  it,  I  could 
do  something  with  him.  But 
now  it's  too  late.  He  don't 
need  a  director  any  more.  All 
he  wants  now  is  a  looking-glass 
and  a  million  feet  of  close-ups. 
And  we've  got  to  stand  for  it." 

As  a  matter  of  record  Barry 
Clive  was  not  in  the  remotest 
degree  vain  of  his  looks.  He  regarded  his  beauty  as  he 
might  have  regarded  a  billion  dollars  in  gold.  It  was  his 
chief  asset;  the  thing  for  which  he  was  famous  wherever 
films  are  shown;  the  drawing  card  which  had  made  him 
rich.  Wherefore  he  cherished  and  guarded  his  face  with  all 
the  care  of  a  professional  beauty — but  for  revenue  only. 
His  face  was  his  fortune,  and  he  was  a  supercautious 
financier. 

Mash  notes,  fervid  blurbs,  the  knots  of  awed  girls  at  the 
front  entrance  to  the  lot — these  interested  Clive  not  at  all. 
But  when,  at  the  Los  Angeles  Athletic  Club,  he  outpointed 
Dewey  Groce,  the  handiest  amateur  middleweight  on  the 
coast,  his  heart  was  abrim  with  tumultuous  pride.  When 
the  Preeminent  press  agent  was  instructed  to  add  to  his 
usual  routine  story  the  sentence,  "Mr.  Clive  is  unques- 
tionably the  fastest  and  gamest  boxer  of  his  weight  outside 
the  professional  ring,"  Barry's  throat  contracted  as  he 
bade  his  secretary  send  out  two  hundred  marked  copies 
of  the  paper  which  printed  the  boast. 

One  of  the  two  hundred  recipients 
of  these  marked  copies  was  Roy 
McNair,  who  six  months  earlier  had 
won,  in  a  ferocious  eighteen-round 
battle,  the  middleweight  champion- 
ship of  the  world.  Clive  did  not  know 
Roy  McNair.  Indeed  he  had  never 
set  eyes  on  the  champion.  But  he  was 
an  ardent  follower  of  ring  annals,  and 
with  quickened  breath  he  had  read  the 
account  of  McNair's  championship 
battle.  Thus  by  a  queer  twist  of  vanity 
he  elected  to  notify  his  fellow  celebrity 
that  a  picture  king  could  also  be  a  brilliant  middle- 
weight boxer. 

Roy  McNair  read  the  tidings  with  no  faintest  atom  of 
interest.  Belonging  to  the  ultramodern  school  of  pugil- 
ists, he  could  not  only  read  and  write  but  could  actually 
read  to  himself  without  making  his  lips  move.  Several 
fighters  during  the  past  decade  have  mastered  this  crown- 
ing triumph  of  higher  education,  though  not  enough  of 
them  to  rob  the  exploit  of  distinction. 

There  were  two  ample  reasons  for  McNair's  dearth  of 
interest  in  the  fact  that  one  Barry  Clive  was  unquestion- 
ably the  fastest  and  gamest  boxer  of  his  weight  outside  the 
professional  ring.  First,  he  was  not  interested  in  Clive. 
Second,  he  was  not  interested  at  the  moment  in  anything. 
Life  had  all  at  once  turned  'sour  and  miserable  for  the 
young  middleweight  champion. 


McNair  had  followed  his  accession  to  the  title  by  th 
usual  ten  weeks  of  cheap  vaudeville.  In  the  second  weei 
a  drafty  dressing  room  at  Pittsburgh  had  given  him  a  nast; 
cold.  The  cold  had  hung  on,  for  Roy  was  not  geared  to  hi 
new  life  of  late  hours  and  long  train  jumps  and  heteroge 
neous  food  and  reversed  sleep  time  and  lack  of  rigid  dail; 
exercise.  Not  only  had  the  cold  hung  on,  but  it  had  cen 
tered  at  length  into  a  nasty  little  tickling  cough. 

After  the  end  of  the  vaudeville  tour  McNair  had  settlei 
down  to  train  for  a  new  bout.  But  the  cough  had  refusei 
to  depart.  Also  in  the  late  afternoons  there  was  a  dryly  ho 
sensation  all  over  his  lean  body,  and  at  night  he  woul' 
awake  in  a  dripping  sweat.  During  his  training  bouts  hi 
found  increasing  trouble  in  getting  started  and  he  had  ti 
supply  will  power  for  his  old-time  spontaneous  steam. 

Shamefacedly,  at  his  manager's  worried  command,  hi 
went  to  a  doctor.  The  doctor  sent  him  to  another  doctor- 
a  pot-bellied  old  cuss  with  double-thick  spectacles^ an* 
this  doctor  had  tapped  all  the  northern  half  of  him  and  hat 
done  silly  things  with  a  kind  of  telephone  receiver  mountec 
on  a  pair  of  rubber  tubes.  Then  had  come  the  verdict.  Ii 
had  been  couched  in  long  foreign  words,  but  at  the  gog 
gling  manager's  request  the  doctor  had  translated  it. 
"Your  man  is  in  the  first  stages  of  tuberculosis,"  h< 

explained.  "  That  means  consumption.   He  " 

"The  blue  hell  he  is!"  snorted  the  manager.  "When 
d'ye  get  that  patter,  doc?  This  lad  is  as  tough  as  a  nut 

He's  the  ruggedest  " 

"There  are  two  halves  to  every  man,"  interrupted  th< 
doctor,  still  talking  down  to  his  hearers.  "The  outsidt 
half,  made  up  of  bone  and  flesh  and  muscle,  and  the  inside 
half,  that's  made  up  of  the  organs.  The  nerves  are  a  flying 
squadron,  operating  with  both  parts,  and  pleasingly  read} 
to  join  in  the  sickness  of  either.  A  man  may  be  tough  as  ; 
nut — for  a  while — in  his  flesh  and  muscles,  and  at  the  samt 
time  be  all  gone  inside.  In  fact,  many  an  athlete  wh( 
works  too  hard  in  making  himself  tough  as  a  nut  pays  foi 
it  by  a  collapse  of  the  inner  man.  McNair,  here,  was  over 
trained.  He  had  been  spending  months  in  preparing  hi; 
system  for  just  such  a  breakdown  as  this.  It  might  havt 
hit  the  nerves  or  the  heart  or  the  liver.  It  happened  tc 
decide  on  the  lungs." 

"Fix  him  up  quick  as  you  can,  doc,"  pleaded  the  man- 
ager. "We're  dated  to  meet  " 

"  He's  dated  to  make  record  time  for  Arizona  or  South- 
ern California  or  Colorado,"  contradicted  the  doctor.  "  He'.- 
young,  and  he  seems  to  have  lived  clean.  He  has  i 
chance — a  first-rate  chance — but  only  if  he  gets  away  frorr 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard  at  once  and  lives  outdoors  for  th< 
most  part  till  he  is  in  shape  again.  It  may  be  only  a  year 
it  may  be  two  or  three  years.  But  if  he  is  to  get  well  he'll 
have  to  go  and  go  quickly." 

Naturally  the  scared  visitors  decided  on  the  doorstep 
that  the  doctor  was  an  old  flapdoodle,  and  with  infinite 

cunning  they 
sought  out  an- 
other lung  spe- 
cialist, saying 
nothing  to  hirri 
of  the  earlier 
visit.  In  less 
time  and  in 


In  a  White  Fury  McNair  Flew  at  His  Beautiful 
Opponent.  He  Tore  Into  Him  With  Unspectacular 
But  Hideously  Effective  Smashes 
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>wer  words  this  second  specialist  confirmed  the  first.  Two 
^eeks  later  a  mammoth  benefit  was  held  for  Roy  McNair 
t  the  Pastime  Boxing  Club,  and  a  week  thereafter  the 
leartsore  and  lung-sick  champion  took  possession  of  a 
lanta  Fe  upper  berth  on  his  way  to  the  coast. 

To  Roy  his  own  infirm  condition  seemed  a  matter  for 
ibsolute  shame.  That  he,  a  seasoned  pugilist,  should  have 
ome  down  with  this  wretched  and  unmanly  disease  was  a 
lisgrace.  He  had  induced  the  sporting  papers  to  say  he 
'as  forced  to  retire  for  a  time  from  the  ring  because  of 
nflammatory  rheumatism  which  called  for  long  and  expert 
reatment  at  Mt.  Clemens,  and  in  starting  for  California 
ie  shed  his  name  along  with  his  highest  hopes. 

It  was  as  Harvey  Matthews  that  he  set  his  face  west- 
vard.  He  was  not  going  to  have  the  California  newspapers 
ilazoning  the  dirty  news  that  Roy  McNair  was  out  there 
vasting  with  consumption.  Things  were  bad  enough 
vithout  that. 

He  had  chosen  Southern  California  as  his  habitat  in- 
tead  of  any  of  the  other  places  the  doctors  had  suggested 
because  in  his  black  hour  a  queer  loneliness  had  possessed 
i.  He  dreaded  the  thought  of  being  hopelessly  ill — 
jerhaps  dying — among  total  strangers,  a  million  miles  from 
lome.  He  knew  not  a  soul  in  Colorado  or  New  Mexico  or 
Arizona  or  in  any  of  those  other  places  which  till  now  had 
Deen  merely  colored  blobs  on  a  seldom-studied  map.  But 
ie  did  know  someone  in  Los  Angeles. 

In  fact  he  had  a  perfectly  good  relative  living  there,  a 
ellow  he  had  always  liked  in  boyhood  days  and  who  had 
ooked  up  to  the  hard-hitting  Roy  as  a  hero.  And  this 
relative  was  his  own  first  cousin,  Grover  Cleveland — 
briefly,  Cleppy— Worden,  who  had  gone  West  three  years 
earlier  to  work  in  the  Los  Angeles  branch  of  the  Spirito 
Motor  Company.  Cleppy  had  written  to  him  twice  or 
three  times  a  year.  He  boarded  out  on  a  street  with  a 
funny  name.  Figueroa  Street— that  was  it.  Funny  n^ime 
for  a  street.  Digging  up  Cleppy's  last  letter,  McNair  had 
verified  the  address  and  had  written  him  under  secrecy  the 
whole  measly  story,  winding  up  by  saying  he  was  coming 
out  to  Los  Angeles  to  live  for  a  while — or  maybe  to  die;  he 
didn't  much  care  which. 

It  was  a  beamingly  gladsome  Cleppy  Worden  who  met 
his  glum  and  journey-tired  cousin  at  the  terminal  of  the 
Santa  Fe  and  all  but  embraced  him.  Through  his  fatigue 
and  his  unhappiness  the  lonely  McNair 
warmed  to  the  greeting.    Cleppy  was  fine. 
He  didn't  bother  the  invalid  with  ques- 
tions. He  was  as  wildly  happy  to  see  him 
as  if  he  were  a  fleasome  yellow  pup  and 
Roy  his  long-absent  master. 

Moreover,  he  had  engaged  a  room  for 
McNair  at  his  own  boarding  house,  a  room 
that  was  all  outdoors  and  had  a  sleeping 
porch  besides.  And  he  had  made  arrange- 
ments, as  soon  as  Roy  should  be  rested,  to 
go  with  him  on  a  health-making  month's 
trip  down  into  Imperial  Valley,  where,  he 
assured  his  cousin,  those  rotten  germs  of 
his  would  sure  run  screeching  up  a  tree 
the  minute  the  dry  air  hit  them. 

This  led  to  a  bit  of  information.  When 
Roy  protested  against  Cleppy's  absence 
from  his  job  at  the  Spirito  Motor  Com- 
pany's branch  office  he  learned  that  the 
branch  had  shut  down  two  years  earlier 
and  that  Cleppy  ever  since  had  been 
earning  a  fairly  adequate  living  as  an  extra 
and  bit  man  in  the  movies;  also  that 
Cleppy  had  kept  this  to  himself,  not  know- 
ing how  his  respectable  relatives  back 
East  might  look  upon  such  a  trade. 

For  a  year  he  had  been  promising 
himself  a  good  long  vacation,  and  he  had 
been  Baving  up  for  it.   Now  he  was  going 
to  take  it.  Roy 
stared  at  him 
in  unfeigned 
astonishment. 


"This  climate  must  have  done  a  lot  of  things  to  your 
pocket  nerve!"  he  exclaimed.  "Back  home  it  was  all  you 
could  ever  do  to  save  up  long  enough  to  buy  a  new  hat." 

Poor  little  Cleppy  wiggled  his  plump  body  in  dire  em- 
barrassment.   Then  catching  his  breath  he  explained. 

"I — I  wasn't — wasn't  exactly  saving  it  up 
for  a  vacation,"  he  blurted.  "Fact  is,  I  was 
saving  it  up  to — well,  to  get  married  on.  It's 

easier  saving  up  for  that  than  " 

"And  now  you're  aiming  to  take  your 
honeymoon-housekeeping  cash  and  blow  it  on 
a  jaunt  with  me!" 
cried  McNair.  "You 
miserable  little  shrimp, 
if  I  wasn't  all  in  I'd 
beat  you  up  for  that ! 

I'd  " 

"  Hold  on  !"  pro- 
tested Cleppy.  "Go 
easy!  There  isn't  go- 
ing to  be  any  honey- 
moon housekeeping 
business  to  this  party. 
It's — it's  all  off." 

He  made  shift  to 
smile  very  gallantly. 
Then  under  the  sym- 
pathetic inquiry  in  his 
hero's  eyes  the  barriers 
went  to  flinders. 

"I  was  engaged  to 
her,"  he  said,  looking 
anywhere  rather  than  at  Roy.  "I  met  her  at  a  party  out 
in  Fifty-second  Street.  She  lived  there.  Name  was — 
name  is  Potter,  Jean  Potter.  She  used  to  work  in  a 
department  store  over  on  Broadway,  near  Seventh.  She's 
a  winner.  That's  her  picture  on  the  chif'nier.  The  one 
with  the  daisy-enamel  frame — that  one.  We  got  engaged. 
They  laid  off  a  swad  of  salesgirls  at  the  store.  She  was 
one  of  'em.    Slack  season.   I  got  her  a  job  out  on  the  lot." 

"The  lot?  What's  that?" 
"'S'name  the  picture  peo- 
give  their  plants.  This 
was  the  Preeminent 
plant,  where  I  been 


working.  I  got  her  a 
job  us  an  extra  in  the 
Opal  Woman  feature.  She's  a  type.  Films 
well.  They  gave  her  a  bit  in  it.  She  did  fine. 
We  was  both  in  it.  Maybe  you've  seen  it. 
It  was  released  on  the  sixteenth.  I  was  the 
little  scrapper  in  the  barroom  scene  t  he  one 
that  bunts  the  society  souse  with  my  head  when  he  comes 
slumming,  and  then  does  a  comic  bout  with  him.  They've 
had  me  do  that  sort  of  stuff  a  coupla  times  because  I  know 
how  to  use  my  hands  and  do  footwork  like  you  taught  me 


He  and  Roy  Rolled 
Out  of  Their 
Blankets  and  JiU 
tacked  Fire  and 
Frying  Pan 

back  home.  Comes 
in  handy  once  in  a 
while  in  a  picture. 
Most  of  these  slobs 
don't  know  which 
foot  goes  forward  in  a  bout.    Gets  me 
a  few  dollars  extra  sometimes." 
"But  " 

"Then  they  gave  her  a  bit  in  the 
new  Tainted  Souls  picture — the  one 
Barry  Clive  had  Meyer  write  around  his  collar-model  face. 
That  was  the  wind-up.  Clive  don't  bother  to  look  cross- 
eyed at  most  of  the  girls  on  the  lot — up-stage  stuff.  But 
he  kind  of  took  a  shine  to  Jean  right  off  the  bat.  She  was 
in  one  scene  with  him — just  a  bit — when  he  comes  back 
to  the  old  farm;  neighbor's  blond  daughter  who  tells  him 
the  house  is  sold.  Clive  got  to  talking  with  her  every 
day.  Once  he  took  her  out  to  her  flat  in  his  big  pink  car. 
Said  she  had  poss'bilities  and  he  was  going  to  have  her 
coached  for  real  parts  and  all  that.  She  was  all  buzzed 
up  by  such  a  mighty  man's  consenting  to  look  at  her, 

and  " 

"You  got  jealous?" 

"Why  wouldn't  I?  Wasn't  we  engaged?  Well,  maybe  I 
c'd  'a'  handled  it  tactfuller,  as  you  might  say.    But  you 
know  how  it  is  when  a  chap's  nutty  over  a  girl  like  Jean. 
Here  was  I,  a  poor  dub  who  was  lucky  if  he  could  yank 
thirty-five  a  week  out  of  the  Preeminent's  safe.  And  there 
was  he,  getting  a  sal'ry  he  had  to  cart  home  in  a 
tractor.   Him  with  his  hydroplane  and  his  five  cars 
and  his  sec't'ry  and  his  Jap  and  his  house  in  the 
park  and  his  shooting  box  up  in  the  Sierras  and  his 
yacht  and — and  everything.   Here  was  he,  likewise, 
with  a  rep  and  with  a  face  that  women  holler  to  see. 
And  here  was  me,  looking  like — like— like  you  see 

me  right  now.  So  what  chance  " 

"If  she  was  a  girl  worth  your  tying  up  to," 
declaimed  Roy  out  of  the  depths  of  a  plumbless 
ignorance,  "she'd  have  worn  blinders  for  every  man 

but  the  one  she  was  keeping  comp'ny  with,  and  " 

"  Don't  get  her  wrong ! "  pleaded  Cleppy.  "She's 
all  to  the  good.  She's  one  of  the  women  God  made. 
Honest,  she  is,  Roy.  But— well,  maybe  I  acted  up 
too  rough.  Anyhow,  wo  had  a  mean  scrap,  her 
and  me.  By  and  by,  while  we  was  jawing,  I  told 
her  if  she  ever  talked  to  Clive  again  it'd  be  all  off 
with  us  two.  She  (luffed  up  at  t  hat  and  she  said  she 
wouldn't  take  that  line  of  talk  from  any  man,  and 
she  walks  off  and  goes  straight  over  to  where  Clive 
was  sitting  and  begins  to  palaver  with  him.  That 
settled  it.  There  wasn't  anything  for  me  to  do,  was  there, 
but  to  make  good  on  what  I'd  just  said  to  her?  Likewise 
I  done  it.  That  was  that  was  just  a  coupla  days  before 
you  got  here.  I  told  the  director  I'd  have  to  go  away  a 
while  on  business.  And  I  did.  I  haven't  set  eyes  on  Jean 
since.  Nor  yet  I  won't  ever,  unless  it's  just  by  chance, 
out  on  the  lot  or  somewheres.  She  showed  mighty  plain 
which  way  she  voted  when  she  left  me  cold  and  stalked 
over  to  Clive  when  I'd  told  her  not  to.  I  had  to  let  it 
drop  then.  What  else  was  there  to  do?    Hey?  What  else 

was  "  I 

"What  else?"  echoed  the  indignant  McNair.  "What 
else?  Why,  man,  haven't  you  the  soul  of  a  mouse?  Why 
didn't  you  sleep  in  tin1  hoosgow  that  night  for  busting 
him  in  two?   Why  didn't  you  sail  into  him  and     — " 

"And  go  to  the  hosp'tal?"  queried  Cleppy.  "It's  there 
I'd  'a'  spent  the  night  not  in  the  hoosgow.  Ever  see 
Marry  ('live  off  the  screen?  He's  something  like  six  feet 
tall,  pretty  near;  and  he'll  weigh  close  to  a  hundred  and 
seventy.  That's  only  six  inches  taller  and  thirty  pounds 
heavier'n  me,  of  course.  Hut,  those  things  count  up. 
Besides,  he's  a  corking  boxer.  He's  going  to  have  a  hell- 
roaring  list,  light  wrote  into  the  script  for  his  next  picture, 
Hem  is  told  me.  He's  a  crackajack  with  the  gloves  — a 
bear-cat.  One  of  the  papers  out  here  said  he's  the  fastest 
(Continued  on  Pagr  S4) 
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IN  THE  preceding  sections  we  have  CTF'Ti 
discussed  Genesis  and  the  historical  jf 
books  generally  as  they  would  appear 
in  a  modernized  Bible,  and  we  have  dealt 
with  the  law.  But  these  are  only  the  foundations  and 
openings  of  the  Bible  as  we  know  it.  We  come  now  to 
the  Psalms  and  Proverbs,  the  Song  of  Songs,  the  Book  of 
Job — and  the  Prophets.  What  are  the  modern  equivalents 
of  these  books? 

Well,  what  were  they? 

They  were  the  entire  Hebrew  literature  down  to  about 
the  time  of  Ezra;  they  include  sacred  songs,  love  songs,  a 
dramatic  dialogue,  a  sort  of  novel  in  the  books  of  Ruth 
and  Esther,  and  so  forth.  What  would  be  our  equivalent 
of  this  part  of  the  Bible  to-day?  What  would  be  the 
equivalent  for  the  Bible  of  a  world  civilization? 

I  suppose  that  it  would  be  the  whole  world  literature. 

That,  I  admit,  is  a  rather  tremendous  proposition.  Are 
we  to  contemplate  the  prospect  of  a  modern  Bible  in 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  volumes?  Such  a  vast  Bible 
would  defeat  its  own  end. 

We  want  a  Bible  that  everyone  will  know;  which  will 
be  grasped  by  the  mind  of  everyone.  That  is  essential  to 
our  idea  of  a  Bible  as  a  social  cement. 

Fortunately,  our  model  Bible,  as  we  have  it  to-day,  gives 
us  a  lead  in  this  matter.  Its  contents  are  classified.  We 
have  first  of  all  the  canonical  books,  which  are  treated  as 
the  vitally  important  books;  they  are  the  books,  to  quote 
the  phrase  used  in  the  English  Prayer  Book,  which  are 
"necessary  to  salvation."  And  then  we  have  a  collection 
of  other  books,  the  Apocrypha,  the  books  set  aside,  books 
often  admirable  and  beautiful,  but  not  essential,  good  to 
be  read  for  "example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners," 
yet  books  that  everyone  need  not  read  and  know.  Let  us 
take  this  lead,  and  let  us  ask  whether  we  can — with  the 
whole  accumulated  literature  of  the  world  as  our  material — 
select  a  bookful  or  so  of  matter,  of  such  exceptional  value 
that  it  would  be  well  for  all  mankind  to  read  it  and  know 
it.  This  will  be  our  equivalent  for  the  canonical  books.  I 
will  return  to  that  in  a  moment. 

And  outside  this  canonical  book  or  books,  shall  we  leave 
all  the  rest  of  literature  in  a  limitless  Apocrypha?  I  am 
doubtful  about  that.  I  would  suggest  that  we  make  a 
second  intermediate  class  between  the  canonical  books, 
that  everyone  in  our  civilization  ought  to  read,  and  the 
outer  Apocrypha,  that  you  may  read  or  not,  as  you  choose. 
This  intermediate  class  I  would  call  the  great  books  of  the 
world.  It  would  not  be  a  part  of  our  Bible,  but  it  would 
come  next  to  our  Bible.  It  would  not  be  what  one  must 
read,  but  only  what  it  is  desirable  the  people  should  read. 

Making  Up  the  Canonical  Books 

NOW  this  canonical  literature  we  are  discussing  is  to  be 
the  third  vital  part  of  our  modern  Bible.  I  conceive  of 
it  as  something  that  would  go  into  the  hands  of  every  man 
and  woman  in  that  coming  great  civilization  which  is  the 
dream  of  our  race.  Together  with  the  book  of  world  his- 
tory and  the  book  of  law  and  righteousness  and  wisdom 
that  I  have  sketched  out  to  you,  and  another  book  of  which 
I  shall  have  something  to  say  later,  this  canonical  liter- 
ature will  constitute  the  intellectual  and  moral  cement  of 
the  world  society,  that  intellectual  and  moral  cement  for 
the  want  of  which  our  world  falls  into  political  and  social 
confusion  and  disaster  to-day.  Upon  such  a  basis,  upon  a 
common  body  of  ideas,  a  common  moral  teaching  and  the 
world-wide  assimilation  of  the  same  emotional  and  aesthetic 
material,  it  may  still  be  possible  to  build  up  humanity  into 
one  cooperative,  various  and  understanding  community. 

Now  if  we 
bear  this  idea 
of  a  cement- 
ing function 
firmly  in  mind 
we  shall  have 
a  criterion  by 
which  to  judge 
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what  shall  be  omitted  from  and  what  shall  be  included  in  the 
books  of  literature  in  this  modern  Bible  of  ours.  We  shall 
begin,  of  course,  by  levying  toll  upon  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  I  do  not  think  I  need  justify  that  step.  I 
suppose  that  there  will  be  no  doubt  of  the  inclusion  of 
many  of  the  Psalms — but  I  question  if  we  should  include 
them  all — and  of  a  number  of  splendid  passages  from  the 
Prophets.  Should  we  include  the  Song  of  Songs?  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  compilers  of  a  new  Bible  would 
hesitate  at  that.  Should  we  include  the  Book  of  Job?  That, 
I  think,  would  be  a  very  difficult  question  indeed  for  our 
compilers.  The  Book  of  Job  is  a  very  wonderful  and  beau- 
tiful discussion  of  the  profound  problem  of  evil  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  tremendous  exercise  to  read  and  under- 
stand, but  is  it  universally  necessary?  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  Book  of  Job,  possibly  with 
the  wonderful  illustrations  of  Blake,  would  not 
make  a  part  of  our  canon,  but  would  rank  among 
our  great  books.  It  is  a  part  of  a  very  large  lit- 
erature of  discussion,  of  which  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  in  a  moment.  So,  too,  I  question  if  we 
should  make  the  story  of  Ruth,  or  the  story  of 
Esther  fundamental  teaching  for  our  world  civili- 
zation. Daniel,  again,  I  imagine  relegated  to  the 
Apocrypha.  But  this  I  will  return  to  later. 

The  Place  of  Shakspere 

THE  story  of  the  Gospels  would,  of  course,  be 
incorporated  in  our  historical  book,  but  in  addi- 
tion, as  part  of  our  first  canon,  each  of  the  four 
Gospels — with  the  possible  omission  of  the  genealogies — 
would  have  a  place  for  the  sake  of  their  matchless  direct- 
ness, simplicity  and  beauty.  They  give  a  picture,  they 
convey  an  atmosphere  of  supreme  value  to  us  all,  incom- 
municable in  any  other  form  or  language.  Again,  there 
is  a  great  wealth  of  material  in  the  Epistles.  It  is,  for 
example,  inconceivable  that  such  a  passage  as  that  of  Saint 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians — "Though  I  speak  with 
the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not  charity, 
I  am  become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal," 
the  whole  of  that  wonderful  chapter — should  ever  pass  out 
of  the  common  heritage  of  mankind. 

So  much  from  the  ancient  Bible  for  our  modern  Bible, 
all  its  inspiration  and  beauty  and  fire.  And  now  what  else? 

Speaking  in  English  to  an  English-speaking  audience 
one  name  comes  close  upon  the  Bible — Shakspere.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  Shakspere?  If  you  were  to  way- 
lay almost  any  Englishman  or 
American  and  put  this  project 
of  a  modern  Bible  before  him, 
and  then  begin  your  list  of 
ingredients  with  the  Bible  and 
the  whole  of  Shakspere,  he 
would  almost  certainly  say, 
"Yes,  yes." 
But  would  he  be  right? 
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On  reflection  he  might,  perhaps,  re- 
cede and  say,  "Not  the  whole  of  Shak- 
spere, but— well — Hamlet,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  The  Tempest,  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream."  But  even  these,  are  they  "generally 
necessary  to  salvation"?  We  run  our  minds  through  the 
treasures  of  Shakspere  as  we  might  run  our  fingers  through 
the  contents  of  a  box  of  very  precious  and  beautiful  jewels 
before  equipping  a  youth  for  battle. 

No;  these  things  are  for  ornament  and  joy.  I  doubt  if 
we  could  have  a  single  play,  a  single  scene  of  Shakspere's 
in  our  canon. 

He  goes  altogether  into  the  great  books— all  of  him;  he 
joins  the  aristocracy  of  the  Apocrypha.  And,  I  believe, 
nearly  all  the  great  plays  of  the  world  would  have  to  join 
him  there— Euripides  and  Sophocles,  Schiller  and  Ibsen. 
Perhaps  some  speeches  and  such-like  passages  might  be 
quoted  in  the  canon,  but  that  is  all. 

Our  canon,  remember,  is  to  be  the  essential  cementing 
stuff  of  our  community,  and  nothing  more.    If  once  we 
admit  merely  beautiful  and  delightful  things,  then  I  see  an 
overwhelming  inrush  of  jewels  and  flowers.   If  we  admit 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  then  I  must  insist 
that  we  also  admit  such  lovely  nonsense  as: 

In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 

A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree, 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 
Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 

Our  canon,  I  am  afraid,  cannot  take  in  such 
things,  and  with  the  plays  we  must  banish  also 
all  the  novels — the  greater  books  of  such  writers 
as  Cervantes,  Defoe,  Dickens,  Fielding,  Tolstoy, 
Hardy,  Hamsun,  that  great  succession  of  writers. 
They  are  all  good  for  "example  of  life  and  instruc- 
tion of  manners,"  and  to  the  Apocrypha  they  must 
go.  And  so  it  is  that  since  I  would  banish  Romeo 
and  Juliet  I  would  also  banish  the  Song  of  Songs; 
and,  since  I  must  put  away  Vanity  Fair  and  the 
Shabby  Genteel  Story,  I  would  also  put  away  Esther  and 
Ruth.  And  I  find  myself  most  reluctant  to  exclude  not 
only  novels  written  in  English  but  one  or  two  great  sweep- 
ing books  by  non-English  writers.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Tolstoy's  War  and  Peace  and  Hamsun's  Growth  of  the 
Soil  are  books  on  an  almost  Biblical  scale;  that  they  deal 
with  life  so  greatly  as  to  come  nearest  to  the  idea  of  a 
universally  inspiring  and  illuminating  literature,  which 
underlies  the  idea  of  our  canon.  If  we  put  any  whole 
novels  into  the  canon  I  would  plead  for  these.  But  I  will 
not  plead  now  even  for  these.  I  do  not  think  any  novels 
at  all  can  go  into  our  modern  Bible  as  whole  works.  The 
possibility  of  long  passages  going  in  is,  of  course,  quite  a 
different  matter. 

Selections  From  the  Philosophers 

AND  passing  now  from  great  plays  and  great  novels  and 
A  romances,  we  come  to  the  still  more  difficult  problem 
of  great  philosophical  and  critical  works.  Take  Gulliver's 
Travels,  an  intense,  dark,  stirring  criticism  of  life  and  sociai 
order,  and  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  full  of  light  and  inspira- 
tion. In  these  latter  we  might  quarry  for  beautiful  pas- 
sages for  our  canon,  but  I  do  not  think  we  could  take  them 
in  as  wholes,  and  if  we  do  not  take  them  in  as  complete 
books,  then  I  think  that  great  Semitic  parallel  to  these 
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Ireek  dialogues,  the  Book  of  Job,  must  stand  not  in  our 
■anon  but  in  the  great  book  section  of  our  Apocrypha. 

And  next  we  have  to  consider  all  the  great  epics  in  the 
vorld.  There,  again,  I  am  for  exclusion.  This  Bible  we 
ire  considering  must  be  universally  available.  If  it  is  too 
tulky  for  universal  use  it  loses  its  primary  function  of  a 
noral  cement.  We  cannot  include  Iliad,  Norse  saga, 
Eneid  or  Paradise  Lost  in  our  canon.  Let  them  swell  the 
:reat  sack  of  our  Apocrypha,  and  let  the  children  read  them 
f  they  will. 

When  one  glances  in  this  fashion  over  the  accumulated 
iterary  resources  of  mankind  it  becomes  plain  that  our 
anonical  books  of  literature  in  this  modern  Bible  of  ours 
•an  be  little  more  than  an  anthology  or  a  group  of  antholo- 
3.  Perhaps  they  might  be  gathered  under  separate 
leads,  as  the  Book  of  Freedom,  the  Book  of  Justice,  the 
look  of  Charity.  And  now,  having  done  nothing  as  yet 
)ut  reject,  let  me  begin  to  accept.  Let  me  quote  a  few 
;amples  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  would  best  serve  the 
urpose  of  our  Bible  and  that  should  certainly  be  included. 

Place  for  Lincoln,  Henley  and  Milton 

HERE  are  words  that  every  American  knows  by  heart 
already — I  would  like  every  man  in  the  world  to  know 
hem  by  heart  and  to  repeat  them.  It  is  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg Address,  and  I  will  not  spare  you  a  word  of  it: 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on 
his  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated 

0  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we  are 
ngaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any 
lation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are 
net  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate 

1  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting-place  of  those  who  here 
;ave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether 
itting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But,  in  a  larger  sense, 
*>e  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow, 
his  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled 
lere  have  consecrated  it,  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or 
letract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we 
lay  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us 
he  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
vhich  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced, 
(t  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remain- 
ng  before  us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased 
ievotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure 
>f  devotion.  That  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall 
lot  have  died  in  vain— that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a 
lew  birth  of  freedom — and  that  government  of  the  people,  by 
he  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

And  here  is  something  that  might  perhaps  make  another 
ihort  chapter  in  the  same  Book  of  Freedom,  but  it  deals  with 
reedom  of  a  different  sort: 

Out  of  Ihe  night  that  covers  me, 
Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 

I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 

I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud. 
Under  the  bludgeonings  of  chance 

My  head  is  bloody,  but  unbowed. 

Beyond  this  place  cf  wrath  and  tears 

Looms  but  the  Horror  of  the  shade, 
And  yet  the  menace  of  the  years 

Finds  and  shall  find  me  unafraid. 

It  matters  not  how  strait  the 
gate, 

How  charged  with  punish- 
ments the  scroll, 
I  am  the  master  of  my  fate, 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

That,  as  you  know,  was 
Henley's,  and  as  I  turned 
up  his  volume  of  poems  to 
copy  out  that  poem  I  came 
again  on  these  familiar  lines: 


The  ways  of  Death  are  soothing  and  serene, 
And  all  the  words  of  Death  are  grave  and  sweet, 
From  camp  and  church,  the  fireside  and  the  street, 
She  beckons  forth — and  strife  and  song  have  been. 

A  simmer's  night  descending  cool  and  green 
And  dark  on  daytime's  dust  and  stress  and  heat, 
The  ways  of  Death  are  soothing  and  serene, 
And  all  the  words  of  Death  are  grave  and  sweet. 

There  seems  something  in  that  also  which  I 
could  spare  only  very  reluctantly  from  a  new 
Bible  in  the  world.  Yet  I  tender  those  lines 
very  doubtfully.  For  I  am  not  a  very  cultivated 
and  well-read  person,  and  note  the  things  that 
have  struck  upon  my  mind,  but  I  quite  under- 
stand that  there  must  be  many  things  of  the  same 
sort,  but  better,  that  I  have  never  encountered, 
or  that  I  have  not  heard  or  read  under  circum- 
stances that  were  favorable  to  their  proper  ap- 
preciation. I  would  rather  say  about  what 
I  am  quoting  in  this  section,  not  positively 
"  this  thing, ' '  but  merely ' '  this  sort  of  thing. ' ' 
And  in  the  vein  of  "this  sort  of  thing" 
let  me  quote  you — again  for  the  Book  of 
Freedom — a  passage  from  Milton, 
defending  the  ancient  English  tradi- 
tion of  free  speech  and  free  decision,  j*f 
and  praising  London  and  England. 
This  London  and  England  of  which 
he  boasts  have  broadened  out,  as  the 
idea  of  Jerusalem  has  broadened  out, 
to  world-wide  comprehensions.  Let 
no  false  modesty  blind  us  to  our  great 
tradition;  you  and  I  are  still  thinking 
in  Milton's  city;  we  continue,  however 
unworthily,  the  great  inheritance  of  the 
world-wide  responsibility  and  service  of 
his  Englishmen.  Here  is  my  passage: 

Now  once  again  by  all  concurrence  of 
signs,  and  by  the  general  instinct  of  holy 
and  devout  men,  as  they  daily  and  solemnly 
express  their  thoughts,  God  is  decreeing  to 
begin  some  new  and  great  period  in  His 
Church,  even  to  the  reforming  of  reforma- 
tion itself;  what  does  He  then  but  reveal 
Himself  to  His  Servants,  and,  as  His  manner 
is,  first  to  His  Englishmen?  I  say,  as  His 
manner  is,  first  to  us,  though  we  mark  not 
the  method  of  His  counsels,  and  are  un- 
worthy. Behold  now  this  vast  city,  a  city  of  refuge,  the  mansion- 
house  of  liberty,  encompassed  and  surrounded  with  His  protec- 
tion; the  shop  of  war  hath  not  there  more  anvils  and  hammers 
working,  to  fashion  out  the  plates  and  instruments  of  armed 
justice  in  defence  of  beleaguered  truth,  than  there  be  pens  and 
heads  there,  sitting  by  their  studious  lamps,  musing,  searching, 
revolving  new  notions  and  ideas  wherewith  to  present,  as  with 
their  homage  and  their  fealty,  the  approaching  reformation; 
others  as  fast  reading,  trying  all  things,  assenting  to  the  force 
of  reason  and  convincement. 

What  could  a  man  require  more  from  a  nation  so  pliant  and 
so  prone  to  seek  after  knowledge?  What  wants  there  to  such  a 
towardly  and  pregnant  soil,  but  wise  and  faithful  laborers,  to 
make  a  knowing  people,  a  nation  of  prophets,  of  sages,  and  of 
worthies?  We  reckon  more  than  five  months 
\n  yet  to  harvest;  there  need  not  be  five  weeks, 

'JL    *  had  we  but  eyes  to  lift  up— the  fields  are  white 

•1   ^  already.  Where  there  is  much  desire  to  learn, 

J^t-  *  there  of  necessity  will  be  much  arguing,  much 

writing,  many  opinions;  for  opinion  in  good 
mon  is  but  knowledge  in  the  making.  Under 
these  fantastic  terrors  of  sect  and  schism,  we 
wrong  the  earnest  and  zealous  thirst  after 
knowledge  and  understanding,  which  God  hath 
stirred  up  in  this  city.    What  some  lament  of, 
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we  rather  should  rejoice  at,  should  rather  praise  this 
pious  forwardness  among  men,  to  reassume  the  ill- 
deputed  care  of  their  religion  into  their  own  hands 
again.   A  little  generous  prudence,  a  little  forbear- 
ance of  one  another,  and  some  grain  of  charity  might 
win  all  these  diligencies  to  join  and  unite  into  one 
general  and  brotherly  search  after  truth;  could 
we  but  forego  this  prelatical  tradition  of  crowding 
free  consciences  and  Christian  liberties  into  canons 
and  precepts  of  men.    I  doubt  not,  if  some  great  and 
worthy  stranger  should  come  among  us, 
wise  to  discern  the  mold  and  temper  of 
a  people,  and  how  to  govern  it,  observing 
the  high  hopes  and  aims,  the  diligent  alac- 
rity of  our  extended  thoughts  and  rea- 
sonings in  the  pursuance  of  truth  and 
freedom,  but  that  he  would  cry  out  as 
Pyrrhus  did,  admiring  the  Roman  docility 
and  courage:  "If  such  were  my  Epirots, 
I  would  not  despair  the  greatest  design 
that  could  be  attempted  to  make  a  church 
or  kingdom  happy." 

Yet  these  are  the  men  cried  out  against 
for  schismatics  and  sectaries,  as  if,  while 
the  temple  of  the  Lord  was  building,  some 
cutting,  some  squaring  the  marble,  others 
hewing  the  cedars,  there  should  be  a  sort 
of  irrational  men,  who  could 
not  consider  there  must  be 
many  schisms  and  many  dis- 
sections made  in  the  quarry 
and  in  the  timber  ere  the 
house  of  God  can  be  built. 
And  when  every  stone  is  laid 
artfully  together,  it  cannot  be 
united  into  a  continuity,  it 
can  but  be  contiguous  in  this 
world;  neither  can  every  piece 
of  the  building  be  of  one  form; 
nay,  rather  the  perfection  con- 
sists in  this,  that  out  of  many 
moderate  varieties  and  broth- 
erly dissimilitudes  that  are 
not  vastly  disproportional 
arises  the  goodly  and  the 
graceful  symmetry  that  com- 
mends the  whole  pile  and 
structure. 

But  I  will  not  go  on  turn- 
ing over  the  pages  of  books 
and  reciting  prose  and  poetry  to  you.  I  cannot 
even  begin  to  remind  you  of  the  immense  treas- 
ure of  noble  and  ennobling  prose  and  verse  that 
this  world  has  accumulated  in  the  past  three 
thousand  years.  Not  one  soul  in  ten  thousand 
that  is  born  into  this  world  even  tastes  from 
that  store.  For  most  of  mankind  now  that  treasure  is  as 
if  it  had  never  been.  Is  it  too  much  to  suggest  that  we 
should  make  some  organized  attempt  to  gather  up  the 
quintessence  of  literature  now  and  make  it  accessible  to 
the  masses  of  our  race?  Why  should  we  not  with  a  cer- 
tain breadth  and  dignity  set  about  compiling  the  Poetic 
Books,  the  Books  of  Inspiration  for  a  renewed  Bible,  for  a 
Bible  of  Civilization  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  book  made 
universally  accessible,  made  a  basis  of  teaching  every- 
where, could  set  the  key  of  the  whole  world's  thought. 

Why  Not  a  Book  of  Forecasts? 

THERE  remains  one  other  element  if  we  are  to  complete 
that  parallelism  of  the  old  Bible  and  the  new.  The  Chris- 
tian Bible  ends  with  a  forecast,  the  book  of  Revelation; 
the  Hebrew  Bible  ended  also  with  forecasts,  the  Prophets. 
To  that  the  old  Bible  owed  much  of  its  magic  power  over 
men's  imaginations  and  the  inspiration  it  gave  them.  It 
was  not  a  dead  record,  not  an  accumulation  of  things 
finished  and  of  songs  sung.   It  pointed  steadily 
and  plainly  to  the  days  to  come  as  the  end  and 
explanation  of  all  that  went  before.  So,  too,  our 
modern  Bible,  if  it  is  to  hold  and  rule  the  imagi- 
nations of  men,  must 
close,  I  think,  with  a 
Book  of  Forecasts. 

(Continued  on 
Page  65) 
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MR.  FLACK'S  main  body  halted  dis- 
creetly under  cover  of  the  portieres, 
while  his  head  and  some  two-thirds 
of  his  neck  advanced  to  survey  the  terrain. 
The  report  of  this 
scouting  patrol 
encouraged  him. 
The  parlor  was 
practically 
empty —  Miss 
Busby  had  it  to 
herself.  She  oc- 
cupied the  choice 
corner,  where  the 
gaslight  was  most 
illuminating  and 
the  hot-air  register 
emitted  an  agree- 
able warmth.  She 
met  Mr.  Flack's 
reconnoitering  eye 
with  a  temperate 
friendliness  and 
deposited  her  sew- 
ing in  her  black- 
silk  lap  long 
enough  to  hitch 
the  walnut  rocker 
a  foot  or  two 
aside  —  a  gesture 
of  welcome  which 
Mr.  Flack  was 
able  to  evaluate 
accurately.  He 
had  observed  Miss 
Busby's  immobil- 
ity on  many  occa- 
sions when  the 
newcomer  had 
belonged  to  Miss 
Busby's  own  gen- 
der. Encouraged 
by  this  proffer  of 
half  the  light  and 
heat,  he  emerged 
from  cover  and 
consolidated  his 
gains. 

As  he  settled 
his  lean  legs  over 
the  register  and 
adjusted  his  steel- 
rimmed  glasses  he 
noticed  Miss 

Busby's  hands  resuming  their  customary  activity.  The 
contrast  between  their  swift  dexterity  and  the  placid  repose 
of  the  face  above  them  arrested  his  attention  for  a  moment. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  this  contrast  admirably  illustrated 
that  graver  difference  between  men  which  was  uppermost 
in  his  thought.  Miss  Busby's  fingers  stood  for  the  toilers 
of  the  world  at  their  endless  labors — efficient,  tireless,  un- 
thinking. Her  face  typified  the  leisured  classes,  the  sly, 
lazing  capitalists  who  fed  on  the  efforts  of  others.  He 
scowled  faintly  as  he  unfolded  a  pamphlet  and  cleared  his 
throat. 

"We  stopped  last  night  at  Chapter  Four,"  he  an- 
nounced—  "The  Next  Revolution.  Shall  we  go  on?" 

Miss  Busby's  face  seemed  to  wake.  He  felt  that  she  was 
genuinely  interested,  that  his  previous  endeavors  had  been 
fruitful.  If  he  could  convince  her,  he  told  himself,  he  would 
have  struck  a  shrewd  blow  for  the  cause.  Miss  Busby's 
contact  with  the  next  generation  placed  her  in  an  ideal 
position  to  further  the  revolution  which  that  generation 
was  to  effect.  It  had  been  that  idea  which  had  first 
attracted  him  to  Miss  Busby,  toward  whom,  till  he 
conceived  the  plan,  he  had  been  tolerantly  indifferent. 
Viewing  her  suddenly  as  a  weak  point  in  the  armor  of  capi- 
talism, Mr.  Flack  had  planned  and  begun  a  campaign 
which  from  the  very  first  had  shown  high  promise. 

Miss  Busby  was  willing  to  listen,  he  discovered.  She  was 
more  than  that,  in  fact.  He  detected  clear  evidence  of  her 
interest  during  the  first  cautious  conversation,  in  which  he 
planted  the  seeds  of  the  new  faith  very  delicately.  She  had 
agreed  almost  warmly  with  his  statement  that  the  world's 
work  was  done  by  people  who  were  absurdly  underpaid. 
He  learned  that  public-school  teachers  considered  them- 
selves quite  as  inequitably  recompensed  as,  say,  shipyard 
employees.  To  this  condition  Mr.  Flack  had  been  recon- 
ciled. School-teachers  perpetuating  the  curses  of  capital- 
ism deserved  no  wage  at  all,  although  it  was  comforting 
to  find  in  the  circumstance  a  new  proof  of  capitalism's 
greed.  Its  whole  structure  rested  on  these  educators  who 
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I —  I'd  Just  as  Soon  They  Hadn't  Printed  My 
Name,"  Said  Miss  Busby.  "You  Didn't  Tell  Me 
it  Would  Get  in  the  Papers" 

corrupted  the  sons  of  laborers  to  its  outworn  fictions,  and 
yet  it  lacked  the  elementary  decency  to  pay  them  a  living 
wage. 

t  He  played  skillfully  on  the  theme,  pointing  out  the  fact 
that  under  the  commune  the  service  of  the  teacher  would 
be  adequately  rewarded;  that  there  would  be  neither  eco- 
nomic nor  social  distinctions  between  the  schoolmistress 
and  the  chief  commissary  himself.  He  saw  at  once  that  the 
doctrine  appealed  to  Miss  Busby,  and  elaborated  upon  it 
with  some  ingenuity.  He  offered  to  lend  her  some  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject. 

"I'm  not  much  of  a  reader,"  Miss  Busby  objected. 
"And  I  have  so  much  sewing  to  do  in  my  evenings. 
Wouldn't  it  be  better  if  you  were  to  read  aloud?  Then  you 
could  explain  as  you  went  along,  and  I'd  understand  so 
much  better." 

Mr.  Flack  was  pleased.  He  liked  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
and  expounding  his  beliefs  had  a  favorable  influence  on 
the  tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to  them.  It  was  much 
more  cheerful,  too,  to  share  the  warm  corner  of  the  parlor 
with  an  attentive  disciple  than  to  read  alone  in  his  small 
bedroom  on  the  third  floor.  He  came  to  harbor  a  proprie- 
tary attitude 'toward  the  parlor,  so  that  if  any  other 
boarder  chose  to  intrude  on  the  premises  he  glowered  and 
sulked  and  made  cryptic  speeches  to  Miss  Busby  which 
sometimes  persuaded  the  interloper  to  depart.  He  was 
no  communist  at  all,  so  far  as  the  parlor  was  concerned. 
Under  the  commune,  indeed,  there  would  be  suitable  ar- 
rangements for  privacy,  he  informed  his  pupil.  You 
wouldn't  have  to  share  your  evenings  with  flippant  young 
people  unless  you  wanted  to. 

"Won't  that  be  nice!"  Miss  Busby's  face  lighted  sud- 
denly. "I'm  so  sick  of  boarding  houses!" 

"The  time's  coming!"  he  declared  positively.  "It's  al- 
most here !  Everyone  will  have  his  home  to  himself —every 


worker,  of  course."  And  he  plunged  eagerly 
into  the  newest  circular  from  headquarters, 
while  Miss  Busby's  fingers  flickered  and  her 
face  settled  into  that  placid  quietude 
which  he  con- 
strued as  indicat- 
ing an  absorbed 
interest  in  what 
he  read.  He 
plodded  happily 
into  Chapter 
Four,  rehearsing 
a  welter  of  flam- 
ing words,  while 
Miss  Busby 
nodded  over  her 
sewing  in  time  to 
the  rhythm  of  the 
sentences.  He 
could  remember 
that  his  own 
school-teachers, 
forty  years  ago, 
had  nodded  very 
much  like  that  as 
they  listened  to 
his  reading  exer- 
cises. 

"You  read 
beautifully,  Mr. 
Flack,"  shesighed 
as  he  paused  to 
drink  from  the 
tumbler  of  water 
she  had  provided. 
"  So  few  people 
do.  It's  the  hard- 
est thing  I  have 
to  teach." 

"I  was  always 
good  at  it,"  he  ad- 
mitted modestly. 
"I  got  some  prizes 
\for  it  when  I  went 
to  school.  Used  to 
speak  pieces  too. 
I  always  liked  that 
kind  of  thing.  If 
I'd  gone  into 
something  where 
I  could  have  used 

it  "  He  shook 

his  head.  "  I  sup- 
pose it's  better  as 

it  is.  If  I'd  made  a  big  success  at  law  or  politics  I'd  prob- 
ably be  like  the  rest.  I'd  never  have  got  hold  of  the  truth 
the  way  I  have." 

"We  succeed  best  by  failing  sometimes,"  said  Miss 

Busby. 

"  That's  right.  I  was  just  going  to  say  those  very  words 
myself."  Mr.  Flack  nodded  solemnly.  "Looking  at  it  that 
way,  I'm  a  success." 

"Yes,  indeed!"  She  was  emphatic.  He  realized  that 
she  was  an  intelligent  woman. 

"You  ought  to  join  the  party,"  he  declared.  "You're 
as  good  a  communist  as  I  am  right  now." 

"I — I've  never  felt  as  if  I'd  care  for  voting,"  she  said, 
flushing  a  very  little.  "  Somehow  that  kind  of  thing  always 
seemed — unladylike.  I  was  brought  up  " 

"  Oh,  that's  all  past  and  done  with !  You've  got  the  right 
to  vote  now,  and  you  ought  to  use  it.  And  you  ought  to 
enroll  with  the  party  too.  Every  name  on  our  list  helps 
to  convince  people  who  are  wavering.  I'll  give  you  a  card." 
He  fumbled  in  his  pocket  and  produced  one.  "Just  fill  this 
out  and  I'll  mail  it  to  the  committee.  You  really  ought  to." 

She  seemed  to  hesitate. 

"I  don't  know  " 

"Oh,  of  course  if  I  haven't  convinced  you  " 

He  spoke  offendedly.  She  made  an  appeasing  gesture 
with  her  sewing. 

"You  have — absolutely!  I  suppose  I'm  just  silly  about 
breaking  the  rules  I  was  taught  when  I  was  a  girl.  I'll  sign 
it,  of  course,  if  you  put  it  that  way." 

He  handed  her  his  fountain  pen,  and  she  wrote  her  name 
neatly  on  the  dotted  line.  He  waved  it  a  moment  till  the 
ink  dried,  and  glanced  at  it.  Millie  Busby.  He  lifted  his 
glance  to  her  face.  Somehow  the  discovery  of  her  first 
name  made  a  difference.  It  hadn't  occurred  to  him  that 
Miss  Busby  had  any  other  name.  If  she  had  written 
Mathilda  or  Mehitabel  he  would  have  observed  nothing 
out  of  the  way,  but  Millie— it  made  him  wonder  whether 
anybody  ever  called  her  that;  made  him  see  her  for  an 
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ustant  as  a  grown-up  little  girl  instead  of  a  chronically 
nature  schoolma'am. 
"Short  for  Mildred,  I  suppose?" 

He  felt  the  need  of  speech  to  fill  a  silence  suddenly  awk- 
ward. Miss  Busby's  cheeks  had  become  faintly  pink  and 
ler  eyes  avoided  his.  She  shook  her  head. 

The  gesture  had  a  queer  effect  on  Mr.  Flack.  He  half 
xpected  to  see  short  braids  twitch  back  and  forth.  A  dim 
nemory  reminded  him  of  a  girl  whose  braids  had  flicked 
ike  that  years  ago. 

"No,  I  was  christened  M-Millie,"  she  told  him.  "My 
nother's  name  was  Mildred,  but  she  liked  Millie  better." 

He  cleared  his  throat. 

"It's  a  pretty  name,"  he  conceded. 

She  met  his  glance  for  an  instant. 

"I  always  liked  it,"  she  said  faintly..  "I  miss  it — not 
ieing  called  Millie,  I  mean." 

It  came  to  Mr.  Flack  that  it  was  a  long  time  since  any- 
■ne  had  spoken  his  own  given  name.  He  wished  that  some- 
>ody  would.  A  lonesome  business,  getting  old.  Being 
ifty-six  hadn't  quite  reconciled  him  to  the  disappearance 
if  the  boy  who  had  taken  prizes  for  reading  and  speaking 
>ieces. 

"It's  a  pretty  name,"  he  said  again,  pocketing  the  card. 

"I'm  glad  you  like  it,"  said  Miss  Busby,  and  he  saw  that 
ler  fingers  were  once  more  furiously  at  work. 

His  eyes  rested  briefly  on  the  bit  of  cloth.  It  was  coarse 
tuff — he  could  see  the  mesh  of  the  threads — brownish- 
;ray  material  with  a  feebly  pink  border.  Somehow  it  im- 
jressed  him  as  odd  that  Miss  Busby  should  be  sewing  on 
t.  Women  generally  fussed  with  flimsy,  sheer  cloth. 

"What's  that  you're  making?" 

He  asked  the  question  without  considering  it.  She 
danced  up,  a  queer  look  of  panic  in  her  mild  eyes,  a 
leeper  pink  in  the  soft,  smooth  cheeks. 

"It's — it's — just  a  dish  towel,"  she  said.  "I— I  like  to 
nake  them.  I  never  was  very  good  at  fancy  sewing,  you 
ee." 

"It's  sensible,"  said  Mr.  Flack.  "A  dish  towel's  some 
lse.   Fancywork's  just  a  waste  of  time  and  material." 

His  creed  came  uppermost  in  his  thought  as  he  spoke. 

"That'3  another  thing  we'll  abolish  when  we  take  con- 
rol.  All  that  nonsense'll  go  the  first  thing.  Useful  work 
or  everybody.  No  time-killing  for  the  drones." 


"Won't  that  be  nice!"  said  Miss  Busby.  He  cleared 
his  throat. 

"  Chapter  Five  is  entitled  The  Need  of  Force.  Shall  we 
go  on?" 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Busby,  "let's."  And  she  said  again: 
"  You  read  so  beautifully — it's  a  great  pleasure  after  listen- 
ing to  the  children.  They  stumble  so— and  the  clever  ones 
always  read  in  a  singsong." 

"I  was  always  good  at  it,"  said  Mr.  Flack.  "Chapter 
Five — The  Need  of  Force:  'The  revolution  will  not  come 
until  we  bring  it,  not  by  words,  but  by  blows.  We  must 
destroy  before  we  can  rebuild.  Our  present  institutions, 
conceived  in  greed  and  born  in  injustice,  must  be  wiped 
out,  eradicated  utterly,  till  only  their  memory  remains,  and 
till  that  memory  is  recognized  universally  as  an  accursed 
thing.  This  will  not  be  done  by  weakness,  but  by  strength; 
not  by  pleadings,  but  by  sword  and  fire  and  blood.  Society 
suffers  from  a  malignant  growth,  a  cancer  which  must  be 
cut  away  before  the  body  can  be  healthy.'" 

He  paused. 

"That's  sense,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes" — Miss  Busby  threaded  her  needle — "and  you 
read  it  beautifully." 

"H'm,"  said  Mr.  Flack.  "Shall  we  go  on?" 
"Yes,"  said  Miss  Busby,  "let's." 

// 

MR.  FLACK  paused  at  the  mail  box  on  the  corner  long 
enough  to  insert  Miss  Busby's  confession  of  faith. 
He  quickened  his  pace  a  little  as  he  moved  on,  admon- 
ished by  the  clock  in  the  jeweler's  window.  He  was  already 
a  minute  or  more  behind  time,  and  young  Curlow  made  an 
absurd  fuss  if  the  store  wasn't  open  and  in  order  by  eight 
sharp.  Mr.  Flack's  lips  tightened  at  the  thought.  Young 
Curlow,  with  his  pretensions !  Just  because  his  father  had 
left  him  a  going  business  he  imagined  that  he  knew  it  all ! 
Mr.  Flack  could  have  told  him  a  thing  or  two  about 
hardware ! 

He  unlocked  the  doors  and  opened  the  drafts  in  the  big 
stove  and  turned  off  the  night  light,  relieved  that  young 
Curlow  hadn't  managed  to  be  on  time  for  once.  It  was 
hard  when  you  had  been  selling  hardware  before  the  other 
fellow  was  born  to  accept  rebuke  respectfully,  to  hold 
your  tongue  while  he  made  a  fool  of  himself.   Mr.  Flack 


shook  his  head  over  it  as  he  changed  his  coat  and  drew 
black-muslin  cuff  guards  over  his  thin  wrists.  The  com- 
mune would  change  all  this.  There  wouldn't  be  any  easy 
inheritances  for  the  young  Curlows  of  the  next  generation. 
They'd  earn  what  they  got  like  other  men. 

He  settled  to  his  work  at  the  books  during  the  early  in- 
terval of  quiet.  He  liked  to  get  the  ledger  posted  before 
customers  began  intruding  and  before  young  Curlow  was 
on  hand  to  interrupt  and  meddle.  He  grinned  sourly  over 
some  of  the  entries.  A  vacuum  cleaner  sold  outright  to 
those  Dunsons!  Young  Curlow  hadn't  learned  that  just 
because  a  woman  wore  fancy  clothes  her  credit  didn't  have 
to  be  fancy  too.  To  Mr.  Flack's  more  penetrant  eye  Mrs. 
Dunson  had  all  the  symptoms  of  the  stylish  dead  beat. 
She'd  be  insulted  almost  to  death  when  she  got  her  second 
month's  statement  with  the  red-ink  "Overdue — please 
remit"  stamped  on  it,  and  she'd  move  about  the  time 
young  Curlow  got  around  to  suing  her.  Mr.  Flack  knew 
the  breed  intimately. 

He  knew  that  the  people  who  paid  their  bills  often 
looked  remarkably  unprosperous,  and  that  a  fine  front  was 
an  excellent  reason  for  extra  caution  in  the  matter  of 
credit.  People  who  spent  a  lot  on  milliners  and  tailors  had 
less  to  spare  for  the  hardware  dealer's  monthly  bills.  Mr. 
Flack  would  have  sold  that  vacuum  cleaner  to  some 
woman  in  a  year-before-last  hat,  whose  hands  looked  as  if 
they  were  acquainted  with  a  broom,  and  he'd  have  sold  on 
the  regular  lease  terms — monthly  installments.  Young 
Curlow  stuck  up  his  nose  at  the  cheap  trade,  as  he  called  it. 

Well,  when  he'd  had  a  couple  of  failures  he'd  know  better. 
Mr.  Flack  remembered  that  he  had  paid  something  for  his 
own  tuition.  It  wasn't  pleasant  to  recall  what  the  job- 
ber's credit  man  had  said  about  that  first  store  back  in 
1896.  He  returned  to  the  bill  file,  his  lips  tighter  than  ever 
over  the  items.  Curlow  hadn't  any  more  idea  of  buy- 
ing          That  slick  youngster  had  loaded  him  with  more 

of  those  wind-shield  rubbers  than  the  store  could  handle 
in  five  years.  Mr.  Curlow,  Senior,  would  have  taken  a 
dozen — on  consignment.  His  son  had  bought  a  gross  in 
order  to  get  the  extra  discount,  and  boasted  about  it  after- 
ward to  Mr.  Flack!  Well,  he'd  learn!  Mr.  Flack  had 
learned — expensively.  He  remembered  the  episode  of 
the  bicycle  bells  which  had  precipitated  that  assignment 

(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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"HEN  Judd  told  Margaret 
Dale  that  Bert  Saladine 
had  been  arrested  it  was 
not  yet  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, so  swiftly  were  events  on 
this  day  moving  toward  their 
culmination.  And  Margaret's  re- 
action to  his  news  was  the  first 
jarring  note  in  Judd's  triumph. 
Till  that  moment  he  had  been  all 
exultation.  Thereafter,  although 
matters  seemed  for  a  space  to  go 
as  he  wished  them,  he  had  an 
unacknowledged  feeling  that  dis- 
aster was  imminent,  that  disap- 
pointment hid  just  around  the 
corner,  that  the  world  was 
going  all  awry. 

The  lame  man  tried  to 
shake  off  this  feeling;  he 
tried  to  deny  to  himself  that 
this  premonition  had  laid  it- 
self upon  him.  He  turned 
away  from  the  kitchen  door 
and  went  round  to  the  front 
of  the  house,  planning  to 
drive  Sue  up  to  the  Saladine 
farm,  where  Jim  would  be 
alone.  But  at  the  road  he 
encountered  a  man  from 
Freedom  who  had  come  up 
to  see  and  to  hear  what 
might  be  seen  and  heard 
about  the  Castle;  and  Judd 
stopped  to  answer  this  man's 
questions,  to  relate  all  that 
had  taken  place.  He  derived 
a  certain  pleasure  from  this 
narration,  and  when  he  said 
Bert  Saladine  had  been  ar- 
rested the  words  were  sweet 
in  his  mouth. 

The  Freedom  man  nodded, 
said  wisely:  "Yeah,  it  sure 
looks  like  he  done  it,  I  guess. 
A  man 't  gits  mad  as  easy  as 
Bert  is  bound  to  fetch  up  in 
trouble  soon  or  late." 

"  He's  fetched  up  in  trouble 
all  right,"  Judd  agreed. 

Then  Gorfinkle  came  out 
of  the  house,  and  Margaret 
Dale  was  beside  him.  Her  eyes,  Judd  saw, 
were  steady  and  eager,  and  her  cheeks  were 
flushed.  She  and  Gorfinkle  entered  his  auto- 
mobile and  drove  hurriedly  away  in  the  di- 
rection of  Fraternity.  Judd  guessed  she  had 
set  out  to  go  to  Bert  and  comfort  him.  That 
shadow  passed  again  across  the  little  man's 
horizon.  In  spite  of  himself,  he  was  faintly 
alarmed,  faintly 'disconcerted  at  this  miscar- 
riage of  his  calculations. 

He  said  under  his  breath,  and  scornfully, 
"But  sho,  she's  a  woman!  Anything— — " 

Nevertheless,  his  confidence  needed  bolstering.  He 
wanted  a  new  taste  of  his  triumph  in  order  to  forget  this 
disappointment,  and  to  that  end  he  loosed  Sue  and  climbed 
into  his  buggy  and  drove  along  in  the  wake  of  the  under- 
taker's automobile  till  he  came  to  the  Saladine  farm.  He 
turned  Sue  into  the  dooryard  there. 

Jim  Saladine  was  in  the  shed  splitting  wood.  His  figure 
was  visible  through  the  open  door.  At  the  sound  of  Judd's 
horse  he  looked  up  and  saw  the  little  man;  and  he  stopped 
work,  his  ax  set  in  a  chunk  of  birch,  and  stood  awaiting  the 
other's  approach.  The  lame  man  alighted  and  tied  Sue  to 
the  end  of  the  hay  wagon  which  stood  in  the  yard;  then  he 
walked  across  to  the  shed  door.  When  the  two  thus  faced 
each  other  there  was  a  moment  in  which  neither  spoke. 
Instinctive  distrust  on  the  one  hand  met  a  covert  hatred 
on  the  other;  Saladine 's  eyes  sounded  Judd's  shifty  ones. 
Then  Judd  said  casually,  "H'lo,  Jim." 
Saladine  nodded  a  reply  to  this  greeting.  He  waited  a 
moment  longer,  and  when  Judd  said  nothing  more  he 
resumed  work,  swung  his  ax  into  the  air  and  brought  it 
down,  blade  upward,  birch  chunk  fast  on  the  blade.  The 
wood  was  split  in  two  by  its  own  momentum.  He  picked 
up  one  of  the  halves  to  split  it  again.  Judd  watched  him 
for  a  space,  then  stepped  inside  the  shed  and  selected  a 
block  of  wood  and  tipped  it  on  end,  perching  precariously 
there,  his  thin  knees  crossed.  After  a  moment  he  picked 
up  a  sliver  of  cedar  from  the  litter  about  his  feet  and  began 
to  draw  thin  shavings  from  it  with  his  knife.  Saladine 


glanced  at  him,  but  went  on  with  his 
work,  his  apparently  leisurely  movements 
accomplishing  a  surprising  total.  He  never 
hurried,  but  he  never  slowed  down.  As  the 
wood  was  split  he  stacked  it  on  his  right- 
hand  side  against  the  wall  of  the  shed. 

Both  men  were  conscious  of  the  tension 
in  the  air  between  them.   Judd  found  a 
keen  pleasure  in  the  situation.  He  studied 
the  other's  countenance  with  sidelong 
glances,  marked  the  sternness  and  the 
gravity  which  sat  there.  Jim,  having  fin- 
ished alone  the  dinner  he  had  expected  to 
share  with  his  brother,  had  made  his  plans 
to  go  to  the  city  that  afternoon  and  see 
what  might  be  done  in  Bert's  behalf. 
Andy  Wattles,  Will's  clerk,  would  be  driv- 
ing in  to  fetch  out  a  load  of  feed,  and  Jim 
expected  to  go  down  to  the 
village  in  his  own  buggy  and 
ride  to  town  with  Andy. 
But  there  was  half  an  hour 
before  he  needed  to  start; 
the  dinner  dishes  were  done. 
He  had  turned  to  this  wood 
splitting  because  he  could 
not  bear  to  be  idle,  with  only 
his  thoughts  for  company. 

Judd's  coming 


A   E  R 


was  unwelcome. 
He  disliked  the 
little  lame  man, 
as  most  people 
did;  and  more 
than  ever  he  dis- 
liked him  now, 
because  some  in- 
stinct which  he 
could  not  define 
blamed  Judd  for 
Bert's  arrest. 
He  could  not 
hang  this  belief 
on  anything 


"Bert,  Bert,  I 
Came  asSoon 
as  I  Could!" 


tangible;  nevertheless,  it  persisted.  He  wished  Judd  had 
not  come — wished  the  man  would  go  away. 

But  Judd  had  no  notion  of  going.  He  was  enjoying 
himself,  and  this  enjoyment  was  mirrored  in  his  eyes.  The 
little  man  kept  his  head  bent  so  that  Saladine  might  not 
see,  and  he  waited  for  the  other  to  speak;  waited  stub- 
bornly, content  to  say  nothing,  sure  Jim  must  be  driven  to 
questions  in  the  end. 

His  calculations  were  proved  correct.  After  a  matter  of 
five  minutes  in  which  no  word  had  been  spoken  beyond 
that  first  greeting,  Saladine  stopped  for  a  moment  in  his 
task  and  asked  in  what  he  tried  to  make  a  casual  tone, 
"Anything  special,  Judd?" 

Judd  shook  his  head,  elaborately  unconcerned. 

"Oh,  no!  Just  dropped  in.  Nobody  much  down  at  the 
Castle.  But  I  sort  of  wanted  to  hang  around." 

Jim  watched  him  uncertainly. 

"I  saw  Margaret  Dale  go  by  with  Gorfinkle,"  he  said. 
The  lame  man  nodded. 

"Yeah.  I  tell't  her  the  sheriff  had  took  Bert.  She 
couldn't  hardly  believe  it." 


Saladine,  without  comment, 
struck  his  ax  into  another  stick, 
and  again  a  silence  held  them. 
This  time  it  was  broken  by 
Judd. 

He  said  as  though  to  himself,  "No  wonder,  either. 
Don't  see  what  Bert  was  a-thinking  of  anyhow." 
Jim  looked  down  at  him,  his  eyes  stern. 
"You  think  he  did  it?"  he  asked  slowly. 
Judd  moved  his  shoulders  noncommittally. 
"That's  what  everybody  seems  to  think,"  he  replied. 
"Ain't  it  natural?" 

"Not  to  them  that  know  Bert." 
"We-ell,  the  sheriff  knows  him." 

"They're  crazy!"  Jim  cried,  a  sudden  agony  in  his  tone. 
"  They're  crazy !  Bert  couldn't  have  done  it.  There  ain't 

a  thing  that  "  He  stopped  abruptly,  looked  at  Judd 

with  eyes  that  were  almost  pleading.   Judd  said  nothing, 
and  after  a  moment  Jim  asked  point-blank, "  Is  there  now?  " 
"Is  there  what?"  Judd  asked,  probing  the  wound. 
"  Why — anything."  Saladine  could  not  bring  himself  at 
first  to  shape  the  word.  "Any — evidence  or  anything." 

"Well,  everybody  knows  he'd  cussed  at  that  woman 
right  along.  More'n  one  has  heard  him  say  he'd  like  to 
choke  her." 

Saladine  flung  out  one  hand  appealingly. 
"Why,  you  know  Bert!"  In  his  distress  he  was  almost 
fraternizing  with  so  poor  a  creature  as  Judd.  "  You  know 
Bert — the  way  he  talks.  But  he  don't  mean  anything." 
"  Mebbe  not,"Judd  agreed.  "I'm  not  saying  he  done  it.': 
"Bert  gets  mad  easy,  and  when  he's  mad  he's  likely  to 
say  pretty  near  anything.  But  he  would  never  go  and  do 
a  thing  like  that,  Judd.  Not  a  woman,  and  all." 

Judd  peeled  off  a  long  shaving  from  his  splinter.  He 
tilted  his  head  sidewise,  looking  up  at  the  other. 
"Who  you  thinking  did  do  it?"  he  asked. 
Saladine  shook  his  head  helplessly. 
"Lord,  I  don't  know!" 

"Who'd  want  to?"  the  lame  man  insisted.  "I  don't 
know  anyone  but  Bert  that  ever  had  two  words  with  her; 

do  you?" 

"Somebody  might  have  come  along." 
"  Might  have,  sure !"  He  moved  one  hand  in  a  generous 
gesture.  "  Mind,  I'm  not  saying  Bert  did  it.  I  got  nothing 
against  Bert.  Maybe  he  did  and  maybe  he  didn't.  But 
whoever  it  was  had  a  knife  just  like  that  knife  of  his,  you 
know." 

"There  might  be  a  lot  of  knives,"  Saladine  argued. 
"Sure  there  might!  But  I  never  see  any." 

"You  can't  tell  anyhow,"  Jim  insisted,  "just 
from  the  hole  in  her  neck — just  guessing." 

"Mebbe  not,"  the  lame  man  said  amiably. 
"I  sh'd  think  Doc  Crapo  would  know  his  busi- 
ness, though.  He'd  ought  to  know  the  kind  of 
hole  a  knife  will  make.   He's  made  enough  in 
folks."    He  added  argumentatively:  "There's 
another  thing  too.  Whoever  it  was,  it  was  some- 
body the  woman  knew.  Else 
she'd  have  had  time  to  yell  after 
they  got  into  the  room.  And 
Bert's  the  only  man  around  here 
she  did  know." 

"Maybe  she  did  yell,"  Jim 
urged. 

"Or  maybe  it  was  someone 
we  don't  know  about." 

"Sure — mebbe,"  Judd  agreed. 
"You  know,  though,  I  was 
thinking  about  another  thing. 
If  you  was  going  to  stick  somebody,  where'd  you  aim- 
heart  or  the  neck?" 
Saladine  was  uncertain. 
"I  don't  know,"  he  said. 

"Seemed  to  me,"  the  lame  man  suggested,  "that  who- 
ever done  this  was  used  to  slitting  necks,  like  a  butcher 
with  pigs,  or  maybe  like  Bert,  used  to  killing  deer  and  such. 
It  just  looked  that  way  to  me;  that  whoever  this  here  was, 
he  knowed  how." 

Jim  laid  aside  his  ax  with  an  air  of  ending  the  discussion. 
It  was  almost  time  for  him  to  start  for  the  village,  and  he 
came  to  the  shed  door. 

"Guess  I'll  hook  up  the  horse,"  he  said.  "I'm  going  in 
to  the  city." 

Judd  asked,  "Driving  in?" 

"  Going  to  drive  down  t'  the  village,"  Saladine  explained. 
"  Go  in  with  Andy  from  there." 

"Why,  no  need  of  hooking  up,"  the  little  man  said 
cheerfully.  "I'm  heading  down  that  way.  I'll  carry  you 
down." 

Saladine,  reluctant  to  accept  a  favor  from  Judd,  never- 
theless, after  a  moment's  hesitation,  agreed  to  this  ar- 
rangement. 
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"All  right,"  he  said.   "Guess  I'll  change  my  clothes. 
Mind  waiting?" 
Judd  shook  his  head. 

"I  don't  mind.    But  there  ain't  a  lot  of  time.  Andy 
leaves  about  two  most  generally." 
The  other  looked  at  his  watch. 

"That's  right,"  he  agreed.  "I  didn't  notice  it  was  get- 
ting along  so.  Wait  just  a  minute  then." 

He  was  ready  in  less  than  that  time.  He  had  put  on  a 
felt  hat,  the  coat  that  belonged  with  his  best  suit  of  clothes, 
and  a  necktie.  These  constituted  his  preparations  for  the 
trip.  He  climbed  in  beside  Judd,  and  Sue  took  her  way 
along  the  Ridge  toward  the  village.  The  little  mare  was  a 
traveler — she  made  good  time.  And  neither  Judd  nor 
Saladine  was  inclined  to  further  speech. 

It  was  a  chance,  and  nothing  more,  that  brought  about 
their  final  word. 

Saladine,  who  had  been  busy  with  miserable  reflections, 
suddenly  exclaimed  as  though  to  himself,  "He  didn't, 
though !  Bert  never  did  that  thins ! " 

Judd,  reining  Sue  for  the  abrupt  descent  at  the  end  of  the 
Ridge,  chuckled. 

"  Mebbe  not.  You  can't  expect  me  to  think  like  you  do, 
though." 

Something  in  his  tone  made  Saladine  ask,  "Why  not?" 

And  some  impulse,  uncontrollable,  prompted  perhaps 
by  that  power  which  was  beginning  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
drama,  made  Judd  say  curtly,  "Because  I  see  him  over 
there." 

Jim  snapped  at  that,  his  naturally  alert  mind  seizing  on 
it  instantly. 
"Over  where?" 
"Over  t'  the  Castle." 
"You  saw  Bert  there?" 

"Didn't  he  tell  you  he  was  there?"  Judd  asked,  all  the 
malice  that  was  in  him  shining  now  in  his  gray  old  face. 

"  He  wasn't  there ! "  Jim 
cried.  "He  would  have 
told  me!'* 

" He  sneaked  in  through 
the  barn,"  the  lame  man 
implacably  insisted — "in 
through  the  barn,  right 
after  sundown.  His  wife 
didn't  see  him,  she  said. 
So  he  hid  from  her.  But 
he  come  out  the  front 
door  close  to  half  an  hou - 
later.  I  see  him  go  in,  and 
I  see  him  come  out,  and  I 
see  him  climb  the  wall 
across  the  road.  He 
ducked  into  them  woodr; 
there." 

"I  don't  believe  it!" 
Saladine  exclaimed;  and 
Judd  grinned,  sure  of  him- 
self, and  said,  "Sheriff  be- 
lieved it.  Oh,  it's  so,  all 
right!" 

He  looked  sidewise  at 
the  other  man,  expecting 
to  see  Jim  broken  by  this 
final  proof  of  his  brother's 
guilt;  and  for  the  second 
time  the  lame  man's  con- 
fidence in  his  luck  wa; 
shaken,  for  Saladine  was 
not  broken.  His  counte- 
nance had  cleared,  his 
eyes  were  keen  with  the 
swift  rush  of  thought,  and 
there  was  a  confidence  in 
his  expression  which  had 
not  been  there  before. 
When  Judd  had  expected 
to  rouse  Margaret  Dale  to 
hatred,  he  had  succeeded 
only  in  wakening  her  love ; 
when  he  expected  to  crush 
Jim  under  the  certainty  of 
his  brother's  guilt,  he  hurl 
kindled  instead  an  intelli- 
gent and  fighting  hope. 
He  could  not  understand 
this  reaction;  and  because 
he  could  not  understand 
it,  he  was  disquieted  and 
alarmed  thereby. 

They  reached  the  store, 
and  Jirn  in  some  haste 
urged  Andy  to  make  the 
start  for  the  city.  Judd 
sat  on  the  high  steps  and 
watched  them  go,  and 
when  they  were  gone  he 
sought  to  flog  his  shaken 
confidence  to  its  old 


assured  and  certain  pitch.  But  that  sense  of  an  intangi- 
ble and  invincible  opponent  still  oppressed  him. 

XIV 

IT  IS  a  ten-mile  drive  from  Fraternity  to  the  city  on  the 
bay;  a  pleasant  drive  along  a  straight  and  undeviating 
road  which  takes  hills  and  valleys  as  they  come,  without 
compromise  and  without  avoidance.  From  Fraternity  you 
drop  down  a  little  knoll  to  the  bridge  and  cross  that  stream 
which  forms  the  outlet  of  Sebacook  Pond,  and  then  climb 
to  the  uplands  again,  while  a  panorama  which  includes  as 
its  loveliest  feature  the  village  nestling  among  its  trees  is 
outspread  behind  you.  The  old  glaciers  that  shaped  this 
countryside  moved  almost  directly  from  north  to  south; 
and  where  the  soil  was  soft  and  workable  they  gouged  deep 
valleys,  leaving  high  and  rocky  ridges  between.  These 
ridges,  unbroken  for  miles,  are  a  characteristic  feature  of 
the  land;  there  are  three  of  them  between  Fraternity  and 
the  bay.  From  the  crest  of  each  you  may  look  far  and 
wide,  may  catch  glimpses  of  Levenseller  Mountain  to  the 
south  and  Frye  Mountain  to  the  northwest;  and  you  may 
feast  your  eyes  on  the  wide,  sweet  valleys  that  lie  between. 
Who  traverses  these  ten  miles  and  feels  the  wakening  of  no 
sense  of  beauty  in  his  heart  has  no  sense  of  beauty  there. 
A  land  beautiful  beyond  describing. 

Jim  Saladine  loved  this  road,  and  when  he  was  in  no 
haste  he  was  accustomed  to  stop  here  and  there  and  look 
backward  or  about  at  the  familiar  loveliness  of  the  coun- 
tryside. There  was  no  stopping  for  him  this  day.  Never- 
theless, as  he  and  Andy  approached  the  village  that  lies 
halfway  from  Fraternity  to  the  bay  he  swung  to  look  back. 
An  even,  wooded  slope  descended  from  the  roadside  to  the 
pond  a  mile  or  so  below  them;  and  beyond  the  pond  the 
hills  rose  again  higher  and  higher  toward  the  high  horizon. 
The  sun  was  already  westering.  The  surface  of  the  pond, 
a  blue  mirror  for  the  sky,  was  touched  besides  with  hints 
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of  gold.  The  hills  themselves,  dark  with  spruce  and  cedar 
and  hemlock  and  with  pine,  were  marked  with  purple 
shadows;  and  they  were  cloaked  in  a  faint  haze  that  would 
be  intensified  as  the  sun  drew  nearer  the  horizon  until  it 
became  a  blaze  of  living  color,  of  a  blue  unbelievable. 

That  promise  of  rain  which  had  been  in  the  air  the  night 
before  was  vanishing.  It  had  turned  colder,  and  the  sky 
was  touched  but  scantily  with  clouds.  Saladine  found  a 
strange  and  profound  comfort  in  all  this  beauty.  His  cour- 
age strengthened  and  his  hope  matured. 

He  found  solace,  too,  in  talk  with  Andy  Wattles.  Andy, 
though  a  man  in  stature,  had  a  boy's  lankiness,  and  he  was 
a  boy  in  years.  Nevertheless  there  was  already  a  sound 
maturity  in  him.  His  honest  confidence  that  Bert  was  in- 
nocent, his  certainty  that  the  sheriff  had  made  a  mistake 
heartened  Saladine  tremendously.  When  they  had  topped 
the  last  ascent  and  dropped  down  into  the  city  Jim's  own 
last  traitorous  doubt  of  his  brother  was  utterly  gone. 

He  alighted  from  the  truck  in  the  square  in  front  of  the 
post  office  and  headed  toward  the  courthouse,  where  the 
sheriff's  office  was.  His  original  plan  had  been  to  seek 
out  an  attorney,  to  begin  the  formalities  of  Bert's  defense; 
but  that  which  Judd  had  told  him  had  changed  this.  He 
wanted,  first  of  all,  to  see  Bert — to  get  at  the  truth;  to  find 
whether  Judd's  habitual  malice  had  distorted  facts  or  per- 
haps had  given  birth  to  an  actual  lie.  Some  powerful 
instinct  told  him  that  in  this  tale  of  Judd's  and  in  Bert's 
reply  to  it  lay  the  key  to  his  brother's  salvation.  So  when 
in  the  sheriff's  office  he  found  Bert  himself  his  eyes  lighted 
with  satisfaction.   He  nodded  to  Bert,  spoke  to  Sohier. 

"Sheriff,"  he  said,  "I'd  like  mighty  well  to  have  some 
talk  with  Bert.  You  mind?" 

Sohier  shook  his  head.  He  was  busy  at  his  desk. 
"Go  ahead,"  he  said.  "You  can  talk  right  here." 
Jim  nodded,  "Much  obliged.    I've  got  an  idea  I  can 
straighten  this  thing  out."   He  hesitated,  half  inclined  to 

take  the  sheriff  into  his 
confidence;  then  decided 
it  were  best  to  wait,  and 
crossed  and  sat  down  with 
Bert  beside  a  window  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the 
room.  They  spoke  in  low 
voices  —  voices  scarce 
more  than  a  whisper.  And 
Bert,  seeing  the  new  light 
in  his  brother's  eyes,  was 
heartened  in  his  turn.  Jim 
came  to  the  point  directly. 

"I've  found  out,"  he 
said,  "why  the  sheriff  ar- 
rested you,  Bert." 

Bert  laughed  mirth- 
lessly. 

"Because  he's  a  fool," 
he  suggested  angrily. 
Jim  shook  his  head. 
"No,  you  can't  rightly 
blame  him.  You  know 
Judd  was  the  first  one  to 
get  there  when  Margaret 
cried  out.  I  told  you  that 
this  morning.  Well,  Judd 
tells  the  sheriff  he  saw  you 
go  into  the  Castle  and  saw 
you  come  out  a  little  after 
sundown  last  night." 

Bert's  cheeks  had  crim- 
soned. There  was  confu- 
sion in  his  eyes,  and  there 
was  something  like  bra- 
vado in  his  manner,  so 
that  Jim's  heart  sank,  ap- 
palled at  the  possibility 
that  Judd  had  spoken 
true. 

"How'd  you  know  he 
did?"  Bert  asked. 

"Judd  told  me,"  Jim 
said  softly.  "Iwassaying 
you  didn't  do  it;  and  he 
said  maybe  you  didn't, 
but  he  believed  you  did. 
I  asked  him  why  he 
thought  so,  and  he  said 
he  saw  you  sneak  in 
through  the  barn  and 
sneak  out  about  half  an 
hour  afterwards  through 
the  front  door." 

Bert's  eyes  lifted  in 
quick  surprise.  He  stan  d 
at  his  brother. 

"The  front  door?"  he 
Mind  sharply. 

"Judd  says  the  front 
door." 

(Continued  an  Page  05) 
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The  Burbanks  of  a  People 

THESE  United  States  have  been  the  nursery  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  triumphs  of  scientific  breeding 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  During  a  single  human 
generation  nearly  every  familiar  form  of  useful  or  orna- 
mental life  has  been  notably  improved,  many  of  them  to 
such  an  extent  that  when  compared  with  their  originals 
they  seem  like  exotics  or  even  new  creations. 

Tireless  specialists  in  the  science  of  breeding  have  taken 
up  scores  of  diverse  fields.  Growers  of  wheat  and  corn 
have  so  improved  seed  grains  as  to  increase  aggregate 
yields  by  millions  upon  millions  of  bushels.  Well-nigh 
perfect  types  of  swine,  cattle,  sheep  and  fowl  have  been 
evolved.  Unconsidered  plants  that  lately  ranked  only  a 
little  above  weeds  have  been  bred  to  bear  the  loveliest  of 
flowers,  varied  in  type  and  of  countless  pleasing  hues. 
Despised  fruits  have  been  transmogrified  as  if  by  magic, 
and  new  hybrids  that  no  parent  stock  would  recognize 
have  been  wrought  out.  This  era  of  improvement  has 
conferred  its  benefits  upon  every  species  except  the  human 
species. 

Striking  as  some  of  these  accomplishments  are,  there  is 
nothing  of  the  supernatural  about  them.  Not  even  Mr. 
Burbank  is  endowed  with  miraculous  powers.  His  equip- 
ment is  a  profound  understanding  of  the  laws  of  heredity 
and  the  infinite  patience  of  every  really  great  scientist. 
If  his  achievements  have  been  beneficent  it  is  because  he 
has  always  worked  with  Nature  and  never  against  her; 
because  his  goals  have  always  been  uphill  objectives.  At 
root  the  greatest  source  of  his  power  is  his  ability  to  choose 
the  parents  of  every  series  of  offspring  that  is  the  subject 
of  his  fostering,  to  employ  only  selected  strains,  ruthlessly 
suppressing  recessive  or  degenerate  types. 

Fortunately  for  our  progress  Mr.  Burbank  is  an  abso- 
lute autocrat  in  his  own  nurseries.  His  decisions  are  based 
upon  scientific  considerations  unswerved  by  sentiment, 
fear,  threats  or  any  outside  influence.  From  his  decree 
there  is  no  appeal.  But  suppose  Mr.  Burbank's  continu- 
ance of  his  work  depended  upon  his  receiving  a  majority 
of  the  votes  of  his  fellow  citizens;  and  suppose,  further, 
that  these  amiable  voters  conditioned  their  support  upon 
Mr.  Burbank's  willingness  to  employ  only  such  seeds, 
plants  and  other  propagating  material  as  they  might  dic- 
tate. Such  a  state  of  affairs  might  for  a  time  prove  very 
profitable  to  the  scientist's  constituents,  but  it  would 
presently  render  the  Burbank  products  rather  worse  than 
useless. 


In  Washington  we  have  several  hundred  unschooled 
Burbanks— Burbanks  in  power  if  not  in  knowledge  or 
singleness  of  purpose — who  hold  in  their  hands,  to  a  dis- 
quieting degree,  the  potential  ability  to  select  or  exclude 
or  foster  those  racial  strains  that  will  be  the  future  parent- 
hood of  many  millions  of  unborn  Americans. 

It  is  to  be  doubted  if  many  of  these  potential  Burbanks 
realize  the  stupendous  responsibilities  that  devolve  upon 
them  when  they  undertake  to  frame  immigration  laws. 
The  economic,  the  industrial  and  the  political  aspects  of 
the  subject  are  dinned  into  them  every  day;  but  the 
racial  phase  of  the  problem,  though  by  all  odds  the 
most  important,  is  the  least  studied,  debated  and  con- 
sidered. And  yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  declare  that,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  our  senators  and  representatives  are  the 
propagators,  almost  the  vicarious  ancestors,  of  whole  popu- 
lations of  future  Americans,  for  theirs  is  the  say  as  to  their 
racial  parenthood. 

Dr.  Lothrop  Stoddard  puts  the  case  clearly  and  strik- 
ingly: "  The  admission  of  aliens  should,  indeed,  be  regarded 
just  as  solemnly  as  the  begetting  of  children,  for  the  racial 
effect  is  essentially  the  same.  There  is  no  more  damning 
indictment  of  our  lopsided,  materialistic  civilization  than 
the  way  in  which,  throughout  the  nineteenth  century, 
immigration  was  almost  universally  regarded,  not  from 
the  racial  but  from  the  material  point  of  view,  the  immi- 
grant being  viewed  not  as  the  creator  of  race  values  but 
as  a  mere  vocal  tool  for  the  production  of  material 
wealth.  .  .  .  Migration,  like  other  natural  movements,  is 
of  itself  a  blind  force.  It  is  man's  divine  privilege  as  well  as 
duty,  having  been  vouchsafed  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
life,  to  direct  these  blind  forces,  rejecting  the  bad  and 
selecting  the  good  for  the  evolution  of  higher  and  nobler 
destinies." 

Congress  has  it  easily  within  its  power  to  use  the  wise 
restriction  of  immigration  as  an  effective  and  beneficent 
method  of  world  eugenics. 

Competition  in  Security  Selling 

BROADLY  speaking,  the  investment  brokers  of  the 
country  are  a  disappointed  and  disillusioned  race. 
During  the  war  these  bankers  put  aside  all  private  con- 
cerns and  worked  night  and  day  straining  every  nerve  to 
push  over  successive  issues  of  Liberty  Bonds.  Their  whole- 
hearted cooperation,  gratuitously  given,  was  one  of  the 
mightiest  factors  in  the  successful  flotation  of  our  huge 
war  loans. 

Many  of  the  shrewdest  men  in  the  business  predicted 
that  even  from  a  selfish  standpoint  their  labors  would  not 
prove  wholly  unprofitable.  They  reasoned  that  any  move- 
ment that  would  swell  the  national  list  of  habitual  bond 
buyers  from  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  to  proportions 
ten  or  twenty  times  as  great  would  so  implant  the  habit  of 
sound  investment  in  the  great  mass  of  our  people  that  the 
serener  times  of  peace  would  find  the  investment  banking 
business  on  a  new  basis,  with  millions  of  war-taught  inves- 
tors ready  and  able  to  absorb  every  meritorious  bond 
offering  brought  to  their  attention. 

This  reasoning  appears  to  be  entirely  logical,  but  the 
outcome  has  been  quite  different  from  what  was  antici- 
pated. Millions  of  persons  who  never  saw  a  bond  before 
the  spring  of  1917  are  now  buying  real  or  so-called  securi- 
ties, stocks  and  bonds  that  are  good,  bad  or  frankly  fraudu- 
lent; but  an  alarmingly  large  proportion  of  this  outpouring 
of  funds  is  flowing  into  the  bottomless  pockets  of  get-rich- 
quick  operators.  By  an  unhappy  irony  of  fate  the  repu- 
table and  patriotic  bankers,  who  really  deserve  well  of  the 
country,  are  not  getting  their  share  of  the  new  business. 
The  real  gainers  from  our  national  war  course  in  finance 
are  the  rapacious  swindlers  whose  only  transactions  in 
Liberty  Bonds  consisted  in  taking  them  in  exchange  for 
valueless  oil  and  mining  stocks. 

The  reason  for  the  existence  of  this  state  of  affairs  lies  in 
the  simple  fact  that  when  an  honest  man  and  a  crook  en- 
gage in  the  same  business,  side  by  side,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  fair  competition.  A  typical  illustration  of  this 
law  of  business  lately  occurred  in  a  large  textile  center.  A 
local  manufacturer  told  his  investment  banker  how  agents 
for  a  promotion  had  stationed  themselves  outside  the  gates 


of  his  plant  and  had  sold  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
wildcat  stock  to  the  workmen  as  they  came  out,  the  sales 
being  made  in  blocks  of  one  share  of  preferred  and  one 
share  of  common  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  block. 
The  manufacturer  intimated  with  just  a  trace  of  malice 
that  if  the  bond  man  had  been  equally  energetic  he  might 
have  sold  a  considerable  number  of  really  sound  bonds  to 
the  same  workmen. 

The  banker  was  sufficiently  nettled  by  his  customer's 
manner  of  telling  the  story  to  send  out  some  of  his  bright 
young  men  with  instructions  to  get  the  full  history  of  the 
promotion.  Among  the  data  they  unearthed  was  the 
fact  that  every  hundred-and-fifty-dollar  block  of  stock  sold 
netted  the  wildcat  company  seventy-two  dollars.  Seventy- 
eight  dollars  represented  the  seller's  commission. 

Thousands  of  similar  flotations  in  the  aggregate  make 
the  competition  that  reputable  security  dealers  have  to 
face.  Five-point  profits,  out  of  which  overhead  charges 
must  come,  will  not  support  the  intensive  selling  cam- 
paigns that  may  be  freely  pressed  when  fifty  or  sixty  point 
commissions  are  the  incentive. 

Security  buying  on  street  corners  rarely  pays.  It  is  well 
worth  the  investor's  trouble  to  go  where  sound  securities 
are  sold  rather  than  buy  the  worthless  ones  that  are  thrust 
into  his  face  by  smooth  strangers  in  street  or  factory. 

Fiction  and  Fact 

TWO  structural-iron  workers  in  stained  overalls  sit  on  a 
beam  to  devour  their  lunch.  Their  nails  are  broken  and 
their  palms  hard  as  sole  leather.  Their  eyes  are  bold  and 
look  straight  and  hard  from  under  heavy  brows.  They  talk. 

In  fiction  the  first  speaker  says:  "Our  little  brothers  in 
Russia  are  fighting  the  great  fight." 

"God  fend  them,"  the  other  replies.  "The  first  rays  of 
freedom's  sun  are  breaking  through  the  clouds  of  capital- 
ism that  have  cast  a  gloom  upon  the  earth." 

These  fine  phrases  are  wished  upon  them  without  their 
consent.  They  don't  talk  that  way. 

Says  one:  "I  gave  the  committee  a  five  spot  this  morn- 
ing to  help  feed  the  kids  in  Vienna.  Do  you  suppose 
Austria  will  depend  on  charity  until  the  end  of  time?" 

"It  looks  that  way,"  the  other  replies — "if  you  call 
that  charity.  But  it's  a  queer  kind  of  charity  that  holds  a 
man  down  with  one  hand  and  feeds  him  with  the  other. 
They  know  Austria  can't  live  the  way  she  is  now,  any 
more  than  a  man  can  get  fat  chewin'  his  thumb.  Why 
don't  they  give  her  a  chance  to  help  herself  instead  of 
locking  her  in  the  alley  and  feeding  her  as  a  matter 
of  Christian  duty?" 

Among  those  to  whom  interest  in  public  affairs  is  a 
trade  there  grows  up  the  belief  that  the  solution  of  great 
problems  requires  intricate  and  tortuous  processes,  known 
only  to  the  professionals,  just  as  those  who  are  a  sort  of 
cult  by  reason  of  their  birth  assume  that  the  nice  stand- 
ards that  hedge  the  conduct  of  a  proper  gentleman  are 
secret,  like  the  floor  work  of  a  fraternal  organization.  But 
the  standards  of  decency  are  bred  in  the  bone  of  the  race, 
so  that  though  one  is  a  knight  and  another  a  gentleman 
and  another  a  regular  guy,  all  three  do  by  nature  the  things 
one  may  be  permitted  to  do  without  loss  of  his  self-respect 
and  avoid  as  unclean  the  treacheries  and  meannesses  and 
cowardices  that  are  unbecoming  to  a  proper  man.  So 
common  sense  is  bred  in  the  bone  of  the  race,  and  the  man 
who  stands  behind  a  counter  and  the  man  who  works  at 
a  machine,  being  unhampered  by  the  responsibility  that 
dismays  and  frequently  intimidates  those  who  feel  its 
weight,  find  a  reasonable  and  just  solution  for  the  prob- 
lems that  vex  the  world.  There  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong 
way  to  settle  all  problems. 

When  the  problem  is  settled  the  wrong  way  it  is  not 
settled  at  all.  It  is  but  laid  on  a  shelf  to  harass  and  burden 
a  later  generation.  Settling  a  problem  the  wrong  way  for 
the  sake  of  a  present  profit  establishes  one's  reputation  as 
a  diplomat,  but  invites  retaliation  by  other  diplomats  and 
encourages  the  levying  of  taxes  for  the  making  of  wars. 

The  men  who  sit  on  the  steel  beam  are  not  ignorant  of 
great  events;  and  if  they  appear  to  dismiss  great  problems 
with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  it  is  only  because  they  are  mere 
private  citizens,  and  therefore  free  to  think  straight. 
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'^lNCE  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war 

the  United  States  has  expended 

more  than  two  and  a  half  billion 
ollars  in  actual  European  relief.  This 
tupendous  sum,  which  does  not  include 
jans  and  credits,  represents  the  measure 
f  our  mercy  abroad,  from  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  when 
he  horrors  of  war  first  loosened  our  purse  strings,  to  the 
alvage  of  the  children  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe, 
hich  was  the  result  of  the  terrors  of  peace.  It  has  been  a 
rocess  of  continuous  giving,  nation  wide  in  scope  and 
rincely  in  volume. 

Naturally  there  is  wide  speculation  as  to  what  effect— 
any — this  American  generosity  will  have  on  our  future 
conomic  relations  with  the  various  countries  benefited. 
Vill  the  bread  that  we  have  so  unstintedly  cast  upon  the 
/aters  return  to  us  buttered  with  good  will,  or  shall  we 
hare  the  customary  fate  of  philanthropists  and  draw  the 
roverbial  stone? 

The  mere  bestowal  of  alms  has  not  been  the  chief  func- 
ion  of  American  philanthropy  overseas.  It  has  reached 
he  roots  of  international  economic  life  and  affected  the 
iestinies  of  republics  and  empires.  The  social  stability  and 
ihysical  well-being,  and  therefore  the  moral  attitude  of 
oming  generations,  are  bound  up  in  the  consequences  of 
ur  beneficence.  Thus  it  is  interwoven  with  the  statesman- 
hip  of  these  troubled  times.  Never  before  has  helpfulness 
een  so  fraught  with  significance. 

Moreover,  the  relief  machine 
is  still  working.  To-day,  at 
the  end  of  the  third  winter 
following  the  armistice,  the 
questions  naturally  arise:  How 
much  longer  shall  we  be  called 
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plished? 


continue  this  service?  What  have  we  accom- 
What  further  demands  will  be  made  upon  us? 
To  get  the  answers  I  went  to  the  man  best  qualified  to 
speak.  This  means  that  I  sought  out  Herbert  Hoover, 
whose  name  has  become  synonymous  with  relief.  He  has 
been  general  manager  of  what  might  be  called  the  Amer- 
ican Philanthropic  Trust,  Unlimited.  A  master  organizer 
himself,  he  developed  the  business  of  benevolence  in  terms 
of  big  industry  and  projected  practical  uplift  on  an  unprec- 
edented scale.  He  has  made  charity  a  universal  leveler  of 
all  ranks,  he  has  reconciled  conflicting  racial  interests  and 
political  prejudices  with  an  understanding  matched  only 
by  the  extent  of  his  operations,  and  as  a  superalmoner  of  a 
distressed  universe  he  has  literally  kept  nations  alive.  He 
personifies  construction  in  an  age  of  destruction. 


I 


A  Man  of  Widening  Vision 

TALKED  with  him  in  New  York  at  the  headquarters 


originally  established  under  his  direction  by  the  United 
States  Government  as  an  armistice  measure  to  fight  hunger 
and  to  rehabilitate  economic  life  on  the  Continent,  pend- 
ing the  consummation  of  the  peace  treaty.  This  organi- 
zation averted  the  greatest  famine  that  has  threatened 
the  world  since  the  period  immediately  following  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.   At  the  peak  of  its  effort  in  1919,  with 
its  collateral  organizations,  which  included  the  Food 
Administration,  the  Commissionfor  Relief  in  Belgium 
and  the  Supreme  Economic  Council,  it  furnished 
through  sheer  economic  measures  the  margin  of  im- 
ports that  prevented  disaster  among  three 
hundred  million  people  and  fed  more  than  six 
million  orphans,  waifs  and  destitute  children. 
The  facts  that  it  continues  as  a  voluntary 


organization  and  was  the  corner  stone 
of  the  European  Children's  Fund,  which 
saved  three  million  three  hundred  thou- 
sand little  lives— those  now  well-known 
invisible  guests — are  merely  evidence  of 
the  constant  demand  upon  our  world 
charity  and  the  necessity  for  a  definite  agency  to  adminis- 
ter it.  The  interventions  of  the  American  Relief  Adminis- 
tration in  Europe  and  its  no  less  worthy  predecessors, 
the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  and  the  United 
States  Food  Administration,  which  furnished  the  food  for 
our  Allies,  have  contributed  a  chapter  to  the  annals  of 
our  national  service  no  less  glorious  than  the  record  of 
that  American  invasion  of  armed  force  which  helped  to  re- 
trieve civilization. 

The  Hoover  with  whom  I  talked  on  the  day  following 
his  acceptance  of  a  seat  in  President  Harding's  cabinet 
incarnated  the  bulldog  determination  that  was  so  strongly 
impressed  on  me  when  I  first  saw  him  in  the  early  days  of 
his  European  ministrations.  With  each  succeeding  contact 
I  have  found  a  widening  of  his  vision,  the  inevitable  result 
of  his  unique  experience.  Now  I  beheld  him  a  trifle  thinner 
perhaps,  but  there  was  a  deepening  maturity  in  his  smooth 
face  and  an  increasing  authority  in  what  he  said.  To  a 
degree  unequaled  by  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries he  has  kept  his  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  human  suffering.  It  would 
have  warped  a  less  robust  and  aggres- 
sive nature. 

Hoover's  environment,  whatever  his 
labors,  has  invariably  expressed  an  al- 
most Spartan  simplicity.  It  is  on  a  par 
with  the  plain  speaking  of  the  maYi  him- 
self. He  sat  at  a  plain,  flat-topped  desk 
in  a  small  office  on  the  seventeenth  floor 
of  a  skyscraper  on  lower  Broadway.  The 
walls  of  the  room  were  bare  of  adornment 
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save  for  one  picture.  It  showed  a  farmer  at  the  plow  with 
a  sower  following  in  his  wake.  Nothing  could  more  graph- 
ically symbolize  the  Hoover  achievement  in  a  stricken 
universe  than  this  visualization  of  new  seed  and  freshly 
turned  soil. 

No  man  whom  I  have  interviewed  talks  with  a  more 
satisfying  lucidity  than  Herbert  Hoover.  Perhaps  his 
training  as  an  engineer  has  taught  him  to  think  clearly  and 
act  openly.  He  is  more  fluent  in  private  than  in  public 
speech,  but  there  is  always  breadth  and  sanity  in  his 
utterance. 

As  I  sat  with  him  that  February  day  of  this  year  I  could 
not  help  recalling  our  last  sustained  conversation.  It  was 
in  August,  1919.  Hoover  was  on  his  way  from  London  to 
Paris  and  was  soon  to  return  to  America  to  render  an 
accounting  of  his  stewardship  of  that  post-armistice  eco- 
nomic administration  which  redeemed  a  considerable  part 
of  Europe  from  stagnation.  We  met  by  chance  at  Folke- 
stone and  journeyed  to  the  French  capital  together. 

Europe  still  swayed  between  chaos  and  reconstruction. 
Figuratively,  the  ink  was  scarcely  dry  on  the  peace  treaty, 
but  already  had  fallen  the  first  sinister  shadow  of  that 
winter  of  discontent.  A  few  farseeing  thinkers  like  General 
Smuts  had  forecast  the  tragic  aftermath  of  the  Versailles 
deliberations.  The  new  Central  Europe,  reconstructed  on 
racial  instead  of  economic  lines,  seethed  with  discontent 
and  verged  on  disintegration.  Only  the  stabilizing  in- 
fluence of  American  economic  control  and  relief — the  one 
commanding  American  activity  abroad  at  the  moment- 
held  some  of  those  war-ravaged  and  discouraged  peoples 
together.  America  had  concluded  her  part  in  the  making 
of  peace  and  with  Mr.  Wilson  had  departed,  bag  and  bag- 
gage, from  Europe  so  far  as  practical  affairs  were  concerned. 

Self -Help  the  Basis  of  Relief 

I WARNED  Hoover  that  among  the  welcomes  awaiting 
at  home  was  an  incipient  presidential  boom  for  him.  He 
scouted  the  idea  and  declared  that  he  was  absorbed  in  his 
work  and  that  his  task  must  continue  in  the  form  of  chari- 
table relief  for  children.  What  he  had  so  aptly  called  the 
demoralized  productivity  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  the 
armistice  was  far  from  being  abated.  He  spoke  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  economic  hiatus,  and  maintained  that 
in  the  absence  of  any  sort  of  new  American  financial  and 
political  leadership  abroad  our  relief  measures  must  pro- 
vide the  physical  succor,  and  with  it  the  political  preserva- 
tion, of  the  mid-European  and  Baltic  countries  that  still 
lay  prostrate. 

The  point  of  this  reminiscence  is  that  throughout  Cen- 
tral Europe  to-day  the  most  conspicuous  improvement  in 
social  and  economic  conditions  is  almost  entirely  due  to 
the  great  work  that  Hoover  has  directed.  Behind  and 
beyond  this  regeneration  is  the  larger  fact  that  American 
relief  organization  has  not  only  impressed  the  gospel  of 
self-help  and  self-sufficiency  among  nations  that  might 
now  be  world  charges,  or  worse,  but  has  also  reared  a 
bulwark  against  Bolshevism  on  the  very  soil  in  which  this 
pernicious  poison  takes  easiest  and  quickest  root. 

Before  we  go  into  Hoover's  analysis  of  what  America 
has  done  in  economic  relief,  what  it  must  continue  to  do, 
and  its  effect  upon  European  reconstruction,  it  may  be  well 
to  grasp  first  of  all  the  fundamental  principles  underlying 
this  memorable  activity.  They  have  a  peculiar  value  now 
that  the  vast  institution  of  mercy  which,  to  use  the  happy 
Hoover  phrase,  "planted  the  American  flag  in  the  hearts 
of  millions  of  children,"  is  passing  into  history.  Let  me 
give  them  in  Hoover's  own  words.   He  said: 

"In  the  popular  mind  there  is  an  idea  that  relief  and 
economic  measures  for  stabilizing  order  consist  in  handing 
out  something,  and  letting  it  go  at  that.  The  aims  and 
purposes  of  this  American  action  in  Europe  have  been 
projected  on  far  different  lines.  Broadly,  the  charitable 
part  of  these  measures  must  fall  into  three  phases — emer- 
gency relief,  constructive  remedy,  and  prevention.  There 
is  all  that  host  of  cases  resulting  from  disaster,  from  sick- 
ness, from  unemployment,  from  loss  of  breadwinners, 
which  must  be  met  instantly.  With  this  relief  must  march 
those  constructive  remedies  which  carry  the  unfortunates 
on  to  the  road  of  self-support.  Beyond  these  are  the  vital 
measures  of  prevention  by  the  upbuilding  of  the  physical 
and  moral  well-being  of  the  children,  the  minimizing  of 
unemployment,  the  encouragement  of  thrift  and  the  im- 
provement of  conditions  of  living  and  labor. 

"  All  these  elements  have  entered  into  the  shaping  of  our 
action  in  Europe.  One  dominating  idea  from  the  start 
has  been  to  stimulate  self-help.  Whenever  we  have  en- 
tered a  country  the  first  task  has  been  to  call  the  people 
together  and  create  organizations  among  them  for  carry- 
ing out  the  work  of  succor.  Our  preliminary  instruction 
has  invariably  been:  'Help  yourselves.'  We  have  made 
them  pay  the  local  cost  of  operation.  Local  money  passes 
current  for  local  expenses.  We  have  simply  supplied  the 
skill  and  experience  in  the  development  of  administration. 
Nothing  so  inspires  hope  amidst  suffering  as  the  realiza- 
tion that  self-help  is  not  impossible. 

"The  result  of  impressing  this  gospel  of  self-help  is  that 
in  Central  Europe  alone  there  are  to-day  more  than 


twenty-five  thousand  highly  organized  local  institutions 
recruited  solely  from  among  the  people  themselves  and 
capable  of  coping  with  any  emergency.  They  provide  a 
central  point  around  which  civic,  social,  political  arid 
philanthropic  interests  can  rally.  They  represent  one 
permanent  aftermath  of  the  American  relief  work  because 
they  were  primarily  formed  to  conduct  relief  under  our 
auspices. 

"Our  relief  work  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  was 
founded  on  our  Belgian  experience  and  has  been  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  methods  employed  there.  When  the 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  was  launched  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  the  first  step 
was  to  organize  the  country  into  ten  working  provinces. 
Each  province  was  subdivided  into  regions.  To  facilitate 
relief  further  each  region  was  in  turn  devolved  into  the 
communes.  When  the  work  was  at  its  high  tide  there  were 
forty-five  hundred  of  these  communes.  Over  all  these 
groups  was  the  authority  of  the  National  Committee,  com- 
posed entirely  of  Belgians,  which  acted  as  the  distributing 
agency  for  the  American  organization. 

"The  whole  relief  institution  in  Belgium  literally  worked 
for  itself.  Out  of  one  hundred  thousand  active  workers 
only  forty  were  Americans.  This  program  did  more  than 
impress  the  value  of  self-help.  In  Belgium  the  population 
has  always  been  split  in  sharp  cleavages  growing  out  of 
differences  of  language,  religion  and  customs.  All  these 
elements,  so  to  speak,  became  reconciled  under  the  banner 
of  the  relief  organization.  The  nation  became  a  melting 
pot  under  the  stress  of  acute  necessity.  It  not  only  pulled 
the  population  through  those  terrible  years  but  sustained 
the  public  morale,  the  public  health  and  the  strength 
of  the  children. 

"The  moment  the  armistice  was  signed  the  Belgian 
machine  turned  from  relief  to  reconstruction.  The  point 
I  want  to  emphasize — and  it  is  one  of  the  large  results  of 
the  American  relief  system  abroad — is  that  having  built 
themselves  a  machine  for  self-help  during  its  period  of 
travail,  there  was  an  immediate  association  of  self-help 
with  recuperation  the  moment  peace  dawned. 

"Why  was  Belgium  the  first  European  country  to  get 
back  to  anything  like  normal  conditions?  Simply  because 
her  people  had  learned  to  help  themselves  under  their 
great  relief  service  during  the  war.  On  the  day  the  armi- 
stice was  signed  three  million  five  hundred  thousand  Bel- 
gians, or  nearly  one-half  the  population,  went  to  the  free 
soup  kitchens  every  day.  Within  ninety  days  the  various 
branches  of  the  National  Committee  had  put  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  to  work  and  less  than  two  hundred  fifty 
thousand  were  living  on  charity.  In  four  months  from 
the  armistice  the  business  of  charity  in  Belgium  had 
ceased  and  the  business  of  life  was  normal  again. 

"  To-day  every  Belgian  who  worked  in  relief  is  a  better- 
organized  citizen  than  he  was  before  the  war.  In  every 
commune  there  is  cohesion  of  effort  and  a  self-sufficient 
center  that  is  helping  the  country  forward  in  a  work  of 
rehabilitation  that  stands  out  in  -sharp  contrast  to  the 
rest  of  Europe." 

Other  Peaceful  Interventions 

HAVING  set  forth  what  might  be  called  the  principles 
behind  American  relief  I  now  asked  Hoover  to  make 
some  concrete  measure  of  the  second  stage  of  his  work 
abroad  and  how  it  was  done.   He  replied: 

"Our  second  great  intervention  to  prevent  starvation 
was  among  our  own  Allies  when  we  came  into  the  war. 
Their  governments  were  self-sufficient.  Our  duty  was  to 
find  supplies.  This  we  were  able  to  accomplish  with  the 
patriotic  cooperation  of  the  American  farmer,  the  Amer- 
ican woman  and  the  American  business  man,  who  effected 
the  combination  that  prevented  hardship  and  profiteering 
at  home.  This  phase  ended  with  the  armistice. 

"When  we  made  our  third  peaceful  intervention  in 
Europe,  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  we  were,  as  I 
have  already  intimated,  guided  by  the  Belgian  experience. 
But  it  was  a  more  difficult  and  complicated  job.  Instead 
of  dealing  with  one  country  we  had  to  deal  with  many. 

"This  third  intervention  was  not  a  relief  problem  in  the 
ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term.  It  was  not  alone  a  prob- 
lem of  finding  foodstuffs  for  starving  populations  of  the 
ravaged  regions.  It  was  the  problem  of  finding  a  large 
margin  of  foodstuffs  and  other  supplies  for  the  whole  of 
Europe — Allies,  liberated  peoples,  neutrals  and  enemies. 
In  a  mass  of  at  least  two  hundred  million  persons  formerly 
under  enemy  domination  it  was  a  problem  of  finding  ab- 
solute economic  rehabilitation.  Further  than  this,  it  was 
also  a  problem  of  warding  off  Bolshevism  on  one  side  and 
reaction  on  the  other,  in  order  that  the  newborn  democ- 
racies could  have  an  opportunity  to  grow.  In  the  race 
toward  economic  chaos  the  European  Allies  were  not  far 
behind  the  enemy.  Central  Europe  had  broken  down  on 
the  home  front  rather  than  on  the  fighting  front.  Germany 
could  have  halted  a  year  on  the  Rhine  but  for  the  economic 
collapse  within  her  borders. 

"With  the  break-up  of  the  old  order  came  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  organization  of  the  old  channels  of  communica- 
tion. A  system  of  transportation  closely  knit  by  economic 


relation  and  mutual  necessity  was  suddenly  broken  up. 
River  craft  and  railway  rolling  stock  were  hoarded  by  each 
state;  telegraph  and  postal  intercourse  were  wrecked; 
every  frontier  was  the  scene  of  more  or  less  military  friction 
until  at  one  moment  twenty-five  little  wars  were  in  prog- 
ress. The  map  was  literally  torn  to  pieces.  Many  of  the 
new  governments  were  without  experience  or  even  th 
existence  of  departments  for  the  conduct  of  transportation 
or  the  distribution  of  supplies.  Thus  we  faced  an  utter 
economic  demoralization,  made  more  acute  by  petty 
jealousies  and  innumerable  barriers  of  race,  caste  and 
creed.  Through  this  exhaustion  the  whole  of  Europe  faced 
a  famine  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  seen  since  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  when  a  third  of  the  population  died  of 
starvation. 

"It  was  necessary  for  us  to  provision  the  people,  to 
erect  actual  departments  within  the  various  governments, 
to  furnish  them  advisers,  to  take  over  the  operation  of 
thousands  of  miles  of  disintegrated  railway  systems,  to 
open  rivers  and  canals  for  traffic,  to  stimulate  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  and  other  primary  commodities,  to  control 
their  distribution  through  large  areas,  to  find  a  basis  for 
exchange  of  surplus  commodities  from  one  state  to  the 
other,  to  obtain  the  disgorgement  of  surpluses  into  famine 
areas,  to  resort  to  border  barter  on  a  national  scale  where 
currencies  had  broken  down,  and  finally,  that  most  im- 
portant of  all  labors,  to  save  the  children  and  to  stamp 
out  contagious  diseases. 

"We  made  a  survey  of  the  situation.  One  of  our  first 
tasks  was  to  knit  the  transport  together.  We  put  Amer- 
icans in  to  organize  the  railway  administration  and  we 
took  over  the  telegraph  lines." 

Europe  Not  Pauperized 

"TT7E  HAD  to  combat  the  bitter  hate  and  jealousy  that 
V  V  existed  between  the  new  democracies.  The  Serbians, 
for  example,  would  not  let  their  cars  go  into  Austria,  for 
once  the  Austrians  got  Serbian  cars  within  their  borders 
they  refused  to  send  them  back.  Translating  this  situa- 
tion into  American  terms,  it  is  just  as  if  each  one  of  the 
United  States  had  suddenly  become  a  new  state,  jealous 
of  its  rights  and  prerogatives  and  each  seizing  its  rolling 
stock  and  hoarding  its  surplus  commodities.  Now  picture 
the  plight  of  the  Pennsylvania  railway  system  trying  to 
operate  an  interstate  service  under  these  conditions.  The 
cars  of  New  York  State  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  outside 
its  confines.  If  they  got  into  New  Jersey  the  officials  there 
would  seize  them  and  not  let  them  return.  So  it  went, 
until  Central  Europe  seethed  with  disorganization. 

"We  had  to  coordinate  and  bind  up  all  these  tangled 
and  troubled  transportation  threads  and  keep  the  flame  of 
life  going  at  the  same  time. 

"With  currency  and  intercredit  demoralized  we  had  to 
establish  exchange  in  commodities.  Life  was  one  pic- 
turesque trade  after  another.  One  of  the  most  joyful  deals 
that  we  made  was  to  exchange  two  Austrian  locomotives 
for  two  million  eggs  from  Galicia.  One  state  had  a  fair 
amount  of  railway  equipment  and  it  was  one  of  our  best 
bargaining  assets.  We  dickered  with  these  freight  cars  for 
Southern  corn,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  exchanged 
Central  European  oil  for  Southeastern  salt.  Among  the 
spoils  of  war  were  German  locomotives  and  cars,  and  we 
were  able  to  divide  some  of  these  among  the  new  Eastern 
states. 

"All  these  labors  formed  only  part  of  the  American- 
relief  responsibility.  There  was  the  immense  problem  of 
child  conservation  to  consider.  This  leads  me  to  what  may 
be  regarded  as  a  timely  observation,  growing,  in  fact,  out 
of  our  latest  European  relief,  which  is  the  feeding  of  the 
three  million  five  hundred  thousand  children  of  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe.  During  these  past  few  months  many 
American  citizens  have  permitted  themselves  to  labor 
under  the  impression  that  in  undertaking  this  and  the 
kindred  work  immediately  following  the  armistice  we  were 
embarking  upon  a  course  that  would  pauperize  Europe. 
This  description  of  an  impossibility  has  become  so  frequent 
that  it  sometimes  sounds  as  though  it  might  really  mean 
something.  But  it  does  not,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
no  misgiving  was  ever  founded  on  a  less  accurate  concep- 
tion of  facts.  America's  work  in  Europe  has  been  done  to 
a  great  extent  by  the  people  themselves.  If  this  were  not 
so  it  could  not  have  been  done  at  all. 

"If  we  had  had  to  send  to  Europe  and  to  maintain  there 
the  number  of  men  and  women  necessary  for  carrying  out 
the  details  of  our  operations,  if  we  had  had  to  cover  all 
local  expenditures  and  to  establish  all  the  institutions 
that  were  needed,  no  sum  of  money  within  our  power  to 
imagine  as  being  devoted  to  relief  would  have  been 
sufficient. 

"The  first  step  of  organization  for  children  was  for 
American  representatives  in  the  capital  city  of  each  of  the 
afflicted  countries  to  assemble  the  leading  business  men 
and  prominent  women  for  the  purpose  of  directing  them  in 
the  formation  of  their  own  committees  to  work  out  the 
details  of  operations  in  their  territories.  The  intention  was 
to  make  each  nation  feel  a  full  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
(Continued  on  Page  34) 
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A  pleasure  rare  beyond  compare 

I  see  in  store  for  you 
Your  Campbell's  line  is  long  and  fine 

Good  fortune  is  your  due. 


"It  says  good  health " 

Campbell's  Cream  of  Tomato  Soup  is  a  tonic  and 
invigorating  food  that  promotes  healthy  digestion 
through  the  sheer  satisfaction  of  its  enticing  flavor. 
You  will  relish  its  appetizing  deliciousness,  especially 
as  a  Cream  of  Tomato. 

Fresh  red- ripe  tomatoes  of  a  choice  variety  are 
carefully  prepared,  retaining  all  the  nutritious  and 
palatable  qualities,  blended  with  creamery  butter, 
pure  granulated  sugar  and  tasty  seasoning.  Just 
add  milk  or  cream  and  you  have  the  delightful 
Cream  of  Tomato. 

A  new  Campbell's  Soup 

Campbell's  Bean  Soup,  an  old  favorite  —  a  delicious  soup  that  everybody 
likes  —  has  been  added  to  Campbell's  famous  2 1  "  kinds."  Ask  your  grocer  for  it. 


TOMATO 


21  kinds 


15c  a  can 
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''Here  We  are  t  " 

Thought  Leonard. 
"Trouble  Ji  head  t  " 


THIS  uneasy  quiet  endured  for  some  time.  A  sudden 
click  of  metal,  breaking  it,  made  Leonard  start,  but 
also  relieved  him.  He  turned  to  welcome  something 
definite.  A  key  turned  in  a  lock.  The  front  door  opened 
quickly,  just  wide  enough  to  let  a  man  slip  through.  The 
man  who  did  so,  and  who  closed  it  in  the  same  movement, 
was  George.  He  had  come  without  a  sound  of  footsteps. 
"No  news?" 

He  spoke  hardly  above  a  whisper  and  stood  there  drip- 
ping but  cheerful. 

"None,"  said  Leonard. 

"Will  you  draw  those  curtains,  please?"  Grayland 
pointed  with  his  thumb  toward  the  garden  windows.  "  Like 
the  blockhead  which  I  ought  not  to  be  at  my  time  o'  life 
I  forgot  'em." 

When  his  friend  had  pulled  the  curtains  across  and  over- 
lapped them  carefully  he  advanced,  peeled  off  his  wet 
clothes,  hung  them  up,  and  in  his  underwear  squatted  like 
a  tailor,  back  to  the  blaze. 

"  Rotten  bit  of  work,  that,"  he  growled,  scolding  himself. 
"  They  could  have  looked  right  in  on  you.  I  did.  Enough 
like  Mr.  Laurence  you  were,  sitting  here,  to  fool  me  for 
a  moment.  So  nothing's  happened?" 

Corsant  shook  his  head.  The  other  in  sign  language 
begged  a  cigarette,  lighted  it  from  a  glowing  brand  and 
smoked  and  steamed  with  great  relish. 

"To-night's  their  weather  for  it,  unless  they're  fools," 
he  declared.  "So  wet  and  black,  with  plenty  of  noises  to 
cover  your  own.  If  'twas  my  job  I'd  tackle  her  before 
midnight.  Outside  there  a  man  can't  even  tell  what's  near 
him.  The  old  girl  going  home  passed  within  touch  of  me; 
nor  you  nor  she  nor  the  pony-cart  boy  guessed  I  was  there, 
right  by  your  elbows."  George  nodded  at  the  candlestick. 
"You  stood  holding  that  in  an  open  doorway.  Better  not 
any  more,  my  son."  He  gave  this  advice  with  a  hard  look, 
said  no  more  for  a  time  and  fell  to  brooding.  "To-night's 
their  weather.  Mind,  if  they  do  come,  bags  I  the  big  man. 
He's  my  meat." 

Leonard  glanced  quickly  at  the  speaker. 

"You  sound  bloodthirsty,  George." 

"I  only  want  to  come  to  my  hands  with  that  jockey." 
Grayland  threw  his  cigarette  into  the  flame  behind  him 
and  thoughtfully  examined  his  fists.  "  You  leave  it  to  me." 

Both  men  had  kept  their  voices  lowered.  George  spoke 
in  a  casual  undertone,  but  the  words  had  a  meaning  so  cold 
and  deadly  that  his  companion  watched  him  closer  than 
before. 

"Why  now,  George,  we  " 

"I  know  the  beast  better  than  what  you  do.  Go  ask 
the  natives  whose  women  and  babies  he  contrived  to  have 
slaughtered."  Grayland  rose.  "Time  to  make  your  bed. 
Whole  thing  may  go  smooth  anyway.  No  good  beating 
the  air.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  if  it  did  come  to  a  fight, 
I'd  kill  him  as  quick  as  any  other  snake,  without  a  smatch 
of  pity.  That's  all." 

He  stalked  away  into  the  darkness,  bare-armed,  bare- 
legged, his  flimsy  white  clothing  still  wet,  like  a  ship- 
wrecked Robinson  Crusoe  or  a  drowned  ghost  out  of  place 
in  that  quiet  old  room.  Bending  his  head  under  the  pointed 
arch  he  vanished  up  the  stairs,  to  return  soon  with  an 
armful  of  sticks  and  brown  canvas.  These  he  laid  on  the 
floor  below  a  tall  portrait  and  rapidly  built  into  a  cot, 
which  he  shoved  against  the  wall.  Once  more  vanishing 
upstairs  he  brought  down  a  second  armful— this  time  of 
bedding.  With  a  few  practiced  movements  he  made  all 
ready,  the  pillow  smooth,  sheets  folded  down,  pajamas 
laid  out. 

"There  you  are,"  said  George,  and  took  the  burning 
bush  of  candles  to  survey  his  work  by.    "Hop  in!  I'll 


carry  this  light  upstairs  and  put  Mr. 
body  to  bed  there  as  we  agreed." 

He  was  turning  away  when  Leonard  called  him  back. 

"Who's  this  gentleman  watching  o'er  my  pillow?" 

The  candles  flooded  with  streaming  brightness  the  por- 
trait, its  tarnished  gilt  frame  and  a  pair  of  swords,  one 
naked,  one  in  a  chafed  brown-leathern  scabbard,  that  hung 
on  either  side.  From  the  canvas  a  black-eyed  young  man 
with  long  black  curls  under  his  plumed  hat  gave  them  an 
odd,  impatient  smile,  as  though  bidding  them  do  their 
staring  and  passon.  Dark-skinned, high-colored, humorous, 
restless,  the  cavalier  stood  whip  in  hand  beside  the  head 
of  a  bay  horse.  Leonard  could  see  how  instantly  he  would 
turn  to  mount. 

"That  sportsman?  Some  namesake  of  yours,"  replied 
Grayland.  "Whoever  painted  him  had  to  slap  it  in  lively, 
eh?  'Come  on,' says  he.  ' Come  on,  Old  Dabstick,  get  it 
over.'  He  was  great  with  the  sword,  I've  heard  tell." 

The  bit  of  hearsay  made  Leonard  prick  up  his  ears. 

"No!  Was  he?" 

"A  famous  master  of  the  arm,  they  do  say,"  replied 
George.  "Killed  in  an  ambush  outside  Tangier.  This 
naked  one  here  was  his  pet  little  pinking  iron.  I  oiled  her 
up  last  week." 

Leonard  promptly  set  one  knee  on  his  cot  and  leaning 
toward  the  sword  eyed  it  with  care  from  hilt  to  point. 

"Good  plain  Toledo,"  he  murmured.  "About  1C00. 
Pretty  balance,  I  should  think." 

"Hobby  of  yours?"  said  Grayland. 

"Used  to  -be."  Leonard  drew  slowly  back  from  the 
weapon  and  stood  gazing  up  once  more  at  its  owner. 
"Why,"  he  exclaimed,  "there  are  the  lovelocks!  I  missed 
'em  to-day  when  you  were  handling  your  ax  by  the  window. 
George,  this  man  looks  like  you — and  somebody  else!" 

His  candle  bearer  grunted  and  swung  away  to  the  stairs. 

"  Humph !  You've  got  likenesses  on  the  brain.  Let's  go 
to  bed.   Talking  a  bit  too  loud,  we  were." 

Alone  with  the  firelight  Corsant  undressed,  groped  his 
way  between  sheets  and  lay  comfortably  watching  the 
shadows  jig  across  the  floor.  Above  him  the  swords  and 
their  master  faded  into  the  common  darkness  of  the  wall. 
He  woke  to  see  Grayland  pass,  blanket-wrapped  like  a  tall 
Indian,  and  lie  down  on  the  hearth. 

"Oh,  look  here!"  protested  Leonard.  "I  feel  like  a  pig 
in  this  bed,  when  you  " 

George  rolled  over,  presenting  the  shadow  of  a  broad 
back  and  narrow  waist. 

"Hush,  my  babe,  lie  still  and  slumber!  Tune,  Green- 
ville. This  is  your  old  man's  watch." 

They  fell  into  that  companionable  silence  which  is  the 
forerunner  of  sleep,  and  which  a  man  breaks  only  to  enjoy 
it  longer,  because  his  fellow  across  the  way  appears  to  be 
sharing  his  mood  if  not  his  thought. 

"  George,  do  you  ever  hear  any  noises  in  this  room?  " 

"Plenty  of  'em,"  replied  a  smothered  voice  from  the 
blanket.    "Any  old  house." 

"Yes,  but  I  mean  '•' 

"You  mean,  like  somebody  waiting  to  be  spoke  to," 
said  George,  with  a  yawn.  "Or  something  waiting  to 
be  found.  I  know." 

"What  do  you  make  of  it?" 

"Nothing.  I'm  no  great  believer  in  ghosts."  The  voice 
burrowed  deeper  into  the  blanket.  "But,  o'  course,  there 
are  old  ancient  things  that  don't  die  and  can't  rest." 

The  friendly  silence  intervened  again.  Half  awake, 
Leonard  watched  the  fire  and  the  joggling  shadows.  It 
amused  him  to  see  what  litter  they  two  men  had  already 
strewn  about,  like  vagabonds  camping  in  a  lady's  parlor — 
their  clothes  and  boots,  the  loo  table  still  half  cleared, 


George's  umbrella  against  the 
wall,  as  fat,  shapeless  and  tra- 
ditional as  any  apple  woman's 
in  the  Chatterbox  of  childhood. 
"George!" 
"Oh,  what  now?" 
''Any  womenkind  in  this  family?  " 

''Only      *      one,  thank  God!"  said  the  smothered 
voice.  "On2  sister." 
"What's      '      she  like?" 

Grayland's  shadow  stirred  by  the  fire,  rolled  and  lay  on 
its  back.  His  answer,  withheld  for  a  moment,  sounded 
both  unwilling  and  vindictive. 

"Old  maid,  standard  type,"  he  grumbled.  "Flat  front, 
long  neck,  coiled  round  with  pearls,  like  seized  riggin'. 
Smokes  and  plays  cards  all  night,  and  snaps  your  head 
off."  He  paused;  then  as  if  trying  to  be  just  added,  "'But 
though  she  wears  another's  hair  she  is  an  interestin' 
person.' " 

"Good  thing  she's  not  here  now,"  said  Leonard. 
George  chuckled. 

"I  believe  you,  my  boy.  Time  we  quit  talking.  Good 

night." 

Rain  was  the  last  thing  heard.  Rain,  steady  though 
diminished,  woke  Leonard  next  morning  at  daylight  with 
muffled  drums  about  the  house.  Having  breakfasted  and 
set  their  room  in  order  the  two  men  parted  company — 
George  to  bundle  the  cot  upstairs  and  take  his  turn  of 
sleep,  Leonard  to  stand  watch  through  the  forenoon.  A 
quiet  night  had  left  them  both  disgruntled,  cheating  their 
hopes;  and  now  a  long  dark  day  persevered  in  gloom,  hour 
after  crawling  hour,  without  incident  or  change,  without 
a  stir  but  for  the  hopping  of  rain  in  puddles  along  the 
driveway  and  the  wriggling  of  bright  drops  down  window 
panes.  George  came  from  his  nap  surly,  and  when  twilight 
drew  near  at  last  went  outdoors  growling. 

"  'Tis  neither  fit  for  man  nor  beast,"  he  quoted.  "  What's 
more,  I  don't  believe  they're  coming — either  kind." 

He  left  behind  the  contagion  of  his  doubt.  Alone  once 
more,  Corsant  paced  the  room  up  and  down  a  mile  or  two, 
wished  the  time  away,  ruined  his  taste  for  tobacco,  fidgeted, 
poked  the  fire  and  grew  convinced  that  he  and  George  were 
a  couple  of  idiots. 

Long  before  dinnertime  he  lighted  the  candles  in  their 
silver  bush.  After  sitting  with  them  disconsolate  he  walked 
the  floor  again,  stared  portraits  out  of  countenance,  hauled 
books  down  and  put  them  up  unread.  Caleb  Trenchfield's 
Christian  Chymestree,  Hooker's  Sermons,  Calamy's, 
Frewen's,  Bishop  Bull's  and  Stillingfleet's,  Burnet's  His- 
tory, Clarendon's,  The  Saint's  Rest,  The  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  Lockyear's  England  Watched,  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary, all  these  he  thumbed'and  frowned  into,  till  for  the 
sake  of  gambling  he  shut  his  eyes  and  drew  a  volume.  The 
lot  fell  on  worthy  Bishop  Bull. 

"Almost  a  modern— 1827.  Gorry!  Some  rocks  for  the 
mind  to  break  on." 

Sinking  defeated  in  his  armchair  Leonard  began  The 
State  of  Man  Before  the  Fall.  It  promised,  to  his  igno- 
rance, a  few  gleams  of  bliss  from  the  earthly  paradise.  But 
no  sunshine  leaked  out  here.  Lost  in  a  black  sand  storm 
where  Pelagians  and  Socinians  whirled  round  the  proto- 
plast like  dead  leaves,  he  plodded  on,  sometimes  buffeted 
by  quatenus  or  quomodo,  sometimes  cheered  by  sight  of 
Crellius  or  Smalcius  nibbling  at  an  argument  among  other 
doleful  night  creatures  of  the  desert.  His  courage  drooped. 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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THE  LONG  FILLER  of  White  Owl  is 
a  blend  of  selected  tobaccos  especially 
chosen  because  of  their  mild,  yet  satisfying 
aroma.  The  wrapper  is  of  imported  Sumatra. 
The  handsome  Invincible  shape  insures  cool, 
even  smoking. 

Never  has  the  General  Cigar  Co.,  Inc.  better  shown 
its  skill  at  buying  and  blending  tobaccos. 

You  will  look  in  vain  to  find  a  cigar  of  similar  price 
which  enjoys  such  popularity.  Smoke  one  or  two  White 
Owls  and  you  will  understand  why  this  is  so. 
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(Continued  from  Page  24) 
"...  how  absurd  soever  that  interpretation  may  at 
first  appearance  seem  to  be."  Thus  Bishop  Bull  strode 
manfully  ahead.  "  For  upon  a  diligent  search  you  will  find 
that  aliquid  latet,  quod  non  patet — 'there  is  a  mystery  in 
the  bottom.'" 

Here  the  reader  stopped.  Indeed,  he  was  never  to  finish 
the  book,  for  behind  him,  as  it  had  come  last  night,  there 
came  that  vague  unrest,  a  nutter  and  a  sigh.  It  was 
nothing.  Yet  from  the  corner  at  his  back  empty  air  called 
to  him  without  words  and  a  motion  ceased.  That  which 
was  not  alive,  but  which  as  Grayland  had  said  could 
neither  die  nor  rest,  was  waiting.  The  expectancy  made  no 
appeal  to  his  five  senses,  evaded  them,  glided  through  or 
under  and  touched  at  their  root  the  same  forgotten  impulses 
he  had  known  yesterday. 

Leonard  stood  up,  and  turned.  There  was  nobody,  of 
course;  nothing  but  candle  shine  on  dark-brown  oak,  and 
shadows,  and  in  the  little  pointed  carving  two  holes  like 
a  pair  of  blind  sockets.  It  waited,  viewless,  before  his  face. 
He  heard  again  the  flutter  and  the  passing  breath.  For 
a  minute  afterward  he  remained  there,  intent,  alone  with 
what  he  did  not  understand.  He  was  quite  cool.  The 
thing  had  in  it  no  quality  of  alarm,  only  a  baffling  insistence 
that,  if  comparable  at  all,  was  like  the  demand  and  refusal 
of  a  known  face  to  appear  before  the  mind's  eye. 

Leonard  gave  up  the  riddle,  crossed  to  the  shelves  again 
and  slid  the  good  bishop  home  for  perhaps  another  century 
of  calm,  where  the  Pelagians  cease  from  troubling.  As 
he  did  so  the  handle  of  the  front  door  turned. 

"Hallo,  George,"  he  said  quietly  over  his  shoulder. 
"Glad  to  see  you.  Been  entertaining  more  spooks." 

The  door  closed,  the  bolt  was  shot. 

"Home  early,  aren't  you?" 

George  did  not  answer.  There  was  a  napping  sound  of 
wet  raincoats. 

Leonard  turned  from  the  books.  Two  men  stood  near 
the  door  watching  him. 

XIII 

AT  FIRST  glance  he  took  them  for  strangers.  The 
candlelight,  falling  short  of  where  they  stood,  left  their 
features  in  doubt.  Their  quiet  appearance  had  surprised 
him,  while  his  thoughts  ran  elsewhere;  and  as  for  a  time 
they  neither  spoke  nor  moved,  nothing  told  him  who  they 
were.  Then  by  the  difference  in  height  and  bearing  he 
knew.  This  was  the  pair  who  had  talked  bad  French  in 
the  Bottle  of  Hay. 


"Here  we  are!"  thought  Leonard.  "Trouble  ahead!" 

If  they  meant  danger,  he  welcomed  it  after  so  much 
idleness.  The  two  seemed  to  be  waiting  keenly  for  his  next 
movement.  He  therefore  remained  still,  outwardly  at  ease. 
Their  silence  and  wooden  immobility  conveyed  a  threat, 
but  also  tickled  his  sense  of  melodrama.  The  taller  man, 
cloaked  in  dark  waterproof,  had  struck  a  bit  of  attitude 
which  recalled  the  fatal  warbler  Edgardo  at  Lucia  di  Lam- 
mermoor's  wedding.  Next  moment,  acting  together  with 
military  precision,  they  peeled  off  their  raincoats,  dropped 
them  clashing  on  the  floor  and  flung  down  their  hats.  It 
was  done  quickly,  in  perfect  time,  and  showed  rehearsal 
if  not  drill.  They  had  stripped  at  once  for  business. 
Leonard  perceived  that  much,  and  held  himself  ready;  but 
meanwhile  he  could  think  only  of  a  pair  of  comedians 
opening  some  trick  on  the  stage.  He  smiled  and,  when  the 
taller  man  came  abruptly  forward,  received  him  smiling. 

"  I  didn't  hear  you  knock,  gentlemen,"  said  he.  "There 
is  a  very  fine  old  knocker  on  my  door." 

From  the  corner  of  his  eye  Leonard  took  note  that  his 
other  enemy,  the  swart  little  man,  stood  by  the  door  as  if 
posted  there  on  guard.  He  liked  this  arrangement.  It 
was  a  mistake. 

"Bar  shooting,"  he  thought,  "I  can  handle  'em  one 
after  one." 

The  fellow  near  by,  George's  professional  traitor  and 
Amalekite,  confronted  him  with  a  smirk  of  triumph.  He 
was  neatly  but  stiffly  dressed,  as  when  they  had  met  in 
Gino's  cafe. 

"Pardon  me,  Mr.  Corsant,"  he  replied  in  his  throaty 
bass,  and  bowed  with  mock  politeness.  "On  soch  a  dark 
night  we  could  not  find  your  knocker.  You  must  excus-se. 
Yes,  soch  a  dark,  lonesome  night!" 

Meeting  the  look  in  his  pale  eyes,  Leonard  understood. 
Here  was  a  bad  egg,  a  dirty  fighter,  cold-blooded,  yet 
pompous  as  a  Prussian,  touchy  in  the  headpiece,  swollen 
and  quick  to  explode;  moreover,  a  chap  who  smirked 
because  two  to  one  against  a  sick  man  would  be  easy. 
This  last  consideration  hardened  our  friend's  heart.  He 
retreated  a  few  steps,  limping  badly. 

"Now  you  are  here,"  said  he,  "won't  you  sit  down?" 

"Thank  you,  no."  The  pale-eyed  fellow  overdid  his 
irony.  "Our  business  is  quite  short;  it  can  be  done 
standing." 

Leonard  sighed,  and  leaned  against  the  wall  as  though 
faint.  He  had  hoped  to  draw  these  two  yet  farther  apart; 
but  though  one  remained  still  on  guard  by  his  door,  the 


other,  instead  of  following,  began  to  pace  up  and  di 
across  the  room  near  the  portrait  of  the  swordsman. 

"It  is  a  very  dark  night,"  he  repeated  with  relish. 

"So  dark  as  all  that?"  drawled  his  victim.  "Pl<, 
don't  say  it  again.   Really,  you  freeze  the  marrow  in 
bones." 

Any  kind  of  talk  would  serve  to  waste  time;  the  n 
time  wasted,  the  better  chance  of  George's  return, 
whether  George  came  or  not,  somebody  about  this  rt 
was  to  have  a  surprise,  whenever  poor  Mr.  Laure 
Corsant,  leaning  here  .so  feeble  and  nursing  his  bad  k| 
plaintively,  should  get  his  health  back  all  of  a  sud 
and  jump  in. 

"  Don't  you  try  laughing  at  me,  Corsant.  I  advise 
not."  The  walker  by  the  portrait  halted.  His  face  g 
red.  All  the  bully  in  him  blustered.  "Your  ape's  pra 
at  the  inn,  they  were  very  fonny,  hey? — but  they  did 
buy  you  anything." 

Leonard  made  round' eyes  of  alarm. 

"Oh,  no,  of  course,  not  a  red!"  he  answered  meel 
"Pure  amateur  sport." 

"Ah,  sport,  sport!  That  kind  of  stoff  makes  me  sicl 
The  other  glared  at  him.  "I  advise  you  not  to  be  fon 
Now  come,  we  have  talked  enough  nonzense!  You 
trying  to  waste  our  time,  but  it's  no  use,  for  that  mar 
yours,  the  gypsy,  is  down  in  the  village  some  miles  aw 
There  is  only  one  deaf  old  woman  here.  You  had  bet 
give  us  quick  what  we  are  after." 

Leonard  feigned  surprise  and  ignorance.  He  was  in  f 
beating  his  brains.  How  could  he  entice  this  chap  to  di 
nearer,  to  come  across  the  room  within  fair  striking  i 
tance?   By  showing  him  any  old  bit  of  paper  

"Yes?  You  want  something?"  he  asked.  "What- 
it  be?" 

His  adversary  blustered  again. 

"Oh,  come!  You  know  well  enough,  Corsant.  1 
little  sheets  of  writing.  We  have  called  them  Gamma  i 
Delta  in  our  game.  One  you  stole  from  me  in  that  pig 
place  day  before  yesterday.  The  other  you  stole  from 
Jacob  the  Beardless  at  the  Wolf's  Well  out  there." 
swept  his  arm  angrily  toward  some  unknown  region  of 
East.  "We  want  them  both.  You  can  keep  all  the  othei 

Leonard  began  groping  lazily  in  his  pockets. 

"May  I?  Thank  you." 

Both  men  watched  him  more  sharply  than  ever, 
could  read  in  their  eyes  the  certainty  that  if  he  hai 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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VERY  MORNING  a  great  army  of  Packard  Cars 
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weapon  he  would  never  draw  it  but  halfway.  Being  un- 
armed he  took  his  time,  enjoyed  their  suspense,  and  very 
languidly  searched  pocket  after  pocket.  There  was  nothing 
to  serve  his  trick,  not  so  much  as  an  old  letter,  a  card,  a 
scrap.  Among  crumbs  of  tobacco  his  fingers  encountered 
a  wilted  leaf— the  fern  tip  which  that  girl  in  the  bluebell 
grove  had  given  him  for  luck.  He  brought  it  out  and  kept 
it  in  his  left  hand,  as  though  the  crumbled  fragment  had 
really  been  a  talisman.  At  the  moment  he  needed  all  such 
friendly  reminders.  George's  umbrella,  the  grandmotherly 
gamp,  stood  by  him  against  the  wall.  He  remembered  how 
Gino  had  leaned  in  the  same  dejected  fashion.  From 
these  thoughts  he  looked  up  calmly. 

"It's  no  go,"  said  he.  "Sorry,  gentlemen,  but  I've 
not  the  faintest  idea  where  your  documents  are  gone  to. 
I  haven't  them." 

The  man  by  the  portrait  stamped  his  foot  and  suddenly 
raged. 

"Come!  No  more!"  he  cried,  with  a  stream  of  foul 
language.  "Where  are  they?" 

Leonard  waited  until  he  had  done  roaring. 

"I  don't  know.  Wouldn't  tell  you  if  I  did,  but  I  don't." 

This  was  perfectly  true.  He  laughed.  The  words,  or  the 
laugh,  or  both  together,  had  an  amazing  effect.  Truth 
prevailed.  There  came  a  dead  lull  of  astonishment  and 
belief. 

"What's  this?"  The  fellow's  harsh  voice  dropped  to  a 
whisper.  He  cleared  his  throat  and  stared,  crouching 
forward.  "What's  this?  Watch  the  door,  Kamsa !  Look 
sharp!  This  man — it's  not  Corsant  at  all!" 

Silence  followed.  The  pair  looked  from  him  to  each 
other  and  back  again  quickly,  moved,  stood  fast,  then 
hearkened  with  sidelong  glances.  Doubt  had  them  waver- 
ing, suspicious  of  a  trap,  an  ambuscade  in  some  corner  of 
the  room.  It  was  Kamsa  the  underling  who  first  took 
heart  again. 

"Oh,  he's  Corsant  all  raight,"  affirmed  the  swarthy 
Locust.  "No  fear!  See  'is  laig!  We  had  that  given 
'im  at  " 

His  master  turned  on  him  in  fury. 

"Shut  up,  you  chee-chee!  Keep  your  ears  open! 
There's  something  wrong  here!" 

Leonard  agreed  with  them  both. 

"Yes,  you're  seeing  things.  There  are  spooks  in  the 
room,"  he  said  blandly,  and  went  on  wasting  time.  "I 


latel,quodnon 
fer  a  dead 
bull  Latin — 
Or  you  might 


can  tell  you  better  in  Latin.  '  Aliquid 
patet.'  Spooks  would  naturally  pre- 
language,  wouldn't  they?  It's  good 
'There  is  a  mystery  at  the  bottom.' 

say: 

"Things  are  seldom  what  they 
seem, 

Skim  milk  masquerades  as 
cream. 

"In  short,  I  have 
the  receipt  of  fern 
seed." 

The  leader  of  his 
enemies  remained 
bending  forward, 
glaring  at  him  with 
no  less  perplexity 
than  hatred. 

"I  believe  you  are. 
Same  silly  way  of 
talking.  Brainless 
puppy.  Him  or  his 
brother.  But  the 
front  of  your  head's 
different." 

Leonard  smiled  in 
apology. 

"You're  right, 
brains.  'The  shallow  part 
is  the  forehead,  at  least  in 
Oxford,  sir.'"  He  sud- 
denly cast  off  his  pretended 
weakness,  drew  clear  of  the 
wall,  stood  up  and  spoke 
out.  These  brutes  would 
never  come  close  enough, 
so  let  them  begin.  "Put 
your  mind  at  rest.  I'm 
Corsant.  We've  fooled  long  enough.  You,  I  be- 
lieve, are  a  secret  agent,  and  a  bad  one,  who  can't 
pull  off  the  simplest  job.  What  any  Chinese 
Coast  comprador  would  call  a  Number  Nine 
man  on  sight.  That's  you— a  professional  turncoat,  selling 
out  both  ends,  and  even  so  a  failure.  You  walk  in  here 
threatening  me  about  some  of  your  trumpery  blackmail 
papers,  not  worth  the  smutty  thumb  prints  on  'em,  and 
then  stand  round  talking  phrenology.  Pretty  feeble !  Now 
get  out,  the  pair  of  you !  I  don't  know  where  your  Hittite 
garbage  is,  and  don't  care.  It's  in  safe  keeping,  for  good. 
You  have  one  minute  to  pick  that  wet  mess  off  my  floor 
and  clear  yourself  and  your  chee-chee  sweeper  out  of  my 


house.  That's  all !  You  needn't  stop  to  beg  my  pardon. 
Start,  and  start  now!" 

The  man  by  the  picture,  who  also  had  drawn  himself 
bolt  upright,  took  this  abuse  at  first  like  a  wooden  image. 
Then  his  body  began  to  writhe,  his  features  to  swell  and 
the  breath  to  sputter  and  quaver  between  his  teeth. 

"  Ah !  You  think  we  are  bloffing ! "  He  raised  both  fists 
aloft,  brandished  them,  clapped  them  to  his  head  like  a 
madman,  choked  and,  suddenly  reeling,  struck  with  his 
elbow  the  naked  sword  so  that  it  clattered  on  the  wall. 
"I  show  you  who  is  a  failure!" 

He  wrenched  the  sword  down  and  came  leaping  across 
the  room.  It  is  probable  that  even  in  his  frenzy  he  may 
have  been  taken  aback  when  Leonard  met  him  halfway, 
low-set  and  springy,  on  guard  with  George's  bag  of  an 
umbrella. 

As  for  Leonard,  he  saw  only  the  furious  pale  eyes — that 
was  his  affair — but  he  heard  Grayland  charging  from 
somewhere  with  a  shout,  and  returned  it. 

"No,  no !  Get  that  little  greaser  by  the  door,  George !" 

Meanwhile  there  had  been  three  or  four  passes  of  the 
sword.  Leonard  laughed.  "  Crude  work,  old  man !  Poor 
schooling!  Stiff!  Come  again!" 

It  came  again,  the  good  Toledo  in  bad  hands.  Next 
moment  it  went  whirling  through  the  air  and  fell  with  a 
clang.  As  it  did  so  Corsant  dropped  his  umbrella  and 
struck  out  right-handed  for  the  jaw. 

"There's  your  Amalekite!"  he  called. 

But  the  man  had  hardly  come  down  before  George  was 
sitting  on  him,  grinning  like  a  black  wildcat. 

"  Hand  me  that  sword ! "  said  George.  He  was  barefoot. 

The  front  door  stood  half  open.  From  behind  it, 
among  the  raincoats,  a  pair  of  short  legs  kicked  feebly. 

"That's  nothing!  Only  sent  the  black  and  tan  to 
by-low." 

Leonard  could  not  yet  understand  the  scene. 
"  The  door  was  bolted,"  he  said.   "  How'd  you  get  in?  " 
George,  sitting  as  on  a  fallen  horse,  grew  impatient. 
"Crawled  underneath  their  mimosa,  o'  course,  and 
upstairs.    'Twas  Kamsa  the  Locust  drew  the  bolt.  I 
caught  him  flitting.  Here"— Grayland  shook  out  one  hand 
fretfully — "this  fellow's  coming  to !  Give  me  the  sword !" 
Leonard  recovered  that  weapon,  but  kept  it. 
"No,  you  don't!"  He  shook  his  head.  "Noneof 
that!" 

"But  you've  never  known  this  beast!"  cried 
George  angrily.  "  I  do !  He's  one  trail  of  slime  from 
here  to  hell-fire.    Hand  over!" 

"No,  sir!  He's  the  captive 
of  my  trusty  gamp,"  said 
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Leonard  Met  Him  Half way ,  LowSet 
and  Springy,  on  Guard  With  George's 
Bag  of  an  Umbrella 


Leonard.  "I  don't  want  any  of  his  low  gore  in  my  nice 
clean  house." 

Another  voice  behind  them  joined  the  argument. 

"My  own  feelings  to  a  T,"  it  said,  crisp  and  cheerful. 
"You're  outvoted,  George." 

They  turned.  On  the  threshold,  removing  a  jaunty 
brown  oilskin,  stood  young  Mr.  Laurence. 

"Come  right  in  with  your  men,  sergeant,  will  you?" 
He  looked  back  toward  the  rain.  "  Housebreaking,  I  take 


it,  and  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon.    Good  evening, 

namesake.   How  are  you?" 

XIV 

"~\JrO\J  were  like  the  last  scene  in  Hamlet,"  said  Mr. 

X  Laurence  Corsant,  when  he  and  Leonard  were  dining 
an  hour  afterward.  "Prostrate  forms  all  over  the  stage. 
Rather  extraordinary  to  walk  in  upon,  by  one's  own 
hearthstone,  wasn't  it?"  He  laughed.  "Yet  in  a  way  I 
expected  something  uncommon.  Whenever  George  grows 
mysterious  you  may  be  sure  he's  cooking  a  little  surprise 
for  you." 

They  sat  at  a  corner  of  the  great  table,  where  two  silver 
trees  filled  with  candles  now  burned  brightly  and  made  the 
surroundings  less  forlorn;  but  even  so  their  excess  of 
elbow  room,  the  board  reaching  empty  away  to  its  foot, 
gave  them  a  deserted  air,  as  if  they  remained  lingering 
after  company  had  gone.  While  his  kinsman  spoke,  this 
fancy  ran  strong  in  Leonard's  mind.  It  was  more  than 
fancy,  it  was  truth;  for  at  this  lighted  table  many  had  sat 
who  were  now  vanished,  and  they  two  alone  survived. 

"  I  knew  George  would  be  stirring  up  some  jagra,"  con- 
tinued Laurence.  "  His  devilish  wiles  for  getting  me  out 
of  this  house  were  rather  lame.  So  I  didn't  go  far  or  stay 
long.  This  afternoon  from  Mrs.  Merle's  window— by  the 
way,  you've  quite  cut  me  out  with  her — I  saw  those  two 
rascals  go  by.  Hence  all  the  constabulary  with  me  this 
evening.  I  must  admit  you  and  George  don't  require 
much  help." 

He  smiled  and  turned  their  conversation  to  the  East, 
both  near  and  far.  Had  a  stranger  been  at  table,  seeing 
them  together,  he  would  have  found  more  traits  of  differ- 
ence than  of  likeness  in  the  two  men.  Both  were  fair- 
haired,  rather  hook-nosed,  and  in  frame  slender,  though 
well  knit;  but  there  resemblance  ended  between  Leonard 
the  sunburned,  hearty  eater,  quick  of  tongue,  and  Lau- 
rence, with  his  pale  thin  face,  his  leisurely  dry  speech,  his 
resignation  to  a  narrow  diet,  and  about  his  eyes  the  look  of 
one  who  had  lately  come  through  suffering  unbeaten. 

"Yes.  That  girl  in  Alexan- 
dria," declared  the  ascetic.  "No 
wonder  she  thought  she  knew 
you.  I  often  chucked  her  under 
the  chin  —  metaphorically,  of 
course.  Pert  little  baggage,  half 
Greek,  half  French — from  one 
of  the  islands." 

"But  she  was  mighty  pretty 
anyhow,"  urged  Leonard. 
"Wasn't  she?" 

His  host  could  not  remember 
that  part. 

"I  dare  say.    Her  father 
worked  for  us  a  long  while  out 
there.  Useful  man,  most  useful, 
after  you  learned  to  know  him 
and  could  sift  the  lies  out.  A 
chin-chucking  policy  helped  one 
learn,  you  know."  *  Laurence's 
eyes  twinkled  at  some  memory. 
"But  to  come  back.  Our  friend 
whom  the  sergeant  led  babbling 
away  just  now — he  gave  you  a 
friendly  warning  in  Gino's  cafe, 
did  he?   That's  interesting. 
Can't  tell  you  how  interesting.    He  would 
have  wanted  me  to  clear  out  then— for 
reasons.    The  dickens  of  it  is  I  never  can 
tell  you  just  what  or  how  very,  very  much 
you've  done  for  me,  old  chap." 

He  said  this  lightly.  His  hearer  took  it 
so.  But  each  man  for  an  instant  looked 
the  other  in  the  eyes  and  appeared  content 
with  what  he  saw  there. 

"Right!  Understood!"  said  Laurence. 
"Some  things  I  can  tell  you  and  shall." 

A  quiet  step  sounded  in  the  hall.  Gray- 
land, wet  and  somber,  came  to  report. 

"  How  now,  G.  G.  ?  "  said  his  young  chief. 
"What?  Your  prisoners  didn't  escape?" 
George  stood  and  glowered  at  the  table. 
"No  fear!"  he  answered  doggedly.  "They're  in  tight 
enough.    But  Lord,  what's  a  couple  of  years  for  house- 
breaking? " 

Mr.  Laurence  Corsant  gave  a  little  time  and  study  to 

his  retainer. 

"  My  dear  George,"  said  he,  "do  you  sulk  because  you're 
not  in  for  manslaughter  yourself?  If  so  let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled.  That  pair  will  have  reason  to  wish 
they  had  never  been  born.  Their  woes  are  only  beginning 
to-night." 

The  mourner  glanced  up  quickly. 
"  If  it's  a  fair  question,  sir— you  mean  they'll  be  taken 
higher?  " 

"Much  higher,"  Laurence  nodded.  "So  high  aS  to 
make  Gilderoy's  kite  seem  a  titlark,  my  boy,  and  Ossa  like 
a  wart."  He  sighed.  "  Have  you  that  paper  you  spoke  of, 

(Continued  on  Page  77) 
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ALL  the  various  elements  of  exception- 
r\ally  high  value  in  the  Hupmobile  go 
iirectly  back  to  the  way  the  car  is  built. 

Practically  every  important  production 
operation  and  process  is  performed  in 
rlupmobile  factories  by  Hupmobile  work- 
nen  of  skill  and  long  training,  or  under 
)ur  own  close  control  and  supervision. 

Thus,  Hupmobile  manufacturing  de- 
velopment and  improvement  have  full 
sweep.  They  are  individual  to  this  car, 
ind  are  entirely  free  from  outside  in- 
fluences which  might  hinder  and  hamper. 

This  being  so,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the 
Hupmobile  is  so  superior  in  performance, 
and  economy,  and  long  life;  and  why  it 
is  regarded  by  buyers,  and  the  public  at 
large,  as  such  an  unusually  good  value. 
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■  BY  LOMEN  BROS.,  NOME,  ALASK 


Raising 

THE  diminishing 
areas  of  our 
combined  cattle 
ranges  in  the  United 
States  furnish  an  in- 
teresting problem 
with  respect  to  our 
future  sources  of  meat 
supply.  We  are  a 
meat-eating  nation 
and  shall  likely  con- 
tinue as  such  unless 
we  fail  in  the  impor- 
tant business  of  rais- 
ing livestock.  How- 
ever, we  face  the  fact 
that  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  beef 
in  this  country  de- 
creased eight  pounds 
in  1919.  Although 
this  falling  off  un- 
doubtedly was  more 
a  matter  of  price  than 
of  taste,  it  is  true  that 
prices  of  commodities 
usually  increase  as 
available  supplies  de- 
cline. All  things  be- 
ing equal,  the  more 
cattle  we  have  the  less 
we  shall  have  to  pay 
for  a  steak. 

Last  year  there  was 
a  decrease  of  nearly 

10,000,000  head  in  the  total  livestock  on  American  farms. 
Milk cowsdecreased 298,000 head;  cattle,  1,880,000;  swine, 
5,078,000;  and  sheep,  2,047,000  head.  In  North  America 
and  throughout  the  world  generally  reclamation  is  steadily 
diminishing  the  total  acres  available  for  grazing  cattle. 
Vast  areas  of  land  in  the  West  and  South  of  the  United 
States  which  formerly  held  great  herds  of  cattle  are  now 
being  taken  up  by  new  landowners,  who  are  using  the  land 
for  other  purposes  than  cattle  raising. 

This  situation,  though  not  alarming  for  the  present  mo- 
ment, is  viewed,  by  many  who  are  looking  to  the  future,  as 
a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  The  United  States 
is  one  of  the  largest  exporters  of  beef,  and  if  production 
declines  while  domestic  consumption  increases  it  will  not 
be  long  before  we  shall  have  no  meats  for  export  and  the 
nation  will  have  lost  a  valuable  source  of  revenue. 

Up  in  Alaska  there  is  200,000  square  miles  of  frozen  land 
that  is  practically  valueless  except  for  use  as  a  grazing 
ground  for  reindeer.  These  animals,  though  related  to  cari- 
bou, have  not  been  wild  for  centuries.  Consequently  they 
are  not  game  but  domestic  animals,  and  are  a  source  of 
food  and  clothing  as  well  as  beasts  of  burden.  In  fact,  the 
reindeer  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  mammals  on 
the  globe  and  is  one  of  the  very  few  domesticated  animals 
that  thrive  in  arctic  latitudes.  Unlike  other  domestic  ani- 
mals it  does  not  depend  on  man  for  food  or  shelter.  The 
reindeer  that  have  been  trained  for  draft  work  are  perfectly 
tame;  those  that  roam  the  ranges  are  caught  with  a  lasso. 

About  thirty  years  ago  a  Federal  agent  traveling  on  a 
revenue  cutter  visited  the  important  villages  on  the  Alas- 
kan and  Siberian  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  Alaskan 
Eskimos  were  found  eking  out  a  precarious  existence,  living 
on  their  catches  of  seal  and  walrus,  and  following  no  sub- 
stantial pursuit.  Across  the  Bering  Strait,  in  Siberia,  with 
climate  and  country  precisely  the  same,  the  native  popula- 
tion was  living  in  comparative  comfort,  due  to  their  occupa- 
tion of  raising  reindeer.  The  flesh  and  milk  of  the  reindeer 
furnished  food,  its  skin  provided 
clothing  and  bedding,  and  other 
animals  trained  for  draft  work  fur- 
nished a  means  of  transportation 
between  the  scattered  villages. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  this  early 
observation  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  became  interested  in 
the  matter,  and  arrangements  were 
made  to  introduce  reindeer  herds 
into  Alaska  purely  as  a  human- 
itarian service  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress of  the  natives  living  in  this 
northerly  country. 

About  two  years  later  the  first 
reindeer  were  imported  from  Siberia. 
During  the  decade  ending  in  1902 


Golovin  Herd  of  Reindeer  Taken  in  Winter  In  a  Treeless  Country 

there  were  brought  into  Alaska  from  across  Bering  Strait 
1280  reindeer,  and  a  new  enterprise  was  started  under 
Uncle  Sam's  supervision.  Seldom  has  government  bread 
cast  upon  the  waters  returned  in  such  abundance.  The  rein- 
deer thrived  in  their  new  environment,  and  to-day  there 
are  200,000  reindeer  in  the  Alaskan  herds.  The  natives 
own  about  72  per  cent  of  the  animals,  the  Government 
3  per  cent,  and  the  balance  are  owned  by  Lapps  and 
whites.  A  number  of  Lapps,  because  of  their  familiarity 
with  reindeer  herding,  were  brought  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  teach  the  Eskimos  the  business  of  handling  the 
animals. 

The  introduction  of  reindeer  into  Alaska  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  economic  advances  made  by  the  natives 
of  that  territory  in  recent  years.  The  business  has  pro- 
gressed from  a  minor  local  activity  to  an  infant  national 
industry.  If  someone  were  suddenly  to  show  America  how 
it  could  add  a  grazing  area  to  its  domain  equal  in  size  to 
Oregon  and  Nevada  combined,  the  news  would  be  flashed 
as  a  matter  of  unmeasured  importance.  Yet  the  establish- 
ment of  reindeer  raising  in  Alaska  means  just  that  thing. 
The  estimated  grazing  area  of  Alaska  totals  128,000,000 
acres,  which  means  that  if  we  allow  only  one  reindeer  to 
every  thirty-two  acres  the  territory  will  support  at  least 
4,000,000  reindeer.  It  is  possible  investigation  will  show 
that  sixteen  acres  of  grazing  land  is  sufficient  for  one  ani- 
mal, in  which  case  Alaska  will  support  8,000,000  reindeer. 

For  twenty-eight  years  Congress  has  appropriated  from 
$6000  to  $25,000  annually  for  the  maintenance  of  this  new 
enterprise.  Alaska  has  already  benefited  immensely  from 
the  investment,  and  now  the  States  are  to  derive  profit 
from  this  arctic  industry.  In  1914  only  75  carcasses  of  rein- 
deer were  shipped  out  of  Alaska;  in  1920  the  shipments  to 
Seattle  totaled  1600  carcasses.  This  year  more  than  4000 
carcasses,  or  approximately  600,000  pounds  of  reindeer 
meat,  will  probably  reach  the  States  from  Alaska.  Meat 
at  Nome,  Alaska,  is  about  twenty-three  cents  a  pound, 


Reindeer  Hung  Vp  Waiting  Shipment  by  Boat  to  Nome 


while  a  carcass  pre- 
pared for  shipment 
sells  for  forty-five  to 
sixty  dollars.  The 
business  has  already 
reached  a  point 
where,  after  supply- 
ing the  markets  of 
Alaska  with  meat,  it 
has  20,000  reindeer 
carcasses  available 
for  export.  All  that 
remains  is  the  devel- 
opment of  a  market 
in  the  States,  and  this 
is  being  speedily  ac- 
complished. 

In  ten  years,  if  no 
calamity  befalls  the 
Alaskan'  reindeer  in 
the  way  of  a  destruc- 
tive disease,  the  total 
of  such  animals  in  our 
northern  territory  will 
amount  to  at  least 
1,000,000.  In  fifteen 
years  we  should  have 
4,000,000  .reindeer, 
one-fourth  of  which 
number  should  be 
available  for  meat 
annually.  Each  rein- 
deer carcass  when 
dressed  averages 
about  150  pounds. 
Some  comparison  of 
size  may  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  in 
the  Scandinavian  countries  a  cow  or  horned  steer  is  as- 
sumed to  be  equal  to  ten  sheep,  or  twelve  goats,  or  four 
pigs,  or  five  reindeer.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  for  meat 
purposes  5,000,000  reindeer  in  Alaska  would  be  equivalent 
to  about  1,000,000  cattle  here  in  the  States.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  we  had  42,870,000  cattle  in  the 
United  States,  which  renders  it  plain  that  reindeer  meat 
will  not  be  a  substitute  for  beef,  but  rather  a  supplement 
to  our  present  beef  supply. 

The  cattle  business  in  the  United  States  will  never  be 
affected  seriously  by  the  reindeer  industry  of  the  arctic 
region.  On  the  other  hand,  a  2  per  cent  increase  in  our 
supply  of  beef  is  not  to  be  ignored.  If  present  prophecies 
materialize  the  reindeer  industry  of  Alaska  in  fifteen  years 
will  produce  meat  and  hides  having  a  total  value  in  excess 
of  the  present  gold  and  fisheries  industries  of  this  northern 
territory.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  Alaskan  reindeer 
under  crude  and  primitive  methods  of  handling  the  animals 
has  been  startling.  What  will  the  growth  of  the  business 
be  under  scientific  methods  of  management? 

Since  most  of  us  will  soon  have  a  taste  of  reindeer  meat 
a  few  facts  concerning  these  little-known  animals  will  not 
be  without  interest.  The  grazing  lands  of  Norway,  Sweden 
and  Finland  are  wholly  utilized  and  cannot  maintain  any 
more  reindeer  than  the  number  at  present  herded,  es- 
timated to  be  1,000,000  head.  Last  year  in  Stockholm 
reindeer  meat  was  the  highest-priced  meat  on  the  market. 
Beef  sold  for  five  Swedish  crowns  per  kilo;  mutton,  five 
and  a  half  crowns;  and  reindeer,  six  crowns.  Although  the 
Scandinavians  were  the  first  to  appreciate  the  possibilities 
of  the  reindeer  and  develop  an  industry,  the  total  number 
of  these  animals  in  Alaska  in  ten  years  will  likely  exceed 
the  number  in  Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland,  since  the  size 
of  the  herds  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  available  graz- 
ing grounds. 

The  reindeer  antedates  the  horse  and  the  cow.  It  is  the 
camel  of  our  frozen  deserts.  It  is  the  salvation  of  the  na- 
tives of  the  arctic  regions.  It  has  a 
low  birth  rate— usually  one  fawn 
a  year — but  the  young  are  hardy, 
and  the  infant  mortality  is  very 
low.  Furthermore,  the  yearling 
reindeer  frequently  reproduces. 
The  animals  live  on  their  fat  in 
time  of  need  just  as  the  camel 
"lives  on  its  hump"  in  an  emer- 
gency. The  animals  seek  the  coast 
in  the  summertime  to  lick  up  the 
salt  deposited  by  the  ocean  waters 
and  to  escape  mosquitoes.  They 
travel  against  the  wind  when  graz- 
ing and  use  their  hoofs — not  their 
horns— to  break  the  snow  crust  and 
(Concluded  on  Page  48) 
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Chart  of  Recommendations 

for  AUTOMOBILES 

(Abbreviated  Edition) 


WHEN  a  Chevrolet  runs  the  roads  with 
oil  suited  to  a  Stearns-Knight  car — some- 
body's mistaken!  And  the  mistake  may  bring 
a  tidy  repair  bill  later  on. 

When  a  Stutz  starts  to  climb  a  hill  on  an  oil 
correct  for  a  Chandler — somebody's  mistaken! 
The  Stutz  driver  may  be  surprised  to  see  an- 
other Stutz  of  the  same  model  passing  him 
easily.  If  the  oil  could  speak  it  would  tell  him 
some  startling  facts. 

When  a  Ford  spins  along  on  an  oil  which 
would  give  correct  results  in  an  Oakland — 
somebody's  mistaken!  The  Ford  owner  will  not 
have  to  wait  indefinitely  to  get  his  proof.  The 
answer  is  likely  to  come  in  the  form  of  un- 
necessary carbon,  transmission  troubles,  fouled 
spark  plugs  and  overheating. 

When  Packard,  Studebaker  and  Maxwell 
owners  are  given  oil  from  the  same  barrel — 
somebody's  mistaken!  —  perhaps  all  three  of 
them. 


No  matter  how  many  oils  "work  all  right"  in  your  car, 
there  can  be  only  one  oil  whose  body  and  quality  enable 
it  to  bring  you  all  the  benefits  of  scientific  lubrication. 

Have  you  found  that  oil  ? 

Can  you  say  that  you  have — and  be  certain? 

The  Chart  at  the  right  was  originally  prepared  to  put 
scientific  certainty  into  automobile  lubrication.  This  is 
exactly  what  it  does. 

In  body,  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  specified  for 
your  car  is  scientifically  correct.  To  the  motorist  who  uses  an 
oil  of  different  body  we  can  only  say— somebody's  mistaken! 

Only  one  oil  is  best  for  your  car.  The  Chart  at  the 
right  will  tell  you  what  oil  that  is.  If  your  car  or  motor 
truck  is  not  listed  in  the  partial  Chart  shown  here,  send 
for  our  booklet  which  contains  the  complete  Chart. 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  mot or 

How  to  Read  the  Chart 

THE  Correct  Grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  engine 
lubrication  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 
A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  **B" 
E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

These  recommendations  cover  all  models  of  both 
passenger  and  commercial  vehicles  unless  other- 
wise specified. 

Where  different  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  are  recom- 
mended for  summer  and  winter  use,  the  winter  recom- 
mendations should  be  followed  during  the  entire  period 
when  freezing  temperatures  may  be  experienced. 

This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company's 
Board  of  Automotive  Engineers,  and  constitutes  a  scien- 
tific guide  to  Correct  Automobile  Lubrication. 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  in  this  partial  chart,  consult 
the  Chart  of  Recommendations  at  your  dealer's,  or  send 
for  booklet,  "  Correct  Lubrication,"  which  lists  the  Correct 
Grades  for  all  cars. 


03  S.E.P.  No.  3 
Automobile  1920 

NAMES  OP 
AUTOMOBILES  AND 
MOTOR  TRUCKS 


Allen  , 

Atlas  , 

Bessemer  , 

Biddle  

Buick  

Cadillac  , 

Chalmers  (6-48)  , 

(6-40)  

"  All  Other  Models 

Chandler  Six  

Chevrolet  (8  cylinder).  . , 

"  (F.A.)  

"  (F.  B.  &  1  ton).  ., 
"  AllOther  Models 

Cleveland  , 

Cunningham  

Dixie  Flyer  

Dodge  Brothers  

Essex  , 

Federal  (Model  SOC) .... 

"  (Special)  

'*  AllOtherModels. 

Ford  

Franklin  *  

;G.  M.  C.  Trucks  

Grant  (6  cylinder)  

"  (Com.)  (Model  12).  . 
"  (    "  )AllOtherMod 

Haynes  (6  cylinder)  

(12  cylinder)..  .. 

Holmes  

Hudson  Super-Six  

AH  Other  Models 

Hupmobile  

Jones...'.  

Jordan  , 

King  (8  cylinder)  , 

Kissel  Kar  (Model  48)... 
"  (12  cylinder) . . 
"  All  Other  Mod 

Liberty  

Locomobile  

Luverne  

Maccar  (S'i  ton)  

*'      All  Other  Models 

Marmon  

Maxwell  

Mercer  

Mitchell  (6  cylinder) , 
"       (8  cylinder) . 

Molinr-Knight  

Monroe  (Model  M-2) 
(Model  M-3) 
All  Other  Models 

Nash  (Ouad.)  

"     (Mod.  671)  

"  All  Other  Models 
National  (6  cylinder) . . 

(12  cylinder) . 

Nelson  

Oakland  (8  cylinder) .  . 
"    All  Other  Mod-Is 

Old  Hickory  

Oldstnobile  (4  cylinder) 
"         (6  cylinder) 
(8  cylinder) 

Oshkosh  

Overland  

Packard  

Paige  (6  cylinder)  

"    (Cont,  Eng.)  

M  AllOther  Model* 
Peerless  (8  cylinder). .. . 

All  Other  Mod 


1920 


Arc 

Arc 
Arc.  Arc 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


"  (Com.)  (S  ton)... 
"(    "    )  AllOthrr  Mod 

Premier  

K.  t  V.  Knight  

Reo  

Miter  

Red  I-  tiiis  

Suxon  

Scrlpp>-Uooth(4cyliiid'i  > 
"        (6  I  8  cylinder 

Steami-Knlght  

Studebuker  

Stutf  

Templar  

Velle  (Model  J4)  

"  (6  eyllnder)  

"  (Com.)  Of  ton).  .  . 
"  (   "  )AllOtlierMod 
Vim  (Model,  12,  U,  24) 

"    (Model  25)  

"    All  Other  M.l.l. 

Wnlcott  

Wince  HO  vulve)  

"      I J  ton)  

"     All  Oilier  Model, 

Willy.  Knight  

WlllytSli   

Wlnton  


1919  1918 


Art 

\ r .  '  \i. 


Arc 
Arc 
Arc.  Arc 


1917 


Arc.  Arc 
E 
A 
Arc 
Arc 


Arc 


1916 


A 

\|.  A 

Arc 


\t.  \i. 

Are.  Art 


Arc.  Arc 
I  A 
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The  Greatest  Physician  of  all  is  Good  Light 


NATURE  has  written  this  message  large  —  in 
the  red  cheeks  of  children  and  the  rich  colors 
of  flowers. 

Neither  flowers  nor  families  can  thrive  in  the 
dark;  health  abounds  where  radiance  is.  Read  the 
message  tonight  in  your  own  youngster's  eyes — 
the  greatest  physician  of  all  is  good  light. 


Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  what  a  miracle  Edison 
Mazda  Lamps  have  wrought  in  the  working  lives  of  men? 
Your  grandfather  toiled  in  semi-darkness;  your  work-bench 
or  desk  is  lighted  as  only  palaces  used  to  be. 

And  your  son  will  live  in  an  even  better  lighted  world. 
For  Mazda  Service  centred  in  the  Research  Laboratories  of 
the  General  Electric  Company  is  responsible  for  the  present 
high  development  in  lighting ;  and  day  by  day  is  working 
still  to  produce  even  more  perfect  lamps  to  bear  the  trade- 
mark Mazda. 


EDISON   LAMP  WO  ILK  S   OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC   COM  PANT 
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""^ROFESSOR  FREDERICK  SODDY  says  in  a  recent 
-^book,  entitled  Science  and  Life,  that  mystery,  in  any 
-  real  sense,  has  been  banished  from  this  world.  I  rarely 
;id  in  a  book  of  philosophy  a  sentiment  I  am  not  familiar 
th.    Lately  I  read  a  summary  of  history,  and  almost 
ery  statement  I  had  heard  in  a  vague  way.  All  that  is 
iportant  and  worthwhile  trickles  down  to  the  people. 
I  am  acquainted  with  an  old  gentleman,  upward  of 
ghty,  who  was  once  a  pastor  in  Boston  and  knew  Emer- 
n.  My  friend  tells  me  that  Emerson  was  fond  of  talking 
th  a  certain  carpenter  because  of  the  carpenter's  re- 
arkably  clear  common  sense.  Who  knows  how  much  of 
merson's  wisdom  came  from  this  common  man?  I  know 
negro,  half  politician  and  half  preacher,  who  is  as  much 
a  philosopher  as  I  have  ever  known  through  books, 
he  other  day  I  was  talking  with  a  man  I  had  always 
ought  rather  dull,  and  who  expressed  a  maxim  so  clean 
it  and  wise  that  it  affected  me  as  might  have  one  of  the 
st  sayings  of  Socrates.    I  had  never  heard  it  before; 
>parently  it  was  an  observation  out  of  his  own  life. 
Most  people  believe  philosophy  is  a  tremendous  subject 
quiring  long  years  of  study,  and  the  devotion  a  hermit 
ves  his  holy  subjects.  It  is  actually  a  simple  thing  easily 
quired  in  the  course  of  the  day's  work.  To  my  mind  the 
eatest  of  the  book  philosophers  was  Friedrich  Nietzsche, 
e  learned  from  Schopenhauer,  who  learned  from  someone 
ho  lived  before  his  time.    One  of  Nietzsche's  favorite 
lyings  he  confesses  he  got  from  a  man  who  lived  long 
afore  he  was  born,  and  this  saying  was  merely  the  ex- 
ression  of  an  old  idea.    All  my  life  I  have  heard  men 
(press  in  private,  opinions  philosophers  express  in  print; 
hilosophers  are  only  reporters  of  the  sayings  and  experi- 
ices  of  the  people.   Carlyle  said  Darwin  taught  certain 
lings  after  everybody  admitted  them. 
Private  thinkers  are  modest;  they  find  it  wise  to  offend 
5  little  as  possible.   As  they  go  about  their  affairs  they 
eep  quiet  about  many  human  secrets  they  are  thoroughly 
imiliar  with;  but  Nietzsche  wanted  to  sell  books,  and 
Did  everything  he  knew,  and  some  things  he  didn't  know. 
I  condemn !"  he  roared;  people  bought  his  books  because 
e  said  many  things  they  wanted  said  but  did  not  dare 
ly  themselves.   Thus  we  gained  another  great  man  who 
new  no  more  than  the  world  knows;  it  was  a  tremendous 
moke  for  little  fire,  and  the  fire  was  always  smoldering. 
Nietzsche  wrote  at  a  time  when 
berty  was  well  established;  had  he 
/ritten  a  few  hundred  years  earlier 
e  would  have  published  but  one 
ook,  and  been  hanged  for  it.  He 
/rote  much  that  was  trivial  and 
lean,  and  much  nobody  under- 
tands;  but  his  main  system  was  sim- 
ile and  made  up  of  a  comparatively 
mall  number  of  principles.  All  these 
irinciples  were  not  only  known  be- 
ore  his  time,  but  the  majority  of 
nen  lived  by  them;  many  millions 
ive  by  them  to-day  who  have  never 
ieard  of  the  brusque  German.  He 
/rote  much  of  the  hypocrisies  of  love 
nd  marriage;  thousands  of  married 
nen  know  more  of  the  subject  than 
lid  this  bachelor.  The  way  of  a  man 
vith  a  maid  is  in  modern  comic 
ipera;  also  in  the  Bible  and  in  Plato. 

Trifles 

rHE  best  monarch  that  ever  lived 
had  no  royal  blood  in  his  veins; 
•(■  was  a  plebeian,  and  had  only  the 
hance  everyone  has.  Many  of  our 
jeateatmen  have  comedirectlyfrom 
he  people;  they  taught  themselves 
>r  absorbed  learning  from  ordinary 
urroundings.  Lincoln  probably 
iever  had  a  useful  thought  he  did 
tot  get  from  conditions  about  him 
lefon  he  reached  Washington  and 
ame.  A  certain  Englishman  lacked 
i  brilliant  education  and  mind,  but 
jccame  noted  and  useful.  The  liter- 
try  men  of  London  were  indignant 
jecause  he  amounted  to  so  much. 
'Incurable  commonness  is  the  secret 
>f  his  success,"  one  of  them  wrote, 
thank  that  critic  for  a  fine  tribute 
o  common  men. 

I  lately  saw  three  men  perform 
vith  a  pole  in  a  circus.  The  man 
it  the  top  didn't  do  much,  although 
le  was  showy;  but  the  man  in  the 
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middle  was  very  active,  and  probably  the  real  artist  was 
the  man  who  held  up  the  pole  and  his  two  companions. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  as  wise  as  he  was  rich,  said:  "He  is  a 
bold  man  who  calls  anything  a  trifle."  The  trifles  of  life, 
properly  considered  and  charted,  become  the  people's 
cyclopedia,  and  every  man  owns  a  set.  The  great  things, 
patiently  investigated,  prove  the  simple  things,  the  cer- 
tainty of  rules  well  known. 

I  do  not  understand  astronomy,  but  there  are  plenty  of 
men  to  tell  me  when  to  smoke  a  glass  to  witness  an  eclipse. 
The  heat  radiated  from  the  sun  defies  human  conception; 
if  the  earth  were  to  fall  into  the  sun  it  would  melt  and 
evaporate  on  arriving  there,  like  a  snowflake.  This  is 
beyond  human  conception,  but  we  all  know  the  habits  of 
the  sun  and  that  they  have  persisted  for  ages. 

A  man  observed  that  the  lid  on  a  boiling  teakettle  was 
tilted  by  escaping  steam,  but  thousands  assisted  in  per- 
fecting the  steam  engine  as  we  know  it.  Likewise  many 
thousands  have  assisted  in  perfecting  every  real  truth  in 
philosophy.  The  world  gets  a  dividend  from  every  life; 
the  man  who  is  not  a  help  is  at  least  a  warning. 

People  observed  long  before  Shakspere  wrote  it  that  no 
one  returns  from  the  grave.  We  all  know  a  little;  this 
little  knowledge  combined  is  what  we  all  know.  We  often 
say  "  How  dull  men  are !"  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to 
say  "How  wise  men  are!"  What  marvelous  things  they 
have  accomplished !  Much  of  it  is  mischief,  but  more  of  it 
wonderful  and  admirable.  Men  never  let  a  good  thing  get 
away,  but  a  good  idea  must  have  sound  legs  to  meet  the 
army  of  capable  critics. 

What  a  poor  thing  the  first  automobile  was !  And  what 
a  magnificent  machine  it  is  now,  after  thousands  of  men 
have  worked  on  it  only  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  In  other 
things  millions  of  men  have  worked  thousands  of  years  at 
improvements.  A  particularly  capable  man,  wherever  he 
lives,  is  a  great  missionary;  others  learn  his  secrets,  better 
them,  and  carry  them  to  distant  places. 

I  recently  made  an  automobile  journey  from  my  home 
in  the  West  to  Florida.  I  sought  the  advice  of  a  man  who 
had  written  a  book  on  routes,  and  lives  in  New  York. 


Ho  Wrotm  Murh  of  th*  Hypocrlittn  of  l.ovm  and  Marring* 


The  one  he  advised  proved  the  wrong  one;  I  should  have 
depended  on  the  advice  of  people  living  along  the  way. 
The  right  road  bristles  with  signboards;  when  you  turn 
into  the  wrong  one  men  run  after  you  shouting  warning. 

You  may  say  you  are  an  agnostic.  Really  you  are  not; 
you  know.  You  might  study  the  present  controversy  be- 
tween Einstein  and  Newton  and  be  unable  to  decide  which 
side  you  favor,  but  of  the  many  things  important  in  your 
life  you  have  been  taught  by  experience.  When  you  say 
you  are  an  agnostic  you  are  hesitating,  because  of  lack  of 
courage,  to  declare  the  truth.  When  the  old  materialism  is 
true,  admit  it;  where  it  will  bear  stretching,  stretch  it. 
Men  actually  know  enough;  what  we  call  fools  are  usually 
hypocrites.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  pessimist  or  an 
optimist;  the  pessimist  exaggerates  too  much  one  way 
and  the  optimist  too  much  the  other,  and  both  know  it. 
If  in  1928  we  all  cheer  an  idea  and  in  1932  all  condemn  it, 
the  idea  was  bad  in  1928.  All  have  sufficient  foresight 
from  long  consideration  of  hindsight. 

Ancient  Truth  Still  True 

I ONCE  knew  a  man  who  apparently  practiced  all  the 
rules  of  good  conduct  and  was  much  respected.  One 
day  he  leaped  from  a  twelve-story  building.  Investigation 
of  his  affairs  revealed  that  he  had  systematically  robbed 
widows,  orphans,  confiding  men,  and  church  and  charitable 
societies.  Had  this  man  practiced  what  he  preached,  had 
he  done  as  well  as  he  knew,  he  might  have  been  a  success- 
ful man;  all  his  false  glitter  might  have  been  real  gold. 
He  would  not  have  been  dogged  for  years  by  fear  of  ex- 
posure which  finally  came,  as  it  always  does.  Success 
would  have  been  easier  than  failure;  he  might  have  been 
governor  of  his  state  instead  of  its  most  sensational  suicide. 
This  man  never  once  violated  accepted  rules  that  he  did 
not  know  better. 

Sometimes  the  voice  of  the  people  is  not  the  voice  of 
God  for  years,  but  eventually  it  is;  the  people  may  be 
wrong  through  destructive  tumults,  but  finally  they  are 
right.  Without  knowing  a  great  deal  about  anything, 
they  know  the  weight  of  authority  about  everything  and 
accept  it.  And  there  have  been  few  changes  in  the  human 
mind  and  body  to  confuse  the  lessons  of  experience;  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  what  the  ancients  discov- 
ered by  experience  is  not  true  to-day. 
Except  for  perhaps  a  further  shrink- 
ing of  the  little  toe  and  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  size  of  the  great 
toe,  coupled  with  the  decrease  in 
value  of  the  wisdom  teeth,  scientists 
say  there  have  been  few  and  minor 
changes  in  the  human  body  in  the 
past  twenty  centuries.  And  when  we 
examine  the  minds  of  Aristotle  and 
Socrates  we  may  safely  say  there  has 
been  no  increase  in  human  intellect; 
our  problems  were  solved  ages  ago. 
And  that  which  is  true  in  the  present 
is  sufficient  prophecy  of  the  future. 

"Poor,  simple  things,"  a  man  said 
lately,  "it  is  easy  to  fool  the  psy- 
chologists." But  it  is  very  difficult 
to  fool  a  philosopher,  and  you  are 
one.  All  of  real  life  has  never  been 
in  print.  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
who  wrote  freely  of  certain  phases 
of  it,  frequently  hesitated.  But  when 
two  men  discuss  their  affairs  they 
neglect  nothing;  they  know  the 
truth  and  admit  and  discuss  it.  You 
have  had  a  thousand  such  candid 
conversations,  been  told  the  truth, 
admitted  it  and  know  it. 

Practical  philosophy  has  been 
taught  by  everybody  many  years; 
I  never  knew  an  unfortunate  man 
who  did  not  point  out  the  pits  into 
which  he  had  fallen  and  repeat  the 
old  warning  against  them.  Every 
foolish  thing  has  been  exploded  a 
thousand  times  and  laughed  at.  I 
have  never  heard  anyone  teach  in- 
temperance, profanity,  idleness,  vi- 
ciousness;  nlways  I  have  heard,  from 
everybody,  t  he  importance  of  good 
conduct  as  a  help  in  life;  as  the  first 
necessity  in  getting  along.  What  is 
the  (law  in  t  he  argument?  Why  have 
we  not  all  been  converted?  Why 
do  we  not  adopt  better  conduct  as 
generally  as  we  have  adopted  the 
steel  plow? 
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These  Smiling 
Shavers 

Now  honestly,  when  you  shave,  do 
you  have  a  silly  grin  on  your  face — like 
a  boy  who  is  told  for  the  first  time  by 
a  pretty  girl  that  he  has  lovely  eyes? 

I  have  had  a  lot  of 
trouble  that  way  with 
artists.  Their  only 

conception  of 

why  I  have  given  up  using  this  obvious 
way  of  illustrating  a  shaving  cream 
advertisement. 

If,  at  times,  I  have  been  a  trifle 
gorgeous  in  phraseology  when  describing 
the  amazement  one  feels  on  first  ex- 
periencing the  magic  potency  of  Mennen 
Shaving  Cream,  I  haven't  meant  to 
convey  the  idea  that  a  man  breaks  into 
songs  of  praise  or  practices  Douglas 
Fairbanks'  facial  art  before  the  glass. 

At  best,  shaving  is  a  serious  perform- 
ance.  It  demands  mental  concentra- 
tion rather  than  blithesome  vacuity. 

What  Mennen  Shaving  Cream  does  is 
to  get  rid  of  the  pain  and  pulling  and 
meanness. 


registering 
satisfaction  seems 
to  be  an  idiotic 
smirk.  That  is 


It  takes  all  the  fight  out  of  your 
beard  and  makes  it  surrender. 

It  enables  you  to  remove  your  beard 
instead  of  hacking  it  off  or  yanking 
it  out. 

Because  it  doesn't  have  to  be  rubbed 
in  with  fingers  and  contains  no  free 
caustic  and  is  bland  and  pure,  the  skin 
is  not  irritated,  so  that  your  face 
doesn't  feel  dry  and  smarty  afterwards. 
Everyone  who  has  ever  tried  Mennen's 
thinks  the  world  of  it 
and  is  deeply 
grateful  every  morning 
for  its  beneficent 
goodness,  but  I  doubt  if 
many  users  burst  into 
roars  of  laughter  as  the 
lather  flowers. 

Would  you  like  one  of 
my  demonstrator  tubes 
for  15  cents? 


Si     (Mennen  Salesman)  ^* 

Th^  M^nn^n  ^ompartY 


We  have  improved  the  plow  until  it  has 
reached  the  limit  of  its  usefulness;  a  better 
implement  of  that  character  may  not  be 
possible.  But  we  have  not  reached  the 
limit  in  improving  our  conduct;  indeed,  we 
are  where  we  were  in  the  beginning.  And 
the  well-behaved  man  is  an  improvement 
on  the  ill-behaved  as  surely  as  the  modern 
steel  plow  is  an  improvement  on  a  crooked 
stick.  Nobody  doubts  it,  everybody  teaches 
it,  and  everyone  neglects  his  own  philos- 
ophy. Why  have  we  locks  on  our  doors 
when  everyone  knows  a  dollar  is  easier 
earned  than  stolen? 

What  are  the  simple  and  important 
lessons  of  life?  Don't  ask  me;  you  know. 


of  its  own  children,  and  there  has  never 
been  any  cause  to  deviate  from  this  purpose. 
It  has  been  carried  out  everywhere  in  a 
most  satisfactory  way — in  Serbia  and  in 
other  sections  of  Jugo-Slavia;  in  Austria, 
Hungary,  Rumania,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Po- 
land, the  Baltic  Provinces;  and  in  every 
country,  in  fact,  to  which  we  have  given 
assistance. 

"The  central  committees  were  rapidly 
extended  to  cover  child  welfare  in  every 
town  and  village.  Demands  for  local  char- 
ity and  voluntary  service  were  met  with  a 
wholehearted  response;  help  from  mu- 
nicipal and  central  governments  was  asked 
for  and  received,  and  each  branch  organi- 
zation, without  exception,  undertook  to 
supply  in  local  currency  the  funds  for  the 
local  expenditures  required.  The  organiza- 
tion as  it  now  stands  aggregates  in  excess  of 
one  hundred  thousand  earnest  workers, 
while  the  American  personnel  consists  of 
only  about  forty  representatives — men  and 
women. 

"It  is  only  just  to  say  that  these  forty 
actually  hold  together  and  keep  going  the 
vast  organization  which  now  stretches  from 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea. 
The  local  workers  have  coordinated  local 
charities,  have  placed  orphans  in  homes, 
have  instituted  and  conducted  orphan 
asylums  and  children's  hospitals,  and  above 
all  have  created  some  fifteen  thousand 
kitchens  and  canteens  for  feeding  children 
who  come  from  their  own  homes.  The 
idea  with  which  we  have  sought  to  imbue 
them,  and  which  has  become  predominant 
in  so  many  minds,  is  that  the  future  worth, 
not  to  say  the  very  life,  of  each  race  de- 
pends upon  the  conservation  of  child  life 
and  the  careful  upbuilding  of  the  bodies 
and  characters  of  the  young.  They  are 
doing  their  part.  We,  the  American  people, 
have  done  our  part  by  sending  to  them  in 
free  gift  the  milk,  the  fats,  the  clothing,  the 
medical  supplies  and  other  essentials  ob- 
tainable from  no  other  source." 

The  Princess  in  the  Kitchen 

"Since  you  ask  me  to  point  out  the  pic- 
turesque and  significant  phases  of  this  child 
relief,  let  me  offer  one  striking  evidence  of  a 
really  permanent  change  that  our  American 
relief  has  achieved,  more  especially  as  af- 
fecting future  social  life  in  Central  Europe. 
In  certain  states  there  was  always  a  strong 
and  even  bitter  class  distinction.  It  was 
born  of  the  old  caste  idea.  In  setting  up 
our  voluntary  organization  of  workers  we 
had  to  recruit  from  every  class,  ranging 
from  princes,  counts  and  barons,  to  street 
sweepers  and  scrubwomen.  We  created  a 
social  melt  and  with  it  we  have  been  able 
to  break  down  the  social  prejudice  on  which 
socialism  had  started  to  build  before  our 
very  eyes. 

"Nothing  so  neutralizes  class  hatred  as 
the  bringing  of  the  upper  classes  into  the 
range  of  labor.  We  were  able  to  do  this  in 
the  child  conservation.  A  princess  stirring 
broth  in  a  soup  kitchen  is  the  best  argu- 
ment for  democracy  that  could  possibly  be 
found,  and  we  found  it.  It  was  through 
this  kind  of  service  that  we  were  able  to 
stave  off  anarchy  and  to  make  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  vividly  understand  that 
there  was  no  caste  in  need. 

"Any  appraisal  of  American  relief  must 
be  made  in  terms  of  stages,"  continued 
Hoover.  "At  the  time  of  the  armistice 
there  was  almost  complete  chaos.  Between 
the  armistice  and  the  signing  of  the  peace 
treaty  some  measure  of  stabilization  was 
brought  about  and  economic  communica- 
tions were  established.  The  wheels  of 
production  were  started*  The  big  achieve- 
ment of  this  epoch  was  the  prevention  of  a 


Every  time  you  are  fooled  you  fool  your- 
self. The  fact  that  you  have  survived  the 
struggle  for  life  is  evidence  that  you  are  a 
philosopher.  The  task  is,  be  a  better  one; 
practice  what  you  preach  more  consistently. 
First  of  all,  your  good  advice  is  for  yourself. 

What  we  do  not  seem  to  realize  sufficiently 
is  that  success  in  life  is  actually  less  difficult 
and  more  comfortable  than  failure;  that 
the  easiest  way  is  not  to  travel  with  the 
devil,  but  to  accept  the  advice  everyone 
has  been  screaming  at  us  all  our  lives. 
Some  think  of  good  conduct  in  a  vague  way 
as  carrying  a  cross;  it  is  actually  the  care- 
less, intemperate,  unreliable,  idle  man  who 
carries  the  unnecessary  burdens. 


(Continued  from  Page  22) 

great  famine.  Moreover,  we  were  able  to 
throw  the  stricken  people  back  into  the 
processes  of  business.  You  cannot  support 
masses  with  loans,  but  you  can  aid  them 
most  effectively  by  getting  them  back  to 
their  commercial  pursuits.  In  this  way 
you  get  normal  addition  to  the  food  supply. 

"  I  now  come  to  one  of  the  vital  points  in 
American  relief.  At  the  harvest  of  1919  we 
again  surveyed  the  situation  to  determine 
two  things.  One  was  to  ascertain  which  of 
the  Central  European  states  had  made  a 
sufficient  agricultural  recovery  to  support 
life.  The  other  was  to  find  out  which  states 
had  sufficient  credit  in  the  world  markets  to 
relieve  us  of  some  of  the  burden. 

"As  a  result  of  this  survey  we  withdrew 
our  relief  from  Rumania,  Finland,  parts 
of  Serbia,  Bulgaria  and  Czecho-Slovakia. 
These  countries  had  either  food  or  credit 
and  they  had  inaugurated  measures  of  ad- 
ministration under  American  inspiration. 
In  every  instance  where  a  community  had 
food  we  gave  only  friendly  assistance  in 
maintaining  the  machine  for  the  care  of 
children.  At  one  time  during  the  armistice 
we  were  caring  for  about  seven  million  five 
hundred  thousand  children  in  Allied  and 
other  European  countries. 

"With  the  harvest  of  1920  another  mile- 
post  of  American  relief  was  set  up.  Com- 
munications had  been  improved;  working 
agreements  between  various  states  had 
been  made.  Economic  necessity,  the  strong- 
est of  all  levelers,  had  helped  to  neutralize 
the  petty  hatreds  and  small  jealousies  that 
raged  between  the  new  democracies. 

"We  again  surveyed  the  situation  and 
found  that  certain  states  could  provide  in 
larger  proportion  for  themselves  for  the 
winter  of  1920-21.  The  conditions  in  these 
areas  have  now  improved  to  such  an  extent 
that  by  next  summer  we  shall  again  be  able 
to  reduce  the  territory  we  serve. 

"I  can  now  begin  to  answer  the  question, 
'When  will  the  American  relief  end?'  It 
can  be  illustrated  with  the  case  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. The  figures  in  child-feeding  will 
tell  the  story.  In  the  winter  of  1918-19  we 
were  feeding  about  five  hundred  thousand 
mouths.  By  the  winter  of  1919-20  the  num- 
ber was  reduced  to  about  four  hundred 
thousand.  This  winter  we  care  for  two 
hundred  thousand,  and  by  the  time  the 
next  harvest— that  is,  the  crop  of  1921 — is 
in,  our  work  in  Czecho-Slovakia  will  cease. 

"The  Czechs  are  still  feeding  many  chil- 
dren themselves  and  are  contributing  much 
food  toward  the  program  for  those  we  also 
serve.  The  fact  that  they  are  able  to  do 
this  is  the  direct  result  of  their  own  desire 
for  self-help,  assisted  through  the  relief 
administration  and  the  relief  machinery 
that  the  Americans  aided  in  creating. 

"In  Rumania  we  had  five  hundred 
thousand  children  for  whom  to  find  help  in 
the  winter  of  1918-19.  A  good  harvest  in  the 
following  summer  gave  them  a  surplus  for 
export,  and  we  withdrew  our  relief  entirely, 
leaving  the  local  organizations  to  care  for 
the  situation. 

"Now  take  the  case  of  Serbia,  which 
represents  another  notable  improvement. 
With  the  harvest  of  1920  the  country  has 
a  surplus  of  one  million  tons  of  foodstuffs 
for  export.  We  have  therefore  withdrawn 
our  supplies  with  the  exception  of  clothing, 
and  the  Red  Cross  continues  to  find  medical 
comforts. 

"This  does  not  mean  that  there  has  been 
anything  like  a  return  to  the  normal  pre- 
war state  in  Serbia.  In  all  these  Central 
European  countries  the  people  are  on  a  low 
standard  of  living.  The  casual  visitor,  not 
familiar  with  the  terrible  conditions  that 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  armistice,  is 
appalled  at  what  he  sees  now.  He  comes 
back  to  America  with  stories  of  dire  and 


When  a  stone  is  thrown  into  a  crowi 
every  man  dodges  if  it  comes  his  way.  It  i 
sufficient  philosophy  to  dodge  whateve 
will  injure  you.  And  the  chief  enemies  c 
the  race  are  carelessness,  idleness,  impolite 
ness,  intemperance,  lack  of  fairness,  wast 
of  time. 

You  may  say  I  have  written  a  collectio; 
of  old  copybook  maxims.  Very  well;  yo 
never  saw  bad  maxims  in  a  copybook 
These  lessons  were  inspired  by  such  lovt 
tenderness,  experience  and  wisdom  as  w 
have,  and  they  are  of  even  more  important 
to  adults  than  to  children.  A  rehearsal  o 
them  is  particularly  needed  now. 


hideous  degradation.  If  he  had  seen  thi 
condition  of  these  people  in  the  late  autumr 
of  1918  he  would  realize  that  the  level  o: 
life  has  been  lifted  since  that  time.  Manj 
millions  have  pulled  themselves  togethe 
with  an  amazing  fortitude. 

"I  do  not  want  to  say  that  the  worsi 
is  over,  for  instance,  in  Serbia,  and  thai 
charity  toward  the  Serbian  children  mus* 
cease.  There  is  much  suffering,  but  it  u 
individual  poverty  of  the  same  type— but 
of  larger  proportions — as  exists  in  th< 
United  States,  and  it  is  not  irremediable 
from  local  resources.  Poverty  exist, 
everywhere  and  it  is  the  duty  of  charitj 
to  alleviate  it.  The  Serbians  want  to  hel[ 
themselves.  What  they  need  to-day  u 
mostly  that  the  relief  organizations  remair 
and  aid  them  with  their  experience,  and 
with  clothing  and  medical  attendance  foi 
children." 

We  had  now  reached  the  point  in  the 
narrative  where  I  could  interpose  the 
query:  "How  much  longer  must  Amer- 
ican relief  in  Europe  continue?  "  Hoover's 
reply  was: 

"With  the  harvest  of  1921  the  end  will 
be  nearly  in  sight.  By  that  time  the  Baltic 
States  will  have  ample  resources  to  feed 
themselves.  The  Czecho-Slovakian  Gov- 
ernment has  already  stated  that  it  will 
require  no  more  assistance.  Poland  will 
need  help.  Theirs  has  been  the  greatest 
suffering  of  the  war  and  was  extended  by 
the  Bolshevik  invasion  of  last  spring.  This 
has  been  the  greatest  center  of  all  our 
effort — with  a  desire  to  help  the  Polish 
people,  not  only  from  suffering  but  toward 
the  road  to  freedom." 

The  Hope  of  World  Peace 

"Germany  should  be  able  to  care  for  her 
own  children.  It  will  become  a  matter  of 
individual  poverty  as  distinguished  from 
mass  necessity,  and  the  former  is  common, 
the  whole  world  over.  Those  of  us  who 
have  had  occasion  to  study  the  situation 
in  Germany  since  the  revolution  have 
realized  full  well  that  the  men  who  repre- 
sent sentiment  for  democracy  as  it  exists 
in  the  German  people  need  encouragement. 
Unless  the  hands  of  these  democratic 
leaders  can  be  upheld  there  will  be  neither 
reparation  nor  permanent  peace.  If  we 
wish  to  take  really  constructive  steps 
abroad,  then  we  must  see  to  the  upbuilding 
of  democracy  in  Germany.  This  is  the 
hope  of  world  peace.  In  showing  that 
group  of  men  some  support  in  the  prob- 
lems of  their  people  and  our  high  sense  of 
charity  for  children,  America  is  supporting 
that  only  hope  of  peace. 

"In  proportion  to  the  other  areas,  such 
as  Poland  and  Austria,  the  undernourish- 
ment and  disease  among  German  children 
are  very  much  less.  Germany,  with  double 
the  population,  has  one-half  the  total  of 
undernourished  children  of  Poland.  But 
some  of  the  German  industrial  areas  are  in 
a  very  bad  way.  The  agricultural  sections 
are  not  so  badly  off,  but  the  mortality  of 
children  in  German  industrial  sections  has 
been  indeed  an  awful  spectacle.  It  has 
been  the  attitude  of  most  of  our  country- 
men, except  in  the  case  of  some  extremists, 
that  we  were  not  fighting  women  and 
children  and  that  we  would  make  no  discrim- 
ination between  children  of  enemies  and 
children  of  friends.  The  Quakers,  who  have 
charge  of  the  relief  work  in  Germany,  be- 
lieve that  normal  recovery  will  enable  the 
Germans  to  carry  on  their  own  job  after 
this  summer." 

"What  relief  problems  remain?  "  I  asked. 

"The  three  great  relief  problems  that 
remain  are  Austria,  Poland  and  the  Russian 
(Continued  on  Page  36) 
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Till  aboard  for  S^aramountl 


ft 


MANY  a  dull  evening  has 
been  galvanized  into 
gaiety  and  sudden  action  by 
someone's  calling  out: 

"Let's  go  down  and  see 
that  Paramount  Picture." 

On  go  the  wraps,  and  two 
minutes  later  six  or  eight  ex- 
amples of  Youth  and  Beauty 
are  happily  crowded  aboard  a 
shining  limousine  en  route  to 
the  show. 

Whether  they  travel  in 
limousines  or  in  street  cars, 
the  people  who  are  always  on 
the  lookout  for  the  best  in 
entertainment  recognize  that 
the  great  Paramount  organi- 
zation has  placed  an  entirely 
different  aspect  on  the  quality 
of  motion  pictures. 

The  greatest  names  in  Lit- 
erature, in  Drama,  in  Art,  in 
Direction,  in  Stardom,  in 


Stagecraft,  in  Costuming,  in 
Photography,  in  Impresario- 
ship,  are  with  Paramount. 

— attracted  there  by  the 
unprecedented  opportunity, 
first  for  correct  interpretation 
of  their  plans  and  ideas 
through  Paramount's  world- 
wide producing  organization, 
and  second  by  the  sheer 
scope  of  Paramount's  distrib- 
uting machinery. 

What  a  luxury  for  men  and 
women  of  creative  genius  to 
have  their  work  reach  mil- 
lions where  elsewhere  it  reach- 
es thousands,  and  to  reach 
them  with  an  art  as  perfect 
as  Paramount's! 

But  if  Paramount  Pictures 
are  aristocratic  in  quality 
they  are  democratic  in  distri- 
bution. For  Paramount  Pic- 
tures are  shown  not  alone  in 


the  great  cities,  but  in  practi- 
cally every  town  and  hamlet 
in  the  country.  No  place  is 
too  small  to  be  served  by  the 
great  Paramount  organiza- 
tion. More  than  11,200  of  the 
16,000  theatres  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
show  Paramount  Pictures.  If 
the  theatre  you  attend  doesn't 
show  them,  ask  the  manager 
to  get  them. 

The  rich  man's  dollar  buys 
him  no  better  photoplays 
than  the  poor  man's  half  or 
quarter. 

In  every  theatre's  news- 
paper announcements,  and  in 
the  lobbies,  and  on  the  plac- 
ards, you  see  the  biggest  en- 
tertainment news  of  the  day 
when  you  see  the  phrase: 

"  It's  a  Paramount  Picture." 

That's  the  best  show  in 
town! 


(paramount  pictures 
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Paramount  Pictures 

listed  in  order  of  release 

April  1,  1921,  to  July  1,  1921 

Ask  your  theatre  manager  when  he 
will  show  them 

George  Melford's  production 
"The  Faith  Healer." 
From  the  famous  play  by 
William  Vaughan  Moody. 
Roscoe  ("Fatty")  Arbuckle  in 
"The  Dollar-a-Year  Man." 
A  roaring  farce  written  especially  for  the 
great  comedian. 
Cosmopolitan  production 
"Buried  Treasure," 
With  Marion  Davies. 
William  D.  Taylor's  production  of 
Augustus  Thomas'  famous  play 
"The  Witching  Hour," 
With  Elliott  Dexter. 
Wallace  Reid  in  "The  Love  Special." 
From  Frank  Spearman's  exciting  story. 
Hugh  Ford's  British  production 
"The  Great  Day," 
With  Arthur  Bourchier. 
Filmed  in  England,  Scotland,  Paris 
and  the  Alps. 
William  DeMille's  production  of 
Sir  James  M.  Barrie's  famous  play 
"What  Every  Woman  Knows," 
With  Lois  Wilson  and  Conrad  Nagel. 
Douglas  MacLean  in 
"The  Home  Stretch." 
A  Thos.  H.  Ince  production. 
Another  comedy  triumph  from  the 
lovable  star  of  "23'/2  Hours'  Leave." 
Thomas  Meighan  in 
"The  City  of  Silent  Men." 
From  Frank  Moroso's  story 
"The  Quarry." 
Filmed  partly  in  Sing  Sing  prison. 
Cosmopolitan  production,  "Proxies." 
From  the  story  of  Frank  R.  Adams. 
Dorothy  Gish  in  "Oh,  Jo!" 
A  small-town  comedy  as  real  and  funny 
as  "Seventeen." 
Sydney  Chaplin  in 
"King,  Queen,  Joker." 
Written  and  directed  by  the  famous 
comedian;  the  biggest  laugh 
spectacle  ever  made. 
Lois  Weber's  production 
"Too  Wise  Wives." 
An  int  imat  e  st  udy  of  a  universal  problem. 
Elsie  Ferguson  in 
"Sacred  and  Profane  Love." 
William  D.  Taylor's  production 
of  Arnold  Bennett's  play  in  which  Miss 
Ferguson  appeared  on  the  stage. 
Sir  James  M.  Bnrrie's 
"Sentimental  Tommy." 
An  immortal  masterpiece  brought  to  life 
by  an  all-star  cast.    Directed  by 
John  S.  Robertson,  who  made 
"Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde." 
Roscoe  ("Fatty")  Arbuckle  in 
"The  Traveling  Salesman." 
A  screamingly  funny  presentation  of 
Jnmrs  Forbes'  popular  farce. 
Cosmopolit  an  product  ion 

"The  Wild  Goose," 
By  Gouvcrncur  Morris. 
Thomas  Mrighnn  in 
"White  and  Unmarried." 
A  whimnical  and  romantic  comedy. 
"  Appearances, "  by  Edward  Knohlock. 
A  Donald  Ctisp  production. 

Made  in  England.  With  QbvM  Powell. 

Thos.  H.  bice  Special 
"  The  Bronze  Bell," 
By  Louis  Joseph  Vance. 
DoUglM  MacLean  in  "One  a  Minute." 
Thus.  H   Ince  production. 
Fred  Jackson's  famous  stage  force. 
Kthel  Clayton  in  "Sham," 
By  Elinrr  Harris  and  Genevieve  Bonner. 
George  Melford's  production 
"The  Wise  Fool," 
My  Sir  Gilbert  Parker. 
A  drama  of  t  hr  Nort  liwrst  ,  by  the  aut  hor 
and  director  of  "  Behold  My  Wife  I" 
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The  Hartford 
Fire  Insurance 
Company  was 
incorporated  in 
1810  to  sell  safe 
insurance  from 
loss  by  fire  and 
from  the  losses 
caused  by  the 
interruption  of 
business  by  fire. 
In  addition  the 
Hartford  offers 
its  policyhold- 
ers the  helpful 
service  of  men 
trained  to  find 
dangers,  which 
if  not  corrected 
may  lead  to  loss 
by  fire. 

Is  not  this  the  in- 
surance you  want? 

Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Company 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany and  the  Hartford  Accident  and 
Indemnity  Company  write  practically 
every  form  of  insurance  except  life 


(Continued  from  Page  34) 

refugees  on  the  borders  of  Red  Russ,"  was 
the  response. 

"So  far  as  Austria  is  concerned  I  can  see 
no  daylight  ahead.  Where  an  ethnical 
state  has  been  created  whose  population, 
through  the  processes  of  economic  develop- 
ment, has  been  raised  beyond  its  agricul- 
tural resources,  and  is  therefore  dependent 
for  food  upon  free  access  to  adjacent  agri- 
cultural states,  you  have  a  hopeless  set-up 
when  this  intercourse  is  interrupted.  This 
is  precisely  what  has  happened  with  Aus- 
tria. She  is  isolated  in  the  midst  of  plenty 
by  racial  prejudices  and  recollections  of 
former  tyranny.  If  it  is  possible  to  rees- 
tablish her  old  economic  relationships  with 
her  neighbors  by  the  breaking  down  of  the 
barriers  of  race  and  custom  she  can  get  on 
her  feet.  The  whole  economic  fabric  for 
the  upper  Danube  naturally  radiates  from 
Vienna.  If  Vienna  can  again  become  the 
commercial  center  of  this  region  she  can 
exist.  If  not,  there  will  be  an  excess  popu- 
lation of  one  million  people,  who  must  go 
hungry.  Pending  something  being  done, 
the  Austrian  children  must  be  fed,  and  that 
is  what  we  are  doing.  In  Vienna  alone  dur- 
ing the  winter  just  ending  we  have  served 
three  hundred  fifty  thousand  children,  or 
85  per  cent  of  the  child  population. 

"I  believe  that  in  time  economic  neces- 
sity will  overcome  such  racial  and  other 
prejudices  as  exist  between  Austria  and  her 
neighbors.  You  must  remember  that  the 
redirection  of  a  vast  machine  of  economic 
life  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  few  years. 

"In  Poland  we  have  as  big  a  load  this 
year  as  last.  There  would  have  been  a  re- 
turn to  normal  conditions  by  this  time  but 
for  the  Bolshevist  invasion,  which  set  the 
country  back  to  where  it  was  at  the  time 
of  the  armistice  and  created  a  whole  new 
era  of  ruin  and  desolation.  However,  if 
the  1921  harvest  is  good  and  peace  is 
established  with  Russia  we  can  reduce  the 
Polish  child  feeding  by  one-half. 

"In  all  these  countries  agriculture  has 
been  the  first  activity  to  recover.  The 
human  being  is  like  a  ground  squirrel,  for  he 
will  begin  to  dig  as  soon  as  he  has  half  a 
chance.  Agriculture  does  not,  like  industry, 
depend  upon  the  fearful  complexities  of 
economic  life.  This  agricultural  recovery  is 
the  real  hope  of  Europe,  and,  despite  all  the 
handicaps  that  I  have  outlined,  it  has  begun. 

"The  Russian  refugees  present  a  di- 
lemma for  which  there  is  no  solution  so  far 
as  I  can  see  until  the  Bolshevik  Govern- 
ment falls.  In  addition  to  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  Russian  children  there 
are  eight  hundred  thousand  adults — the 
Intelligentzia — scattered  all  the  way  from 
Helsingfors  to  Constantinople.  If  these 
men  and  women  are  not  kept  alive  there 
will  be  no  nucleus  out  of  which  to  build  the 
future  Russia." 

The  Hope  of  Russia 

"The  Russian  problem  remains  one  of 
the  greatest  in  all  Europe.  Russia  has  been 
to  a  large  degree  the  food  base  of  Western 
Europe.  She  exported  from  six  to  ten 
million  tons  of  food  a  year  in  exchange  for 
manufactured  articles.  She  bore  the  same 
relation  to  Western  Europe  that  the 
Mississippi  Valley  does  to  the  Eastern 
United  States.  This  former  Russian  food 
base  has  been  transferred  to  the  United 
States.  We  now  export  from  five  to  ten 
million  tons  more  of  food  than  we  did  dur- 
ing the  war. 

"The  difficulty  is  that  the  kind  of  goods 
that  Western  Europe  makes,  or  can  make, 
is  not  the  merchandise  that  the  American 
farmer  can  adopt  in  exchange.  Even  if  it 
were,  it  would  undermine  a  portion  of 
American  industry.  We  have  increased  our 
own  industrial  output,  due  to  the  war,  and 
the  farmer  has  increased  his  production. 
Thus  we  are  obliged  to  sell  our  abnormal 
surpluses  abroad,  and  as  Europe  has  not 
yet  found  commodities  on  which  to  base 
exchange,  we  must  sell  on  credit.  There 
can  be  no  complete  recovery  in  Europe 
without  a  settlement  of  the  Russian  prob- 
lem. 

"Take  the  reverse  of  the  procedure  I 
have  just  outlined,  and  suppose  that  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard  to-day  had  to  go  to 
Russia  for  food.  You  need  no  diagram  to 
find  out  what  would  happen." 

In  this  connection,  and  in  passing,  I 
asked  Hoover  what,  in  his  opinion,  would 
eventually  save  Russia.  He  smiled  quiz- 
zically and  answered,  "The  hope  of  Russia 
is  the  growth  of  social  sense  from  within." 

I  brought  the  conversation  back  to  the 
question  of  the  duration  of  our  relief  work 


abroad,  because,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
this  is  one  of  the  questions  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  millions  of  American  people. 
Hoover  resumed  his  statement  in  this 
fashion: 

"We  must  not,  for  Europe's  sake,  feed 
any  portion  of  Europe  beyond  the  time 
when  it  is  in  the  power  of  local  charities  and 
local  governments  to  perform  the  whole 
task.  But  whether  the  interval  before  we 
stop  is  one  more  winter  or  two,  we  cannot, 
as  Americans,  when  we  are  the  sole  hope, 
fail  to  do  our  part  in  the  alleviation  of  the 
most  appalling  misery  that  history  has  yet 
recorded.  While  Europe  will  not  get  back 
to  normal  in  thirty  years,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  standard  of  living  in  large 
areas  there  is  hopelessly  below  ours,  and 
the  problem  is  to  get  these  people  back  to 
their  own  minimum  standard. 

"The  case  of  Finland  as  related  to  me 
not  long  ago  by  the  Finnish  minister  will 
illustrate  the  final  importance  of  all  these 
measures — not  child  relief  alone.  He  de- 
clared that  the  American  relief  interven- 
tion in  the  winter  of  1918-19,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  the  winter  of  1919-20,  not  only 
enabled  the  Finnish  Government  to  survive 
but  laid  the  foundation  for  national 
stability.  Its  results  so  upheld  the  arms 
of  the  forces  of  order  that  the  country  has 
been  able  to  overcome  the  menace  of 
Bolshevism  at  its  own  door.  Moreover, 
the  Finnish  Government  took  pride  in  the 
fact  that  it  would  ask  no  more  charity 
from  the  American  people  and  that  the 
state  would  henceforth  assume  the  entire 
burden  of  its  helpless  population." 

A  Children's  League  for  Peace 

"So,  with  gradual  but  inevitable  re- 
cuperation, the  problem  becomes  less.  To 
recapitulate:  First,  we  intervened  to  feed 
the  Belgians;  then  we  intervened  to  feed 
the  Allies;  then  we  came  to  the  rescue  of 
the  whole  of  Europe  during  the  armistice, 
when  we  prevented  a  great  famine.  Then 
we  undertook  the  children's  problem,  which 
is  the  last  echo.  If  we  can  carry  this 
through  another  year  we  shall  have  paid 
the  last  cent  that  we  can  be  assessed." 

We  can  now  go  into  the  question  of  what 
the  permanent  results  of  American  relief 
in  Europe  will  be.  It  had  been  in  the  back 
of  my  mind  ever  since  Hoover  began  to 
talk.  I  said  to  him  that  I  had  heard  the 
European  Children's  Relief  referred  to  as 
a  sort  of  League  of  Nations. 

"No,"  he  replied.  "It  is  a  League  of 
Children  for  Peace.  First  and  last,  Amer- 
ican charity,  through  its  many  organiza- 
tions, has  saved  fifteen  million  children  in 
Europe.  It  has  planted  the  American  flag 
in  the  hearts  of  all  these  little  ones  and  it  is 
a  greater  protection  to  the  United  States 
than  any  battleship. 

"The  problem  of  these  children  has  not 
been  a  problem  of  race  or  religion,  of  poli- 
tics or  economics;  nor  is  it  a  problem  of 
friend  or  enemy.  It  has  been  just  a  plain 
problem  of  children. 

"The  children's  problem  is  one  of  those 
problems  that  cannot  be  handled  by  gov- 
ernmental action  in  weak  or  chaotic  govern- 
ments. It  is  based  on  the  special  care  and 
the  working  out  of  solutions  to  individual 
cases.  It  can  only  be  built  up  on  a  great 
mass  of  voluntary  services.  Its  necessity 
revolves  around  the  dislocation  of  life — 
orphans,  waifs,  undernourishment,  short- 
age of  clothing,  and  the  shortage  of  milk 
and  fats  and  medical  assistance.  The  first 
thing  that  happens  in  a  famine  is  that  the 
human  animal  begins  to  eat  the  food  ordi- 
narily furnished  to  his  cattle,  which  imme- 
diately curtails  the  supply  of  milk  and  fats 
available  for  human  consumption.  He 
later  eats  the  animal  itself. 

"Many  areas  in  Central  Europe  now  have 
only  about  20  per  cent  of  their  normal 
milk  supply.  The  children  of  the  white 
race  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  their 
dairy  products. 

"Our  responsibility  for  children  is  not 
based  alone  on  human  aspirations,  but  it  is 
also  based  upon  the  necessity  to  secure 
physical,  mental  and  moral  health  and  the 
economic  and  social  progress  of  the  nation. 
Every  child  that  is  delinquent  in  body, 
education  or  character  is  a  charge  upon  the 
community  as  a  whole  and  a  menace  to 
the  community  itself.  The  children  are  the 
army  with  which  we  must  march  to  prog- 
ress. 

"  In  taking  care  of  the  European  children 
we  have  insisted  that  wherever  possible 
they  be  fed  in  the  public  schoolhouses. 
Thus  we  brought  them  back  to  school  life 
and  helped  to  perpetuate  the  educational 


idea  in  an  environment  of  content.  If  we 
had  not  rendered  this  service  or  had  aban- 
doned it  after  it  had  been  started,  most  of 
these  charges  would  have  perished.  Those 
that  did  survive  would  have  filled  the  jails, 
because  most  crime  is  due  to  undernourish- 
ment at  some  period.  If  the  only  achieve- 
ment of  American  relief  had  been  this 
victory  of  the  children  it  is  sufficient  to  give 
the  nation  one  of  its  sweetest  and  most 
precious  memories. 

"One  point  in  connection  with  our  chil- 
dren's campaign  may  be  of  interest.  From 
the  start  I  have  been  opposed  to  statements 
or  appeals  based  on  pictures  of  dying  chil- 
dren, or  so-called  sob  stuff.  Our  work  is  a 
work  of  prevention,  and,  no  matter  how 
poignant  the  situation,  our  people  much 
prefer  to  think  of  children  saved  and  as 
children  fat  and  happy.  If  we  had  any 
other  result  it  would  mean  that  we  were 
doing  a  very  bad  job. 

"Whatever  our  future  economic  or  social 
relations  with  Europe  may  be,  one  thing  is 
certain:  We  have  the  love  and  the  grati- 
tude of  millions  of  its  children,  and  from 
this  we  should  get  a  lasting  and  durable 
satisfaction.  They  are  growing  up  with  a 
feeling  of  faith  in  America  and  in  Amer- 
icans. 

"In  Warsaw  there  is  a  Pole  who  said 
that  he  had  twelve  children,  all  by  the  same 
mother.  He  declared  that  six  of  them  were 
American.  It  turned  out  that  these  six 
were  being  fed  at  one  of  the  American  Relief 
Administration  stations.  Central  Europe 
has  many  millions  of  such  Americans,  who, 
as  they  grow  up,  will  remember  America  as 
the  friend  to  whom  they  owe  their  adult 
strength  and  a  return  of  friendship. 

"I  have  watched  these  children.  They 
are  not  whining  for  our  help  and  then  get- 
ting debased  by  it  and  biting  the  hands 
that  feed  them.  They  are  simply  hungry 
and  are  accepting  what  comes,  and  they  are 
conscious  of  only  two  things — food  and 
America." 

I  cannot  close  this  chapter  about  the 
children  without  relating  a  touching  inci- 
dent described  to  me  only  the  other  day 
by  Coningsby  Dawson,  the  novelist,  who 
lately  returned  from  a  trip  through  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe.  He  was  traveling  last 
January  through  White  Russia  on  the  old 
Russo-German  battle  front.  The  district 
was  swept  by  seven  separate  invasions,  the 
last  having  been  the  Bolshevist  inroad  of 
1920.  Probably  no  section  of  Europe  shows 
the  devastation  of  war  more  graphically. 
Practically  all  the  villages  have  been  wiped 
out  and  when  the  inhabitants  straggled 
back  to  take  up  the  burden  of  life  again 
their  only  refuges  were  the  abandoned 
trenches,  dugouts  and  gun  emplacements. 
Yet  this  leprous  landscape  had  been  their 
home  and  they  settled  down  as  best  they 
could. 

The  Three  Kings 

One  night  Dawson  and  his  guide  were 
traveling  through  the  country  adjacent  to 
Kovel.  It  was  the  Russian  Christmas  Eve, 
which  comes  thirteen  days  after  our  own. 
In  that  part  of  Russia  there  is  a  charming 
legend  that  on  the  night  before  Christmas 
the  Three  Kings,  who  symbolize  the  Three 
Wise  Men  of  the  East,  come  to  the  house 
of  every  child,  bearing  gifts. 

On  this  particular  night  these  traditional 
kings  were  awaited  as  never  before,  for  the 
land  was  prostrate  and  there  was  hunger 
in  every  wretched  habitation.  Dawson 
was  picking  his  way  across  one  of  the  old 
battlefields  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  a 
child's  voice.  It  came  from  a  dugout.  As 
he  approached  he  gathered  that  the  little 
one  was  praying  in  her  own  language  and 
sobbing  as  she  prayed.  He  could  under- 
stand only  one  word  which  had  a  curiously 
familiar  sound,  and  which  was  repeated 
with  pathetic  and  appealing  insistence. 
When  he  asked  his  companion  to  translate 
what  the  child  was  saying  he  discovered, 
that  the  tiny  refugee  was  praying  that 
Hoover  might  be  one  of  the  Three  Kings 
and  bring  her  a  gift  of  food. 

No  permanent  result  of  American  relief 
in  Europe  is  more  significant  than  the 
Educational  Foundation  which  has  grown 
out  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  for 
Relief  in  Belgium.  Although  it  was  insti- 
tuted a  year  ago  it  is  just  being  translated 
into  practical  action.  Like  the  charity  for 
the  children,  it  is  bound  to  exert  a  strong 
constructive  influence  through  all  the  com- 
ing years. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed  the  Com- 
mission for  Relief  in  Belgium  was,  to  use 
(Concluded  on  Page  39) 
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No.  42 

Bascine  plain  convertible,  gold  filled  $25.00 

With  hand  engraved  dial  as  shown  on  Np.44  .  $27.50 
14  kt.  yellow  or  green  solid  gold  $35.00 


3  V* 
No.  43 

Cushion  square  plain  ribbon,  gold  filled, 

■with  round  crystal  $37.50 

Sterling  silver  with  square  crystal  $50.00 

14  kt.  green  solid  gold   .$100.00 

15  kt.  white  solid  gold  $120.00 


No.  44 

Bascine  plain  ribbon,  gold  filled,  plain  dial .  $25.00 

With  hand  engraved  dial  $27.50 

14  kt.  yellow  or  green  solid  gold  $32.50 


No.  46 

Bascine  plain  Verithin  model,  ultra  quality' 

gold  filled,  17  jewel  adjusted  $65.00 

14  kt.  yellow  or  green  solid  gold  $100.00 


No.  45 

Octagon  plain  ribbon,  yellow  or  green  gold 

filled  $37.50 

14  kt.  yellow  or  green  solid  gold  $55.00 


No.  47 

Cushion  square  strap  watch,  sterling  silver, 

17  jewel  adjusted,  radiolile  dial .  $35.00  and  $42.50 

14  kt.  green  solid  gold  $65.00  and  $75.00 


Price*  include  war  tax 


Pay  $25.00,  at  least, 
for  a  lady's  wrist  watch 


TWENTY-FIVE  dollars  is  the  lowest 
price  at  which  you  should  expect  to 
get  a  lady's  gold-filled  wrist  watch 
that  will  give  good  service. 
A  low  grade  watch,  while  it  may 
be  worth  what  you  pay,  may  cost  more  in  the 
end  by  reason  of  frequent  trouble  and  repairs. 

The  Gruen  Guild  does  not  make  a  lady's 
wrist  watch  to  sell  for  less  than  $25.00.  In  order 
to  offer  you  a  watch  at  this  price,  backed  with 
the  reputation  of  the  Gruen  name,  one  of  the 
several  factories  owned  and  operated  by  the 
guild  now  specializes  on  a  standardized  popular- 
priced  watch  only,  which  sells  at  from  $25.00  to 
$50.00. 

The  Gruen  plant  at  Madre-Biel,  Switzerland, 
produces  only  the  higher-grade  watches  selling 
at  from  $60.00  to  $6000.00,  accordi  ng  to  cases. 
The  highest  movement  perfection  is  attained  in 
those  watches  marked  "Gruen  Precision." 

Many  persons  have  said,  "  I  wish  I  could  own  a 
Gruen,  but  it  costs  so  much."  The  reason  for 
this  situation  is  that  dealers  cannot  yet  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  lower-priced  Grucns.  Right  now 
these  watches  arc  oversold,  and  have  been  over- 


sold for  the  past  seven  years,  in  spite  of  increased 
production  every  year. 

Unconsciously,  many  people  have  bought  Swiss 
watches  under  the  impression  that  they  were 
getting  products  of  the  Gruen  Guild.  However, 
none  are  genuine  Gruen  Guild  JVatches  unless  the 
word  Gruen  is  on  the  dial. 


$25.00,  and  be  sure  that  the  name  Gruen  is  on 
the  dial. 

At  the  sign  of  the  Gruen  Guild 

Gruen  Watchesare  sold  only  by  chartered  agencies, 
amongthebestjewelrystoresineach locality.  Look 
for  the  Gruen  Service  Emblem.  There  you  will 
find  the  charming  models  illustrated  above,  and 
other  Gruen  Guild  Watches  for  men  and  women. 

Prices:  $25.00  to  $750.00;  with  diamonds 
from  $100.00  to  $6000.00. 

A  book  of  Etchings  and  Photographic  Plates 
showing  Gruen  Guild  Watches  for  men  and 
women  will  be  sent  if  you  are  sincerely  interested. 

Gruen  Watchmakers  GuiLD,Time  Hill,  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Branch,  Toronto 
Mattrri  in  thi  art  of  watchmaking  lintt  1S74 

Gold  Can  factory  and  Strvict  Worhhopi,  Grutn  Watch- 
maitrt  Guild,  Timt  Hill,  Cincinnati,  ivhtro  tht  jrtvilrr'i 
watchmaktr  can  obtain  ttandardi-Jctd  duplicatt  parti  promptly 


If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  getting  a  lady's  wrist 
watch  that  will  give  good  service,  pay  at  least 


Including  the  original  and  genuine  VERITHIN  model 
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See  How  Easily  the  Sellers  Flour  "Bin  Is  Filled 


WHEN  the  flour  bin  is  empty  and  there's  baking 
that  simply  has  to  be  done— you  can't  wait 
until  John  comes  home  at  night  to  fill  it.  Regardless 
of  the  lifting  and  straining  and  climbing — all  of 
which  your  doctor  will  warn  you  against — you  must 
fill  it  yourself. 

That's  why  the  Sellers  Mastercraft  is  fitted  with 
the  patented,  Automatic  Lowering  Flour  Bin— which 
any  woman  can  fill  with  ease. 

Note  how  this  patented  bin  comes  down  level 
with  the  table  top.  You  fill  it  in  comfort.  Then 
you  easily  slide  it  back  into  place. 

Today  there  are  Fifteen  Famous  Features  in  The 
Sellers  Mastercraft — each  of  great  value.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  patented  Flour  Bin  there  are  the  Auto- 
matic Base  Shelf  Extender,  the  Dust-Proof  Base 


Top  underneath  the  Sanitary  Porceliron  Work  Table; 
the  Ant-Proof  Casters,  Steam-Proof  Finish,  etc.  No 
other  cabinet  in  the  world  combines  these  long 
wanted  improvements.  To  furnish  them  costs  us 
thousands  of  dollars  extra  each  year — that  is,  more 
than  the  usual  cost. 

Fits  into  any  type  kitchen 

The  Sellers  Mastercraft  will  fit,  naturally,  into  any 
type  of  present  day  kitchen.  Usually  it  takes  the 
place  of  the  kitchen  table. 

Go  look  it  over  at  the  local  dealer's  store.  Judge 
carefully  the  Fifteen  Famous  Features.  This  beauti- 
ful Sellers  costs  no  more  than  anygocW  cabinet.  Why 
not  enjoy  its  superior  convenience?  Most  dealers 
will  make  terms  to  suit  your  income.  See  about  it 
today.    If  you  do  not  know  the  dealer,  write  us. 


t 

1  lh\ 

w 

hair 

G.  I.  SELLERS  &  SONS  COMPANY     •     ELWOOD,  INDIANA 

Canadian  Factory :  Setters  Kitchen  Cabinet  Company  of  Canada,  Southampton,  Ontario,  Canada 


Famous  Automatic  Lowering  Flour  Bin — 
pronounced  the  most  important  improve- 
ment in  kitchen  cabinet  design.  Makes  filling 
easy.  Saves  heavy  lifting  and  treacherous 
climbing.  A  Sellers  creation. 


KITCHEN 
CABINETS 


nlie  "Best  Servant  in  Your  House " 


Automatic  Base  Shelf  Extender.  When  ' 
you  open  the  door,  the  pots  and  pans 
are  automatically  brought  within  easy 
reach. 
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(Concluded  from  Page  36) 

oover's  phrase,  "  The  biggest  groceryman 
the  world,."  Everybody  in  Belgium  was 
■ing  rationed,  and  this  means  that  the 
ganization  had  about  seven  million  five 
mdred  thousand  customers  on  its  books, 
very  Belgian  who  was  able  to  pay  for  his 
tion  had  to  do  so.    The  profits  that 
crued  were  devoted  in  a  large  measure 
the  support  of  the  destitute. 
With  the  cessation  of  war  the  Belgians, 
rimated  by  the  doctrine  of  self-help  which 
id  been  part  of  the  policy  of  the  relief 
[ministration,  turned  swiftly  to  recovery, 
he  combination  of  Belgian  pride  and 
elgian  energy   quickly  eliminated  the 
cessity  for  charity,  for  the  destitute  dis- 
jpeared  into  industry  with  almost  unbe- 
?vable  speed.    Meanwhile  the  provision 
the  people  had  to  go  on  until  the  govern- 
ent  could  restore  the  inflow  of  food 
irougn  normal  channels.   The  Commis- 
on  for  Relief,  as  a  result,  found  itself  in 
Dssession  of  about  two  hundred  ten  million 
ancs,  or  forty-two  million  dollars  at  nor- 
al  exchange,  upon  the  completion  of  its 
ost-armistice  labors.    It  belonged  to  the 
elgians,  since  it  was  profit  from  food 
ought  on  their  credit  at  wholesale  and 
)ld  back  to  them  at  retail.  What  to  do 
ith  it  was  a  problem. 
The   Belgian    Government  requested 
oover  to  establish  some  permanent  me- 
orial  to  the  relief  organization,  and  sug- 
ested  that  the  surplus  be  employed  for 
lis  purpose.    Just  as  Hoover  developed 
ctual  relief  along  the  lines  of  economic 
tatesmanship,  so  did  he  now  divert  this 
and  to  what  might  be  termed  educational 
atesmanship.   In  a  letter  to  the  Belgian 
Government  he  said: 

"  During  these  years  of  association  with 
he  Belgians  and  from  the  discussions  with 
ly  colleagues  in  the  National  Committee, 
•ith  the  members  of  the  government  of  the 
niversities  and  the  public,  it  has  become 
/ident  that  no  more  democratic  service 
ould  be  rendered  to  the  Belgian  people 
han  that  these  funds  should  be  applied  to 
he  extension  of  higher  education  in  Bel- 
ium. 

"  The  war  and  the  recent  economic  situa- 
ion  have  demonstrated  the  extreme  im- 
portance of  the  widest  distribution  of 
ligher  education  amongst  all  classes,  espe- 
cially those  of  limited  means.  In  order  to 
ompass  this  end  it  is  necessary: 

"  1.  To  undertake  such  measures  as  will 
>pen  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  to 
he  sons  and  daughters  of  those  who  have 
lot  the  means  to  undertake  the  expenses  of 
uch  higher  training;  and 

"2.  To  strengthen  the  financial  re- 
ources  of  the  institutions  themselves  so 
hat  they  may  not  only  render  more  effi- 
cient service  to  the  community  as  a  whole 
>ut  also  that  they  may  undertake  the  addi- 
ional  burden  of  this  increased  attendance." 

His  suggestion  was  of  course  adopted, 
n  the  organization  of  the  first  portion  of 
he  program  two  foundations  have  been 
•reated.  One  is  the  Commission  for  Relief 
n  Belgium  Educational  Foundation  in 
America,  and  the  other  is  the  parallel 
<"ondation  Universitaire,  founded  by  act  of 
Parliament  in  Belgium. 

Belgian  Students  in  America 

The  plan  of  the  American  foundation  in- 
cludes the  establishment  of  forty-eight 
exchange  graduate  fellowships  between 
Belgian  and  American  universities,  twenty- 
bur  Americans  to  study  in  Belgium  and 
wenty-four  Belgians  to  study  in  America 
?ach  year;  the  creation  of  exchange  pro- 
essorships  between  Belgian  and  American 
iniversitie«;  the  employment  of  grants  for 
special  investigations  leading  to  the  ad- 
/ancement  of  economic  education,  scien- 
tific and  social  ideas  between  Belgium  and 
.he  United  States. 

The  various  branches  of  the  undertaking 
ire  now  in  full  operation  under  the 
-xchange-fellownhip  system.  Twenty-four 
\merican  students  are  entered  in  the  Bel- 
iian  universities  of  Brussels,  Ghent,  Liege 
ind  Louvain.  Belgian  students  have  been 
natriculated  at  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton, 
Pennsylvania,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Johns  Hopkins,  Chicago 
ind  Leland  Stanford. 

These  foundations  represent  only  one 
letail  of  a  big  scheme  of  advancement. 
Phe  other  portion  deals  with  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  educational  institutions  of 
Belgium.  Already  one  hundred  million 
Francs  have  been  divided  between  the 
universities  of  Brussels,  Ghent,  Liege  and 


Louvain,  the  School  of  Mines  at  Mons, 
and  the  Colonial  School  at  Antwerp.  When 
you  have  seen  some  of  these  battered  in- 
stitutions—the result  of  the  advance  of 
German  Kultur  in  1914 — you  realize  how 
much  they  need  resurrection. 

I  asked  Hoover  to  explain  the  conse- 
quences of  this  notable  work.  His  char- 
acteristic reply  was: 

"  In  Belgium  there  existed  before  the  war 
a  wider  gulf  between  classes  than  in  almost 
any  other  European  country.  One  result 
was  that  37  per  cent  of  the  population  was 
illiterate.  The  only  way  to  bridge  the  gulf 
between  classes  is  to  educate  the  children 
on  a  wholesale  scale.  Through  this  educa- 
tion the  sharp  class  distinctions  can  be 
obliterated.  Thus  the  educational  founda- 
tions, together  with  the  subsidizing  of  child 
welfare,  which  is  also  part  of  the  program, 
will  in  time  help  to  recast  the  whole  na- 
tional social  fabric." 

After  absorbing  this  deduction  by 
Hoover,  even  the  most  casual  American 
must  have  some  sense  of  satisfaction  in  the 
accomplishment  of  our  philanthropy  ab  road . 
Just  as  the  relief  of  the  children  bulwarked 
the  future  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe, 
so  will  this  aftermath  of  our  work  in  Bel- 
gium register  a  whole  new  order  there. 
Through  American  intervention  Belgium 
built  up  a  sense  of  self-sufficiency  which 
vitalized  her  reconstruction.  Now,  with 
an  endowed  educational  machine,  that 
eternal  bane  of  Europe — class  conflict — will 
be  softened  and  bridged.  It  is  an  achieve- 
ment of  which  American  democracy  may 
well  be  proud. 

The  Emergency  in  China 

It  remains  only  to  dwell  on  one  more  re- 
sult of  American  relief  abroad.  It  is  the 
purely  practical  side  and  relates  to  the 
effect  that  our  immense  philanthropy  will 
have  on  our  future  business  relations  with 
the  countries  benefited.  When  I  asked 
Hoover  what  he  thought  would  happen  he 
showed  the  first  signs  of  emotion  that  he 
had  displayed  since  the  beginning  of  our 
long  interview.  With  vehemence  he  said: 

"The  value  of  American  relief  cannot  be 
capitalized  in  any  direct  expansion  of 
American  trade.  No  man  connected  with 
American  work  of  this  character  can  suffer 
the  suggestion  that  our  work  abroad  has 
been  done  with  a  view  to  obtaining  orders 
in  the  future  for  American  goods.  The  sole 
idea  has  been  the  social  and  economic 
restoration  of  Europe,  and  through  that 
regeneration,  the  economic  safety  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  including  the  United 
States.  If  Europe  is  plunged  into  chaos 
America,  too,  will  have  economic  de- 
moralization. My  firm  conviction  is  that 
our  relief  is  neutralizing  the  ferment.  In 
preventing  famine  and  worse  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  have  insured  our- 
selves against  disaster  on  this  side.  We 
have  done  more,  for  we  have  left  the  mark 
of  the  true  heart  of  America  upon  the 
world." 

Our  two  billion  five  hundred  million  dol- 
lars for  philanthropy  constitutes  only  one 
phase  of  American  relief  expenditure.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  ten  billion  dollars 
that  we  have  loaned  to  various  European 
powers  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  We 
also  purchased  two  billion  two  hundred 
twenty-five  million  dollars  of  foreign  se- 
curities and  bought  back  two  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  American  securities  held  abroad 
at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  All  this  was 
relief  in  one  form  or  another,  and  registers 
a  grand  total  of  sixteen  billion  seven  hun- 
dred twenty-five  million  dollars. 

Any  appraisal  of  American  relief  in  alien 
lands  would  be  incomplete  without  mention 
of  our  intervention  in  the  China  famine, 
though  so  far  as  actual  money  is  concerned 
it  is  as  yet  a  trifle  alongside  the  billions 
that  we  have  poured  into  Europe, 

Behind  actual  American  succor  in  China 
is  that  most  vital  of  all  agencies,  which  is 
prevention.  It  is  merely  a  continuation  of 
the  Hoover  formula  in  Europe,  which  aims 
at  the  root  of  trouble.  Through  our  relief 
administration  in  the  field,  permanent  and 
constructive  improvements  are  being  de- 
vised which  will  eventually  make  immense 
areas  immune  from  such  disasters  as  have 
brought  about  the  present  plight,  when 
thousands  are  flying  every  day  from  starva- 
tion. They  include  the  development  of 
railway  and  canal  projects,  irrigation  sys- 
tems and  flood-defense  measures. 

Thus  in  China  as  in  Europe,  American 
relief  is  a  permanent  and  constructive  force 
that  will  be  effective  long  after  the  last 
appeal  for  funds  has  been  made. 
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Charm 

— that  quality  which 
denotes  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the 
refinements  of  life, 
combines  the  ability  to 
attract  and  the  power 
to  win. 

Poor  eyesight  is  a 
handicap  to  women.  It 
reacts  against  the  effec- 
tiveness of  an  otherwise 
magnetic  personality. 


Your  eyes  should  be 
examined  regularly  by  an 
optical  specialist,  and 


i^uaiitv  beyvtid  question  for  more  (han  fifty  year* 


should  be  specified  to  en- 
sure the  utmost  satisfac- 
tion. Shur-nn  glasses, 
graceful  in  design  and  at- 
tractive in  appearance, 
have  made  good  eyesight 
popular. 


ShuT'on  Optical  Co., Inc. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  18C4 
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in  '99.  He'd  got  that  lot  at  less  than  cost  by- 
taking  a  great  gross  of  them  and  paying 
cash.  The  recollection  could  still  irritate 
him.  No  wonder  the  jobbers  had  jumped 
him! 

Curlow  came  in  a  little  before  nine.  Mr. 
Flack  regarded  him  with  grave  attention, 
returning  his  breezy  good  morning  with  a 
respectful  bow.  He  despised  Curlow,  but 
he  was  also  afraid  of  him — afraid,  rather,  of 
his  powers.  It  was  utterly  inequitable  that 
Curlow  should  be  able  at  a  word  to  deprive 
Mr.  Flack  of  his  livelihood,  but  it  was 
equally  undeniable  that  he  could.  The 
revolution  would  change  all  that,  of  course. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Flack  was  prepared  to  be 
discreet. 

"I  had  a  bully  idea  last  night,"  an- 
nounced Curlow,  hanging  up  his  coat. 
"We'll  have  a  regular  bargain  day,  like  the 
department  stores.  Every  Friday  we'll  cut 
on  a  lot  of  left-overs — fill  up  the  window, 
you  know.  It  ought  to  bring  in  some  trade 
and  clean  out  the  old  stuff." 

Mr.  Flack  inclined  his  head  again.  It 
was  just  as  well,  he  thought,  to  keep  young 
Curlow  from  seeing  the  expression  in  his 
eyes.  Bargain  sales!  Mr.  Flack  knew  all 
about  them.  There  had  been  a  time  when 
he  had  harbored  the  same  illusion.  But 
young  Curlow  hated  to  have  his  ideas 
questioned,  and  jobs  were  scarce  for  fifty- 
six-year-old  failures. 

"How  does  that  strike  you,  Flack?" 

Mr.  Flack  permitted  impulse  to  over- 
come discretion. 

"I  wouldn't  do  it,  if  I  were  you,"  he  said 
slowly.  "Bargain  sales  are  all  right  for  big 
stores,  where  they  draw  in  new  trade.  But 
they  hurt  little  neighborhood  stores  like 
this.  If  you  cut  a  price  on  Friday  you 
can't  put  it  back  on  Saturday." 

Curlow  waved  his  hand  impatiently. 

"There  you  go  again,  Flack!  All  you 
can  see  is  the  losing  chance.  It's  no  wonder 
you  never  managed  to  make  your  own 
business  pay.  You're  a  wonder  at  seeing 
why  things  can't  be  done!" 

Mr.  Flack's  lips  contracted  slightly.  He 
would  have  liked  to  continue  the  debate, 
but  Curlow's  tone  warned  him.  Besides, 
there  was  something  in  what  Curlow  said. 
A  man  who  had  failed  over  and  over  to  run 
a  store  of  his  own  could  hardly  qualify  as 
an  authority.  If  he  persisted  Curlow  would 
only  remind  him  of  his  record,  and  Mr. 
Flack  was  sensitive  about  this.  He  knew 
that  he  was  a  failure  as  a  hardware  mer- 
chant. He  admitted  it  honestly — to  him- 
self. He  was  even  reconciled  to  it,  now 
that  he  recognized  the  hardware  business 
as  only  a  part  of  an  industrial  and  economic 
scheme  which  was  about  to  pass  into  the 
discard  forever.  But  he  hated  to  be  told 
about  it  nevertheless. 

"I  shouldn't  be  surprised,"  he  said.  "We 
could  close  out  those  oil  stoves  perhaps. 
We've  got  quite  a  stock  of  odd  lots  that'll 
take  moving." 

"That's  what  I  figured,"  said  Curlow, 
mollified.  "  You  make  out  a  list  some  time 
to-day  and  we'll  go  over  it  together." 

He  submerged  himself  in  the  mail,  and 
Mr.  Flack,  still  smiling  his  tight-lipped 
smile,  went  out  to  the  counter  to  wait  on 
a  customer.  Curlow  would  learn  in  time, 
and  he  might  be  right,  for  that  matter. 
After  aH,  what  did  Mr.  Flack  know  about 
it?  Wasn't  he  a  chronic  failure? 

The  meditation  engaged  him  while  the 
morning  passed.  He  jotted  down  a  list 
of  merchandise  which  had  conspicuously 
failed  to  move  of  its  own  momentum, 
scowling  at  the  memories  evoked  by  some 
of  the  items.  Curlow  was  always  gratify- 
ing a  juvenile  passion  for  novelty  by  plung- 
ing on  something  which  caught  at  his 
personal  fancies.  Mr.  Flack,  failure  though 
he  was,  would  never  have  loaded  up  on 
those  electric  dishwashers.  They  were  in- 
genious, of  course,  but  that  made  it  all  the 
harder  to  sell  them.  You  had  to  have  an 
intelligent  buyer  to  appreciate  a  contrap- 
tion like  that — somebody  who  wasn't 
afraid  to  spend  money  in  order  to  save 
expensive  labor.  A  little  suburban  hardware 
store  couldn't  possibly  handle  them  to  ad- 
vantage, he  thought. 

He  was  considering  the  affair  of  a  pat- 
ented hose  joint  when  Werfer  came  in. 
Werfer's  visits  were  always  welcome  breaks 
in  the  monotony,  and  Mr.  Flack  looked  up 
with  a  trace  of  eagerness  as  the  man  slid 
sidewise  between  the  doors  and  came  to- 
ward him.  It  flattered  him  a  little  to  be 
on  such  intimate  terms  with  the  important 
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(Continued  from  Page  17) 

Werfer.  When  the  revolution  came  Werfer 
would  be  a  commanding  figure.  He  would 
very  probably  be  commissary  for  East 
Maplewood  at  the  least  of  it.  He  might 
stand  much  higher  than  that.  Werfer 
knew  all  the  big  people  at  headquarters. 
He  spoke  of  them  casually,  intimately,  by 
their  first  names. 
"Well,  comrade?" 

Werfer  leaned  on  the  show  case.  He  was 
impressive,  viewed  thus.  His  head,  with  the 
vigorous  growth  of  brown  beard  and  hair, 
had  a  vague  resemblance  to  Old  Testament 
prophets  as  Mr.  Flack  had  visualized  them 
in  his  far-away  Sunday-school  days.  And 
he  had  a  good  voice  too — deep  and  round 
and  confident.  It  was  only  when  you  got  a 
full-length  view  of  him  that  he  failed  to 
convince.  His  body  was  inadequate  to  his 
massive  skull.  Seen  from  behind,  he  was 
no  more  imposing  than  anybody  else — 
than  Mr.  Flack  himself,  for  instance.  And 
he  walked  with  an  uncertain  gait,  as  if  he 
weren't  quite  sure  where  he  was  going  or 
how  he'd  be  treated  when  he  got  there. 
Mr.  Flack  had  observed  these  things  on 
many  occasions.  They  rather  exaggerated 
his  respect  for  Werfer's  mental  qualities — 
a  great  mind,  he  thought,  in  a  puny  body. 

"I  just  mailed  an  enrollment  card,"  he 
announced  in  a  whisper,  with  a  sidelong 
glance  at  the  partition  beyond  which 
Curlow  read  the  new  copy  of  the  Hardware 
Globe. 

"Fine!"  Werfer  produced  a  red  pocket 
notebook  and  a  pencil  stub.  "Give  me  a 
note  of  it  now.  I'll  hear  from  headquarters, 
of  course,  but  " 

"Miss  Millie  Busby,"  dictated  Mr. 
Flack,  "68  Larchwood  Terrace." 

"  H'm — same  address  as  yours."  Werfer 
wrote  briskly.  "It's  all  right  to  get  the 
women,  of  course,  but  I  was  hoping  it  would 
be  a  man.  We  need  " 

Mr.  Flack's  pride  of  achievement  was 
aroused. 

"This  will  do  us  more  good  than  a  dozen 
men,"  he  declared.  "Miss  Busby's  a 
teacher  over  at  the  Eighth  Ward  School — 
the  biggest  school  in  Pittland.  She's  got 
fifty  children  in  her  room." 

Werfer  looked  up,  interested. 

"That's  different." 

"I  should  say  so!"  Mr.  Flack  nodded 
emphatically.  "We've  got  to  get  the  next 
generation  lined  up  behind  the  commune, 
even  if  we  succeed  in  starting  it  in  our  own 
day.  It's  women  like  Miss  Busby  who  can 
do  it  for  us,"  he  elaborated.  "She's  not  an 
ordinary  woman,  either.  Fine  mind — 
intelligent." 

"  Good ! "  said  Werfer.  "  I'd  like  to  talk 
to  her  myself.  I  could  give  her  some  of  the 
fine  points." 

Mr.  Flack  hesitated.  He  was  a  little 
jealous  of  his  convert.  Werfer,  with  his 
formidable  whiskers  and  his  booming 
voice — he  frowned.  But  he  saw  no  grace- 
ful way  of  refusing. 

"Any  evening  you  like,"  he  said.  "I'll 
be  glad  to  introduce  you." 

"I'll  look  you  up  sure,"  said  Werfer. 
"And  that  reminds  me — there's  a  special 
assessment.  I  just  got  word — educational 
fund,  you  know.  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
collect  " 

Mr.  Flack  felt  in  his  pocket.  He  had 
learned  to  regard  these  contributions  with 
something  like  pleasure,  now  that  he  had 
definitely  surrendered  all  idea  of  another 
attempt  to  start  a  business  of  his  own. 
There  was  a  sour  satisfaction  in  giving  a 
little  now  and  then  toward  destroying  the 
oppressive  injustice  which  lay  on  humanity 
like  a  suffocating  fabric. 

"Just  a  dollar,"  said  Werfer.  "I'll  make 
out  the  receipt." 

Mr.  Flack  produced  some  silver  and  ex- 
changed it  for  the  penciled  blank.  Werfer 
shook  hands  and  departed,  sidling  through 
the  door  as  before.  Mr.  Flack  surveyed 
him  with  a  faint  resentment.  There  wasn't 
any  real  need  for  Werfer  to  interfere  in  the 
matter  of  Miss  Busby.  Mr.  Flack  had 
already  attended  adequately  to  that.  He 
hoped  Werfer  would  be  too  busy  to  drop  in. 

Millie,  eh?  Her  mother  liked  it  better 
than  Mildred.  Mr.  Flack  nodded.  He 
could  understand  that.  His  own  mother 
had  always  called  him  Wesley  instead  of 
Charles.  It  came  to  him  again  that  nobody 
had  called  him  Wesley  for  a  long  time.  She 
missed  the  sound  of  Millie,  did  she?  Well, 
Mr.  Flack  could  understand  that  too. 
Queer  how  your  name  managed  to  get 
itself  lost  that  way.   It  didn't  seem  so 
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very  long  since  he'd  been  Wesley  instead 
of  Mr.  Flack.  He  shook  his  head.  Even 
the  commune  wouldn't  make  any  difference 
about  this.  Comrade  Flack — he  frowned 
faintly  at  the  sound  of  it. 

"Oh,  Flack!"  Young  Curlow  called 
peremptorily  from  beyond  the  partition. 
Mr.  Flack  moved  obediently  toward  the 
rear  of  the  store.  He  wouldn't  object  to 
the  tone,  he  thought,  if  Curlow  had  called 
him  Wesley. 

lit 

WERFER  exhibited  the  paper  proudly, 
with,  nevertheless,  the  deprecatory 
air  of  one  to  whom  miracles  are,  after  all, 
mere  matters  of  routine. 

"Young  friend  of  mine  on  the  editorial 
staff,"  he  explained.  "  One  of  us — secretly, 
of  course.    Prints  anything  I  give  him." 

Mr.  Flack  read  it  over  Miss  Busby's 
shoulder,  his  jealousy  of  the  future  com- 
missary lifting  its  head  once  more.  Werfer 
had  stolen  his  thunder  and  magnified  it 
mightily.  He,  C.  Wesley  Flack,  had  con- 
verted Miss  Bushy,  single-handed,  to  the 
communistic  doctrines,  but  there  was  no 
mention  of  him  in  the  paragraph  below  the 
headlines. 

'"Teacher  Joins  Reds,'"  repeated  Miss 
Busby.  "  Why  that  sounds  as  if  I'd  become 

an — an  anarchist!  I  " 

"It's  a  stand-pat  sheet,"  said  Werfer. 
"  They  never  can  see  the  difference  between 
a  socialist,  a  communist  and  an  anarchist. 
They  call  us  all  Reds.  It  doesn't  matter. 
Read  what  it  says." 

Mr.  Flack's  eye  had  already  traveled  to 
the  final  word.  He  observed,  with  some 
bitterness,  that  Conrad  Werfer  was  men- 
tioned as  the  instrument  of  Miss  Busby's 
enlightenment.  For  the  rest,  the  para- 
graph simply  chronicled  facts. 

"I — I  didn't  know  it  would  be  in  the 
papers,"  said  Miss  Busby  faintly.  "I— 

"Do  a  lot  of  good,"  said  Werfer.  "Think 
of  the  thousands  who're  suffering  under  the 
curse  of  the  rotten  capitalistic  oligarchy, 
without  a  gleam  of  hope!  Think  what 
this'll  mean  to  them  when  they  read  it! 
It'll  bring  hundreds  over  to  us,  and  it'll 
throw  a  scare  into  the  leeches  on  the  other 
side  too." 

"I — I'd  just  as  soon  they  hadn't  printed 
my  name,"  said  Miss  Busby.  She  glanced 
at  Mr.  Flack.  "You  didn't  tell  me  it 
would  get  in  the  papers." 

"He  didn't  know  it  would,"  Werfer  put 
in.  "I  managed  that.  Comrade  Flack 
couldn't  have  done  it  for  you.  I  should 
think  you'd  be  glad  to  stand  by  your  colors 
publicly.  You'll  do  a  lot  of  good  " 

"I  know.  But  it  sounds — it  sounds  un- 
ladylike somehow." 

Miss  Busby's  eyes  turned  again  to  Mr. 
Flack.  They  hurt  him  a  little.  He  puzzled 
over  this,  while  Werfer  elaborated  his 
theory  concerning  the  effect  of  the  an- 
nouncement, drew  a  thrilling  picture  of 
cowardly  capitalists  trembling  in  their  pal- 
aces at  the  news  that  the  commune  had 
gained  a  footing  in  their  inner  strongholds, 
of  their  downtrodden  serfs,  with  a  new  hope 
lifting  their  despairing  hearts. 

"  Do— do  you  think  it's  nice,  Mr.  Flack? " 
Miss  Busby  seemed  to  translate  that  queer 
look  into  words  for  him. 

"Oh,  yes!  Not  that  I'd  have  done  it 
myself  without  your  permission,"  he  said. 
She  smoothed  under  the  speech  as  a  ruffled 
bird  might  have  settled  its  disturbed  plum- 
age. 

"Then  I  don't  mind,  Mr.  Werfer." 

Werfer  stayed  on.  He  gave  Miss  Busby 
a  number  of  the  fine  points,  while  her  fin- 
gers maneuvered  down  the  edge  of  the 
stiff,  coarse  fabric.  Mr.  Flack  watched 
them,  reminded  again  of  drilled  workers 
cooperating  efficiently  at  an  endless  task. 
And  yet  as  Werfer  talked  the  parallel  re- 
vealed a  flaw.  The  toilers  Werfer  described 
were  driven  slaves,  hounded  to  their  labor 
by  the  lash,  hating  as  they  drudged.  Miss 
Busby's  fingers  weren  't  like  that.  He  felt 
that  they  liked  their  work.  They  seemed 
almost  to  caress  the  coarse  cloth.  He 
frowned  a  little.  There  were  real  laborers 
like  that — men  and  women  who  actually 
enjoyed  their  jobs.  These  presented  a  sud- 
den contradiction  to  Comrade  Werfer's 
philosophy.  Presently  Mr.  Flack  became 
aware  of  another  gap  in  the  logic. 

"If  men  should  cease  to  aid  each  other 
mankind  would  perish,"  declaimed  Werfer 
sonorously.   "Mutual  help  is  one  of  the 

(Continued  on  Page  42) 
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Only  one  thing  counts  with  the 
new  and  powerful  organization 
now  building  the  good  Maxwell, 
and  that  one  thing  is  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  individual  owner.  All  of 
the  facilities  of  the  great  Maxwell 
factories  are  being  so  utilized  that 
each  and  every  owner  shall  say 
that  the  good  Maxwell  serves 
him  well  and  costs  him  little. 

Touring  Car,  $995      Roadster,  $995      Coupe,  $1595      Sedan,  $1695 

F.  0  B.  Factory  war  tax  to  be  added 


The  Good  ."Maxwell 
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MAXWELL  MO  TOR  CAR  COMPANY,  INC. 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

MAXWtl.l.  MOTOR  CO.  OK  CANADA,  Li  U  ,  WINUS.OK,  ONT 


Tht  Maxwell  manufacturing  plants  are  so  proJighui  that  ther  cannot  be 
properly  pktured.  We  can  onh  hint  here  at  their  vast  facilities.  Tht 
plant  shown  at  the  top  is  Oakland  Avenue  Plant  No.  1,  Detroit,  the  one 
lelow  ii  Plant  No.  I,  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  one  at  the  bottom  is  the  plant  at 
Newcastle,  }nd.  In  addition,  there  are  other  Maxwell  planti  at  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Detroit,  Mith..  and  Windsor.  Ont, 
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Get 
Ready 
for  Spring 
Cleaning 

Everywhere,  people  are  faring  forth 
with  paint  brush  and  can  to  "paint 
up  and  clean  up".  To  be  sure,  in 
advance,  of  a  good  job  when  you 
varnish  that  table  or  paint  that 
cupboard,  smooth  up  the  surface 
with  sand  paper.  Then  the  coat 
you  apply  will  not  "blister"  or 
"peel".  To  get  that  "NEW"  ap- 
pearance, sandpaper  after  each  coat 
of  varnish. 

Get  one  of  those  "Utility  Packages" 
of  "3-M"  sand  paper.  Each  pack- 
age contains  twenty  sheets — four 
sheets  of  each  of  the  five  correct 
grits  for  every  paint  job.  They 
are  graded  fine  to  coarse,  and  the 
sheets  are  the  right  size  for  immedi- 
ate use. 

For  sale  at  any  paint  or  hard- 
ware store.  Buy  a  package 
when  you  buy  paint. 

Made  by 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Saint  Paul,  Minnesota 

"Prepare  the  Surface" 
with 


LOOK  FOR 
THIS 
DISPLAY 
STAND 
AT  YOUR 
DEALERS 
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basic  necessities  of  existence.  The  working 
classes  labor  together  to  produce  the  things 
required  to  sustain  life.  Producing  plenti- 
fully, the  workers  live  stingily.  Creating 
by  their  labor,  skill,  ingenuity  and  sacrifice 
the  wealth  of  the  world,  they  are  entitled 
to  enjoy  all  that  they  produce,  whereas 
conditions  restrain  them  from  enjoying 
more  than  a  fraction  of  it." 

Werfer  paused,  and  Mr.  Flack  nodded, 
not  too  eagerly.  He'd  explained  all  this  to 
Miss  Busby  himself.  There  wasn't  any 
need  for  Werfer  to  go  over  it  again. 

"Take  a  practical  illustration,"  said 
Werfer  in  his  conversational  key.  "Take 
a  business  we  all  know  about.  Take  the 
hardware  business,  for  instance.  Suppose 
I'm  a  mechanic  in  a  nail  factory.  I  make 
nails  all  day  for  a  couple  of  dollars.  The 
man  who  owns  the  factory  sells  those  nails 
to  a  wholesaler  for,  say,  five  dollars.  Three 
dollars  unearned  profit  right  there,  and 
that's  only  the  beginning.  The  wholesaler 
sells  those  same  nails  to  a  retailer  for  seven 
dollars — two  dollars  stolen  right  out  of  my 
pocket — and  that's  not  all.  That  retailer, 
who  doesn't  produce  a  thing,  who  simply 
keeps  a  tollgate  in  the  highway  of  trade, 
sells  those  same  nails  back  to  me,  when  I 
have  to  mend  my  roof,  for  fifteen  dollars." 

Mr.  Flack  scowled. 

"I'd  like  to  be  in  the  business  if  there 
was  any  such  margin  on  a  staple  like  nails," 
he  said.  "You've  got  your  figures  wrong 
there,  comrade." 

Werfer  spread  his  hands  eloquently. 
Mr.  Flack  observed  them  with  a  new  at- 
tention. It  occurred  to  him  that  they  were 
like  Werfer's  body — inadequate.  Werfer 
wouldn't  make  many  nails  with  a  pair  of 
hands  like  these,  he  thought — soft,  flimsy 
hands,  ineffective  even  in  gesture. 

"What  does  it  matter — figures?  That 
isn't  the  point.  The  point  is  that  labor 
produces  and  labor  consumes,  while  a 
group  of  nonproducers  stand  between  and 
fatten  on  their  artificial  restraints — re- 
straints as  obsolete  as  tollgates.  What  does 
that  fellow  Curlow  do  to  justify  his  profits, 
I  ask  you?" 

Mr.  Flack's  lips  twisted. 

"He  justifies  all  the  profits  he  gets,"  he 
said  acidly.   "He  hasn't  seen  any  so  far." 

"That's  because  he's  inefficient,  even  as 
a  robber,"  said  Werfer  quickly.  "It  doesn't 
signify.  The  point's  right  here.  We  pro- 
duce everything.  We  got  the  right  to  con- 
sume everything.  That's  the  whole  thing." 

Miss  Busby  surveyed  him  compassion- 
ately. 

"You  speak  with  so  much  feeling,  Mr. 
Werfer.  I  suppose  you  work  very  hard, 
like  all  of  us." 

"I  keep  pretty  busy,"  said  Werfer.  But 
he  spoke  shortly,  and  resumed  his  oratorical 
tone  at  once:  "The  proletariat  of  the  world 
is  stirring  in  its  ancient  sleep.  When  it 
wakes  " 

Mr.  Flack  was  relieved  when  he  went. 
Somehow  Werfer  didn't  seem  to  belong  in 
the  pleasant  corner  over  the  register,  with 
Miss  Busby.  He  was  more  persuasive  on  a 
soap  box  under  a  street  lamp.  Queer,  too, 
about  those  hands  of  his.  They  were  white 
and  they  smelled  aggressively  of  soap,  and 
yet  they  didn't  look  clean. 

He  came  back  from  the  door.  Miss 
Busby  was  folding  her  sewing  carefully. 

"Another  dish  towel?  "  He  spoke  merely 
to  cover  an  uncomfortable  silence.  But 
again  he  remarked  a  faint  color  in  the 
cheeks,  was  aware  of  their  extraordinary 
softness  of  appearance. 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Busby.  "I  like  to  hem 
dish  towels.  I  used  to  do  it  when  I  was 
learning  to  sew,  you  know." 

Mr.  Flack  carried  away  with  him  a  vague 
picture  of  a  solemn  little  girl  learning  to 
hem  dish  towels — and  liking  it.  As  he 
turned  out  the  gas  the  thought  came  to  him 
that  it  was  a  pity  there  wasn't  more 
use  for  dish  towels  in  Miss  Busby's  scheme 
of  existence.  People  who  liked  to  hem  dish 
towels  probably  would  like  to  use  them.  He 
fancied  that  Miss  Busby  would  enjoy  fuss- 
ing about  a  kitchen.  She  impressed  him 
quite  suddenly  as  that  kind  of  a  woman — 
the  Millie  kind. 

He  was  demonstrating  a  patented  roast- 
ing pan  to  a  very  practical  housekeeper 
next  morning  when  Werfer  sidled  between 
the  doors.  The  fine  glow  of  salesmanship 
was  in  him,  so  that  he  resented  the  inter- 
ruption fiercely  and  performed  behind  him 
a  savage,  brushing  gesture.  Mrs.  Wynkoop 
had  been  manifestly  wavering  under  his 
persuasions,  but  the  sound  of  the  doors 
broke  the  spell.  It  might  all  be  just  as  he 
said,  she  told  him,  but  she'd  look  round  a 


little  further  before  she  decided.  He  man- 
aged to  receive  this  intelligence  amiably, 
but  his  scowl  appeared  as  he  faced  Werfer, 
and  his  tone  was  almost  impatient. 
"Well?" 

Werfer  waved  a  newspaper. 

"We've  made  'em  sit  up  and  take  notice 
this  time,"  he  whispered  in  hoarse  triumph. 
"  I  told  you  so !  Didn't  I  say  we'd  throw  a 
scare  into 'em?   Didn't  I?" 

Mr.  Flack  fumbled  for  his  glasses  and 
read,  at  the  behest  of  Werfer's  forefinger, 
again  irritated  by  that  contradictory  im- 
pression of  a  well-soaped  uncleanliness: 

No  Reds  in  Pittland  Schools 
Bolshevik  Teacher  Suspended 

"I  told  you  so!"  Werfer  nudged  Mr. 
Flack's  ribs.  "Go  on — read  the  rest  of  it. 
They're  shaking  in  their  little  boots — all  of 
'em!  We've  started  something  all  right!" 

Mr.  Flack  read  on: 

'"The  public  schools  of  Pittland  will 
spread  no  anarchistic  doctrines,'  declared 
the  Hon.  J.  Ridgeway  Gorham,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  education,  after  the  special 
session  which  was  called  last  evening  to  con- 
sider the  case-of  Miss  Millie  Busby,  of  the 
Eighth  Ward  School,  whose  enrollment  in 
the  reddest  of  the  Red  organizations  was 
exclusively  announced  in  yesterday's  News. 
'The  board  will  protect  Pittland  children 
against  mental  infections  with  the  same 
vigilant  measures  that  safeguard  their  bod- 
ily well-being.  The  accused  teacher  has 
been  suspended  from  duty  pending  a  thor- 
ough investigation,  and  should  this  prove 
the  charges  her  dismissal  will  follow  as  a 
natural  consequence.  There  is  no  room  in 
our  schools  for  anything  but  straight  de- 
mocracy. No  Bolshevists  need  apply.'" 

Mr.  Flack  thrilled  for  a  moment  at  the 
realization  that  it  had  been  he  who  had 
tossed  this  bomb  into  Pittland's  smug 
bourgeois  contentment.  As  Werfer  said, 
they  were  sitting  up  and  taking  notice — 
and  he  had  done  it! 

Then,  quite  unreasonably,  he  encoun- 
tered a  sense  of  reproach.  He  ought  to  be 
proud,  he  knew,  and  yet  he  wasn't. 

"They're  going  to  give  us  the  one  thing 
we  need ! "  Werfer  leaned  over  the  counter. 
"A  martyr !  There's  nothing  like  a  persecu- 
tion or  two  to  help  the  cause  along.  By  the 
time  they've  crucified  that  teacher  we'll 
have  a  thousand  new  members!  I've  been 
playing  hard  for  something  like  this,  and 
I've  put  it  over  at  last.  Wait  till  Slavinski 
hears  about  it !  He'll  come  out  here  himself 
to  take  charge,  I'll  bet!  Think  of  it!  You 
don't  know  him  like  I  do — he's  a  wonder!" 

Mr.  Flack  frowned  at  the  page.  A  mar- 
tyr! H'm!  Martyrs  were  admirable,  of 
course,  and  necessary  too.  But  somehow 
it  seemed  to  Mr.  Flack  that  Miss  Busby 
wasn't  the  right  sort.  He  felt  that  she 
would  regard  martyrdom  as  not  quite  lady- 
like, and  in  spite  of  himself  he  half  agreed 
with  her.  It  wasn't,  when  you  came  right 
down  to  it. 

"  Can — can  they  discharge  her  for  that?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Sure  they  can !  They've  got  the  power, 
and  we'll  never  get  it  away  from  them  ex- 
cept by  helping  them  abuse  it.  Besides, 
look  at  the  publicity !  A  case  like  this  gets 
into  every  paper  in  the  country,  and  with 
Slavinski  fighting  it  through  the  courts  for 
us  we'll  get  more  advertising  than  we  could 
buy  with  a  million  dollars.  Why,  it's  as 
good  as  the  Wall  Street  bomb  explosion! 
They'll  date  history  from  the  Busby  case  if 
we  work  it  right!" 

Mr.  Flack  shook  his  head.  History 
seemed  a  remote  affair.  He  couldn't  get  his 
thoughts  away  from  Miss  Busby  herself — a 
little  girl  hemming  dish  towels. 

"But  can  they  do  it?"  he  persisted. 
"  Can  they  take  her  job  away  from  her  for  a 
thing  like  that?" 

"If  they  can't  we'll  make  'em,"  said 
Werfer.  "  Why,  it's  just  like  finding  money ! 
I  tell  you,  I've  got  to  hand  it  to  myself! 
The  minute  you  told  me  about  her  being  a 
teacher  I  saw  the  whole  thing — worked  it 
right  out  in  my  head." 

"But  what'll  become  of  her?  She  can't 
get  another  job  if  they  throw  her  out  of  this 
one,  and  she's  " 

"Oh,  we'll  take  care  of  that  when  we 
come  to  it.  We  can't  bother  with  petty 
details  now.  What's  a  school-teacher,  more 
or  less,  in  a  cause  like  this?  You  don't  get 
it  yet.   It's  big,  comrade — big!" 

Curlow  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  office. 
Mr.  Flack  became  apprehensive.  He 
ought  to  be  at  work  on  the  books,  and  Cur- 
low knew  that  Werfer's  visits  were  per- 
sonal too. 


"You'll  have  to  excuse  me,"  he  whis- 
pered. "The  boss  " 

Werfer  nodded,  combining  an  element  of 
compassion  with  the  understanding  in  his 
look.  Mr.  Flack  walked  slowly  back  to  the 
books,  endeavoring  unsuccessfully  to  visu- 
alize Miss  Millie  Busby  in  the  part  of  a 
crimson  Joan  of  Arc.  He  could  see  Werfer's 
position  quite  clearly.  In  a  way,  it  was  a 
big  thing.  It  had  tremendous  possibilities 
for  the  cause.  It  might  even  precipitate 
the  social  revolution  for  which  they  all 
waited  so  eagerly.  And  he,  C.  Wesley 
Flack,  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  it 
about.  Yes,  looking  at  it  that  way,  it  was 
thrilling.  Curlow,  ordering  him  about, 
didn't  dream  that  he  was  a  moving  cause 
behind  vast  economic  changes.  To  Curlow 
he  was  just  old  Flack,  the  chronic  failure, 
the  standing  joke  of  the  hardware  trade. 
Yes,  it  was  a  big  thing. 

And  yet  he  couldn't  help  wondering 
about  Miss  Busby.  Just  bigness,  he 
thought,  wouldn't  appeal  to  her  as  strongly 
as  it  did  to  Werfer.  He  was  pretty  sure  that 
she  would  think  more  about  her  post  in 
the  Eighth  Ward  School  than  Werfer 
thought  about  it.  It  occurred  to  him  that 
even  his  job  in  Curlow's  store  was  a  fairly 
important  thing  to  C.  Wesley  Flack.  Prob- 
ably Miss  Busby,  who'd  never  been  any- 
thing except  a  teacher,  would  regard  her 
place  with  even  more  concern.  The  idea 
harassed  him  through  his  morning's  work 
and  his  brief  lunchtime.  It  continued  to 
trouble  him  during  the  early  afternoon.  At 
four  o'clock  he  ventured  greatly  and  asked 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  off.  Curlow  frowned. 

"Of  course,  if  you've  got  to.  But  I 
wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  this  bargain 
business." 

Mr.  Flack  fumbled  in  his  pocket. 

"I've  made  a  list,"  he  said  in  a  carefully 
neutral  voice — "goods  that  will  have  to  be 
cut  if  we're  ever  going  to  move  them.  Of 
course  your  judgment  would  be  better  about 
that,  though,  than  mine.  I  just  picked  out 
some  stock  that  doesn't  seem  to  sell." 

Curlow's  eye  sped  down  the  page  and 
his  brows  gathered. 

"Gracious!  I  didn't  realize  what  a  lot 
of  j  unk  we'd  been  collecting, ' '  he  said.  "  You 
sure  these  figures  are  right?  " 

Mr.  Flack  was  quite  sure. 

"Well,  you've  got  a  lot  of  goods  listed 
that  would  sell  all  right  with  the  proper 
kind  of  a  push  behind  them,"  objected  Cur- 
low after  a  pause.  "  Those  dishwashers,  for 
instance  " 

"They're  very  clever,"  conceded  Mr. 
Flack,  "but  they  don't  seem  to  move.  Our 
trade  isn't  up  to  them,  I  guess." 

"Well,  we've  got  to  do  a  certain  amount 
of  educating,"  said  Curlow.  "We  can't 
expect  to  introduce  a  thing  like  that  " 

"  It  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  we  can  afford 
to  educate  our  trade  on  the  margin  they 
allow  us,"  put  in  Mr.  Flack  cautiously. 
"The  profit  on  those  goods  just  about  cov- 
ers overhead  and  depreciation." 

Curlow  emitted  an  impatient  sound.  He 
disliked  the  words.  Mr.  Flack  wouldn't 
have  used  them  if  his  mind  had  been  singly 
on  the  topic. 

"We'll  go  over  it  to-morrow,"  said  Cur- 
low. "It  looks  to  me  as  if  you'd  bungled 
the  whole  job,  Flack." 

Mr.  Flack  went  out  without  offering  a 
defense.  He  wasn't  sure  himself  that  he 
hadn't  bungled  it.  Only  he  knew  that  the 
items  he  had  listed  had  always  been  slow- 
moving,  unprofitable  goods  in  his  own 
experience.  Of  course  that  didn't  prove 
anything.  He'd  always  gone  on  the  rocks 
with  those  stores  of  his.  It  was  very  pos- 
sible that  Curlow's  youthful  judgment  was 
quite  as  good  as  Mr.  Flack's  mature  deduc- 
tions from  his  successive  disasters.  Any- 
way, just  at  present  he  couldn't  get  his 
thoughts  down  to  business. 

He  found  Werfer  in  the  act  of  enlighten- 
ing Miss  Busby  concerning  her  part  in  the 
imminent  cataclysm.  The  booming  voice 
met  him  in  the  hall  as  he  paused  to  give  his 
shoes  a  final  wipe  on  the  inner  mat. 

"Why,  you'll  be  a  national  character  be- 
fore we're  through  with  this,  comrade !  The 
whole  country  will  be  talking  about  you 
inside  of  a  week!" 

It  seemed  to  Mr.  Flack  that  Miss  Busby 
said  "Oh,  dear!"  But  the  tone  was  too 
faint  for  him  to  be  sure  of  the  words.  He 
came  in  quickly,  irritated  at  Werfer's  pres- 
ence. Couldn't  the  fellow  let  her  alone? 
After  all,  it  was  Mr.  Flack's  job  to  explain 
to  her.  Werfer  hardly  knew  her.  Calling 
her  comrade  too !  Fresh,  thought  Mr.  Flack. 

Miss  Busby's  eyes  reached  out  to  him. 
They  hurt  him,  somehow,  just  as  they  had 
(Continued  on  Page  45) 
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SWo  'Days'  ^ork  in  One 


Once  Monday  was  washday  and  Tuesday 
was  ironingday.  But  all  this  has  now  been 
changed!  For  with  Gainaday  Laundry 
Equipment  in  the  home — the  famous  washer 
bearing  this  name,  and  now  the  new 
Gainaday  Electric  Ironer — you  can  do  two 
days'  work  in  one.  You  gain  a  whole  day. 
Thus  Gainaday  Headquarters  has  short' 
ened  and  lightened  and  bettered  the  two 
hardest  burdens  of  the  housewife's  week. 

Authorized  Gainaday  Dealers  Everywhere 
PITTSBURGH  GAGE  fe?  SUPPLY  CO.,  Manufacturers 


Gainaday  is  synonymous  with  economy. 
With  one  comes  the  other.  The  Gainaday 
Washer' Wringer  cleanses  clothes  spotlessly 
in  a  few  minutes.  The  Gainaday  Electric 
Ironer  irons  with  a  speed  and  dexterity 
which  hand'work  cannot  equal.  Either  or 
both  save  for  you  time,  hard  wor\,  money. 
"Clean  Clothes  aTlenty"  and  "Like 
Twenty  Irons,"  our  two  latest  folders,  will 
be  sent  you  on  request.  Write  us  for  them. 

Dealers :  Ask  us  about  the  Gainaday  Franchise 
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BlueBird 

ELECTRIC  CLOTHES  WASHER 

BlueBird  brings  happiness 
to  home  work.  Ask  near- 
est BlueBird  dealer  for 
demonstration  or  write 
for  the  BlueBird  Book. 


Da 


<f>or  table  Electric 
Sew'inq Machines 


JJIS  — do  away  with  foot- 
treadle  drudgery. 
Light  and  compact. 
Sold  by  electric  shops 
everywhere.  Catalog 
No.  7  on  request. 


Oh,  Boy!  Spring  Is  Here 


It's  Bicycle  Time — Next  week  is  Bicycle 
Week — All  over  the  country  in  every  town 
and  city — The  latest  and  best  and  most 
wonderful  in  the  Bicycle  world  will  be  on 
display. 

Remember  when  you  were  a  boy  how  you 
wanted  a  bicycle  —  wanted  one  more  than 
anything  else  in  all  the  world? 

Take  your  boy  and  hunt  up  the  Dayton 


Bicycle  dealer — Ask  him  to  let  you  see  the 
newest  Dayton  model. 

The  Dayton  Bicycle  is  a  real  playfellow. 
Handsome,  fleet,  dependable.  Best  assurance 
in  the  world  of  a  happy,  healthy  boyhood. 

Made  by  the  makers  of  Davis  Sewing 
Machines  and  the  famous  BlueBird  Elec- 
tric Clothes  Washer  —  a  company  that  has 
been  making  Dayton  Bicycles  for  26  years. 


Write  today  for  the  neiv  book:  "Ho<w  to  Choose  a  Bicycle,** 
and  Dayton  Catalog  No.  47.  Every  boy  ought  to  have  them 


Cycle  Division,  THE  DAVIS  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio 
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(Continued  from  Page  42) 

irt  before.    She  didn't  understand,  of 
•urse.  It  must  all  seem  very  terrifying  to 
sr.  Werfer  hardly  noticed  him. 
"  We'll  give  'em  the  finest  fight  they  ever 
w,"  he  declared.  "Wait  till  Slavinski  gets 
>re  and  takes  hold  of  this  case  of  yours! 
ou'll  see  fur  fly!" 
Miss  Busby  brightened. 
"Do  you  mean  that  he  can  make  them 
ve  me  back  my  place?"   She  spoke  to 
erf  er,  but  her  eyes  appealed  to  Mr.  Flack. 
"No,  and  we  don't  want  them  to — that's 
e  whole  point!   If  they  give  you  back 
mr  job  we've  got  nothing  to  complain 
)out.  It's  the  injustice  of  it  that  we  need 

our  business.    Of  course,  outwardly, 
at's  what  you'll  demand  in  your  suit, 
avinski  will  ask  for  an  injunction  the  first 
ng  to  compel  the  board  to  reinstate  you. 
'11  be  denied  and  he'll  appeal.  That  won't 

any  good  either.  All  these  capitalistic 
turts  are  equally  rotten.  But  the  fight  is 
hat  counts.  By  the  time  Slavinski's 
ayed  his  last  card  every  paper  in  the 
untry  will  be  running  your  name  in  big 
^adlines.  You'll  be  the  heroine  of  the 
hole  party!  Think  of  it!" 
"I — I'd  rather  have  my  place  back,"  said 
[iss  Busby.  "I — I  don't  want  to  have  my 
ime  in  the  papers.  I  don't  understand  at 
1.  Why,  they  talked  to  me  as  if — as  if  I 
ent  round  putting  bombs  under  people!" 
"Don'tmind that,'' said  Werfer.  "That's 
le  regular  capitalistic  trick,  and  you'll  get 
?ed  to  it.  You  can't  expect  anything  but 
[justice,  and  injustice  is  just  what  we 
ant.  Now  here's  the  program:  I've  wired 
lavinski,  and  I  ought  to  hear  from  him  to- 
ght.  When  he  comes  he'll  file  a  suit  in 
our  name  " 

"No,"  said  Miss  Busby  with  a  firmness 
hich  startled  Mr.  Flack,  "not  in  my 
ame.   It's  been  in  the  papers  too  much." 

"But  it  has  to  be  in  your  name,"  per- 
sted  Werfer.  "Don't  you  see  that  if  you 
on't  sue  nobody  can?  You're  the  injured 
arty." 

"Are  you  sure  of  that?"  She  sat  up  a 
ttle  straighter  and  her  eyes  brightened  for 
le  first  time  in  the  interview.  "  Unless  I  do 

nobody  can?" 

"Of  course!  You've  got  to  " 

"Then  I  can  keep  my  name  out  of  the 
apers  if  I  want  to?" 
"Yes,  but  " 

"I'm  going  to  then,"  said  Miss  Busby 
ath  decision.  "I'm  not  going  to  have  peo- 
le  think  I'm  a — an  anarchist.  I've  been 
caching  school  for  twenty-six  years  with- 
ut  a  single  demerit  on  my  record,  and  " 

Mr.  Flack  had  an  idea.  His  sense  of  guilt 
ly  heavily  on  him.  It  had  been  through 
is  agency  that  Miss  Busby's  placid  life  had 
een  so  troubled.  He  realized  dimly  that 
he  was  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  good  revo- 
ltionists  are  made — that  she  never  would 
e.  It  came  to  him  with  a  sudden  force  of 
nderstanding  that  he  didn't  want  her  to  be. 

"I  think  there's  a  way  out  of  it,  Miss 
Jusby,"  he  put  in  quickly.  "You  joined 
heparty  under  a  misunderstanding.  That's 
ny  fault.  I  didn't  make  it  clear  enough  or 
ou'd  never  have  signed." 

"I  never  meant  to  throw  bombs,"  she 
onceded.  "I  thought  it  was  just  a  ques- 
ion  of  voting." 

"Well,  then" — he  silenced  Werfer's  im- 
lending  oration  with  an  imperative  ges- 
ure — '  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  resign  from 
he  party  and  explain  to  the  board  tiiat  you 
lidn't  understand  what  it  stood  for." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  did  that.  I  wrote  out  my  resignation 
n  the  board  room  and  showed  it  to  Mr. 
iorham  himself.  I  told  him  that  I  never 
lid  believe  in  violence." 

Werfer  broke  in  quickly. 

"Oh,  why  did  you  do  that?  It  spoils  our 
vhole  chance!" 

Mr.  Flack  turned  deliberately  upon  him. 

"You  keep  still!"  he  ordered  in  a  tone 
ind  manner  wholly  foreign  to  his  acquaint- 
ince  with  himself.  Ho  emphasized  the 
:ommand  with  a  prolonged  stare,  under 
vhich  Comrade  Werfer's  eyes  wavered  and 
Iroppcd.  Mr.  Hack  addressed  Miss  Busby. 

"Then  they'll  reinstate  you,  of  course." 

"No"  -she  shook  her  head  —  "they  said 
hat  it  didn't  make  any  difference  whether 

resigned  or  not.  I  d  still  be  a  traitor 
it  heart  and  I'd  teach  treason  to  the 
•hildren."  She  controlled  her  voice  with 
m  effort.  "I  wouldn't  —it  isn't  in  thecur- 
ieulum.  In  twenty-six  years  I've  never 
)roken  a  single  rule,  and  " 

Again  Werfer's  enthusiasm  escaped  re- 
itraint. 

"All  the  better!"  he  cried.  "Don't  you 
lee  that  you've  got  a  perfectly  splendid 


case  for  the  courts?  Why,  you  might  even 
win  your  suit!" 

She  turned  her  eyes  helplessly  to  Mr. 
Flack.  Something  in  them  seemed  to  im- 
plore him  to  end  the  debate.  He  faced 
Werfer. 

"  You'd  better  go,  Werfer.  I'll  attend  to 
this." 

Werfer  laughed. 

"You?  When  you've  just  been  advising 
her  to  go  back  on  us.  I  guess  not!  I'll 
stay!" 

Mr.  Flack  heard  his  voice  speaking  as  if 
from  far  spaces;  he  seemed  to  see  himself 
with  the  eye  of  a  neutral,  interested  by- 
stander as  he  took  one  step  closer  to  Werfer 
and  closed  one  hand  tightly. 

"You  get  out  of  here,"  said  Mr.  Flack, 
"or — or  I'll — I'll  soak  you  on  the  nose!" 

He  had  a  sense  of  unreality.  It  couldn't 
possibly  be  C.  Wesley  Flack  who  used  that 
tone  and  gesture  and  those  crude  words. 
Werfer,  strangely  collapsed,  seemed  to  dis- 
solve from  the  picture  like  a  fade-out  on  the 
screen.  Mr.  Flack  found  himself  facing 
Miss  Busby  again. 

"I — I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  thickly. 
"I — I  didn't  mean  to  speak  like  that." 

"I  thought  you  were  really  going  to 
strike  him,"  said  Miss  Busby  faintly.  "I — 
I  sort  of  hoped  you  would." 

Mr.  Flack  stared.  This  was  a  different 
Miss  Busby  too.  An  idea  woke  in  him — a 
monstrous,  impossible  idea,  a  thing  absurd 
even  to  contemplate  and  yet  mysteriously 
enticing.  He  had  a  strange  conviction  of  a 
kind  of  comradeship  quite  unlike  that  of 
the  party,  a  sense  that  he  and  Miss  Busby 
stood  together  against  all  the  world.  And 
there  was,  too,  a  realization  of  a  new  and 
not  unpleasant  responsibility.  It  was  his 
fault  that  she  had  lost  her  place.  He 
owed  her  

"What  are  you  going  to  do  now?"  he 
asked  unsteadily.  "Do  you  expect  to  go 
on  teaching?" 

"  I'm  afraid  I  can't,"  she  said.  "  Nobody 
will  want  me  after  this." 

"But  you'll  have  a  pension  anyway. 
You've  taught  long  enough." 

"No,  they— they  took  that  away  too. 
It's  forfeited  in  case  of  dis-discharge  for 
cause."   She  choked  a  little  on  the  word. 

"Then  what  are  you  going  to  do?"  he 
repeated. 

"I  don't  know  yet.  I  haven't  had  time 
to  think." 

"I  know,"  said  Mr.  Flack  deliberately. 
"I'll  tell  you.  You're  going — you're  going 
to  m-m-marry  me — the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  Do  you  hear?"  He  lifted  his 
voice  threateningly  on  the  final  words;  the 
very  tone  he  had  used  on  Werfer.  He 
stepped  forward,  too,  and  his  hands  were 
tightly  closed.  But  he  saw  that  here  was 
no  need  of  direct  action.  Miss  Busby's 
eyes  seemed  to  enlarge  and  soften. 

"Am  I?"  she  said  faintly.  "Why,  won't 
that  be  nice,  Wesley!" 

Mr.  Flack  started.  The  name  did  some- 
thing to  him — stripped  away  a  husk  of 
withered  years  and  revealed  a  boy,  the  boy 
who  had  taken  prizes  for  speaking  pieces, 
perhaps. 

"You — you  know  my  name!" 

"I  couldn't  help  seeing  it  on  the  news- 
paper you  subscribe  to,"  she  apologized. 

Mr.  Flack  took  another  step  forward. 
"Say  it  again,"  he  said  huskily. 


MR.  FLACK  wore  a  checked  gingham 
apron  and  wielded  a  new  dish  towel, 
with  cross-stitched  initials,  with  which  he 
imparted  a  fine  luster  to  the  warm  glass 
and  china  which  Millie  lifted  from  the 
sudsy  pan  in  the  sink.  She  inspected  the 
results  of  his  labor  while  she  groped  in 
the  pan  for  errant  knives  and  spoons. 

"See  how  much  nicer  they  look  when 
they  aren't  rinsed?  You're  learning  to  do 
them  beautifully,  Wesley." 

Mr.  Flack  accepted  the  tribute  modestly. 
He  rather  prided  himself  on  his  dish  wiping, 
and  enjoyed  it,  as  he  enjoyed  everything 
else  involved  in  this  new  world  of  two 
rooms  and  Millie.  He  watched  her  care- 
fully through  sidling  eyes  and  dropped  his 
towe]  neat  ly  into  the  suds.  ■ 

"There,  I've  soaked  it!"  he  exclaimed. 
"I'll  have  to  get,  a  dry  one,  Millie." 

"Never  mind.  We've  got  plenty,"  she 
said  a  little  eagerly.    "Get  two  or  three." 

Mr.  Flack  smiled  thinly  as  he  wont  into 
the  ot  her  room.  Ho  had  become  adept  at 
such  pretexts  for  drawing  on  the  linen 
chest.  It  hadn't  taken  him  long  to  dis- 
cover how  Millie  loved  to  use  things  out  of 
it.   He  stood  looking  down  at  the  ordered 


piles  of  folded  cloth,  thinking  of  Millie 
making  them  one  by  one  through  twenty- 
six  years  of  empty  evenings,  inventing  new 
decorations  and  refinements  for  pillow  slips 
and  bath  towels  and  dishcloths.  Somehow 
it  hurt  him. 

A  moment  of  quick  compassion  merged 
into  the  sobering  thought  that  just  as  eas- 
ily Mr.  Flack  himself  might  have  traveled 
to  the  journey's  end  without  finding  Millie. 
He'd  always  been  too  busy  to  bother  with 
girls.  A  young  fellow  trying  to  make  good 
in  the  hardware  line  on  half  enough  capital 
couldn't  afford  to  saddle  himself  with  en- 
cumbrances, of  course.  If  any  one  of  those 
experiments  had  succeeded,  perhaps  he'd 
have  had  time  to  marry — and  courage. 
But  it  wouldn't  have  been  Millie  in  that 
case.  The  idea  almost  reconciled  him  to  his 
failure — almost. 

He  shook  his  head  as  he  fumbled  for  the 
dish  towels.  Even  at  fifty-six  there  might 
have  been  a  future  for  C.  Wesley  Flack. 
You  couldn't  ever  be  sure  that  something 
wouldn't  turn  up.  He'd  sacrificed  that  pos- 
sibility in  the  impulsive  moment  when  he'd 
undertaken  to  look  after  Millie.  Not  that 
he  was  sorry.  He'd  have  done  it  again 
more  willingly  than  before.  But  there  was 
Millie  herself  to  consider.  She'd  married  a 
failure.  And  Mr.  Flack  stood  face  to  face 
with  a  new  and  ugly  fear  that  he  had 
never  known  in  the  old  days — the  fear  that 
he  might  not  be  able  to  take  care  of  Millie. 

The  fear  came  back  into  the  kitchenette 
with  him.  The  china  didn't  shine  as 
brightly  somehow.  He  felt  a  new,  fierce  dis- 
content with- the  tiny  cubby-hole  and  the 
table  stove,  the  few  cheap  bits  of  furniture. 
Millie  ought  to  have  a  real  home — a  home 
that  measured  up  to  that  hope  chest  of 
hers.  And  instead  

"What's  troubling  you,  Wesley?" 

Millie  wrung  out  the  dishcloth  and  spread 
it  neatly  on  the  upturned  pan.  She  dried 
her  hands,  and  he  saw  how  pink  and  soft 
they  were  from  the  task.  Millie,  facing  the 
world  with  those  hands — if  anything  hap- 
pened to  him.  She  shook  her  head  at  his 
evasions. 

"Tell  me  about  it.  We're  partners, 
aren't  we?  We've  got  to  share  every- 
thing— troubles  and  all." 

"It's  just  business,"  he  said  as  they  went 
into  the  sitting  room.  "  I  can't  help  worry- 
ing about  the  way  things  run  at  the  store. 
If  this  goes  on  it  won't  be  long  before  the 
creditors  step  in.  I  know  the  signs."  He 
laughed  grimly.  "I  ought  to — I've  seen 
'em  often  enough." 

She  drew  the  story  from  him  deftly. 
Curlow's  obstinate  self-confidence  and  in- 
experience were  getting  the  business  into 
deep  waters  while  Mr.  Flack  looked  on 
helplessly.  "Why  don't  you  tell  him?  You 
know  so  much  more  about  it  " 

"I  can't.  He  won't  take  a  word  from 
me.  If  I  try  to  argue  with  him  it  always 
comes  back  to  my  record,  and  there's  no 
dodging  that.  I'm  a  failure  and  Curlow 
knows  it,  and  if  he  got  sore  at  me  I  don't 
know  where  I'd  ever  get  another  job." 

"With  all  your  experience?"  Millie 
shook  her  head.  "You  don't  do  yourself 
justice,  Wesley." 

"  Experience?  "  Mr.  Flack  gave  the  word 
an  acid  bite.  "Experience  in  failing — 
that's  all  I've  had.  I've  found  out  all  the 
ways  there  are  to  fail  in  the  hardware  busi- 
ness, I  guess.  But  I  never  found  out  the 
way  to  succeed  at  it.  That's  the  whole 
trouble." 

Millie  smiled  indulgently.  The  look 
made  him  think  of  his  mother.  He  could 
remember  her  looking  at  him  like  that. 

"Knowledge  is  knowledge,"  she  told 
him.  "It  doesn't  matter  how  it's  gained  so 
long  as  you  have  it.  If  you've  learned  what 
not  to  do  you've  learned  more  than  half 
the  lesson.  And  Mr.  Curlow  needs  just 
exactly  that  knowledge,  doesn't  he?  His 
ideas  aren't  all  bad,  are  they?" 

Mr.  Flack  conceded  some  exceptions. 

"But  he  only  hits  it  right  now  and  then, 
and  ho  hits  it  wrong  every  day." 

Millie  smiled  triumphantly. 

"You  know  when  he's  going  to  hit  it 
wrong,  don't  you?" 

"Yes;  that's  the  worst  of  it.  I  have  to 
sit  there  and  watch  him  do  the  same  fool 
trick  that  broke  mo  twenty  years  ago  and 
never  say  a  word  against  it.  Ho  goes  right 
up  in  the  air  unless  1  agree  wit  h  him." 

"And  you  think  he'll  fail  if  ho  keeps  on?" 

"I'll  give  him  six  months  more,"  said 
Mr.  Flack.  "Then  I'll  bo  looking  for  an- 
ot  her  iob    and  ho  will  he." 

Millie  nodded. 

"Then  it  doesn't  matter  ho  much,  does 
it,  if  he  gets  angry  at  you  now?  It  will  come 


makes  pitted,  worn 
timer  shells  run 
like  new 

Sooner  or  later  timer  shells 
become  worn  and  pitted — 
then  your  Ford  "misses," 
and  is  hard  to  start,  for  the 
ridges  and  pits  cause  the 
roller  to  jump  away  from 
the  contacts.  That's  the 
time  to  install  a 

i ;:;/:;..  ~  

Timer  Unit  for  Fords 

The  Never-fail  roller  can't  leave 
the  track — can't  be  jarred  away 
by  bumps  in  the  road  or  pits  in 
the  shell.  Its  strong,  straight 
thrust  insures  constant  contact, 
and  a  fat,  hot  spark  all  the  time. 
With  the  Never-fail  you  can  use 
the  pitted,  worn  shells  that  you 
used  to  throw  away — get  double 
service  from  each  shell.  By  put- 
ting the  Never-fail  in  a  new  shell, 
you  protect  it  against  pitting,  and 
bring  increased  comfort  to  your- 
self in  easier  starting  and  smoother 
running. 

The  Never-fail  Timer  Unit  fits 
any  standard  type  shell.  Just  re- 
move your  present  brush  and  in- 
sert the  Never-fail  Unit.  All 
wearing  parts  are  of  hardened 
steel.  Guaranteed  to  give  satis- 
faction or  your  fifty  cents  will  be 
refunded. 


NEVER-FAIL 

Carburetor  for  Fords 


is  another  big  invest- 
ment in  Ford  comfort 
and  economy.  It  brings 
more  power —easy  start- 
ing— smooth  running — 
smooth  and  quick  accel- 
eration—freedom from 
carburetor  troubles  — 
real  Has  economy,  for 
only  ten  dollars.  And 
it's  absolutely  guaran- 
teed. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  these  Never-fail  prod- 
ucts. If  he  doesn't  carry  them,  do  not  ac- 
cept substitutes.  Send  us  his  name  and 
fifty  cents  for  the  Timet  Unit,  or  ten  dollan 
for  the  Carburetor,  and  we'll  send  them 
postpaid. 

Never-fail  Carburetor  Company 
200  Jackson  Ave., 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
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€om  EngineT^oom 
to  Living  Roo 


EVERY  valve,  large  or  small,  has  the 
'same  function:  to  control  the  flow 
of  steam,  water,  air,  gas,  oil,  or  other 
vapors  and  liquids.  Theright  valve  assures 
safety  and  satisfaction  in  the  power  plant; 
comfort  and  convenience  in  the  home. 

Jenkins  Valves  arerigkt — kept  so  by  the 
high  manufacturing  standard  maintained 
by  Jenkins  Bros,  today,  as  it  has  been 
for  more  than  56  years. 

And  Jenkins  standard  means:  correct 
design  for  each  service;  the  use  of  more 
and  the  best  metals;  perfect  castings, 
accurately  machined;  a  thoroughness  of 
manufacture  carried  to  the  minutest  de- 
tail; and  rigid  tests  that  prove  each  valve 
perfect  before  it  leaves  our  factory. 

Jenkins  Valves  are  heavier  and  so  pro- 
portioned that  they  remain  dependable 
in  the  severest  as  well  as  the  average ' 
service.  They  are  made  of  brass,  iron, 
and  steel  in  standard,  medium,  and  extra 
heavy  patterns  for  all  requirements. 

Jenkins  Valves,  sold  by  supply  houses 
everywhere,  are  known  by  the  "Jenkins 
Diamond  Mark"  and  the  signature  cast 
on  the  body — demand  this  identification. 


Write 


us 


All  users  of  valves  are  invited  to  write 
for  data  on  the  valves  in  which  they  are 
interested.  Manufacturers  who  incor- 
porate valves  in  their  products  may  freely 
call  upon  us  for  active  cooperation. 
Home  owners  will  find  helpful  informa- 
tion in  our  special  booklets  on  Plumbing 
and  Heating  Valves  for  the  home. 


JENKINS  BROS. 

80  White  Street  New  York 

524  Atlantic  Avenue  Boston 

133  No.  Seventh  Street.  .  .  Philadelphia 
646  Washington  Boulevard  .  .  .  Chicago 

JENKINS  BROS.,  LIMITED 

Montreal,  Canada  London,  England 


FACTORIES : 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Montreal.  Canada 
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to  the  same  thing  in  six  months  unless  he 
changes  his  policy,  won't  it?" 

"That's  what's  driving  me  crazy,"  said 
Mr.  Flack.  "I  wouldn't  mind  if  it  wasn't 
for  you.  But  when  I  think  of  what  it  would 
mean  " 

"  Wesley,  I  want  you  to  have  it  out  with 
him  to-morrow.  If  he  loses  his  temper  and 
discharges  you,  we'll  manage  somehow,  just 
as  we'll  have  to  manage  if  he  goes  bank- 
rupt. And  it's  really  your  duty  to  give  him 
the  benefit  of  what  you  know.  It's  disloyal 
if  you  don't  warn  him." 

She  stood  her  ground  with  a  soft  obsti- 
nacy against  which  no  argument  of  Mr. 
Flack's  could  make  progress.  At  breakfast 
she  wrung  a  promise  from  him  and  sent 
him  off  to  the  store  under  an  obligation 
which  oppressed  and  relieved  him  at  once. 

He'd  very  probably  lose  his  job  before 
the  day  was  over,  but  at  least  he'd  know 
the  worst  and  be  done  with  it  instead  of 
worrying  about  the  future.  And  he  felt  the 
force  of  Millie's  reasoning.  It  was  better 
to  be  out  of  a  job  while  he  still  had  some- 
thing left  of  his  savings  and  while  he  was 
in  good  health  than  to  risk  waiting  until 
one  or  both  of  these  assets  had  been  lost. 
His  head  was  up  as  he  went  through  the 
morning  routine. 

He  knew  what  he  was  going  to  say,  and 
the  words  already  had  a  certain  antici- 
patory savor  on  his  tongue. 

He  saw  that  young  Curlow  was  in  bad 
humor  when  he  arrived.  Curlow  barely 
grunted  a  response  to  Mr.  Flack's  good 
morning  and  marched  straight  back  to  the 
office,  scowling.  The  storm  signals  had  the 
effect  of  stiffening  Mr.  Flack's  spine.  He 
was  angry  enough  at  the  rebuff  to  have  a 
little  extra  courage.  He  followed  Curlow 
resolutely. 

"I've  held  my  tongue  as  long  as  I  can, 
Mr.  Curlow.  I've  stood  back  and  watched 
you  try  one  losing  scheme  after  another, 
when  I  knew  all  the  time  that  they  were 
sure  losers.  Every  time  I've  tried  to  warn 
you  you've  shut  me  up  sharp.  Now  I'm 
going  to  tell  you  a  few  things  you  need  to 
hear,  and  then  you  can  fire  me  as  quick 
as  you  like — but  you'll  listen  first." 

Curlow  stared  blankly. 

"I  thought  this  town  was  pretty  dry,"  he 
began,  but  Mr.  Flack  waved  an  imperative 
hand. 

"You  think  I'm  a  failure,  and  I  am. 
But  I've  learned  something  every  time  I 
fell  down.  I  learned  not  to  overstock  when 
I  was  twenty-five.  It  cost  me  seven  years' 
savings  to  learn  it.  I  learned  right  then  to 
buy  according  to  my  sales  records  and  not 
by  guesswork  or  because  I  liked  a  drum- 
mer. You  haven't  learned  that  yet.  Only 
yesterday  you  gave  an  order  for  more  lawn 
mowers  than  we've  sold  in  two  years  just 
because  the  salesman  rubbed  you  the  right 
way." 

"You  know  a  lot  that  isn't  so,  Flack.  I 
bought  those  mowers  because  I  got  an 
extra  ten  off." 

"Yes,  and  you'll  have  capital  tied  up  in 
them  for  the  next  three  years — capital  you 
ought  to  be  turning  over  three  or  four  times 
a  year.  That's  another  thing  I  learned, 
Curlow — turnover.  You  can  learn  it  the 
same  way  I  did  if  you  like,  or  you  can 
believe  somebody  who's  paid  for  the  knowl- 
edge. The  quickest  way  to  go  broke  in  this 
business  is  to  tie  up  money  in  surplus  stock — 
and  you're  doing  it  with  both  hands." 

There  was  an  extraordinary  satisfaction 
in  omitting  the  respectful  Mister.  C.  Wes- 
ley Flack  felt  himself  suddenly  superior  to 
the  young  fellow  at  the  desk.  He  wagged 
a  lean  finger  at  him. 

"There's  another  way  almost  as  quick. 
I  learned  that  one,  too,  and  you're  on  your 
way  to  learn  it.  Go  into  something  outside 
your  business — put  some  money  into  an 
invention  maybe,  or  speculate  a  bit  in  real 
estate.  It's  a  sure-fire  way  to  go  broke. 
And  you're  all  set  to  invest  in  that  patent 
motor  lock  that  McAllister's  trying  to  float. 
Every  dollar  you  put  into  it  is  just  so  much 
more  weight  on  the  neck  of  this  business. 
Where  your  money  is,  there  your  mind  is 
every  time.  I  backed  a  nonrefillable  bottle 
in  1902  with  money  that  ought  to  have 
gone  on  the  jobbers'  bills.  The  bottle  was 
all  right,  but  it  closed  me  up  just  the  same." 

"I  don't  know  what  you're  getting  at, 
Flack.  I  pay  you  to  sell  goods  over  the 
counter  and  keep  books.  When  I  want  a 
lecture  on  my  business  I'm  able  to  ask 
for  it." 

"That's  just  where  you're  wrong.  You 
don't  know  that!  You  don't  know  even 
what  I  know  about  this  business — and 
that's  mainly  just  this:  I  don't  know  it 
all!" 


"Go  on — get  it  all  off  your  chest  while 
you're  at  it ! "  Curlow  snapped  his  watch 
and  leaned  back. 

"You  buy  too  much  always,"  said  Mr. 
Flack,  "but  you  buy  the  wrong  goods  too! 
You  get  interested  in  a  novelty  and  your 
interest  runs  away  with  your  judgment. 
There's  no  novelty  in  the  good  old  staple 
lines  and  you  buy  them  with  your  eyes 
shut.  Any  drummer  with  a  new  idea  can 
walk  out  of  here  with  an  order,  and  you  have 
to  educate  the  trade  to  buy  it — usually  by 
slashing  the  price  below  cost." 

"I'm  up  to  date,"  admitted  Curlow.  "I 
run  a  modern  store." 

"Yes,  and  you're  paying  for  the  privi- 
lege. I  keep  your  books.  I  know  what  we 
owe  right  now,  and  I  know  as  well  as  you 
do  that  the  bills  have  got  to  be  met  out  of 
your  private  funds.  There's  no  chance  that 
the  store  can  meet  them.  Any  day  now 
you'll  be  getting  a  visit  from  some  keen 
fellow  like  McKane,  of  Crawford  &  Bliss. 
He  knows  the  signs  all  right,  and  he'll  talk 
to  you  a  whole  lot  worse  than  I  have.  I 
know!  I've  heard  him  more  than  once." 

"Have  it  your  own  way,"  said  Curlow. 
"What  gets  me  is  where  you're  heading.  I 
don't  see  what  all  this  riot  is  going  to  get 
you,  Flack." 

"I'm  trying  to  save  my  job,  that's  all! 
I've  got  a  stake  in  this  business  myself, 
even  if  I'm  only  on  the  pay  roll.  When 
they  close  you  up  they'll  close  me  out,  and 
I've  got  a  wife  to  take  care  of.  I  can't 
afford  to  sit  tight  and  watch  my  job  go  out 
from  under  me  when  I  know  exactly  how  to 
prevent  it.  I  don't  expect  to  convince  you. 
I  wouldn't  have  listened  to  an  old-timer 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  any  more  than 
you'll  listen  now,  but  I'm  doing  my  best  at 
any  rate." 

He  turned  abruptly  and  stalked  out  to 
the  counter,  breathing  hard.  The  sound  of 
the  opening  door  was  enough  to  interrupt 
any  conversation.  Customers  were  too  im- 
portant these  days. 

But  it  was  not  a  customer  who  faced  him 
this  time  across  the  pocketknife  show  case. 
He  felt  the  old  half-guilty  tremor  in  his 
knees  as  he  met  the  level  gaze  of  Mr. 
Michael  McKane,  chief  credit  man  for 
Crawford  &  Bliss. 

"Hello  there,  Flack!  I  wondered  what 
had  become  of  you.  Haven't  seen  you  for 
quite  a  while,  have  I?"  He  shook  hands 
amiably.  Mr.  Flack's  mood  lifted.  After 
all,  McKane  wasn't  here  to  talk  to  C.  Wes- 
ley Flack.  There  was  consolation  in  that, 
even  though  the  visit  spelled  that  disaster 
which  he  had  not  expected  for  six  months 
at  least.  McKane  could  make  a  fellow  feel 
mighty  cheap  without  ever  lifting  his  voice. 

"  Curlow  here?  "  McKane  sobered.  Mr. 
Flack  gestured  silently  toward  the  parti- 
tion. He  was  suddenly  sorry  for  Curlow. 
He  remembered  the  first  time  this  thing 
had  happened  to  C.  Wesley  Flack.  He  was 
so  sorry  for  Curlow  that  he  forgot  to  be 
sorry  for  himself  and  for  Millie.  He  stopped 
the  credit  man  in  the  act  of  turning. 

"Go  easy  on  him,  Mr.  McKane.  He's 
young  and  he's  got  a  lot  to  learn,  but  there's 
good  stuff  in  him.  He's  full  of  ideas- 
original  ones.  He's  got  the  makings  of  a 
first-class  merchant  if  he  gets  a  chance  to 
learn  a  little.  All  he  needs  is  experience, 
and  he's  getting  it.  He's  not  like  me.  I 
never  was  good  at  thinking  up  new  schemes. 
Don't  be  too  hard  on  him." 

McKane  seemed  to  reflect. 

"What's  your  interest  here,  Flack?" 

Mr.  Flack  spread  his  hands. 

"I'm  clerking  for  him  and  keeping  the 
books — that's  all." 

"Why  don't  you  back  him  in  a  corner 
and  talk  to  him  like  an  uncle?"  said 
McKane.  "  You  ought  to  know  better  than 
to  let  him  go  crazy  every  time  a  salesman 
drops  in." 

"I'm  going  to  after  this,"  said  Mr. 
Flack.  "That  is,  if  I  stay  with  him.  The 
fact  is,  I  rather  pitched  into  him  just  now, 
and  I  don't  know  how  he'll  take  it.  After 
all,  I'm  working  for  him,  you  know,  and  a 
young  fellow  likes  to  feel  big."  He  had 
a  sudden  inspiration.  "You  tell  him  to 
listen  to  me,"  he  urged.  "He's  bound  to 
pay  attention  to  what  you  say.  If  you  tell 
him  " 

McKane  chuckled. 

"I'll  tell  him  all  right.  You  wait,  Flack." 

He  marched  back  toward  the  partition 
with  the  step  and  carriage  of  the  man  who 
knows  he  holds  a  whip.  Mr.  Flack's  eyes 
followed  him  wistfully.  It  would  be  a  fine 
thing  to  be  able  to  walk  like  that,  he 
thought.  A  man  who  could  walk  that  way 
would  deserve  a  wife  like  Millie.  A  clawing 

(Concluded  on  Page  48) 
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^Bhe  Most  Beautiful  Car  in/lmerica 


Master  of  the  Highway 


The  owner  of  a  Paige  6-66  model  is,  in- 
deed, Master  of  the  Highway.  He  drives 
with  the  serene  confidence  and  tolerant 
good  nature  of  the  true  sportsman. 

For  his  car  is  the  speed  marvel  of  modern 
times — a  car  that  the  sporting  world  has 
tested  andofficiallyproclaimedchampion. 
The  world's  stock  car  record  for  speed 
now  belongs  to  Paige — and  Paige  alone. 

When  our  "  Daytona  6-66"  model  thun- 
dered down  the  beach  at  102.8  miles  per 
hour,  it  proved  itself  not  only  a  marvel- 
ously  fast  car,  but  a  superlatively^^  car. 
Only  giant  strength  and  endurance  could 
survive  such  a  heroic  test. 

So  these  are  the  qualities  that  you  will 


find  in  any  Paige  6-66.  Because  they 
were  fine  enough  to  win  a  world's 
championship,  it  must  follow  they  are 
fine  enough  for  all  amateur  demands — in 
years  of  service. 

All  this — and  more — you  can  establish 
for  yourself.  We  invite  you  to  take  one 
thorough  demonstration  behind  the  ex- 
clusive 6-66  motor  and  make  a  record  of 
the  tests.  Then  ride  in  any  other  car — 
at  any  price  —  and  compare  the  results. 

We  do  not  urge  you  to  buy  the  Paige 
because  of  its  very  great  advantage  in  cost. 
We  urge  you  to  buy  it  because — irrespec- 
tive of  cost — it  offers  all  that  any  man 
can  require  in  luxurious  and  strictly 
modern  motoring. 
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As  used  on 
Hospital  Floors 


The  Sanitary 
Floor  Covering 

ri  1HIS  is  the  floor  covering  for 
M  floors  that  must  be  clean  and 
kept  clean. 

Koverflor  is  floor  covering  in 
liquid  form.  It  covers  the  floor  per- 
fectly, forming  a  sanitary,  tile-like 
surface  of  unusual  lasting  qualities. 

For  Wood  or  Cement 
Floors,  Inside  or  Outside 

Water  cannot  affect  it,  weather  does 
not  harm  it.  It  is  alkali-proof,  lime- 
proof —  impervious  to  the  action  of 
oil  or  grease. 

Koverflor  was  created  to  protect  hos- 
pital, porch,  school,  office,  factory,  kitchen, 
cellar,  hallway,  garage  and  basement  floors 
and  all  other  wood  or  cement  floor  sur- 
faces, indoors  or  outdoors,  including 
steamship  and  boat  decks. 

Hardware  and  paint  dealers  sell  Kover- 
flor. Ask_yo«r  dealer  for  it,  or  send  us  his 
name  and  receive  the  Koverflor  Sam- 
ple Book. 

Standard  Varnish  Works 

Manufacturers  of 
Elastica  Varnishes  Satinette  Enamel 

Kwickwork  Auto  Finishes,  etc. 

90  West  Street  New  York  City 

5;  Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
506  Oakland  Ave., S.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Foreign  Branchei:  London,  Paris,  Melbourne 

Standard-Cooper  Bell  Co. 

1600  Federal  Street  Chicago,  111. 


(Concluded  from  Page  46) 

anxiety  which  he  had  hardly  noticed  sud- 
denly stopped.  He  needn't  be  afraid  about 
the  job  just  yet.  McKane  would  fix  that 
up.  He  and  Millie  wouldn't  have  to  face 
trouble  to-night.  That  was  something.  He 
heard  voices  beyond  the  partition,  but  no 
words.  McKane  did  most  of  the  talking, 
he  observed.  Young  Curlow  would  have  to 
take  it  from  him — the  way  his  account  stood 
with  Crawford  &  Bliss. 

He  waited  absently  on  two  or  three  cus- 
tomers, his  mind  on  the  interview  going  on 
back  in  the  office.  Presently  he  heard  his 
name  and  turned.  McKane,  grinning  a 
little,  stood  in  the  doorway. 

"Come  back  here,  Mr.  Flack.  We've  got 
something  to  talk  over  with  you." 

Mr.  Flack  complied,  wondering  why 
McKane  had  seen  fit  to  dignify  him  with 
that  prefix. 

"Millie,  Millie!" 

C.  Wesley  Flack's  voice  lifted  and  shook 
as  he  opened  the  door.  He  saw  Millie  sit- 
ting under  the  gaslight.  She  was  sewing, 
just  as  he  had  seen  her  in  the  old  days,  back 
at  Mrs.  Folsom's.  Only  now  she  was  darn- 
ing a  gray  woolen  sock.  Somehow,  as  he 
paused  on  the  threshold,  this  made  a 
tremendous  difference — all  the  difference  in 
the  world. 

"Millie,  they — they've  made  me  a  part- 
ner! You  were  absolutely  right!  McKane — 
the  credit  man  for  the  biggest  jobbing  house 
in  the  East — told  young  Curlow  just  exactly 
what  you  told  me  last  night.  They  gave 
him  his  choice  of  assigning  or  taking  me  in 
with  him.  Think  of  it!" 


paw  their  way  to  feed.  Each  year  they  grow 
a  new  set  of  horns,  which  attain  several 
feet  in  length  in  a  few  months. 

The  reindeer  as  a  draft  animal  pulling  a 
sled  is  particularly  adapted  to  long-distance 
travel,  for  it  will  find  its  own  food,  which 
of  course  is  not  true  of  the  arctic  dogs.  In 
a  recent  contest  in  Alaska  two  reindeer 
pulling  a  sled  and  driver  made  ten  miles  in 
less  than  twenty-eight  minutes.  Some 
authorities  insist  the  animals  possess  a 
sixth  sense — a  wonderful  power  of  orienta- 
tion— which  guides  them  back  to  their 
range  from  any  point  to  which  they  are 
taken.  In  this  one  particular  their  instinct 
resembles  that  of  the  carrier  pigeon. 

They  have  olfactory  powers  that  enable 
them  to  detect  mosses  buried  deep  under 
the  snow.  The  arctic  regions,  that  are  fre- 
quently barren  of  trees,  still  grow  a  tre- 
mendous forage  crop.  The  reindeer  live  on 
the  arctic  grasses,  shrubs  and  other  vege- 
tation in  the  summer,  and  subsist  on  the 
reindeer  moss  in  the  winter.  There  is  more 
summer  range  than  winter  range,  and  con- 
sequently it  is  the  size  of  the  latter  that 
limits  the  number  of  animals  any  region 
will  support. 

Reindeer  meat  is  fine-grained,  and  is 
midway  between  beef  and  mutton  in  taste. 
It  is  not  gamy  in  flavor  and  should  not  be 
classed  as  venison.  In  a  number  of  states 
there  are  game  laws  forbidding  the  sale  of 
venison  between  January  and  September, 
and  some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
introducing  reindeer  meat  into  certain  com- 
munities. Recent  rulings  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  sections  have  definitely 
established  the  distinction  between  the 
meat  of  the  reindeer,  a  domestic  animal 
that  is  regularly  herded  and  cared  for,  and 
the  meat  of  game  animals,  that  run  wild 
and  are  hunted  for  sport.  Heretofore  we 
have  had  a  rather  curious  anomaly.  On 
one  hand  has  been  the  Government  foster- 
ing a  new  industry,  and  on  the  other  hand 
we  have  witnessed  the  laws  of  the  land 
forbidding  the  sale  of  the  product  of  that 
new  industry.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  propriety  of  admitting  reindeer  meat 
to  all  our  markets  during  the  closed  game 
season.  It  will  be  necessary,  of  course,  to 
guard  against  the  sale  of  deer  meat  under 
the  guise  of  reindeer  meat. 

As  now  conducted  in  Alaska  the  rein- 
deer business  is  carried  on  under  strict 
governmental  supervision.  Only  the  male 
animals  are  killed  for  market.  The  steers 
are  butchered  in  their  third  year.  The 
average  life  of  reindeer  is  fifteen  years.  As 
a  general  rule  the  herds  double  in  three 
years.  Ownership  of  the  animals  is  indi- 
cated by  a  slit  or  other  mark  in  the'  ear. 
The  meat  is  shipped  frozen  from  coldr 
storage  plants  located  in  the  vicinity  of 


"Oh,  Wesley,  isn't  that  nice?"  Millie's 
smile  seemed  to  envelop  him  with  the  soft 
warmth  he  found  in  her  quiet  voice.  "I 
knew  they'd  appreciate  you  sooner  or  later. ' ' 
She  seemed  to  remember  something.  Her 
tone  changed.  "  Mr.  Werfer's  been  waiting 
to  see  you,  Wesley." 

Mr.  Flack  whirled  toward  the  window. 
He  hadn't  seen  Werfer  since  that  unforget- 
able  occasion  when  he  had  offered  direct 
action.  To  find  the  man  here  at  this 
climactic  moment  was  both  irritating  and 
gratifying.  He  was  glad  that  Werfer  should 
know  of  his  triumph,  but  he  resented  the 
intrusion  all  the  more  because  of  this. 

"Well,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  challenge, 
"what  do  you  want?  " 

Werfer's  luxuriant  whiskers  seemed  to 
crinkle  with  the  fervor  of  his  friendliness. 

"  I  just  dropped  in  as  I  was  passing,  com- 
rade. There's  a  small  assessment — the 
propaganda  committee,  you  know  " 

The  term  jarred  suddenly  on  Mr.  Flack's 
accustomed  ear. 

Who  was  this  propaganda  committee,  to 
be  levying  assessments  on  C.  Wesley  Flack, 
equal  partner  in  the  firm  of  Curlow  &  Flack, 
husband  of  Millie  Flack? 

"Of  course,  now  that  things  are  better 
with  you,  you'll  be  doing  more  for  the 
cause,"  insinuated  Werfer  with  an  eloquent 
wave  of  the  persistently  unclean  hands. 
"We're  all  comrades  together,  and  the 
strong  among  us  shall  help  the  weak.  That 
is  the  true  spirit  of  the  commune,  of  course." 

Mr.  Flack  scowled.  He  realized  with  a 
sudden  utter  positivity  that  he  had  no  de- 
sire to  carry  Comrade  Werfer  on  his  shoul- 
ders, even  though  those  shoulders  had 


(Concluded  from  Page  30) 

Nome.  Right  here,  as  a  commentary  on 
the  size  of  Alaska,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Nome  is  farther  west  than  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
distance  between  extreme  points  in  Alaska 
is  greater  than  the  distance  from  Cuba  to 
Newfoundland. 

The  production  costs  in  raising  reindeer 
meat  are  comparatively  low.  The  cost  of 
an  adult  reindeer  on  the  hoof  is  from  ten  to 
twenty  dollars.  The  herders  receive  from 
$600  to  $2100  a  year  and  butchering  ex- 
penses average  $1.25  a  head.  The  high 
costs  are  those  connected  with  the  handling 
and  transportation  of  reindeer  carcasses. 
For  instance,  the  freight  charge  on  reindeer 
meat  from  Nome  to  Minneapolis  is  $140  a 
ton,  or  seven  cents  a  pound.  The  trans- 
portation of  similar  meat  from  Norway  or 
Sweden  by  boat  to  New  York  costs  four 
cents  a  pound.  When  the  American  rein- 
deer industry  succeeds  in  developing  a  mar- 
ket for  its  product  in  the  various  states, 
especially  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  it  is 
likely  that  reindeer  meat  from  Scandinavia 
will  be  offered  in  competition  with  the 
Alaskan  product. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  evi- 
dently been  impressed  by  the  progress  of 
reindeer  raising  in  Alaska  and  is  taking 
steps  to  establish  big  herds  on  the  vast 
plains  of  Northern  Canada.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  Dominion  containsnearly  1,000 ,000 
square  miles  of  land  which  will  afford  good 
grazing  for  reindeer  and  musk  ox,  and  yet 
could  never  be  utilized  for  any  kind  of 
farming.  The  Government  of  Canada  has 
granted  a  large  area  in  Baffin  Land  for  rein- 
deer grazing,  and  agents  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  are  now  in  Norway  pur- 
chasing reindeer  for  importation  into  this 
region. 

The  Canadians  propose  to  spend  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  in  thus 
reclaiming  the  arctic  wastes  of  their  north- 
ern territory.  If  Alaska  will  eventually 
support  5,000,000  reindeer  it  is  likely  that 
Canada  will  provide  natural  forage  for  five 
times  that  number. 

There  is  also  the  possibility  that  reindeer 
may  be  introduced  successfully  in  Minne- 
sota, Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  At  any 
rate,  the  game  commissioners  of  these  states 
are  investigating  the  matter  to  determine 
if  reindeer  will  thrive  in  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts along  our  northern  frontier.  Caribou 
are  found  in  these  states,  and  this  lends 
hope  to  the  belief  that  reindeer  can  be 
maintained  there. 

The  Federal  investigations  being  con- 
ducted by  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Bio- 
logical Survey  with  respect  to  reindeer  are 
benefiting  the  new  industry  immeasurably. 
The  worst  pest  of  the  reindeer  is  an  insect 
known  as  the  warble  fly,  which  so  worries 


mysteriously  widened  and  straightened 
since  this  morning.  Behind  Werfer  he  vis- 
ualized the  others,  the  people  who  voted 
the  assessments,  people  like  Werfer,  with 
Werfer's  kind  of  hands — hands  which 
couldn't  and  wouldn't  earn  partnerships  in 
hardware  stores,  hands  which  were  held  out 
for  those  little  assessments. 

"Not  a  cent!"  said  Mr.  Flack.  "I'm 
through!" 

Comrade  Werfer  was  pained,  incredulous, 
persuasive.  Mr.  Flack's  determination 
stiffened  under  his  gesticulations. 

"Not  a  cent,"  he  repeated,  "now  or  ever ! 
I'm  through!" 

Werfer's  manner  changed. 

"  So  that's  it !  You  were  one  of  us  when 
you  were  weak  and  poor  and  oppressed. 
You  turn  your  back  on  your  starving  broth- 
ers now  that  your  own  fingers  are  in  the 
gold  bags  of  capital! 

"  For  the  thirty  dirty  pieces  of  silver  you 
betray  us !  You  will  fatten  on  our  toil  like 
the  rest!" 

"Anyway,  you  won't  get  fat  on  mine," 
said  Mr.  Flack.  "That's  final!" 

"Look  out,  then!  I  warn  you  now  that 
our  day  is  coming  and  yours  is  going.  When 
we  of  the  masses  rise  and  crush  the  tyranny 
of  capital,  you — the  traitor — will  get 
less  mercy  than  the  enemy.  The  com- 
mune  " 

Mr.  Flack  caught  at  the  word,  a  sharp 
light  breaking  in  on  his  mind  as  he  saw 
Millie's  hands,  still  holding  the  darning 
ball,  the  gray  sock. 

"Commune?"  He  laughed.  "What  do 
you  know  about  communes?  You  aren't 
married ! " 


the  animals  that  they  are  stunted  in  growth. 
This  fly  buzzes  about  the  herd,  now  and 
again  lighting  on  one  of  the  animals  and 
depositing  its  eggs  in  the  hair  on  the  backs 
and  flanks  of  the  reindeer.  The  eggs  hatch 
and  the  worms  burrow  into  the  hide,  where 
they  lie  and  grow  all  winter,  coming  out  in 
the  spring  and  developing  into  another  fly. 
The  action  of  this  parasite  perforates  the 
hide  and  destroys  its  value  for  commercial 
purposes.  But  the  injury  to  the  hide  of  the 
reindeer  is  a  less  serious  matter  than  the 
effect  of  the  warble  fly  on  the  health  and 
growth  of  the  animals  through  preventing 
them  from  resting  and  feeding  in  peace. 
The  scientists  of  the  Government  are  mak- 
ing progress  that  will  likely  eliminate  the 
fly  pest. 

Then  there  are  the  experiments  that  aim 
to  double  the  weight  of  the  present  type  of 
reindeer  in  Alaska  by  crossing  the  animals 
with  the  wild  caribou.  If  this  effort  even- 
tually proves  successful — and  the  outlook 
is  bright — the  result  will  be  an  increase  in  . 
the  weight  of  reindeer  of  no  less  than  a 
hundred  pounds  per  animal. 

The  reindeer  industry,  like  most  new 
businesses,  is  surrounded  by  unsolved 
problems.  There  are  many  valuable  by- 
products, which  are  not  now  obtained  in  the 
rather  crude  processes  employed.  The  hides 
make  fine  leather,  but  at  present  bring  only 
about  four  dollars  a  skin.  They  sell  for  more 
in  Alaska  than  they  do  in  the  States,  because 
the  reindeer  skins  constitute  the  most  satis- 
factory material  for  making  arctic  gar- 
ments. 

The  animals  also  give  milk,  but  just  now 
the  herds  are  not  distributed  to  obtain  this 
product.  The  question  concerning  how 
many  acres  are  necessary  to  sustain  one 
reindeer  is  also  important  and  must  be 
answered  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Alaska  half  of 
the  population  are  now  engaged  in  herding 
and  handling  reindeer.  The  natives  have 
been  raised  from  a  primitive  to  a  pastoral 
stage — from  the  uncertain  business  of  hunt- 
ing to  the  permanent  pursuit  of  stock 
raising.  It  is  the  only  industry  that  will 
reclaim  these  arctic  barrens  and  that  can 
maintain  a  stabilized  population  on  our 
most  northerly  areas. 

Without  the  reindeer  a  large  part  of 
Alaska  would  remain  permanently  an  un- 
productive ice-bound  desert.  With  these 
animals  the  region  will  develop  an  industry 
employing  thousands  of  people  and  adding 
millions  of  dollars  annually  to  the  nation's 
wealth. 

In  the  words  of  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Lane:  "The  importation  of  rein- 
deer was  the  one  constructive  thing  that 
the  Government  has  done  for  Alaska  in 
nearly  fifty  years." 
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Die  Charm  of  \bur  Smile 
Is  in  Your  Teeth 


With  the  sparkle  of 
clean  white  teeth  missing 
from  the  mouth  of  the 
mask,  the  joy  and  the 
charm  of  the  smile  are 
gone.  The  slightest  con- 
traction of  lips  to  hide 
teeth  that  are  not  white 
and  clean  destroys  the 
charm  of  a  natural  smile. 

If  your  teeth  are  sub- 
ject to  decay,  look  to  the 
cause.  Perhaps  it  is  "Acid- 
Mouth,"  the  condition  re- 


sponsible for  so  many  bad, 
ugly,  painful  teeth.  Pebeco 
Tooth  Paste  will  cleanse 
and  whiten  the  teeth  and 
counteract  "Acid-Mouth." 
Regular  use  of  Pebeco, 
night  and  morning,  will 
help  you  keep  your  teeth 
and  gums  fresh  and 
healthy,  and  tend  to  check 
the  destructive  work  of 
"Acid-Mouth." 

If  you  have  never  used 
Pebeco,  give  it  a  trial. 


LKHN  &  FINK,  Inc. 

635  (ireenwich  Street        New  York 
Canadian  Ancnt.:  Harold  F.  Ritchie  ft  Co.,  I.imittd.  Ifl  McCaul  St.,  Toronto 

Also  makers  of  I.  y so  I  Disinfectant,  I. ysol  Shaving  Cream,  and  Lysol  Toilet  Soaf> 


Send  for  Free  Litmus  Test  Papers 
and  10 -Day  Trial  Tube  of  Pebeco 

Nineteen  out  of  twenty  people  arc  said  to 
have  "Acid-Mouth."  Here  is  a  way  to  find 
out  the  condition  of  your  mouth:  Moisten  a 
blue  Litmus  Test  Pupcr  on  your  tongue.  If 
it  turns  pink,  you  have  "Acid-Mouth,"  the 
condition  that  causes  so  much  tooth  decay. 
Now  brush  your  teeth  and  gums  thoroughly 
with  Pebeco.  Place  another  Litmus  Test 
Paper  on  your  tongue.  It  will  not  change 
color,  proving  that  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  lends 
to  counteract  "Acid  Mouth." 

Just  send  your  name  on  a  postcard  for  the 
Litmus  Test  Papers  and  10  Day  Trial  Tube 
of  Pebeco.     We  will  gladly  mail  both,  free. 
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There  is  much  to  be  said 

for  the  old-fashioned  cookery  flavors 


The  natural  way  to  eat  is  to  make  a 
pleasure  of  it.  A  generation  or  two 
back  folks  thought  less  of  fads  of  nutri- 
tion and  more  of  real  honest  food- 
flavors.  A  shepherd's  pie  with  a 
mattress  of  mashed  potatoes,  or  a 
duck  eaten  in  its  own  gravy,  followed 
by  a  simple  jelly — plain  food  well 
cooked  was  the  uppermost  thought. 
Not  much  variety  at  one  meal,  but 
variety  on  different  days. 

Authorities  have  long  maintained 
that  flavor  in  foods  actually  aids  the 
digestive  processes;  in  short,  the  foods 
you  like  best  are  the  ones  that  like 
you  best.  Thus  flavor  stands  out  as 
Nature's  most  reliable  guide  in  the 
selection  of  proper  nourishment. 

We  have  not  tried  to  improve 
on  Nature 

Just  as  our  Beech -Nut  Bacon  is 
smoked  over  beechwood  and  hickory 
to  impart  the  delicate  aroma  of  Na- 
ture's most  valuable  condiment  with- 


out destroying  the  inherent  tastiness 
of  the  pork,  so  in  our  Beech-Nut  Pork 
and  Beans  we  have  sought  a  natural 
blend.  The  simple  harmonizing  of 
pork  flavor  and  bean  flavor  has 
frankly  been  our  aim. 

The  pork  is  of  fine  quality,  while  the  beans 
are  grown  in  the  New  York  state  country- 
side surrounding  our  plants — plump,  sound 
beans,  mealy-smooth  and  tender  under  the 
tongue.  The  delicately  mild  tomato  sauce 
does  not  drown  the  natural  pork-and-bean 
flavor.  The  addition  of  chili-sauce  or  catsup 
is  left  to  your  exact  individual  taste. 

A  surprise  in  economy 

Of  course  we  can't  describe  the  flavor.  It 
must  be  experienced.  We  are  confident  that 
those  bean-eaters  who  prefer  genuine  pork- 
and-bean  flavor  in  all  its  simplicity  will  like 
Beech-Nut  Pork  and  Beans.  If  you  are  num- 
bered among  them,  we  ask  you  to  try  three 
cans.  Besides  your  discovery  of  a  perfect 
flavor,  there's  an  economy  surprise  in  store 
for  you  when  you  get  them  from  your  grocer. 


BEECH-NUT  PACKING  COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE,  N.  Y 


Plants  at  Canajoharie 
and  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BEECH-NUT 

"Foods  of  Finest  Flavor 
Bacon 

Peanut  Butter 
Pork  and  Beans 
Tomato  Catsup 
Chili  Sauce 
Ginger  Ale 
Oscar's  Sauce 
Cider  Vinegar 
Prepared  Mustard 
Jams,  Jellies,  Marma 
lades  and  Preserve: 

Confections 
Mints 

Chewing  Gum 


Beech-NutS 


Brae 
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TEE  BJSB  MBWEMTUME1 


>eate  confidence  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
nd  you  hold  your  man.  It  might  even  be 

good  idea  if  she  could  get  the  old  lady  to 
alk  him  up  to  Crawford. 

"Promise  you  won't  do  anything  more 

hile  they're  here  and  I  won't  interfere," 
he  said  slowly.  "  But  if  you  try  any  funny 
lusiness  on  Mrs.  Lucas — if  ever  she  should 
ear— I'd  never  forgive  you,  never!  Un- 
lerstand?" 

Couldn't  she  trust  him?  Of  course  he'd 
>romise.  Jolly  people,  her  friends.  By 
ove,  it  did  him  good  to  meet  such  women, 
ie'd  do  his  best  to  make  their  stay  agree- 
ble.  Pleasure  to  him.  Word  of  honor;  she 
eedn't  worry. 

She  was  no  longer  worrying  about  any- 
hing.  Lassitude  slipped  like  a  fluid  from 
iead  to  foot.   She  let  it  flow  through  her 

ith  a  sense  of  relief.  Who  and  what  was 
he  to  judge  Hal !  She  had  his  promise  not 
o  shame  her  before  them. 

/// 

EVERY  night  while  she  slept  she  seemed 
to  grow  stale  as  the  room.  She  was  at 
er  worst  in  the  morning.  She  never  could 
learly  remember  the  day  before  except  in 
ts  relation  to  the  familiar  dingy  uncer- 
ainty  and  oppressive  fears  which  overhung 
ier  waking.  She  thought  first  of  Crawford 
his  morning.  Then  she  thought  of  the 
>ucas  family  with  a  tingle  of  excitement. 
They  stood  between  her  and  Crawford. 
?he  wanted  the  day  to  be  beautiful  for 
hem.  But  the  day  was  not  beautiful.  She 
hi  veered  as  she  climbed  out  of  bed  and 
Irew  on  an  old  sweater.  Over  that  she 
lipped  a  faded  pink  silk  wrapper.  Then 
he  trailed  to  the  door  at  the  maid's  knock. 

Bitter  coffee  in  thick  white  cups  notched 
>n  the  edges.  Hal  sprawling  opposite  her, 
iislonglegsreachingunderthetable,hisskin 
nottled,  stiff  with  black  bristles,  his  eyes 
bloodshot.  Not  very  alluring  in  the  morn- 
ng,  either  of  them.  But  poor  old  Hal  was 
it  least  never  grumpy.  He  drank  down  the 
/ile  black  stuff  they  called  coffee  and  took 
o  his  blackened  pipe  without  complaint. 
She  had  never  caught  him  looking  at  her 
•ritically,  even  though  she  knew  how  rough 
vere  her  unrouged  lips,  how  wilted  her 
■omplexion. 

There  was  one  thing  she  had  forgotten 
vhen  they  made  all  these  plans  for  sight- 
seeing. She  couldn't  go  out  in  the  day- 
ight;  not  in  that  black  satin  dress.  She 
etched  it  to  show  to  Hal.  He  rubbed  his 
meek  thoughtfully.  Even  he  realized  how 
mpossible  it  was. 
"Haven't  you  anything  else,  Nita?" 
She  was  grateful  to  him  for  not  saying 
'Why  won  t  that  do?"  She  had  her  old 
raveling  dress,  of  course,  the  one  which 
itill  held  the  dust  of  their  wanderir.gs  dur- 
ng  the  war.  She  had  hung  it  in  a  dark 
•orner,  hoping  never  to  wear  it  again.  It 
^as  like  bringing  out  a  buried  disgrace, 
ihe  brought  it  out.  Hal  didn't  feel  about 
t  the  way  she  did.  He  looked  pleased,  re- 
ieved. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  that?" 

There  was  nothing  really  the  matter.  It 
never  had  been  becoming.  Tailored  things 
weren't,  and  that  brownish  color  didn't  suit 
ier.  The  skirt  was  too  long,  but  she  had 
noticed  that  Mrs.  Lucas  didn't  follow  the 
ashion  in  the  length  of  her  skirts.  The 
leek  needed  freshening.  Three  buttons 
ivere  missing  in  the  two  front  rows  of  trim- 
ming. She  must  have  them  in  her  sewing 
k)0X.  She  could  wear  it,  she  finally  decided, 
if  she  worked  on  it  that  morning  and  had  it 
pressed  that  afternoon.  Hal  would  have  to 
neet  her  friends  alone.  He  took  this  news 
cheerfully. 

There  was  another  thing.  She  couldn't 
wear  her  long  black  suede  gloves  with  these 
long  sleeves.  If  she  could  have  managed 
rK-w  gloves,  and  perhaps  a  veil — one  could 
•Jo  wonders  with  veils- her  black  velvet 
Lof|ue  would  look  quite  smart. 

Hal  was  shaved  and  dressed.  With  his 
back  to  her  he  fumbled  in  his  wallet.  When 
lie  turned  he  held  a  fifty-lire  note. 

"Will  this  do?" 

Do?  Of  course  it  would  do.  But  where 
liad  he  got  this  money,  when  only  last  week 
tie  had  told  her  they  were  living  on  credit  ? 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  smiled.  The 
bill,  crumpled  and  torn,  felt  like  silk  in  her 
hand.  It  was  good  to  finger  money  again. 
She  knew  just  where  she  would  get  the 
gloves  and  the  veil. 

"Thank  you,  old  dear,"  she  said  with  a 
rush  of  tenderness. 


(Continued  from  Page  9) 

He  chuckled,  standing  there,  very  debo- 
nair. His  brown  suit,  old  as  it  was,  fitted 
him  with  authority.  His  gloves  matched 
his  spats.  His  fedora  was  just  slightly 
cocked  over  a  bushy  black  brow.  She  drew 
her  faded  pink  silk  dressing  gown  closer 
around  her  sweater  and  lifted  her  head  to 
be  kissed. 

Sewing  and  mending  all  morning.  A  de- 
licious hour  in  the  shops.  She  thought  of 
Hal  and  her  friends  out  together.  She 
thought  of  Crawford. 

IV 

CAME  days  of  sudden  blue,  a  rare  flower- 
ing in  the  season  of  rains.  Spring 
thrilled  lightly  through  the  air  with  the 
passing  brilliance  of  a  colored  bird.  Flow- 
ers everywhere  among  the  aromatic  Christ- 
mas trees  for  sale  on  the  piazzi — violets, 
narcissuses,  roses.  She  had  never  walked  so 
much  in  all  her  life,  never  visited  so  many 
churches,  never  climbed  so  many  steps  or 
gazed  at  so  many  saints. 

The  Lucas  family  were  doing  Florence, 
doing  it  more  on  foot  than  in  carriages,  be- 
cause you  saw  more  when  you  walked. 
Monte  was  doing  it,  Crawford  was  doing  it. 
Hal  organized  these  daily  expeditions;  car- 
ried them  through,  as  it  were,  on  the  crest 
of  his  booming  voice,  which  directed,  ex- 
plained, instructed  at  every  turn.  Each 
night  now  he, would  study  her  mother's 
Christmas  present,  the  illustrated  book  on 
Italian  art.  Each  night  her  feet  ached 
and  her  neck  ached  from  the  exercise  of 
looking  up  at  things.  She  was  too  tired  to 
wonder  any  longer  why  he  made  these  pro- 
digious efforts  or  where  the  money  came 
from  to  make  them.  But  every  morning  in 
her  refurbished  brown  suit,  her  new  veil, 
her  new  gloves  she  met  her  friends  at  their 
hotel.  When  she  was  with  Mrs.  Lucas  she 
felt  safe,  talking  to  her  about  her  mother, 
listening  to  praise  of  Hal.  "The  major  is 
wonderful.  What  would  we  do  without 
him?"  Talking  to  Edith  when  Crawford 
wasn't  attached  to  her  elbow;  talking  to 
Katharine,  whose  young  eyes  held  an  ex- 
alted expression  as  she  moved  tirelessly 
among  old  splendors. 

Shopping — what  they  bought !  Stamped 
leather  boxes  and  bags,  photographs, 
frames,  trinkets.  Pink  coral  for  Edith, 
white  coral  for  Katharine,  pendent  ear- 
rings, a  set  of  tortoise  shell,  tortoise-shell 
combs.  If  only  she  had  the  money  they 
were  spending — even  half  of  it !  She  would 
stand  by  holding  to  her  smile  while  they 
spent  and  spent. 

" Oh,  mother,  do  look  at  this ! "  "Edith, 
isn't  this  just  the  thing  for  Mrs.  Morri- 
son?" Presents  for  everyone  at  home. 
Presents  for  her  too.  A  set  of  combs,  a  little 
coral  necklace.  She  was  ashamed  of  the 
tears  that  gathered  when  Mrs.  Lucas  gave 
her  the  necklace.  She  had  always  wanted 
one. 

Hal  was  very  active  on  these  shopping 
expeditions.  She  knew  why.  She  knew 
why  he  forgot  his  stick  or  his  cigarette  case 
or  a  package  in  nearly  every  one  of  the 
shops  and  had  to  go  back.  After  all,  what 
did  the  few  lire  he  could  pick  up  this  way  in 
commissions  mean  to  them? 

But  she  was  still  afraid  of  Crawford.  She 
was  the  more  afraid  of  him  as  he  appeared 
the  more  harmless,  placid,  cherubic,  inter- 
ested in  Hal's  lectures  on  art,  attentive  to 
everything  Hal  said,  agreeable  to  all  Hal's 
suggestions.  She  was  sure  Hal  blundered 
now  and  then.  Monte  never  blundered. 
Whatever  else  he  lacked,  he  knew  his  Italy 
and  recited  it  suavely  with  lyrical  bursts — 
genuine,  these  -when  his  dark  face  and 
dark  eyes  glowed  with  love. 

They  had  already  prolonged  their  stay 
from  one  to  two  weeks.  There  were  only  a 
few  days  left.  Then  they  would  go  brightly 
and  safely  as  they  had  come,  taking  with 
them  their  souvenirs,  their  happy  mem- 
ories of  travel.  They  would  go  home,  never 
knowing.  She  would  be  left  here  in  Flor- 
ence. And  they  envied  her.  She  shud- 
dered away  from  the  prettiness  which  so 
deceptively  overlaid  the  grim  old  stones, 
the  beauty  of  cruel  tombs.  Everywhere  in 
this  town  people  were  feeding  like  leeches 
fastened  on  the  past,  or  fastened,  as  she 
and  Hal.  to  the  Crawfords  who  came  and 
went.  The  air  was  full  of  the  soft  sucking 
of  leeches  little  tradesmen,  beggars,  hotel 
keepers;  romantic  old  maids,  artists,  tour- 
ists, expatriates.  She  was  weary  of  it  all. 
She  longed  for  solid  homeliness,  for  a 
broad  v.houldered,  bustling  American  town, 


virtuous,  ignorant  of  subtleties,  crude  in 
the  faults  of  youth.  She  supposed  she  was 
homesick. 

They  were  going  early  Monday  morning. 
And  on  Sunday  night,  at  his  own  request, 
Crawford' was  dining  with  Hal  and  Monte 
to  talk  business.  She  couldn't  help  it.  She 
couldn't  stop  Hal.  He  had  spared  her  for 
nearly  two  weeks. 

It  was  Saturday  morning  at  breakfast. 
Hal  sat  there,  rubbing  his  cheek,  as  he  did 
when  he  was  thinking  anything  over.  Then 
he  came  out  with  it.  He  wanted  her  to 
borrow  five  thousand  lire  from  Mrs.  Lucas. 
He  could  sit  there,  his  heavy  eyelids  droop- 
ing, his  large  hairy  hand  gripping  his 
pipe,  and  propose  that  she  borrow  from 
Mrs.  Lucas! 

No  use  arguing  with  him. 

"I  won't!" 

She  said  it  definitely,  like  a  door  banging. 
Her  lips  thickened  in  sullen  folds,  stretched 
colorless  and  rough  under  her  tightened 
nostrils.  Her  light  brows  flattened  over  her 
green  bitter  eyes. 

He  floundered,  tried  to  plead.  They  were 
rich.  What  would  a  few  thousand  lire — a 
mere  pittance  in  dollars — mean  to  them? 
Hadn't  he  earned  it,  sparing  no  time  or 
expense  to  make  their  stay  pleasant? 

She  listened  in  stony  silence.  He  must 
always  have  meant  to  get  money  out  of 
them,  from  the  very  beginning.  Playing 
Crawford  against  them,  playing  them 
against  Crawford,  because  they  were  all 
clean  and  decent  and  inspired  confidence  in 
one  another.  She  might  have  guessed  as 
much.  She  let  him  talk. 

Truth  was,  he  said,  that  he  and  Monte 
had  gone  pretty  deep  into  this  thing. 
Monte  had  been  banking  him  all  these  past 
days,  trusting  to  his  judgment  of  the  situa- 
tion. She  had  wondered  where  the  money 
came  from.  Well,  that's  where  it  came 
from.  Monte  had  raised  it,  he  didn't  know 
how  or  where.  But  just  in  case  anything 
went  wrong — it  wouldn't,  of  course — but 
just  in  case  Crawford  should  back  out, 
why,  Monte  would  hold  him,  Hal,  respon- 
sible for  this  money.  Monte  could  make  it 
very  nasty  for  them  in  Florence.  So  as  a 
precaution  that  five  thousand  lire  now — 
four  thousand  then — even  one — might  be 
needed  to  pull  them  out  of  a  tight  hole. 
He'd  swear  to  pay  it  back.  She  could  say 
his  monthly  check  hadn't  arrived  from 
London. 

When  he  finished  she  said,  clipping  each 
word  as  with  shears:  "I  won't  borrow,  as 
you  call  it,  a  cent  from  Mrs.  Lucas.  I  don't 
care  what  happens  to  you  or  to  me  or  to 
Monte.  I  hate  the  whole  rotten  business, 
and  you'll  be  sorry  you  ever  went  into  it. 
I  tell  you  that  now." 

He  looked  at  her.  There  was  one  thing 
about  Hal— he  always  knew  when  it  was 
dangerous  to  drive  her  a  step  farther.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  knocked  his  pipe 
ashes  into  his  plate  and  rose  heavily. 

She  wouldn't  go  out  with  him.  She 
couldn't  bear  to  see  him  that  day  with  her 
friends.  So  she  pretended  she  had  a  head- 
ache and  sent  him  off  alone.  By  evening 
the  headache  was  no  longer  a  pretense. 

The  following  afternoon,  Sunday,  she 
went  to  say  good-by.  She  went  by  herself. 
Hal  had  an  appointment  with  a  new  man,  a 
South  American— something  about  coffee, 
this  time.  He  said  there  was  a  fortune  in  it. 
Perhaps. 

She  felt  soggy  with  unshed  tears  as  she 
trudged  along  the  Arno.  To-morrow  they 
would  be  gone,  speeding  back  to  their 
home,  their  friends.  And  she  would  be 
here  just  the. same.  Mrs.  Brassington- Welsh 
on  the  Tornabuoni.  Mrs.  Brassinjfton- 
Welsh  at  Doney's.  Oh,  the  dreariness 
of  it! 

She  found  Mrs.  Lucas  among  valises  and 
trunks  in  the  large  bright  room  facing  the 
Arno,  Mrs.  Lucas  in  blue  serge,  little  and 
plump,  her  young-looking  parted  hair  drawn 
smooth.   She  came  slowly  forward. 

"I  sent  Edith  and  Katharine  out  with 
Mr.  Crawford,"  she  said.  "I  wanted  to 
talk  to  you  alone,  Anita." 

Something  was  wrong.  She  let  Mrs. 
Lucas  take  her  hand  and  lead  her  to  the  red 
sofa  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  There  was  a  big 
bunch  of  violets  on  the  bureau.  She  should 
have  brought  (lowers.  I'Yom  the  window 
she  saw  t  he  pant  el-colored  roofs  and  loggias 
of  the  Horgo  San  Jacopo,  tin-  blue  of  sky 
ribbed  with  gau/.y  clouds.  Mrs.  Lucas  held 
to  her  hand.  Bad  news.  Fear  clamped 
ovi  r  Im  p  heart .    She  t  ried  to  emilc. 
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World's  "Busiest  Corner 


AMASSED  procession   of   motor  cars  —  danger  of 
collision  every  minute  of  the  day.    Here,  indeed, 
the  Biflex  serves  well  —  prevents  accidents,  damage 
to  cars,  tie-ups  in  traffic. 

The  Biflex  is  an  epoch-making  development  in  the  automobile  field, 
born  of  long  experience  on  the  part  of  the  patentees.  It  is  the  orig- 
inal twin  bar  bumper — the  first  bumper  with  the  strength,  resiliency 
and  buffing  area  to  give  to  motorists  the  protection  so  urgently  needed. 

Note  the  broad  Biflex  bars — twin  bars  that  meet  and  block  all  bumpers, 
high  or  low.  These  bars  possess  herculean  strength.  They  are  made 
of  special  analysis  high  carbon  steel,  oil-tempered,  tough  and  resilient. 

An  Engineering  Achievement 

Each  Biflex  is  specially  qualified  to  protect  the  car  for  which  it  is  built; 
qualified  to  cushion  mighty  smashes  and  prevent  serious  accidents. 
The  weight  of  each  car  and  the  force  of  possible  collisions,  measured 
in  foot  pounds,  is  taken  into  account  by  Biflex  engineers.  They  build 
into  the  Biflex  the  protection  each  car  requires. 

Adequate  Biflex  protection  is  the  kind  your  car  and  your  family  need. 
Get  this  protection  now.  And,  incidentally,  save  on  your  collision  in- 
surance premium.  The  discount  allowed  soon  pays  for  the  Biflex. 
Equip  your  car,  front  and  rear. 

Biflex  gives  you  Protection  with  Distinction.  It  is  strikingly  pleasing. 
Harmonizes  with  the  graceful  lines  of  the  highest  grade  cars,  accentuat- 
ing their  beauty.  Be  proud  of  your  bumper.  Be  sure  of  its  protection. 
That  means  Biflex. 

Sold  by  automobile  and  accessory  dealers. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 

Biflex  Products  Company 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 


Observe  how  well  the  Biflex 
harmonizes  with  the  lines  of 
this  latest  model  Cole.  The 
Biflex  adds  beauty  and  refine- 
ment  to  all  makes  of  cars. 
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Spring  Bumper 

Protection  with  Distinction 


"Anita,  dear  child,  I'm  going  to  hurt 
you,"  Mrs.  Lucas  began.  She  didn't  want 
to  listen.  She  stared  at  the  clouds  and 
wished  she  were  up  there  melted  in  them, 
just  floating  lazily.  "You  know  that  I'm 
your  mother's  oldest  friend.  I  held  you  in 
my  arms  the  day  you  were  born.  I — for 
your  mother's  sake.   If  she  knew  " 

She  must  face  those  brown  eyes  fixed  on 
her  so  anxiously,  so  sadly. 

"Knew  what?"  .  Her  voice  was  harsh. 

Mrs.  Lucas  hesitated,  her  round  face 
tremulous.  "Last  night  I  heard — oh,  my 
poor  dear  child,  I  hardly  dare  tell  you,"  she 
quavered.  "Perhaps  you  don't  know. 
Your  husband  " 

"My  husband — well?" 

What  had  she  heard?  What  was  coming? 

It  came  with  a  rush. 

"He's  dishonest,  Anita.  He's  not  a  good 
man.  You  do  know!  I  can  see  by  your 
face.  It's  too  terrible.  I  can't  think  how 
you — why  didn't  you  come  to  me,  child? 
When  I  think  of  my  own  girls  " 

She  was  greatly  agitated;  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

"It's  a  lie!  Hal  isn't  bad.  Who's  been 
telling  you  things?"  She  sprang  up,  the 
hot  blood  pounding  in  her  face. 

Mrs.  Lucas  sat  there  stretching  her  arms 
out,  appealing. 

"Won't  you  think  of  me  a  little  as  a 
mother?  Won't  you  trust  me?" 

What  business  was  it  of  hers?  After  all 
Hal  had  done  for  them !  They  thought  him 
fine  enough  at  first.  Who  had  meddled? 
They  would  go  back  now  and  talk.  Her 
mother  would  hear! 

"Hal's  had  hard  times,"  she  said  pas- 
sionately. "All  business  men  go  through 
hard  times.  But  he  never  " 

"  Mr.  Crawford  knows."  It  was  dropped 
softly. 

"  Crawford?  What  did  you  tell  him?  " 

She  must  be  calmer  than  this.  It  was 
serious  now — if  Crawford  knew. 

Mrs.  Lucas  rose,  facing  her. 

"  I  told  him  nothing.  Will  you  answer  me 
one  question,  Anita?  Why  did  you  send 
your  husband  to  me  for  money?  Why 
didn't  you  come  yourself — yesterday?" 

She  didn't  understand.  Send  Hal  for 
money? 

"I  gave  him  five  thousand  lire  for  you 
yesterday  afternoon.  There  were  certain 
bills  you  had  to  meet,  he  said.  His  check 
hadn't  arrived  from  England.  He  begged 
me  not  to  refer  to  this — this  loan — when  I 
saw  you  to-day,  because,  he  said,  it  had 
made  you  quite  ill.  He  explained  how  sen- 
sitive and  proud  you  were.  But  I  thought 
it  strange." 

Hal  had  done  that  behind  her  back! 
Never  told  her!  Not  a  word!  Suddenly 
she  crumpled  on  the  sofa. 

"You  didn't  know?  My  dear,  you 
didn't  know,  then?" 

She  was  humbled,  broken.  Sobs  racked 
her  from  head  to  foot.  There  wasn't  a 
shred  left.  Hal  hadn't  left  her  a  shred. 
The  treachery  of  it,  the  ugliness.  She 
could  never  trust  him  again.  She  had  lied 
for  him,  abased  herself,  risked  even  prison. 
She  would  have  slaved  for  him.  And  he 
could  go  behind  her  back  

Mrs.  Lucas  spoke  softly,  bending  over 
her,  stroking  her  hand. 

"I  never  thought  I  should  advise  a 
woman  to  leave  her  husband.  But  I  didn't 
know  there  were — such  things.  And  you, 
Janey's  child,  exposed  to  them.  I  feel  as  if 
Providence  had  sent  me  here.  I've  prayed 
through  the  night  for  strength  and  wisdom. 
Anita,  you  must  come  home  with  us.  You 
must  come  home  to  your  dear  mother 
before  it's  too  late."  The  kind  voice 
wavered,  went  on  again  urgently.  "You're 
in  danger,  child — terrible  danger — here. 
You  don't  know  how  I  fear  for  you." 

Sob — sob  and  sob  in  blackness.  Drenched 
and  bleary.  Hal  hadn't  spared  her.  She 
never  could  trust  him  again. 

"  Muct  I  show  you  the  danger?  Must  I 
tell  you  more?"  . 

Was  there  any  more  to  tell? 

"  Six  months  ago  your  husband  sold  in 
Paris  some  tapestries  to  a  young  man 
representing  a  big  New  York  house — Staf- 
ford's. These  tapestries  when  they  arrived 
in  New  York  were  discovered  to  be  very 
clever  imitations.  The  young  man  was 
severely  blamed  and  dismissed.  I  can't 
believe  you  knew  all  these  things,  Anita." 

That  was  Rawston — poor  Rawston, 
whom  they  had  dazzled  and  flattered.  How 
vile  it  was!  And  what  had  they  got  out  of 
it  when  everything  was  paid  up?  Well, 
she'd  tell  the  truth,  at  least. 

"Yes,  I  knew."  She  buried  her  head 
deeper  in  the  cushions. 


No  reproach.  A  pause,  and  then:  "I 
understand,  dear.  There  was  no  one  to 
help  you.  How  you  must  have  suffered! 
But  you  must  listen  to  me  now.  You  must ! 
Your  husband  disappeared  from  Paris. 
Mr.  Crawford  happened  by  the  merest 
chance  to  hear  of  him  here.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford," Mrs.  Lucas  slowly  added,  "is  one  of 
the  partners  of  Stafford's.  Now  do  you 
see?" 

Crawford!  So  that  was  it!  She  had  been 
right  to  fear  him.  A  trap — and  Hal  like  a 
fool  walking  into  it.  What  could  they  do 
now?  She  must  warn  him  at  once.  She 
tried  to  struggle  to  her  feet,  but  she  was 
heavy  with  shame  and  fear.  She  couldn't 
raise  her  head. 

"It  was  Mr.  Crawford  who  told  us  about 
this  last  night.  It  had  been  worrying  him 
because  of  my  attachment  to  you  and  your 
mother.  He  and  Edith — they're  engaged. 
Edith  made  him  tell  us  everything.  He 
told  us  he  was  only  waiting  for  further 
proofs  to  catch  your  husband  and  that 
count  we've  been  seeing,  in  the  very  act  of 
selling  worthless  things  for  genuine  an- 
tiques. It  was  a  great  shock  to  Katharine. 
She  had  thought  the  count  such  a  wonder- 
ful man.  We  begged  and  begged  him— ail 
of  us — not  to  go  on  with  it.  Katharine  was 
in  tears.  It  seems  the  count  has  talked  to 
her  so  much  about  his  family.  But  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  Edith  he  would  never  have 
given  in.  Edith  made  him  see  that  he 
should  have  had  your  husband — arrested— 
in  the  first  place  if  he  had  felt  that  his  duty, 
not  have  led  him  into  something  else  that 
was  dishonorable." 

Honesty?  Honor?  Yes,  that  was  a  lan- 
guage these  people  understood.  Could  she 
ever  get  up,  ever  face  the  light?  Edith  had 
saved  them.  Edith ! 

Mrs.  Lucas  was  saying,  "  Mr.  Crawford 
is  leaving  with  us  to-morrow.  You  owe 
him  a  great  deal,  Anita.  But  because  your 
husband  got  off  this  time  it  doesn't  mean 
he  will  the  next.  From  what  Mr.  Crawford 
says  I'm  afraid  this  won't  be  a  lesson  to 
him.  What  will  become  of  you?  Oh,  child, 
you  must  come  home,  where  you'll  be  safe 
among  people  who  care  for  you." 

Home?  People  who  cared  for  her?  They 
offered  her  this  chance.  She  dragged  her- 
self from  the  sofa.  Her  hair  clung  to  cheeks 
caked  with  rouge  and  powder.  Her  eyes 
were  swollen.  A  sight;  she  was  a  sight. 
Mrs.  Lucas  mustn't  see  her  face. 

She  was  held  tight  and  close  against  a 
soft  breast.  She  had  forgotten  how  sweet 
a  woman's  arms  could  be.  She  could  let 
herself  be  weak,  and  lean  for  a  moment. 
How  good  they  were  to  her — how  good. 
Oh,  to  begin  life  again,  clean  and  unafraid 
among  people  who  cared. 

"I'll  come,"  she  whispered. 

"  My  dear,  my  dear,  you've  taken  a  load 
from  my  heart.  I  just  couldn't  bear  it. 
The  girls  will  be  so  happy.  You'll  spend  the 
night  with  us.  I'll  send  my  maid  to  pack  • 
your  things.  You  can  write  him  from  here. 
You  see  how  strongly  I  feel  to  advise  you 
this  way." 

Gently  the  arms  were  withdrawn. 

She  stood  again  alone,  turning  her  head 
aside. 

"No,  I  must  go  back.  I  must  tell  him," 
she  said  wearily.  "He'll  let  me  go." 

Mrs.  Lucas  looked  distressed.  "I'm sure 
I  don't  know — I've  never  before — wouldn't 
it  be  better  to  spare  him  and  yourself?" 

"Spare  him!"  She  tried  to  smile.  "After 
what  he's  done?  "  She  must  get  those  five 
thousand  lire.  She  must  bring  them  back. 
She  brushed  aside  the  damp  wisps  of  hair, 
rubbed  her  cheeks.  Rouge  stains  on  her 
handkerchief.  She  dared  not  look  in  the 
mirror.  A  dab  of  powder.  It  would  have 
to  do. 

"  You  promise  to  be  here  by  dinnertime? 
Anita,  I  can  trust  you?  I'll  send  a  man  for 
your  trunk  in  an  hour." 

Oh,  the  anxious  note  in  the  kind  woman's 

voice ! 

"You're  so  good  to  me,"  she  said.  "I 
want  to  go  home  with  you." 

Yes,  she  wanted  to  go  home.  Every- 
thing was  finished  between  her  and  Hal.  It 
was  as  if  she  had  died  there  on  that  red 
sofa. 

v 

PERHAPS  she  would  meet  Hal  in  the 
street,  swaggering  along  with  Mrs. 
Lucas'  money  in  his  pocket.  That  very 
morning  he  had  talked  of  plans;  of  Craw- 
ford and  the  South  American.  Not  a  word 
of  the  five  thousand  lire.  She  might  never 
have  known.  He  never  would  have  paid  it 
back,  never.  He  knew  that  these  people 
were  from  her  own  home.   He  knew  why 

(Concluded  on  Page  54) 
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The  Man  Who  Multiplied  Himself 

THE  way  this  man  multiplied  himself  was  to  do  two  or  three  things 
at  the  same  time  by  the  use  of  printed  forms.  He  stopped  using 
his  legs  when  he  could  employ  a  pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper. 

Of  course  he  multiplied  all  the  people  in  his  office  the  same  way — he 
didn't  let  his  employees  waste  time  and  energy  doing  work  that  forms 
would  take  care  of  just  as  promptly,  and  with  fewer  mistakes. 

Neither  this  man's  own  time,  nor  his  printer's,  is  wasted  in  picking 
and  choosing  the  paper  to  be  used  every  time  forms  are  ordered. 

They  have  agreed  on  Hammermill  Bond,  and  the  printer  selects  the 
right  weight  and  finish  for  the  job  in  hand — a  service  any  good  printer 
is  glad  to  perform,  because  then  he  is  sure  he  can  turn  out  a  good  job  at 
a  satisfactory  price. 

You  can  multiply  yourself  and  your  employees  by  making  printed 
forms  do  more  work  for  you.  You  can  save  money  and  time  by  stand- 
ardizingyourprintingon  Hammermill  Bond  —  thelowest-pricedstandard 
bond  paper  on  the  market,  the  most  widely  used  bond  paper  in  the  world. 

Hammermill  is  supplied  in  twelve  colors  besides  white,  enabling  you 
to  use  different  colors  for  your  various  forms,  your  branch  office  sta- 
tionery—  the  "Signal  System"  of  business. 

HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY,  Erik,  Pa. 

Look  for  this  watermark — it  is  our  word  of  honor  to  the  public 
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The  Utility  Business  Paper 


Handy  forms  that  save  time 
ami  steps  for  the  busy  man  are 
contained  in  our  free  I  lammer- 
mill  Portfolios.   Write  us  and 

we  will  send  you  the  Portfolio 
thai  will  be  of  greatest  interest 

to  you. 
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Step  into 

(Faultless 

and  step  in  the  right  direction 
towards  refreshing   sleep  in 

"The  NIGHTwear  of  a  Nation  I" 

Faultless  Pajamas  and  Night  Shirts — 
the  last  word  in  sleeping  garment 
style — are  made  of  soft,  soothing, 
sleep-inducing  fabrics  of  white 
or  colored,  plain  or  fancy  cotton, 
wool  and  silk — in  exclusive  pat- 
terns and  weaves. 

Your  guarantee  of  proper  fit  is  the  size 
mark  woven  into  the  Faultless  neck  band 
label. 

Obtainable  at  12,700  dealeri. 

Faultless  Underwear,  the  equal  of  Fault- 
less Nightwear,  retails  at  s/  and  up. 


E . ROSENFELD  Sl  Co. makers 
BALTIMORE      NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


(Concluded  from  Page  52) 

she  had  refused  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
What  a  life  she  had  lived — what  a  life! 
Oh,  well,  to-morrow  she  would  be  in  a 
train — they  would  travel  first  class,  of 
course — flying  from  it  all.  Sitting,  per- 
haps, opposite  Crawford.  Could  she  bear 
those  round  blue  eyes? 

Never  to  see  Florence  again.  Two  blocks 
more;  one  block.  Heavy,  heavy  feet.  At 
last  the  ocher  front  of  the  pension.  For  the 
last  time.  Everything  looked  so  strange. 

From  the  end  of  the  cheerless  hall  on 
their  floor  she  heard  him  bellowing  a  cock- 
ney song.  The  rumbling  bass  voice  turned 
her  cold.  He  could  sing  then !  He  would 
go  on  singing  and  drinking  after  she  was 
gone.  Some  day  he'd  be  caught. 

She  opened  the  door.  His  shaving  things 
were  scattered  over  the  washstand.  Every- 
thing was  in  disorder. 

"Hurry  up,  old  girl,"  he  chirruped. 
"We're  to  meet  Monte  at  Doney's.  You're 
coming  with  us  to  settle  old  Crawford." 

"He's  settled,"  she  said  deliberately,  and 
leaned  for  a  moment  against  the  discolored 
wall.  She  was  going  away,  and  he  didn't 
know  it  yet.  She  had  so  many  things  to 
say  to  him  first. 

He  swung  around. 

"What's  the  matter?  Cheero!" 

"Crawford  won't  be  at  your  dinner." 

Better  to  begin  that  way,  slow  and  cold. 

"What's  that?  What  d'ye  mean?"  He 
stood  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  suspenders  hang- 
ing, red  face  gaping. 

"He's  leaving  Florence  to-morrow.  I'm 
leaving  too." 

Oh,  that  idiotic  stare!  She  shook  her 
shoulders,  walked  swiftly  over  to  the  bed, 
pulled  out  her  old  valise.  Dust  rose  like  a 
cloud  of  gnats.  Her  fingers  were  grimed. 
A  strap  broken.  Never  mind. 

"You  and  Crawford!" 

He  was  on  her,  his  big  hands  pinching 
her  shoulders,  sluing  her  around.  Purple. 
The  man  was  purple.  She  made  no  attempt 
to  move. 

"  No;  I'm  going  home  with  Mrs.  Lucas." 
She  dripped  it  on  him  like  acid. 

His  mouth  opened  slowly  under  the 
drooping  mustache.  Staring,  he  let  go  of 
her  and  collapsed  in  a  chair,  his  knees 
apart,  his  hands  loose  between  them. 

"I  don't  get  you,"  he  said  at  last. 

She  started  pulling  drawers  open,  flinging 
things  into  the  suitcase.  She  couldn't 
speak.  Rags — rags — shredded  bits  of  silk, 
frayed  linen,  crumpled  ribbons.  What 
would  they  think — the  maid  and  all? 

It  was  his  fault.  He  had  driven  her  to  it. 
She  whirled  on  him. 

"I  know  about  the  money!  How  could 
you,  Hal?  How  dared  you  go  to  Mrs. 
Lucas,  in  my  name,  after  all  I  said  to  you?  " 

"Nita,  I'll  explain.  I  swear  I  meant  " 

"You've  sworn  enough.  And  I've  got 
something  else  to  tell  you.  D'you  know 
who  Crawford  is?  He's  a  partner  of  Staf- 
ford's. That's  who  he  is !  Remember  those 
tapestries  you  sold  to  Rawston?  Well, 
Crawford  came  here  to  get  you.  Under- 
stand? Get  you!" 

"Good  Lord!" 

"And  he  would  have  got  you,  too,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  Mrs.  Lucas  and  Edith. 
He's  engaged  to  Edith.  You  can  thank 
them.  Mrs.  Lucas  told  me  all  about  it. 
She's  a  real  friend,  that  woman;  the  only 
friend  I've  ever  had." 

She  was  sobbing  with  anger.  Bitter,  bit- 
ter the  tears,  bitter  the  pain,  the  contempt 


and  gamest  amachoor  of  his  weight  outside 
the  p'fession.   He  " 

"I — I  seem  to  have  read  something  like 
that  once,"  said  Roy,  his  brows  puckering 
in  a  vain  effort  at  memory.  "And  you're 
right.  You  wouldn't  have  stood  a  minute's 
chance  with  such  a  man.  He'd  not  only 
have  chawed  you  up  but  he'd  have  made  a 
show  of  you  before  your  girl.  She'd  have 
remembered  him  till  judgment  day  as  the 
noble  warrior  that  pounded  you  to  a  jelly. 
She'd  never  of  took  into  consideration  that 
he  was  double  your  size.  The  swine !  Him, 
I  mean,  not  her.  But  it's  white  of  you  to 
plan  to  show  me  all  this  good  time  when 
you've  had  such  a  raw  deal  handed  to  you." 

"No,  it  ain't ! "  vigorously  denied  Cleppy, 
turning  very  red.  "  It's  you  that's  doing  me 
the  good  turn  by  coming  out  here  just  now 
and  keeping  me  from  moping  around  and 
wishing  I  had  the  nerve  to  hop  off  the  San 
Pedro  docks.   You've  busted  your  lungs. 


in  her  heart.  Go  on,  tell  him — tell  him  how 
you've  hated  it  all.  Tell  him  of  the  nights 
you've  lain  in  sickness  and  fear;  of  the 
days  and  days  you've  spent  alone,  waiting 
for  something  to  happen.  Tell  him  how 
you  loathe  that  whisky  bottle  standing  over 
there,  how  you  loathe  his  bloodshot  eyes 
and  his  loud,  boasting  voice.  Tell  him 
about  the  Rawston  boy  losing  his  place. 
Remind  him  of  the  others  he  has  tricked 
and  made  you  trick. 

Her  voice  went  on,  terrible,  pitiless,  tear- 
ing and  baring  their  poor,  ugly  life. 

He  listened  dully,  his  Angers  fretting  at 
one  another.  Why  didn't  he  say  some- 
thing? Why  did  he  sit  there  like  that? 

"Haven't  you  anything  to  say  for  your- 
self?" 

He  rose  then  with  a  weighty  movement 
of  shoulders.  She  knew  every  one  of  his 
gestures.  He  was  going  to  be  noble. 

"You're  right,  old  girl,"  he  said  in  a 
queer,  husky  voice.  "I'm  a  rotter.  Craw- 
ford's been  damn  decent,  considering.  And 
those  friends  of  yours  too.  Want  you  to  go 
home  with  them,  do  they?  Better  go  while 
the  going's  good." 

"Hal,  why  did  you  take  that  money?" 

"  I  swear  I  only  borrowed  it." 

"Borrowed!"  she  lashed  at  him. 

"Didn't  think  you'd  take  it  so  hard. 
Can't  help  it.  Bad  blood.  Never  had  any 
luck,"  he  mumbled. 

"Luck!  Couldn't  you  work?" 

He  shook  his  head,  passing  a  hand  over 
his  forehead. 

"Too  late.  Might  have  once.  You're 
right.  Home  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
You've  had  a  devilish  hard  time  with  me. 
No  excuse." 

Slowly  he  turned  to  the  bureau,  took  up 
his  collar,  buttoning  it  on  his  stud  with  his 
old  metal  shoe  buttoner.  His  elbow  in  the 
air  clumsily  revolved ;  his  face  twisted  as  if 
the  movement  hurt  him. 

' '  What  are  you  doing?  "she  cried  sharply. 

"Got  to  dine  anyway  with  Monte;  ex- 
plain." He  seemed  to  be  having  trouble 
with  his  words.  "Monte's  put  a  lot  of 
money  in  this.  Fifteen  thousand,  standing 
to  get  twice  that.  Don't  know  what  he'll 
do,  but  he'll  be  mad  as  hell.  Got  to  stand 
the  racket.  I  introduced  him  to  Crawford. 
My  fault." 

She  watched  him  fumble  in  the  drawer. 
He  couldn't  find  anything,  his  hands 
trembled  so. 

"Your  handkerchiefs  are  on  the  left 
side,"  she  said  mechanically. 

He  went  over  to  the  table,  poured  himself 
a  drink,  turned  and  came  toward  her. 

"Nita,  you've  been  a  good  little  pal. 
Can't  pretend  I'm  not  knocked  up  a  bit. 
But  I  don't  blame  you.  Understand? 
Divorce  me.  Anything  you  want.  Just  re- 
member one  thing,  will  you?  There's  never 
been  anyone  else.  Just  you.  See?" 

He  was  close  to  her.  She  saw  him  in  reds 
and  purples,  but  shrunken  like  a  punctured 
balloon.  Yes,  he'd  been  faithful.  She 
knew  that.  But  now — now  that  he  would 
be  alone!  Another  woman  with  Hal — 
younger,  prettier !  She  could  see  the  woman, 
see  her  in  the  room  moving  around,  sitting 
at  the  table,  mending.  Trotting  beside  Hal 
on  the  street.  She  could  see  her  at  Doney's. 

A  knock  on  the  door.  Her  heart  jumped. 
It  was  the  maid  peering  in,  sly,  inso- 
lent. There  was  a  porter  downstairs  with 
a  handcart. 

Let  him  wait.  She  walked  over  to  the 
old  window.  In  the  rich  deepening  of  that 


(Continued  from  Page  13) 

I've  busted  my  heart,  as  the  feller  says. 
Come  on  out  into  the  desert  and  around 
yonder  in  Imperial  Valley  and  we'll  both 
have  a  dandy  time  patching  ourselves  up 
again  as  good  as  new.  Now  let's  turn  in. 
You  look  like  the  undertaker  was  counting 
on  you  to  pay  for  having  his  bungalow 
painted." 

The  proposed  month  in  desert  and  moun- 
tains stretched  out  into  two  months,  and 
then  into  three.  The  last  two  months'  costs, 
by  Roy's  insistence,  were  paid  for  out  of  his 
own  scant  hoard  of  ready  cash,  and  he  rev- 
eled in  the  chance  of  spending  his  money  in 
such  a  way,  for  Cleppy's  forecast  had  been 
justified.  Under  the  influence  of  the  super- 
dry  air  and  incessant  outdoor  life  the 
champion 's  lungs  were  mending.  They  were 
mending  fast.  Almost  from  the  first  Roy 
could  note  the  change.  In  the  second 
month  the  cough  vanished;  so  did  the  last 


twilight  she  saw  the  man  lolling  beside  the 
little  cart;  saw  the  hill  beyond,  wearing 
San  Miniato,  rose-colored;  saw  the  Arno, 
like  a  dead  silver  fish  in  a  basket.  She 
would  never  look  out  from  this  window 
again .  The  man  would  take  her  one  shabby 
little  valise  and  trundle  it  along  the  quays. 
The  luggage  of  an  adventurer,  a  nomad! 
She  was  ashamed,  ashamed. 

There  was  a  ripping  sound.  What  was 
that? 

Hal  had  torn  off  his  collar,  tossed  it  down. 
He  sat  huddled  on  a  chair,  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands.  How  gray  his  hair  was! 
She  would  never  see  him  again.  She  would 
live  in  the  little  house  in  Stamford  with  her 
mother,  hundreds  of  Ediths,  Katharines 
fencing  her  in.  They  would  call  her  Anita, 
and  be  sorry  for  her.  They  would  be  very 
kind.  But  they  would  wonder  and  talk. 
Then  some  day  her  mother  would  die. 

Would  they  dine  downstairs  in  the  res- 
taurant to-night?  Would  Crawford  be 
there?  No,  they  would  send  her  dinner  up 
to  her  on  a  tray,  and  they  would  come  in 
quietly  and  kiss  her.  Where  would  Hal  be? 
She  remembered  suddenly  a  girl  they  had 
seen  around  Doney's — a  bold-eyed,  well- 
dressed  girl,  a  friend  of  Roddy  Maxwell. 
Hal  had  said  once  he  thought  her  pretty. 
Perhaps  she  would  be  the  one.  She  crossed 
over  by  him,  not  touching  him. 

The  mirror.  Yes,  that  was  she — puffy 
eyed,  powder  streaked,  the  pleated  frill  at 
her  neck  all  crushed.  They  would  pretend 
they  didn't  mind,  but  they  would  notice  in 
the  days  and  days  of  the  trip  how  worn  she 
was.  Taken  out  of  her  tarnished  frame, 
removed  from  Hal — what  would  she  be? 

He  said  never  a  word;  just  sat  there, 
beaten. 

A  piece  of  paper,  a  pencil,  an  envelope. 
Quick,  she  must  write.  The  words  sprawled 
over  the  page.  She  held  the  letter  in  her 
hand  and  marched  on  him. 

"How  much  of  that  five  thousand  have 
you  left?" 

He  motioned  to  the  limp  coat  hanging 
over  a  chair.  She  darted  roughly  at  the 
pocket.  His  wallet  with  his  crest.  His 
crest!  Only  four  thousand  in  large  bills. 
Perhaps  in  another  pocket.  Three  one  hun- 
dred bills,  a  few  torn  smaller  ones,  a  few 
bits  of  silver,  stamps. 

"Where's  the  other  seven  hundred?  You 
can't  have  spent  it  since  yesterday." 

He  lifted  his  head,  staring  at  her  with 
dull  eyes. 

"I  paid  the  bill  here.  And  there  was  yes- 
terday's dinner.  I  bought  a  box  of  cigars. 
Sorry,  Nita." 

She  stuffed  the  bills  in  the  envelope,  rang 
the  bell.  He  watched  her.  The  maid  must 
have  been  waiting  outside.  She  came  at 
once. 

"I  say,  Nita,"  he  faltered,  "I'm  cleaned 
out,  you  know.  Couldn't  you  ■" 

She  handed  the  envelope  to  the  maid. 
"  For  the  porter.  He  needn't  wait." 

She  heard  Hal  stumble  forward.  She 
heard  him  stammer  her  name. 

Nothing  left,  and  she  here — she  and  Hal. 

"No;  comeback!"  She  opened  the  door 
and  cried  to  the  maid. 

Quick,  the  envelope.  She  had  even  for- 
gotten to  seal  it.  All  the  better.  Just  a 
movement  of  her  fingers  slipping  in  and 
out.  Three  hundred  lire.  She  held  them 
crumpled  desperately  in  her  hand.  Enough 
for  to-night  and  to-morrow.  This  time  she 
sealed  the  envelope,  giving  it  to  the  maid. 

"There,  that's  all,"  she  said. 


vestige  of  nerve  wrack  which  had  fought 
against  the  invalid's  recovery.  The  malady 
had  been  caught  almost  at  its  outset.  Mc- 
Nair  was  gloriously  young  and  resilient. 
The  desert  did  the  rest. 

If  Cleppy's  ailment  did  not  yield  to 
treatment  with  the  same  amazing  speed 
and  completeness  as  did  his  cousin's  the 
little  fellow  gave  no  sign  of  slower  conva- 
lescence. Outwardly  he  was  enjoying  the 
vacation  to  the  full.  If  at  night  he  lay  long 
awake  under  the  white  desert  stars  and 
conjured  up  mournful  pictures  of  Jean 
Potter  weeping  bitterly  at  his  deathbed,  or 
cheerier  visions  of  Barry  Clive  battered  by 
him  into  a  shapeless  and  screaming  pulp,  he 
was  as  jolly  as  ever  on  the  following  morn- 
ing when  he  and  Roy  rolled  out  of  their 
blankets  and  attacked  fire  and  frying  pan. 
Perhaps  desert  air  is  more  beneficial  to 
scratched  lungs  than  to  scratched  hearts. 

(Continued  on  Page  59) 
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THESE    ARE    THE    GOLDEN  DAYS 


9/,  JORDAN 


There  is  something  quite  personal  about  a  motor  car 
which;possesses  the  dual  capacity  of  serving  us  depend- 
ably in  our  days  of  work  and  pleasing  us  immeasur- 
ably in  our  hours  of  play. 

That  degree  of  respect  which  Jordan  owners  feel 
toward  Jordan  cars  is  heightened  by  a  certain  love  for 
an  admirable  companion  which  Jordan  owners  know. 

He  must  be  a  dull  witted  person  indeed  who  could 
not  feel  toward  a  fine  motor  car  as  a  lover  of  good 
horses  feels  toward  a  thoroughbred  horse. 

To  admire  the  appearance  of  a  Jordan,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  exercise  the  sense  of  sight. 
It  is  truly  distinctive  —  quite  individual. 

To  sense  its  rare  qualities  of  comfort  and 
balance,  you  need  only  take  your  position  at 
the  wheel,  step  on  the  throttle  and  compare 


the  sensation  with  any  you  have  known  before.  It's 
just  different  —  that's  all. 

To  appreciate  the  atmosphere  of  this  car  and  to  sense 
its  inherent  good  taste  you  must  enjoy  its  pleasing 
companionship. 

But  to  know  finally  why  Jordan  has  been  so  univer- 
sally admired — so  widely  endorsed — you  must  know 
the  Jordan  as  you  come  to  know  a  friend.  A  friend, 
like  the  Jordan,  can  only  be  known  through  long  asso- 
ciation.  It  cannot  be  judged  quickly. 

The  Jordan  is  the  Jordan  because  of  its  in- 
herent capacity  for  dependable  service  —  its 
happy  personality  —  its  quick  response  to 
demands  of  work  or  play. 

In  short  -  it's  an  investment  that  brings  re- 
turns in  service  and  happy  days. 


JORDAN  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Inc.,  C/Wv/W,  Ohio 
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stops  itself 

At  the  end  of  every  record  the  Non  Set 
Automatic  Stop  noiselessly  switches  off  the 
motor.  Always  at  exactly  the  right  instant, 
whether  the  record  is  long  or  short.  You  never 
have  to  leave  your  seat  to  stop  a  Columbia 
Grafonola.  You  can  enjoy  every  record  to  the 
very  last  note. 

Before  you  pay  your  good  money  for  a  phono- 
graph, make  sure  you  are  getting  a  modern 
instrument. 

Make  sure  that  it  has,  in  addition  to  the  Non 
Set  Automatic  Stop,  the  adjustable  Tone  Leaves, 
the  straight  Tone  Arm,  the  up-to-date  Stream- 
line Cabinet —  all  the  big  ana  little  refinements 
that  make  the  Columbia  Grafonola  the  modem 
phonograph. 

And  remember  that  all  Columbia 
Graf onolas  are  now  selling  at  pre-war  prices. 


Standard  Models  from  $30.00  up 
Period  Designs  from  $335.00  up  to  $2100 

Columbia  Graphophone  Company,  New  York 

Canadian  Factory :  Toronto 
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Exclusive  Columbia  Features 

Tone  Leaves  that  give  complete  and 
accurate  control  over  tone  volume. 

Straight  Tone  Arm  that  allows  the 
sound  waves  to  develop  fully  and 
naturally. 

Scientifically  Correct  Acoustic  De- 
sign that  gives  exquisite  clearness  and 
purity  of  tone. 

Streamline  Cabinets  in  keeping  with 
artistic  modern  furniture  design,  and — 

The  OnlyNon  Set  Automatic  Stop. 
Nothing  to  move  or  set  or  measure. 

All  the  leading  Stageland  favorites 
make  records  exclusively 
for  Columbia 


Columbia 

Grafonola 
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'What  delicious-looking  biscuits!" 
Oh  but  they're  easy  my  NEW  PERFECTION 

always  bakes 
perfectly" 


You'll  Like 
Aladdin  Utensils,  Too 

They  brighten  the  kitchen  and 
lighten  the  work.  Two  are 
shown  on  this  stove — and  there's 
an  Aladdin  shape  for  every 
kitchen  need.  Ask  your  dealer. 


NEW  PERFECTION 

Oil  Cook  Stoves  and  Ovens 


THE  CLEVELAND 
METAL  PRODUCTS  CO 

7627  PLATTAVE  C1XVELAND  OHIO 
THE  PERFECTION  STOVE  CO  LTD  SaIUIA 


*Sflso  makers  of 

PERFECTION 

O / 1  H&al&rs  end 

ALADDIN 

C  o  o  A  i  n  £7  Utensils 


Sranchtl  in  Principal  Cititi 


IT'S  NO  trick  at  all  to  cook  delicious 
foods — with  a  New  Perfection.  Fluffy 
biscuits,  juicy  roasts,  tender-crusted 
pies — it  bakes  and  cooks  everything 
perfectly. 

There  is  a  constant  flow  of  heat  through 
the  "New  Perfection  Oven.  The  three- 
point  locking  device  on  the  door  keeps 
the  door  closed  tightly— no  heat  wasted. 
You  don't  have  to  open  it,  because  you 
can  always  see  the  baking  through 
the  glass  windows.  The  oven  has  a 
rust  proof  finish,  is  very  strong,  yet 
light  in  weight  and  is  easily 
lifted  about. 

The  New  Perfection 
Brings  Kitchen 
Comfort 

Three  million  women, 
searching  for  true  kitch- 
en comfort,  have  already 
found  the  answer — in  the 
New  Perfection  Stove. 

That  Long  Blue  Chim- 
ney is  the  big  feature  of 
the  New  Perfection.  It 
keeps  kitchens  cool,  clean 
and  comfortable. 

There's  no  sweltering  fire  to  distract- 
no  dust-spreading  ashes  that  have  to  be 
constantly  carried  out. 

The  Long  Blue  Chimney  Doesn't 
Smoke  up  Pots  and  Pans 

That  Long  Blue  Chimney  is  long  for 
two  reasons.  It  provides  draught  which 
drives  the  heat  forcibly  up  against  the 
cooking  utensil.     It  starts  action  the 


moment  the  pan  is  put  on  the  stove. 
At  the  same  time,  this  ample  chimney 
space  gives  plenty  of  time  for  every  bit 
of  the  kerosene  to  burn  into  clean,  in- 
tense heat.  That's  why  the  New  Per- 
fection cooks  so  well,  and  that's  why 
your  utensils  aren't  blackened  by  soot: 
for  soot  is  merely  unburned  kerosene- 
wasted  heat. 

How  New  Perfection  Saves 
Time  and  Labor 

The  wick  lights  at  the  touch  of  a  match 
and  the  stove  is  ready  for 
use  instantly.  The  flame 
is  easily  adjusted  — 
you  can  see  it  through 
the  little  mica  doors. 
And  how  many  steps, 
how  much  energy  you 
save  through  the  fact- 
that  the  flame,  once  set, 
stays  put.  You  can  de- 
pend on  the  New  Perfec- 
tion. 


Your  New  Perfection 
plete  without  a  New 


Stove  isn't  corn- 
Perfection  Oven 


Made  to  Last 
for  Years 

The  New  Perfection  is 
carefully  built  through- 
out. It  is  equipped  with  brass  burners 
that  will  last  a  life-time.  When  you 
get  a  New  Perfection,  you  are  sure 
of  years  of  honest  service  and  real 
kitchen  economy. 

Your  local  dealer  will  gladly  demon- 
strate the  fast-starting,  steady-burn- 
ing New  Perfection.  Or  write  direct 
to  us  for  a  copy  of  the  New  Perfection 
booklet. 
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(Continued  from  Pago  54) 

On  the  day  after  their  return  to  the 
gueroa  Street  boarding  house  McNair 
?nt  to  see  a  physician  whose  name  had 
en  given  him  by  one  of  the  Eastern 
ecialists.  From  this  inspection  he  breezed 
to  Cleppy's  room  in  almost  hysterically 
gh  spirits. 

"Get  this!"  he  exulted.  "Doc  says  I'm 
ing  grand.  Says  the  old  lung  is  healing 
er  fine.  Says  the  disease  is  arrested, 
mtever  that  is.  Says  there's  no  reason  I 
ouldn't  get  as  well  as  I  ever  was.  Says 
re  got  to  stay  out  here  a  good  long  spell 
t.  But  he's  dead  sure  I'm  all  right, 
link  of  that,  Clep!  I'm  all  right!  Gee,  I 
ew  it  before  I  went  to  him !  Out  there  in 
at  desert  of  ours  I  could  feel  me  healing 
d  getting  back  into  shape.    Let's  go 

mewheres  and  eat!" 

Cleppy  came  out  of  a  fit  of  morose  brood- 

g  and  shouted  aloud  at  the  marvelous 

lings.  Then  he  led  the  way  to  Marcel's. 

aere  the  cousins  held  a  truly  magnificent 

iebration  feast. 

On  the  way  home  Roy  said  less  hilari- 
isly:  "If  I  got  to  stay  out  here  so  long 
11  have  to  find  a  job— an  outdoor  one,  the 
>c  said.  My  cash  is  tied  up  in  Liberty 
onds  and  things,  all  except  part  of  the 
oney  my  benefit  brought  me,  and  I've 
ed  up  most  of  that.  To-morrow  I'll  go 
b  hunting.  Doc  says  I'm  not  fit  to  go 
ick  into  the  fight  game  just  yet.  He  says 

avy  training  would  put  a  crimp  in  me — 
11  everything  is  healed  up.  I  " 

"I  got  an  idea,"  put  in  Cleppy  shyly.  "I 
as  kind  of  figgering  you'd  want  to  be 
Ding  something  or  other  to  hunt  a  pay 
ip.  So  when  you  was  at  the  doctor's  this 
orning  I  went  out  to  the  lot.  I  got  my 
d  job  back,  all  right,  all  right.  They're 
lort-handed.  Besides,  Miller  says  they 
in  use  me  for  a  bit  in  this  new  picture  of 
live's  they're  just  starting — The  Fighting 
tan.*  It's  the  one  I  told  you  they  were 
itting  ready  to  make — the  one  with  the 
g  fist  fight  in  it  for  him.  He's  to  play  the 
jung  s'ciety  fav'rite  who  turns  prize 
?hter  to  show  his  sweetheart  he  isn't  all 

up  by  culcher." 

"But  you  and  this  Clive  -" 

"Bemis  was  telling  me  about  it,"  pat- 
red  on  Cleppy,  talking  fast.  "He  says 
lere's  a  scene  where  Clive's  in  training  and 
bunch  of  toughs  get  fresh  with  his  girl 
ad  Clive  sails  in  and  abolishes  'em.  He 
ants  me  in  that.  He  wants  at  least  one  of 
ie  toughs  to  know  something  about  han- 
ling  his  fists,  he  says,  to  make  it  look  real — 
nd  I'm  the  one.  The  rest  are  just  extras, 
ean's  in  this  picture,  too,  Bemis  says," 
ent  on  Cleppy  with  a  glumness  that  could 
o  longer  be  masked.  "But,  Lord,  I  gotta 
leet  her  sometime,  haven't  I?  She's  got 
uite  a  little  part  in  it,  too,  he  says — 
lanks  to  Clive.  More'n  just  a  bit  this 
me — a  part." 

He  lapsed  into  gloomy  silence,  but  al- 
lost  at  once  he  came  to  life  again. 

"They  got  Spider  Crope  for  the  cham- 
ion  pug  that  Clive  knocks  out  in  the  ring. 
Ie  don't  come  on  at  all,  except  in  the  fight 
:ene,  you  know,  and  " 

"Spider  Crope ! "  scoffed  McNair.  "That 
ig  piece  of  cheese?  Why,  back  East  he 
asn't  ever  anything  more  than  a  pork- 
nd-beaner.  I  won  my  first  real  fight  off 
im  when  I  was  a  beginner.  He  " 

"He's  the  man  they  picked  out,"  said 
leppy.  "  It  ain't  the  easiest  thing  here  to 
nd  a  p'fessional  fighter  to  play  such  a 
art.  There's  plenty  of  pugs  on  the  coast  — 
ood  ones,  too,  they  say.  But  the  best 
'on't  go  on  in  the  pictures  just  for  one 
iene  to  be  beat  up  and  act  as  a  punching 
ag,  and  the  bum  ones  are  too  clumsy,  or 
hey  can't  learn  to  lose  graceful.  So  they 
ired  Spider  Crope.  But  it's  all  off.  He 
ras  riding  back  from  the  lot  in  a  jitney 
esterday  and  it  skidded  into  a  bus  and 
urned  turtle,  and  Spider's  right  arm  is 
roke  in  two  places.  That  lets  him  out,  and 
hey're  in  a  rush  on  the  picture." 

'  H'm!"  mused  McNair.  "I  wonder 
ow  Spider's  fixed  for  cash.  It  must  be 
otten  to  be  crippled  way  out  here  when 
he  pay  stops.  I'll  drop  around  to  the 
osp  tal  and  slip  him  something.  He  " 

"That  c'n  wait,"  said  Cleppy,  impatient 
t  the  interruption.  "I  told  Bemis  I  c'd 
ct  him  a  man  worth  fifty  of  Spider;  a  man 
/ho  could  jump  in  and  make  the  bout  look 
ke  a  million  dollars'  worth.   I  " 

"You  didn't  make  a  fool  of  me  by  telling 
hem  I  " 

"Go  easy!  I  said  this  man  was  my 
ousin,  Harvey  Matthews.  I  said  he'd 
teen  cleaning  up  a  passel  of  middleweights 
n  Australia,  and  that  he  was  stopping  with 


me  for  a  day  or  two  on  his  way  East. 
Bemis  took  me  to  Malachi  Ruhl.  He's  the 
chief  director,  you  know — the  he  coon  of 
the  whole  Preeminent  outfit— and  he  di- 
rects all  Clive's  pictures.  First  off,  Ruhl 
wouldn't  hardly  listen  to  me.  He  was 
a-raging.  Said  he  was  telegraphing  to 
three  cities  for  a  man  to  take  Spider's  place. 
But  he  knows  I  c'n  box,  and  he  knows  I 
know  a  fighter  when  I  see  one.  So— well, 
he'll  look  you  over  and  see  if  he  likes  you." 
"I  don't  " 

"You  said  you  wanted  an  outdoor  job. 
If  you  make  a  hit  in  this  picture  it's  a  cinch 
Ruhl  will  keep  you  on  for  one  or  two  others, 
for  Clive's  going  to  have  some  kind  of  a 
fight  in  all  his  pictures  from  now  on,  he 
says.  His  fights  go  fine  with  the  fans  back 
East.  And  it'll  mean  six  months  or  a  year 
of  easy  work  for  you  at  corking  good  pay. 
Nor  yet  you  won't  have  to  train  or  even 
let  yourself  out — hippodrome  stuff.  Easy 
spectacular  boxing  for  a  round  or  two,  and 
then  a  grand-stand  fall.  C'mon  out  and 
see  him,  anyhow.  If  you  don't  it'll  likely 
queer  me  with  my  job  there,  after  the  way 
I've  touted  you." 

After  another  half  hour  of  aimless  argu- 
ment the  two  set  forth  for  the  twelve-acre 
inclosure  which  girt  the  offices  and  studios 
of  the  Preeminent  Film  Corporation.  The 
more  Roy  thought  over  the  idea  the  less  it 
irked  him.  It  would  be  fun  to  see  the 
inside  of  this  mimic  life.  It  would  be  still 
more  fun  to  put  on  the  gloves  again.  And 
on  mature  thought  this  was  the  only  kind 
of  job  at  which  a  beginner  like  himself 
could  possibly  hope  to  earn  a  decent  wage. 
Thus  when  he  followed  Cleppy  down  a  long 
hallway  with  lettered-glass  gray  doors  on 
either  side  and  into  a  huge  room  that 
looked  like  a  cross  between  a  workshop  and 
a  stage  library  he  was  half  reconciled  to  the 
project. 

A  big  man  in  riding  trousers  and  sport 
shirt  and  a  shock  of  gray  hair  looked  up 
from  a  desk  and  nodded  to  him.  Then 
his  cold  eye  played  on  Roy's  face,  as  if  the 
director  were  trying  vainly  to  place  the 
newcomer  in  an  uncertain  memory.  Then 
giving  over  the  futile  effort  to  recall  where 
he  had  seen  him  before,  Ruhl  said  curtly, 
"You  are  Harvey  Matthews?" 

Roy  nodded. 

"You're  the  type,  all  right,"  went  on  the 
director,  "and  you'll  film  well.  It's  worth 
a  try-out.  If  you  can  box,  and  if  Mr.  Clive 
likes  your  work  Miss  Dyer,"  he  inter- 
rupted himself,  turning  to  a  mouselike 
stenographer  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
"telephone  over  to  Number  Seven  and  tell 
Mr.  Clive  the  man  is.  here.  If  it  is  con- 
venient will  he  please  come  over  to  the 
gym  and  give  him  a  try-out?  Worden,  take 
your  man  to  the  gym  and  have  O'Rell  give 
him  shoes  and  trunks." 

When  the  director  followed  them  to  the 
gymnasium  McNair  had  just  incased  his 
legs  in  the  pair  of  black  trunks  handed  out 
to  him.  Again  Ruhl  ran  a  practiced  eye 
over  the  slender,  powerful  body,  and  he 
nodded  approval.  Vastly  different  was  this 
applicant  from  the  paunchy  or  skinny  can- 
didates who  were  wont  to  ask  for  such 
work.  And  there  was  a  tigerish  grace  and 
litheness  to  the  athlete  which  appealed  to 
the  director's  artistic  soul. 

Again,  Ruhl  sought  vainly  to  recall  the 
candidate's  face. 

"You'll  remember,"  he  cautioned  Roy — 
"you'll  remember  in  this  try-out  and  in  all 
your  screen  work  with  Mr.  Clive— if  we 
decide  to  engage  you  — that  you  must  give 
the  appearance  of  heavy  hitting  without 
really  putting  your  strength  and  steam  into 
the  blows.  If  one  of  Mr.  Clive's  eyes  were 
to  be  blacked,  for  example,  it  would  delay 
the  picture  for  weeks.  And  that  would 
cost  more  than  to  send  a  special  train  East 
for  Moran  or  Roy  McNair  or  one  of  the 
other  topnotchers  and  pay  him  a  fortune 
for  coming  on  here." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Roy  meekly,  his  face  a 
mask. 

He  was  beginning  to  enjoy  this  proposed 
role  of  his.  He  shot  a  grateful  look  at  the 
wriggling  Cleppy  Worden.  Then  the  gym- 
nasium door  swung  wide.  Into  the  room 
came  a  person  of  much  loveliness.  Clad  in 
snowy  outing  flannels,  his  shapely  neck  and 
classic  head  with  its  crown  of  dose-cropped 
golden  curls  rising  from  a  wide-collared 
shirt  of  amber  silk,  Harry  Clive  strolled 
forward.  At  his  heels  padded  a  Japanese 
valet  carrying  an  armful  of  trunks  and 
shoes  and  initialed  crash  towels. 

"Barry,"  began  Ruhl  almost  deferen- 
tially, as  he  indicated  McNair  with  a  jerk 
of  the  head,  "here's  the  man  I  told  you 
about.  What  do  you  think  of  him?" 


Barry  glanced  carelessly  at  the  cham- 
pion. He  did  not  honor  Roy  with  a  word 
or  nod  of  salutation  but  gave  him  the  in- 
spection he  might  have  accorded  to  a 
thoroughbred  dog  or  horse. 

"Not  bad,"  he  vouchsafed  presently. 
"Certainly  an  improvement  on  that  two- 
legged  hyena  you  hired  for  the  part — the 
one  who  broke  his  gorilla  arm.  With  this 
man  I'll  feel  less  like  a  human  slaughtering 
a  scarecrow.  I'll  be  ready  in  a  minute." 

He  departed  into  one  of  the  dressing 
rooms,  followed  by  his  Jap.  From  this 
seclusion  in  a  few  minutes  emerged  the 
Hermes  of  Praxiteles.  Small  wonder  the 
feminine  screen  fans  adored  Barry  Clive  in 
fighting  togs!  For  his  body  bore  out  the 
rare  physical  perfection  of  his  head  and 
face.  To  good  purpose  did  Clive  maintain  a 
physical-culture  instructor  whose  sole  life 
business  it  was  to  keep  the  star's  figure 
correct. 

Yet  at  first  glimpse  Roy  McNair  saw  this 
was  the  figure  of  a  statue,  not  of  a  fighter. 
It  abounded  in  grace  and  in  the  outward 
aspect  of  power.  But  to  Roy's  trained  eye 
there  was  none  of  the  underlying  rugged- 
ness,  the  elusive  vulpine  quality  without 
which  no  man  may  hold  his  own  in  the 
prize  ring. 

Clive  was  a  thing  of  beauty;  he  was  not 
a  fighting  machine. 

The  men's  gloves  were  drawn  on.  At 
once  Clive  took  the  aggressive.  With 
furious  speed  he  attacked,  and  with  a  deft- 
ness which  well  merited  the  press-agent  line 
he  had  inspired.  Roy  blocked  and  ducked 
and  shifted,  and  with  light  blows  countered 
the  spectacular  rush.  This  was  child's  play 
to  him,  this  rapid  bout  whose  tension 
brought  the  sweat  to  Barry's  classic  brow 
and  set  him  to  breathing  fast.  In  full 
spirit  of  the  game,  however,  McNair  let  his 
opponent  continue  to  have  the  merest 
shade  of  advantage  throughout.  Where- 
fore, at  the  end  of  the  round  Clive  turned  a 
glowing  face  to  the  director. 

"He'll  do!"  declared  Barry  with  real 
enthusiasm.   "Hire  him." 

With  no  further  notice  of  his  grinning 
antagonist,  the  star  repaired  to  the  chilled 
shower,  while  Ruhl  took  the  pugilist  to 
another  office,  where  terms  were  settled, 
and  where  he  was  bidden  to  report  for  work 
at  nine  the  next  morning. 

On  their  way  to  the  lot  the  following  day 
Roy  asked,  "Didn't  Ruhl  say  the  collar 
model  and  I  are  to  have  our  bout  to-day? 
He  must  have  meant  we  were  just  going  to 
rehearse  it.  You  told  me  the  picture  was 
barely  begun,  and  the  fight  scene  is  to  be 
the  climax.  That  won't  be  taken  for  weeks 
yet." 

Cleppy  laughed  at  his  cousin's  stark 
ignorance. 

"They  don't  ever  film  a  picture  in  the 
order  it's  going  to  be  shown,"  he  explained 
with  ineffable  patronage.  "They  take  a 
bunch  of  exteriors  one  time  and  a  swad  of 
interiors  another  time  in  any  old  order  at 
all.  The  scenes  are  all  numbered,  you 
know,  on  the  script,  and  when  the  whole 
thing's  done  they  cut  the  footage  up  and 
piece  it  together  where  it  belongs.  It's  a 
kind  of  patchwork. 

"That  prize  ring  now— that's  been  built 
out  in  Number  Five  Lot.  So  has  the  street 
scene  where  I  and  the  other  toughs  has  got 
to  have  our  fight  with  Clive.  They'll  be 
wanting  that  space  for  something  else  in  a 
day  or  so,  and  they  won't  want  to  keep  all 
the  extras  any  longer'n  they  have  to. 
Extras  cost  money,  and  they'll  likely  need 
them  to-morrow  for  some  other  picture. 
They're  fight  spectators  to-day,  and  all 
that.  Most  of  'em— and  nearly  half  the 
principals,  for  that  matter— don't  know 
what  the  whole  story  of  any  picture  is  till 
they  go  to  some  theater  after  the  film's 
released  to  see  themselves  in  it.  Here  we 
are,"  he  ended  as  they  filed  in  with  sev- 
eral men  and  women  through  a  wicket, 
past  a  bored  functionary  and  emerged  into 
the  lot. 

The  director  and  his  assistant  were  rab- 
idly busy  at  Number  Five  on  certain  scenes 
of  the  picture.  Yet  as  Roy  McNair  stood 
interestedly  watching  the  work  he  felt,  as 
does  every  other  outsider,  the  apparently 
excuseless  waste  of  time  between  scenes 
and  in  seemingly  useless  retakes.  It  was 
nearly  noon  before  he  was  summoned  to  the 
impromptu  ring,  where  Clive  awaited  him 
and  where  several  hundred  extras  were 
grouped  as  audience.  The  cameras  were 
leveled  but  they  were  not  grinding.  For 
this  was  to  be  a  rehearsal  the  only  one,  if 
it  went  smoothly,  of  the  bout.  It  was  a 
rehearsal  for  the  fighters  and  for  the  spec- 
tators alike. 
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Barney  Oldfield  Says: 

UI  would  not  be  without  an 
Automatic  Steam  Carburetor" 

He  goes  on  further  and  says:  "Does  everything  you 
claim."  That  means  that  it — 


1 —  Is  guaranteed  to  increase 
the  mileage  you  get  from 
your  gasoline.  The  usual 
saving  is  from  20  per  cent  to 
40  per  cent. 

2 —  Keeps  spark  plugs  clean. 


3 —  Eliminates  carbon  deposits 
from  gas  explosions. 

4 —  Increases  the  speed  and 
power  of  your  motor  with 
a  smaller  gasoline  consump- 
tion. 


The  Automatic  Steam  Carburetor  fits  any  and  every 
gasoline  motor.  You  can  put  one  on  your  auto,  trac- 
tor, truck  or  stationary  engine  and  prove  its  saving 
for  yourself.  Write  today  for  illustrated  folder. 

Dealers:  We  aid  you  by  refer- 
ring inquiries  from  our  big  Na- 
tional Advertising  Campaign  to 
you — if  you  secure  Exclusive 
Agency.  Write  now — for  your 
rival  dealer  may  beat  you  to  it. 


Auto  Owners:  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  write  us, 
giving  model  and  year  of  your 
car.  We  will  see  that  you  are 
shown  how  to  get  an  Automatic 
Steam  Carburetor. 


Automatic  Steam  Carburetor  Company,  Mfrs. 

General  Offices       -        1241  South  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 


"Its  Automatic  Action 
Guarantees  Satisfaction 


A  

Ste&m  Carburetor 


Overnight,  or  earlier,  Ruhl  had  evidently 
planned  out  every  move  of  the  battle.  And 
before  each  round  he  outlined  to  the  two  a 
general  plan  of  their  respective  modes  of 
work  during  the  next  three  minutes  of  box- 
ing. He  coached  them  as  well  in  between- 
round  acting,  and  he  megaphoned  to  the 
various  mob  captains  in  the  audience  the 
forms  of  emotion  they  and  their  cohorts 
were  to  portray. 

The  rehearsal  went  off  smoothly.  Roy 
threw  himself  into  the  game  with  real  zest. 
Artistically  he  staggered  back  from  Clive's 
smashes.  With  well-executed  awkwardness 
he  let  heavy  blows  bore  past  his  guard.  At 
the  end  his  helpless  collapse  was  so  well 
rendered  as  to  wring  a  grunt  of  approval 
from  the  cynical  Ruhl  himself. 

"I've seen  worse  rehearsals,"  vouchsafed 
the  director.  "We'll  have  the  real  take  at 
three  this  afternoon.  Barry,  didn't  you 
say  you  wanted  that  street  row  before  you 
have  the  prize  fight?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Clive,  turning  back  on 
his  way  to  the  shower.  "I  don't  want  to 
get  into  street  clothes  when  I'm  all  hot  from 
the  bout,  and  then  get  perspiring  over 
again  in  my  scene  with  the  toughs,  and 
have  to  undress  and  take  another  bath. 
Either  let's  have  the  street  fight  before  the 
bout  or  else  let  it  go  over  till  to-morrow." 

"Two-thirty  this  afternoon,"  decreed 
Ruhl.  "  Bemis  has  been  rehearsing  Worden 
and  the  extras  for  it,  using  the  same  stunts 
I  taught  you.  All  you'll  have  to  do  is  take 
his  place.  They've  got  it  down  pretty  well. 
I'll  risk  the  cameras  on  it.  .It'll  mean  only 
one  retake  at  most,  and  we're  in  a  hurry. 
By  the  way,  Bemis,  tell  Props  to  be  sure  to 
give  them  the  two-ounce  striking  gloves — 
the  ones  we  use  for  the  bag  in  the  gym.  The 
five-ounces  look  like  pillows  on  the  screen. 
There  won't  be  any  hard  hitting,  so  the 
weight  won't  matter.  Come  on  and  eat, 
Barry." 

As  the  director  and  Clive  strolled  off  arm 
in  arm  Roy  glanced  about  the  thinning 
groups  of  extras  for  Cleppy  Worden.  But 
Cleppy  was  not  in  sight.  All  morning  the 
cousins  had  been  working  in  different 
corners  of  the  lot,  and  now  that  activities 
had  ceased  for  the  luncheon  hour  McNair 
tried  to  remember  where  last  he  had  seen 
his  chum. 

Wandering  idly  in  search  of  him,  Roy 
came  around  a  corner.  There,  just  ahead, 
and  moving  toward  the  door  of  one  of  the 
women's  dressing  rooms,  he  beheld  Cleppy. 
The  little  fellow  was  walking  unnecessarily 
close  to  a  decidedly  pretty  girl.  As  they 
parted  at  the  door  Roy  had  a  better  look  at 
her.  She  had  been  crying,  but  through  its 
cream-colored  grease  paint  her  face  now 
was  all  dimpling  with  happiness.  And  that 
same  happiness  had  reflected  itself  in 
Cleppy's  own  spherical  visage,  which 
glowed  like  a  rising  moon. 

There  at  the  dressing-room  door,  shame- 
lessly and  by  tacit  consent,  they  kissed 
each  other.  Then  the  girl  ran  indoors  and 
Cleppy  turned  away  in  dizzy  rapture.  He 
collided  with  the  interestedly  watching 
Roy  and,  recognizing  him,  seized  the  cham- 
pion's square  shoulders  in  a  scramblingly 
fervid  grip. 

"Well,"  observed  Roy,  "I  see  you 
haven't  wasted  overmuch  time  in  finding 
another  sweetheart.  She's  " 

"Another  sweetheart?"  babbled  Cleppy 
in  delirium.  "There  ain't  any  other.  She's 
the  only  sweetheart  that  ever  happened. 
That  was — that  was  Jean!" 

"Jean?"  sputtered  Roy.  "But  I 
thought — I  thought  " 

"So  did  I,"  raved  Cleppy.  "But  I  ought 
to  'a'  known  better.  We  misjudged  her 
wrong;  me  and  you  did.  I  happened  across 
her  not  ten  minutes  ago  on  the  way  to  the 
dressing  rooms.  I  was  for  passing  her  by 
with  a  lot  of  ice  in  my  eyes,  but  she  came 
running  up  to  me.  And  she  began  to  cry, 
and  she  said  how  horribly  sorry  she  was, 
and  how  worried  she'd  been  about  what 
might  'a'  happened  to  me  all  this  long  time, 
and  how  she'd  tried  to  get  me  on  the  phone 
so  often,  and  I'd  been  away.  And  " 

"But  if  she  " 

"  She  isn't !  She  got  riled  at  me  for  being 
bossy,  she  says,  and  she  went  over  and 
talked  to  Clive  just  to  get  my  goat — which 
she  sure  done.  And  ever  since  she's  been 
giving  him'  the  go-by,  and  she  hasn't  ever 
been  in  love  with  anyone  but  me.  And 
Clive  is  pestering  the  life  out  of  her  for  not 
having  anything  more  to  do  with  him, 
and— say,  ain't  this  one  grand  old  he 
world?" 

At  half  past  two  the  principals  and  extras 
of  the  street-fight  scene  were  grouped  at  the 
set  awaiting  Ruhl's  arrival  from  lunch. 


McNair  was  standing  beside  the  wrigglingly 
jubilant  Cleppy  when  the  latter's  face  sud- 
denly took  on  an  aspect  of  idiotic  ecstasy, 
and  toward  them,  through  the  crowd,  ad- 
vanced Jean  Potter. 

"Ain't  that  great?"  whispered  Cleppy. 
"She  ain't  on  in  this  scene  at  all,  but  she's 
coming  over  to  watch  me  work.  I'll  sure 
have  to  do  my  stunt  grand  to-day  with  a 
gallery  like  her.  She  " 

He  paused  and  his  glowing  face  clouded 
ever  so  little.  Jean  had  advanced  to  within 
a  few  yards  of  Cleppy  and  McNair.  But 
now,  through  the  respectfully  parting 
group,  strolled  a  man  in  somewhat  garish 
morning  dress.  Clive  had  caught  sight  of 
Jean  as  he  neared  the  set  and  he  had  shifted 
his  course  to  intercept  her.  As  he  came 
alongside  he  leaned  down  with  infinite 
grace  and  spoke  to  her  under  his  breath. 
Cleppy ,  recovering  his  self-control,  strode  to- 
ward them,  McNair  beside  him.  Theymissed 
Clive's  low-breathed  words,  but  they  did 
not  miss  the  girl's  reply. 

Looking  first  at  the  adoring  Cleppy  and 
then  at  Barry,  she  said  with  much  distinct- 
ness, in  answer  to  a  question  he  evidently 
had  asked:  "Because  I  am  engaged  to  Mr. 
Worden  here.  That's  the  reason,  Mr.  Clive. 
That's  why  I've  been  trying  to  keep  out  of 
your  way.  That's  why  I  must  ask  you  to 
keep  out  of  mine,  please." 

A  half  score  people  besides  Clive  and 
McNair  and  the  enraptured  Cleppy  must 
have  heard  the  clear-voiced  speech— a 
speech  Jean  finished  by  laying  one  little 
gloved  hand  on  Cleppy's  arm. 

Clive  went  purple.  Without  a  word  he 
wheeled  and  stalked  out  of  the  group. 

"There  goes  my  job,"  blithered  Cleppy, 
"and  yours,  too,  I  s'pose,  baby.  But  it  was 
worth  it.  Oh,  girl  of  mine,  you  ain't  going 
to  be  let  lose  anything  by  this!  I  don't  know 
yet  how  you  ain't,  but  it  goes.  And — meet 
my  cousin,  Mr. — Mr.  Harvey  Matthews, 
Jean.  He  " 

Ruhl  and  Bemis  came  bustling  up  with 
the  camera  men  and  work  began.  In  an- 
other two  minutes  Cleppy  and  three  other 
disreputable-looking  youths  were  standing 
in  idle  talk  on  a  corner  in  front  of  a  papier- 
mache  saloon,  while  two  cameras  played  on 
them.  Into  the  picture  promenaded  the 
leading  woman  under  the  exquisite  escort 
of  Barry  Clive.  The  four  youths  nudged 
one  another. 

Cleppy  winked  boldly  at  the  leading 
woman  and  cooed,  "Whatcher  hurry, 
sweetie?" 

The  leading  woman  shrank  back  in 
terror.  Barry  Clive,  with  the  gesture  of  a 
stained-glass  Galahad,  cast  aside  hat  and 
coat  and  stick  and  flung  himself  at  the 
insulter.  According  to  rehearsal,  the  three 
other  toughs  closed  about  them  and  strove 
with  vicious  gentleness  to  overpower  the 
star.  At  this  point  Clive  was  supposed  to 
turn  upon  them,  knock  two  of  them  sense- 
less with  spectacular  lefts,  hurl  the  third— 
an  acrobat — over  his  head,  and  then  to 
return  to  finish  Cleppy. 

Despite  the  warning  yell  of  Bemis  he  did 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Instead  he  flew  at 
Cleppy  like  a  maddened  wildcat.  Disre- 
garding the  conscientious  attack  of  the 
others,  Clive  concentrated  his  efforts  on 
the  luckless  Cleppy.  Catching  him  by  the 
throat  with  his  left  hand  he  held  him  thus 
while  he  drove  three  lightning-swift  punches 
into  the  astounded  Cleppy's  face.  Each 
blow  was  delivered  with  all  Barry's  trained 
strength.  Then  hurling  the  half-senseless 
youth  to  the  ground  he  proceeded  to  kick 
nim  twice  with  the  full  swing  of  his  booted 
right  foot.  After  which  he  whirled  upon 
the  trio  of  dumfounded  extras,  tapped  two 
of  them  with  showy  effect,  went  through 
the  easy  task  of  tossing  the  acrobat  over 
his  head  and  wheeled  once  more  toward 
Cleppy. 

Bleeding,  stunned,  sick,  aghast,  the 
victim  was  trying  to  reel  to  his  feet.  A 
ferocious  half  hook  from  Barry  laid  him 
unconscious  on  the  pavement. 

"There!"  exclaimed  Clive  loudly.  I 
think  I  put  enough  pep  into  that  fight  to 
bring  the  crowd  to  their  feet  when  they  see 
it.  Anyhow,  that  poor  mucker's  too  dead 
for  a  retake — eh?" 

He  was  speaking  to  Ruhl.  But  his  half- 
shut  eyes  were  on  Jean,  who  was  trying 
frantically  to  push  through  the  mob  of 
flustered  extras  to  where  Cleppy  lay,  an 
inert  and  bloody  little  heap,  on  the  stones. 

McNair  had  mounted  a  scaffolding  thirty 
feet  away  to  watch  the  scene.  Between 
him  and  it  were  perhaps  two  hundred  ex- 
tras who  were  waiting  for  the  prize-ring 
action.  Before  he  could  grasp  the  whole 
(Concluded  on  Page  62) 
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The  Truck  that  Repeats 

A  Traffic  Fleet  Owner  Says: 

"The  first  question  to  be  solved  in  purchasing  a  truck  is  the  carrying  capacity 
of  the  truck  required  to  best  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade  in  making  deliv- 
eries— next,  the  initial  cost  of  the  truck,  its  durability,  the  cost  of  operation 
and  repairs. 

"After  a  thorough  investigation,  we  purchased,  through  your  distributors, 
the  Southard  Motor  Sales  Co.  of  this  city,  our  first  Traffic  Truck,  and  we 
have  found  it  has  suited,  in  all  respects,  the  demands  of  our  business.  We  are 
now  using  these  trucks  at  most  of  our  Western  plants,  and  are  pleased  to  be 
able  to  say  that  they  are  giving  excellent  satisfaction. 

"You  will  observe,  from  the  enclosed  photograph,   that  we  an  now  using 
seven  Traffic  Trucks  at  our  Calgary  plant." 

P.  BURNS  8&  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
Packers,  Exporters  and  Provisioners, 

Calgary,  Alberta. 

Examine  the  Traffic  chain  of  specifications — compare  unit  for  unit  with  other 
trucks  and  you'll  find  convincing  proof  of  the  greatest  truck  value  in  existence  — 
it  is  the  lowest  priced  4000- lb.  capacity  truck  in  the  world. 

Notice  to  Dealers  — Some  valuable  territory  still  open — wire  at  our  expense. 

Traffic  Motor  Truck  Corporation,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

Largest  exclusive  builders  of  4000-lb.  capacity  trucks  in  tbe  world 
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the 

Aerial 


MEASURED  in  time,  sixty 
minutes  still  make  an  hour. 
Measured  in  distance,the  hour  has  ex' 
panded  almost  beyond  recognition. 
A  hundred  years  ago  one  hour 
was  required  to  travel  six  miles  by 
stage  coach.  The  locomotive  and 
motor  car  have  gradually  expanded 
the  hour  to  sixty  miles  —  plus. 
Today  the  racing  airplane  measures 
the  hour  at  180  miles  —  plus,  with 
240  miles  a  possibility  of  Tomorrow. 
"Catching  the  Aerial"  means  ex' 
panding  distribution  for  every  in' 
dustry  in  the  country.  It  means 
that  your  customer  gets  his  order 
almost  as  quickly  as  if  he  were  in 
your  own  town. 

In  turn  his  customer's  order  is 
more  promptly  filled.  And  so  the 
endless  chain  starts  on  its  way  to- 
ward revolutionizing  the  Com- 
merce of  the  World. 
For  particulars  as  to  just  how  far 
Martin  airplanes  can  expand  the 
hours  in  your  industry,  write  to 
us  on  your  business  stationery. 

The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co. 
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(Concluded  from  Page  60) 

import  of  what  had  happened  and  could 
shove  a  path  through  the  milling  bevies  of 
men  and  women  the  brief  catastrophe  was 
over.  Clive  was  on  the  way  to  his  dressing 
room,  Ruhl  arguing  and  scolding  as  they 
went,  and  Bemis  and  the  camera  men  were 
starting  for  the  ring.  . 

Thus  Roy  came  upon  the  senseless 
Cleppy  lying  in  the  middle  of  an  excitedly 
babbling  and  questioning  clump  of  people, 
with  Jean  Potter  kneeling  on  the  ground 
beside  him,  weeping  and  trying  to  stanch 
the  blood  on  his  lips.  As  McNair  came 
alongside,  Cleppy  opened  one  badly  swollen 
eye  and  peered  stupidly  about  him. 

"Wha — what  d'he  hit  me  with?"  he 
bubbled  between  broken  teeth.  "He  " 

"Hush,  dear! "begged  Jean.  "The brute 
tried  to  get  even  with  you  because  I — 
because  I  care  for  you.  And  he  tried  to 
show  off  and  make  me  think  he  was  the 
best  man  of  the  two  of  you.  As  if  I  didn't 
care  ten  million  times  as  much  for  you, 
after  the  way  he  treated  you !  He  " 

"Listen!"  put  in  McNair  hoarsely,  his 
voice  ashake,  as  he  helped  Cleppy  to 
his  feet  and  cast  a  practiced  eye  over  his 
injuries.  "Listen  to  me,  both  of  you!  I 
want  you  to  do  something  for  me.  Right 
back  yonder  is  a  kind  of  platform  or  bal- 
cony or  something  being  made.  I  was  there 
when  this  stunt  was  pulled  off.  That's  why 
he  got  away  with  it.  I  couldn't  get  here 
any  sooner.  Cleppy,  go  and  wash  up  as 
quick  as  you  can.  Then  take  Miss  Potter 
up  on  that  platform  and  stay  there.  Do 
what  I  tell  you!  The  platform  looks  right 
down  on  the  ring  where  the  bout  is  going  to 
be  in  a  few  minutes.  I  want  both  of  you  to 
be  there  to  watch  it.   I  " 

"But  Cleppy  ought  to  be  home  and  in 
bed !"  wailed  Jean.   "He  " 

"What  he'll  see  from  that  platform  is 
going  to  do  him  a  whole  heap  more  good 
than  any  bed  could,"  insisted  McNair 
vehemently.  "  Take  my  word  for  that !  Do 
as  I  say!  I'm  going  to  get  ready  for  the 
bout  now." 

When  Bemis,  after  placing  the  cameras 
for  the  ring  scene,  came  hastening  back  to 
give  what  aid  he  could  to  the  disabled 
Cleppy  he  found  the  sufferer  gone.  A  few 
minutes  later  he  chanced  to  see  the  bat- 
tered youth  and  a  girl  sitting  high  on  a 
scantling  just  outside  the  camera  focus. 

The  cameras  set  to  work.  An  announcer 
entered  the  ring.  The  referee  crawled 
through  the  ropes.  Then,  walking  heavily 
and  swathed  in  a  shapeless  bath  robe  and 
followed  by  the  usual  retinue  of  seconds, 
came  Roy  McNair.  Followed,  from  the 
opposite  side,  Barry  Clive  and  his  train. 
Vaulting  the  ropes,  Clive  cast  aside  his 
snowy  bath  robe  and  stood  revealed  in 
statuesque  beauty.  A  camera  from  the 
ring's  edge  took  a  close-up  of  him.  He 
bowed  exquisitely  to  imaginary  applause. 
The  referee  called  the  two  gladiators  to  the 
center  of  the  ring  for  faked  instructions. 
The  call  of  time  was  given.  The  two  rushed 
together.  Then  they  must  needs  pause 
while  a  second  close-up  was  taken. 

"Action!"  barked  Ruhl. 

And  three  cameras,  at  three  different 
angles,  began  again  to  grind. 

As  by  rehearsal  Roy  aimed  a  clumsy  left 
at  Clive's  jaw.  Barry  countered  it  and 
landed  on  his  opponent's  jaw.  At  this 
point  Roy  should  have  reeled  back  beneath 
the  fearful  impact,  but  he  did  not. 

Clive,  watching  McNair's  face  with  prac- 
ticed alertness,  saw  the  lips  change  to  a 
cold  and  colorless  gash.  The  jaws  set.  The 
eyes  retreated  to  mere  pin  points  under  the 
overhanging  brows.  Ten  thousand  prize- 
ring  fans  could  have  told  him  this  was  Roy 
McNair's  fighting  face  and  that  it  spelt 
trouble  for  any  man  in  front  of  him. 

That  was  the  last  clear  vision  of  anything 
granted  to  Barry  Clive — formerly  John 
Peter  Robbins  — throughout  the  fight  which 
followed.  But  Cleppy  and  Jean,  clinging 
deliriously  together  on  the  platform,  saw 


much  more.  So  did  the  crazed  Ruhl.  So 
did  the  other  spectators.  So  did  the  eyes 
of  all  three  cameras,  for  by  instinct  the 
camera  men  kept  on  grinding,  and  Ruhl 
and  Bemis  forgot  to  bid  them  stop. 

In  a  white  fury  McNair  flew  at  his 
beautiful  opponent.  He  tore  into  him 
with  unspectacular  but  hideously  effective 
smashes.  The  stage  referee  forgot  his  own 
duties  and  stared  in  helpless  horror  as 
Roy's  short-arm  blows  hammered  Clive 
against  the  ropes  and  held  him  there. 

Now  by  prize-ring  usage  a  man  may 
drive  his  foe  to  the  ropes  and  may  keep  him 
there,  if  he  can,  until  a  referee  intervenes. 
But  this  particular  referee — a  third-rate 
actor  on  the  Preeminent  pay  roll — did  not 
intervene. 

As  Clive,  guarding  wildly  and  vainly, 
struck  the  ropes  Roy  changed  his  course  of 
attack.  Not  bothering  to  block  the  frantic 
counters  of  his  enemy  he  came  to  close 
quarters  and  turned  his  infighting  batteries 
full  upon  the  star's  convulsed  face.  Not 
once  did  he  strike  for  the  body.  Not  once 
did  he  attempt  a  knockout  by  aiming  for 
the  jaw.  Mouth,  nose — especially  nose — ■ 
and  ears  were  his  objectives.  None  of  these 
are  vital  spots  in  a  fight.  Thus  under  the 
ceaseless  hailstorm  of  blows  Clive  was  not 
knocked  out  or  even  down.  The  force  of 
the  bombardment  kept  his  back  plastered 
to  the  ropes  and  his  sagging  body  from 
falling.  Clever  boxer  as  he  was  he  did  not 
understand  this  dismayingly  swift  and 
puzzling  form  of  Terry  McGovern  infight- 
ing. But  Roy  McNair  understood  it.  In 
his  younger  days  he  had  learned  its  art  by 
watching  the  work  of  the  then  terrible 
McGovern. 

Well  inside  Barry  Clive's  uselessly  flail- 
ing guard  Roy  plied  both  pistonlike  fists. 
To  an  outsider  it  might  have  seemed  that 
he  was  slugging  with  mere  aimless  ferocity. 
But  every  blow  had  its  mark.  Like  many 
another  first-class  pugilist  McNair  was  a 
clever  student  of  anatomy.  He  knew  where 
and  how  each  portion  of  an  antagonist 
might  best  be  harmed.  He  knew,  for  ex- 
ample, the  best  blow  for  breaking  the 
bridge  of  a  nose  and  the  best  follow-up 
blows  for  putting  the  bones  and  sinews  of 
that  nose  beyond  the  help  of  human 
surgery  to  readjust.  He  knew  the  twist- 
ingly  glancing  blow  that  transforms  deli- 
cate ear  cartilage  forever  into  what  is 
known  technically  as  a  cauliflower  ear.  He 
knew  the  blows  the  teeth  hate — the  blows 
which  never  leave  a  mouth  as  shapely  as 
they  found  it. 

And  all  these  maneuvers — he  had  scorned 
them  in  his  professional  fights — all  these  he 
was  bringing  into  play,  his  hitting  muscles 
driven  on  by  memory  of  a  huddled  and  piti- 
fully ridiculous  little  figure  lying  on  the 
stones  and  a  big-eyed  girl  sobbing  heart- 
brokenly  above  it.  For  once  in  his  ring 
career  Roy  McNair  was  merciless.  He  had 
entered  on  this  fight  with  one  aim  in  view, 
and  that  aim  he  was  achieving.  Moreover, 
he  was  achieving  it  with  such  pantherlike 
velocity  that  his  work  was  completed  before 
the  bellowing  Ruhl  could  summon  presence 
of  mind  enough  to  lead  a  rescue  party  into 
the  ring  and  stop  the  carnage. 

Momentarily  blinded,  forever  shorn  of 
his  unearthly  classic  beauty,  Barry  Clive 
was  half  led,  half  carried,  moaning  and  cry- 
ing, from  the  ring.  His  delicate  nerves 
were  a  wreck.  He  was  in  unbearable  pain. 
His  shapely  body  was  unblotched,  but  his 
face  was  a  thing  of  horror  to  gaze  upon. 
Nor  even  after  six  weeks  of  supercostly 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  America's  most 
skilled  surgeons  was  it  to  recover  its 
beauty.  True,  he  was  patched  and  sewed 
and  carved  into  the  semblance  of  a  man  of 
moderately  presentable  appearance,  de- 
spite a  flatfish  nose,  a  pair  of  ultrathick  ears 
and  a  mouth  that  twisted  a  trifle  at  one 
corner.  But  never  again  would  Barry 
Clive's  looks,  as  mere  looks,  be  worth  a 
plugged  nickel  to  him.  McNair  was  a 
master  when  he  set  his  mind  to  a  task. 


The  rackety  excitement  brought  to  the 
ring-side  space  every  living  soul  on  the  Pre- 
eminent lot. 

It  did  more.  From  the  street  outside  it 
drew  in  a  policeman  and  a  number  of  idlers 
who  had  stormed  the  momentarily  un- 
guarded wicket. 

Ruhl,  through  the  mist  of  his  own  scat- 
terbrain  wrath,  caught  sight  of  the  blue- 
coated  officer.  Running  up  to  him  through 
the  press  he  pointed  in  dramatic  fury  at 
the  unconcerned  Roy,  who  had  resumed 
his  bath  robe  and  was  calling  some  form  of 
jolly  greeting  to  a  man  and  a  girl  on  a  scaf- 
folding just  beyond. 

"That  man's  half  killed  Barry  Clive!" 
he  mouthed.  "I  believe  he  was  slipped  in 
here  as  a  ringer  by  the  Trans- American  to 
put  our  best  star  out  of  business.  I  want 
him  arrested.  I'll  make  the  complaint 
against  him." 

The  policeman  turned  toward  Roy. 
Then  after  a  moment's  scrutiny  he  turned 
back  to  Ruhl. 

"I  hate  to  do  it,"  he  said.  "You  see,  I 
was  there  when  he  won  his  first  fight — the 
month  before  I  came  West.  I  didn't  even 
know  he  was  out  here.  I  —  I  hate  to 
arrest  him.  He's  the  cleanest  guy  in  the 
whole  profession.  And,"  he  went  on,  fore- 
stalling an  angry  command  from  Ruhl, 
"you're  wrong  about  saying  he's  a  ringer. 
Roy  McNair's  the  straightest  man  you'd 
ever  want  to  meet.  Maybe  there's  some 
mistake.  What's  " 

But  Malachi  Ruhl  did  not  hear  him. 
The  director  had  won  his  success  through 
the  ability  to  think  out  an  entire  idea  be- 
fore most  men  could  have  unlimbered  their 
brains  for  action.  Now  he  was  plunging 
through  the  crowd,  throwing  extras  to 
right  and  left  as  he  ran.  Down  upon  the 
conqueror  he  charged. 

"Are  you  Roy  McNair?"  he  demanded. 
Before  Roy  could  make  reply  the  director 
thundered  on:  "You  are!  I  knew  I'd  seen 
your  face!  I  couldn't  place  it.  But  now  I 
can.  Come  along  here  with  me!" 

Grabbing  the  perplexed  Roy  by  the 
shoulder  he  propelled  him  toward  his 
office,  pausing  on  the  way  only  long  enough 
to  send  a  gaping  roustabout  in  search  of  two 
officials  of  the  company. 

"If  you  can  w6rk  for  the  Preeminent 
under  a  phony  name  for  seventy  dollars  a 
week,"  concluded  Ruhl  half  an  hour  later 
as  he  and  McNair  and  the  two  officials  were 
ending  their  conference,  "you  can  certainly 
work  for  it  under  your  own  name  for 
eleven  hundred  a  week.  And  that's  what 
you're  going  to  do.  Oh,  yes,  yes!"  he 
broke  off  as  Roy  started  to  speak.  "That'll 
be  all  right  about  comfortable  jobs  for 
Cleppy  Worden  and  the  little  Potter  girl. 
We've  settled  all  that.  Now  this  pic- 
ture  " 

"But  if  " 

"If  it  can't  be  changed?  That's  the 
easiest  thing  we  do.  That  author  could 
juggle  Hamlet  into  an  Arbuckle  comedy  if 
he  had  to.  I'll  send  for  him  and  tell  him  to 
operate  on  the  script.  The  big  scene,  of 
course,  will  be  where  Roy  McNair,  middle- 
weight champ  of  the  world,  knocks  out  the 
handsome  Russian  prince  adventurer  in 
one  round  and  wins  the  girl.  Barry  can't 
appear  in  anything  but  that  one  scene,  of 
course — except  in  the  street  fight.  That'll 
serve — that  street  scrap — first  rate  to  in- 
troduce the  prince  and  show  he's  a  scrap- 
per. We  haven't  had  Barry  in  any  of  the 
other  scenes  yet,  so  we'll  have  the  rest  of 
the  picture  rewritten  around  Roy  Mc- 
Nair." 

"You — you  understand  now  why  I 
spoiled  his  face?"  ventured  the  dizzy 
McNair.  "He'd  done  a  rotten  thing  in 
beating  up  poor  " 

"Yep,"  agreed  Ruhl  absently,  "that's 
right.  He  had.  But  you've  done  a  grand 
service  to  screen  art  by  dismantling  that 
beauty  face  of  his.  Now  he'll  have  to  learn 
how  to  act.  And  when  he  does— watch  his 
smoke,  that's  all!  Watch  his  smoke!" 
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The  Easy  Way  To 
Lubricate  Your  Springs 

If  you  ever  jacked  up  your  car,  loosened  the  spring  clips  and 
inserted  grease  or  graphite  between  the  leaves,  you  will  ap- 
preciate this  easy  3-in-One  way  to  proper  spring  lubrication: 
Just  squirt  j'iri'One  Oil  along  the  edges  and  on  the  ends  of  the  leaves. 
Then  drive. 

3-in-One  penetrates  at  once,  and  the  action  of  the  leaves  when 
car  is  in  motion  works  out  the  caked  grease,  dirt  and  rust.    Springs  stop 
squeaking  and  function  better,  smoother.    Leaves  won't  stick  and  break. 


3-in-One 


The  Universal 
High  Quality  Oil 


has  other  valuable  uses  for  the  motorist.  It's 
great  for  oiling  magnetos,  and  distributors; 
Ford  Commutators  and  timers. 

3-in-One  is  a  wonderful  polish  used  this  way: 
Wash  car  thoroughly  with  water  to  get  rid  of 
all  grit.  Put  a  few  drops  of  3-in-One  on  a 
cloth  and  go  over  a  small  surface  at  a  time. 
Polish  with  a  soft,  dry  cloth. 


3-in-One  also  cleans,  polishes  and  preserves 
leather  and  imitation  leather  upholstery. 

Sold  at  all  good  stores  in  1-oz.,  3-oz.  and 
8-oz.  bottles;  and  in  3-oz.  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

FREE.  Generous  sample  and  Dictionary  of 
Uses.  Write  for  both  on  a  postal  card  or 
use  the  coupon  below. 


Th  ree-In-One 


f 


Oil  Co.,   165  SS.    Broadway,    New  York  City. 

I  

|      FREE  SAMPLE  AND  DICTIONARY 
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rancakes ! 


There's  a  distinctly  different  flavor,  a  tender 
flufrlness,  yet  satisfying  goodness  in  Pillsbury's 
Pancakes  which  ordinary  pancakes  lack. 

It  takes  only  a  few  moments  to  make  them. 
Every  required  ingredient,  including  milk,  is  in 
the  flour — add  only  water. 


Always  buy  Pillsbury's  Family  of  Foods  — 
different  in  kind,  but  alike  in  quality.  At  your 
grocer's. 

Pillsbury's  Best  Flour  Pillsbury's  Wheat  Cereal 

Pillsbury's  Health  Bran        Pillsbury's  Pancake  Flour 
Rye,  Graham  and  Macaroni  Flours 


I 


>,  '"0 


Si. 


P1LLSBURY  FLOUR  MILLS  COMPANY 

Minneapolis,  U.  S.  A. 


Pancake  flour 


FAMILY  OF  FOODS 


Pancake  Flour 


fillsb 


^tCereal 
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TME  BMLVM GEMG  OF  GEWELEEMTEOM 


We  want  to  make  our  world  think  more 
han  it  does  about  the  consequences  of  the 
ives  it  leads  and  the  political  deeds  that  it 
loes  and  that  it  permits  to  be  done.  We 
/ant  to  turn  the  human  imagination  round 
gain  towards  the  future  which  our  lives 
reate.  We  want  a  collection  and  digest  of 
orecasts  and  warnings  to  complete  this 
nodern  Bible  of  ours.  Now  here  I  think 
ou  will  say— and  I  admit  with  perfect 
eason— that  I  am  floating  away  from  any 
easonable  possibility  at  all.  How  can  we 
lave  forecasts  and  prophecies  of  things 
hat  are  happening  now?  Well,  I  will  make 
clean  breast  of  it,  and  admit  that  I  am 
king  for  something  that  may  be  impos- 
ible.  Nevertheless,  it  is  something  that  is 
ery  necessary  if  men  are  to  remain  indeed 
ntelligent,  cooperating  communities.  In 
he  past  you  will  find  where  there  have 
>een  orderly  and  successful  communities 
he  men  in  them  had  an  idea  of  a  destiny, 
if  some  object,  something  that  would 
mount  to  a  criterion  and  judgment  upon 
heir  collective  conduct.  Well,  I  believe 
hat  we  have  to  get  back  to  something  of 
hat  sort. 

We  have  statesmen  and  politicians  who 
rofess  to  guide  our  destinies.  Whither 
re  they  guiding  our  destinies? 

Surely  they  have  some  idea.  The  great 
American  statesmen  and  the  great  Euro- 
ean  statesmen  are  making  to-morrow. 
Vhat  is  the  to-morrow  they  are  making? 

Prophets  and  Forecasters 

They  must  have  some  idea  of  it.  Other- 
rise  they  must  be  impostors.  I  am  loath  to 
>elieve  them  impostors,  mere  adventurers 
(•ho  have  blundered  into  positions  of  power 
ind  honor  with  no  idea  of  what  they  are 
loing  to  the  world.  But  if  they  have  an 
dea  of  what  they  are  doing  to  the  world, 
hey  foresee  and  intend  a  future.  That,  I 
ake  it,  is  sound  reasoning  and  the  inference 
9  plain. 

They  ought  to  write  down  their  ideas  of 
his  future  before  us.  It  would  be  helpful 

0  all  of  us.  It  might  be  a  very  helpful  ex- 
ercise for  them.  It  is,  I  think,  reasonable 
or  Americans  to  ask  the  great  political 
>ersonages  of  America,  the  President,  and 
;o  forth,  for  example,  whether  they  think 
he  United  States  will  stand  alone  in  twenty- 
ive  years'  time  as  they  stand  alone  now. 
)r  whether  they  think  that  there  will  be 

1  greater  United  States — of  all  America — 
>r  of  all  the  world.  They  must  know  their 
>wn  will  about  that.  And  it  is  equally 
-easonable  to  ask  the  great  political  per- 
sonages of  the  British  Empire:  What  will 
Ireland  be  in  twenty-five  years'  time? 
vVhat  will  India  be?  There  must  be  a  plan, 
in  intended  thing.  Otherwise  these  men 
lave  no  intentions;  otherwise  they  must 
le,  in  two  words,  dangerous  fools.  The 
sooner  we  substitute  a  type  of  man  with 
i  sufficient  foresight  and  capable  of  articu- 
ate  speech  in  the  matter,  the  better  for  our 
■ace. 

And  again,  every  statesman  and  every 
politician  throughout  the  world  says  that 


(Concluded  from  Page  IS) 

the  relations  of  industrial  enterprise  to  the 
labor  it  employs  are  unsatisfactory.  Yes. 
But  how  are  those  relations  going  to  de- 
velop ?  How  do  they  mean  them  to  develop  ? 

Are  we  just  drifting  into  an  unknown 
darkness  in  all  these  matters,  with  blind 
leaders  of  our  blindness?  Or  cannot  a  lot 
.  of  these  things  be  figured  out  by  able  and 
intelligent  people?  I  put  it  to  you  that 
they  can.  That  it  is  a  reasonable  and  proper 
thing  to  ask  our  statesmen  and  politicians: 
What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  world? 
What  sort  of  better  social  order  are  you 
making  for?  What  sort  of  world  order  are 
you  creating?  Let  them  open  their  minds 
to  us;  let  them  put  upon  permanent  record 
the  significance  of  all  their  intrigues  and 
maneuvers.  Then  as  they  go  on  we  can 
check  their  capacity  and  good  faith.  We 
can  establish  a  control  at  last  that  will  rule 
presidents  and  kings. 

Now  the  answer  to  these  questions  for 
statesmen  is  what  I  mean  by  a  Book  of 
Forecasts.  Such  a  book,  I  believe,  is  ur- 
gently needed  to  help  our  civilization.  It  is 
a  book  we  ought  all  to  possess  and  read.  I 
know  you  will  say  that  such  a  Book  of 
Forecasts  will  be  at  first  a  preposterously 
insufficient  book — that  every  year  will 
show  it  up  and  make  it  more  absurd.  I 
quite  agree.  The  first  Book  of  Forecasts 
will  be  a  poor  thing.  Miserably  poor.  So 
poor  that  people  will  presently  clamor  to 
have  it  thoroughly  revised. 

The  revised  Book  of  Forecasts  will  not 
be  quite  so  bad.  It  will  have  been  tested 
against  realities.  It  will  form  the  basis  of  a 
vast  amount  of  criticism  and  discussion. 

When  again  it  comes  to  be  revised  it  will 
be  much  nearer  possible  realities. 

I  put  it  to  you  that  the  psychology,  the 
mentality,  of  a  community  that  has  a  Book 
of  Forecasts  in  hand  and  under  watchful 
revision  will  be  altogether  steadier  and 
stronger  and  clearer  than  that  of  a  com- 
munity which  lives  as  we  do  to-day,  mere 
adventurers,  without  foresight,  in  a  world 
of  catastrophes  and  accidents  and  unex- 
pected things.  We  shall  be  living  again  in 
a  plan.  Our  lives  will  be  shaped  to  certain 
defined  ends.  We  shall  fall  into  place  in  a 
great  scheme  of  activities.  We  shall  recover 
again  some  or  all  of  the  steadfastness  and 
dignity  of  the  old  religious  life. 

Let  me,  with  this  Book  of  Forecasts, 
round  off  my  fantasy.  I  would  picture  to 
you  this  modern  Bible,  perhaps  two  or 
three  times  as  bulky  as  the  old  Bible,  and 
consisting  first  of: 

The  Historical  Books,  with  maps  and 
the  like; 

The  Books  of  Conduct  and  Wisdom; 

The  A  nthologies  of  Poetry  and  Literature ; 
and,  finally,  the  Book  of  Forecasts. 

I  would  picture  this  Bible  to  you  as  most 
carefully  done  and  printed,  and  made 
accessible  to  all,  the  basis  of  education  in 
every  school,  the  common  platform  of  all 
discussion,  just  as  in  the  past  the  old  Bible 
used  to  be.  I  would  ask  you  to  imagine  it 
translated  into  every  language,  a  common 
material  of  understanding  throughout  all 
the  world. 


And,  furthermore,  I  imagine  something 
else  about  this — I  imagine  all  of  it  periodi- 
cally revised.  The  Historical  Books  would 
need  to  be  revised  and  brought  up  to  date; 
there  would  be  new  lights  on  wisdom  and 
conduct,  there  would  be  fresh  additions  to 
the  anthologies,  and  there  would  be  fore- 
casts that  would  have  to  be  struck  out  be- 
cause they  were  realized  or  because  they 
were  shown  to  be  hopeless  or  undesirable, 
and  fresh  forecasts  would  be  added  to 
replace  them. 

It  would  be  a  Bible  moving  forward  and 
changing,  and  gaining  with  human  experi- 
ence and  human  destiny. 

Well,  that  is  my  dream  of  a  Bible  of 
civilization.  Have  I  in  any  way  carried  my 
vision  out  to  you,  of  this  little  row  of  four 
or  five  volumes  in  every  house,  in  every  life 
throughout  the  world,  holding  the  lives 
and  ideas  and  imaginations  of  men  together 
in  a  net  of  common  familiar  phrases  and 
common  established  hopes? 

What  it  Would  Cost 

And  is  this  a  mere  fantastic  talk,  or  is 
this  a  thing  that  could  be  done  and  that 
ought  to  be  done? 

I  do  not  know  how  it  will  appear  to  you, 
but  to  me  it  seems  that  this  book  I  have 
been  talking  about — the  Bible  of  to-day's 
civilization — is  not  simply  a  conceivable 
possibility;  it  is  a  great  and  urgent  need. 
Our  education  is,  I  think,  pointless  without 
it — a  shell  without  a  core.  Our  social  life 
is  aimless  without  it;  we  are  a  crowd  with- 
out a  common  understanding.  Only  by 
means  of  some  such  unifying  instrument,  I 
believe,  can  we  hope  to  lift  human  life  out 
of  its  present  dangerous  drift  towards  con- 
fusion and  disaster. 

It  is,  I  think,  therefore,  an  urgently  de- 
sirable undertaking. 

It  is  also  a  very  practicable  one.  The 
creation  of  such  a  Bible,  its  printing  and  its 
translation,  and  a  propaganda  that  would 
carry  it  into  the  homes  and  schools  of  most 
of  the  world,  could,  I  think,  all  be  achieved 
by  a  few  hundred  resolute  and  capable 
people  at  a  cost  of  thirty  to  forty  million 
dollars. 

That  is  a  less  sum  than  that  the  United 
States,  in  a  time  when  they  have  no  enemy 
to  fear  in  all  the  world,  are  prepared  to 
spend  upon  the  building  of  what  is  for  them 
an  entirely  superfluous  and  extravagant 
toy — a  great  navy. 

You  may,  you  probably  will,  differ  very 
widely  upon  much  that  I  have  here  put 
before  you.  Let  me  ask  you  not  to  let  any 
of  the  details  of  my  sketching  set  you 
against  the  fundamental  idea— that  old 
creative  idea  of  the  Bohemian  educationist 
who  was  the  pupil  of  Bacon  and  the  friend 
of  Milton,  the  idea  of  Komensky— the  idea 
of  creating  and  using  a  common  book,  a 
book  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  as  the  nec- 
essary foundation  for  any  enduring  human 
unanimity. 

Editor's  Note — This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of 
articles  by  Mr.  Wells.  The  fifth  will  appear  in  an 
early  issue. 


MEGMEMG  MMLLEGMG 


The  younger  man  laid  his  hand  on  Jim's 
;trm;  his  fingers  tightened;  he  whispered, 
"  That  was  someone  else !  Someone  else  was 

But  Jim  was  not  ho  much  struck  by  the 
Lignificance  of  this  fact,  at  first,  as  by 
Bert's  tacit  admission  that  he  had  been  in 
t  he  Castle  at  that  tragic  hour.  He  asked 
swiftly,  "Were  you  there,  Bert?" 

Bert  hesitated,  then  exclaimed,  "Yes! 
But  I  didn't  come  out  the  front  door.  That 
was  someone  else." 

Jim  lifted  his  hand. 

"  Wait  a  minute !  Let'l  get  this  straight .. 
What  did  you  go  there  for,  Bert?  You 
never  told  me." 

For  a  moment  he  thought  B«t  would  re- 
fuse to  tell  him;  then  the  younger  man 
moved  his  head  in  a  gesture  of  resignation. 

"Well,"  he  said  hurriedly  — " well  oh,  I 
was  a  darned  fool!  I'd  done  it  before.  I 
had  to  see  her  sometimes.  I  thought  maybe 
something  would  I  knew  she'd  be  in  the 
barn,  milking,  about  then.  So  when  I  came 
out  of  the  woods  I  went  up  there  and  got  in- 
side and  hid  to  watch  her.  I  had  to  see  her 
sometimes,  Jim!  Can't  you  IN  I  had  to?" 


(Continued  from  Page  19) 

"Margaret?"  Jim  asked  huskily. 

"Yes — I  had  to.  There's  a  corner  in  by 
the  shed  door.  I'd  get  in  there,  and  when 
she  came  out  with  the  lantern  I  could  see 
her — not  six  feet  from  me,  Jim— and  I  could 
see  through  the  door  into  the  tie-up  and 
watch  her  when  she  came  out,  and  all.  That's 
all,  Jim." 

He  was  almost  pleading,  and  Jim  nodded 
in  slow  assurance. 

"Why,  sure!"  he  said.  "Why,  sure  you 
did  ! "  He  considered  the  matter  for  a  space, 
then  asked  quietly,  "  Hut  how  did  you  come 
out  Of  the  barn,  Bert?" 

"Through  the  shed  door,"  Bert  told  him. 

"That's  on  the  side  toward  the  orchard, 
isn't  it?" 

"Yes." 

"Funny  Judd  didn't  see  you." 

Bert  said  hopelessly,  "  Oh,  I  guess  he  did  ! 
I  guess  he  just  says  it  was  the  front  door 
to  make  it  look  worse.  Where  was  he?" 

"Hanging  around  somewhere.  I  don't 
know." 

Bert  laughed  in  a  weary  fashion.  "Well, 
he'li  enjoy  telling  all  that  in  court,  now 
won't  he?  " 


Jim  did  not  at  once  answer.  He  was 
looking  out  of  the  window,  considering,  and 
his  eyes  were  steady  and  serene.  Bert 
shifted  nervously  in  his  chair,  till  Jim 
swung  toward  him  again,  gripping  his  hat 
upon  his  knee. 

"Bert,"  he  said,  "  I'm  going  to  hustle  out 
there.  Maybe  I  can  -well,  there's  no  tell- 
ing. I'm  going  to  fetch  Judd  up  to  the 
Castle  and  gel  him  to  show  me  where  he 
was,  and  all.  Maybe  I  can  figure  some- 
thing. Why,  Bert,  there  must  have  been 
somebody  else  there!  Maybe  Judd  did  see 
him;  maybe  missed  seeing  you  come  out. 
The  little  snake  may  be  teliing  the  truth. 
You  can't  tell.  I'll  " 

Me  got  to  bis  feet.  There  was  a  terrific 
iitlpat  ienre  in  him. 

"Mind  if  I  go  right  along?"  he  asked. 
"I  want  to  look  round  there  before  dark, 
and  it's  three  o'clock  now.  If  there's 
anything  to  see  any  tracks  or  anything 
there's  been  a  lot  of  rain  ground  soft." 
lie  was  thinking  aloud,  turned  suddenly  to- 
ward the  iloor,  called  to  the  sheriff,  "  Much 
obliged.  I'll  see  you  to-morrow."  Booked 
(Continued  on  Page  07) 


THE  ONE  FOR 
1921 

THIS  year,  even  the  date  it- 
self suggests  the  union  suit 
that  you  should  buy.  For 
"  1921 "  begins  w  ith  "  i  "  and  ends 
with  "  1,"  and  you  can  start  with 
"one"  and  end  with  "one"  also 
when  looking  for  underwear  satis- 
faction.   Get  the 

HATCH 

ONE  BUTTON 

UNION  SUIT 

with  its  one  master  button  which  takes 
the  place  of  the  useless  row  of  nine  or 
more  on  the  ordinary  union  suit. 
By  doing  away  with  the  useless  row, 
the  one  button  conveniently  located  at 
the  chest  also  docs  away  with  all 
wrinkles  and  binding.  It  gives  instead 
just  one  smooth,  even  fit  from  neck  to 
kmc  or  ankle.  The  Hatch  One  Button 
Union  Suit  is  ;i  garment  you  will  ap- 
preciate this  year,  every  year,  and  all 
through  the  year. 

Thin  Sprinjt  you  can  £vl  the  Match  One  Mut- 
ton Union  Suit  in  the  finest  of  knit  goods  and 
nainsook.  We  shall  he  glad  (o  send, free  on  re- 
quest, n  catalog  descrihing  the  complete  line. 
The  llalch  Onellulton  Union  Suit  is  featured 
at  ihe  hest  stores  everywhere,  hut  if  you  can- 
not get  it  easily  and  quickly,  send  your  si/e 
with  remittance  to  our  milt  at  Alluiny,  N.Y., 
and  you  will  he  supplied  direct,  delivery  free. 
Men'.  garments:  Knitted- $1.50,  2.01),  2.50 
ami  100.  Nainsook -$1.00.  1.50.  1.75,  2.00 
ami  2.50. 

Hoys' garments :  Knitted— $1.25.  Nainsook  — 
75  cents. 
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PLUMBING 


Standard  .Sanitary iPfe.  Co.  Pittsburgh 


In  addition  to  the  displays  of  "Standard"  Plumbing  Fixtures  shown  by  Wholesale  Dealers 
and  Contracting  Plumbers,  there  are  permanent  "Standard"  exhibits  in  the  following  cities: 


NEW  YORK  35  W  31st 

NEW  YORK  EXPORT  DEPARTMENT.      50  6ROAO 

BOSTON  186  DEVONSHIRE 

PHILADELPHIA  1215  WALNUT 

WASHINGTON  SOUTHERN  BLDG. 

•  PITTSBURGH   445  WATER 

PITTSBURGH  100  SIXTH 

•CHICAGO  14  N.  PEORIA 

•  ST.  LOUIS  4140  FOREST  PARK  BLVD. 

•EAST  ST.  LOUIS  16  N.  MAIN 


•  CLEVELAND   4409  EUCLID 

CINCINNATI    633  WALNUT 

•  TOLEDO   1002-1016  SUMMIT 

-COLUMBUS   503-10  PARK  ST..  S. 

-  CANTON  .  .    1106  SECOND.  N.  E. 

^YOUNGSTOWN   458  W.  FEDERAL 

»  WHEELING  .46  EIGHTEENTH 

•HUNTINGTON  SECOND  AVE.  AND  TENTH 

•  ERIE    130  W.  TWELFTH 

•ALTOONA  918  ELEVENTH 


MILWAUKEE   426  BROADWAY 

•  MILWAUKEE  311  FIFTH 

•  LOUISVILLE   .  323  W.  MAIN 

•  NASHVILLE  315  TENTH  AVE..  S. 

.  NEW  ORLEANS    646  BARONNE 

i  HOUSTON     .  .  COR  PRESTON  AVE.  AND  SMITH 

•  DALLAS   1200  JACKSON 

•SAN  ANTONIO  212  LOSOYA 

•  FORT  WORTH   828  MONROE 

KANSAS  CITY  201  RIDGE  ARCADE 


SAN  FRANCISCO  . 
.  LOS  ANGELES  .  .  . 
SYRACUSE  OFFICE 
ATLANTA  OFFICE 
DETROIT  OFFICE 
CHICAGO  OFFICE 
SEATTLE  OFFICE 

♦  TORONTO.  CAN.  . 

♦  HAMILTON.  CAN. 


.  .  .  149-55  BLUXOME 
.  .  216-224  S.  CENTRAL 
.   .    303  HERALD  BLOG. 

217  HEALEY  BLDG. 
.  414  HAMMOND  BLDG. 
r  STANDARD  OIL  BLOG. 
1714  L.C.  SMITH  BLDG. 
.  .  .  59  E.  RICHMOND 
.  .  .  .  20  W.  JACKSON 


FACTORIES:    Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Louisville.  Ky..  New  Brighton,  Pa.:  Toronto,  Can.      POTTERIES:    Kokomo,  Ind.;  Tiffin,  O. 

Service  at  "Standard"   Branches      tne  cilies  ""^ed  W  are  carried  complete  lines  of  Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies:  Farm 

Water  Supply  Systems:  Tools  and  Supplies  for  Mills.  Mines  and  Factories,  also  for  the  Water, 
Gas,  Steam  and  Oil  industries.   Write  or  call  on  nearest  branch.   If  interested  in  plumbing  fixtures  for  factories,  write  for  book.  "Factory  Sanitation." 
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(Continued  from  Page  65) 

ack  toward  where  Bert  still  sat.  "  Maybe 
>-night,  Bert,"  he  promised,  and  was  gone. 

The  sheriff  chuckled,  and  said  to  Bert 
ood-naturedly,  "Jim  acts  right  het  up, 
iert.  What's  he  got  on  his  mind?" 

Bert  started  to  tell  him,  then  decided 
gainst  it.  His  sullen  anger  against  Sohier, 
gainst  all  men  in  general,  returned.  He 
'as  sitting  thus,  frowning  and  morose, 
'hen  a  sound  at  the  door  made  him  raise 
is  eyes  again. 

Margaret  stood  there— Margaret,  his 
rife !  She  looked  across  at  him  with  brim- 
ling  eyes,  and  Bert  got  unsteadily  to  his 
>et.  They  stood  thus  for  a  moment,  neither 
peaking.  Then  Margaret  came  -toward 
im,  moving  so  swiftly  it  was  almost  as 
nough  she  ran — came  toward  him,  was — 
efore  he  had  realized  she  was  really 
*iere — deep  in  his  arms. 

"Bert,  Bert,"  she  whispered,  "I  came  as 
ion  as  I  could!" 

"It's  all  right,  all  right,"  he  told  her 
uskily,  holding  her  tenderly.  "It's  all 
ight.  I  knew  that  you  would  come." 

She  was  all  penitence  because  for  a  little 
ne  had  forgotten  him.  "I  was  grieving  so 
>r  her,"  she  pleaded.  "I  never  guessed 
!iat  they  would  think  that  you  " 

"There,  there,"  he  comforted  her. 

"You  don't  blame  me?"  she  begged. 
After  all — in  spite  of  her  horrible,  mad 
ours— she  was  my  sister.  And  always 
entle  and  sweet  to  me,  before  terror  of 
im  drove  her  poor  wits  away." 

But  Bert  hushed  her  again.  He  was— 
ince  Margaret  was  in  his  arms — in  no 
lood  for  sorrowing;  was  suddenly  quite 
ssured  that  all  would  be  forever  well  with 
im,  and  with  her. 

It  did  not  occur  to  him  till  afterward, 
hen  he  and  Jim  and  Margaret  talked  it 
ver,  to  thank  the  malice  of  Judd  for  the 
nmixed  blessing  of  her  coming. 

Judd,  on  the  high  steps  before  Will's 
tore,  watching  Andy  and  Saladine  drive 
way  in  the  light  truck  toward  town, 
aned  forward  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees 
nd  his  fingers  intertwined  and  tried  to 
ght  off  that  oppression  which  had  laid  its 
eight  upon  him.  He  was  still  sitting  there 
hen  Margaret  Dale  presently  passed  the 
tore  in  Joe  Brine's  car  and  with  Joe  driv- 
ig.  He  guessed  she  had  had  difficulty  in 
nding  someone  to  take  her  to  the  city; 
nd  he  watched  them  take  the  eastward 
oad  with  an  ugly  and  ironic  grimace  of 
istaste.  Without  intent,  he  had  prompted 
hat  journey,  had  thrown  her  back  in  her 
usband's  arms.  By  the  same  token  he  had 
ent  Jim  hurrying  in  like  fashion  to  Bert's 
ide. 

He  tried  to  reassure  himself— thought: 
'  He  can't  do  anything.  If  Bert  lies  Jim'll 
ielieve  him,  but  the  judge  won't  when  the 
ime  comes.  Let  him  lie.  It  won't  do  a  bit 
if  good.  And  if  he  tells  the  truth,  why 
hen  Jim'll  know  he  done  it,  same  as  I  do. 
Ihe'll  know,  too,  if  he  tells  the  truth."  His 
yes  flamed  with  a  sudden  bitter  hope  that 
Jert  would  thus  confess  his  guilt,  but  the 
iope  died.  He  shook  his  head.  "He'll 
tick  it  out,  all  right,"  he  told  himself.  "But 
t  won't  do  any  good  in  the  end." 

For  half  an  hour  or  so  the  lame  man  re- 
named in  the  sun  upon  the  steps  of  the 
tore,  shaken  and  depressed  by  his  bitter 
eflections,  striving  to  reassure  himself; 
)ut  in  the  end  that  sense  of  imminent 
■alamity  which  was  growing  upon  him 
Irove  him  into  the  store.  He  could  not 
>ear  longer  to  be  alone.  He  went  in  and 
ried  to  talk  with  Will  Bissell;  but  Will, 
ilways  monosyllabic,  was  more  curt  than 
isual  this  day.  Judd  got  small  comfort 
rom  him. 

Nevertheless,  even  in  a  silent  Will  there 
vas  companionship;  and  Judd  stayed  in 
he  store,  sitting  by  the  stove,  his  feet 
(ropped  against  the  fender.  Now  and  then  a 
voman  came  in  to  make  some  purchase. 
Most  of  the  customers  during  the  day  were 
ikely  to  be  women;  the  men  came  in  a 
)(>dy  in  the  evening  when  the  mail  was  due. 
Fudd  exchanged  a  word  with  some  of  these 
-vomen,  but  he  was  in  bad  repute  with 
;hem.  His  housekeeping  methods  were 
<nown,  and  a  woman  confronted  by  the 
ipectacle  of  a  man  who  keeps  bachelor  hall 
■ither  pities  or  abhors  him  according  to  his 
ither  attributes.  Judd's  other  attributes 
lid  not  commend  him  to  the  women  of 
Fraternity. 

Ordinarily  the  little  man  was  not  sus- 
'eptible  to  the  dislike  of  those  about  him; 
ie  was  used  to  it,  and  to  some  extent  he 
elished  their  distaste.  But  this  day  he 
vas  burdened  by  a  loneliness  that  was 


unusual  with  him.  He  wanted  companion- 
ship, wanted  conversation.  There  was  in 
his  tone  something  appealing  and  placative 
when  he  spoke  to  Will  during  one  of  those 
intervals  in  which  they  were  alone.  But 
Will,  busy  in  his  office  in  the  rear,  an- 
swered only  by  an  unintelligible  sound, 
and  Judd  relapsed  into  silence  again. 

He  began  to  feel  cold,  and  he  huddled 
closer  to  the  hot  stove.  The  temperature 
of  the  store  was  stifling,  but  Judd's  blood 
was  thin.  The  little  man  commenced  to 
shiver,  and  a  sudden  nervousness  seized 
him,  so  that  he  looked  behind  him  and 
from  side  to  side  with  quick  and  furtive 
glances,  as  though  he  feared  some  enemy 
were  approaching;  then  sneered  at  him- 
self for  his  own  weakness — told  himself 
it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  for  two  nights 
he  had  scarce  slept  at  all. 

He  called  to  Will:  "By  gosh,  I'll  sleep 
some  to-night!  Didn't  get  a  wink  last 
night!  Up  there  at  the  Castle  all  night 
long!" 

He  hoped  Will  would  be  prompted  to 
ask  for  details  of  those  tragedy-burdened 
hours,  but  Will  said  nothing. 

The  little  man  was  infinitely  relieved 
when  Jim  Saladine  swung  open  the  door 
and  came  in  from  the  road.  Jim  answered 
Will's  greeting  from  the  office,  but  his  at- 
tention was  all  for  Judd. 

"Saw  your  team  outside,"  he  said.  "Can 
you  come  along  and  help  me?  I'm  going 
up  to  the  Castle." 

Ordinarily  Judd  might,  from  sheer  ob- 
stinacy, have  refused;  but  he  was  glad  at 
this  moment  of  any  companionship.  It 
gave  him  a  sense  of  importance,  made  him 
feel  that  he  had  a  niche  in  this  community, 
for  Saladine  to  ask  his  company.  He  rose 
with  some  alacrity  and  started  with  the 
other  toward  the  door. 

"Why,  sure!"  he  said. 

The  eagerness  with  which  he  followed 
Saladine  out  to  the  road  was,  in  the  light 
of  that  which  was  to  come,  singularly  and 
ironically  pitiful. 

xv 

JIM  had  hired  an  automobile  to  bring 
him  from  the  city,  and  this  car  was 
standing  in  front  of  the  store  when  he  and 
Judd  came  out.  Judd's  horse  and  buggy 
were  hitched  in  the  area  at  one  side. 

Saladine  said  to  the  lame  man,  "We  can 
go  on  up  in  the  car,  or  we  can  take  your 
team.  Which  you  want  to  do?" 

"  Might  as  well  take  Sue,"  Judd  decided. 
"She'll  git  us  there  about  as  prompt  as  that 
flivver,  on  the  Ridge  Road."  He  added 
a  question:  "What's  happened?  You  act 
in  a  hurry." 

But  Jim  had  turned  to  pay  the  driver 
of  the  car  and  dismiss  him ;  and  Judd  went 
to  unhitch  Sue  and  drove  her  out  to 
the  road,  stopping  while  Saladine  climbed 
in.  Then  he  clucked  to  the  mare,  and  she 
began  the  long  climb  to  the  crest  of  the 
Ridge  at  her  smart,  swift  walk. 

Judd  asked  again,  "What's  happened? 
What  you  going  to  the  Castle  for?" 

"I  want  to  look  round  some,"  Jim  told 
him  noncommittally.  "Thought  may  be 
you'd  help.  You  was  the  first  one  there. 
I  aim  to  see  what  I  can  find  out — may  be 
tracks  or  something." 

Judd,  even  though  he  was  glad  in  his 
unaccustomed  loneliness  of  Saladine's  com- 
panionship, could  not  forbear  to  twist  the 
iron  in  the  wound. 

"I  can  show  you  Bert's  track  where  he 
climbed  the  wall  across  the  road,"  he 
promised  maliciously.  "Guess  maybe  we 
can  find  where  he  went  into  the  barn  too. 
Ground's  soft  down  there." 

"That's  what  I  want  to  see,"  Jim  said 
evenly,  and  the  lame  man  looked  at  him 
with  furtive  curiosity. 

"You  seen  Bert?"  he  asked. 
Saladine  hesitated;  then,  "Yes,"  he  said. 
"Yes,  I  talked  with  him." 
"  What's  he  say?" 

Saladine  turned  his  hands-  outward 
with  a  gesture  that  said,  "You  know 
Bert!"  It  was  as  though  that  explained 
everything,  as  though  anyone  might  guess 
what  Bert  would  say;  and  Judd  accepted 
this  gesture  at  its  face  value,  anrl  he 
chuckled. 

"  Deny  he  was  in  there? "  he  asked  ex- 
ultingly.  But  Saladine  shook  his  head,  and 
Judd  said,  in  some  disappointment:  "  Well, 
it  wouldn't  do  him  any  good  if  he  did." 

They  reached,  presently,  the  top  of  the 
Ridge  and  Sue  struck  into  a  trot.  Below 
and  on  their  left  lay  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Georges,  wooded  and  beautiful.  On  their 
right  was  outspread  a  vast  sweep  of  coun- 
try, fifty  miles  in  radius  from  where  they 
rode  to  the  distant  hills.  The  sun  was  by  t  his 


time  beginning  to  descend  more  swiftly; 
the  blue  and  purple  shadows  were  multi- 
plying everywhere.  Saladine  found  a  cer- 
tain pleasure  in  contemplating  this  scene. 
Judd,  his  eyes  on  the  bobbing  ears  of  his 
mare,  was  busy  with  his  own  thoughts. 
They  rode  in  silence,  broken  only  now  and 
then  by  a  word  or  a  half-finished  sen- 
tence—  came  thus  to  the  road  before  the 
Castle. 

There  was  no  one  visible  outside  the  big 
house  when  the  two  men  alighted  there; 
and  they  did  not  knock,  did  not  seek  to 
discover  whether  anyone  was  inside.  Gor- 
finkle's  black  hearse  was  in  the  deserted 
dooryard,  strangely  suggestive  of  a  vulture 
standing  sentry  over  a  heap  of  bones.  But 
the  curious  folk  of  the  neighborhood  had 
gone  their  ways,  about  their  several  affairs. 
Saladine  and  the  lame  man  were  undis- 
turbed in  their  investigations. 

When  they  had  alighted,  had  tied  Sue 
beside  the  road,  Saladine  said  at  once,  "I 
wanted  you  to  show  me,  Judd,  where  you 
were  when  you  saw  Bert  go  in  and  come 
out,  and  all."  When  he  detected  a  certain 
spark  of  opposition  in  the  little  man's  eyes 
he  added:  "I'm  not  blaming  you,  you  un- 
derstand; but  maybe  if  you'd  show  me  we 
can  straighten  this  thing  out  someways." 

"I've  showed  the  sheriff,"  Judd  told  him 
maliciously.  "He  straightened  it  out,  I 
guess." 

"Show  me  too,"  Saladine  urged  him. 
"You've  got  a  grudge  against  me  and  Bert, 
and  I  don't  know's  I  blame  you.  But  you 
want  to  help  get  at  the  bottom  of  this,  I 
know." 

Judd  grinned;  he  licked  at  his  lips. 
There  was  a  certain  tremor  within  the 
little  man,  a  certain  dread  of  he  knew  not 
what  catastrophe.  Nevertheless,  there 
seemed  no  reason  why  he  should  refuse. 
He  turned  without  a  word  and  led  Jim 
around  the  house  toward  the  orchard's 
edge.  He  stopped  presently  and  pointed 
to  a  spot  where  weeds  and  grass  were 
crushed  and  bent. 

"Right  there — that's  where  I  laid,"  he 
said. 

Saladine  marked  the  Spot,  swung  around. 
Not  twenty  yards  away  was  the  shed  door 
from  which  Bert  said  he  had  come  out.  He 
could  not  have  come  through  that  door 
without  being  seen  by  one  crouching  here. 
Either  Bert  lied  or  Judd  lied.  Jim's  eyes 
were  stern  as  he  turned  upon  the  little 
man. 

"You  laid  right  there  all  the  time?"  he 
demanded. 

Judd,  relishing  the  certainty  that  the 
truth  was  sufficient  for  his  purposes,  shook 
his  head  with  some  unction. 

"No,  I  went  over  and  peeped  in  the 
barn." 

Saladine  hid  his  sudden  leaping  satis- 
faction. He  asked,  "Where?  When 'd  you 
do  that?" 

Judd  pointed  downhill. 

"I  was  down  there  when  I  see  Bert  come 
along  and  go  inside,"  he  said.  "I  came  on 
up  here;  and  he  hadn't  come  out,  so  I  went 
around  to  the  barn  door  where  he  went  in. 
It  was  open  a  little.  I  looked  in  to  see  if  he 
was  still  there.  But  he  wan't." 

"See  anyone  at  all?"  Jim  asked. 

"I  see  Margaret  Dale  come  out  to  milk; 
stayed  right  there  till  she'd  finished  and 
went  back  into  the  house.  And  Bert 
weren't  there  with  her;  he  didn't  go  there 
to  see  her  at  all.  She  went  back  in  the 
house,  and  went  into  the  kitchen.  I  come 
round  here  again.  I  could  see  her  in  the 
kitchen  window;  and  I  could  tell,  way  she 
acted,  she  was  alone.  Then  a  minute  after 
that  I  see  Bert  cross  t  he  road  up  there  and 
sneak  into  the  woods." 

Saladine  asked  thoughtfully,  "How'd 
you  see  him?    Near  dark  by  then." 

"I  see  his  head  and  shoulders  against 
the  sky  when  he  climbed  up  over  the  wall. 
I  was  low  down  here." 

Saladine  strode  swiftly  across  toward  the 
barn;  to  that  rear  door  where  Bert  had 
gone  in  and  where  Judd  had  lain  watching. 
From  the  door  he  cast  downhill  through  t  he 
meadow,  found  footprints  the  sheriff  had 
chanced  upon  those  same  tracks  where 
Bert  had  come  up  the  hill.  Judd,  at  his 
heels,  watching  triumphantly,  pointed  out. 
these  marks,  and  Saladine  nodded. 

"Yeah,"  he  said,  "they're  Bert's  tracks." 

He  moved  around  the  barn  and  up  along 
the  wall,  so  that  his  way  lay  past  the  door 
of  the  shed.  Mere,  as  elsewhere,  the  earth 
had  been  softened  by  rain  a  day  or  two 
before.  As  he  passed  the  door  his  eye 
caught  the  outline  of  a  footprint  in  the 
little  bare  patch  of  earth  outside  the  sill. 

(Continued  on  Page  70) 


Every  Turn  of 
the  Handle  Prints 
a  Clean-Cut  Copy 

Do  you  want  form  letters — good,  sharp, 
clean  letters — at  a  cost  of  20c  a  thou- 
sand? Do  you  want  bulletins,  price 
lists,  folders,  forms  and  notices — with- 
out delays — without  trouble — at  a  mo- 
ment's notice — and  at  a  small  fraction 
of  the  ordinary  cost? 
Your  stenographer  or  any  office  boy  can 
print  75  copies  a  minute  with  a 

\>OtOSf>EED 

M%.  STENCIL  DUPLICATOR 

Here  is  a  simple,  easily  operated  ma- 
chine that  prints  from  20  to  1,000  copies 
of  anything  that  can  be  typewritten, 
hand-written,  drawn  or  ruled.  It  has  a 
semi-automatic  feed.  Itisself-adjusting. 

It  prints  on  any  weight 
or  size  of  paper  from  a 
3x5  inch  card  to  an 
8  J/2  x  16  inch  sheet. 

Increase  Sales 
With  Letters  Like  This 

Here  is  an  exact  dupli- 
cate of  a  typewritten 
letter,  illustrated  with  a  sketch  that 
compels  attention — carrying  a  fac-simile 
signature — printed  on  the  Rotospeed  in 
one  operation.  The  return  card  is  an- 
other simple  Rotospeed  job.  Such  let- 
ters increase  sales,  speed  up  collections 
and  stimulate  salesmen. 
In  churches,  schools,  colleges,  manufac- 
turing plants  and  retail  stores,  Roto- 
speed is  an  aid  to  growth  and  economy. 

Complicated  Forms 

Easily  and  Quickly  Printed 

The  Rotospeed  prints 
forms  like  this,  type- 
written  and  ruled.    A  gjgj 
stylus  is  furnished /"^i" 
with  each  machine.  No 
other  equipment,  no  Ut5z 
accessories  are  needed.  ' — IC; 
Such  a  job  can  be  done 
with  a  Rotospeed  in  an  hour.  Ordinary 
methods  would  require  a  week. 

$43.50  Complete 

The  Rotospeed  is  sold  direct  from  the  factory, 
completely  equipped,  for  $43.50.  It  requires 
no  demonstration  find  wc  employ  no  salesmen. 
That  is  the  reason  for  the  low  price. 

Free  Trial  Offer 

We  will  ship  you  a  Rotospeed  for  10  days'  free 
trial,  with  sufficient  supplies  for  24  different 
jobs.  Use  it  as  if  you  owned  it.  Your  saving 
on  this  work  will  more  than  equnl  the  entire 
cost  of  the  machine.  Aflrr  a  thorough  test 
you  may  decide  whether  to  keep  it  or  not. 

Order  now — or  mail  the  coupon  for  samples  of 
wink  and  descriptive  literature. 

The  Rotospeed  Co. 

481  Eait  Third  St.  Dayton,  Ohio 


Mail  this  Coupon  NOW 


Thr  Rololprrd  Co..  481  Fail  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 
BlMM  aend  me,  without  obligation,  details  of 
your  free  trial  offer,  descriptive  booklet  and 
samplea  of  work  printed  on  the  Rotospeed. 

N«m«   

r^ll^^ttf  ■  - 
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Covers  Every  Roofing  Need 


To  think  in  terms  of  true  roof  value  is  to 
forget  about  cost  per  roll  and  think  about  cost 
of  roof  protection  over  a  period  of  years. 

Then  the  natural  thing  is  to  investigate 
this  big  roofing  question  —  to  ask  your 
neighbors,  to  talk  with  architects  and  build' 
ers,  to  see  the  local  dealers  and  really  find 
out  "Who's  who"  in  roofs. 

Doing  this  you'll  discover  some  vital 
facts  about  Vulcanite.  For  one  thing,  youll 
find  that  it  covers  every  roofing  need,  that 
it  comes  in  shingles,  slabs  and  rolls,  and  that 
there  are  special  kinds  for  the  barns,  garages 
and  sheds,  others  for  houses,  stores  and 
churches,  in  fact  for  practically  every  kind 
of  building. 

But  don't  stop  at  that.  A  little  further 
investigation  will  bring  out  some  distinctive 
advantages  of  Vulcanite.  You'll  find  that 
there  are  several  exclusive  designs  which 
will  insure  both  correct  laying  and  artistic 
effects.  And  furthermore  that  these  patented 
designs  give  great  additional  roof  value. 


The  illustration  on  the  opposite  page 
shows  one  of  these  designs — the  Vulcanite 
Self  Spacing  Shingle.  This  type  has  a  nap 
row  shoulder  on  one  side  which  insures 
correct  spacing  and  gives  extra  weather  pre 
tection.  For  barns,  sheds,  garages,  factory 
and  other  similar  buildings  Vulcanite  Slate 
Surfaced  Roll  Roofing  will  give  the  same 
good  measure  of  service. 

Then  finally  you  should  analyse  the 
roofing  material  itself.  Examination  of  Vuh 
canite  will  convince  you  that  only  selected 
fabric  felt  and  refined  asphalt  have  been 
used.  You  can  see  for  yourself  how  the 
crushed  slate  (red  or  green)  is  firmly  pressed 
into  the  base,  forming  a  fire  and  weather 
resisting  coating. 

We  will  welcome  such  an  investigation 
of  Vulcanite  quality.  Vulcanite  roofings  are 
sold  by  lumber  and  building  material  dealers. 
If  you  do  not  succeed  in  locating  the  Vul' 
canite  Dealer,  write  to  the  nearest  of  the 
District  Sales  Offices  listed  below. 


THE  BEAVER  BOARD  COMPANIES 

Roofing  Division 

Administration  Offices,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Thorold,  One,  Canada ;  London,  Eng.  District  Sales  Offices  at  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Minneapolis, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Dallas,  Denver  and  San  Francisco.  Sold  by  Lumber  and  Building  Material  Dealers  Everywhere. 


Self-Spacing 
Individual  Shingles 

A  patented  improvement 
over  ordinary  straight-edged 
shingles  —  self- spacing  saves 
time.  Gives  perfectly  sealed 
result,  protected  by  double 
thickness  at  every  point.  Nat- 
ural colored  crushed  slate  sur- 
face, red  or  green.  Two 
weights:  Standard  and  Jumbo. 


Hexagon 

Slab  Shingles 

A  distinctive  design  having 
unusual  decorative  possibil- 
ities. Gives  attractive  heavy- 
tile  effect  with  double  protec- 
tion at  every  point.  Made  in 
large  slabs  easy  to  lay  —  auto- 
matic spacing  saves  time. 
Surface  in  natural  colored 
crushed  slate,  red  or  green. 


Standard 
Individual  Shingles 

This  is  the  standard  straight- 
edge shingle.  More  attractive 
and  longer  lived  than  ordinary 
shingles.  Built  up  with 
tough  fibrous  felt  base,  satur- 
ated and  coated  with  Vulcanite 
specification  asphalt  and  sur- 
faced with  natural  colored 
crushed  slate,  red  or  green. 


¥  our -in-One 

Slab  Shingles 

A  fire-resisting  slab  type  shin- 
gle which  produces  an  attrac- 
tive individual  shingle  effect. 
Quick  and  easy  to  lay  with 
four  shingles  spaced  automat- 
ically in  each  slab.  Lasting 
beauty  produced  by  natural 
colored  crushed  slate — surface 
in  non-fading  red  or  green. 


Slate  Surfaced 
Roll  Roofing 

The  highest  type  of  "Beaver 
Quality"  Roll  Roofing.  Man- 
ufactured from  the  best  grade 
of  fabric  felt,  saturated  and 
coated  with  Vulcanite  specifi- 
cation asphalt  and  surfaced 
with  natural  colored  crushed 
slate,  red  or  green.  Two 
weights :  Standardand  Jumbo. 


Smooth  Surfaced 

Roll  Roofing 

A  complete  line  of  extremely 
durable  and  weather  resisting 
roll  roofings.  Made  from  the 
best  rag  felt  saturated  and 
coated  with  standard  Vulcanite 
specification  asphalt  and  sur- 
faced with  talc,  mica  or  sand. 
Supplied  in  various  weights  to 
meet  every  roll  roofing  need. 


ULCANITE 


BEAVER  QUALITY 
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ROOFING 


FOR  BETTER  ROOFS 


Yon  can't  expect  Benver  Quality 
results  unless  this  trademark  is 
on  the  roofing  you  buy. 
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Get  Hoffman  Hot  Water 
jas  Easily  as  Light 


¥ 


Hot  Water!  Instantly! 

get  all  you  want 
when  you  want  it 


NO  home  convenience  is  greater,  noth' 
ing  is  more  necessary  than  plenty  of 
hot  water  at  the  exact  moment  you  need 
it.  No  way  of  providing  instant  hot  water 
is  more  dependable,  more  economical  than 
this  heater  with  77  less  parts. 

The  Hoffman  Instantaneous  Automatic 
Water  Heater  is  remarkably  simple  in 
design  and  unusually  efficient  in  action. 
Once  installed  you  give  it  little  attention. 
It  has  been  made  to  give  best  results  at 
lowest  possible  cost. 

Turn  your  faucet  at  any  time  of  day  or  night 
and  a  powerful  battery  of  Bunsen  burners  answers 
your  demand  in  a  twinkling.  Hot  water  flows 
instantly.  Close  your  faucet  and  the  gas  is  shut 
off.  On,  off,  it  does  your  bidding. 

Remember  Hoffman's  lack  of  complex  design. 
That  is  important.  Remember  its  certainty  in  action. 
But  why  not  get  all  the  facts  by  sending  the  cou' 
pon— now!    It  imposes  no  obligation.    Send  to 

The  Hoffman  Heater  Co. 

1321  Oberlin  Ave.  Lorain,  Ohio 

Branches  in  all  important  centers 

The  Hoffman  Heater  Co.  is  an  independent  organization,  not 
affiliated  with  any  other  heater  company,  paying  no  royalties. 


flOFFNA^ 


TtHE  HOFFMAN  HE 
I       1321  Oberlin  Ave.,  Lorain,  Ohio 


J  Heater 
•  NAME 


Please  send  me  your  Hot  Water  Service  book  and  information  about  the  simplified  Hoffman 
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(Continued  from  Page  67) 

Saladine  was  a  trained  tracker,  used  to 
following  the  deer,  habituated  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  such  marks;  he  knew  this  for 
the  track  of  his  brother's  feet,  and  knew 
that  Bert  had  spoken  the  truth.  And  at 
first  he  was  moved  to  point  these  prints 
out  to  Judd,  to  tell  the  lame  man  that  Bert 
had  come  out  by  this  way.  But  in  the  end, 
he  held  his  tongue.  There  was  still  work 
to  be  done.  That  man— if  there  had  been 
a  man—who  crossed  the  wall  

He  said  to  Judd,  "Mind  coming  along 
and  showing  me  that  track  up  across  the 
road?  " 

Judd  chuckled. 

"Oh,  I'll  show  it  to  you!"  he  promised. 

He  did;  and  Saladine  bent  on  hands 
and  knees,  parting  the  grasses  that  he 
might  examine  it  more  closely.  To  his  ac- 
customed eyes  the  difference  between  this 
and  the  mark  of  his  brother's  stout  shoe 
was  plain  as  plain.  He  rose,  a  new  light 
in  his  eyes,  a  great  determination. 

"Let's  go  along,"  he  said  to  Judd  in  a 
steady  tone.  "Let's  see  which  way  he 
went  from  here." 

"I  can  show  you  that  too,"  Judd  as- 
sured him.  "I  followed  him  a  ways.  I  was 
following  him  when  I  heard  her  yell  in  the 
house  there." 

They  crossed  the  wall  and  began  to  work 
their  way  into  the  thicket  of  young  ever- 
greens, of  birch  and  of  alder  which  lay 
before  them.  And  Judd  pointed  out  the 
way  the  man  had  come,  and  Saladine,  with 
sharper  eyes,  marked  an  actual  footprint 
here  and  there.  By  slow  degrees  they 
worked  into  the  cover  and  struck  one  of 
those  long,  rocky  spines  which  break 
through  the  turf  upon  the  ridges  about 
Fraternity. 

This  bare  rock  carried  no  mark  of  pass- 
ing feet;  but  Judd,  pointing  to  the  north, 
said,  "He  swung  off  there,  toward  home." 

Saladine  answered  nothing.  He  had 
moved  ahead  toward  where  the  spine  of 
rock  sank  into  the  turf  again.  On  either 
side  lay  thick  brush;  along  this  rocky  ledge 
was  easy  going.  The  tracker  knew  that  it 
is  natural  for  man  or  beast,  traversing 
hard  cover,  to  take  the  easiest  way.  He 
guessed  that  whoever  had  come  this  path 
would  not  leave  the  ledge  until  it  ended, 
and  in  this  guess  luck  favored  him.  Where 
earth  covered  rock  once  more  there  lay  a 
patch  of  sand,  free  of  grass;  and  in  this 
sand  there  was  the  plain  mark  of  a  small 
man's  foot,  headed  not  north  toward  the 
Saladine  farm  but  westward  across  the 
Ridge. 

"Here's  his  track  though,"  Jim  called  to 
the  lame  man.   "  He  didn't  swing  off  yet." 

Judd  had  remained  behind,  watching 
Saladine  with  a  grim  and  triumphant  smile; 
but  at  this  call  it  was  as  though  a  sudden 
weight  were  laid  upon  him.  He  came, 
stumping  and  stumbling  on  his  stiff  leg,  and 
stopped  beside  the  other,  looking  down  at 
that  incontestable  mark  in  the  sandy  soil. 

"See?"  Saladine  demanded;  and  Judd 
nodded  reluctant  assent. 

"He  went  on  farther  than  I  reckoned," 
he  admitted. 

"  We'll  go  along,"  Jim  replied.  "  Ground's 
so  soft,  guess  we  can  make  out  where  he 
went." 

There  began  then,  in  that  thick  covert, 
a  strange  spectacle — the  spectacle  of  a  man 
turned  hound,  of  eyes  replacing  nose.  Sala- 
dine, the  hunter,  hunted  now  not  deer  but  ' 
man;  he  hunted  by  sight  and  not  by  smell, 
but  he  trailed  his  quarry  unerringly. 

A  plain  footprint  here  and  there  con- 
firmed his  progress.  Between  these  indica- 
tions he  picked  up  the  trail  by  glimpsing  a 
bruised  alder  twig,  marking  a  depression  in 
some  chance  bed  of  leaves,  discovering 
where  one  of  the  dead  twigs  along  the  lower 
trunks  of  the  evergreens  had  been  snapped 
off  by  some  passing  creature.  About  Fra- 
ternity, even  upon  the  hilltops,  the  wooded 
lands  are  of  a  marshy  character.  It  is  not 
safe  to  venture  into  them  anywhere  unless 
one  wears  boots  or  shoe  pacs.  Who  does  so 
venture  emerges  with  wet  feet  unless  his 
luck  holds  strong.  In  this  thick  cover,  even 
upon  the  very  crest  of  the  Ridge,  there 
were  many  spots  where  basins  in  the  rock 
prevented  drainage,  where  the  earth  was 
soft — was  mud  or  muck.  And  here  and 
there,  always  farther  to  the  west,  Saladine 
picked  up  new  tracks  of  him  whose  path 
they  followed.  Each  time  he  called  to 
Judd;  each  time  the  lame  man  unwillingly 
answered  the  call,  came  to  Saladine's  side, 
saw  the  new  footprint. 

They  crossed  the  crest  of  the  Ridge  and 
began  to  descend  its  westward  slopes  to- 
ward the  swampy  land  in  which  lay  that 


mucky,  marshy  quagmire  called  Moose 
Pond;  dropped  into  a  hardwood  growth 
where,  through  the  thinning  leaves,  the  sun 
struck  a  spangled  pattern  upon  the  ground 
beneath  their  feet.  Here  the  trailing  was 
more  difficult.  Nevertheless,  Saladine  was 
able  to  find  the  traces  which  he  sought 
Whoever  it  was  they  followed  had  come  a 
straight  course,  deviating  only  before  im- 
passable obstacles,  heading  always  west- 
ward. It  was  as  though  he  had  taken  the 
distant  red  glow  of  last  night's  sunset  as  his 
beacon  and  his  guide.  The  fact  that  his 
course  was  straight  made  Saladine's  task  bo 
much  the  more  easy.  When  he  was  at  a 
loss  it  was  possible  to  cast  boldly  ahead,  tc 
pick  up  the  broken  trail. 

And  Judd,  though  at  times  he  dropped 
half  a  dozen  rods  to  the  rear,  followed- 
followed  not  because  he  would  but  becaust 
he  must.  His  curiosity  dragged  him  on 
but  there  was  something  more,  some  powei 
which  he  could  not  resist.  He  tried  to  bt 
scornful  of  each  new  discovery;  triec 
to  sneer  down  Saladine's  certainty;  triec 
to  argue  that  the  faint  traces  the  other  mar 
found  so  plain  were  products  of  imagina- 
tion or  of  chance.  When  he  spoke  thus 
Saladine  did  not  seek  to  convince  him.  Tta 
hunter  only  said,  "Well,  let's  see,"  anc 
pushed  on — pushed  on,  and  Judd  still  fol 
lowed  him. 

A  slow  certainty  was  coming  to  the  lamt 
man  that  this  expedition  would  utterly  de- 
stroy the  edifice  of  his  hopes.  That  oppres- 
sion which  had  weighed  upon  him  wit! 
increasing  force  since  his  word  with  Mar- 
garet Dale  at  noon  was  almost  unbearabk 
now.  He  was  beginning  to  be  afraid,  to  b< 
afraid  with  the  worst  of  fears,  with  the  feai 
of  the  unseen.  He  was  beginning  to  dreai 
the  discovery  that  must  lie  at  the  end  o 
this  trail.  If  the  little  man's  mind  had  beet 
working  normally  he  would  have  been  be 
fore  this  time  convinced  that  the  track, 
they  followed  could  not  be  those  of  Ber 
Saladine;  but  Judd's  mind  was  not  func 
tioning.  It  was  numbed;  his  thought! 
were  smothered  by  his  fears.  He  no  longe: 
remembered  Bert,  no  longer  considerec 
Bert  at  all.  His  concern  was  only  on  hi: 
own  account.  He  was  terrified  by  an  awfu 
certainty  that  at  the  end  of  this  trail  laj 
not  Bert  Saladine's  destruction  but  hi 
own.  Yet  he  could  not  tear  himself  away 
could  not  bear  to  let  Jim  go  on  alone;  s< 
followed  dumbly  as  a  sheep,  with  nanginj 
head  and  shrinking,  stumbling  feet. 

Thus  they  came  down  through  the  hard 
wood  slopes  to  the  edge  of  the  swampy  bot 
torn  land;  grown  thick  with  alders  here 
cut  by  winding  trails  made  by  the  creature 
of  the  wood.  The  sun  was  low  in  the  west 
ern  sky;  the  shadows  in  this  marsh  wen 
thickening.  And  at  its  border  Judd  huni 
back,  sought  weakly  to  protest. 

"It's  near  dark,"  he  urged.  "We  get  ii 
there  we'll  not  get  out  to-night.  It's  i 
mean  hole." 

Saladine  nodded. 

"I  know.  No  one  ever  goes  in.  But- 
this  man  went  in.  His  track  is  here,  and  i 
will  maybe  rain  to-night — wash  the  track 
away.  I'm  going  along." 

There  was*no  longer  any  pretense  be 
tween  them  that  these  were  Bert's  track 
they  followed.  Both  knew  that  hypothesi 
would  no  longer  hold.  Not  Bert's;  but  i 
not  Bert's,  whose? 

"I'm  going  along,"  said  Saladine  agaii 
and  took  that  winding  path  through  th 
alders,  along  which  tracks  of  the  other  mar 
plain  and  clear  in  the  soft  mud,  r\o\ 
showed  the  way.  Judd  stood  stark  still  ti 
Saladine  was  almost  out  of  sight;  then  h 
could  no  longer  bear  to  be  left  behind,  an 
followed  after  at  a  stumbling  run. 

A  place  of  gloom,  that  swamp.  Dow 
timber  all  about  them,  thick  alders  inter 
twined,  rotting  logs  to  trip  unwary  feel 
and  a  quaking  pudding  of  black  mud  o 
either  hand,  knee-deep  and  treacherou 
They  were  forced  to  pick  their  footing  wit 
some  care.  The  man  they  followed,  comit 
this  way  in  the  darkness,  had  more  tha 
once  tripped  and  fallen,  and  they  saw  th 
marks  of  these  falls,  saw  where  he  had  gon 
into  the  mud  to  his  knees  now  and  ther 
But  always  he  had  risen,  pushing  on;  the 
could  do  no  less  than  follow  him. 

Abruptly  through  the  thicket  of  th 
swamp  Judd  saw  a  glint  of  light  on  ope 
water  ahead  and  knew  Moose  Pond  la 
just  before  them.  He  had  never  seen  th 
pond  before;  nor  had  many  men  of  Frate; 
nity,  for  none  had  business  sufficiently  in 
portant  to  bring  them  into  this  foul  moras, 
Saladine  had  been  here  once,  a  long  tirr- 
ago;  he  had  never  come  again,  nor  e? 
pected  to  come  again.  But  he  had  now  n 
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ught  of  turning  aside.  He  strode  on 
lessly. 

udd,  eyes  on  the  pond,  had  no  warning 
t  the  end  of  their  way  was  upon  them 
il  Saladine,  a  rod  or  two  ahead,  uttered 
w  and  startled  exclamation,  and  stopped 
I  as  stone  in  his  tracks.  Judd  came  up 
ide  him,  a  blind  terror  suddenly  over- 
timing him;  and  he  was  glad  to  press 
;e  to  the  other's  side. 

What?"  he  asked  chokingly.  "  What?  " 

wide  eyes  stared  all  about  in  the  thick- 
ng  gloom. 

.^hen  he  saw  that  which  had  caused  Sala- 
e  to  exclaim;  saw  a  little  rocky  island  in 
swamp,  on  the  right  of  their  way. 
on  this  island,  its  roots  entwined  about 
unken  bowlder,  stood  a  single  tree,  a 
ltning-blasted  pine  with  split  and  twisted 
bs,  and  from  one  low  limb  hanging  the 
ly  of  a  man. 

udd  knew  this  must  be  a  man's  body, 
ugh  it  bore  little  likeness  to  any  living 
n.  The  small  head  twisted  oddly  to  one 
the  black  hair  hanging  straight  as 
les;  the  long  neck;  the  sagging  shoul- 
s  and  arms ;  and  the  legs  with  toes  down- 
nted  as  though  they  reached  desperately 
ind  solid  earth's  support.  Black  mud  of 
swamp  smeared  over  all,  from  shoul- 
s  down,  as  evidence  of  how  this  man  had 
veled  through  the  marsh.  Spite  of  his 
ror,  the  lame  man  recognized  that  long- 
red  foreigner  he  had  met  two  nights 
ore  upon  the  bridge, 
(udd  and  Saladine  remained  for  a  long 
ment,  unable  to  move  or  speak.  Then 
adine,  a  strong  man,  recovered  strength; 
moved  toward  this  pendent  thing.  Judd 
ig  back,  reluctant;  yet  proximity  with 
adine  was  infinitely  better  than  to  be 
ne,  even  a  dozen  paces  away;  and  he 
?d  out  and  followed  on  the  other's  heels. 
They  came  thus  close  before  the  hanging 
n,  and  Judd's  eyes  fastened  on  the  cord 
which  this  body  hung.  It  was  of  silk,  a 
•tty,  twisted  thing — unmistakable.  The 
ange  woman  had  worn  that  cord  as  sash, 
is  man  had  dragged  it  from  her  body, 
mght  it  here  for  this  abhorrent  use. 
fudd  whispered  chokingly,  "That's  the 
)e.  She  had  it  on!" 
Saladine  nodded. 

'And  see!"  he  whispered,  pointing. 
Judd's  eyes  obeyed.  The  arms  of  the 
in  hung  very  low,  so  low  that  the  short 
eves  of  his  coat  were  halfway  to  his  el- 
ws.  Upon  his  left  wrist,  thus  bared,  was 
apped  a  little  sheath,  and  in  this  sheath 
;y  could  perceive  a  knife.  Saladine,  with 
arage  unshaken,  reached  out  and  drew 
s  knife  from  its  place,  showed  it  to  Judd, 
:>wed  Judd  the  short  three-edged  blade. 
iey  stared  at  it  in  a  long  and  shuddering 
jnce. 

Then  Saladine,  with  a  swift  movement, 
t  the  knife  back  again  in  its  place,  and  he 
rned  away. 
"Come,"  he  said. 

Judd  followed,  stumbling,  clutching  at 

b  other  for  support. 

"Where?"  he  gasped. 

"To  get  my  brother  free,"  said  Saladine. 

XVI 

I ANY  of  the  tales  that  are  told  and  re- 
told of  a  winter's  evening  about  Will 
3seH'8  store  are  curiously  unfinished  and 
:omplete.  This  is  because  they  are  true 
es,  for  it  is  seldom  that  life  gathers  up 
ery  tag  end  of  incident  and  knots  it 
ug  and  clips  it  smooth.  The  dramas  that 
<e  place  in  the  lives  of  those  about  us 
n  never  quite  so  prettily  as  the  custom- 
ilored  tragedies  and  comedies  of  the 
ige.  So  it  is  that  many  of  these  mouth- 
mouth  epics  of  Fraternity  lack  begin- 
ig  or  middle  or  end;  and  there  are  wide 
ps  for  your  imagination  to  supply. 
This  episode  of  the  slaying  in  the  Castle 
the  Ridge  had  neither  beginning  nor 
ddle  nor  end.  If  it  be  considered  as  a 
e-act  drama,  then  only  the  fourth  of 
cse  five  acts  was  seen.  For  so  much  as 
s  been  told  of  the  matter  was  all  Frater- 
y  folk  were  ever  to  know.  Margaret  and 
e  Saladines  and  perhaps  the  sheriff  in  the 
y  on  the  bay— these  four  knew,  but  what 
ey  knew  they  did  not  openly  declare. 
Nevertheless,  enough  is  known  to  set 
e  dullest  fancy  racing.  The  figure  of 
e  strange  woman  is  in  itself  sufficiently 
ystifying,  sufficiently  enthralling.  Her 
ve  akin,  her  dark  hair  piled  so  high,  her 
icrutable  eyes  upon  those  who  passed  by 
r  window  and  the  strange  garments 
lich  she  wore— these  are  enough  to  build 
legend  upon,  and  Fraternity  has  built 
ch  a  legend.  They  do  not  know  her  name, 
r  antecedents,  her  life;  they  only  know 
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the  manner  of  her  dying.  A  strange  woman, 
with  the  air  about  her  of  cities  and  of 
crowded  places,  hiding  herself  away  in  this 
gray  house  like  a  skeleton,  upon  the  Ridge. 
And  murdered  there  by  a  man  who  was  to 
the  eyes  of  Fraternity  as  strange  a  figure  as 
the  woman  herself;  murdered  by  this  man 
of  shabby  garb  and  aristocratic  mold,  with 
the  slender  fingers  and  the  long  black  hair 
and  the  exquisite  speech ;  who,  having  slain 
her  for  his  own  dark  reasons,  tore  away  the 
very  cord  that  had  encircled  her  waist  and 
plunged  like  a  sick  beast  into  the  darkest 
and  most  deserted  woodlands,  there  to 
hang  himself  by  the  neck  till  he  was  dead. 
What  quest  of  years  ended  in  that  tragedy? 
What  hot  romance  begun  under  southern 
skies  came  to  so  dark  an  end  in  these  cold 
northern  hills?  These  are  matters  as  to 
which  the  people  of  Fraternity  make  their 
own  conjectures;  but  the  truth  behind  them 
remains  hidden  and  obscure. 

A  furlong  from  the  borders  of  the  swamp 
that  compasses  Moose  Pond,  in  the  hard- 
wood growth  along  the  west  slope  of  the 
Ridge,  Saladine  and  Judd  parted  company. 
Saladine  had  begun  to  swing  to  the  north, 
toward  his  own  farm,  whence  he  would  tele- 
phone to  town  so  that  the  sheriff  might 
come  to  see  with  his  own  "eyes  this  visible 
evidence  of  Bert's  innocence  and  of  the 
guilty  man's  atonement. 

Judd  stopped,  said  stranglingly,  "Go — 
git  my  mare!" 

They  had  left  the  creature  at  the  Castle, 
straight  across  the  Ridge. 

Saladine  was  afire  with  such  a  hurrying 
impatience,  he  was  so  eager  to  send  to  his 
brother  this  word  of  comfort  absolute,  that 
he  scarce  heard  the  little  man  at  all.  Judd 
no  longer  occupied  a  place  in  his  reflections. 
He  made  some  answer,  inarticulate,  and 
held  upon  his  way;  left  the  little  lame  man 
standing  on  the  leafy  slope,  dappled  by  the 
sun  which  sent  its  now  almost  level  rays 
slanting  through  the  trees. 

He  did  not  perceive  that  Judd,  the 
mischief-maker,  was  gone  utterly  insane. 

There  are  many  forms  of  insanity.  Most 
of  them  presuppose  confusion  of  mind;  but 
there  are  others  in  which  the  brain  func- 
tions too  acutely,  in  which  all  things  are 
too  clear.  There  is  as  much  misery  in 
perceiving  everything  as  in  perceiving 
nothing.  Someone  has  said  that  if  each 
of  us  could  foresee  in  every  detail  that 
which  the  years  will  bring,  no  recourse 
would  remain  save  suicide.  There  is  not  so 
much  cynicism  in  this  suggestion  as  might 
be  supposed.  To  perceive  the  misfortunes 
that  will  one  day  come  upon  us  before  we 
have  been  given  strength  and  courage  to 
endure  them  would  mean  to  bow  and  per- 
haps to  break  beneath  a  terrific  burden 
of  dread.  It  is  not  even  well  to  look  back- 
ward too  acutely,  for  the  understanding 
of  one's  own  faults  and  follies  is  not  a 
pleasant  thing. 

The  lame  man,  Judd,  in  these  moments 
after  Saladine  left  him  there  upon  the  hill- 
side, was  tortured  by  his  own  compre- 
hension of  the  events  immediately  past; 
he  was  tormented  by  the  barbed  irony  of 
chance  which  had  brought  him  to  this 
moment.  The  man's  thoughts  were  swift 
and  nakedly  clear.  His  bitter  conclusions 
could  not  be  palliated.  He  trembled  there, 
and  shuddered  under  the  scourge  of  his 
own  reflections. 

What  Judd  perceived  in  lightning  flashes 
of  swift  understanding  takes  longer  to 
tell.  The  man's  whole  life  furnished  a  back- 
ground to  this  present  hour.  His  soul, 
twisted  since  boyhood,  had  led  him  always 
to  act  the  meaner  part,  to  do  harm  when 
he  safely  could,  to  make  mischief  when 
the  chance  afforded,  to  find  a  malicious 
delight  in  the  misfortune-s  that  came  upon 
those  about  him.  There  had  rarely  been 
any  personal  animus  behind  his  actions. 
He  had  detested  all  the  world,  but  no  in- 
dividual more  than  another,  until  that 
evening  at  the  store,  not  forty-eight  hours 
agone,  when  the  full  depths  of  passion  in 
the  man  had  been  waked  to  a  furious  flame 
against  the  Saladines.  His  itching  to  harm 
all  men  had  never  before  been  concen- 
trated upon  a  single  man;  it  was  so  con- 
centrated now.  He  had  flung  himself  into 
the  task  of  vengeance,  devoted  his  every 
energv  to  the  destruction  of  these  new- 
found enemies. 

And  the  luck  which  had  always  played 
upon  his  side  had  seemed  at  first  to  be 
with  him  still.  He  had  chanced  within  the 
first  hours  of  his  vigil  on  apparent  proof 
that  the  man  he  hated  most  was  guilty 
of  the  worst  of  crimes.  The  possibility 
(Concluded  on  Pago  73) 


An  ordinary  window  shade  is  made 
of  coarse,  loosely  woven  material 
— almost  as  flimsy  as  cheese-cloth  ! 
Where  does  it  get  its  weight  and 
body  ? 

From  a  "filling"— chalk  or  clay 
usually.  This  "filling"  is  hard 
and  brittle,  like  school  chalk. 

Whipping  and  sucking  winds, 
the  little  strains  of  everyday 
wear,  cause  it  to  crumble  and  fall 
out.  That's  the  cause  of  cracks 
and  pinholes  —  why  shades  sag 
and  wrinkle. 

Brenlin  has  no  "filling"  — 
needs  none ! 

Its  tight,  fine,  heavy  fabric  re- 
quires no  chalk  or  clay  to  give  it 
weight  and  body.  It  is  flexible, 
yet  always  hangs  straight  and 
smooth  — it   is  perfectly  Opaque. 

That  is  why  a  Brenlin  outwears 
two  or  three  ordinary  window 
shades.  It  is  the  cheapest  you 
can  buy. 

You'll  be  surprised  to  find  how 
muc  h  like  fine,  strong  linen  Brenlin 
looks  -  how  beautiful  its  tex- 
ture !  See  it  at  the  Brenlin 


dealer's  in  your  town  in  all  its 
soft,  rich  colorings.  And  see 
Brenlin  Duplex,  made  for  perfect 
harmony  with  a  different  color 
on  each  side. 

Look  for  the  name  "Brenlin" 
perforated  on  the  edge.  If  you 
don't  know  where  to  get  this 
long-wearing  window  shade,  write 
us;  we'll  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

A  valuable  booklet 
on  request 

Send  for  our  very  readable  and 
instructive  booklet  on  how  to 
enhance  the  beauty  of  your  home 
with  correct  shading  and  decora- 
tion of  your  windows.  Actual 
samples  of  Brenlin  in  several 
colors  will  come  with  it. 

The  Chas.  W.  Breneman  Co., 
Inc.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio— "The 
oKlest  window  shade  house  in 
America.*' 

Factories:  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
Camden,  N.  J.  Branches:  New 
York  City,  Philadelphia,  Oak- 
land, Calif.,  and  Dallas,  Texas. 
Owner  of  the  good  will  and  trade 
marks  of  the  J.  C.  Wcmplc  Co. 


ChtiltrJUd  APortrntnii,  Akron,  ohm, 

ikoitA  u-ith  llrrnlin  hy  The  U.  O  Mrit 
<  am  puny 


For  windows  of  less  importance  Camargii  or  Empire  shades 
give  you  best  value  in  shades  made,  the  ordinary  way 

Brenlin 
the  long-wearing 
Window  Shade  material 
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The  Rigid  Panels  With  "Oatmeal  Finish" 

The  reasons  for  selecting  Cornell' Wood'Board  (instead  of  lath  and  plaster  or  ordinary  wallboard)  are 
just  as  important  in  lining  my  Summer  Cottage  as  in  building  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  my  home  and  garage. 

When  I  follow  the  simple  directions  for  applying  Cornell,  I  find  it  will  not  warp  or  buckle.  This  is  be 
cause  every  fibre  is  coated  with  waterproof  siting,  and  in  addition  both  sides  of  all  Cornell  Panels  are  sized. 

Cornell's  "Triple-Sizing"  process  gives  Cornell  triple  durability.  No  other  wallboard  is  like  it.  No 
other  can  match  the  beauty  of  its  fashionable  "Oatmeal  Finish." 

Being  primed  at  the  mill,  you  can  paint  or  calcimine  Cornell  without  applying  a  priming  coat.  This 
"Mill'Primed"  surface  saves  much  work  and  expense.  Yet  Cornell  Panels  cost  nothing  extra. 

To  obtain  these  valuable  improvements,  to  obtain  long-lasting  walls  and  ceilings,  clean,  strong  and 
handsome  —  tell  your  lumberman  you  want  Cornell'Wood'Board.  You  can  tell  the  genuine  by  the 
name  on  the  edge.  For  sale  by  10,000  leading  lumber  and  building  supply  dealers. 

Write  for  sample  board  and  book  No.  32  of  "Cornell  Interiors"— FREE. 

CORNELL  WOOD  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  General  Offices,  Chicago 

Water  Power,  Mills  and  Timberlands  in  Wisconsin 

The  strong  "Cornell-Jute"  wrapper  protects  each  package  of  10  Cornell  panels  from  dust,  moisture  and  blemish.  Cornell 
Panels  come  in  eight  lengths  from  6  to  lb  feet ;  two  widths — "Cornell  32"  for  small  rooms,  "Cornell  48" for  large  rooms. 
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(Concluded  from  Page  71) 

\  Bert's  innocence  had  never  occurred 
>  him.  It  was  as  though  he  had  with  his 
jvn  eyes  seen  the  striking  of  the  blow, 
he  way  to  his  enemy's  destruction  was 
lain  before  his  feet.  He  had  only  to  act  as 
iy  honest  citizen  would  act,  had  only  to 
>11  the  truth,  and  Bert  would  be  destroyed. 
He  did  so;  all  went  as  he  had  planned; 
ert  was  arrested.  And  that  had  been 
jdd's  apogee,  his  hour  of  utter  triumph, 
e  had  stood  exultant  upon  a  peak,  his 
lemies  beneath  his  feet.  The  moment 
as  sweet  in  his  mouth.  He  wished  to 
implete  it  by  a  final  stroke,  by  a  word 
lat  would  separate  Margaret  Dale  from 
er  husband  forever.  Instead  he  had  thrown 
largaret  into  her  husband's  arms.  Seek- 
ig  to  divide,  he  had  united  them ;  and  with 
is  failure  a  shadow  had  come  across  his  sky. 
But  the  lame  man  had  fought  aside 
lat  premonition  of  despair.  He  had 
irned  to  Bert's  brother,  sought  to  torture 
m,  been  led  into  telling  that  which  he  had 
ot  meant  to  tell  until  the  hour  of  his 
stimony  in  court  should  have  come;  been 
d  to  tell  Jim  that  he  had  seen  Bert  enter 
le  Castle,  and  depart  from  it.  See,  now, 
le  consequence.  Instead  of  damning 
ert,  he  had  acquitted  him,  cleared  him 
bsolutely,  produced  the  guilty  man  and 
le  proofs  of  guilt.  Judd,  crouching  like 
n  animal  upon  the  hillside,  saw  this  with 
addehing  certainty.  Into  that  morass 
elow  him  no  man  ever  went.  It  had  been 
mbered  over  twenty  years  before.  There 
as  nothing  to  take  anyone  into  its  mucky 
istnesses  until  the  day  should  come  for 
imbering  again.  No  one  ever  went  there, 

0  one  had  cause  to  go  there.  The  body  of 
ie  foreigner  might  have  hung  undiscov- 
ed  till  it  fell  and  was  absorbed  into  the 
luck  of  the  swamp,  became  no  more  than 

stray  heap  of  bones;  might  have  hung 
ndiscovered— would  have  hung  undis- 
Dvered — but  for  his,  for  Judd's,  own 
laliciously  wagging  tongue. 

If  he  had  waited  even  another  day  or 
vo;  or  if  the  threat  of  rain  last  night  had 
een  fulfilled,  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
)llow  the  tracks  of  the  guilty  man.  Not 
ven  Jim  Saladine  could  have  traced  him. 
add  need  only  have  waited,  need  only 
ave  held  his  tongue;  and  though  the  body 
light  in  due  time  have  been  discovered, 

would  have  been  too  late  for  any  benefit 
3  Bert  Saladine. 

Now  it  was  found,  and  already  Jim  was 
one  to  summon  others.  They  would  come, 
ould  see  the  hanging  man,  would  find 
pon  him  the  evidences  of  his  guilt.  Bert 
ould  be  freed  and  clear! 
Ill  luck?  Some  men  would  have  called 
luck;  but  there  was  a  streak  of  fatalism 

1  poor,  twisted  Judd.  And  his  perceptions 
'ere  in  this  hour  appallingly  clear.  He 
new  this  was  not  luck  alone.  It  had  come 
bout  too  smoothly;  it  had  been  stage- 
lanaged  too  cleverly.  Not  luck,  but 
imething  higher— some  power,  stern  of 
isage,  weighing  and  condemning,  and  thus 
unishing  the  mischief-maker.  Judd  sensed 
his  actual  personality  behind  the  screen 
f  chance;  he  sensed  this  invisible  oppo- 
ent,  and  an  awful  fear  fell  upon  him.  Fear 
ill  upon  him,  translated  itself  into  panic, 
'he  man  had  squatted  on  his  heels, 
rouching,  hidden,  staring  out  across  the 
ivamp  with  red  and  ugly  eyes;  but  before 
his  new  understanding  he  could  not  sit 
till.  He  came  to  his  feet  with  quick, 
witching  movements;  he  began  to  move 
imlessly  about,  to  and  fro,  stumbling  and 
ragging  his  crippled  foot.  His  lips  moved; 
hey  were  hot  and  dry.  He  spoke  half- 
aught  words,  whispered  under  nis  breath, 
'he  sun  across  the  valley  was  nearing  the 


crest  of  the  hills.  Dusk  would  soon  descend 
to  grip  the  marsh  below  him. 

Judd  revolted;  he  rebelled,  refusing  to 
acknowledge  his  own  defeat.  He  flung  his 
thin  arms  upward,  fists  clenched  above  his 
head;  and  he  screamed  aloud,  a  thin, 
pitiful  cry.  No  man  heard  it,  but  his  mare, 
Sue,  away  atop  the  Ridge,  pricked  up  her 
ears  and  stirred  restlessly  to  and  fro, 
listening.  This  once  Judd  cried  aloud; 
then  with  a  choking  haste  he  began  to 
scramble  down  the  hillside  toward  the 
swamp.  An  obsession  had  beset  him — a 
mad  obsession  which  in  saner  moments  he 
would  have  cast  aside.  That  which  would 
save  Bert  hung  to  a  tree  below  him  here. 
Saladine  would  bring  others  to  see.  But 
if  when  they  came  it  was  not  there!  His, 
Judd's,  word  against  Saladine's! 

Sane,  he  would  have  known  that  Sala- 
dine's testimony  must  have  prevailed ;  that 
the  marks  upon  the  ground  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  deer  hunter's  story. 
But  Judd  was  not  sane.  He  reached  the 
border  of  the  marsh  and  began  to  wallow 
through  it  blindly,  not  choosing  his  way, 
making  utmost  haste  toward  where  the 
body  of  the  assassin  hung. 

A  little  while  ago,  with  Saladine  beside 
him,  Judd  had  been  overcome  with  horror 
and  with  fear  at.  sight  of  that  which  they 
found  at  the  end  of  the  trail;  but  now  his 
terror  was  forgotten.  He  was  no  more 
afraid  than  if  he  had  sought  to  find  and 
cast  away  a  knife,  a  gun,  a  shoe  or  any 
such  dull  evidence  that  might  have  saved 
the  man  he  would  destroy.  He  mumbled 
under  his  breath  in  his  haste  till  his  lungs 
were  aching  with  his  own  exertions;  then 
ceased  to  utter  sounds.  Only  his  whistling, 
panting  efforts  to  breathe  could  be  heard 
in  the  stillness  of  the  swamp. 

Came  thus  to  where  the  dead  man  was 
hanging.  No  pause.  Judd  climbed  awk- 
wardly into  the  tree  to  loose  the  knot  that 
held  the  silken  cord. 

His  fumbling  fingers  could  not  start  it. 
His  hand  sought  his  knife.  It  was  not  in 
his  pocket — somehow  mislaid.  He  dropped 
out  of  the  tree  and  snatched  at  the  dead 
man's  wrist  and  drew  the  three-edged 
blade  from  its  tight  sheath  there,  swept  a 
keen  edge  across  the  taut  strands.  They 
parted.  The  body  dropped,  tilted  stiff  and 
straight  to  one  side  and  fell  like  a  stick  of 
wood.  Judd  flung  the  knife  away  without 
a  thought.  He  had  no  thought  for  the 
fragment  of  cord  still  fast  to  the  limb.  He 
snatched  at  the  thing  upon  the  ground 
and  tried  to  lift  it.  He  could  not.  And  so 
the  lame  man  dragged  it  after  him,  walking 
backward,  with  stumbling  feet.  He  began 
to  tug  it  toward  the  marshy  shores  of  the 
lonely  pond  a  rod  or  two  away. 

This  quagmire,  called  a  pond  by  cour- 
tesy, was  by  repute  well  known.  Through 
centuries  the  filth  of  rotting  leaves  and  all 
the  refuse  of  the  forest  had  been  swept 
into  it  by  the  rains.  The  glaciers  had 
scoured  it  out,  a  deep  pocket  between 
rocky  hills;  but  silt  had  all  but  filled  it 
now.  This  fine  black  muck  was  held  in 
suspension  in  its  waters.  The  pond  had 
its  name,  as  has  been  told  before,  because 
a  moose,  the  lordliest  creature  in  these 
northern  woods,  had  once  mired  there  and 
been  drowned.  Tall  weeds  grew  along  its 
borders;  lilies  were  scattered  everywhere 
upon  its  surface  and  beneath  the  shallow 
water  lay  the  black  ooze,  thin  as  soup  and 
deep  as  hell. 

Judd's  thought,  so  far  as  he  had  thought 
in  this  hour  of  his  madness,  was  to  cast 
the  body  there.  It  would  be  lost  beyond 
finding.  He  worked  with  a  desperate  and 
a  reckless  haste  to  accomplish  this  intent. 
His  heels  splashed  in  the  waters  at  the 


pond's  black  edge.  He  trod  upon  a  sunken, 
rotten  log;  and  bubbles  of  noisome  and 
putrid  gas  were  dislodged  by  his  weight 
and  came  to  the  surface  and  poisoned  all 
the  still  air  round  about. 

At  the  point  where  he  reached  the  pond's 
border  a  ledge  of  rock  stretched  out  through 
the  black  water,  breaking  the  surface  here 
.  and  there.  Judd  saw  this  ledge;  he  read 
in  it  a  promise  of  success.  He  began  to 
walk  out  along  it,  his  feet  in  the  water, 
dragging  after  him  the  thing  he  meant  to 
hide  forever  from  the  eye  of  man.  The 
rock,  coated  with  slime,  was  slippery  be- 
neath his  feet;  more  than  once  he  was 
near  falling.  But  always  the  lame  man 
struggled  on,  and  the  black  water  grew 
deeper  on  either  side. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  ledge  the  gar- 
ments on  the  thing  he  dragged  caught  on 
a  small  spur  of  the  rock.  He  tugged  and 
could  not  at  once  loose  them.  He  set  his 
heels  and  tugged  again. 

It  was  as  though  a  trap  had  been  set  for 
his  unwary  feet.  It  chanced  that  at  the 
moment  they  rested,  not  upon  the  solid 
ledge,  but  upon  a  flat  rock  which  had  been, 
by  the  racking  of  the  ice,  split  off  from  the 
ledge  itself.  Under  the  leverage  of  his 
efforts  this  flat  bit  of  rock  began  to  slide; 
it  dropped  abruptly  from  beneath  his  feet. 
Instinctively  he  loosed  his  hold  on  the  dead 
man's  collar,  seeking  to  save  himself;  and 
in  that  moment  he  had  slipped  away,  be- 
yond reach  of  what  would  have  meant  his 
bodily  salvation. 

He  felt  the  slime  upon  the  bottom  grip 
his  feet  and  ankles.  The  water  was  bit- 
terly cold.  It  was  already  chilling  him, 
benumbing  him.  Nevertheless,  there  was 
an  instant  in  which  the  lame  man  strug- 
gled with  a  terrible  intensity;  struggled 
and  screamed  aloud,  so  that  once  more  his 
mare,  far  away  atop  the  Ridge,  pricked  her 
ears  to  the  sound. 

Then,  like  the  lifting  of  a  curtain,  the 
senses  of  the  man  Judd  became  calm  once 
more;  his  terror  passed,  his  uaderstanding 
did  return.  He  saw  that  he  was  lost;  he 
could  not  save  himself.  Even  though  an- 
other had  come  at  that  moment,  it  would 
have  been  too  late  to  drag  him  free,  all 
passed  so  quickly.  Judd  knew  that  he  was 
about  to  die.  He  perceived  the  mechanism 
of  his  fate.  His  own  malice  had  saved  those 
whom  he  hated;  his  own  malice  was  his 
own  destruction. 

It  is  a  terrifying  thing,  in  the  moment 
of  death,  for  a  man  to  understand  that  he 
has  been  summoned  to  the  ultimate  judg- 
ment by  a  stern  and  angry  God.  This 
Judd  did  understand.  Yet  was  not  terri- 
fied. In  that  last  moment  there  swept 
through  the  soul  of  the  lame  man  a  cleans- 
ing wind. 

He  knew  the  whole  category  of  his  ugly 
sins,  and  not  because  they  had  destroyed 
him,  but  because  he  perceived  at  last  their 
ugliness,  there  were  born  in  him  contrition 
and  repentance. 

In  his  heart  confessing  all  his  wrongs; 
in  his  soul  submitting  in  all  humility  to 
the  judgment  that  was  to  come,  little  lame 
Judd  ceased  to  struggle.  His  poor,  weary 
gray  head  sank  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
treacherous  pond. 

The  dying  sun  touched  for  an  instant 
with  a  shaft  of  light  the  body  of  the 
murderer,  still  fast  upon  the  ledge,  then 
dipped  behind  a  westward  hill,  and  so  was 
gone.  Shadows  began  to  clot  and  thicken 
in  the  depths  of  the  surrounding  swamp. 

But  overhead  there  was  glory  in  the 
skies— a  glory  as  though  something  divine 
were  passing  there. 

(THE  end; 
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"Many  Typewriters  in  One" 

Nearly  400  arrangements  of  type 
and  languages  can  be  used  on 
ONE  Hammond  Multiplex. 

i  The  Only  Writing 
J  Machine  that  can 
•s  put  emphasis  into 
9  yourwriting,mcAvsE. 

ONE  machine  will  write  many  styles  of  type 
and  many  languages  —  note  the  specimens  in 
the  border,  and  the  paragraph  below. 

97     Why  let  your  corres- 
pondence  be  ordtnary 
when  it  can  be  dis- 
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Multiplex  enables  you 
to  Italicize    for  em- 
phasis— to  change  to 
a  different  style  of 
type  or  language  in- 


stant ly! 
"JUST  TURN  THE  KNOB" 

The  Hammond  Multiplex  Writing 
Machine  enables  you  to  write  on  tiny 
cards  or  big  sheets,  in  tiny  type,  medium 
type  or  large  type — and  to  change  from 
one  to  the  other,  you  "Just  turn  the 
Knob." 

A  glance  at  the  border  and  the  para- 
graph above  reveals  the  practicability 
of  the  Hammond  Multiplex  for  every 
business  need,  every  profession,  every 
science  and  every  language. 

Free  Folder 
Or  Demonstration 

"An  examination  of  the  Hammond 
Multiplex  is  an  education  in  typewrit- 
ers"— all  the  usual,  and  many  H/7-usual 
uses  of  a  typewriter,  combined  in  one 
machine! 

Write  for  interesting  Folder,  "The 
Miracle  of  the  Multiplex,"  or  ask  for  a 
5-Minute  Demonstration,  which  will  be 
cheerfully  given  any  business  or  profes- 
sional man  or  woman.  Learn  more  about 
the  only  writing  machine  that  can  make 
your  letters  talk. 

Exclusive  Features 

1.  Instantly  inter-changeable  type  sets. 

2.  Two  complete  alphabets  always  on  each 

machine. 

3.  Uniform  type  impression  by  automatic 

action. 

4.  Permanently  perfect  alignment. 

5.  Type  collisions  impossible. 

6.  Three-row  Key  board  enabling  great 

speed. 

7.  Takes  any  width  of  paper. 

8.  Cards  written  flat,  without  bending, 

9.  Produces  work  of  beauty  and  emphasis. 

10.  Permits  condensation  of  writing  into 

smallest  space. 

11.  Superior  for  stencil  ami  mimeographing 

work. 

12.  Velvety  touch,  Legato  not  Staccato. 
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representative*.  It  win  pay  you  to  Mad  lor 

Information  regarding  It.   Write  today. 

Portable 

Aluminum  Model 

A  Special  Model  for  fr.nr/ing— for 
Hume  illustrated  below.  r.mhodics  all 
tin  advantages  ol  the  Regular  Multiplex. 
Ask  for  special  folder— "It's  Portable." 

HammondTypewriterCo. 

Su7  But  Wth  Street,  New  York  city 
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Certain-teed  Linoleum  is  a 
durable,  sanitary  covering  for 
floors  of  offices,  washrooms 
and  corridors.  Certain-teed 
Flat  Wall  Paint  exactly  suits 
the  requirements  for  walls.  It 
retains  its  color  through  re- 
peated washings. 


Certain-teed 
Universal  Var- 
nish withstands 
the  severe  usage 
to  which  office 
furniture  and 
woodwork  are 
put.  It  is  wash- 
able and  will  not 
scratch  white. 
You  may  dent 
the  wood,  but 
you  can  not 
crack  Universal. 


The  Certain-teed  Label 
Protects  Buyers 


THE  Certain-teed  Label  is  a  safe  buyer's  guide,  for  it 
identifies  products  of  dependable  high  quality. 

Certain-teed  Products  contain  only  the  best  materials.  They 
are  prepared  by  time-tried  methods  under  the  watchful  eyes 
of  a  highly  trained  organization. 

Certain-teed  Products  include  Paint,  Enamel,  Varnish,  Roof- 
ing, Asphalt  Shingles,  Linoleum,  Floortex,  Oilcloth  and  many 
other  articles  for  your  use. 

They  are  reasonably  priced  because  they  are  manufactured 
in  tremendous  volume  and  marketed  under  an  extensive  dis- 
tributing and  warehouse  system,  both  of  which  effect  savings 
which  are  passed  on  to  you. 

Let  the  Certain-teed  Label  be  your  guide  to  products  which 
meet  the  strictest  requirements  as  to  quality,  service  and  price. 

Certain-teed  Products  are  sold  by  reliable  dealers  everywhere. 


Certain- teed  Products  Corporation 

General  Offices,  Saint  Louis 
Offices  and  Warehouses  in  Principal  Cities 


Certain-teed  Products  are  serviceable  every- 
where in  the  home.  Certain-teed  Varnishes 
protect  the  floors,  furniture  and  woodwork, 
Certain-teed  Paints  beautify  inside  and  out, 
and  either  Certain-teed  Linoleum  or  Floortex 
makes  a  desirable  floor  covering  for  many 
rooms. 


Certain-teed  Roofing  is  proof  against  sparks, 
embers,  acids,  gases,  fumes  and  smoke.  It  is 
therefore  the  serviceable  roofing  for  industrial 
plants.  It  costs  less  to  buy,  less  to  lay  and 
less  to  maintain  than  any  other  type  of  good 
roofing. 


PAINT- VARNISH  •  ROOFING  •  LINOLEUM  •  OILCLOTH 
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Certain-teed  Paints — a  kind  for  nearly 
every  purpose — are  serviceable  every- 
where about  the  plant.  They  combine 
the  hjghest  quality  with  reasonable 
price.  They  have  unusual  covering 
capacity,  hiding  power  and  color  retain- 
ing value. 


RELATED  PRODUCTS 
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f 'A  Warm  Introduction 


N)THING  in  the  Bride's  Bungalow  receives  (or 
deserves)  greater  praise  than  the  new  IDEAL- 
ARCOLA  Heating  Outfit.  It  is  the  center  of  attraction 
because  it  changes  the  house  into  a  home,  requires  so 
little  attention,  and  uses  so  little  coal.  Day  and  night  it 
keeps  the  whole  house  full  of  soft,  radiant  warmth.  A 
small  fire  gives  just  enough  heat  in  early  spring  days 
to  free  the  house  from  chill  and  damp.  It  protects  the 
family  health.  Clean  and  easy  to  run. 

The  Ideal-ARCOLA  gives  low-cost,  healthful 
warmth,  through  hot- water  radiators  to  the  small  home, 
store  or  school  It  places  the  cottage,  with  or  without  cel- 
lar, on  the  heating  plane  of  the  First  Mansion  in  the  land. 
The  water-jacketed  ARCOLA  is  of  itself  a  radiator. 


Replaces  stoves,  wastes  no  heat  up  chim 
neys,  leaks  no  coal  gas.  Each  tenant  may  have  a~ 
separate  ARCOLA.  If  used  to  heat  part  of  building,  extra 
sections  and  radiators  may  be  added  later. 

ARCOLA  heats  all  rooms  on  less  fuel  than  a  stove 
requires  for  one  room.  The  complete  system  installed  by 
your  local  dealer,  costs  but  little  more  than  a  stove  for 
each  room ;  and  far  less  than  the  old  expense  for  a  hot- 
water  heating  system. 

Get  an  estimate  for  an  IDEAL-ARCOLA  Heating  Outfit  for 
your  old  or  new  house  from  any  heating  dealer.  It  can  be  put 
in  at  any  time  quickly  and  easily  without  disturbing  the  family. 
See  demonstrating  outfits  in  our  showrooms  in  all  large  cities 
and  in  many  of  our  dealers'  shops. 


ft  Ideal"  > 

Arcola 

Heating  Outfits 


American  Radiator  Company 

Dept.  57,  816  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  Sales  Branches  and  Showrooms  in  all  large  cities 

Makers  of  the  famous  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 


Simple  way  of  heating  4-room  house 
,     with  IDEAL-Arcola  Heating  outfit. 

\  —  ' 


Write  for  illustrated  catalog  showin 
open  views  of  Ideal-ARCOLA  Heatin 
Outfit  installations  in  4.  5, 6  and  7  rooi 
cottages,  bungalows,  flats,  schools  an 
small  buildings. 
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one  my  namesake— er — obtained  at 
i  Bottle  of  Hay?  Not  the  love  letter." 
Without  a  word  Grayland  left  the  room 
d  presently  returned.  He  laid  before 
?m  the  sheet  of  paper  covered  with  black 
rves  and  hooks  like  shorthand,  signed  in 
1  with  a  man's  thumb.  Laurence  read 
through  rapidly,  then  dragged  a  candle- 
ck  toward  him  and  read  again  with  care, 
s  eyes  appeared  to  darken,  as  if  the  old 
n  which  they  had  conquered  once  were 
ing  him  another  twinge. 
'All  the  words  and  music  of  the  play." 

spoke  bitterly,  and  shook  his  head. 
Vith  the  charming  facts  we  already  had 
completes  a  very  nasty  mess.  Finish!" 
'  lighted  a  cigarette  among  the  candles 
d  smoked  pensively.  "Thanks  to  your 
1p  doings  at  the  Bottle  of  Hay,  all  this 
tenness  has  fallen  into  the  right  hands, 
the  wrong,  your  paper  here  and  one  I  held 
mid  have  been  used  to  bring  on — well, 
issacre,  followed  by  another  hole-and- 
rner  war  that  might  spread.  Certainly  a 
hundred  men,  women  and  children,  per- 
ps  a  few  thousand  who  never  heard  of 
u  or  me,  will  go  on  leading  so-called  inno- 
nt  lives  out  there." 

The  morose  cloud  swept  from  George's 
:e.  Glowing  with  admiration,  he  turned 
Leonard. 

"See  him!  Hear  him!  "he  cried.  "Don't 
him  deceive  you.  It's  a  pukka  victory, 
at's  what,  after  hard  work.  And  he 
ikes  as  if  he'd  lost  his  last  friend." 
Lz.urence  rose  and  took  one  of  the 
ndlesticks. 

"Your  raw  material  of  victory,  dear  old 
ap,"  said  he,  limping  off  toward  the  door, 
s  never  so  pretty  as  the  manufactured 
tide.  The  dyer's  hand.  Let's  go  in  by 
e  fire." 

Later,  upstairs  at  bedtime,  the  two  Cor- 
nts  were  leaning  on  the  sill  of  an  open 
ndow,  admiring  the  night.  In  dark  trees 
low  them  pattered  a  few  last  drops,  but 
e  air  smelled  fresh,  and  over  the  black 
judlike  hills  and  whispering  river  hung 
multitude  of  stars.  Laurence,  in  pajamas, 
.d  come  to  see  if  the  guest  chamber  were 
mfortable,  and  then  lingered  to  talk  a 
hile. 

"Glad  you  and  G.  G.  hit  if  off  so  well 
roughout,"  said  he.  "A  great  old  George, 
urious  thing,  you  know.  George  and  I 
tve  been  in  tight  corners  together,  and 
;re's  a  game  leg  to  remind  me  how  he 
ved  the  rest  of  my  carcass;  and  yet — 
at  seems  the  least  part  of  it  somehow, 
e  met  by  chance  at  Aden,  of  all  places, 
e've  always  been  more  like  brothers,  if 
>u  understand  me."  The  young  man  he- 
me silent,  and  looked  out  as  though  read- 
g  the  stars.  "Peaceful  here,  isn't  it?  As 
r  George,  there's  something  I  want  to 
ow  you.  It  can  wait  till  morning.  By 
ie  way,  he  declares  that  we  must  keep 
jur  umbrella  in  the  family  archives;  that 
ir  forerunner  in  the  picture,  the  Johnny 
ith  the  sword,  below  stairs,  would  have 
•en  proud  of  you.  Wonderful  work,  George 
ys.  Never  saw  anything  half  so  good." 
The  speaker  turned  and,  waiting,  seemed 
>  expect  a  reply. 

"I  did  use  to  fence  a  bit,"  said  Leonard 
ith  embarrassment.  "Dad  always  be- 
ivedin  getting  the  best  master  who'd  take 
>u  for  learning  anything.  Forgotten  most 

it  now." 

Laurence  nodded,  smiling  like  one  who 
>proved  the  words  but  saw  behind  them. 
It  he  said  was:  "Wise  man,  your  governor, 
tine,  too,  had  his— well,  it's  late."  He 

ew  in  his  head  and  rose  from  the  window 
II.  "Good  night." 

After  his  host  had  gone  Leonard  re- 
ained  watching  the  stars.  There  were 
deed  certain  i-riarnpiorishipH,  niwt.ingi  li<- 
veen  masters  of  broadsword  and  foil,  which 
■  answer  had  ignored.  The  late  combat, 
ipier  and  gamp,  had  been  no  boy's  play, 
jt  what  he  concealed  most  carefully,  and 
hat  his  thoughts  now  dwelt  on,  was  even 
less  important  fact.  All  through  that 
igagement  he  had  kept  in  his  left  hand 
dog's-eared  comer  of  f»-ir  leaf. 
"By  gum,  you  may  say  it  was  lucky!" 
0  nursed  with  one  finger  a  raw  lint-  that 
Darted  under  his  ear.  "The  beggar's  blade 
issed  my  throat  by  an  inch." 
The  stars  were  many  and  bright,  all 
lings  under  them  a  blackness  varied  only 
ith  hints  of  form.  Leonard  could  hear  the 
ver  like  a  faint  breeze  passing  down  the 
illey.  Somewhere  below  the  night  hid 
grove  of  beeches,  round  which  the  Rose 
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had  gone  and  toward  which  he  continued 
looking.  Outwardly  he  saw  nothing,  in- 
wardly he  saw  red  oar  blades  flash  between 
sun  and  water,  and  a  girl  whose  dark  eyes 
befriended  him  as  she  rowed  away. 

"A  pity."  He  turned  from  the  win- 
dow to  bed.  "A  pity  she  won't  ever  know 
her  charm  worked." 

Bright  sunlight  next  morning  shone  upon 
a  world  refreshed  and  wonderfully  green, 
clear  overhead,  with  vernal  haze  melting 
in  the  distance  roundabout.  It  was  lazy 
weather,  and  as  two  lazy  young  men  with 
golf  clubs  passed  through  the  garden  they 
halted  to  enjoy  it  all,  from  the  sleepy  noise 
of  rooks  half  a  mile  away  to  a  pleasant 
click  of  shears  close  by,  and  a  smell  of  box 
that  mingled  with  their  own  first  tobacco 
after  breakfast. 

"Enough  to  make  one  poetical.  'The 
earliest  pipe  of  half-awakened  bards,' eh?" 
Laurence  mused,  and  snuffed  the  air.  "A 
general  Pukwana  of  the  peace  pipe." 

The  clipping  ceased.  From  behind  an 
overgrown  tangle  rose  George.  His  wet 
shears  were  spattered  with  crumbs  of  green, 
which  he  wiped  off  as  he  said  good  morning. 

"The  man's  got  his  mare  again."  He 
viewed  these  idlers  with  radiant  satisfac- 
tion. "  Each  back  in  his  own  coat,  and  all's 
well.  Good  Lord,  it's  a  treat  to  see  a  couple 
of  you  round!" 

"Come  along  with  us,  George." 

The  bedraggled  gardener  shook  his  head. 

"Not  I!  Nobody's  trimmed  this  mess 
proper  for  twenty  years."  He  bent  down, 
out  of  sight.  '"Tisaruin." 

"By  the  way,  coats — you  remind  me." 
Laurence  turned  to  his  companion.  "I've 
an  apology  for  some  bad  temper  when  we 
met  under  the  bridge.  Too  long  a  story 
now.  I'll  tell  it  you  some  day." 

George  suddenly  rose  again  from  the 
leaves.  His  black  eyes  were  sparkling  oddly. 

"  Could  I  be  there  to  hear  it?  "  he  begged. 
"I've  a  reason  for  asking." 

"Of  course.  To-night,  say." 

Nodding  to  himself,  Grayland  once  more 
disappeared. 

"Thank  you."  By  his  voice  he  seemed 
content.  "Some  tales  need  more  than  one 
man  to  tell  'em." 

They  left  him  clipping  peacefully  behind 
his  tangle,  and  wandered  off  to  their  game. 
It  was  a  silent  but  a  cheerful  round  that 
they  played,  over  miles  of  clean-washed 
turf  and  daisies  newly  opened,  with  greens 
heavy  and  cups  brimful  of  water.  Though 
lame,  slow  and  unpracticed,  Laurence  won 
hole  after  hole.  His  adversary  took  a 
thorough  beating,  administered  happily  in 
sunshine  to  the  tune  of  skylarks.  At  noon 
they  went  down  the  beach  and  swam  in 
surf;  then  lying  on  the  yellow  sand  ate 
bread  and  butter,  dozed  and  grew  sun- 
burned, watched  the  gulls  hover  about  the 
peak  of  the  Devil's  Nose;  or,  with  thoughts 
drawn  past  the  horizon  by  smoke  from  an 
unseen  ship,  bartered  yarns  of  outlandish 
adventure.  By  sunset  they  returned  home, 
now  through  long-shadowed  fields,  now 
along  some  back-yard  wall  over  which  came 
grunting  and  the  hot,  sour  smell  of  pigs, 
now  in  green  lanes  dazzled  with  gold. 

It  was  after  dinner,  by  candlelight,  that 
Laurence  repeated  his  words  of  yesterday 
evening. 

"About  George,  now.  Here's  the  thing 
I  had  to  show  you.  Found  it  stuck  away 
in  a  dust  hole." 

He  handed  to  Leonard  a  miniature, 
rimmed  with  gilt  and  set  in  a  square  green 
velvet  frame  or  plaque.  The  face  was  that 
of  a  young  Victorian  dandy,  high  colored, 
handsome,  but  with  his  curly  black  hair 
somewhat  too  romantic  and  his  look  too 
dashing. 

"Why,  it's  George!"  cried  the  visitor. 
"No,  can't  be!  George  playing  the  fool  in 
fancy  dress? " 

Laurence  wore  a  quizzical  smile. 

"George  without  the  brains.  Just  so," 
he  agreed.  "Curious,  don't  you  think? — 
for  that  was  my  father's  brother,  really; 
his  elder  brother.  The  family  runs  fair  and 
black  by  starts.  He  was  black,  you  see; 
died  young,  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  wild 
oats;  fell  from  a  horse.  They  say  'be- 
tween  the  stirrup  and  the  ground,'  but  one 
has  uncharitable  doubts.  Not  quick  enough 
to  seek  pardon,  that  head." 

"Strange,"  said  Ixionard.  "The  swords- 
man's portrait  too.  Both  so  like  George 
masquerading." 

Hfl  gave  back  the  miniature.  Laurence 
placed  it  on  the  mantel. 


"This  poor  relic's  been  long  enough  in 
disgrace.  I  left  home  too  young  to  know. 
But  our  fine  gentleman  threw  himself  about 
a  bit,  I  fancy.  Yes,  George  " 

Their  conference  ended  abruptly. 

"Did  you  call?" 

They  turned  with  a  guilty  air.  George 
had  been  coming  downstairs,  and  paused, 
with  his  head  in  the  shadows  of  the  pointed 
arch. 
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"TUST  wondering  where  you'd  gone," 
t)  said  Laurence  promptly.  "  Don't  be  so 
active.   Come,  dawdle  with  us,  G.G." 

For  a  time  after  George  had  obeyed  and 
sunk  his  long  body  into  a  chair  between 
them,  silence  followed.  The  night  was 
warm  as  summer.  Through  open  windows 
drifted  air  fragrant  with  the  balm  of  all  the 
country,  its  passage  unfelt,  unknown  but 
for  tremors  in  the  candle  shine  and  weav- 
ing departure  of  smoke  from  three  tobacco 
pipes.  There  was  no  fire;  but  the  men  sat 
ranged,  as  by  habit,  facing  the  andirons  and 
the  black  chimney  mouth. 

"Well,  brethren,"  Laurence  broke  out 
of  a  sudden,  "the  spirit  moves  me.  I 
promised  you  should  hear  an  apology." 

He  sank  back,  crossed  his  lame  leg  care- 
fully over  the  other,  and  again  became 
silent. 

"By  Jove,"  he  said  at  last  in  a  wondering 
tone,  "no  one  else  ever  heard  it  before! 
Not  all.  I'd  forgotten  that.  The  story  of 
a  bad  boy.  Poor  little  devil,  off  in  the  past, 
he  seems  another  person.  This  be  none  of 
I,  but  once  upon  a  time  he  was. 

"My  governor  sent  me  to  our  usual 
school,  a  good  enough  one,  not  so  very  far 
from  here,  as  you  know.  I  was  a  very  shy, 
bookish  lad,  the  last  you'd  expect  to  find 
making  trouble.  Never  can  tell.  One  fine 
spring  day,  much  like  the  present  weather, 
behold  this  child  mooning  along  out  of 
bounds — not  willfully,  mark  you,  just  moon- 
ing with  his  head  full  of  King  Arthur,  or 
Leatherstocking,  or  Grettir  the  Strong.  All 
at  once  I  came  upon  an  old  woman  sitting 
by  a  little  fire  under  some  thorns.  I  see  her 
now  as  a  dirty  and  rather  silly  old  creature; 
but  at  the  moment  she  seemed  all  that  a 
child  pictures  of  what  a  witch  ought  to  be — 
elf  locks  and  wild  eyes  and  skinny  fingers. 
You  know!  She  had  a  stone  jug  on  the 
grass  beside  her,  with  a  tin  cup  tied  to  its 
ear.  The  blackthorn,  or  May  tree — I  for- 
get which,  but  it  was  covered  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  young  birds,  field  mice,  beetles, 
bumblebees  and  such,  all  impaled  on 
thorns,  and  every  mouse  pecked  on  the 
head,  bloody.  It  must  have  been  the 
shambles  of  a  butcher  bird,  a  shrike.  But 
to  me  it  seemed  the  devil's  Christmas  tree. 
The  old  woman  sat  under  it  mumbling, 
with  smoke  in  her  crazy  eyes,  and  these 
murdered  things  withering  round  her  like 
a — like  a  bad  halo,  as  if  she  were  wasting 
her  enemies  away  with  magic.  She  had  a 
dead  beetle  hanging  in  her  hair.  I  knew 
she  was  a  witch.  Jove,  she  was !  The  boy 
guessed  right !  So  far  as  one  or  two  men's 
lives  went  afterward  she  was  a  Norn." 

George  removed  his  pipe  from  his  mouth. 

"When  you  caught  her,"  he  said,  "she'd 
begun  stuffing  hen's  feathers  into  a  paper 
bag  with  a  hole  in  it." 

"How  did  you  know  that?"  Laurence 
came  bolt  upright,  bringing  his  feet  to  the 
floor  with  a  thump.  "Good  heavens,  man! 
Do  I  talk  in  my  sleep?  Or  have  you  second- 
sight?   How  did  you  know?" 

He  leaned  forward,  staring. 

"It  was  revealed  to  me  in  a  dream," 
George  answered  bitterly.  "Go  on." 

But  the  narrative  had  met  a  check. 
Laurence  eyed  his  neighbor  with  astonish- 
ment and  doubt.  When  he  ■poke  again  his 
manner  seemed  less  free. 

"Why,  there's  not  much  more,"  he  de- 
clared. "The  old  woman  blandished  a  good 
deal,  told  some  long  rigmaroles,  uncorked 
her  jug  and  tilled  the  tin  cup  for  me  most 
lovingly.  Don't,  know  how  you  guessed 
those  feathers,  George,  but  you're  right. 
She  was  cooking  a  hen  in  a  ball  of  clay.  We 
talked  and  watched  the  process,  and  I 
emptied  her  cup  as  often  as  you  please. 
She  inld  me  it  was  ginger  pop." 

George  nodded  mournfully. 

"Ay,"  said  he.  "A  hot  day  and  a  thirsty 
schoolboy." 

"Right  again!  It  was  very  hot,"  de- 
clared Laurence.  "The  schoolboy  turned 
up  at  call -over  blear-eyed  and  staggering, 
drunk  as  a  hatter.  The  rule  was  public 
(Continued  on  Page  80) 


"DIAMONDS^ 

FROM  JASON  WEILER  &  SONS 

of  Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  America's 
leading   diamond  importers 

For  over  44  years  the  house  of  Jason  Weiler  & 
Sons,  of  Boston,  h:is  been  one  of  the  lending 
diamond  importing  concerns  in  America  selling 
to  jewelers.  However,  a  large  business  is  done 
direct  by  mail  with  customers  at  importing 
prices!  Here  are  several  diamond  offers — 
direct  to  you  by  mail— which  clearly  demon- 
strate our  position  to  name  prices  on  diamonds 
that  should  surely  interest  any  present  or  pro- 
spective diamond  purchaser. 


1  carat,  $145.00 

This  one  carat  diamond  is  of 
good  brilliancy.  Mounted  in 
Tiffany  style  HK.  solid  gold 
setting.  Order  this  diamond, 
take  it  to  any  expert,  make 
any  comparisons  you  wish — 
if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
your  money  will  be  returned 
at  once  without  a  quibble. 

yZP1™ik.Kl.l.°  $145.00 


DLts:dS,inQra$395o° 

Six  blue  white  perfectly  cut 
diamonds  set  on  sides.  Large 
center  stone  is  fine  blue 
white  color.  Ring  is  ex- 
quisitely hand-carved  and 
pierced. 


A  fewweights  and  prices  of  other  diamond  rings: 

carat,  $31.00  V2  carat,  $73.00  2  carats,  $290.00 
'8  carat,  50.00    l^carats,  217.00    3  carats,  $435.00 

Wc  refer  you  as  to  our  reliability  to  any  bank 
or  newspaper  in  Boston 
If  desired,  rings  will  be  sent  to 
any  Bank  you  may  name  with 
privilege  of  examination.  Our 
diamond   guarantee   for  full 


value  for  all  time  goes 
every  purchase. 

WRITE  TODAY 

FOR  THIS  esr 

VALUABLE 

CATALOG 

FREE  ON 

"HOW  TO  BUY 
DIAMONDS" 

This  book  is  beautifully 
illustrated.   Tells  how  to 
judge,  select  and  buy 
diamonds.    Tells  how 
they  mine,  cut  and  mar- 
ket   diamonds.  This 
book,  showing  weights, 
sizes,  prices  and  quali- 
ties of  a  Million  Dol- 
lars' worth  of  Dia- 
monds, is  considered 
an  authority. 


th 


Write 
for  I 
your 
copy  I 

today 

Fr, 


Jason  Weiler  &  Sons 

361  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Diamond  Importers  since  1876 
Foreign  Agencies:  Amsterdam,  London  and  Par 


Safe  in  Unknown  Waters 

Motor-boat  anywhere  you  can  row — 'way 
up  the  little  creeks — on  shallow  streams  and 
ponds— over  submerged  rocks,  snags  and 
sand  bars.  No  danger  to  the  propeller,  for 
the  moment  protecting 
skeg  touches  a  sub- 
merged obstruction 

The  Propeller 
Disappears 
Within  the  Boat 

Note  the  circular  il- 
lustration. Propeller 
shown  raised  within 
boat  to  pass  over  sub- 
merged log.  In  top  illustration  propeller  is 
shown  in  position  for  full  speed  ahead. 
This  view  also  shows  how  propeller  and 
protecting  skeg  act  as  centerboard,  making 
these  boats  unusually  seaworthy  in  deep  or 
rough  waters. 

DlSAPPEARlNcPROPELLER 
BOATS 

Are  beautiful,  roomy,  luxurious,  seaworthy 
crafts.  Finished  in  "Natural  Wood"  with 
many  coats  of  high  lustre  marine  varnish. 
They  are  made  of  Cypress  and  White  Oak. 
Substantial  Hardware.  Copper  nails  and 
Iu.ks  ] I'W'i.  Powerful,  simple  motor  (with 
Maxim  Silencer)  gives  9  to  9'j  in.  p.  h.  (20 
to  25  m.p.  gal  ),  hoot  Starter.  ( )ne  lever  gives 

all  speeds.  Ib'A  to  l»H  ft.  (4V$  ft.  beam). 

Wrilo  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalog 
"  Vncation  Days" 

Show.  Minn  ill  natural  Colon.  Note  their  trim 
Hue..  Iiir«r  ell.lliollrfl  .out.,  .lunll  npnre  oecu- 

I I  In   t .>i     Iluill  in  <  iiifKleln    Vvnlrr  I'nril 

|.)7VOO.  John  Hull  JUS  Oil.  mi, I  I  n,  I,-  Sam 
IVS  III),  l.lvr.  pntrnlril  mid  rxiiu.lvr  IrntUnM 
anil  iiiiiiit'nliutnlfc'Uof  user. In  U.S.  and  Canada. 

Disappearing   Propeller  Boat  Companies 

Toronto,  Canada.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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OF  THE  GREATER  TIRE 


Ride  on 

Hydro  -Toron  Tires 

and  stop  worrying 
about 

stone-bruise,  rim-cut  and 
blow-out 

THE  stone-bruise  has  been  the  com- 
monest cause  of  grief  in  the  use  of 
tires.  It  is  caused  by  a  buckle  or 
strain  in  one  or  more  of  the  fabric  layers 
during  the  process  of  manufacture.  When 
such  a  weak  spot  hits  a  rock  or  other  sharp 
obstruction,  the  tire  is  further  weakened 
at  that  spot.  , 
Result  —  later  on — at  the  most  unexpected 
time  —  a  blow-out. 

Rim-cut  is  caused  by  improper  construc- 
tion; by  a  misplaced  bead  or  wires;  noth- 
ing else. 

These  common  troubles  are  practically 
eliminated  in  Hydro-Toron  Tires.  Our 
internal  hydraulic  expansion  process  means 
that  every  layer  of  fabric — the  cushion, 
the  breaker,  the  tread,  every  part  of  the 
tire — is  properly  pressed  into  its  right  place 
and  there  is  no  crushing  or  bruising  to 
cause  strains,  buckles,  misplacements  or 
other  injuries. 

For  these  reasons  we  include  stone-bruise, 
rim-cut  and  blow-out  in  our  guarantee. 


THE  tire  that  practically  does  away 
with  most  tire  troubles — chief  of  which 
are  Stone-Bruise,  Rim-Cut,  Blow-Out 
— is  here. 

Hydro-Toron  Tires — made  by  the  new 
internal  hydraulic  expansion  process,  and 
with  the  wonderful  new  Toron  fabric — 
mark  a  new  era  in  tire  service,  mileage  and 
value. 

Not  an  experiment  either.  Thousands 
of  these  greater  tires  are  in  use  throughout 
the  United  States.  Car  owners  in  every 
part  of  the  country  testify  to  the  merits  of  this 
newly  discovered  combination  of  tire  certainties. 

By  our  internal  hydraulic  expansion 
process  we  build  each  Hydro-Toron  Tire 
on  a  collapsible  core  which  comes  out  of  the 
tire  before  vulcanizing. 


In  place  of  the  core  a  heavy  fabric  bag 
is  inserted,  made  to  hold  water  under 
pressure.  After  the  tire  is  in  the  mold  and 
the  latter  is  in  the  vulcanizer,  the  bag  is 
pumped  full  of  water  heated  to  the  prope; 
vulcanizing  temperature  and  the  right  pressure 
of  200  pounds  to  the  square  inch  is  applied 
inside  the  tire. 

All  of  the  pressure  is  from  the  inside 
of  the  tire  outward. 

The  result  is  a  perfectly  vulcanized, 
evenly  built  tire,  with  all  the  layers  of 
fabric,  the  breaker  strip,  tread  and  all  other 
parts  united  in  a  single  strong  mass — a  tire 
that  is  as  big  as  most  cord  tires — free  from 
defects  when  it  leaves  the  factory,  and  so  uni- 
formly good  when  it  comes  from  the  vulcanizer 
that  no  "seconds"  are  turned  out  of  our  factory. 


Internal  Hydraulic  Expansion  Process 


have  another  claim  to  distinction 
besides  this  great  process  which 
prevents  injury  to  the  tire  dur- 
ing the  process  of  making.  It  is 
the  new  Toron  fabric — which  is 
so  treated  that  it  is  practically 
impervious  to  water.  The  Toron 
(no-rot)  treatment  increases  the 
tensile  strength  of  the  fabric 
practically  one-third,  and  resists 
the  action  of  water  seeping 
through  a  cut  in  the  casing. 

Oxidation  in  all  its  forms  is 
greatly  retarded  both  in  the  fab- 


ric and  the  rubber.  A  Hydro- 
Toron  "spare"  on  your  car  and 
Hydro-Toron  Tires  in  the  dealer  s 
stock  have  a  much  longer  life  for 
this  reason. 

Toron  has  such  an  affinity  for 
rubber  that  more  of  the  latter  is 
left  between  the  layers  of  the  tire 
and  is  impregnated  in  the  fabric 
itself,  permeating  every  fibre.  The 
holding  power  of  the  different 
parts — layers,  tread  and  cushion 
— is  vastly  increased.  The  increase 
of  the  adhesion  or  "pull"  of  the 


fabric  layers  to  each  other  is  50 
per  cent  above  the  "pull"  where 
Toron  is  not  used.  Result — Hy- 
dro-Toron Tires  do  not  buckle 
or  blister.  The  mass  of  rubber 
and  fabric  stays  together,  thus 
lessening  the  chance  of  internal  separa- 
tions which  cause  all  sorts  of  trouble 
practically  eliminating  them,  in  fad. 

There  is  more  rubber  in  every 
Hydro-Toron;  more  mileage  is 
certain  because  the  tire  stays 
whole;  the  common  weaknesses  that 
cause  stone-bruise,  rim-cut  and  blow- 
out are  practically  done  away  with. 


The  Wonderful  Toron  (no-rot)  Fabric 


unites  with  the  internal  hydraulic  ex- 
pansion process  in  producing  a  tire  that 
is  as  near  blemish  free  when  it  leaves 
our  hands  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to 
have  it. 

Both  the  process  of  making  and  the 
Toron  fabric  are  responsible  for  the 


complete  union  of  rubber  and  fabric;  for 
the  perfectly  joined  layers,  all  of  which 
are  smoothly  in  place  before  the  tire 
goes  into  the  mold. 

We  want  you  to  know  more  about 
Hydro-Toron  Tires.  Write  to  us  for 
proof. 


If  you  sell  tires,  write  at  once  for 
information  on  how  to  make  more 
money  in  the  tire  business. 

If  you  use  tires,  send  us  your  dealer  s 
name  and  we  will  send  you  a  beautiful 
catalogue  and  arrange  with  your  dealei 
so  you  can  secure  Hydro-Toron  Tires. 


HYDRO-UNITED  TIRE  COMPANY,  1004  Columbia  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Sold  at  Standard  Fabric  Prices 


Guaranteed 
for 


Against 
Stone  Bruise 
Rim-cut 
Blow-out 


as  per  Complete  Guarantee  Attached  to  Each  Tire 
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OF  THE  GREATER  7% 

What  It  Means  to  Tire  Dealers 


F  you  sell  tires,  write  today  on 
your  letter -head  for  our  very 
)rofitable  dealer's  proposition. 

HYDRO -TORON  Tires  offer 
n  opportunity  to  build  what  we 
relieve  will  prove  the  most  profit- 
ible  retail  tire  business  in  each 
ommunity. 

Sales  resistance  is  reduced  to 
he  vanishing  point.  We  feel  sure 
very  intelligent  owner  of  a  motor 
ar  will  want  to  try  Hydro-Toron 
rires  as  soon  as  the  reputable 
lealer  he  usually  buys  from  can 
iupply  them. 

A  tire  as  big  as  cord  tires. 


Made  of  "Toron"  fabric,  that  re- 
sists rot. 

Made  by  our  Internal  Hydraulic 
Expansion  Process. 

Sold  with  a  definite  guarantee  at- 
tached for  10,000  miles  against  Stone- 
Bruise,  Rim-Cut  and  Blow-Out. 

Sold  at  the  Usual  Prices  of  fabric 
tires. 

We  believe  any  salesman  that 
really  tries  can  sell  any  motor 
car  owner  the  first  one,  and  we 
are  willing  to  rest  our  case  on  the 
results  of  the  first  one.  The  dealer 
that  sells  it  will  be  satisfied  too. 

Real  Producers  of  Business  can 
secure  the  exclusive  sale. 


Owners  of  Motor  Cars 

If  you  will  write  and  give  us  the  name  of  the  dealer  or  garage  man  from 
vhom  you  usually  buy  your  tires,  we  will  send  you  a  handsome  catalogue  fully 
;xplaining  Hydro-Toron  Tires,  our  Internal  Hydraulic  Expansion  Process  and 
roron  fabric,  and  see  that  you  have  an  opportunity  of  trying  Hydro-Toron 
rires  if  you  desire. 

DO  IT  TODAY.  Whether  dealer  or  owner,  you  are  vitally  interested  in 
<nowing  all  about  this  Greater  Tire,  so  write  while  you  are  thinking  about  it. 

HYDRO-UNITED  TIRE  COMPANY 

1004  Columbia  Avenue  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

■■■.wumML_m.. 


Guaranteed 
for 


Sold  at  Standard  Fabric  Prices 

m 


At/ainst 
Stone  Bruise 
R  i  m-cut 
Blow-out 


as  per  Complete  Guarantee  Attached  to  Each  Tire 
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A  Word  to 
WellDressedMen 

Simmons  Watch  Chains  will  give 
you  a  new  realization  of  how  much 
style  and  individuality  a  chain  can 
have.  Their  beautiful,  hand-fin- 
ished patterns  are  the  utmost  in 
good  taste  and  add  a  touch  of  finej 
distinction  to  your  apparel. 

Simmons  Watch  Chains  are  as 
handsome  and  as  serviceable  as 
solid  gold,  but  cost  much  less.  Their 
surface  is  solid  gold  worked  over 
less  expensive  metal  by  an  exclu- 
sive process.  You  should  see  your 
jeweler's  assortment  of  Simmons 
Chains.    They  are  wonderful  value. 

R.  F.  SIMMONS  COMPANY 
Attleboro  Massachusetts 

Illustration  six-sevenths  actual  size  of  chain. 
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Why  Shake  Your 
Ford  to  Pieces? 

USE 


BRAKE  LINING 

FOR  FORDS 

It's  not  the  Ford's  fault  if  it  RATTLES  and 
CHATTERS.  It's  better  made  than  most  cars. 
All  the  trouble  comes  from  the  brake  lining.  Ordi- 
nary brake  lining  gets  hard,  flinty,  slick — hasn't 
any  grip — grabs  and  slips  every  time  you  press  the 
pedal.  This  shaking  loosens  nuts  and  bolts — makes 
the  whole  car  rattle. 

Cork  Insert  stops  the  shivering  and  shaking 

when  you  work  the  brake.  Grips  instantly,  smoothly. 
No  shaking  or  chattering.  Never  gets  hard  and 
slick. 

Why  shake  your  Ford  to  pieces  with  hard,  slick 
brake  lining?  If  it's  new.  put  in  Cork  Insert  and 
keep  it  new.  If  it's  a  used  car.  Cork  Insert  will 
make  it  work  surprisingly  smooth — free  from  rattle 
and  vibration.  Saves  repairs  to  rear  end  and  trans- 
mission. Truck  owners  appreciate  this  especially. 
REMEMBER:  Cork  Insert  will  save  you  relining 
expense — one  set  will  outlast  three  sets  of  ordinary 
lining. 

Be  sure  you  get  genuine  Advance  Cork  Inseit. 
Your  garage,  repair  or  accessory  man  has  it  or  can 
get  it;  every  wholesale  house  carries  it  in  stock. 


FREE 
BOOK— 

Giving  valuable 
information  about  the 
Ford  brake  and  clutch  mailed  on  request. 

ADVANCE  AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES  CORP. 
Dept.  200  1603  South  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 
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flogging  and  expulsion.  I  couldn't  explain. 
I  took  it." 

He  paused  and  looked  slowly  about  the 
room. 

"My  poor  old  governor  had  things  out 
with  me  right  where  we're  sitting,"  he  con- 
tinued. "You  may  imagine,  a  strict  father 
with  what  was  to  have  been  our  fine  young 
Oxford  scholar,  parson,  and  so  on.  I 
couldn't  explain  to  him  either;  too  young 
and — and  bewildered.  His  face  was  like  the 
dead.  Most  of  that  boy  died  here  too. 
The  rest  of  him  ran  away  and  took  more 
whippings  from  the  world — twenty-odd 
years  of  them.  Ever  since  I  came  home 
last  week  I've  seen  his  ghost  haunting  those 
books." 

The  speaker  got  on  foot,  lighted  his  pipe 
and  stood  glancing  down  at  Leonard. 

"Now  you  understand,"  he  added,  "why 
I  went  off  at  score  when  we  first  ran  across 
each  other  and  you  mentioned  old  women 
with  mead  by  the  wayside." 

George,  polishing  brier  with  the  ball  of 
his  thumb,  spoke  as  though  to  himself.  _ 

"She  always  laced  that  mead  something 
chronic.  Mr.  Leonard  knows,  or  ought 
to.  Three  parts  brandy.  It  was  the  same 
old  woman  and  the  same  old  mead."  He 
looked  up  at  Laurence,  his  eyes  burning 
with  a  somber  fire.  "You  need  more  than 
one  man  for  some  stories.  Too  young  and 
bewildered,  rot!  Your  boy  took  disgrace, 
let  his  life  be  spoiled,  to  keep  his  word  with 
a  foolish  old  body  who'd  been  stealing  hens 
and  trespassing.  You  promised  not  to  tell 
you'd  seen  her.  You  never  did.  The  boy's 
heart  may  have  broke  in  this  room,  but 
not  his  word." 

Again  Laurence  remained  staring  in 
wonder. 

"How  on  earth!"  he  exclaimed. 

"She's  my  grandmother,"  said  George. 
"Yes,  old  Becky,  at  the  Ring  of  Bells  now. 
'Twas  grandson's  earning  put  her  there." 

A  moth  was  fluttering  among  the  candles. 
George  rose,  caught  it  with  one  sweep  of  his 
brown  hand,  and  passing  to  the  river  win- 
dows threw  it  out  into  starlight.  He  re- 
turned and  sat  down. 

"When  I  spoke  of  her,"  began  Laurence — 
he  paused — "if  anything  was  said  to  hurt 
you,  I — well,  I'm  sorry." 

"You  said  no  more  than  plain  truth," 
George  growled.  With  elbows  on  knees  he 
studied  the  floor.  "She  was  what  God 
made  her,  and  some  help  from  mankind. 
What's  past  is  done  with,  and  can't  be 
recalled,  except  onions,  they  say.  At  any 
rate,  speak  you  did,  so  I'd  better  keep  on. 
Amongst  the  wreckage  of  her  old  brain" — 
Grayland  reached  out  to  place  his  pipe  on 
the  table,  then  hung  his  head  over  his 
clasped  hands— "well,  she  had  secrets. 
Back  in  my  childhood  she  used  to  prophesy, 
when  a  man  should  come  from  abroad  and 
pass  through  the  Devil's  Nose  against  the 
sun — why,  enemies  would  be  overthrown, 
and  things  made  clear,  and  good  fortune, 
and  so  on.  Moonshine!  But  the  first  part's 
come  true.  So  here  goes!" 

George  struck  fist  into  palm  lightly  be- 
tween his  knees,  blow  after  blow,  as  if 
hammering  at  a  thought.  His  bowed  figure 
seemed  overcome  by  sadness. 

"I  was  lying  under  the  shrike's  thorn," 
he  said,  "behind  it,  that  day  of  your  un- 
doing; no  farther  than  from  here  to  the 
andirons.  Had  I  known  what  your  name 
was  likely  I'd  have  tried  to  kill  you.  When 
I  did  know  it,  years  afterward,  I'd  learned 
what  your  word  was  worth;  what  it  cost 
you.  Never  been  able  to  pay  that  back,  but 
I've  tried  faithful. 

"  This  is  all  in  the  family."  He  looked  up 
with  a  grave  smile,  which  had  gone  as  he 
bent  his  head  once  more.  "It  may  hurt 
you.  It  hurts  me  now. 

"That  other  boy  behind  the  thorn  was 
older  than  you.  His  troubles  begun  earlier. 
He'd  run  the  hedges  a  long  time,  a  whole  life 
of  it,  begging,  cheating,  after  selling  colored 
whirligigs  or  paper  flowers  as  a  babe.  Peo- 
ple would  ask  you  where  you  lived,  meaning 
kind  no  doubt.  I'd  look  up  at  'em  like  a 
wild  beast,  and  say  nothing,  or  else  run. 
I  was  a  little  wild  beast,  afraid  all  day, 
awake  half  the  night,  hunger  pains  clawing 
in  my  belly.  The  only  one  thing  I  had  to  be 
fond  of  was  my  mother." 

George  stopped.  He  took  his  head  in  his 
hands. 

"Maybe  those  feelings  come  stronger 
when  you're  a  little  wild  beast.  Maybe  not. 
I  don't  know.  But  she  was  my  shadow  of 
a  rock  in  a  weary  land.  It  ended  one  night 
before  dark,  one  misty  night.  We  were  to  lie 
in  a  barn,  not  a  decent  barn  like  Doctor 
Wolcot's  that  he  let  Dick  Stanley  sleep  in, 


as  they  tell,  but  an  old  roost  where  trampers 
had  made  all  filthy,  a  habitation  for  Zim 
and  Jim  and  every  unclean  thing.  I  was 
five  or  six  years  old.  She'd  spoken  strange 
to  me  that  evening — so  fond  and  terrible 
deep  and  changeable,  I  cried  in  her  arms; 
then  sent  me  off  on  a  long  errand  that  came 
to  naught,  foolishlike. 

"  I  got  back  through  the  roke,  and  went 
indoors  tired  and  hungry.  It  was  dark  in 
there.  My  mother  was  standing  in  the 
midst  alone,  her  back  toward  me.  I  spoke 
to  her  about  the  errand  being  no  good.  She 
never  answered  or  moved,  so  I  went  closer 
and  spoke  again.  She  seemed  not  to  hear 
me.  That  wasn't  like  her,  and  she  stood 
unusual  tall  in  the  dark,  with  her  head  as  if 
listening.  I  touched  her.  Last  of  all  I  put 
up  my  hand  and  pulled  at  her  skirt,  like 
a  child's  way  of  doing.  Then  my  mother 
turned.  There  was  light  enough  to  see  her 
face  looking  down  at  me,  and  I  wish  there 
hadn't  been." 

George  moved  his  hands  from  his  temples 
to  his  forehead. 

_  "She  turned,  and  she  kept  on  turning 
right  past  me.  And  then  I  saw  that  her 
feet  didn't  touch  the  floor." 

He  remained  still  for  a  moment;  sud- 
denly uncovered  his  face  by  dropping  his 
hands  and  clasping  them  before  him;  but 
regarded  neither  of  his  companions. 

"That,"  said  he,  "iswhatcameof  ourfine 
gentleman  who  threw  himself  about  a  bit. 
I  couldn't  help  overhearing  you — penalty 
for  quick  ears." 

With  another  sudden  movement  George 
left  his  chair  and  drew  himself  erect.  Still 
caring  to  see  nobody,  he  turned,  stepped  to 
the  window  from  which  he  had  thrown  the 
moth,  and  leaned  there.  Past  his  head 
smoke  drifted  into  the  warm,  sweet-smelling 
darkness.  Across  their  empty  fireplace  the 
two  younger  men  exchanged  looks  without 
a  word,  but  asking  each  other  what  was  to 
be  said  or  done. 

It  was  Laurence  who  found  an  answer. 
He  went  limping  to  the  table,  and  with 
unnecessary  pains,  very  slowly  mixed  three 
nightcap  drinks.  He  made  them  strong 
and  dark,  holding  up  each  tumbler  for  pro- 
longed inspection,  contriving  a  good  deal  of 
clink  and  rattle.  Afterward  he  stood  quite 
still,  and  let  more  time  go  by. 

"We're  waiting  for  you,  George,"  he 
called  at  last  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone. 
"Here  you  are!" 

Grayland  came  back  to  them,  quiet  and 
composed. 

"I  always  knew  it  must  be  something 
more  than  friendship."  Laurence  held  out 
a  tumbler  in  each  hand,  and  when  these 
two  were  taken,  raised  the  third  before  him. 
"Cousin  Leonard  and  Cousin  George,  I 
wish  we  were  to  be  longer  under  this  roof. 
Here,  let's  all  stand  on  the  hearthstone — 
that's  better.  How  many  years,  do  you 
suppose,  have  gone  by  since  three  of  us  did 
this  together?  " 

With  his  glass  he  beckoned  for  them  to 
touch  brims.  His  air  was  at  once  offhand 
and  ceremonial. 

"  Come,  all  the  family !  Here's  luck ! " 


DURING  the  next  few  days  the  three 
men  went  about  together  as  if  insepa- 
rable. The  fine  weather  continued.  They 
shared  their  enjoyment  of  it,  meeting  early 
by  tacit  consent,  taking  long  rambles,  bath- 
ing in  the  river,  rowing  the  Daisy  down  for 
a  plunge  in  surf,  or  up  for  a  picnic  on  some 
tranquil  reach  where  nest-guarding  swans 
with  fiery  eyes  pursued  their  wake  and 
hissed  at  them,  and  coming  home  by  sunset 
to  talks  that  ended  only  with  late  bedtime. 

"Well,"  sighed  Leonard  one  evening, 
"to-morrow  I  must  go.  Really  must  this 
time." 

His  friends  both  turned  gloomy. 

"Why,  man,  you've  just  come!"  re- 
torted Laurence.  "Is  it  growing  so  dull  for 
you?" 

"No,  I  should  think  not,"  declared  the 
visitor.  "But  Scripture  says  an  ending  to 
all  fine  things  must  be." 

"I  don't  care  a  button  what  Scripture 
says."  The  master  of  the  house  grew 
peevish.  "You're  not  treating  George  and 
me  in  a  high-class  way  at  all.  You're  only 
being  polite.  Now  you  drop  it.  In  Deport- 
ment for  Dukes  it  is  clearly  stated:  'At  a 
hint  from  the  hostess  the  departure  oc- 
curs.' Then  and  not  till  then.  So  you  wait; 
and  you'll  wait  a  devilish  long  time,  my 
boy.  That  reminds  rne.  To-morrow  my 
sister's  coming  back.  You  can't  run  away." 

From  behind  him,  George,  towering  in 
the  background,  shot  a  volley  of  most 
fiendish  leers.  They  gave  all  warnings  that 


a  human  face  could  convey  against  vinega 
ladies  who  bit  heads  off. 

"If  I  should  let  you  go  now,"  continuec 
Laurence,  "why,  Rose  would  make  the  res 
of  my  life  perfectly  unbearable !  You  cai 
stay,  can't  you?  Good!  I've  hardly  seei 
her  twice  in  years  myself,  till  the  other  day 
Brought  up  by  some  of  her  father's  ok 
friends,  '  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  and  noli  m., 
tangere.'  Time  to  see  what  frills  they  havi 
put  into  her  head." 

Thus  it  happened  that  on  the  followini 
afternoon,  upstairs,  Leonard  heard  ; 
crunch  of  wheels  that  stopped  by  the  fron 
door,  and  women's  voices  below.  He  fel 
little  or  no  curiosity  toward  this  Miss  Cor 
sant  who  set  her  Cousin  George's  teeth  so  or 
edge.  No  doubt  she  had  come  to  spoil  thei: 
harmony  in  bachelors'  hall;  but  perhap* 
for  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  enemy  first 
he  went  to  a  window  and  looked  out. 

The  impulse  had  come  too  late.  George 
was  bobbing  away  down  the  sunlit  drive  ir 
a  basket  phaeton  drawn  by  an  old  whit; 
pony,  the  same  that  he  had  taken  to  Pea 
cock  for  shoeing  and  led  into  the  surf.  What 
ever  passengers  Grayland  had  brough: 
were  now  indoors. 

"All  right,"  thought  the  young  man 
"Let  her  snap!" 

From  the  stairhead  came  a  rustle  o; 
skirts.  He  turned.  A  very  neat  lady' 
maid,  with  gray  hair  and  a  sensible,  cheer 
ful  face,  passed  by  into  a  corridor  as  if  she 
had  always  been  passing,  knew  her  wa; 
and  liked  it. 

"That  woman's  head  never  was  bitter, 
off,"  he  considered  as  he  went  down 
"George's  bugbear  can't  be  so  frightful.' 

Coming  through  the  arch,  round  a  cor- 
ner, he  suddenly  had  his  advantage  after 
all,  and  saw  the  enemy  first.  Under  the 
portrait  of  the  young  horseman  and  the 
blades  a  girl  sat  leaning  backward,  hei 
hands  folded  in  her  lap,  resting,  as  if  alone 
with  some  thought  which  was  good  but 
rather  grave  company.  Her  face,  clear 
brown  tinged  with  delicate  red,  might  have- 
been  that  of  a  sister  to  the  cavalier  above 
her,  but  lacked  his  impatience.  Her  dark 
eyes  were  George's  without  the  guile.  So 
much  Leonard  saw  before  discovering  to 
his  great  surprise  and  even  more  delight 
that  she  was  the  girl  of  the  bluebell  grove 
who  had  sat  with  him  in  the  rain. 

The  sound  of  his  footsteps  roused  her. 
She  turned,  saw  him,  and  leaving  her  chair, 
came  forward. 

"How  do  you  do?  I  am  Laurence's 
sister  Rose."  As  they  met  she  added,  in  a 
very  pretty  confusion:  "Thank  you  for 
your  oilskin.  I  have  brought  it,  but  should 
have  sent  it  before." 

"And  thank  you  for  the  receipt  of  fern 
seed,"  he  broke  in.  "Your  charm  worked. 
If  you  remember  it — under  your  namesake, 
the  boat?" 

Her  confusion  deepened,  and  with  it  her 
color. 

"  Have  you  forgiven  me  for  teasing  you? " 
she  asked.  "I'm  still  ashamed.  But  it  was 
fun." 

That  downward  laughter  not  quite  con- 
trolled came  and  went  in  her  eyes.  He 
liked  it  better  than  ever;  still  better  when 
it  got  the  mastery  and  looked  up  at  him 
direct. 

"I  shall  kill  George,"  said  he. 
"Why?" 

"Oh — for  things  he  said,  and  things  he 
didn't  say." 

"What  things?  Tell  me  both  kinds." 
She  read  his  face.  "About  me?  Dear  old 
George.  He's  like  a  father  and  a  brother 
and  a  naughty  boy  to  take  care  of,  all  b;- 
turns  and  at  once." 

Somehow  they  fell  not  only  into  talk  but 
into  step  together,  walking  up  and  down 
the  long  room  as  if  they  had  met  for  that 
purpose,  or  it  had  been  their  custom.  They 
went  slowly,  but  found  much  to  say  in 
haste.  While  they  did  so  Leonard  became 
haunted  with  a  sense  that  the  old  house 
had  come  to  life.  This  girl,  Rose  Corsant. 
wore  plain,  quiet  giay;  yet  while  she  turned 
and  re-turned  beside  him  he  could  have 
thought  her  passage  made  a  shining  along 
the  time-blackened  oak,  and  cast  light 
rather  than  shadow.  Far  from  being 
spoiled  the  place  had  got  what  it  always 
wanted. 

Once  or  twice  Rose  came  to  a  halt  and 
looked  about  her  gravely,  as  she  had  looked 
when  sitting  under  the  picture.  _ 

"I  can't  bear  to  think,"  she  said,  "that 
Laurence  will  have  to  sell  this.  Poor  boy, 
it  makes  rather  a  sad  home-coming."  She 
started  on  again.  "What  a  pity!  But  we 
must  enjoy  it  all  we  can  while  we  may.' 
(Continued  on  Page  82) 
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portation.  It  is  always  ready.  It  makes  you 
independent  of  crow  ded  street  ears.  It  builds 
your  health  and  offers  a  thousand  pleasure 
trips  for  almost  nothing  in  upkeep. 

Your  children  want  bicycles.  To  own  one 
is  their  greatest  desire,  and  will  do  them  a 
World  '>f  good.  Think  it  over  and  see  your 
bicycle  dealer.  Huy  now  ,  and  ^et  the  benefit 
of  a  full  season's  use. 


April  30th  to  May  7th 


Hide  a  Bici/cCe 


T I  I  IS  is  happiness  week.  It  is  the  time  to 
give  bicycles  to  your  children  and  to  de- 
cide to  ride  a  hieyele  yourself.  Hieyele  deal- 
ers all  over  America  have  their  finest  models 
on  display.    Look  for  this  advertisement 

pasted  in  their  w  indow  s.  It  is  a  si^n  they  are 
ready  and  glad  to  talk  things  over  with  you. 

A  bicycle  opens  the  doors  to  happiness  and 
health    to  convenience  and  economy  in  trans- 
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Nature's  greatest  gift  is  pure  drink- 
ing water.  But  you  can  never  be 
sure  that  water  remains  pure  after 
it  has  been  left  in  an  exposed  pail  or 
placed  in  an  unsanitary  cooler.  You 
can  pollute  the  purest  water  with 
unclean,  germ- laden  ice.  Impure 
water  is  a  cowardly  enemy  that  never 
gives  warning.  It  fights  in  the  dark. 

If  you  are  responsible  for  the  sup- 
ply of  drinking  water  in  office  or  fac- 
tory, school,  institution,  public 
building  or  in  your  home — in  short, 
if  you  are  permitting  impure  water 
to  be  used  by  anyone,  anywhere, 
under  any  circumstances  your  re- 
sponsibility is  a  serious  one. 

The  "XXth  Century"  Cooler  pro- 
tects pure  water  by  keeping  it  pure. 

The  water  is  cooled  in  a  porcelain 
container  which  never  permits  it  to 
come  into  direct  contact  with  ice. 
The  dripless,  non- clogging,  sanitary 
faucet  fills  a  glass  in  two  seconds  and 
is  always  clean.  Water  is  served  at  the 
delightful  temperature  of  a  moun- 
tain spring  in  its  original  purity. 

The  "Fibrotta"  ice  container  keeps 
out  the  heat  and  keeps  in  the  cold. 
The  cooler  will  pay  for  itself  in  ice 
saving  alone. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  "XXth  Century" 
Coolers  or  "Fibrotta"  ware,  write  to  us  for 
catalogs. 


'YY8  CENTURV' 

Cooler1 


Not  all  coolers  with  an  inverted 
bottle  are  "XXth  Century"  Cool- 
ers. To  be  sure  you  secure  the 
genuine  ask  for  "XXth  Century" 
and  see  that  you  get  it. 

The  cooler  shown  in  the  above 
picture  is  style  No.  560  Alhvhite. 
This  cooler  is  also  made  in  ma- 
hogany and  golden  oak  finishes. 
The  mahogany  finish  is  the  popu- 
lar type. 


We  also  make  "Fibrotta  pails" 
of  all  kinds,  dishpans  or  keelers, 
fire  buckets,  baby  baths,  sealed 
liquid  measures,  funnels  and 
many  other  articles  of '  'Fibrotta ' ' 
ware. 
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(Continued  from  Page  80) 

Leonard  often  recalled  this  saying  of 
hers;  for  afterward,  as  days  passed  and 
household  acquaintance  grew,  he  was  with 
her  constantly  under  one  roof  or  outdoors, 
and  never  again  saw  her  dispirited.  Rose 
followed  her  own  precept  admirably. 

"Hanged  if  I  know  how  we  got  on  with- 
out her!"  grumbled  George  one  evening. 
"Worth  a  dozen  of  us.  Hear  her!" 

The  men  surrounded  their  hearth  as 
usual  by  candlelight.  She  was  moving 
somewhere  above,  humming,  with  little 
outbreaks  of  clear  melody: 

"Oh,  there  were  three  gypsies  a-come  to  my 
door, 

And  downstairs  ran  this  a-lady  oh! 
One  sang  high,  and  the  other  sang  low, 
And  the  other  sang  Bonny,  Bonny 
Biscay  O!" 

George  hearkened,  his  brown  face  lifted 
somewhat  toward  the  sound.  It  was  no 
secret  that  he  worshiped  her.  He  had  tried 
at  first  to  hold  aloof,  but  her  brother  would 
have  none  of  that,  and  had  kept  him  in  the 
circle. 

'  Then  she  put  off  her  robe  of  silk  " 

The  singer,  in  white,  came  running  down 
through  the  arch,  floating  like  a  feather  on 
air  and  gay  as  the  lady  of  her  ballad. 

"To  this  day  you've  not  told  me  how 
the  fight  went."  Her  eyes  were  black 
stars.  In  her  hand  was  George's  bloated 
umbrella,  which  gave  an  effect  of  Beauty 
and  the  Beast.  "You  are  all  too  lazy  to 
show  me." 

A  moment  later  she  had  them  dispersed 
about  the  room,  three  grown  men  playing 
like  children.  George  shrank  into  himself 
by  the  door,  enacted  Kamsa  the  Locust 
hideously^a  long-legged  gargoyle  trying 
to  be  fat — and  croaked  their  stage  direc- 
tions. Laurence  caught  down  the  naked 
sword.  Leonard  received  her  umbrella 
with  a  bow,  performed  the  grand  salute, 
and  bounced  on  guard  like  a  rubber  ball. 
They  turned  the  story  of  that  combat  into 
a  romp  that  left  all  four  of  them  laughing. 
As  they  came  to  order,  Leonard  suddenly 
raised  his  hand. 

"Wait!"  he  warned  them.  "It's  here 
again!" 

They  listened.  From  the  corner  behind 
him  came  a  sigh  and  a  flutter,  a  movement 
of  something  without  body  or  name. 

"The  family  specter,"  said  Laurence. 
"I've  heard  it  two  or  three  times.  Dust 
falling  behind  the  wainscot,  probably.  I'm 
afraid  it  means  dry  rot  in  these  old  tim- 
bers." 

Rose  disagreed. 

"No,  a  real  ghost,"  she  said.  "Not  yet 
laid.  Hark!" 

The  stir  had  passed,  however,  and  did 
not  come  again.  They  presently  forgot  it. 
Rose  had  other  questions  in  mind.  She 
stood  on  tiptoe,  examining  the  carven  lump 
of  the  Devil's  Nostrils. 

"How  elvish  this  old  block  of  wood  can 
look  at  night!"  She  appealed  to  Leonard. 
"  Doesn't  it  creep  and  crawl?  By  the  way, 
how  did  you  come  to  think  of  swimming 
through  the  rock— that  morning  you  met 
George?" 

"My  father,"  explained  the  young  man, 
"always  said  we  must  do  it  one  day— an 
old  story  between  us.  He  couldn't  remem- 
ber just  what,  and  I  never  knew— some- 
thing. We  were  to  go  through  the  rock  a 
certain  fashion." 

George,  watching  them  paternally, 
growled  the  single  word  "  Withershins." 

"What  does  that  mean?"  asked  Rose. 
"You  read  it  in  witchcraft." 

Leonard  turned  toward  the  carving  and 
reached  up. 

"I  swam  out  like  this,  you  see."  He  put 
his  forefinger  into  the  left  nostril.  "Why! 
They're  real  holes!  Deep!  Clear  through ! 
Thought  it  was  only  scooped.  I  swam  out 
here."  He  crooked  his  finger  round  behind 
toward  the  other  nostril.  "And  swam  in 
again  here,  this  second  hole.  Can't  quite 
poke  it." 

George  corrected  him. 

"Wrong  way.  That's  how  you  pass  a 
bottle." 

Leonard  blew  dust  from  his  finger  and 
nodded. 

"This  way,  then."  He  tried  the  right 
nostril.  "Hallo!"  said  he  in  dismay,  and 
withdrew  his  hand.  "I've  broken  some- 
thing." 

They  all  heard  a  rusty  creak,  then  saw 
the  oaken  septum  between  the  nostrils 
drop  forward  and  stand  out  from  the  wall 
like  a  peg.  There  followed  a  groan  or  long- 
drawn  shuddering  gulp  as  from  old  bellows. 


Leonard  stood  like  a  truant  caught 
mischief.  Rose  and  her  brother  came 
him  quickly;  but  it  was  George  who  fi 
acted  upon  the  fact,  and  brought  one  of  t 
candlesticks.  His  face  remained  impassi 
but  his  eyes  glittered. 

"Let  her,"  he  said,  pointing.  "T 
youngest,  for  luck— and  the  lady." 

They  saw  what  he  meant.  The  pai 
under  the  carving  had  sprung  back,  sunk 
half  an  inch  or  so  between  its  neighbo 
George,  with  the  flat  of  his  hand,  press 
it  farther  inward. 

"Now  try." 

A  crack  had  appeared.  Rose  rati 
timidly  put  her  slender  brown  finger  t; 
into  this  and  gave  a  sidelong  push.  T 
smooth  oak  glided  away  to  the  right,  d 
appeared.  A  thin  cloud  of  dust  flew  out 
her  face.  Before  them  stood  a  shall 
recess  backed  with  greenish  tatters 
mildewed  leather  and  tails  of  curled  hair. 

"Padded  so  as  not  to  give  hollow,"  s< 
George.  "Here's  your  ghost.  Any  dn 
would  set  those  rags  chafing."  He  spo 
eagerly.  "  Try  the  gob  of  verdigris.  Belo 
to  your  hand.  Must  be  a  brass  door  catc 
Try  it." 

Rose,  her  black  eyes  sparkling  like  i 
own,  obeyed  him.  The  padded  leatl 
swung  inward  on  squealing  hinges  and  1 
open  into  darkness  a  narrow  doorway  fr< 
which  two  or  three  stone  steps  led  dov 
ward. 

"Bowels  of  the  earth,"  declared  Geor 
"Let  me  test  the  air.  Some  rumor  of  t 
crept  into  grandmother's  feeble  old  bra 
I  dare  say." 

He  slipped  through  the  opening  shouli 
first,  crouched  and  went  down,  holding  t 
branched  candles  knee  high  before  him. 

"They  burn  sweet."  His  voice  rang 
some  empty  confinement.  "All  rigl 
Come  along,  but  mind  your  heads." 

They  trooped  down  after  him,  into 
room  nine  or  ten  feet  square,  a  celi  wi 
roof,  walls,  and  floor  of  solid  stone.  Di 
lay  thick  on  the  floor,  in  the  center 
which,  by  a  table  also  covered  with  dti 
were  two  narrow,  high-backed  chairs,  o 
upright,  one  overthrown. 

"Under  the  garden  rock  that  a  piece 
the  house  juts  into,  we  are,"  George's  he 
brushed  the  ceiling  as  he  moved  aboi 
explored  all  corners,  and  came  back  to  s 
his  candles  on  the  dusty  board.  "Cle\ 
conniving.  Naught  but  the  one  do 
though  must  be  tirlie-whirlie  holes  to  ke 
the  air  so  fresh." 

The  strangeness  of  this  hidden  room 
more  touched  him  than  if  he  had  walk 
into  a  shop  or  a  kitchen.  But  Rose,  ! 
brother,  and  Leonard  saw  one  anotl 
somewhat  daunted,  and  required  time  to 
themselves  again.  On  the  table  stood 
platter  with  clots  and  crumbling  bones  ir 
under  the  powder  of  years,  two  plates,  t 
goblets,  all  these  black  as  lead;  a  pair, 
pistols  and  a  sword  gone  to  rust;  a  brc 
feather  which,  as  Rose  lifted  it,  shed 
color  and  became  a  goose-quill  pen; 
small  inkhorn,  and  the  rags  of  what  h 
been  a  man's  hat.  Laurence  took  up  o 
of  the  black  goblets  mechanically,  wit! 
dreaming  air,  and  set  it  down.  By  char 
it  struck  a  black  plate,  and  the  intrud 
were  surprised  when  they  heard  thi 
dead  utensils  give  out  a  living  chink 
silver. 

"What  do  you  make  of  it,  George 
asked  Laurence. 

"Two  men  never  eat  their  breakfas 
replied  Grayland  promptly.  "Wartir 
it's  like.  They  cleared  out  so  quick  one 
them  upset  his  chair.  I'll  bet  you"- 
turned  to  Leonard — "your  great-somethi 
dad  galloped  off  without  hat  or  weapc 
down  to  his  ship.  Westward  ho  for  u 
life!  O'  course,  that's  only  my  gue 
Maybe  he  went  back  to  war." 

Leonard  gave  a  nod. 

"  Maybe  so,"  he  agreed.  "  It  would  b* 
out  a  yarn  father  used  to  tell." 

Laurence,  dreaming  still,  or  think" 
did  not  seem  to  hear.  He  raised  the  bla 
platter  which  bygone  men  had  left  full 
bones  and  powder. 

"Why,"  said  he,  "here's  what  they  w 
writing  with  your  quill,  Rose!" 

Where  the  dish  left  its  mark,  an  oval 
polished  wood  drawn  with  exact  edge  an 
the  dust,  lay  a  folded  sheet  of  manuscn 
fresh  and  white  as  though  tucked  una 
neath  yesterday.  Laurence  took  this  a 
carefully  opened  it. 

"Wait  a  minute!"  called  George. 

He  skipped  upstairs  into  the  hou. 
dropped  down  again  with  a  hearth  broc. 
put  the  fallen  chair  on  its  legs  and  brush' 
both  seats  clean. 
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"There  you  are!" 

Brother  and  sister  took  their  places  at 
able. 

"Seventeenth  century  hand,  I  think," 
aid  Laurence,  and  began  to  read  aloud: 

"'I,  Leonard  Corsant,  being  in  the 
wenty-eighth  year  of  my  age,  and  but 
ewly  returned  from  this  damnable 
'aughter  of  our  kindred  and  friends  whom 

saw  fallen,  as  chiefly  amongst  them  at 
'halgrove  Field  John  Hampden  receiving 
is  death  by  the  shattering  his  hand  by  the 
urst  of  his  new  pistol  ' " 

The  reader  looked  up. 

"That's  of  interest,"  he  remarked,  "for 
larendon  says  he  got  hit  by  a  brace  of 
ugs  in  the  shoulder.  George  is  right.  It 
as  wartime,  and  your  great-something- 
-•andfather  telling  his  troubles.  He 
ounders  a  little  with  the  pen. 

'         and  being  myself  wounded,  in  rny 

Micealment  do  intend  this  memorial  ' ' ' 

Again  Laurence  paused. 

"And  that's  all,"  he  said.  "Far  as  the 
d  chap  ever  carried  with  his  participial 
istory.  Rough  sketch,  perhaps.  A  deal 
matched  out,  and  then  lines  ruled  across 
le  page.  Eh?  What  comes  here  below?  " 

He  read  no  more  aloud,  but  scanned  the 
Dttom  of  the  sheet. 

"Here's  an  agreement,  drawn  up  on  this 
.ble,  I  fancy,  between  the  same  writer  and 
s  younger  brother,  Laurence.  The  wheel 
'  time?" 

Rose  pushed  back  her  chair  and  stood  up, 
jckoning  Leonard  with  a  smile. 

"You  sit  with  him,"  she  said.  "It's  more 
;ting,  you  and  he,  after  those  two.  Don't 
)u  think?" 

She  obliged  him  to  take  her  place,  where 
ost  had  fallen,  moth  corrupted  and  steel 
;cayed  since  two  men  of  their  name  had 
ced  each  other  so. 
Laurence  read  on  to  himself. 
"  I'm  n o  lawyer, ' '  he  proclaimed  suddenly . 
But  this  would  seem  to  promise  fair  ma- 
rial  for  a  pretty  suit.  Worth  looking 
to.  It's  a  plain  contract.  Your  fore- 
ther,  who  went  back  to  war  without  his 
it  or  breakfast,  owned  this  house  and  land, 
ine,  the  younger,  stayed  at  home  to  hold 
'  by  policy  and  such  devices  as  he  may  in 
mor'— those  are  their  words — till  the 
orm  blew  past.  May  be  valueless  now. 
11  the  same,  by  right  you  should  keep 
is."  He  handed  it  across.  "They  drew 
eir  terms  up  in  a  rush,  on  waste  paper 
om  a  memoir  that  never  got  written, 
ut  it's  clear,  signed  by  Leonard  and 
iurence  Corsant,  witnessed  by  one  Rich, 
ooper  and  one  Gabriel  Grayland— always 
le  of  you  handy  round  the  house,  George." 
The  paper,  though  spotted  by  damp,  felt 
most  new  in  Leonard's  hands.  He  looked 
)on  it  not  without  emotion. 
"Which  is  the  part,"  he  asked,  "that 
>u  think— er — pertains  to  me?" 
Laurence  leaned  over  the  black  dishes 
id  pointed. 

"There— at  the  foot,  beginning— 'For 
e  guidance  of  our  children,  to  preserve' — 
id  so  on." 

Leonard,  taking  his  turn,  read  to  the  bot- 
m  of  the  page  with  care. 
"They  were  long-headed,  but  fond  of 
ch  other."  He  glanced  from  his  table 
■mpanion  to  George  and  Rose.  "This  re- 
inds  me  of  what  Mr.  Tony  Weller  said 
>out  his  wife's  will.  As  it's  all  right  and 
tisfactory,  and  we're  the  only  parties 
terested,  we  may  as  well  put  this  bit 
■mfortably  " 

He  thrust  the  end  of  it  into  the  candles, 
flared. 

"You  madman!"  cried  Laurence,  and 
atched  the  blazing  sheet  from  him. 
What  right  had  you?" 

Half  the  paper  was  burned  away— the 
Tending  lower  half. 

"You  saved  enough  for  a  relic,"  said 
■onard  calmly— "to  keep  with  George's 
nbrella  in  the  archives.  My  name's  not 
ichborne,  you  know.  I'm  just  the  Amcr- 
|an  cousin.  It  was  nothing  but  an  old 
ribble,  outlawed  years  ago. 


)NE  evening  a  week  later  George  was 
busy  outside  the  front  door.    An  up- 
art  young  elm,  pushing  its  own  aflair  in 
ie  absence  of  man- 
nd,  had  spoiled  a 
iwer  bed  and  dark- 
led a  dining-room 
indow.  George  had 
llled  it,  dragged  it 
idily  by  main  strength 
to  the  driveway,  and 


now  bent  down  to  lop  the  branches.  He  was 
working  at  great  speed,  finishing  his  job  be- 
fore the  dusk  thickened  into  darkness.  Barn 
swallows  darted  over  the  garden  leaves,  and 
slued  off  in  frightened  zigzags  at  every  blow 
of  his  ax. 

Leonard  stood  near  him,  talking  with 
lowered  voice.  It  seemed  natural  for  the 
pair  of  them  to  be  conspirators  again. 

"He  mustn't  sell  this."  The  younger 
man's  gaze  roved  from  house  to  garden. 
"It's  a  crime." 

George  nodded  and  kicked  a  bough. 

"Can't  be  helped."  He  spoke  sadly. 
"I'd  hate  to  see  her  go — his  sister.  But 
Laurence — oh,  well,  let's  cheat  ourselves  by 
thinking  he'd  never  stand  the  climate.  In 
winter  there's  only  two  places  in  England 
fit  for  a  man  to  be — in  bed  or  on  the  back 
of  a  good  horse.  Leave  it  at  that,  for  com- 
fort. Pretend  he  was  ordered  south." 

Leonard  remained  thoughtful  and  silent. 

"Laurence  would  never  accept  it  from 
me,"  he  blurted.  "But  if  you  bought  the 
place  and  gave  it  back  to  him,  George  " 

Grayland  looked  up  swiftly. 

"  Where'd  I  get  the  money?"  he  retorted. 
"Like  a  shot,  I  would!  But  he  and  I  are 
a  pair  of  rolling  stones.  Where  would  it 
come  from?" 

He  went  on  lopping.  The  muscles  in  his 
hard  brown  forearms  played  like  rods.  His 
ax,  the  same  that  once  had  a  purple  stain 
on  its  edge,  weighed  some  four  pounds;  but 
he  swung  it  in  one  hand  like  a  hatchet,  and 
cut  off  a  limb  clean  at  each  blow. 

In  two  words  Leonard  unfolded  a  project 
that  had  kept  him  awake  nights. 

"From  me." 

George  pierced  him  with  a  straight  glance 
to  ask  if  he  were  trying  some  bad  joke. 

"No,  I  mean  it."  Leonard's  face  grew 
red,  his  tongue  slipped  and  stammered. 
"You  know,  George — the  truth  is — you 
know,  I'm  richer  than  sin.  Rich  as  a  Par- 
see.  Rich  as  a  Bagdad  Jew.  I'll  be  gone, 
you  see.  Not  a  soul  would  know." 

Grayland,  poising  his  ax,  accepted  this 
truth  at  once,  calmly. 

"You  never  acted  purse-proud." 

"Don't  know  about  that.  Dad  always 
told  me  not  to  spend  much  on  myself,"  said 
Leonard.  "Wish  you'd  known  my  father, 
George.  You  make  me  think  of  him  so 
often.  You  couldn't  help  wanting  to  try  to 
do  whatever  father  told  you." 

The  workman  straightened  himself,  knee 
deep  among  leaves.  He  smiled,  and  an- 
swered with  a  kind  of  envy. 

"The  boy's  not  dead  in  you  by  a  long 
chalk.  You're  young  in  the  world."  Sud- 
denly he  raised  his  voice.  "No,  don't 
agree  with  you.  The  ax  is  a  pretty  tool  in 
good  hands,  but  the  broadax  beats  it  for 
cleverness,  and  the  adz  calls  out  genius. 
Now,  I  remember  an  old  shipwright  " 

Leonard,  staring  at  this  vagary,  heard 
next  moment  what  George's  ears  had  caught 
a  long  way  off.  It  was  the  footstep  of  Rose 
Corsant.  She  came  out  at  the  front  door. 

"What  are  you  two  plotting  now?"  she 
called,  and  passed  on  toward  the  corner 
rock.  "Mischief?" 

They  watched  her  moving  away  lightly 
through  the  green  dusk,  humming: 

"Oh,  what  do  I  care  for  my  wedded  lord. 
And  what  do  I  care  for  my  money  oh?" 

When  she  disappeared  behind  shubbery, 
Grayland  laughed. 

"Hear  that?  A  reckless  tribe  you  are. 
My  kind  do  come  handy  about  this  house. 
Could  you  trust  my  proxy  with  such  a  pot? 
I  stole  before  you  was  born,  dear  lad.  I 
might  shoot  the  moon,  or  hold  fast  to  what 
I  collared." 

Leonard  smiled  in  his  turn. 

"We'll  risk  that." 

"Right-ho!  We'll  risk  it."  Grayland 
bent  once  more,  and  chopped.  "Now  run 
play.  Your  Uncle  George  is  busy,  arid  the 
daylight's  nigh  gone."  For  an  instant  he 
rose,  fondling  his  ax  and  grinning  in  the 
dusk.  "Only,  there's  a  condition.  No 
mortal  hand  but  mine  shall  ring  those  bells 
at  your  wedding.  I'm  the  boy  to  make  old 
Gabriel  sing  tenor." 

Leonard,  who  had  begun  moving  away, 
■topped  and  fixedly  regarded  him  with  keen 
horror. 

"  What?  What's  this,  man  alive?" 
The  man  alive  shot  him,  crosswise,  one  of 
those  black  arrows  of 
wickedness.  "Don't 
forget,  when  time 

comes,"  said  George. 

"It  was  revealed  to  me 
in  a  dream." 

(THE  KND) 


Joining  (^0^^ 


A  Smooth,  Lasti 

—In  Three  Minutes! 


What  does  it  mean  to  lace  a  belt  in  your  plant? 

A  long  tedious  delay  while  your  millwright  slowly  does  the 
work  by  hand? 

Or  only  a  momentary  stoppage  of  production  while  Just  any 
inexperienced  man  does  the  job  with  the  Clipper? 

The  Clipper  lacing  holds  the  belt  with  a  firm,  tenacious,  stag- 
gered grip  which  distributes  the  strain  across  the  entire  width 
of  the  belt.  Correctly  applied,  a  Clipper  joint  cannot  pull 
crooked— and  the  belt  runs  absolutely  true. 

Write  for  literature  which  explains  how  small  the  cost  of 
Clipper  belt  lacing  service  really  is—and  how  great  the 
savings  actually  are. 

Dealers  in  Principal  Cities  (» 

CLIPPER  BELT  LACER  CO.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 


Anyone  can  lace 
a  belt  tvith  the 


Clipper 
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Your  Needless  Bill  for 
Necessary  Figuring 


Look  around  your  offices  —  do  you  see  any- 
body figuring  with  a  pencil  or  pen  ? 

If  you  do,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  you  are 
losing  money  on  that  operation.  That's  your 
needless  bill  for  necessary  figuring.  There  are 
mighty  few  figure  jobs  now-a-days  that  cannot 
be  done  quicker,  easier,  more  accurately  and  for 
less  cost  with  a  machine. 

Calculating  machines  are  to  figure  problems 
what  the  typewriter  is  to  correspondence.  With- 
out the  typewriter  you  would  have  to  get  along 


with  fewer  letters  or  else  pay  much  more  f< 
them,  and  if  you  are  still  using  long-har 
methods  of  figuring  you  are  paying  the  cost  ( 
a  Burroughs  Calculator  many  times  over 
wasted  time  and  expensive  errors. 

As  W.  K.  Calhoun,  of  the  W.  J.  Calhou 
Dry  Goods  Company,  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  puts  i 

"We  used  the  long-hand  method  of  figurir 
until  we  found  it  cost  us  too  much  money, 
required  too  much  time  and  effort  to  train  clerk 
and  their  work  was  not  accurate." 


The  Burroughs  Calculator 


Didn't  Need  Lessons 

Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Ames  for  example: 

W.  T.  Ames  is  a  bookkeeper  and  cost  ac- 
countant with  the  Morgan  Sash  and  Door 
Company  of  Chicago.  He  is  64  years  old  and 
has  been  at  it  for  nearly  40  years.  Before 
he  took  his  present  position  he  had  never 
operated  a  figuring  machine  of  any  sort. 

"When  I  started  here,"  said  Mr.  Ames, 
"I  found  I  could  have  the  use  of  a  Bur- 
roughs Calculator  if  I  wanted  it.  After 
trying  the  machine  for  a  few  days  I  decided 
/  did  want  it — very  badly,  and  I  didn't 
find  it  necessary  to  take  any  lessons  either. 
It  was  easy. 

"Today,  I  figure  that  I  save  at  least  60 
per  cent  of  my  time  by  doing  my  figure 
work  on  the  machine." 

F.  E.  Watson,  office  manager,  says: 
"  Many  hours  of  time  are  saved  each  week  on 
miscellaneous  work  alone.  The  time-saving 
resulting  from  the  use  of  Calculators  on  major 
calculating  jobs — checking  estimates,  figur- 
ing pay-rolls,  extending  invoices,  figuring 
costs,  etc.  —  is,  of  course,  much  greater." 


More  Than  Pays  for  Itself 

F.  E.  Belden,  of  the  Belden  Electrical 
Supply  Company,  Joplin,  Mo.,  writes: 

"If  I  could  talk  to  every  wholesaler  in 
the  country,  I  would  say  'Get  a  Burroughs 
Calculator.  You  can't  afford  to  be  without 
it.' 

"We  use  the  Calculator  for  figuring  and 
checking  invoices,  and  find  the  machine 
more  than  pays  for  itself  in  the  time  saved 
in  making  extensions,  figuring  discounts 
and  getting  totals. 

"In  normal  times  we  have  about  sixty 
outgoing  invoices  every  day.  Figuring 
and  checking  these  used  to  be  a  long, 
tedious  task.  With  the  Calculator  this 
work  is  done  in  about  one-third  of  the 
time  it  used  to  take. 

"Although  we  have  not  had  the  machine 
long,  we  have  already  caught  two  errors 
of  about  $40.00  and  several  running 
around  $10.00.  Do  you  wonder  that  'we 
feel  that  we  could  not  get  along  without 
this  money  and  time  saving  machine?" 


The  Calculator 

This  handy  little  machine — easy 
learn,  easy  to  operate  — will  figure  invoice 
pay-rolls,  costs,  inventories,  discount 
sales  distribution,  production  charges, 
gineering  calculations  and  anything 
volving  addition,  subtraction,  multiplic 
tion  or  division. 

Ask  a  Burroughs  man  to  show  you  wh 
the  Burroughs  Calculator  is  and  what 
will  do  for  your  business  by  reducing  figu 
ing  costs  and  preventing  expensive  erroi 

The  A  B  C  of  Business 

Adding,  Bookkeeping  and  Calculatii 
represent  the  three  great  groups  of  figurii 
operations  that  constitute  the  ABC 
Business.  To  handle  these  operations 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Cornpar 
manufactures  three  types  of  machines 
many  styles  and  sizes,  that  will  fit  tl 
needs  of  any  business,  large  or  small. 

Get  in  touch  with  the  nearest  Burroug 
office,  or  write  direct  to  the  Home  Offi 
at  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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Cash  Your 
Spare  Hours 

Mr.  Russell  E.  Shirk,  oflndiana,  cashes 
his.  As  a  subscription  representative 
of  America's  three  easy-selling  publi- 
cations—  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  The 
Country  Gentleman — he  makes  every 
spare  hour  bring  extra  profit.  He  sel- 
dom has  more  than  an  hour  or  two  at 
a  time,  yet  he  finds  it  easy  to  add  as 
much  as  fifty  dollars  a  month  to  his 
income. 

You,  too,  can  raise  your  salary  by 
making  your  spare  hours  pay.  Be- 
cause of  a  steady,  strong  demand  the 
country  over,  we  need  new  representa- 
tives everywhere.  Send  the  coupon 
below  if  you  could  use  $5.00— $  10.00— 
$15.00- 

$25.  a  week  extra 


CUT  HERE' 


The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 

219  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen:  —  I  surely  can  use  extra  money  each 
week.  Please  tell  me,  without  obligation  to  me, 
about  your  spare-time,  salary-raising  plan. 

Name  


Street 
Town 
State— 


12  Pocketbooks  in  1 


Every  woman 
knows  her  hus' 
bands  pockets 
are  as  full  as  her 
boy's.The  most 
welcome  gift  to 
either  one  is  an 

AMERICAN 
GENTLEMAN" 

Closed  4]/2  x  3  in. 
Open  4V2  x  8y2  in. 
It  has  twelve  features;  eleven  compartments— one  for 
stamps,  another  for  coins,  for  bills,  cards,  memos, 
memo  pad.  pencil,  calendar  —  whatever  you  want  to 
carry!  It's  compact,  trim,  good-looking.  Made  with 
care  of  selected  leather,  black  or  tan.  Edges  stitched, 
not  pasted. 

$1.  AT  ANY  DEALER'S 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  the  "American  Gentleman" 
send  us  his  name  and  address  and  dollar  bill  for*'Amer- 
ican  Gentleman".   Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

CHARLES  K.  COOK  CO.,  Inc. 
215-225  S.  2nd  Street,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Makers  of  Brief  Cases.  Collar  Bags,  Hand  Bags,  Tobacco  Pouches,  Etc. 
DEALERS:  Write  for  profitable  dealer  proposition 

Genuine 
Grained 
Leather,  $  1 

Imported 
Lambskin 
Black  or  Tao 
$1.50 
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Ukrainian  or  Lithuanian  or  Russian  Polish. 
In  other  words,  the  Polish  passport  au- 
thorities issue  passports  to  people  from 
other  countries.  Such  a  passport  is  worth 
about  thirty  kopecks  in  soviet  currency  to 
the  immigration  authorities  of  a  country 
that  is  attempting  to  bar  undesirables. 

Early  in  1921  the  Polish  authorities  went 
a  little  further  and  issued  a  new  type  of 
passport.  It  was  exactly  like  their  other 
passport  except  that  there  was  no  place  at 
all  on  it  where  the  nationality  of  the  bearer 
could  be  inserted.  The  attitude  of  the  Polish 
authorities  in  the  face  of  the  howl  of  pro- 
test that  goes  up  from  the  American  con- 
sulate over  these  burlesque  passports  is 
that  the  mere  possession  of  a  Polish  pass- 
port should  be  sufficient  to  establish  a 
bearer's  citizenship  and  nationality.  Ex- 
perience, however,  has  repeatedly  proved 
that  it  does  neither.  Yet  if  America  insists 
that  nobody  but  Polish  citizens  travel  on 
Polish  passports, 
the  only  result 
will  be  a  tremen- 
dous traffic  in 
forged  birth  cer- 
tificates and  other 
documents  ca- 
pable of  proving 
conclusively  that 
a  Bolshevik  from 
the  Siberian  tun- 
dras has  really 
lived  all  his  life  in 
the  shadow  of 
Warsaw  Univer- 
sity. 

Now  the  boun- 
daries between 
Poland  and  Soviet 
Russia  are  badly 
warped  from  the 
manner  in  which 
they  have  been 
pushed  in  and  out. 
To  know  where 
the  boundary  is  at 
any  given  mo- 
ment one  should 
devote  a  matter  of 
twenty-two  hours 
a  day  to  a  careful 
study  of  the  boun- 
dary problem,  and 

flip  a  coin  at  the  end  of  the  day  in  order  to 
decide  whether  to  make  a  five  or  a  ten  mile 
alteration  in  one's  figures.  Americans  in 
Poland  declare  that  the  train  cards  which 
tell  the  destination  of  trains  leaving  the 
Vienna  Station  in  Warsaw  have  to  have 
new  names  painted  on  them  every  day,  de- 
pending on  whether  the  Polish  state  hap- 
pens to  be  expanding  or  contracting. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  boundary  none  of 
the  residents  is  quite  sure  whether  he  is  liv- 
ing in  Poland  or  Soviet  Russia  or  Lithuania 
or  the  Ukraine.  But  when  the  Bolshevik 
armies  occupied  this  region  in  the  summer 
of  1920,  young  men  by  the  hundreds  from 
every  town  and  city  soaked  up  the  Bolshe- 
vik doctrines  like  sponges.  The  Bolsheviks 
have  been  very  successful  in  getting  their 
ideas  before  the  people;  because  instead  of 
depending  entirely  on  pamphlets  and  books 
and  newspapers  they  have  distributed  great 
numbers  of  phonographs  and  phonograph 
records  to  pour  the  doctrine  of  Father 
Lenine  and  Uncle  Trotzky  into  the  flapping 
ears  of  the  proletariat. 

The  Trade  in  False  Passports 

A  special  investigation  was  made  of  the 
emigrant  movement  by  a  man  who  started 
at  Pinsk  and  worked  his  way  out.  Pinsk  is 
two  hundred  miles  from  Warsaw;  and  a 
good  part  of  that  distance  lies  in  Soviet 
Russia.  The  person  who  made  it  was  spe- 
cially qualified  to  obtain  information  from 
the  people  with  whom  he  traveled.  He 
found  that  large  numbers  of  the  emigrants 
were  young  men  of  military  age,  and  that 
they  came  from  districts  which  were  di- 
rectly under  the  Bolshevik  government.  In 
the  districts  from  which  they  came  were 
agents  who  provided  them  with  false  pass- 
ports and  escorted  them  to  ports  of  embar- 
kation. At  the  ports,  if  they  were  lucky,  they 
got  money  from  America.  The  agent  fur- 
nished them  with  all  affidavits  and  papers 
necessary  for  their  travels,  and  usually 
shipped  them  to  the  United  States  by  way 
of  Antwerp  and  Canada.  In  Stettin,  a  port 
four  hours  from  Berlin,  from  which  small 
steamers  run  to  various  Baltic  ports,  this 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

investigator  found  several  naturalized 
Americans  traveling  on  American  pass- 
ports, who  were  bound  for  Bolshevik  Rus- 
sia by  way  of  Reval;  and  he  also  found 
many  more  straight  Bolsheviks  who  were 
traveling  from  Petrograd  and  Moscow  to 
America  by  way  of  Reval,  Stettin  and 
northern  ports  of  embarkation. 

It  won't  do  to  say  that  these  instances 
are  improbable  or  untrue.  Almost  every 
American  Government  official  in  the  north 
of  Europe  has  received  repeated  proofs  that 
although  America  is  deporting  Bolsheviks 
by  tens  she  is  letting  them  in  by  thousands. 

The  false  passport,  phony  visa,  fake  affi- 
davit and  counterfeit  stamp  businesses  have 
reached  a  high  stage  of  development  in 
Poland.  Large  numbers  of  immigrants 
have  entered  America  from  Poland  during 
the  past  six  months  on  forged  documents; 
and  there  won't  be  any  perceptible  dim- 
inution in  the  graft  and  crookedness  and 


Immigrants  Filling  Out  Passport  A pplications  in  Paris 


chicanery  until  our  immigration  laws  are  so 
altered  as  to  stop  the  indiscriminate  influx 
of  Europe's  human  derelicts  and  to  permit 
our  immigrants  to  be  selected  for  certain 
purposes  at  the  source. 

Many  signs  point  to  the  fact  that  a  Bol- 
shevik organization  exists  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  railroading  Bolshevik  propagandists 
to  America  by  means  of  false  passports  and 
visas.  One  nest  of  seven  dealers  in  false 
American  visas  was  rounded  up  in  Warsaw, 
and  six  of  the  seven  had  recently  come  to 
Warsaw  from  Soviet  Russia.  Most  of  the 
cases  of  false-passport  dealing,  however,  are 
those  of  individuals  or  groups  who  see  an 
excellent  chance  to  make  money  quickly 
and  easily. 

Early  in  January,  1921,  an  investigator 
started  out  alone  from  the  Warsaw  con- 
sulate to  locate  dealers  in  fraudulent  pass- 
ports. The  only  method  that  he  used  was 
that  of  letting  it  be  known  that  he  was 
willing  to  pay  for  enough  false  papers  to 
get  him  to  America.  He  was  obliged  to 
dicker  and  haggle  with  each  false-passport 
merchant  with  whom  he  came  in  contact; 
and  such  dickering  and  haggling  takes  up 
a  lot  of  time.  Nevertheless,  between  two 
o'clock  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  and  two 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
day  he  secured  enough  evidence  to  arrest 
and  convict  twenty-five  dealers  in  fraud- 
ulent passports.  All  his  work  was  done  in 
only  one  section  of  the  city — the  same  sec- 
tion in  which  the  American  consulate  is 
located.  Yet  the  city  of  Warsaw  is  literally 
full  of  dealers  in  false  passports.  Thousands 
have  been  sold,  and  thousands  have  been 
successfully  used. 

The  everyday  and  commonplace  aspect 
of  this  false-document  traffic,  which  admits 
crooks,  Bolsheviks  and  wholly  undesirable 
immigrants  to  America,  is  shown  by  the 
report  of  the  agent  who  secured  the  evi- 
dence. 

In  one  street  he  found  a  girl  and  her 
sweetheart,  to  whom  he  had  been  directed. 
He  paid  them  twenty-five  dollars  in  Amer- 
ican money;  and  for  this  amount  they  pro- 
vided him  with  a  false  American  visa  on 
the  Polish  passport  which  he  carried.  After 


examining  this  visa  the  agent  protested 
bitterly  because  it  wasn't  a  good  counter- 
feit, whereupon  the  two  obliging  passport 
agents  removed  the  cover  of  his  passport— 
the  visa  being  stamped  on  the  inside  of  the 
cover — and  replaced  it  with  a  new  cover 
tastefully  decorated  with  an  American 
visa  that  couldn't  be  told  from  the  real 
thing.  The  document  was  submitted  in 
evidence. 

Passports  to  Order 

His  next  inquiry  caused  him  to  be  di- 
rected to  a  different  quarter.  Here  he  found 
a  man  who  gladly  undertook  to  supply  him 
on  the  following  day  with  an  American 
visa  and  a  duly  signed  and  sealed  affidavit 
proving  that  he  had  a  relative  in  America. 
This  man  was  arrested  on  the  following  day, 
was  found  with  the  goods  in  his  possession, 
and  was  incarcerated  in  the  Warsaw  bastile. 

The  agent  was 
then  tipped  off  to 
visit  a  certain 
house.  He  did  so, 
and  found  a  gen- 
tleman who  was 
employed  in  his 
spare  hours  as  the 
janitor  of  a  build- 
ing in  another 
street.  The  jani- 
tor listened  care- 
fully to  what  the 
agent  wanted,  and 
then  stated  that 
his  wife  was  the 
person  who  did 
the  trick  work  for 
the  family.  "The 
lady  was  out," 
said  the  agent  in 
his  report.  How- 
ever, the  janitor 
made  notes  to  the 
effect  that  his 
caller  wished  a 
phony  passport 
that  couldn't  be 
told  from  real,  a 
trick  American 
visa  and  a  near- 
affidavit  purport- 
ing to  show  that 
his  father  resided  in  Neffyork.  The  police 
came  around  on  the  following  day.  This 
time  the  lady  was  in,  and  the  police  took 
her  away  with  all  her  little  playthings. 

In  another  street  the  agent  found  a  law- 
yer who  was  thoroughly  schooled  in  all  the 
subtleties  of  the  false-passport  industry. 
And  so  on,  until  in  twenty-four  hours'  time 
he  had  not  only  got  the  goods  on  twenty- 
five  passport  pirates  but  had  secured  their 
arrest  as  well. 

Here,  then,  were  twenty-five  persons 
who  had  been  engaged  in  supplying  false 
passports,  false  American  visas  and  false 
American  affidavits  to  emigrants  for  such  a 
length  of  time  that  their  existence  and  their 
addresses  were  common  knowledge  in  War- 
saw. There  are  hundreds  of  others  in  War- 
saw alone;  and  in  every  other  city  and 
town  in  Poland  there  are  other  shoals  of 
them.  In  the  middle  of  January,  1921,  an 
American  investigator  took  a  quick  look 
at  the  Polish  city  of  Lemberg,  the  center 
from  which  so  many  Galicians  start  their 
journey  to  America.  Although  he  was  a 
stranger  to  the  city  he  located  and  secured 
the  arrest  of  six  traders  in  fraudulent  pass- 
ports and  forged  American  visas  in  the 
space  of  one  day  only. 

There  was  no  examination  of  passports 
at  ports  of  embarkation  until  January, 
1921.  In  other  words,  after  building  a  very' 
cumbersome  passport-control  machine  we 
voluntarily  removed  a  few  nuts,  bolts,  cog 
wheels  and  cam  shafts,  and  then  wondered 
why  it  squeaked  and  rattled  so  hornbi.v 
whenever  it  moved.  Early  in  January- 
1921,  the  Rotterdam  consulate  began  to 
scrutinize  the  passports  of  all  emigrants 
boarding  ships  in  Rotterdam.  There  was 
at  that  time  no  such  scrutiny  at  the  other 
ports  of  embarkation— though  I  &ss}^ 
that  the  omission  has  since  been  rectified. 
As  a  result,  there  were  five  ports  in  North- 
ern Europe  from  which  bearers  of  false 
passports  could  embark  with  little  danger 
of  detection.  , 

When  they  are  stopped  at  one  port  they 
send  the  information  back  to  the  place  from 
which  they  came,  and  those  who  follow 
(Continued  on  Page  89) 
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THEsavingoftimeandenergy  in  ironing, 
made  possible  by  the  "Hotpoint"  Elec- 
tric Iron,  is  alone  sufficiently  important  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  "Hotpoint"  is 
the  largest-selling  electric  iron  in  the  world. 

But  not  only  does  the  "Hotpoint"  Electric 
Iron  lighten  the  work,  of  ironing.  What 
is  equally  important  to  women,  it  accom- 
plishes this  with  a  notable  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  ironing. 

The  smooth  face  of  the  "Hotpoint"  is  al- 
ways evenly  heated.  And  the  feature  used 
in  keeping  the  point  constantly  hot,  even 
when  it  is  nosing  its  way  into  damp  goods, 
assures  the  best  ironing  results. 


Ease  in  ironing  with  the  "Hotpoint"  Iron 
is  promoted  by  the  thumb-rest — an  exclu- 
sive feature  of  the  "Hotpoint."  This  rest 
"rests  the  wrist"  and  makes  it  easy  to 
guide  the  iron  into  tucks  and  pleats. 

And  it  is  never  necessary  to  lift  the  "Hot- 
point"  Iron  at  any  time  during  the  ironing. 
Simply  tip  the  iron  on  the  patented  end- 
rest  whenever  it  is  not  in  use. 

The  "Hotpoint"  Electric  Iron — a  member 
of  the  famous  family  of  dependable  "Hot- 
point"  electric  appliances — is  made  in  3-, 
5-,  and  6-pound  sizes.  Twenty  thousand 
progressive  dealers  make  it  convenient  for 
you  to  obtain  your  "Hotpoint"  Iron  —  now. 


EDISON   ELECTRIC   APPLIANCE   CO.,  Inc.,  CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK  ONTARIO,  CALIFORNIA  SALT  LAKE  CITY  ATLANTA 

Canadian  Edison  Appliance  Co.,  Limited,  Stratford,  Ontario  Foreign  Department :  120  Broadua),  New  York 

Strvicf  Statiom  m  All  'Principal  Ciliei 
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This  Package 
Means  WHITS  %ice! 

YOU  can  always  be  absolutely  sure  of  Comet  Rice. 
Sure  that  the  sealed,  dust-proof  Comet  Rice 
package  keeps  its  contents  free  from  impurities  from 
the  time  it  is  cleaned  and  packed  at  the  mill  until 
it  reaches  your  kitchen. 

You  can  be  sure  that  it  consists  of  only  care- 
fully selected,  big  -  kerneled,  whole  -  grained,  un- 
coated  rice  ready  to  use,  without  even  washing. 


You  can  be  sure  that  it  will  cook  up  pure  white  — 
particularly  if  you  follow  the  simple  directions  on 
the  package.  It  will  come  out  mealy  —  separate 
grained  —  meaty  —  full  flavored  —  delicious. 

Only  sold  in  the  package  pictured  above.  At  all 
good  grocers' — your  grocer's.  Get  a  package  of 
Comet  Rice  today  and  see  how  delicious  rice  can  be. 

Booklet  of  new  Comet  Rice  Recipes  free. 


Ever  taste  ■whole  rice— with 
the  natural  outside  bran 
coating  retained?  Doctors 
recommend  it.  Highly 
nourishing.  Try  COMET 
Natural  Brown  Rice. 


Seaboard  %ice  ^Willing  Company 

Q  ah  est  on  and  New  York 
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(Continued  from  Page  86) 

hem  go  to  other  ports.  A  woman  came 
iown  to  Rotterdam  from  Poland  with  a 
alse  American  visa  on  her  passport.  After 
neing  questioned  she  was  released  and 
vatched.  Her  first  move  was  to  go  straight 
o  a  telegraph  office  and  telegraph  to  the 
nan  in  Warsaw  who  had  provided  her  with 
he  false  visa  that  the  Americans  had  de- 
eeted  her.  If  they  are  stopped  at  all  ports 
hey  will  originate  new  schemes  of  getting 
o  America— if  our  legislators  are  foolish 
■nough  to  refuse  to  make  immigration  a 
igidly  selective  matter  designed  purely  to 
neet  the  needs  of  America.  So  long  as 
mmigration  is  a  matter  of  somebody  in 
Europe's  getting  a  visa  there  will  be  bribery, 
orruption  and  the  admission  of  undesir- 
ibles.  Wherever  there  is  a  weak  spot  it 
»ill  be  found. 

Many  people  are  amazed  that  there 
hould  be  such  heavy  dealing  in  false  pass- 
iorts  and  false-passport  accessories  when  a 
enuine  Polish  passport  is  so  easy  to  get. 
iome  of  it  is  a  matter  of  salesmanship.  The 
nan  who  has  such  things  persuades  the 
mall-town  boobs  to  invest  in  them,  just  as 
he  New  York  con  artist  was  wont  to  un- 
md  a  few  acres  of  Central  Park  on  the 
okel  for  S2875.  Some  of  it  is  a  matter  of 
nxiety.  To  work  up  through  the  lines  by 
ormal  methods  is  a  matter  of  several  days, 
"he  emigrants  want  to  get  to  America,  and 
hey  want  to  get  there  quickly.  They  can 
et  a  false  passport  and  a  false  visa  in 
wenty-four  hours;  why  not  do  it  instead 
f  waiting  two  weeks?  So  they  do  it.  But 
y  far  the  largest  part  of  it  is  due  to  the 
migrants'  well-founded  fear  that  there  are 
ertain  things  about  their  own  circum- 
tances  and  past  lives  which  will  prevent 
hem  from  getting  passports  and  visas  hon- 
stly. 

They  know  from  various  sources  that 
Lmerica  does  not  wish  Bolshevik  sym- 
athizers — and  a  great  many  of  them  have 
scords  that  will  not  bear  investigating; 
r  they  have  heard  that  an  emigrant  who 
asn't  a  close  relative  in  America  will  not 
e  admitted— and  the  closest  relative  that 
lany  of  them  can  dig  up  is  a  cousin;  or 
ney  have  been  told  that  a  citizen  of 
oviet  Russia  is  never  allowed  to  go  to 
merica  until  the  American  consul  has 
ritten  to  America  to  find  out  whether  the 
overnment  has  any  objection — a  pro- 
ceding  which  takes  much  time;  or  they 
now  that  contract  laborers  can't  go  in. 
lany  people  of  this  sort,  feeling  that  they 
innot  enter  America  honestly,  are  per- 
etly  willing  to  invest  in  anything  that 
ill  help  them  enter  dishonestly. 

A  Land  of  Itching  Palms 

Any  ordinary  quarters  in  Warsaw  are 
uite  incapable  of  accommodating  the 
owling,  fighting,  frantic  crowds  that  have 
een  known  to  besiege  the  American  con- 
date.  There  is  always  a  mob,  ranging  in 
umbers  each  day  from  a  thousand  to 
fteen  hundred.  In  order  to  get  this  crowd 
nder  cover  the  consulate  secured  an  enor- 

ous  cement-floored,  glass-roofed  market 
nown  as  St.  George's  Bazaar.  This  is 
/araaw's  kosher  meat  market.  From  half 
ast  three  in  the. afternoon  till  night  it  is 
lied  with  yelling,  shrieking  butchers  and 


meat  sellers  and  meat  buyers.  Eceves  hang 
from  the  hooks  of  movable  racks  and  the 
floor  is  slippery  with  blood.  From  nine 
in  the  morning  until  three  in  the  afternoon 
it  is  the  visa  office  of  the  American  con- 
sulate. 

A  triple  line  of  people  starts  in  the  middle 
of  the  cement  floor,  twists  around  in  a 
long  queue  to  a  staircase  leading  to  the 
gallery  which  surrounds  the  market,  ex- 
tends up  the  staircase,  along  sixty  yards  of 
the  gallery,  and  into  the  offices  themselves. 

The  moral  breakdown  in  Europe,  coupled 
with  the  extreme  need  for  money  which 
exists  on  every  hand,  has  made  bribery  an 
accepted  part  of  the  daily  existence  for  peo- 
ple who  want  to  get  results  in  any  part  of 
Central  Europe. 

The  price  of  a  hotel  room  in  Warsaw 
may  be  only  two  or  three  hundred  Polish 
marks  a  day;  but  in  order  to  get  it  one 
may  have  to  distribute  bribes  ranging 
from  ten  thousand  to  fifty  thousand  marks. 

This  isn't  quite  so  imposing  as  it  sounds; 
for  in  January  of  1921  there  were  times 
when  one  American  dollar  would  purchase 
1000  marks,  and  a  dinner  for  four  people 
at  a  good  restaurant  frequently  cost  six 
or  seven  thousand  marks.  Consequently 
everyone  needs  all  the  money  he  can  get 
in  order  to  live. 

Unpopular  Dantzic 

Railway  porters  accept  bribes  for  a  train 
scat,  and  then  sell  the  same  seat  to  persons 
who  offer  higher  bribes.  The  conductor  will 
then  accept  a  fat  bribe  from  Briber  Num- 
ber One  and  eject  Briber  Number  Two  from 
his  seat.  When  one  goes  to  his  hotel  late  at 
night  he  bribes  the  hall  porter  to  let  him  in; 
and  when  he  gets  to  his  room  he  must  slip 
the  floor  porter  a  few  hundred  marks  to 
turn  on  the  electricity  long  enough  to  let 
him  see  where  the  chambermaid  has  con- 
cealed his  pajamas — and  if  he  doesn't  slip 
him  enough  he'll  have  to  park  his  trousers 
on  the  floor  and  feel  his  way  to  bed  through 
the  murk  of  a  Polish  hotel  room,  thick  with 
a  cabbage-soupy  and  a  Noah's-arkish  odor. 
Even  carriage  drivers  must  be  bribed  to 
make  a  trip. 

It  is  no  wonder,  with  the  existence  of 
such  an  atmosphere,  that  there  is  crooked- 
ness in  the  consulate  lines.  There  are 
persons  connected  with  the  buildings  in 
which  the  lines  assemble  who  sell  advan- 
tageous places;  even  the  police,  put  there 
by  the  government  to  protect  the  emigrants 
and  keep  order  among  them,  have  been  as 
guilty  as  the  most  grasping  janitor.  The 
personnel  of  the  consulate  has  succumbed 
at  times;  for  many  of  the  consular  em- 
ployes must  from  necessity  be  local  talent, 
and  are  therefore  very  susceptible  to 
bribery.  The  consulate  has  done  its  best 
to  stop  the  graft  and  the  fighting  in  the 
lines.  It  icsues  numbered  cards  to  a  certain 
number  of  applicants  a  day — from  three  to 
five  hundred  of  them.  These  cards  entitle 
the  bearers  to  return  a  few  days  later  to  file 
their  applications  for  visas.  They  are  issued 
in  series,  so  that  any  tampering  with  the 
number  of  the  card  is  instantly  obvious. 
One  day  after  their  second  visit  the  appli- 
cants return  and  receive  their  passports, 
duly  stamped  with  American  visas.  Thus 
the  consulate  is  no  longer  besieged  by 


Protect  Concrete  Structures 

CEMENT,  concrete,  stucco,  stone  and 
practically  all  types  of  masonry  are  more 
or  less  porous.  Water  is  absorbed  and  in  cold 
weather  it  forms  ice,  which  expands  and  causes 
cracks  to  appear.  These  rough  surfaces  also 
offer  an  easy  lodging  place  for  soot  and  dirt, 
which  in  time  makes  the  structure  dingy  and 
unsightly. 

Lucas  Cement  Filler,  a  clear,  transparent  liquid, 
makes  such  surfaces  waterproof  and  prevents 
the  destructive  action  of  alkalies  on  subsequent 
paint  coatings. 

Lucas  Concrete  Paints,  flat  or  gloss,  will  im- 
prove the  appearance  ami  add  years  to  the 
hfe  of  the  structure  by  "saving  the  surface" 
from  decay,  thus  saving  all. 
Send  for  interesting  booklet  on  the  proper  pro- 
tection of  concrete  anil  cement  surfaces. 

Send  Jor  Jrrc  book  -"  l.ucti\  Enniiiccrim;  I'tiinh" 

rim.  \m  i.riu  \ 
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Keep  Edges  Keen 
with  Twinplex 

SLIP  a  safety  razor  blade  in  Twinplex,  turn 
the  handle  a  few  times  —  and  presto,  new 
stropped  edges  of  marvelous  keenness.  The 
simplicity  of  Twinplex  is  as  fascinating  as  its 
results  are  amazing. 

Try  it,  you  Gillette  and  Durham-Duplex  men. 
You  know  full  well  how  quickly  a  blade  loses  its 
first  keenness.  How,  after  a  shave  or  so,  the  delicate 
edges  become  duller  and  duller,  just  as  the  old  style 
razor  does  when  it  is  not  stropped. 

Twinplex  overcomes  this  drawback.   With  mechanical 
precision  and  accurate  pressure  the  twin  leather  rollers 
stroke  the  edges  of  a  blade  first  on  one  side,  then,  auto- 
matically reversing,  on  the  other. 
Quickly  the  dulled  edges  are  smooth- 
ed back  to  shaving  keenness. 

Strop  regularly  after  each  shave, 
and  the  marvelous  keen  edges  may 
be  retained  almost  indefinitely. 
Thus  shave  after  shave  of  exquisite 
comfort  may  be  had  with  a  single 
blade. 

There's  a  Twinplex  for  Gillette  blades  and 
one  for  Durham-Duplex.  The  price  of 
either,  in  standard  case,  is  but  $5.00.  Other 
sets  at  $5.50,  $6.50  and  $7.50  include  va- 
rious shaving  accessories. 

Get  one  at  any  cutlery,  hardware,  drug  or 
department  store  on  30  days'  home  trial. 
You'll  never  want  to  return  it.  Ten  years' 
service  guaranteed. 


The  Twinplex  Stropper 
is  now  made  in  two 
models — one  for  Gil- 
lette and  one  for  Dur- 
ham-Duplex blades. 
The  price  is  the  same 
for  each,  $5.00  in 
standard  style  case 


TWINPLEX  SALES  COMPANY 
1666  Locust  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


254  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


591  St.  Catherine  St.,  Montreal 


tor 


Twinplex 
Stropper 

Gillette  and  Durham^Duplex  Blades 
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crowds  too  large  to  handle.  The  Polish 
Emigration  Bureau,  however,  protests  bit- 
terly because  the  consulate  will  not  employ 
a  larger  staff  and  consequently  handle 
larger  numbers  of  emigrants.  If  the  War- 
saw consulate  employed  a  thousand  persons 
on  visa  work  there  would  probably  be 
grumbling  because  America  wasn't  taking 
undesirables  with  sufficient  rapidity.  <  :\ 
About  twelve  hours  north  of  Warsaw,  on 
the  Baltic,  lies  the  ancient  city  of  Dantzic, 
which,  six  or  seven  hundred  years  ago,  was 
one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  original 
League  of  Nations,  known  as  the  Hanseatic 
League,  and  a  popular  hang-out  for  the 
romantic  but  hard-boiled  Robber  Knights. 
Dantzic  used  to  be  the  ancient  seaport  of 
Poland;  but  now  it  is  entirely  Germanized. 
Consequently  it  has  been  made  a  free  city, 
and  belongs  neither  to  Germany  nor  to 
Poland.  For  the  tourist  it  is  an  intriguing 
city  on  account  of  its  seven-hundred-year- 
old  brick  cathedral  and  brick  grain  ele- 
vator, its  amber  shops  with  amber  newly 
fished  out  of  the  Baltic,  its  jazzy  cabarets 
and  restaurants.  Most  of  the  Northern 
European  cities  seem  cold  and  gray  and 
depressing  to  a  traveler;  but  Dantzic  seems 
warmer  and  more  colorful — possibly  be- 
cause of  the  warm  reds  of  its  ancient  bricks 
and  the  soft  golds  of  its  amber.  For 
emigrants,  however,  Dantzic  is  a  complete 
frost.  If  you  tried  to  tell  them  anything 
about  its  warm  reds  and  its  soft  golds  they 
would  stare  at  you  wildly  and  wonder 
whether  or  not  you  were  on  the  verge  of 
becoming  violent. 

Delousing  Future  Americans 

Among  the  emigrants — especially  among 
the  emigrants  who  have  never  been  there — 
Dantzic  has  a  horrible  reputation.  They 
speak  of  it  with  the  same  loathing  with 
which  the  members  of  a  Maine  Dorcas 
Society  might  speak  of  a  pool  room  where 
there  were  unspeakable  goings  on.  Emi- 
grants in  Paris  and  Antwerp,  who  had 
sedulously  avoided  Dantzic  in  their  travels 
from  Poland,  fairly  shook  in  their  shoes 
with  reflected  terror  as  they  told  me  wild 
tales  of  the  journey  between  Warsaw  and 
Dantzic,  and  of  Dantzic  itself. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  about  three 
thousand  emigrants  concentrated  in  Dant- 
zic every  week.  Half  of  them  have  just 
arrived  and  half  of  them  are  just  leaving 
for  America.  They  travel  up  from  Warsaw 
in  special  emigrant  trains,  which  pass 
straight  through  and  are  not  subject  to 
examination  or  interference. 

There  is  no  mistreatment  of  any  emigrants 
on  these  trains.  The  emigrants  themselves 
state  that  this  is  so,  as  well  as  all  officials. 
The  emigration  camp  at  Dantzic  is  not  un- 
der Polish  supervision,  but  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  city  of  Dantzic.  The  officials 1 
and  the  employees  are  German,  and  the 
camp  is  run  to  conform  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  suggestions  of  the  United 
States  public  health  service,  which  is  rep- 
resented at  the  camp  every  day  and  all  day 
by  a  watchful  and  efficient  American  medical 
officer. 

The  Dantzic  delousing  plant  is  located 
in  the  Troyl  Camp.  The  Troyl  Camp, 
separated  from  the  city  of  Dantzic  on  one 
side  by  a  broad  stream  and  on  the  other 
sides  by  barren  fields  and  barbed-wire 
fences,  was  constructed  for  a  prison  camp 
during  the  war.  For  many  months  the 
emigrants  were  not  only  taken  straight  to 
Troyl  when  they  arrived  in  Dantzic,  but 
were  kept  there  until  their  ships  sailed. 
Now  they  are  merely  deloused  in  Troyl, 
and  then  moved  into  big  brick  barracks  in 
the  city  itself. 

By  no  stretch  of  imagination  can  Troyl 
be  called  a  pleasant  place.  It  is  a  broad 
expanse  of  drab  one-storied  huts  of  various 
sizes  and  construction.  Most  of  the  time 
the  roadways  between  the  huts  are  verita- 
ble black  morasses  of  mud  without  even 
the  benefit  of  duck  boards.  The  newer  huts 
are  divided  into  small  rooms,  in  which  eight 
or  ten  persons  live.  The  older  huts  are  not 
divided  into  rooms;  therefore  as  many  as 
one  hundred  and  sixty  persons  of  both 
sexes  and  various  ages  frequently  live  in 
one  big  room  with  no  semblance  of  privacy. 
The  lack  of  coal  and  the  faulty  construc- 
tion of  the  huts  makes  them  very  chilly 
during  autumn,  winter  and  early  spring. 

The  German  director  of  the  camp  made 
a  few  feeble  attempts,  last  winter,  to 
separate  the  sexes.  The  emigrants,  how- 
ever, protested  violently  against  any  sep- 
aration, and  the  attempts  came  to  a  sudden 
end.  Practically  all  the  emigrants  are  ac- 
customed to  live  in  crowded  quarters;  and 


it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  two  and  even 
three  entire  families  to  occupy  a  single 
small  room  in  the  localities  from  which 
most  of  them  come.  Consequently  they 
think  nothing  of  indiscriminate  crowding. 

Conditions  are  much  better  in  the  city 
barracks.  Three  large  brick  buildings  ac- 
commodate nearly  three  thousand  emi- 
grants. They  are  clean  and  well  heated, 
and  the  sexes  are  separated.  Because  of 
the  constant  insistence  of  the  United  States 
public  health  official  in  Dantzic,  an  up-to- 
date  delousing  plant  is  to  be  constructed  in 
the  brick  emigrant  barracks.  When  this  is 
completed,  the  Troyl  Camp  will  be  aban- 
doned. 

The  exact  figures  on  arrivals  and  depar- 
tures from  the  Troyl  Camp  may  be  of 
interest,  in  view  of  the  frequent  statements 
to  the  effect  that  emigrants  from  Poland 
are  showing  a  marked  inclination  to  go 
to  South  America  instead  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  week  from  January  9  to 
January  15,  1921 — a  period  which  in  pre- 
war days  would  have  been  the  absolute 
depth  of  dullness  so  far  as  emigration  was 
concerned — and  in  spite  of  the  great  unem- 
ployment in  America,  the  figures  show  no 
decrease  whatever.  There  were  1291  emi- 
grants remaining  in  the  camp  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week;  and  during  the  week 
2720  new  emigrants  arrived;  1513  of  them 
left  for  America  during  the  week,  leaving 
2498  hangovers  with  which  to  start  the 
week  to  come.  Of  the  2720  new  arrivals, 
2029  came  from  Poland,  12  from  the 
Ukraine,  544  from  Czecho-Slovakia,  119 
from  Lithuania  and  the  Balkan  States  and 
16  from  other  countries.  Of  the  1513  who 
went  to  America,  1476  were  going  to  the 
United  States,  7  to  South  America  and  30 
to  other  countries. 

When  the  emigrants  arrive  in  Dantzic 
they  are  conducted  to  the  Troyl  Camp.  As 
they  arrive  in  the  camp  they  are  sent  at 
once  to  the  delousing  stations.  Their  bag- 
gage and  heavy  outer  wraps  are  put  in 
small  rooms  and  heavily  gassed  in  order  to 
destroy  the  lice  and  the  germs  that  are 
usually  present.  The  gassing  is  accom- 
plished by  sealing  up  the  rooms  tightly, 
attaching  tubes  to  small  holes  in  the  doors 
and  forcing  hydrocyanic  acid  and  chlorine 
gas  through  the  tubes.  Heartrending— to 
quote  the  leading  sob  artists — scenes  are 
witnessed  when  the  emigrants  gather 
around  the  doors  and  almost  go  mad  in 
their  fear  that  something  may  have  hap- 
pened to  their  favorite  shawls  and  over- 
coats. When  the  doors  are  thrown  open 
they  fight  frantically  with  the  guards  to 
get  in  at  once  and  claim  their  belongings. 
When  prevented,  for  fear  they  may  be 
gassed,  their  moans  would  convince  almost 
any  passer-by  that  they  were  being  hide- 
ously maltreated. 

Professional  Vermin  Fighters 

No  matter  how  late  at  night  the  emi- 
grants may  arrive  at  the  camp,  the  fires  are 
kindled  in  the  delousers  and  the  crowd  is 
put  through  its  first  delousing.  Later  the 
emigrants  are  deloused  a  second  time  to 
make  sure  of  the  nits  that  hatched  out  after 
the  first  session.  I  first  visited  the  Troyl 
Camp  in  the  early  afternoon,  and  there  was 
no  activity  in  the  first  delousing  hut  at 
which  I  stopped.  I  asked  the  ponderous 
German  in  charge  of  the  boilers  why  busi- 
ness was  so  slack.  He  replied  that  five 
hundred  and  fifty  emigrants  had  arrived  at 
the  camp  late  on  the  preceding  day,  that 
they  started  through  the  delousing  hut  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  the 
whole  plant  had  been  running  at  top  speed 
until  six  o'clock  that  morning.  During  the 
Bolshevik  drive  in  the  summer  of  1920  the 
emigrants  poured  into  Dantzic  in  panic- 
stricken  streams.  The  capacity  of  the 
Troyl  Camp  is  three  thousand;  but  at  one 
time  during  that  period  the  delousers 
cracked  under  the  strain,  and  the  camp  got 
lousy.  Since  then  they  have  taken  as  few 
chances  as  possible. 

The  delousing,  to  which  all  emigrants 
passing  through  Dantzic  are  obliged  to  sub- 
mit, appears  to  be  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
for  the  bad  reputation  which  Dantzic  has. 

When  the  emigrants  enter  the  delousing 
station  their  clothes  are  taken  from  them 
and  put  into  a  boiler,  which  kills  the  ver- 
min in  them  with  live  steam.  The  men's 
heads  are  clipped.  Chairs  are  placed  in  big 
pans  filled  with  creosote  solution,  and  the 
men  sit  in  the  chairs  to  be  barbered.  The 
clipped  hair  falls  into  the  creosote,  and  the 
lice  which  fall  with  the  hair  perish  more  or 
less  promptly. 

(Continued  on  Page  93) 
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Foot  Work 


A FIGHTING  army  may   move  on  its  stomach, 
but  a  producing  army  moves  on  its  feet. 

When  feet  lag,  hands  lag  and  production  drags. 

Look  to  your  factory  floors  and  you  can  correct 
the  cause  with  Kreolite  Wood  Block  Floors. 

You  will  find  this:  Stone-hard,  stone-cold  floors 
are  conducive  neither  to  good  work  nor  good  health. 

They  waste  human  energy  and  material — the  most 
important  factors  in  your  factory. 

Kreolite  Floors  are  energy  and  health 
savers.    They  are  quiet  and  soft  under  foot 
and   furnish   an   environment   of  efficiency. 

Their  surface  is  wood-soft  and  table-top  ViwS^St^Z 
smooth  —  their  service  is  granite-enduring.        brrhe*.  Write  mr  literature. 


They  make  men  satisfied  and  more  efficient  from 
the  soles  of  their  feet  to  the  crowns  of  their  heads. 

In  every  classification  of  industry  Kreolite  Floors 
have  been  tested  and  found  to  be  wonder-workers 
for  health  and  efficiency. 

Kreolite  Floors  have  also  proved  their  exceptional 
ability  to  endure  under  every  condition  of  service. 

Our   Factory   Floor   Engineers   are   Energy  Engi- 
neers.   They  can  come  into  your  plant  and  help 
you  conserve  the  health  and  energy  of  your 
men.    Their  aid  in  no  way  obligates  you. 

Wire  or  write  for  consultation  or  let  us 
send    you    our   book    on    Kreolite  Floors. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  the  Toledo  Office. 


The  Jennison-Wright  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Branches:  Albany,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Toronto  and  other  principal  Cities 
Western  Sales  Distributors — Western  Wood  Preserving  Company,  Spokane,  Washington 
British  Distributors — Anglo-American  Agency,  Royal  Liver  Building,  Liverpool,  England 
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>ECAUSE  all  her  silverware  is  in  the  same  pattern  she  takes  the 
greater  pride  in  showing  it  to  all  of  her  friends.  This  harmony  of  de- 
sign in  the  complete  silver  service — Coffee  and  Tea  Sets,  Vegetable 
and  Meat  Dishes,  Trays,  etc.,  as  well  as  Spoons,  Forks  and  Knives 
-is  a  distinctive  feature  of  1847  Rogers  Bros.  Silverplate.  The  ac- 
quiring of  the  silver  service  may  be  begun  modestly  and  other  pieces 
added  from  time  to  time.  Remember  this  for  anniversary  gifts. 

"The  Family  Plate  for  Seventy -five.  Years 

Teaspoons, $4. 00  for  a  half  dozen.  Sold  by  leading  dealers.  Write  far  folder  D-90, 
illustrating  other  patterns,  to  the  International  Silver  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


Queen  A 


Mm,  INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CO.  i^^MM 
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(Continued  from  Page  90) 

There  is  always  a  frightful  outcry  at  the 
iead  clipping.  I  have  stood  in  the  head- 
lipping  room  and  heard  man  after  man 
wear  by  all  that  he  held  near  and  dear 
hat  he  hadn't  a  louse  on  him  and  had 
ever  had  a  louse  on  him,  and  beg  the 
American  public  health  officer  to  exempt 
im  from  having  his  head  clipped.  The 
fficer  explained  to  me  that  it  wasn't  neces- 
ary  to  examine  them  in  order  to  prove  that 
hey  were  lying,  but  that  since  I  was 
resent  he  would  do  so.  So  he  examined 
lan  after  man  as  the  protests  were  lodged; 
nd  on  each  protester  he  showed  me  one 
r  more  nits — and  he  never  had  to  hunt 
mger  than  five  seconds  to  find  one. 

This  is  not  a  pleasant  subject,  but  it  is  a 
ighly  important  one  for  America.  Poland 
s  full  of  typhus,  and  typhus  is  always  the 
isult  of  the  bite  of  the  typhus  louse.  The 
:>wns  and  cities  of  Poland,  especially  in  the 
?ctions  from  which  the  emigrants  come, 
re  crawling  with  lice.  Typhus  is  raging 
1  Russia,  and  will  continue  to  rage  for 
ears  to  come;  for  it  is  an  absolute  impos- 
bility  to  impress  on  the  emigrant  type  of 
lind  the  necessity  for  cleanliness.  Refugees 
our  out  of  Russia  and  into  Poland,  scat- 
jring  their  vermin  as  they  go,  and  typhus 
ises  continue  to  spring  up.  There  is  only 
ne  known  treatment  for  typhus,  and  that 

the  use  of  ice  bags  to  keep  down  the  tem- 
erature.  The  lower  a  person  is  in  the 
jcial  scale  the  better  equipped  he  appears 
3  be  to  withstand  typhus;  whereas  a  per- 
jn  of  high  intelligence  who  has  kept  him- 
?lf  clean  all  his  life  seems  to  have  a  much 
nailer  chance  to  recover  from  it. 

The  Menace  of  the  Filth  Peril 

The  present  Dantzic  delousing  plant  is 
iadequate,  and  for  three  weeks  prior  to  my 
isit  to  Dantzic  the  health  officer  had  been 
•fusing  to  give  clean  bills  of  health  to  ships 
irrying  Dantzic  emigrants.  There  are 
lany  ports  in  Europe  where  the  precau- 
onary  measures  and  the  medical  examina- 
ons  are  far  less  efficient  than  at  Dantzic. 
holera  has  broken  out  in  the  northeastern 
art  of  Poland;  and  during  the  week  of 
inuary  ninth  there  were  thirty-two  emi- 
-ants  destined  for  America  from  the 
lolera-infected  districts  of  Grodno,  Vilna 
nd  Buczacz.  In  January,  1921,  there  were 
ily  two  European  ports  where  the  ques- 
on  of  isolating  and  watching  the  emigrants 
om  the  cholera  districts  had  even  been 
insidered.  The  United  States  is  a  great 
nd  a  progressive  nation,  but  it  has  been 
/en  more  flabby  in  protecting  its  citizens 
gainst  the  filth  peril  of  Eastern  Europe 
lan  it  was  in  preparing  itself  against  the 
lilitary  peril  of  the  Central  Powers  when 
ar  was  inevitable. 

There  are  some  other  jolly  little  diseases 
dling  around  Eastern  Europe  which  will 
e  brought  to  America  in  due  season  and 
resented  to  our  citizens  with  the  best 
ishes  of  the  World's  Greatest  Mess, 
ncephalitis  is  one  of  them.  It  is  becom- 
ig  quite  a  prevalent  disease  in  the  sections 
om  which  most  of  our  immigrants  come. 
;  is  a  terrible  disease  which  often  ends 
ith  paralysis  or  death.  The  plague  is  an- 
ther that  ought  to  be  due  to  arrive  in  our 
lidst  fairly  soon— unless  our  legislators 
ike  a  few  of  the  steps  which  should  have 
•en  taken  long  before  1920  passed  out  in 
i  atmosphere  of  gloom,  disgust  and  de- 
reasion. 

When  the  men's  hair  has  been  clipped 
iey  are  made  to  go  under  hot  showers  and 
>».p  themselves  thoroughly.  Apparently 

is  the  first  bath  that  some  of  them  have 
irer  had  in  their  lives.  Many  of  the  older 
ten  are  suffering  from  what  the  doctors 
ill  vagabond  disease.  This  is  the  result  of 
cars  of  dirt  and  the  bites  of  an  unknown 
mount  of  vermin.  The  skin  of  those  who 
ave  it  is  covered  with  grayish-brown 
atches  and  is  tough  and  leathery.  Many 
f  the  women  have  bathed  so  seldom  that 
ieir  skinB  are  almost  battleship  gray  in 
>lor. 

The  Dantzic  emigration  camp  is  run  by 
ie  city  of  Dantzic  primarily  as  a  money- 
taking  venture.  Each  emigrant  pays 
xty  German  marks  for  his  first  delousing 
nd  another  sixty  for  his  second  treatment, 
or  food  each  adult  pays  thirty  German 
tarks  a  day,  and  the  children  are  fed  for 
ghteen  marks  a  day.  There  are  a  great 
iany  emigrants  who  haven't  enough  money 
>  meet  these  charges.  An  aid  society  has 
i  agreement  wit  h  the  directors  of  the  em- 
ration  camp  whereby  the  loss  resulting 
om  inability  on  the  part  of  emigrants  to 
iy  for  delousing,  lodging  and  subsistence 


shall  be  met  by  the  two  organizations  on  a 
fifty-fifty  basis.  The  secretary  for  Europe 
of  the  aid  society  informed  an  American 
official  late  in  1920  that  he  had  paid  two 
such  bills  of  over  half  a  million  marks  apiece, 
to  say  nothing  of  several  smaller  ones. 

A  striking  example  of  the  infectious  na- 
ture of  emigration  may  be  seen  in  Dantzic. 
As  things  go  in  Europe,  Dantzic  is  a  pretty 
good  city  in  which  to  live.  Prices  aren't 
out  of  reach  and  work  is  fairly  plentiful. 
Yet  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  German 
residents  to  emigrate  to  America  is  prac- 
tically universal.  It  is  said  that  of  the 
hundreds  of  employees  in  the  emigration 
camp  there  isn't  one,  from  the  surgeons  and 
nurses  down  to  the  cooks,  who  isn't  ob- 
sessed with  the  idea  of  getting  to  America. 
They  talk  about  it  all  the  time,  and  they 
attempt  to  enlist  the  assistance  of  every 
American  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

Welcoming  Relatives 

I  talked  with  a  great  many  of  the 
American-bound  emigrants  at  the  Troyl 
Camp,  confining  myself  mostly  to  the  men 
between  eighteen  and  forty  years  of  age. 
Men  of  this  age  seemed  to  comprise  about 
two-fifths  of  the  entire  number.  The 
women  and  old  men  were  usually  going  to 
join  close  relatives,  and  agreed  that  Poland 
was  a  good  place  to  get  away  from  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  getting  food  and  clothes. 

The  young  men  were  universal  in  de- 
claring that  business  was  terrible,  and  that 
they  were  going  to  America  for  more  busi- 
ness. The  fact  that  two  or  three  million 
men  are  out  of  work  in  America  means 
nothing  whatever  to  them.  Everyone  to 
whom  I  talked  was  confident  that  he  could 
find  something  to  do.  Everyone  was  going 
to  a  large  city,  where  he  had  a  relative.  One 
morning  at  the  Troyl  Camp  I  had  a  semi- 
circle of  nineteen  young  men  in  front  of  me 
answering  questions. 

I  asked  them  the  question  "Where  are 
you  going?"  and  told  them  to  answer  in 
turn. 

The  answers  were  as  follows :  New  York, 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Wheel- 
ing, New  York,  Chicago,  Brooklyn,  De- 
troit, New  York,  Philadelphia,  Phila- 
delphia, Brooklyn,  New  York,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  New  York.  If 
their  answers  had  ended  with  Philadelphia 
instead  of  New  York,  I  might  have  thought 
I  was  listening  to  a  report  on  the  standing 
of  the  clubs  in  some  sort  of  big-league  free- 
for-all. 

In  the  same  way  they  told"  me  the  rela- 
tives to  whom  they  were  going,  and  my 
notebook  shows  the  following  answers: 
Sister-in-law,  sister-in-law,  brother,  brother- 
in-law,  cousin,  sister,  cousin,  cousin,  uncle, 
brother,  aunt,  aunt,  sister-in-law,  uncle, 
sister,  cousin,  cousin,  cousin,  uncle. 

I  questioned  several  other  clusters  of 
young  men  on  that  day  and  on  other  days, 
and  the  results  were  practically  identical 
with  the  ones  I  have  quoted. 

I  asked  them  the  usual  question  about 
fighting  for  America.  They  agreed  that 
they  probably  would,  but  that  a  great  deal 
depended  on  the  way  they  were  treated. 
If  they  liked  the  way  they  were  treated 
they  would;  but  if  they  didn't  like  it 
America  would  have  to  win  her  battles 
without  their  help.  When  I  asked  them 
what  constituted  good  treatment  according 
to  their  ideas,  they  refused  to  commit  them- 
selves. It  was  agreed  among  them  that  if 
they  were  absolutely  forced  to  decide  be- 
tween fighting  for  the  Russians,  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Bolsheviks  and  the  Poles,  they'd 
pick  the  Germans. 

The  conversation  gave  one  of  the  circle 
an  acute  pain.  "Why  all  this  talk?"  he 
inquired  pettishly.  "  I  don't  go  to  America 
to  fight,  but  to  earn  money.  Under  the 
circumstances,  his  observation  Beemed  to  be 
fair  enough. 

I  wish  to  repeat  with  all  possible  em- 
phasis a  statement  which  I  have  made 
many  times  before,  and  which  a  prolonged 
investigation  of  postwar  emigration  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Balkans  has  continued  to 
confirm:  The  tremendous  movement  of 
Dtoplc  from  Europe  to  America  which  is  in 
progress  and  the  even  more  tremendous 
one  which  is  in  prospect  is  purely,  simply 
and  solely  an  economic  movement.  It  is  a 
movement  that,  must  not  be  misrepresented 
by  sentimentalists  and  near-Americans  as 
being  a  movement  of  oppressed  people  in 
search  of  religious  or  any  other  freedom.  It 
must  not  be  misrepresented  as  a  senti- 
mental journey  to  long-lost  and  passion- 
ately missed  relatives.  It  is  a  movement 
to  a  better  job;  a  movement  from  the  worst 
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The  Bed  Cedar  Shinqle- 


Is  made  from  the  Red  Cedar — -a  wonderful 
wood  native  to  the  forests  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  British  Columbia.  It  contains  a  nat- 
ural preservative  oil,  defies  rot  and  decay,  and 
is  repellant  to  insect  life. 

It  is  a  cleanly,  fragrant  wood,  an  ideal  cover- 
ing, remarkably  adapted  for  exterior  building 
— pliable,  everlasting,  architecturally  beautiful. 
Red  Cedar  Shingles  are  warm  in  winter,  cool 
in  summer.  Snow  melts  slowly  on  a  Cedar 
Shingle  roof,  proving  that  heat  cannot  pene- 
trate this  remarkable  insulating  wood.  In- 
versely, the  Red  Cedar  Shingle  roof  protects 
from  the  sun's  heat;  tests  prove  that  animals 
are  comfortable  under  it  in  hot  weather. 

Why  They  Are  Economical 

When  making  your  building  plans,  ask  your 
architect  or  contractor  to  figure  out  for  you 
a  comparison  of  the  cost  between  16,  18,  and 
24-inch  Red  Cedar  Shingles  for  the  side  walls, 
with  cost  of  any  other  standard  building  mate- 
rial. He  will  tell  you  that  Red  Cedar  Shingles 
are  the  most  economical  of  all,  both  in  first 
cost  and  up-keep. 

They  Resist  Heat  and  Cold 

Heating  engineers  have  determined  that  a 
standard  wood  frame  constructed  house,  cov- 
ered on  side  walls  and  roof  with  5  to  2  and 
thicker  Red  Cedar  Shingles,  can  be  heated  for 
6  percent  less  than  8-inch  brck  walls  with 
lath  and  plaster;  for  14  percent  less  than  18- 
inch  hollow  tile  construction,  plastered  on  both 
sides,  and  for  47  per  cent  less  than  a  building 
constructed  of  plain  concrete-,  plastered  on  one 
side. 

No  Paint  Nor  Upkeep  Required 

Red  Cedar  Shingles  require  no  paint -  quite 
a  saving  in  initial  cost  and  upkeep.  They  may 
be  stained  in  a  varied  range  of  tones  and  colors 


for  architectural  effect;  all  are  easily  applied 
and  permanently  retained  by  the  Cedar  Shingle 
at  far  less  cost  than  painting.  Staining  does 
not  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  grain  of  the 
cedar  wood. 

How  to  Lay  Shingles 

The  correct,  most  economical  weather  expos- 
ure for  the  three  lengths  of  Association  In- 
spected Shingles  is  as  follows: 

16-INCH  GRADES: 

For  roof,  lay  5  in.  to  weather. 

For  side  walls,  lay  7l/2  in.  to  weather. 
18-INCH  GRADES: 

For  roof,  lay        in.  to  weather. 

For  side  walls,  lay  8'/2  in.  to  weather. 
24-INCH  GRADES: 

For  roof,  lay  7l/2  in.  to  weather. 

For  side  walls,  lay  1 1 1/2  m-  to  weather. 
These  can  be  laid  in  a  variety  of  pleasing  pat- 
terns— molded  courses,  overlap,  thatched,  and 
many  others.    Use  good  nails. 

The  Rite-Grade  Trade-Mark 

The  Rite-Grade  trade-mark  is  a  co-operative 
inspection  mark,  the  property  of  over  one  hun- 
dred associated  mills,  manufacturing  more  than 
3V2  million  squares  annually.  The  Rite-Grade 
mark  on  a  bundle  means  that  the  shingles  are 
produced  by  a  member  of  our  Association, 
from  first-class  cedar  trees,  and  are  guaranteed 
by  official  inspection  to  be  up  to  grade  as  to 
thickness,  grain,  grade,  selection,  uniform  size, 
and  covering  capacity. 

Our  $25,000  Guarantee  Bond 

Every  bundle  of  Rite-Grade  Red  Cedar  Shin- 
gles is  sold  conditionally  as  to  covering  capac- 
ity and  grade.  A  $25,000  indemnity  bond 
guarantees  the  covering  capacity  of  every  bun- 
dle (25  square  feet)  when  laid  according  to 
directions  on  each  bundle. 


zNpitures  Imperishable  (  hrterintj 

SHINGLES 

Shingle  Branch,  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, or  The  Shingle  Agency  of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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The  Business  Side  of  Hinges 

THE  executive  sits  alone  with  his  work  and  his  thoughts.  A 
thousand  others  in  the  same  building  work  in  like  manner 
—each  unconscious  of  the  other.  Distance  is  made  a  matter 
of  desire — determined  by  open  or  closed  doors.  Adjoining 
offices  and  business  neighbors  are  as  near  or  as  far  as  conven- 
ience demands. 

Doors  make  your  office  your  stronghold  or  a  forum  for  busi- 
ness discussion.   And  hinges  make  doors  possible. 

In  the  Anti-Friction  Butt,  McKinney  offers  a  hinge  that 
lends  both  beauty  and  durability.  These  butts  vanquish  noise 
and  serve  without  a  murmur.  Every  day  on  millions  of  doors 
—in  office  buildings  and  homes — they  prove  their  worth  by 
work  effectively  done  in  silence. 

Other  McKinney  Hinges  have  been  designed  with  equal 
thought  for  the  task  to  be  performed.  From  the  smallest  to 
the  largest  they  combine  true  craftsmanship  with  the  best  in 
hinge  service.  For  more  than  fifty  years  the  name  McKinney 
has  marked  advancement  in  hinge  design  and  usefulness. 

Among  the  latest  McKinney  developments  are  complete 
hardware  sets  for  garage  doors.  These  garage  sets  are  re- 
markable in  that  they  are  packed  complete  in  one  box — no 
odds  and  ends  to  buy  afterward.  The  designs  cover  all  styles 
of  doors,  including  the  swinging,  sliding-folding  and  "around- 
the-corner"  types.  Garage  doors  hung  with  these  sets  are  easy 
to  operate  and  offer  greater  protection»yet  simplify  construc- 
tion and  lower  building  costs.  An  illustrated  booklet  on  these 
sets  and  one  on  hinge  selection  will  be  forwarded  upon  request. 

MCKINNEY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh 

Western  Office,  Wrigley  Building,  Chicago.  Export  Representation 

McKINNEY 

Hindes  and  Butts 

Also  manufacturers  of  garage  and  farm  building 
door-hardware,  furniture  hardware  and  McKinney  One-Man  Trucks 
These  McKinney  One-Man  Trucks  eliminate  the  need  of  extra  helpers  and  cut  trucking  costs  in  half. 


of  economic  conditions  to  the  best  of 
economic  conditions;  a  movement  of  peo- 
ple from  the  lowest  social  and  economic 
layer  of  Europe  to  a  country  where  Eu- 
ropean standards  of  living  are  a  menace  to 
workmen,  health  and  institutions.  Since 
this  emigration  is  what  it  is  our  lawmakers 
not  only  have  every  right  in  the  world  to 
control  it  in  every  respect  and  to  cut  it 
down  to  the  irreducible  minimum,  but  they 
also  owe  it  to  their  country  and  to  their 
people  to  see  that  it  is  controlled  and  cut 
down. 

Next  to  Dantzic,  the  nearest  port  of 
embarkation  for  emigrants  from  Poland  is 
the  watery  Dutch  city  of  Rotterdam,  the 
residents  of  which  seem  to  spend  at  least 
one-third  of  their  lives  standing  beside 
canals  and  waiting  for  drawbridges  to  be 
lowered.  I  walked  into  the  Rotterdam 
consulate  in  January  and  found  the  consul 
general,  Mr.  George  E.  Anderson,  dictating 
telegrams  of  warning  to  other  consulates 
along  the  coast,  telling  them  of  the  large 
numbers  of  emigrants  with  fraudulent  pass- 
ports who  were  attempting  to  embark  for 
America.  I  asked  him  whether  I  could 
quote  him. 

"You  certainly  can,"  said  Mr.  Ander- 
son, "if  anything  that  I  say  can  help  to 
convince  the  people  in  America  that  the 
continuation  of  the  present  immigration  is 
a  very  bad  thing  for  the  country  and  a  very 
bad  thing  for  the  American  people." 

Mr.  Anderson's  Striking  Testimony 

This  attitude  is  typical  of  United  States 
government  officials  all  over  Europe.  One 
year  ago  they  would  no  more  have  thought 
of  talking  for  publication  on  the  subject  of 
emigration  than  they  would  have  thought 
of  sipping  a  prussic-acid  cocktail  before 
luncheon.  To-day,  realizing  the  perils  of 
unrestricted  immigration  and  the  emer- 
gency which  confronts  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  it,  they  are  ignoring  the  con- 
ventions which  have  always  kept  their 
mouths  closed. 

Mr.  Anderson  stated  that  an  average  of 
twenty-five  hundred  emigrants  left  Rotter- 
dam each  week  for  America,  and  that  there 
were  twenty-five  hundred  of  them  in  bar- 
racks in  Rotterdam  at  all  times.  Prac- 
tically all  of  them,  he  said,  came  from 
Poland. 

"Their  sanitary  condition,"  he  said,  "is 
frightful;  for  most  of  them  are  covered 
with  lice  and  other  vermin,  which,  in  view 
of  the  typhus  situation  in  Poland  and 
Russia,  makes  them  an  immediate  menace 
to  the  health  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  all  potential  carriers  of  smallpox,  which 
is  now  raging  in  Poland;  and  a  great  many 
of  them  may  be  cholera  carriers  as  well." 

The  European  newspapers,  as  this  article 
is  being  written,  contain  accounts  of  an 
outbreak  of  typhus  in  America  and  of  the 
excitement  with  which  the  outbreak  has 
been  received.  The  State  Department  of 
the  United  States,  the  legislators  of  the 
United  States  and  the  health  officials  of 
the  United  States  have  been  warned  re- 
peatedly during  the  past  year  by  American 
observers  in  Europe  that  exactly  this  thing 
would  happen. 

Solemn  Warnings  Unheeded 

A  State  Department  report  dated  April  6, 
1920,  was  sent  to  legislators  who  were  con- 
templating new  immigration  measures,  and 
this  report  stated  bluntly:  "Ninety-five 
per  cent  of  those  desirous  of  leaving  Poland 
are  of  the  very  lowest  classes  of  the  country 
and  are  considered  to  be  thoroughly  unde- 
sirable. Many  of  them  have  trachoma  and 
other  quarantinable  diseases  and  come  from 
typhus-infected  areas.  They  are  filthy  and 
ignorant,  and  the  majority  are  verminous. 
Persons  who  come  in  contact  with  these 
prospective  emigrants  are  obliged,  owing 
to  their  insanitary  condition,  to  take  the 
greatest  precautions  to  avoid  contamina- 
tion. The  strictest  quarantine  regulations 
should  be  observed  for  emigrants  from 
Poland." 

A  report  of  April  tenth  stated:  "Out- 
break of  cholera  this  spring  and  summer 
anticipated.  Typhus  situation  is  a  men- 
ace to  travel." 

A  report  of  May  fifteeenth  stated: 
"Typhus  conditions  have  shown  little,  if 
any,  improvement.  Some  organizations 
interested  in  sending  certain  classes  of 
Polish  citizens  to  the  United  States  are 
objecting  to  quarantine  restrictions,  and 
are  endeavoring  to  avoid  these  regulations 
through  transshipment  through  other  coun- 
tries." 


A  report  of  May  seventeenth  stated: 
"The  increase  of  emigration  from  Poland 
raises  two  important  questions  for  the 
United  States — first,  public  health;  and 
second,  public  safety.  Many  Bolshevik 
sympathizers  in  Poland.  It  is  difficult 
through  visa  control  to  keep  out  the  unde- 
sirables." 

And  so  on,  in  reports  through  the  months 
of  June,  July  and  October.  In  spite  of 
these  warnings,  which  have  grown  stronger 
and  stronger  as  the  months  went  by  and 
our  representatives  in  Europe  realized  that 
no  action  was  being  taken,  nothing  was 
done  until  typhus  cases  actually  began  to 
break  out  in  New  York.  Some  people  can't 
realize  the  existence  of  an  emergency  until 
a  high-explosive  shell  lands  on  their  front 
porch. 

As  this  article  was  being  written,  Eu- 
ropean newspapers  were  printing  dis- 
patches from  the  United  States  declaring 
that  the  Senate  looked  with  favor  on  a  bill 
which  would  limit  immigration  from  any 
country  during  one  year  to  3  per  cent  of 
the  nationals  of  that  country  already  here. 
Just  now  the  cable  reports  that  this  bill, 
after  passing,  was  killed  by  President  Wil- 
son with  a  pocket  veto. 

Any  measure  whatever  that  will  cut 
down  the  present  immigration  to  the 
United  States  is  good.  If,  however,  a  bill 
failed  to  stop  immigrants  from  rushing  to 
our  cities  and  sinking  into  the  slums  it 
wouldn't  be  anywhere  near  good  enough. 
America  is  so  overstocked  with  immigrants 
that  she  cannot  afford  to  take  more  except 
on  her  own  terms.  She  cannot  afford  to  take 
anybody  who  doesn't  come  to  fill  certain 
specific  needs.  If  America  needs  twenty- 
five  thousand  farmers,  and  if  Europe  has 
twenty-five  thousand  men  of  the  right  sort 
who  are  farmers  and  who  wish  to  come  to 
America  to  fill  farmers'  jobs,  all  is  well.  But 
if  Europe  wishes  to  send  us  twenty-five  thou- 
sand farmers  who  intend  to  go  to  the  slums 
of  our  large  cities  and  wait  for  something 
to  turn  up,  all  is  wrong.  If  there  are  four 
million  Italians  in  America,  America  can- 
not afford  to  take  in  two  hundred  thousand 
more  Italians  every  year  if  they  sink  into 
the  slums. 

A  Call  for  Brains,  Not  Yardsticks 

In  order  to  solve  the  immigration  prob- 
lem in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  fair  to  Americans  and  the  United 
States,  our  legislators  must  solve  it  with 
brains  and  not  with  a  yardstick.  It  must 
be  made  a  matter  of  worth,  and  not  a 
matter  of  bulk.  Immigrants  must  be  se- 
lected at  the  source  and  must  be  judged  as 
regards  their  value  to  America;  they  can- 
not be  scooped  up  in  bushel  baskets  and 
dumped  into  America  without  further  se- 
lective measures — unless  America  wishes 
its  immigration  to  be  as  dangerous  in  the 
future  as  it  is  to-day.  A  3  per  cent 
would  make  a  change  in  the  number  of 
immigrants  that  we  are  getting,  but  no 
great  change  in  their  quality  or  usefulness 
or  desirability. 

Consul  General  Anderson  informed  me 
that  the  number  cf  emigrants  sailing  from 
Rotterdam  would  be  greatly  increased  if 
additional  steamship  accommodations  were 
provided. 

"All  of  the  lines,"  he  told  me  early  in 
1921,  "are  preparing  for  greatly  increased 
emigrant  business.  Ir  the  spring  they  are 
going  to  tap  new  districts  for  passengers. 
They  are  preparing  additional  emigrant 
hotel,  barrack  and  quarantine-station  fa- 
cilities. These  preparations  are  based  on 
urgent  messages  from  their  agents  in  all 
countries. 

"As  soon  as  Germany  and  Austria  are 
opened  for  emigration  the  present  flood  will 
be  greatly  increased.  When  Russia  is  opened, 
then  will  come  the  deluge.  The  people  who 
are  coming  are  the  lowest  type  of  human- 
ity that  Europe  can  send.  America  has  got 
to  keep  them  out  or  suffer  bitterly  in  the 
future." 

Americans  in  Europe  are  warning  their 
country  against  the  class  of  people  that  are 
pouring  into  it,  just  as  they  warned  it  that 
typhus  would  break  out  if  a  strict  quaran- 
tine was  not  imposed.  They  know  the 
situation,  and  every  word  of  their  warnings 
is  true. 

The  warnings  can  never  be  made  strong 
enough,  because  of  the  gravity  of  the  sit- 
uation and  the  limitations  of  the  English 
language. 

If  no  emergency  exists  for  America  in 
respect  of  immigration,  the  America  that 
exists  to-day  is  vastly  different  from  the  j 
America  of  ten  years  ago. 
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Twenty  Years  of  Knowing  How 


IN  April  of  this  year  The  White  Company  enters  its  third  decade  of 
motor  transportation.  During  these  twenty  years  of  automotive  devel- 
opment the  bulk  of  production  has  centered  in  fewer  and  fewer  hands. 

It  means  something  to  have  survived  as  a  builder  of  motor  transpor- 
tation throughout  this  period.  It  means  more  to  have  attained  by  far 
the  largest  output  in  the  high  grade  truck  field,  and  to  have  the 
product  establish  a  record  of  performance  accepted  everywhere  as 
standard.  It  is  not  difficult  nor  unusual  to 'gain  a  temporary  place  in 
motor  transportation.  It  is  quite  a  different  matter- 
Trucks  grow  steadily  year  by  year, 
and  in  several  instances  represent 
individual  investments  of  more  than 
$1,000,000— 

To  develop  an  organization  with 
forty  factory  branches  and  with  deal- 
ers all  over  the  world. 

/  1 1  1  / 

These  results  are  due  to  a  policy 
which  has  never  compromised  sound 
design  to  meet  a  popular  fad;  never 
taken  advantage  of  inflated  price  con- 
ditions; never  lessened  quality  to 
meet  competition;  never  departed 
from  the  idea  of  building  a  truck 
that  will  do  the  most  work  for  the 
least  money. 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY  '  Cleveland 


To  build  such  long  life  into  trucks 
that  earlier  models  are  still  deliver- 
ing a  full  day's  work  after  having 
run  100,000,  200,000,  300,000  miles 
and  more — 

To  build  such  dependability  into 
trucks  that  the  members  of  an  entire 
Reserve  Corps,  driving  2500  Whites 
to  the  rescue  of  Verdun,  were  awarded 
the  Croix  de  Guerre — 

To  build  such  economy  into  trucks 
that  the  White  has  become  the  back- 
bone of  more  than  4700  fleets  com- 
prising over  47,000  units— 

To  deliver  such  continuous  satis- 
faction that  these  fleets  of  White 
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Since  stockings  have  become 
a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
dress  of  the  day  Phoenix 
has  advanced  in  sales  until 
it  is  now  the  best  selling  line 
of  hosiery  in  all  the  marts 
of  trade.  The  reason  must 
lie  in  the  sturdiness  of  the 
Phoenix  fabric  and  the 
tenacity  of  the  Phoenix  style 
—which  is  safe  insurance  of 
long  mileage  at  low  cost,  for 
all  the  family  Thrift  stands 
secure  in  Phoenix  stockings. 


PHOENIX 


HOSIERY 
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der  which  the  vocalist  works  is  not  un- 
rstood,  and  no  one  who  has  not  faced 
critical  audience  and  tried  to  perform 
me  feat  taxing  every  physical  and  emo- 
mal  resource  can  have  any  notion.  The 
ere  matter  of  stage  fright  may  give 
me  insight.  It  is  a  fact  that  this  corn- 
on  failing  of  the  adolescent  and  amateur 
licts  some  of  the  oldest  artists.  Veteran 
vas  and  tenors,  with  twenty  years  of 
hievement  behind  them,  have  told  me 
at  they  never  come  upon  the  stage  with- 
t  feeling  panic.  Many  careers  have  been 
•ecked  through  inability  to  master  this 
ght.  And  everyone  knows  that  a  singer 
ually  begins  an  opera  in  ordinary  voice 
d  strained  attitudes,  warming  up  as  the 
rformance  proceeds  and  the  stage  terror 
ars  away.  Most  singers  warm  up  in 
eir  dressing  rooms  before  coming  on  in  an 
ort  to  get  over  the  shock.  Edwin  Booth, 
refer  to  the  speaking  drama,  confessed 
at  his  knees  trembled  at  every  first  en- 
ance  till  the  end  of  his  career. 
How  great  a  misfortune  excessive  timid- 
r  or  proneness  to  panic  can  be  is  to  be 
en  from  several  instances.  A  season  or 
o  ago  Mr.  Gallo  engaged  a  young  woman 
iger  at  the  close  of  his  tour  in  May.  As 
e  was  not  fully  prepared,  he  provided  her 
ith  money  for  further  coaching  and  teach- 
g.  When  September  came  and  the  first 
>eras  were  sung  the  young  woman  was 
iec!.  She  had  looks,  education,  dramatic 
>ility,  personality — all  the  requisites  of 
e  singer.  In  private  or  at  an  audition  she 
splayed  voice  enough  to  make  her  pro- 
ssional  judges  enthusiastic.  But  she  col- 
psed  utterly  when  she  faced  her  audience, 
er  throat  contracted  and  she  was  unable 
bring  out  her  voice.  Many  attempts 
ere  made  to  cure  her  of  her  nervous  dis- 
der,  but  all  in  vain.  She  was  as  useless  as 
e  gun-shy  retriever  to  the  huntsman. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  Milton  Aborn,  the 
:teran  operatic  manager,  discovered  a 
uck  driver  with  a  fine  barytone  voice, 
he  boy  was  unschooled.  Aborn  paid  to 
ive  him  educated  from  the  ground  up — 
red  tutors,  music  teachers,  coaches  and 
entors  in  behavior,  provided  his  charge 
ith  money  for  his  living  and  constantly 
atched  and  advised  him.  At  various 
iditions  the  find  sang  divinely.  He  was 
tiled  another  Sammarco,  perhaps  a  Titta 
uffo  or  Stracciari.  Then  came  his  d£but. 
he  moment  he  stepped  before  an  audience 
i  reverted  to  type  and  sang  with  every 
jssible  ignorant  fault.  Every  effort  to 
.ve  the  man  failed  and  he  eventually  went 
ick  to  his  truck. 

A  Stage-Struck  Tenor 

On  another  occasion  a  new  tenor  appear- 
g  in  Brooklyn  for  his  debmt  was  so  fright- 
led  by  his  first  few  minutes  on  the  stage 
iat  he  fled  from  the  theater  during  the  in- 
•rmisaion  and  could  not  be  found.  He  was 
(Tsuaded  to  try  again  at  a  later  perform- 
nce,  and  made  a  second  attempt  to  bolt, 
hereafter  the  doors  leading  from  the  stage 
ere  locked  and  the  tenor's  clothing  hidden 
i  soon  as  he  took  the  stage.  Even  then  he 
ied  to  bribe  the  doorkeeper  to  release  him 
>  that  he  might  flee  in  costume. 
Perhaps  the  absurdest  of  all  such  hap- 
f-nings  was  witnessed  in  Montreal  some 
masons  back  when  a  tenor  exploded  in  the 
ddst  of  a  performance  of  Aida.  He  had 
een  singing  well  enough  till  he  came  to  the 
file  scene,  where  the  tenor  must  encom- 
ass  several  high  notes.  He  cracked  the 
rst  of  these  and  hesitated  slightly.  After 
few  phrases  he  ruined  the  second  and  was 
•en  to  fidget  and  show  distress.  Finally  he 
ot  to  the  third  and  broke  that  in  most 
ismal  fashion. 

The  tenor  stopped  short,  tore  off  his 
elrnet,  threw  it  to  the  stage  and  stalked 
ff  in  a  deathly  pallor,  exclaiming  loudly, 
Good  God,  I  can't  sing  any  more!" 

No  amount  of  persuasion  could  move  him 
ack  before  that  audience,  and  the  bary- 
>ne  had  to  step  in  and  finish  the  tenor's 
•ene,  to  the  amusement  of  the  assemblage. 

Storms  of  temperament  play  their  wild- 
it  furies  about  the  troubled  head  of  the 
npresario,  and  the  tales  of  this  official's 
oes  form  a  great  part  of  the  corpus  of 
peratic  legend.  The  manager  must  be 
cjual  to  all  the  vagaries  of  his  stars.  He 
iust  be  something  of  a  temperamental 
:orm  cloud  himself,  and  he  must  yet  be  an 
nperturbable  controller  of  rebellious  hu- 
lan  beings.  The  devices  he  is  forced  to 


use  are  frequently  too  deep  for  laughter  or 
tears. 

An  impresario  of  my  acquaintance  was 
troubled  all  of  last  autumn  by  the  com- 
plaints of  one  of  his  chief  sopranos.  This 
lady  is  no  longer  in  her  first  youth,  and 
suffers  somewhat  from  the  natural  results 
of  ample  feeding.  It  happens  that  over- 
plumpness  is  a  problem  to  prima  donnas  in 
a  most  practical  and  telling  sense.  The 
gentlemen  on  the  newspapers  who  pick  out 
the  photographs  of  opera  singers  to  be  used 
in  their  estimable  pages  are  not  educated 
up  to  the  sense  of  beauty  prevailing  at  the 
Golden  Horn.  The  result  is  that  they  select 
from  the  helpless  press  agent's  portfolio 
only  the  pictures  of  svelte  and  decorative 
young  singers  and  disdain  the  heavyweight 
tone  artists,  whatever  their  gifts.  Thus  the 
lady  in  question  was  more  or  less  con- 
stantly agitated  because  more  pictures  and 
feature  stories  were  being  accorded  other 
song  birds.  She  protested  and  threatened 
and  raved.  The  impresario  tried  to  explain 
and  still  be  diplomatic.  It  was  obviously 
impossible  to  tell  so  lofty  a  lady  that  she 
was  fat,  so  his  success  with  her  was  not 
notable.  He  was  forced  to  wait  for  an 
opportunity. 

The  Impresario's  Victory 

It  happened  that  the  troupe  was  singing 
in  a  Canadian  city.  The  impresario  arrived 
on  Monday  to  join  his  company,  which  had 
sung  in  the  city  in  question  on  the  preced- 
ing Friday  and  Saturday.  He  had  hardly 
reached  the  theater  when  the  bulky  prima 
donna  came  down  on  him  with  bitter  lam- 
entations. 

"  Not  a  line  about  me  in  the  Sunday  pa- 
pers again,  and  all  of  the  others  boosted  to 
the  skies,"  she  began.  "I  think  you  and 
your  press  agent  are  trying  to  kill  my 
career.  My  friends  even  notice  it.  Look  at 
that  stack  of  letters!  My  friends  write 
that  the  Sunday  papers  are  full  of  everyone 
but  me.  They  wonder  what's  wrong  with 
me.  They  think  I'm  a  failure,  a  has-been. 
Not  a  line  about  me  in  all  those  columns 
in  the  Sunday  papers!" 

The  singer  began  to  wring  her  hands  and 
pound  up  and  down  her  dressing  room  in 
angry  agitation. 

"Did  you  look  at  the  Sunday  papers 
yourself,  my  dear?"  asked  the  manager 
softly. 

"Of  course  I  did!" 

"And  you  saw  you  were  discriminated 
against?" 

" I  certainly  was !  I  always  am!" 

"And  your  friends  wrote  you  about  the 
Sunday  papers?" 

"That's  what  I  said!" 

"And  what  they  said  about  the  Sunday 
papers  is  true,  isn't  it?  You  saw  it  your- 
self?" 

"Good  Lord,  how  many  times  do  I  have 
to  repeat  it?  Yes!" 

The  impresario  laughed  satanically. 

"I'm  sorry,  my  dear  lady,"  he  began — 
"sorry  for  you  and  your  friends.  Don't 
you  know  there  are  no  Sunday  papers  pub- 
lished in  this  city?" 

This  particular  soprano  had  no  more 
complaints  to  make  for  months.  But  the 
opera  director  is  not  always  so  lightly  vic- 
torious. 

A  dozen  years  ago,  when  the  late  Oscar 
Hammers  toll]  was  at  the  height  of  his 
career  at  the  Manhattan  in  New  York,  he 
was  struck  one  day  with  the  brilliant  idea  of 
relieving  the  overworked  Mary  Garden  of  a 
role  or  two.  She  was  then  rehearsing  for 
the  premiere  of  Strauss'  Salome,  and  this 
demanding  opera  so  consumed  her  energies 
that  she  was  not  appearing  often  enough  to 
satisfy  her  enthusiasts.  A  number  of  re- 
quests had  come  in  for  added  performances 
of  Thais. 

One  morning  Hammerstein  heard  that 
Lina  Cavalieri  was  in  town  and  he  deter- 
mined with  his  usual  abrupt  energy  to  hire 
her.  She  was  summoned  from  her  hotel 
and  contracted  to  sing  several  roles,  includ- 
ing Thais.  Hammerst.ein's  only  intention 
was  to  give  his  public  what  it  wanted  and 
relieve  the  pressure  on  Miss  Garden.  But 
he  was  counting  without  his  prima  donna. 

Miss  Garden,  when  she  heard  of  the  plan, 
determined  that  she  would  not  share  her 
French  roles  with  another  diva.  She  had 
created  the  operas  in  this  country  and 
wanted  to  retain  them  as  part  of  her  perma- 
nent domain.  She  calmly  told  Hammer- 
stein that  if  another  singer  were  given  her 


re  you  sure  you  set 


THERE  are  hard  and  fast  rules  governing 
the  setting  of  the  table— certain  forms 
that  have  been  sanctioned  by  authorities. 
Every  variance  from  these  approved  meth- 
ods is  positively  incorrect  and  cannot  be 
overlooked  by  capable  hostesses. 

Are  you  sure  that  your  most  critical  guest  cannot 
find  flaws  in  your  table  settings? 

How  many  knives  and  forks  may  be  laid  at  each 
cover?  What  is  the  proper  place  for  the  oyster 
fork?  Should  the  butter  spreader  be  laid  across  the 
bread  and  butter  plate  or  on  the  table?  When  should 
you  use  the  Russian,  the  English  or  Mixed  service? 
And  the  host  of  other  important  details.  Are  you 
confident  that  the  little  customs  you  practice  are  in 
accordance  with  modern  convention  and  smartness? 

To  aid  the  hostess  in  moments  of  perplexity  and  to 
give  her  assurance  on  all  occasions,  Winnifred  Kales, 
a  recognized  authority  on  social  matters,  has  written 
the  Wallace  Hostess  Book.  In  diagrams,  profuse 
illustrations  and  detailed  explanations  this  invaluable 
book  tells  just  what  every  woman  needs  to  know  in 
entertaining.  Sent  postpaid  for  50  cents.  Address: 
Hostess  Department,  Hox  No.  4. 

The  Choice  of  the  Perfect  Hostess 

WALLACE  SILVER,  in  either  Sterling  or  Plate, 
has  long  been  a  favorite  among  discriminating 
hostesses.  The  designs  possess  the  charm  of  individ- 
uality and  quality.  The  Athena,  with  its  graceful  lines 
and  classic  Grecian  motif,  is  a  Criterion  of  the  high 
standard  of  Wallace  craftsmanship.  The  Athena  is 
offered  in  flatware  and  hollow  ware,  including  tea  and 
coffee  sets,  dishes,  trays,  vases,  and  other  pieces  to 
match. 


R.Wallace  8  SONS  Mfg. Co 
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YOU  often  notice  people  wearing  bifocals, 
but  you  never  notice  them  wearing 
KRYPTOKS;  yet  KRYPTOKS  are  the  most 
popular  of  all  bifocals. 

The  explanation  of  this  seemingly  contradictory 
statement  is  that  KRYPTOKS  are  the  only  invisible 
bifocals.  All  others  have  a  conspicuous  line, 
seam  or  hump  across  their  lenses,  while 
KRYPTOK  lenses  are  exactly  like  single  vision 
glasses. 

The  comfort  and  convenience  of  KRYPTOKS  are 
all  that  can  be  given  by  having  both  near  and 
far  vision  in  one  pair  of  glasses.  And  in  appear- 
ance, which  is  equally  important,  KRYPTOKS  are 
absolutely  clear,  smooth  and  even.  They  are 
good  looking.  They  do  not  make  you  appear 
older.  KRYPTOK  Company,  Inc.,  sole  owners  of 
the  fused  bifocal  patents,  1017  Old  South  Build- 
ing, Boston,  Mass. 

ITRYPTOTf 

THE  INVISIBLE  BIFOCALS 


r61es  she  would  refuse  to  go  ahead  with  the 
Salome  and  leave  his  company.  Finally  a 
new  contract  was  made  in  which  it  was 
provided  that  she  alone  should  sing  the  roles 
in  question.  Cavalieri  appeared,  but  in 
other  parts. 

There  was  much  clamor  about  this  inci- 
dent in  the  newspapers.  So  far  as  I  know 
the  facts  have  not  been  set  forth  heretofore. 

All  this  may  strike  some  as  a  piece  of 
temperament.  The  fact  is  that  Miss  Gar- 
den had  some  reason  to  regard  herself  as  a 
regnant  figure  in  French  opera  and  entitled 
to  hold  her  sway  here  as  the  American  crea- 
tress of  a  number  of  French  roles.  She  felt 
justified  in  excluding  another  singer  from  a 
share  in  her  triumph,  which  was  that  of 
Gallic  opera  in  New  York.  Time  has  shown 
that  she  was  abundantly  wise,  since  her 
reign  in  her  own  realm  has  continued  with- 
out interruption  and  her  art  has  assumed 
the  proportions  of  tradition. 

To-day  Mary  Garden  is  probably  suffer- 
ing from  a  somewhat  altered  light  on  the 
subject  of  such  differences,  since  she  has 
herself  become  an  impresaria. 

One  of  the  classic  stories  of  temperament 
clashes  has  to  do  with  a  first  performance 
of  Salome  in  a  Western  capital.  The  city 
had  been  worked  up  to  excitement  about  the 
opera,  and  there  was  a  large  picked  gather- 
ing at  hand  for  the  dress  rehearsal.  There 
were  eighty  musicians  in  the  pit  and  a  small 
army  of  singers  and  chorus  people  back 
stage.  Suddenly  there  was  a  commotion. 
One  of  the  trombonists  had  failed  to  ap- 
pear. The  conductor  threw  down  his  baton 
in  a  rage.  It  was  impossible  to  play  Strauss 
without  the  right  number  of  trombones. 
The  impresario  sought  in  vain  to  find  an- 
other slide-horn  player.  There  was  none 
who  knew  the  music.  He  pleaded  with  the 
conductor,  but  to  no  avail.  The  man  sim- 
ply laid  down  his  staff  and  went  away, 
leaving  the  assemblage  of  critics  and  dis- 
tinguished citizens  to  rot. 

The  impresario  naturally  made  life  a  bit 
interesting  for  the  conductor  thereafter, 
but  the  musician  had  his  revenge  by  circu- 
lating a  tale  calculated  to  strike  at  the 
manager's  technical  ignorance  of  music. 

"He  went  down  to  one  of  the  other 
trombonists,"  says  the  conductor,  "gave 
him  a  cigar,  patted  him  on  the  back  and 
whispered  confidentially,  'Help  me  out  a 
little.  We're  short  a  trombone,  so  you  play 
twice  as  loud.'" 

John  Stetson's  Cornetist 

This  is,  of  course,  a  variant  of  the  yarn 
told  of  the  late  John  Stetson,  the  celebrated 
manager  of  the  Globe  Theater  in  Boston. 
At  the  premiere  of  The  Mikado,  which 
Stetson  staged  in  Boston  thirty-odd  years 
ago,  the  manager  chanced  to  look  into  the 
orchestra  pit,  where  he  saw  a  cornetist 
with  his  horn  on  his  knee  idly  twisting  his 
mustache. 

"Why  don't  you  play?"  demanded  the 
manager,  stepping  into  the  orchestra  in- 
closure. 

"I  have  thirty  bars'  rest,"  said  the  cor- 
netist. 

"You  play!"  commanded  Stetson.  "I 
don't  pay  you  to  rest." 

In  all  opera  companies,  from  the  Metro- 
politan to  the  pathetic  fly-by-night  organi- 
zations which  troupe  it  through  the  saddest 
tank  routes  of  all  outcast  lands,  there  is 
always  the  clash  of  authority  to  contend 
with.  Every  department  of  opera  has  its 
head  or  minor  tyrant.  There  are  the  con- 
ductor, the  star,  the  chief  male  or  female 
singers,  the  stage  director,  the  concert  mas- 
ter, the  chorus  master,  the  ballet  master, 
the  orchestra  manager  and  others,  always 
likely  to  lock  horns.  Occasionally  the  com- 
poser is  at  hand  himself  to  make  things 
more  difficult.  The  impresario  is,  of  course, 
the  court  of  last  appeal,  but  he  conducts  a 
most  agonized  Sanhedrin  at  times. 

Ordinarily  when  an  opera  is  produced 
and  the  chief  singers  are  put  through  their 
rehearsals  it  is  the  custom  to  let  them  give 
such  interpretations  to  the  music  as  they 
see  fit,  so  long  as  their  vagaries  do  not  pass 
to  the  realm  of  the  erroneous  or  absurd. 
Thus  if  a  prima  donna  fails  to  sing  exactly 
on  key  or  pitch,  if  she  puts  into  her  per- 
formance something  which  the  author  may 
not  have  intended,  the  conductor  says 
nothing.  He  may  not  approve,  but  unless 
the  singer  makes  an  actual  mistake  he  does 
not  intervene.  But  there  are  conductors 
and  conductors. 

One  of  the  great  opera  leaders  had  a 
rather  stormy  experience  several  years  ago 
largely  because  the  stars  insisted  on  their 
usual  privileges  and  the  leader,  as  a  maestro 


with  a  world-wide  reputation,  held  that  hi 
was  to  be  considered,  and  not  they.  Then 
is  the  story  of  his  clash  with  a  star  whicl 
throws  light  on  the  complex. 

At  a  rehearsal  the  leader  took  the  tempi 
of  a  fortissimo  passage  a  little  too  slowly  t< 
suit  the  singer's  ideas.  She  stopped  singir.j 
and  walked  to  the  footlights. 

"Pardon  me,  maestro,"  she  is  reported  t( 
have  said,  "but  I  have  always  sung  thi: 
so."  She  hummed  the  passage. 

"  Pardon  me,  madame, "  bowed  the  leader 
"but  I  always  conduct  it  so."  And  he  wen' 
over  the  score. 

The  singer  was  not  used  to  such  treat 
ment. 

"  Don't  forget  that  I  am  the  star  in  thi 
performance,"  she  said,  according  to  th< 
common  story. 

The  leader  laid  down  his  baton  wit! 
dignity. 

"My  dear  madame,"  he  said  icily,  "1 
know  only  the  stars  in  heaven." 

There  was  a  haughty  silence  between  th< 
two  for  a  year. 

In  another  troupe  a  soprano  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  cold,  and  asked  the  conductor  tc 
make  some  cuts  in  Carmen.  He  refused 
The  singer  went  on,  but  when  she  came  tc 
the  point  where  she  had  indicated  the  de- 
sired cut  she  simply  stopped  singing,  leav- 
ing the  orchestra  to  play  alone.  The 
conductor  also  stopped,  and  there  was  a 
hurried  running  together  of  the  contestants 
and  the  impresario.  It  happened  that  the 
soprano's  husband  was  manager  of  the  or- 
chestra, and  he  supported  his  wife.  Both 
sides  were  obdurate.  Finally  the  leadei 
laid  down  his  baton  and  left  the  theater 
Another  conductor  had  to  finish  the  per- 
formance. This  is,  to  be  sure,  an  unusual 
happening.  In  all  such  matters  the  con- 
ductor is  supposed  to  possess  absolute 
powers. 

The  Ways  of  Sopranos 

Jealousies  and  intrigues  among  opera 
people  are  certainly  the  subject  of  the  old- 
est tales  which  have  leaked  from  the  song 
houses  of  all  countries  to  the  public  eye  and 
ear.  In  a  business  where  so  much  depends 
upon  the  whims  of  audiences,  where  careers 
are  made  or  marred  by  apparent  trifles, 
where  a  complimentary  or  scathing  notice 
in  the  newspapers  may  be  the  elevation  of 
one  singer  and  the  damnation  of  another, 
where  the  whole  future  of  a  man  or  woman 
may  turn  upon  a  chance  to  sing  at  the  right 
hour,  under  fortunate  auspices,  where  an 
opportunity  to  shine  is  of  far-reaching 
material  importance  and  where  there  are 
thousands  of  the  ambitious  and  only  a  few 
dozen  openings  for  them,  it  is  certainly  not 
strange  that  bitter  and  absurd  jealousies 
are  common  and  that  there  is  the  constant 
fierce  play  of  plot  and  counterplot.  Every 
impresario  spends  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
oiling  these  stormy  waters.  He  isn't  really 
in  his  natural  mood  unless  he  has  half  a 
dozen  such  rivalries  and  animosities  to  ad- 
just. His  common  state  is  that  of  sitting 
on  the  lid  and  wondering  when  some  Jac- 
querie is  going  to  wreck  his  enterprise. 

In  a  company  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  last 
fall  one  soprano  who  feared  she  was  going 
to  be  displaced  by  another,  lately  employed, 
was  careful  to  get  multiple  clippings  of  ail 
unfavorable  criticisms  of  her  rival.  These 
she  sent  to  the  musical  editors  of  papers  in 
cities  where  the  company  was  to  sing 
thereafter.  The  injured  woman  had  a  little 
trick  of  her  own.  She  had  a  number  of 
highly  laudatory  letters  written,  and  sent 
them  out  to  friends  and  acquaintances  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  who  posted 
them,  so  that  a  stream  of  praise  for  this 
singer  came  tumbling  in  upon  the  impre- 
sario. The  chirography  and  stationery  had 
been  considered  and  were  various,  but  the 
singer  had  forgotten  that  persistent  tricks 
of  phrasing  might  also  betray  her  little 
cabal.  The  manager  was  amused  until  his 
mail  got  to  be  cumbersome.  Then  he 
blandly  told  the  lady  that  he  would  prefer 
to  have  her  write  him  directly. 

In  the  popular  stories  the  soprano  is 
always  jealous  of  another  soprano,  the 
tenor  of  a  tenor,  the  bass  of  a  singer  in  his 
own  register.  But  in  reality  there  is  no 
such  limitation  upon  the  thing.  Singers 
are  envious  of  any  artist  who  may  dominate 
a  performance,  and  so — it  seems  to  them— 
rob  them  of  success  and  kudos  that  ought 
to  be  theirs.  Thus  in  La  Gioconda,  Ponchi- 
elli's  one  enduring  work,  the  minor  con- 
tralto role  of  Laura  may  be  made  to  rank 
the  performance,  rousing  the  ire  not  only  of 
the  main  alto  singer,  who  plays  La  Cieca, 

(Continued  on  Page  101) 
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Electric  Power — Builder  of  Community  Life 


■v  V  V" 


II KE  giant  hives  filled  with  the  sound  of  bees,  the 
turbines  at  the  electric  station  hum  the  song  of 
tremendous  power.  Unseen,  the  spinning  blades 
drive  the  great  dynamos,  converting  energy  into  electric 
light,  heat  and  motion,  driving  the  heavy  wheels  of  in- 
dustry; lighting  office  buildings,  far-off  suburban  cottages 
and  miles  of  streets;  furnishing  the  motive  power  to  trans- 
port millions. 

So  the  electric  light  and  power  company  fulfills  its 
function  in  the  community  life,  helps  build  efficient,  profit- 
able industrial  enterprise,  lightens  the  work  within  the 
home,  makes  safe  our  streets  and  gay  our  evening's  pleasure. 
So  this  great  utility  enables  cities  to  grow,  builds  them 
prosperous,  efficient.  And  so,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity, you,  yourself,  owe  a  duty  of  interest  and  good-will 
toward  this  great  factor  in  your  life. 

At  these  plants  the  engineers  who  build  and  tend  the 
source  of  power  maintain  a  service  freely  extended  to  those 
who  would  avail  themselves  of  the  economy  and  efficiency 
of  electricity.  As  qualified  technicians,  these  men,  as  well 
as  the  local  architects,  electrical  engineers  and 
contractors,  can  aid  you  in  solving  your  in- 
dustrial problems  of  power  cos)  and  efficiency, 
insure  economical   installations  to  relieve  the 


burdens  of  heavy  work  within  your  home,  assure  the 
modern  lighting  of  every  room.  That  you  may  profit 
by  the  utility  and  convenience  to  be  obtained  in  the 
highest  type  of  installations,  avail  yourself  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  these  men.  Give  careful  consideration  both  to 
workmanship  and  materials,  comparing  each  part  to  the 
highest  standard  of  quality  and  dependability  obtain- 
able. Habirshaw  wire  and  cable,  for  example,  the  standard 
of  quality  throughout  the  electrical  industry  since  its 
inception  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  can  safely  be  used 
as  a  gauge  by  which  to  measure  every  item  required. 

This  high  quality  of  Habirshaw  products  is  continuously 
held  up  to  meet  and  to  surpass  the  requirements  of  a 
technical  staff  working  in  chemical,  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical laboratories.  A  modern,  efficient  manufacturing 
organization  produces  this  standard  transmission  medium 
with  all  the  economies  resulting  from  volume  production. 
Monthly  the  Habirshaw  Electric  Cable  Company  sends  out 
millions  of  feet  of  conductors  through  the  nation-wide 
merchandising  and  warehousing  system  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company.  Thus  through  these  two 
great  institutions  Habirshaw  products  arc  made 
continuously  available  in  every  active  market 
of  t  he  I  hiked  States. 


Habirshaw  wire  Manufactured  by 

llabirtkaw  BltCtrlt  tail*  Co. 
laoofporatod 
Yonkers,  New  York 


HABIRSHAW 

"Proven  by  the  test  of  time" 

Insulated  Wire  &  Cable 

Plus  Western  Electric  Company  's  Service 


I  l.ibirsli.iw  Wire  I  >ist  libutril  by 
Wtsttm  t/fc/tk  Company 

laoorponud 
OHiii's  in  All  I'rim  ipal  Cities 
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Model  Forty  Seven 


When  we  released  the  new  Oldsmobile 
Eight  for  its  first  exhibit  at  the  New 
York  and  Chicago  shows,  we  felt  that 
a  new  achievement  in  multi-cylinder 
values  had  been  accomplished. 

The  admiration  and  desire  that  accom' 
panied  its  appearance  simply  confirmed 
our  own  belief  and  enthusiasm. 

Naturally  there  was  eager  speculation 
as  to  price — for  we  had  not  as  yet 
made  public  the  price  on  this  model. 

That  comparisons  were  usually  made 
with  two  or  three  other  productions 
in  the  higher  price  range  will  sound 
extravagant  only  to  those  who  have 
not  actually  seen  and  examined  this 
new  Oldsmobile  creation. 

For  these  people  saw,  as  you  will  see, 
a  modish,  compact  car  with  all  the 
grace  of  form  and  beauty  of  finish  that 
only  fine  cars  can  offer. 


And  yet  this  distinction  of  appearance 
does  not  begin  to  equal  the  pleasant 
surprise  you  will  experience  in  its 
power  and  the  dependability  and 
economy  of  its  performance. 

It  is  an  achievement  made  possible 
only  through  the  combined  experience, 
judgment  and  resources  of  the  great 
Oldsmobile  organisation. 

Practically  an  entire  new  group  of 
buildings  and  $2,000,000  in  specially 
designed  machinery  were  added  to  the 
already  immense  plants  of  Oldsmobile 
to  attain  the  precision  required  for  its 
superior  quality  and  the  volume  essen- 
tial  to  its  low'cost  production. 

Its  performance,  its  appearance  and  its 
astounding  price  of  $1695  are  so  sensa' 
tional  that  you  must  actually  ride  in  the 
car  and  drive  it  to  measure  in  full  the 
value  that  this  new  Oldsmobile  has  set 
for  medium'sizie,  high-powered  design. 


OLDS   MOTOR  WORKS 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN  OSHAWA,  ONTARIO 


TOURING  and 
ROADSTER 

H695 


Prices 
F.  0  B.  Lansing 

War  Tax  Additional 


COUPE  and 
SEDAN 

*2395 
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(Continued  from  Page  98) 

mt  of  the  soprano  Gioconda  herself.  And 
he  men  in  the  cast  may  resent  it  as  flu- 
mtly. 

Tenors  are  not  infrequently  violently 
ealous  of  barytones,  though  the  tenor  has 
he  tradition  and  the  popular  taste — to  my 
nind  a  very  bad  taste — on  his  side.  One 
evening  when  I  was  hearing  a  new  bary- 
one  in  Rigoletto  the  word  went  around 
hat  here  was  a  sensational  discovery,  and 
;o  it  proved.  A  few  days  later  the  same 
nan  was  billed  to  appear  in  Pagliacci  oppo- 
;ite  a  famous  tenor.  The  audience  was 
vaiting  for  the  new  star,  and  cheered  his 
•ersion  of  the  prologue  so  sustainedly  that 
le  was  forced — nothing  loath,  to  be  sure — 

0  sing  his  I  Am  the  Prologue  three  times, 
rhe  tenor  was  so  out  of  humor  that  he  sang 
>adly.  After  the  performance  he  rushed 
nadly  to  the  office  of  the  manager  and 
houted  vague  complaints.  The  impre- 
ario  received  him  a  little  coolly;  so  the 
enor  charged  off  in  another  direction,  got 
he  critics  together  and  gave  them  a  long 
orry  plaint  to  the  effect  that  the  manager 
lad  hired  a  claque  to  whoop  it  up  for  the 
iew  barytone  and  to  kill  the  reputation  of 
dmself .  The  next  day  the  two  singers  were 
>oth  at  it  in  the  newspapers.  For  four 
nonths  they  sang  opposite  each  other  with 
nurder  in  their  hearts.  Then  at  last  the 
nanager  got  them  together  and  the  whole 
hing  was  drowned  in  a  glass  of  forbidden 
Jragnano. 

The  stage  manager,  though  he  need  have 
nd  can  have  no  professional  jealousy  of 
ingers,  often  enough  satisfies  spites  against 
hem.  He  is  particularly  vital  to  the  suc- 
ess  of  the  singer  in  the  matter  of  proper 
urtains  when  the  applause  begins.  If  he 
ails  to  raise  the  curtain  and  let  the  singer 
•ut  at  the  psychological  moment  when  the 
udience  feels  its  enthusiasm  the  stage 
nanager  is  likely  to  kill  the  plaudits  and 
uin  the  singer's  triumph.  Many  a  singer 
/ho  has  attracted  the  displeasure  of  the 
tage  czar  has  felt  his  power.  When  the 
ritical  moment  comes  he  manages  to  get 
he  ropes  tangled  or  he  throws  on  the  house 
ghts  by  what  he  terms  a  mistake.  Once 
he  lights  are  up  in  the  auditorium  the 
rowd  is  likely  to  conclude  that  the  singer 
/ill  not  take  any  curtain  calls.  The  clap- 
dng  dies  away.  The  performance,  perhaps 
he  singer's  great  opportunity,  is  in  ruins. 

One  corps  de  ballet  was  in  charge  of  a 
eacher  of  stage  dancing,  while  the  prima 
allerina  was  a  young  woman  not  of  his 
eaching.  He  wanted  to  displace  her  with 
ne  of  his  own  pupils  if  possible,  so  he  had 
is  girls  clog  up  the  entrance  as  the  chief 
ancer  came  on  and  crowd  her  on  the 
tage  to  ruin  her  interpretations.  The 
allerina  promptly  knocked  down  a  pair  of 
iris  who  stood  in  her  way  as  she  came  on 
nd  kicked  two  or  three  more  out  of  the 
tage  center  as  she  spun  in  her  dance. 
Vhen  she  came  off  she  collapsed  with  rage 
nd  emotion  and  had  to  be  borne  to  her 
ressing  room. 

The  Long,  Rough  Road 

Beyond  the  shimmer  and  glamour  of 
pera,  above  and  beneath  all  the  jealousies 
nd  clashes,  all  the  failures  and  triumphs, 

1  a  solid  presence  of  drudgery,  striving, 
earning.  The  way  to  lyric  success  is  not 
hort  or  easy,  and  it  is  well  for  the  count- 
•ss  thousands  of  ambitious  young  singers 
i  this  country  to  pay  some  heed  to  this 
latter. 

Let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of  estimating 
he  minimum  of  time, labor  and  sacrifice  re- 
uired,  that  a  young  man  or  woman  has 
cached  New  York  with  a  sound  prelim- 
iary  musical  education  and  a  genuinely 
ood  voice.  Let  it  also  be  pretended  that 
he  singer  has — which  is  seldom  the  case  — 
nough  money  resources  to  provide  food 
nd  clothing  and  further  instruction. 

At  the  very  least  such  a  singer  will  have 
ne  or  two  years  of  vocal  training  to  do 
nder  metropolitan  instructors.  If  prog- 
ess  is  very  rapid  the  budding  vocalist  may 
hen  be  ready  to  go  to  Europe.  There  he 
r  she  must  begin  the  study  of  languages 
rst  of  all,  for  French,  Italian  and  German 
re  necessary  to  the  singer  who  wants 

rounded  operatic  career.  The  aspirant 
lust  then  have  advanced  voice  lessons  and 
raining  for  the  stage.  Finally  he  or  she 
lust  have  coaching  in  various  roles  and-- 
eginning  the  new  ascent— a  chance  to 
ppear  in  them. 

If  the  singer  is  really  brilliant  he  or  she 
lay  be  ready  for  a  minor  d6but  at  the  end 
f  two  or  three  years,  which  means  four 
r  five  years  of  expensive  and  demanding 


preparation,  counting  the  time  spent  in 
New  York.  Behind  this  are  the  years  — 
four  or  five,  let  us  say — devoted  to  the 
fundamental  musical  training.  Even  then 
the  singer  has  no  repertoire,  for  the  artist 
can  number  on  his  or  her  list  no  role  in 
which  he  or  she  has  not  sung  in  public.  In 
other  words,  stage  experience  must  now 
be  got  in  minor  companies.  Then  we  are 
ready  for  a  debut  in  good  company.  Prob- 
ably ten  or  twelve  years  will  have  elapsed 
between  this  happy  event  and  the  date 
of  the  singer's  first  setting  out  upon  the 
operatic  tides.  The  artist  will  have  reached 
the  late  twenties,  if  no  more.  Still  the  en- 
tire issue  will  remain  to  be  met. 

If  by  good  fortune  and  gracious  gift 
there  is  a  foreign  success  the  singer  has  still 
to  face  the  dragon  in  America — and  it  is 
no  tractable  chimera.  The  guardian  at  the 
portal  of  opera  is  many  headed.  Mere 
talent  in  the  new  singer  is  not  enough  to 
overcome  it.  Courage  and  perseverance 
and  good  luck  and  perhaps  influence  are 
necessary. 

The  subject  of  the  discovery  of  new  sing- 
ers and  the  procurement  of  audience  in 
this  country  will  be  treated  at  some  length 
in  a  later  article.  It  is  enough  here  to  hint 
at  the  obstacles  which  block  the  defile  for 
the  new  artir:t  and  shut  him  off  from  the 
realization  of  his  ambition.  The  great 
number  of  singers  as  against  the  paucity  of 
opportunities  comes  first.  The  influx  of 
foreign  artists  with  wide  experience  and 
fine  abilities  is  a  second.  The  fewness  of- 
opera  companies  is  a  third.  The  prejudice 
against  American  singers  is  a  fourth,  but 
one  that  has  less  force  now  than  ever. 
Finally  there  are  such  bars  as  the  jealousy 
of  older  singers,  naturally  keen  to  defend 
the  fort  against  newcomers,  the  heart- 
breaking waits  and  delays  and,  finally,  a 
certain  venality  which  exists  among  opera 
people  as  in  others. 

No  Chance  for  Mediocrities 

The  great  supported  companies  take  the 
attitude  that  they  are  doing  all  they  can 
for  new  singers,  and  especially  for  gifted 
Americans.  Their  heads  say  that  oppor- 
tunity is  continually  knocking  and  that  the 
chance  of  the  singer  is  good.  They  do  not 
wish  to  discourage  our  singers  in  any  way, 
lest  their  words  be  distorted  and  their  mo- 
tives misunderstood. 

Mr.  Fortune  Gallo,  on  the  other  hand, 
takes  a  more  skeptical  view  of  the  matter 
and  is  free  to  say  what  he  thinks. 

"The  trouble  here  is,  as  you  say,  the 
lack  of  opportunity.  If  a  really  wonderful 
singer  comes  forward  it  is  likely  the  path 
will  not  be  hard  for  him  or  her.  The 
phenomenon  usually  gets  there  with  only 
small  sacrifices.  But  it  is  the  great  num- 
ber of  good  but  not  remarkable  singers  that 
suffer.  I  can  think  of  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  of  fair  ability.  They  could  be  used 
if  there  were  room  for  them.  They  have 
spent  years  in  study  and  training.  They 
haunt  my  auditions.  I  truly  grieve  for 
them,  but  what  can  I  do? 

"There  are  many  other  singers  who  have 
really  high-rate  abilities,  but  they  have  had 
no  experience  and  no  repertoires.  I  cannot 
use  them,  for  my  singers  must  be  versatile 
and  able  to  sing  a  number  of  operas,  and  a 
chance  for  them  with  the  big  supported 
companies  is  out  of  the  question.  You  can- 
not put  unreputed  singers  before  a  seven- 
dollar  public.  So  they  hang  about  the 
doors  of  opera  houses  and  the  offices  of 
managers  and  the  studios  of  teachers. 
They  grow  older  and  poorer,  and  there  is  no 
hope  for  them.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  picture, 
but  it  is  a  true  one.  Our  people  should 
know  about  this  side  of  the  life." 

But  let  us  say  that  an  ambitious  Amer- 
ican girl,  after  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  study 
and  work,  after  large  outlays  and  the  sac- 
rifice of  her  youth  and  her  normal  social 
prospects,  arrives  at  twenty-eight  or  thirty 
at  the  blissful  goal  of  acceptance  by  the 
Metropolitan.  Save  in  a  few  historic  ex- 
ceptions she  does  not  enter  this  great  house 
of  music  as  a  star.  She  gets  a  contract  at 
quite  modest  returns  to  sing  a  number  of 
minor  roles,  and  she  may  have  to  take  a 
certain  number  of  her  contracted  appear- 
ances in  concert. 

There  is  no  sudden  flight  to  honor  and 
fame,  save  again  in  the  most  extraordinary 
cases.  Like  the  clerk  or  the  man  in  the 
business  office,  this  girl  begins  her  sordid, 
heartbreaking  wait  for  death  or  other  dis- 
aster to  come  to  those  placed  above  her  and 
to  make  room  for  herself.  She  chafes  and 
rages.  She  knows  that  she  can  do  this  or 
that  better  than  the  pursy  veterans  who 


HPHE  very  fact  that  Notaseme  Hosiery  holds  its  ankle- 
■*■  hugging  smartness  and  lustrous  smoothness  so  long, 
is  proof  of  Notaseme  durability.  Durability  that  is  the 
result  of  the  Notaseme  process,  which  puts  a  four- ply  re- 
serve strength  into  heel  and  toe.  At  all  good  shops  — silk, 
lisle,  and  mercerized.  Try  Style  601  Notaseme,  for  men. 
NOTASEME  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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"It's  a 
WDC" 


The  pipe  that's 
smoked  by  nearly 
every  man  you 
know. 

WM.  DEMUTH  8c  CO. 
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cants 

( J  and  up 


stand  in  her  way.  She  sees  her  youth  slip- 
ping down  the  toboggan.  Finally  one  of 
the  chief  singers  of  her  voice  is  taken  ill  and 
the  girl  gets  her  chance. 

The  new  singer  is  equal  to  the  occasion. 
She  sings  splendidly — really  quite  as  well 
as  the  more  celebrated  vocalist  whose  place 
she  occupies.  The  critics  say  so  with  ac- 
cord. Her  public  is  more  than  satisfied. 
But  has  the  singer  really  accomplished  any- 
thing? Probably  not.  Unless  she  makes 
a  genuine  sensation  she  is  little  better  off 
than  before.  She  may  get  a  bit  more 
money  and  a  contract  calling  for  a  few 
more  performances.  She  may  be  allowed 
more  liberty  for  concertizing.  But  she  is 
still  far  from  the  goal  of  the  young  aspirer. 
Chances  are  she  will  go  on  for  years  with 
only  slow  advance  and  without  much 
chance  of  glory.  Worse  still,  she  has  no 
chance  to  enlarge  her  repertoire.  As  a 
general  thing,  she  has  a  few  set  parts  in  a 
few  fixed  operas.  She  seldom  gets  to  sing 
a  principal  role.  When  a  new  opera  is 
shown  to  the  world  one  of  the  old  stars  is 
used.  The  occasion  is  too  fine  for  lesser 
singers. 

This  is,  to  be  sure,  not  a  charge  against 
the  Metropolitan.  What  is  Mr.  Gatti- 
Casazza  or  any  other  impresario  to  do 
when  he  has  half  a  hundred  high-priced 
vocalists  on  his  books  and  a  public  that 
knows  far  more  about  names  and  press  no- 
tices than  about  voices  or  music?  The 
problem  of  the  New  York  company  is 
almost  as  difficult  for  the  Chicago  organiza- 
tion, and  it  influences  the  conduct  of  all 
others  everywhere. 

Many  young  men  and  women  have  the 
notion  that  the  singer's  life  is  an  altogether 
restful  and  blissful  one.  Two  or  three  hours 
on  the  stage  in  fine  costumes,  before  enthu- 
siastic audiences,  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
fun  and  luxury;  that's  the  popular  idea. 
The  fact  is  otherwise.  Caruso,  a  man  who 
has  reached  the  last  height  and  is  in  a  posi- 
tion, if  any  man  is,  to  rest  on  his  oars  and 
dictate  terms,  works  indefatigably  prac- 
tically every  day.  He  employs  a  coach  by 
the  year,  though,  I  believe,  he  terms  this 
useful  assistant  an  accompanist.  He  is 
always  practicing.  He  adds  new  roles  to 
his  repertoire.  Thus  he  prepared  himself 
for  La  Juive  and  made  a  fine  appearance  as 
Eleazar  just  before  his  recent  dangerous 
illness.  Caruso  never  misses  a  rehearsal, 
and  at  the  Metropolitan  he  bears  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  most  conscientious 
worker  on  the  lists.  This  indefatigable 
energy  explains  his  ascent. 

De  Reszke's  Good  Nature 

No  one  who  knows  Mary  Garden  fails  to 
note  first  of  all  her  great  energy  and  con- 
stant preoccupation  with  her  business  in 
life.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out 
the  individual  bright  stars.  The  fact  is  that 
every  opera  singer  must  practice  and  work 
constantly,  add  roles,  review  old  work, 
keep  the  voice  at  its  top  efficiency.  There 
is  no  stasis  in  opera  singing,  as  there  is  none 
in  business  or  in  life  as  a  whole.  One  must 
advance  or  retrograde.  The  singer  must 
have  the  courage  and  energy  to  go  forward 
at  all  times,  and  he  or  she  needs  constant 
coaching,  for  the  ear  of  the  vocalist  does 
not  hear  his  or  her  own  voice  correctly. 
The  singer  falls  into  mannerisms,  faults, 
flaws,  inaccurate  pitch  and  all  sorts  of  vices. 
Persistent  coaching  and  untiring  work  are 
the  only  antiseptics  for  this  contagious 
trouble. 

Jean  de  Reszke,  the  greatest  tenor  of  the 
last  generation,  may  be  cited  to-day  as 
an  illustration  of  the  wonderful  powers  of 
hard,  intelligent  work  and  restless  desire 
to  do  better.  The  report  came  the  other 
day  that  De  Reszke,  now  in  his  sixty-ninth 
year,  had  just  made  a  number  of  phono- 
graph records  showing  his  voice  in  much  of 
its  original  beauty.  He  has,  to  be  sure,  no 
longer  the  reserves  of  force  necessary  for 
an  opera  appearance,  but  his  voice  is  still 
intact. 

An  interesting  reminiscence  of  De 
Reszke  showing  the  attitude  of  the  genuine 
artist  is  told  by  Doctor  Muck,  the  Boston 
symphonic  leader  of  other  years.  Inci- 
dentally it  reminds  of  the  tonsorial  pair  of 
German  conductors,  one  of  whom  was  for- 
ever cutting  portions  from  one  of  Wagner's 
operas,  while  the  other,  who  conducted 
alternately  with  the  first,  as  consistently 
replaced  the  excised  portions.  The  first  was 
referred  to  as  Herr  Cutter  and  the  latter  as 
Herr  Restorer,  and  the  barber-shop  witti- 
cism long  outlived  its  butts. 

Doctor  Muck  relates  that  when  the  late 
Maurice  Grau  was  giving  German  opera  in 


London  he— Muck — was  called  to  conduct. 
They  were  to  do  Die  Meistersinger,  in 
which  De  Reszke  had  already  appeared  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  singing  the  work 
in  Italian,  French  or  German  quite  as  de- 
sired. The  singer  had  always  used  a  text 
with  cuts  made  by  Mancinelli  at  the  Metro- 
politan. Anton  Seidl  had  continued  the 
Mancinelli  tradition  without  question. 
But  when  Muck  came  to  the  last  act  he  dis- 
covered that  the  cuts  had  made  the  quintet 
scene  quite  unintelligible.  He  declared  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  a 
vandal  performance.  He  sent  for  Lady  de 
Gray  and  informed  her  of  his  resolve. 

"But  you  must,"  she  said.  "Mr.  de 
Reszke  doesn't  know  it  in  any  other  ver- 
sion, and  there  is  only  a  week  left." 

But  Muck  insisted  on  his  point,  and  word 
was  carried  to  the  tenor,  who  was  quite  as 
stubborn,  and  haughtily  refused  to  con- 
sider the  new  project.  Overnight  things 
were  in  a  muddle,  but  early  the  next  morn- 
ing a  messenger  got  Muck  out  of  bed  with  a 
request  to  call  on  De  Reszke  at  once.  The 
conductor  went.  De  Reszke  received  him 
with  profuse  enthusiasm. 

"I  must  apologize,"  said  the  tenor. 
"After  I  sent  you  that  stupid  message  I 
took  down  the  full  score  and  I've  been  at 
work  on  it  all  night.'  No  sleep — no.  It's 
a  horribly  inartistic  thing  I've  been  doing 
all  these  years.  I  didn't  know.  We'll 
change  that.  Can  you  give  me  a  rehearsal 
right  now?" 

Caruso  in  Latin  America 

So  they  went  to  work,  and  so  De  Reszka 
sang  his  Walter  correctly,  and  Muck  ever 
after  retained  a  lofty  impression  of  the 
singer.  Here  was  the  type  of  man  of  whom 
many  still  say  that  not  to  have  heard  his 
Lohengrin,  Faust  and  Romeo  is  not  to  have 
heard  these  roles  at  all. 

So  the  man  or  woman  who  wishes  to 
reach  the  heights  in  opera  must  work- 
work  constantly  and  uncomplainingly  from 
youth  to  old  age;  work  not  eight  hours  a 
day,  but  twenty-four  when  the  occasion 
demands.  He  or  she  never  ceases  to  learn 
or  to  search  for  more  knowledge.  The  goal 
in  art  is  never  approached. 

But  the  rewards  of  the  really  eminent  are 
large.  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  must  receive 
eighteen  hundred  dollars  or  two  thousand 
dollars  a  performance.  Miss  Mary  Garden 
often  commanded  more,  and  her  recent 
elevation  to  the  leadership  of  the  Chicago 
company  makes  it  vain  to  speculate  upon 
her  income.  Nellie  Melba  got  three  thou- 
sand dollars  an  appearance  her  last  year 
with  Hammerstein,  and  Adelina  Patti  got 
five  thousand  dollars  a  night  in  opera 
and  concert.  She  once  even  charged  the 
late  James  Morrissey  six  thousand  dollars 
when  he  engaged  her  to  sing  in  Madison 
Square  Garden. 

Jean  de  Reszke  got  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  or  a  little  more  from  Maurice 
Grau.  It  is  said  there  was  never  anything 
but  a  verbal  agreement  between  this  singer 
and  the  impresario,  and  I  imagine  that 
De  Reszke  got  some  extra  rewards  when 
business  was  good.  Caruso  has  topped  all 
these  figures.  He  received  approximately 
three  thousand  dollars  for  each  singing  at 
the  Metropolitan,  but  he  has  made  other 
organizations  pay  him  very  much  more. 

In  1917  Caruso  went  to  South  America, 
where  he  sang  thirty  opera  performances  in 
the  various  capitals.  The  syndicate  which 
employed  him  paid  six  thousand  six  hun- 
dred sixty-seven  dollars  an  appearance. 
In  the  autumn  of  1918  he  went  to  Mexico 
City,  and  there  exacted  eight  thousand 
dollars  in  gold  for  each  opera.  Last  spring 
he  surpassed  himself  as  a  business  man 
when  he  made  Havana  audiences  pay 
thirty-five  dollars  a  seat  to  hear  him  and 
took  ten  thousand  dollars  a  performance  for 
his  share  of  the  intake. 

I  am  told  there  is  a  question  among  some 
as  to  whether  Caruso  or  John  McCormack 
takes  in  the  more  money  during  a  season. 
Perhaps  no  one  knows,  and  I  am  too  timid 
to  venture  guesses  in  such  matters. 

All  such  singers  add  considerably  to  their 
profits  by  means  of  royalties  from  phono- 
graph records,  and  the  foremost  have  other 
sources  of  revenue;  so  the  best  informed 
outsider  might  make  very  serious  blunders 
in  trying  to  estimate  the  total. 

The  young  singer  cannot  be  blamed  u 
prospects  of  such  magnificence  move  him 
to  a  passionate  pilgrimage  toward  the 
Kaaba  of  golden  song. 

Editor's  Note— This  is  the  first  of  three  articles 
by  Mr.  Smith.  The  second  will  appear  in  an  early 
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Pots  and  Pans,  Skillets  and  Kettles 


The  Estate  Electric  way  is 
not  only  cleaner  but  better 
cookery,  for  you  cook  by  Time 
and  Temperature  —  no 
guesswork  or  uncertainty. 
See  explanation  below. 


-as  clean  and  shining  when  you  take  them  off 

as  when  you  put  them  on  ! 


Estate  Gas  Range  with  Therm  Estate 
Oven  Heat  Control.  A  range  that  does 
your  cooking  for  you !  Perfectly  controlled 
oven  heat  from  250  to  550  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. 


v  TOTE  particularly,  when  you  cook 
'  with  electricity  you  cook  with  heat 
lone.    There's  no  flame  or  smoke,  no 
>oty  pots  to  scour. 

Aluminum  ware  stays  bright  and  shin- 
ig,  its  newness  not  burned  away.  And 
joking  utensils  are  washed  as  easily  as 
rystal  and  china.  The  "mussy"  part  of 
ishwashing  is  an  annoyance  of  the  past. 

Never  has  kitchen  work  been  so  cleanly, 
•r  foods  so  good  and  so  easily  prepared, 
or  electric  cookery  is  simplified  cookery, 
x>.  Guesswork  is  left  out,  and  you  cook 
y  Time  and  Temperature,  which,  as  culi- 
ary  experts  will  tell  you,  is  the  only  way 
>  be  certain  of  results. 

Better  foods  and  more 
delicious 

There's  an  accurate  mercury  thermom- 
ter  on  the  door  of  every  Estate  Electric 
lange.  It  tells  exactly  how  hot  the  oven  is. 


And  a  cooking  chart,  that  comes  with  the 
range,  tells  at  what  temperatures  and  how 
long  different  foods  must  cook. 

So  you  follow  the  clock  and  the  ther- 
mometer— that's  all.  You  know  to  the  dot 
how  your  cookery  stands,  know  to  the 
second  when  to  take  it  from  the  oven. 
Results  are  certain  and  you  can't  go  wrong ! 
E  very  thing  you  cook  is  done  just  so.  And 
foods  are  better,  more  delicious  and  nutri- 
tious. 

Cool  kitchens  and  summer 
days 

Note,  too,  that  an  Estate  Electric  Range 
will  not  radiate  heat  into  the  kitchen  like 
a  fuel  range.  Heat  is  held  in  the  oven.  And 
we  frequently  demonstrate  this  point  by 
keeping  fresh  flowers  on  top  of  the  oven 
while  baking  bread ! 

Eor  that  reason  we  make  a  special 
model — Combination  coal  and  electricity 


— for  use  in  kitchens  which  have  no  heat. 
It  provides  a  warm  kitchen  in  winter,  and 
a  plentiful  supply  of  hot  water  at  all  times. 

'Phone  your  electric  company 
or  local  dealer 

Ask  for  a  free  demonstration  and  for 
information  about  the  low  rates  being 
made  for  cooking  current.  And  if  your 
kitchen  has  no  heat,  ask  especially  for  the 
combination  model. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  free 
recipe  book 

It's  different  from  any  recipe  book 
you've  ever  seen,  for  it  explains  the  "Time 
and  Temperature  Way."  You'll  find  it  de- 
cidedly useful  whether  you  have  an  electric 
range  or  not.  Send  no  money — merely 
the  coupon.  Note,  too,  the  other  heating 
and  cooking  devices,  illustrated  at  right, 
and  check  the  coupon  for  literature  re- 
garding any  in  which  you  are  interested. 


Estate  Heatrola.  A  small  pipeless  fur- 
nace that  looks  exactly  like  a  phonograph. 
Heats  3  to  6  rooms  as  easily  as  an  ordinary 
stove  heats  one!  The  new-day  way  of 
beating  homes  without  a  basement. 


Estate-  Brilliant,  Beauty  buill  Into  a  coal 

range !  Sky-blue  enameling  top  to  hot  torn  ! 
Brilliant  nickel  trim!  Makes  the  kitchen 
brighter,  happier,  more  cheerful   The  BMMl 

beautiful  range  in  the  world.  Not  a  black 

s|«>t  anywhere.   Sec  ill 


ELECTRIC  MANGES 

IADE  BY  THE  ESTATE  STOVE  COMPANY,  HAMILTON,  OHIO  BUILDERS  SI  NCI  iH4<  OF 
HE  FAMOUS  F.STATES.  A  STOVE,  FURNACE  AND  RANGE  M)l(  EVERY  REQU1RBMEN1 
FOR    COOKING    AND    HEATING    WITH    COAL,    WOOD,    (.AS    AND  ELECTRICITY 


MAIL  THIS  I 
I 


Till?  I-  SI  A  If:  STO\  I?  CO., 
II. mult., ii,  Ohio 

Vnd  me  free  youi  ri  (  ipi    lunik.  "('onkliiK  by  Time  and 

Temperature,"  and  lull  particular!  of  the  itcmH  clucked 

below.     (Check  subject  ill  whic  h  you  arc  interested.) 

ri  Elect  ii<  EUngM  □  Combination    Coal  and 

□  Combination    Coal    ami     □  i;|<-<  t ri.  HcalrrH 
Lin  iin  K.inK'' 


Q  (ian  RanKm 
( 'oal  Riinil" 

Name  

Street  or  R.  V.  D. 

'  > I  \-  and  State 
k.  _  _  _  _  _  . 


Q  Simile  (Ugtltel  IliaP 
I  1  Pipe  t  ui  MOM 
□  Heatrola 
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Not  only  does  The  Hoover  bear  our  guarantee  to  prolong 
the  life  and  beauty  of  all  floor  coverings,  but  it  is  recom- 
mended by  leading  rug  importers,  by  makers  of  fine  carpets, 
and  by  weavers  of  grass  rugs.  The  largest  rug  and  carpet 
merchants  frankly  tell  their  patrons  that  the  use  of  this 
efficient  cleaner  is  essential  to  prevent  wear.  Legions  of 
people  who  have  used  their  Hoovers  for  five,  ten  or  more 
years,  point  proudly  to  the  beauty  of  their  veteran  rugs. 
More  emphatically  than  any  guarantee,  such  facts  as  these 
testify  to  the  ability  of  The  Hoover  repeatedly  to  pay  for  itself, 
by  its  exclusive  process  of  beating  out  nap -wearing,  em- 
bedded grit,  as  it  electrically  sweeps  and  cleans  by  air. 

HO  OVER 

Beats  —  as  it  Sweeps  —  as  it  Cleans. 


The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper.  Company,  North  Canton,  Ohio 

The  oldest  makers  of  elecJric  cleaners 
Also  made  in  Canada,  at  Hamilton,  Ontario 


The  Hoover  lifts  the  rug  from 
floor,  like  this  — gently  beats  out  its 
embedded  grit,  and  so  prolongs  its  life 
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(Continued  from  Page  7) 


essed  them  and  let  them  go.  "If  you 
-an  that,  I'm  terribly  happy.  But  you 
uthern  men  " 

"  Why  do  you  say  that— as  if  you  weren  t 
e  of  us?"  he  asked  her  almost  rudely. 
Mth  a  name  like  yours!" 
"Why,  I  shouldn't— should  I?"  mur- 
lred  Virginia  Carter  Lee.  He  thought 
e  drew  away  from  him  nervously. 
"You're  a  contradiction  in  terms,"  he 
Id  briefly. 

"Well,  I  might  be  all  that  and  nothing 
usual— for  a  woman — mightn't  I?"  she 
juired,  regaining  her  customary  poise. 
"You  might,"  said  Daniel  Culpepper 
imly. 

They  continued  across  the  grass.  Just 
st  the  low  gray-white  bulk  of  the  old 
tel  he  stopped,  caught  by  an  alluring 
ought. 

"Wait  a  bit!  What  time  is  it?  Barely 
le  o'clock;  that's  early.  What  do  you 
\r  if — the  man  who  lives  in  the  same 

ttage  with  me  " 

"Oh,  you  do  live  in  a  cottage,  then?" 
"One  of  the  Seaside  cottages,"  he  re- 
rned  hardily.  "What  I  was  going  to  say 
is,  this  chap  has  a  kind  of  a  car — second- 
nd  roadster,  you  know.  He  lets  me  have 
e  use  of  it  occasionally.  I  happen  to 
ow  he's  out  with  a  crowd  to-night  and 
t  using  the  thing.  Suppose  I  get  it  out 
the  garage  yonder  and  we  go  for  a  little 
le.  Don't  you  think  it'd  be  rather  a 
k?" 

"Question  is— will  he  think  so?" 

"Oh,  he's  a  good  scout.  He  won't  care." 

"Where  could  we  go?" 

"Anywhere  you  like.    Diamond  Head 

>ad;  Pacific  Heights;  up  to  the  Pali.  It's 

wonderful  night." 

She  admitted  with  a  sigh,  "  It  is  a  won- 
rful  night.  And  when  I  think  cf  all  the 
mderful  nights  I've  wasted  since  I  came 

re,  glooming  over  a  book  by  myself  " 

"Come  on!"  said  Daniel  Culpepper 
axingly. 

They  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the 
rage. 

The  secondhand  roadster  of  the  man 
10  shared  Daniel  Culpepper's  cottage 
oved  to  be  a  rather  decent  little  affair, 
v-slung  and  dark  and  comfortably 
shioned.  It  slid  out  into  the  roadway  as 
t  knew  the  hand  on  the  wheel,  and  turned 
a  whispered  request  from  Virginia  Carter 
e  in  the  direction  of  Nuuanu  Valley. 
"Let's  go  part  way  up  to  the  Pali,"  she 
d.  "Not  all  the  way— much  too  far." 
ten  she  settled  back  with  her  eyes  on  the 
id  ahead  and  drew  a  long  breath  of  lazy 
ntentment. 

"Comfy?"  asked  Daniel  Culpepper 
tly. 

"If  you  put  it  to  me  in  that  tone  of 
ice,"  she  assured  him  gravely,  "I  don't 
nd  telling  you  all.  I  am  playing  that 
is  conveyance  belongs  to  me,  that  you 
!  my  faithful  chauffeur  and  have  to  drive 
lerever  I  tell  you  to." 
"Why  can't  I  be  a  faithful  something 
e?"  he  inquired  aggrievedly.  "Lover 
husband  or  something?" 
"Because  I'm  told  they  don't  come  as 
thful  as  chauffeurs,  that's  why!" 
"Very  well.  Then  I'm  playing  that  I  am 
king  in  Babylon— this  is  my  chariot— 
d  you  are  a  Christian  slave." 
"We  don't  have  to  play  anything  at 
—  dowe?— to  make  it  simply  wonderful !" 
"Paradiseenow,"  "said  Daniel  Culpepper. 
They  drove  through  town  and  up 
manu  Valley  to  the  Pali  Road,  where 
eet  lights  left  them  and  fragrant  shad- 
's took  them  in,  as  into  a  world  of  dreams. 
In  the  breast  of  Daniel  Culpepper  Chase 
trange  conflict  was  raging.  No  blinking 
e  fact  that  having  shot  an  arrow  into  the 
•  he  had  quite  unexpectedly  and  almost, 
e  might  say,  with  dismay,  received  it 
fk  again,  point  foremost,  into  his  own 
>ofly  critical  heart.  When-  he  had  looked 
'  a  trifle  of  copy  only  he  was  unmistak- 
ily  experiencing  a  very  definite  personal 
jiotion  having  to  do  with  the  voice,  the 
lioky-lashed  eyes,  the  heavy  pale  hair 
]  a  comparative  stranger.  More  than 
at,  of  a  stranger  whose  story  showed 
iring  inconsistencies,  painfully  suggestive 
deceit. 

"She  never  came  from  Virginia  in  this 
•rid,"  said  Daniel  Culpepper  uneasily  to 
nself. 

Which  self  retorted  instantly:  "Wher- 
?r  she  came  from  there's  something 
out  her  that  gets  you,  isn't  there?  That 


soft  little  chuckle  of  hers!  The  way  her 
eyelashes  curl  back  when  she  looks  up  at 
you !  Her  funny  little  cynicisms  and  soft- 
nesses, like  strawberries  in  champagne." 

"Who  is  she?"  demanded  the  blood  of 
the  Culpeppers  and  Chases  coldly. 

"What  the  devil  difference  does  it 
make,  so  long  as  she's  herself?  "  replied  the 
issue  of  that  blood. 

Nevertheless  a  painful  doubt  persisted. 
She  had  not  questioned  the  ride— with  a 
man  she  had  known  one  evening.  Was  she 
the  sort  of  girl  to  whom  such  rides  were 
everyday  affairs?  After  all,  a  girl  who 
sought  acquaintance  through  the  columns 
of  a  newspaper— her  standards  were  likely 
not  any  too  high.  She  was  probably  laugh- 
ing at  him  in  her  heart,  the  yellow-haired 
witch,  for  being  so  unnecessarily  punc- 
tilious. "Slow,"  she  called  him  to  herself 
perhaps.  She  had  let  him  hold  her  hand 
without  protest.  And  what  a  hand  it  had 
been  to  hold !  Soft  as  rose  petals,  smooth 
as  silk,  warm  and  slim  and  supple  beyond 
analogy,  filled  with  soft  lightnings  to  the 
tips  of  the  daring  fingers. 

From  the  hand  to  the  lips  isn't  far — 
either  physically,  mentally  or  morally. 
Did  it  amuse  her  that  he  halted  by  the  way  ? 

Was  she  what  she  seemed — just  an 
appealingly  lonely  girl,  taking  a  chance,  in 
the  desire  for  ordinary  human  companion- 
ship with  a  man  of  her  own  generation? 
Or  was  she  a  heartless  little  adventuress, 
adrift  in  the  strange,  small  piebald  world  of 
Honolulu,  where  East  and  West  undoubt- 
edly meet,  not  to  speak  of  North,  South 
and  all  other  points  of  the  compass. 

Daniel  Culpepper  Chase  didn't  know. 
But  he  wanted  to— wanted  to  with  an  in- 
creasing flame  and  fervor.  In  the  interests 
of  literature,  of  course.  She  said  at  this 
point  of  his  unsettling  reflections,  "Hadn't 
we  better  turn  back  here?" 

But  she  said  it  half-heartedly,  and  when 
he  insisted  "Oh,  let's  go  on  to  the  top — 
we're  almost  there  now,"  she  made  no 
further  protest. 

Instead  she  began  to  sing  in  a  small,  soft 

Arielish  contralto:  '"Just  a  love  nest  ' 

Mind  if  I  sing,  D.  C?   It  cheers  me  so." 

"I  love  it,"  said  Daniel  Culpepper 
astonishingly  even  to  himself.  They  swung 
around  shadowy  curves  and  between  long 
ghostly  ranks  of  eucalyptus.  The  sound  of 
running  water  went  with  them,  and  many 
small  night  noises  that  made  up  a  de- 
liriously drowsy  whole.  Darkness,  like 
veils  of  black  gauze,  thinning  here  and 
there  to  grayness,  rent  overhead  with  stars, 
blurred  underfoot  by  flying  wheels.  Once 
in  a  while  the  lights  of  another  car  passed 
them,  coming  down,  fingering  around  vague 
corners,  flinging  leaf  and  branch  and  vine 
into  a  sudden  green  sharpness  of  outline, 
next  moment  blotted  out  and  gone. 

The  feel  of  her  slender  shoulder  against 
his  own  troubled  Daniel  Culpepper's  heart- 
beats. Companionable,  merely?  Or  did 
he  dream  a  veiled  allurement?  He  was 
half  ashamed  of  his  doubts,  but  they  per- 
sisted. 

There  was  no  wind  when  the  car  slid 
out  upon  the  level  ground  at  the  top  of 
the  Pali.  Between  black  walls  of  rock 
that  towered  on  either  hand  the  air  hung 
soft  and  cool  and  still,  as  in  an  enchanted 
place.  Far,  far  below,  a  deeper  darkness, 
that  was  cane  fields  and  pineapple  fields 
and  little  sleeping  houses  and  the  sea. 
Somewhere  away  down  there  in  the  maw  of 
night,  a  red-and-ynl  low  flicker  thatspelled  — 
what  did  it  spell?  A  man  and  a  woman 
and  children,  most  likely  — under  some 
weathcrbfaten  little  roof. 

Virginia  Carter  Lee  hummed  her  silly 
little  song  again:  "'Just  a  love  nest,  you 
can  call  home.'" 

There  was  no  other  car  near  them;  for 
all  sight  or  sound  there  was  no  one  awake 
in  the  world  save  themselves.  The  sky 
stretched  an  exquisite  empty  bowl,  purpl'- 
black  above  them,  spattered  with  far  pale 
stars. 

"Isn't  it  beautiful?"  Hiked  Virginia 
Carter  Lee  in  a  hushed,  happy  murmur. 
"Isn't  it,  almost  too  beautiful  to  be  true?" 

"Too  beautiful  to  be  true!"  echoed 
Daniel  Culpepper's  tormented  soul. 

Was  she  the  loneliest  girl  in  the  world? 
Or  was  she  the  sweetest  liar?  He  took 
man's  immemorial  way  of  finding  out;  of 
winnowing  feminine  wheat  from  feminine 
chaff.  He  slipped  his  arm  about  her, 
whereat  his  heart  to  his  deep  disgust- 
began  to  thunder. 


Evinrude  Play- 
grounds No.  3 

Thousand  Islands  in 
the  St.  Lawrence 
River — a  famous  re- 
sort country  where 
scores  of  Evinrudes 
are-  in  use  every 
season. 


Two  Horse  Power 
Automatic  Reverse 
Built-in- Fly  wheel 
Magneto 


Copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 

Penny  a  Mile 

BREEZING  over  the  water  with  a  husky 
little  motor  to  supply  power !  25  to  30 
miles  to  a  gallon  of  gas — no  expensive  repairs — no 
need  for  a  boathouse.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  120,000 
enthusiastic  sport-lovers  swear  by  the  Evinrude  ? 

With  this  sturdy,  compact  power  plant  clamped 
to  any  small  boat  you  own  or 
rent,  you're  through  with  the 
hard  work  of  rowing  or  paddling 
-through  with  blistered  hands  and  a  tired  back. 
A  turn  of  the  flywheel  and  away  you  go  to  distant 
fishing  ground  or  neighboring  summer  resort.  A 
day's  sport  at  a  trifling  cost! 

See  the  Evinrude  at  your  sporting  goods  or  hard- 
ware dealer's.  He  will  tell  you  why  it  costs  only 
$10  a  year.   Or  send  for  catalog. 

EVINRUDE  MOTOR  COMPANY 

407  Evinrude  Building,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

DISTRIBUTORS: 
69  Cortla'ndtSt.,NewYork.N.Y.  440  Market  St  ..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
214  State  Street.  Boston,  Mass.     211  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

EVINRUDE 

DETACHABLE  MOTOR  FOR  WATERCRAFT 
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Lift  Right  Off 


Drop  a  little  "Freezone"  on  a  touchy  corn  or 
callus  for  a  few  nights.  Instantly  it  stops  aching, 
then  shortly  you  lift  it  right  off.  Doesn't  hurt 
a  bit. 

You  can  lift  off  every  hard  corn,  soft  corn, 
corn  between  the  toes,  and  the  "hard-skin" 
calluses  on  bottom  of  feet.  Just  get  a  bottle 
of  "Freezone"  at  any  drug  store,  anywhere. 

Edward  Wesley  and  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Coed  Window 


1  Protects  Against  Damage 

2  Enhances  Property  Value 

3  Lessens  Depreciation 

4  Saves  Money 

BOUNDING  LUMPS  of  coal  will  not 
I  damage  your  house  or  building  if  you  have 
the  Majestic  Coal  Window.  They  cant! 
The  Majestic  provides  absolute  protection 
where,  otherwise,  damage  always  occurs.  The 
ordinary  Jra?ne-and-sash  coal  window  is  an 
eyesore  and  a  continuous  expense  item. 

Your  coal  window  is  a  small  detail  from  the 
standpoint  of  cost.  In  every  other  way  it  is 
a  big  and  mighty  important  detail. 

Don't  fail  to  specify  the  Majestic  Coal  Window  for 
that  new  home  or  building  you  are  planning.  And  don't 
forget,  either,  that  the  Majestic  can  be  easily  installed 
in  houses  already  built.  Made  in  styles  and  sizes  for  all 
houses  and  buildings.  Sold  by  3,000  hardware,  building 
supply  and  lumber  dealers.  Write  for  your  dealer's  name 
and  our  building  specialty  catalog. 

THE  MAJESTIC  COMPANY 

 HUNTINGTON,  INDIANA  

Blimmales 
^  I  his— 


"Now,  if  she  lets  me  kiss  her  "  he 

said  sternly  to  himself. 

Or  was  it  his  ancestors  that  said  it  for 
him?  If  she  let  him  kiss  her — then  off  with 
her  head !  As  the  subject  of  anything  but 
temporary  philandering,  of  course.  He 
had  been  well  brought  up,  you  observe. 

So  he  stooped  his  own  head.  He  whis- 
pered— without  in  the  least  knowing  that 
he  was  going  to  do  so — "Sweetest!" — an 
irresistible  word  to  a  lonely  girl.  And  she 
let  him,  or  he  overcame  her  resistance,  or 
something  of  the  sort — it's  really  only  the 
fact  that  matters — because  in  a  moment 
his  lips  were  on  hers,  and  her  two  hands 
were  tense  against  his  shoulders  and  there 
was  a  new  wild  glory  in  the  night. 

Then  she  thrust  him  away — or  he  came 
to  himself  and  released  her — and  as  he  had 
feared  and  hoped  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that 
she  would  do,  she  smothered  a  sob.  But 
first,  in  order  that  all  the  traditional  rites 
should  be  observed,  she  struck  him  across 
the  cheek.  And  a  good  ladylike  blow  it  was. 

"I  knew  you  were  going  to  do  that,"  she 
said.  "And  I  suppose  I  should  have 
stopped  you.  But  I  kept  hoping — any- 
how, you'll  feel  rotten  enough  when  you 
come  to  think  it  over.  Take  me  home  now. 
This  is  the  end  of  the  show,  Mister 
Pandora!" 

After  which  she  intrenched  herself  in 
platitudes  and  commonplaces  and  refused 
to  come  out,  in  spite  of  his  prettiest  plead- 
ings, until  he  stopped,  at  her  laconic  re- 
quest, before  a  cottage  in  Beachwalk  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  later,  and  opened 
the  door  of  the  car  and  she  got  out. 

"Thanks  for  a  very  delightful  evening," 
she  said  stiffly. 

Then  she  ran  up  the  walk  and  into  the 
house,  and  Daniel  Culpepper  couldn't  very 
well  batter  on  her  ostentatiously  locked 
door,  because  the  occasional  policeman  in 
Beachwalk  is  just  as  fussy  as  any  other 
policeman. 

Oh,  well !  He  went  straight  home,  Daniel 
Culpepper  did,  and  stayed  awake  all  night; 
which  I  hope  reinstates  him  in  your  good 
opinion. 

He  felt,  as  he  had  every  right  to  feel, 
that  he  had,  so  to  speak,  trod  on  a  heart. 
If  she  had  accepted  his  kiss  in  the  spirit  of 
research,  in  which  it  was  partly  offered — 
I  say  partly  because,  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt,  just  at  the  last  moment  he  lost 
his  head  and  kissed  her  for  no  reason  on  the 
dear  green  earth  except  that  he  wanted 
to — if  she  had  accepted  his  kiss  like  the 
ingenuous  adventuress  which  he  more 
than  half  supposed  her  to  be  

But  she  hadn't.  She  had  sobbed.  It 
isn't  every  girl  does  that  nowadays!  And 
her  finger  prints  were  still  on  his  cheek. 
His  own  sister  couldn't  have  done  better. 
He  only  hoped  his  own  sister  would  always 
remember  to  do  as  well. 

A  dear  innocent  little  girl — that's  what 
she  was — this  Virginia  Carter  Lee  person! 
And  he  had  trampled  upon  her  sensibilities 
in  the  most  indecent,  the  most  unforgiv- 
able way.  But  oh,  Apollo — oh,  golden  and 
lyrical  Apollo — how  sweet  and  soft  and  dear 
she  was  to  kiss!  Like  the  girl  one  had 
dreamed  of  kissing! 

She  had  been  so  adorably  pathetic  in  her 
lonesomeness — so  innocently  homesick  for 
a  regular  fellow — and  he,  Daniel  Culpepper 
Chase,  preux  chevalier  of  his  own  imagin- 
ings, had  not  known  how  to  treat  her,  had 
offered  her  the  light  insult  of  a  kiss  which 
wasn't  serious. 

Yes,  by  gad — it  was  serious!  For  him. 
He  couldn't  sleep  for  thinking  of  it.  He 
ached  with  the  memory  of  it.  He  remem- 
bered it  from  every  possible  point  of  view. 
He  imagined  long  conversations,  beginning 
humbly  "If  you'll  only  forgive  me!"  and 
ending  triumphantly  in  a  kind  of  circle — 
with  a  second  kiss,  which  was  to  be  some- 
how the  seal  of  her  forgiveness  for  the  first. 

Nice  sort  of  beasts,  men  were — that  was 
the  sum  of  his  rememberings  and  imagin- 
ings. Not  fit  to  live  in  the  same  world  with 
white  lilies  of  girlhood.  He  thought,  at 
this  point,  of  snowdrops,  white  roses,  frost 
on  a  windowpane,  spray  on  a  cresting 
wave,  pear  blossoms  high  on  a  spring- 
crazy  tree — and  got  up  out  of  bed — one 
blushes  to  relate  it  of  him — and  wrote  some 
of  it  down. 

The  funny  part  of  it  was  that  writing  it 
down  did  not  in  the  least  affect  his  deep 
sincerity  of  feeling.  It  merely  relieved  his 
overburdened  heart.  He  achieved  some 
rather  nice  writing  between  four  and  five, 
having  to  do  mostly  with  the  heartbreaking 
simplicity  of  a  good  girl  as  opposed  to  the 
innate  brutality  of  the  best  of  men— after 
which  he  went  back  to  bed,  and  so  to  sleep. 


He  was  at  his  desk  next  morning,  bi 
tween  eleven  and  twelve,  with  a  green  shac 
over  his  eyes  and  an  unassuaged  shame  i 
his  heart,  when  the  office  boy— George  b 
name,  most  likely— brought  him  a  scribble 
note  from  the  sporting  editor.  Danii 
Culpepper,  in  case  it  hasn't  been  mention* 
before,  was  what  is  known  as  a  colum 
man  on  the  evening  paper.  Which  is  t 
say,  he  perpetrated  daily  paragraphs  an 
bits  of  verse,  some  good,  some  not  so  goo< 
under  the  generous  heading  of  The  Per 
scope. 

The  sporting  editor  was  rather  a  pal  { 
Daniel  Culpepper's— so  the  note  arouse 
no  excitement  in  that  young  man's  breas 
It  said,  when  deciphered:  "D.  C. — there 
a  female  here  who  says  the  Old  Man  proir 
ised  her  a  job  if  she'd  bring  him  in  a  goo 
human-interest  story.  Show  what  sh 
could  do.  She's  here  and  the  Old  Man 
out.  She  tackled  me,  but  I'm  passing  th 
buck  to  you.  I'm  no  literary  gent." 

Brooding  under  his  forbidding  gree 
shade  Daniel  Culpepper  said  coldly,  "Te 
her  to  come  in."  He  spoke  coldly  becau? 
that  was  the  way  he  felt  about  it.  He  wa 
still  excoriating  himself  for  his  shamefi 
blunder  of  the  night  before;  and  he  ha 
not  had  enough  sleep.  Also,  he  wanted 
rime  for  something  and  couldn't  find  ii 
Also,  again,  he  disliked  newspaper  womei 

He  merely  grunted  therefore,  withou 
looking  up,  when  he  heard  a  lighter  footste 
in  the  doorway;  muttered  perfunctoril, 
"Have  a  seat!"  and  stretched  out  a  han 
for  the  manuscript. 

The  female  gave  it  to  him  without  que? 
tion,  neatly  folded,  neatly  typed.  H 
sensed  a  stiffening  in  her  ignored  presenc 
and  was  churlishly  glad  of  it.  He  opene 
the  folded  sheets,  glanced  at  the  first 
The  heading  rose  up  and  smote  hir 
between  the  eyes,  like  a  fist.  It  ran,  i 
cool  clear  capitals,  accurately  spaced: 

THE  LONESOMEST  MAN  IN  TOWN 

Daniel  Culpepper's  heart  missed  a  beat 
missed  several  beats;  but  his  brain  con 
tinued  to  function.  He  slumped  dowi 
lower  than  ever  in  his  comfortable  shabb;, 
chair,  humped  his  shoulders,  jerked  th 
green  shade  lower  yet  over  his  nice  brow; 
eyes,  and  kept  the  hand  with  which  hi 
jerked  it,  clasping  his  chin  by  way  of  per 
haos  further  disguise. 

Then  he  read  what  was  before  him.  1 
was  the  story  of  himself  and  his  adventure 
if  one  cared  to  call  it  such,  with)  Miss  Vir 
ginia  Carter  Lee.  Beginning  with  the  per 
sonal  which  she  had  put  in  the  mornini 
paper — beginning  shamelessly  with  ithi 
very  words  of  that  personal — omittini 
nothing,  save  perhaps  his  name— the  stop 
related  in  nice  detail  his  artistic  answer 
the  meeting  at  the  Young,  the  little  inti 
mate  dinner  at  the  Seaside,  the  confidence 
on  the  Outrigger  bench — all  in  a  way  t> 
make  the  most  callous  reader  of  newspape 
literature  sit  up  and  pay  attention.  Thi 
skit  was  adorably  whimsical.  It  hat 
touches  of  sheer  humanity.  No  one  coul< 
read  it  and  not  feel  for  the  lonesomest  mai 
a  warm  impulse  of  friendship;  a  desire  t< 
ask  him  home  to  dinner  and  offer  him  . 
cigar — feeling  outrageously  satisfied  mean 
time,  that  one  had  a  home  and  cigar.- 
however  domestic,  to  offer. 

It  wasn't  sob  stuff — but  it  had  a  catc! 
in  its  throat. 

"When  I  went  over — with  the  A.  E, 
F. "— she  had  him  say— "I  left  a  job  and;  '< 
girl  in  my  home  town.  When  I  came  back 
after  the  armistice,  one  man  had  the  job - 
another  man  the  girl.    I  came  out  here  ti 
forget  about  it." 

Daniel  Culpepper,  recognizing  the  trag 
edy  of  his  own  invention,  squirmed  be 
tween  pride  and  shame. 

"The  only  school  I  was  ever  sent  off  t< 
was  a  reform  school.  I  wasn't  bad,"  saic 
the  Lonesomest  Man — "just  wild,  tha" 
was  all." 

Every  woman  who  read  it  would  snip 
over  that.  Dog-gone  the  little  liar !  Usinj 
him  for  copy,  was  she?  Stealing  his  yen 
phrases,  calmly  dissecting  his  feelings 
spearing  him  to  the  wall  like  a  beetle  witl 
a  pin  through  its  innards.  That  was  tm 
honor  of  women,  was  it?  That  was  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  petticoated  monsters !  Never- 
so  help  him  all  the  gods  of  the  underworld- 
never  would  Daniel  Culpepper  Chase  put 
faith  in  a  woman  again!  How  he  had 
trusted  her!  How  he  had  listened  to  het 
false,  her  unblushing  fabrications!  How 
sorry  he  had  been  for  her !  How  kind  anc 
brotherly  and  protecting!  And  all  t« 
time  she  was  making  notes  on  a  menta. 

(Continued  on  Page  109) 
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The  battery  built  by  Westinghouse. 
Thousands  of  motorists  bought  it  without 
question.  It  must  be  a  good  battery.  It 
must  have  a  wealth  of  power.  It  must 
excel.  It  does. 

Because  Westinghouse  has  established 
a  record  for  success.  Westinghouse 
achievements  are  known.  The  first  air 
brake  was  a  Westinghouse.  Automatic 
railway  signals  were  Westinghouse.  A 
half  century  of  prominence  in  the  devel- 
opment of  power  and  safety  in  transporta- 
tion made  the  building  of  a  battery  a  logical 
step.  The  Westinghouse  Battery  is  an- 
other Westinghouse  triumph. 


The  Westinghouse  Battery  has  meas- 
ured up  to  expectations.  Motorists  who 
buy  on  faith  have  confidence  justified. 
Technical  examination  of  parts,  principle, 
and  performance  turns  faith  into  fact. 

To  go  with  this  super-battery  Westing- 
house Attention  was  born  — a  new  devel- 
opment in  battery  service.  It  is  for  the 
battery  now  in  your  car—  regardless  of  its 
make.  At  the  Westinghouse  Service  Sta- 
tion you  will  never  be  urged  to  buy  a  new 
battery  until  you  really  need  it.  Westing- 
house Attention  advocates  repairs  as  long 
as  they  are  economical  — the  purchase  of  a 
Westinghouse  only  when  economy  dictates. 


WESTINGHOUSE  UNION   BATTERY  CO.,  Swissvalb,  Pinna.. 


BATTERIES 
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YOU  will  find  it  restful  to  experience  the  benefits  of  Cyclone 
Fence  protection  for  your  home.    You  will  welcome  the 
privacy  afforded  and  you  will  appreciate  the  firm  yet  gentle 
reminder  to  outsiders  that  your  property  rights  must  be  respected. 

Cyclone  Fence  imparts  an  atmosphere  of  tone,  refinement  and 
exclusiveness  to  your  property;  gives  your  home  individuality 
and  adds  to  its  attractiveness  and  value. 

A  Cyclone  Fence,  in  Wire  or  Iron,  that  will  harmonize  with  your  home  and  its  sur- 
roundings may  be  selected  from  a  variety  of  handsome  designs.  Ask  for  catalog  C-37. 


See  Your 
Dealer 

Progressive  merchants 
everywhere  sell  Cyclone 
Fence  and  Gates.  Your 
dealer  will  gladly  co-op- 
erate with  you  in  select- 
ing fence  best  suited  to 
your  needs.  Look  for  the 
"Red  Tag"  sign  in  the 
Cyclone  dealer's  store 
window.  The  "Red  Tag" 
irisures  you  full  value  for 
your  money. 
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(Continued  from  Pag*  106) 
iff — getting  ready  to  sell  him  for  thirty 
ecea_or  less— of  silver.  Sketching  him 
acid — no,  it  wasn't  even  a  sketch — it  was 
jartoon— that's  what  it  was ! 
He  continued  to  read,  shaken  to  his  bones 
th  annoyance— that  she  had  done  this 
ing  and  done  it  so  well. 
"Many  an  evening,"  the  Lonesomest 
an  said  to  me,  "I've  walked  the  streets 
this  bally  town,  thinking  to  myself, 
■ord,  what  a  party-colored  paradise — if 
mly  had  a  girl  to  walk  it  with  me!'" 
Daniel  Culpepper  remembered  that  very 
rase.  He  had  almost  used  it  in  certain 
ges  of  his  own  which  had  had  their 
ginning  at  about  half  past  four  that 
>rning.  Words  cannot  convey  the  resent- 
?nt  that  flooded  his  being  at  seeing  him- 
if  in  black  and  white  over  somebody  else's 
;nature.  He  clenched  his  teeth  so  as  not 
cry  out  in  a  strong  man's  anguish — and 
id  on. 

"Let  us  see,"  he  thought  grimly  to  him- 
f,  "what  she  will  make  of  the  kiss  scene. 
>w  will  she  whitewash  that?" 
Whitewash  it?  The  hussy  had  gilded  it. 
"On  the  edge  of  the  Pali,"  she  had 
itten,  "the  Lonesomest  Man  laid  his 
nd  over  mine  and  his  voice  had  a  husk 
it.  'You  know,'  he  said  to  me,  'I've 
sn  loathing  Honolulu.  I've  been  think- 
;  it  was  the  rottenest  town  that  ever 
dded  and  snored  on  the  edge  of  a  fairy- 
e  sea.  Now  I  know  better.  Now  I  know 
i  a  dream  place.  But  the  difference  is 
it  someone — preferably  a  girl — to  look 
it  with  you.  Why  can't  you  have  a  kind 
club  here — like  those  they  have  in  the 
st — where  a  decent  chap  can  present  his 
•dentials  to  an  accredited  chaperon  and 
•et  nice  girls — girls  who  are  a  long  way 
m  home,  just  as  you  and  I  are — and 

0  have  been  terribly  lonely — just  as 
a  and  I  have  been — and  who  want  to 
et  nice  men?  The  service  has  got  some- 
ng  of  the  sort.  But  it's  a  cold  deal  for 
3nesome  civilian.  Think  of  all  the  lone- 
ne  fellows  drifting  in  here  from  one  side 
another.  Think  of  all  the  lonesome  lit- 
school-teachers  and  business  girls  and 

rarians — and  the  rest  of  'em!  Why 
ste  paradise  for  want  of  an  introduction? 
ve  us  friendship  at  least.    It  changes 

1  face  of  the  whole  world.  Can't  some- 
Jy  here  start  a  club  like  that?  Can't  you 
rt  it?' 

'And  I  told  him  I  couldn't,"  finished 
ginia  Carter  Lee  in  a  last  paragraph 
it  was  a  triumph  of  human  interest, 
ut  that  maybe  somebody  would  read  this 
the  paper  who  could.  It  isn't  much  to 
ock  for  the  lonesomest  man  and  girl 
your  town — friendship  at  least." 
Janiel  Culpepper  sat  aghast  before  this 
)le  ending.  He  knew  his  Honolulu  well 
>ugh  to  be  aware  that  if  that  story  ever 
into  print,  inside  a  week  somebody 
uld  do  something  about  it.  He  recog- 
ed  with  a  trained  eye  the  value  of 


Virginia  Carter  Lee's  services  if  this  was 
her  usual  gait.    He  recognized  

"Give  me  that  at  once  if  you  please!" 
said  a  stifled  voice  from  the  other  side  of 
his  desk — like  a  tap  of  the  policeman's  stick 
on  the  soles  of  a  dreamer. 

Daniel  Culpepper  had  intended  all  along 
to  look  up,  throwing  off  the  green  shade 
with  a  dramatic  gesture,  and  to  confront 
the  woman,  shaming  her  into  crimson 
silence.  Startled,  he  did  nothing  of  the 
sort.  He  fumbled  weakly  for  the  shade  and 
removed  it;  sat  up  in  his  chair  and  endeav- 
ored not  to  look  like  a  small  boy  who  has 
been  in  the  jam  pot. 

"How  did  you  know  me?"  he  inquired. 

"I  recognized  the  ring  on  the  hand 
you've  been  hiding  your  chin  with — just 
a  minute  or  so  ago.  I  noticed  it  last  night. 
Give  me  that  story." 

He  handed  it  back  to  her  with  a  good  deal 
of  manner.  "Don't  you  want  it  pub- 
lished?" 

"I  don't  believe  you've  got  anything  at 
all  to  do  with  it." 

"I'm  the  column  editor,"  he  retorted, 
his  pride  aroused.  "Also — I  seem  to  be 
the  hero." 

"Call  yourself  that  if  you  want  to,"  said 
his  visitor  coldly. 

"What  do  you  call  me?" 

Bad  opening  to  give  an  angry  woman! 
He  knew  it  directly  the  words  were  out  of 
his  mouth. 

She  looked  him  over  coolly.  Her  eyes 
by  daylight  were  twice  as  gray — a  bit 
newly  shadowed,  though,  weren't  they? — 
her  hair  twice  as  wonderful,  under  the 
familiar  dark  blue  sailor  hat.  She  wore 
a  dark  blue  cotton  frock  now,  simple  to  the 
point  of  sophistication.  And  her  mouth, 
soft-lipped  and  sweet,  as  he  remembered 
it — ah,  as  he  remembered  it! — primmed 
itself  outrageously  as  she  replied:  "A  peg 
to  hang  a  story  on — no  more,  no  less." 

He  blurted  out  angrily — her  self-control 
enraged  him — "That  isn't  true!" 

"I  shouldn't  call  you  a  judge  of  the 
truth,"  said  she. 

"Oh,  you  shouldn't!  Your  own  con- 
science is  quite  clear,  I  suppose?" 

"  C-comparatively." 

"Did  you  or  did  you  not  put  that  per- 
sonal in  the  paper  as  a  bait — to  get  a 
story?" 

"  Did  you  or  did  you  not  answer  it  to  get 
one  of  your  own?  " 

They  crossed  glances  like  swords. 

She  added  defiantly:  "It  meant  a  job 
for  me — if  I  wrote  a  good  one." 

He  admitted  grudgingly,  "If  it's  any 
comfort  to  you — I'll  say  you  did." 

"Oh  — do  you  really  think  so?  " 

The  hot  blood  rose  in  her  cheeks  in  a 
wave.  Her  eyes  shone.  Her  low  voice 
stammered. 

"Doesn't  make  a  dashed  bit  of  differ- 
ence to  you,"  said  Daniel  Culpepper  bit- 
terly, "that  to  get  it  you  rode  roughshod 
over  a  man's  faith  and  trust  and  " 
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She's  Had  Extra  Money 
All  the  Time  Since  1888 


Mrs.  Mary  Miller 
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In  1888  Mrs.  Mary  Miller  of  Illinois  forwarded  to  us  her 
first  subscription  order.  Since  that  time  hundreds  of 
people  in  her  neighborhood  have  become  readers  of 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  and  The  Country  Gentleman  as  a  result  of 
her  efforts.  And  her  work  has  paid  her  well. 


18  Years  of  Profitable  Work 

For  eighteen  years  A.  B.  Arment  of  Ohio  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful representative  of  the  three  Curtis  publications. 
During  that  time  he  has  found  his  subscription  profits 
ample  for  the  support  of  his  family.  His  healthful, 
pleasant  work  has  enabled  him  to  build  up  a  permanent 
business  that  brings  him  growing  profits  year  after  year. 


More  Than  $800.00  in  One  Month 

Mr.  W.  E.  Brackett  of  Ohio  has  spent  fourteen  years  as 
a  Curtis  subscription  representative.  During  that  time 
his  earnings  have  enabled  him  to  earn  a  good  living  for 
his  household  and  to  buy  an  attractive  modern  home. 
In  a  single  month  his  profits  from  magazine  subscrip- 
tions alone  have  amounted  to  more  than  $800.00. 


20  Years  of  Pleasant  Profit 

Twenty  years  ago  a  friend  of  Mrs.  S.  B.  Craighead  of 
Ohio  said  that  she  planned  to  send  in  a  subscription  for 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  "Let  me  send  it  for 
you,"  suggested  Mrs.  Craighead.  That  was  the  modest 
beginning  of  a  lasting  business  that  has  paid  her  many 
hundreds  of  dollars. 


Now  He  Earns  $5000.00  a  Year 

When  Alexander  Heath  forwarded  his  first  subscription 
order  nineteen  years  ago,  he  little  imagined  that  it 
would  be  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  business  that 
would  buy  him  a  farm,  a  town  bungalow,  a  car,  a  motor- 
boat,  besides  supporting  his  family  and  educating  his 
children.  His  profits  now  amount  to  over  $5000.00  a  year. 

Why  have  these  workers  been  with  us  so  long?  There's  only  one 
answer :  They  like  their  work  and  it  pays !  Let  us  make  you  an  offer 


For  full  details  about  our  money  making  plan  whereby  you,  like  the  representatives 
whose  stories  are  outlined  above,  may  have  an  opportunity  to  make  every  spare  hour 
bring  extra  profit  and  to  build  up  a  permanent  business  that  will  bring  you  profit 
year  in  and  year  out,  send  your  name  and  address  on  this  coupon  to  The  Curtis 
Publishing  Company,  220  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Penna.  It  will  pay 
you  to  act  promptly. 


NAME 


STREET  or  R.  F.  D. 
TOWN  


_STATE 


"Ah-ha!"  she  cried,  leaning  forward 
and  speaking  in  a  tense,  unsteady  murmur: 
"Was  it  I  who'd  been  riding  ranch  over  on 
Hawaii?  Was  it  I  who  came  down  here  to 
get  a  place  in  a  wholesale  house?  Was  it 
I  who  didn't  know  a  soul  in  town?  Was  it 
I  who  kept  books  for  a  hotel  in  return  for 
my  board  and  lodging?  Was  it  I  who'd 
been  sent  away  to  a  reform  school  when  I 
was  a  kid?" 

"It  might  have  done  you  a  world  of 
good  if  you  had,"  said  Daniel  Culpepper. 

At  this  point  George  the  office  boy  re- 
turned, bearing  a  second  screed  from  the 
sporting  editor.  Daniel  Culpepper  mut- 
tered an  apology  and  read  it. 

"The  Old  Man's  just  come  in,"  it  said. 
"Why  don't  you  shove  her  along  to  him?" 
A  brief  epistle.  Daniel  Culpepper  in- 
scribed upon  the  bottom  of  the  paper  a 
briefer  "Mind  your  own  business!"  and 
sent  George  back  with  it. 

Then  he  in  his  turn  leaned  across  the 
desk  and  looked  deep  into  the  twilight  eyes 
of  Virginia  Carter  Lee. 

"How  could  you?"  he  asked  reproach- 
fully.   "How  could  you?" 

She  looked  back  at  him  for  a  long,  vi- 
brant moment.  Her  hands  were  clenched 
about  the  slender  manuscript  in  her  lap. 

"Why — in — just  the  same  way — that 
you  could,"  she  said  at  last  with  a  gallant 
pretense  of  unconcern.  She  added,  thrust- 
ing desperately,  "Where's  yours?" 

Daniel  Culpepper  flushed  darkly.  As 
though  in  the  presence  of  the  Recording 
Angel  he  pulled  open  a  drawer  of  his  desk, 
reached  within  it,  took  out  several  sheets 
of  paper  and  displayed  them.  They  bore 
a  sort  of  prose  poem  entitled  The  Lone- 
somest  Girl. 

Suddenly  he  tore  the  thing  across  and 
across  and  flung  it  into  the  wastebasket. 

"There!"  he  said  simply. 

His  action  had  the  most  amazing  effect 
upon  Virginia  Carter  Lee.  She  uttered 
first  a  little  sharp  cry  of  protest,  then  a  coo 
of  regret.  Exquisite  shadow  crossed  her 
face,  her  eyes  became  wells  of  tenderness. 

"Here!"  she  breathed;  tore  her  own 
story  in  two  jagged  pieces  and  dropped  it 
on  top  of  his. 

"Oh,  good  Lord — don't  do  that!" 
groaned  Daniel  Culpepper. 

"Why?  Could  I  do  less  for  you  than 
you  have  done  for  me?" 

"You  angel  girl  " 

"I'm  not — I  only  did  what  you  did." 


"Listen!  I  can't  lie  to  you" — he  sup 
pressed  a  rueful  smile — "with  any  luck 
That  wag  only  the  first  draft  I  tore  up 
It's  gone  to  press  already.  It'll  be  on  th< 
streets  in  a  couple  of  hours.  I  can  have  it 
cut  out  of  the  later  edition,  though." 

A  Pucklike  grimace  flickered  througt 
the  sweetness  of  her  look: 

"It's  all  right.  I  always  keep  a  carboi 
copy  myself." 

They  laughed  at  and  with  each  other,  i 
rare  moment. 

All  at  once  Daniel  Culpepper  stoppec 
laughing. 

"You  haven't  forgotten,  after  all?"  h( 
asked  her  very  low. 

Her  lashes  wavered  and  fell.  Swift  crim 
son  stained  her  cool  pale  skin  again.  Sht 
had  forgotten,  if  anything,  less  than  he  had 
Because  women  treasure  details,  when 
men,  in  the  moment  of  laying  hands  on 
happiness,  overlook  them. 

He  reached  his  hand  across  the  desk  to 
her  without  a  word.  She  laid  hers  in  it 
with  a  breathless  glance,  first  at  him,  then 
back  across  her  shoulder  at  the  world  out- 
side. Their  fingers  gripped  and  clung, 
parted,  trembling. 

"I  stayed  awake  all  night,  thinking 
about  you,"  he  told  her  a  trifle  huskily. 

"I  didn't  sleep  so  awfully  well  myself,' 
she  admitted  shyly. 

"Virginia,  where  shall  we  go  to-night?" 

"Oh,"  she  explained  suddenly  through  s 
misty  smile,  "that  isn't  my  name,  really. 
I  made  it  up.  To  use  on  the  newspaper 
I  wanted  something  romantic — and  inter 
esting.  My  own  name's  Martha  Green— 
which  has  no  kick  at  all,  you'll  admit. 
You  nearly  frightened  me  to  death  trying 
to  make  me  talk  about  Virginia  last  night 
I  was  never  east  of  Salt  Lake  City  in  my 
life." 

"Well,  you'll  go  east  of  Salt  Lake  City 
before  you  die — I  promise  you  that!"  said 
Daniel  Culpepper  ardently.  "Martha 
Green !  I  love  it !  It  sounds  like  mignon- 
ette and  pansies." 

Vaguely  in  the  distance  might  have  been 
descried  the  faithful  George,  approaching 
with  a  third  installment. 

Daniel  Culpepper  rose,  seeing  this,  and 
retrieved  his  hat,  which  hung  on  a  nai! 
behind  him. 

"Come  on  out  and  have  lunch  with 
me?"  he  said  with  passionate  abruptness. 
"  Please,  Martha  Green !  Dinner's  too  long 
to  wait." 
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Under  the  Protecting  Shadow  of  The  Rock 


THIS  is  one  way 
to  picture  Pru- 
dential. Think  of  an 
American  home  like 
your  own — with  the 
same  hopes  and  sor- 
rows, ambitions  and  fears.  Five  minutes  pass 
while  you  pause  at  this  page.  Death  has  en- 
tered seven  such  homes;  and  seven  Pruden- 
tial checks  have  been  mailed,  carrying  with 
them  comfort  and  help. 

But  there  is  another  Prudential  picture  — 
a  picture  of  life,  not  of  death. 

Cities  say  every  year:  "We  need  schools 
and  water  systems  and  parks."  Railroads 
need  to  improve  and  extend.  Roads  must  be 
built.  Thrifty  families  need  help  in  financ- 
ing their  homes,  and  farmers  must  borrow 
to  increase  their  crops. 
So  they  come  to  Prudential  with  their 


Every  Day  in  Every  State 
You  May  See 
Your  Prudential  Savings 
at  Work 


mortgages  and  bonds; 
and  Prudential  in- 


vests your  savings 
with  them  to  help 
the  work  of  the 
world  go  on. 
Remember  these  wide -spread  invest- 
ments of  yours  when  you  see  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar  again.  The  Rock  is  a  symbol  of 
security  first  of  all  —  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions safely  held  as  a  protection  for  fifteen 
million  homes. 

But  it  is  a  symbol  of  service,  too.  The 
millions  are  never  idle.  Under  the  protect- 
ing shadow  of  the  Rock  are  schools  and 
homes  and  parks  and  railroads  and  farms, 
financed  in  part  by  your  faith  and  thrift. 

By  your  savings  which,  ready  and  wait- 
ing your  call,  arc  earning  and  serving  while 
they  wait. 


A  Billion  Dollars' 
New  Insurance 
In  a  Single  Year 

From  cities  and  towns,  from  fac- 
tories and  farms,  wherever  men 
have  their  work  and  their  homes, 
a  billion  dollars  in  new  insurance 
was  written  onto  Prudential's  books 
last  year. 

A  billion  dollars  in  protection 
—more  than  twice  the  cost  of  the 
Panama  Canal!  IV hat  a  testi- 
mony to  American  thrift,  and 
American  faith  in  Prudential' s 
strength. 


The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
Forrest  F.  Drydi:n,  President  tiOMB  Officb,  Newark,  N.  J. 

If  every  woman  knew  what  every  widow  knowi.  every  huiband  would  insure  in  PRUDBNTIAL 
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Baked  Premium  Ham  with  currant  sauce! 


Try  serving  Premium  Ham  baked  with  a  spicy 
currant  sauce  the  next  time  you  are  anxious 
to  have  a  particularly  nice  dinner.  It  is  so  easy 
to  prepare  and  yet  it  makes  an  otherwise 
ordinary  meal  seem  quite  like  a  holiday  affair. 

The  especially  long,  careful  Premium  cure  gives 
this  ham  the  unusual  sweetness  of  flavor  that 
contrasts  so  well  with  the  tartness  of  the  cur- 


rant sauce.  Make  sure  of  getting  it  by  looking 
for  the  Swift's  Premium  brand  and  wrapper 
when  you  buy  ham. 

Allow  the  thick  end,  or  butt,  of  Swift's  Premium  Ham  to 
simmer  about  thirty  minutes  to  the  pound.  Remove  the  skin 
and  bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven  for  one-half  hour.  Baste  it 
frequently  with  a  sauce  made  by  adding  a  cup  of  hot  water 
to  a  glass  of  currant  jelly.  Thicken  the  currant  sauce  left  in 
the  pan  and  serve  it  with  the  ham. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


Swift's 
Premium 
Ham 


LooJt  for  this  "no  parboiling"  tag  when  you 
buy  a  whole  ham  or  whenyou  buy  a  slice 


of  uncommon  beauty  .  .  .  does  better  cooking 


ft 


In  addition  to  the  pleasing  fact  that  it  actually  does  better  baking  and  cooking,  the 
Universal  Combination  Range  is  of  so  uncommon  beauty  as  to  delight  every  woman. 
Its  immaculate,  sanitary  surface  of  porcelain  conforms  to  modern  kitchen  require- 
ments. It  is  compact;  of  trim,  graceful  outline  and  fits  in  small  space,  saving  room. 


It  is  "the  Range  of  Simplicity  and  Thrift,"  famous  for  its  Sim- 
plicity, Economy,  Beauty  and  Compactness.  So  simple,  a  mere 
twist  of  the  wrist  changes  completely  from  Coal  or  Wood  to  Gas: 
No  parts  to  take  out;  no  dampers  to  operate.  Automatic.  Its 
beauty  is  enhanced  by  thedurable,  unbreakable,  I  nivit  Porcelain  fin- 
ish, Peacock  Blue  or  Pearl  Grey;  washable,  sanitary.  The  equip- 


ment includes  Baking  and  Roasting  Oven,  Pastry  Oven,  Broiler, 
Warming  Closet,  Self-Starrer  for  Gas,  Gas  Kindler  for  Coal. 
Keeps  kitchen  cool  in  summer,  warm  in  winter.  Economical, 
wastes  no  fuel.  No  worry  about  Gas  Shortage.  At  all  good  dealers', 
in  plain,  nickel  or  porcelain  finish  — cash  or  terms.  Dealer's  name 
and  illustrated  booklet  on  request. 
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